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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 

This  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  many  forms 
of  expression  that  have  arisen  only  during  the  last 
few  years. 

It  contains  a  history  of  the  chief  figures 
mentioned  in  the  mythologies  of  the  world;  a 
record  of  superstitions  and  customs  ancient  and 
modern;  an  explanation  of  phrases  commonly  in 
use  in  the  English  language  of  native  origin  or 
borrowed  from  other  tongues ;  etymological  in- 
formation; ancient  cant  and  modern  slang  with 
their  equivalents  in  the  other  languages  of  Europe; 
and  comprises  a  glossary  of  scientific,  historical, 
political  and  archaeological  terms  and  events; 
the  stories  of  well  known  characters  from  fic- 
tion or  romance;  local  and  national  legends; 
references  bearing  on  economic  and  scientific 
datat  etc.  etc.  The  whole  being  illustrated  by 
numberless  quotations  from  the  most  famous 
authors  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day. 


Ref. 


DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE 
AND  FABLE 


A.  The  form  of  this  letter  is  modi- 
fled  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph 
which  represents  the  eagle.  The 
Phoenician  (Hebrew)  symbol  was  K 
(akph  =  an  ox),  which  has  been 
thought,  probably  erroneously,  to  re- 
present an  ox-head  in  outline.  The 
Greek  A  (alpha)  was  the  symbol  of  a 
bad  augury  in  the  sacrifices. 

A  in  logic  denotes  a  universal  affirm- 
ative. A  asserts,  E  denies.  Thus, 
syllogisms  in  &Ar&ArA  (q.v.)  contain 
three  universal  affirmative  proposi- 
tions* 

Al  means  first-rate  —  the  very  best 
In  Lloyd's  Begister  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping,  the  character  of  the 
ship's  hull  is  designated  by  letters,  and 
that  of  the  anchors,  cables,  and  stores 
by  figures.  Al  means  hull  first-rate, 
and  also  anchors,  cables,  and  stores  ; 
A2,  hull  first-rate,  but  fittings  second- 
rate.  Vessels  of  an  inferior  character 
are  classified  under  the  letters  2E,  E 
and  I. 

She  Is  a  prime  girl  ahe  la  ;  she  is  Al.—  5am  Slick, 

Aaron.  The  name  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  possibly  con- 
nected with  hd'foOn,  "  the  ark." 

Aaron's  Beard.  The  popular  name 
of  many  wild  plants,  including  Great 
St,  John's  Wort  (Rose  of  Sharon),  the 
Ivy-leaved  Toadflax,  Meadowsweet, 
Saxifrage  Sarmentosa,  etc. 

Aaron's  Rod.  The  name  given  (with 
reference  to  Num.  xvii,  8)  to  various 
flowering  plants,  including  Golden 
Bod,  Great  Mullein,  and  others. 

Aaron's  Serpent.  Something  so 
powerful  as  to  eliminate  minor  powers. 

And  hence  one  marten  passion  in  the  breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpent  swallow  up  the  rest 


The  allusion  is  to  Exod.  vii,  10-12. 
A.B.   See  ABLE-BODIED, 


AJ).  .46  ovo.  From  the  very  be* 
ginning.  Staslnus,  in  his  Cypria,  a 
poem  in  11  books  belonging  to  the 
Homeric  cycle  and  forming  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Iliad,  does  not  rush  (as 
does  the  Iliad  itself)  in  mediae  res,  but 
begins  with  the  eggs  of  Leda,  from  oije 
of  which  Helen  was  born.  If  Leda 
had  not  laid  this  egg,  Helen  would 
never  have  been  born,  therefore  Paris 
could  not  have  eloped  with  her,  there- 
fore there  would  have  been  no  Trojan 
War,  etc.  The  English  iise  of  the 
phrase  probably  derives  from  the  line 
in  Horace's  De  Arte  Poetica.— 

Nee  gemlno  bellum  Troianum  orditur  ab  ovo, 

Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.  Prom  first 
to  last.  A  Roman  banquet  began 
with  an  appetizer,  which  consisted  of 
eggs  and  salt  fish  (promulsis),  and 
ended  with  dessert,  atifliich  m&la  (i.e. 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  pomegranates, 
and  so  on)  formed  the  most  con- 
spicuous part.  Hence  the  phrase  is 
applied  to  the  monopolizing  of  the 
conversation  during  the  whole  of  a 
dinner  or  at  any  other  time.  See 
Horace,  Sat.  T,  iii,  6  :— 

SI  collibuia&et,  a,b  ovo 
U»flie  ad  mala  cltaret  "  io  Bacche." 

Afc'acus.  A  primitive  calculating 
machine,  consisting  of  a  small  frame 
with  wires  stretched  across  it  in  one 
direction,  each  wire 
having  threaded  on 
it  ten  balls  which  can 
be  shifted  backwards 
or  forwards.  It  is 
used  to  teach  chil- 
dren addition  and 
subtraction  and  was 
employed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  calculations, 
as  a  modification  of  it  still  is  by  the 
Chinese.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  d]8a|,  a  cyphering  table  (a 
slab  covered  with  sand).  In  Turkish 
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Abaddon 

schools  this  method  is  still  used  for 
teaching  writing.  The  multiplication 
table  invented  by  Pythagoras  is  called 
Ab'acus  Pyihagor'wts. 

In  architecture  the  abacus  is  the 
topmost  member  of  a  capital. 

Abaddon.  The  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  (Rev.  ix,  11),  from  Heb.  abad 
he  perished. 

The  angell  of  the  bottomlesse  pvtt,  whose  name  in 
the  hebrew  tonge  is  Abadon.— ^wtefe 

All  hell  beneath 

Made  me  boil  over     Devils  pluck'd  my  sleeve 
Abaddon  and  Asmodeus  caught  at  me 

Tenxyton.     SL  Simeon  Styliles 

Milton  uses  the  name  for  the 
bottomless  pit  itself  : — 

In  all  her  gates  Abaddon  rues 
Thy  bold  attempt. 

Parodist  Regained,  lv,  624 

Ab  'aris.  A  mythical  Greek  sage  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  (surnamed  "  the 
Hyperborean  ")  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, Pindar,  etc.  Apollo  gave  him 
a  magic  arrow  which  rendered  him  in- 
visible, cured  diseases,  gave  oracles, 
and  on  which  he  could  ride  through 
the  air.  Abaris  gave  it  to  Pythag'- 
oras,  who,  in  return,  taught  him 
philosophy  Hence  the  dart  of  Abaris. 
The  dart  of  Abtria  carried  the  philosopher  wheresoever 
be  desired  It.— JTiBmott. , 


Abatemeat/tv.  FT.,  abatret  to  beat 
down).  Ju  heraldry,  a  mark  of  depre- 
ciation annexed  to  coat  armour, 
whereby  the  honour  of  it  is  abated.  It 
is  at  teast  doubtful  whether  abate- 
ment? were  ever  in  regular  use  by 
heralds,  and  the  marks  of  illegitimacy 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  survived. 


Ab  'aton  (Gr.,  a,  not  , 
go).  As  inaccessible  as  Abdton.  A 
name  given  to  various  places  of  anti- 
quity difficult  of  access.  (1)  A  statue 
erected  by  Artemisia  to  commemorate 
her  conquest  of  Rhodes,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Bhodians  after 
they  had  recovered  their  liberty  as  a 
kind  of  palladium,  and  was  therefore 
surrounded  with  a  fortified  enclosure. 

(2)  An  island  difficult  of  access  in  the 
fens  of  Memphis  (according  to  Lucan). 

(3)  That  part  of  the  temple  of  Ascle- 
pius  at  Epidaurus  in  Argolis  to  which 
invalids  used  to  retire  to  sleep  and  to 
await  visions  in  the  hope  of  emerging 
cured  in  the  morning. 

Abb'assldes  (3  syl.).  A  dynasty  of 
thirty-seven  caliphs  who  reigned  over 
the  Mohammedan  Empire  from  750  to 
1258.  They  were  descended  from 
Abbas,  uncle  of  Mahomet  Haroun 
al-Raschid  (born  765,  reigned  786-808), 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  was  one  of  their 
number. 

Abbey-lubber.  An  idle,  lazy  monk. 
Father  Dominic,  in  Dryden's  Spanish 


Abdallah 


Friar,  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The 
term  came  to  be  applied  to  any  well- 
fed  dependent  or  loafer. 

It  came  Into  a  common  proverbe  to  call  him  an  Abbay- 
lubler>  that  was  idle,  wel  fed,  a  long,  lewd,  lither  loiterer, 
that  might  worke  and  would  not.—  -ZVte  JBurnyw*  «/ 
Paul*t  OhvrcJi,  1563 

Abbot  ol  Misrule.  See  KING  OF 
MISRULE. 

Abbotsford.  The  name  given  by 
Sir  Walter  Scqtt  to  Olarty  Hole,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  after  it  be- 
came his  residence  in  1812.  Sir 
Walter  devised  it  from  the  fancy  that 
the  abbots  of  Melrose  Abbey  used  to 
pass  over  the  fords  of  the  Tweed  near 
By. 

A.  B.C.  An  abbreviation  having  a 
number  of  meanings  that  can  be  de- 
cided only  by  the  context.  Thus, 
"  So-and-so  doesn't  know  his  AB  0  " 
means  that  he  is  intensely  ignorant  ; 
"  he  doesn't  understand  the  A  B  C  of 
engineering  "  means  that  he  has  not 
mastered  its  rudiments.  So,  an  A  B  C 
Book,  or  Absey  Book,  is  a  primer 
which  used  to  be  used  as  a  child's 
first  lesson  book  and  contained  merely 
the  alphabet  and  a  few  rudimentary 
lessons  often  set  in  catechism  form, 
as  is  evident  from  Shakespeare's 
ines  :  That  ^  questlon  now  t 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book 

Xing  John,  1,  1 

Quarles  alludes  figuratively  to  the 
Absey  Book  in  his  lines  :  — 

Man  is  man's  ABC     There  is  none  can 
Bead  God  aright  unless  he  first  spell  man 

f  the  Life  of  Man 


AB.C  may  also  stand  for  the  Aerated 
Bread  Company,  or  for  one  of  their 
tea-shops  in  London  ;  while  a  farmer 
speaking  of  the  A.  B.C.  process  would 
be  referring  to  an  obsolete  method  of 
making  artificial  manure,  said  to  be 
named  from  the  initials  of  Alum, 
Blood,  and  Clay  the  three  chief  in- 
gredients. 

Abd  in  Arabic  =  slave  or  servant, 
as  Abdiel  (q.v.)  and  Abd-Allah  (ser- 
vant of  God],  Abd-el-Kader  (servant  of 
the  Mighty  One),  Abd-ul-Latif  (servant 
of  the  Qracwus  One),  etc. 

Abdael.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  stands  for  George  Monk. 
first  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

Brave  Abdael  o'er  the  prophets'  school  was  placed  ; 
Abdael  with  all  his  father's  virh  ------  J 

A  hero,,  who  while  stars  look'd  t 


_..,..,,    .^TW^I,*    V    <.*      VUB    £r*V£Ul«VO      «VU „„    j,..- ™r» 

Abdael  with  all  his  father's  virtues  graced . 
A: hero,  who  while  stars  look'd  vond'rtog  down, 
Without  one  Hebrew's  blood,  restored  th«  crown. 


Abdall  'ah.  The  father  of  Mahomet. 
He  died  shortly  before  his  famous 
son  was  born,  and  ia  said  to  have 
been  so  beautiful,  that  when  he 
married  Ami'na,  200  virgins  broke 
their  hearts  from  disappointed  love 


Abolla 


See     Washington     Irving's     Life     of 
Mahomet. 

Ab'dalS.  The  name  given  by  Mo- 
hammedans to  certain  mysterious  per- 
sons whose  identity  is  known  only  to 
God,  and  through  whom  the  world  is 
able  to  continue  in  existence.  They 
number  70,  40  of  whom  are  always 
living  in  Syria.  When  one  of  the  70 
dies  another  is  secretly  appointed  by 
God  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  The 
word  is  an  Arab  plural  meaning  "  the 
Substitutes." 

Abde'ra.  A  maritime  town  of 
Thrace  (said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Abdera,  sister  of  Diomede),  so  overrun 
with  rats  that  it  was  abandoned,  and 
the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Mace- 
donia, The  Abdentes,  or  Abderitans, 
\\ere  proverbial  for  stupidity,  yet  the 
city  gave  birth  to  some  of  the  wisest 
men  of  Greece,'  among  them  being 
Democrltus  (the  laughing  philosopher, 
from  whom  we  get  the  phrases 
Abdentan  laughter,  meaning  "  scoffing 
laughter,"  and  an  Abderite,  or 
"  scoffer "),  Protagdras  (the  great 
sophist),  Anaxarchts  (the  philosopher 
and  friend  of  Alexander),  and  Hecatseus 
(the  historian). 

Ab'diel  (Arab  ,  the  servant  of  God: 
cf.  ABB).  In  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
(v,  805,  896,  etc.)  the  faithful  seraph 
who  withstood  Satan  when  he  urged 
the  angels  to  revolt. 

[He]  adheres,  vith  the  iaitb.  o*  Abdid,  to  the  ancient 
form  of  adoration.— Sir  W  Scott 

Abeceda'rian.  Usually,  one  who 
teaches  or  is  learning  his  ABO;  but 
also  the  name  of  a  10th  century  sect 
of  Anabaptists  who  regarded  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  ex- 
tracted by  them  from  the  Bible)  as 
sufficient  for  every  purpose  in  hfe,  and 
hence  despised  all  learning  of  every 
kind,  except  so  much  of  the  A  B  0  as 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  read. 
The  sect  was  founded  m  1520  by 
Nicholas  Stork,  a  weaver  of  Zwickau  ; 
hence  they  are  also  spoken  of  as  "  the 
Zwickau  prophets." 

Abecedarian  Hymns.  Hymns  the 
lines  or  other  divisions  of  which  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In 
Hebrew  the  119th  Psalm  is  abece- 
darian. See  ACROSTIC  POETRY. 

Abel.    See  GAIN. 

A'belltes,  Abel'ians,  or  Abelo'nians. 
A  Christian  sect  of  the  4th  century 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  as  living 
in  North  Africa.  They  married  but 
remained  virgin,  as  they  affirm  Abel 
did — on  the  assumption  that  because 
no  children  of  his  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  he  had  none.  The  sect  was 


maintained  by  adopting  the  children 
of  others. 

Abes'sa,  typification  of  superstition 
in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  I,  hi, 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Corceca  (blind- 
ness of  heart). 

Abhorrers.    See  PETITIONERS. 

Abidhamma.  The  third  pitaka  of 
the  three  Pali  texts  (Tnpitaka)  which 
together  form  the  sacred  canon  of  the 
Buddhists.  The  Abidhamma  contains 
"  the  analytical  exercises  in  the  psycho- 
logical system  on  which  the  doctrine 
is  based,"  in  seven  treatises.  See 
TRIPITAKA. 

Abigail.  A  lady's  maid.  Abigail, 
wife  of  Nabal  and  afterwards  of 
David,  is  a  well-known  Scripture 
heroine  (1  Sam.  xxv,  3).  Marlowe 
called  the  daughter  of  Barrabas,  his 
Jew  of  Malta,  by  this  name,  and  it 
was  given  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
to  the  "  waiting  gentlewoman  "  m 
The  Scornful  Lady.  Swift,  Fielding, 
and  other  novelists  of  the  period  em- 
ploy it  in  their  novels,  and  it  was 
further  popularized  by  the  notoriety 
of  Abigail  Hill,  better  known  as  Mrs. 
Masham,  the  waiting-woman  to  Queen 
Anne. 

Abim'elech.  A  Canaanitish  regal 
title  probably  meaning  "  Melech,  the 
divine  king,  is  father."  Besides  the 
two  of  this  name  in  the  Bible  (Gen 
xxvi  and  Judges  ix)  it  occurs  as  that 
of  a  prince  of  Arvad  m  the  Annals  of 
Assurbanipal,  and  in  the  Amarna 
tablets  as  that  of  an  Egyptian  governor 
of  Tyre. 

Ablngdon  Law.  See  CUPAB  JUSTICE 

Able-bodied  Seaman,  An,  or,  an  able 
veaman,  is  a  skilled  seaman,  a  sailor 
of  the  first  class.  A  crew  is  divided 
mto  three  classes  :  —  (1)  skilled  seamen, 
termed  A.B.  (Abie-Bodied);  (2)  ordin- 
ary seamen  ;  and  (3)  boys,  which  in- 
clude "  green  hands,"  or  inexperienced 
men,  without  regard  to  age  or  size. 


Aboard.  (See  also  BOARD.) 
aboard  of  me  —  he  disagreed  with  me, 
quarrelled  with  me.  A  ship  is  said 
to  fall  aboard  another  when  it  runs 
against  it. 

To  go  aboard  is  to  embark,  to  go  on 
the  board  or  deck. 

Aboard  main  tack  is  an  old  sea-term 
meaning  to  draw  one  of  the  lower 
corners  of  the  mainsail  down  to  the 
chess-tree.  Figuratively,  "  to  keep  to 
the  point." 

Aboil  'a.  An  ancient  military  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
opposed  to  the  toaa  or  robe  of  peace. 


Abomination 


Abraham 


The  abolla  being  worn  by  the  lower 
orders,  was  affected  by  philosophers 
in  the  vanity  of  humility. 

Abomina'tion  ol  Desolation,  The, 
mentioned  in  Dan.  (chs.  ix,  si,  and 
xii),  and  in  Matt,  xxiv,  15,  probably 
refers  to  some  statue  set  up  in  the 
Temple  by  either  the  heathens  or  the 
Bomans.  The  subject  is  very  obscure, 
the  best  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar- 
ship leaving  the  actual  thing  intended 
unidentified,  Dr.  Cheyne  concluding 
that  "  the  4  abomination *  which 
thrusts  itself  into  the  'holy  place* 
has  for  its  nature  *  desolation^ — *•«- 


finds    its    pleasure    in    undoing    the 
divine  work  of  a  holy  Creator." 

Abou-Beta  (571-634),  called  Father 
of  the  Virgin,  ^•e.  Mahomet's  favourite 
wife.  He  was  the  first  caliph,  or  suc- 
cessor of  Mahomet,  of  the  Sunni 
Moslems,  and  reigned  for  only  two 
years. 

Abou  Hassan.  A  rich  merchant  (in 
The  Arabian  Nights),  transferred  dur- 
ing sleep  to  the  bed  and  palace  of 
the  Caliph  Haroun  al-Baschid.j  Next 
morning  he  was  treated  as  the  "caliph, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  make 
him  forget  his  identity  (The  Sleeper 
Awakened).  The  same  story,  local- 
ized to  Shakespeare's  own  Warwick- 
shire, forms  the  Induction  to  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  a  tinker, 
Christopher  Sly,  takes  the  place  of 
Abou.  Hassan,  and  the  incident  is  said 
by  Burton  (Anatomy  of  Melancholy^ 
II,  ivj  actually  to  have  occurred  during 
the  wedding  festivities  of  Philip  the 
Good  of  Burgundy  (about  1440).  The 
Battad  of  the  Frolicsome  Duke,  or  the 
Tinker's  Good  Fortune  in  the  Percy 
Relwues,  and  another  version  in 
Calderon's  play,  Life*s  a  Dream  (c. 
1633),  go  to  show  how  popular  and 
widely  spread  was  this  oriental  fable. 

Aboil  flm  Sina,  commonly  called 
Avicenna  from  his  birthplace,  Afshena, 
near  Bokhara.  A  great  Persian  physi- 
cian whose  canons  of  medicine  were 
founded  on  those  of  Galen,  Hippoc'- 
ratea,  and  Aristotle,  and  whose  teach- 
ing had  great  influence  on  western 
mediaeval  medicine.  He  died  in  1037. 

Above-board,  In  a  straightforward 
manner.  Conjurers  place  their  hands 
under  the  table  when  they  are  prepar- 
ing their  tricks,  but  above  when  they 
show  them.  "  Let  all  be  above-board  " 
means  "  let  there  be  no  •wndter-hand 
work,  but  let  us  see  everything." 

Above  par.  A  commercial  term  mean- 
ing that  the  article  referred  to  is  more 
than  its  nominal  value.  Bee  PAR,  AT, 


Above  your  hook.     See  HOOK. 

Abracadabra.  A  cabalistic  charm, 
said  to  be  made  up  from  the  initials 
of  the  Hebrew  words  Ab  (Father),  Ben 
(Son)  and  Buach  ACadsch  (Holv 
Spirit),  and  formerly  used  as  a  power- 
ful antidote  against  ague,  flux,  tooth- 
ache, etc.  The  word  was  written  on 
parchment,  and  suspended  from  the 
neck  by  a  linen  thread,  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — 


ABR  A  0  AD.A.BR 
ABRAC  AI>  AB 
AB3.AC  AD  A 


ABB.ACA 

ABBAO 

ABBA 

ABB. 

AB 


Abrac'ax.  See  ABRAXAS. 

Abraham.  Mohammedan  mythology 
adds  the  following  legends  to  those 
told  us  in  the  Bible  concerning  the 
patriarch.  His  parents  were  Prince 
Azar  and  his  wife,  Adna.  As  King 
Nimrod  had  been  told  that  one  shortly 
to  be  born  would  dethrone  him,  he 
proclaimed  a  "  massacre  of  the  inno- 
cents," and  Adna  retired  to  a  cave 
where  Abraham  Was  born.  He  was 
nourished  by  sucking  two  of  her  fin- 
gers, one  of  which  supplied  milk  and 
the  other  honey.  At  the  age  of  fif teen 
months  Abraham  was  equal  in  size  to 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  was  so  wise  that 
his  father  introduced  him  to  the  court 
of  King  Nimrod 

Other  Mohammedan  traditions 
relate  that  Abraham  and  his  son 
"  Ismail "  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  tune 
the  Kaaba  over  the  sacred  stone  at 
Mecca ;  that  Abraham  destroyed  the 
idols  manufactured  and  worshipped 
by  his  father,  Terah;  and  that  the 
mountain  (called  in  the  Bible  "  Mount 
Moriah  ")  on  which  he  offered  up  his 
son  was  "Arfaday." 

The  Ghebers  say  that  the  infant 
Abraham  was  thrown  into  the  fire  by 
Nimrod 's  order,  but  the  flame  turned 
into  a  bed  of  roses,  on  which  he  went 
to  sleep.  Hence  Moore's  allusion  in 
Lalla  Mookhi — 

Sweet  and  welcome  as  the  bed 
Por  their  own  Infant  prophet  spread. 
When  pitying  Heaven  to  roses  turned 
The  death-flames  that  beneath  him  burned 

fire  WortJtipperf. 

To  sham  Abraham.  See  ABBAM-MAN. 

Abraham's  Bosom.  The  repose  of 
the  happy  in  death — 

The  sons  of  Edward  deep  in  Abraham'*  besom. 
Shakespeare.  Riehordlll.iv,  3. 

The  allusion  is  to  Luke  xvi,  22, 
and  refers  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
allowing  a  dear  friend  to  recline  on 


Abraham  Newland 


Absalom 


your  bosom,  as  did  John  on  the  bosom 
of  Jesus. 

There  is  no  leaping  from  Deli'lah's 
lap  into  Abraham's  bosom — ^.e.  those 
who  live  and  die  in  notorious  sin  must 
not  expect  to  go  to  heaven  at  death. — 
Boston:  Crook  in  the  Lot. 

Abraham  Newland,  An.  A  bank- 
note. So  called  from  the  name  of  the 
chief  cashier  at  the  Bank  of  England 
from  1782  to  1807,  without  whose 
signature  no  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  genuine. 

I  have  heard  people  say  Sham  Abram  you  may, 
But  must  not  sham  Abraham  Newland 

T  Dibdin  OT  Upton 

Trees  are  notes  Issued  from  the  bank  of  Nature,  and 
as  current  as  those  payable  to  Abraham  Newland 

<?.  Colman,  Junr     The  Poor  Gentleman,  i,  2  (1801) 

Abraham  Ic  Covenant.  The  cove- 
nant made  by  God  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii,  2,  3,  and  xyn),  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from 
his  seed.  This  promise  was  given  to 
Abraham,  because  He  left  his  father's 
house  to  live  in  a  strange  land,  as  God 
told  him. 

Abrahamites  (4  syl.).  Certain  Bo- 
hemian deists,  so  called  because  they 
professed  to  believe  what  Abraham 
believed  before  he  was  circumcised. 
All  they  acknowledged  as  Holy  Scrip- 
ture was  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  sect  was  suppressed  by 
Joseph  II  in  1783. 

Abram-colour.  "  Abram  "  here  is  a 
corruption  of  auburn.  In  Coriolanus, 
ii.  3,  the  word  is  so  printed  in  the  first 
three  folios — 

Our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  Abram, 
some  bald 

But  in  the  fourth  folio  (1685)  and  in 
later  editions  auburn  is  given.  Kyd's 
tragedy,  Soliman  and  Perseda  (1588) 
has: 

Where  Is  the  eldest  son  of  Priam,  the  Abram-coloured 
Trojan? 

And  Middleton,  in  Blurt,  Master  Con- 
stable (1601),  mentions: 

A  goodly,  lone,  thick  Abram-ooloured  beard 

Abram-Man,  or  Abraham  Cove.    A 

pretended  maniac  who,  in  Tudor 
and  early  Stuart  tunes,  wandered 
about  the  country  as  a  begging  impos- 
tor ;  a  Tom  o'  Bedlam  (q*v.) ;  hence 
the  phrase,  to  sham  Abraham,  mean- 
ing to  pretend  illness  or  distress,  in 
order  to  get  off.  work. 

Inmates  of  Bedlam  (q.v.)  who  were 
not  dangerously  mad  were  kept  in  the 
"  Abraham  Ward/*  and  were  allowed 
out  from  time  to.  time  in  a  distinctive 
dress,  and  were  permitted  to  supple- 
ment their  scanty  rations  by  begging. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  impostors, 
and  large  numbers  availed  themselves 


of  it.  Says  The  Canting  Academy 
(Richd.  Head,  1674.),  they 

"  used  to  array  themselves  with  party-coloured  ribbons, 
tape  In  their  hats,  a  fox-tail  hanging  down,  a  long  stick 
with  streamers,'*  and  beg  alms ,  but  "  for  all  their 
seeming  madness,  they  had  wit  enough  to  steal  as  they 
went  along  " 

There  is  a  good  picture  of  them  in 
King  Lear  ii,  3  ;  and  see  also  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Beggar's  Bush, 
ii,  i. 

Come,  princes  of  the  ragged  regiment 

And  these,  -what  name  or  title  e'er  they  bear, 

Jarkman  or  Pat'rico,  Cranke  or  (flapper-dudgeon, 

Prater  or  Abram-man,  I  speak  to  all 

That  stand  In  fair  election  for  the  title 

Of  King  of  Beggars 

Abrax'as.  A  cabalistic  word  used 
by  the  Gnostics  to  denote  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  source  of  365  emanations, 
the  sum  of  the  numbers  represented 
by  the  Greek  letters  of  the  word  total- 
ling 365.  It  was  frequently  engraved 
on  gems  (hence  known  as  abraxas 
stones),  that  were  used  as  amulets  or 
talismans.  See  BASBLIDIA.NS.  By  some 
authorities  the  name  is  given  as  that 
of  one  of  the  horses  of  Aurora. 

Abroach.  To  set  mischief  abroach  is 
to  set  it  afoot : 

Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness  1 

Shaketpeare    2  Benry  17,  iv,  2. 

The  figure  is  from  a  cask  of  liquor, 
which  is  broached  that  the  liquor  may 
be  drawn  from  it,  in  which  sense 
Tennyson  -uses  it  in  The  Cup  (I,  u) : — 

Not  set  myself  abroach 
And  run  my  mind  out  to  a  random  guest 

(Fr.  brocher,  to  pierce.) 

Abroad.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad. 
Education  is  spreading.  The  phrase 
was  coined  by  Brougham ;  it  was  first 
used  by  him  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution 
in  1825,  and  afterwards  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  opposing  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  premiership,  29  Jan.,  1828. 

You  are  all  abroad.  Wide  of  the 
mark  ;  not  at  home  with  the  subject. 

The  word  really  means,  "  In  all 
directions." 

Elftaoonee  he  gan  to  gather  up  around 
His  weapons  which  lay  scattered  all  abroad 

Sperucr    Faerie  Queene,  IV,  iv,  33 

Ab'rogate.  When  the  Boman  senate 
wanted  a  law  to  be  passed,  they  asked 
the  people  to  give  their  votes  in  its 
favour.  The  Latin  for  this  is  rogdre 
legem  (to  solicit  or  propose  a  law).  If 
they  wanted  a  law  repealed,  they 
asked  the  people  to  vote  against  it; 
this  was  abrog&re  legem  (to  solicit 
against  the  law). 


Ab'salom. 

ACHTTOPHEL. 


ABSALOM    AND 


Absalom  and  Achitophel 


Academy 


Absalom  and  Achitophel.  Apolitical 
satire  published  in  1681,  the  first  part 
by  Dryden  and  the  second  by  Nahum 
Tate  and  revised  by  Dryden.  Of  the 
principal  characters,  many  of  whom 
are  separately  noted  in  this  book, 
David  stands  for  Charles  II ;  Absalom 
for  his  natural  son  James,  Duke  of 
ftfonmoufch  (handsome  and  rebellious) ; 
Achitophel  for  Lord  Shaftesbury ; 
Zimn  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ; 
and  Abdael  for  Monk.  The  accom- 
modation of  the  biblical  narrative  to 
contemporary  history  is  so  skilfully 
made  that  the  story  of  David  seems  to 
repeat  itself.  Of  Absalom,  Dryden 
says  (Part  i)  :— 

Whate'er  he  did  was  done  -with  so  much  ease, 
In  him  alone  'two*  natural  to  please , 
HI*  motions  all  accompanied  'with  grace, 
And  paradise  was  opened  In  Ms  lace. 

Ab'sent.  "  Out  of  mind  as  soon  as 
out  of  sight."  This  is  the  form  in 
which  "the  proverb  is  given  by  Fulke 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke  (d.  1628)  in  his 
56th  Sonnet ;  but  it  appears  with  its 
more  usual  wording — "  Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,"  as  the  title  of  one  of 
Baruabe  Googe's  Eclogs  (1563). 

The  absent  are  alioaya  wrong.  The 
translation  of  the  French  proverb, 
Les  absents  ont  toujours  tort,  which 
implies  that  if  convenient  one  will 
readily  sacrifice  the  interests  of  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  present. 

Ab 'solute.  A  Captain  Absolute,  a 
bold,  despotic  man,  determined  to 
have  his  own  way,  so  called  from  the 
character  in  Sheridan's  Rivals. 

Absquat'ulate.  To  run  away  or 
abscond.  An  artificial  American 
word,  possibly  from  Lab.  ab,  from  and 
squat,  a  squatting  being  a  tenement 
taken  in  some  unclaimed  part,  with- 
out purchase  or  permission.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  in  1833,  in  The 
Eentucfaan,  a  play  by  W.  B.  Bernard* 

Abstract  Numbers  &re  numbers  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  anything 
else  :  1,  2,  3  ;  if  we  say  1  year,  '2  feet, 
3  men,  etc.,  the  numbers  are  no  longer 
abstract,  but  concrete. 

Things  are  said  to  be  taken  in  the 
abstract  when  they  are  considered 
absolutely,  that  is,  without  reference 
to  other  matters  or  persons*  Thus, 
in  the  abstract,  one  man  may  be  as 
good  as  another,  but  is  yet  not  so 
socially  and  politically. 

An  abstract  of  title  is  a  legal  ex- 
pression, meaning  an  epitome  of  the 
evidences  of  ownership. 

Abstraction.  Prof.  Bain,  in  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect,  defines 
abstraction  as  "the  generalizing  of 
some  property,  so  as  to  present  it  to 


the  mind,  apart  from  the  other  pro- 
perties that  usually  go  along  with  it 
in  nature  "  ;  or  it  is,  as  Pocke  put  it : 
"  Nothing  more  than  leaving  out  of  a 
number  of  resembling  ideas  what  is 
peculiar  to  each."  This  process  is  apt 
to  result  in  what  we  call  an  empty 
abstraction,  a  mere  ideality,  of  no 
practical  use,  and  sooner  or  later  we 
turn  away  from  such  unsatisfying 
ideas,  as  did  Wordsworth  : — 

Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts , 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures 

Excurtian  v,  686 

Gladstone  furnished  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
when  he  said,  "  Laws  are  abstractions 
until  they  are  put  into  execution." 

Absurd  meant  originally  "  quite 
deaf,"  (Lat.  aft,  intensive,  and 
surdus,  deaf) ;  but  the  Lat.  com- 
pound, absurdus,  had  the  meaning, 
"  out  of  time,"  "  discordant,"  hence 
"  harsh  "  or  "  rough,"  and  hence  the 
figurative  (and  now  common)  mean- 
ing "  irrational,"  "  silly  "  or  "  sense- 
less." 

Reductw  ad  absurdum.  See  REDUO 
TIO. 

Abu'dah,  Thackeray's  allusion  : — 

Like  Abudah:  he  is  always  looking  out  for  the  Fury, 
and  knows  that  the  night  will  come  with  the  Inevitable 
hag  with  It. 

is  to  a  story  in  Eidley's  Tales  of  the 
Gerni  of  a  merchant  of  Bagdad  who 
is  haunted  every  night  by  an  old  hag. 

Abundant  Number,  An.  A  number 
the  sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  is 
greater  than  itself.  Thus  12  is  an 
abundant  number,  because  its  divisors, 

I,  2,  8,  4,  6 « 16,  which  is  greater  than 
12.    Cp.  DEFICIENT    NUMBER,  PER- 
FECT NUMBER. 

Abus.  An  old  name  of  the  river 
Humber.  See  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 

II,  x,  16  :— 

He  [Locrine]  then  encountred,  a  contused  rout, 
Forbye  the  Elver  that  whylpme  was  hlght 
The  ancient  Abus      . 

And  font  their  Chlefetaine,  for  his  safeties  sake, 
(Their  Chlefetaine  Humber  named  was  aright) 
Unto  the  mightle  streame  him  to  betake, 
Where  he  an  end  of  battell  and  of  life  did  make 

See  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Chron- 
icles, Bk.  li,  2. 

Ab'yla.    See  CALPE. 

Abyssinian  Christians.  A  branch 
of  the  Coptic  Church.  See  COPTS. 

Acace'tus.  One  who  does  nothing 
badly ;  an  epithet  given  by  Homer  to 
Hermes  (II  16,  185  ;  Od.  24,  10),  and 
by  Hesiod  to  Prometheus.  (Gr. 
a,  not ;  kakos,  bad.) 

Acad'emy.  Originally  the  proper 
name  of  a  garden  near  Athens  (from 


Academy  Figures 


Accius  Naevius 


Academos,  the  reputed  founder)  where 
Plato  taught ;  hence,  the  philoso- 

Ehical  school  or  system  of  Plato,  and, 
tter,  a  place  where  the  arts  and 
sciences,  etc.  are  taught,  and  a 
society  or  institution  for  their  culti- 
vation. 

Plato's  Academy  was  divided  into 
the  Old,  his  own  philosophic  teaching, 
and  that  of  his  immediate  followers 
Xeno  crates,  Crates,  and  others ;  the 
Middle,  a  modified  Platonic  system, 
founded  by  Arcesila'us  about  244 
B.C.  ;  and  the  New,  the  half -sceptical 
school  of  Car'neades,  founded  about 
160  B  c.  See  PLATONISM. 

The  principal  modern  Academies 
are : — 

The  French  Academy  (Academiefran- 
$aisf>),  formally  established  m  1635  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  its  principal  func- 
tion being : 

To  labour  with  all  the  car*  and  diligent  possible,  to 
give  exact  rules  to  our  language,  to  render  it  capable  of 
treating  the  arts  and  sciences 

The  English  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
founded  in  1768  by  George  III  for  the 
establishment  of  an  art  school  and  the 
holding  of  annual  exhibitions  of  works 
by  living  artists.  The  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Royal  Academy : — 

1768  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda  1868  Sir  Francis  Grant 

1792  Benjamin  West  1878  Lord  Leighton. 

L820  Sir  Thos  Lawrence  1896  Sir  John  Mlllals 

1830  Sir  Martin  Archer  Saee  1896  Sir  Edward  Poynter 

1850  Sir  Charles  Eastlakc  1919  Sir  Aston  Webb 

The  Royal  Spanish  Academy  was 
founded  atTMadnd  m  1713  for  purposes 
similar  to  those  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. There  is  also  a  Royal  Academy 
of  Science  at  Berlin  (founded  1700), 
at  Stockholm  (the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy,  founded  1739),  and  at 
Copenhagen  (founded  1742).  ,The 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petro- 
grad  was  established  by  Catherine  I 
in  1725. 

Academy    Figures.       Drawings    in 

black  and  white  chalk,  on  tinted  paper, 
usually  about  half  life-size  and  from 
the  nude. 

Aca  dla.  The  early  name  of  Nova 
Scotia,  introduced  to  Europe  by  the 
Florentine  explorer,  Verazzani,  who 
reported  in  1524  that  it  was  known  by 
that  name  to  the  inhabitants.  In  1 621 
Sir  Wm.  Alexander  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  land,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  Nova  Scotia.  The  old  French  in- 
habitants refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and 
were  m  a  state  of  constant  rebellion, 
so  in  1755  they  were  driven  into  exile 
by  order  of  George  II.  Longfellow's 
Evangehne  tells  of  the  resulting 
sufferings. 


t  Acadine.  A  Sicilian  fountara  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  having 
magic  ^properties.  Writings  were 
thrown  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  being 
tested ;  if  gsnuine  they  floated,  if 
spurious  they  sank  to  the  bottom. 

Acan'thus.  The  conventionalized 
representation  of  the  leaf  of  Acanthus 
mollis  used  as  a  decoration  in  the 
capitals  of  Corinthian  and  composite 
columns.  The  story  is  that  an  acan- 
thus sprang  up  around  a  basket  of 
flowers  that  Callimachus  had  placed 
on  his  daughter's  grave,  and  that  this 
so  struck  the  fancy  of  the  architect 
that  he  introduced  the  design  into  his 
buildings. 

Accents.  See  TYPOGRAPHICAL 
SIGNS. 

Acceptance.  A  commercial  term 
denoting  a  person's  agreement  to  a 
contract  or  other  arrangement  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  approval.  It  often 
refers  to  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  and  hence  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  the  bill  itself,  which  is 
accepted  by  the  drawee  writing  on  it 
"  accepted/'  and  signing  his  name 
The  person  who  accepts  it  is  called  the 
"  acceptor." 

Ac  'cessory.  Accessory  before  the  fact 
is  one  who  is  aware  that  another  in- 
tends to  commit  an  offence,  but  is 
himself  absent  when  the  offence  is 
perpetrated. 

Accessory  after  the  fact  is  one  who 
screens  a  felon,  aids  him  in  eluding 
justice,  or  helps  him  in  any  way  to 
profit  by  his  crime.  Thus,  the  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods,  knowing  or 
even  suspecting  them  to  be  stolen,  is 
an  accessory  ex  post  facto. 

Ac'cident.  A  logical  accident  is 
some  property  or  quality  which  a 
substance  possesses,  the  removal  or 
change  of  which  would  not  necessarily 
affect  the  substance  itself,  as  the 
height  of  our  bodies,  the  redness  of  a 
brick,  the  whiteness  of  paper,  etc. 
Theologians  explain  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  by  maintaining  that 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is 
changed  into  that  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  but  their  accidents 
(flavour,  appearance,  and  so  on) 
remain  the  same  as  before. 

Accidental  Colours.    See  COLOTOS. 

Accidentals  in  music  are  signs  in- 
dicating sharps,  flats,  naturals,  and 
double  sharps  and  flats,  other  than 
those  sharps  and  flats  prescribed  by 
the  key-signature. 

Ac'cius  Nw'vius.  A  legendary 
Roman  augur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin 


Accolade 


Acestes 


the  Elder.  When  he  forbade  the  king 
to  increase  the  number  of  centuries 
(i.e.  divisions  of  the  army)  instituted 
by  Romulus  without  consulting  the 
augurs,  Tarquin  asked  him  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  augurs,  the  thought  then 
in  his  mind  was  feasible,  *'  Undoubt- 
edly," said  Accius,  after  consultation. 
"  Then  cut  through  this  whetstone 
with  the  razor  in  your  hand.*'  The 
priest  gave  a  bold  cut,  and  the  block 
fell  in  two  (Livy,  i,  36). 

Accolade  (3  syL).  The  touch  of  a 
sword  on  the  shoulder  in  the  ceremony 
of  conferring  knighthood  ;  originally 
an  embrace  or  touch  by  the  hand  on 
the  neck  (Lab.  ad  collum,  on  the 
neck).  In  music  the  brace  (  {  )  that 
connects  two  or  more  staves  in  the 
score  is  called  an  accolade. 

Accommoda 'tion.  In  commercial 
use,  a  loan  of  money. 

Accommodation  note  or  Ml.  A 
bill  of  exchange  for  which  value  has 
not  been  received,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  on  credit. 

Accommodation  ladder.  A  flight  of 
steps  hung  over  the  side  of  a  ship  at 
the  gangway. 

Accord'  means  "heart  to  heart." 
(Lat.  ai,  corda.)  If  two  persons  like 
and  dislike  the  same  things,  they  are 
heart  to  heart  with  each  other. 

Similarly,  "  con-cord  "  means  heart 
with  heart ;  "  dis-cord,"  heart  divided 
from  heart ;  "  re-cord  " — i.e  re-cor- 
dare — properly  means  to  bring  again 
to  the  mind  or  heart,  and  secondarily 
to  set  this  down  in  writing. 

Accost'  means  to  "  come  to  the 
side  "  of  a  person  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  to  him.  It  used  to  be 
written,  and  pronounced,  accoast. 
(Lat.  ad  costam,  to  the  side.) 

Account'.  To  open  an  account,  to 
enter  a  customer's  name  on  your 
ledger  for  the  first  time.  (Lat.  ac- 
computare,  to  calculate.) 

To  keep  ojc  en  account.  Merchants  a  e 
said  to  keep  open  account  when  they 
agree  to  honour  each  other's  bills  of 
exchange. 

A  current  account  or  "  account  cur- 
rent, '*  a/c.  A  commercial  term,  mean- 
ing the  account  of  a  customer  who 
does  not  pay  for  goods  received  at 
tune  of  purchase. 

On  account.  A  commercial  phrase 
implying  "  in  part  payment  for." 

To  cast  accounts  To  give  the  re- 
sults of  the  debits  and  credits  entered, 
balancing  the  two,  and  carrying  over 
the  surplus.  * 

The  account  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
means  ;  the  credit  allowed  on  dealings 


for  the  fortnightly  settlement,  or  the 
fortnightly  settlement  itself,  which  is 
also  called  account-day,  or  settling-day. 
To  be  sent  to  one's  account.  To  have 
final  judgment  passed  on  one.  The 
Ghost  in  Hamlet  uses  the  phrase  as  a 
synonym  for  death : — 

Sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  Imperfections  on  my  head. 

Hamlet,  i,  5 

We  will  give  a  good  account  of  them 
— ife.  we  will  give  them  a  thorough 
good  drubbing. 

Accusative.  Calvin  was  so  called 
by  his  college  companions.  An  "  ac- 
cusative age  "  is  an  obsolete  expres- 
sion denoting  an  age  that  is  searching, 
one  that  eliminates  error  by  accusing  it. 

This  hath  been  a  very  accusative  age,— -Sir  £ 
Doing  (16th  Cent.). 

Ace.  The  unit  of  cards  or  dice, 
from  as,  which  was  the  Latin  unit  of 
weight. 

Within  an  ace.  Within  a  hair's 
breadth  of ;  he  who  wins  within  an 
ace  wins  within  a  single  mark.  See 
AMBS-AS. 

To  bate  an  ace  is  to  make  an  abate* 
ment,  or  to  give  a  competitor  some 
start  or  other  advantage,  in  order  to 
render  the  combatants  more  equal. 
#e«  BOLTON.  Taylor,  the  water  poet 
(1580-1654),  speaking  of  certain 
women,  says — 

Though  bad  they  be,  they  will  not  bate  an  ace 

To  be  cald  Prudence,  Temp'rance,  Faith,  and  Grace, 

Acel'dama.  The  "  field  of  blood  " 
near  Jerusalem,  mentioned  at  Matt. 
xxvii,  8,  and  Acts  i,  19.  It  was  appro- 
priated as  a  cemetery  for  strangers, 
and  was  used  as  a  burial-place  by 
Christians  diiring  the  Crusades  and 
evenfas  late  as  the  17th  century.  The 
name,  which  is  Aramaic  and  means 
11  the  field  of  blood,"  is  figuratively 
used  for  any  place  of  great  slaughter. 

Aceph'alltes  (Gr.  a'keph'ale',  with- 
out a  head).  The  name  given  to 
various  rebellious  and  discontented 
groups  of  early  Christians,  principally 
to  (1)  A  faction  among  the  Monophy- 
sites  who  seceded  from  the  authority  of 
Peter.  (2)  Certain  bishops  of  the 
Eastern  Church  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  their 
patriarch.  (3)  A  party  of  English 
levellers  m  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  who 
acknowledged  no  leader. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  the  mon- 
sters described  m  various  legends  and 
mediaeval  books  of  travel  as  having  no 
head,  their  eyes  and  mouth  being 
placed  elsewhere. 

Aces'tes,  The  arrow  of  Acestes.  In 
a  trial  of  skill  Acestes,  the  Sicilian,, 
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Achaean  League 


Achilles 


discharged  his  arrow  with  such  force 
that  it  took  fire,     (^neid,  V,  525.) 
Aceetes  .     .  shooting  upward  sends  his  shaft  to  show 
An  archer's  art,  and  bo  st  hie  twanging  bow  , 
The  feathered  arrow  g-u  e  a  dire  portent — 
And  latter  augurs  Jud,?e  from  this  event — 
Chafed  by  the  speed,  it  fired,  and  as  it  flew 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew 

Drycten,  JEn.,  V,  687 

Achse  'an  League .  The  first  Achspan 
League  was  a  religious  confederation 
of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achsea,  lasting 
from  very  early  tunes  till  it  was  broken 
up  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
second  was  a  powerful  political  federa- 
tion of  the  Achaean  and  many  other 
Greek  cities,  formed  to  resist  Mace- 
donian domination  in  B.C.  280,  and 
dissolved  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  147 

Acha'tes.  A  fidus  Achates.  A 
faithful  companion,  a  bosom  friend 
Achates  in  Virgil's  JEneid  is  the  chosen 
companion  of  the  hero  in  adventures 
of  all  kinds. 

He  has  chosen  this  fellow  for  his  fidus  Aefatei  —Sir 
Walter  Scott 

Ache'mon.  According  to  Greek 
fable  Achemon  and  his  brother 
Basalas  were  two  CercSpes  (q.v.)  for 
ever  quarrelling.  One  day  they  saw 
Hercules  asleep  under  a  tree  and  in- 
sulted him,  but  Hercules  tied  them  by 
their  feet  to  his  club  and  walked  on 
with  them,  heads  downwards,  like  a 
brace  of  hares.  Everyone  laughed  at 
the  sight,  and  it  became  a  proverb 
among  the  Greeks,  when  two  men 
were  seen  quarrelling — '*  Look  out  for 
Melampy'gos  1  "  (i.e.  Hercules). 

Ne  Insidas  in  Melasopygum. 

Aclieron,  A  Greek  word  meaning 
"  the  Biver  of  Sorrows  "  ;  the  river 
of  the  infernal  regions  into  which 
Phlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow .  also, 
the  lower  world  (Hades)  itself. 

They  pass  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron 
Where  many  souls  sit  wailing  woefully 

Spenser    faerie  Qutme,  I,  v,  33 

Acheron 'tian  Books.    See  TAGES, 

Acherontis  Pabulum.  Food  for  tho 
churchyard ;  said  of  a  dead  body. 

Acheru'sia.  A  cavern  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pontus,  through  which  Her- 
cules dragged  Cer'berus  to  earth  from 
the  infernal  regions. 

Achlllea.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  aster  family,  including 
the  common  yarrow  (Achillea  mille- 
fohum),  so  called  from  Achilles.  The 
tale  is,  that  when  the  Greeks  invaded 
Troy,  Telephus,  son-in-law  of  Priam, 
attempted  to  stop  their  landing  ;  but, 
Bacchus  causing  him  to  stumble, 
Achilles  wounded  him  with  his  spear. 
The  young  Trojan  was  told  by  an 
oracle  that  "  Achilles  (meaning  mil- 
foil or  yarrow)  would  cure  the 


wound "  ;  instead  of  seeking  the 
plant  he  applied  to  the  Grecian  chief, 
and  promised  to  conduct  the  host  to 
Troy  if  he  would  cure  the  wound. 
Achilles  consented  to  do  so,  scraped 
some  rust  from  his  spear,  and  from 
the  filings  rose  the  plant  milfoil, 
which,  being  applied  to  the  wound, 
had  the  desired  effect.  It  is  called  by 
the  French  the  herbe  aux  charpentiers 
— i.e.  carpenter's  wort,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  heal  wounds  made  by 
carpenters'  tools. 

Achilles.  In  Greek  legend,  the  sou 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  and  grandson  of 
Eacus,  kmg  of  the  Myr'midons  (in 
Thessaly),  and  hero  of  the  Ihad  (7.1.)- 
He  is  represented  as  being  brave  and 
relentless  ;  but,  at  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  Agamemnon,  com- 
mander-m-chief  of  the  allied  Greeks, 
he  refused  to  fight.  The  Trojans  pre- 
vailed, and  Achilles  sent  Patroclus  to 
oppose  them.  Patroclus  fell ;  and 
Achilles,  rushing  into  the  battle, 
killed  Hector  (q-v.).  He  himself,  ac- 
cording to  later  poems,  was  slain  at 
the  Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was 
taken,  by  an  arrow  in  his  heel.  See 
ACHILLES  TENDON. 

Achilles. 

Death  of  It  was  Paris  who  wounded  Achilles  in  the 
heel  with  an  arrow  (a  post-Homeric  story) 

Horset  •  Balios  and  Xanthos  (tee  HORSE) 

Afiatrett  in  Troy  Hippodamia,  surnained  Brlseis 
<0v), 

Tomb  In  Slgceuxn,  over  which,  no  bird  ever  flies  — 
Pliny,  ac,  29 

Tutors  First,  Phosnix,  who  taught  Mm  the  elements , 
then  Chiron  the  centaur,  who  taught  MTM  •the  uses  and 
virtues  of  plants. 

Wife    Deidamia  (q  v ) 

The,  English  Achilles.  John  Talbot, 
first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (1388  M453) 

Achilles  of  England.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  (1760-1852^. 

A  chules  of  Germany,  Alb  ert  Elector 
Of  Brandenburg  (1414-1486). 

Achilles  of  Lombardy.  In  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  the  brother  of 
Sforza  and  Palamedes,  brothers  m  the 
allied  army  of  Godfrey.  Achilles  of 
Lombardy  was  slain  by  Cormna. 

Achilles  of  Rome.  Lucius  Sicin'ius 
Dentatus,  tribune  of  the  Boman 
plebs,  B.C.  454 ;  put  to  death  B.C. 
450  ;  also  called  the  Second  Achilles. 

Achilles  of  the  West.  Roland  the 
Paladin ;  also  called  "  The  Christian 
Theseus." 

Achilles  and  the  tortoise.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  the  following  paradox  pro- 
posed by  Zeno :  In  a  race  Achilles, 
who  can  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  a 
tortoise,  gives  the  latter  100  yards 
start ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
overtake  the  tortoise  and  win  the 
race ;  for,  while  he  is  running  the 


Aching  Void 


Acre-fight 


first  hundred  yards  the  tortoise  runs 
ten,  while  Achilles  runs  that  ten  the 
tortoise  is  running  one,  while  Achilles 
is  running  one  the  tortoise  runs  one- 
tenth  of  a  yard,  and  so  on  ad  vn- 
finitum.  , 

Achilles9  spear.  Shakespeare  s 
lines: — 

That  gold  most  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine 
Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilla'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  chance  to  kill  and  cure. 

is  an  allusion  from  the  story  told  above 
(*.v,  ACHUXEA)  of  the  healing  of  Tele- 
phus.  It  is  also  referred  to  by 
Chaucer : — 

.  speche  of  Thelophus  the  Mug, 
And  of  Achilles  with  his  qneynte  spere, 
For  he  coude  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere  <*««»> 

Achilles  tendon.  A  strong  sinew 
running  along  the  heel  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  The  tale  is  that  Thetis  took 
her  son  Achilles  by  the  heel,  and  dipped 
him  in  the  river  Styx  to  make  him  in- 
vulnerable. The  water  washed  every 
part,  except  the  heel  in  his  mother's 
hand.  It  was  on  this  vulnerable  point 
the  hero  was  slam  ;  and  the  sinew  of 
the  heel  is  called,  in  consequence, 
tendo  Achtifas.  A  post-Homeric  story. 

The  heel  of  Achilles.  The  vulner- 
able or  weak  point  in  a  man's  char- 
acter or  of  a  nation. 

Aching  Void,  An.  That  desolation 
of  heart  which  arises  from  the  recol- 
lection of  some  cherished  endearment 
no  longer  possessed. 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoy'd 

How  sweet  their  memory  still 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 

The  world  can  never  fill 

Cooper,  Walking  will  God 

Achit'ophel.  Achitophel  was 
David's  traitorous  counsellor,  who 
deserted  to  Absalom ;  but  his  advice 
being  disregarded,  he  hanged  himself 
(2  Sam.  xv).  The  Achitophel  of  Dry- 
den's  satire  (see  ABSALOM  AND  ACHET- 
OPHEL)  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury : — 

Of  these  (tht  rebtb)  the  false  Achitophel  was  first , 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  coast , 
For  dose  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit , 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ,    ' 
Restless,  unfii'd  in  principles  and  place  , 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  in  disgrace 

1,150 

A'chor.  Said  by  Pliny  to  be  the 
name  of  the  deity  prayed  to  by  the 
Cyre'neans  for  the  averting  of  insect 
pests.  See  FUES,  GOD  OF. 

Acid  Test.  A  test,  or  trial,  that 
will  finally  decide  the  value,  worth, 
or  reliability  of  anything,  ]ust  as  the 
application  of  acid  is  a  certain  test 
of  gold.  It  is  a  phrase  often  used  of 
measures  to  be  taken  during  political, 
social,  economic,  or  other  crises. 
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A'cls.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
son  of  Faunus,  in  love  with  Galate'a. 
His  rival,  Polyphe'mus,  the  Cyclop, 
crushed  Mm  to  death  under  a  huge 
rock. 

Ack  emma.    See  PIP  EMMA. 

Ac 'me  (Or  a  point).  The  highest 
pitch  of  perfection;  the  term  used 
by  old  medical  writers  for  the  crisis 
of  a  disease  They  divided  the 
progress  of  a  disease  into  four  periods  : 
the  ar-che,  or  beginning ;  the  anab  '- 
as  is,  or  increase  ;  the  ac'me,  or  term 
of  its  utmost  violence ,  and  the 
pa-rac'-me,  or  decline. 

Acceme'toe.  A  monastic  order  in- 
stituted c.  430  by  Alexander,  a  Syrian 
monk.  The  24  hours  were  divided  into 
8-hour  "  shifts,"  and  the  order  into 
three  parts,  so  that  one-third  of  the 
order  was  incessantly  at  worship,  day 
and  night.  (Or.  voatchers,  or  the 
sleepless  ones.') 

Ac'olyte.  A  subordinate  officer  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  whose  duty  is  to 
light  the  lamps,  prepare  the  sacred 
elements,  attend  the  officiating  priests, 
etc.  (G-r.  a  follower.)  , 

Aconite.  The  herb  Monkshood  or 
Wolfsbane.  Classic  fabulists  ascribe 
its  poisonous  qualities  to  the  foam 
which  dropped  from  the  mouths  of  the 
three-headed  Cerberus,  when  Her- 
cules, at  the  command  of  Eurystheus, 
dragged  the  monster  from  the  in- 
fernal regions.  (Gr.  aicdvLTov ;  Lat. 
aconltum.) 

Lurida  terribilea  misoent  Aconita  novercte 

Ovid.  Metamorphotet,  I,  147 

Acra'sla.  In  Spenser's  Faerie, 
Queene  (Bk.  II,  ca.  12),  an  enchantress, 
mistress  of  the  "  Bower  of  Bliss." 
She  transformed  her  lovers  into  mon- 
strous shapes,  and  kept  them  cap- 
tives. Sir  Guyon  captures  her,  frees 
her  victims,  destroys  the  bower,  and 
sends  her  in  chains  of  adamant  to  the 
Faerie  Queene.  She  is  the  personifi- 
cation 0$  Intemperance,  the  name 
signifying  "lack  of  self-control." 

Acra'tes.  The  typification  of  self- 
indulgence  in  the  JFaene  Queene  (Bk. 
II,  ca.  4),  father  (by  Despite)  of 
Cymoch'les  and  Pyrochle's. 

Acre.  O.E.  cecer,  is  akin  to  the 
Lat.  ager  and  Ger.  acker  (a  field). 
God's  Acre,  a  cemetery  or  church 
yard.  Longfellow  calls  this  an  "  ancient 
Saxon  phrase,"  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  a  modern  borrowing  from 
Germany. 

A'cre-fight.  A  "ghost-word,"  t.e. 
a  word  having  no  real  existence ;  it  is 
said  to  denote  a  duel  in  the  open 


Acre-shot 


Acton 


field,  originally  between  Scotch  and 
English  Borderers.  It  first  appears 
in  John  dowel's  Law  Dictionary 
(1607),  and,  according  to  the  O.E.D., 
"  seems  to  be  merely  transliterated 
by  him  from  a  mediaeval  Latin  phrase 
acram  committere  in  the  Annals  of 
Burton,  1237,  where  acram  (for  pug- 
nam)  is  a  bad  translation  of  O.E 
camp,  combat,  confused  with  Lat 
campus,  Fr.  champ,  and  so  with 
Eng.  acre.  The  word  has  never  been 
in  use  outside  the  dictionaries. 

Acre-shot  An  obsolete  name  for  a 
land  tax.  "  Shot "  is  scot  See  SOOT 
AND  LOT. 

A'cres,  Bob.  A  coward  by  char- 
acter in  Sheridan's  The  Rivals,  whose 
courage  always  "  oozed  out  at  his 
fingers'  ends."  Hence,  a  man  of  this 
kind  is  sometimes  called  "  a  regular 
Bob  Acres." 

Acroamat'ics,  or  Acroat'ics.  Ester  '- 
ical  lectures ;  the  lectures  of  Aris- 
totle, which  none  but  his  chosen 
disciples  were  allowed  to  attend. 
Those  given  to  the  public  generally 
were  called  exoter'ic.  (Gr.  delivered 
to  an  audience ;  aK/>o<kr0ai,  to  hear 
lectures.) 

Ac  'robat  means  one  who  goes  on  his 
extremities,  or  uses  only  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  and  toes  in  moving  about.  (It 
is  from  Gr.  akros,  the  point,  or  ex- 
tremity, baino,  to  go.) 

Acrop  'oils  (Gk.  a&roa,  point,  height, 
polis,  city).  An  elevated  citadel, 
especially  of  ancient  Athens,  where 
was  built  in  the  5th  century  B  c.  the 
Parthenon,  the  Erechtheum,  and  the 
Propylssa  or  monumental  gate. 

Acrostic  (Gr.  aJcros,  extremity, 
stichos,  row,  line  of  verse).  A  piece 
of  verse  in  which  the  initial  letters  of 
each  line  read  downwards  consecu- 
tively form  a  word  ;  if  the  final  letters 
read  in  the  same  way  also  form  a 
word  it  is  a  double  acrostic;  if  the 
middle  letters  as  well  it  is  a  triple 
acrostic.  The  term  was  first  applied 
to  the  excessively  obscure  prophecies 
of  the  Erythraean  sibyl ;  they  were 
written  on  loose  leaves,  and  the 
initial  letters  made  a  word  'when  the 
leaves  were  sorted  and  laid  m  order. 
(Dwnys.  iv,  62.) 

Acrostic  Poetry  among  the  Hebrews 
consisted  of  twenty-two  lines  or 
stanzas  beginning  with,  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  succession  (cp.  ABECE- 
DARIAN HYMNS).  There  are  acrostics 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  and  in  the 
comedo  of  Plautus,  and  among  the 


English  Elizabethans  they  were  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Act  and  Opponency.    An  "  Act,"  in 

our  University  language,  consists  of  a 
thesis  publicly  maintained  by  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  with  the  "  disputa- 
tion "  thereon.  The  person  dis- 
puting" with  the  "  keeper  of  the 
Act "  is  called  the  "  opponent,"  and 
his  function  is  called  an  "  opponency." 
In  some  degrees  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  keep  his  Act,  and  then  to 
be  the  opponent  of  another  disputant. 
This  custom  has  long  been  given  up 
at  Oxford,  but  at  Cambridge  the 
thesis  and  examination  for  the  doctor's 
degree  in  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine is  still  called  an  "  Act." 

Act  of  Faith.    See  AUTO  DA  Ffi. 

Act  of  God.  Loss  arising  from  the 
action  of  forces  uncontrollable  by 
man,  such  as  a  hurricane,  lightning, 
etc.,  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  *'  act  of 
God,"  and  hence  has  no  legal  redress. 
A  Devonshire  jury  once  found — "  That 
deceased  died  by  the  act  of  God, 
brought  about  by  the  flooded  condi- 
tion of  the  river." 

Act&'on.  In  Grecian  mythology 
a  huntsman,  who,  having  surprised 
Diana  bathing,  was  changed  by  her 
into  a  stag  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  hounds.  A  stag  being  a  horned 
animal,  he  became  a  representative 
of  men  whose  wives  are  unfaithful. 
See  HOEN 

Like  Sir  Acta-on  he,  with  Rlngwood  at  thy  he«L 

Shaktspeare    Merry  Wtoet,  ii,  1 

The  Emperors  themselves  did  wear  Action's  badge. 

Burton    Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (1621) 

Ac'tlan  Games.  The  games  cele- 
brated at  Actium  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
They  were  reinstituted  by  Augustus 
to  celebrate  his  naval  victory  over 
Antony,  31  B.C.,  and  were  held  every 
five  years. 

Action  Sermon.  A  sacramental 
sermon  (in  the  Scots  Presbyterian 
Church), 

I  returned  home  About  «ev«n,  and  addressed  myself 
towards  my  Action  Sermon  — E  Irving  (in  Mrs  Ollphant'a 
Z0W. 

Active,  Active  verbs,  verbs  which 
act  on  the  noun  governed. 

Active  capital.  ^Property  in  actual 
employment  in  a  given  concern. 

A  ctwe  commerce.  Is  commerce  that 
is  carried  to  and  fro  in  one's  own  ships, 
as  opposed  to  passive  commerce,  which 
is  that  carried  in  foreign  vessels. 

Acton.  A  taffeta,  or  leather-quilted 
dress,  worn  under  the  habergeon  to 
keep  the  body  from  being  chafed  or 
bruised.  (Fr.  hoqiwton,  cotton-wool, 
padding.) 
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Actresses 


Adam 


Coryat,  in  his  Crudities 
(1611),  says,  ''When  I  went  to  a 
theatre  (in  Venice)  I  observed  certain 
things  that  I  never  saw  before ;  for 
I  saw  women  acte.  ...  I  have  heard 
that  it  hath  sometimes  been  used  in 
London,"  but  the  first  public  appear- 
ance of  a  woman  on  the  stage  in 
England  was  on  8  Dec.,  1660,  when 
Margaret  Hughes,  Prince  Rupert's 
mistress,  played  Desdemona  in  Othello 
at  a  new  theatre  in  Clare  Market, 
London.  Previous  to  that  female 
parts  had  always  been  taken  by  boys  ; 
Edward  Kynaston  (d.  1706)  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  male  actor  to  play 
a  woman  on  the  English  stage,  in 
serious  drama. 

Whereas,  women's  parts  In  plays  have  hitherto  been 
acted  by  men  In  the  habits  of  women  *  we  do  permit 
and  give  leave  for  the  time  to  come  that  all  women's 
parts  be  acted  by  women,  1662  — Charles  II 

Acu  tetigisti.    See  REM  ACU. 

Ad  Kalendas  Grsecas  (Lat.).  (De- 
ferred) to  the  Greek  Calends — ie.  for 
ever.  (It  shall  be  done)  on  the  Greek 
Calends — i.e.  never — for  the  Greeks 
had  no  Calends  (ovu.).  Suetonius* tells 
us  that  this  used  to  be  the  reply  of 
Augustus  to  the  question  when  he  was 
going  to  pay  his  creditors. 

Ad  inquirendum  (Lat.).  A  judicial 
writ  commanding  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  some  complaint. 

Ad  libitum  (Lat.).  To  choice,  at 
pleasure,  without  restraint. 

Ad  rem  (Lat.).  To  the  point  in 
hand  ;  to  the  purpose. 

Ad  valo'rem  (Lat.)-  According  to 
the  price  charged  A  commercial 
term  used  in  imposing  customs  duties 
according  to  the  value  of  the  goods 
imported.  Thus,  if  teas  pay  duty  ad 
vatorem9t>hQ  high  priced  tea  will  pay 
more  duty  per  pound  than  the  lower 
priced  tea. 

Ad  vitam  aut  culpam  (Lat.).  A 
phrase,  meaning  literally  "  to  life- 
time or  fault,"  used  in  Scotch  law  of 
the  permanency  of  an  appointment, 
unless  forfeited  by  misconduct. 

Adam.  The  Talmudists  say  that 
Adam  lived  in  Paradise  only  twelve 
hours,  and  account  for  the  time 
thus  : — 

L  God  collected  the  dust  and  animated  it 

H.  Adam  stood  on  his  feet. 

IV  He  named  the  animals 

VI  He  slept  and  Eve  was  created 
VH   He  married  the  woman. 

X.  He  fell. 
XH  He  was  thrust  out  of  Paradise. 

Mohammedan  legends  add  to  the 
Bible  story  the  tradition  that — 

God  sent  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Israfel  one  after  the 
other  to  fetch  seven  handfule  of  earth  from  different 
depths  and  of  different  colours  for  the  creation  of  Adam 
(thereby  accounting  for  the  varying  colours  of  inankind) 
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but  that  they  returned  empty-handed  because  Earth 
foresaw  that  the  creature  to  be  made  from  her  would 
rebel  against  God  and  draw  down  his  curse  on  her, 
whereupon  Azrael  was  sent.  He  executed  the  commission, 
and  for  that  reason  was  appointed  to  separate  the  souls 
from  the  bodies  and  hence  became  the  Angel  of  Death. 
The  earth  he  had  taken  was  carried  into  Arabia  to  a  place 
between  Mecca  and  Tayef ,  where  it  was  kneaded  by  the 
angels,  fashioned  into  human  form  by  God,  and  left  to 
dry  for  either  forty  days  or  forty  years  It  Is  also  said 
that  while  the  clay  was  being  endowed  with  life  and  a 
soul,  when  the  breath  breathed  by  God  into  the  nostrils 
had  reached  as  far  as  the  navel,  the  only  half-living 
Adam  tried  to  rise  up  and  got  an  ugly  fall  for  MB  pains 
Mohammedan  tradition  holds  that  he  was  buried  on 
Aboucais,  a  mountain  of  Arabia.  (See  ADAM'S  PEAK  . 
EBLIS) 

Old  as  Adam.  Generally  used  as  a 
reproof  for  stating  as  news  some- 
thing well  known.  "  That's  as  old 
as  Adam,"  it  was  known  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Adam. 

The  old  Adam.  The  of  ending 
Adam,  etc. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came 
Anij  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him 
Shakespeare    Henry  V,  i,  1 

Adam,  as  the  head  of  unredeemed 
man,  stands  for  "  original  sin,"  or 
"  man  without  regenerating  grace." 

The  second  Adam.  The  new  Adam9 
etc.  Jesus  Christ  is  so  called. 

The  Tempter  set 

Our  second  Adam,  in  the  wilderness, 
To  show  T*im  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  their  glory 

Paradise  Lost,  si,  385 

Milton  probably  derived  the  idea  from 
Rom.  vi,  6,  or  1  Cor.  xv,  22  : — 

For  as  hi  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive. 

Compare  the  address  of  God  to  the 
Saviour  in  Paradise  Lost,  in  : — 

Be  thou  in  Adam's  room 
The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam's  son. 
As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee, 
As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restored 
As  many  as  are  restored 

In  the  same  way  Milton  calls  Mary 
our  "  second  Eve  "   (Paradise  Lost,  v, 
387,  and  x,  183). 
When  Adam  delved. 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

This,  according  to  the  Historia 
Anglicana  of  Thos.  Walsingham  (d. 
1422),  was  the  text  of  John  Ball's 
speech  at  Blackheath  to  the  rebels  in 
Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  (1381).  It 
seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  some 
lines  by  Eichard  Bolle  of  Hampole 
(d.  <c.  1349) : — 

When  Adam  daLfe  and  Eve  spanne 

To  spire  of  thou  may  spede, 

Where  was  then  the  pride  of  man. 

That  now  manes  his  meed  ? 

Shakespeare  has  an  echo  of  the  say- 
mg  in  2  Henry  VI,  iv,  2  : — 

Stafford    Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer , 
*  *    ft?  ^ou  to?861*  *  shearman,  art  thou  not  r 
Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener 
JBro  And  what  of  that  ? 

The  French  equivalent  of  the  saying 

IS  : —         AU  temps  pass6,  Berthe  fllait. 

"  Berthe  "  being  Bertha  (d.  783),  wife 


Adamant 


Adamites 


of  Pepin  and  mother  of  Charlemagne. 
Cp.  Jack's  as  good  as  his  master,  under 
JACK  (phrases). 

Adam  Bell.  See  OLYM  OF  THE 
GLOUGH. 

Adam  Cupid — i.e.  Archer  Cupid, 
probably  alluding  to  Adam  Bell.  In 
all  the  early  editions  the  line  in 
Romeo  and  Juhet  (II,  i,  13) :— "  Young 
Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim," 
reads  "  Young  Abraham  Cupid,"  etc. 
The  emendation  was  suggested  by 
.Steevens. 

Adam's  ale.  Water ,  because  the 
first  man  had  nothing  else  to  drink 
In  Scotland  sometimes  called  Adam's 
Wine. 

Adam's  apple.  The  protuberance 
in  the  forepart  of  the  throat,  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  of  the  larynx ;  so  called 
from  the  superstition  that  a  piece  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  stuck  in  Adam's 
throat. 

Adam's  needle.  Gen.  lu,  7,  tells  us 
that  Adam  and  Eve  "  sewed  fig  leaves 
together  "  ;  needles  were  (presumably) 
not  then  obtainable,  but  certain  plants 
furnish  needle-like  spines,  and  to  some 
of  these  the  name  has  been  given. 
•The  chief  is  the  Yucca,  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America 
i  Adam's  Peak.  A  mountain  in 
Ceylon  where,  according  to  Moham- 
medan legend,  Adam  bewailed  his 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  standing  on 
one  foot  for  200  years  to  expiate  his 
crime ;  when  Gabriel  took  him  to 
Mount  Arafath,  where  he  found 
Eve. 

In  the  granite  la  a  curious  Impression  resembling  a 
human  foot,  Above  5  feet  long  by  2fr  broad  ,  the  Hludfts, 
however,  assert  that  it  was  made  by  Buddha  when  he 
ascended  to  heaven. 

Adam's  profession.  Gardening  or 
agriculture  is  sometimes  so  called — 
for  obvious  reasons. 

There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers, 
and  grave-makers ,  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession 
Shakespeare  •  JSamlst,  v,  1. 

Parson  Adams.  The  type  of  a 
[benevolent,  simple-minded,  eccentric 
'country  clergyman ;  ignorant  of  the 
world,  bold  as  a  lion  for  the  truth, 
and  modest  as  a  girl.  Fielding's 
Joseph  Andrews. 

|  Adamant  (from  Gr.  a,  not,  damad, 
I  tame),  a  word  used  for  any  stone 
or  mineral  of  excessive  hardness 
(especially  the  diamond,  wkich  is 
really  the  same  word) ;  also  for  the 
magnet  or  loadstone  ,  and,  by  poets, 
for  hardness  or  firmness  in  the  ab- 
stract. Thus,  in  Zech  vii,  12,  we 
have  "  they  made  their  hearts  as  an 
adamant  stone,"  and  Virgil  (£8n.  vi, 
552)  speaks  of  "  adamantine  pillars," 


meaning  that  they  were  strong  and 
solid.  Milton  frequently  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  way  Thus,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  11,  436,  he  says  the 
gates  of  hell  were  made  "  of  burning 
adamant "  ;  Satan,  he  tells  us  (vi, 
110)  • — 

Came  towering  armed  in  adamant  and  gold 

And  at  vi.  255  he  speaks  of — 

the  rocky  orb 

Of  ten  fold  adamant,  his  ample  shield, 
A  vast  circumference* 

In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  n,  1, 

You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant , 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel 

we  have  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  both  senses.  Adamant  as  a 
name  for  the  loadstone,  or  magnet, 
seems  to  have  arisen  through  an 
erroneous  derivation  of  the  word  by 
early  mediaeval  Latin  writers  from 
Late  Lat ,  adamare,  to  take  a  liking 
for,  to  have  an  attraction  for.  So, 
Chaucer  has  : — 

Bight  as  betwixen  adamauntes  two 
Of  even  might,  a  pece  of  teen  y-set, 
That  hath  no  might  to  meve  to  ne  fro 

Parlement  of  JFoula,  148. 

And  Shakespeare's : — 

As  true  as  steel,  aa  plantage  to  the  moon, 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant. 

Trollus  and  Creisida,  ill,  2, 

Bacon   in    his    Essay,     Of   Travel, 

says : — 

When  he  etayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him  [the 
traveller]  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of 
the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  acquaint- 
ance 

And  in  Sir  John  Mand&ville's  Travels 
(ch.  xiv)  we  come  across  the  "  adam- 
ant "  as  a  test  for  the  diamond : — 

.  .  Men  take  the  Ademand,  that  is  the  Schipmannes 
Ston,  that  drawethe  the  Nedle  to  him,  and  men  leyn  the 
Dyamand  upon  the  Ademand*  and  leyn  the  Nedle  before 
the  Ademand  ,  and  if  the  Dyamand  be  gode  and  vertuoua, 
the  Ademand  drawethe  not  the  Nedle  to  him,  whila  the 
Dyamand  is  there  present. 

Pliny  (xxxvii,  15)  tells  us  there 
are  six  unbreakable  stones,  but  the 
classical  adamas  (gen.  adamant-is]  is 
generally  supposed  to  mean  the  dia- 
mond. 

Adamas 'tor.  The  spirit  of  the 
stormy  Cape  (Good  Hope),  described 
by  Camoens  m  the  Zusiad  as  a 
hideous  phantom  that  appears  to 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  prophesies  dis- 
aster to  all  seeking  to  make  the  voyage 
to  India. 

Ad'amites.  The  name  given  to 
various  heretical  sects  who  supposed 
themselves  to  attain  to  primitive  in- 
nocence by  rejecting  marriage  and 
clothing.  There  was  such  a  sect  in 
North  Africa  in  the  2nd  century ; 
the  Abehtes  (q  v.)  were  similar ;  the 
heresy  reappeare4  in  Savoy  in  t>h9 


Adams 

14th  century,  and  spread  over  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  in  the  15th 
and  16th  One  Picard,  of  Bohemia, 
was  the  leader  in  1400,  and  styled 
himself  "  Adam,  son  of  God."  There 
are  references  to  the  sect  in  James 
Shirley's  comedy  Hyde  Park  (II,  iv) 
(1632),  and  in  The  Guardian,  No.  134 
(1713). 

Adams,  Abraham.  See  PAHSON 
ADAMS 

Ad'dison  of  the  North.  A  sobri- 
quet of  Henry  Mackenzie  (1745- 
1831),  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling. 

Addison's  Disease.  A  state  of  anae- 
mia, languor,  irritable  stomach,  etc., 
associated  with  disease  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  :  so  named  from  Dr. 
Thos.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital  (d. 
1860),  who  first  described  it. 

Addisonian  Termination.  The  name 
given  by  Bishop  Hurd  to  the  con- 
struction which  closes  a  sentence  with 
a  preposition,  such  as  —  "which  the 
prophet  took  a  distinct  view  of." 
Warned,  of  course,  from  Joseph 
Addison,  who  frequently  employed  it. 

Ad  'die  is  the  Old  English  adela,  mire, 
or  liquid  filth;  hence  rotten,  putrid, 
worthless. 

Addle  egg.  An  egg  which  has  no 
germ;  also  one  in  which  the  chick 
has  died.  Hence,  fig.,  addle-headed, 
addle-pate,  empty-headed.  As  an 
addle-egg  produces  no  living  bird,  so 
an  addle-pate  lacks  brains. 

The  Addled  Parliament.  The  sec- 
ond Parliament  of  James  I,  5th  April 
to  7th  June,  1614.  It  refused  to 
grant  supplies  until  grievances  had 
been  redressed,  and  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  did  not  pass  a  single  measure. 

Adelantado.  A  bigwig,  the  great 
boss  of  the  place.  Spanish  for  ^'  his 
excellency  "  (from  adelantar,  to  pro- 
mote), and  is  given  to  the  governor  of 
a  province. 

Opera  no  door.  If  the  adelantado  of  Spain  were  here 
he  should  not  enter—  £«n  Jonton,  Every  Man  out  of 


Middleton,  in  Blurt,  Master  Constable 
(IV,  lii),  uses  lantedo  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  this  word. 

Adept7  means  one  who  has  attained 
(Lat.  adeptus,  participle  of  adipisci). 
The  alchemists  applied  the  term  vere 
adep'tus  to  those  persons  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  "  attained  to  the  know- 
ledge of  "  the  elixir  of  hie  or  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

Alchemist*  tell  ua  there  are  always  11  adepts,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Like  the  sacred  chickens  of  Compostella, 
of  which  there  are  only  2  and  always  2—  a  cock  and  a 
ben. 

In  Roslcrucian  lore  as  leara'd 
Ae  he  that  vere  adeptus  earn'd 

tfw#$m  I,  i,  546 


Admiral 

Ades'sena'rians  (Lat.  adesse,  to  be 
present).  A  branch  of  the  Sacra- 
mentarians  (q.v.)  who  held  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
eucharist,  but  that  the  bread  and  wine 
do  not  lose  any  of  their  original 
properties. 

Ades'te  Fideles  ("  O  come,  all  ye 
faithful  ").  A  Christmas  hymn  com- 
posed by  John  Reading  (d.  1692), 
organist  at  Winchester  and  author  of 
"  Dulce"  Domum." 

Adiaph'orists  (Gr.,  indifferent). 
Followers  of  Melanchthon  ;  moderate 
Lutherans,  who  held  that  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  Luther  are  matters  of  in- 
difference They  accepted  the  In- 
terim of  Augsburg  (gyy.). 

Adieu  (Fr.  to  God).  An  elliptical 
form  for  I  commend  you  to  God  (cp. 
GOOD-BTB). 

Adjective  Colours  are  those  which 
require  a  mordant  before  they  can  be 
used  as  dyes. 

Adjourn'  (Fr.  a-journer).  To  put 
off  to  another  day. 

Lady,  Tin-to  that  court  thou  me  ajourne 
That  cleped  IB  thy  bench 

CJueu&r**  A.  B  C  (c.  1360) 

Adjournment  of  the  House.  Sec 
under  MOVE. 

Admirable,  The.  Abraham  ben 
Men  ibn  Ezra,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
Jew  (1092-1167),  was  so  called.  He 
was  noted  as  a  mathematician, 
philologist,  poet,  astronomer,  and 
commentator  on  the  Bible. 

Tlw  Ad'mirable  Cnchton.  James 
Crichton  (1560-1585  ?),  Scottish  tra- 
veller, scholar,  and  swordsman.  So 
called  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart. 

Admirable  Doctor  (Doctor  mirabilis). 
Roger  Bacon  (1214  P-1294),  the  Eng- 
lish mediaeval  philosopher. 

Admiral,  corruption  of  Arabic  Amir 
(lord  or  commander),  with  the  article 
al,  as  in  Amir-al-ma  (commander  of 
the  water),  Amir-al-Omra  (comman- 
der of  the  forces),  Amir-al-Muminim 
(commander  of  the  faithful). 

Milton  uses  the  old  form  for  the 
ship  itself ;  speaking  of  Satan,  he 
says : — 

His  spear— to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand- 
He  walked  with  —Paradite  Lost,  i,  ',292. 

In  England  there  are  now  four 
grades  of  Admiral,  viz.  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  Admiral,  Vice-Admiral,  and 
Rear  -  Admiral.  There  used  to  be 
three  classes,  named  from  the  colour 
of  their  flag— Admiral  of  the  Red, 


Admonitionists 


Adoption 


Admiral  of  the  White,  and  Admiral  of 
the  Blue*  who,  in  engagements,  held 
the  centre,  van,  and  rear  respectively. 
The  distinction  was  abolished  in 
1864. 

Admiral  of  the  Blue  (see  above), 
used  facetiously  for  a  hutcher  who 
dresses  in  blue  to  conceal  blood  stains 
or  a  tapster,  from  his  blue  apron. 

As  Boon  as  customers  begin  to  stir 
The  Admiral  of  the  Blue  cries,  "  Coming,  Sir  1 " 
Poor  Robin,  1731 

Admiral  of  the  Red.  (see  above] , 
facetiously  applied  to  a  wmebibber 
whose  face  and  nose  are  very  red. 

Admonitionists,    or    Admonitioners. 

Certain  Puritans  who  in  1571  sent  an 
admonition  to  the  Parliament  con- 
demning everything  in  the  Church  of 
England  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Gene  'va. 

Ado'nai  (Heb.  pi.  of  adon,  lord), 
A  name  given  to  the  Deity  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  used  by  them  in  place 
of  Yahw  eh  (Jehovah),  the  "  ineffable 
name,"  wherever  this  occurs.  In  the 
Vulgate,  and  hence  in  the  Wyclif, 
Coverdale,  and  Douai  versions,  it  is 
given  for  Jehovah  in  JBxod  vi,  3, 
where  the  A.V.  reads  : — 

And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name 
JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them 

Thus  James  Howell  says  of  the 
Jews  :— — 

.  they  sing  many  tunes,  and  Adonai  th«y  make  the 
ordinary  name  of  God  Jehovah  la  pronounced  at  high 
Festivals  Letters,  Bfc.  I,  sec.  vi,  U  (3  June,  168$) 

Adona  'Is.  The  poetical  name  given 
by  Shelley  to  Keats  in  his  elegy  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  (1821),  prob- 
ably m  allusion  to  the  mourning  for 
Adonis. 

Ado'nia.  The  feast  of  Adonis, 
celebrated  in  Assyria,  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  Judsaa,  Persia,  Cyprus,  and 
Greece,  for  eight  days.  Lucian  gives 
a  long  description  of  these  feasts, 
which  were  generally  held  at  mid- 
summer and  at  which  the  women  first 
lamented  the  death  and  afterwards 
rejoiced  at  the  resurrection  of  Adonis 
— a  custom  referred  to  in  the  Bible 
(JSzek.  vui,  14),  where  Adorns  appears 
under  his  Phoenician  name,  Tammuz 
(q.v.). 

Ado'nis.  In  Greek  mythology  a 
beautiful  youth  who  was  Beloved  by 
Venus,  and  was  killed  by  a  boar  while 
hunting.  Honce,  usually  ironically, 
any  beautiful  young  man,  as  in 
Massmger's  Parliament  of  Zove,  II, 
2  :— 

Of  all  men 

I  ever  tair  yet.  In  my  settled  judgment  .  . 

Thou  art  the  ugliest  creature ,  and  when  trlmm'd  up 


To  the  height,  as  them  Imagin'et,  in  mine  eyes, 
A  leper  with  a  clap-dish  (to  give  notice 
He  is  infectious),  in  respect  of  thee 
Appears  a  young  Adonis 

And  Leigh  Hunt,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  sent  to  prison  for  libelling 
George  IV  when  Regent,  and  calling 
him  "  a  corpulent  Adonis  of  50 " 
(Examiner,  1813). 

The  Adonis  Flower,  according  to 
Bion,  the  rose  ;  Pliny  (i,  23)  says  it 
is  the  anemone ;  others,  the  field 
poppy ;  but  now  generally  used  for 
the  pheasant's  eye,  called  in  French 
goute-de-sang,  because  in  fable  it 
sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  gored 
hunter. 

Adonis  Garden.  A  worthless  toy; 
a  very  perishable  good. 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens 
That  one  day  bloom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 
Shakttpeare     1  Henry  Vlt  i,  vl 

The  allusion  is  to  the  baskets  or 
pots  of  earth  used  at  the  Adonia 
(g.v.),  in  which  quick-growing  plants 
were  sown,  tended  for  eight  days, 
allowed  to  wither,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  river  with  images  of 
the  dead  Adonis. 

In  Spenser's  JFaene  Queene  (Bk  III, 
ca.  vi)  the  Garden  of  Adonis  is 
where — 

All  the  goodly  flowres, 
Wherewith  dame  Nature  doth  her  beautifle 
And  decks  the  ffirlonds  of  her  paramoures, 
Are  ietcht :  there  Is  the  first  seminarie 
Of  all  things  that  are  borne  to  live  and  die, 
According  to  their  klndes 

It  is  to  these  gardens  that  Milton 
also  refers  in  Paradise  Lost  (ix, 
440) :— 

Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feigned 
Or  of  revived  Adonis,  or  renowned 
Alclnous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son 

Adonis  River.  A  stream  which 
flows  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  near 
Byblos  which  runs  red  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  feast  of  Adonis  was 
held. 

Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian,  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rook 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. 

MiUcn    Para&it*  Lo*t,  i,  446 

Ado'nists.  Those  Jews  who  main- 
tain that  the  vowels  of  the  word 
Adonai  (q*v.)  are  not  the  vowels  neces- 
sary to  make  the  tetragrammaton 
(a.t?.),  JHVH,  into  the  name  of  the 
Deity.  See  also  JEHOVAH. 

Adop  'tion.  Adoption  by  arms.  An 
ancient  custom  of  giving  arms  to  a 
person  of  merit,  which  laid  him  under 
the  obligation  of  being  your  champion 
and  defender. 

Adoption  by  baptism.     Being  god- 
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Adoption  Controversy 


Advowson 


father  or  godmother  to  a  child.  The 
child  by  baptism  is  your  godchild 

Adoption  by  hair.  Bo 'son,  King  of 
Provence  (879-889),  is  said  to  have 
cut  off  his  hair  and  to  have  given  it 
to  Pope  John  VIII  as  a  sign  that  the 
latter  had  adopted  ham. 

Adoption  Controversy.  Elipand, 
Archbishop  of  Tole'do,  and  Felix, 
Bishop  of  Urgel  (m  the  8th  century), 
maintained  that  Christ  in  his  human 
nature  was  the  son  of  God  by  adoption 
only  ( Rom.  viii,  29),  though  in  his  pre- 
existing state  he  was  the  "begotten 
Son  of  God  "  in  the  ordinary  catholic 
acceptation.  Duns  Scotus,  Durandus, 
and  CaHxtus  were  among  the  Adop- 
tioniste  who  supported  this  view, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Frankfort  m  794. 

Adoptive  Emperors.  In  Roman 
history,  the  five  Emperors,  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
Marcus  Aurelms,  each  of  whom  (ex- 
cept Nerva,  who  was  elected  by  the 
Senate)  was  the  adopted  son  of  his 
predecessor.  Their  period  (96-180)  is 
said  to  have  been  the  happiest  in  the 
whole  history  of  Rome. 

Adoration  of  the  Cross.  See  AN- 
DREW, ST. 

Adram  'melech.       A      Babylonian 
deity  to   whom,   apparently,   infants  • 
were  burnt  in  sacrifice  (2  Kings  xvii, 
31).    Possibly  the  sun  god  worshipped 
at  Sippar  (i.e.  Sepharvaom) 

Adrastus.  (i)  A  mythical  Greek 
king  of  Argos,  leader  of  the  expedition 
of  the  "  Seven  Against  Thebes  "  (see 
under  SEVEN),  (n)  In  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem Delivered  (Bk.  xx),  an  Indian 
pnnce  who  aided  the  King  of  Egypt 
against  the  crusaders.  He  was  slain 
by  Kinaldo. 

Adrian,,  St.  The  patron  saint  of 
the  Flemish  brewers  is  represented  in 
art  with  an  anvil  and  a  sword  or  axe 
close  by  it  He  had  his  limbs  cut  off 
on  a  smith's  anvil,  and  was  afterwards 
beheaded. 

Adrlel,  m  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  is  John  Sheffield,  third 
Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Sharp-judging  Adrlel,  the  musea*  friend, 
Himself  a  muse    in  Sanhedrtn'a  debate 
True  to  his  prince,  but  not  ajslave  of  state 
Whom  David's  love  -with  honours  did  adorn. 
That  from  his  disobedient  eon  were  torn, 

Part  I,  877 

Adrift.  Z  am  all  adrift  He  is  quite 
adrift.  To  turn  one  adnft*  Sea 
phrases.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  adrift 
when  it  has  broken  frem  its  moorings, 
and  is  driven  at  random  by  tho  winds. 
To  be  adrift  is  to  be  wide  of  the  mark, 


or  not  in  the  right  course.  To  turn  one 
adrift  is  to  turn  him  from  house  and 
home  to  go  his  own  way. 

Adroit'  means  "  according  to  right, 
rightly  "  (Fr.  d  droite).  The  French 
call  a  person  who  is  not  adroit  gaucJie 
(left-handed),  meaning  awkward,  boor- 
ish. 

Adsidel'se.  In  tne  ritual  of  Roman 
mythology  the  table  at  which  the 
priests  or  flamens  sat  during  sacrifice. 

Adullamltes.  The  adherents  of 
Lowe  and  Horsman,  seceders  in  1866 
from  the  Reform  Party.  John  Bright 
said  of  these  members  that  they  re- 
tired  to  the  cave  of  Adullam,  and  tried 
to  gather  round  them  all  the  discon- 
tented. The  allusion  is  to  David, 
who,  in  his  flight  from  Saul  — 

Escaped  to  the  cave  Adullam  ,  and  every  one  that  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  In  debt,  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented  gathered  themselves  unto  ^~"\ 
1  Sam  ,  xxli,  I,  2 

Adulterous     Bible.       See     BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY  NAMED 

Advent  (Lat.  ad-ventus,  the  coming 
to).  The  four  weeks  immediately 
preceding  Christinas,  commemorating 
the  first  and  second  coming  of  Christ  ; 
the  first  to  redeem,  and  the  second  to 
judge  the  world.  The  season  begins 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day  (30th  Nov.),  or 
the  Sunday  nearest  to  it. 

Adversary,  The.  A  name  fre- 
tly given  in  English  literature  to 
Devil  (from  1  Pet.  v,  8). 

Advocate  (Lat  ad,  to,  vocare,  to 
call)  One  called  to  assist  pleaders 
in  a  court  of  law. 

The  Devil's  Advocate.  A  carping  or 
adverse  critic.  From  the  Advocatus 
dmboh,  the  person  appointed  to  con- 
test the  claims  of  a  candidate  for 
canonization  before  a  papal  court.  He 
advances  all  he  can  against  the  can- 
didate, and  is  opposed  by  the  Advoca- 
tus  del  (God's  Advocate),  who  says 
all  he  can  in  support  of  the  proposal. 

Advocates'  Library,  in  Edinburgh, 
was  founded  1682,  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  Bosehaugh,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  A  dvocates,  i.e.  the  body  of 
members  of  the  Scottish  bar.  It  is 
one  of  the  libraries  to  which  books 
must  be  sent  for  purposes  of  copy- 
right (q.v.). 

Advow'son  (Lat.  advocatio,  a  call- 
ing to,  a  summons  :  cp.  ADVOCATE), 
originally  the  obligation  to  be  the 
advocate  of  a  benefice  or  living  and  to 
defend  its  rights,  the  word  now  means 
the  right  of  appointing  the  incumbent 
of  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

The  different  advowsons  are  :  — 


quen 
the 
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Adytum 


Advoivson  appendant  A  right  of 
presentation  which  belongs  to  and 
passes  with  the  manor.  This  usually 
had  its  origin  in  the  ownership  of  the 
advowson  by  the  person  who  built  or 
endowed  the  church ;  after  a  time 
they  became  regular  "  commercial 
property,"  and  advertisements  of  their 
sale  can  still  be  seen  from  time  to 
time  in  the  public  journals. 

Advowson  collative.  In  which  the 
bishop  himself  is  patron  and,  as  he 
cannot  "  presert "  to  himself,  does  by 
the  act  of  "  collation  "  (Lat.,  conferre, 
to  confer)  or  conferring  the  benefice 
all  that  is  done  m  other  cases  by  pre- 
sentation and  institution 

Advowson  donatzve.  In  which  a 
secular  patron  (usually  the  Crown)  has 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  benefice 
to  any  legally  qualified  person  without 
institution  or  induction  or  examina- 
tion by  the  bishop  or  ordinary.  This 
form  of  advowson  is  now  very  rare. 

Advowson  in  gross.  An  advowson 
which  has  become  legally  separated 
from  the  manor  to  which  it  was 
appendant.  See  G-ROSS. 

Adrowson  presentatvve.  In  which 
the*patron  (who  may  be  a  layman)  pre- 
sents to  the  bishop  who,  unless  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient  legal 
or  ecclesiastical  disability,  must  "  in- 
stitute "  the  clerk  and  send  a  man- 
date to  the  archdeacon  to  "  induct " 
him. 

Should  the  patron  be  a  Jew  his  right  of  presentation 
lapses  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  If  he  la  a  Roman 
Catholic  it  goes  to  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
according  to  the  locality  ol  the  living. 

Ad'ytum  (Gr.  a-duton,  not  to  be 
entered ;  duo,  to  go).  The  Holy  of 
Holies  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
temples,  into  which  the  general  public 
were  not  admitted ;  hence,  a  sanc- 
tum. 

.flE'diles.  Those  who,  in  ancient 
Rome,  had  charge  of  the  public  build- 
ings (cedes),  such  as  the  temples, 
theatres,  baths,  aqueducts,  sewers, 
including  roads  and  streets  also. 

£2geus.  A  fabulous  king  of  Athens 
who  gave  the  name  to  the  /Fge"an  Sea. 
His  son,  Theseus,  went  to  Crete  to 
deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  ex- 
acted by  Minos.  Theseus  said,  if  he 
succeeded  he  would  hoist  a  white  sail 
on  his  home-voyage,  as  a  signal  of  his 
safety.  This  he  neglected  to  do  ;  and 
/i'geus,  who  watched  the  ship  from,  a 
rock,  thinking  his  son  had  perished, 
threw  himself  into  the  sea. 

This  incident  is  repeated  in  the  tale 
of  Tristram  and  Isolde.  See  Tnis- 
TBAM. 

^Egine'tan  Sculptures.  Sculptures 
disoovere4  by  a  party  of  German, 


Danish,  and  English  excavators  in 
1811  at  the  temple  of  Pallas  Athene, 
m  the  little  island  of  ^Egi'na.  They 
consist  of  two  groups  of  five  and  ten 
figures  representing  exploits  of  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy,  and  probably  date 
from  about  500  B  o.,  i.e.  a  little  before 
Phidias  They  were  restored  by 
Thorwaldsen,  and  have  long  been  the 
most  remarkable  ornaments  of  the 
Glyptothek,  at  Munich. 

-ffigir'.  In  Norse  mythology  the  god 
of  the  ocean,  husband  of  Ran.  They 
had  nine  daughters  (the  billows),  who 
wore  white  robes  and  veils. 

-ffi'gis  (Gr.  goat  skin).  The  shield 
of  Jupiter  made  by  Vulcan  and  covered 
with  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthsea, 
who  had  suckled  the  infant  Zeus  It 
was  sometimes  lent  to  Atiiena, 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  when  in  her 
possession  carried  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon.  By  the  shaking  of  his  aegis 
Zeus  produced  storms  and  thunder ; 
in  art  it  is  usually  represented  as  a 
kind  of  cloak  fringed  with  serpents ; 
and  it  is  symbolical  of  divine  pro- 
tection— hence  the  modern  use  of  the 
word  in  such  phrases  as  /  throw  my 
cegis  over  you,  I  give  you  my  protec- 
tion. 

-ffigro'tat  (Lat.  he  is  ill).  In  uni- 
versity parlance,  a  medical  certificate 
of  indisposition  to  exempt  the  bearer 
from  attending  chapel  and  college 
lectures. 

'A  E  I',  a  common  motto  on 
jewellery,  is  Greek,  and  stands  for 
"  for  ever  and  for  aye  " 

A.  E.  I.  0.  U.  The  device  adopted 
by  Frederick  V,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
on  becoming  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III  in  1440,  They  had  been  used  by 
his  predecessor^  Albert  II,  and  then 
stood  for — 

Albertus  Electus  Imperator  Optimua  Vivat 

The  meaning  that  Frederick  gave 
them  was — 

Archldux  Blectua  Imperator  Opttoe  Vivat. 

Many  other  versions  are  known,  in- 
cluding— 

Auetriue  Eat  Imperare  Orbi  Unlverso 
Alles  Erdreich  1st  Oesterrelch  Unterthan. 
Austria's  Empire  la  Overall  Universal. 

To  which  wags  added  after  the  war  of 
1866— 

Austria's  Emperor  Is  Ousted  Utterly 

Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
translated  the  motto  thus : — 

Austria  Brit  In  Orbe  Ultima  (Austria  witt  be  lowest  in 
the  world) 

j&ne'as.  The  hero  of  Virgil's  epic, 
son  of  Anchises,  king  of  Dardanus,  and 
Aphrodite.  According  to  Homer  he 
fought  against  the  Greeks  m  the 
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Trojart  War  and  after  the  sack  of 
Troy  reigned  in  the  Troad.  Later 
legends  tell  how  he  carried  his  father 
Anchi'ses  on  his  shoulders  from  the 
flames  of  Troy,  and  after  roaming 
about  for  many  years,  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  founded  a  colony  which  the 
Romans  claim  as  their  origin.  The 
epithet  applied  to  him  is  pvus,  mean- 
ing "  dutiful." 

jEne'id.  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil 
(in  twelve  books).  So  called  from 
&ne'as  and  the  suffix  -is,  plur  id&s 
(belonging  to). 

The  story  of  SInon  (says  MaerOMun)  and  the  taJdng 
of  Troy  la  borrowed  from  Plunder 

The  loves  of  Dido  and  .(Eneas  are  taken  from  those  of 
Medea.  and  Jason,  in  Apollonfas  of  Rhodes 

The  story  of  the  Wooden  Horse  and  burning  of  Troy 
is  from  Arctmus  of  MHfitns.  j 

-ffiolian  Harp.     The  wind  harp.     A 
box  on  which  strings  are  stretched. 
Being  placed  where  a  draught  gets  to 
the  strings,  they  utter  musical  sounds. 
Awake,  JSolian  lyre,  awake, 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 

Gray     Proffreu  of  Potty 
TMfc*  an  JEolUn  harp  that  wakes 
No-  certain  air,  bat  overtakes 
far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes. 

Tennyson     The  Two  Toteet 


Mode,  in  Music,  the  ninth 
of  the  church  modes,  also  called  the 
Hypodorian,  the  range  being  from  A 
to  A,  the  dominant  3?  or  E,  and  the 
mediant  E  or  C.  It  is  characterized 
as  "  grand  and  pompous  though  some- 
tunes  soothing.  ' 

^Eolian  Rocks.  A  geological  term 
for  those  rocks  the  formation  and  dis- 
tribution of  which  has  been  due  more 
to  the  agency  of  wind  than  to  that  of 
water.  Most  of  the  New  Bed  Sand- 
stones, and  many  of  the  Old  Bed,  are 
of  JEoIian.  origin. 

JEol'to  Digamma.  The  sixth  letter 
of  the  early  Greek  .alphabet  (F), 
sounded  like  our  w.  Thus  oinos  with 
the  digamma  was  sounded  wovnos  ; 
whence  the  Latin  vinum,  our  wvne. 
Gamma,  or  g,  was  shaped  thus  T, 
hence  digamma  =  double  g\  it  was 
early  disused  as  a  letter,  but  was 
retained  as  the  symbol  for  the  numeral 
6.  True  <33olic  was  the  dialect  of 
Lesbos. 

<83'olus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was 
"  god  of  the  winds." 

JEon  (Gr.  awn).  An  age  of  the 
universe,  an  immeasurable  length  of 
time  j  hence  the  personification  of  an 
age,  a  god,  any  being  that  is  eternal 
Basihdes  reckons  there  have  been  365 
such  ^Eons,  or  gods  ;  but  Valentmius 
restricts  the  number  to  30. 

A€rated  Bread.  Bread  made  from 
dough  which  has  been  raised  by 
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means  of  carbon  dioxide  instead  of 
yeast. 

Aerated  Waters.  Effervescent 
waters  charged  (either  artificially  or 
naturally)  with  carbon  dioxide. 

Ae'rians.  Followers  of  the  4th- 
century  Arian  reformer,  Aerius,  a 
presbyter  of  Sebastia  (Asia  Minor), 
who  maintained  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  authority  of  bis- 
hops and  of  priests,  rejected  prayers 
for  the  dead,  church  fasts,  etc. 

^Es'chylus  (B.C.  525-456),  the  father 
of  the  Greek  tragic  drama.  Titles  of 
seventy-two  of  his  plays  are  known, 
but  only  seven  are  now  extant.  Fable 
has  it  that  he  was  killed  by  a  tortoise 
thrown  by  an  eagle  (to  break  the 
shell)  against  his  bald  head,  which  it 
mistook  for  a  stone. 

JEs'chylus  of  France.  Prosper 
Jolyot  de  OrebiUon  (1674-1762). 

jEscula'pius.  The  Latin  form  of 
the  Greek  AsklSpios,  god  of  medicine 
and  of  healing.  Now  used  for  *'  a 
medical  practitioner."  The  usual 
offering  to  him  was  a  cock,  hence  the 
phrase  "  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  JEscuia- 
pius  " — to  return  thanks  (or  pay  the 
doctor's  bill)  after  recovery  from  an 
illness. 

When  men  a  dangerous  disease  did  scape, 
Of  old,  they  gave  a  cock  to  JEsculape 

Sen  Jonsott    Epiffram 

Legend  has  it  that  he  assumed  the 
form  of  a  serpent  (qv.)  when  he  ap- 
peared at  Borne  during  a  pestilence ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  goddess  of  Health 
bears  in  her  hand  a  serpent. 

0  wave,  Hygeia,  o'er  Britannia's  throne 
Thy  serpent-wand,  and  mark  it  for  thine  own. 

Darwin    Economy  of  Vegetation  iv 

JEsir.  The  collective  name  of  the 
celestial  gods  of  Scandinavia,  who 
lived  in  Asgard  (#.v.).  We  are  told 
that  there  were  twelve  gods  and 
twenty-six  goddesses,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  determine  who  they  were,  for, 
like  Arthur's  knights,  the  number 
seems  variable.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  (1)  Odin,  the  chief ;  (2) 
Thor  (his  eldest  son,  god  of  thunder)  ; 
(3J  Tiu  (another  son,  god  of  wisdom) ; 
(4)  Balder  (another  son,  Scandinavian 
Apollo) ;  (5)  Bragi  (god  of  poetry)  ; 
(6)  Vidar  (god  of  silence) ;  (7)  Hoder 
the  blind  (slayer  of  Balder);  (8) 
Hermoder  (Odin's  son  and  messen- 
ger) ;  (9)  Hicenir  (a  minor  god) ;  (10) 
Odmr  (husband  of  Freyja,  the  Scan- 
dinavian \enus);  (11)  Loki  (the 
god  of  mischief) ;  (12)  Vah  (Odin's 
youngest  son). 

W^ve8  of  the  Msir.  Odm's  wife  was 
Thor's  wife  was  Sif  (beauty) , 
wife  was  Nanna  (daring) ; 
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-ffison's  Bath 


Af  ter-cas  t 


Bragi's  wife  was  Idtina ;    Loki'a  wife 
was  Siguna. 

The  important  deities  mentioned 
above  are  more  fully  treated  tinder 
their  several  names.  See  also  VANIB 

^E son's  Bath. 

I  perceive  a  man  may  be  twice  a  child  before  the  days 
of  dotage,  and  stands  In  need  of  ^Eton's  Bath  before 
three  score  Sir  Tfot  Brown*  RAigio  Medici,  Section  42 

The  reference  is  to  Medea  renovat- 
ing .£2son,  father  of  Jason,  with  the 
juices  of  a  concoction  made  of  sundry 
articles.  After  JSson  had  imbibed 
these  ]uices,  Ovid  says  — 

Barba  comseque, 
Canltie  poslta,  nlgrum  rapufire,  colorem 

Metamorphoses,  vii  288 

^E 'sop's  Fables  are  traditionally 
ascribed  to  ^Esop,  a  deformed  Phry- 
gian slave  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  ; 
but  many  of  them  are  far  older,  some 
having  been  discovered  on  Egyptian 
papyri  of  800  or  1,000  years  earlier, 

Almost  all  Greek  and  Latin  fables  are  ascribed  to  -fflsop, 
as  our  Psalms  were  all  ascribed  to  David. 

Babirus,  probably  an  Italian,  com- 
piled a  collection  of  1ST  of  the  fables 
in  chohambic  verse  about  230  AD., 
and  this  version  was  for  long  used  m 
the  mediaeval  schools. 

Pilpay  (ff-v-)  lias  been  called  the 
M 'sop  of  India, 

Aetlon  in  Spenser's  Colin  Clout's 
Come  Some  Again  typifies  Michael 
Drayton,  the  poet. 

A 'elites  (Gr.,  a&tos,  an  eagle).  Eagle- 
stones  :  hollow  stones  composed  of 
several  crusts,  having  a  loose  stone 
within,  which  were  supposed  at  one 
time  to  be  found  in  eagles'  nests,  to 
which  medicinal  virtues  were  attri- 
buted, and  which  were  supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  detecting  theft. 
See  Pliny  x,  4,  and  xxx,  44 ;  also 
Lyly's  Euphues  (1578) — 

The  precious  stone  Aetltes  which  1&  found  In  the  filthy 
nests  of  the  eagle 

Another  account  is  given  by  EJM- 
phamus,  who  says  (De  duodecim 
geminis),  "  In  the  interior  of  Scythia 
there  is  a  valley  inaccessible  to  man, 
down  which  slaughtered  lambs  are 
thrown.  The  small  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  adhere  to  these 
and  eagles,  when  they  carry  away  the 
flesh  to  their  nests,  carry  the  stones 
with  it."  The  story  of  Smdbad  in  the 
Valley  of  Diamonds  will  occur  to  the 
readers. 

JEtolian  Hero,  The.  Diomede,  who 
was  king  of  JStoha.  Ovid. 

Affable  (Lat.  ad  /an,  to  speak  to). 
An  affable  person  is  "  one  easy  to  be 
spoken  to.  Ineffable  expresses  the 
opposite  meaning — the  ineffable  name 


the  name  (among  the  Jews,  Jehovah] 
that  was  not  to  be  uttered  : — 

Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  thee,  the  Ineffable 

Name  ? 

Builder  and  maker,  thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands. 
JBrouminff    Alt  Vogler 

Affront',  from  Lat.  afrrontare,  from 
ad  frontem,  to  the  face  ;  it  came  into 
English  through  the  Old  French 
affronter,  meaning  to  strike  or  slap 
the  face ;  hence,  to  insult  one  to  his 
face  In  savage  nations  opposing 
armies,  before  they  begin  hostilities, 
by  grimaces,  sounds,  words,  and  all 
conceivable  means,  try  to  provoke  and 
terrify  their  vw-d-vis.  When  this 
"  affronting  "  is  over,  the  adversaries 
rush  against  each  other,  and  the  fight 
begins  in  earnest. 

Afraid.  He  who  trembles  to  hear  a 
leaf  fall  should  keep  out  of  the  wood 
This  is  a  French  proverb :  "Qui  a  peur 
de  fouillest  ne  doit  aller  au  bois." 
Our  corresponding  English  proverb  is, 
"  He  who  fears  scars  shouldn't  go  to  the 
wars  "  The  timid  should  not  volun- 
tarily expose  themselves  to  danger, 

Little  boats  should  keep  near  shore. 
Larger  ones  may  venture  more 

Proverb     Ray 

Afoot.  On  the  way,  in  progress.  See 
GAME'S  AFOOT. 

Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt. 

Shaketptart  •  Jitliut  Oaiar,  til,  2 

Afreet,  Afrit.  In  Mohammedan 
mythology  the  most  powerful  but  one 
(Marlds)  of  the  five  classes  of  Jinn,  or 
devils.  They  are  of  gigantic  stature, 
very  malicious,  and  inspire  great 
dread.  Solomon,  we  are  told,  once 
tamed  an  Afreet,  and  made  it  sub- 
missive to  his  will. 

Africa.  Teneo  te,  Africa.  When 
Caesar  landed  at  AdrumStum,  in 
Africa,  he  tripped  and  fell — a  bad 
omen ;  but,  with  wonderful  presence 
of  mind,  he  pretended  that  he  had 
done  so  intentionally,  and  kissing  the 
soil,  exclaimed,  "Thus  do  I  take 
possession  of  thee,  0  Africa."  The 
story  is  told  also  of  Scipio,  and  of 
Csesar  again  at  his  landing  in  Britain, 
and  of  others  in  similar  circumstances. 

Africa  semper  ahquid  novi  affert. 
"  Africa  is  always  producing  some 
novelty."  A  Greek  proverb  quoted 
(in  Latin)  by  Pliny,  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  belief  that  Africa  abounded  in 
strange  monsters. 

African  Sisters,  The.  The  Hes- 
perldes  (q-v.),  who  lived  in  Africa. 

Alt.    The  hinder  part  of  a  ship. 
Fore  and  aft    The  entire  length  (of 
a  ship),  from  stem  to  stern. 

After-cast.  An  obsolete  expression 
for  something  done  too  late  ;  literally, 
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Aiter-clap      _         ..... 

a  throw  of  the  dice  after  the  game  is 
ended. 

Ever  he  playeth  an  after-cast11 

Of  all  that  he  shall  say  or  do  —  Gouer 

After-clap.  A  catastrophe  or  mis- 
fortune after  an  affair  is  supposed  to 
he  over,  as  in  thunderstorms  one  may 
sometimes  hear  a  "  clap  "  after  the 
rain  subsides,  and  the  clouds  break. 

What  plaguy  mischief  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps. 

£vOer    JSudibras,  Pt.  1,  3 

After  Meat,  Mustard.  A  phrase 
meaning  doing  a  thing,  or  offering  ser- 
vice when  it  is  too  late,  or  when  there 
is  no  longer  need  thereof.  In  Latin, 
Post  belluniy  atuxdium.  We  have 
also,  "  After  death,  the  doctor,"  which 
is  the  German,  Wann  der  kranke  wt 
todt,  so  kommt  der  arstne^  (when 
the  patient's  dead,  comes  the  -physic). 
To  the  same  effect  is  "  When  the  steed 
is  stolen,  lock  the  stable  door." 

After  me,  the  Deluge  ;  apres  moi  le 
deluge,  "  I  care  not  what  happens 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone."  So  said 
Mdme.  de  Pompadour,  mistress  of 
Louis  XV  (1721-1764).  Mettermch, 
the  Austrian  statesman  (1773-1859) 
also  used  the  expression,  but  his  mean- 
ing was  that  when  his  guiding  hand 
was  removed,  things  would  probably 
go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

Aft-meal.  An  extra  meal  ;  a  meal 
taken  after  and  in  addition  to  the  ordin- 
ary meals. 

At  aft-meala  who  shall  pay  for  the  wine  ? 

Debate  (o.  1608) 


A  'gag,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achit'opkel,  is  Sir  Edmondbury  God- 
frey, the  magistrate  before  whom 
Titus  Gates  made  his  declaration,  and 
who  was  afterwards  found  barbarously 
murdered  in  a  ditch  near  Primrose 
Hill.  Agag  was  hewed  to  pieces  by 
.Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv). 

And  Corah  (Titus  Qatu)  might  for  Agag'a  murder  call 
In  terms  as  coarse  as  Samuel  used  to  Saul. 

I,  676-6. 

Agamem  'non.  In  Greek  legend,  the 
King  of  Mycens&,  son  of  Atreus,  and 
leader  of  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of 
Troy. 


Goodly  Agamemnon      .  . 
•The  glorie  of  the  stock  of  Tantalus, 
And  famous  light  of  all  the  GreeMsh  hosts, 


Under  whose  conduct  most  victorious, 

The  -Doric*  flames  consumed  the  lliack  posts 

*—  '       • 


He  was  gremdton  of  Pelops 


,  Ore8t8s  who  ***  ™*  motlier  for  murder- 

ing his  father,  and  was  called  Agamemnonides 
Has  iw/u  was  Clytemnestra,  who  lived  In  adu 

m  *  love 


Agapetae 


Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnonai  a 
quotation  from  Horace  (Od.  IV,  ix) 
translated  by  Conington  as  : 

Before  Atrides  men  were  brave  • 
But  ah  1  oblivion,  dark  and  long, 

Has  lock'd  them  In  a  tearless  grave, 
For  lack  of  consecrating  song  - 

And  paraphrased  by  Byron  in    Don 
Juan  (I,  v)  : 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon 
And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 

A  good  deal  like  him 
But  then  they  sho 

And  so  have  been  forgotten. 


,  , 

good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none  , 
But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 


Aganlce,  or  Aglaoniee",  the  Thes 
salian,  being  able  to  calculate  eclipses, 
she  pretended  to  have  the  moon  under 
her  command,  and  to  be  able  when 
she  chose  to  draw  it  from  heaven. 
Her  secret  being  found  out,  her  vaunt- 
ing became  a  laughing-stock,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  Greek  proverb  cast  at 
braggarts,  "  Yes,  as  the  Moon  obeys 
Aganice." 

Aganippe.  In  Greek  legend  a  foun- 
tain of  Bceotia  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause it  had  the  virtue  of  imparting 
poetic  inspiration.  From  this  foun- 
tain the  Muses  are  sometimes  called 
Aganippides. 

Ag'ape.  A  love-feast  (Gr.  apapS, 
love).  The  early  Christians  held  a  love- 
feast  before  or  after  communion  when 
contributions  were  made  for  the  poor; 
they  became  a  scandal,  and  were  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
397. 

Agape  is  also  the  name  gi«ven  by 
Spenser  to  the  fairy  mother  of  Pria- 
mond,  Diamond,  Triamond,  and  Cam- 
bma.  Faerie  Queene,  IV,  ii,  41  fL 

Agapem'one.  An  association  of  men 
and  women  followers  of  one  Prince, 
who  founded  a  sect  in  the  *60's  6f  last 
century,  holding  the  theory  that  the 
time  of  prayer  was  past  and  the  time 
of  grace  come.  They  lived  on  a  com- 
mon fund  at  an  Agapemone,  or  Abode 
of  Love,  at  Charlynch,  near  Bridge- 
water,  Somersetshire,  and  were  con- 
stantly in  trouble  with  the  authorities. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  "  Agapemonites  "  again 
attracted  a  lot  of  attention  in  the 
newspapers  and  police-courts  :  they 
have  a  flourishing  church  in  the  North 
of  London. 

Agape'tse.  (Gr.  beloved.)  A  group 
of  3rd  century  ascetic  women  who, 
under  vows  of  virginity,  contracted 
spiritual  marriage  with  the  monks  and 
attended  to  their  wants.  Owing  to 
the  scandals  occasioned  the  custom 
was  condemned  by  St.  Jerome  and 
suppressed  by  various  Councils. 


Agate 


Agelasta 


Ag'ate*  So  called,  says  Pliny 
(xxx^ii,  10),  from  Acha'tes  or  Gaga'tes, 
a  river  in  Sicily,  near  which  is  found 
m  abundance. 

These,  these  are  they,  if  we  consider  well, 
That  saphirs  and  the  diamonds  doe  excel!, 
The  pearle,  the  emerauld,  and  the  turkesse  bleu. 
The  sanguine  corrall,  amber's  golden  hlew, 
The  christall.  jacinth,  achate  rubv  red 

Taylor     The  Waterspout  (1630) 

Agate  is  supposed  to  render  a  person 
invisible,  and  to  turn  the  sword  of  foes 
against  themselves. 

A  very  small  person  has  been  called 
an  agate,  from  the  old  custom  of  carv- 
ing the  stone  with  diminutive  figures 
for  use  as  seals.  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  Queen  Mab  as  no  bigger  than  an 
agate-stone  on  the  forefinger  of  an 
alderman. 

I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now 

Shakespeare    2  Henry  IV,  1, 2. 

For  the  same  reason  the  very  small 
type  between  nonpareil  and  pearl, 
known  in  England  as  "  ruby3"  is 
called  agate  m  America. 

Agatha,  St.,  was  tortured  and  mar- 
tyred in  Sicily  during  the  Decian  per- 
secution of  251.  She  is  sometimes 
represented  in  art  with  a  pair  of  shears 
or  pincers,  and  holding  a  salver  on 
which  are  her  breasts,  these  having 
been  cut  off. 

Agave,  named  from  Agave,  daughter 
of  Cadmus  (q.v.),  or  "  American  aloe," 
a  Mexican  plant,  naturalized  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  fabled  by  Eng- 
lish gardeners  to  bloom  only  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  It  was  introduced  into 
Spain  m  1561,  and  is  used  in  Mexico, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  for 
fences.  The  Mohammedans  of  Egypt 
regard  it  as  a  charm  and  religious 
symbol  ;  and  pilgrims  to  Mecca  hang 
a  leaf  of  it  over  their  door  as  a  sign,  of 
their  pilgrimage  and  as  a  charm 
against  evil  spirits. 

Agdistes.  The  name  given  by  Spen- 
ser in  the  Faene  Queene  (II,  xii,  48)  to 
the  Porter  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss. 

He  of  this  Gardin  had  the  governall 
And  Pleasure's  Porter  was  devized  to  be. 

The  name  is  that  of  a  Phrygian  deity 
connected  with  the  symbolic  worship 
of  the  powers  of  Nature  and  by  some 
identified  with  Cybele.  He  was  her- 
maphrodite, and  sprang  from  the 
stone  Agdus,  parts  of  which  were  taken 
by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  to  cast  over 
their  shoulders  for  repeopling  the 
world  after  the  flood. 

Age.  A  word  used  of  a  long  but 
more  or  less  indefinite  period  of  his- 
tory, human  and  pre-human,  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  real  or  mythical 
characteristics  and  usually  named  from 
these  characteristics  or  from  persons 


connected  with  them,  as  the  Golden 
Age  (q.v.),  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Dark 
Ages  (qq.v.),  the  Age  of  the  Antomnes 
(from  Antoninus  Pius,  138,  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  180),  the  Prehistoric  Age, 
etc.  Thus,  Hallam  calls  the  9th  cen- 
tury the  Age  of  the  Bishops,  and  the 
12th,  the  Age  of  the  Popes. 

Varro  (Fragments,  p.  219,  Scaliger's 
edition,  1623)  recognizes  three  ages  : — 

From  the  beginning  of  mankind  to  the  Deluge,  a 
time  wholly  unknown. 

Prom  the  Deluge  to  the  First  Olympiad,  called  the 
mythical  period 

From  the  first  Olympiad  to  the  present  tune,  called 
the  historic  period 

Shakespeare's  passage  on  the  seven 
ages  of  man  (As  You  Like  It,  11, 
rt)  is  well  known  ;  and  Titian 
symbolized  the  three  ages  of  man 
thus : — 

An  infant  in  a  cradle 

A  shepherd  playing  a  flute. 

An  old  man  meditating  on  two  skulls. 

According  to  Lucre  'tms  also  there 
are  three  ages,  distinguished  by  the 
materials  employed  in  implements 
(v.  1282),  viz. : 

The  a06  of  stone,  wheft  celts  or  implements  of  stone 
wete  employed 

2Vw  age  of  bronze,  when  implements  were  made  of 
copper  or  brass 

Th*  age  of  iron,  when  implements  were  made  of  iron, 
as  at  present. 

The  term  Stone  Age  as  now  used 
includes  the  Eolithic,  Palceohthic,  and 
Neolithic  Ages  (qq.v.). 

Hesiod  names  five  ages,  viz.  : — 

The  Golden  or  patriarchal,  under  the  care  of  Saturn. 
The  Silver  or  voluptuous,  under  the  care  of  Jupiter 
The  Brazen  or  warlike,  under  the  care  of  Neptune. 
The  JSeroic  or  renalssant,  under  the  caie  of  Mars. 
The  Iron  or  present,  under  the  care  of  Pluto 

Fichte  names  five  ages  also : 

The  antediluvian,  post-diluvian,  Christian,  satanic 
and  mlllennian 

Age  of  Animals.  An  old  Celtic  rhyme, 
put  into  modern  English,  says  : — 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  dog  is  that  of  a  horse , 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  horse  i»  that  of  a  man , 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  man  is  that  of  a  deer , 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  deer  is  that  of  an  eagle. 

Age  of  Women  The  age  of  only  one 
woman  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Sarah, 
Abraham's  wife)  is  recorded,  and  that 
to  show  that  at  her  advanced  age  she 
would  become  the  mother  of  Isaac. 

Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  the  Baptist,  we  are  told  by 
St.  Luke,  was  "  well  stricken  in  age." 

AgS  hoc.  "Attend  to  this."  In 
sacrifice  the  Boman  crier  perpetually 
repeated  these  words  to  arouse  atten- 
tion. In  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
the  attention  of  the  congregation  is 
frequently  aroused  by  the  exhortation, 
"  Let  us  pray,"  though  nearly  the 
whole  service  is  that  of  prayer. 

Ag'elas'ta  (Gr.  joyless).  The  stone 
on  which  Ce'rSs  rested  when  worn 
down  by  fatigue  in  searching  for  her 
daughter,  Persephone. 


Agenor 


Agnus  Dei 


Agenor.  A  son  of  Neptune,  and 
founder  of  a  nation  in  Phoenicia.  His 
descendants,  Cadmus,  Perseus,  Europa, 
etc.,  are  known  as  the  Agenorides 

Agent.  Is  man  a  free  agent  2  This 
is  a  question  of  theology,  which  has 
long  been  mooted.  The  point  is  this  . 
If  God  foreordains  all  our  actions, 
they  must  take  place  as  he  f oreordams 
them,  and  man  acts  as  a  watch  or 
clock ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  man 
is  responsible  for  his  actions,  he  must 
be  free  to  act  as  his  inclination  leads 
him.  Those  who  hold  the  former 
view  are  called  necessitarians ;  those 
who  hold  the  latter,  libertarians. 

Agglu'ttnate  Language.  A  language 
the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  that 
its  words  are  simple  or  root  words 
combined  into  compounds  without 
loss  of  original  meaning.  Thus,  ink- 
stand and  comeatable  are  agglutinate 
words.  Agglutination  is  a  feature  of 
most  Turanian  languages  :  it  implies 
that  the  root  words  are  glued  together 
to  form  other  words,  and  may  be  "  un- 
glued"  so  as  to  leave  the  roots  dis- 
tinct. 

Aghast'.  Frightened,  horror-struck, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  ghost,  and 
should  really  be  spelt "  gast/'  the  "  h  " 
having  appeared  first  in  Scotch  in  the 
early  15th  century.  It  is  from 
A.  S.  g&ttan,  to  frighten,  and  "  ghost  " 
from  A.  S.  gSst,  a  spirit. 

Agi'o  (Ital.  ease  convenience).  A 
commercial  term  denoting  the  per- 
centage of  charge  made  for  the  ex- 
change of  paper  money  into  cash. 

Agis.  King  of  Sparta,  B.C.  338-330. 
He  tried^  to  deliver  Greece  from  the 
Macedonian  yoke  and  was  slain  ha  the 
attempt. 

The  generous  victim  to  that  rain  attempt 
To  save  a  rotten  rtate— Agte,  Trho  saw 
Even.  Sparta'0  Belt  to  servile  avarice  aittk. 

Thonttm.  TFfotfer,  488-9 

Aglst'.  To  take  in  cattle  to  graze  at 
a  certain  sum.  The  pasturage  of  these 
beasts  is  called  agistment.  The  words 
are  from  the  French  agister  (to  he 
down), 

Aglaia.  One  of  the  three  Graces  (see 
GBACES). 

Aglaos.  The  poorest  man  in  Arcadia, 
pronounced  by  Apollo  to  be  far  hap- 
pier than  GygSs,  because  he  was 

contented  with,  his  lot." 

Poor  and  content  IB  rich  enough , 

But  riches  endless  are  as  poor  as  printer 

To  him  -who  ever  feat*  he Tdall  be  poor 


.  (elle  fa<li 

.  she  is  a  sort  of  female 
1  Verdant  Green,1' who  is  so  unsophis- 


ticated that  she  does  not  even  know 
what  love  means :  from  a  character 
in  Molilre's  ISEcole  des  Femmes. 

Agnes,  St.,  was  martyred  m  the 
Diocletian  persecution  (about  303)  at 
the  age  of  13.  She  was  tied  to  a  stake, 
but  the  fire  went  out,  and  Aspasius, 
set  to  watch  the  martyrdom,  drew  his 
sword,  and  cut  off  her  head.  There  is 
a  picture  of  the  incident  by  Domem- 
chino.  St.  Agnes  is  the  patron  of 
young  virgins.  She  is  commemorated 
on  the  21st  January.  Upon  St.  Agnes' 
night,  says  Aubrey  in  his  Miscellany, 
though  he  should  have  said  St.  Agnes' 
Eve,  you  take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull 
out  every  one,  one  after  another. 
Saying  a  paternoster,  stick  a  pin  in 
your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him. 
or  her  you  shall  marry ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  poem  by  Keats,  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes*  we  are  told  • 

how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  de]i£ht, 
.And  soft  adorings  from  their  lovet  receive 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright , 
Aa,  supperless  to  bed  they  xntisfc  retire. 

Ag'noites  (Gr.  a,  not,  gigndsKein, 
to  know). 

(1)  Certain  heretics  in  the  fourth 
century  who  maintained  that  God  had 
no  certain  knowledge  of  the  future. 
God  did  not  know  everything 

(2)  Another  sect,  in  the  ttth   cen- 
tury,   who    maintained    that    Christ 
did  not  know  the  time  of  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Agnostic  (Gr.  a,  not,  gigndskein,  to 
know).  A  term  coined  by  Prof,  Hux- 
ley in  1869  (with  allusion  to  St.  Paul's 
mention  of  an  altar  to  "  the  Unknown 
God  ")  to  indicate  the  mental  attitude 
of  those  who  withhold  their  assent  to 
whatever  is  incapable  of  proof,  such 
as  an  unseen  world,  a  First  Cause,  etc. 
Agnostics  neither  dogmatically  accept 
nor  reject  such  matters,  but  simply 
say  Agnosco — I  do  not  know — they  are 
not  capable  of  proof.  Cp.  THEIST. 

Agnus  Bell.    See  AGNUS  DEI. 

Agnus-castus.    See  VITEX. 

Agnus  Del.  A  cake  of  wax  or 
dough  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
Iamb  supporting  the  banner  of  the 
Cross,  and  distributed  by  the  Pope  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter.  This  is  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  custom,  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  to  the  woiship- 
pers  the  wax  of  the  Paschal  candle, 
which  was  stamped  with  the  lamb. 
The  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Mass 
and  English  communion  service  be- 
ginning with  the  words  Agnus  Dei, 
gw,  tolfo  pecca'ta,  mundi  (0  Lamb  of 
God,  that  takest  away  the  sing  of  the 


Agog 


Aholibamah 


world),  fo  also  known  as  the  Agnus  Dei 
In  Catholic  services  it  is  introduced 
by  the  ringing  of  the  Agnus  bell. 

AjHfog'.  HP  w  all  agog,  in  nervous 
anxiety,  on  the  qui  vive.  The  word 
is  connected  with  the  Old  French 
phrase  en  gogues,  meaning  "  in 
mirth  "  :  the  origin  of  O  F.  gogue  and 
Norman  goguer,  to  be  mirthful,  is 
unknown. 

Agonis'tes.  This  word  in  Samson 
Agomstes  (the  title  of  Milton's  drama) 
is  Greek  for  "  champion,"  so  the  title 
means  simply  "  Samson  the  Cham- 
pion." Cp.  AGONY. 

Agonls'tlcs.  A  fanatical  sect  of 
peripatetic  ascetics,  adherents  to  the 
Donatist  schismatics  of  the  early  4th 
century.  They  gave  themselves  this 
name  (=  "  Champions,"  or  "  Soldiers," 
of  the  Cross) ;  the  Catholics  called 
them  the  CircumcelUones,  from  their 
wandering  about  among  the  houses 
of  the  peasants  (cvrcum,  cellos). 

Ag'ony,  meaning  great  pain  or 
anguish,  is  derived  through  French 
from  the  Greek  word  agCnia,  from 
agdn,  which  meant  first  "'  an  assem- 
bly," then  "  an  arena  for  contests," 
and  hence  the  "  contest  "  itself  :  so 
agOmai  meaning  first  a  struggle  for 
mastery  in  the  games,  came  to  be 
used  for  any  struggle,  and  hence  for 
mental  struggle  or  anguish. 

Agony  Column.  A  column  in  a  news- 
paper containing  advertisements  of 
missing  relatives  and  friends ;  indi- 
cating great  distress  of  mind  in  the 
advertiser. 

Agra'rian  Law  (Lat  ager,  land). 
In  Roman  history,  a  law  regulating 
landed  property  or  the  division  of 
conquered  territory ;  hence,  a  law  for 
making  land  the  common  property  of 
a  nation,  and  not  the  particular  pro- 
perty of  individuals.  In  a  modified 
form,  a  redistribution  of  land,  giving 
to  each  citizen  a  portion. 

Agrimony.  A  common  English 
plant,  called  by  Pliny  argemoma, 
possibly  from  the  Greek  argemos,  a 
white  speck  on  the  eye,  which  this 
plant  was  supposed  to  cure. 

Ague,  from  Lat  acttta,  sharp,  is 
really  an  adjective,  as  in  French 
fitore  aigue.  English  folklore  gives  a 
number  of  curious  charms  for  curing 
ague,  and  there  was  an  old  supersti- 
tion that  if  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Iliad  was  laid  under  the  head  of  a 
patient  it  would  cure  him  at  once. 
This  book  tells  how  Pandarus  wounds 
Menelaus,  and  contains  the  cure  of 


Menelaus   by    Machaon,    "  a    son    of 

^Esculapius." 

Aguecheek.  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek^  a  straight-haired  country  squire 
stupid  even  to  silliness,  self -conceited, 
living  to  eat,  and  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  world  of  fashion.  The  char- 
acter is  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night 

A'gur's  Wish  (Prov.  xxx,  8).    "  Give 

me  neither  poverty  nor  riches." 

Ahead.  The  wind's  ahead — i.e.  blows 
in  the  direction  towards  which  the 
ship's  head  points  ;  in  front.  If  the 
wind  blows  in  the  opposite  direction 
(i.e.  towards  the  stern)  it  is  said  to 
be  astern.  When  one  ship  is  ahead 
of  another,  it  is  before  it,  or  farther 
advanced.  "  Ahead  of  his  class," 
means  at  the  head.  Ahead  in  a 
race,  means  before  the  rest  of  the 
runners. 

To  go  ahead  is  to  go  on  without 
hesitation,  as  a  ship  runs  ahead  of 
another. 

Ahith'ophel.  A  treacherous  friend 
and  adviser.  Ahithophel  was  David's 
counsellor,  but  joined  Absalom  in  re- 
volt, and  advised  him  "  like  the  oracle 
of  God"  (2  Sam.  xvi,  20-23).  See 

AC  HITOPHEIi . 

Ah'med,  Prince,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  is  noted  for  the  tent  given  hmrt 
by  the  fairy  Pari-ban'ou,  which  would 
cover  a  whole  army,  but  might  be 
carried  in  one's  pocket ;  and  for  the 
apple  of  Samarcand',  which  would 
cure  all  diseases.  The  qualities  as- 
cribed to  the  magic  tent  are  the 
common  property  of  many  legends 
and  romances  See  CARPET  and 
SKIDHBLABHNIB. 

Aholah  and  Aholibah  (Ezek.  xxm). 
Personifications  of  prostitution.  Used 
by  the  prophet  to  signify  religious 
adultery  or  running  after  false  faiths. 
These  Hebrew  names  signify  "  she  in 
whom  are  tents,"  and  have  reference 
to  the  worship  at  the  high  places. 
Swinburne  has  a  poem  Ahohbah 
(Poems  and  Ballads,  1st  Series),  in 
which  occurs  the  verse : — 

God  called  thy  name  Aholibah, 
His  tabernacle  being  in  thee, 

A  witness  through  waste  Asia 
Tkou  wert  a.  tent  sown  cunningly 
With,  gold  and  colours  of  the  sea 

The  great  difficulty  in  exposing  the  imuoralitiei  of 
this  Aholibah  is  that  her  [acts]  are  so  revolting 

Papers  on  U*  Social  Evil,  1885 

Aholiba'mah.  In  the  Bible,  the 
name  of  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  2)  and  of  a  "  duke  "  that  came 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xzxvi,  41),  but  in 
Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth,  daughter 
of  Cain's  son,  loved  by  the  seraph 


Ahriman  

Samia'sa.  She  is  a  proud,  am- 
bitious, queen-like  beauty,  a  female 
type  of  Cain.  When  the  flood  came, 
her  angel-lover  carried  her  off  to  "a 
brighter  world  than  this.*' 

Ah'riman.  In  the  dual  system  of 
Zoroaster,  the  spiritual  enemy  of  man- 
kind, also  called  Angra  Mamyu,  and 
Druj  (deceit).  He  has  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  in 
eternal  conflict  with  Ahura  Mazda, 
or  Onnuzd  (q.v  ) 

Their'  evil  principle,  the  demon  Ahriman,  might  be 
represented  as  the  rival  or  as  the  creature  of  The  God 
of  Ught.  OiNxm..  DeeUne  and  FaU,  ch.  1L. 

Ahura  Mazda.    See  ORMUZD. 

Aide  toi  et  le  Ciel  t'aidera.  A  line 
trom  La  Fontaine  (vi,  18),  meaning 
•  God  will  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves," taken  as  the  motto  of  a 
French  political  society,  established 
in  1824.  The  society  intended  to 
induce  the  middle  classes  to  resist  the 
Government;  it  aided  in  "bringing 
about  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
was  dissolved  in  1832.  Guizot  was 
at  one  tune  its  president,  and  Le 
Globe  and  Le  National  jits  organs. 

At'grette.  French  for  the  Egret, 
or  Lesser  White  Heron,  the  "beautiful 
crest  of  which  has  "been  worn  by 
ladies  as  a  hat  decoration,  as  a  tuft 
for  military  helmets,  etc.  The  French 
call  any  jewelled  or  feathery  head- 
ornament,  as  well  as  the  tuft  of  birds, 
aigrette. 

Aim.  To  give  aim.  A  term  in 
archery,  meaning  to  gvoe  the  archers 
information  how  near  their  arrows 
fall  to  the  mark  aimed  at ;  hence,  to 
give  anybody  inside  information. 

But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task. 

Shaketpeare    Ttou  Andranicw,  v,  3 

To  cry  aim.  To  applaud,  encourage. 
In  archery  it  was  customary  to  ap- 
point certain  persons  to  cry  "  Aim  i  " 
for  the  sake  or  encouraging  those  who 
were  about  to  shoot. 

AH  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim. 
Stoketpeare    Jterry  Wtoe*  of  Windsor,  til,  2 

Aim-crier.  An  abettor,  one  who 
encourages.  In  archery,  the  person 
employed  to  "cry  aim." 

Thou  amllJng  aim-crier  at  princess'  fall. 

ffamrfw  Marttam.    £nfflitb  Arcadia.  (1688). 

Air*  Held  by  Anaxag'oras  to  be 
the  primary  form  of  matter,  and  given 
by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  four  ele- 
ments. See  ELEMENT. 

The  air  of  the  court,  the  air  of 
gentofaty ;  a  good  air  (manner,  deport- 
ment) means  the  pervading  habit; 
hence,  -to  give  oneself  airs — to  assume 
in  manner,  appearance,  and  tone,  a 


Ajax 

superiority   to    which   you   have    no 
claim. 

The  plural  is  essential  in  this  case,  air,  In  the  singular 


Air  (in  music)  is  that  melody  which 
predominates  and  gives  its  character 
to  the  piece. 

Hot  air.    See  HOT. 

To  air  one's  opinion.  To  state 
opinions  openly,  in  an  airy  manner 
(i.e.  in  a  light  way,  or  in  one  that  is 
really  or  apparently  not  based  on  true 
thought). 

Air-brained.  An  uneducated  mis- 
spelling of  Hare-brained  (q.v.}. 

Air-hne.  A  direct  line,  taken  —  as 
a  crow  flies  —  through  the  air.  Cp. 
BEE-LINE. 

Airships.  Formerly  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  balloon,  but  now 
restricted  to  a  large  aerial  vehicle,  de- 
pending for  flotation  upon  gases  con- 
tained in  a  balloon  or  in  a  series  of 
enclosed  ballonets,  and,  instead  of 
being  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
capable  of  being  steered  by  mechan- 
ism. 

Aisle.  The  north  and  south  wings 
of  a  church,  from  the  Lat.,  ala  (axilla, 
oacella),  through  the  French,  aile,  a 
wing.  The  intrusive  "  s  "  did  not 
take  root  till  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centurv,  and  is  probably  due  to  a 
confusion  with  "  isle."  In  some 
church  documents  the  aisles  are  called 
alleys  (walks)  ;  the  choir  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  used  to  be  called  the 
"Chanters*  alley";  and  Olden  tells 
us  that  when  he  came  to  be  church- 
warden, in  1638,  he  made  the  Puritans 
"  come  up  the  middle  alley  on  their 
knees  to  the  raile." 

Aitch-bone.  Corruption  of  "  naitch- 
bone,"  i.e.  the  haunch-bone  (Lat. 
nates,  ^a  haunch  or  buttock).  For 
other  instances  of  the  coalescence  of 
the  "n"  of  "an"  with  an  initial 
vowel  (or  the  coalescence  of  the 
"  n  "  with  the  article),  see  APRON, 
NEWT. 

Ajax.  (1)  TTie  Greater.  The  most 
famous  hero  of  the  Trojan  War  after 
Achilles  ;  king  of  Sal  'amis,  a  man  of 
giant  stature,  daring,  and  self-con- 
fident, son  of  Tel'amon.  When  the 
armour  of  Hector  was  awarded  to 
Ulysses  instead  of  to  himself,  he 
turned  mad  from  vexation  and  stabbed 
himself.  —  Homer  and  later  poets. 

(2)  The  Less.  Son  of  Ofleus,  Bong 
of  Locris,  in  Greece  The  night  Troy 
was  taken,  he  offered  violence  to  Cas- 
sandra, the  prophetic  daughter  of 
Priam  ;  in  consequence  of  which  his 
ship  was  driven  on  a  rock,  and  he 
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Alastor 


perished    at   sea, — Homer   and   later 


Akbar.  An  Arabic  title,  meaning 
"Very  Great."  Akbar  Khan,  the 
"  very  great  Khan,"  is  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  great  Mogul  emperor  in 
India  who  reigned  1556-1605.  His 
tomb  at  Secundra,  a  few  miles  from 
Agra,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
East. 

Ak'uan.  One  of  the  giants  slain  by 
the  Persian  mythological  hero,  Bus- 
tarn. 

Alabama.  The  name  of  this  state 
of  the  XJ.S  A.  is  the  Indian  name  of  a 
river  in  the  state,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  "  here  we  rest." 

Alabaster.  A  stone  of  great  purity 
and  whiteness,  used  for  ornaments. 
The  name  is  said  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist., 
xxxvi,  8)  to  be  from  an  Egyptian 
town,  Alabastron ;  but  nothing  is 
known  of  this  town,  or  of  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  Greek  word. 

Alad'din,  in  the  Arabian  Nighte, 
obtains  a  magic  lamp,  and  has  a 
splendid  palace  built  by  the  genius  of 
the  lamp.  He  marries  the  daugh 
ter  of  the  sultan  of  China,  loses  his 
lamp,  and  his  palace  is  transported  to 
Africa.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  some- 
what incorrectly : — 

Vanished  into  air  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin 

%*  The  palace  did  not  vanish  into 
air,  but  was  transported  to  another 
place 

Aladdin's  lamp.  The  source  of 
wealth  and  good  fortune.  After  Alad- 
din came  to  his  wealth  and  was  mar- 
ried, he  suffered  his  lamp  to  hang  up 
and  get  rusty. 

It  wa*  Impossible  that  a  family,  holding  a  document 
which  gave  them  access  to  the  moat  powerful  noblemen 
In  Scotland,  should  have  suffered  it  to  remain  unemployed, 
Wee  Aladdin's  rusty  lamp  —Senior 

Aladdin's  ring,  given  him  by  the 
African  magician,  was  a  "preserva- 
tive against  every  evil." 

Aladdin's  window.  To  finish  Alad- 
din'* window — i  e.  to  attempt  to  com- 
plete something  begun  by  a  great 
genius,  but  left  imperfect-  The  palace 
built  by  the  genius  of  the  laxnn  had 
twenty-four  windows,  all  but  one  being 
set  in  frames  of  precious  stones ;  the 
last  was  left  for  the  sultan  to  finish ; 
but  after  exhausting  his  treasures,  the 
sultan  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
task  as  hopeless. 

Alans.  Large  dogs,  of  various 
species,  used  for  hunting.  They  were 
introduced  to  this  country  from  Spain, 
whither  they  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  Alam,  a  Caucasian 
tribe  which  invaded  Western  Europe 


in  the  4th  century.  They  were  used 
in  war  as  well  as  for  hunting,  and 
Chaucer,  in  his  Knight's  Tale,  de- 
scribes Lycurgus  on  his  throne, 
guarded  by  white  "  alauntes,  twenty 
or  mo,  as  grote  as  any  steer,"  wearing 
muzzles  and  golden  collars.  Scott, 
in  the  Talisman  (ch.  vi),  speaks  of 
three — 

Skins  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  were  stretched  on 
the  ground  ,  and  upon  a  heap  of  these  lay  three  along, 
as  they  were  called,  i« ,  wolf  greyhounds  of  the  largest 
size 

Al  A 'rat  (Arab,  the  partition,  from 
'am/a,  to  divide).  A  region,  accord- 
ing to  the  Koran,  between  Paradise 
and  Jahannam  (hell),  for  those  who 
are  neither  morally  good  nor  bad, 
such  as  infants,  lunatics,  and  idiots. 
Others  regard  it  as  a  place  where  those 
whose  good  and  evil  deeds  were  about 
equally  balanced  can  await  their  ulti- 
mate admission  to  heaven,  a  kind  of 
"  hmbo  "  {<!&.). 

Alar'um  Bell.  "Alarum"  is  a 
variant  of  "  alarm,"  produced  by  roll- 
ing the  "  r  "  in  prolonging  the  final 
syllable.  In  feudal  times  a  'larum 
bell  was  rung  in  the  castle  in  times  of 
danger  to  summon  the  retainers  to 
arms. 

Awake  1  awake  1 
Bin?  the  alarum  bell  1    Murder  and  treason  t 

Shdkctpeare     Macbeth,  ii,  8 

The  word  is  now  used  only  (except 
sometimes  in  poetry)  for  the  peal  or 
chime  of  a  warning  bell  or  clock,  or 
the  mechanism  producing  it. 

Alas'nam.  Alasnam's  lady.  In  the 
Arabian  Nights  Alasnam  has  eight 
diamond  statues,  but  had  to  go  in 
quest  of  a  ninth  more  precious  still,  to 
fill  the  vacant  pedestal  The  prize 
was  found  in  the  lady  who  became 
his  wife,  at  once  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  perfect  of  her  race, 

There  Is  wanting  one  pure  and  perfect  model,  and  that 
one,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  is  like  Alasnam's  lady, 
worth  them  all— Sir  Walter  ScoU 

Alasnam1 8  mirror.  The  "  touch- 
stone of  virtue,"  given  to  Alasnam  by 
one  of  the  Genii.  If  he  looked  in  this 
mirror  it  informed  him  whether  a 
damsel  would  remain  to  him  faithful 
or  not.  If  the  mirror  remained  un- 
sullied so  would  the  maiden;  if  it 
clouded,  the  maiden  would  prove 
faithless. 

Alas 'tor.  The  evil  genius  of  a 
house ;  a  Nemesis.  Cicero  says : 
"  Who  meditated  killing  himself  that 
he  might  become  the  Alastor  of 
Augustus,  whom  he  hated."  Shelley 
has  a  poem  entitled  Alastor,  or  Tfo 
Spirit  of  Solitude.  The  word  is 
Greek  (alast&r,  the  avenging  god,  a 
applied  to  Zeus) ;  the  Romans 


Alauda 


Albion 


had  their  Jupiter  Vindex ;  and  we 
read  in  the  Bible,  "  Vengeance  is  mine ; 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Rom. 
xii,  19). 

Alauda.  A  Boman  legion  raised  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  so  called 
because  they  carried  a  lark's  tuft  on 
the  top  of  their  helmets. 

Alawy.  The  Nile  is  so  called  by 
the  Abyssinians.  The  word  means 
**the  giant." 

Alb  (Lat.  albus,  white).  A  long 
white  vestment  worn  by  priests  under 
the  chasuble  and  over  the  cassock 
when  saying  Mass.  It  is  emblemat- 
ical of  punty  and  continence. 

Alban,  St.,  like  St.  Denis  and  many 
other  saints,  is  sometimes  represented 
as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hands.  Hia 
attributes  are  a  sword  and  a  crown. 

Ss.    Aphrodlstas,    Arontiae,    Desiderfus,    Chiysolius, 
Hilarian,  Leo,  Lucanus,  Lucian,  Proba,  Solangla,  and 
several  other  martyrs,  are  represented  in  the  same  way 
£t  fa  the  conventional  symbol  adopted  by  the  artist  to 
show  that  the  martyr  met  death  by  beheading 

Alba 'no  Stone  or  Peperi'no,  used  by 
the  Romans  in  building ;  a  volcanic 
tufa  quarried  at  Monte  Alba 'no. 

Albany,  Albainn,  or  Albln.  An  an- 
cient name  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  called  by  the  Bomans 
r*  Caledonia,*'  and  inhabited  by  the 
Picts.  From  Celtic  alp  or  ailpe,  a 
rock  or  cliff.  The  name  Albany  sur- 
vives in  Breadalbane,  the  hilly  coun- 
try of  Albainn,  ^.e.  western  Perth- 

In  Spenser's  Faene  Queene  (II,  x, 
14,  etc.)  northern  Britain  is  called 
Albama. 

Alba'ti.  An  order  of  hermits  who 
were  prominent  in  Italy  about  1400, 
so  called  because  they  dressed  in 
white.  They  were  suppressed  by 
Boniface  IX. 

AlTmtross.  The  largest  of  web- 
footed  birds,  called  by  sailors  the  Cape 
Sheep,  from  its  frequenting  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Many  fables  are  told 
of  the  albatross ;  it  is  said  to  sleep  in 
the  air,  because  its  night  is  a  gliding 
without  any  apparent  motion  of  its 
long  wings,  and  sailors  say  that  it  is 
fatal  to  shoot  one.  Coleridge's  An- 
cient Partner  is  founded  on  this  super- 
stition. 

Alberieh.  The  all-powerful  king  of 
the  dwarfe  in  Scandinavian  mythology. 
In  Wagner's  version  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  he  appears  as  a  hideous  gnome  and 
steals  the  magic  cold  (DasRhewaoU) 
guarded  by  the  Rhine  Maidens.  With 
it  he  fashions  himself  the  magic  Bin*, 
by  means  of  which  he  becomes  ruler 
of  ^ibetheun  and  possessor  o|  much 


treasure.  Later  he  is  captured  by 
the  gods,  and  is  forced  to  give  up  all 
he  has  in  return  for  his  freedom.  He 
begs  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  Ring , 
but  this  is  refused,  and  as  Wotan 
snatches  it  from  his  finger  he  lays  a 
curse  on  it  and  declares  that  it  will 
for  ever  bring  death  and  disaster  on 
its  possessor.  It  ultimately  passes  to 
Siegfried,  leads  indirectly  to  the 
Downfall  of  the  Gods  (Die  Gdtter- 
damm&rung),  which  puts  an  end  to 
Alberieh  as  well  as  the  gods,  and  the 
curse  is  not  removed  till  it  has  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Rhine 
Maidens 

Albert,  An.  A  chain  from  the 
waistcoat  pocket  to  a  button  in  front 
of  the  waistcoat.  So  called  from 
Prince  Albert,  the  consort  of  Queen 
Victoria.  When  he  went  to  Birming- 
ham, in  1849,  be  was  presented  by  the 
jewellers  of  the  town  with  such  a 
chain,  and  the  fashion  took  the  public 
fancy. 

Albigen'ses.  A  common  name  for 
a  number  of  anti-sacerdotal  sects 
in  southern  France  during  the  13th 
century  ;  so  called  from  the  Albigeois, 
inhabitants  of  the  district  which  now 
is  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Albi,  Languedoc, 
where  their  persecution  began,  under 
Innocent  III  in  1208, 

Albln.    See  ALBANY. 

Albi 'no  (Lat.  albua,  white).  A 
term  originally  applied  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  those  negroes  who  were 
mottled  with  white  spots ,  but  now 
to  those  who,  owing  to  the  congenital 
absence  of  colouring  pigment,  are 
born  with  red  eyes  and  white  hair  and 
skin.  Albinos  are  found  among  white 
people  as  well  as  among  negroes. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  beasts  and 
plants,  and  even,  occasionally,  in  a 
purely  figurative  way  :  thus,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table  (ch.  vui),  speaks 
of  Kirke  White  as  one  of  the  "  sweet 
Albino  poets,"  whose  "plaintive 
song  "  he  admires  ;  apparently  imply- 
ing some  deficiency  of  virility,  and 
possibly  playing  upon  the  name. 

Al'blon.  An  ancient  and  poetical 
name  for  Great  Britain:  thought  to 
have  been  so  called  from  the  white 
(Lat.  albus]  cliffs  that  face  Gaul,  but 
possibly  from  the  Celtic  alp,  ailp  (see 
ALBA,NT),  a  rock,  chfl!,  mountain. 
"Albion"  or  "Albany"  may  have 
been  the  Celtic  name  of  all  Great 
Britain,  but  was  subsequently  restrict- 
ed to  Scotland,  and  then  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 


Al  Borak 


Alderman 


It  was  Napoleon  who  called  Eng- 
land Per  fide  Albion  f 

Al  Borak.    See  BORAK. 

Album.  A  blank  book  for  photo- 
graphs, stamps,  autographs,  mis- 
cellaneous jottings,  scraps,  and  so  on. 
The  Bomans  applied  the  word  to  cer- 
tain tables  overlaid  with  gypsum,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  annals  of 
the  chief  priests,  the  edicts  of  the 
praetors,  and  rules  relating  to  civil 
matters.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
"  album "  was  the  general  name  of 
a  register  or  list ;  so  called  from  being 
kept  either  on  a  white  (albus)  board 
with  black  letters,  or  on  a  black  board 
with  white  letters. 

Alca'de,  or  Alcalde.  The  name  of  a 
magistrate  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  it 
is  the  Arabic  al  cadi  (the  judge). 

Alca'ic  Verse  or  Alcaics.  A  Greek 
lyrical  metre,  so  called  from  Alccepa, 
a  lyric  poet,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented it.  Alcaic  measure  is  little 
more  than  a  curiosity  in  English 
poetry;  probably  the  best  example 
is  Tennyson's  : — 

O  xnigh  I  ty-mouthed  |  in  |  ventor  of  |  harmonies, 
O  skilled  |  to  ring  |  of  I  Time  or  E  .  teraity 
God-gift  |  ed  or  |  g*n-voice  I  of  Eng  |  laud, 
Milton,  a  |  name  to  re  | sound  for  J  ages. 

Alcan'tara,  Order  of.  A  military 
and  rehgious  order  instituted  in  1218 
(on  the  foundation  of  the  earlier  order 
of  San  Juan  del  Pereyro,  which  had 
been  created  about  1155  to  fight  the 
Moors)  by  Alfonso  IX,  King  of  Castile, 
to  commemorate  the  taking  of  ALcan 
tara  from  the  Moors.  In  1S35  the 
Order,  which  had  been  under  the 
Benedictine  rule,  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
religious  body,  but  it  remains  as  a 
civil  and  military  order  under  the 
Grown. 

Alces'te.  The  hero  of  Mohere's 
Misanthrope.  He  is  not  unlike  Shake- 
speare's character  of  Timon,  and  was 
taken  by  Wycherley  for  the  model  of 
his  Manly  (g.v.). 

Alchemilla.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  rose  family ,  so  called  because 
alchemists  collected  the  dew  of  its 
leaves  for  their  operations.  Also 
called  "Lady's  Mantle,"  from  the 
Virgin.  Mary,  to  whom  the  plant  was 
dedicated. 

Alchemy.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  is  obscure :  the  al  is  the  Arabic 
article,  the,  and  kimia  the  Arabic  form 
of  Greek  chemew,  which  seems  to  have 
meant  Egyptian  art ;  hence  "  the 
art  of  the  Egyptians."  Its  main  ob- 
jects were  the  transmutation  of  baser 
naetals  into  gold,  the  universal  solvent 


(alkahest,  q.v.},  the  panacea  (g.v.)»  and 
the  elixir  of  life. 

Alcim'edon.  A  generic  name  for  a 
first-rate  carver  in  wood. 

Poculaponam 
Fagina,  cceiatum  divtai  opus  Altixnedontls 

Virgil    Eclofwi,  &,  38 

Alci'na.  The  personification  of  car- 
nal pleasure  in  Orlando  Furioso  ;  the 
CvrcS  of  classic  fable,  and  Labs  of  the 
Arabians.  She  enjoyed  her  lovers  for 
a  time,  and  then  changed  them  into 
trees,  stones,  fountains,  or  beasts,  as 
her  fancy  dictated. 

Alcinoo  poma  dare  (to  give  apples 
to  AlcmSus).  To  carry  coals  to  New- 
castle The  gardens  of  Alcin6us,  the 
legendary  king  of  the  Phaeacians  on 
the  island  of  Scheria,  by  whom 
Odysseus  was  entertained,  were  famous 
for  their  fruits.  Thus,  Milton  speaks 
of  Eden  as  a  : — 

Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feigned 

Or  of  revived  Adonis,  or  renowned 

Alclnoua,  boat  of  old  Laertea'  son 

Patadiu  Lotl,  ix,  4, 9 

Alcion.  See  GIAJSTTS  OF  MYTHO- 
LOGY 

Alcmena.  In  Greek  mythology, 
daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae, 
wife  of  Amphitryon,  and  mother  (by 
Zeus)  of  Hercules.  The  legend  is  that 
at  the  conception  of  Hercules  Zeus, 
for  the  additional  pleasure  of  Alcmena, 
made  the  night  the  length  of  three 
ordinary  nights. 

Alcotribas  Nasier.  The  anagram - 
matic  pseudonym  of  Francois  Babe- 
lais,  adopted  as  the  name  of  the 
author  of  his  first  two  books,  viz. 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 

Aldeb'aran  (Arab,  al,  the,  dabardn, 
the  follower,  because  its  rising  follows 
that  of  the  Pleiades).  A  red  star'  of 
the  first  magnitude,  a  Taun,  one  of 
the  brightest  in  the  heavens.  It 
forms  the  bull's  eye  in  the  constella- 
tion Taurus. 

Alderman.  A  senior  or  elder :  now 
applied  to  certain  magistrates  in  cor- 
porate towns.  In  the  City  of  London 
aldermen  were  first  appointed  by  a 
charter  of  Henry  III  m  1242 ;  there 
are  25  (or,  counting  the  Lord  Mayor, 
or  chief  magistrate,  26),  and  they  are 
elected  for  life,  one  for  each  ward.  In 
the  London  County  Council  there  are 
20  aldermen,  who  are  elected  and  hold 
office  for  six  years ;  they  have  no 
magisterial  functions. 

In  slang  use  alderman  may  mean  a 
turkey,  both  from  its  presence  at 
aldermamc  feasts,  and  also  because 
of  the  brilliant  colours  about  the  head 
and  neck,  which  make  it  a  sort  of 
alderman  of  the  poultry-yard.  An 


Aldgate  Pump 


Alert 


alderman  in  chains^  by  a  similar  effort 
of  wit,  is  a  turkey  hung  -with  sausages. 
The  name  alderman  is  also  given  to 
a  "burglar's  crowbar  for  forcing  safes, 
perhaps  from  the  high  rank  it  holds 
with  burglars,  a  heavier  jemmy  being 
known  as  a  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  also  a 
cant  term  for  half  a  crown,  possibly 
because  as  a  half-crown  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  half  king,  so  an  alderman  may 
be  looked  on  as  half  a  king  in  his  own 
ward. 

Aldgate  Pump.  A  draught  on  Aid- 
gate  Pump.  A  worthless  cheqrfe  or 
bill.  The  pun  is  on  the  word  draught, 
which  may  mean  either  an  order  on  a 
bank  or  a  sup  of  liquor. 

Al  'dibo-ron  'te-phos  'co-phor 'nio.  A 
courtier  in  Henry  Carey  s  burlesque, 
Chro'non-ho'ton-thol'ogos  (1734). 

Aldlne  Editions.  Editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  published 
and  printed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Aldo  Manuz'io,  his  father-in-law 
Andrea  of  Asolo,  and  his  son  Paolo, 
from  1490  to  1597  ;  most  of  them  are 
in  small  octavo,  and  all  are  noted  for 
their  accuracy.  The  father  invented 
the  type  called  italics,  once  called 
Aldine,  and  first  used  in  printing 
Virgil,  1501. 

ATdlngar,  Sir.  The  story  of  Sir 
Aldingar  is  told  in  Percy's  Jfeliques; 
he  is  steward  to  a  Queen  Eleanor, 
wife  of  a  king  Henry.  He  impeached 
her  fidelity,  and  submitted  to  a  com- 
bat to  substantiate  his  charge  ;  but 
an  angel,  in  the  shape  of  a  child, 
established  the  queen's  innocence. 
The  story  is  common  to  the  ballad 
literature  of  most  European  countries. 

Ale  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealu,  con* 
nected  with  the  Scandinavian  61,  and 
Lathuaman  afas.  Beer  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  beor  (M.E.,  bere),  connected  with 
the  German  bier  and  Icelandic  bjOrr. 
A  beverage  made  from  barley  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  and  even  Herodotus. 
Hops  were  introduced  from  Holland 
and  used  for  brewing  about  1524,  but 
their  use  was  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1528 — a  prohibition 
which  soon  fell  into  disuse.  Ale  is 
made  from  pale  malt,  whence  its  light 
colour ;  porter  and  stout  from  malt 
more  highly  dried.  The  word  beer  is 
of  general  application ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  England  it  includes  ale, 
porter,  and  stout.  In  some  parts  ale 
is  used  for  the  stronger  malt  liquors 
and  beer  for  the  weaker,  while  in 
others  the  terms  are  reversed. 

Called  ale  among  men ;  but  by  the  gods  called  beer 
The  Alvitmdl  (10ft  cent.  Scandinavian  poem) 

See  also  CHDBCH-ALE. 


Aleberry,  A  corruption  of  ale-bree. 
A  drink  made  of  hot  ale,  spice,  sugar, 
and  toast.  Burns  speaks  of  the 
barley-bree  (A.S.  brlw,  broth). 

Cause  an  aleberry  to  be  made  tor  her,  and  put  Into  it 
powder  of  camphor  —The  Patfaeay  to  SeaMt. 

Ale-dagger.  A  dagger  used  in  self- 
defence  in  alehouse  brawls. 

He  that  dilutes  with  cutters  must  not  be  without  hla 
ale-dagger  —Pappe  with  a  Satchel  (1539). 

Ale-draper.  The  keeper  of  an  ale- 
house. Ale-drapery,  the  selling  of  ale, 
etc. 

No  other  occupation  have  I  but  to  be  an  ale-draper  - 
OheUU  Kind-hart*'  JDreame,  1592. 

Ale  Tonight.    A  tippler,  a  sot. 

Ale-silver.  Formerly,  the  annual 
fee  paid  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  ale  within  the  City 
of  London. 

Ale-stake.  The  pole  set  up  before 
alehouses  by  way  of  sign,  often  sur- 
mounted by  a  bush  or  garland.  Thus, 
Chaucer  says  of  the  Somnour  : — 

A  garland  had  he  set  upon  his  head 
As  great  as  it  were  for  an  ale-stake. 

Cant.  Talt*,  Prol ,  606 

Ale-wife.  The  landlady  of  an  ale- 
house. In  America  a  fish  of  the 
herring  kind,  only  rather  larger,  is 
known  as  the  ale-mfe.  Some  tmnk  it 
is  a  corruption  of  a  North  American 
Indian  name,  aloofe,  and  some  of  the 
French  alose,  a  shad. 

Alec  and  Sandle.  Contractions  of 
Alexander ;  the  one  being  Alex'  and 
the  other  'zander. 


Alec 'to.    In     Classical    myth v, 

one  of  the  three  Furies  (g.v.) ;    her 
head  was  covered  with  snakes. 

Then  like  Alecto,  terrible  to  view. 
Or  like  Medusa,  the  Circawlan  grew 

Hocli    Jtnualtm  2>«U««f«Z,  Bk  ft 

Alectorlan  Stone  (Gr.  alectQr,  a 
cock).  A  stone,  fabled  to  be  of  tails- 
manic  power,  found  in  the  stomach  of 
cocks.  Those  who  possess  it  are 
strong,  brave  and  wealthy.  Kilo  of 
CrotSna  owed  his  strength  to  this 
ta^jsman.  As  a  philtre  it  has  the 
power  of  preventing  thirst  or  of  as- 
suaging it. 

Alectryomancy.  Divination  by  a 
cock,  praw  a  circle,  and  write  in 
succession  round  it  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  on  each  of  which  lay  a  grain 
of  corn.  Then  put  a  cock  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  watch  what 
grains  he  eats.  The  letters  will  prog- 
nosticate the  answer.  Libanius  ami 
Jambhcus  thus  discovered  who  was  to 
succeed  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
cock  ate  the  grains  over  the  letters  t, 
h,  e,  o,  d  =  Theod[orus), 

Alert.  On  the  watch.  Originally  a 
military  term,  borrowed  from  Italian 


Alexander  and  the  Robber 


Alexandrian 


through  French*  From  the  Latin 
erectus,  past  part,  of  erigere,  to  set  up- 
right ;  Italian,  ei  ta,  Old  French,  erte 
a  watch-tower.  Hence  the  Italian  stare 
air  erta,  the  Spanish  <>star  alerta,  and 
the  Old  French  Ure  a  Verte  (now,  etre 
alerte),  to  be  on  the  watch. 

Alexander    and    the    Robber.    The 

story  is  that  the  pirate  Diomedes, 
having  been  captured  and  brought  be- 
fore Alexander,  was  asked  how  he 
dared  to  molest  the  seas  "  How 
darest  thou  molest  the  earth  *  "  was 
the  reply.  "  Because  I  am  master  only 
of  a  single  galley  I  am  termed  a 
robber  ,  but  you  who  oppress  the 
world  with  huge  squadrons  are  called 
a  king."  Alexander  was  so  struck  by 
this  reasoning  that  he  made  Diomedes 
rich,  a  prince,  and  a  dispenser  of 
justice.  See  the  Gesta  Romanorum, 
cxlvi. 

You  are  thinking  of  Parmemo,  and 
I  of  Alexander  —  i.e.  you  are  thinking 
what  you  ought  to  receive,  and  I  what 
I  ought  to  give  ;  you  are  thinking  of 
those  castigated  or  rewarded,  but  I  of 
my  position,  and  what  reward  is  con- 
sistent with  my  rank.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  tale  that  Alexander  said  to  Par- 
memo,  "  I  consider  not  what  Par- 
memo  should  receive,  but  what 
AJexander  should  give." 

Only  iuo  Alexanders.  Alexander 
said,  "  There  are  but  two  Alexanders 
—  the  invincible  son  of  Philip,  and  the 
inimitable  painting  of  the  hero  by 
ApellSs." 

The  continence  of  A  lexander.  Having 
gained  the  battle  of  lasus  (B.C.  333)  the 
Family  of  Darius  III  fell  into  his  hand  ; 
but  he  treated  the  women  with  the 
greatest  decorum  A  eunuch,  having 
escaped,  reported  this  to  Darius,  and 
the  king  could  not  but  admire  such 
nobility  in  a  rival.  See  CONTINENCE. 

Alexander,  so  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
was  called  by  the  shepherds  who 
brought  him  up. 

Alexander  of  the  North.  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden  (1682-1718),  so  called  from 
his  military  achievements.  He  was 
conquered  at  Pultowa  (1709),  by  Peter 
the  Great. 

Repressing  here 
The  frantic  Alexander  of  the  North 

Thornton  •  Winter 

Alexander  the  Corrector.  The  self- 
assumed  nickname  of  Alexander  Cru- 
den  (1701-1770),  compiler  of  the  Con- 
cordance to  the  Bible.  After  being, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  confined 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  he  became  a 
reader  for  the  Press,  and  later  devel- 
oped a  mama  for  going  about  con- 
stantly with  a  sponge  to  wipe  out  the 
licentious,  coarse,  and  profane  chalk 
scrawls  which  met  his  eye. 


Alexander's  beard.     A  smooth  chin, 
no  beard  at  all.     An  Amazonian  chin 


I  like  this  trustle  glasse  of  Steele 
Wherein  I  see  a  Sampson's  grim  regarde 
Disgraced  yet  -with  Alexander's  beorde 

Qascotgne     2%*  Steeie  Oleu 

Alexandra.  So  Cassandra,  daughter 
of  Priam,  is  called.  The  two  names 
are  mere  variants  of  each  other. 

Alexandra  Limp.  In  the  'sixties  of 
last  century  Queen  Alexandra  (then 
Princess  of  Wales)  had  a  slight  accident 
which  for  a  time  caused  her  to  walk 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  limp. 
In  a  spirit  of  servile  imitation  many 
of  the  women  about  the  court  adopted 
this  method  of  walking,  -which  hence 
became  known  as  the  "  Alexandra 
limp." 

Alexan'drlan.  Anything  from  the 
Bast  was  so  called  by  the  old  chroni- 
clers and  romanceis,  because  Alexan- 
dria was  the  depot  from  which  Eastern 
stores  reached  Europe 

Reclined  on  Alexandrian  carpets  (i  t  ,  Persian] 

Rose     Orlando  Purioto,  x,  37 

Alexandrian  Codex.  A  Greek  MS. 
of  the  bcnptures  written  (probably  m 
the  5th  century)  in  uncials  on  parch- 
ment, which  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  at  Alexandria.  In.  1628  it 
was  presented  to  Charles  I  by  Cyril 
Sucar,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  1753  was  placed  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  contains  the  Septuagint 
version  (except  portions  of  the  Psalms), 
a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Clemens  Komanus. 

Alexandrian  Library.  Founded  by 
Ptolemy  So'ter,  in  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt.  The  tale  is  that  it  was  burnt 
and  partly  consumed  in  391  ;  but 
when  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  calif  Omar,  in  642,  the  Arabs  found 
books  sufficient  to  "  heat  the  baths  of 
the  city  for  six  months."  It  is  said 
that  it  contained  700,000  volumes,  and 
the  reason  given  by  the  Mohammedan 
destroyer  for  the  destruction  of  the 
library  was  that  the  books  were  un- 
necessary m  any  case,  tor  all  know- 
ledge that  was  necessary  to  man  was 
contained  m  the  Koran,  and  that  any 
knowledge  contained  in  the  library 
that  was  not  rn  the  Koran  must  be 
pernicious. 

Alexandrian  School.  An  academy 
of  learning  founded  about  3.0.  310  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  son  of  La/gus,  and 
Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  especially 
iamous  for  its  grammarians  and  ma- 
thematicians. Of  the  former  the  most 
noted  are  Aristarchus  (c.  220-145  B.C.), 
Eratos'thenSs,  (c.  275-105  B.C.)  and 
Harpocra'tion  (2nd  cent.  AD);  and 
of  its  mathematicians,  Claudius  Ptole- 
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Alexandrine 


Alias 


mseus  (2nd  cent.  A.D.),  and  Euclid 
(c.  300  B.C.),  the  former  an  astrono- 
mer, and  the  latter  the  geometer  whose 
Elements  are  still  very  generally  used. 
Alexan'drine.  In  prosody,  an  iam- 
bic or  trochaic  line  of  twelve  syl- 
lables or  six  feet  with,  usually,  a 
csBSura  (break)  at  the  sixth  syllable. 
So  called  either  from  the  12th  century 
French  metrical  romance,  Alexander 
the  Gieit  (commenced  by  Lambert-li- 
Cort  and  continued  by  Alexandre  de 
Bernay),  or  from  the  old  Castilian 
verse  chronicle,  Poenia  de  Alexandra 
Magno,  both  of  which  are  written  in 
this  metre.  The  final  line  of  the  Spen- 
serian stanza  is  an  Alexandrine. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
Which,  like  a  wounded  snake,— drags  its  slow  length 
along.  Pope    £**ay  on  CrltMtm,  11,  356 

Alexandrine  Age.  From  about  323 
to  640  A.D.,  when  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  was  the  centre  of  science, 
philosophy,  and  literature. 

Alexandrine  Philosophy.  A  system 
of  philosophy  which  nourished  at 
Alexandria  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  characterized  by  its 
attempt  to  combine  Christianity  and 
Greek  philosophy.  It  gave  rise  to 
Gnosticism  and  Neoplatomsm. 

Alexandrite.  A  variety  of  chryso- 
beryl  found  in  the  mica-slate  of  the 
Urals.  So  named  from  Alexander  I 
of  Russia. 

Alexis,  St.  Patron  saint  of  hermits 
and  beggars.  The  story  goes  that  he 
lived  on  his  father's  estate  as  a  hermit 
till  death,  but  was  never  recognized. 
It  is  given  at  length  in  the  Gesta 
Romanorum  (Tale  xy). 

He  is  represented  in  art  with  a  pil- 
grim's habit  and  staff.  Sometimes  he 
is  drawn  as  if  extended  on  a  mat,  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  dying. 

Alfa'dlr  (father  of  all).  In  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  one  of  the  epithets 
of  Odin  (o.t?.). 

Alta'na.    See  HORSE. 

Alf/heim.  One  of  the  heavenly 
mansions  in  Scandinavian  mythology* 
It  is  inhabited  by  Freyr  and  the  light 
elves. 

AUtonsln,  Alfonslne  Fables.  See 
ALPHONSIN,  etc. 

Alfred's  Scholars.  When  Alfred  the 
Great  set  about  the  restoration  of 
letters  in  England  he  founded  a  school 
and  gathered  around  hi™  learned  men 
from  all  parts ;  these  became  known 
as  Alfred's  scholars "  ;  the  chief 
among  them  are  :  Werfrith,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  ;  Ethelstan  and  Werwulf , 
two  Mercian  priests;  Plegmund  (a 


Mercian),  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Asser,  a  Welshman ; 
Gnmbald,  a  French  scholar  from  St. 
Omer,  and  John  the  Old  Saxon. 

ATgarsife.  In  Chaucer's  unfinished 
Squire's  Tale,  son  of  Cambuscan,  and 
brother  of  Cam'balo,  who  "  won 
Theod'ora  to  wife." 

This  noble  king,  this  Tarfcre  Cambuac&n, 
Had  two  sones  by  Elfeta  his  wife,— 
Of  which  the  eldest  sone  highte  Algawlf e, 
That  other  was  ycleped  Camballo 
A  doghter  had  this  worthy  king  also, 
That  youngest  was,  and  highte  Canace 

Hence  the  reference  in  Milton's  Jl 
Penseroso  — 

Call  him  up  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife 

Al'gebra  is  the  Arabic  al  jebr  (the 
equalization), "  the  supplementing  and 
equalizing  (process)  "  ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  problems  are  solved  by 
equations,  and  the  equations  are  made 
by  supplementary  terms.  Fancifully 
identified  with  the  Arabian  chemist 
Gebir.  See  also  WHETSTONE  OP 

WlTTB. 

Algrind.  In  Spenser's  Shepherd's 
Calendar  is  Edmund  GrindaJ,  who  be- 
came Bishop  of  London  in  1558,  and 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1576- 
83.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  Marian 
exile. 

The  hills  where  dwelled  holy  saints 

I  reverence  and  adore 
Not  for  themselves,  bat  for  the  saints, 

Which  had  been  dead  of  yore 
And  now  they  been  to  heaven  forewent 

Their  good  is  with  them  go , 
Their  sample  to  us  only  lent, 

That  ala  we  znought  do  so 

Shepherds  they  weren  of  the  be*t. 

And  lived  in  lowly  leas, 
And  sith  their  souls  be  now  at  lest, 

Why  done  we  them  disease  * 
Such  one  he  was  (as  I  have  heard 

Old  Algrind  often  salne), 
That  whilome  was  the  first  shepherd, 

And  lived  with  little  gain. 

Shopherd's  Calendar,  July 

Alham'bra.  The  citadel  and  palace 
built  at  Grana'da  by  the  Moorish, 
kings  in  the  13th  century.  The  word 
is  the  Arabic  al-hamra,  or  at  full  length 
kal'-at  al  hamra  (the  red  castle). 

All.  Cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Ma- 
homet, the  beauty  of  whose  eyes  ia 
with  the  Persians  proverbial ;  inso- 
much that  the  highest  term  they  em- 
ploy to  express  beauty  ia  Ayn  Hall 
(eyes  of  All). 

Alias.  **  You  have  as  many  aliases 
as  Bobin  of  Bagshot,"  said  to  one  who 
passes  under  many  names.  The 
phrase  is  from  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera: 
Robin  of  Bagshot,  one  of  Macheatli's 
gang,  was  alias  Gordon,  alias  Bluff 
Bob,  alias  Carbuncle,  alias  Bob 
Booty. 
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Alibi 


Allislost 


Alibi  (Lat.  elsewhere).  A  plea  of 
having  been  at  another  place  at  the 
time  that  an  offence  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  A  clock  which 
strikes  an  hour,  while  the  hands  point 
to  a  different  time,  the  real  time  being 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  has  been 
humorously  called  an  afofo  clock. 

Never  mind  the  character,  and  stick  to  the  alley  hi 
Nothing  like  an  alley  bi,  Sammy,  nothing  — Dioftww 
Pickwick  Papers 

Aliboron.  The  name  of  a  jackass 
in  La  Fontaine's  Fables ;  hence 
Maitre  Aliboron  =  Mr.  Jackass.  See 
GONIN. 

Allchi  'no  (wing-drooped).  A  devil, 
in  The  Inferno  of  Dante. 

ATicon.  The  name,  according  to 
some  accounts,  of  the  seventh  of  the 
Mohammedan  heavens,  to  which 
Azrael  conveys  the  spirits  of  the  just. 

Alien  Priory,  An.  A  priory  which 
is  dependent  upon  and  owes  allegiance 
to  another  priory  in  a  foreign  country. 
A  sub-priory,  like  Kufford  Abbey, 
Notts,  which  was  under  the  prior  of 
Rievaulx  in  Yorkshire,  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  called  an  alien  priory. 

Alif  an  1  aron.  Don  Quixote  at- 
tacked a  flock  of  sheep,  and  declared 
them  to  be  the  army  of  the  giant 
Alifanfaron.  Similarly  A] ax,  in  a  fit 
of  madness,  fell  upon  a  flock  of  sheep, 
which  he  mistook  for  Grecian  princes. 

Al  Kadr  (the  Divine  decree).  A 
particular  night  in  the  month  Ramad- 
han,  when  Mohammedans  say  that 
angels  descend  to  earth,  and  Gabriel 
reveals  to  man  the  decrees  of  God. — 
Al  Koran,  ch.  xcvii. 

Alkahest.  The  hypothetical  uni- 
versal solvent  of  the  alchemists.  The 
word  was  invented,  on  Arabic  models, 
by  Paracelsus. 

All  and  Some.  An  old  English  ex- 
pression meaning  "  one  and  all,"  con- 
fused sometimes  with  "  all  and  sum," 
meaning  the  whole  total.  It  appears 
in  the  early  14th  century  romance, 
Cceur  de  Lion. — 

They  that  wolde  nought  Crystene  become, 
Richard  lect  aleen  hem  alle  and  some 

All  and  Sundry.  An  English  phrase 
dating  from  at  least  the  14th  century, 
meaning  "  every  single  person,"  "  all 
without  exception." 

He  invited  all  and  sundry  to  partake  freely  of  the 
oaten  cake  and  ale  —Hatt  Cain* 

All  cannot  do  all.  Virgil  (Eclogues, 
viu,  63)  says,  Non  omma  possumus 
omnes.  German  proverb,  Em  jeder 
kann  nicM  alles.  All  are  not  equally 
clever.  Or  rather,  "  Be  not  surprised 


that  I  cannot  do  what  you  can  do,  for 
we  are  not  all  exactly  alike." 

All  Fools'  Day  (April  1st).  See 
APRIL  POOL. 

All  Fours.  A  game  of  cards ;  so 
called  from  the  four  points  that  are 
at  stake,  viz.  High,  Low,  Jack,  and 
Game. 

To  go  on  all  fours  is  to  crawl  about 
on  all  four  limbs,  like  a  quadruped  or 
an  infant.  The  phrase  used  to  be 
(more  correctly)  att  four,  as  m  Lev. 
xi,  42,  "  whatsoever  goeth  upon  all 
four." 

It  does  not  go  on  all  fours  means  it 
does  not  suit  in  every  particular ,  it 
limps  as  a  quadruped  which  does  not 
go  on  all  its  four  legs.  Thus,  the 
Latin  saying,  Omnis  compuratio 
claudicat  (All  similes  limp)  was 
translated  by  Macaulay  as  "  No  simile 
can  go  on  all  fours  " 

All  •  hallown  Summer.  Another 
name  for  St.  Martin's  Summer  (see 
SUMMER),  because  it  sets  in  about  All 
Hallows ,  also  called  St.  Luke's 
Summer  (St  Luke's  Day  is  Oct.  18th), 
and  the  Indian  summer  (q.v.).  Shake- 
speare uses  the  term — 

Farewell,    thou    latter    spring,     farewell,    All-hallown 
Summer  I  "  1  Setiru  2V,  I,  2 

All-Hallows'  Day.  All  Saints'  Day 
(Nov.  1st),  "  hallows  "  being  the  Old 
English  hdhg,  a  holy  (man),  hence,  a 
saint.  The  French  call  it  Toussavnt. 

All-Hallows'  Eve.  Many  old  folk- 
lore customs  are  connected  with  All 
Hallows'  Eve  (Oct  31st),  such  as  bob- 
bing for  apples,  cracking  nuts  (men- 
tioned in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield),  find- 
ing by  various  "  tests  "  whether  one's 
lover  is  true,  etc.  Burns's  Halloween 
gives  a  good  picture  of  Scottish  cus- 
toms ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  in 
Scotland  that  those  born  on  All 
Hallows'  Eve  have  the  gift  of  double 
sight,  and  commanding  powers  over 
spirits.  Mary  Avenel,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, is  made  to  see  the  White  Lady, 
invisible  to  less  gifted  visions. 

.Being  bom  on  All-hallows'  Eve,  she  (Mary  AveneJ) 
was  supposed  to  be  Inverted  with  power  over  the  Invisible 
world,  Scott .  Tte  Monastery,  ch  3iv 

All  in  all.  He  is  all  in  all  to  me,  that 
is,  the  dearest  object  of  my  affection. 
God  shall  be  all  in  all  (see  1  Cor.  xv,  28) 
means  all  creation  shall  be  absorbed 
or  gathered  into  God  The  phrase  is 
also  used  adverbially,  meaning  alto- 
gether, as  : — 

Take  hty*>  tor  all  in  all* 

T  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again 

SMtotp***    8<**U,  U,  2. 

All  Is  lost  that  is  put  In  a  riven  dish. 
In  Latin,  PertQsum  quwqwid  infun- 
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All  is  not  gold  that  glitters 


Allemand 


dUitr  in  dolium  perit.      (It  is  no  use 
helping  the  insolvent.) 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Trust  not 
to  appearances.  In  Latin,  Nulla 
fides  fronti. 

Not  all  that  tempts  rour  waad'rlng  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts  is  lawful  prize , 
Nor  all  that  glisters  gold 

Gray    On  ihe  Death  of  a.  favourite  Cat 

All  my  Eye  (and)  Betty  Martin.  All 
nonsense.  Joe  Miller  says  that  a 
Jack  Tar  went  into  a  foreign  church, 
where  he  heard  someone  uttering  these 
words — Ah '  mtfri,  bea'te  Marttne 
(Ah  1  grant]  me,  Blessed  Martin).  On 
giving  an  account  of  his  adventure, 
Jack  said  he  could  not  make  much  out 
of  it,  but  it  seemed  to  him  very  like 
"  All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin " , 
but  there  is  no  prayer  known  that  fits 
this  description,  and  the  story  is,  on 
other  grounds  as  well,  absurd  as  an 
explanation..  The  shortened  phrase, 
*'  All  my  eye,"  is  very  common. 

All  one.  The  same  in-  effect.  An- 
swers the  same  purpose. 

All-overish.  A  familiar  expression 
meaning  HI  at  ease  all  over.  "  I  feel  all- 
ovensh,"  not  exactly  ill,  but  uncom- 
fortable all  over. 

The  elder  of  the  brothers  gave  a  squeal, 
All-overiflh.  it  made  me  for  to  feeL 

Sir  W  S.  Gilbert    Prince  Affib 

All  Saints'  Day,  or  All-Hallows.  Be- 
tween 603  and  610  the  Pope  (Boniface 
IV)  changed  the  heathen  Pantheon 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  honour  of  all  the  martyrs. 
The  festival  of  All  Saints  was  first  held 
on  May  1st,  but  in  the  year  834:  it  was 
changed  to  November  1st. 

All  serene  (Sp.  serena).  In  Cuba 
the  word  was  used  as  a  countersign  by 
sentinels,  and  is  about  equivalent  to 
our  "All  right,"  or  "All's  well."  In 
tJbte  late  19th  century  it  was  a  colloquial 
catch-word,  and  during  the  '80's, 
when  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  be- 
come *'  our  only  general "  and  was 
winning  his  battles  in  Egypt,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  alternative  "  all  JSir  Garnet," 
meaning  "  everything  is  going  well  " 

AH  Souls'  Day,  The  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, so  called  because  Catholics  on  that 
day  seek  by  prayer  and  almsgiving  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. It  -was  instituted  in  the 
monastery  of  duny  in  993. 

According  to  tradition,  a  pilgrim,  re- 
turning from  the  Holy  Land,  was  com- 
pelled by  a  storm  to  land  on  a  rocky 
island,  where  he  found  a  hermit,  who 
told  him  that  among  the  cliffs  was 
an  opening  into  the  infernal  regions 
through  which  huge  flames  ascended, 
a^d  where  the  groans  of  the  tormented 
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were  distinctly  audible  The  pilgrim 
told  Odilo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  of  thus ; 
and  the  abbot  appointed  the  day 
following,  which  was  November  2nd,  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  souls  in 
purgatory. 

All  there.  Said  of  a  sharp-witted 
person.  Not  all  there,  said  of  one  of 
weak  intellect.  The  one  has  all  his 
wits  about  him,  the  other  has  not. 

All  this  for  a  song  1  Said  to  be 
Burleigh's  remark  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ordered  >»•»>.  to  give  £100  to 
Spenser  as  a  royal  gratuity. 

AU  to  break  (Judges  ix,  53).  "A 
certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  millstone 
upon  Abunelech's  head,  and  all  to 
brake  his  skull  "  does  not  mean  for  the 
sake  of  breaking  his  skull,  but  that  she 
wholly  smashed  his  skull.  The  to 
either  belongs  to  the  verb,  and  the 
passage  should  be  printed  **  all  to- 
brake,"  or  to  the  adverb  (ail-to),  as  in 
all  to  pieces,  altogether.  Probably  the 
former  is  the  correct  reading,  the  to 
being  an  intensifying  prefix  (as  is  zu  in 
German),  and  the  all  coming  in  as 
a  natural  addition.  It  is  common 
among  our  early  writers,  as  witness 
Chaucer's — 

Al  is  to-broken  thilke  region  n 

Knight'*  Tale,  2780 

And  Gower's  Confessvo  Amantis,  I— 

Whereof  the  sheep  ben  al  to-tore. 

Later,  Milton  has  m  Comus  (1.  380) 
"  Her  wings  .  .  .  were  all  to-ru tiled 
and  sometimes  impaired  "  ;  but  here 
the  original  and  early  editions  had  no 
hyphen:  this  was  inserted  by  Wart  on, 
and  it  gives  the  sense  that  Milton 
probably  intended. 

All  work.  A  maid  of  all  work.  A 
general  servant  who  does  all  the  work 
of  a  house  ;  at  once  nursemaid,  house- 
maid, and  cook. 

Allah.  The  Arabic  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being  from  al,  the,  illdh,  god. 
Allah  ^l  Allah,  the  Mohammedan  war- 
cry,  and  also  the  first  clause  of  their 
confession  of  faith,  is  a  corruption  of 
Id  illdh  'dla  allfih,  meaning  "  there  is  no 
God  but  the  God."  Another  Moham- 
medan war-cry  is  Allah  akbar,  "  God 
is  most  mighty." 

Allan-a-Dale.      A  minstrel  in  toe 

Robin  Hood  ballads,  who  appears  also 

in  Scott's  Ivanhoe.    He  was  assisted  by 

Robin  Hood  in  carrying  off  his  bnd<j, 

when  on  the  point  of  oeing  married 

against  her  will  to  a  rich  old  knight. 

Alielulah.    See  HALLELUJAH 

Allemand.     The    French    have    a 

proverb,     une     querelle    d' Allemand, 

meaning   a   quarrel   about    nothing  • 


Alley 


Allworthy 


much  as  we  call  pot  valour  "  Dutch 
courage." 

Gare  la  queue  des  Allemands  Be- 
fore you  quarrel,  count  the  con- 
sequences. 

Alley,  The.  An  old  name  for 
Change  Alley  in  the  City  of  London, 
where  dealings  in  the  public  funds,  etc 
used  to  take  place. 

John  Rive,  after  many  active  years  in  the  Alley, 
retired  to  the  Continent,  and  died  at  the  age  of  118 
Old  and  Neir  London,  p  476 

Alliensis,  Dies.  June  16th,  B.C.  390, 
when  the  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Gauls  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Allia.  It  was  ever  after  held  to  be  a 
dies  nefastuSj  or  unlucky  day. 

Alligator.  When  ^e  Spaniards  first 
saw  this  reptile  in  the  New  World,  they 
called  it  el  lagarto  (the  lizard).  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  called  these  creatures 
lagartos ,  in  the  1st  4to  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (v,  1)  the  animal  is  called  an 
ahgarta,  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bar" 
tholomew  Fair  an  alligarta. 

To  the  present  day  the  Europeans  in  Ceylon  apply 
the  term  alligator  to  what  are  In  reality  crocodiles  — 
J  B  Tennent  Ceylon  (vol.  I,  pt.  2,  chap  111,  p  186) 

The  chief  physical  differences  be- 
tween an  alligator  and  a  crocodile  are 
that  in  the  former  the  head  is  shorter 
and  broader,  there  are  recesses  in  the 
upper  jaw  which  receive  the  points  of 
the  first  and  fourth  lower  jaw  teeth, 
and  the- jaws  cannot  open  to  so  great 
an  extent 

Alligator  Pear.  The  name  given  to 
the  fruit  of  the  West  Indian  tree,  Persea 
gratissima.  It  is  a  corruption  either 
of  the  Carib  aouacate,  called  by  the 
Spanish  discoverers  avocado  or  avigato, 
or  of  the  Aztec  abuacath,  which  was 
transmitted  through,  the  Fr.  avocat 
and  Sp.  aguacate.  In  any  case,  the 
fruit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
animal. 

Alliteration.  The  rhetorical  device 
of  commencing  adjacent  accented 
syllables  with  the  same  letter  or  sound, 
as  in  Quince's  ridicule  of  it  in  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  (v,  1)  : — 

With  Wade,  with  Moody  Mameiul  fclade. 

He  bravely  broached  MB  toiling  Moody  ireaet. 

Alliteration  was  almost  a  sine  qua 
non  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English 
poetry,  and  in  modern  poetry  it  is 
frequently  used  with  great  effect,  as  in 
Coleridge's : — 

The  fair  freeze  blew,  the  white  /oam  /lew 
The  /uirow  /olio  wed  /ree 

Ancient  Mariner. 

And  Tennyson's  : — 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees 

frinctMS,  vil 

Many  fantastic  examples  of  ex- 
cessive alliteration  are  extant,  and  a 


good  example  from  a  parody  by  Swin- 
burne will  be  found  under  the  heading 
A.MPHIGOUBI.  Hugbald,  for  instance, 
composed  an  alliterative  poem  on 
Charles  the  Bald,  every  word  of  which 
begins  with  e,  and  Henry  Harder  a 
poem  of  100  lines,  in  Latin  hexameters, 
on  cats,  each  word  beginning  with  c, 
called  Canum  cum  Catis  certamen 
carmine  compositum  currente  calamo 
C  Catutti  Camnii.  The  first  line  is — 

Cattorum  canimus  certamina  clara  canumque 

Tusser,  who  died  1580,  has  a  rhym- 
ing poem  of  twelve  hues,  every  word 
of  which  begins  with  t;  and  in  the 
1890's  there  was  published  a  Seren- 
ade of  twenty  eight  lines,  "  sung  in  M 
flat  by  Major  Marmaduke  Muttinhead 
to  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Mendoza 
Marriott,"  which  contained  only  one 
word — in  the  line,  "  Meet  me  by 
moonlight,  marry  me" — not  beginning 
with  M. 

The  alliterative  alphabetic  poem 
b  eginmng — 

An  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade  , 
Cossack  commanders,  cannonading  come, 
Dealing  destruction's  devastating  doom , 

is  well  known.  It  was  published  in 
1828,  and  is  almost  certainly  the  work 
of  Alaric  A.  Watts,  though  it  has  been 
claimed  for  others 

Another  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
begins  thus  — 

About  an  age  ago,  as  all  agree, 
Beauteous  Belinda,  brewing  best  Bohca 
Carelessly  chattered,  controverting  clean, 
Dublin's  derisive,  disputatious  dcaxx  «       • 

Allo 'dials.  (Med.  Lat  from  Old 
Frankish  al,  all,  Gd,  estate).  Lands 
hold  by  absolute  right,  without  even 
the  burden  of  homage  or  fidelity ; 
opposed  to  feudal 

Allop'athy  is  in  opposition  to  Ho- 
mosop  'athy  (q.v.).  It  is  from  the  Greek, 
allo  pathos,  a  different  disease.  In 
homoeopathy  the  principle  is  that 
"like  is  to  cure  like"  ;  in  allopathy 
the  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  its  "  anti- 
dote." 

Alls.  Tap-droppmgs.  The  refuse 
of  all  sorts  of  spirits  drained  from  the 
glasses,  or  spilt  in  drawing.  The 
mixture  is  sold  in  gin-houses  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

Alls,  The  Five.  A  public-house 
sign,  several  of  which  still  exist.  It 
has  five  human  figures,  with  a  motto 
to  each : — 


(1)  A  king  in  his  regalia 


motto  7  govtrn  all 


(2)  A  bishop,  in  his  pontificals         „      1  pray  /or  oH 
•    ••  Iplaulforall 


(3)  A  lawyer,  in  his  gown 
<4>  A  soldier  in  regimentals 
(5)  A  labourer,  with  his  tools 


IflffMforall 
I  pay  for  an 


Allworthy,  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones, 
is   designed  for   the  author's  friend, 


Alma 


Almonry 


Ralph    Allen,    tlxe    philanthropist    of 
Bristol. 

Let  humble  Allen  -with  an  awkward  shaine, 
Do  good  by  rtealth,  and  blush  to  tod  it  fame. 
Pope  '  XpOogu*  to  Sett,  i,  135,  136 

Al  'ma  (Ital  soul,  spirit,  essence),  in 
Prior's  poem  of  this  name  typifies  the 
mind  or  guiding  principles  of  man. 
Alma  is  queen  of  "  Body  Castle,"  and 
is  beset  by  a  rabble  rout  of  evil  de- 
sires, foul  imaginations,  and  silly  con- 
ceits for  seven  years  (the  Seven  Ages). 
In  Spenser's  Faene  Queene  (II,  ix-xi) 
Alma  typifies  the  soul.  She  is  mistress 
of  the  House  of  Temperance,  and  there 
entertains  Prince  Arthur  and  Sir 
Guyon. 

Alma  Ma'ter.  A  collegian  so  calls 
the  university  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  words  are  Latin  for  "  fostering 
mother,"  and  in  ancient  Borne  the 
title  was  given  to  several  goddesses, 
especially  Ceres  and  Cybele. 

They  are  also  used  for  other  "  foster- 
ing mothers,"  as  in — 

You  might  divert  yourself,  too,  with  Alma  Mater,  the 
Church.  Borax  WaipdU  :  Lettert,  1778 

Almack's.  A  suite  of  assembly 
rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James's 
(London),  built  in  1765  by  William 
Almack,  an  ex-valet,  who  a  short  time 
previously  had  founded  the  club  now 
known  as  Brooks's,  and  who  died  in 
1781.  Balls,  presided  over  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
used  to  be  given  here  ;  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted was  almost  as  great  a  distinc- 
tion as  to  be  presented  at  Court.  After 
1840  they  became  known  as  Willis's 
Rooms,  from  the  name  of  the  then 
proprietor,  and  were  used  chiefly  for 
large  dinners  They  were  closed  in 
1890. 

Almagest.  The  English  form  of  the 
Arabic  name  given  to  Ftolemy's  Math- 
ematike  syntaxis,  the  great  astrono- 
mical treatise  composed  during  the 
2nd  century  A.D.,  of  which  an  Arabic 
translation  was  made  about  820.  It 
is  in  the  third  book  of  this  work  (which 
contains  thirteen  books  in  all)  that  the 
length  of  the  year  was  first  fixed  at 
365J  days. 

Almain,  or  Alman,  a  German,  as  in 
O*fa«o,ii,3.  In  Peele's  Amaignment 
of  Paris  (u,  2)— 

Knights  in  armour,  treading  a  war-like  *i™°'n 

it  is  a  dance  of  some  kind* 

The  Pr.  Attemand,  a  German,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  classic  Alamam  or 
Alamanm.  Similarly,  Abnany  = 
Germany,  Mod.  Pr.  Altemagne. 

Chonodomarfus  and  Vestralpus,  Aleman  WDM. 
eat  them  downe  neere  unto  Ai^entoratam 

Sottands  Amanianw  MarceOlm 
Now  Pulko  comes  And  dwelt  In  Almany 

Btmringto*    (Monde  Fvrioto.  HI,  30 


in  and  after  1190 

about  1300 

1327 

1380 

1380 

1150-1461 


ATmanac.  A  mediaeval  Latin  word 
for  a  table  of  days  and  months  with 
astronomical  data,  etc  ,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Arabic 
though  no  Arabic  original  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Some  early  almanacs 
are — 

Befort  invention  of  printing 
By  Solomon  JaroM 
„  Peter  de  Dacia. 
„  Walter  de  Elvendene 
„  John  Somers,  Oxford 
„  Nicholas  de  Lymoa 
„  Purbach 

After  invention  of  printing 

First  printed  by  Gutenberg,  at  Mentz  1437 

By  Regiomontanus,  at  Nuremberg      .       .         1474 

„  Zatoer,  at  Dim  1478 

„  Richard  Pynson  (Sheapelieard't  Xalendar)      1407 

,  Stoffler,  in  Venice  .       .         1499 

„  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  .         1662 

„  Francis  Moore's  *i™«™»*v  between  1098  and  1713 

Alznanach  de  Gotha,  first  pa  Wished  1764 

Whitaker'fl  Almanack,  first  published  1868 

The  Man  v*  the  Almanac  stuck  unth 
pins  (Nat.  Lee),  is  a  man  marked  with 
points  referring  to  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  intended  to  indicate  the  favourable 
and  unfavourable  times  of  letting 
blood. 

Almesbury.  It  was  in  a  sanctuary 
at  Abmesbury  that  Queen  Guenever, 
according  to  Malory,  took  refuge,  after 
her  adulterous  passion  for  Lancelot 
was  revealed  to  the  king  (Arthur). 
Here  she  died ,  but  her  body  was 
buried  at  Glastonbury. 

Almeyda.    See  BENBOW. 

Almighty  Dollar.  Washington  Irving 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use 
this  expression : — 

The  almighty  dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal 
derotion  throughout  our  land.  ,  . 

W  Irving     Wolfert't  Roost,  CrtoU  rWag*  <1S37) 

***  Ben  Jonson  IB  his  Epistle  to 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Rutland,  speaks 
of  "  almighty  gold." 

Almond  Tree.  Grey  hairs  from 
EccL  adi,  5,  "  and  the  almond  tree 
shall  flourish,'*  which  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "grey  hairs  on  a 
bald  pate." 

Almonry.  The  place  where  the 
almoner  resides,  or  where  alms  are 
distributed.  An  almoner  is  a  person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  alms, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  consisted  of 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  income  of  a 
monastery. 

The  word  has  become  confused  with 
Ambry  (q.v.),  and  the  Close  in  West- 
minster now  known  as  "Ambry 
Close "  used  to  be  called  "  Almonry 
Close."  J 

Almonry  is  from  the  Latin  eleemo- 
synarvum,  a  place  for  alms. 

The  place  wherein  this  Chapel  or  Almshouw  »Undi 
was  called  the  "  BlemoBlnary  '•  or  AlmSJry  now  cor- 
rupted  into  Ambrey,  tor  that  th  ' 

there  distributed  to  the  PS£  -S 


Alms 


Alphabet 


Alms.  (O.K.  celmysse,  ultimately 
from  Lat.  elemosina  from  Gr  cleemo- 
syne,  compassion)  ;  gifts  to  the  poor. 

Dr  Johnson  says  the  word  has  no  singular,  Todd  and 
Dr  Murray  say  it  has  no  pluraL  It  is  a  singular  word 
which,  litaj  riches  (from  Fr  rlcheeee),  hn-a  in  modem  usage 
become  plural  In  the  Bible  we  have  "he  asked  an 
alms  "  (Acts  iii,  3),  but  Dryden  gives  us  "  alms  are  but 
the  vehicles  of  prayer  "  (JSind  and  ths  Panther,  iii,  106) 

Alms  Basket  (in  Loves  Labour's 
Lost,  v,  1).  To  hve  on  the  alms  basket. 
To  live  on  chanty. 

Alms-drink.  Leavings  ;  the  liquor 
which  a  drinker  finds  too  much,  and 
therefore  hands  to  another ;  also, 
liquor  left  over  from  a  feast  and  sent 
to  the  alms-people  See  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  11,  7. 

Alms-fee.    Peter's  pence  (#.t>.). 

Almshouse.  A  house  where  paupers 
are  supported  at  the  public  expense ; 
a  poorhouse.  Also  a  house  set  apart 
for  the  aged  poor  free  of  rent. 

Only  alas  I  the  poor,  who  had  neither  friends  nor  at* 
tendants, 

Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the  home- 
lees  Longfellow  JSwtngeKne,  pt,  ii,  5,  2 

Alms-man.     One  who  lives  on  alms. 

Alnaschar  Dream,  An.  Counting 
your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
Alnaschar,  the  barber's  fifth  brother 
(in  the  Arabian  Nights  story),  invested 
all  his  money  in  a  basket  of  glassware, 
on  which  he  was  to  make  a  profit  which, 
being  invested,  was  to  make  more, 
and  this  was  to  go  on  till  he  grew  rich 
enough  to  marry  the  vizier's  daughter. 
Being  angry  with  his  imaginary  wife 
he  gave  a  kick,  overturned  his  basket, 
and  broke  all  his  wares. 

Fsha  1  what  an  Altuuichar  I  am  because  I  hare  made 
five  pound*  by  my  poems 

Thackeray     Paubnmt,  ch.  xxjdl. 

Aloe  (Gr.  aloe).  A  very  bitter 
plant :  hence  the  line  in  Juvenal's 
sixth  satire  (181),  Plus  aloes  guam 
mellis  habet,  "  He  has  iji  himo  more 
bitters  than  sweets,"  said  of  a  writer 
with  a  sarcastic  pen.  The  French 
say,  "La  cote  d'Adam  contient  plus 
d*  aloes  gue  de  m^el9"  where  c6te 
d'Adam,  of  course,  means  woman  or 
one's  wife. 

Alombrados.    See  ILLUMINATI. 

Along-shore  Men  or  Longshoremen. 
Stevedores ;  men  employed  to  load 
and  unload  vessels. 

Alonzo  ol  A'gullar'.  When  Fer- 
nando, King  of  Ar'agon,  was  laying 
siege  to  Grana  'da  in  1 501 ,  he  asked  who 
would  undertake  to  plant  his  banner 
on  the  heights.  Alonzo,  "  the  low- 
most  of  the  dons,'*  undertook  the  task, 
but  was  cut  down  by  the  Moors.  His 
body  was  exposed  in  the  wood  of 
Oxije'ra,  and  the  Moorish  damsels. 


struck  with  its  beauty,  buried  it  near 
the  brook  of  Alpuxarra.  The  in- 
cident is  the  sub3ect  of  a  number  of 
ballads. 

Aloof.  A  sea  term,  to  stand  aloof, 
meaning  originally  to  bear  to  wind- 
ward, or  luff.  The  a  is  the  same  pre- 
fix as  m  afoot  or  asleep,  and  means  on  ; 
loof  is  the  Dutch  loef,  windward.  To 
hold  aloof thus  means  literally  "to  keep 
to  the  windward,"  and  as  one  cannot 
do  that  except  by  keeping  the  head 
of  the  ship  away,  it  came  to  mean  "  to 
keep  away  from"  as  opposed  to  "to 
approach." 

Aloros.  The  first  of  the  ten  myth- 
ical kings  of  Babylon,  who  reigned 
before  the  Flood. 

&  1'outrance.  An  incorrect  English 
version  of  the  French  d  outrance.  To 
the  uttermost. 

A  champion  has  started  up  to  maintain  &  I'outranee 
her  innocence  of  the  great  offence  — Standard 

Alp.  The  leading  character  in 
Byron's  Siege  of  Corinth.  He  is  a 
renegade  who  forswore  the  Christian 
faith  to  become  a  commander  in  the 
Turkish  army,  and  was  shot  during  the 
siege.  He  loved  the  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  Corinth,  but  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart  because  he  was  a  traitor 
and  apostate. 

Alph.  The  sacred  river  in 
Xanadu,  which  ran  "  through  caverns 
measureless  to  man."  —  Coleridge  : 
Kubla  Khan. 

ATpha.  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  -first  and  the  last"  (Rev.  i,  8). 
* 'Alpha  "  is  the  first,  and  "OmSga"  (Q) 
the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Cp.  TAU. 

Alphabet.  This  is  the  only  word  of 
more  than  one  syllable  compounded 
solely  of  the  names  of  letters.  The 
Greek  alpha  (a)  beta  (b) ;  our  ABC 
(book),  etc. 

***The  number  of  letters  in  an 
alphabet  varies  in  different  languages. 
Thus  there  are 

21  letters  in  the  Italian  alphabet. 

22  „  Hebrew  and  Syriae  alphabet. 


23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
33 
36 
38 
39 
40 


Latin 

Greek 

French 

Ungliflh,  Gj-ennan,  Dutch 

Spanish 

Arabic 

Coptic 


Armenian 
Georgian 
Slavonic 
Persian  (Zend) 
Sanskrit 


***The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet, 
but  about  20,000  syllabic  characters. 
The  Japanese  have  seventy-two  sylla- 
bic sounds,  with  forty-eight  characters 
to  express  them. 


Alpheus  and  Arethusa 


Althaea's  Brand 


Sxra  -di,  21,  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  English 
language,  presuming  /  and  J  to  be  Identical 

Even  the  Italian  alphabet  Is  capable  of  more  than 
seventeen  trillion  combinations ,  that  Is,  17  followed  bv 
eighteen  other  figures,  as — 

17,000,000,000,000,000,000  , 

while  the  English  alphabet  -will  combine  Into  more  than 
twenty-nine  thousand  quadrillion  combinations  ,  that  la, 
29  followed  by  twenty-seven  other  figures,  as— 
29,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 

Yet  we  have  no  means  of  differentiating  our  vowel 
sounds  -  take  a,  we  have  fate,  jW.  Thames,  war,  orange, 
ware,  abide,  calm,  mean,  etc  So  with  e,  we  have  era,  the, 
there,  -prey  (a),  met,  England,  sew,  herb,  clerk,  etc.  The 
other  vowels  are  equally  Indefinite. 

See  LETTER. 

Alphe'us  and  Arethu'sa.  The 
Greek  legend  is  that  a  youthful  hunter 
named  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  the 
nymph  Arethusa ;  she  fled  from  him 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia  on  the  Sicilian 
coast  and  he  was  turned  into  a  river  of 
Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Alpheus 
pursued  her  under  the  sea,  and,  nsmg 
in  Ortygia,  he  and  she  became  one 
in  the  fountain  hereafter  called 
Arethusa.  The  myth  seems  to  be 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  the  course  of  the 
Alpheus  is  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance underground. 

Alphonsin.  An  old  surgical  instru- 
ment for  extracting  bullets  from 
wounds.  So  called  from  Alphonse 
Ferri,  a  surgeon  of  Naples,  who 
invented  it  (1552). 

Alphonsine  Tables.  A  revision  of  the 
Ptolemaic  planetary  tables  made  at 
the  command  of  Alphonsus  X.  of 
Castile — himself  a  noted  astronomer — 
by  a  body  of  50  or  more  of  the  most 
learned  astronomers  of  the  tune. 
They  were  completed  in  1252. 

Alpieu  (Ital.  al  pvb,  for  the  most). 
In  the  game  of  Basset,  doubling  the 
stake  on  a  winning  card. 

What  pity  'tis  those  conquering  eyes, 

Which  all  the  world  subdue 
Should,  while  the  lover  gazing  dies. 

Be  only  on  alpieu  JBtherege    Atuet 

Alquife  ^  A  famous  enchanter,  in- 
troduced into  the  old  romances,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  Arn/adis  of 
Gaul. 

Al  Rakim.  The  dog  in  the  legend  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus. 

Alruna-wtfe,  An.  The  AJrunes  were 
the  larSs  or  penates  of  the  ancient 
Germans ;  ana  an  Alruna-wife,  the 
household  goddess. 

She  (Hypatia)  looked  as  fair  as  the  sun,  and  talked  like 
anAlruna-wife-JTin^Zey  Hypatia,  ch.  xii. 

Alsa  'tia.  The  Whitefriars  district  of 
London,  which  from  early  tunes  till 
the  abolition  of  all  privileges  in  1697 
was  a  sanctuary  for  debtors  and  law- 
breakers. It  was  tounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  Meet  Street  and 
the  Thames,  on  the  east  and  west  by 


the  Fleet  River  (now  New  Bridge  Street) 
and  the  Temple;  and  was  so  called 
from  the  old  Latin  name  of  Alsace, 
which  was  for  centuries  a  debatable 
frontier  ground  and  a  refuge  of  the 
disaffected.  Scott,  in  his  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  described  the  life  and  state  of 
this  rookery ;  he  borrowed  largely 
from  The  Squire  of  Alsatia  (1688),  a 
comedy  by  Shadwell,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  use  the  name  in  literature. 

Al-SIrat  (Arab,  the  path).  In 
Mohammedan  mythology,  the  bridge 
leading  to  paradise  ;  bridge  over  mid- 
hell,  no  wider  than  the  edge  of  a  sword, 
across  which  all  who  enter  heaven 
must  pass. 

Alsvidur.    See  HORSE. 

Altar.  (Lat.  altus,  high;  a  high 
place).  The  oblong  block  or  table, 
made  of  wood,  ma.rble,  or  stone,  con- 
secrated,* and  used  in  Christian 
churches  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  The  shape  is  probably 
derived  from  that  of  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  catacombs  of  Borne, 
which  were  used  as  altars. 

The  altar  appears  frequently  in  em- 
blematical Christian  art.  St.  Stephen 
(the  Pope),  and  Thomas  a  Beckefc  are 
represented  as  immolated  before  one  ; 
Canute  is  pictured  lying  before  one, 
and  St.  Charles  Borromeo  as  kneeling 
before  an  altar.  In  the  paintings  of 
St.  Gregory  (the  Pope)  he  is  shown 
offering  sacrifice  at  the  altar  ;  and  the 
attribute  of  St  Victor  is  an  altar  over- 
thrown, in  allusion  to  his  throwing 
down  a  Boman  altar  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Maximian. 

Led  to  the  altar.  Married.  Said 
of  a  lady,  who,  as  a  bride,  is  led  up 
the  aisle  to  the  altar-rail  where  mar- 
riages are  solemnized. 

The  north  side  of  the  altar.  The  side 
on  which  the  Gospel  is  read.  The 
north  is  the  dark  part  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Gospel  is  the  light  of  the  world 
which  shineth  in  darkness — "  illu- 
minare  his  qui  in  tenebris  et  in  umbrd 
mortis  sedent." 

Alter  eg'o.  (Lat.  other  I,  other 
self).  One's  double;  one's  intimate 
and  thoroughly  trusted  friend;  one 
who  has  full  powers  to  act  for  another. 
Of.  "  One's  second  self "  under 
SECOND. 

Althaea's  Brand,  a  fatal  contin- 
gency. Althaea's  son,  Meleager,  was 
to  live  so  long  as  a  log  of  wood,  then  on 
the  fire,  remained  unconsumed.  With 
her  care  it  lasted  for  many  years,  but 
being  angry  one  day  with  MeleSger, 
she  pushed  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
fire ,  it  was  consumed  in  a  few  minutes 


Althea 


Amaranth 


and  Meleager  died  in  great  agony  at  the 
same  time. — Ovid :  Metamorphoses, 
viii,4. 

The  fatal  brand  Althaea  burned, 

ShaJk&peetre    2  Senary  71, 1, 1. 

Althe'a.  The  divine  Althe'a  of 
Richard  Lovelace  was  Lucy  Sachev- 
erell,  also  called  by  the  poet,  "Lucasta." 

When  Love  with  uuconfined  •wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  gratea 

Lovelace  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Long  Parliament  for  his  petition 
in  favour  of  the  king ;  hence  the  grates 
referred  to. 

Altis.  The  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  containing  the  great  temple 
and  oval  altar  of  Zeus,  the  Pelopium 
(grave  of  Pelops),  the  Heraeum,  with 
many  other  buildings  and  statues. 
It  was  connected  by  an  arched  pas- 
sage with  the  Stadium,  where  the 
Olympian  games  were  held. 

Alto  relle'vo.  Italian  for  "high 
relief."  A  term  used  in  sculpture  for 
figures  in  wood,  stone,  marble,  etc., 
so  cut  as  to  project  at  least  one-half 
from  the  tablet. 

Alumbra'do,  a  perfectionist;  so 
called  from  a  Spanish  sect  which  arose 
in  1575,  and  claimed  special  illumina- 
tion* (Spanish,  meaning  "  illumin- 
ated,"  "  enlightened.") 

Alvina  weeps,  or  "  Hark  !  Alvina 
weeps,"  *.e.  the  wind  howls  loudly, 
a  Flemish  saying.  Alvina  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  who  was  cursed 
by  her  parents  because  she  married 
unsuitably.  From  that  day  she 
roamed  about  the  air  invisible  to  the 
eye  of  man,  but  her  moans  are  audible. 

A.M.  or  M. A.  When  the  Latin  form 
is  intended  the  A  comes  first,  as 
Artium  Magister :  but  where  the 
English  form  is  meant  the  M  precedes, 
as  Master  of  Arts. 

The  abbreviation  "A.M."  also 
stands,  of  course,  for  ante  meridiem 
(Lat.),  before  noon,  and  anno  mundi, 
in  the  year  of  the  world. 

Am'adis  of  Gaul.  The  hero  of  a 
prose  romance  of  the  same  title, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Portuguese,  Vasco  de  Loberia  (d. 
1403),  with  additions  by  the  Spaniard 
Montalvo,  and  by  many  subsequent 
romancers,  who  added  exploits  and 
adventures  of  other  knights  and  thus 
swelled  the  romance  to  fourteen  books. 
The  romance  was  referred  to  as  early  as 
1350  (in  Egidis  Colonna's  De  Reg^m^ne 
Pnncipium);  it  was  first  printed  in 
1508,  Became  immensely  popular,  and 
exerted  a  wide  influence  on  literature 
far  into  the  seventeenth  century. 


Amadis,  called  the  "  Lion-knight," 
from  the  device  on  his  shield,  and 
"  Beltenebros  "  (darkly  beautiful),  from 
his  personal  appearance,  was  a  love- 
child  of  Per  Ion,  King  of  Gaula  (which 
is  Wales),  and  Ehz'ena,  Princess  of 
Brittany.  He  was  cast  away  at  birth 
and  becomes  known  as  the  Child  of 
the  Sea,  and  after  many  adventures  in- 
cluding wars  with  the  race  of  Giants, 
a  war  for  the  hand  of  his  lady-love, 
Oriana,  daughter  of  Lisuarte,  King  of 
Greece,  the  Ordeal  of  the  Forbidden 
Chamber,  etc.,  he  and  the  heroine* 
Oriana,  are  wed  He  is  represented 
as  a  poet  and  musician,  a  linguist  and  a 
gallant,  a  knight-errant  and  a  king, 
the  very  model  of  chivalry. 

Other  names  by  which  Am'adis  was 
called  were  the  Lovely  Obscure,  the 
Knight  of  the  Green  Sword,  the  Kmght 
of  the  Dwarf,  etc. 

Am'adis  of  Greece.  A  Spanish  con- 
tinuation of  the  seventh  book  of 
Am'adis  of  Gaul  (q.v.)t  supposed  to 
be  by  Felicia  'no  de  Sfrva.  It 
tells  the  story  of  Lisuarte  of  Greece,  a 
grandson  of  Amadis. 

Amai'mon(3  syl.)-  One  of  the  chief 
devils  in  mediaeval  demonology  ; 
king  of  the  eastern  portion  of  hell. 
Asmodeus  is  his  chief  officer.  He 
might  be  bound  or  restrained  from 
doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour  till 
noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  till 
evening. 

Amalmon  sounds  well  ,  Lucifer  weJL 
Shakespeare    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  II,  2 

Amal  'fitan  Code.  The  oldest  existing 
collection  of  maritime  laws,  compiled 
in  the  eleventh  century  at  Amalfi, 
then  an  important  commercial  centre. 

Amalthsea.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
nurse  of  Zeus  (see  AMAI/THEA'S  HORN). 
In  Roman  legend  Amalthea  is  the  name 
of  the  Sibyl  who  sold  the  Sibylline 
Books  (#.v.)  to  Tarquin. 

Amalthe  'a's  Horn.  The  cornucopia 
or  "horn  of  plenty"  (q.v.).  The  in- 
fant Zeus  was  fed  with  goats'  milk  by 
Amalthea,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Mehsseus,  King  of  Crete.  Zeus,  in 
gratitude,  broke  off  one  of  the  goat's 
horns,  and  gave  it  to  AmalthSa,  pro- 
mising that  the  possessor  should  al- 
ways have  in  abundance  everything 
desired. 


When,  Amalthea's  horn 

O'er  hill  and  dale  the  rose-crowned  Flora  pours, 
And  scatters  corn  and  vine,  and  Iruite  and  flowers. 
Camomt.  Luttad,  Bk.  U, 

Am'arant.  A  cruel  giant  slain  in  the 
Holy  Land  by  Guy  of  Warwick.  See 
Guy  and  Amarant,  in  Percy's  Reliques* 

Am'aranth  (Gr.  amaran'tos,  ever- 
lasting). The  name  given  by  Pliny  to 


Amaryllis 

some  real  or  imaginary  fadeless  flower. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says— Amar- 
antusftos,  sym'bolum  est  ^mmo'lttahta  - 
ii&.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  the 
symbol  of  immortality,  because  its 
flowers  retain  to  the  last  much  of  their 
deep  blood-red  colour. 

The  best  known  species  are  "  Love 
lies  bleeding"  (Amarantus  caudatu*), 
and  "Prince's  feather"  (Amarantus 
hypochondnacus) . 

Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 

In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life, 

Began  to  bloom,  but,  soon  for  man's  offence 

To  heaven  removed  -where  first  it  grew,  there  grow 

And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  Fount  of  Life 

With  these,  that  never  fide,  the  Spirits  elect 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks. 

3fHton     PtnraAixe  Lout,  Itt,  358 

Spenser  mentions  "  sad  Amaran- 
thus  "  as  one  of  the  flowers  "  to  which 
sad  lovers  were  transformed  of  yore  " 
(Faene  Queene.  Ill,  vi,  45),  but  there 
is  no  known  legend  to  this  effect. 

In  1653  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
instituted  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Amaranth,  but  it  ceased  to  exist 
at  the  death  of  the  Queen. 

Amaryllis.  A  rustic  sweetheart 
The  name  is  borrowed  from  a  shep- 
herdess in  the  pastorals  of  Theoc'ritos 
and  Virgil* 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade 

Milton    Lyctdas,68 

In  Spenser's  Cohn  Clout's  Come 
Nome  Again,  Amaryllis  is  intended  for 
Alice  Spenser,  Countess  of  Derby. 

Amasls,  Ring  of.  Herodotus  tells  us 
(iiit  40)  that  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  was  so  fortunate  in  everything 
that  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  fearing 
such  unprecedented  luck  boded  ill, 
advised  him  to  part  with  something 
which  he  highly  prized.  Polycrates 
accordingly  threw  into  the  sea  a  ring  of 
great  value.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a 
fish  was  presented  to  the  tyrant,  in 
which  the  ring  was  found.  Axnasis  now 
renounced  friendship  with  PolycratSs, 
as  a  man  doomed  by  the  gods  ;  and  not 
long  afterwards,  a  satrap  put  the  too 
fortunate  despot  to  death  by  cruci- 
fixion. 

Ama'ti.  A  violin  made  by  the 
Ama/ti  family  which  flourished  at 
Cremona  (q.v.)  in  the  16fch  and  17th 
centuries. 

Amaurote  (Gr.  the  shadowy  or  un- 
known place),  the  chief  city  of  Utopia 
(#.•».)  in  the  political  romance  of  that 
name  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  Babel&is, 
in  his  Pantagruel,  introduces  Utopia 
and  "  the  great  city  of  the  Amaurots  " 
(Bk.  II,  oh.  xxiri).  He  had  evidently 
read  Sir  Thomas  More's  book. 

To  add  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
romance  More  says  he  could  not  re- 


Ambassador 

collect  whether  Hythlodaye  had  told 
hi™  it  was  500  or  300  paces  long  ;  and 
he  requested  his  friend  Peter  Giles,  of 
Antwerp,  to  put  the  question  to  the 
adventurer.  Swift,  in  Gulliver's 
Travels,  uses  very  similar  means  of 
throwing  dust  in  his  reader's  eyes. 
He  says  :  — 

I  cannot  recollect  whether  the  reception  room  of  the 
Spaniard's  C&rtle  in  the  Air  is  200  or  300  feet  long  1 
\cill  get  the  next  aeronaut  -who  jeuraevs  to  the  moon  to 
take  the  exact  dimensions  for  me,  and  will  memorialise 
the  learned  society  of  Laputa  —  QulUwr'*  Travdt 

Amazement.  Not  afraid  with  any 
amazement  (I  Pet.  ui,  6),  introduced 
at  the  close  of  the  marriage  service  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
meaning  is,  you  will  be  God's  children 
so  long  as  you  do  his  bidding,  and  are 
not  drawn  aside  by  any  sort  of  bewild- 
erment or  distraction.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  in  the  same  senss  :  — 

Behold,  distraction,  frenzy  and  amazement, 
Like  witleoi  antics  one  wnother  meet 

Troilut  and  Oreuida,  v,  8 

Am'azon.  A  Greek  word  meaning 
without  breast,  or  rather,  "  deprived 
of  a  pap."  According  to  Herodotus 
there  was  a  race  of  female  warriors,  or 
Amazons,  living  in  Scythia,  and  other 
Greek  stories  speak  of  a  nation  of 
women  in  Africa  of  a  very  warlike 
character.  There  were  no  men  in  the 
nation  ;  and  if  a  boy  was  born,  it  was 
either  killed  or  sent  to  its  father,  who 
lived  m  some  neighb  curing  state.  The 
girls  had  their  right  breasts  burnt  off, 
that  they  might  the  better  draw  the 
bow.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  any 
strong,  brawny  woman  of  masculine 
habits. 

She  towered,  fit  penosx  for  a  Queen 
To  lead  thMe  ancient  Amazonian  flies  , 
Or  ruling  Bandit's  wife  among  the  Grecian  ialea 
Wordttcorth    P<*nu  of  the  Imagination,  xvlil. 

Amazo'nla.  An  old  name  for  the 
regions  about  the  river  Amazon  in 
South  America,  which  was  so  called 
because  the  early  Spanish  explorers 
(1541),  under  Orellana,  thought  they 
saw  female  warriors  on  its  banks. 

Amazonian  Chin.  A  beardless  chin., 
like  that  of  a  woman  warrior. 

When  with  hia  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him. 


. 

Ambassador.  The  name  given  to 
a  practical  joke  played  on  greenhorns 
aboard  ship.  A  tub  full  of  water  is 
.placed  between  two  stools,  and  the 
whole  being  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 
a  sailor  sits  on  each  stool,  to  keep  the 
cloth  tight.  The  two  sailors  represent 
Neptune  and  Axaphitnte,  and  the 
greenhorn,  as  ambassador,  is  intro- 
duced to  their  majesties.  Se  is  givea 
the  seat  of  honour  between  them  ; 
but  no  sooner  does  he  take  his  seat 
than  the  two  sailors  rise,  and  the 


Amber 


Ambrosius  Aurelianus 


greenhorn  falls  into  the  tub,  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  whole  crew. 

Amber.  A  yellow,  translucent, 
fossilized  vegetable  resin,  the  name  of 
which  originally  belonged  to  amber- 
£ns  (  q.v.  )  .  B  eaumont  and  Fletcher  use 
it  as  a  verb  meaning  to  perfume  with 
ambergris  :  — 

Be  rare 

The  wines  be  luaty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 
And  amber'd  all 

Ouftom  of  the  Country, 


Legend  has  it  that  amber  is  a  con- 
cretion, the  tears  of  birds  who  were 
the  sisters  of  Meleager  and  who  never 
ceased  weeping  for  the  death  of  their 
brother.—  Omd  :  Metamorphoses,  viii, 
270. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  erer  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  hath  wept 

1  Moore     fire  Worthipptri 

Insects,  small  leaves,  etc.  are  often 
preserved  in  amber:  hence  such  phrases 
as  "preserved  for  all  time  in  the  im- 
perishable amber  of  his  genius." 

Pretty  I  in  amber,  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs  or  worms 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wosder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Pope     JSp  lo  Arbuthnoi,  169-72 

Amber,  meaning  a  repository,  is  an 
obsolete  spelling  of  ambry  (q.v.}. 

Amberabad'.  Amber-city,  one  of 
the  towns  of  Jmmstan,  or  Fairy  Land. 

Ambergris.  A  waxy,  aromatic  sub- 
stance found  floating  on  tropical  seas 
and  in  the  intestines  of  the  cachalot. 
It  is  a  marbled  ashy  grey  in  colour 
and  is  used  m  perfumery.  Its  original 
name  was  simply  amber  (see  AMBER) 
from  Fr.  ambre,  which  denoted  only 
this  substance  ;  when  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  fossil  resin  (Fr.  ambre 
jaune,  yellow  amber),  this  grey  sub- 
stance became  known  as  amber  gns 
(grey  amber). 

Ambl-dexter  properly  means  both 
hands  right  hands,  and  so  one  who' 
can  use  his  left  hand  as  deftly  as  his 
right  ;  in  slang  use  a  double-dealer  , 
a  juror  who  takes  money  from  both 
parties  for  his  verdict. 

Ambition,  strictly  speaking,  means 
"  the  going  from  house  to  house  " 
(Lat.  ambitio,  going  about  canvass- 
ing). In  Home  the  candidates  for 
election  went  round  to  the  different 
dwellings  to  solicit  votes  ;  those  who 
did  so  were  ambitious  of  office. 

Ambree,  Mary.  An  English  heroine, 
immortalized  by  her  valour  at  the 
eiege  of  Ghent  in  1584.  See  the  ballad 
in  .Percy's  JReliques  :  — 

When  captains  couragious.  whom  death  cold  not  Qauate, 
Did  march  to  the  siege  of  the  citty  of  Gaunt, 
They  mustred  their  souldier*  by  two  and  by  three, 
And  the  f  ormost  in  battle  was  Mary  Ambree 


Her  name  is  proverbial  for  a  woman  of 
heroic  spirit. 

My  daughter  will  be  valiant, 
And  prove  a  verv  Mary  Ambry  I*  the  business 

Sen  Jonton     Tale  of  a  Tub,  \,  4 

Ambrose,  St.,  represented  in  Chris- 
tian art  in  the  robes  of  a  bishop.  His 
attributes  are  (1)  a  beehive,  m  allusion 
to  the  legend  tnat  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  on  his  mouth  when  lying  in 
his  cradle  ;  (2)  a  scourge,  by  which  he 
expelled  the  Arians  from  Italy. 

The  penance  he  Inflicted  on  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
has  been  represented  by  Rubens,  a,  copy  of  which,  by 
Vandyck,  is  in  the  National  Gallery  The  Incident  is 
described  in  Gibbon's  D«eHrw  and  Fad,  ch  xrrfi  tee  alto 
Huston's  Stone*  of  F«rfc«,  vol  I,  cb.  x*,  13 

Ambro'sia  (Gr  a  privative,  brotos, 
mortal).  The  food  of  the  gods,  so 
called  because  it  made  them  immortal. 
Anything  delicious  to  the  taste  or 
fragrant  in  perfume  is  so  called  from 
the  notion  that  whatever  is  used  by 
the  celestials  must  be  excellent. 

.  Bo  fortunate 

Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  sisters  love 
That  with  the  Gods,  for  former  verities  meede, 

On  nectar  and  Ambrosia  do  feede 

Spenacr     KutoM  of  Time,  393 

Husband  and  wife  must  drink  from  the  cup  of  conjugal 
life  ,  but  they  must  both  taste  the  same  ambrosia,  or  the 
same  gall  —B  0  HougMon  Woman  ofihs  Orient,  pt,  ill. 

Ambro'sian  Chant.  The  choral 
music  introduced  from  the  Eastern  to 
the  Western  Church  by  St.  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Mil 'an,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. It  was  used  till  Gregory  the 
Great  introduced  the  Gregorian. 

Ambro'sian  Library.  A  library  in 
Mil 'an  founded  by  Count  Fedengo 
Borromeo,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  in  1609  ;  so  called  in  compli- 
ment to  St.  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint. 

Ambrosio.  Hero  of  Lewis's  romance, 
The  Monk  ;  abbot  of  the  Capuchins  at 
Madrid.  The  temptations  of  Matilda 
overcome  his  virtue,  and  he  proceeds 
from  crime  to  crime,  till  at  last  he  sells 
his  soul  to  the  devil.  Ambrosio,  being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisition, 
is  released  by  Lucifer ;  but  no  sooner 
is  he  out  of  prison  than  he  is  dashed  to 
pieces  on  a  rock. 

Ambrosius  Aurelianus.  A  semi- 
mythical  champion  of  the  British  race. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  that  he 
lived  in  the  5th  century,  and  that  he 
led  the  Romanized  Britons  against  the 
Saxon  invaders  under  Hengist.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Gildas  as  "  the  last  of 
the  Romans,"  and  he  may  have  been 
a  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.  William 
of  Malmesbury  says  of  him : — 

When  Vortimer  died,  the  British  strength  decayed,  and 
all  hope  fled  from  them ,  and  they  would  soon  have  per- 
ished altogether  had  not  Ambrosius,  the  sole  survivor  oi 
the  Bomans,  who  became  monarch  after  VorUgern,  Quelled 
the  presumptuous  barbarians  by  the  powerful  atd  of  the 
warlike  Arthur 


Ambry 


American  States 


Am'bry  (Old  Fr.  armane,  from  Lafc. 
armana,  chest  or  cupboard,  from 
arma,  tools,  gear).  A  cupboard,  locker 
OP  recess.  The  ambry  in  a  church  is 
a  closed  recess  in  the  wall  which  is 
used  for  keeping  books,  vestments,  the 
sacramental  plate,  consecrated  oil,  and 
so  on  (cp.  ALMONRY). 

Avarice  hath  abnaries, 
And  yren-bounden  cofres. 

Piart  Plowman,  Jdv,  494. 

Ambs  'as  or  Ambes-ace  (Lat.  ambo- 
O8se89  both  or  two  aces).  Two  aces, 
the  lowest  throw  in  dice  ;  figuratively, 
bad  luck. 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choke  than,  throw  amea-ace  for 
my  We.— AWt  WeUt  II,  3 

It  was  also  the  name  of  a  card-game, 
and  was  sometimes  spelt  aums-ace. 

Ambusca'de.  From  the  Italian 
imbosca'ta,  concealed  in  a  wood. 

Ame  damnee  (Fr.),  literally,  a 
damned,  or  lost,  soul ;  hence  one's  fa- 
miliar or  tool,  one  blindly  devoted 
to  another's  wishes  ;  and,  sometimes, 
a  scapegoat. 

He  IB  the  tine  damnee  of  everyone  about  the  court— the 
scapegoat,  who  Is  to  carry  away  all  their  iniquities. — Sir 
Water  Scott  Peveril  of  the  Peat,,  ch.  48 

Amedians.  "  Friends  of  God  "  \  a 
religious  body  in  the  Church  of  Borne, 
founded  about  1400.  They  wore  no 
breeches,  but  a  grey  cloak  girded  with 
a  cord,  and  were  shod  with  wooden 
shoes.  About  1570  they  were  united 
by  Pius  Y  with  the  Cistercians. 

Ame  'Ha.  A  model  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion, in  Fielding's  novel  of  that  name. 
It  is  said  that  the  character  is  intended 
for  his  own  wife. 

Amen  Corner,  at  the  west  end  of 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  is  where 
the  monks  used  to  finish  the  Pater 
Noster  as  they  went  in  procession  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Corpus  Chnsti 
Day.  They  began  m  Paternoster 
Bow  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin, 
which  was  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
street ;  then  said  Amen,  at  the  corner 
or  bottom  of  the  Bow ;  then  turning 
down  Ave  Mana  Lane,  commenced 
chanting  the  "  Hail,  Mary  I  "  then 
crossing  Ludgate,  they  entered  Creed 
Lane  chanting  the  Credo. 

Amen-Ra.  The  supreme  King  of  the 
Gods  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
usually  figured  as  a  man  with  two 
long  plumes  rising  straight  above  his 
head,  but  sometimes  with  a  ram's 
head,  the  ram  being  sacred  to  him. 
He  was  the  patron  of  Thebes  ;  his 
oracle  was  at  the  oasis  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  he  was  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  Zeus. 

Amende  honorable.  An  anglicized 
French  phrase  signifying  a  full  and 
frank  apology.  In  mediaeval  France 


the  term  was  applied  to  a  degrading 
punishment  inflicted  on  traitors,  parri- 
cides, and  sacrilegious  persons,  who 
were  brought  into  court  with  a  rope 
round  their  neck,  stripped  to  the  shirt, 
and  made  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  the 
king,  and  the  court. 

A  mensa  et  thoro.   See  A  VINCULO. 

Amen'thes.  The  Egyptian  Ha'des  ; 
the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who 
were  not  yet  fully  purified. 

American  Flag.  The  American 
Congress  resolved  (June  14,  1777) 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  have  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 
nately red  and  white,  to  represent  the 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  together 
with  thirteen  white  stars,  on  a  blue 
ground.  In  1818  it  was  decided  by 
Congress  that  on  the  4th  July  follow- 
ing the  date  of  admission  a  new  star 
should  be  added  for  each  new  State. 

However,  before  the  separation  the  flag  contained  thir- 
teen stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white  to  indicate  the 
thirteen  colonies ,  and  the  East  India  Company  flag,  as 
far  back  as  1704,  had  thirteen  stripes  The  Company 
flag  was  cantoned  with  St.  George's  Cross,  the  British 
American  flag  with  the  Union  Jack. 

American  States.  Specifically,  the 
following  eight  states  which,  retain  the 
Indian  names  of  the  chief  rivers  :  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

American  States,  nicknames  of  in- 
habitants. The  Americans  are  rich 
in  nicknames.  Every  state  has,  or 
has  had,  its  sobriquet.  The  people  of 

Alabama  . .     . .  are  lizards. 


Arkansas 

toothpicks. 

California 

gold-hunters 

Colorado 

rovers. 

Connecticut      . 
Dakota 

wooden  nutmegs, 
squatters                              (« 

Delaware 

musk  rats,  or  blue  hen's  chic 

Florida 

fly-up-the-creeks 

Georgia 

buzzards 

Idaho       ..     . 

fortune-seekers,  or  cut-throats. 

lUinois     „     . 

suckers. 

Indiana   ..     . 

hooaiers 

Iowa        ..     . 

hawk-eyes 

Kansas 

Jay-hawkers. 

Kentucky 

corn-crackers. 

Louisiana 

Creoles. 

Maine 

foxes 

Maryland 

clam-humpers. 

Massachusetts  , 

Bay-State  boys, 

Michigan 

wolverines. 

Minnesota 

gophers 

Mississippi     . 

tadpoles. 

pukes. 

JfeoratJea 

bug-eaters. 

Nevada 

sage-hens 

New  JZampshire 
Revo  Jersey     . 
New  Mexico    . 

granite-  boys. 
Blues  or  clam-catchers 
Spanish  Indians 

New  York 

knickerbockers. 

North  Carolina 
Ohio          .     .  , 

tar-boilers  or  Tuckoes. 
buck-eyes. 

Oregon     .  .     .  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 

web-feet  or  hard  oasw, 
Penamites  or  Leatherhead* 
gun-flints 
weasels. 

Tennessee 

whelps. 

Texas      .  . 

beef-heads. 

Vermont     .     . 
Utah        ..     . 

gaeen-mountain  boys. 
polygamUts, 

Virginia  . 
Wisconsin       . 

beagles, 
badgers. 
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Ames-ace 


Ampersand 


Ames-ace.    See  AJMBS-AS. 
Ameth'ea.    See  HOUSE. 

Am'ethyst.  (Gr.  a-,  not,  methuein* 
to  be  drunken.)  A  violet-blue  variety 
of  crystalline  quartz  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  prevent  intoxication 

Drinking-cups  made  of  amethyst 
were  a  charm  against  inebriety  ;  and  it 
was  the  most  cherished  of  all  precious 
stones  by  Roman  matrons,  from  the 
superstition  that  it  would  preserve  in- 
violate the  affection  of  their  husbands 

Amiable  or  Amicable  Numbers.  Any 
two  numbers  either  of  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  aliquots  of  the  other  :  thus, 
the  aliquots  of  220  are  1,  2,  4,  5, 10, 11, 
20,  22,  44,  55,  110,  the  sum  of  which  is 
284  ;  and  the  aliquots  of  284  are  1,  2, 
4*  71,  142,  the  sum  of  which  is  220  ; 
so  220  and  284  are  amicable  numbers. 

Ami  'cus  cu  'rise  (Lat.  a  friend  to  the 
court).  One  in  court  who  is  not  en- 
gaged in  the  trial  or  action,  but  who  is 
invited  or  allowed  to  assist  with  advice 
or  information. 

Ami'cus  Plato,  sed  magis  ami'ca 
ver'itas  (Plato  I  love,  but  I  love 
Truth  more).  A  free  rendering  of  a 
noble  dictum  from  Aristotle's  Nico- 
mache'an  JSthics,  I,  vi,  1. 

Am  lei.  In  Dry  den's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  is  meant  for  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Who  can  Amlel'a  praise  refuse  ? 
Of  ancient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet 
In  bis  own  worth,  and  without  title  great  • 
The  Sanhedrln  long  time  as  chief  he  ruled, 
Their  reason  guided  and  their  passion  cooled 

Msalom  and  Achiiophel,  i,  899 

The  name  is  an  anagram  of  Eliam 
(=God  is  kinsman).  Eliam  in  2  Saw, 
xxni,  34,  is  son  of  Ahitophel  the  Gilon- 
ite,  and  one  of  David's  heroes ,  in 
2  Sam,  xi,  3,  it  is  given  as  the  name  of 
Bathsheba's  father,  which,  in  1  Chron. 
in,  5,  appears  as  "Ammiel." 

Amin'adab.  A  Quaker.  The  Scrip- 
ture name  has  a  double  m,  but  in  old 
comedies,  where  the  character  repre- 
sents a  Quaker,  the  name  has  gener- 
ally only  one.  Obad^ah  is  used,  also, 
to  signify  a  Quaker,  and  Rachel  a 
Quakeress. 

Am'ine  (3  syl.).  Wife  of  Sidi  Nou- 
man,  who  ate  her  rice  with  a  bodkin, 
and  was  in  fact  a  ghoul.  "  She  was 
so  hard-hearted  that  she  led  about  her 
three  sisters  like  a  leash  of  grey- 
hounds."— Arabian  Nights. 

Am'iral  or  Ammiral.  An  early 
form  of  the  word  "  admiral 

Amis  and  Amile.    See  AMYS. 


Am 'man.  The  Libyan  Jupiter ; 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  god,  Amun  (q.v,). 

Son  of  Amnion.  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt,  was  thus  saluted  by  the  priests 
of  the  Libyan  temple. 

Ammon'B  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 

Pope    Epustte  to  J)r  Arlnahnot,  117 

His  father,  Philip,  claimed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  and  there- 
fore of  Jupiter. 

Am'monites.  Fossil  molluscs  allied 
to  the  nautilus  and  cuttlefish.  So 
called  because  they  resemble  the  horn 
upon  the  ancient  statues  of  Jupiter 
Ainmon.  See  above. 

Also  the  people  of  Ammon  ;  that 
is,  the  descendants  of  Lot  by  the  son 
of  his  younger  daughter,  Ben-ammi 
(Gen.  xix,  38),  who  are  frequently  men- 
tioned m  the  Old  Testament. 

Am'oret,  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
is  the  daughter  of  Chrysogone,  sister  of 
Belphcebe,  wife  of  Scudamore,  and 
was  brought  up  by  Venus  in.  the  courts 
of  love.  She  is  the  type  of  female 
loveliness — young,  handsome,  gay, 
witty,  and  good  ;  soft  as  a  rose,  sweet 
as  a  violet,  chaste  as  a  lily,  gentle  as 
a  dove,  loving  everybody  and  by  all 
beloved ,  a  living,  breathing  virgin, 
with  a  warm  heart,  and  beaming  eye, 
and  passions  strong,  and  all  that  man 
can  wish  and  woman  want.  In  her 
relations  with  Timias  (typifying  Ra- 
leigh) she  stands  for  Elizabeth  Throg- 
morton.  She  falls  a  prey  to  Corflambo 
(sensual  passion)  but  is  rescued  by 
Timias  and  Belphoebe. 

Amoret.  An  obsolete  term  for  a 
sweetheart,  love-song,  love-knot,  or 
love  personified. 

He  will  be  in  his  amorets,  and  his  canzonets,  his 
pastorate,  and  his  madrigals  —Sayviood    Love't  Mittrtu 
For  not  Icladdo  in  ailke  was  he, 
But  all  in  flouris  and  flourettes, 
I  paintid  all  with  amorettes 

Romance  o/ 1»«  jRow,  892 

Amorous,  The.  Philippe  I  of 
France ;  so  called  because  he  divorced 
his  wife  Berthe  to  espouse  Bertrade, 
who  was  already  married  to  Foulcjues, 
count  of  Anjou.  (1060-1108.) 

Amour  propre  (Fr.)«  One's  self-love, 
vanity,  or  opinion  of  what  is  due  to 
self  To  wound  one's  amour  propre,  is 
to  gall  his  good  opinion  of  him  self — 
to  wound  his  vanity. 

Ampersand.  The  character  "  &  " 
for  and.  In  the  old  horn  books,  after 
giving  the  twenty-six  letters,  the 
character  &  was  added  (.  .  .  X,  T, 
Z,  &),  and  was  called  "  Ampersand," 
a  corruption  of  "  and  per-se  &  "  (and 
by  itself,  and).  The  symbol  is  an 
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Amphialus 


Amulet 


adaptation  of  the  written  et  (Lat.  and), 
the  transformation  of  which  can  be 
traced  if  we  look  at  the  italic  ampers- 
and— £. — where  the  "e"  and  the 
cross  of  the  "  t "  are  clearly  recog- 
nizable. See  TJBONIAN. 

Any  odd  shape  folks  understand 
To  mean  my  Protean  ampersand 
Punch  (17  4 

Amphi'alus.  In  Sidney's  Arcadia 
the  valiant  and  virtuous  son  of  the 
wicked  Cecropia,  in  love  with  Philo- 
clea;  he  ultimately  married  Queen 
Helen  of  Corinth. 

Amphictyon'ic  Council  (Gr.  am- 
phietionte,  dwellers  round  about).  In 
Greek  hwtory,  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyonic  League,  a  confedera- 
tion of  twelve  tribes,  the  deputies  of 
which  met  twice  a  year,  alternately 
at  Delphi  and  Thermop  'yl«-  Through- 
out the  whole  of  ancient  Greek  his- 
tory it  exercised  paramount  authority 
over  the  oracles  of  the  Pythian  Apollo 
and  conducted  the  Pythian  games 

Amphigouri.  A  verse  composition 
which9  while  sounding  well,  contains 
no  sense  or  meaning.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  Swinburne's  well-known 
parody  of  his  own  style,  Nephehdm, 
the  opening  lines  of  which  are : — 

From  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the  dawn  through 

&  notable  nimbus  of  nebulous  moonshine^ 
Pallid  and  pink  as  the  palm  of  the  flag-flower  that 

flickers  with,  fear  of  the  file*  as  they  float, 
Are  they  looks  of  oar  lorera  that  lustrously  lean  from  a 

marvel  of  mystic  miraculous  moonshine, 
These  that  we  feel  in  the  blood  of  our  blushes  that 
thickeu  aad  threaten  with  throbs  through  the 
throat? 

Here  there  is  everything  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  poetry — except  sense  ; 
and  that  is  absolutely  (and,  of  course, 
purposely)  lacking. 

A  kind  of  overgrown  amphigouxi,  a  heterogeneous 
combination.— Quarterly  Review,  i,  50, 1809 

Amphi'on.  The  son  of  Zeus  and 
Antiope  who,  according  to  Greek 
legend,  builfc  Thebes  by  the  music  of 
his  lute,  which  was  so  melodious  that 
the  stones  danced  into  walls  and 
houses  of  their  own  accord. 

The  gift  to  king  Amphion. 

Thai  walled  a  city  with  its  melody 

Was  for  belief  no  dream. 

Wordtwarth  •  Poem*  of  the  Imagination , 
On  the  Power  of  Sound. 

Amphltri'te.  In  dassw  mythology, 
the  goddess  of  the  sea;  wife  of 
Poseidon,  daughter  of  Kerens  and 
Doris.  (Gr.  amphirtrto  for  tnbo,  rub- 
bing or  wearing  away  !  the  shore!  on 
all  sides.) 

His  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrltfc  and  her  tending  nymphs 

Thornton     Stanmtr  Q  1625} 

Amphlt'ryon.  Le  veritable  Amph^- 
tryon  &9t  V Amphitryon  oil  Von  dine 
(Moli tee).  That  is,  the  person  who 
provides  the  feast  (whether  master  ol 


the  house  or  not)  is  the  real  host.  The 
tale  is  that  Jupiter  assumed  the  like- 
ness of  Amphit'ryon  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  his  wife,  Alcmena  (q.v.)t 
and  gave  a  banquet  at  his  house ; 
but  Amphitryon  came  home,  and 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the 
master  of  the  house.  As  far  as  the 
servants  and  guests  were  concerned, 
the  dispute  was  soon  decided — "  he 
who  gave  the  feast  was  to  them  the 
host." 

Amphrys  'ian  Prophetess  ( Amphry- 
sia  VatSs).  The  Cumsean  sibyl ;  so 
called  from  Amphrysus,  a  river  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  Adme'tus. 

Ampoulle,  La  Sainte.  The  vessel 
containing  oil  used  in.  anointing  the 
kings  of  Erance,  and  said  to  have  been 
brought  from,  heaven  by  a  dove  for 
the  coronation  service  of  St.  JLouis. 
It  was  preserved  at  Bheiros  till 
the  first  Revolution,  when  it  was 
destroyed. 

Amram's  Son.     Moses.      (Exod.  vi, 

20.)  As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  son,  In  Egypt's  etil  day, 
Waved  round  the  coast, 

Milton     ParaiKt*  Lotl,  I,  3S8 

Amri.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
AcMtophel  is  designed  for  Heneage 
Pinch,  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Lord 
Chancellor 

Our  list  of  nobles  next  let  Amri  grace, 

Whose  merits  claimed  the  Abethdin'e  (Lord  CtonctOor't) 

high  place 

To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  belong, 
With.  Moies'  inspiration,  Aaron's  tongue 

11, 1013 

Amrl  'ta  (Sanskrit) .  In  Hindu  myth- 
ology) the  ehxir  of  immortality,  the 
soma-juice,  corresponding  to  the 
ambrosia  (q.v  )  of  classical  mythology. 

Lo,  Krishna  1  lo,  the  one  that  thirsts  fox  thee ! 
Give  him  the  drfnk  of  amrit  from  thy  lips 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold     Indian  Sony  of  Songt. 

Amuck '.  A  Malay  adjective,  amoq, 
meaning,  engaging  in  combat  furi- 
ously or  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  Hence, 
to  run  amuck  means,  figuratively,  to 
talk  or  write  on  a  subject  of  which 
you  are  wholly  ignorant ;  to  run  foul 

Of.     Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  amuck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet 

Pops    tiattrtt,  i,  69-79. 

Amulet.  Something  worn,  gener- 
ally round  the  neck,  as  a  charm.  The 
word  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Arabic  himaldh,  the  name  given 
to  the  cord  that  secured  the  Koran 
to  the  person  and  was  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  charm  ;  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this,  and  is  from  the  Latin 
amulStum,  a  preservative  agaicist  sick- 
ness, through  French  amulette. 


Amun 


Anagram 


The  early  Christians  used  to  wear 
amulets  called  Ichthus  (q>.v.).  See  also 

NOTARIKON. 

Amun.  An  Egyptian  deity,  usually 
represented  with  a  ram's  head  with 
large  curved  horns,  and  a  human  body, 
or  as  a  human  figure  with  two  long 
upright  plumes  springing  from  the 
head  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  the 
symbol  of  life.  An  immense  number 
of  temples  were  dedicated  to  him,  and 
he  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Zeus.  His  oracle  was  in  the  oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  See  AMMON. 

Amyclae  'an  Silence.  Amyclaewas  a 
Lacoman  town  in  the  south  of  Sparta, 
ruled  by  the  mythical  Tyndareus. 
The  inhabitants  had  so  often  been 
alarmed  by  false  rumours  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spartans,  that  they  made 
a  decree  forbidding  mention  of  the 
subject.  When  the  Spartans  actually 
came  no  one  durst  give  warning,  and 
the  town  was  taken.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb, more  silent  than  Amy  doe 

Castor  and  Pollux  were  born  at 
Amyclse,  and  are  hence  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Amycleean  Brothers. 

Amyris  plays  the  tool.  An  ex- 
pression used  of  one  who  assumes  a 
false  character  with  an  ulterior  ob- 
ject, like  Junius  Brutus.  Amyris  was 
a  Sybarite  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  Oracle,  who  informed  him  of  the 
approaching  destruction  of  his  nation  ; 
he  fled  to  Peloponnesus  and  his 
countrymen  called  him  a  fool ;  but, 
like  the  madness  of  David,  his  "  folly  " 
was  true  wisdom,  for  thereby  he  saved 
his  life 

A'mys  and  Amyllon.  A  French 
romance  of  the  13th  century  telling 
the  story  of  the  friendship  between 
two  heroes  of  the  Carlovingian  wars, 
the  Pyl'ades  and  Ores  't§s  of  mediaeval 
story.  The  story  culminates  m  Amy- 
Ion's  sacrifice  of  his  children  to  save 
his  fnend.  It  is  of  Greek  or  Oriental 
origin  ;  an  English  version  is  given  in 
Weber's  Metrical  Romances  and  in 
Ellis's  Specimens. 

Anabaptists.  Originally,  a  Chris- 
tian sect  which  arose  in  Germany 
about  1521,  the  members  of  which 
did  not  believe  in  infant  baptism  and 
hence  were  baptized  over  again  (Gr. 
ana  =  over  again)  on  coming  to  years 
of  discretion. 

Applied  in  England  as  a  nickname, 
and  more  or  less  opprobriously,  to  the 
Baptists,  a  body  of  Dissenters  holding 
similar  views. 

Anaehar'sis.  Anacharsis  among  the 
Scythians.  Proverbial  for  a  wise  man 
amongst  fools.  Anacharsis  was  re- 


nowned for  his  wisdom,  but  he  was 
a  Scythian  by  birth,  and  the  Scythians 
were  proverbial  for  their  uncultivated 
state  and  great  ignorance. 

The  opposite  proverb  is  "  Saul 
amongst  the  prophets,"  i.e.  a  fool 
a.mongst  wise  men. 

Anacharsis  Glootz.  Jean  Baptiste 
Clootz  (1755-94),  a  Prussian  who  was 
brought  up  in  Pans,  where  he  adopted 
revolutionary  principles,  took  the 
name  Anacharsis,  and  also  the  title, 
and  called  himself  The  Orator  of 
the  Human  Race. 

Anacleth'ra.  Another  name  for  the 
dgelasta  (q.v.). 

Anac'reon.  A  Greek  lyric  poet, 
who  wrote  chiefly  in  praise  of  love 
and  wine  (about  B.C.  563-478). 

Anacreon  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
Walter  Mapes  (about  1140-1210),  also 
called  "The  Jovial  Toper."  His 
best-known  piece  is  the  famous  drink- 
ing-song, "Meum  est  propos'itum  in 
taber'na  mori,"  translated  by  Leigh 
Hunt. 

Anacreon  Moore.  Thomas  Moore 
(1779-1852),  who  not  only  translated 
Anacreon  into  English,  but  also  wrote 
original  poems  in  the  same  style. 

Anacreon  of  Painters.  Francesco 
Alba'no,  a  famous  painter  of  beautiful 
women  (1578-1660). 

Anacreon  of  the  Guillotine  Bert- 
rand  Barere  de  Vieuzac  (1755-1841), 
president  of  the  National  Convention  ; 
so  called  from  the  flowery  language 
and  convivial  jests  used  by  him  to- 
wards his  miserable  victims. 

Anacreon  of  the  Temple.  Guillaume 
Amfrye  (1639-1720),  abb<§  de  Chaulieu  ; 
the  "  Tom  Moore  "  of  Prance. 

The  French  Anacreon.  Pontus  de 
Thiard,  one  of  the  Pleiad  poets  (1521- 
1605)  ;  also  P.  Laujon  (1727-1811) 

The  Persian  Anacreon.  Hafiz  (d. 
about  1390). 

The  Scotch  Anacreon.  Alexander 
Scot,  who  flourished  about  1550. 

The  Sicilian  Anacreon.  Giovanni 
Meli  (1740-1815). 

Anachronism  (Gr.  ana  chronos, 
out  of  time).  An  event  placed  at  a 
wrong  date  ,  as  when  Shakespeare, 
in  Troilus  an4  Cressidat  makes  Nestor 
quote  Aristotle. 

Anagram  (Gr.  ana  graphem, 
write  over  again).  A  word  or  phr 
formed  by  transposing  and  writing 
over  again  the  letters  of  some  other 
word  or  phrase.  Among  the  many 
famous  examples  are  :  — 

.Dame  Eleanor  Davles  (prophetess  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles 
I  )  =tA*fftw  to  mad  a  lady 
Guatavus  *»Autru*tus 
Horttio  N«lBP»  w-STawor  sat  a  A'  fa 


to 
ase 


Anah 


Ancient  Mariner 


i  Victoria's  JuWlee  Year=J  regvtre  love  in   a 


i  est  Veritas  (  Jofcn  xvffl,  38)  ? 

__  ie  Tonchet  (rodflfcress  of  Charles  IX,  of  France)  = 
J*  eJutrnu  taut  (made  by  Henri  IV) 
Voltaire  U  an  anagram  of  Arouet  Z(e)j(eun«) 

These  are  interchangeable  words  — 

Alcuinus  and  Calvlnus  ,  Amor  and  Roma  ,  Eros  and 
Roec;  Ertl  and  Live  ,  and  many  more. 

Anah.  In  Byron's  Heaven  and 
Earth,  a  tender-hearted,  pious  crea- 
ture, granddaughter  of  Cain,  and  sister 
of  Aholiba'mah.  Japhet  loved  her, 
but  she  had  set  her  heart  on  the 
seraph  Aza'ziel,  who  carried  her  off 
to  some  other  planet  when  the  flood 
came 

Anamnestes.    See  ETJMNESTES. 

Ana'nas  (Peruvian  nanas).  The 
pineapple.  Through  the  final  "  s  " 
having  been  mistaken  for  the  sign  of 
the  plural,  an  erroneous  singular, 
anana,  is  sometimes  used:  — 

Witness  thou,  best  Anana  1  them  the  pride 

Of  vegetable  life  Thornton  ;  Summer,  685 

Anastasia,  St.  A  saint  martyred  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  commemorated 
on  April  15.  Her  attributes  are  a 
stake  and  faggots,  with  a  palm  branch 
in  her  hand. 

Anathe'ma.  A  denunciation  or 
curse.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  means 
"  a  tiling  devoted  "  —  originally,  a 
thing  devoted  to  any  purpose,  e.g.  to 
the  gods,  but  later  only  a  thing  de- 
voted to  evil,  hence,  an  accursed 
thing.  It  has  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  hanging  in  the  temple  of  a  patron 
god  something  devoted  to  him.  Thus 
Gordius  hung  up  his  yoke  and  beam  ; 
the  shipwrecked  hung  up  their  wet 
clothes  ;  retired  workmen  hung  up 
their  tools,  cured  cripples  their 
crutches,  etc. 

Anat/omy.  He  was  like  an  anatomy 
—  a.e.  a  mere  skeleton,  very  thin,  like 
one  whose  flesh  had  been  anatomized 
or  cut  off.  Shakespeare  uses  atomy  as 
a  synonym.  Thus  in  2  Henry  IV,  v, 
4,  Quickly  says  to  the  Beadle  ;  "  Thou 
atomy,  thou  1  "  and  Doll  Tearsheet 
caps  the  phrase  with,  "  Come,  you 
thin  thing  ;  come,  you  rascal," 

Anaxarete.  In  Greek  legend,  a 
maiden  of  Cyprus  who  was  changed 
into  stone  for  despising  the  love  of 
Iphis,  who  hung  himself.  —  Ovid: 
Metamorphoses,  xiv. 

Anaxar'te.  A  knight  whose  ad- 
ventures form  a  supplement  of  Am'a- 
dis  of  Gaul  (q.v.)t  added  by  Peliciano 
de  Silva. 

Ancae'us.  Helmsman  of  the  ship 
Argo,  after  the  death  of  Ti'phys.  He 
was  told  by  a  slave  that  he  would 
never  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his 


vineyards.  When  a  bottle  made  from 
his  own  grapes  was  set  before  him,  he 
sent  for  the  slave  to  laugh  at  his 
prognostications  ;  but  the  slave  made 
answer,  "  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip."  At  this  instant 
a  messenger  came  in,  and  told  Ancseus 
that  the  Calydoman  boar  was  laying 
his  vineyard  waste,  whereupon  he  set 
down  his  cup,  went  out  against  the 
boar,  and  was  killed  in  the  encounter. 

Anchor,  The.  In  Christian  sym- 
bolism the  anchor  is  the  sign  of  hope, 
in  allusion  to  Heb.  vi,  19,  "  Hope  we 
have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul."  In 
art  it  is  an  attribute  of  Clement  of 
Borne  and  Nicolas  of  Bari.  Pope 
Clement,  in  80  A  D  ,  was  bound  to  an 
anchor  and  cast  into  the  sea  ;  Nicolas 
of  Ban  is  the  patron  saint  of  sailors. 

The  anchor  is  apeak  That  is,  the 
cable  of  the  anchor  is  so  tight  that 
the  ship  is  drawn  completely  over  it. 

The  anchor  comes  home.  The  an- 
chor has  been  dragged  from,  its  hold. 
Figuratively,  the  enterprise  has  failed, 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  em- 
ployed. 

To  weigh  anchor.  To  haul  in  the 
anchor,  that  the  ship  may  sail  away 
from  its  mooring.  Figuratively,  to 
begin  an  enterprise  which  has  hung 
on  hand. 

Anchor  uatch.  A  watch  of  one  or 
two  men,  while  the  vessel  rides  at 
anchor,  in  port. 

See  BOWER  ANCHOR,  SHEET 
ANCHOR. 

Ancien  Regime  (Fr.).  The  old  order 
of  things ;  a  phrase  used  during  the 
French  Revolution  for  the  old  Bour- 
bon monarchy,  or  the  system  of 
government,  with  all  its  evls,  which 
existed  prior  to  that  great  change. 

Ancient.  A  corruption  of  ensign — 
a  flag  and  the  officer  who  bore  it. 
Pistol  was  Falstaff's  "  ancient." 

Ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  t-hfrm  an  old* 
faced  ancient.-— Shakespeare  1  Menry  IV,  Iv,  2 

My  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieuten- 
ants, gentlemen  of  companies  — 1  JSenrtr  IV,  iv,  2, 

Ancient  Mariner.  The  story  in 
Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Manner  (first  published  in  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  1798)  is  founded  partly  on 
a  dream  told  by  the  author's  friend, 
Mr.  Cruickshank,  and  partly  on  pas- 
sages in  various  books  that  he  had 
read.  Shelrocke's  Voyages  gave  tho 
hint  for  the  albatross;  Thomas 
James's  Strange  and  Dangerous  Voy- 
age (1083)  is  thought  to  have  suggested 
some  of  the  more  eerie  episodes,  while 
the  Letter  of  St.  Paulinus  to  Macarius, 
in  which  he  relates  astounding  wonders 
concerning  the  shipwreck  of  an  old  man 
(1618),  giving  a  story  of  how  there  is 
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Ancient  of  Days 


Android 


only  one  survivor  of  a  crew  and  how 
the  ship  was  navigated  by  angels  and 
steered  by  "  the  Pilot  of  the  World," 
may  have  furnished  the  basis  of  part 
of  the  Rime 

Ancient  of  Days.  A  scriptural  title 
of  the  Deity  (Dan.  vii,  9). 

Ancile.  The  Palladium  of  Borne ; 
the  sacred  buckler  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Numa. 
To  prevent  its  being  stolen,  he  caused 
eleven  others  to  be  made  precisely 
like  it,  and  confided  them  to  the 
twelve  Salii,  dancing  priests  of  Mars 
(see  SAUCENS).  who  bore  them  in  pro- 
cession through  the  city  every  year 
at  the  beginning  of  March. 

And,  "6-."    See  AMPERSAND. 

Andiron.  A  fire-dog ;  that  is,  a 
contrivance  consisting  of  a  short 
horizontal  bar  projecting  from  an  up- 
right stand  or  rod,  the  whole  usually 
of  iron  (though  in  Shakespeare's 
Cymbehne,  u,  4,  they  are  of  silver), 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the 
ends  of  logs  in  a  wood  fire.  Though 
the  contrivance  is  made  of  iron  the 
word  originally  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  metal,  any  more  than  the  word 
wormwood  (q.v.)  has  to  do  with  wood. 
It  is  from  the  Old  French  andier, 
after  the  late  Latin  andedus,  andena, 
or  anderius,  the  ultimate  origin  of 
which  is  obscure.  The  "  -iron  "  m 
the  English  form  seems  to  be 
due  partly  to  contusion,  and  partly 
to  analogy  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  this  article,  brand-isen, 
literally,  "  brand-iron."  The  English 
form  of  the  word — like  the  Latin — 
has,  even  in  modern  times,  had  many 
variations,  such  as  end-won  and  hand- 
iron.  Thus,  the  marginal  note  to 
Ezek.  xl,  43,  which,  in  the  original 
A.V.  of  1611,  read  andirons,  in  modern 
editions  is  given  endirons,  and  m 
Quarles's  Judgment  and  Mercy  (1644) 
we  read,  "  Let  heavy  cynics  ...  be 
hand-irons  for  the  injurious  world  to 
work  a  heat  upon."  Andirons  are 
also  known  as  dogs,  or  fire-dogs. 

And'rea  Ferra'ra.  A  sword,  also 
called,  from  the  same  cause,  an 
Andrew  and  a  Ferrara.  All  these  ex- 
pressions are  common  in  Elizabethan 
literature.  So  called  from  a  famous 
16th  century  sword-maker  of  the 
name. 

We'll  pat  in  ball,  my  boy ,  old  Andrea  Ferrara  shall 
lodge  his  security  —Scott  Waverlev,  ch  60 

Andrew,  a  name  used  m  old  plays 
for  &  valet  or  manservant.  See 
MERRY  ANDREW. 

Andrew,  St.,  depicted  in  Christian 
art  as  an  old  man  with  long  white  hair 


and  beard,  holding  the  Gospel  in  his 
right  hand,  and  leaning  on  a  cross  like 
the  letter  x,  termed  St.  Andrew's 
cross.  The  great  pictures  of  St.  An- 
drew are  his  Flagellation  by  Domeni- 
chmo,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross 
by  Guido,  which  has  also  been  depicted 
by  Andrea  Sacchi,  in  the  Vatican  at 
Borne.  Both  the  Flagellation  and  the 
Adoration  form  the  subjects  of  fres- 
coes in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrea,  in 
the  church  of  San  Gregono,  at  Borne. 
His  day  is  November  30th.  It  is  said 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Patrse 
(70  A.D.).  See  BULB,  ST. 

The  "  adoration  of  the  cross  "  means  his  fervent  address 
to  the  cross  on  which  he  was  about  to  suffer.  "  Hall, 
precious  cross,  consecrated  by  the  body  of  Christ!  I 
come  to  thee  exulting  and  full  of  joy  Receive  me  Into 
thy  dear  arms  "  The  "  flagellation.  "  means  the  scourg- 
ing which  always  preceded  capital  punishments,  accord- 
Ing  to  Roman  custom 

Andrew's  Cross,  St.,  is  represented  in 
the  form  of  an  X  (white  on  a  blue 
field).  The  cross,  however,  on  which 
the  apostle  suffered  was  of  the  ordin- 
ary shape,  if  we  may  believe  the  relic 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Victor,  near 
Marseilles.  The  error  rose  from  the 
way  in  which  that  cross  is  exhibited, 
resting  on  the  end  of  the  cross-beam 
and  point  of  the  foot. 

Legend  has  it  that  a  cross  of  this 
shape  appeared  in  the  heavens  to 
Achaius,  King  of  'the  Scots,  and  Hun- 
gus,  Bong  of  the  Picts,  the  night  be- 
fore their  engagement  with  Athel- 
stane.  As  they  were  the  victors,  they 
went  barefoot  to  the  kirk  of  St.  An- 
drew, and  vowed  to  adopt  his  cross  as 
the  national  emblem.  Cp>  CONSTAN- 
TINE'S  CROSS  under  CROSS. 

Andrew  Macs,  The.  A  slang  name 
for  the  crew  of  ELMS.  Androm'ache. 
Similarly,  the  Seller  'ophon  was  called 
by  English  sailors  Billy  ruffian," 
and  the  Achilles  the  "Ash  heels." 
These  corruptions  are  similar  to  some 
of  those  given  under  BEEF-EATER 


Androcles  and  the  Lion.  An  ori- 
ental apologue  on  the  benefits  to  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  gratitude  ;  told 
in  JEsop,  by  Aulus  GeHius,  in  the 
Gesta  jRomanorum,  etc.,  but  of  un- 
known antiquity. 

Androcles  was  a  runaway  slave  who  took  refuge  in  a 
cavern.  A  lion,  entered,  and  Instead  of  tearing  him  to 
pieces,  lifted  up  his  fore  paw  that  Androcles  might  ex- 
tract from  It  a  thorn.  The  slave  being  subsequently 
captured,  was  doomed  to  fight  with  a  lion  In  the  Roman 
arena.  It  BO  happened  that  the  same  lion  was  let  out 
against  him,  and  recognizing  his  benefactor,  showed 
towards  him  every  demonstration  of  love  and  gratitude. 

Android.  An  old  name  for  an  auto- 
maton figure  (q.v.)  resembling  a  human 
being  (Or.  andros-eidos,  a  man's 
likeness). 
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Andromeda 


Angelical  Stone 


Androm'eda.  Daughter  of  Cepheus 
and  Cassiopeia.  Her  mother  boasted 
that  the  beauty  of  AndromSda  sur- 
passed that  of  the  Nereids  ;  so  the 
Nereids  induced  Neptune  to  send  a 
sea-monster  on  the  country,  and  an 
oracle  declared  that  Andromeda  must 
be  given  up  to  it.  She  was  accord- 
ingly chained  to  a  rock,  hut  was 
delivered  by  Perseus,  who  married 
her  and,  at  the  wedding,  slew  Phineus, 
to  whom  she  had  been  previously 
promised,  with  all  his  companions. 
After  death  she  was  placed  among  the 
stars. 

Anent  (from  the  O.E.  on  efn,  or 
on  emn,  meaning  on  even  [ground] 
with,  on  a  level  with).  Over  against ; 
concerning,  with  reference  to  The 
term  is  common  in  Scottish  legal 
phraseology,  and  is  hence  sometimes 
used,  more  or  less  archaically,  by 
Enghsh  writers. 

Angel.  In  post-canonical  and  apo- 
calyptic literature  angels  are  grouped 
in  varying  orders,  and  the  hierarchy 
thus  constructed  was  adapted  to 
Church  uses  by  the  early  Christian 
Fathers.  In  his  De  Hierarchia  Celesti 
the  pseudo  -  Dionysius  (early  5th 
cent.)  gives  the  names  of  the  nine 
orders  ;  they  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  Eph.  i,  21,  and  Col.  i,  16, 
and  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Thrones,  in  the  first  circle 
(ll>  Dominions,  Virtues,  and  Powers,  in  the  second  circle* 
(ill)  Principalities,  Archangels,  and  Angels,  in  the  third 
circle. 

"  In  heaven  above, 
The  effulgent  bands  in  triple  circlet  move  " 

Tatto    Jonudkm  Delivered,  si,  13 

Botticelli's  great  picture,  The  As- 
sumption of  the  Vvrgin,  in  the  National 
Gallery  well  illustrates  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  the  "  triple  circles." 

The  seven  holy  angels  are-^Michael, 
Gabriel,  Baphael,  Uriel,  Chamuel, 
Jophiel,  and  Zadkiel.  Michael  and 
Gabriel  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Baphael  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  all 
in  the  apochryphal  book  of  Enoch 
(viii,  2). 

Milton  (Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  i,  392) 
gives  a  list  of  the  fallen  angels. 

Mohammedans  say  that  angels 
were  created  from  pure,  bright 
gems;  the  genii,  of  fire;  and  man, 
of  clay. 

Angel.  An  obsolete  English  coin, 
current  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV 
bo  that  of  Charles  I,  its  full  name  being 
the  Angel-noble,  as  it  was  originally 
a  reissue  of  the  noble  (q.v.),  bearing 
the  ^  figure  of  the  archangel  Michael 
slaying  the  dragon.  Its  value  varied 
from  6s.  8d.  in  1465  (when  first  coined) 
to  10s.  under  Edward  VI.  It  was  the 


com  presented  to  persons  touched  for 
the  King's  Evil  (q.v.). 

Angel.    See  PUBLIC-HOUSE  SIGNS. 

Angel  of  the  Schools.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  See  ANGELIC  DOCTOR. 

On  the  side  of  the  Angels.     See  SIDE. 

Angel-beast.  A  17th-century  card- 
game.  Five  cards  were  dealt  to  each 
player,  and  three  heaps  formed  —  one 
for  the  king,  one  for  play,  and  the 
third  for  Tri'olet.  The  name  of  the 
game  was  la  b$te  (beast),  and  an  angel 
was  a  usual  stake  ;  hence  the  lull 
name,  much  as  we  speak  of  "  half- 
penny nap,"  or  "  shilling  auction.** 

This  gentleman  offers  to  play  at  Angel-beast,  though  h« 
scarce  knows  the  cards  —Sedlcv  Mulberry  Garden  (1608) 

Angel  Visits.  Delightful  intercourse 
of  short  duration  and  rare  occurrence. 

Visits 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  iar  between 

Blair     Grave,  U,  086 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between 

OampbeU    Pltaturc*  of  Hope,  U,  378 

These  lines  are  both  reminiscent  of 
John  Norris's  : 

Like  angels'  visits,  short  and  bright. 

(En  The  Parting,  which  preceded  The  draw  and  Tfu 
Pleantres  of  Rope  by  some  years  ) 

Angel-water.  An  old  Spanish  cos- 
metic, made  of  roses,  trefoil,  and 
lavender.  So  called  because  it  was 
originally  made  chiefly  of  angelica* 

Angel-water  was  the  worst  scent  about  her 


Angelic  Brothers.  A  sect  of  Dutch 
Pietists  founded  in  the  16th  century 
by  George  Gichtel.  Their  views  on 
marriage  were  similar  to  those  held 
by  the  Ab  elites  and  Adamites 


Angelic  Doctor.  Thomas  Aqui'nas 
was  so  called,  because  he  discussed 
the  knotty  points  in  connexion  with 
the  being  and  nature  of  angels.  An 
example  is,  Utrum  An'gelus  moveatur 
de  loco  ad  locum  transeundo  per 
me'dvum?  The  Doctor  says  that  it 
depends  upon  circumstances. 

V  It  1«  said  that  one  of  his  questions  wa«  "  How 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  pin  ?  " 

Angelic  Hymn,  The.  The  hymn 
beginning  with  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,  etc.  (Luke  h,  U)  ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  former  part  of  it  was  sung 
by  the  angel  host  that  appeared  to 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 

Angelic  Salutation,  The.    The  Ave 

Maria  (q.v.). 

Angelical  Stone.  The  speculum  oJE 
Dr.  Dee.  BCe  asserted  that  it  was 
given  him  by  the  angels  Baphael  and 
GabrieL  It  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  thence  to 
Lady  Betty  Germainc,  by  whom  it 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whose  son  presented  it  to  Horace 


Angelites 


Animal 


Walpole.  It  was  sold  in  1842,  at  the 
dispersion  of  the  curiosities  of  Straw- 
berry Hill. 

An'gelites.  A  sect  of  Sabelhan 
heretics  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century  ; 
so  called  from  Angel'ius,  in  Alexan- 
dria, where  they  used  to  meet. 

Angelus,  The.  A  Roman  Catholic 
devotion  in  honour  of  the  Incarnation, 
consisting  of  three  texts,  each  said  as 
versicle  and  response  and  followed  by 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  a  prayer.  So 
called  from  the  first  words,  "  Angelus 
Domini  "  (The  angel  of  the  Lord,  etc.). 

The  prayer  is  recited  three  times  a 
day,  at  6  A.M.,  noon,  and  6  P.M  ,  at 
the  sound  of  a  bell  called  the  Angelus. 

Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded 
Longfellow     JBvangetint 

Anger.  Athenodo 'rus,  the  Stoic, 
told  Augustus  the  best  way  to  restrain 
unruly  anger  was  to  repeat  the  alpha- 
bet before  giving  way  to  it.  See 
DANDER. 

The  sacred  Hue  he  did  but  once  repeat, 

And  laid  the  storm,  and  cooled  the  raging  heat 

TlckelL     The  JSorn  Book 

Angevin  Kings  of  England.  The 
early  Plantagenet  kings,  from  Henry 
II  to  John.  Anjou  first  became  con- 
nected with  England  in  1127,  when 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  mar- 
ried Geoffrey  V,  Count  of  Anjou ; 
their  son  became  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
land (and  Count  of  Anjou),  and  until 
1205  Anjou  was  united  to  the  English 
crown.  Cp.  PLANTAGENET 

Angle.  A  dead  angle.  '  A  term 
applied  in  old  books  on  fortification 
to  the  ground  before  an  angle  in  a 
wall  which  can  neither  be  seen  nor 
defended  from  the  parapet 

To  angle  with  a  silver  hook.  To 
buy  fish  at  market ;  said  of  an  angler 
who,  having  been  unsuccessful,  pur- 
chases fish  that  will  enable  him  to 
conceal  his  failure. 

An'gling.  The  father  of  angling, 
Izaak  Walton  (1593-1683).  See  GEN- 
TLE CRAFT,  THE. 

Angoulaflre,  called  "  of  the  Broken 
Teeth."  In  Croquemitame  (q.v.),  a 
giant  who  was  descended  from  Go- 
liath, and  who  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Governor  of  Jerusalem."  He  had 
the  strength  of  30  men,  and  some  say 
the  Tower  of  Pisa  lost  its  perpendicu- 
larity by  the  giant  resting  himself 
against  it.  He  was  slain  by  Roland 
in  single  combat  at  the  Froasac. 

Angra  Mainyu.    See  AHRIMAN. 

Angurva'del.  Frithiofs  sword,  in- 
scribed with  runic  letters,  which 
blazed  in  time  of  war,  but  gleamed 


with  a  dun  light  m  time  of  peace. 
See  SWORD. 

Anlma  Mundl  (the  soul  of  the 
world),  with  the  oldest  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  meant  "  the  source  of 
hfe  "  ;  with  Plato,  it  meant  "  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  matter,"  inferior 
to  pure  spirit ;  with  the  Stoics,  it 
meant  "  the  whole  vital  force  of  the 
universe." 

Stahl  (1710)  taught  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  animal  life  are  due  to  an  im- 
mortal anima,  or  vital  principle  dis- 
tinct from  matter. 

Animal.  To  go  the  entire  animal,  a 
facetious  euphuism  for  "To  go  the 
whole  hog."  See  HOG. 

Animals  in  Heaven.  According  to 
Mohammedan  legend  the  following 
ten  animals  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
paradise  : — 

(1)  Jonah's  whale;  (2)  Solomon's 
ant ,  (3)  the  ram  caughjj  by  Abraham 
"and  sacrificed  instead  of  Isaac ;  (4) 
the  lapwing  of  Balkis ;  (5)  the  camel 
of  the  prophet  Saleh ;  (6)  Balaam's 
ass ,  (7)  the  ox  of  Moses ;  (8)  the  dog 
Kratim  of  the  Seven  Sleepers ;  (9) 
Al  Borak,  Mahomet's  ass ;  and  (10) 
Noah's  dove. 

Animals  in  Art.  Some  animals  are 
appropriated  to  certain  saints  :  as  the 
calf  or  ox  to  St.  Luke;  the  cock  to  St. 
Peter  ;  the  eagle  to  St.  John  the  Divine  ; 
the  hon  to  St.  Mark  ;  the  raven  to  St, 
Benedict,  etc. 

Animals  sacred  to  special  Deities. 
To  Apollo,  the  wolf,  the  griffon,  and 
the  crow  ;  to  Bacchus,  the  dragon  and 
the  panther ,  to  Diana,  the  stag  ;  to 
j3Ssculapms,  the  serpent ;  to  Hercules, 
the  deer ;  to  Isis,  the  heifer;  to  Ju- 
piter, the  eagle  ;  to  Juno,  the  peacock 
and  the  lamb  ,  to  the  Larfes,  the  dog ; 
to  Mars,  the  horse  and  the  vulture  ;  to 
Mercury,  the  cock;  to  Minerva,  the 
owl ,  to  Neptune,  the  bull ,  to  Tethys, 
the  halcyon;  to  Venus,  the  dove,  the 
swan,  and  the  sparrow  ,  to  Vulcan,  the 
lion,  etc. 

Animals  in  Symbolism.  The  lamb, 
the  pelican,  and  the  unicorn,  are 
symbols  of  Christ. 

The  dragon,  serpent,  and  swine, 
symbolize  Satan  and  his  crew 

The  ant  symbolizes  frugality  and 
prevision;  ape,  uncleanness,  malice, 
lust,  and  cunning ;  ass,  stupidity ; 
bantam  cock,  pluc/aness,  pnggishness  ; 
bat,  blindness;  bear,  ill-temper,  un- 
couthness ;  bee,  industry ,  beetle, 
blindness,  bull,  strength,  straight- 
forwardness ;  bull-dog,  pertinacity ; 
butterfly,  svortiveness,  living  in  pleas- 
ure; camel,  submission;  cat,  deceit; 
'calf,  lumpishness,  cowardice;  cicada, 
cock,  vigilance,  overbearing 
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insolence  ;  crow,  longevity  ;  crocodile, 
ypocrisy ;  cuckoo,  cvckoldom  ;  dog, 
delii 


habits;  dove,  innocence, 

;     duck,  deceit    (French, 

canard,  a  hoax) ;  eagle,  majesty,  in- 
spiration; elephant,  sagacity,  ponder- 
osity ;  fly,  feebleness,  insignificance; 
fox,  cunning,  artifice;  frog  and  toad, 
inspiration  ;  goat,  lascwiousneas ; 
goose,  conceit,  folly  ;  gull,  gullibility  ; 
grasshopper,  old  age  ;  hare,  timidity  ; 
hawk,  rapacity,  penetration  ;  hen,  ma- 
ternal care;  hog,  impurity;  horse, 
speed,  grace;  jackdaw,  vain  assump- 
tion, empty  conceit;  jay,  senseless 
chatter;  kitten,  playfulness;  lamb, 
innocence,  sacrifice;  lark,  cheerfulness; 
leopard,  sin;  lion,  noble  courage; 
lynx,  suspicious  vigilance;  magpie, 
garrulity  ;  mole,  blindness,  obtuseness  ; 
monkey,  tricks;  mule,  obstinacy; 
nightingale,  forlomness;  ostrich,  stu- 
pidity ;  ox,  patience,  strength,  and 
pnde  ;  owl,  wisdom  ;  parrot,  mocking 
verbosity;  peacock,  pride;  pigeon, 
cowardice  (pigeon-livered) ;  pig,  ob- 
stinacy,  dirtiness;  puppy,  empty- 
headed  conceit;  rabbit,  fecundity; 
raven,  iU  luck ;  robin  redbreast,  con- 
fiding trust ;  serpent,  unsdom  ;  sheep, 
silliness,  timidity  ;  sparrow,  lascivious- 
ness;  spider,  unhness;  stag,  cuckol- 
dom;  swallow,  a  sunshine  fnend; 
swan,  grace  ;  swine,  filthiness,  greed ; 
tiger,  ferocity ;  tortoise,  chastity : 
turkey-cock,  official  insolence;  turtle- 
dove, conjugal  fidelity;  vulture,  ra- 
pine; wolf,  cruelty,  savage  ferocity, 
and  rapine;  worm,  cringing ;  etc. 

Animals,  Ones  of.  To  the  cry,  call, 
or  voice  of  many  animals  a  special 
name  is  given ;  to  apply  these  names  in- 
discriminately is  always  wrong  and 
frequently  ludicrous.  Thus,  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  "  croak  "  of  a  dog  or 
the  "  bark  "  of  a  bee.  Apes  gibber  ; 


[  bray  ;  bees  hum  ;  beetles  drone  ; 
bears  growl;  bitterns  boom;  black- 
birds and  thrushes  whistle;  bulls 
bellow;  cats  mew,  purr,  swear,  and 
caterwaul ;^  calves  bleat;  chaffinches 
chirp  or  pinkj  chickens  peep ;  cocks 
crow  ;  cows  moo  or  low  ;  crows  caw  ; 
cuckoos  cry  cuckoo  ;  deer  bell ;  dogs 
bark,  bay,  howl,  and  yelp;  doves 
coo;  ducks  quack;  eagles,  vultures, 
and  peacocks  scream;  falcons  chant; 
flies  buzz  ;  foxes  bark  and  2/eZp  /  frogs 
croak;  geese  cacfcte  and  Twss;  grass- 
hoppers chirp  and  pttffer  ;  guineaf  owls 
cry  "  Come  back  "  ;  and  gumeapigs 
and  hares  squeak  ;  hawks  scream  ;  hens 
cackle  and  cluck;  horses  neigh  and 
whinny;  hyenas  laugh;  3 ays  and 
magpies  chatter;  kittens  mew;  lin- 
nets chuckle  in  their  call;  lions  and 
tigers  roar  and  growZ;  mice  squeak  and  ' 
squeal;  monkeys  chatter  and  gibber; 


nightingales  pipe  and  war&Ze — we  also 
speak  of  its  jug-jug  "  ;  owls  hoot  and 
screech;  oxen  low  and  bellow  ;  parrots 
talk;  peewits  cry  pee-wit;  pigeons 
coo  ;  pigs  grunt,  squeak,  and  squeal ; 
ravens  croak ;  rooks  caw ;  screech- 
owls  screech  or  shnek;  sheep  and 
lambs  baa  or  bleat;  snakes  hiss  ; 
sparrows  chirp  ;  stags  bellow  and  call  ; 
swallows  twitter;  swans  cry  and  are 
said  to  sing  just  before  death  (see 
SWAN);  turkey-cocks  qobble;  wolves 
howl.  Most  birds,  besides  many  of 
those  here  mentioned,  sing,  but  we 
speak  of  the  chick-chick  of  the  black- 
cap, the  drumming  of  the  grouse,  and 
the  chirr  of  the  whitethroat. 

Animosity  meant  originally  anima- 
tion, spirit,  as  the  fire  of  a  horse,  called 
m  Latin  equi  animos  fitas.  Its  present 
exclusive  use  hi  a  bad  sense  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  tendency  which  words 
originally  neutral  have  to  assume  a 
bad  meaning.  Cp.  churl,  villain* 

Animula  vagula,  etc.  The  opening 
of  a  poem  to  his  soul,  ascribed  by  his 
biographer,  JShus  Spartiahus,  to  the 
dying  Emperor  Hadrian  : — 

Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  oomesque  carports , 
QIUB  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Pallidula,  riglda,  nudula , 
Nee  ut  soles,  dabls  jocos  1 

It  was  Englished  by  Byron  : — 

Ah  1  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  t 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 

Ann,  Mother,  A.T>n  Lee  (1736-1784) 
the  founder  and  "  spiritual  mother " 
of  the  Shakers  (q.v.). 

An'nabel,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  is  designed  for  Anne 
Scott,  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and 
Countess  of  Buccleuch,  the  richest 
heiress  in  Europe.  'Ihe  duke  was 
faithless  to  her,  and  after  his  death, 
the  widow,  still  handsome,  married 
again. 

To  all  his  fltfonmouth's]  wishes,  nothing  he  [David] 

denied 
And  made  the  charming  Annabel  his  bride.  1,  33. 

Anna  Matilda,  An.  An  ultra-senti- 
mental girl.  Mrs.  Hannah  Cowley 
used  this  pen-name  in  her  responses  in 
the  World  to  "  Delia  Crusca."  See 
BELLA  CutrsoANS. 

An 'nates  (Lat.  annus,  a  year). 
One  entire  year's  income  claimed;  by 
the  Pope  on  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  also  called  the  first 
fruits.  By  the  Statute  of  Eecusants 
(25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20,  and  the  Confirm* 
ing  Act),  the  nffht  to  English  Annates 


Vnne's  Great  Captain 
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md  Tenths  was  transferred  to  the 
rown ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
\nne,  annates  were  given  up  to  form  a 
und  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  liv- 
ngs.  See  QTJBEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY. 

Anne's  Great  Captain.  The  Duke  of 
ttarlborough  (1650-1722). 

Annie  Laurie  was  eldest  of  the 
ihree  daughters  of  Sir  Bobert  Laurie, 
of  Maxwellton,  bom  December  16, 
L6S2.  William  Douglas,  of  Fmgland 
[Kirkcudbright),  wrote  the  popular 
song,  but  Annie  married,  in  1709, 
James  Fergusson,  of  Craigdarroch,  and 
was  the  grandmother  of  Alexander 
Fergusson,  the  hero  of  Burns's  song 
called  The  Whistle. 

William  Douglas  was  the  hero  of  the  song  "  Willie  wa  * 
a  wanton  wag  " 

Anno  Domini  (Lat.).  In  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  ;  i.e.  in  the  year  since  the 
Nativity :  generally  abbreviated  to 
"  A.D."  It  was  Dionysius  Exiguus 
who  fixed  the  date  of  the  Nativity; 
he  lived  in  the  early  6th  century,  and 
his  computation  is  probably  late  by 
some  three  to  six  years. 

The  phrase  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
slang  synonym  for  old  age ;  thus, 
"  Anno  Domini  is  his  trouble,"  means 
that  he  is  suffering  from  senile  decay. 

Annunciation,  The  Day  of  the. 
The  25th  of  March,  also  called  Lady 
Day,  on  which  the  angel  announced  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  that  she  would  be  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah. 

Order  of  the  Annunciation.  An 
Italian  order  of  military  knights, 
founded  as  the  Order  of  the  Collar  by 
Amadeus  VI  of  Savoy  in  1362,  and 
dating  under  its  present  name  from 
1518.  It  has  on  its  collar  the  letters 
F  E  R  T.  Pert  (Lat.  he  bears)  is  an 
ancient  motto  of  the  House  of  Savoy ; 
but  the  letters  have  also  been  inter- 
preted as  standing  for  the  initials  of 
Fortitu'do  E$u8  Rhodu-m  Ten'uit,  in 
allusion  to  the  succour  rendered  to 
Rhodes  by  Savoy  in  1310  ;  FadSre 
et  Eeligione  Ten&mur,  on  the  gold 
doubloon  of  \ictor  Amadeus  I  (1718- 
30) ;  or,  ForMu'do  E^us  Xtempublicam 
Tenet. 

Sisters  of  the  Annunciation.  See 
FRANCISCANS. 

Annus  Luctus  (Lat.  the  year  of 
mourning).  The  period  during  which 
a  widow  is  supposed  to  remain  un- 
married. If  she  marries  within  about 
nine  months  from  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  a  child  is  born,  a  doubt 
might  arise  as  to  its  paternity.  Such 
a  marriage  is  not  illegal,  but  it  is 
inexpedient. 

Annus  Mirab'ilis.  The  year  of 
wonders,  1666.  memorable  for  the 


great  fire  of  London  and  the  successes 
of  our  arms  over  the  Dutch.  Dryden 
wrote  a  poem  with  this  title,  in  which 
he  described  both  these  events. 

Anodyne  Necklace,  An.  An  ano- 
dyne is  a  medicine  to  relieve  pain,  and 
the  anodyne  necklace  was  an  amulet 
supposed  to  be  efficacious  against 
various  diseases.  In  Johnson's  Idler, 
No.  4.0,  we  read  : — 

The  true  pathos  of  advertisements  must  have  sunk  deep 
into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  remembers  the  zeal 
shown  by  the  seller  of  the  anodyne  nedOace,  for  the  ease 
and  safety  of  poor  toothing  infants 

The  term  soon  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  hangman's  noose,  and  we  have 
George  Primrose  saying  — 

May  I  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  ratfaei 
be  an  under-turnkey  than  an  usher  in  a  boarding  school. 
Goldsmith     Vicar  of  Watefidd ,  ch  xx. 

Anomce'ans  (Gr.  an'omoios,  un- 
like) A  4th-century  Anan  sect  which 
maintained  that  the  essence  of  the  Son 
is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Father. 
They  were  Pure  Arians,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Semi-Anans,  who 
acknowledged  a  likeness  of  nature  but 
denied  consubstantiality. 

Anon.  The  O  E.  on  ane,  in  one 
(state,  mind,  course,  body,  etc.),  the 
present  meaning — soon,  in  a  little 
while — being  a  misuse  of  the  earlier 
meaning — straightway*  at  once — much 
as  directly  and  immediately  are  mis- 
used. Mark  i,  30,  gives  an  instance 
of  the  old  meaning  : — 

But  Simon's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  and  anon 
they  tell  him  of  her— 

this  is  the  Authorized  Version ;  the 
Bevised  Version  gives  straightway. 
Wordsworth's 


Fast  the  churchyard  fills  • 

Look  again,  and  they  all  are  gone. 

WMU  Dot  of  Rylttone,  i,  31 

exemplifies  the  later  meaning.  The 
word  also  was  used  by  servants, 
tapsters,  etc.,  as  an  inter jectory  reply 
meaning  "  Coming,  sir  1  " 

Ansa'r  (Auxiliaries).  The  name 
given  to  the  early  converts  to  Moham- 
medanism at  Medina,  distinguishing 
them  from  the  MuhajirQn,  who  were 
those  who  accompanied  Mahomet  from 
Mecca  to  Medina. 

Answer  is  the  O.E.  and-swaru,  verb 
and-swanan  or  8iveriant  where  and  is 
the  preposition  =  the  Lat.  re  m  re- 
spond-eo.  To  swear  (q.v.)  means  liter- 
ally "to  affirm  something,"  and  to 
an-swear  is  to  "  say  something  "  by 
way  of  rejoinder  ,  but  figuratively 
both  the  "  swer  "  and  the  <T  answer  " 
may  be  made  without  words. 

«     .  .      My  story  being  done,  . 
She  [Detdemona]  swore  [qtfimwd]  'twas  strange,  . 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twa*  wondrous  pitlluL" 

Shakuspear*     OOuUo.1,3. 


Antaeus 


Antimony 


To  answer  vte  purpose.  To  carry 
out  what  was  expected  or  what  was 
intended.  Celsus  says,  Medicina 
acepius  respondet,  tnterdwm  tamen 
falht 

To  answer  hke  a  Norman,  that  is, 
evasively. 

"We  say,  in  France,  "  Answering  like  a  Norman,"  which 
means  to  give  an  evasive  answer,  neither  yea  nor  no 
MaxO'KeU    friend  Jf' Donald,  ch.  v 

To  answer  more  Scotico.  To  divert 
the  direct  question  by  starting 
another  question  or  subject. 

"  Hark  you,  sirrah,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  trust  yon  re 
member  you  are  owing  to  the  laird  4  stone  of  barleymeal 
and  a  bow  of  oats  " 

44 1  was  thinking,"  replied  the  man  more  Scotlco,  that 
is,  returning  no  direct  answer  on  the  subject  on  which  he 
WM  Addressed,  "  I  was  thinking  my  best  way  would  be 
to  come  down  to  your  honour,  and  take  your  advice,  in 
CMC  my  trouble  should  come  back."— Scott  The  Abbot, 
rh  xxvi 

To  answer  the  bell,  is  to  go  and  see 
what  it  was  rung  for. 

To  answer  the  door,  is  to  go  and 
open  it  when  a  knock  or  ring  has 
been  given. 

In  both  the  last  two  instances  the 
word  is  "  answering  to  a  summons." 

AnteB'us,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
gigantic  wrestler  (son  of  Earth  and 
Sea,  Q-e  and  Poseidon),  whose  strength 
was  invincible  so  long  as  he  touched 
the  earth ;  and  when  he  was  lifted 
from  it,  it  was  renewed  by  touching 
it  again.  Cp.  MALE'GER. 

AB  once  Antaeus,  on  the  Libyan  strand, 
More  fierce  recovered  when  he  reached  the  sand 
Boole's  Artosto,  Bk  Iv 

It  was  Hercules  who  succeeded  in 
killing  this  charmed  giant.  He 

Lifts  proud  Antasus  from  his  mother's  plains, 
And  with  strong  grasp  the  struggling  giant  strains , 
Back  falls  his  panting  head  and  clammy  hair, 
Writhe  hi*  weak  limbs  and  flits  his  life  in  air 

Darwin    Economy  of  Vegetation 

Plutarch  says  that  he  was  60  cubits 
(from  90  to  105  ft.)  m  height,  and  that 
his  tomb  was  discovered  by  Serbomus 
See  GIANTS. 

Antedllu'vlan.  Before  the  Deluge. 
The  word  is  colloquially  used  m  a  dis- 
paraging way  for  anything  that  is  very 
out  of  date  or  old  fashioned. 

Anthony  the  Great,  St.  The  patron 
saint  of  swineherds ;  he  lived  in  the 
4th  century,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  fraternity  of  ascetics  who  lived  in 
the  deserts.  The  story  of  his  tempta- 
tions by  the  devil  is  well  known  m 
literature  and  art.  His  day  is  17th 
January.  Not  to  be  confused  with 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  was  a 
Franciscan  of  the  13tb  century,  and 
is  commemorated  on  13th  June.  See 
also  TANTONY. 

St.  Anthony's  cross.  The  tau-cross, 
T;  used  as  a  sacred  symbol  and  in 
heraldry. 


St.  Anthony's  fire.  Erysip'elas  is 
so  called  from  the  tradition  that  those 
who  sought  the  intercession  of  St. 
Anthony  recovered  from  the  pesti- 
lential erysipelas  called  the  sacred 
fire,  which  proved  so  fatal  in  1089. 

St  Anthony's  pig.  A  pet  pig,  the 
smallest  of  the  litter,  also  called  the 
"  tantony  pig  "  (q  v.) ;  in  allusion  to 
St.  Anthony  being  the  patron  saint  of 
swineherds. 

The  term  is  also  used  of  a  sponger 
or  hanger-on 

Stow  says  that  the  officers  of  the  market  used  to  slit 
the  ears  of  pigs  unfit  for  food.  One  day  one  of  the  proc- 
tors of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  tied  a  bell  about  a  pig 
whose  ear  was  slit,  and  no  one  would  ever  hurt  it  The 
pig  would  follow  like  a  dog  anyone  who  fed  It, 

Anthropos'ophus.  The  nickname 
of  Thomas  Vaughan  (1622-66),  the 
alchemist,  twin-brother  of  Henry 
Vaughan,  the  Silurist,  He  was  rector 
of  St.  Bridget's  in  Brecknockshire,  and 
was  so  called  from  his  Anthroposoph'ia 
Teoma^ca  (1650),  a  book  written  to 
show  the  condition  of  man  after  death. 

Anti-Christ.  The  many  legends 
connected  with  Antichrist,  or  the  Man 
of  S^n,  expected  by  some  to  precede 
the  second  coming  of  Chnst,  that  were 
so  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  are 
chiefly  founded  on  2  Thrss.  ii,  1-12,  and 
Rev.  xni.  In  ancient  times  Antichrist 
was  identified  with  Caligula,  Nero, 
etc.,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in,  2  Thess.  u,  7,  St.  Paul  was  referring 
to  the  Eoman  Empire.  Mahomet  was 
also  called  Antichrist,  and  the  name 
has  been  given  to  many  disturbers  of 
the  world's  peace,  even  to  Napoleon 
and  to  William  II  of  Germany  (sec 
NUMBER  OP  THE  BEAST).  The  Mo- 
hammedans have  a  legend  that  Christ 
will  slay  the  Antichrist  at  the  gate  of 
the  church  at  Lydda,  in  Palestine. 

Antig'one,  The  subject  of  a  tragedy 
by  Sophocles  ,  daughter  of  CEdipusby 
his  mother,  Jocasta.  In  consequence 
of  disobeying  an  edict  of  Creon  she  was 
imprisoned  in  a  cave,  where  she  slew 
herself.  She  was  famed  for  her  devo- 
tion to  her  brother,  Polynices,  hence 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  (1778-1851), 
sister  and  constant  companion  of 
Louis  XVII,  was  sometimes  called 
the  Modern  Antigone, 

An'timony.  A  word  of  unknown, 
but  (as  it  was  introduced  through 
alchemy)  probably  of  Arabian,  origin. 
"  Popular  etymology  "  has  been  busy 
with  this  word,  and  Johnson — copying 
earlier  writers — in  his  Dictionary*  de- 
rives it  from  the  Greek  antimon  'achos 
(bad  for  monks),  telling  the  story  that 
a  prior  once  gave  some  of  this  mineral 
to  his  convent  pigs,  who  thrived  upon 
it,  and  became  very  fat.  He  next 


Antinomian 


Apelles 


tried  it  on  the  monks,  who  died  from 
its  effects. 

Antlno'mian  (Gr.  anti-nomos,  ex- 
empt from  the  law).  One  who  be- 
lieves that  Christians  are  not  bound 
to  observe  the  "  law  of  G-od,"  but 
"  may  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may 
abound."  The  term  was  first  applied 
to  John  Agncola  by  Martin  Luther, 
and  was  given  to  a  sect  that  arose  in 
Germany  about  1535. 

An  tin 'o  us.  A  model  of  manly 
beauty.  He  was  the  page  of  Hadrian, 
the  Roman  Emperor. 

Anti-pope.  A  pope  chosen  or 
nominated  by  temporal  authority  in 
opposition  to  one  canonically  elected 
by  the  cardinals ;  or  one  who  usurps 
the  popedom :  the  term  is  particu- 
larly applied  (by  the  opposite  party) 
to  those  popes  who  resided  at  Avignon 
during  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West, 
1309-76. 

Antiquarian.  A  standard  size  of 
drawing  paper  measuring  53  in.  by  31  in. 

Antls'thenes.  Founder  of  the  Cyme 
School  in  Athens,  born  about  B.c  444, 
died  about  370.  He  wore  a  ragged 
cloak,  and  earned  a  wallet  and  staff 
like  a  beggar.  Soc  'rate's,  whose  pupil 
he  was,  wittily  said  he  could  see 
rank  pride  peering  through  the  holes 
of  Antis'thenes7  rags." 

Antoni  'nus.  The  Watt  of  Antoninus. 
A  wall  of  regularly  laid  sods  resting  on 
a  stone  pavement,  built  by  the  Romans 
about  100  miles  north  of  Hadrian's 
Wall,  from  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde 
to  Carriden  on  the  Forth,  under  the 
direction  of  Lolhus  Urb  'icus,  governor 
of  the  province  under  Antoni  'nus  Pius, 
about  1 40  A.D.  It  was  prob ably  about 
14  ft.  thick  at  the  base  and  about  the 
same  height ;  it  was  fortified  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  was  fronted  by  a 
deep  ditch. 

An 'tony.    See  ANTHONY. 

Antrus'tlons  (O.Fr.,  from  O.H  Ger. 
trdst,  trust,  fidelity).  The  chief  fol- 
lowers of  the  Frankish  kings,  who 
were  specially  trusty  to  them. 

None  but  the  king  could  have  animations 

Slubbs     Constitutional  Hittery,  I,  be 

Anu'bis.  In  Egyptian  mythology, 
similar  to  the  Hermfis  of  Greece,  whose 
office  it  was  to  take  the  souls  of  the 
dead  before  the  judge  of  the  infernal 
regions.  Anu'bis  was  the  son  of 
Osiris  the  ]udge,  and  is  represented  with 
a  human  body  and  jackal's  head. 

Anvil.  It  is  on  the  anvil,  under 
deliberation  ;  the  project  is  m  hand. 
Of  course,  the  reference  is  to  a  smithy. 


She  had  Another  arrangement  on  the  anvil 

Z*  fonu    The  J&outt  in  tfu  Ohwekvard. 


Anyhow,  i.e.  in  an  irregular  manner 
"  He  did  it  anyhow,"  in  a  careless, 
slovenly  manner.  "  He  went  on  any- 
how," in  a  wild,  reckless  manner. 

Anyhow,  you  must  manage  it  for  me. 
By  hook  or  crook ;  at  all  events. 

Aon  Ian.  Poetical,  pertaining  •  to 
the  Muses.  The  Muses,  according  to 
Grecian  mythology,  dwelt  in  Aon'ia, 
that  part  of  Bceo'tia  which  contains? 
Mount  Hel'icon  and  the  Muses'  Foun- 
tain. Milton  speaks  of  "  the  Aoman 
mount "  (Paradise  Lost,  i,  15),  and 
Thomson  calls  the  fraternity  of  poets 

The  Aonlan  hive 
Who  praia&l  are,  and  starve  right  merrily 

Cattle  of  Indolence,  11,  2 

A  outrance.    See  A  L'OUTBANCB. 

Apache.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  given  to — or 
adopted  by — the  hooligans  and  roughs 
of  Paris  about  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  use  of  the  name 
for  this  purpose  has  a  cxuious  parallel 
in  the  Mohocks  (q.v.)  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Ape.  The  buffoon  ape,  in  Dryden's 
The  Hind  and  the  Pantlier,  means  the 
Freethinkers. 

Next  her  [tfte  bear]  the  buffoon  ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimicked  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose. 

Part  1,  39. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the 
corner  of  his  jaw  ;  first  mouthed,  to  be 
last  swallowed  (Hamlet  iv,  2).  Most  of 
the  Old  World  monkeys  have  cheek 
pouches,  which  they  use  as  receptacles 
for  food. 

To  lead  apes  in  hell.  It  is  an  old 
saying  (frequent  in  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists)  that  this  is  the  fate  of 
old  maids.  Hence,  ape-leader,  an  old 
maid. 

I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear-ward, 
and  lead  his  apes  into  hell 

Shakespeare    Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  11, 1 
Women,  dying  maids,  lead  apes  in  hell 

The  London  Prodigal,  i,  2 

I  will  rather  hazard  my  being  one  of  the  Devil's  Ape- 
leaders,  than  to  marry  while  he  is  melancholy 

Srome     The  JovUA  Crew,  U 

To  play  the  ape,  to  play  practical 
jokes  ;  to  play  silly  tricks  ;  to  make 
facial  imitations,  like  an  ape. 

To  put  an  ape  into  your  hood  (or) 
<ap — i.e.  to  make  a  fool  of  you.  Apes 
were  formerly  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  fools  and  simpletons. 

To  say  an  ape's  paternoster,  is  to 
chatter  with  fright  or  cold,  like  an 
ape.  One  of  the  books  in  Kabelais' 
"Library  of  St.  Victor"  is  called 
"  The  Ape's  Paternoster." 

Apel  16s.  A  famous  Grecian  painter, 
contemporary  with  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  born  at  Colophon,  on 


51 


^pemantus 


Apollo 


ie  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  known 
3  the  Ch^an  painter — 

The  Chian  painter,  when  he  was  required 
To  portrait  Venus  in  her  perfect  hue, 
To  make  his  work  more  absolute,  desired 
Of  all  the  fairest  maids  to  have  the  view, 

Spenser    Dedicatory  Sonnet*,  xvIL 

Ap'eman'tus.  A  churlish  philoso- 
her,  in  Timon  of  Athens. 

The   cynicism  of   Apeman.tus   contrasted  with,  the 
Isanthropy  of  Timon  — Sir  Walter  Scott 

A-per-se.  An  A 1  ;  a  person  or 
img  of  unusual  merit.  "  A "  all 
lone,  with  no  one  who  can.  follow, 
emo  proximua  aut  secundus. 

Chaucer  calls  Cresseide  *'  the  floure 
ad  A-per-se  of  Troi  and  Greek." 

jondon,  thou  art  of  townSs  A~per-»e  — Ewibar  (1501) 

Apex.  The  topmost  height,  sum- 
it,  or  tiptop  ;  originally  the  pointed 
ive-wood  spike  on  the  top  of  the  cap 
*  a  Roman  flamen ;  also  the  crest  or 
rike  of  a  helmet. 

Aph'rodite  (Or.  aphros,  foam).  The 
reek  Venus ;  so  called  because  she 
>rang  from  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

Ap h/rod^te>8  gwdle.  The  cestus  (g.v. ) . 

Apiclus.  A  gourmand,  Marcus 
abius  Apicius  was  a  Boman  gour- 
and  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
iberius,  whose  income  being  reduced 
P*  his  luxurious  living  to  only  ten 
illion  sesterces  (about  £80,000),  put 
i  end  to  his  life,  to  avoid  the  misery 

being  obliged  to  live  on  plain  diet. 

A-pIgga-baek.    See  PICK-A-BACK. 

A 'pis.  In  Egyptian  mythology,  the 
ill  of  Memphis,  sacred  to  Osiris  of 
hose  soul  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
lage.  The  sacred  bull  had  to  have 
ttural  spots  on  the  forehead  forming 

triangle,  and  a  half-moon  on  the 
•east.  It  was  not  suffered  to  live 
ore  than  twenty-five  years,  when  it 
as  sacrificed  and  buried  with  great 
>mp.  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia 
.c.  529-522),  and  conqueror  of 
jypt,  slew  the  sacred  bull  of  Mem- 
us  with  his  own  hands,  and  is  said 

have  become  mad  in  consequence. 

Aplomb  (Fr.  d  plomb,  according  to 
e  plummet).  True  to  the  plumb - 
xe  ,  that  self -possession  which  arises 
Dm  perfect  self-confidence.  We  talk 
a  dancer's  aplomb,  meaning  that 
i  has  perfect  mastery  of  his  art* 

lere  exists  the  beat  etook  in  the  world  .  .  men  of 
omb  and  reserve,  of  great  range  and  many  moods*  of 
mg  instincts,  yet  apt  for  culture. 

JSmtrson    JBnoM  Trait*,  p.  130 

Apocalyp'ttc    Number,      666.     See 

JMBBB  OF  THE  BEAST. 

Apo'crypha  (Gr.  apolcrupto,  hidden) ; 
nee,  of  unknown  authorship  :  the 
planation  given  in  the  Preface  to 
e  Apocrypha  in  the  1539  Bible  that 


the  books  are  so  called  *'  because  they 
were  wont  to  be  read  not  openly  .  „  . 
but,  as  it  were,  in  secret  and  apart  " 
is  not  tenable.  Those  books  included 
in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  which,  at 
the  Reformation,  were  excluded  from 
the  Sacred  Canon  by  the  Protestants, 
mainly  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
not  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
were  not  looked  upon  as  genuine  by 
the  Jews.  They  are  not  printed  in 
Protestant  Bibles  in  ordinary  circula- 
tion, but  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
as  printed  in  1611,  they  are  given 
immediately  after  the  Old  Testament. 
The  books  are  as  follows  :  — 

1  and  2  Esdraa.  Baruch,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 

Tobit,  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 

Judith  The  Story  of  Susanna. 

The  rest  of  Esther  The  Idol  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

Wisdom.  1  and  2  Maccabees. 

Ecclesiasticus 

The  New  Testament  also  has  a  large 
number  of  apocryphal  books  more  or 
less  attached  to  it  :  these  consist 
of  later  gospels  and  epistles,  apoca- 
lypses, etc.,  as  well  as  such  recently 
discovered  fragments  as  the  Logia 
(sayings  of  Jesus)  of  the  Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus.  The  best  known  books  of 
the  New  Testament  apocrypha  are  :  — 

Protevangelium,  or  the  Book  of  James 

Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  the  Acts  of  Pilate. 

The  Ascents  of  James 

The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 

Letters  of  Abgarus  to  Christ 

Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  to  the  Alexan- 

drines, and  the  Third  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (Didache) 
The  three  Books  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas 

Apoilina  'rians.  An  heretical  sect 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury by  Apollina  'ris,  a  presbyter  of 
Laodice'a.  They  denied  that  Christ 
had  a  human  soul,  and  asserted  that 
the  Logos  supplied  its  place.  The 
heresy  was  condemned  at  the  Oouncil 
of  Chalcedon,  the  fourth  General 
Council,  451. 

Apollo.  In  Greek  and  Roman  myth- 
ology, son  of  Zeus  and  Leto  (Latona), 
one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
typifying  the  sun  in  its  light-  and 
life-giving  as  well  as  in  its  destroying 
power  ;  often  identified  with  Helios, 
the  sun-god.  He  was  god  of  music, 
poetry,  and  the  healing  art,  the 
latter  of  which  he  bestowed  on  his 
son,  JEsculapius.  He  is  represented 
in  art  as  the  perfection  of  youthful 
manhood. 

The  fire-robed  god, 
Golden  Apollo 

Shaketptaro  .   Wint/tr't  Tah.  lr,  4. 

Apollo  with  the  plectrum  strook 
The  chords,  and  from  beneath  his  hands  a  cnmh 

Of  mighty  sounds  rushed  forth,  whoac  muule  shook 
The  soul  with  sweetness,  and  Hk<s  an  adept 
His  sweeter  voice  a  ju«t  accordant  e  kept. 

Honur'*  tfywm  to  tfmfcry,  bcxacr. 


A  perfect  Apollo.    A  model  of  ma&ly 


Apollodoros 


Apostles 


beauty,  referring  to  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre  (q.v.). 

A  young  Apollo,  golden-haired,  *> 

Stands  dreaming  on  the  verge  of  strife, 

Magnificently  unprepared 
Foi  the  long  littleness  of  life 

Mrs  Cornford  '  Epigram  on  Rupert  JBrcoke 

The  Apollo  of  Portugal.  Luis 
Oamoens  (c.  1524-1580),  author  of  the 
Liisiad  ;  he  was  god  of  poetry  in  Por- 
tugal, but  was  allowed  to  die  in  the 
streets  of  Lisbon  like  a  dog,  literally  of 
starvation.  Our  own  Otway  suffered 
a  similar  fate. 

Apollo  Belmdere.  An  ancient  marble 
statue,  supposed  to  be  a  Boman-Greek 
copy  of  a  bronze  votive  statue  set  up 
at  Delphi  in  commemoration  of  the 
repulsion  of  an  attack  by  the  Gauls 
on  the  shrine  of  Apollo  in  B.C.  279.  It 
represents  the  god  holding  the  remains 
of  a  bow,  or  (according  to  some  con- 
jectures) an  a?gis,  in  his  left  hand,  and 
is  called  Belvidere  from  the  Belvidere 
Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  where  it 
stands.  It  was  discovered  in  1495, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  An  'tium,  and  was 
purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II. 

Apollodo'ros.  Plato  says:  "  Who 
would  not  rather  be  a  man  of  sorrows 
than  Apollodoros,  envied  by  all  for  his 
enormous  wealth,  yet  nourishing  in 
his  heart  the  scorpions  of  a  guilty  con- 
science ?  "  (The  Repubhc}.  This  Apol- 
lodoros was  the  tyrant  of  Cassan'drea. 
Ete  obtained  the  supreme  power  B.C. 
379,  exercised  it  with  the  utmost 
cruelty,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Antig'onos  Gon'atas. 

Apollonius  of  Tyre.    See  PKKICLES. 

ApoU'yon.  The  Greek  name  of 
Abaddon  (71?.),  king  of  hell  and  angel 
of  the  bottomless  pit.  (Rev.  ix,  11.) 
His  introduction  by  Bunyan  into  the 
Pilgrvm's  Progress  has  made  his  name 
familiar. 

Aposlopesis.    See  QTTOS  EGO. 

Apos'tate,  The.  Julian,  the  Roman 
emperor  (331-363).  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  Christian,  but  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  (361)  he  announced  his 
conversion  to  paganism  and  pro- 
claimed the  free  toleration  of  all  re- 
ligions. 

A  poster  'io'ri(Lat.  from  the  latter) 
An  a  posteriori*  argument  is  proving 
the  cause  from  the  effect.  Thus,  if 
we  see  a  watch  we  conclude  there  was 
a  watchmaker.  Robinson  Crusoe  in- 
ferred there  was  another  human  being 
on  the  desert  island,  because  he  saw 
a  human  footprint  in  the  wet  sand. 
It  is  thus  the  existence  and  character 
of  Deity  is  inferred  from  His  works. 
See  A  PRIORI. 


Apos'tles*  In  the  preamble  of  the 
statutes  instituting  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  founded  in  1469  by  Louis  XI, 
the  archangel  is  styled  *'  my  lord,"  and 
is  created  a  knight.  The  apostles  had 
been  already  ennobled  and  knighted. 
We  read  of  "  the  Earl  Peter,"  "  Count 
Paul,"  "  the  Baron  Stephen,"  and  so 
on.  Thus,  in  the  introduction  of  a 
sermon  upon  St.  Stephen's  Day,  we 
have  these  lines  : — 

Contes  vows  vueille  la  patron 
De  St.  Estleul  le  baron 

The  Apostles  -were  gentlemen  of  bloude  .  and 
Christ  .  might,  if  He  had  esteemed  of  the  vayne 
glorye  of  this  world,  have  borne  coat  armour 

The  Blazon  of  Qentne 

The  badges  or  symbols  of  the  four- 
teen apostles  &  e.  the  twelve  original 
apostles  with  Matthias  and  Paul). 

Andrew,  an  X~shaped  cross,  because  he  was  crucified  on 
one 

Bartholomew,  a  knife,  because  he  was  Hayed  with  a 
knife 

James  the  Great,  a  scallop-shell,  a  pilgrim's  staff, 
or  a  gourd  bottk,  because  he  Is  the  patron  saint  of  pilgrims 
See  SCALLOP-SHELL 

James  the  Less,  a  fuller's  yole,  because  he  was  killed 
by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  pole,  dealt  him  by  Simeon 
the  fuller 

John,  a  cup  toUh  a,  winged  serpent  flying  out  of  fl,  in 
allusion  to  the  tradition  about  Aristode'mos,  priest  of 
Diana,  who  challenged  John  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison 
John  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  on  the  cup,  Satan  like  a 
dragon  new  from  it,  and  John  then  drank  the  cup  which 
was  quite  innocuous 

Judas  Iscarlot,  a  bag,  because  he  had  the  bag  and 
"  baie  what  was  put  therein  "  (John,  xll,  6) 

Jude,  a  club,  because  he  was  martyred  with  a  club 

Matthew  a  hatchet  or  halberd,  because  he  was  slain  at 
Nad'abar  with  a  halberd 

Matthias,  0  baUlcaxt,  because  he  was  first  stoned,  and 
then  beheaded  with  a  battleaxe 

Paul,  a  sword,  because  his  head  was  cut  oft  with  a 
sword  The  convent  of  La  Llsla,  in  Spain,  boasts  of 
possessing  the  very  instrument. 

Peter,  a  bunch  of  keys,  because  Chrlflt  gave  him  the 
"  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  A  each,  because  he 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly  when  he  heard  the  cock  crow 
(Matt  xxvi,  75  ) 

Philip,  a  long  staff  surmounted  with  a  cross,  because  he 
suffered  death  by  being  suspended  by  the  neck  to  a  tall 
pillar 

Simon,  a  taw,  because  he  was  sawn  to  death,  according 
to  tradition 

Thomas,  a  lance,  because  he  was  pierced  through  the 
body,  at  Mel'iapour,  with  a  lance 

See  EVANGELISTS. 

Apostles,  where  buried.  According 
to  Catholic  legend,  seven  of  the 
Apostles  are  buried  at  Eome.  These 
seven  are  distinguished  by  a,  star  (*). 

ANDREW  lies  burled  at  Amalft  (Naples) 

BARTHOLOMEW,*  at  Eome,  in  the  church  of  Bartholo- 
mew Island,  on  the  Tiber 

JAMKS  THE  GREAT  was  burled  at  St  Jago  de  Com- 
postella,  In  Spain 

JAUBB  TBB  LESS,*  at  Borne.  In.  the  church  of  S3 
Philip  and  James. 

JOHN,  at  Ephesus 

JVDB,*  at  Borne. 

MAOTHBW,  at  Salerno  (Naples) 

MATTHIAS,*  at  Eome,  under  the  altar  of  the  Basilica, 

PATH,,  somewhere  in  Italy 

PETER,*  at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 

PHILIP,*  at  Rome. 

SIMON  or  SIMBON,*  at  Borne. 

THOMAS,  at  Ortona  (Naples)     (?  Madras.) 

The  supposed  remains  of  MAEK  THK  EVANGELIST  were 
buried  at  Venice,  about  800 

LTIKK  THH  MVANGKLTST  la  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Padua 

N  B  — Italy  claims  thirteen  of  these  apostles  or  evangel* 
iste — Rome  seven,  Naples  three,  Mark  at  Venice,  Luke 
at  Padua,  and  Paul. 


postolic  Fathers 


Apple 


Apostles  of 

ibyggimant,  St.  Frumentius     (Fourth  century  ) 

ilpt,  Felix  Neft      (1798-1829  ) 

indalitsia,  Juan  de  Avila,    (1500-1569  ) 

irdennes,  St.  Hubert      (656-727  ) 

ImieMom,  Gregory  of  Armenia,  "  The  Illuminator  •* 

6-031 ) 

?roz«l,  Jose"  de  Anchicta,  a  Jesuit  miseioTiary     (1533- 

17) 

Svgluh,  St  Augustine     (Died  604 )    St  George 

Vthfopfa     See  ABYBSISTXANS 

e  Trade  Richard  C'obden     (1804-1865 ) 

h,  St  Denis     (Third  century ) 

TW  St  Willibroid     (657-738) 
7mOst   St    Irenseus  (130  200) ,    St    Martin  of  Tours 
8-401) 

tentHet,  St  Paul 

lermany,  St.  Boniface     (680-755  ) 
?fc7»&wufc«,  St  Columba     (521-597  ) 
9vn0wy,  St,  Anastatius     (954-1044  ) 
'ndiaw  (American),  Bartolomi  de  Las  Caeas  (1474- 
J6) ,  John  Eliot  (1604-1690) 

(Sort),  St  Franda  Xavier     (1506-1652 ) 

!#y,  Voltaire     (1684-1778 ) 

d,  St.  Patrick     (373-463  ) 
forth,  St.  Aragar  or  Anacariue,  missionary  to  Scan- 
lavia  (801-864) ,   Bernard  Gilphx,  Archdeacon  of  Dur- 
n,  evangelist  on  the  Scottish  border     (1817-1583  ) 
Pent,    Alonzo    de    Barcena,    a    Jesuit    missionary 
28-1598 ) 

PtcU,  it,  Ninian.    (Fifth  century ) 
Seottith  Reformers,  John  Knox     (1505-1572 ) 
SfZa««,  St.  Cyril     (c.  820-869 ) 
Spain,  St  James  the  Great     (Died  62  ) 
Tto  Sword,  Mahomet     (570-632  ) 
Temperance,  Father  Mathew     (1790-1856  ) 
Yorkthire,  Paulimis,  bishop  of  York  and  Rochester 
led  644.) 
Wales,  St  David      (Died  about  601 ) 

The  Cambridge  Apostles.  See  CAM- 
WDGE. 

Pn,nce  of  the  Apostles.  St  Peter 
M.O.H.  xvi,  18,  19.) 

Tine  Twelve  Apostles.  The  last 
reive  names  on  the  poll  or  list  of 
•dinary  degrees  were  so  called,  when 
le  list  was  arranged  in  order  of  merit, 
id  not  alphabetically,  as  now  ;  they 
ere  also  called  the  Chosen  Twelve. 
he  last  of  the  twelve  was  designated 
St.  Paul,"  from  a  play  on  the  verse 
Cor.  xv,  9.  The  same  term  was  later 
pplied  to  the  last  twelve  in  the 
'athematical  Tripos. 

Apos'tle  Spoons.  Spoons  having  the 
gure  of  one  of  the  apostles  at  the 
>p  of  the  handle,  formerly  given 
j  christenings.  Sometimes  twelve 
joons,  representing  the  twelve  apos- 
es  ;  sometimes  f  our,  representing  the 
>ur  evangelists  ;  and  sometimes  only 
ae,  was  presented  Occasionally  a 
st  occurs  containing  in  addition  the 
Master  Spoon "  and  the  "  Lady 
poon." 

The  Apostles9  Creed.  A  church 
'eed  supposed  to  he  an  epitome  of 
octrine  taught  by  the  apostles.  It 
as  received  into  the  Latin  Church, 
i  its  present  form,  in  the  llth  cen- 
iry ;  but  a  formula  somewhat  like 

existed  in  the  2nd  century.  Items 
ere  added  in  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
iries,  and  verbal  alterations  much 
iter. 

Apostolic  Fathers.  Christian  au- 
lors  born  in  the  1st  century,  when 


the  apostles  lived.  John  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  99  A.T>  ,  and  Poly- 
carp,  the  last  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
born  about  69,  was  his  disciple.  Cle- 
ment of  Borne  (died  about  100), 
Ignatius  (died  about  115),  Poly  carp 
(about  69-155),  St.  Barnabas,  to  whom 
an  apocryphal  epistle  (now  usually 
assigned  to  the  2nd  century)  was 
ascribed  by  Clemens  Alexandrmus  and 
Origen  (martyred,  61),  Hennas  (author 
of  The  Shepherd  of  Herman  and  pos- 
sibly identical  with  the  Hernias  of 
Rom.  xvi,  14),  and  Papias,  a  bishop 
of  Hierapohs,  mentioned  by  Bus§bius. 

Apostolic  Majesty.  A  title  borne 
by  the  former  emperors  of  Austria,  as 
kings  of  Hungary.  It  was  conferred 
by  Pope  Sylvester  II  on  the  King  of 
Hungary  m  1000.  Cp.  BELIGTOXJS. 

Apostollcals.  An  heretical  sect 
founded  by  Gerard  Sagarelh  of  Parma 
in  the  ISth  century,  later  called 
Dulcmists 


Appar'el.  One  meaning  of  this 
word  used  to  be  "  ornament  "  or 
"  embellishment,"  especially  the  em- 
broidery on  ecclesiastical  vestments 
In  the  19th  century  it  was  revived, 
and  applied  to  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  alb  at  the  lower  edge  and  at  the 
wrists.  Pugin  says  :  — 

The  albe  should  be  made  \vrtli  apparels  worked  in  silk 
or  gold,  embroidered  with  ornaments  (flntiary  of 
Eccleticulieal  Ornament  (1844) 

Appeal  to  the  Country,  To.  To  ask 
the  nation  to  express  tlieir  opinion  of 
some  moot  question.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  public  opinion  Parliament 
must  be  dissolved  and  a.  general  elec- 
tion held. 

Ap'piades.  Five  divinities  whose 
temple  stood  near  the  fountains  of 
Ap'pms,  in  Borne.  Their  names  are 
Venus,  Pallas,  Concord,  Peace,  and 
Vesta.  They  were  represented  on 
horseback,  like  Amazons. 

Ap  'plan  Way.  The  oldest  and  best 
of  all  the  Boman  roads,  leading  from 
Borne  to  Brundisium  (Brindosi)  by 
way  of  Cap  'ua.  This  "  queen  of 
roads  "  was  commenced  by  Appius 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  B.C.  313. 

Apple.  Newton  and  the  apple.  The 
well-known  story  originated  with  Vol- 
taire, who  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Conduit* 
Newton's  niece,  told  him  that  Newton 
was  at  Woolsthorpe  (visiting  his 
mother)  in  1666,  when,  seeing  an 
apple  fall,  he  was  led  into  the  train 
of  thought  which  resulted  in  his 
establishment  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
(1685). 

The  Apple  of  Discord.  A  causo  of 
dispute  ;  something  to  contend  about* 


pple 


April  Fool 


t  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and  Pe'leus, 
here  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  met 
>gether,  Discord  (Eris),  who  had  not 
sen  invited,  threw  on  the  table  a 
Dlden  apple  "  for  the  most  beauti- 
d."  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus  put 
L  their  separate  claims  ,  the  point 
as  referred  to  Paris  (q.v.),  who  gave 
idgment  in  favour  of  Venus.  This 
cought  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
uno  and  Minerva,  to  whose  spite  the 
til  of  Troy  is  attributed. 
%*  The  "  apple  "  appears  more  than 
ace  in  Greek  story  ;  see  ATALANTA'S 

!,ACE  ;     HJESPERIDES. 

Of  coarse,  the  story  of  Eve  and  the 
pple  will  be  familiar  to  every  reader 
f  this  dictionary,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
3  suppose  that  the  apple  is  mentioned 
i  the  Bible  story.  We  have  no 
irther  particulars  than  that  it  was 
the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,"  and 
he  Mohammedans  leave  the  matter 
qually  vague,  though  their  com- 
lentators  hazard  the  guess  that  it 
aay  have  been  an  ear  of  wheat,  or 
he  fruit  of  the  vine  or  the  fig.  The 
,pple  is  a  comparatively  late  conjee  - 
ure. 

For  the  story  of  William  Tell  and 
he  apple,  see  TELL. 

Prince  Ahmed's  apple.  In  the  Ara- 
wn  Nights  story  of  JPrince  Ahmed,  a 
sure  for  every  disorder.  The  prince 
jurchased  it  at  Samarcand'. 

Apples  of  Istakhar'  are  "  all  sweet- 
less  on  one  side,  and  all  bitterness 
m  the  other." 

Apples  of  Paradise,  according  to  tra- 
lition,  had  a  bite  ,  on  one  side,  to 
commemorate  the  bite  given  by  Eve. 
The  apples  of  perpetual  youth.  In 
Scandinavian  mythology,  the  golden 
ipples  of  perpetual  youth,  in  the 
seeping  of  Idhuna,  daughter  of  the 
Iwarf  Svald,  and  wife  of  Bragi.  It  is 
by  tasting  them  that  the  gods  pre- 
serve their  youth. 

Apples  of  Pyban,  says  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  fed  the  pigmies  with  their 
Ddour  only 

Apples  of  Sodom.  Thevenot  says — 
"  There  are  apple-trees  on  the  sides  of 
the  Dead  Sea  which  bear  lovely  fruit, 
but  within  are  full  of  ashes."  Jose- 
phus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  others 
speak  of  these  apples,  and  are  prob- 
ably referring  to  the  gall-nuts  pro- 
duced by  the  insect  Cynvps  msu'na 
The  phrase  is  used  figuratively  for 
anything  disappointing. 

You  see,  my  lords,  -what  goodly  fruit  she  seems  , 
Yet  like  those  apples  travellers  report 
To  grow  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood, 
I  will  but  touch  her,  and  straight  you  will  see 
She'll  fall  to  soot  and  aahee. 

Wcbiler     ViUoriu,  Corombona 

The  apple  of  the  eye.  The  pupil, 
because  it  was  anciently  supposed  to 


be  a  round  solid  ball  like  an  apple. 
Figuratively  applied  to  anything  ex- 
tremely dear  or  extremely  sensitive. 

He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  —T>eut  xxxtt,  10 

Apple-jack.  An  apple-turnover  is 
sometimes  so  called  in  East  Anglia. 
In  the  Umied  States  the  name  is 
given  to  a  drink  distilled  from  fer- 
mented apple  3uice — like  cider,  but 
spirituous. 

Apple-John.  An  apple  so  called 
from  its  being  at  maturity  about  St. 
John's  Day  (Dec.  27th).  We  are  told 
that  apple-Johns  will  keep  for  two 
years,  and  are  best  when  shrivelled. 

I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple-John. 

Shakespeare     1  Senry  IV,  iii,  3 

Sometimes  called  the  Apples  of 
King  John,  which,  if  correct,  would 
militate  against  the  notion  about 
"  St.  John's  Day." 


"B^ng  John, 


There  were  some  things,  for  instance,  the  Apples  of 
I  should  be  tempted  to  buy 

Styelotp     UftofB  JPrwtfcHn. 


Apple-pie  Bed.  A  bed  in  which  the 
sheets  are  so  folded  that  a  person 
cannot  get  his  legs  down  ;  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  "  a  nap-pe-ph  bed," 
from  the  Fr.  nappe  phe'et  a  folded 
sheet. 

Apple-pie  Order.    Prim  and  precise 

order. 

The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  still 
doubtful  Some  suggest  cap-d-pie, 
like  a  knight  in  complete  armour. 
Some  tell  us  that  apples  made  into  a 
pie  are  quartered  and  methodically 
arranged  when  the  cores  have  been 
taken  out.  Perhaps  the  suggestion 
made  above  of  nap-pe-pli  (Fr.  nappes 
plides,  folded  linen,  neat  as  folded 
linen)  is  nearer  the  mark.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  it/  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  alphat  beta,  meaning  as 
orderly  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  another  guess  is  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  old  alphabet  rhyme, 
*'  A  was  an  apple  pie,"  etc  ,  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  being  there  all  "  in 
apple-pie  order." 

Apres  moi  le   dgluge.    See  AFTER 

ME. 

April.  The  month  when  trees  un- 
fold and  the  womb  of  Mature  opens 
with  young  life.  (Lat.  aperi're,  to 
open.) 

The  old  Dutch  name  was  Orat-maatid  (grass-month) , 
the  old  Saxon,  JBatter-mcnaih  (orient  or  pascal-month). 
In  the  Preach  Republican  calendar  It  was  called 
Germinal  (the  tiro*  of  budding,  March  21st  to  April  19th). 

April  Fool.  Called  in  France  un 
poisson  d'Avnl  (t[.v.),  and  in  Scotland 
a  gowk  (cuckoo).  In  Hindustan  simi- 
lar tricks  are  played  at  the  Huli 
Festival  (March  Slsb).  So  that  it 
cannot  refer  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 


April  Gentleman 


Arabia 


weather,  nor  yet  to  the  mockery  trial 
of  our  Redeemer,  the  two  most  popular 
explanations.  A  better  solution  is 
this  :  As  March  25th  used  to  be  New 
Year's  Day,  April  1st  was  its  octave, 
when  its  festivities  culminated  and 
ended. 

It  may  be  a  relic  of  the  Roman  "  Cerealia,"  held  at  the 
beginning  of  April  The  tale  is  that  Proserpina  was 
sporting  in  the  Elysian  meadows,  and  had  just  filled  her 
lap  with  daffodils,  when  Pluto  carried  her  off  to  the  lower 
world  Her  mother,  Ceres,  heard  the  echo,  of  her  screams, 
and  went  in  search  of  "  the  voice  "  ,  but  her  search  woo 
a  fool's  errand,  it  was  hunting  the  gowk,  or  looking  for 
the  "  echo  of  a  scream  " 

*«*  Of  course  this  fable  is  an  allegory  of  seed-time 

April  Gentleman.  A  man  newly 
married,  who  has  made  himself  thus 
"  an  April  fool." 

April  morn.  One's  wedding  day ; 
the  day  when  one  was  made  a  fool  of. 
The  allusion  is  obvious. 

April  Squire,  A  novus  homo  •  a 
successful  parvenu  who  has  retired 
into  the  country,  where  his  money  may 
give  him  the  position  of  a  squire. 

A  prlo'ri  (Lat.  from  an  antecedent). 
An  a  priori  argument  is  one  in  which 
a  facB  is  deduced  from  something 
antecedent,  as  when  we  infer  certain 
effects  from  given  causes.  All  mathe- 
matical proofs  are  of  the  a  priori  kind, 
whereas  judgments  in  the  law  courts 
are  usually  a,  posteriori  (q.v.) :  we  infer 
the  animus  from  the  act. 

Apron  (O.Pr.  napperon).  Originally 
napron  in  English,  this  word  is  repre- 
sentative of  a  considerable  number 
that  have  either  lost  or  gained  an  "  n  " 
through  coalescence — or  the  reverse — • 
with  the  article  "  a  "  or  "  an  "  A 
napron  became  an  apron  Other  ex- 
amples are  adder  for  a  nadder,  auger 
for  a  nauger,  and  umpire  for  a  numpire. 
The  opposite  coalescence  may  be  seen 
in  newt  for  an  ewt,  nickname  for  an 
ekcname,  and  the  old  nuncle  for  mine 
uncle.  Cp.  NONCE. 

A  bishop's  apron  represents  the 
short  cassock  which,  by  the  74th 
canon,  all  clergymen  were  enjoined  to 
wear. 

Apron-string  tenure.  A  tenure  held 
in  virtue  of  one's  wife. 

Tied  to  his  mother's  apron-string 
Completely  under  his  mother's  thumb. 
Applied  to  a  big  boy  or  young  man 
who  is  still  under  mother  rule. 

A  propos  de  bottes.    See  BOTTES. 

Aqua  Re  'gla  (Lat  royal  water).  A 
mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  with 
from  two  to  four  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
so  called  because  it  dissolves  gold,  the 
Mng  of  metals. 

Aqua  Tofa'na  A  poisonous  liquid 
containing  arsenic,  much  used  in  Italy 
in  the  17th  centurv  by  young  wives 


who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  hus- 
bands. It  was  invented  about  1690 
by  a  Greek  woman  named  Tofana, 
who  called  it  the  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Ban,  from  the  widespread  notion 
that  an  oil  of  miraculous  efficacy 
flowed  from  the  tomb  of  that  saint. 
In  Italian  called  also  Aquella  di  Napoh. 

Aqua  Vitee  (Lat.  water  of  life). 
Brandy  ;  any  spirituous  liquor  ,  also, 
formerly,  certain  ardent  spirits  used 
by  the  alchemists.  Ben  Jonson  terms 
a  seller  of  such  an  "  aqua-vitae  man  " 
(Alchemist,  i.  1).  The  "elixir  of 
life "  (q.v.)  was  made  from  these 
spirits.  See  EAU-DE-VIE. 

Aqua'rlans.  A  sect  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  which  insisted  on 
the  use  of  water  instead  of  wine  m 
the  Lord's  Supper, 

Aqua'rius  (Lat.  the  water-bearer). 
The  eleventh  of  the  twelve  zodiacal 
constellations,  representing  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  his  left  hand  raised  and 
with  his  right  pourmg  from  a  ewer  a 
stream  of  water ;  it  is  the  eleventh 
division  of  the  ecliptic,  which  the  sun 
enters  on  January  21st,  and  which 
does  not  now  coincide  with  the  con- 
stellation. 

A'queous  Rocks.  Bocks  deposited 
by  the  agency  of  water,  such  as  bedded 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays  ;  in 
short,  practically  all  the  geological 
rocks  which  are  arranged  in  layers  or 
strata.  Cp.  -AEOLIAN  BOCKS 

Aquila  non  captat  muscas  (Lat.). 
"  An  eagle  does  not  hawk  at  flies  "  : 
a  proverbial  saying  implying  that 
little  things  are  beneath  a  great  man's 
contempt. 

Aq'uiline.  Raymond's  matchless 
steed.  See  HOUSE. 

Aquinlan  Sage,  The.  Ju 'venal  is 
so  called  because  he  was  born  at 
Aqui'num,  a  town  of  the  Volscians. 

Arabesque.  An  adjective  and  noun 
applied  to  the  Arabian  and  Moorish 
style  of  decoration  and  architecture, 
such  as  can  best  be  studied  at  the 
Alhambra,  near  Granada.  One  of  its 
chief  features  is  that  no  representa- 
tion of  animal  forms  is  admitted. 
During  the  Spanish  wars  in  the  rei#n 
of  Louis  XIV,  arabesque  decora 
tions  were  profusely  introduced  into 
France. 

Arabia.  It  was  Ptolemy  who  was 
the  author  of  the  threefold  division 
into  Arabia  Petrcaa,  "  Stonv  Arabia  "  ; 
Arabia  Felix  (Yemen),  "  Fertile  Ara- 
bia," i  e.  the  south-west  coast ;  and 
Arabia  Deserta,  "  Desert  Arabia/' 


Arabian  Bird 


Archangel 


Arabian  Bird,  The.  The  phoenix ; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  marvellous  or 
unique  person. 

All  of  her  that  Is  out  of  door  most  rich  1 
If  she  be  furnish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian,  bird 

Shakespeare     Cyribeline,  i,  0. 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  The. 

A  collection  of  ancient  Oriental  tales, 
first  collected  in  its  present  form  about 
14.50,  probably  in  Cairo.  The  first 
European  translation  was  the  French 
one  by  Antoine  Galland  (12  vols , 
1704-8),  which  is  a  free  rendering  of 
the  oldest  known  MS.  (1548).  There 
are  English  translations  founded  on 
this  by  B.  Heron  (4  vols.,  1792),  W. 
Beloe  (4  vols.,  1795),  and  others.  In 
1840  E.  W.  Lane  published  an  en- 
tirely new  translation  (3  vols.),  made 
from  the  latest  Arabic  edition  (Cairo, 
1835) ;  John  Payne's  translation  ap- 
peared in  4  vols.,  1882-4,  and  Sir 
Rachard  Burton's  monumental  version 
was  issued  to  subscribers  only,  by  the 
Kamashastra  Society  of  Benares,  in 
10  vols.,  1885-6,  followed  by  6  vols. 
of  Supplemental  Nights  in  1886-8.  The 
standard  French  translation  is  that 
by  J.  0,  Mardrus,  16  vols.,  1899-1904 

Arabians.  A  name  given  to  the 
early  Nestonans  and  Jacobites  in 
Arabia  ;  also  to  an  heretical  Arabian 
sect  of  the  3rd  century,  which  main- 
tained that  the  soul  dies  with  the 
body ;  and  to  a  sect  which  believed 
that  the  soul  died  and  rose  again  with 
the  body. 

Ar'abic  Figures.  The  figures  1,  2, 
3,  4,  etc.  So  called  because  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  (Spain)  by 
the  Moors  or  Arabs  (about  the  end  of 
the  10th  century),  who  brought  them 
from  India  about  250  years  earlier. 
They  were  not  generally  adopted  in 
Europe  till  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  Far  more  important  than 
the  characters,  is  the  decimalism  of 
these  figures :  1  figure  ~  units,  2 
figures  =  tons,  3  figures  =  hundreds, 
and  so  on  ad  wfynitum.  Cp.  NU- 
MERALS. 

The  figures  i,  11,  lii,  IT,  v,  vl,  vil,  vllt,  ix,  x,  etc ,  are 
called  Roman,  figures 

Ar'abs.  Street  Arabs.  Children  of 
the  houseless  poor;  street  children. 
So  called  because,  like  the  Arabs,  they 
are  nomads  or  wanderers  with  no 
settled  homo. 

Arach'nB's  Labours.  Spinning  and 
weaving.  ArachnB,  in  Greek  legend, 
was  so  skilful  a  spinner  that  she  chal- 
lenged Minerva  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and 
hanged  herself  because  the  goddess 
beat  her.  Minerva  than  changed  her 
into  a  spider.  Hence  aracbnida,  the 


scientific  name  for  spiders,  scorpions, 
and  mites. 

ArachnB's  labours  ne'er  her  hours  divide, 
Her  noble  hands  nor  looms  nor  spindles  guide 

Boole't  Jerusalem  Delvoered,  Bk.  1L 
And  over  them  ArachnS  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtle  net. 

Spenser    Faerie  Qiteene,  H,  vii,  28 

Ara'tus.  A  Greek  statesman  and 
general  (B  c.  271-213),  famous  for  his 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  freedom. 
He  liberated  his  native  Sicyon  from 
the  usurper  Nic'ocles,  and  would  not 
allow  even  a  picture  of  a  king  to  exist. 
He  was  poisoned  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Aratus,  who  awhile  relumed  the  soul 
01  fondly-lingering  liberty  in  Greece. 

Thomson     Winter,  491,  492 

Arba'ces.  A  Mede  and  Assyrian 
satrap,  who  conspired  against  Sar- 
danapa  lus,  and  founded  the  empire  of 
Me'dia  on  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
kingdom.  (Byron :  Sardanapalus.) 

Arbor  Day.  A  day  set  apart  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
planting  trees.  It  was  first  in- 
augurated about  1885  in  Nebraska. 

Arbor  Judge.    See  JUDAS-TREE. 

Arcades  ambo  (Lat.)  From  Vir- 
gil's seventh  Eclogue  .  "  Ambo  flor- 
entes  cetatibus,  Arcades  ambo91  (Both 
in  the  flower  of  youth,  Arcadians  both), 
meaning  "  both  poets  or  musicians," 
now  extended  to  two  persons  having 
tastes  or  habits  in  common.  Byron 
gave  the  phrase  a  whimsical  turn : — 

Each  pulled  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 
"  Arcades  ambo  " — id  etl,  blackguards  both. 

Don  Juan,  IV,  atcilL 

Arcadia.  A  district  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus which,  according  to  Virgil, 
was  the  home  of  pastoral  simplicity 
and  happiness.  The  name  was  taken 
by  Sidney  as  the  title  of  his  romance 
(1590),  and  it  was  soon  generally 
adopted  in  English.  Hence,  arca- 

dw/n. 

And  Fancy  sped 

To  acenea  Arcadian,  whispering,  through  soft  air, 
Of  bliss  that  grows  without  a  care, 
And  happiness  that  never  flies 

Wordsworth  *  The  Gleaner 

Arcadian  Beasts.  An  old  expres- 
sion, to  be  found  m  Plautus,  Pliny 
etc.  See  Per&wt8>  lii,  9  : — 

Arcadisa  peouaria  rudere  credas 

and  Rabelais,  V,  vii.  So  called  be- 
cause the  ancient  Arcadians  were  re- 
nowned as  simpletons.  Juvenal  (vii, 
160)  has  arcachcus  juvenis,  meaning  a 
stupid  youth. 
Areas.  See  GAXXSTO. 

Archangel.  In  Christian  legend,  the 
title  is  usually  given  to  Michael,  the 
chief  opponent  of  Satan  and  his  angels 
and  the  champion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth.  In  the  mediaeval 


Archers 


Arcite 


hierarchy  (see  ANGEL)  the  Archangels 
comprise  the  second  order  of  the  third 
division* 

According  to  the  Koran,  there  are 
four  archangels.  Ga'briel,  the  angel 
of  revelations,  who  writes  down  the 
divine  decrees  ;  Mi'chael,  the  cham- 
pion, who  fights  the  battles  of  faith ; 
J.2  'rael,  the  angel  of  death ;  and 
Israfel,  who  is  commissioned  to  sound 
the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 

Archers.  The  best  archers  in  Brit- 
ish history  and  story  are  Robin  Hood 
and  his  two  comrades  Little  John  and 
Will  Scarlet. 

The  famous  archers  of  Henry  II 
were  Tepus  his  bowman  of  the  Guards, 
Gilbert  of  the  white  hind,  Hubert  of 
Suffolk,  and  Clifton  of  Hampshire. 

Nearly  equal  to  these  were  Egbert 
of  Kent  and^  William  of  Southampton. 
See  also  OLYM  OP  THE  OLOUGH 

Domitlan,  the  Roman  emperor,  we  are  told,  could 
shoot  lour  arrows  between  the  spread  fingers  of  a  man's 
band 

Tell,  who  shot  an.  apple  set  on  Uie  head  of  his  son,  i«  a 
rrplica  of  the  ScandlnaA  ian  tale  of  Egil,  who,  at  the 
command  of  King  Nidung,  performed  »  precisely  similar 
feat. 

Bobin  Hood,  we  are  told,  could  shoot  an  arrow  a  mile 
or  more 

Arches,  Court  of.  The  ecclesiastical 
court  of  appeal  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  which  was  anciently  held 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
(S.  Maria  de  Arcubus),  Oheapside, 
London. 

Arche'us.  The  immaterial  prin- 
ciple which,  according  to  the  Paracel- 
sians,  energizes  all  living  substances. 
There  were  supposed  to  be  numerous 
archly  but  the  chief  one  was  said  to 
reside  in  the  stomach. 

Archilochlan      Bitterness.        Ill- 
natured  satire,  so  named  from  Archil  '- 
ochus,  the  Greek  satirist  (fl.  B.C.  690). 

Ar'chimage.  The  name  given  by 
Thomson  to  the  "  demon  Indolence." 
Archima'gus  is  the  title  borne  by  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Persian  Magi. 

"  I  will,"  he  cried,  "  so  help  me  God  1  destroy 
That  villain  Archimage  " 

Thornton.  Cattle  of  Xwblmcf,  c.  U. 

Archima'go.  The  enchanter  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  tyueene  (Bks.  I  and  II), 
typifying  hypocrisy  and  false  religion. 
He  assumes  the  guise  of  the  Ked  Cross 
Knight,  and  deceives  Una ;  but  Sans- 
loy  sets  upon  him,  and  reveals  bis 
true  character.  When  the  Bed  Cross 
Knight  is  about  to  be  mamed  to  Una, 
he  presents  himself  before  the  King 
of  Eden,  and  tells  him  that  the  Knight 
is  betrothed  to  Duessa.  The  false- 
hood being  exposed,  Archimago  is  cast 
into  a  vile  dungeon  (Bk.  i).  In  Book  ii 
the  arch-hypocrite  is  loosed  again  for 
a  season,  and  employs  Braggadocchio 


to  attack  the  Bed  Cross  Knight.  These 
allegories  are  pretty  obvious  :  thus 
the  first  incident  means  that  Truth 
(Una),  when  Piety  (the  JRed  Cross 
Knight)  is  absent,  is  in  danger  of  being 
led  astray  by  Hypocrisy  ;  but  any 
Infidel  (Sansloy)  can  lay  bare  religious 
hypocrisy. 

Such  whenas  Archimago  them,  did  view 

He  weene'd  well  to  worke  some  uncouth  wyle 

Spenser     Faerie  Qu*n«,  II,  1,  «t  8 

*#*  Sometimes  Spenser  employs  the 
alternative  form  "  Archimage." 

Archime  'dean  Principle.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  displaced  by  any  body 
immersed  therein  will  equal  m  bulk 
the  bulk  of  the  body  immersed.  This 
scientific  fact  was  noted  by  the  philo- 
sopher Archime  'd§s  of  Syracuse  (c. 
B.C  287-212).  See  EUREKA. 

Archime  'dean  Screw.  An  endless 
screw,  used  for  raising  water,  etc., 
invented  by  Archime  'aSs* 

Architect    of    his    Own    Fortune. 

Appius  says,  "  Fabrum  sues  esse 
quemque  fortunes*"  Cp.  Itegnier's 
Chacun  est  artisan  de  sa  bonne  /or- 
time  "  (Sat.  13),  Steele's  "  Every  man 
is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune  " 
(Tatler,  No.  52),  LongfellowTs  "  All  are 
architects  of  fate  "  (The  Builders), 
and  W.  B.  Henley's  "  I  am  the  master 
of  my  fate  "  (To  R.  J.  B.  B.).  The 
sentiment  is  almost  as  common  as  it 
is  true 

Architecture,  Orders  of.  These  five 
are  the  classic  orders  :  Ttiscan,  Doric, 
Jomc,  Corinthian,  and  Composite. 

In  ancient  times  the  following  was 
the  usual  practice  : 


,  for  temploa  of  Venus,  Flora,  Proserpine* 
and  the  Water  Nymphs 

DORIC,  for  -temples  of  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Herculea. 
IONIC,  for  temple*  of  Juno,  Diana,  and  Bacchus 
TUSCAN,  for  grottoes  and  all  rural  deities 

Archon.  In  Dryden's  poem,  Al- 
bion and  Aloanius,  stands  for  George 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  See  also 

AftCHONTICS. 

Archon  'tics.  A  sect  of  Gnostics  of 
the  2nd  century  who  held  a  number  of 
idle  stories  about  creation,  which  they 
attributed  to  a  number  of  agents  called 
"  archons."  In  ancient  Greece  the 
archon  was  a  chief  magistrate;  the 
Gnostics  applied  the  word  as  a  sub- 
ordinate power  (analogous,  perhaps,  to 
the  angels),  who,  at  the  bidding  of 
God,  made  the  world. 

Ar'clte.  A  young  Theban  knight, 
made  captive  by  Duke  Theseus*  and 
imprisoned  with  Pal'amon  at  Athens, 
Both  captives  fell  in  love*  with  Emily, 
the  duke's  sister,  sister-in-law,  or 
daughter  (according  to  different  ver- 
sions^ and  after  they  had  gained  their 


Arcos  Barbs 


Argentine 


liberty  Emily  was  promised  by  the 
duke  to  the  victor  in  a  tournament 
Arcite  won,  but,  as  he  was  riding  to 
receive  the  prize,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  killed.  Emily  became 
the  bride  of  Pal  'amon.  See  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale,  and  Dry  den's  version, 
Pcdamon  and  Arcite;  also  Fletcher 
and  Shakespeare's  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men. Chaucer  derived  the  story  from 
Boccaccio's  Te$eide.  The  Arcite  of 
his  Compleynte  of  Faire  Anelida  and 
False  Arcite  is  a  different  person  alto- 
gether Chaucer  says  he  tound  the 
story  "  in  Latyn,"  but  the  original  has 
not  been  discovered. 

AT  'cos  Barbs.  War  steeds  of  Arcos, 
in  Andalu  'sia,  very  famous  in  Spanish 
ballads.  See  BARB. 

Arctic  Region  means  the  region  of 
Arctu'ros  (the  Bear  stars),  from  Qr 
arktos,  meaning  both  the  animal  and 
the  constellation,  and  arktihos,  per- 
taining to  the  bear,  hence,  northern 
Arcturus  (the  bear-  ward)  is  the  name 
now  given  to  the  brightest  star  in 
Bootes  that  can  be  readily  found  by 
following  the  curve  of  the  Great  Bear's 
tail  ;  but  in  Job  xxxvm,  32,  it  means 
the  Great  Bear  itself. 

Arden,  Enoch.  The  story  m  Tenny- 
son's poem  of  this  name,  first  published 
in  1864  (of  a  husband  who  mysteri- 
ously and  unwillingly  disappears,  and 
returns  years  later  to  find  that  his 
wife  —  who  still  loves  his  memory  —  is 
married  to  another),  was,  he  says  — 

founded  on  a  theme  given  me  by  the  sculptor  Woolner. 
I  believe  that  his  particular  story  came  out  of  Suffolk,  but 
something  like  the  same  atory  is  told  In  Brittany  and 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  either  in  fact  or 
fiction.  Tennyson  said  that  several 
similar  true  stories  had  been  sent  to 
him  since  its  publication,  and  four 
years  before  it  appeared  Adelaide  Anne 
Procter's  Hometvard  Bound,  to  which 
Enoch  Arden  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance, was  published  in  her  Legends 
and  Lyrics  (1858).  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Manchester  Marriage  has  a  similar 
plot. 

Area-sneak.  A  boy  or  girl  who 
sneaks  about  areas  to  commit  petty 
thefts. 

Areop'agus  (Gr.  the  hill  of  Mars, 
or  Ares).  The  seat  of  a  famous 
tribunal  in  Athens  ;  so  called  from 
the  tradition  that  the  first  cause  tried 
there  was  that  of  Mars  or  Are's, 
accused  by  Neptune  of  the  death  of 
his  son  Halirrhoth'ius. 

Then   Paul  stood  ia  the  miditof  Man'  HIlL-r  Ad* 


Ares.     The   god   of  war  in   Greek 
mythology,    son    of    Zeus    and    Hera. 


In  certain  aspects  he  corresponds  with 
the  Roman  Mars 

Aretin'ian  Syllables.  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  la,  used  by  Gmdo  d'Arezzo  in  the 
llth  century  for  his  hexachord,  or 
scale  of  six  notes  They  are  the  first 
syllables  of  some  words  m  the  opening 
stanza  of  a  hymn  for  St.  John's  Day 
(see  Don).  Si,  the  seventh  note,  was 
not  introduced  till  the  17th  century. 

Argan<T  Lamp.  A  lamp  with  a  cir- 
cular wick,  through  which  a  current 
of  air  fiows,  to  supply  oxygen  to  the 
flame,  and  increase  its  brilliancy. 
Invented  by  Aime  Argand,  1789. 

Argan'te.  A  giantess  of  unbridled 
licentiousness,  m  Spenser's  Paerie 
Queene. 

That  geauntesse  Argantd  is  bebight, 
A  daughter  of  the  Titans 
Her  sire  Typhcecu  was 

Bk  ill,  7,  it,  47 

Argan'tes.  A  Circassian  of  high 
rank  and  matchless  courage,  but  fierce 
to  brutality.  He  was  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador from  Egypt  to  King  Ai'a- 
dine,  and  was  slain  by  Binaldo. 
(Tasso  .  Jerusalem  Delivered.) 

Bonaparte  stood  before  the  deputies  like  the  ArgaaWs 
of  Italy's  heroic  poet,  and  gave  them  the  choice  of  peace 
and  i\ar,  with  the  air  of  a  superior  being,  capable  at  once 
of  dictating  their  fate  —Sir  Water  SeoU. 

Ar'genls.  A  political  allegory  by 
John  Barclay,  written  originally  in 
Latin  and  published  in  1621.  It  is 
apparently  a  romance  of  gallantry  and 
heroism,  and  it  contains  double  mean- 
ings throughout.  "  Sicily  "  is  France, 
"  Poliarchus  "  (with  whom  Argenis  is 
in  love),  Henry  IV,  "  Hyamsbe,  ' 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  so  on.  It  deals 
with  the  state  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  France,  during  the  time 
of  the  league. 

AT 'gen tile  and  Cur 'an.  A  story 
printed  from  Warner's  Albion's  Eng- 
land (1586)  in  Percy's  Rein 
Argentile  was  daughter  of 
Ad  Albright,  who,  on  his  deathbe 
committed  her  in  charge  to  King  Edel. 
Edel  kept  her  a  close  prisoner,  under 
hope  of  getting  her  lands  and  do- 
minion. Curan,  son  of  a  Danske  king, 
m  order  to  woo  her  became  a  kitchen 
hand  in  Bdel's  household,  and  Edel 
resolved  to  marry  Argentile  to  this 
drudge,  but  she  fled.  Curan  now 
turned  shepherd,  and  fell  in  love  with 
a  neatherd  s  maid,  who  turned  out  to 
be  Argentilo.  The  two  were  married, 
and  Quran  claiming  his  wife's  do- 
minions, became  King  of  Northumber- 
land, and  put  Edel  to  death. 

Argentine,  The.  The  name  origin- 
ally given  to  the  river  was  Rio  de  la 
Plata  ;  this  was  translated  by  Eng- 
lish manners  as  "the  Plate,"  or  the 


Argo 


Anmanes 


River  of  Silver ;  and  the  Latin  for 
silver  is  argentum. 

Ar'go  (Gr.  argos,  swift).  The 
galley  of  Jason  that  went  in  search  of 
the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  wontlred  Argo,  which  in  venturous  peece, 
First  through,  the  Euxlne  seas  bore  all  the  flower  of  Greece, 
Spenatr    faerie  Queetie,  II,  xil,  44 

The  story  is  told  by  Apollonius  of 
Rhodes.  Hence,  a  ship  sailing  on  any 
specially  adventurous  voyage*  and 
figuratively. 

Such  an  Argo,  when  freighted  -with  such  a  fleece,  will 
unquestionably  be  held  in  chase  by  mauy  a  pirate 

£rooko     fool  of  Qualiiy 

Ar  'gonauts.  The  sailors  of  the  ship 
Argo,  who  sailed  from  Greece  to  Col- 
chis in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  paper 
nautilus,  a  cephalopod  mollusc. 

Argosy.  Originally  a  merchant  ship 
built  at,  or  sailing  from,  Ragusa  in 
Dalmabia.  The  word  is  particularly 
interesting  as  an  early  example  of  the 
adaptation  of  a  place-name  to  ordinary 
use  ;  it  was  frequent  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury English. 

He  hath  oil  argosy  bound  to  Tripolls,  another  to  tlic 
Indies  a  third  to  Mexico,  a  fourth  to  England 

Shakcspearo     Merchant  of  Venice,  1,  3 

Argot.  Slang  or  flash  language. 
The  word  is  French,  and  was  formerly 
used  only  for  the  canting  jargon  of 
thieves,  rogues,  and  vagabonds. 

Ar'gus-eyed.  Jealously  watchful. 
According  to  Grecian  fable,  the  fabu- 
lous, creature,  Argus,  had  100  eyes,  and 
Juno  set  him  to  watch  lo,  of  whom 
she  was  jealous  Mercury,  however, 
charmed  Argus  to  sleep  and  slew  him  ; 
whereupon  Juno  changed  him  into  a 
peacock  with  the  eyes  in  the  tail  (cp. 
PEACOCK'S  FEATHER).  Hence  the 
name  Argus  for  a  genus  of  Asiatic 
pheasants. 

Return  to  yoor  charge,  be  Arffua-eyed, 
Awake  to  the  affair  you  have  in  hand 

Hen  J&UQH    Staple  of  Neat,  III,  1L 

3o 


I  wondren  at  bright  Argus  blazing  eye. 

Spenser    Stepherd't  Calendar,  October 

Argyle,  of  whom  Thomson  says,  m 
his  Autumn  (928-30) — 

On  thee,  Argyle, 

Her  hope,  her  stay,  her  darling,  and  her  boast, 
<Kby  fond,  imploring  country  turns  her  <s>  e— — 

was  John,  the  great  duke,  who  lived 
only  two  years  after  he  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom.  Pope  (J?p.  Sat.  u,  86, 
87)  says— 

Argyle  the  utate's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  Held 

God  bless  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  A 
humorous  phrase,  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Highlanders  when  they 
scratched  themselves.  All  Higti- 
landers  were  supposed  to  be  to  some 
extent  infested  with  lice,  and  the  story 


is  that  a  Duke  of  Argyle  caused  posts 
to  be  erected  in  a  treeless  portion  of 
his  estates  so  that  his  cattle  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  rubbing  them- 
selves against  them  and  so  easing 
themselves  of  the  "  torment  of  flies." 
It  was  not  long  before  the  herdsmen 
discovered  the  efficacy  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  as  they  rubbed  their  itching 
backs  against  the  posts  they  thank- 
fully muttered  the  above  words. 

Ariadne.  In  Greek  mythology^ 
daughter  of  the  Cretan  king,  Minos. 
She  helped  Theseus  to  escape  from  the 
labyrinth,  and  later  wont  with  him  to 
Naxos,  where  he  deserted  her  and  she 
became  the  wife  of  Bacchus  (q.v.). 

Arians.  The  followers  of  Arius,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  4th  century.  He  maintained 
(1)  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  dis- 
tinct beings  ;  (2)  that  the  Son,  though 
divine,  is  not  equal  to  the  Father  ;  (8) 
that  the  Son  had  a  state  of  existence 
previous  to  His  appearance  on  earth, 
but  not  from  eternity  j  and  (4)  that 
the  Messiah  was  not  real  man,  but  a 
divine  being  in  a  case  of  flesh.  Their 
tenets  varied  from  time  to  time  and 
also  among  their  different  sections. 
The  heresy  was  formally  anathemat- 
ised at  the  Council  ot  Nice  (325),  but 
the  sect  was  not,  and  never  has  been, 
wholly  extinguished.  See  ANQMOSANS. 

Ariel.  The  name  of  a  spirit.  Used 
in  cabalistic  an^eloloffy,  and  in  Key- 
wood's  Hwrarckw  of  the  tttcsaed  .4  ngels 
(1035)  for  one  of  the  seven  angelic 
"  princes  "  who  rule  the  waters  ;  by 
Milton  for  one  of  the  robol  angofy 
(Paradise  Lost,  vi,  871)  ;  by  Pope 
(Rape  of  the  Lock]  for  a  sylph,  the 
guardian  of  Belinda  ;  but  specially 
by  Shakespeare,  in  the  Tetnpest,  for 
"  an  ayne  spirit." 

He  -was  enslaved  to  the  witch  Byc'orax,  who  over- 
tasked him  ,  and  in  puni»hm«at  for  not  doltitf  what  w*u 
beyond  hia  power,  «hut  him  up  in  a  pliwrift  for  twelve 
ve&nj,  On  the  death  of  Bycorax,  Ariel  become  the  dim 
of  Caliban,  who  tortured  him  most  cruelly,  J»n**iw«o 
liberated  him  from  the  pine  rift,  and  tb«  tfrateiui  fairy 
served  him  for  sixteen  yean,  when  bo  WM  Mt  free. 

A  'ries.  The  Bam.  The  sign  of  tho 
Zodiac  m  which  the  sun  is  from  March 
21st  to  April  20th  ;  the  first  portion 
of  the  ecliptic,  between  Oy  and  80  " 
longitude. 

At  last  from  Axles  rolls  the  boxmtcnui  itm, 


The  first  point  of  Arms  is  the*  spot 
in  the  celestial  equator  occupied  by 
the  sun  at  the  spring  equinox*  It  & 
m  celestial  mensuration  what  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  is  in  tem»atrial. 

Ariman'es.  The  same  as  Ahriman 
(g.v.).  In  Manfred  Byron  introduces 
bjyft  under  this  name*  seated  **  on  a 


Arimaspians 


Arm 


Globe    of    Fire,    surrounded    by    the 
Spirits." 

Arimas 'plans.  A  one-eyed  people 
of  Scythia  (spoken  of  in  Lucan's 
Pharsaha,  m,  280,  by  Pimy,  Hero- 
dotus, and  others),  who  adorned  their 
hair  with  gold.  They  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  gryphons  who  guarded 
the  gold  mines. 

As  when  a  gryphon,  through  the  wilderness         • 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth 
Hod  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloined 
The  guarded  gold 

MUton     Paradise  lott,  li,  943 

Eabelais  (IV,  Ivi,  and  V,  xxix)  uses 
the  name  for  the  peoples  of  Northern 
Europe  who  had  accepted  the  Re- 
formation, the  suggestion  being  that 
they  had  lost  one  eye — that  of  faith. 

Ar  loch.  In  Paradise  Lost  (vi,  371) 
one  of  the  fallen  angels.  The  word 
means  a  fierce  lion;  Milton  took  it 
from  Dan.  n,  14,  where  it  is  the  name 
of  a  man. 

Arl'on.  A  Greek  poet  and  musi- 
cian who  flourished  about  B.C.  700, 
and  who,  according  to  legend,  was  cast 
into  the  sea  by  mariners,  but  carried 
to  Taenaros  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin. 

She  would  often  climb 
The  steepest  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 
Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime, 

And  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back 
Hide  singing  through  the  shoreless  air 

Shelby-  WUch  of  Atlas,  Iv 

Arron.  The  horse  given  by  Her- 
cules to  Adras'tus.  See  HOUSE. 

Arios'to  ol  the  North.  So  Byron 
called  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Childe  Har- 
old, iv,  40.) 

Ariste'as.  An  early  Greek  poet  of 
about  the  8th  century  B.C.,  of  whom 
fable  relates  that  he  was  a  magician 
who  rose  many  times  after  death.  A 
kind  of  "  wandering  Jew." 

Aristi'des.  An  Athenian  statesman 
and  general,  who  died  about  B.C.  468, 
and  was  surmmed  "  The  Just."  He 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  i.nd  was  in  command  at 
Platapa. 

Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front, 

Spotless  of  heart ,  to  whom  the  unflattering  voice 

Of  Freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  "  Just." 

Thornton     Winter,  459 

The  British  Anstides.  Andrew 
Mar  veil,  the  poet  and  satirist  (1621- 
78). 

The  French  Aristides.  Francois 
Paul  Jules  Gr6vy,  president  of  the 
Third  Republic  from  1879  till  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  in  1887  in  conse- 
quence of  a  scandal  connected  with 
the  sale  of  offices  and  honours,  was  so 
called. 

Aristippus.  A  Greek  philosopher 
(fl.  B.C.  375),  pupil  of  Socrates,  and 


founder    of    the    Oyrenaic    school    of 
hedonists.     See  HEDONISM. 

Aristoc'racy  (Gr.  aristo-cratw,  rule 
of  the  best  born).  Originally,  the 
government  of  a  state  by  its  best 
citizens.  Carlyle  uses  the  term  in  this 
sense  in  his  Latter-day  Pamphlets  (111, 
41)  :  "  The  attainment  of  a  truer  and 
truer  Aristocracy,  or  Government 
again  by  the  Best."  The  word  is  to- 
day generally  applied  to  the  patrician 
order,  or  to  a  class  that  is,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  specially  privileged  by 
reason  of  birth  or  wealth. 

Aristoph  'anes.  The  greatest  of  the 
Greek  comic  dramatists.  He  was  born 
about  B.C.  450  and  died  about  B.C. 
380,  and  is  specially  notable  as  a 
satirist. 

The  English  or  modern  Aristophanes. 
Samuel  Foote  (1720-77). 

The  French  Aristophanes.  Mobdre 
(1622-73). 

Aristotelian  Philosophy.  Aristotle 
maintained  that  four  separate  causes 
are  necessary  before  anything  exists 
the  material  cause,  the  formal,  the 
final,  and  the  moving  cause.  The 
first  is  the  antecedents  from  which  the 
thing  comes  into  existence ;  the 
second,  that  which  gives  it  its  individ- 
uality ;  the  moving  or  efficient  cause 
is  that  which  causes  matter  to  assume 
its  individual  forms  ;  and  the  final 
cause  is  that  for  which  the  thing 
exists.  According  to  Aristotle,  matter 
is  eternal. 

Aristotelian  Unities.    See  DRAMATIC 

UNITIES. 

Aristotle.  The  greatest  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  pupil  of  Plato,  and 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  School. 
See  PERIPATETICS 

Ark.  You  must  have  come  out  of  the 
ark,  or  you  were  born  in  the  ark  ;  be- 
cause you  are  so  old-fashioned,  and 
ignorant  of  current  events. 

Arm  (see  also  ARMS).  This  word, 
with  the  meaning  of  the  limb,  has 
given  rise  to  a  good  many  common 
phrases,  such  as: — 

To  arm  a  magnet.  To  put  an 
armature  on  a  loadstone. 

Arm  in  arm.  Walking  in  a  friendly 
way  with  arms  linked. 

An  arm  of  the  sea.  A  narrow  in- 
let. 

Which  arm  of  the  service.  Navy, 
army  or  air-force  ? 

The  secular  arm.  Civil,  in  contra- 
distinction to  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  relapsed  are  delivered  to  the  secular  arm 

,  Corruptions  oj  Christianity. 


Arms 


Armenian  Church 


To  chance  your  arm.     See  CHANCE. 

At  arm's  length.  At  a  good  dis- 
tance ;  hence,  with  avoidance  of 
tamiliari  ty . 

An  infant  in  arms  is  one  that 
cannot  yet  walk  and  so  has  to  be 
earned,  but  a  nation  in  arms  is  one 
in  which  all  the  people  are  prepared 
for  war. 

W^th  open  arms.  Cordially ,  as 
persons  receive  a  dear  friend  when  they 
open  their  arms  for  an  embrace. 

Arms  (see  also  ABM).  The  word 
"  arm  "  is  almost  always  plural  nowa- 
days when  denoting  implements  or 
accoutrements  for  fighting,  etc.,  and 
also  in  heraldic  usage.  Among 
common  phrases  are: — 

A  passage  of  arms.  A  literary  con- 
troversy ;  a  battle  of  words. 

An  assault  at  arms  (or  of  arms) 
An  attack  by  fencers  ;  a  hand-to-hand 
military  exercise. 

Small  arms.  Those  which  do  not, 
like  artillery,  require  carriages, 

To  appeal  to  arms.  To  deter- 
mine to  decide  a  litigation  by  war. 

To  arms.    Make  ready  for  battle. 

"  To  arms  1 "  cried  Mortimer, 
And  couched  his  quivering  lance 

Gray     The  Sard 

To  lay  down  their  arms.  To 
cease  from  aTmed  hostility  ;  to  sur- 
render. 

Under  arms.  Prepared  for  battle  ; 
in  battle  array. 

Up  in  artns.  In  open  rebellion ; 
figuratively,  roused  to  anger. 

In  heraldic  terminology  arms  is  the 
name  given  to  the  various  insignia  or 
devices,  or  groups  of  the  same,  each 
of  which  has  a  special  meaning  or  a 
special  ownership. 

King  of  Arms.    See  HBBALDS. 

The  right  to  bear  arms.  The 
right  to  use  an  heraldic  device,  which 
can*  be  obtained  only  by  direct  grant 
from  the  College  of  Heralds  (and  the 
payment  of  certain  fees),  or  by  patri- 
mony, i.e.  direct  descent  from  one  on 
whom  the  grant  has  been  conferred. 
In  either  case  a  small  annual  licence 
must  be  paid  if  the  coat  of  arms  is 
used  in  any  way,  such  as  on  one's 
carriage,  silver,  or  stationery.  A  per- 
son having  such  right  is  said  to  be 
armigerous. 

The  Royal  Arms  of  England.  The 
three  lions  passant  gardant  were  intro- 
duced by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  after 
his  return  from  the  third  Crusade ; 
the  lion  rampant  in  the  second 
quarter  is  from  the  arms  of  Scotland, 
it  having  first  been  used  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II  (1214-49) ;  and  the 
harp  in  the  fourth  quarter  represents 
Ireland  ;  it  was  assigned  to  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ;  before  that 


time  her  device  was  three  crowns. 
The  lion  supporter  is  English,  and  the 
unicorn  Scotch  ;  they  were  intro- 
duced by  James  I.  The  crest,  a  lion 
statant  gardant  first  appeal's  on  the 
Great  Seal  of  Edward  III. 

The  correct  emblazoning  of  the  arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is:  — 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  gules,  three  lions  passant 
gardant  la  pale,  or,  for  England  ,  second  or,  a  lion 
rampant  within  a  double  treasure  florvcounterftory 
gules,  for  Scotland  ,  third,  azure,  a  harp  or,  stringed 
argent,  for  Ireland  ,  all  surrounded  by  the  Garter 
Crest  —  Upon  the  royal  helmet,  the  imperial  crown  proper, 
thereon  a  lion  statant  gardant  or,  Imperially  crowued 
proper  Supporter!  —A.  lion  rampant  gardant,  or, 
crowned  as  the  crest  Sinister,  a  unicorn  argent,  armed, 
crined,  and  unguled  proper,  gorged  with  a  coronet  com 
posed  of  crosses  pate*e  and  fleur  de  11s,  »  chain  affixed 
thereto  passing  between  the  forelegs,  and  reflexed  over 
the  back,  also  or  Motto  —  "  Dieu  ot  mon  Droit  "  in  the 
compartment  below,  the  shield,  with  the  Union  rone, 
shamrock,  and  thistle  engrafted  on  the  same  stem. 

Arma'da.  Originally  Spanish  for 
"  army,*'  the  word  is  now  used,  from 
the  Spanish  Armada,  for  any  fleet  of 
large  size  or  strength.  Formerly  spelt 
armado. 

At  length  resolv'd  t'aeaert  the  wat'ry  ball, 

He  [Charles  II]  in  himself  did  whole  Armadoea  bring  , 

Him  aged  seamen  might  their  master  call, 

And  choose  for  general,  wore  he  not  their  king 

Dryden     Annu*  Mirabilii,  xiv 

The  Spanish  Armada.  The  fleet 
assembled  by  Philip  II  of  Spam,  in 
1588,  for  the  conquest  of  England. 

Armageddon.  The  name  given  in 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvi,  10)  to  the 
site  of  the  last  great  battle  that  is  to 
be  between  the  nations  before  the 
Day  of  Judgment  ;  hence,  any  groat 
battle  or  scene  of  slaughter. 

We  seemed  to  see  our  flag  unfurled, 
Our  champion  waiting  in  his  place 

For  the  laet  battle  of  the  world, 
The  Armageddon  of  the  rare. 

Whiiller 


The  place  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse had  in  mind  was  probably  the 
mountainous  district  near  Mogiddo, 
generally  identified  with  the  modern 
Le]]un,  about  54  miles  due  north  of 
Jerusalem. 

Arme  Blanche  (3ft.  white  arm). 
Steel  weapons  —  the  sword,  sabre, 
bayonet,  or  spear  —  m  contradistinc- 
tion to  firearms. 

Arme'nian  Church,  The.  Raid  to 
have  been  founded  in  Armenia  by 
St.  Bartholomew.  Its  members  are 
to  be  found  in  Armenia>  Porsia,  Syria, 
Poland,  Asia  Minor,  etc.  ;  they  attri- 
bute only  one  nature  to  Christ  and 
hold  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  only,  enjoin  the  adoration  of 
saints,  have  some  peculiar  ways  of 
administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  communicate  infants  ; 
they  do  not  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory, 
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Armi'da.  In  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De- 
^vered  a  beautiful  sorceress,  with 
vhom  Rinaldo  fell  in  love,  and  wasted 
us  time  in  voluptuous  pleasure.  After 
us  escape  from  her,  Armida  followed 
um,  but  not  being  able  to  allure  him 
Dack,  set  fire  to  her  palace,  rushed  into 
,he  midst  of  a  combat,  and  was  slain. 

In  1806,  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  declared  war 
igainflt  Napoleon,  and  his  young  queen  rode  about  in 
nilitary  costume  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
KTien  Napoleon  was  told  of  it,  he  wittily  said  of  her, 
'  She  is  Armi'da,  in  her  distraction  setting  fire  to  her 
>wn  palace  " 

Armin'ians.  Followers  of  Jacobus 
Harmensen,  or  Armimus  (1560-1609), 
a  Protestant  divine  in  Leyden.  They 
were  an  offshoot  of  Calvinism,  and 
formulated  their  creed  (called  the 
Remonstrance)  in  1610,  in  five  points. 
They  asserted  that  God  bestows  for- 
giveness and  eternal  life  on  all  who 
repent  and  believe  ;  that  He  wills  all 
men  to  be  saved ;  and  that  His  pre- 
destination is  founded  on  His  fore- 
knowledge. 

Ar'mory.  Heraldry  is  so  called, 
because  it  first  found  its  special  use 
in  direct  connexion  with  military 
equipments,  knightly  exercises,  and 
the  melee  of  actual  battle. 

Armory  is  an  Art  lightly  prescribing  the  true  knowledge 
and  use  of  Armes 

Guiltim'*  JDisplay  ofXeraldrk  (1610). 

Armour  Coat,  or  a  Coat  of  Arms, 

was  originally  a  drapery  of  silk  or  other 
rich  stuff  worn  by  a  knight  over  his 
armour  and  embroidered  in  colours 
with  his  distinguishing  device. 

Armoury.  The  place  where  armour 
and  arms  are  kept. 

The  sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  given  him 

Milto*    Paradhc  Lott,  vi,  320. 

The  word  may  also  mean  armour  collectively,  aa  In 
Paradise  LoTi.iv,  553  — 

nigh  at  hand 

Celestial  armoury,  shields,  helms,  and  spears, 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flaming  **yj  with  gold 

Arnauts  (Turk,  brave  men).  Alba- 
nian mountaineers 

Stained  with  the  best  of  Arnaut'e  blood. 

JByron     The  Gftoour. 

Arnordists.  The  partisans  of  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia,  who  raised  his  voice 
against  the  abuses  and  vices  of  the 
papacy  in  the  12th  century.  He  was 
burnt  alive  by  Pope  Adrian  IV. 

Arod.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  is  designed  for  Sir  William 
Waller. 

But  In  the  sacred  annals  of  our  plot 
Industrious  Arod  never  be  forgot, 
The  labours  of  this  midnight  magistrate 
May  vie  with  Corah's  [Titus  OatesJ  to  preserve  the 
state.  Part  U. 

Aroint  thee.  A  phrase  that  first  ap- 
pears in  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  (I,  iii, 


6)  and  King  Lear  (III,  iv,  129),  on 
both  occasions  in  connexion  with 
witches.  It  signifies  "  get  ye  gone," 
"  be  off  "  ;  and  its  origin  is  quite  un- 
known. The  Brownings  made  a  verb 
of  it,  Mrs  Browning  in  her  To  Flush  — 
"  Whiskered  cats  arointed  flee,"  and 
Browning  in  The  Two  Poets  of  Crowe, 
and  elsewhere. 

Ar'ondight.     The     sword     of     Sir 
Launcelot  of  the  Lake.     See  SWORD. 

It  is  the  sword  of  a  good  knight, 
Though  homespun  was  his  mail, 

What  matter  if  it  be  not  night, 
Joyeuse,  Cola'da,  Durindale, 

Excalibar,  or  Aroundight  ? 


Arras.  Tapestry  ,  the  cloth  of 
Arras,  in  Artois,  formerly  famed  for 
its  manufacture.  When  rooms  were 
hung  with  tapestry  it  was  easy  for 
persons  to  hide  behind  it  ,  thus 
Hubert  hid  the  two  villains  who  were 
to  put  out  Arthur's  eyes  behind  the 
arras,  Polo'mus  was  slain  by  Hamlet 
while  concealed  behind  the  arras,  Fal- 
staff  proposed  to  hide  behind  it  at 
Windsor,  etc. 

Arria.  The  wife  of  Csecma  Pfietus, 
who,  being  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  suicide.  As 
he  hesitated  to  carry  out  the  sentence 
Arria  stabbed  herself,  then  present- 
ing the  dagger  to  her  husband,  said  ; 
"  Psetus,  it  gives  no  pain  "  (non  dolet). 
(42  ^A.D.j  See  PUNY,  vii. 

Arriere  ban.    See  BAN. 

Arri&re  pensfie  (Fr.  "  behind- 
thought  ").  A  hidden  or  reserved 
motive,  not  apparent  on  the  surface. 

Arrow,  Broad.  See  BROAD  ARROW 
JONATHAN'S  ARROWS. 

Arrowroot,  or  Arrow-root.  The 
starch  extracted  from  the  tubers  of 
Maranta  aruncfonacea,  which  were 
formerly  used  in  the  West  Indies  to 
extract  the  poison  left  m  wounds  made 
by  poisoned  arrows. 

Artaxerx'es,  called  by  the  Persians 
Artakhshathra,  and  surnamed  the  long 
handed  (Longimanus),  because  his 
right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left, 
was  the  first  Persian  king  of  that 
name,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  465  to 
dL25.  He  was  the  son  of  Xerxes,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connexion 
with  the  part  he  played  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity. 
See  Ezra  iv,  vi,  and  vii,  and  Neh.  ii,  v, 
and  xhi. 

Artegal,  or  Arthegal,  Sir.  The  hero 
of  Bk.  v  of  Spenser's  Fa&rie  Queene, 
lover  of  Britomarfc,  to  whom  he  is 
made  known  by  means  of  a  magic 
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mirror.  He  is  emblematic  of  Justice, 
and  m  many  of  his  deeds,  such  as  the 
rescue  of  Irena  (Ireland)  from  Gran- 
torto,  is  typical  of  Arthur,  Lord  Grey 
of  Wilton,  who  went  to  Ireland  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  1580  with  Spenser 
as  his  secretary.  See  ELIDUBE. 

Artemis.    See  DIANA. 

Arte'slan  Wells.  So  called  from 
Arteis,  the  Old  French  name  for 
Artois,  in  France,  where  they  were 
first  bored. 

Artful  Dodger.  A  young  thief  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist,  pupil  of  Fagin. 
His  name  was  John  Dawkins,  and  he 
became  a  most  perfect  adept  in  vil- 
lainy, up  to  every  sort  of  dodge. 

Ar'thegal.    See  ARTEGAL. 

Arthur.  A  shadowy  British  chief- 
tain of  the  6th  century,  first  mentioned 
by  Nennius,  a  Breton  monk  of  the  10th 
century.  He  fought  many  battles  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  king  of  the 
Sil'urSs,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  to 
have  been  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Camlan  (537),  in  Cornwall, 
during  the  revolt  of  his  nephew, 
Modred  (who  was  also  slam),  and  to 
have  been  taken  to  Glabtonbury, 
where  he  died. 

His  wife  was  Guinevere,  who  com- 
mitted adultery  with  Sir  Launcelot  of 
the  Lake,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table.  « 

He  was  the  natural  son  of  Uther  and 
Igerna  (wife  of  Gorlois,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall), and  was  brought  up  by  Sir 
Ector. 

He  was  born  at  Tmtagel  Castle,  in 
Cornwall. 

His  chief  home  and  the  seat  of  his 
court  was  Caerleon,  in  Wales  ;  and  he 
was  buried  at  Av'alon  (q.v.). 

His  sword  was  called  Excal'ibur  ; 
his  spear,  Hone  ;  and  his  shield,  Prid- 
win.  His  dog  was  named  Cavall.  See 
BOUND  TABLE,  KNIGHTS  OF  THE. 

Arthu'rian  Romances.  The  stones 
that  centre  round  the  legendary  King 
Arthur  owe  their  inception  in  English 
literature  to  the  Historia  Regum  JBnt- 
tanice  (c.  1148)  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth  (d.  1154),  which  drew  partly 
from  the  work  of  Nennius  (see 
ABTHUB),  partly — according  to  the 
author — from  an  ancient  British  (?  or 
Breton)  book  (lost,  if  ever  existing) 
lent  him  by  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  and  partly  from  sources 
which  are  untraced,  but  the  originals 
of  which  are  probably  embedded  in 
Welsh  or  Celtic  legends,  most  of  them 
being  now  non-extant.  The  original 
Arthur  was  a  very  shadowy  warrior  , 


Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  Henry  I  and  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  new  nation 
with  a  national  hero,  made  many  addi- 
tions ;  the  story  was  taken  up  in 
France  and  further  expanded  ;  Wace, 
a  French  poet  (who  is  the  first  to  men- 
tion the  Bound  Table — q.v  ),  turned  it 
into  a  metrical  chronicle  of  some  14,000 
lines  (Brut  d'Anglctcrre,  c.  1155)  ; 
Celtic  and  other  legends,  including 
those  of  the  Grail  (q.v.)  and  Sir  Tris- 
tram, were  superadded,  and  in,  about 
1205  Layamon,  the  Worcestershire 
priest,  completed  his  Brut  (about 
30,000  lines),  which  included  Wace's 
work  and  amplifications  such  as  the 
story  of  the  fairies  at  Arthur's  birth, 
who,  at  his  death,  wafted  him  tc 
Avalon,  as  well  as  Sir  Gawam  and  Sir 
Bedivere.  In  France  the  legends  were 
worked  upon  by  Robert  de  Borron 
(fl.  1215),  who  first  attached  the  story 
of  the  Grail  (#.v.)  to  the  Arthurian 
Cycle  and  brought  the  legend  of  Mer- 
lin into  prominence,  and  Chrestien  do 
Troves  (c.  1140-90),  who  is  responsible 
for  the  presence  in  the  Cycle  of  tho 
tale  of  Enid  and  Goramt.  the  tragic 
loves  of  Launcelot  and  Guinevere,  tho 
story  of  Perceval,  and  other  additions 
for  many  of  which  he  was  indebted  to 
the  Welsh  Mabinogion.  Many  other 
legends  in  the  form  of  ballads, 
romances,  and  Welsh  and  Breton 
songs  and  lays  were  popular,  and  in 
the  15th  century  the  whole  corpus  was 
collected,  edited,  and  more  or  less 
worked  into  a  state  of  homogeneity  by 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  (d.  1471),  his  Le 
Morte  d'Arthur  being  printed  by 
Caxton  in  1485.  For  the  different 
heroes,  sections,  etc.,  of  this  great 
Cycle  of  Romance,  see  the  various 
names  throughout  this  Dictionary, 

The  six  following  clauses  may  be 
considered  almost  as  axioms  of  the 
Arthu'nan  romances: — 

(1)  Then  was  no  braver  or  more  noble  king  than 
Arthur 

(2)  No  fairer  or  more  faithless  wife  than  Quln'evere 

(3)  No  truer  pair  of  lovers  than  TrUtan  and  laeult  (or 
Tristram  and  Ysoldo), 

(4)  No  knight  more  faithful  than  Sir  Kayo. 

(6)  None  ao  brave  and  amorous  M  Sir  Laun'celot 
(6)  None  so  virtuous  as  Sir  GaTahad. 

Arthur's  Seat.  A  hill  overlooking 
Edinburgh  from  the  east.  Tho  name 
is  not  connected  with  King  Arthur; 
it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Ard-na* 
said,  the  height  of  the  arrows,  hence 
a  convenient  ground  to  shoot  from. 

Articles  of  Roup.  The  conditions  of 
sale  at  a  roup  (q.v.),  as  announced  by 
a  cncr. 

Artists,  The  Prince  of.  Albert  Diirer 
(U71-152S)  was  so  called  by  his 
countrymen 
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Ar'toty'rites  (Gr.  artos,  bread,  turos, 
jheese).  Certain  Montamst  heretics 
)f  the  early  church,  so  called  because 
,hey  used  bread  and  cheese  in  the 
Eucharist.  They  admitted  women  to 
Jie  priesthood. 

Arts.  Degrees  in  Arts.  In  the 
mediaeval  ages  the  full  course  con- 
sisted of  the  three  subjects  which  con- 
stituted the  Triv'ium,  and  the  four 
subjects  which  constituted  the  Quad 
nv'ium  • — 

The  Tnv'ium  was  grammar,  logic, 
and  rhetoric. 

The  Quadriv'ium  was  music,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astronomy. 

The  Master  of  Arts  was  the  person 
qualified  to  teach  or  be  the  master  of 
students  in  arts  ;  as  the  Doctor  was 
the  person  qualified  to  teach  theology, 
law,  or  medicine. 

Ar'undel.    See  HOBSE. 

Arundellan  Marbles.  A  collection 
of  ancient  sculptures  made  at  great 
expense  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  m  1667  by  his  grand- 
son, Henry  Howard,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  They  contain  tables  of 
ancient  chronology,  especially  that  of 
Athens,  from  B  c.  1582  to  264,  en- 
graved in  old  Greek  capitals,  and  the 
famous  "  Parian  Chronicle,"  said  to 
have  been  executed  m  the  island  of 
Paros  about  B.C.  263. 

Arvakur'.    See  HORSE. 

Arval  Brothers.  An  ancient  Boman 
college  of  priests,  revived  by  Augus- 
tus. It  consisted  of  12  priests  (in- 
cluding the  Emperor),  whose  sole  duty 
was  to  preside  at  the  festival  of  Dea 
Dia  in  May  ;  they  worshipped  m  the 
groves  of  that  goddess  on  the  Via 
Campana,  5  miles  from  Rome. 

A'ryans.  The  parent  stock  of  what 
is  called  the  Indo-European  family  of 
nations.  Their  original  home  is  quite 
unknown,  authorities  differing  so 
widely  as  between  a  locality  enclosed 
by  the  river  Oxus  and  the  Hmdu-kush 
mountains,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  or  Central  Europe.  The  Aryan 
family  of  languages  include  the  Per- 
sian and  Hindu,  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean except  Basque,  Turkish,  Hun- 
garian, and  Finnic.  Sometimes  called 
the  Indo-European,  sometimes  the 
Indo-Germanic,  and  sometimes  the 
Japhetic. 

Sanskrit,  jJSffli>d,  Td*v^.n»  Greek,  and  Celtic  we,  of  cours*> 
Included 

ArzTna.  A  river  that  flows  into  the 
North  Sea,  near  Wardhus,  where  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby's  three  ships  were 


ice-bound,   and  the  whole   crew  per- 
ished of  starvation. 

In  these  fell  regions,  la  Arzina  caught, 
A%d  to  the  stony  deep  hla  Idle  ship 
Immediate  sealed,  he  with  his  hapless  crew 


Froze  into  statues 


Thomson     Winter,  930 


A'saph.  In  the  Bible,  a  famous 
musician  in  David's  time  (1  Chron. 
xxv,  1,  2).  There  was  probably  no 
such  person,  but  in  post-exilic  times 
there  were  two  hereditary  choirs  that 
superintended  the  musical  services  of 
the  Temple,  one  of  which  was  b'ne 
Asaph,  and  the  other  b*ne  Korah* 
The  Asaph  mentioned  in  Chronicles  is 
the  supposed  founder  of  the  first 
named. 

Tate,  who  wrote  the  second  part  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  lauds  Dry  den 
under  this  name. 

While  Judah'e  throne  and  Slon's  rock  stand  fast, 
The  song  of  Asaph  and  the  fame  shall  last. 

Alsalom  and  AchUopM,  ft  11, 1063 

As'bolos.  One  of  Acteeon's  dogs. 
The  word  means  soot-coloured. 

Ascal'aphus.  In  Greek  mythology, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  underworld  who, 
when  Pluto  gave  Proserpine  permis- 
sion to  return  to  the  upper  world  if 
she  had  eaten  nothing,  said  that  she 
had  partaken  of  a  pomegranate.  In 
revenge  Proserpine  turned  him  into 
an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  the 
water  of  Phlegethon. 

As'capart.  In  the  romance  of  Bevis 
of  Hampton,  a  giant  conquered  by 
Sir  Bevis.  He  was  thirty  feet  high, 
and  the  space  between  his  eyes  was 
twelve  inches.  This  mighty  giant, 
whose  effigy  figures  on  the  city  gates 
of  Southampton,  could  carry  under 
his  arm  Sir  Bevis  with  his  wife  and 
horse. 

Each  man  an  Ascapart,  of  strength  to  toss 
For  quoits,  both  Temple  bar  and  Charlng-croaa 

Pope    tionm. '«  /  Vllt  Satire  Verged.. 

Ascendant.  In  casting  a  horoscope 
the  point  of  the  ecliptic  or  degree  of 
the  zodiac  which  is  just  rising  at  the 
moment  of  birth  is  called  the  ascen- 
dant, and  the  easternmost  star  repre- 
sents the  house  of  life  (see  HOUSE), 
because  it  is  m  the  act  of  ascending. 
This  is  a  man's  strongest  star,  and 
when  his  outlook  is  bright,  we  say  his 
star  is  in  the  ascendant. 

The   House    of  the   Ascendant,  in- 
cludes five  degrees  of  the  zodiac  above , 
the  point  just  rising,  and  twenty-five ' 
below  it.     Usually,  the  point  of  birth 
s  referred  to. 

The  Lord  of  the  Ascendant  is  any 
planet  within  the  "  house  of  the 
Ascendant."  The  house  and  lord  of 
the  Ascendant  at  birth  were  said  by 
astrologers  to  exercise  great  influence 
on  the  future  life  of  the  child.  Deborah 
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referred  to  the  influence  of  the  stars 
when  she  said  "  the  stars  m  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera  "  (Judges 
v,  20). 

Ascension  Day,  or  Holy  Thursday 
(q.v.).  The  day  set  apart  by  the 
Christian  Churches  to  commemorate 
the  ascent  of  our  Lord  from  earth  to 
heaven.  It  is  the  fortieth  day  after 
Easter  See  BOUNDS,  BEATING  THE. 

Asclepi'ads,  or  Asclepladic  Metre  A 
term  in  Greek  and  Latin  prosody 
denoting  a  verse  (invented  by  Ascle- 
piades)  which  consists  of  a  spondee, 
two  (or  three)  chonambi,  and  an 
iambus,  usually  with  a  central  caesura, 
thus : — 

—  I—     -II 1- — 

The  first  ode  of  Horace  is  Asclepi'- 
adic.  The  first  and  last  two  lines  may 
be  translated  in  the  same  metre, 
thus: — 

Dear  friend,  patron  of  song,  sprung  from  the  race  of 

kings , 

Thy  name  ever  a  grace  and  a  protection  brings       .      , 
My  name,  if  to  the  lyre  haply  you  chance  to  wed, 
Pride  would  high  as  the  stars  lift  my  exalted  head 

X  O  B 

Ascod'rogites.  Certain  heretics  of 
the  2nd  century  who  said  "  they  were 
vessels  full  of  new  wine  "  (Gr.  osfcos), 
meaning  the  Gospel  (Matt,  is,  17). 

Ascot  Races.  A  very  fashionable 
"  meet,"  run  early  in  June  on  Ascot 
Heath,  Berkshire  (6  miles  from  Wind- 
sor). They  were  instituted  early  in 
the  18th.  century.  The  best  horses  of 
all  England  compete,  and  at  a  some- 
what more  advanced  age  than  at  the 
great  "  classic  races  "  (q.v.). 

Ascrae'an  Poet,  or  Sage.  Hesiod, 
the  Greek  didactic  poet,  born  at  Ascra 
in  Boeotia.  Virgil  (Eclogues,  vn,  70) 
calls  him  the  "  Old  Ascr«eon." 

As'gard  (As,  a  god,  ffard  or  gardh 
an  enclosure,  garth,  yard).  The  realm 
olthe  MBIT  or  the  Northern  gods,  the 
Olympus  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 
It  is  said  to  be  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  accessible  only  by 
the  rainbow-bridge  (B^frost).  It  con- 
tained many  regions  and  mansions, 
such  as  Glads  heim  and  Valhalla. 

Ash  Tree,  or  Tree  of  the  Universe. 

See  YGGDBASIL. 

•  Ash  Wednesday.  The  first  Wednes- 
day in  Lent,  so  called  from  an  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  custom  of  sprinkling 
on  the  heads  of  the  priests  and  people 
assembled  the  ashes  of  the  palms  that 
were  consecrated  on  the  Palm  Sunday 
of  the  previous  year  which  them- 
selves had  been  consecrated  at  the 
altar.  The  custom,  it  is  said,  was 
introduced  by  Gregory  the  Great. 


Ashes.  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 
A  phrase  from  the  English  Burial  Ser- 
vice, used  sometimes  to  signify  total 
finality.  It  is  founded  on  various 
scriptural  texts,  such  as  '*  Dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return  " 
(Gen.  iii,  19),  and  "  I  will  bring  thee 
to  ashes  upon  the  earth  in  the  sight 
of  all  them  that  behold  thee  "  (JEzek. 
xxvin,  18) 

Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  duat, 

If  God  won't  have  him  the  Devil  must 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  (see 
his  edition  of  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella 
March  25th,  1710-11),  this  was  the 
form  of  burial  service  given  by  the 
sexton  to  the  body  of  Guiscard,  the 
French  refugee  who,  m  1711,  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Harley. 

To  recover  the  ashes.  A  bit  of 
crickefcmg  slang,  the  "ashes"  being 
the  mythical  prize  contended  for  at 
the  matches  between  England  and 
Australia.  When  the  English  were 
beaten  in  1882  a  humorous  epitaph 
on  English  cricket  appeared  in  a 
snorting  'journal,  and  it  wound  up 
with  the  remark  that  "  the  body  will 
bo  cremated  and  the  ashes  taken  to 
Australia." 

Ashmolean  Museum.  Presented  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1682  by 
Elias  Ashmole.  Sometimes  called  the 
Tradescant,  because  the  collections 
had  been  bequeathed  to  Ashmole  by 
the  Tiadescant  family.  The  building 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

Ash'toreth.  The  goddess  of  fertility 
and  reproduction  among  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  Phoenicians,  called  by  the 
Babylonians  Ishiar  (Venus),  and  by 
the  Greeks  Astarte  (q*v.).  She  may 
possibly  be  the  '*  queen  of  heaven  r' 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (vii,  18,  xliv, 
17,  25).  Formerly  she  was  supposed 
to  be  a  moon-goddess,  hence  Milton's 
reference  in  his  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

Mooned  Aahtuoth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Ashur.    See  ASSHUB. 

As'ine'go  (Port.).  A  young  ass,  a 
simpleton.  t 

Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows  ; 
an  asinego  may  tutor  thee— 

Shakatpwe     Troilut  and  Cretti&t,  U,  1, 

Aslnus.  As'inus  as'inum  fricat 
(Lat.  "  one  ass  rubs  another  "),  that 
is,  we  fraternize  with  persons  like  our- 
selves ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  Birds  of 
a  feather  flock  together."  The  allu- 
sion needs  no  explanation. 

A'sir.    See 


Ask.  The  vulgar  and  dialectical  ax 
was  the  common  literary  form  down 
to  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century. 


ilso 


Ass 


'he  word  comes  from  the  0  E.  ascian, 
rbich,  by  metathesis,  became  acsian, 
nd  so  ax^an.  Chaucer  has. — 

How  sholde  I  axen  mercy  of  Tisbe 
Whan  I  am  he  that  have  yow  slain,  alias  I 

Legend  of  Qood  Women,  835 

nd  the  Wyclif  version  of  Matt,  vii, 
-10,  reads: — 

Axe  ye  and  it  schal  be  gyvon  to  you  ,  seke  yee,  and  yee 
•hulen  fynde  ,  knocke  ve  '  and  It  schal  be  openid  to  you 
or  ech  that  axith,  taMth,  and  he  that  seMth,  fynditu 
ad  it  schal  be  opened  to  him  that  knocklth  A\  hat  man 
f  you  is,  that  if  his  eone  axe  him  breed  whether  he 
ole  take  him  a  stoon  ?  Or  if  he  a\e  fish,  whether  he 
ole  give  him  an  Eddre  ? 

Aslo.    See  HORSE. 

Asmode'us.  The  "  evil  demon " 
vho  appears  in  the  Apocryphal  book 
»f  Tobit,  "borrowed  (and  to  some  ex- 
/ent  transformed)  from  Aesbma,  one 
>f  the  seven  archangels  of  Persian 
nythology.  The  name  is  probably 
/he  Zend,  Aeshmo  daeva  (the  demon 
ieshma),  and  is  not  connected  with 
,he  Heb.  samad,  to  destroy.  The 
sharacter  of  Asmodeus  is  explained  m 
..he  following  passage  from  The  Testa- 
ment of  Solomon — 

I  am  called  Asmofaut  among  mortals,  and  my  business 
8  to  plot  against  the  newly-wedded,  so  that  they  may  not 
snow  one  another  And  I  sever  them  utterly  by  many 
jalamities  >  and  I  waste  away  the  beauty  of  virglna,  and 
satrange  their  hearts 

In  Tobit  Asmode'us  falls  in  love  with 
Sara,  daughter  of  Rag'uel,  and  causes 
the  death  of  seven  husbands  in  suc- 
cession, each  on  his  bridal  night. 
After  her  marriage  to  Tobias,  he  was 
driven  into  Egypt  by  a  charm,  made 
by  Tobias  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  a 
fish  burnt  on  perfumed  ashes,  and 
being  pursued  was  taken  prisoner  and 
bound. 

Better  pleased 

Than  Asmode'us  with  the  flahy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound 

miton    Paradise  Lott,  Iv,  187 

Le  Sage  gave  the  name  to  the  com- 
panion of  Don  Cle'ofas  in  his  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks. 

Asmode'us  -/light.  Don  Cle'ofas, 
catching  hold  of  his  companion's 
cloak,  is  perched  on  the  steeple  of 
St.  Salva'dor.  Here  the  foul  fiend 
stretches  out  his  hand,  and  the  roofs 
of  all  the  houses  open  in  a  moment, 
to  show  the  Don  what  is  going  on 
privately  in  each  respective  dwelling. 

Could  the  reader  take  an  Asmodeus-flight,  and,  waving 
open  all  roofs  and  privacies,  look  down  from  the  roof  of 
Notre  Dome,  what  a  Paris  were  it  1 

Carole    French  Revolution,  Bk  vl,  cbu  vi. 

As 'oka.  An  Indian  king  of  the 
Maurya  dynasty  of  Magadha,  B  c. 
263-226,  who  was  converted  to 
Buddhism  by  a  miracle  and  became 
its  '*  nursing  father,"  as  Constantme 
was  of  Christianity.  He  is  called  "  the 
king  beloved  of  tho  gods." 


Aspa'sia.  A  Milesian  woman  (fl, 
B.C.  440),  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  talents,  who  lived  at  Athens  as 
mistress  of  Pericles,  and  whose  house 
became  the  centre  of  literary  and 
philosophical  society.  She  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  Hetaerse, 
and  on  the  death  of  Pericles  (B.C.  429) 
lived  with  the  democratic  leader, 
Lys'iclSs. 

Aspa'tla,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  noted  for 
her  deep  sorrows,  her  great  resigna- 
tion, and  the  pathos  of  her  speeches. 
Amyn'tor  deserts  her,  women  point 
at  her  with  scorn,  she  is  the  jest  and 
by-word  of  everyone,  but  she  bears  it 
all  with  patience. 

Aspen.  The  aspen  leaf  is  said  to 
tremble,  from  shame  and  horror,  be- 
cause our  Lord's  cross  was  made  of 
this  wood.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
owing  to  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  its 
long,  flexible  leaf -stalk,  it  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  least 
breath  of  air. 

Aspen  Leaf.  Metaphorically,  a  chat- 
tering tongue,  especially  a  woman's. 

Those  aspen  leaves  of  theirs  never  leave  wagging 
Sir  T  More     The  Second  Parte  of  the  Confvtacmm  of 
Tlnddle's  Answert 

Asper'sions  properly  means  "  sprink- 
lings "  or  "  scatterings."  Its  present 
meaning  is  base  insinuations  or 
slanders. 

No  sweet  aspersion  [rain}  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow 

Shakmpean     The  Tempest,  iv,  1 

Casting  aspersions  on  one,  i.e. 
sprinkling  with  calumnies,  slandering 
or  insinuating  misconduct. 

I  defy  all  the  world  to  cast  a  Just  aspersion  on  my 
character  — Fielding  •  Tom  Jones 

Asphartic  Lake.  The  Dead  Sea, 
where  asphalt  abounds  both  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  on  the  banks. 
Asphalt  is  a  bitumen. 

There  was  an  asphalttc  and  Bituminous  nature  in  that 
Lake  before  the  fire  of  Gomorrah 
^  Sir  That  Browne    RcUfflo  Msdici,  1, 19 

There  is  a  bituminous,  or  asphalt, 
lake  in  Trinidad. 

Ass.    See  GOLDEN  Ass. 

Ass.  The  dark  stripe  running  down 
the  back  of  an  ass,  crossed  by  another 
at  the  shoulders,  is,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  cross  that  was  communicated 
to  the  creature  when  our  Lord  rode 
on  the  back  of  an  ass  in  HIS  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Till  the  ass  ascends  the  ladder — i.e* 
never.  A  rabbinical  expression.  The 
Romans  had  a  similar  one,  Cum 
as'inus  in  teg'ulis  ascen'dent  (When 
the  ass  climbs  to  the  tiles). 

That  which  ihou  knowest  not  per- 
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Ass 


Assaye  Regiment 


chance  thine  ass  can  tell  thee.    An  allu- 
sion to  Balaam's  ass. 

Ass,  deaf  to  music.  This  tradition 
arose  from  the  hideous  noise  made  by 
fi<  Sir  Balaam  "  in  braying.  See  Ass- 

EARED. 

An  ass  in  a  Iwn's  skin.  A  coward 
who  hectors,  a  fool  that  apes  the  wise 
man.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fable  of 
an  ass  that  put  on  a  lion's  hide,  but 
was  betrayed  when  he  began  to  bray. 

To  maJce  an  ass  of  oneself.  To  do 
something  very  foolish.  To  expose 
oneself  to  ridicule. 

Sell  your  ass.  Get  rid  of  your 
foolish  ways. 

The  ass  waggeth  his  ears.  This 
proverb  is  applied  to  those  who  lack 
learning,  and  yet  talk  as  if  they  were 
very  wise  ;  men  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit. The  ass,  proverbial  for  having 
no  **  taste  for  music,"  will  neverthe- 
less wag  its  ears  at  a  "  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,"  just  as  if  it  could  well 
appreciate  it. 

An  ass  with  two  panmers.  Said 
of  a  man  walking  the  streets  with  a 
lady  on  each  arm,  a  form  of  bad 
manners  which  well  merits  the  re- 
proach. The  Italian  equivalent  is  a 
pitcher  with  two  handles,  and  formerly 
it  was  called  in  London  walking 
bodkin  (q  v.).  Our  expression  is  from 
the  French  faire  le  panier  d  deux  anses, 
a  colloquialism  for  walking  with  a  lady 
on  each  arm. 

Ass's  bridge.     See  PONS  ASINORITM. 

Well,  well!  honey  is  not  for  the 
ass's  mouth.  Persuasion  will  not  per- 
suade fools.  The  gentlest  words  will 
not  divert  the  anger  of  the  unreason- 
able. 

Wrangle  for  an  ass's  shadow.  To 
contend  about  trifles.  The  tale  told 
by  Demosthenes  is,  that  a  man  hired 
an  ass  to  take  him  to  Megara  ;  and 
at  noon,  the  sun  being  very  hot,  the 
traveller  dismounted,  and  sat  him- 
self down  in  the  shadow  of  the  ass. 
Just  then  the  owner  came  up  au£ 
claimed  the  right  of  sitting  in  this 
shady  spot,  saying  that  he  let  out  the 
ass  for  hire,  but  there  was  no  bargain 
made  about  the  ass's  shade.  The  two 
men  then  fell  to  blows  to  settle  the 
point  in  dispute.  A  passer-by  told  the 
traveller  to  move  on,  and  leave  the 
owner  of  the  beast  to  walk  in  the  ass's 
shadow  as  long  as  he  thought  proper. 

Asses  as  well  as  pitchers  have  ears. 
Children,  and  even  the  densest  minds, 
hear  and  understand  many  a  word 
and  hint  which  the  speaker  supposed 
would  pass  unheeded. 

JFeast  of  Asses.    See  FOOLS. 

Asses  that  carry  the  wystenas 
(as'ini  portant  myste'na).  A  classical 
knock  at  the  Roman  clergy.  The 


allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  employing 
asses  to  carry  the  cista  which  contained 
the  sacred  symbols,  when  processions 
were  made  through  the  streets. 
(Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  ii,  4.) 

Ass-eafed.  Midas  had  the  ears  of 
an  ass.  The  tale  says  Apollo  and  Pan 
had  a  contest,  and  chose  Midas  to 
decide  which  was  the  better  musician. 
Midas  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  Pan  ; 
and  Apollo,  in  disgust,  changed  his 
ears  into  those  of  an  ass. 

Avarice  is  aa  deaf  to  the  voice  of  virtue,  as  the  aaa  to 
the  voice  of  Apollo  —Orlando  Fur  iota,  xvli 

Assas'sins.  A  sect  of  Oriental  fana- 
tics of  a  military  and  religious  char- 
acter, founded  in  Persia  in  1090  by 
Hassan  ben  Sabbah,  better  known  as 
the  Old  Man  (or  Sheikh)  of  the  Moun- 
tains (see  under  MOUNTAIN),  because 
the  sect  migrated  to  Mount  Lebanon 
and  made  it  its  stronghold.  This  band 
was  the  terror  of  tne  world  for  two 
centuries,  and,  to  the  number  of 
50,000  strong,  offered  formidable 
opposition  to  the  Crusaders.  Their 
religion  was  a  compound  of  Magian- 
ism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  their  name  is 
derived  from  haschisch  (bang),  an  in- 
toxicating drink,  with  which  they  are 
said  to  have  "  doped  "  themselves  be- 
fore perpetrating  their  orgies  of  mas- 
sacre. They  were  finally  put  down 
by  the  Sultan  Bibars,  about  1272. 

Assay',  or  Essay'  (through  0.  Fr. 
from  Lat.  exagivm,  to  weigh).  To 
try  or  test  ;  to  determine  the  amount 
of  different  metals  in  an  ore,  etc.  ; 
and,  formerly,  to  taste  food  or  drink 
before  it  is  offered  to  a  sovereign  ; 
hence,  to  take  the  assay  is  to  taste 
wine  to  prove  it  is  not  poisoned. 

The  aphetic  form  of  the  word, 
"  say,"  was  common  down  to  the  17th 
century,  and  Edmund,  in  King  Lear 
(v,  5),  says  to  Edgar,  "  Thy  tongue, 
some  say  of  breeding  broathos  "  ;  t.c. 
thy  speech  gives  indication  of  good 
breeding  —  it  savours  of  it. 

Assay,  as  a  noun,  means  a  tost  or 
trial,  as  in  — 

[He]  makes  vow  before  hi*  uncle  never  more 
To  give  the  away  of  arms  agfttn«t  your  rn»i«sty 

f  .  Hamlet,  U,  2. 


But  for  the  last  three  hundred 
the  spelling  essay  has  been  adopted 
(from  French)  for  the  noun,  in  all 
uses  e_xcept  those  connected  with  the 
assaying  of  metals. 

Assaye  Regiment*  The  7-1  th  Foot, 
so  called  because  thoy  iirnt  diHtin- 
guiflhcd  themselves  in  tho  battle  of 
Assaye,  whore  2,000  British  and  2,500 
Sepoy  troops  undor  Wellington  de- 
feated 50,000  Mahrattas,  commanded 


Asshur 


Astral  Spirits 


by  French  officers,  in  1808.  This 
regiment  is  now  called  "  the  2nd 
Battalion  of  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry." The  first  battalion  was  the 

old  No   71. 

Asshur.  The  chief  god  of  the 
Assyrian  pantheon,  perhaps  derived 
from  the  Babylonian  god  of  heaven, 
Anu.  His  symbol  was  the  winged 
circle  in  which  was  frequently  en- 
closed a  draped  male  figure  carrying 
three  horns  on  the  head  and  with  one 
hand  stretched  forth,  sometimes  with 
a  bow  in  the  hand.  His  wife  was 
Belit  (i.e.  the  Lady,  par  excellence), 
who  has  been  identified  with  the 
Ishtar  (see  ASHTORETH)  of  Nineveh. 

Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Aashur,  and  builded 
Nineveh  — ffan.  x,  11. 

Assien'to  Treaties  (Sp.  asiento3 
agreement)  Contracts  entered  into 
by  Spain  with  Portugal,  France,  and 
England  to  supply  her  South  American 
colonies  with  negro  slaves.  England 
joined  in  1713,  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  kept  the  disgraceful 
monopoly  (with  a  few  breaks)  till 
1750. 

Assumption,  Feast  of  the.  August 
15th,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  (according  to  one  legend) 
was  taken  to  heaven  that  day  (45  A.D.) 
in  her  corporeal  form,  being  at  the 
time  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Thla  seems  very  Improbable,  if  Christ  were  crucified 
S3  AD  It  would  make  Mary  survive  her  son  twelve 
yean,  and  to  have  been  thirty  years  old  At  his  birth 
Instead  of  about  fifteen. 

Another  legend  has  it  that  the  Vir- 
gin was  raised  soon  after  her  death, 
and  assumed  to  glory  by  a  special 
privilege  before  the  general  resur- 
rection. 

Assurance.  Audacity,  brazen  self- 
confidence.  "  His  assurance  is  quite 
unbearable." 

To  make  assurance  double  sure.  To 
make  security  doubly  secure. 

But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure* 
And  take  a  bound  of  fate. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Iv,!, 

In  business  circles  the  difference 
between  assurance  and  insurance  is 
that  the  former  is  properly  used  in 
connexion  with  life  (life  assurance), 
and  the  latter  in  connexion  with  fire, 
burglary,  marine  insurance,  etc.  The 
distinction  is  not,  however,  uniformly 
kept. 

Astar'te.  The  Greek  name  for 
Ashtoreth  (q.v.),  sometimes  thought 
to  have  been  a  moon-goddess.  Hence 
Milton's  allusion: — 

With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoretb,  whom  the  Pheexdeians  called 
Astarte,  queen  ot  heavens  with  orescent  horns. 

Paradite  Lo*t,  1,  437 


Byron  gave  the  name  to  the  lady 
beloved  by  Manfred  in  his  drama, 
Manfred.  In  order  to  see  and  speak 
to  her,  the  magician  entered  the  hall 
of  Arima'ngs,  and  the  spirits  called  up 
the  girl's  phantom,  which  told  the 
count  that  "*'  to-morrow  would  end  his 
earthly  ills."  When  Manfred  asked 
her  if  she  still  loved  him,  she  sighed 
"  Manfred,"  and  vanished. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Astarte 
was  drawn  from  the  poet's  sister, 
Augusta  (Mrs.  Leigh),  whom  Byron 
has  been  accused  or  loving  with  more 
than  a  brotherly  affection. 

As'tolat.  This  town,  mentioned  in 
the  Arthurian  legends,  is  generally 
identified  with  Guildford,  in  Surrey. 

The  Lily  Maid  of  Astolat.  Elaine 
(gyu.). 

Astorpho.  It  came  upon  them  like 
a  blast  from  Astolpho's  horn — i.e.  it 
produced  a  panic.  In  Ariosto's  Or- 
lando Furioso  Logistilla  gave  Astolpho 
(an  English  duke  who  joined  Charle- 
magne against  the  Saracens)  a  magic 
horn,  and  whatever  man  or  beast  heard 
its  blast  was  seized  with  panic,  and 
became  an  easy  captive  (Bk.  viii). 

Like  Astolpho's  book,  it  told  you 
everything.  The  same  fairy  gave 
Astolpho  a  book,  which  would  not 
only  direct  him  aright  in  his  journeys, 
but  would  tell  him  anything  he  desired 
to  know  (Bk.  vin). 

As'toreth.    See  ASHTORETH. 

Astrse'a.  Equity,  innocence.  During 
the  Golden  Age  this  goddess  dwelt  on 
earth,  but  when  sin  began  to  prevail, 
she  reluctantly  left  it,  and  was  meta- 
morphosed into  the  constellation  Virgo. 

When  hard-hearted  interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astnea  left  the  plain. 

Thornton     Castle  of  Indolence,  I,  xi 

Pope  gave  the  name  to  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn  (1640-89),  a  writer  of  numerous 
and  indecent  plays,  and  some  novels. 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread 

Satiret,  v,  290 

Astral  Body.  In  theosophical  par- 
lance, the  phantasmal  or  spiritual 
appearance  of  the  physical  human 
form,  that  is  existent  both  before  and 
after  the  death  of  the  material  body, 
though  during  hfe  it  is  not  usually 
separated  from  it ;  also  the  "  kama- 
rupa  "  or  body  of  desires,  which  re- 
tains a  finite  life  in  the  astral  world 
after  bodily  death. 

Astral  Spirits.  The  spirits  of  the 
dead  that  occupy  the  stars  and  the 
stellar  regions,  or  astral  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  occultists,  each  star 
has  its  special  spirit ;  and  Paracelsus 
maintained  that  every  man  had  his 
attendant  star,  which  received  him  at 


Astrology 


Athene 


death,  and  took  charge  of  him  till  the 
great  resurrection. 

Astrology.  The  ancient  and  mediae- 
val so-called  "  science  "  that  professed 
(and  even,.in  some  quarters,  professes) 
to  foretell  events  by  studying  the 
position  of  the  stars  and  discovering 
their  occult  influence  on  human  affairs 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  super- 
stitions ;  it  prevailed  from  earliest 
times  among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  Hindus,  Chinese,  etc.,  and 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Natural  Astro- 
logy —  i  e,  the  branch  that  dealt  with 
meteorological  phenomena  and  with 
time,  tides,  eclipses,  the  fixing  of 
Easter,  etc.  —  was  the  forerunner  of 
bhe  science  of  Astronomy  ;  what  is 
now  known  as  "  astrology  "  was 
formerly  differentiated  from  this  as 
Judicial  Astrology,  and  dealt  with  star- 
divination  and  the  occult  planetary 
and  sidereal  influences  upon  human 
affairs.  See  HOUSES,  ASTROLOGICAL  ; 
HOROSCOPE  ;  MICROCOSM:. 

Astronomers  Royal.  (1)  Flamsteed, 
1675  ;  (2)  HaUey,  1719  ;  (3)  Bradley, 
1742  ;  (4=)  Bliss,  1762  ;  (5)  Maskelyne, 
who  originated  the  Nautical  Alman- 
ack, 1765  ;  (6)  Pond,  1811  ;  (7)  Airy, 
1835  ;  (8)  Christie,  1881  ;  (9)  Sir 
P.  W,  Dyson,  1910. 

As'trophel.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(1554-86).  "  Phil.  Sid."  being  a  con- 
traction of  Philos  Sidus,  and  the 
Latin  sidus  being  changed  to  the 
G-reek  astron,  we  get  astron-pMloa 
(star-lover).  The  "  star  "  that  he  loved 
was  Penelope  Devereux,  whom  he 
called  Stella  (star),  and  to  whom  he 
was  betrothed.  Spenser  wrote  a 
pastoral  called  Astrophel,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  friend  and  patron,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 

Asur.  The  national  god  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians  ;  the  supreme  god 
over  all  the  gods.  See  ASSHUB. 

Asura.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the 
opposers  of  the  gods. 

The  Aram*  And  the  Spirits  of  the  damned 
Acclaim  their  hero. 

.  Curse  of  Kehama,  vi,  xlU 


Asurbanlpal.    See  SABDANAPALXJS. 

Asy'Ium  means,  literally,  a  place 
where  pillage  is  forbidden  (Gr.  a,  not, 
sulon,  right  of  pillage).  The  ancients 
set  apart  certain  places  of  refuge, 
where  the  vilest  criminals  were  pro- 
tected, both  from  private  and  public 
assaults. 

Asyn]a.  The  goddesses  of  Asgard  ; 
the  feminine  counterpart  of  the 

At  Home.    See  HOME. 


Atalanta's  Race.  Atalanta,  m  G  reek 
legend,  was  a  daughter  of  lasus  and 
Olymene.  She  took  part  m  the  Cal>- 
douian  hunt  and,  being  very  swift  of 
foot,  refused  to  marry  unless  the 
suitor  should  first  defeat  her  in  a  race. 
Mila-mon  overcame  her  at  last  by 
dropping,  one  after  another,  during 
the  race,  three  golden  apples  that  had 
been  given  him  for  the  purpose  by 
Venus  Ata!anta  was  not  proof 
against  the  temptation  to  pick  them 
up,  and  so  lost  the  race  and  becamo 
a  wife  In  the  Boeotian  form  of  the 
legend  Hippomenes  takes  the  place  of 
Milanion. 

Atar'gat'fs.  A  fish-goddess  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Her  temple  at  Oarnaim 
is  mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal  book 
of  Maccabees  (2,  xii,  26),  and  she  had 
another  at  As'calon. 

Ate.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  god- 
dess of  vengeance  and  mu&chief ;  she 
was  driven  out  of  heaven,  and  took 
refuge  among  the  sons  of  men. 

With  At*  by  his  aide  come  hoUrom  hdl       .  , 
Cry  "  Havoc  "  and  let  slip  the  dog«  of  war 

Shaktiptaro    Jvliiu  Omar,  111,  1 

In  Spenser's  PaSne  Queen?  (IV,  i, 
iv,  is,  etc.),  the  name  is  given  to  a 
lying  and  slanderous  hag,  the  com- 
panion of  Duessa. 

Atella'nse,  or  Atell'an  Farces.  Licen- 
tious interludes  in  the  Roman  thea- 
tres, introduced  from  Atella,  in  Oam- 
pa'nia.  The  characters  of  Macchus 
and  Bucco  are  the  forerunners  of  our 
Punch  and  Clown. 

Athana'slan  Creed.  One  of  the 
three  creeds  accepted  by  tho  Roman 
and  Anglican  Churches  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  embodies  the  opinion**  of 
Athana'sms  respecting  the  Trinity.  It 
was  compiled  in  the  5th  century  by 
Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries. 

In  the  Episcopal  Prayer  Book  of 
America  this  creed  is  omitted* 

Atheist.    See  THBIST. 

Athel'stane.  The  *'  thane  of  Con- 
ingsburgh"  in  Scott's  fvanhoe.  JU» 
was  surnamed  "  The  Unready  **  (i.r. 
impolitic,  unwise). 

Athenssum.  A  famous  acacbmy  or 
university  situated  on  the  Capito!ln« 
Hill  at  Rome,  and  fouudnd  by  Hadrian 
about  133  A*».  So  called  in  honour 
of  Athene.  As  now  U8«d  the  name 
usually  denotes  a  literary  or  Hc2<mtiUlc 
institution. 

The  Athen«mm  Club  in  London  WAH 
established  in  1824  ,  tho  rt*vi«w  of 
this  name  was  founded  by  Jam***  Silk 
Buckingham  m  1828. 

Athene.  Tho  goddcfl*  of  wisdom 
and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in 


Athenian  Bee 


Atomic  Philosophy 


mythology       the  counterpart  of    the 
Roman  Minerva  (q.v.). 

Athe'nian  Bee.  Plato  (B.C.  429-327), 
a  native  of  Athens,  was  so  called  be- 
cause, according  to  tradition,  when 
in  his  cradle  a  swarm  of  bees  alighted 
on  his  mouth,  and  in  consequence 
his  words  flowed  wth  the  sweetness 
of  honey.  The  same  tale  is  told  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  others.  See  BEE 
Xenophon  (B.C.  444-359)  is  also  called 
"  the  Bee  of  Athens,"  or  "  the  Athe- 
nian Bee." 

Athens.  When  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom disputed  with  the  sea-god  which 
of  them  should  give  name  to  Athens, 
the  gods  decided  that  it  should  be 
called  by  the  name  of  that  deity  which 
bestowed  on  man  the  most  useful 
boon.  Athene  (the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom.) created  the  olive  tree,  Poseidon 
created  the  horse.  The  vote  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  olive  tree,  and 
the  city  called  Athens.  An  olive 
branch  was  the  symbol  of  peace,  and 
was  also  the  highest  prize  of  the  victor 
in  the  Olympic  games.  The  horse,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  symbol  of 
war,  and  peace  is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  war. 

Athens  of  Ireland.     Belfast. 

Athena  cf  the  New  World.  Boston, 
noted  for  its  literary  merit  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Athens  of  the  West  Cor'dova,  m 
Spain,  was  so  called  in  the  Middle 


rhe  Modern  Athens.  Edinburgh, 
Willis  says  that  its  singular  resem- 
blance to  Athens,  approached  from 
the  Piraeus,  is  very  striking. 

An  imitation  Acrop'olia  ie  commenced  on  the  Caltou 
Hill,  and  has  the  effect  of  the  Parthenon.  Hymettus  is 
rather  more  lofty  than  the  Pentland  hills,  and  pentellcus 
is  farther  oil  and  grander  than  Arthur's  Seat ,  but  the 
old  Castle  of  Edinburgh  la  a  noble  feature,  superbly  mag- 
nificent —PencWinss 

Athole  Brose  (Scotch).  A  com- 
pound of  oatmeal,  honey,  and  whisky. 

Attn.  In  Spenser's  &aene  Queene 
(Bk.  u),  the  squire  of  PyrochlSs, 
typifying  strife. 

Atkins,    See  TOMMY  ATKINS 

Atlante'an  Shoulders.  Shoulders 
able  to  bear  a  great  weight,  like  those 
of  Atlas  (q.v.). 

Sage  he  stood, 

With  Atlaxitean  shoulders,  fit  to  Dear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies 

Milton    Paradise  lost,  Bk  11,  305 

Atlan'tes.  Figures  of  men,  used  in 
architecture  as  pillars.  So  called  from 
Atlas  (q.v.).  Female  figures  are  called 
Caryatides  (q.v.).  See  also  TELA- 
MONES. 

Atlantic  Ocean.  The  ocean  is  so 
called  either  from  the  Atlas  moun- 


tains, the  great  range  in  north-west 
Africa  which,  to  the  ancients,  seemed 
to  overlook  the  whole  ocean,  or  from 
Atlantis  (q.v.). 

Atlantis.  A  mythic  island  of  great 
extent  which  was  anciently  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  first  mentioned  by  Plato  (in  the 
Timceus  and  Cntias],  and  Solon  was 
told  of  it  by  an  Egyptian  priest,  who 
said  that  it  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
an  earthquake  and  sunk  beneath  the 
sea  9,000  years  before  his  time.  Cp. 
LEMUBIA  ;  LYONESSE. 

The  New  Atlantis.  An  allegorical 
romance  by  Bacon  (written  between 
1614  and  1618)  in  which  he  describes 
an  imaginary  island  where  was  [estab- 
lished a  philosophical  commonwealth 
bent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  natural 
sciences.  See  UTOPIA,  CITY  OF  THE 
SUN. 

Mrs  Manley,  in  1709,  published  a 
scandalous  chronicle,  in  which  the 
names  of  contemporaries  are  so  thinly 
disguised  as  to  be  readily  recognized, 
under  the  same  title. 

Atlas.  In  Greek  mythology,  one  of 
the  Titans  condemned  by  Zeus  for 
his  share  in  the  War  of  the  Titans  to 
uphold  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders. 
He  was  stationed  on  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains in  Africa,  and  the  tale  is  merely 
a  poetical  way  of  saying  that  they 
prop  up  the  heavens,  because  they 
are  so  lofty 

Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  feign, 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread  I 

Thornton    Autumn,  797 

We  call  a  book  of  maps  an  "  Atlas," 
because  the  figure  of  Atlas  with  the 
world  on  his  back  was  employed  by 
Merca'tor  on  the  title-page  of  his  col- 
lection of  maps  m  the  16th  century. 
In  the  paper  trade  Alias  is  a  standard 
size  of  drawing  paper  measuring 
26  X  34  in. 

Atli     See  ETZEL. 

Atman,  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  is 
the  noumenon  of  one's  own  sell.  Not 
the  Ego,  but  the  ego  divested  of  all 
that  is  objective ;  the  "  spark  of 
heavenly  flame."  In  the  Upanishads 
the  Atman  is  regarded  as  the  sole 
reality. 

The  unseen  and  unperceivable,  which  was  formerly 
called  the  soul,  was  now  called  the  self,  Atman  Nothing 
could  be  predicated  of  it  except  that  it  was,  that  it  per- 
ceived and  thought,  and  that  it  must  be  blessed 

Max  MuRer     Nineteenth  Century,  May,  1893,  p  777 

Atom.    See  ATOMIC  THEORY. 

Atomic  Philosophy.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Leucippus,  Democrttus,  and 
Epicurus,  that  the  world  is  composed 
of  a  concourse  of  atoms,  or  particles 
of  matter  so  minute  as  to  be  incapable 


Atomic  Theory 


Atticus 


of  further  diminution.    Cp.  CORPUS- 
CULAR PHILOSOPHY. 

Atomic  Theory.  The  doctrine  that 
all  elemental  bodies  consist  of  aggre- 
gations of  atoms  (le.  the  smallest  in- 
divisible particles  of  the  element  in 
question),  not  united  fortuitously,  but 
according  to  fixed  proportions.  The 
four  laws  of  Dalton  are — constant  pro- 
portion, reciprocal  proportion,  mul- 
tiple proportion,  and  compound  pro- 
portion. 

These  laws  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  atomic  philo- 
sophy of  Leucippus  It  merely  means  that  gases  and 
other  elements  always  combine  in  certain  known  rati.ce 
or  units. 

Atomic  Volume.  The  space  occu- 
pied by  a  quantity  of  an  element  com- 
pared with,  or  in  proportion  to,  atomic 
weight. 

Atomic  Weight.  The  weight  of  an 
atom  of  an  element,  compared  with 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  standard  of 
unity. 

Atomy.    See  ANATOMY. 

Atos'sa.  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  so  called  by  Pope  (Moral 
Essays,  n),  because  she  was  the  friend 
of  iLady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
whom  he  calls  Sappho.  Herod'otus 
says  that  Atossa,  the  mother  of 
Xerxes,  was  a  follower  of  Sappho. 

A-trlp.  The  anchor  is  a-tnp  when 
it  has  just  been  drawn  from  the 
ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
A  sail  is  a-trvp  when  it  has  been 
hoisted  from  the  cap,  and  is  ready  for 
trimming. 

Attaint  (etymologically  the  same 
word  as  attain,  through  Fr.  from  Lat. 
ad,  to,  tangere,  to  touch).  An  old  term 
in  chivalry,  meaning  to  strike  the 
helmet  and  shield  of  an  antagonist  so 
firmly  with  the  lance,  held  in  a  direct; 
line,  as  either  to  break  the  lance  or 
overthrow  the  person  struck.  Hence, 
to  convict,  condemn ;  hence,  to  con- 
demn one  convicted  of  treason  to  loss 
of  honours  and  death.  The  later 
development  of  the  word  was  affected 
by  its  fanciful  association  with  taint 

At'tercop*.  An  ill-tempered,  malig- 
nant person,  who  mars  all  sociability , 
from  the  Old  English  name  for  tne 
spider,  which  was  supposed  to  bo 
poisonous.  (O.B.  atter,  poison,  and 
cop,  which  is  from  either  coppa,  the 


The  Attic  Bird.  The  nightingale  ; 
so  called  either  because  Philomel  was 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Athens, 
or  because  of  the  great  abundance  of 
nightingales  in  Attica 

Where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  Hummer  long 

Milton     Parodist  Regained,  iv,  '245 

The  Attic  Boy.  Cephalos,  beloved 
by  Aurora  or  Morn  ;  passionately  fond 
of  hunting. 

Till  civil  suited  Morn  appear, 

Not  tricked  and  frounced,  as  she  wad  wont 

With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 

But  kerchiefed  in  a  comely  cloud 

Milton    11  Ffnteroso 


Inviolable  faith,  the 
of    Punic   faith.    See 


Attic  Faith. 
very   opp< 
PTJNICA  FIDES. 

The  Attic  Muse.  Xenophon  (B.C. 
444-356),  the  historian,  a  native  of 
Athens  ;  so  called  because  the  style  of 
his  composition  is  a  model  of  elegance. 

Attic  Order,  in  architecture,  a  small 
square  pillar  or  pilaster  of  any  of  the 
five  orders.  See  ORDERS. 

Attic  Salt.  Elegant  and  delicate 
wit.  Salt,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
was  a  common  term  for  wit,  or 
sparkling  thought  well  expressed  ; 
thus  Cicero  says,  Scipio  omnes  safe 
supera'bat.  (Scipio  surpassed  all  in 
wit).  The  Athenians  were  noted  for 
their  wit  and  elegant  turns  of  thought. 

Attics,  Attic  Story.  Attics  arc  the 
rooms  in  the  attic  story,  which  is  an 
extra  story  made  in  the  roof.  In  the 
Roman  and  Renaissance  stylos  of 
architecture  the  low  story  above  the 
cornice  or  entablature  is  called  the 
*'  Attic,"  because  it  was  usually  con- 
structed of  small  pilasters  instead  of 
columns.  See  ATTIC  ORDER. 

Humorously,  the  attic  or  attic  story 
is  the  head  ;  the  body  being  compared 
to  a  house,  the  head  is  the  highest 
story. 

Hero  a  gentleman  present,  who  had  to  W§  attic 
More  pepper  than  brains,  shrieked  •    "  The  mao'i  * 
fanatic"  Criac$,  &Q 


Attic,  The  Attic  Bee,  Soph'octes  (B  c 
495-405),  the  tragic  poet,  a  native  of 
Athens ;  so  called  from  the  great 
sweetness  of  his  compositions.  See 
also  ATHENIAN  BEE. 


He's  got  rats  in  the  attic.  8aid  of 
a  harmless  lunatic  or  silly  mono- 
maniac. 

Ill  furnished  in  the  attic  story.  Not 
clover,  dull. 

Queer  in  the  attic  story.  Fuddled, 
partially  intoxicated,  or  *•  not  quite 
right  in  the  head  " 

At'tlcus.  The  mosfc  elegant  ami 
finished  scholar  of  tho  Romans,  ami 
a  bookseller  (B.C.  109-a^).  Bis  ad- 
mirable taste  and  sound  judgment 
were  so  highly  thought  of  that  oven 
Cicero  submitted  several  of  hi«  treat- 
ises to  him. 

The  Christian  Atticus.  Reginald 
Heber  (1783-1826),  Bishop  of  Calcutta* 


Attila 


Augsburg  Confession 


The  English  Atticus.  Joseph  Addi- 
son  (1672-1719),  so  called  by  Pope 
(Prologue  to  Satires))  on  account  of 
his  refined  taste  and  philosophical 
mind. 

The  Irish  Atticus.  George  Faulkner 
(1700-75),  bookseller,  publisher,  and 
friend  of  Swift ;  so  called  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  when  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

Attila.    See  ETZEL. 

Attin'gians.  Heretics  of  the  Sth 
century,  who  solemnized  baptism 
with  the  words,  "I  am  the  living 
water." 

Attis.    See  ATYS. 

Attorney  (Fr.  atourner,  to  attorn, 
or  turn  over  to  another).  One  legally 
qualified  to  manage  matters  in  law  for 
others,  and  to  prosecute  or  defend 
others,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
solicitor  is  one  who  solicits  or  petitions 
in  Courts  of  Equity  on  behalf  of  his 
clients.  At  one  time  solicitors  be- 
longed to  Courts  of  Equity,  and 
attorneys  to  the  other  courts. 

From  and  after  Act  36,  37  Vlot.  Ixvi,  87,  "  all  persona 
admitted  as  eoUdtora,  attorneys,  or  proctors  .  em- 

powered to  practise  in  any  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
is  hereby  transferred  to  the  High  Court  oi  Justice,  or  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  shall  be  called  Solicitors  of  the  Supreme 
Court."  (1873 ) 

Power  of  Attorney.  Legal  author- 
ity given  to  another  to  collect  rents, 
pay  wages,  invest  money,  or  to  act  in 
matters  stated  in  the  instrument  on 
your  behalf,  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  In  such  cases  quod  aliquis 
facit  per  aliquemf  facit  per  se. 

Warrant  of  Attorney.  The  legal  in- 
strument which  confers  on  another  th<» 
**  Power  of  Attorney." 

A'tys.  The  Phrygian  counterpart 
of  the  Greek  Adonis  and  Phoenician 
Tammuz,  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  but  died  in 
youth  at  a  pine-tree,  and  violets 
sprang  from  his  blood.  A  three  days' 
festival  was  held  in  his  honour  every 
spring  ;  great  grief  and  mourning  was 
expressed,  he  was  sought  for  on  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  third  day 
brought  back  to  the  shrine  of  Oybele 
amid  great  rejoicing. 

Au  courant  (Fr.),  "  acquainted 
with "  (literally,  in  the  current  [of 
events]).  To  keep  one  OM  courant  of 
everything  that  passes,  is  to  keep  one 
familiar  with,  or  informed  of,  passing 
events. 

Au  fait  (Fr.).  Skilful,  thorough 
master  of ;  as,  He  is  quite  au  fait  in 
those  matters,  i.e.  quite  master  of  them 
or  conversant  with  them. 

A.U.C*  Abbreviation  of  the  Lat. 
Anno  Urbis  CondUce,  "  from  the 


foundation  of  the  city  "  (Rome).  It 
is  the  starting  point  of  the  Roman 
system  of  dating  events,  and  corre- 
sponds with  B.C.  753. 

Au  pied  de  la  lettre  (Fr.).  Literatim 
et  verbatim;  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  text. 

Arthur  is  but  a  boy,  and  a  wild,  enthusiastic  young 
fallow  whose  opinions  one  must  not  take  au  pied  de  la 
fettra-  Thackeray  Pendenn.it,  i,  11 

Au  revoir  (Fr.).  "  Good  bye  for 
the  present."  Literally,  till  seeing  you 
again* 

Aubalne.    See  DROIT  D'AUBAINE. 
Autory's  Dog.    See  DOG 

Au'deanism.  The  doctrine  of  Au'- 
deus  of  Mesopotamia,  who  lived  in  the 
4th  century.  He  held  various  heretical 
beliefs,  among  which  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  Gen.  i,  26,  justifies  the 
belief  that  God  has  a  sensible  form. 

Audhum'la.  In  Scandinavian  myth- 
ology, the  cow  created  by  Surtr  to 
nourish  Ymir  (q.v.).  She  supplied  him 
with  four  rivers  of  miiir.  Through  her 
licking  the  salty  stones  Buri  arose; 
his  son,  Borr,  was  the  father  of  Odin. 

Audley,  We  will  John  Audley  it. 
A  theatrical  phrase  meaning  to 
abridge,  or  bring  to  a  conclusion,  a 
play  in  progress.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
18th  century  a  travelling  showman 
named  Shuter  used  to  lengthen  out 
his  performance  till  a  goodly  number 
of  newcomers  were  waiting  for  ad- 
mission. An  assistant  would  then  call 
out.  "  Is  John  Audley  here  ?  "  and  the 
play  was  brought  to  an  end  as  soon 


Aud'rey.  In  Shakespeare's  As  You 
Like  It,  an  awkward  country  wench, 
who  jilted  William  for  Touchstone. 
See  also  TAWDRY. 

Auge'an  Stables.  The  stables  of 
Augeas,  the  mythological  king  of  Ebs, 
in  Greece.  In  these  stables  he  had 
kept  3,000  oxen,  and  they  had  not 
been  cleansed  for  thirty  years.  One 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  (q.v.)  was 
to  cleanse  them,  and  he  did  so  by 
causing  two  rivers  to  run  through 
them.  Hence  the  phrase,  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stables,  means  to  clear 
away  an  accumulated  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, moral,  religious,  physical,  or 
'egal. 

Augsburg  Confession.  The  chief 
standard  of  faith  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon  and 
Luther  in  1530,  and  presented  to 
Charles  V  and  the  Diet  of  the  German 
Empire,  which  was  sitting  at  Augs- 
burg. 

The  Interim  of  Augsburg.     A  Con- 


augury 


Auiic  council 


cordat  drawn  up  by  Charles  V  in  1548 
to  allay  the  religious  turmoil  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment, based  on  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  was  to  be  in  force  till 
some  definite  decision  could  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  General  Council  to  be 
held  at  Trent. 

The  Interim  of  Ratisbon  was  a  simi- 
lar temporary  arrangement,  resulting 
from  the  Diet  of  Katisbon  (1541). 

Au'gury  (probably  from  I/at,  avis, 
a  bird,  and  garrire,  to  talk),  means 
properly  the  function  of  an  augur,  ^  e. 
a  religious  official  among  the  Romans 
who  professed  to  foretell  future  events 
from,  omens  derived  chiefly  from  the 
actions  of  birds.  The  augur,  having 
taken  his  stand  on  the  Capit'olme 
Hill,  marked  out  with  his  wand  the 
space  of  the  heavens  to  be  the  field 
of  observation,  and  divided  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  If  the  birds  appeared 
on  the  left  of  the  division  the  augury 
was  unlucky,  but  if  on  the  right  it 
was  favourable, 

"  Hall,  gentle  bird,  turn  thy  -wings  ajid  fly  on  my  right 
hand  I  "  but  the  bird  flew  on  the  left  side     Then  the  cat 
grew  very  heavy,  for  he  knew  the  omen  to  be  unlucky 
Reynard  Vie  Pox,  III 

This  form  of  divination,  may  have 
been  due  to  the  earliest  sailors,  who, 
if  they  ever  got  out  of  sight  of  land, 
would  watch  the  flight  of  birds  for 
indications  of  the  shore.  Cp.  IN- 
AUGURATE ;  SINISTER. 

August.  This  month  was  once 
called  sextllis,  as  it  was  the  sixth  from 
March,  with  which  tho  year  used  to 
open,  but  was  changed  to  Augmtua 
in  compliment  to  Augustus  (B.C. 
63-14  A  r>.),  the  first  Roman 
Emperor,  whose  "  lucky  month "  it 
was.  Cp.  JULT.  It  was  the  month 
in  which  he  entered  upon  his  first 
consulship,  celebrated  three  triumphs, 
received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from 
the  legions  which  occupied  the  Janic'- 
ulum,  reduced  Egypt,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  wars. 

The  old  Dutch  name  for  August  was  Oott-maand 
(harvest-month);  the  old  Saxon  Weod-monalh  (weed- 
mouth),  where  weed  signifies  vegetation  in  general  In 
the  French  Republican  calendar  It  was  called  Ther- 
midor  (hot  month,  July  19th  to  August  17th) 

Augusta.  The  Roman  name  for 
their  town  that  occupied  the  site  of 
the  City  of  London. 

Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields, 

or  Mcend 

Some  eminence,  Augusta,  In  thy  plains, 
And  see  the  country  far  diffused  around, 

JT/uwwon  •  Sprint,  102,  107  0 

Augustan  Age.  The  best  literary 
period  of  a  nation  ;  so  called  from 
Augustus  (see  AUGUST),  whose  period 
was  the  most  fruitful  and  splendid 
time  of  Latin  literature.  Horace, 
Ovid,  Propestius,  Tibullus,  Virgil, 


etc  ,  flourished  in  his  reign  (B.C.  27- 

14A.D.). 

Augustan  Age  of  English  Literature. 
The  period  of  Pope,  Addison,  Steele, 
Thomson,  and  the  classical  writers  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 

Augustan  History.  A  series  of  his- 
tories of  the  Roman  Empire  from 
Hadrian  to  Numerianus  (117-285),  of 
unknown  authorship  and  date,  but 
ascribed  to  ^ihus  Sparlianus,  Julius 
Capitolmus,  JKhus  Lampndius,  Vul- 
catius  Gallicanus,  Tr^bellms  Pollio, 
and  Flavius  Vopiscus 

Augustine,  The  Second.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  Angehc  Doctor  (q.v.). 

Augustinian  Canons.  An  order  of 
monks  founded  in  the  llth  century  by 
Ivo.  Bishop  of  Chart  res,  and  following 
the  traditionary  rule  of  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo  (d.  430).  They  came 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 
and  had  houses  at  Oxford,  Bristol, 
Carlisle,  Walsmgham,  Newstead,  etc. 

Augustinian,  or  Austin,  Friars.  A 
mendicant  order  founded  by  Inno- 
cent IV  in  1260  ;  they  came  to  Bug- 
land  two  years  later.  See  BEGGING 
FRIARS. 

Augustus.  A  title  conferred  in  B.C. 
27  upon  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavi- 
anus,  the  first  Roman  Emperor,  mean- 
ing reverend,  or  venerable,  and  prob- 
ably in  origin  consecrated  by  augury. 
In  the  reign  of  Diocle'tian  (284-313) 
the  two  emperors  each  bore  the  title, 
and  the  two  viceroys  that  of  Ccesar. 
Prior  to  that  time  Ha'drian  limited  the 
latter  to  the  hcnr  presumptive. 

Augustus.  Philippe  II  of  France; 
so  called  because  he  was  born  in  the 
month  of  August  (11C5,  1180-12123.) 

Sigismund  II  of  Poland.  (1620, 
1548-72.) 

Auld  Brig  and  New  Brig,  of  Robort 
Burns,  refers  to  the  bridges  over  the 
river  Ayr,  in  Scotland. 

Auld  Hornle.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  tho  hoathun 
deities  wero  dcgradecl  by  tho  Church 
into  fallen  angels ;  and  Pan,  with  his 
horns,  crooked  nose,  goat's  beard, 
pointed  oars,  and  goat's  feet,  wa» 
transformed  to  his  Hatanic  majesty, 
and  called  Old  Horny. 

O  thou,  whatever  title  auit  th«, 
Auld  Horuie,  Butan,  Nick,  or  Clootie. 

Hum*. 

Auld  Reekie.  Edinburgh  old  town  ; 
so  called  because  it  generally  appears 
to  bo  capped  by  a  cloud  of  "  reek  "  or 

smoke. 

Aullc  Council  (Lat.  aula,  a  court). 
The  council  of  the  Kaiser  in  tho  Holy 
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Aums-ace 


Autolycus 


Roman  Empire,  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal.  It  was  instituted  in  1501, 
and  came  to  an  end  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Empire  in  1806,  though 
the  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  Council  of  State. 

Aums-ace.    See  AMBSAS. 

Aunt  Sally.  A  game  in  which  sticks 
or  cudgels  are  thrown  at  a  wooden 
head  mounted  on  a  pole,  the  object 
being  to  hit  the  nose  of  the  figure,  or 
break  the  pipe  stuck  in  its  mouth. 
The  word  aunt  was  anciently  applied 
to  any  old  woman ,  thus,  m  Shake- 
speare, Puck  speaks  of 

The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii,  1 

Aure'ole.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
same  as  the  ve&ica  piscis  (q.v.},  ^.e.  an 
elliptical  halo  of  light  or  colour  sur- 
rounding the  whole  figure  in  early 
paintings  of  the  Saviour  and  sometimes 
of  the  saints.  Now,  however,  fre- 
quently used  as  though  synonymous 
with  nimbus  (q.v.). 

Du  Conge  informs  us  that  the  aureola  of  nuns  is  while, 
of  martyrs  red,  and  of  doctors  Qreen, 

Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  •whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear-ranged,  unnumbered  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles  • 
And  angels  meeting  UB  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles 

Rosseiti    The  Biased  Eamozd. 

Au'ri  sacra  fames.  A  Latin  "  tag  " 
from  the  ^Bneid  (III,  57),  meaning, 
the  cursed  hunger  for  wealth.  It  is 
applied  to  that  restless  craving  for 
money  which  is  almost  a  monomania. 

Auro'ra.  Early  morning.  Accord- 
ing to  Grecian  mythology,  the  goddess 
Aurora,  called  by  Homer  "  rosy- 
fingered,"  sets  out  before  the  sun,  and 
is  the  pioneer  of  his  rising. 

The  Orator  hath  yoked 
The  Hours,  like  young  Aurora,  to  Ms  car. 

Wordsworth.  Prelude,  vii,  501. 

Aurora's  tears.    The  morning  dew. 

Auro'ra  Borealis.  The  electrical 
lights  occasionally  seen  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  sky ;  also  called  "  North- 
ern Lights,"  and  "  Merry  Dancers." 
See  DEEWBNTWATBB.  The  similar 
phenomenon  that  occurs  in  the  south 
and  round  the  South  Pole  is  known  as 
the  Aurora  Australia,  or  Septentno- 
nalte. 

Auso'nia.  An  ancient  name  of 
Italy ;  so  called  from  Auson,  son  of 
Ulysses,  and  father  of  the  Axiso'nes. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  lore  theo  still 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  Tines ,  nor  for  Ausonla's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

Oowp«r     The  Task,  11,  200-16 

Aus'plces.  In  ancient  Borne  the 
auspex  (pi.  auspices,  from  avis,  a  bird 


and  spectre,  to  observe)  was  one  who 
observed  the  flight  of  birds  and  inter- 
preted the  omens.  Cp.  AUGTJBY. 

Only  the  chief  in  command  was 
allowed  to  take  the  auspices  of  war, 
and  if  a  subordinate  gained  a  victory, 
he  was  said  to  win  it  "  under  the 
good  auspices "  of  his  superior. 
Hence  our  modern  use  of  the  term. 

Aus'ter  (Gr.  auste'ros,  hot,  dry).  A 
wind  pernicious  to  flowers  and  health. 
In  Italy  one  of  the  South  winds 
was  so  called ;  its  modern  name 
is  the  Sirocco.  In  England  it  is  a 
damp  wind,  generally  bringing  wet 
weather. 

Whan  the  wode  wexeth  rody  of  roscne  floures,  in  the 
first  somer  sesoun,  thorugh  the  brethe  of  the  winde 
Zephirus  that  wexeth  warm,  ylf  the  cloudy  wind  Auster 
blowe  felliche,  than  goth  awey  the  fairnesse  of  thomes 
Chaucer     Soethius,  H,  ill. 

Austin  Friars.  See  AUGXISTINIAN 
FKEABS.  The  narrow  lane  m  the  City 
of  London  of  this  name  is  so  called 
Because  it  is  on  part  of  the  site  of  an 
Augustiman  priory,  the  church  of 
which  still  remains. 

Aut  Caesar  aut  nullus  (Lat.  either 
a  Caesar  or  a  nobody).  Everything  or 
nothing;  all  or  not  at  all.  Csesar 
used  to  say,  "  he  would  sooner  be  first 
in  a  village  than  second  at  Rome." 
The  phrase  was  used  as  a  motto  by 
Caesar  Borgia  (1478-1507),  the  natural 
son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Authentic  Doctor.  A  title  be- 
stowed on  the  scholastic  philosopher, 
Gregory  of  Bim'ini  (d  1358). 

Authorized      Version,      The.     See 

BIBLE,  THE  ENGLISH. 

Auto  da  F6  (Port,  an  act  of  faith)  A 
day  set  apart  by  the  Inquisition  for 
the  examination  of  heretics,  or  for  the 
carrying  into  execution  of  the  sen- 
tences imposed  by  it.  Those  who 
persisted  in  their  heresy  were  delivered 
to  the  secular  arm  and  usually  burnt. 
The  reason  why  inquisitors  burnt  their 
victims  was,  because  they  are  for- 
bidden to  "  shed  blood  "  ;  an  axiom 
of  the  Boman.  Catholic  Church  being, 
Eccle'&ia  non  novit  san'gumem  (The 
Church  is  untainted  with  blood). 

Autogenes.    See  BABBBLIOTS. 

Autol'ycus.  In  Greek  mythology, 
son  of  Mercury,  and  the  craftiest  of 
thieves.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his 
neighbours,  and  changed  their  marks  ; 
but  Si'syphus  outwitted  hinvby  mark- 
ing his  sheep  under  their  feet,  a  device 
which  so  tickled  the  rogue  that  he 
instantly  "  cottoned  "  to  him.  Shake- 
speare uses  Ms  name  for  the  rascally 
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Automedon 


Avernus 


pedla*    in    The    Winter's    Tale,    and 

says : — 

My  father  named  me  Autolycus ,  who  being,  as  I 
am,  littered  (i.«  born)  under  Mercury,  was  likewise  a 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  —  Winter's  Tale,  w,  2 

Autom'edon.  A  coachman.  He 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  com- 
panion and  the  charioteer  of  Achilles, 
but  according  to  Virgil  the  brother-in- 
arms of  Achilles'  son,  Pyrrhus. 

Autumn.  The  third  season  of  the 
year  ;  astronomically,  from  September 
21st  to  December  21st,  but  popularly 
comprising  (in  England)  August, 
September,  and  October. 

figuratively  the  word  may  mean  the 
fruits  of  autumn,  as  in  Milton's : — 

Raised  of  grassy  turf 

Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round, 
And  on  her  ample  square,  from  side  to  side, 
All  autumn  piled.  Paradise  Loat,  v,  391 

or,  a  season  of  maturity  or  decay,  as 
in  Shelley's:— 

His  limbs  were  lean ,  hta  scattered  hair, 
8«red  by  the  autumn,  of  strange  suffering, 
Sung  dirges  in  the  wind  Alattor,  248 

He  is  come  to  his  Autumn.  A  col- 
loquialism, which  may  mean  either 
that  he  has  entered  on  his  period  of 
(natural  or  induced)  decay,  or  to  his 
fall,  "  fall  "  being  formerly  in  England 
and  still  in  America  a  synonym  of 
autumn  (short  for  "  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  "). 

Av'alanche  (Fr.  descent ;  from  a  val, 
to  the  valley).  A  mass  of  snow  mixed 
with  earth,  ice,  and  stones,  which  slips 
down  a  mountain-side  to  the  lower 
ground.  Metaphorically,  we  speak  of 
an.  "  avalanche  of  applause,*'  an 
"  avalanche  of  bouquets  "  showered 
on  the  stage,  etc.,  and  of  anything 
overwhelming : — 

Here  Penury  oft  from  misery's  mount  will  guide 
Bv'n  to  the  summer  door  his  icy  tide, 
And  here  the  avalanche  of  Death  destroy 
Th«  little  cottage  of  domestic  Joy 

Wordworth    flacriptiw  Sketcfiet,  600. 

Av'alon.  A  Celtic  word  meaning 
"  the  island  of  apples,"  and  in  Celtic 
mythology  applied  to  the  Island  of 
Blessed  Souls,  an  earthly  paradise  set 
in  the  western  seas.  In  the  Arthurian 
legends  it  is  the  abode  and  burial- 
place  of  Arthur,  who  was  carried  hither 
by  Morgan  le  Pay.  Its  identification 
with  Glastonbury  (q.v  )  rests  on  etymo- 
logical confusion.  Ogier  le  Bane  and 
Oberon  also  held  their  Courts  at 
Avalon. 

Avant-courier.  An  Anglicized  form 
of  Fr.  avant-coureur,  a  messenger  sent 
before,  one  who  is  to  got  things  ready 
for  a  party  of  travellers,  soldiers,  etc., 
or  to  announce  their  approach 
Figuratively,  anything  said  or  done 
to  prepare  the  way  for  something 


more    important  ;     a    feeler,    a    har- 
binger. 

Avant-garde  (Fr.).  The  advanced 
guard  of  an  army,  usually  nowadays 
cut  down  to  vanguard. 

Avars.    See  BANAT. 

Av'atar'  (Sans,  avatara,  descent  ; 
hence,  incarnation  of  a  god).  In 
Hindu  mythology,  the  advent  to  earth 
of  a  deity  in  a  visible  form.  The  ten 
avata'ras  of  Vishnu  are  by  far  the 
most  celebrated.  1st  advent  (the 
Matsya),  in  the  form  of  a  fish  ;  2nd, 
(the  Kurma),  in  that  of  a  tortoise  ,  3rd 
(the  Varaha),  of  a  boar  ;  4th  (the 
Narasinha),  of  a  monster,  half  man 
and  half  lion  ;  5th  (the  Vamana),  in 
the  form  of  a  dwarf  ;  6th  (Parashu- 
rama),  in  human  form,  as  BAma  with 
the  axe  ;  7th  (  Ram  ac  hand  ra),  again 
as  BAma  ;  8th,  as  Krishna  (q.v.)  ;  Oth, 
as  Buddha.  These  are  all  past.  The 
10th  advent  will  occur  at  the  end  of 
four  ages,  and  will  be  in  the  form  of 
a  white  horse  (Kalki)  with  wings,  to 
destroy  the  earth. 

In  Vishnu  land  what  avatar  ? 
Or  who  in  Moscow,  towards  the  czar  ? 

Browning 

The  word  is  used  metaphorically  to 
denote  a  manif  cstafcron  or  embodiment 
of  some  idea  or  phase':  — 

I  would  take  the  last  yean  of  Queen  Anne's  rdgn  as 
the  zenith,  or  palmy  state,  of  "Whigglwn,  in  its  <llvln«et 
avatar  of  common  sense. 


Ave  atque  vale.    See  VALE* 

Ave  Marl'a  (Lat.  Hail,  Mary  n. 
The  first  two  words  of  the  angers 
salutation  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i, 
28).  In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
the  phrase  is  applied  to  an  invocation 
to  the  Virgin  beginning  with  thowo 
words  ;  and  also  to  the  smaller  beads 
of  a  rosary,  the  larger  ones  Ixiing 
termed  pater-nosters. 

Avenel.  Name  of  a  family,  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  which  appear  in 
Scott's  Monastery  and  Abbot.  The 
White  Lady  of  Avenel  is  a  tutolary 
spirit  m  the  Monastery. 

Avenger  of  Blood,  The.  The  man 
who,  in  the  Jewish  polity,  had  the 
right  of  taking  vengeance  on  him  who 
had  slain  one  of  his  kinsmen  (Josh,  xx, 
5,  etc.).  The  Avenger  in  Ilubrow  in 
called  go  el. 

Cities  of  refug«  were  appointed  for  the  prtitoctlnn  of 
homicides,  and  of  those  who  had  caiuted  another'*  <taath 
by  accident  (Numb  xxxv,  12.)  Tbi  Koran  nfcitUiom 
the  Jewish  custom 

Aver.    See  AVOXHDUPOIQ. 

Aver'nus  (Or.  a-ornis,  "  without  a 
bird  ").  A  lake  in  Campa'ma,,  so 
called  from  the  belief  that  it$  sul- 


Avesta 


Axinomancy 


phusous  and  mephitic  vapours  caused 
R,ny  bird  that  attempted  to  fly  over  it 
bo  fall  into  its  waters.  Latin  mythology 
placed  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  near  it ,  hence  Virgil's  lines : — 

Facilis  decenras  Averno 
Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditia  ; 
Bed  revocare  gradum,  suptoasque  eradere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est,  *Eneid,  vi,  12G 

English  by  Dryden  as  follows: — 

Smooth  the  descent  and  easy  is  the  way , 
(The  dates  of  Hell  stand  open  night  and  day) 
But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies 

Bad  habits  are  easily  acquired  but 
very  hard  to  be  abandoned. 

Aves'ta.  The  Zoroastrian  and  Par- 
see  Bible,  dating  in  its  present  form 
from  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, A  r>.,  collected  from  the  ancient 
writings,  sermons,  etc.,  of  Zoroaster 
(fl.  before  B.C.  800),  oral  traditions, 
etc.  It  is  only  a  fragment,  and  con- 
sists of  (1)  the  Yasna,  the  chief 
liturgical  portion,  which  includes 
Gathas,  or  hymns  ;  (2)  the  Vispered, 
another  liturgical  work  ;  (3)  the  Ven- 
didad,  which,  Uke  our  Pentateuch,  con- 
tains the  laws  ;  (4)  the  Yashts,  deal- 
ing with  stories  of  the  different  gods  ; 
together  with  prayers  and  other 
fragments. 

The  books  are  sometimes  erro- 
neously called  the  Zend-Avesta  ;  this 
is  a  topsy-turvy  misunderstanding 
of  the  term  "  Avesta-Zend,"  which 
means  simply  "  text  and  commen- 
tary." 

Aveu'gle  (Fr.  the  blind  one).  The 
name  given  by  Spenser  to  the  father 
of  Sansfoy,  Sansjoy,  and  Sansloy 
(Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  I,  ca  v). 

Avla'nus.  A  writer  of  imitations  of 
,J3sop's  fables  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
they  were  used  as  a  first  lesson  book 
in  schools. 

Avicenna.    See  ABOU  IBK  SINA. 

A  vlnculo  matrimonii  (Lat.).  A 
total  divorce  from  marriage  ties.  A 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  (i  e.  from 
table  and  bed — from  bed  and  board) 
is  partial,  because  the  parties  may,  if 
they  choose,  come  together  again ; 
but  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matnmonii  is 
granted  in  cases  in  which  the  "  mar- 
riage "  was  never  legal  owing  to  a 
precontract  (bigamy),  consanguinity, 
or  affinity. 

Avoid  Extremes.  A  traditional  say- 
ing of  Pit'tacus  of  Mityle'nS  (B.C. 
652-569),  one  of  the  seven  Wise  Men 
of  Greece.  It  is  echoed  in  many 
writers  and  literatures.  Compare  the 
advico  given  by  Phoebus  to  Phaethon 


when  he  was  preparing  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  the  sun : — 

Medio  tutlflsiinus  ibis  (You  will  go  more  safely  in  the 
middle)  —Owd  Met,  ii,  137 

Avoirdupois.  Fr.  avoir,  aver  or 
avi&r,  goods  in  general,  and  poise  = 
poids  (weight).  Not  the  verb,  but 
the  noun  avoir.  Properly  avoir  de  poids 
(goods  having  weight),  goods  sold  by 
weight.  There  is  an  obsolete  English 
word  aver,  meaning  goods  in  general, 
hence  also  cattle  ;  whence  such  com- 
pounds as  aver-corn,  aver-penny,  aver- 
silver  and  aver-land. 

Awar.  One  of  the  sons  of  Eblis 
(q.v.). 

A-weather.  A  sailor's  term ,  to- 
wards the  weather,  or  the  side  on 
which  the  wind  strikes,  the  reverse  of 
a-Ue,  which  is  in  the  lee  or  shelter,  and 
therefore  opposite  to  the  wind  side. 

Awkward*    Not  dexterous,  gauche. 
From  an  O.E.  adjective,  awJc,  mean- 
ing turned   the   wrong   way  round 
back-handed,  or  from  the  left  hand. 

Awkward  Squad.  Military  recruit*. 
not  yet  fitted  to  take  their  place  in 
the  ranks. 

A  "  squad  "  Is  a  small  body  of  soldiers  under  a  sergeant , 
the  word  is  a  contraction  of  "  squadron  "  A  squadron  of 
cavalry  is  the  unit  of  a  regiment,  as  a  rule  four  going  to  a 
regiment.  In  the  Navy  a  squadron  is  a  section  of  a  fleet. 

Awl.  "  m  pack  up  my  awls  and 
be  gone,"  i.e.  all  my  goods.  The  play 
is  on  awl  and  all. 

He  has  an  axe  to  grind.  Some 
selfish  motive  in  the  background ; 
some  personal  interest  to  answer. 
Franklin  tells  of  a  man  who  wanted 
to  grind  his  axe,  but  had  no  one  to 
turn  the  grindstone.  Going  to  the 
yard  where  he  saw  young  Franklin, 
he  asked  the  boy  to  show  him  how 
the  machine  worked,  and  kept  prais- 
ing him  till  his  axe  was  ground,  and 
then  laughed  at  him  for  nis  pains. 

Axe.  "  To  hang  up  one's  axe"  To 
retire  from  business,  to  give  over  a 
useless  project.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
battle-axe,  formerly  devoted  to  the 
gods  and  hung  up  when  fighting  was 
over.  See  ASK. 

To  put  the  axe  on  the  lielve.  To 
solve  a  difficulty.  To  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head. 

To  send  the  axe  after  the  helve. 
To  spend  money  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  bad  debts. 

Where  the  chicken  got  the  axe.  See 
To  get  it  in  the  neok,  under  NECK. 

Ax'Inoman'cy.  A  method  of  divina- 
tion practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
with  a  view  to  discovering  crime.  An 
agate,  or  piece  of  jet,  was  placed  on  a 
red-hot  axe,  and  indicated  the  guilt? 
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Ayah 


person   by   its   motion.      (Gr. 
manteia ) 

A'yah.  Now  an  Anglo-Indian  word, 
but  originally  Portuguese.  A  native 
Hindu  nurse  or  lady's  maid. 

Aye 'shah.  Mahomet's  second  and 
favourite  wile.  He  married  her  when 
she  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  died 
in  her  arms.  She  was  born  about  611 
and  died  about  678. 

Aymon,    The    Pour    Sons    of.    A 

mediaeval  French  romance  belonging 
to  the  Charlemagne  cycle.  Aymon  is 
a  semi-mythical  hero,  and  was  father 
of  Beynaud  (or  Binaldo,  q.v.),  Guis- 
card,  Alard,  and  Richard,  all  of  whom 
were  knighted  by  Charlemagne.  The 
earliest  version  was  probably  com- 
piled by  Huon  de  Villeneuve  from 
earlier  chansons  in  the  13th  century. 
The  brothers,  and  their  famous  horse 
Bayard  (q*v.)9  appear  m  many  poems 
and  romances,  including  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem Delivered,  Pulci's  Morgante  Mag- 
giore,  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato, 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  etc.,  and  it 
formed  the  basis  of  a  number  of  French 
chap-books. 

Ayr'shire  Poet.  Bobert  Burns 
(1750-96),  who  was  born  near  the 
town  of  Ayr. 

Azaz'el.  In  Lev.  xvi  we  read  that 
among  other  ceremonies  the  high 
priest,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  cast 
lots  on  two  goats  ;  one  lot  was  for  the 
Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  Azaz'el ; 
the  goat  on  which  the  latter  lot  fell 
was  the  scapegoat  (#.v.)»  No  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  word  Azazel 
has  been  forthcoming ;  it  may  have 
referred  to  the  scapegoat  itself,  or  the 
place  to  which  it  was  sent,  or  (which 
seems  most  likely)  to  an  evil  spirit 
inhabiting  the  desert.  Milton  uses 
the  name  for  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  rebel  angels  (Paradise  Lost,  i,  534). 
In  Mohammedan  legend,  Azazel  is  a 
jmn  of  the  desert;  when  God  com- 
manded the  angels  to  worship  Adam, 
Asazel  replied,  ™  Why  should  the  son 
of  fire  fall  down  before  a  son  of  clay  ?  " 
and  God  cast  him  out  of  heaven.  His 
name  was  then  changed  to  JEblis  (#.v.)» 
which  means  *'  despair." 

Azazlel.  In  Byron's  Heaven  and 
Earth,  a  seraph  who  fell  in  love  with 
An'ah,  a  granddaughter  of  Cam. 
When  the  flood  came,  he  carried  her 
under  his  -wing  to  another  planet. 

A'zor's  Mirror.  Z&ni're  is  the  name 
of  the  lady,  and  Azor  that  of  the 
beast,  in  Marmontel's  tale  of  Beauty 
and  the  Beast.  Z^mi're  entreats  the 
kind  monster  to  let  her  soo  her  father, 
if  only  for  a  few  moments  ;  so  draw- 


ing aside  a  curtain,  he  shows  him  to 
her  in  a  magic  mirror,  which,  like  a 
telescope,  rendered  distant  objects 
distinctly  visible. 

Az'oth  (Arab.)  The  alchemist's 
name  for  mercury  ;  also  the  panacea 
or  universal  remedy  of  Paracelsus. 
Browning,  in  his  poem  Paracelsus  (Bk. 
v),  gives  the  name  to  Paracelsus's 
sword. 

Last,  my  good  sword  ,  ah,  tnwty  Azoth,  Icftpoat 
Beneath  thy  master's  grasp  for  the  la«t  tlm«  ? 

Az'rael.  In  Mohammedan  legend, 
the  angel  that  watches  over  the  dying, 
and  takes  the  soul  from  the  body  ; 
the  angel  of  death.  He  will  be  the 
last  to  die,  but  will  do  so  at  the  second 
•  trump  of  the  archangel.  See  ADAM. 

The  Wings  of  Azrael.  The  approach 
of  death  ;  the  signs  of  death  coming 
on  the  dying. 

Az'rafll.    See 


Aztecs.  A  branch  of  the  Nahuatl 
Indians  who  came  (probably)  from 
the  north-west  and  settled  m  the 
valley  of  Mexico  about  the  llth  or 
12th  century,  and  ultimately  subju- 
gated the  aborigines.  Their  power 
was  put  to  an  end  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Cortes  between  1519  and  1530. 

Azure.  Sky  blue.  Kepresented  in 
royal  arms  by  the  planet  Jupiter,  in 
noblemen's  by  the  sapphire.  Tho 
ground  of  the  old  shield  pi  Franco  was 
azure.  Bmblem  of  fidelity  and  truth. 
Represented  in  heraldic  devices  by 
horizontal  lines,  fltimatoly  Arabic  or 
Persian,  and  connected  with  "  lapis 
lazuh,"  for  which  the  word  "  azure  " 
used  to  stand.  The  blue  colour  in 
coats  of  arms  ;  represented  m  en- 
graving by  horizontal  linos.  Also 
used  as  a  synonym  for  tho  clear,  blue 
sky. 

Azu'riel.  See  KENSINGTON  GAR- 
DEN. 

Az'ymites  (Gr.  azamos,  unleavened)* 
Tho  Boman  Catholics  are  so  called  by 
the  Greek  Church,  because  the  holy 
wafers  used  by  them  in  the  Eucharist 
are  made  of  unleavened  bread 


B 

B.  The  form  of  the  Roman  capital 
"  B  "  can  be  traced  through  early 
Greek  to  Phoenician  and  Egyptian 
hieratic ;  the  small  "  b  "  is  dtTivinl 
from  tho  cursive  form  of  tho  capital. 
Tho  letter  is  called  in  Hebrow  belh  (a 
house) ;  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  it 
was  represented  by  tho  crano. 
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Babouin 


B  in  Roman  notation  stands  for 
300  ;  with  a  fane  above,  it  denotes 
3,000. 

For  Becarre  and  Sternal  (French  for  B  sharp  and  B  flat) 
see  BLC-ARIIB 

Marked  with  a  B.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  as  late  as  the  17th  century 
(especially  in  America),  this  letter  was 
branded  on  the  forehead  of  convicted 
blasphemers.  In  Prance  eire  marque1 
au  "  6  "  means  to  be  either  one-eyed, 
hump-backed,  or  lame  (borgne,  bossu, 
bovteux) ;  hence,  a  poor,  miserable  sort 
of  creature. 

Not  to  know  B  from  a,  battledore,  or 
pom  a  bull's  foot.  To  be  quite  illiter- 
ate, not  to  know  even  one's  letters 
Conversely,  /  know  B  from  a  bull's 
foot,  means  "  I'm  a  sharp,  knowing 
person  ;  you  can't  catch  me  '  "  Cp. 
HAWK  and  HANDSAW. 

B.C.  In  dates  an  abbreviation  for 
"  Before  Christ,"  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Marked  with  B.C.  When  a  soldier 
disgraced  himself  by  insubordination 
he  was  formerly  marked  with  "  B.C." 
(bad  character)  before  he  was 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment. 

B.  and  S.     Brandy  and  soda 

B.  K.  S.  A  humorous  abbreviation 
of  BarracKS,  which  formerly  used  to 
be  given  as  an  address  by  officer*!  in 
mufti  who  did  not  wish  to  give  their 
own  address. 

B  Flats.  Bugs ;  which  obnoxious 
insects  are  characterized  by  their  flat- 
ness. See  also  NOEFOLK-HOWABDS. 
Cp.  F  SHABP. 

B's.  Four  B's  essential  for  social 
success.  Blood,  brains,  brass,  brads 
(money).  (Amer.) 

B.  of  B.  K.  Some  mysterious  ini- 
tials applied  to  himself  in  his  diary  by 
Arthur  Orton,  "  the  Tichborne  Claim- 
ant." Supposed  to  denote  "  Baronet 
of  British  Kingdom." 

Baal.  A  Semitic  word  meaning 
proprietor  or  possessor,  primarily  the 
title  of  a  god  as  lord  of  a  place  (e.g. 
Baal-peor,  lord  of  Peor),  or  as  pos- 
sessor of  some  distinctive  character- 
istic or  attribute  (e  g.  Baal-zebub,  or 
Beelzebub,  q.v.).  The  worship  of  the 
Baals — for  they  were  legion — was 
firmly  established  in  Canaan  at  the 
time  of  the  Israelites'  incursion ;  the 
latter  adopted  many  of  the  Canaamt- 
jsh  mtes,  and  grafted  them  on  to  their 
own  worship  of  Jehovah,  Jehovah  be- 
coming— especially  when  worshipped 
at  the  "  high  places  " — merely  the 
national  Baal  It  was  this  form  of 
worship1  that  Hosea  and  other  pro- 
phets denounced  as  heathenism.  Bel 


(%'V.)  is  the  Assyrian  form  of  the  name. 
See  also  BELPHEGOR. 

Baalbec.    See  CHILMINAR 

Babel.  A  perfect  Babel.  A  thor- 
ough confusion.  "  A  Babel  of  sounds  " 
A  confused  uproar,  in  which  nothing 
can  be  heard  but  hubbub.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel  (Gen.  xi) 

God  .          comes  down  to  see  their  city, 

and  in  derision  sets 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  raze 
Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 
To  sow  a  jangling  noiae  oi  words  unknown. 
Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders  ,  each  to  othei  calls 
Not  understood  Thus  was  the  building  left 

Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  named 

MiUon    Paradise  Lost,  xil,  48  62 

Babes  In  the  Wood.  See  CHILDREN. 
The  phrase  has  been  humorously  ap- 
plied to  (1)  simple  trustful  folks,  never 
suspicious,  and  easily  gulled  ,  (2)  in- 
surrectionary hordes  that  infested  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  and  the  woods 
of  Enniscorthy  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  ;  and  (3)  men  in  the 
stocks  or  in  the  pillory 

Babes,  Protecting  Deities  of.  Ac- 
cording to  Varro,  Roman  infants  were 
looked  after  by  Vagitanus,  the  god 
who  caused  them  to  utter  their  first 
cry ;  Fabulmus,  who  presided  over 
their  speech;  Cuba,  the  goddess  who 
protected  them  in  their  cots  ;  and 
Donudu'ca,  who  brought  young  chil- 
dren safe  home,  and  kept  guard 
over  them  when,  out  of  their  parents' 
sight. 

Babies  in  the  Eyes.    Love  in  the 

expression  of  the  eyes.  Love  is  the 
little  babe  Cupid,  and  hence  the  con- 
ceit, originating  from  the  miniature 
image  of  oneself  in  the  pupil  of 
another's  eyes. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy  [Cupid]        Lord  Surrey 

She  clung  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten  kisses 
Toyed  with  his  locks,  looked  babies  in  his  eyes. 

JBeywood    Low'*  Mteirett 

Baboon,  Lewis.    See  LEWIS. 

Babouin.  Ta^ez-vous,  petite  ba- 
bouvn, ;  laisses  paries  votre  mere,  qui  est 
plus  sage  gue  vous.  The  tale  or  fable 
is  this :  A  girl  one  day  went  to  make 
an  offering  to  Venus,  and  prayed  the 
goddess  to  give  her  for  husband  a 
young  man  on  whom  she  had  fixed  her 
affections.  A  young  fellow  happened 
at  the  time  to  be  behind  the  image  of 
Cupid,  and  hearing  the  petition,  re- 
plied, "  So  fine  a  gentleman  is  not  for 
such  as  you."  The  voice  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  image,  and  the  girl 
replied,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little 
monkey ;  let  your  mother  speak,  for 
she  is  wiser  than  you." 
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Babylon 


Bacchus 


Babylon.  The  Modem  Babylon. 
So  London  is  sometimes  called,  on 
account  of  its  wealth,  luxury,  and 
dissipation ;  also  (with  allusion  to 
Babel)  because  of  the  many  nation- 
alities that  meet,  and  languages  that 
are  spoken  there. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon. 
See  HANGING. 

The  whore  of  Babylon.  An  epithet 
bestowed  on  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  early  Puritans  and 
some  of  their  descendants.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  Rev.  xvii-xix.  (Op.  So  ABLET 
WOMAN).  In  the  book  of  the  Revela- 
tion Babylon  stands  for  the  city  of 
the  Antichrist  (g.v.)* 

Babylonian  Captivity.  The  seventy 
years  that  the  Jews  were  captives  in 
Babylon.  They  were  made  captives 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  released  by 
Cyrus  (B  c.  636). 

Babylonian  Numbers.  Nee  Baby- 
lonws  temptdris  numeros  (Horace :  Odes, 
Bk.  i,  xi,  2).  Do  not  pry  into  futurity 
by  astrological  calculations  and  horo- 
scopes Do  not  consult  fortune- 
tellers. The  Chaldeans  were  the  most 
noted  ol  astrologers 

Babylonish  Garment,  A.  Baby- 
lowtca  vestia,  a  garment  woven  with 
divers  colours.  Pliny,  viii,  74. 

I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment, 
Joth ,  vil,  21 

Baca,  The  Valley  ol  An  unidenti- 
fied place  mentioned  m  Ps.  Ixxxiv,  6, 
meaning  the  Valley  of  Weeping,  and 
so  translated  m  the  Revised  Version. 
Baca  trees  were  either  mulberry  trees 
or  balsams. 

Ow  sources  of  common  pleasure  dry  up  as  -we  Journey 
on  through  the  vale  of  lia'cha.  —ScoU  •  The  Antiwar y. 

Bacbuc.  A  Chaldean  or  Assyrian 
word  for  an  earthenware  pitcher, 
cruse,  or  bottle,  taken  by  Rabelais  as 
the  name  of  the  Oracle  oil  the  Holy 
Bottle  (and  of  its  priestess),  to  which 
Pantagruel  and  his  companions  made 
a  famous  voyage.  The  question  to  be 
proposed  was  whether  or  not  Panurgc 
ought  to  marry  The  Holy  Bottle 
answered  with  a  click  like  the  noise 
made  by  a  glass  snapping  Bacbuc 
told  Panurge  the  noise  meant  trine 
(drmk),  and  that  was  the  response, 
the  most  direct  and  positive  ever  given 
by  the  oracle  Panurge  might  inter- 
pret it  as  he  liked,  the  obscurity  would 
always  save  the  oracle.  See  ORACLE. 

Bacchanalia.  The  triennial  fes- 
tivals held  at  night  IA  Rome  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  called  in  Greece  JDionysia, 
Dionysus  being  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  Bacchus.  In  Home,  and  in  later 
m  Greece,  they  were  character- 


ized by  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
licentiousness  of  all  kinds  ;  but  origin- 
ally they  were  very  different  from 
this,  and  are  of  greater  importance 
than  are  any  other  ancient  festivals 
on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  drama  ; 
for  in  Attica,  at  the  Dionysia  choragic 
literary  contests  were  held,  and  from 
these  both  tragedy  and  comedy  origin- 
ated. Hence  bacchanalian,  drunken. 
The  terms  are  now  applied  to  any 
drunken  and  convivial  orgy  on  the 
grand  scale. 

Bacchanals  (see  also  BAG  p'  NAILS), 
Bacchants,  Bacchantes.  Priests  and 
priestesses,  or  male  and  female  vo- 
taries, of  Bacchus  ;  hence,  a  drunken 
roysterer. 

The  ivy  lolls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 
Over  her  eyebrows,  hiding  her  eyea  , 

The  wild  rine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 
Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs. 

8wii&wn«    Alalania  in  Galydon 

A  female  wine-bibber ;  so  called 
from  the  "  bacchantes,"  or  female 
priestesses  of  Bacchus.  They  wore 
fillets  of  ivy. 

Bacchus.  In  Roman  mythology^  the 
god  of  wine,  the  Dionysus  of  the 
Greeks,  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele.  He 
is  represented  in  early  art  as  a  bearded 
man  and  completely  clad,  but  after 
the  time  of  Praxiteles  as  a  beautiful 
youth  with  black  eyes,  golden  locks, 
flowing  with  curls  about  his  shoulders, 
and  filleted  with  ivy.  In  peace  his 
robe  was  purple,  in  war  ho  was  cov- 
ered with  a  panther's  skin.  His 
chariot  was  drawn  by  panthers. 

In  the  famous  statue  at  the  Bor- 
ghese  Palace  he  has  a  bunch  of  grapes 
in  his  hand  and  a  panther  at  his  foot. 
Pliny  tells  us  that,  after  his  conquest 
of  India,  Bacchus  entered  Thuboa  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants,  arid, 
according  to  some  accounts,  ho  mar- 
ried Ariadne  after  Theseus  had  de- 
serted her  in  Naxos. 

The  name  "  Bacchus  **  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Gr.  lacchm  (from  IttchS,  a 
shout),  and  was  originally  merely  an 
epithet  of  Dionyfius  as  the  noisy  or 
rowdy  god. 

AB  Jolly  Bacchus,  god  of  plenuiuro, 

Charmed  the  wide  world  with  drink  nail  dances. 

And  all  his  thousand  airy  feitclos  /'om«U 

Bacchus  sprang  from  the  thigh  of 
Zeus*  The  tale  is  that  Sem'eia,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Juno,  aakpd  55t»u«  to 
appear  before  her  in  ail  JUH  glory,  but 
the  foolish  request  prowd  her  <jU»ath, 
Zeus  saved  the  child  which  was  pre- 
maturely born  by  st»wmg  it  up  in  his 
thigh  till  it  came  to  maturity, 

What  has  Unit  to  do  loith  tiacchu&t 
i.e.  what  ha«  that  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand  ?  When  Theapia  In- 
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troduced  recitations  in  the  vintage 
songs,  the  innovation  was  suffered  to 
p^ass,  so  long  as  the  subject  of  recita- 
tion bore  on  the  exploits  of  Bacchus ; 
but  when,  for  variety  sake,  he  wan- 
dered to  other  subjects,  the  Greeks 
pulled  him  up  with  the  exclamation, 
"  What  has  that  to  do  with  Bacchus  ?  " 
Cp.  MOUTONS. 

Bacchus  a  noye1  plus  d'hommes  que 
Neptune.  The  ale-house  wrecks  more 
men  than  the  ocean 

A  priest,  or  son,  of  Bacchus.  A 
toper. 

The  jolly  old  priests  of  Bacchus  In  the  parlour  make 
their  libations  of  claret 

J  S  Le  Fanu     The  Bouse  in  the  Churchyard,  p  113 

Bacchus,  in  the  Lusiad,  is  the  evil 
demon  or  antagonist  of  Jupiter,  the 
lord  of  destiny.  As  Mars  is  the 
guardian  power  of  Christianity,  Bac- 
chus is  the  guardian  power  of  Moham- 
medanism 

Bachelor.  A  man  who  has  not  been 
married.  This  is  a  word  whose  ulti- 
mate etymology  is  unknown ;  it  is  from 
O.Fr.  bacheler,  which  is  from  a  late 
Latin  word  baccalans.  This  last  may 
be  merely  a  translation  of  the  French 
word,  as  it  is  only  of  rare  and  very  late 
occurrence,  but  it  may  be  allied  to 
baccalariuS)  a  late  Latin  adjective 
applied  to  farm  labourers,  the  history 
of  which  is  very  doubtful. 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales  (1.  80),  Chaucer  uses  the  word  in 
its  old  sense  of  a  knight  not  old  enough 
to  display  his  own  banner,  and  so 
following  that  of  another. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone,  a  young:  Squyer, 
A  lovyere,  and  a  lusty  bachelor 

Cp.  KNIGHTS  BACHELORS. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  A  student  wlio 
has  passed  his  examinations  and  has 
taken  the  first  or  lowest  degree  at  a 
university,  but  is  not  yet  of  standing 
bo  be  a  master. 

The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca.  The 
last  novel  of  Le  Sage  (published  in 
1736) ;  the  hero  is  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
Bon  Ch£rubin  de  la  Eonda ;  he  is 
placed  in  different  situations  of  life, 
and  associates  with  all  classes  of 
society. 

Bachelor's  buttons.  Several  flowers 
are  so  called.  Red  bachelor's  buttons, 
the  double  red  campion ;  yellow,  the 
upright  crowfoot ;  white,  the  white 
ranunculus,  or  white  campion. 

The  similitude  those  flowers  have  to  the  jagged  death 
buttons  anciently  worne  .  gave  occasion  to  call 
them  Bachelour'a  Buttons  Gerard  Herbal 

Or  else  from  a  custom  still  sometimes 
observed  by  rustics  of  carrying  the 
flower  in  their  pockets  to  know  how 
they  stand  with  their  sweethearts.  If 
the  flower  dies,  it  is  a  bad  omen ;  but 
if  it  does  not  fade,  they  may  hope  for 


the  best ;  hence,  to  wear  bachelor's 
buttonSf  to  remain  a  bachelor. 

Bachelor's  fare.  Bread  and  cheese 
and  kisses. 

Bachelor's  porch.  An  old  name  for 
the  north  door  of  a  church  Men- 
servants  and  poor  men  used  to  sit  on 
benches  down  the  north  aisle,  and 
maidservants  and  poor  women  on  the 
south  side.  After  service  the  men 
formed  one  line  and  the  women 
another,  down  which  the  clergy  and 
gentry  passed. 

A  bachelor's  wife.  A  hypothetical 
ideal  or  perfect  wife. 

Bachelors'  wives  and  maids'  children  be  well  taught. 
Heywood    Proverbt 

Back,  To.  To  support  with  money, 
influence,  or  encouragement ;  as  to 
"  back  a  friend  "  ;  to  lay  money  on 
a  horse  in  a  race,  "  backing  "  it  to 
win  or  for  a  place. 

A  commercial  term,  meaning  to 
endorse.  When  a  merchant  backs  or 
endorses  a  bill,  he  guarantees  its 
value. 

FalstafE  says  to  the  Prince: — 

You  care  not  who  sees  your  back.    Call  you  that  back- 
ing of  your  friends  ?    A  plague  upon  such  backing  t 
Shakespeare     I  Henry  IV,  ii,  4. 

At  the  back  of.  Behind,  following 
close  after.  Figure  from  following  a 
leader. 

With  hall  the  city  at  his  back. 

Byron    Don  Juan. 

At  the  back  of  beyond.  Ever  so 
far  away ;  at  some  very  out-of-the- 
way  place. 

Back  the  oars,  or  back  water,  is  to 
row  backwards,  that  the  boat  may 
move  the  reverse  of  its  ordinary 
direction. 

Back  and  edge.  Entirely,  heartily, 
tooth  and  nail,  with  might  and  mam. 
The  reference  is,  perhaps,  to  a  wedge 
driven  home  to  split  wood. 

They  were  working  back  and  edge  for  me 

Boldretoood    Jobbery  under  Arms,  ch  ii 

Behind  rwu  bach.  When  I  was  not 
present.  When  my  back  was  turned. 

Zaid  on  one's  back.  Laid  up  with 
chronic  ill-health ;  helpless. 

Thrown  on  his  back.  Completely 
worsted.  A  figure  taken  from  wrest- 
ling. 

To    back     and    fill.      A      nautical 
phrase,  denoting  a  mode  of  tacking 
when  the  tide  is  with  the  vessel  and 
the  wind  against  it.     Metaphorically 
to  be  irresolute. 

To  back  out.  To  withdraw  from 
an  engagement,  bargain,  etc. ;  to  re- 
treat from  a  difficult  position. 

To  back  the  field.  To  bet  on  all 
the  horses  bar  one.  A  sporting  term. 

To  back  the  sails.  So  to  arrange 
them  that  the  ship's  way  may  be 
checked. 
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To  bad  up.  To  uphold,  to  sup- 
port. As  one  who  stands  at  your 
back  to  support  you. 

To  break  the  back  of.  To  finish 
the  hardest  part  of  one's  work. 

To  get  one's  back  up.  To  be  irri- 
tated. The  allusion  is  to  a  cat,  which 
sets  its  back  up  when  attacked  by  a 
dog  or  other  animal 

To  go  back  on  one's  word.  To 
withdraw  what  one  has  said ;  to  re- 
fuse to  perform  what  one  has  pro- 
mised. To  go  back  on  a  person  is  to 
betray  him. 

To  have  his  back  at  the  wall.  To 
act  on  the  defensive  against  odds. 
One  beset  with  foes  tries  to  get  his 
back  against  a  wall  that  he  may  not 
be  attacked  by  foes  behind. 

He  planted  Ills  back  against  a  wall,  in  a  skilful  attitude 
of  fence,  ready  with  MB  bright  glancing  rapier  to  do  battle 
with  all  the  heavy  fierce  unarmed  men  some  dx  or  seven 
in  number  Mrs.  Cfaskell  T/u  Poor  Glare,  ill 

To  see  his  back ;  to  see  the  back  of 
anything.  To  get  rid  of  a  person  or 
thing ;  to  see  it  leave. 

To  take  a  back  seat.  To  withdraw 
from  a  position  one  has  occupied  or 
attempted  to  occupy ;  to  retire  into 
obscurity,  usually  as  a  confession  of 
failure  The  phrase  was  originally 
American. 

To  the  back  To  the  backbone, 
entirely 

To  turn,  one's  back  on  another  To 
leave,  forsake,  or  neglect  him.  To 
leave  one  by  going  away. 

Backbite,  To.  To  slander  behind 
one's  back. 

The  only  thing  in  which  all  parties  agreed  was  to  back 
bite  the  manager 

W  Irviitg    Traveller,  JSucJethomc,  p,  193, 

Backbone,  The.    The  main  stay. 

Sober  .  .     practical  men  constitute  the  moral 

backbone  of  the  country 

W  £ooth    In  Darkttt  Xngland  (Ft  1,  2,  p  17) 

To  the  backbone.  Thoroughly,  as 
true  to  the  backbone. 

A  union  man,  and  a  nationalist  to  the  backbone. 
T  Roostwll     T  H.  M&nlon,  oh.  v,  p.  113. 

Backgammon.  The  A  S.  bac  gamen 
(back  game),  so  called  because  the 
pieces  (in  certain  circumstances)  are 
taken  up  and  obliged  to  go  back  to 
enter  at  the  table  again. 

Background.  Placed  in  the  back 
ground,  i.e.  made  of  no  consequence. 
Pictures  have  three  distances,  called 
grounds:  the  foreground,  where  the 
artist  is  supposed  to  be ;  the  middle 
ground,  where  the  most  salient  part 
of  the  picture  is  placed ;  and  the 
background  or  distance,  beyond  which 
the  eye  cannot  penetrate. 

Back-hander.  A  blow  with  the  back 
of  the  hand.  Also  one  who  takes  back 
the  decanter  in  order  to  hand  himself 


another  glass  before  the  decanter  is 
passed  on. 

I'll  take  a  back-hander,  as  Clive  don't  seem  to  drink 
Thackeray     The  tfcuxome*,  ch.  xliii. 

Back-slang.  A  species  of  slang 
which  consists  in  pronouncing  the 
word  as  though  spelt  backwards. 
Thus  police  becomes  ecilop  (hence  the 
term  slop  for  a  policeman),  parsnips, 
8f  insrapi  and  so  on.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  by  London  costermongers. 

Back-speir,  To.  To  cross-examine. 
(Scotch.) 

He  has  the  wit  to  lay  the  scene  in  such  a  remote  .  . 
country  that  nobody  should  be  able  to  back-spelr  him 
Scott    Tht  Betrothed  (Introd ) 

Backstairs  Influence.  Private  or 
unrecognized  influence,  especially  at 
Court.  Royal  palaces  have  more  than 
one  staircase,  and  those  who  sought 
the  sovereign  upon  private  matters 
would  use  one  in  an  unobtrusive 
position ;  it  was,  therefore,  highly 
desirable  to  conciliate  the  servants  or 
underlings  in  charge  of  the  **  back 
stairs." 

Hence,  backstairs  gossip,  tittle-tattle 
obtained  from  servants ;  backstairs 
plots,  underground  or  clandestine 
intrigue. 

Backward  Blessing.    A  curse.    To 

say  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards  was 
to  invoke  the  devil. 
.  Backwardation.  A  Stock  Exchange 
term  denoting  the  sum  paid  by  a 
speculator  on  a  "  bear  account  "  (i.e. 
a  speculation  on  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
certain  stock),  in  order  to  postpone 
the  completion  of  the  transaction  till 
the  next  settling  day.  Cp.  CONTANGO. 

Bacon.  To  baste  your  bacon.  To 
strike  or  scourge  one.  Bacon  is  the  out- 
side portion  of  the  sides  o£  pork,  and 
may  be  considered  generally  as  tho 
part  which  would  receive  a  blow. 

Falstaff  s  remark  to  the  travellers 
at  Gadshill,  "On,  bacons,  on!'*  (I 
Henry  IV,  ii,  2)  is  an  allusion  to  tho 
fact  that  formerly  swine's  ffcsh  formed 
the  staple  food  of  English  rustics : 
hence  such  terms  as  bacon-brains  and 
chaw-bacon  for  a  clownish  blockhead. 

To  save  one's  bacon.  To  save  one- 
self from  injury  ;  to  escape  loss.  The 
allusion  may  be  to  the  care  taken  by 
our  forefathers  to  save  from  the  numer- 
ous dogs  that  frequented  their  houaofi 
the  bacon  which  was  laid  up  for  winter. 

But  at)  ho  row  to  savt*  hi*  IHMWI, 
Jiv  hat  and  wig  he  wax  foraakftn* 

Co&mbe     J*r  Syntax'*  Taw  in  tfwrrrA  «/  <A*  /^totuwjiu, 

vi,  $40. 

He  may  fetch  a  flitch  of  bacon  from 
Dunmow.  Ho  is  so  amiable  and  good- 
tempered  he  will  never  quarrel  with 
his  wife.  The  allusion  is  to  tho  Dun- 
mow  Flitch.  See  DUNMOW, 
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Baeo'nian  Philosophy.  A  system  of 
philosophy  based  on  principles  laid 
down  by  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Ver'- 
ulam,  in  the  2nd  book  of  Ms  Novum 
Or'ganum.  It  is  also  called  inductive 
philosophy. 

Baconian  Theory.  The  theory  that 
Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  attributed 
to  Shakespeare. 

Bacon's  Brazen  Head.    Sec  BRAZEN. 

Bac'trian  Sage.  Zoroaster,  or  Zara- 
thusthra,  the  founder  of  the  Perso- 
Iranian  religion,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  in  Bactria  (the  modern 
Balkh)  before  B.C.  800. 

Bad.  Among  rulers  suraamed  "  The 
Bad  "  are  William  I,  King  of  Sicily 
from  1154  to  1166,  Albert,  Landgrave 
of  Thuringia  and  Margrave  of  Meis- 
sen (d.  1314),  and  Charles  II,  King  of 
Navarre  (1332-87). 

Bad  blood.  vmdictiveness,  ill- 
feeling  ;  hence,  to  make  bad  blood,  or 
to  stir  up  bad  blood,  to  create  or  renew 
ill-feeling  and  a  vindictive  spirit. 

Sad  books.  You  are  ^n  m>y  bad  books. 
See  BLACK  BOOKS. 

Bad  debts.  Debts  not  likely  to  be 
paid. 

Bad  form,  not  comme  il  faut.  Not 
in  good  taste. 

The  Bad  Lands.  In  America,  the 
Mauvaises  Terres  of  the  early  French 
settlers  west  of  Missouri ;  extensive 
tracts  of  sterile,  alkali  hiUs,  rocky, 
desolate,  and  almost  destitute  of 
vegetation,  in  South  Dakota. 

A  bad  lot.  A  person  of  bad  moral 
character,  or  one  commercially  un- 
sound. Also  a  commercial  project  or 
stock  of  worthless  value.  Perhaps 
from  auctioneering  slang,  meaning  a 
lot  which  no  one  will  bid  for.  So  an 
inefficient  soldier  is  called  one  of  the 
King's  bad  bargains. 

A  bad  shot.  A  wrong  guess.  A 
sporting  phrase ;  a  bad  shot  is  one 
which  does  not  bring  down  the  bird 
shot  at,  one  that  misses  the  mark. 

He  is  gone  to  the  bad.  Has  become 
a  ruined  man,  or  a  depraved  character* 
He  is  mixing  with  bad  companions, 
has  acquired  bad  habits,  or  is  (usually 
implying  "  through  his  own  fault  ")  in 
bad  circumstances. 

To  the  bad.  On  the  wrong  side  of 
the  account ;  in  arrears. 

Badaud.  A  booby  C'est  un  franc 
badaudf  he  is  a  regular  booby.  Le 
badaud  de  Paws,  a  French  cockney. 
From  Lat,  badare,  to  gaze  in  the  air, 
to  stare  about  one.  up.  BADINAGE. 

Badge-men.  Licensed  beggars,  or 
almshouae  men;  so  called  because 
they  wore  some  special  dress,  or  other 


badge,  to  indicate  that  they  belonged 
to  a  particular  foundation. 

He  quits  the  gay  and  rich,  the  young  and  free, 
Among  the  badge-men  with  a  badge  to  be 

Orabbe     Borough 

In  former  times  those  who  received 
parish  relief  also  had  to  wear  a  badge. 
It  was  the  letter  P,  with  the  initial  of 
the  parish  to  which  they  belonged,  in 
red  or  blue  cloth,  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  nght  sleeve.  See  DYVOUB. 

Badger,  A.  A  hawker,  huckster,  or 
itinerant  dealer,  especially  in  corn,  but 
also  in  butter,  eggs,  fish,  etc.  The 
word  is  still  in  use  in  some  dialects  ; 
its  derivation  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  it  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  a  badge  worn.  Fuller  derived  it 
from  Lat.  bdjuldre,  to  carry,  but  there 
is  no  substantiation  for  this.  The 
modern  hawker's  licence  dates  from 
the  licences  that  badgers  had  to  obtain 
from  a  Justice  under  Act  5  and  6  Bdw 
VI,  c.  14,  §7. 

"Under  Dec  17,  Ifi65,  we  read  of  "  Certain  persons  upon 
Hvunber  side  who  .  .  by  great  quantities  of  corn,  two 
of  whom  were  authorised  badgers  " 

State  Papers  (Domestic  Series) 

To  badger.  To  tease,  annoy,  or 
persistently  importune,  in  allusion  to 
badger-baiting.  A  badger  was  ken- 
nelled in  a  tub,  where  dogs  were  set 
upon  him  to  worry  him  out.  When 
dragged  from  his  tub  the  poor  beast 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  it  till  he  re- 
covered from  the  attack  This  pro- 
cess was  repeated  several  times. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  the  legs  of 
a  badger  are  shorter  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other. 

I  think  that  Titus  O&tes  was  as  uneven  as  a  badger 
Lord.  Macwlay 

Drawing  a  badger,  is  drawing  him 
out  of  his  tub  by  means  of  dogs. 

In  the  TJ.S.A.  badger  is  the  slang 
name  of  an  inhabitant  of  Wisconsin. 

Badinage.  Playful  raillery,  banter 
(Fr.),  from  the  verb  badvner,  to  joke 
or  jest.  This  is  from  badin,  a  fool,  a 
simpleton,  which  has  the  same  origin 
as  badaud  (see  above),  viz.  Lat.  badare, 
to  gape. 

Badinguet.  A  nickname  given  to 
Napoleon  III.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
name  of  the  workman  whose  clothes 
he  wore  when  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  fortress  of  Ham,  in  1846. 

If  Badinguet  and  Bismarck  have  a  row  together  let 
them  settle  it  between  them  with  their  fiats,  instead  of 
troubling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  .  have 
no  wish  to  fight  Zola  The  HownfaB,  ch.  ii. 

Bad'minton.  The  country  seat  of 
the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  in  Gloucester- 
shire. It  has  given  its  name  to  a 
drink  and  a  game.  The  drink  is  a 
claret-cup  made  of  claret,  sugar,  spices, 
soda-water,  and  ice.  In  pugilistic 
parlance  blood,  which  is  sometimes 
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called  "  claret "  (q*v*),  is  also  some- 
times called  "  badminton,"  from  the 
colour. 

The  game  badminton  is  a  pre- 
decessor of,  and  is  similar  to,  lawn 
tennis  ;  it  is  played  with  shuttlecocks 
instead  of  balls. 

Baffle.  Originally  a  punishment 
meted  out  to  a  recreant  or  traitorous 
knight  by  which  he  was  degraded 
and  thoroughly  disgraced,  part  of 
which  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
hanging  him  or  his  efifigy  by  the  heels 
from  a  tree  and  loudly  proclaiming 
his  misdeeds.  See  Spenser's  Faene 
<?,  VI,  vh,  26:— 


Letting-  Mm  arise  like  abject  thrall 
He  gaa  to  him  object  his  haynoua  crime, 
And  to  revile,  and  rate,  and  recreant  call. 
And  lastly  to  deapoyle  of  knightly  banneralL 
And  after  all,  for  greater  infamie, 
He  by  the  heeles  he  hung  upon  a  tree. 
And  bafluld  so,  that  all  which  passed  by, 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  sec, 
And  by  the  like  ensample  warned  bee 
How  ever  they  through  treason  doe  trespass* 

Bag  and  Baggage,  as  "  Get  away 
with  you,  bag  and  baggage,"  i.e.  get 
away,  and  carry  with  you  all  your  be- 
longings. Originally  a  military  phrase 
signifying  the  whole  property  and 
stores  of  an  army  and  of  the  soldiers 
composing  it.  Hence  the  bag  and 
baggage  policy.  In  1876  Gladstone, 
speaking  on  the  Eastern  question, 
said,  "  Let  the  Turks  now  carry  away 
their  abuses  in  the  only  possible 
manner,  namely,  by  carrying  away 
themselves.  .  .  .  One  and  all,  bag  and 
baggage,  shall,  I  hope,  clear  out  from 
the  province  they  have  desolated  and 
profaned."  This  was  for  a  time  known 
as  "  the  bag  and  baggage  policy." 
See  also  BAGGAGE. 

To  bag.  Secure  for  oneself  ;  prob- 
ably an  extension  of  the  sporting  use 
of  the  word,  meaning,  to  put  into  one's 
bag  what  one  has  shot,  caught,  or 
trapped.  Hence,  a  good  bag,  a  large 
catch  of  game,  fish,  or  other  animals 
sought  after  by  sportsmen. 

Bag-man,  A.  A  commercial  tra- 
veller, who  carries  a  bag  with  samples 
to  show  to  those  whose  custom  he 
solicits.  In  former  times  commercial 
travellers  used  to  ride  a  horse  with 
saddle-bags  sometimes  so  large  as 
almost  to  conceal  the  rider. 

Bags.  Slang  for  "  trousers,"  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  bags  of  the  body. 
When  the  pattern  was  very  staring 
and  "  loud,  they  once  were  called 
howling-baga. 

In  Stock  Exchange  nomenclature 
Hoga  is  the  name  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Buenos  J.yres  G'reat  Southern  Kail- 
way  ;  so  called  from  the  initials. 

Bags  of  mystery.    Slang  for  saus- 


ages or  saveloys ;  the  allusion  is 
obvious. 

Sag  o'  Nails.  Many  years  ago  there 
stood  in  the  Tyburn  Boad,  Oxford 
Street,  a  public-house  called  The  Bac- 
chanals— the  sign  was  Pan  and  the 
Satyrs.  The  jolly  god,  with  his  cloven 
hoof  and  his  horns,  was  called  "  the 
devil "  ;  and  the  word  Bacchanals 
soon  got  corrupted  into  **  Bag  oj 
Nails."  The  Devil  and  the  Bag  o* 
Nailsf  is  a  sign  not  uncommon  even 
now  in  the  midland  counties. 

A  bag  of  bones.  Very  emaciated  ; 
generally  "  A  mere  bag  of  bones." 

A  bag  of  tricks,  or  a  whole  bag  of 
tricks.  Numerous  expedients  In 
allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Cat.  The  fox  was  commiserating  the 
cat  because  she  had  only  one  shift  in 
the  case  of  danger,  while  he  had  a 
thousand  tricks  to  evade  it.  Being 
set  upon  by  a  pack  of  hounds,  the  fox 
was  soon  caught,  while  puss  ran  up  a 
tree  and  was  quite  secure. 

The  bottom  of  the  bag.  The  last 
expedient,  having  emptied  every  other 
one  out  of  his  bag  ;  a  trump  card  held 
in  reserve. 

To  empty  the  bag.  To  tell  the 
whole  matter  and  conceal  nothing 
(Fr.  vider  le  sac,  to  expose  all  to  view.) 

To  give  the  bag,  now  means  the 
same  as  to  give  the  sack  (see  SACK), 
but  it  seems  originally  to  have  had 
the  reverse  meaning;  a  servant  or 
employee  leaving  without  haying 
given  notice  was  said  to  have  given 
his  master  "  the  bag  " 

To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  See 
under  OAT 

Baga  de  SecrStls.  Records  in  the 
Becord  Office  of  trials  for  high  treason 
and  other  State  offences  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  These  records 
contain  the  proceedings  in  the  trials  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  Sir  Walter  Ralcngh,  Guy 
Fawkes,  the  regicides,  and  of  the 
risings  of  1 715  and  174:6.  ( Baga  «  Bag.) 

Bagatelle,  A.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of 
no  consideration.  **  Oh  1  nothing.  A 
mere  bagatelle."  In  French,  II  d£- 
pense  tout  son  argent  en  bagatelles," 
moans,  he  squanders  his  money  on 
trash.  II  ne  s" amuse  gu'a  des  baga- 
telles, he  finds  no  pleasure  oxcept 
in  frivolities.  Bagatelle !  as  an  ex- 
clamation, means  Nonsense  1  as  Vans 
d'Ues  qu'il  me  fera  un  procfa.  baga- 
telle I  (fiddlesticks!). 

He  considered  Ma  wife  *  bagatelle,  to  b*  that  up  at 
pleaaure  {i « » *  toy  to  be  put  away  at  pIoftturtJ.—TAj 
J)cpraivd  JZvtband. 

Baggage.  A  playful,  but  In  earlier 
times  a  contemptuous,  term  for  a 
woman,  so- called  because  soldiers 
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used  to  send  their  wives  in  the  baggage 
wagons,  and  they  were  consequently 
too  often  treated  as  mere  baggage. 

In  England  the  word  used  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  "  luggage,"  per- 
sonal property  taken  with  one  when 
travelling ;  and  in  the  United  States 
luggage  is  still  called  "  baggage,"  and 
the  luggage-van  the  "  baggage- car." 

Bahr  Geist  (Ger.  bahr,  bier,  geist, 
ghost).  A  banshee  or  spectre. 

Enow  then  (said  Eveline)  it  [the  Bahr  Geiet]  Is  a 
npectre,  usually  the  Image  of  the  departed  person,  who, 
either  for  wrong  suffered,  sustained  during  life,  or  through 
treasure  hidden  haunts  the  spot  from  time  to  time, 

becomes  familiar  to  those  who  dwell  there,  and  takes  an 
interest  In  their  fate  —  Scott  The  Betrothed,  en.  15 

Bail  (Fr.  ba^ttert  to  deliver  up). 
Security  given  for  the  temporary  re- 
lease of  an  accused  person  pending  his 
trial  or  the  completion  of  his  trial ; 
also  the  person  or  persons  giving  such 
security  See  also  LEG-BAIL. 

Common  bail,  or  bail  below.  A  bail 
given  to  the  sheriff  to  guarantee  the 
appearance  of  the  defendant  in  court 
at  any  day  and  time  the  court  de- 
mands. 

Special  bail,  or  bail  above.  A  bail 
which  includes,  besides  the  guarantee 
of  the  defendant's  appearance,  an 
undertaking  to  satisfy  all  claims  made 
on  him. 

Bail  up  I  The  Australian  bush- 
ranger's equivalent  for  the  highway- 
man's "  Stand  and  deliver  '  " 

Bailey  (probably  in  ultimate  origin 
from  O.Fr.  baillier,  to  enclose).  The 
external  wall  of  a  mediaeval  castle, 
forming  the  first  line  of  defence  ;  also 
the  outer  court  of  the  castle,  the  space 
immediately  within  the  outer  wall. 
The  entrance  was  over  a  drawbridge, 
and  through  the  embattled  gate. 
When  there  were  two  courts  they  were 
distinguished  as  the  outer  and  inner 
bailey.  Subsequently  the  word  in- 
cluded the  court  and  all  its  buildings  ; 
and  when  the  court  was  abolished,  the 
term  was  attached  to  the  castle,  as 
the  Old  Bailey  (London)  and  the 
Bailey  (Oxford). 

Bailiff.    See  BUMBAILIFJF. 

Bailleur.  Un  bon  bdilleur  en  fait 
bduler  deux  ( Fr.) ,  Yawning  is  catching. 

Baillif,  Kerry  (Harry  Bailey).  Mine 
host  of  the  Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  in 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  When 
the  poet  began  the  second  "  Pit  "  of 
the  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  "  Efcrry  Bail- 
\if "  interrupts  him  with  -unmitigated 
contempt : — 

"  No  more  of  this,  for  goddes  dlgnllce  I " 
Quod  oure  hogtc,  "  for  them  makeet  me 
80  very  of  the  verray  Iewedn«sae 
That,  also  wialy  god  my  aoule  blesse, 
Myn  ores  alien  of  thy  draety  apeche  " 

Prologue  to  Mettteut 


Baily's  Beads.    See  BEAD. 

Bain  Marie.  The  French  name  for 
a  double  saucepan  like  a  glue-pot.  The 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  English 
kitchens.  It  appears  earlier  (as  in 
Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery  Book,  1796) 
under  its  Latin  name,  Balneum  Manas, 
hence  the  "  St.  Mary's  bath  "  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Alchemist,  II,  iii.  The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  gentle- 
ness  of  this  method  of  heating. 

Bairam.  The  name  given  to  two 
great  Mohammedan  feasts.  The  Lesser 
begins  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month 
Shawwal,  at  the  termination  of  the 
fast  of  Ramadan,  and  lasts  three  days. 
The  Greater  ('Idu'l-Kabir)  is  celebrated 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
(Dhul  Hijja),  lasts  for  four  days,  and 
forms  the  concluding  ceremony  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  comes 
seventy  days  after  the  Lesser  Bairam. 

Bait  (connected  both  with  the  Old 
Norman  beita,  food,  and  with  Eng. 
bite).  Food  to  entice  or  allure,  as  bait 
for  fish.  Also  used  for  a  "  feed  "  by 
way  of  refreshment  taken  en  passant 
by  travellers  and  (more  usually)  their 
horses. 

Bajadere.    See  BAYADERE. 

Bajan,  Bajanella.    See  BE  JAN. 

Baked.  Half  baked.  Imbecile,  of 
weak  mind,  "  soft."  The  allusion  is 
to  half-baked  food. 

Baked  Meats,  or  bake-meats.  Meat 
pies.  "  The  funeral  baked  meats  did 
coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage 
tables  "  (Hamlet,  I,  li) ;  i.e.  the  hot 
meat  pies  served  at  the  funeral  and 
not  eaten,  were  served  cold  at  the 
marriage  banquet. 

Baker,  The.  Louis  XVI  was  called 
"  The  Baker,"  the  queen  was  called 
"  the  baker's  wife  "  (or  La  Boulangere), 
and  the  dauphm  the  "  shop  boy "  ; 
because  they  gave  bread  to  the  mob 
of  starving  men  and  women  who  came 
to  Versailles  on  October  6th,  1789. 

The  return  of  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  shop-boy  to 
Paris  [after  the  king  was  brought  from  Versailles]  had 
not  had  the  expected  effect.  Flour  and  bread  were  still 
scarce  —A  Duma*  Th«  Countess  do  Charnv,  ch.  ix. 

Baker's  Dozen.  Thirteen  for  twelve. 
When  a  heavy  penalty  was  inflicted 
for  short  weight,  bakers  used  to  give  a 
surplus  number  of  loaves,  called  the 
inbread,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  incurring 
the  fine.  The  13th  was  the  "  vantage 
loaf." 

To  give  one  a  baker's  dozen,  in 
slang  phraseology,  is  to  give  him  a 
sound  drubbing — i.e.  all  he  deserves 
and  one  stroke  more. 

Baker's  Knee  Knock-knee.  Bakers 
were  said  to  be  particularly  liable  to 
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this  deformity  owing  to  the  con- 
strained position  in  which  they  have 
to  stand  when  kneading  bread. 

Bakha.  The  sacred  bull  of  Hermon- 
this  in  Egypt.  He  changed  colour 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  Menthu, 
the  Egyptian  personification  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

Baksheesh.  A  Persian  word  for  a 
gratuity.  These  gifts  are  insolently 
demanded  by  ail  sorts  of  officials  m 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  more 
as  a  claim  than  a  gratuity. 

I  was  to  give  the  men.  too,  a  "  bdksheiah,"  thnt  is  a 
present  of  money,  which  Is  usually  made  upon  the  cou- 
cltwlon  of  any  sort  of  treaty  — Kinglnke  Sothen 

Balaam.  (1)  In  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel9  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, one  of  the  rebels  in  Monnuouth's 
army. 

(2)  The  "  citizen  of  sober  fame," 
who  lived  hard  by  the  Monument,  in 
Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  m,  was 
drawn,  in  part,  from  Tiiomas  Pitt 
("  Diamond  Pitt,"  see  PITT,  DIAMOND), 
grandfather  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
He  "  was  a  plain,  good  man  ;  religious, 
punctual,  and  frugal  "  ;  he  grew  rich  ; 
got  knighted  ;  seldom  went  to  church  ; 
became  a  courtier ;  "  took  a  bribe 
from  France " ;  was  hanged  for 
treason,  and  all  his  goods  were  con- 
fiscated to  the  State. 

Balaam.  Matter  kept  in  type  for 
filling  up  odd  spaces  in  periodicals. 
Lockharb,  in  his  Life  of  Scott  (ch.  Ixx) 
tells  us: — 

Balaam  Is  the  cant  name  for  asinine  paragraphs  about 
monstrous  productions  of  nature  and  the  like,  kept  stand- 
ing In  type  to  be  used  whenever  the  real  news  of  tho  day 
leaves  M\  awkward  space  that  must  be  filled  up  somehow 

Hence  Balaam  basket  or  box  ,*  the 
printer's  slang  term  for  the  receptacle 
for  such  matter,  and  also  (in  America) 
for  the  place  where  stereotyped  **  fill- 
ups  "  are  kept. 

Balafrfi,  Le  (Fr.  the  gashed).  Honri, 
second  Duke  of  Guise  (1550-88).  In 
the  Battle  of  Dormans  he  received  a 
sword-cut  which  left  a  frightful  scar 
on  his  face.  Henri's  son,  Francois, 
third  Duke  of  Guise,  also  earned — and 
was  awarded — the  same  title  ;  and  it 
was  given  by  Scott  (m  Quentin  Dur- 
ward)  to  Ludovic  Lesly,  an  old  archer 
of  the  Scottish  Guard. 

Balak.  In  the  second  part  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel  (q*v.),  stands  for  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet  (1643-1715),  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  and  historian. 

Balan.  The  name  of  a  strong  and 
courageous  giant  m  many  old  ro- 
mances. In  Fierabras  (q.v*)  the  "  Sow- 
dan  of  Babylon,"  tather  of  Fierabras, 
ultimately  conquered  by  Charlemagne. 


In  the  Arthurian  cycle,  brother  of 
Balm  (£.v.). 

Balance,  The.  "  Libra,"  an  ancient 
zodiacal  constellation  between  Scorpio 
and  Virgo  ;  also  the  7th  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  which  now  contains  the  con- 
stellation Virgo,  and  which  the  sun 
enters  a  few  days  before  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

According  to  Persian  mythology,  at 
the  last  day  a  huge  balance,  as  big 
as  the  vault  of  heaven,  will  be  dis- 
played ;  one  scale  pan  will  be  called 
that  of  light,  and  the  other  that  of 
darkness.  In  the  former  all  good  will 
be  placed,  in  the  latter  all  evil ;  and 
everyone  will  receive  his  award  ac- 
cording to  the  verdict  of  the  balance. 

In  commercial  parlance  one's  balance 
is  the  total  money  remaining  over  after 
all  assets  are  realized  and  all  liabilities 
discharged.  Hence  the  phrases: — 

To  balance  an  account*  To  add 
up  the  debit  and  credit  sides  and  sub- 
tract the  less  of  the  two  from  the 
greater. 

He  has  a  good  balance  at  hw  banker's. 
His  credit  side  shows  a  large  balance 
in  his  favour. 

To  strike  a  balance.  To  calculate 
the  exact  difference,  it  any,  between 
the  debit  and  credit  side  of  an  account. 

Balance  of  trade.  The  money-vahio 
difference  between  the  export**  and 
imports  of  a  nation. 

Balance  of  power,  Such  an  adjust- 
ment of  power  among  sovereign  States 
as  results  m  no  one  nation  having 
such  a  preponderance  as  could  enable 
it  to  endanger  tho  independence  of  the 
rest. 

Balclutha.  A  fortified  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clutha  (t.r.  the  Clyd^) 
mentioned  m  Carthon,  one  of  tho 
Ossian.  poems.  It  was  captured  anil 
burnt  by  Fmgal's  father,  Comh&l,  m 
one  of  his  forays  against  tho  Britons. 

Bald.  Charles  le  Chauve.  Chartea  I 
of  France  (823,  840-77),  son  of  Louw 
le  Delbonnaire,  was  surnamed  "  tho 
Bald  "  (le  Chauve). 

Baldachin.  The  dais  or  canopy 
under  which,  in  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
cessions, tho  Holy  Sacramottt  is 
carried :  alflo  tho  canopy  abova  an 
altar.  It  is  tho  Ital  baltfacchino-,  «o 
called  from  Baldacco  (Ital.  for  Bag- 
dad), where  tho  cloth  was  originally 
made. 

Balder.  Son  of  Odin  and  PHgffft ; 
the  Scandinavian  #od  of  light,  who 
dwelt  at  Breulhublik,  on«  of  th«  man- 
sions of  A«gard.  ti«  in  tho  central 
figure  of  many  myths,  tho  chief  MHO; 
connected  with  hw  death.  I|o  i«  «aia 
to  havo  been  slain  by  hie  rival  Hodhr 
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while  fighting  for  possession  of  the 
beautiful  Nanna,  Hodhr  having  ob- 
tained Mimmg's  sword,  by  which  alone 
Balder  could  be  wounded.  Another 
legend  tells  that  Pngga  bound  all 
things  by  oath  not  to  harm  him,  but 
accidentally  omitted  the  mistletoe. 
Loki  learnt  this,  and  armed  his  blind 
brother  Hodhr  with  a  mistletoe  twig, 
with  which,  after  everything  had  been 
tried,  Balder  was  slain.  His  death 
brought  general  consternation  to  the 
gods,  and  formed  the  prelude  to  their 
final  overthrow. 

Balderdash.  A  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  formerly  meaning  froth,  also  a 
mixture  of  incongruous  liquors  (such 
as  wine  and  beer  or  beer  and  milk), 
but  now  denoting  nonsensical  talk, 
ridiculous  poetry,  jumbled  ideas,  etc. 
It  may  be  connected  with  the  Dan 
balder,  noise,  clatter ;  but  in  view  of 
the  earlier  senses  of  the  word  this  is, 
at  least,  doubtful. 

Baldwin.  (1)  In  the  Charlemagne 
romances,  nephew  of  Roland  and  the 
youngest  and  comeliest  of  Charle- 
magne's paladins 

(2)  Brother  of  Godfrey  o£  Bouillon, 
whom  he  succeeded  (1100)  as  King  of 
Jerusalem.     He    figures    in    Tasso's 
Jerusalem  Delivered  as  the  restless  and 
ambitious  Duke  of  Bologna,  leader  of 
1,200   horse   in   the   allied    Christian 
army.     He  died  in  Egypt,  1118. 

(3)  In  Reynard  the  Pox,  an  Angh 
cized  form  of  Boudewyn  (q.v.). 

Bale.  When  bale  is  highest,  boot  is 
Highest.  An  old  Icelandic  proverb 
that  appears  in  Heywood  and  many 
other  English  writers.  It  means, 
when  things  have  come  to  the  worst 
they  must  needs  mend.  Bale  means 
"  evil,"  and  is  common  to  most  Teu- 
tonic languages ;  boot  (q.v.)  is  the 
M.B.  bote,  relief,  remedy. 

Balfour  of  Hurley,  John.  Leader  of 
the  Covenanters  in  Scott's  Old  Mor- 
tality. His  prototype  in  real  life  was 
John  Balfour  of  Kinloch.  Scott 
seems  to  have  confused  him  with 
John,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who 
died  in  1688  and  was  not  a  Covenanter. 

Balin.  Brother  to  Balan  in  the 
Arthurian  romances.  They  were  de- 
voted to  each  other,  but  they  acci- 
dentally met  in  single  combat  and  slew 
each  other,  neither  knowing  until  just 
before  death  who  was  his  opponent. 
At  their  request  they  were  buried  in 
one  grave  by  Merlin.  The  story  is 
told  in  Malory,  Bk.  n.  Tennyson 
gives  a  much  altered  version  in  the 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

Ba'llos.    See  HOBSH. 


Balisar'da.    See  SWORD. 

Balistra'ria  (mediaeval  Lat.).  Nar- 
row apertures  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
in  the  walls  of  ancient  castles,  through 
which  crossbow-men  discharged  their 
arrows. 

Balk.  Originally  a  ridge  or  mound 
on  the  ground  (O.E.  balca),  then  the 
ridge  between  two  furrows  left  m 
ploughing,  the  word  came  to  be 
figuratively  applied  to  any  obstacle, 
stumbling-block,  or  check  on  one's 
actions  ;  as  in  billiards,  the  balk  (or 
baulk)  is  the  part  of  the  table  behind 
the  baulk-line  from  which  one  has  to 
play  when,  in  certain  circumstances, 
one's  freedom  is  checked.  So,  also, 
to  balk  is  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of. 

A  balk  of  timber  is  a  beam  run- 
ning across  the  ceiling,  etc.,  like  a 
ridge. 

To  make  a  balk.  To  miss  a  part  of 
the  field  in  ploughing.  Hence,  to  dis- 
appoint, to  withhold  deceitfully. 

Balker.  One  who  from  an  eminence 
on  shore  directs  fishermen  where  shoals 
of  herrings  have  gathered  together. 
Probably  from  the  Dutch  balJcen,  to 
shout,  and  connected  with  the  O.E. 
bcelcan,  with  the  same  meaning. 

Balkis.  The  Mohammedan  name 
for  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited 
Solomon. 

Ball.  «  Ball,"  the  spherical  body, 
is  a  Middle  English  and  Old  Teutonic 
worjl ;  "  ball,"  the  dancing  assembly, 
is  from  O.Fr.  baler,  to  dance,  from  late 
Lat.  balare.  The  two  are  in  no  way 
connected. 

To  keep  the  ball  a-rolling.  To  con- 
tinue without  intermission.  To  keep 
the  fun,  or  the  conversation,  etc., 
alive  ;  to  keep  the  matter  going.  A 
metaphor  taken  from  several  games 
played  with  balls 

To  have  the  ball  at  your  feet.  To 
have  a  thing  in  one's  power.  A  meta- 
phor from  football. 

To  take  the  ball  before  the  bound. 
To  anticipate  an  opportunity ;  to  be 
over-hasty.  A  metaphor  from  cricket. 

The  ball  is  with  you.  It  is  your 
turn  now. 

A  ball  of  fortune.  One  tossed, 
like  a  ball,  from  pillar  to  post ;  one 
who  has  experienced  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

Brown  had  been  from  infancy  a  ball  for  fortune  to 
epum  at.— Saott     Quy  Mwan.eringt  ch  xxL 

To  open  the  ball.  To  lead  ofE  the 
first  dance  at  a  ball. 

To  strike  the  ball  under  the  line. 
To  fail  in  one's  object.  The  allusion 
is  to  tennis,  in  which  a  line  is  stretched 
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in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  the 
players  standing  on  each  side  have  to 
send  the  ball  over  the  line. 

Ballad.  Originally  a  song  to  dance- 
music,  or  a  song  sung  while  dancing. 
It  is  from  late  Lat.  balldre,  to  dance 
(as  "  ball,"  the  dance),  through  Pro- 
vencal balada,  and  O.Fr.  balade. 

Let  me  make  the  ballads,  and  who 
iinll  may  make  the  laws.  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  in  Scotland,  wrote 
to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  "  I  knew 
a  very  wise  man  of  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave's  sentiment.  He  believed, 
if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all 
the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws  "  (1703) 

Ballambangjan,  The  Straits  of.  A 
sailor's  joke  for  a  place  where  he  may 
lay  any  wonderful  adventure.  These 
straits,  he  will  tell  us,  are  so  narrow 
that  a  ship  cannot  pass  through  with- 
out jamming  the  tails  of:  the  monkeys 
which  haunt  the  trees  on  each  side  of 
the  strait ;  or  any  other  rigmarole 
which  his  fancy  may  conjure  up  at 
the  moment. 

Ballast,  A  man  ot  no.  Not  steady ; 
not  to  be  depended  on.  Unsteady 
as  a  ship  without  ballast.  A  similar 
phrase  is,  "  The  man  wants  ballast." 

Ballet.  A  theatrical  representation 
of  some  adventure,  intrigue,  or  emo- 
tional phase  by  pantomime  and  danc- 
ing Baltazari'ni,  director  of  music  to 
Catherine  de  Medici,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  ballets  as  pre- 
sented in  modern  time* :  for  long  they 
were  an  integral  part  of  Italian  opera. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  founded  in 
1 263,  by  Sir  John  de  Baliol  (father  of 
Baliol,  King  of  Scotland)  and  his 
wife,  Devorguilla. 

Balloon,  A  pilot.  Metaphorically,  a 
feeler,  something  put  forth  to  ascer- 
tain public  opinion. 

Balls,  The  Three  Golden.  The  well 
known  sign  of  the  pawnbroker  ,  origin- 
ally the  cognizance  of  the  great 
Lombard  family  of  the  Medici,  the 
Lombards  being  the  first  recognized 
moneylenders  in  England.  They  are 
said  to  have  represented  three  gilded 
pills,  in  allusion  to  the  Med^cl8t  old  pro- 
fession of  medicine  ;  but  see  MUGELLO. 

Also  the  emblem  of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Bari,  who  is  said  to  have  given  three 
purses  of  gold  to  three  virgin  sisters 
to  enable  them  to  marry. 

Balm  (Fr.  baume  ,  a  contraction  of 
balsam).  An  aromatic,  resinous  gum 
exuding  from  certain  trees,  and  used 
in  perfumery  and  medicine ;  hence,  a 
soothing  remedy  or  alleviating  agency. 


Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  i  (Jer, 
viii,  22).  Is  there  no  remedy,  no  con- 
solation ?  "  Balm  "  in  this  passage  is 
the  Geneva  Bible's  translation  of  the 
Heb.  sorl,  which  probably  means  mas- 
tic, the  resin  yielded  by  the  mastic 
tree,  Pistacia  Lentiscus*  which  was 
formerly  an  ingredient  used  in  many 
medicines.  In  Wyclifs  Bible  the 
word  is  translated  "  gumme,"  and  in 
Coverdale's  "  tnacle."  See  TREACLE. 

The  gold-coloured  resin  now  known 
as  "  Balm  of  Gilead  "  is  that  from  the 
Balsomodendron  Gileadenset  an  entirely 
different  tree. 

Balmawhapple.  A  stupid,  obstinate 
Scottish  laird  in  Scott's  Waverley. 

Balmung.  One  of  the  swords  of 
Siegfried,  forged  by  Wieland  (g.v.)- 

Balmy.  "  I  am  going  to  the  balmy  " 
— i.e.  to  "  Balmy  sleep  "  ;  one  of  Dick 
Swiveller's  pet  phrases  (Dickens:  Old 
Curiosity  Shop). 

For  balmy  in  the  sense  of  silly,  or 
mildly  idiotic,  see  BARMY. 

Balnibar'bi.  A  land  occupied  by 
projectors  (Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels). 

Baltha'zar.  One  of  the  kings  of 
Cologne — i  e.  the  three  Magi.  See 
MELCHIOR. 

Baltic  Sea.  Scandinavia  used  to  bo 
known  as  Baltia.  There  is  a  Lithua- 
nian word,  baltas,  meaning  "  white*" 
from  which  the  name  may  be  derived  ; 
but  it  may  also  be  irom  Scand.  balba, 
a  strait  or  belt,  and  the  Baltic  would 
then  be  the  sea  of  the  "  belts  " 

Baltic,  The,  in  commercial  parlance, 
is  the  familiar  name  of  the  Baltic  M<>r- 
cantile  and  Shipping  Exchange,  which 
was  founded  in  the  17th  century.  It 
deals  with  chartering  of  ships,  freight**, 
marine  insurance,  etc.,  all  over  the 
world. 

Balwhldder,  Rev.  MIcah.  A  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Gait's  A  nnttls 
of  the  Pons/t,  full  of  fossilized  national 
prejudices,  but  kind-hearted  and  sin- 
core. 

Bamberg  Bible,  The.    Se?  BIIILU, 

SPECIALLY   NAMED. 

Bambl'no.  An  imago  of  thn  infant 
Jesus,  swaddled  The  monk  celebrated 
is  that  in  tho  church  of  HU  Maria,  in 
the  Ara  Cadi  of  Borne.  The  won!  is 
Italian. 

Bamboc'clades.  Pictures  of  scenes 
in  low  lifts  such  as  country  waken, 
penny  weddings,  and  so  on,%o  called 
from  tho  Ital  bambocno,  a  cripple,  & 
nickname  givon  to  Piutw  van  Laar  (o» 
1013-c.  1674).  a  noted  Dutch  painter 
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of  such  scenes.    See  MICHAEL- AJTGELO 
DES  BAMBOCHES. 

Bamboo 'zle.  To  cheat  by  cunning, 
or  daze  with  tricks.  It  is  a  slang  term 
of  uncertain  origin  which  came  into 
use  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  third  refinement  observable  in  the  letter  I  send 
you  consists  of  the  choice  of  certain  words  invented  by 
some  pretty  fellows,  such  as  banter,  bamboozle  .  and 
kidney  .  some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for  the 
vogue,  and  others  are  in  possession  of  it — Swift  The 
Toiler  (Sept  28,  1710) 

To  bamboozle  into  (doing  some- 
thing). To  induce  by  trickery. 

To  bamboozle  one  out  of  something. 
To  get  something  by  trickery. 

Bampton  Lectures.  Founded  by 
the  Bev.  John  Bampton,  canon  of 
Salisbury,  who,  in  1751,  ]eft  £120  per 
annum  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  to 
pay  for  eight  divinity  lectures  on 
given  subjects,  to  be  preached  yearly 
at  Great  St.  Mary's,  and  printed  after- 
wards. M  A  's  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge are  eligible  as  lecturers,  but  the 
same  person  may  never  be  chosen 
twice.  Cp.  HULSBAN  LECTURES. 

Ban  (A.S.  bannan,  to  summon, 
O.Teut.  to  proclaim).  Originally 
meaning  to  summon,  the  verb  came  to 
mean  to  imprecate,  to  anathematize, 
to  pronounce  a  curse  upon ;  and  the 
noun  from  being  a  general  proclama- 
tion was  applied  specifically  to  an 
ecclesiastical  curse  or  denunciation,  a 
formal  prohibition,  a  sentence  of 
outlawry,  etc.  Banish  and  BANDIT 
(q.v.),  as  well  as  BANNS  (q.v.),  are 
from  the  same  root. 

Zever  le  ban  et  Vamere  ban  (Fr.). 
To  levy  the  ban  was  to  call  the  king's 
vassals  to  active  service  ;  to  levy  the 
am  ere  ban  was  to  levy  the  vassals  of 
a  suzerain  or  under-lord. 

Le  mot  ban,  qui  signifle  banniere,  se  disait  de  1'appel 
fait  par  le  seigneur  a  ses  vassaux  pour  les  convoquer  sous 
son  etendard  On  distinguait  le  ban  compost  des  vasseaux 
immediate,  que  etaient  convoques  par  le  roi  lul-mtoe,  et 
I'arri&re  tan,  coznposfi  des  vasseaux  convoque's  par  leurs 
suzerains  —BouiUei  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire,  etc 

Ban,  King.  In  the  Arthurian 
legends,  father  of  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lac.  He  died  of  grief  when  his  castle 
was  taken  and  burnt  through  the 
treachery  of  his  seneschal. 

Banagher,  That  beats.  Wonderfully 
inconsistent  and  absurd— exceedingly 
ridiculous.  Banagher  is  a  town  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  Shannon,  in  King's 
County.  It  formerly  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  and  was,  of  course 
a  famous  pocket  borough.  When  a 
member  spoke  of  a  family  borough 
where  every  voter  was  a-man  employed 
by  the  lord,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
reply,  "  Well,  that  beats  Banagher." 

Grose,  however,  gives  another  ex- 
planation According  to  him  Bana- 


gher (or  Banaghan)  was  an  Irish  min- 
strel famous  for  telling  wonderful 
stories  of  the  Munchausen  kind. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  to  gratify  them  I  -wilL  So  Just  a 
morseL  But,  Jack,  this  beats  Bannagher  (sic)"— 
W  JB  Teats  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Irtsh  Peasantry,  p  196 

Ban'at.  A  territory  under  a  ban 
(Persian  for  lord,  master),  particularly 
certain  districts  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia.  The  word  was  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Avars,  a  Ural-Altaic 
people  allied  to  the  Huns,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  Danube  and  settled  in 
Dacia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th 
century. 

Banbury  A  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
proverbially  famous  for  its  Puritans,  its 
"  cheese-paring,*'  and  its  cakes.  Hence 
a  Banbury  man  is  a  Puritan  or  bigot. 
The  term  is  common  in  Elizabethan 
literature :  Zeal-of-the-land-busy,  in 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  Banbury  man,"  and 
Braithwaite's  lines  in  Prunken  Bar- 
nabee'a  Journal  (1638)  are  well 
known: 

In  my  progreese  travelling  Northward, 
Taking  my  farewell  oth'  Southward, 
To  Sanbery  came  I,  0  prophane  one ! 
Where  I  saw  a  Puritane  one, 
Hanging  of  his  Cat  on  Monday, 
For  killing  of  a  Mouse  on  Sonday 

As  thin  as  Banbury  cheese.  In 
Marston's  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment 
(1600)  we  read,  "  You  are  like  a  Ban- 
bury  cheese,  nothing  but  paring  "  ; 
and  Bardolph  compares  Slender  to 
Banbury  cheese  (Merry  Wives,  i,  1). 
The  Banbury  cheese  is  a  rich  milk 
cheese  about  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Banco.  A  commercial  term  de- 
noting hank  money  of  account  as  dis- 
tinguished from  currency  ;  it  is  used 
principally  in  exchange  business,  and 
in  cases  where  there  is  an  appreciable 
difference  between  the  actual  and  the 
nominal  value  of  money. 

In  banco.  A  late  Latin  legal 
phrase,  meaning  "  on  the  bench  "  ;  it 
is  applied  to  sittings  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Common  Law  in  its  own 
bench  or  court,  and  not  on  circuit,  or 
at  Nisi  Pnus  (q.v.). 

Mark  Banco.  The  mark  of  fixed 
value  employed  as  an  invariable  stan- 
dard in  the  old  Bank  at  Hamburg,  and 
used  by  the  Hanseatic  League.  De- 
posits in  gold  and  silver  were  credited 
in  Mark  Banco,  and  all  banking  ac- 
counts were  earned  on  in  Mark  Banco, 
so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
how  exchange  varied. 

Bancus  Regius.  The  king's  or 
queen's  bench.  Bancus  Commums, 
the  bench  of  common  pleas. 

Bandan'a-  or  Bandanna.  An  Indian 
wore^  (bandhnft,  a  mode  of  dyeing,  in 
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which  portions  of  the  material  are  tied 
up  to  prevent  the  dye  affecting  them), 
properly  applied  to  silk  goods  treated 
in  this  manner,  but  now  usually  re- 
stricted to  handkerchiefs  of  either  silk 
or  cotton  having  a  dark  ground  of 
Turkey  red  or  blue,  with  white  or 
yellow  spots 

Bandbox,  He  looks  as  if  he  were 
just  out  of  a.  Ho  is  so  neat  and 
precise,  so  carefully  got  up  in  his 
dress  and  person,  that  he  looks  like 
some  company  dress,  carefully  kept 
in  a  bandbox. 

Neat  as  a  bandbox.  Neat  as  clothes 
folded  and  put  by  in  a  bandbox 

The  Bandbox  Plot.  Bapin  (History 
of  J2nffland,  iv,  297)  tells  us  that  a 
bandbox  was  sent  to  the  lord-treas- 
urer, in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  with  three 
pistols  charged  and  cocked,  the  trig- 
gers being  tied  to  a  pack-thread  fast- 
ened to  the  lid.  When  the  lid  was 
lifted,  the  pistols  would  go  off  and 
shoot  the  person  who  opened  the  lid. 
He  adds  that  Dean  Swift  happened  to 
be  by  at  the  time  the  box  arrived,  and 
seeing  the  pack-thread,  cut  it,  thereby 
saving  the  life  of  the  lord-treasurer. 

Two  ink-horn  tops  your  Whigs  did  flll 

With  gunpowder  and  lead  , 
Which  with  two  serpents  made  of  quill. 

You  in  a  bandbox  laid  , 
A  tinder-box  there  was  beeide, 

Which  had  a  trigger  to  it, 
To  which  the  very  string  was  tyM 

That  was  designed  to  do  it 

Plot  vjton  Plot  (about  1713) 

Bande  Noire  (IPr.  black  band).  The 
name  given  to  certain  speculators  who, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  bought 
up  confiscated  Church  property  ;  they 
recklessly  pulled  down  ancient  build- 
ings and  destroyed  relics  of  great 
antiquity. 

Bandit,  plural  banditti  or  bandits. 
The  Ital.  band%to,  which  is  from  the 
same  Lat.  root  as  ban  (q.v.).  An  out- 
law, one  who  is  "  banned  "  or  pro- 
scribed ;  hence,  a  brigand.  The  name 
is  given  specially  to  members  of  organ- 
ized bands  of  desperadoes  infesting 
the  mountainous  parts  of  south  and 
south-east  Europe. 

Bands.  Clerical  bands  are  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  amice,  a  square  linen  tip- 
pet tied  about  the  neck  of  priests 
during  the  administration  of  Mass. 
They  are  rarely  worn  in  England 
nowadays,  but  are  still  used  by  clerics 
on  the  Continent. 

Legal  bands  are  a  relic  of  the  wide 
falling  collars  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  dress  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  which  were  especi- 
ally conspicuous  in  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  the  showy  days  of 


Charles  It  the  plain  bands  were 
changed  for  lace  ends. 

The  eighth  Henry,  as  I  understand, 

Was  the  flrat  prince  that  ever  wore  a  band 

John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet  (1580-1654) 

Bandy.  /  am  not  going  to  bandy 
words  icith  you — i  e  to  wrangle.  The 
metaphor  is  from  the  old  game,  bandy 
(the  precursor  of  hockey),  in  which 
each  player  has  a  stick  with  a  crook 
at  the  end  to  strike  a  wooden  or  other 
hard  ball.  The  ball  is  bandied  from 
side  to  side,  each  party  trying  to  beat 
it  home  to  the  opposite  goal.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. It  was  earlier  a  term  in  tennis, 
as  is  shown  by  tho  passage  in  Web- 
ster's Vittona  Corombona  (IV,  iv), 
where  the  conspirators  regret  that  the 
handle  of  tho  racket  of  the  man  to  be 
murdered  had  not  been  poisoned — 

That  while  he  had  been  bandying  at  tennfo, 
He  might  have  «worn  him*elf  to  hell,  and  atrook 
His  aoul  into  the  hazard 

The  bat  waft  called  a  bandy  from  it*  being  bent, 
Brand    Poyular  Antiquiti*  (article  °  Golf,"  p  538) 

Bane  roally  moans  ruin,  death,  or 
destruction  (A.-S.  bana,  a  mur- 
derer) ;  and  **  I  will  be  his  bane," 
means  I  will  ruin  or  murder  him. 
Bane  is,  therefore,  a  mortal  injury. 

My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  it. 
This  [sword]  in  a  moment  brloge  me  to  an  end. 
But  this  [riRto]  OMUTCB  me  X  »hall  never  die. 

Addiion     Goto 

Bango'rian  Controversy.  A  theo- 
logical paper-war  stirred  up  by  a  ser- 
mon preached  March  31st,  1717,  be- 
fore George  I,  by  Dr.  Hoadley,  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  on  the  text,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  tho  argument 
being  that  Christ  had  not  delegated 
His  power  or  authority  to  cither  kmg 
or  clergy.  The  sermon  was  printed 
by  royal  command ;  it  led  to  such 
discord  in  Convocation  that  this  body 
was  prorogued,  and  from  that  time 
till  1£52  was  allowed  to  meet  only  as 
a  matter  of  form. 

Bang-up.  A  slang  synonym  for 
first-rate,  thumping,  or  striking.  It 
is  almost  obsolete,  but  was  quite 
common  in  the  last  century. 

Hi»  hat  act  Jauntily  on  one  fide,  his  tpotted  neckcloth 
knotted  In  bang  up  mode. — Qhcu*  JS*wr«  Jocfc  //i/tiwt, 
oh  vii 

Banian  or  Banyan.  A  loose  coat 
(Anglo-Indian). 

His  coat  was  brownlah  black  perhap*  of  yore. 
In  summer  time  a  banyan  loote  he  wore, 

LovHtt     F Ut Adam' t  Story. 

"  Banian "  is  probably  the  name 
given  to  Hindu  traders,  especially 
those  in  Gujerat ;  also  (in  Bengal)  a 
native  broker.  It  Is  from  Sansk*  wm#, 
a  merchant. 

Banian  Days  A  sailor's  expreenion 
for  days  when  no  meat  is  served  to  the 


Bank 


Banquet 


crew.     The  Hindu  Banians  were  vege- 
tarians. 

Bank.  The  original  meaning  was 
"bench"  or  "shelf";  in  Italy  the 
word  (banco)  was  applied  specially  to 
a  tradesman's  counter,  and  hence  to  a 
money-changer's  bench  or  table,  which 
gives  the  modern  meaning  of  an 
establishment  which  deals  in  money, 
investments,  etc. 

Bank  of  a  River.  Stand  with  your 
back  to  the  source,  and  face  to  the  sea 
or  outlet  the  left  bank  is  on  your  left, 
and  right  bank  on  your  right  hand. 

Sisters  of  the  bank.  See  BANK- 
SIDE. 

Bankrupt.  In  Italy,  when  a  money- 
lender was  unable  to  continue  busi- 
ness, his  bench  or  counter  (see  BANK) 
was  broken  up,  and  he  himself  was 
spoken  of  as  a  bancorotto — t.e.  &  bank- 
rupt. This  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of 
our  term. 

Bankside.  Part  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  between  Blackfriars  and 
Waterloo  Bridges.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  it  was  noted  for  its  theatres,  its 
prison,  and  its  brothels.  Hence, 
Sisters  of  the  Bank,  an  old  term  for 
prostitutes. 

Come  I  'will  send  for  a  whole  coach  or  two  of  Banlialde 
ladles,  and  we  will  be  jovial  —Randolph  The  Muses' 
Looking  Glass,  n,  IT 

Banks 's  Horse.  A  horse  trained  to 
do  all  manner  of  tricks,  called  Maroc- 
co,  and  belonging  to  one  Banks  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. One  of  his  exploits  is  said  to 
have  been  the  ascent  of  St.  Paul's 
steeple.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  contemporary  literature. 

Ban'natyne  Club.  A  literary  club, 
named  from  George  Bannatyne  (d. 
about  1608),  to  whose  industry  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  much  earlv  Scot- 
tish poetry.  It  was  instituted  m  1823 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  publication  of  rare  works 
illustrative  of  Scottish  history,  poetry, 
and  general  literature.  The  club  was 
dissolved  in  1859. 

Banner.  The  word  comes  to  us 
through  the  late  Lat  bandum  or  ban- 
num,  a  standard,  from  the  Gothic 
bandwa,  a  sign  or  token. 

An  emperor's  banner  should  be  slxe  foote  longe,  and 
the  same  In  breadth ,  a  king's  banner  five  foote,  a 
prince's  and  a  duke's  banner  four  foote ,  a  marquys's, 
an  erle's.a  viscount's,  a  baron's,  and  a  banneret's  banner 
shall  be  but  three  foote  square  —Park. 

Banner  of  the  Prophet,  The  (%.e 
Mahomet).  What  purports  to  be 
the  actual  standard  of  Mahomet 
is  preserved  in  the  Byab  mosque  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  called  Svn$aqu 


'sh-sharff  and  is  12  feet  in  length.  It 
is  made  of  four  layers  of  silk,  the  top- 
most being  green,  embroidered  with 
gold.  In  tunes  of  peace  the  banner  is 
guarded  in  the  hall  of  the  "  noble 
vestment,"  as  the  dress  worn  by  the 
Prophet  is  styled.  In  the  same  hall 
are  preserved  the  sacred  teeth,  the 
holy  beard,  the  sacred  stirrup,  the 
sabre,  and  the  bow  of  Mahomet. 

Banner  of  France,  The  sacred,  was 

the  Oriftamme  (q.v.). 

Ban'neret.  One  who  leads  his  vas- 
sals to  battle  under  his  own  banner. 
Also  an  order  of  knighthood  formerly 
conferred  for  deeds  of  valour  done  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  first  knight- 
banneret  to  be  made  seems  to  have 
been  John  de  Copeland,  who,  in  1346, 
captured  King  David  Bruce  at  Ne- 
ville's Cross.  The  order  was  allowed 
to  become  extinct  soon  after  the  first 
creation  of  baronets,  in  1611 

Banners  in  Churches.  These  are 
suspended  as  thank  offerings  to  God. 
Those  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
Henry  VII's  Chapel,  Westminster, 
etc.,  are  to  indicate  that  the  knight 
whose  banner  is  hung  up  avows  him- 
self devoted  to  God's  service. 

Banniere.  Cent  ans  banmere,  cent 
ana  cimere  The  ups  and  downs  of 
life.  A  grand  seigneur  who  has  had 
his  banner  carried  before  him  for  a 
century  may  come  to  drive  his  hand- 
barrow  through  the  streets  as  a 
costermonger. 

Banniere.  II  faut  la  crow  et  la 
banmere  pour  Vavoir.  If  you  want  to 
have  him,  you  must  make  a  great  fuss 
over  him — you  must  go  to  meet  him 
with  cross  and  banner,  "  aller  au  devant 
de  Im  avec  un  crow?  et  la  banniere." 

Banns  of  Marriage.  The  publica- 
tion in  the  parish  church  for  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays  of  an  intended  mar- 
riage. It  is  made  after  the  Second 
Lesson  of  the  Morning  Service.  To 
announce  the  intention  is  called 
"  Publishing  the  banns,"  from  the 
words  "  I  publish  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  .  ."  The  word  is  from 
the  same  root  as  BAN  (q.v  ). 

To  /orfod  the  banns.  To  object  to 
the  proposed  marriage. 

And  a  better  fate  did  poor  Maria  deserve  than  to  have 
a  banns  forbidden  by  the  curate  of  the  parish  who  pub- 
lished them,— Stern*  SentimmtalJaurnev 

Banquet  used  at  one  time  to  have, 
besides  its  present  meaning,  the 
meaning  of  dessert.  Thus,  in  the 
Pennyless  Pilgrimage  (1618)  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  says:  "  Our 
first  and  second  course  being  three- 
score dishes  at  one  boord,  and  after 


Banquo 


Barataria 


that,  always  a  banquet."  The  word 
is  from  Ital.  banco  (see  BANK),  a  bench 
or  table  ;  we  use  "  table  "  also  for  a 
meal,  as  in  "  bad  manners  at  table." 

Ban 'quo.  In  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth, the  thane  of  Lochaber  and  gen- 
eral in,  the  king's  army,  slam  by  order 
of  Macbeth  because  the  witches  had 
foretold  that  his  descendants  would 
reign  over  Scotland.  His  ghost  after- 
wards appears  to  Macbeth  at  the  ban- 
quet, though  it  is  invisible  to  the 
others  present.  Banquo's  name  is 
given  in  many  old  genealogies  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  he  ever  existed. 

Banshee.  The  domestic  spirit  of 
certain  Irish  or  Highland  Scottish 
families,  supposed  to  take  an  interest 
in  its  welfare,  and  to  wail  at  the  death 
of  one  of  the  family.  The  word  is  the 
Old  Irish  ben  side,  a  woman  of  the 
elves  or  fairies. 

Bantam.  A  little  bantam  cock.  A 
plucky  httle  fellow  that  will  not  be 
bullied  by  a  person  bigger  than  him- 
self. The  bantam  cock  will  encounter 
a  dunghill  cock  five  tunes  his  own 
weight,  and  is  therefore  said  to  "  have 
a  great  soul  ki  a  little  body."  The 
bantam  originally  came  from  Bantam, 
in  Java. 

Banting.  Doing  banting.  Reduc- 
ing superfluous  fat  by  living  on  meat 
diet,  and  abstaining  from  beer,  farina- 
ceous food,  and  vegetables,  according 
to  the  method  adopted  by  William 
Banting  (1797-1878),  a  London  cab- 
inet-maker, once  a  very  fat  man.  The 
word  was  introduced  about  1864.  Cp. 
LESSIAN. 

Bantling.  A  child,  a  brat ;  usually 
with  a  depreciatory  sense,  or  meaning 
an  illegitimate  child.  It  is  from  Ger. 
bankhng,  a  bastard,  from  bank,  a 
bench  ;  hence,  a  child  begotten  casu- 
ally, as  on  a  bench,  instead  of  in  the 
marriage-bed.  The  word  has  been 
confuted  with  bundling,  taken  to  mean 
a  little  one  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Banyan.    See  BANIAN. 

Baphomet.  An  imaginary  idol  or 
symbol,  which  the  Templars  were  said 
to  worship  in  their  mysterious  rites. 
The  word  is  a  corruption  of  Mahomet, 
(Fr.  Baphomet;  0.  Sp.  Maternal) 

Bap'tes  Priests  of  the  goddess 
Cotyt'to,  the  Thracian  goddess  of 
lewdness,  whose  midnight  orgies  were 
so  obscene  that  they  disgusted  even 
the  goddess  herself.  They  received 
their  name  from  the  Greek  verb  bap  to, 
to  wash,  because^of  the  so-called  cere- 
monies of  purification  connected  with 
her  rites.  (Juvenal,  ii,  91.) 


Baptist.  John  the  Baptist.  His 
symbol  is  a  sword,  the  instrument  by 
which  he  was  beheaded. 

Bar.  The  whole  body  of  barristers  ; 
as  bench  means  the  whole  body  of 
bishops.  The  bar  is  the  partition 
separating  the  seats  of  the  benchers 
from  the  rest  of  the  hall,  and,  like  the 
rood-screen  of  a  church,  which  separ- 
ates the  chancel  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  is  due  to  the  old  idea  that 
the  laity  form  an  inferior  order  of 
beings. 

A  dinner  was  given  to  the  English  Bar  —  The  Titnet 

Bar,  excepting.  In  racing  phrase  a 
man  will  bet  "  Two  to  one,  bar  one,'* 
that  is,  two  to  one  against  any  horse  in 
the  field  with  one  exception.  The 
word  means  "  barring  out,"  shutting 
out,  debarring,  as  m  Shakespeare's  :  — 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night  you  ahall  not  gage  me  far 
what  we  do  to-night—  Merchant  of  Venice,  11,  2. 

Bar.  An  honourable  ordinary,  in 
heraldry,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
lines  drawn  across  the  shield  and  con- 
taining a  fifth  part  of  the  field. 

Abarro  .  .      is  drawne  overthwart  tta  «wochon  .  . 
it  containeth  the  fifth  part  of  the  Fi«ld.—  (tottHm  ; 
Heraldry 

At  the  bar.  As  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  before 
the  judge. 

A  bar  sinister  in  an  heraldic  shield 
means  one  drawn  the  reverse  way  ; 
that  is,  not  from  left  to  right,  but  from 
right  to  left.  Popularly  but  errone- 
ously supposed  to  indicate  bastardy. 

To  be  called  to  the  bar.  To  bo  ad- 
mitted a  barrister.  Students  having 
attained  a  certain  status  used  to  be 
called  from  the  body  of  the  hall 
within  the  bar,  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  court.  To  disbar 
means  to  expel  a  barrister  from  his 
profession. 

To  be  called  within  the  bar.  To  bo 
appointed  king's  counsel. 

Trial  at  Bar.  By  a  full  court  of 
judges;  the  King's  Bench  division. 
These  trials  are  for  very  difficult 
causes,  before  special  juries,  and  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  four  judges 
in  the  superior  court,  instead  of  at 


Barallpton.  A  mnemonic  word, 
coined  by  the  Schoolmen  an<l  firat 
used  in  mediaeval  Latin,  to  demote*  the 
first  indirect  mood  of  the  first  fip^iro 
of  syllogisms,  indicating  by  the  first 
three  vowels  that  the  premin^a  arc 
universal  affirmatives,  and  tho  con- 
clusion a  particular  affirmative.  The 
memona  technica  is:  — 

bArbArA  cKlArKnt  dArll  fKrlO  bArAlIpton. 

Barata'ria.  Sancho  Panza's  inland- 
city,  in  Don  Quixote,  over  which  he 
was  appointed  governor.  The  table 


Barathron 


Barbecue 


was  presided  over  by  Doctor  Pedro 
Rezio  de  Ague'ro,  who  caused  every 
dish  set  upon  the  "board  to  be  removed 
without  being  tasted  —  some  because 
they  heated  the  blood,  and  others  be- 
cause they  chilled  it  ;  some  for  one  ill 
effect,  and  some  for  another  ;  so  that 
Sancho  was  allowed  to  eat  nothing. 
The  word  is  from  Span,  barato,  cheap 

The  meat  was  put  on  the  table,  and  whisked  away  like 
Sancho's  Inauguration  least  at  Barataria  ~-Thackeray 

Barathron,  or  Barathrum.  A  deep 
ditch  behind  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
into  which  malefactors  were  thrown  ; 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  crim- 
inals at  Borne  were  cast  from  the 
Tarpeian  Rock.  Sometimes  used 
figuratively,  as  in  Massinger's  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  where  Sir  Giles 
Overreach  calls  Greedy  a  "  barathrum 
of  the  shambles  "  (III,  h),  meaning 
that  he  was  a  sink  into  which  any  kind 
of  food  or  offal  could  be  thrown. 

Mercury  .  Why,  Jupiter  will  put  you  all  into  a  sack 
together,  and  toss  you  into  Barathrum,  terrible  Bara- 
thrum. 

Oarlon    Barathrum  ?  What's  Barathrum  ? 

Mer  Why,  Barathrum  is  Pluto's  boggards  [privy] 
you  must  be  all  thrown  into  Barathrum. 

Hey  for  Sontsiy,  v,  i  (c  1630) 


Barb  (Lat.  barba,  a  beard).  Used  in 
early  times  in  England  for  the  beard  of 
a  man,  and  so  for  similar  appendages 
such  as  the  feathers  under  the  beak 
of  a  hawk  ;  but  its  first  English  use 
was  for  a  curved  back  instrument  such 
as  a  fish-hook  (which  has  one  back- 
ward curve,  or  barb),  or  an  arrow 
(which  has  two)  The  barb  of  an 
arrow  is,  then,  the  metal  point  having 
two  iron  "  feathers,"  which  stick  out 
so  as  to  hinder  extraction,  and  does 
not  denote  the  feather  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft. 

Barb.  A  Barbary  steed,  noted  for 
docility,  speed,  endurance,  and  spirit, 
formerly  also  called  a  Barbary,  as  in 
Ben  Jonson's  :  — 

You  must  .   •      be  seen  on  your  barbary  often,  or 
leaping  over  stools  for  the  credit  of  your  back 

Silnii  Woman.,  IV,  i 

Cp.  also  BARBARY  ROAN. 

Barbara.  Tn  logic,  a  mnemonic 
term  designating  the  first  mood  of  the 
first  figure  of  syllogisms,  the  three  a's 
indicating  that  the  major  and  minor 
premises  and  the  conclusion  are  all 
universal  affirmatives.  Sir  Thos. 
Browne  (Pseud.  Ep.  I,  in)  speaks  of 
certain  people  to  whom  an  apologue  of 
^B3sop  is  of  more  weight  than  '*  a 
syllogism  in  Barbara,"  meaning  that 
to  them  logical  proof  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. Cp.  BARALEPTON. 

Barbara,  St.  The  patron  saint  of 
arsenals  and  powder  magazines.  Her 
father  delivered  her  up  to  Martian, 
governor  of  Nicome'dia,  for  being  a 


Christian.  After  she  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  her 
unnatural  father  was  about  to  strike 
off  her  head,  when  a  lightning  flash 
laid  him  dead  at  her  feet.  Hence,  St. 
Barbara  is  invoked  against  lightning. 

Bar'barl.  Quod  non  fece'runt  bar- 
ban,  fece'runt  jBarben'wit  ^.e,  What  the 
barbarians  left  standing,  Barberini 
contrived  to  destroy.  A  saying  cur- 
rent in  Borne  at  the  time  when  Pope 
Urban  VIII  (Barbermi)  converted  the 
bronze  fittings  of  the  Pantheon — • 
which  had  remained  in  splendid  con- 
dition since  B.C.  27 — into  cannon 
(1635). 

Barbarian.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  all  foreigners  barbarians 
(babblers  ;  men  who  spoke  a  language 
not  understood  by  them)  ;  the  word 
was  probably  merely  imitative  of  un- 
intelligible speech,  but  may  have  been 
an  actual  word  in  some  outlandish 
tongue.  The  reproachful  meaning 
crept  in  from  the  natural  egotism  of 
man.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  an 
Englishman  looked  with  disdainful 
pity  on  a  foreigner,  and  among  other 
nations  the  feeling  is  not  altogether 
unknown. 

If  then  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice  [words], 
I  shall  be  to  him  that  speaketb  a  barbarian  [a  foreigner], 
and  he  that  speaketh  "will  be  a  barbarian  unto  me. — 
1  Cor ,  xiv,  11 

Barbarossa  (Red-beard,  similar  to 
RMJUS)  The  surname  of  Frederick  I 
of  Germany  (1121-90).  Khaireddin 
Barbarossa,  the  famous  corsair,  be- 
came Bey  of  Algiers  in  1518,  and  in 
1537  was  appointed  high  admiral  of 
the  Turkish  fleet.  With  Francis  I  he 
captured  Nice  in  1543  ;  he  died  at 
Constantinople  three  years  later. 

Barbary  Roan,  the  favourite  horse 
of  Richard  II.  See  HORSE. 

0,  how  it  yearned  my  heart  when  I  beheld 

In  London  streets  that  coronation  day, 

When  Bollngbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 

That  hone  that  thou  [Rich,  II]  so  often  hast  bestrld, 

That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  bare  dressed. 

Shakespeare    JMchard  II t  v,  C 

Cp.  BARBED  STEEDS, 

Bar1)ason,  A  fiend  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  li,  2,  and  in  Henry  V,  11,  1. 

Amaimon  sounds  well,  Lucifer  well,  Barbaaon  well, 
yet  they  are  .  the  names  of  fiends  — Merry  Wive* 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Scot's  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft  (1584),  where  we  are  told 
of  **  Marbas,  alias  Barbas,"  who— — 

IB  a  great  president,  and  appeareth  In  the  iorme  of  a 
mightie  lion ,  but  at  the  commandement  of  a  conjuror 
cummeth  up  La  the  likenea  of  a  man,  and  anwereth 
fullie  as  touching  ante  tiding  which  is  hidden  or  secret. 

Barbecue  (Sp.  barbacoa,  a  wooden 
framework  set  on  posts).  A  term  used 
in  .America  formerly  for  a  wooden 
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bedstead,  and  also  for  a  kind  of  large 
gridiron  upon  which  an  ammal  could 
be  roasted  whole.  Hence,  an  animal, 
such  as  a  hog,  so  roasted ;  also  the 
feast  at  which  it  is  eaten,  and  the 
process  of  roasting  it. 

Oldfleld,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  subdued, 
Cries,  "  Send  me,  ye  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecued  1 " 
Pope     Satiret,  ii,  25 

Barbed  Steed.  A  horse  in  armour. 
Barbed  should  properly  be  barded  ;  it 
is  from  the  Fr.  barde,  horse-armour. 
Horses*  "  bards "  were  the  metal 
coverings  for  the  breast  and  flanks. 

And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute 

ShaJcetpeare     Richard  III,  I, 1 

Barbel.  The  fish  of  this  name  is 
so  called  from  the  two  fleshy  filaments, 
or  "barbels  (from  late  Lat.  barbellus,  a 
little  beard,  diminutive  of  barba,  see 
BARB),  hanging  from  its  mouth. 

Barbeliots.  A  sect  of  early  Gnos- 
tics. Their  first  immortal  son  they 
called  Barbeloth,  omniscient,  eternal, 
and  incorruptible.  He  engendered 
light  by  the  instrumentality  of  Christ, 
author  of  Wisdom.  From  Wisdom 
sprang  Autogene~s,  and  from  Auto- 
gen£s,  Adam  (male  and  female),  and 
from  Adam,  matter.  The  first  angel 
created  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  from 
whom  sprang  the  first  prince,  named 
Protarchontes,  who  married  Arro- 
gance, whose  offspring  was  Sm. 

Barber.    JSv&ry  barber  knows  ihai. 

Omnibus  notum  toosoribua 

Horace .  1  Sal  Ires,  vll,  3 

In  ancient  Home,  as  in  modern  Eng- 
land, the  barber's  shop  was  a  centre 
for  the  dissemination  of  scandal,  and 
the  talk  of  the  town 

Barber  Poet.  Jacques  Jasmin  (1798- 
1864),  a  Provencal  poet,  who  was  also 
known  as  "  the  last  of  the  Trouba- 
dours," was  so  called.  He  was  a 
barber. 

Barber's  pole.  This  pole,  painted 
spirally  witn  two  stripes  of  red  and  • 
white,  and  displayed  outside  barbers' 
shops  as  a  sign,  is  a  relic  of  the  days 
when  the  callings  of  barber  and  surgeon 
were  combined ;  it  is  symbolical  of  the 
winding  of  a  bandage  round  the  arm 
previous  to  blood-letting.  The  gilt 
knob  at  its  end  represents  a  brass 
basin,  which  is  sometimes  actually 
suspended  on  the  pole.  The  basin  has 
a  curved  gap  cut  in  it  to  fit  the  throat, 
and  was  used  for  lathering  customers 
before  shaving  them.  The  Barber- 
Surgeons*  Company  was  founded  in 
1461  and  was  re-incorporated  in  1540. 
In  1745  it  was  decided  that  the  busi- 
nesses or  trades  of  barber  and  surgeon 
were  really  independent  of  each  other 


and  the  two  branches  were  separated  ; 
but  the  ancient  company,  or  guild,  was 
allowed  to  retain  its  charter,  and  its 
hall  still  stands  in  Monkwell  Street, 
Oripplegate.  The  last  barber-surgeon 
in  London  is  said  to  have  been  one 
Middleditch,  of  Great  Suffolk  Street 
in  the  Borough,  who  died  1821. 

To  this  year  (1541),  (says  Wornum)  belongs  the 

Baiber-Surgeons'  picture  of  Henry  (VIII)  granting  a 
charter  to  the  Corporation  The  barbers  and  surgeons  of 
London,  originally  constituting  one  company,  had  been 
separated,  but  were  agiln,  in  the  32  Henry  VIII,  com- 
bined into  a  single  society,  and  it  Mas  the  ceremony  of 
presenting  them  with  a  new  charter  which  is  commemor- 
ated by  Holbein's  picture,  now  in  their  hall  in  Monk-well 
Street 

Barbican.  The  outwork  intended  to 
defend  the  drawbridge  in  a  fortified 
town  or  castle  (Fr.  barbacane)*  Also 
an  opening  or  loophole  in  the  wall  of 
a  fortress,  through  which  guns  may 
be  fired.  The  street  of  this  name  in 
London  is  built  partly  on  the  site  of  a 
barbican  that  was  in  front  of  one  of 
the  old  city  gates. 

Barcarole.  Properly,  a  song  sung 
by  Venetian  boatmen,  as  they  row 
their  gondolas  (It.  barcantolo,  a  boat- 
man). 

Barcelona.  A  fichu,  piece  of  velvet 
for  the  neck,  or  small  necktie,  made 
at  Barcelona,  and  common  in  England 
m  the  early  19th  century.  Also  a 
neckcloth  of  some  bright  colour,  as 
red  with  yellow  spots* 

Now  on  this  handkerchief  ao  sturah  nnri  white 
She  pinned  a  Barcelona  black  and  tight 

Pdtr  Pindar    Portfolio  (Dinah) 
A  double  Barcelona  protected  his  neck.—  ticoti  '  Ptwrll 
of  the  Peak  (Frtfaton/  Letter) 

Bar'clayans.    See  BEBE'ANS. 

Barco'chebah  or  Barchochebas  (Shi- 
meon).  An  heroic  leader  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans  332  A.D.  He 
took  Jerusalem  in  132,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king,  many  of  the  Jews  be- 
lieving him  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  in 
135  foe  was  overthrown  with  great 
slaughter,  Jerusalem  was  laid  in  ruins, 
and  he  himself  slam.  It  is  said  that  he 
gave  himself  out  to  be  the  "  Star  out 
of  Jacob  "  mentioned  m  Numb,  xxiv, 
17.  (Bar  Cochba  in  Hebrew  means 
"  Son  of  a  star.") 

Shared  the  fall  of  the  Antichrlat  Baroocheh*h.—  /V>- 
i*  KcreKomo 


Bard.  The  minstrel  of  tho  ancient 
Celtic  peoples,  the  Gauls,  British, 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scots  ;  they  cele- 
brated the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes, 
incited  to  battle,  sang  at  royal  and 
other  festivities,  and  frequently  acted 
as  heralds.  The  oldest  bardic  com- 
positions that  have  been  preserved  are 
of  the  6th  century. 

Bard  of  Avon.  Shakespeare  (1504- 
1010),  who  was  born  and  buried  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Bardesanists 


Bark 


Bard  of  Ayrshire.  Boberfc  Burns 
(1759-96),  a  native  oi  Ayrshire. 

Bard,  of  Hope.  Thomas  Campbell 
(1777-1844),  author  of  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope. 

Sard  of  the  Imagination.  Mark 
Akenside  (1721-70),  author  of  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Imagination. 

Bard  of  Memory  Samuel  Rogers 
(1763-1855),  author  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory. 

Bard  of  Olney.  Oowper  (1731-1800), 
who  resided  at  Olney,  in  Bucks,  for 
many  years. 

The  Bard  of  Prose.  Boccaccio  (1313- 
75),  author  of  the  Decameron 

The  Bard  of  Prose,,  creative  spirit  1  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  Love 

JSyron     CMlde  Hanlcl,  IV,  IvL 

The  Bard  of  Rydal  Mount.  William 
Wordsworth  (1770-1850)  ;  so  called 
because  Bydal  Mount  was  his  moun- 
tain home. 

Bard  of  Twickenham.  Alexander 
Pope  (1688-1744),  who  resided  at 
Twickenham. 

Bardesanists.  Followers  of  Bar- 
desanes,  of  Edessa,  founder  of  a  Gnos- 
tic sect  in  the  2nd  century.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  human  body  was 
ethereal  till  it  became  unbruted  with 
sin.  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  refers  to 
this: — 

When  Lust 

By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  acts  of  sin, 
Xiets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies  and  imbrutes. 

Bardlet.  The  ancient  German  chant, 
which  incited  to  war.  Klopstock 
wrote  patriotic  dramas,  incorporating 
ancient  bardic  hymns,  to  which  he 
gave  this  name. 

Bardolph.  One  of  Falstaff's  in- 
ferior officers.  FalstafiE  calls  him  "  the 
knight  of  the  burning  lamp,"  because 
his  nose  was  so  red.  and  his  face  so 
"  full  of  meteors."  He  is  a  low-bred, 
drunken  swaggerer,  without  principle, 
and  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  (Merry 
Wives  ;  Henry  IV,  i,  2.) 

We  must  have  better  assurance  for  Sir  John  thf"! 
Bardolf  s.    Ws  like  not  the  security  —Lord  MatxaAay 

Barebones  Parliament,   The.     The 

Parliament  convened  by  Cromwell  in 
1653  ;  so  called  from  Praise-God  Bare- 
bones,  a  fanatical  leader,  who  was  a 
prominent  member.  Also  called  the 
Little  Parliament,  because  it  comprised 
under  150  members. 

Barefaced.  The  present  meaning, 
audacious,  shameless,  impudent,  is  a 
depreciation  of  its  earlier  sense,  which 
was  merely  open  or  unconcealed.  A 
"  bare  face  "  is,  of  course,  one  that  is 
beardless,  one  the  features  of  which 
are  in  no  way  hidden.  The  French 


equivalent  is  a  visage  dfoouvert,  with 
uncovered  face. 

Barefooted.  Certain  monks  and 
nuns  (some  of  whom  use  sandals  in- 
stead of  shoes),  particularly  the  re- 
formed section  of  the  Order  of  Car- 
melites that  was  founded  by  St. 
Theresa  m  the  16th  century.  These 
are  known  as  the  Discalced  Carmelites 
(Lat.  calceus,  a  shoe).  The  practice  is 
defended  by  the  command  of  our  Lord 
to  Bis  disciples  •  "  Carry  neither  purse, 
nor  scrip,  nor  shoes  "  (Luke  x,  4)  The 
Jews  and  Romans  used  to  put  off.  their 
shoes  in  mourning  and  public  calam- 
ities, by  way  of  humiliation. 

Bare  Poles,  Under.  A  nautical  term 
implying  that  on  accpunt  of  rough 
weather  and  high  winds  the  ship 
carries  no  sails  on  the  masts.  Figura- 
tively applied  to  a  man  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity. 

We  were  scudding  before  a  heavy  gale,  under  bare 
poles — Oapt  MaarryeA. 

Bargain.  Into  the  bargain.  In  ad- 
dition thereto  ;  besides  what  was  bar- 
gained for 

To  makft  the  best  of  a  barf  largam. 
To  bear  bad  luck,  or  bad  circum- 
stances, with  equanimity. 

To  stand  to  a  bargain.  To  abide  by 
it ;  the  Lafc.  stare  conventis,  condition' 
ibus  stare,  pactis  stare,  etc. 

Barlsal  guns.  A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain mysterious  booming  sounds  heard 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as 
Barisal  (Bengal),  generally  on  or  near 
water.  They  resemble  the  sound  of 
distant  cannon,  and  are  probably  oi 
subterranean  origin.  At  Seneca  Lake, 
New  York,  they  are  known  as  Lake 
guns,  on  the  coast  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium as  mistpoejfers,  and  in  Italy  as 
bombiti,  baturho  manna,  etc. 

Bark.  Dogs  in  their  wild  state 
never  bark ;  they  howl,  whine,  and 
growl,  but  do  not  bark.  Barking  is  an 
acquired  habit. 

Barking  dogs  seldom  We.  Huffing, 
bouncing,  hectoring  fellows  rarely  pos- 
sess cool  courage.  Similar  proverbs 
are  found  in  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  German. 

To  bark  at  the  moon.  To  rail  use*- 
lessly,  especially  at  those  in  high 
places,  as  a  dog  thinks  to  frighten  the 
moon  by  baying  at  it.  There  is  & 
superstition  that  when  a  dog  does  this 
it  portends  death  or  ill-luck. 

I'd  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman 

Shakespeare     Jidius  Cctsar,  Iv  3 

His  bark  is  wrs?  than  hi*  biir.  He 
scolds  and  abuses  roundly,  but  does 
not  bear  malice,  or  do  mischief. 

up  the  wrong  tree.    To  bo 


Barker 


Barnacle 


wasting  energy,  to  be  on  the  wrong 
scent.  The  metaphor  is  from  a  dog 
chasing  a  e,at. 

Barltei*  A  pistol,  which  barks  or 
makes  a  loud  report. 

Barkis  is  willin'.  The  message  sent 
by  Barkis  to  Peggotty  by  David 
Copperfield,  expressing  his  desire  to 
marry.  Ifc  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verbial expression  indicating  willing- 
ness or  consent.  (Dickens  :  David 
Copperfielfc,  ch.  5). 

Barlaam  and  Josaphat.  An  Eastern 
romance  telling  how  Barlaam,  an 
ascetic  monk  of  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
converted  Josaphat,  son  of  a  Hindu 
king,  to  Christianity.  Probably  writ- 
ten in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century, 
it  seems  to  have  been  put  into  its 
final  form  by  St.  John  of  Damascus,  a 
Syrian  monk  of  the  8th  century  ;  it 
became  immensely  popular  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  includes  (among 
many  other  stories)  the  Story  of  the 
Three  Caskets,  which  was  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  Merchant  of  Vemce. 
A  poetical  version  of  the  romance  was 
written  by  Rudolf  von  Ems  (13th 
cent.). 

Barley.  To  cry  barley.  To  ask  for 
truce  (in  children's  games).  Prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  parley,  from  Fr. 
parler,  to  speak. 

A  proper  lad  o'  his  quarters,  that  will  not  cry  barley  In 
a  brulzte.  —  Scott  Waverley,  xili 

Barley-break.  An  old  country  game 
like  the  modern  "  Prisoners'  Base," 
having  a  "  home  "  which  was  called 
"  hell.  "  BCerrick  has  a  poem,  Barley- 
break,  or  Last  in  HcL 

Barley-bree.  Ale  ;  malt  liquor 
brewed  from  barley,  also  called  barley- 
broth. 

The  cock  may  craw,  the  dav  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  tasto  the  barley-brcc 

Bwmt     Wttttt  JSreio'd  a  Pacft  o'  Mttul, 

Barley  Cap.  To  wear  the  barley  cap, 
To  be  top-heavy  or  tipsy  with  barley- 
bree. 

Barleycorn.  John  or  Sir  John  Bar- 
leycorn. A  personification  of  malt 
liquor.  The  term  was  made  popular 
by  Burns. 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn, 

What  dangers  thou  canat  make  ua  acorn  1 

Bum*    ftm  o*  Shanbr,  105,  106 

Barley-mow.  A  heap  or  stack  of 
barley.  (A.S.  mftga  ;  cp.  Icel.  w%c,  a 
swathe.)  See  Mow. 

Here'  a  health  to  the  Barley-mow  I 
See 


Barley  Sugar.  Sugar  boiled  in  a  de- 
coction of  barley.  It  is  not  now  made 
with  barley,  but  usually  with  saffron, 
ott  of  citron,  orange  or  lemon. 


Bar'mecide's  Feast.  An  illusion: 
particularly  one  containing  a  great 
disappointment.  The  reference  is  to 
the  Story  of  the  Barber's  Sixth  Brother 
in  the  A rabian  Nights.  A  prince  of  t  he 
great  Barmecide  family  in  Bagdad, 
wishing  to  have  some  sport,  asked 
Schac'abac,  a  poor,  starving  wretch, 
to  dinner,  and  set  before  him  a  series 
of  empty  plates  "  How  do  you  hkr> 
your  soup  ?  "  asked  the  merchant. 
"  Excellently  well,"  replied  Schac'a- 
bac.  "  Did  you  ever  see  whiter 
bread  ?  "  "  Never,  honourable  sir,"  was 
the  civil  answer.  Illusory  wine  was 
later  offered  him,  but  Schac'abac  ex- 
cused himself  by  pretending  to  be 
drunk  already,  and  knocked  the 
Barmecide  down.  The  latter  saw  the 
humour  of  the  situation,  forgavo 
Schac'abac,  and  provided  him  with 
food  to  his  heart's  content. 

To-morrow  I  the  myaterioua  unknown  guect 
Who  cries  aloud,  "  Remember  Barmecide  1 
And  tremble  to  be  happy  with  the  rest" 
Lonfffeitow 

Barmy.  Empty-headed,  "  dotty," 
light  -  headed.  Sometimes  spelt 
"  balmy,"  but  properly  as  above,  as 
from  "  barm,"  froth,  ferment.  Burns 
has: — 

Jutt  now  I've  taen  the  flt  o'  rhyme 
My  barmle  noddle's  working  prime 

To  Jamet  Smith,  10. 

Hence,  in  prison  slang  to  put  on  the 
barmy  stick  is  to  feign  insanity ;  and 
the  *7  Balmy  Ward  "  is  the  infirmary 
in  which  the  insane,  real  or  feigned, 
are  confined. 

Bar/nabas.  St.  Barnabas'  Day, 
June  Hth.  St.  Barnabas  was  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul.  His  symbol  is  a 
rake,  because  June  llth  is  tho  time  of 
hay  harvest. 

Bar'naWtes.  An  Order  of  regular 
clerks  of  St.  Paul,  founded  1535,  so 
called  because  the  church  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas, in  Milan,  was  given  to  them  to 
preach  in. 

Barnaby  Bright.  An  old  provincial 
name  for  St.  Barnabas*  Day  (Juno 
llth).  Before  the  reform  of  the 
calendar  it  was  the  longest  day,  hence 
the  nngle  in  Bay's  Collection  of  Pro- 
verbs — 

Baraaby  bright  t  Barnaby  bright  1 
The  longest  day  and  the  ahorUat  night, 

Barnaby  Lecturers.  Pour  lecturers 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  elected 
annually  on  St.  Barnabas*  Day  (June 
llth),  to  lecture  on  mathematics, 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  logic. 

Bar'nacle.  A  spocios  of  wild  goone 
allied  to  the  brent  gooa^,  alao  the 
popular  name  of  the  ("impedes,  especi- 
ally those  which  are  attached  by  a 
stalk  to  floating  balks  of  timber,  the 


Barnacles 


Baronet 


bottoms  of  ships,  etc.  In  mediaeval 
times  it  was  thought  that  the  two  were 
different  forms  of  the  same  animal 
(much  as  are  the  frog  and  the  tadpole), 
and  as  late  as  1636  Gerard  speaks  of 
"  broken  pieces  of  old  ships  on  which 
is  found  certain  spume  or  froth,  which 
m  time  breedeth  into  shells,  and  the 
fish  which  is  hatched  therefrom  is  in 
shape  and  habit  like  a  bird." 

The  origin  of  this  extraordinary  belief  is  very  obscure, 
but  it  Is  probably  due  to  the  accident  of  the  identity  of 
the  name  coupled  -with  the  presence  In  the  shell-flab,  of 
the  long  feathery  cirri  which  protrude  from  the  shells 
and,  when  in  the  water,  are  very  suggestive  of  plumage 
In  England  the  name  was  first  attached  to  the  bird  It 
is  thought  to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  M.E  ternake, 
a  species  of  wild  goose,  though  another  suggestion  (Max 
Muller)  is  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  aves  H'ibernicas,  Irish 
birds,  or  rather  awt  JBibernwuUe  The  name  of  the  shell- 
fish, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  from  a  diminutive 
(pernacula)  of  the  Lat.  perna,  a  mussel  or  similar  shell- 
fish, though  no  such  diminutive  has  been  traced  With 
an  identity  of  name  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  to  look  for 
an  identity  of  nature  in  the  two  creatures 

The  name  is  given  figuratively  to 
close  and  constant  companions,  hang- 
ers on,  or  sycophants ;  also  to  place- 
men who  stick  to  their  offices  but  do 
hbtle  work,  like  the  barnacles  which 
stick  to  the  bottoms  of  ships  but 
impede  their  progress. 

The  redundants  would  be  "  Barnacles  "  with  a  yen- 
geance  and  the  work  be  all  the  worse  done  for  these 

hangers-on  — Nineteenth  Century  (August,  1888,  p  280) 

Bar'nacles.  Spectacles ;  especially 
those  of  a  heavy  or  clumsy  make  or 
appearance.  A  slang  term,  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  in  shape  to  the 
twitches  or  "  barnacles  "  formerly 
used  by  farriers  to  keep  under  re- 
straint unruly  horses  during  the  pro- 
cess of  bleeding,  shoeing,  etc.  This 
instrument  consisted  of  two  branches 
joined  at  one  end  by  a  hinge,  and  was 
employed  to  grip  the  horse's  nose. 
The  word  is  probably  a  diminutive  of 
the  O.Fr.  bernac,  a  kind  of  muzzle  for 
horses. 

Barnard's  Inn.  One  of  the  old  Inns 
of  Chancery,  formerly  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Holborn,  east  of  Staple 
Inn.  It  was  once  known  as  "  Mack- 
worth's  Inn,"  because  Dean  Mack- 
worth  of  Lincoln  (d.  1454)  lived  there, 

Barn-burners.  Destroyers,  who, 
like  the  Dutchman  of  story,  would 
burn  down  their  barns  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  rats. 

Barnstormer.  A  slang  term  for  a 
strolling  player,  and  hence  for  any 
second-rate  actor,  especially  one  whose 
style  is  of  an  exaggerated  declamatory 
kind.  Prom  the  custom  of  itinerant 
troupes  of  actors  giving  their  shows  in 
village  barns  when  better  accommoda- 
tion was  not  forthcoming. 

BarnweU,  George.  The  chief  char- 
acter in  The  London  Merchant,  or  the 
Hwtory  of  George  Barnwell,  a  prose 


tragedy  by  George  Lillo,  produced  in 
1731,  It  is  founded  on  a  popular  17th 
century  ballad  which  is  given  in 
Percy's  Rehyues.  Barnwell  was  a 
London  apprentice  who  was  seduced 
by  Sarah  Millwood,  a  disappointed 
and  repulsive  woman  of  the  town,  to 
whom  he  gave  £200  of  his  master's 
money.  He  next  robbed  and  mur- 
dered his  pious  uncle,  a  rich  grazier  at 
Ludlow.  Having  spent  the  money, 
Sarah  turned  him  out ;  each  informed 
against  the  other,  and  both  were 
hanged.  The  popularity  of  the  story 
is  shown  by  James  Smith's  parody  in 


caricature,  George  de  Barnwell. 

Baron  is  from  late  Lat.  baro  (through 
O.Fr.  barun),  and  meant  originally  "  a 
man,"  especially  opposed  to  something 
else,  as  a  freeman  to  a  slave,  a  husband 
to  a  wife,  etc.,  and  also  in  relation  to 
someone  else,  as  "  the  king's  man." 
From  the  former  comes  the  legal  and 
heraldic  use  of  the  word  in  the  phrase 
baron  and  feme,  husband  and  wife  ; 
from  the  latter  the  more  common  use, 
the  king's  "  man  "  or  "  baron  "  being 
his  vassal  holding  tenure  of  the  king 
by  military  or  other  service.  To-day 
a  baron  is  a  member  of  the  lowest 
order  of  nobility ;  he  is  addressed  as 
"  Lord,"  and  by  the  Sovereign  as 
"  Our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved." 
The  premier  English  barony  is  that  of 
De  Bos,  dating  from  1264. 

Baron  Bung.  Mine  host,  master  of 
the  beer  bung. 

Baron     Munchausen.     See    MUN- 

CHAUSEN. 

Baron  of  Beef.  Two  sirloins  left 
uncut  at  the  backbone.  The  baron  is 
the  backpart  of  the  ox,  called  in 
Danish,  the  rug.  Jocosely,  but 
wrongly,  said  to  be  a  pun  upon  baron 
and  sir  loin. 

Baronet.  An  h  ereditary  titled  order 
of  commoners,  ranking  next  below 
barons  and  next  above  knights,  using 
(like  the  latter)  the  title  "  Sir  "  before 
the  Christian  name,  and  the  con- 
traction "  Bt."  after  the  surname. 
The  degree,  as  it  now  exists,  was  in- 
stituted by  James  I,  and  the  title  was 
sold  to  gentlemen  possessing  not  less 
than  £1,000  per  annum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  for  the  planta- 
tion of  Ulster,  in  allusion  to  which  the 
Bod  Hand  of  Ulster  (see  under  HAND) 
is  the  badge  of  Baronets  of  England, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  also  of  the  old  Baronets  of 
Ireland  (created  prior  to  the  Union  in 
1800). 

The  premier  baronetcy  is  that  of 
Bacon  of  Bedgrave,  originally  con- 
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f erred  in  1611  on  Nicholas,  half- 
brother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Viscount 
St.  Albans. 

Barrabas.  The  hero  of  Marlowe's 
tragedy,  The  Jew  of  Malta. 

A  mere  monster,  brought  In  with  a  large  pointed  nose, 
He  kllla  In  eport,  polaons  whole  nunneries,  invents 
Infernal  machines    •   .     — 0  Lamb 

Barrack  Hack.  A  term  used  in 
garrison  towns  for  young  women  who 
attend  barrack  f£tes,  balls,  etc.,  year 
after  year  and  are  always  ready  to 
dance  attendance  on  officers, 

Barrack,  To.  To  jeer  at,  to  receive 
with  derisive  applause  ;  hence  ban  ack- 
ing>  derisive  cheers  and  shouts.  Intro- 
duced during  the  visit  of  the  Austra- 
lian cricketers  in  1899,  the  term  is  said 
to  be  from  a  native  word. 

Barracks.  Soldiers'  quarters  of  a 
permanent  nature.  The  word  was 
introduced  in  the  17th  century  from 
Ital.  baracca,  a  tent,  through  Fr 
baroque,  a  barrack. 

Barrage  (Fr.).  One  of  the  words 
which,  like  Tank  (q.v.)  and  a  few 
others,  acquired  a  new  meaning  during 
the  Great  War.  In  pre-war  days  it 
meant  only  an  artificial  dam  or  "  bar  " 
built  across  a  river  to  deepen  the  water 
on  one  side  of  it,  as  the  great  barrage 
on  the  Nile  at  Assouan  ;  but  during 
the  war  it  was  applied  to  the  storm  of 
projectiles  from  great  guns  that  was 
made  to  fall  like  a  curtain  in  front  of 
advancing  troops,  raiding  squadrons 
of  aircraft,  etc.,  or  as  a  shield  to 
offensive  operations,  etc. 

Barratry.  A  legal  term  denoting 
(1)  the  oftence  of  vexatiously  exciting 
or  maintaining  lawsuits,  and  (2)— the 
commoner  use — fraud  or  criminal 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master 
or  crew  of  a  ship  to  the  detriment  of 
the  owners.  Like  many  of  our  legal 
terms,  it  is  from  Old  French. 

Barrel  Fever.  Slang  for  intoxica- 
tion or  illness  from  intemperance  in 
drink. 

Barrell's  Blues.  The  4th  Foot ;  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  their  facings, 
and  William  Barrell,  colonel  of  the 
regiment  (1734-9).  Now  called  "  The 
King's  Own  (Royal  Lancaster  Begi- 
ment)."  They  were  called  "  Lions  " 
from  their  badge,  the  Lion  of  England. 

Barrette.  Parler  d,  la,  barrette  (Fr.). 
To  give  one  a  thump  o'  the  head.  The 
word  barrette  means  the  cap  worn  by 
the  lower  orders. 

Et  mol,  Je  pourmte  blen  parler  A.  ta  bairett«. 
Molifa,   L'Awrt 

It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  ordinary 
birretta  of  ecclesiastics  and  (probably) 


of  French  lawyers.    II  a  recii  le  chapea 
or  la  barrette.     He  has  been  made 
cardinal. 

Le  pape  lui  euvoyalt  la  barrette,  raals  elle  ne  serv 
qu'fc  le  fatre  mourir  cardinal  —  Voltaire  Stede  de  Lou 
ZIP,  ch  xxrix. 

Barrica'de.  To  block  up  a  street 
passage,  etc.  The  term  rose  in  Franc 
in  1588,  when  Henri  de  Guise  returne 
to  Pans  in  defiance  of  the  king's  ordei 
The  king  sent  for  his  Swiss  Guards 
and  the  Parisians  tore  up  the  pave 
ment,  threw  chains  across  the  street* 
and  piled  up  barrels  (Fr.  bamques 
filled  with  earth  and  stones,  benin* 
which  they  shot  down  the  Swiss. 

The  day  of  the  Barricades — 

(1)  May  12th,  1588,  when  the  peopl 
forced  Henry  III  to  flee  from  Paris. 

(2)  August  5th,  1648,  the  beginnm 
of  the  Fronde  (q.v.). 

(3)  July  27th,  1830,  the  first  day  o 
la  gram.de  semaine  which  drove  Charlc 
X  from  the  throne. 

(4)  February  24th,  1848,  which  re 
suited    in   the    abdication    of    Loui 
Philippe. 

(5)  June   25th,    1848,   when    Af?r<? 
Archbishop  of  Pans,  was  shot  in  hi 
attempt  to  quell  the  insurrection. 

(6)  December  2nd,  1851,  the  day  o 
tho  coup  d'&at,  when  Louis  Napoleon 
made  his  appeal  to  tht*  people  for  re 
election   to   the   Presidency   for   te: 
years. 

Barrier  Treaty.  A  treaty  fixin 
frontiers  ;  especially  that  of  Novem 
her  15th,  1715,  signed  by  Austria 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands,  b 
which  tho  Low  Countries  wore  guax 
anteed  to  tho  House  of  Austria,  an< 
the  Dutch  were  to  garrison  certau 
fortresses.  The  treaty  was  annulla 
at  Fontainebleau  in  17H5. 

Bar'rikin.  Jargon,  words  not  undei 
stood.  The  French  word  for  "  gib 
berish  "  is  baragouin,  which  was  origin 
ally  applied  to  the  Lower  Breto: 
patois,  and  later  to  any  unmteUigibl 
talk.  It  is  from  the  Breton  word 
bara,  bread,  and  gwen,  white  ;  as  thes 
words  occurred  very  frequently  r 
conversation  between  the  French  an< 
the  Lower  Bretons,  they  came  to  b 
applied  to  the  latter  as  a  nickname. 

Barrister.  One  admitted  to  plea* 
at  the  bar ;  one  who  has  been  "  caile< 
to  the  bar."  See  BAB.  They  are  o 
two  degrees,  the  lower  order  bein 
called  simply  '*  barristers,'*  or  form 
erly  "  outer  "  or  "  utter  "  barristers 
the  higher  "  King's  Counsel."  Unt 
1880  there  was  a  nupmor  order  know 
as  "  Serjeants-at-Law r*  (q*v*).  Th 
King's  Counsel  (K.C.)  if*  a  nemor,  an< 
when  raised  t*o  this  powition  he  IH  aai< 
to  "  take  Bilk,"  he  being  privilege 
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to  wear  a  silk  gown  and,  on  special 
occasions,  a  full-bottomed  wig.  The 
junior  counsel,  or  barristers,  wear  a 
plain  stuff  gown  and  a  short  wig. 

A  Rewsing  Barrister  One  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  lists  of  electors 
for  members  of  parliament. 

A  Vacation  Barrister.  Formerly  one 
newly  called  to  the  bar,  who  for  three 
years  had  to  attend  in  "  Long  Vaca- 
bion."  The  practice  (and  conse- 
quently the  term)  is  now  obsolete. 

Barristers'  Bags.    See  LAWYERS. 

Barristers*  Gowns.  "  Utter  barris- 
ters wear  a  stuff  or  bombazine  gown, 
and  the  puckered  material  between 
the  shoulders  of  the  gown  is  all  that  is 
now  left  of  the  purse  into  which,  in 
early  days,  the  successful  litigant  .  .  . 
dropped  his  ...  pecuniary  tribute  .  .  . 
for  services  rendered "  (Notes  and 
Queries,  March  llth,  1893,  p.  124). 
The  fact  is  that  the  counsel  was  sup- 
posed to  appear  merely  as  a  friend  of 
the  litigant.  Even  now  he  cannot  re- 
cover his  fees  by  legal  process. 

Barry  Cornwall,  poet.  The  nom  de 
plume  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (1787- 
1874).  It  is  an  anagram  of  his  name. 

Barsa'nians.  Heretics  who  arose  in 
the  6th  century.  Their  sacrifices  con- 
sisted in  taking  wheat  flour  on  the  tip 
of  their  first  finger,  and  carrying  it  to 
their  mouth  AJso  called  Gradanaites, 
and  Semidufates. 

Bar-sur-Aufoe.      See     CASTLE     OF 

BUNGAY. 

Bartholomew,  St.  The  symbol  of 
this  saint  is  a  knife,  in  allusion  to  the 
knife  with  which  he  was  flayed  alive. 
He  is  commemorated  on  August  24th, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in 
Armenia,  44  A.D. 

Bartholomew  Doll.  A  tawdry,  over- 
dressed woman ;  like  a  flashy,  be- 
spangled doll  offered  for  sale  at  Bar- 
tholomew Fair. 

Bartholomew  Fair.  A  fair  held  for 
centuries  from  its  institution  in  1133 
at  Smithfield,  London,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day:  after  the  change  of 
the  calendar  in  1752  it  was  held  on 
September  3rd  ;  in  1840  it  was  re- 
moved to  Islington,  and  was  sup- 
pressed in  1855,  the  licentious  revelry 
and  rioting  that  went  on  having  en- 
tirely changed  its  character,  which 
originally  was  that  of  a  market  for 
cloth  and  other  goods.  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  a  comedy  satirizing  the  Puritans 
under  this  name. 

Bartholomew,  Massacre  of  St.  The 
slaughter  of  the  French  Huguenots  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  begun  on  St. 


Bartholomew's  Day,  August  24th, 
1572,  at  the  instigation  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  the  mother  of  the  young 
king  It  is  said  that  30,000  persons 
fell  in  this  dreadful  persecution. 

Bartholomew  Pig.  A  very  fat  per- 
son. At  Bartholomew  Fair  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  used  to  be  a  pig, 
roasted  whole,  and  sold  piping  hot. 
Falstaff  calls  himself— 

A  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig —2  Henry  IV  ii,  i 

Barthram's  Dirge  (in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy).  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  in  a  private  letter >  says: 

The  subject  of  this  dirge  was  communicated  to  Sir 
Walter  as  a  genuine  fragment  of  the  ancient  Border  Muse 
by  his  friend  Mr  Surtees,  -who  Is  in  reality  its  author 
The  ballad  has  no  foundation  in  history ,  and  the  fair 
lady,  her  lover,  and  the  nine  brothers,  are  but  the  crea- 
tion of  the  poet's  fancy 

Sir  Noel  adds: 

I  never  painted  a  picture  of  this  subject,  though  I  have 
often  thought  of  doing  so  The  engraving  which  ap- 
peared hi  the  Art  Journal  was  executed  without  my  con- 
currence from  the  oil  sketch,  still,  I  presume,  tu  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr  Fender,  the  late  M  P  by  whom  it  was  brought 
to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  here 
(at  Edinburgh)  November  lyth,  I860 

Bartolist.  One  skilled  in  law  or, 
specifically,  a  student  of  Bartolus. 
Bartolus  (1314^-57)  was  an  eminent 
Italian  lawyer  who  wrote  extensive 
commentaries  on  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  and  did  much  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  interest  in  the  anci  ent  Roman 
law. 

Barzillai.  In  Dryden's  satire,  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel,  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  friend  and  adherent  of 
Charles  II.  The  allusion  is  to  Bar- 
zillai, who  assisted  David  when  he 
was  expelled  by  Absalom  from  his 
kingdom  (2  Sam.  xvu,  27-29) 

Barzillai  crowned  with  honours  and  with  years          , 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  mourned, 
For  him  he  suffered,  and  with  him.  returned 

Absalom  and  AchUophel,  1,  817-24 

Bas  Bleu.    See  BLUE  STOCKING. 

Base.  The  adjective  "  base,"  mean- 
ing "  low,"  botn  actually  and  figura- 
tively, and  the  noun  **  base,"  mean- 
ing "  the  lowest  part  on  which  any- 
thing rests,  the  bottom  of  anything, 
groundwork,  etc.,"  are  etymologically 
separate  words.  The  first  is  through 
Fr.  bos  from  bassus,  which  in  classical 
Latin  was  a  cognomen  signifying 
"  snort  and  fat,"  and  in  late  Latin  was 
an  ordinary  word  meaning  "  low  in 
height."  The  noun  is  Fr.  base,  from 
Lat.  and  Gr.  basis,  a  stepping,  or  that 
on  which  one  steps,  from  the  Gr.  verb 
bainein,  to  go,  step,  or  stand.  Bass, 
in  music,  the  lowest  part  in  harmon- 
ized compositions,  is  from  the  adjective 
"  base." 

Base  Tenure.  Originally,  tenure  not 
by  military,  but  by  base,  service,  such 


Base  of  Operations 


Basochians 


as  a  serf  or  villein  might  give :  later,  a 
tenure  in  fee-simple  that  was  deter- 
minate on  the  fulfilment  of  some  con- 
tingent qualification 

Base  of  Operations.  In  military  par- 
lance, the  protected  place  from  which 
operations  are  conducted,  where  maga- 
zines of  all  sorts  are  formed,  and  upon 
which  (in  case  of  reverse)  the  army  can 
fall  back.  The  line  from  such  a  base 
to  the  object  aimed  at  is  called  "  the 
Line  of  Operation/' 

Bashaw'.  An  arrogant,  domineer- 
ing man  ;  a  corruption  of  the  Turkish 
pasha,  a  viceroy  or  provincial  gov- 
ernor. 

A  three-tailed  Bashaw.  A  begler- 
beg  or  prince  of  princes  among  Uu» 
Turks,  who  has  a  standard  of  three 
horse-tails  borne  before  him.  The 
next  in  rank  is  the  bashaw  with  two 
tails,  and  then  the  boy,  who  has  only 
one  horse-tail. 

Bashl-bazouk.  A  savage  and  brutal 
ruffian.  The  word  is  Turkish  and 
means  literally  "  one  whoso  head  is 
turned  "  ;  it  is  applied  in  Turkey  to 
non-uniformed  irregular  soldiers  who 
make  up  in  plunder  for  what  they  do 
not  get  111  pay.  It  came  into  promi- 
nence at  the  tune  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  again  in  that  of  tho  Bulgarian 
atrocities  of  1876 

Basil'ian  Monks.  Honks  of  tho 
Order  of  St  Basil,  who  lived  in  tho 
4th  century.  It  is  said  that  the  Order 
has  produced  14  popes,  1,805  bishops, 
3,010  abbots,  and  11,085  martyrs. 

Basilica  (Gr.  boMhkos,  royal).  Orig- 
inally a  royal  palace,  but  afterwards 
(in  Some)  a  largo  building  with  nave, 
aisles,  and  an  apse  at  one  end,  used  as 
a  court  of  justice  and  for  public  meet- 
ings. By  the  early  Christians  they 
were  easily  adapted  for  purposes  of 
worship ;  the  church  of  8t  John 
Lat'eran  at  Borne  was  an  ancient 
basilica. 

Basillcs.  The  legal  code  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  being  a  digest  of  the 
laws  of  Justinian  and  others  prepared 
by  the  order  of  tho  dyzantine  em- 
peror Basilius,  and  completed  by  his 
son  Leo  towards  tho  end  of  tho  9th 
century. 

Basllidlans.  A  sect  of  Gnostic 
heretics,  followers  of  Basilfd&s,  an 
Alexandrian  Gnostxc  of  about  125  A.D., 
who  taught  that  from  tho  unborn 
Father  "Mind  "  was  begotten  ;  from 
Mind  proceeded  "  Tho  Word  "  ;  from 
the  Word  or  Logos  proceeded  "  Under- 
standing "  ;  from  Understanding 
••  Wisdom  "  and  "  Power  "  ;  from 


Wisdom  and  Power  "  Excellencies,'* 
"  Princes,"  and  "  Angels,"  the  agents 
which  created  heaven.  Next  to  these 
high  mightinesses  come  365  celestial 
beings,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Abraxas 
(q  v ),  and  each  of  whom  has  his 
special  heaven.  lie  whom  we  call 
Christ  is  what  the  Basilidians  term 
The  first-begotten  "  Mind." 

Basilisco.  A  cowardly,  bragging 
knight  in  Kyd's  tragedy,  Solytnan  and 
Perseda  (1588).  Shakespeare  (King 
John,  i,  1)  makes  the  Bastard  say  to 
his  mother,  who  asks  him  why  he 
boasted  of  his  ill-birth,  "  Knight, 
knight,  good  mother,  Basilisco-like  " 
— i  e.  my  boasting  has  made  me  a 
knight.  In  the  earlier  play  Basihsco, 
speaking  of  his  name,  adds,  u  Knight, 
good  fellow,  knight,  knight !  "  and  is 
answered,  "  Knave,  good  fellow, 
knave,  knave  1  " 

Basilisk.  Tho  king  of  serpents  (Gr. 
basileus,  a  king),  a  fabulous  reptile, 
also  called  a  cocJcatrwe  (q.v.),  and 
alleged  to  be  hatched  by  a  serpent 
from  a  cock's  egg;  supposed  to  have 
tho  power  of  **  looking  anyone  dead 
on  whom  it  fixed  its  eyes." 

The  BusUiike      .  .  . 

FJOID  pcvwii'full  c\ca  clean  vrnim  doth  cnnvay 
Into  tho  Imikora  hurt,  and  kllleth  ferrc  avivy 

Spent*     faerto  Qwxnt,  IV,  vl!l,  $7 

Also  the  name  of  a  largo  brass 
cannon  in  use  in  Elizabethan  tunes. 

Thmt  hast  UlkM 

Of  flftlllM  and  rf  Urea,  of  trenehet,  tents, 
Of  tmliMulne*,  frontier*,  p*rapeU, 
Of  baulUekg,  of  cannon 

Shaketpwre .  1  Henry  IV,  H,  3, 

Basket.  To  be  left  in  the  bttttkrt. 
Neglected  or  uncared  for.  Left  in  tho 
waste-basket. 

To  give  a  ba$Jcet.  To  refuse  to 
marry.  In  Germany  it  was  an  old 
custom  to  fix  a  basket  to  tho  roof  of 
one  who  had  been  jilted. 

To  go  to  the  basket.  Old  slang  for 
to  go  to  prison:  referring  to  tho  de- 
pendence of  the  lowest  grade  of  poor 
prisoners  (those  in  the  *'  Hole  ")  for 
their  sustenance  upon  what  passers-by 
put  in  the  basket  for  them. 

Baso'chlans.  An  old  French  term 
for  Clerks  of  the  Parloment*^  hence, 
lawyers.  The  chief  of  the  basochians 
was  called  Le  roi  d&  la  basoche,  and  had 
his  court,  coin,  and  grand  officers.  He 
reviewed  his  "  subjects  "  every  year, 
and  administered  justice  twice  a  week. 
The  baaoche  was  responsible  for  public 
amusements,  tho  presentation  of  farces, 
soties,  and  moralities,  etc.  Henri  II f 
suppressed  tho  '*  king,'*  and  trans- 
ferred all  his  functions  and  privilege's 
to  the  Chancellor. 

Hence  monnaic  de  Batwchti,  worth- 
less money,  from  tho  coins  at  ono  time 
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made  and  circulated  by  the  lawyers  of 
France,  which  had  no  currency  beyond 
their  own  community. 

Bass  (in  music).    See  BASE. 

Bass.  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime- 
tree,  or  linden,  properly  called  bast,  a 
Teutonic  word  the  ultimate  origin  of 
which  is  unknown.  It  is  used  by  gar- 
deners for  packing,  tying  up  plants, 
protecting  trees,  etc.  ;  also  for  making 
mats,  light  baskets,  hats,  and  (in 
Russia)  shoes,  while  in  parts  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  a  cloth  is  woven  from  it. 

Bast.    See  BUBASTIS. 

Bastard.  An  illegitimate  child  ;  a 
French  word,  from  the  Old  French  and 
Proven  c.al  bast,  a  pack-saddle.  The 
pack-saddles  were  used  by  muleteers 
as  beds  ;  hence,  as  banthng  (q.v.)  is  a 
"  bench-begotten  "  child,  so  is  bastard, 
literally,  one  begotten  on  a  pack- 
saddle  bed. 

The  name  was  formerly  given  to  a 
sweetened  Spanish  wine  (white  or 
brown)  made  of  the  bastard  muscadine 
grape. 

I  wll  pledge  you  -willingly  In  a  cup  of  bastard — Sir 
Writer  Scott  KenUworth,  ch.  ill 

Ba'ste.  I'll  baste  your  jacket  for  you, 
i.e.  cane  you.  Ill  give  you  a,  thorough 
basting,  i.e.  beating.  (A  word  of  un- 
certain origin.) 

Ba'stille  means  simply  a  building 
(O.Fr.  bastir,  now  bdtir,  to  build). 
The  famous  state  prison  in  Paris  was 
commenced  by  Charles  V  as  a  royal 
chateau  in  1370,  and  it  was  first  used 
as  a  prison  by  Louis  XI.  It  was 
seized  and  sacked  by  the  mob  in  the 
French  Revolution,  July  14th,  1789, 
and  on  the  first  anniversary  its  final 
demolition  was  commenced  and  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  laid  out  on  its  site. 

Bastina'do.  A  beating  (Sp.  basto- 
nada,  from  boston,  a  stick).  The 
Chinese,  Turks,  and  Persians  give  the 
bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
The  Turks  call  the  punishment  zarb. 

Bastion.  A  fortification  having  two 
faces  and  two  flanks,  all  the  angles  of 
which  are  salient,  that  is,  pointing 
outwards.  The  line  of  rampart  which 
joins  together  the  flanks  of  two  bas- 
tions is  technically  called  a  curtain. 

Bastions  In  fortifications  were  Invented  in  1480  by 
Achmet  Pasha ,  but  San  Michael!  of  Verona,  in  1027, 
Is  said  by  Maffei  and  Vasarl  to  have  been  the  real  In- 
ventor 

Bat.  Harlequin's  lath  wand  (Fr. 
batte,  a  wooden  sword). 

OfJ  his  own  bat.  By  his  own  exer- 
tions ;  on  his  own  account.  A 
cricketer's  phrase,  meaning  runs  won 
by  a  single  player. 

To  carry  out  one's  bat  (in  cricket). 


Not  to  be  "  out "  when  the  time  for 
drawing  the  stumps  has  arrived. 

To  get  along  at  a  great  bat.  Here 
the  word  means  beat,  pace,  rate  of 
speed. 

Batman.  A  military  officer's  soldier- 
servant  ;  but  properly  a  soldier  in 
charge  of  a  bat-horse  (or  pack-horse) 
and  its  load.  From  Fr.  bdt,  a  pack- 
saddle  (O.Fr.  bast  /  see  BASTARD). 

Batavia  The  Netherlands :  so 
called  from  the  Bata'vi,  a  German  tribe 
which  in  Roman  times  inhabited  the 
modern  Holland. 

Flat  Batavia's  •willowy  groves. 

Wordsworth     Descriptive  SketcJus,  020, 

Bate  me  an  Ace.    See  BOLTON. 

Bath.  Knights  of  the  Bath.  This 
name  is  derived  from  the  ceremony  of 
bathing,  which  used  to  be  practised  at 
the  inauguration  of  a  knight,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  purity  The  last  knights  created 
in  this  ancient  form  were  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II  in  1661. 
G.C.B.  stands  for  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath  (the  first  class) ;  K.O.B.  Knight 
Commander  of  the  JBath  (the  second 
class) ;  C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath 
(the  third  class). 

Bath  Brick.  Alluvial  matter  com- 
pressed to  the  form  of  a  brick  and 
used  for  cleaning  knives,  polishing 
metals,  etc.  It  is  made  at  Bndg- 
water,  the  material  being  dredged  from 
the  river  Parrett,  which  runs  through 
Bridgwater. 

Bath  Chair.  A  chair  mounted  on 
wheels  and  used  for  invalids.  First 
used  at  Bath,  which  for  long  has  been 
frequented  by  invalids  on  account  of 
its  hot  springs. 

There,  go  to  Bath  with  you  '  Don't 
talk  nonsense.  Insane  persons  used 
to  be  sent  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of 
its  mineral  waters.  The  implied  re- 
proof is,  what  you  say  is  so  silly,  you 
ought  to  go  to  Bath  and  get  your  head 
shaved. 

Bath,  King  ol.  Richard  Nash  (1674- 
1761),  generally  called  Beau  Nash,  a 
celebrated  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath  for  fifty-six  years  He  was  ulti- 
mately ruined  by  gambling. 

Bath  King-of-Arms.  See  HEBALDBY 
(College  of  Arms) 

Bath  Metal.  An  alloy  like  pinch- 
beck (q^v.)  consisting  of  about  sixteen 
parts  copper  and  five  of  zinc. 

Bath  Post.  A  letter  paper  with  a 
highly  glazed  surface,  used  by  the 
ultraTfashionable  visitors  of  Bath  when 
that  watering-place  was  at  its  prime 
See  POST-PAPER. 
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Bath  Shillings.  Silver  tokens  coined 
at  Bath  m  1811-12,  and  issued  by 
various  tradespeople,  with  face  values 
of  4fi.,  2s.,  and  Is. 

Bath  Stone.  A  limestone  used  for 
building,  and  found  in  the  Lower 
Oolite,  near  Bath.  It  is  easily  wrought 
in  the  quarry  but  hardens  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

Bath,  St.  Mary's.    See  BAIN-MARIE. 

Bathla.  The  name  given  in  the 
Talmud  to  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
who  found  Moses  in  the  ark  of  bul- 
rushes. 

Bath-kol  (daxighter  of  the  voice).  A 
sort  of  divination  common  among  the 
ancient  Jews  after  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  ceased.  When  an  appeal  was 
made  to  Bath-Tcol,  the  first  words 
uttered  after  the  appeal  were  con- 
sidered oracular  See  Bay's  Three 
Physioo-Theological  Discourses,  in, 
1693. 

Bathos  (Gr.  bathos,  depth).  A 
ludicrous  descent  from  grandiloquence 
to  commonplace. 

The  Taate  of  the  Bathos  la  Implanted  by  Nature  itself 
in  the  soul  of  man  —Pope  Art  of  Sinking,  11  (1 727) 

A  good  example  is  the  well-known 
couplet  given  by  Pope: 

And  thou,  Dalhouflie,  the  great  god  of  war, 
Weutenant-general  to  the  earl  of  Mar 

Art  of  Sinking,  Ix 

Bath'sheba.  In  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  intended  for  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  a  favourite  of 
Charles  II.  The  allusion  is  to  the  wife 
of  TJri'ah  the  Hittite,  beloved  by 
David  (2  Sam.  xi).  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  says: 

My  lather,  -whom  with  reverence  yet  I  name 
Charmed  into  ease,  Is  careless  of  hl«  fame  , 
And,  bribed  with  petty  Bums  of  foreign  gold, 
I«  grown  in  Bathaheba's  embraces  old 

Abtahm  and  AchUophel,  1,  707-10. 

Bathyllus.  A  beautiful  boy  of 
Samos,  greatly  beloved  by  Polycrates 
the  tyrant,  and  by  the  poet  Anacreon. 
(Horace:  J&pistte  xiv,  9.) 

To  them  t<>«  the  (esthetic  school]  the  boyhood  of 
BathylluA  is  of  more  moment  th*n  the  manhood  of 
Napoleon.— Jfoflodfc  The  #tu>  Republic,  Bk.  iv,  ch,  1 

Batiste.  A  kind  of  cambric  (q.v.), 
so  called  from  Baptiate  of  Cambrai, 
who  first  manufactured  it  in  the  13th 
century. 

Baton  de  commandement  (Fr.,  liter- 
ally "  commander's  truncheon  ").  The 
name  given  by  archaeologists  to  a  kind 
of  rod,  usually  of  remdoer  horn, 
pierced  with  one  or  more  round  holes, 
and  sometimes  embellished  with  carv- 
ings. It  belongs  to  the  Magdaleriian 
age ;  but  its  use  or  purpose  is  quite 
unknown. 


Ba'trachomy'omach'ia.  A  storm  m 
a  puddle  ;  much  ado  about  nothing 
The  word  is  the  name  of  a  mock  heroic 
Greek  epic,  supposed  to  be  bv  Pi'gr@s 
of  Caria,  but  formerly  attributed  to 
Homer.  It  tells,  as  its  name  imports, 
of  a  Battle  between  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

Bats,  The  Parliament  of  The  par- 
liament held  at  Nottingham  in  1426 
during  the  quarrel  between  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
so  called  because  its  members,  being 
forbidden  to  carry  swords,  came  armed 
with  cudgels,  or  "  bats."  Also  called 
"  the  Club  Parliament.*' 

Batta.  An  Anglo-Indian  term  for 
perquisites.  Properly,  an  extra  allow- 
ance to  troops  when  m  the  field  or  on 
special  service.  Sometimes  spelt  batty. 

He  would  rather  live  on  half-pay  in  *  garrison  that 
could  boart  of  a  fives-court,  than  vegetate  on  full  batta 
where  there  waa  none,— <?,  It,  Uleig,  Thomtu  Jiftwro, 
vol  1,  ch  iv,  p  237 

Battels.  At  Oxford  University  the 
accounts  for  board  and  provisions,  etc., 
provided  by  the  kitchen  and  also  (more 
loosely)  one's  total  account**  for  these 
together  with  foes  for  tuition,  mem- 
bership of  clubs,  etc.,  for  the  term. 
The  word  has  also  been  used  for  the 
provisions  or  rations  themselves ; 
which  is  the  earlier  use  has  never  been 
decided,  and  the  derivation  of  the 
word  is  still  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

Battersea.  You  mv&t  go  to  Battersea 
to  get  your  simples  cut  A  reproof  to 
a  simpleton,  or  one  who  makes  a  very 
foolish  observation.  The  market  gar- 
deners of  Battersea  used  to  grow 
simples  (medicinal  herba),  and  the 
London  apothecaries  went  th«w  to 
select  or  cut  such  as  they  wanted. 

Battle  above  the  Clouds*  See 
CLOUDS. 

Battle  of  the  Books.  A  satire, 
by  Swift  (written  1097,  publwhed 
1704),  on  the  literary  squabble  as  to 
the  comparative  value  of  ancient  and 
modern  authors.  In  the  battle  the 
ancient  books  fight  against  the  modern 
books  in  St.  James's  Library.  See 
BOYLE  OONTBOVBRSY. 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.    See 

B  ATRACHOM  YOMACHI A  . 

Battle  of  the  Giants.    See  OJANTS. 
Battle  of  the  Herrings.    See  HKR- 

RINGS. 

Battle  of  the  Kegs,  The*  A  humor- 
ous ballad  heroic  bv  Francis  Hopkin- 
son  (1737-91),  published  in  1778,  and 
telling  of  the  alarm  felt  by  the  British 
over  certain  machines,  in  the  form  of 
kegs  charged  with  gunpowder,  which 
were  floated  down  tho  Delaware 


Battle  of  the  Moat 


Baviad 


Battle  oi  the  Moat.    See  MOAT. 
Battle  of  the  Nations.    See  NATIONS. 

Battle  of  the  Poets,  The.  A  satirical 
poem  (1725)  by  John  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  which  the  versifiers 
of  the  time  are  brought  into  the  field. 

Battle  oi  the  Spurs.    See  SPURS. 

Battle  of  the  Standard.  See  STAN- 
DARD. 

Battle  of  the  Three  Emperors.  See 
THREE  EMPERORS. 

Battle-painter,  The,  or  Delle  Batta- 
glte .  Michael  Angelo  Cerquozzi  (1600- 
1660),  a  Boman  artist  noted  for  his 
battle-scenes,  was  so  called. 

Battle  Royal.  A  certain  number 
of  cocks,  say  sixteen,  are  pitted 
together ;  the  eight  victors  are  then 
pitted,  then  the  four,  and  last  of  all 
the  two  ;  and  the  winner  is  victor  of 
the  battle  royal.  Metaphorically,  the 
term  is  applied  to  chess,  etc. 

A  close  battle.  Originally  a  naval 
fight  at  "  close  quarters,"  in  which 
opposing  ships  engage  each  other  side 
by  side. 

Line  of  battle.  The  position  of 
troops  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  At 
sea,  the  formation  of  the  ships  in  a 
naval  engagement.  A  line  of  battle 
ship  was  a  capital  ship  fit  to  take  part 
in  a  main  attack.  Frigates  did  not 
join  in  a  general  engagement. 

A  pitched  battle.  A  battle  which 
has  been  planned,  and  the  ground 
pitched  on  or  chosen  beforehand. 

The  Fifteen  Deoiswe  Battles  of  the 
World  See  FIFTEEN. 

Half  the  battle.  Half  determines 
the  battle.  Thus,  "  The  first  stroke 
is  half  the  battle,"  that  is,  the  way  in 
which  the  battle  is  begun  determines 
what  the  end  will  be. 

Trial  by  battle.  The  submission  of 
a  legal  suit  to  a  combat  between  the 
litigants,  under  the  notion  that  God 
would  defend  the  right. 

Wager  of  battle.  One  of  the  forms 
of  ordeal  or  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  in  the  old  Norman  courts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  consisted  of  a  personal 
combat  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant,  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  itself.  Abolished  by  59  Geo. 
Ill,  c.  46. 

Battle,  Sarah.  A  celebrated  char- 
acter in  one  of  Lamb's  Essays  of  ISfaa, 
who  considered  whist  the  business  of 
life  and  literature  one  of  the  relaxa- 
tions. When  a  young  gentleman,  of 
a  literary  turn,  said  to  her  he  had  no 
objection  to  unbend  his  mind  for  a 
little  tune  by  taking  a  hand  with  her, 
Sarah  was  indignant,  and  declared  it 
worse  than  sacrilege  to  speak  thus  of 


her  noble  occupation.  Whist  "  was 
her  life  business  ;  her  duty  ;  the  thing 
she  came  into  the  world  to  do,  and  she 
did  it.  She  unbent  her  mind  after- 
wards over  a  book." 

Bat'tiedore.  Originally  the  wooden 
bat  used  in  washing  linen.  The  etym- 
ology of  the  word  is  not  at  all  certain, 
but  there  is  an  old  Provencal  batedor, 
meaning  a  washing-beetle. 

Battledore  Book.  A  name  some- 
times formerly  given  to  a  horn-book 
(q.v.),  because  of  its  shape.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  phrase  "  Not  to  know  B 
from  a  battledore."  See  B. 

Battue.  A  French  word  meaning 
literally  "  a  beating,"  used  m  Eng 
as  a  sporting  term  to  signify  a  reg 
butchery  of  game,  the  r<  guns  "  b<  „ 
collected  at  a  certain  spot  over  whzc_ 
the  birds  are  driven  by  the  beaters 
who  "  beat "  the  bushes,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose.  Hence,  a  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter, especially  of  unarmed  people. 

Batty.    See  BATTA. 

Baturlio    marina.     See     BARISAL- 

GTTNS. 

Baubee.    See  BAWBEE. 

* 

Bauble.  A  fool  should  never  hold  a 
bauble  wi  Aw  hand.  "  'Tis  a  foolish 
bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,"  The 
bauble  was  a  short  stick,  ornamented 
with  ass's  ears,  carried  by  licensed 
fools.  (O.Fr.  babel,  or  baubel,  a  child's 
toy  ;  perhaps  confused  with  the  M.E. 
babyll  or  babulle,  a  stick  with  a  thong, 
from  bablyn,  to  waver  or  oscillate.) 

IS  every  fool  held  a  bauble,  fuel 
would  be  dear.  The  proverb  indicates 
that  the  world  contains  a  vast  number 
of  fools,  a  sentiment  referred  to  by 
Carlyle  in  his  often  misquoted  say- 
ing:— 

A  Parliament  speaking  throtJgh.  reporters  to  Buncomh 
and  the  twenty-seven  millions,  mostly  fools  -—flatter 
Day  Pamphlet,  No  6  (1850) 

To  deserve  the  bauble.  To  be  so 
foolish  as  to  be  qualified  to  carry  the 
fool's  emblem  of  office. 

Baucis.    See  PHILEMON. 

Bauld  Wullie.    See  BELTED  WILL. 

Baulk.    See  BALK. 

Ba'viad,  The.  A  merciless  satire  by 
Clifford  on  the  Delia  Oruscan  poetry, 
published  1794,  and  republished  the 
following  year  with  a  second  part 
called  The  Masvwd.  Bavius  and 
MSBVIUS  were  two  minor  poets  pilloried 
by  Virgil  (Eclogue,  ui,  9). 


He  may  with  toxea  plough,  and  mflfe  he-goat*, 
Who  praiaes  Bavius  or  on  Mseviua  dotes, 

B  O.B 
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And  their  names  are  still   used  for 
inferior  versifiers. 

Mny  some  choice  patron  bless  each  grey  goose  quill, 
May  every  Bavlua  have  his  Bufo  still 

Pope     Prologue  to  Satire*,  249. 

Bavle'ca.     The  CicTs  horse. 
Ba'vius.     See  B  AVI  AD. 

Bawbee.  A  debased  silver  com  re- 
presenting six  Scots  pennies  and  about 
equal  in  value  to  a  halfpenny  English, 
first  issued  in  1541,  in  the  reign  of 
James  V. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain, and  many  fantastic  theories 
have  been  put  lorth  to  account  for  it. 
A  Fifcshire  tradition,  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  authority,  says  :  — 

When  one  of  the  Infant  kings  of  Scotland,  of  great 
expectation,  was  shown  to  the  public,  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  the  price  of  admission  was  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  of  the  visitant.  The  eyes  of  the  superior  classes 
being  feasted,  their  retainers  and  the  mobility  were 
admitted  at  the  rate  of  aix  pennies  each  Hence  this 
piece  of  money  being  the  price  of  seeing  the  royal 
,  it  received  the  name  o 


But  this  story,  and  others  saying 
that  the  first  bawbees  were  stamped 
with  the  head  of  an  infant  king,  are 
discounted  by  the  facts  that  at  the 
time  of  the  first  issue  the  king  was 
30  years  old,  and,  further,  that  the 
earliest  "bawbees  bore  no  head  at  all. 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from  the 
laird  of  Sillebawby,  a  contemporary 
inmt-master,  as  appears  from  the 
Treasurer's  account,  September  7th, 
1541,  "  In  argento  rec&ptis  a  Jacobo 
Atsnnsone,  et  Alexandra  Orok  de  Sille- 
bawby  respective." 

Jenny's  bawbee.  Her  marriage 
portion. 

Whall  hire,  wha'Il  hire,  wha'll  hire  me  1 
Three  plumps  and  a  wallop  for  ae  bawbee 

An  old  rhyme  embodying  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  supposed  parsimony  and 
poverty  of  the  Scots.  The  tradition  is 
that  the  people  of  Kirkmahoe  were  so 
poor,  they  could  not  afford  meat  for 
their  broth.  A  'cute  cobbler  bought 
four  sheep-shanks,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  bawbee  would  "  plump  '* 
one  of  them  into  the  boiling  water, 
and  give  it  a  "  wallop  "  or  whisk 
round.  The  sheep-shank  was  called  a 
gusiin  bone,  and  was  supposed  to  give 
a  rich  "  gust  "  to  the  broth. 

Bawtry.  Like  the  saddler  of  Bawtry, 
who  was  hanged  for  leawng  his  liquor 
(Yorkshire  proverb).  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  criminals  on  their  way  to 
execution  to  stop  at  a  certain  tavern 
in  Tork  for  a  "  parting  draught.*'  The 
saddler  of  Bawtry  refused  to  accept 
the  liquor  and  was  hanged.  If  he  had 
stopped  a  few  minutes  at  the  tavern, 
his  reprieve,  which  was  on  the  road, 
would  have  arrived  in  time  to  save  his 
life. 


Baxte'rians.  Followers  of  Richard 
Baxter  (1615-91),  a  noted  English  non- 
conformist. The  chief  points  are — (1) 
That  Christ  died  in  a  spiritual  sense 
for  the  elect,  and  in  a  general  sense  for 
all ;  (2)  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
reprobation  ,  (3)  that  even  saints  may 
fall  from  grace.  He  thus  tried  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  the 
"  heretical "  opinions  of  the  Ararin- 
ians  and  the  Calvmists. 

Bay.  (1)  The  shrub  was  anciently 
supposed  to  be  a  preservative  against 
lightning,  because  it  was  the  tree  of 
Apollo.  Hence,  according  to  Pliny, 
Tibe'nus  and  other  Roman  emperors 
wore  a  wreath  of  bay  as  an  amulet, 
especially  m  thunder-storms. 

Beach  the  bays— • 

I'll  tie  a  garland  here  about  his  head ; 
'Twill  keep  mv  bov  from  lightning 

Webtter     ViUoria  Corumbona,  v,  1. 

The  bay  being  sacred  to  Apollo  ig 
accounted  for  by  the  legend  that  he 
fell  in  love  with,  and  was  rejected  by, 
the  beautiful  Daphne",  daughter  of  the 
river-god  PenSos,  m  Thessaly,  who 
had  resolved  to  pass  her  life  m  per- 
petual virginity.  She  fled  from  him 
and  sought  the  protection  of  her 
father,  who  changed  her  into  the  bay- 
tree,  whereupon  Apollo  declared  that 
henceforth  he  would  wear  bay  leaves 
instead  of  the  oak,  and  that  mil  who 
sought  his  favour  should  follow  his 
example. 

The  withering  of  a  bay-troe  was 
supposed  to  be  the  omen  of  a  death. 
Holinshed  refers  to  this  superstition : — 

In  this  yeare  [1300)  In  a  manner  throughout  al)  the 
realme  of  England,  old  baie  tree*  withered,  and,  after- 
wards, contrari*  to  all  men*  thinking,  gr«w  grwne 
again* :  a  strange  sight,  and  «uppof«d  to  impart  some 
unknown  event—Hi,  400, 3.  ««. 

Shakespeare  makes  use  of  this  note 
in  his  Richard  II,  IT,  iv : — 

'Tl«  thought  the  king  i«  d<*d     We'll  not  «t»y— 
The  bay-tree*  in  our  country  am  withered 

Crowned  unlh  bays.  A  reward  of 
victory:  from  the  custom  that  ob- 
tained in  ancient  Rome  of  so  crowning 
a  victorious  general. 

Bay  (2).  A  reddish-brown  colour, 
generally  used  of  horses.  The  word 
is  the  Fr.  bait  from  Lat.  badii^  a  term 
used  by  Varro  m  his  list  of  colours 
appropriate  to  horses.  Bayard  (<?.v.) 
means  "  bay-coloured.** 

The  Quern's  Bay*.  The  2nd  Dra- 
goon Guards  ;  so  called  because  they 
are  mounted  on  bay  horses ;  often 
known,  "  for  short,"  as  The  Queen's. 

Bay  the  Moon,  To.    See  BARK* 

Bay  Salt.  Coarse-grained  salt, 
formerly  obtained  by  slow  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water  and  used  for  curing 
meat,  etc.  Perhaps  so  called  because 
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originally  imported  from  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  "  Bay,"  in  this 
case,  does  not  signify  the  colour. 

Bay  State,  The.  Massachusetts.  In 
Colonial  days  its  full  title  was  "  The 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  " :  hence 
the  name. 

Bayadere.  A  Hindu  dancing  girl 
employed  both  for  religious  dances  and 
for  private  amusements  The  word  is 
a  French  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 
bailadeira,  a  female  dancer. 

Ba'yard.  A  horse  of  incredible 
swiftness,  given  by  Charlemagne  to 
the  four  sons  of  Ay'mon.  See  AYMON. 
If  only  one  of  the  sons  mounted,  the 
horse  was  of  the  ordinary  size  ;  hut  if 
all  four  mounted,  his  body  became 
elongated  to  the  requisite  length.  He 
is  introduced  in  Boiardo's  Orlando 
Innamorato,  Ariosto's  Orlando  Funoso, 
and  elsewhere,  and  legend  relates  that 
he  is  still  alive  and  can  be  heard 
neighing  in  the  Ardennes  on  Midsum- 
mer Bay.  The  name  is  used  for  any 
valuable  or  wonderful  horse,  and 
means  a  "  high  bay-coloured  horse." 

Bold  as  Blind  Bayard.  Foolhardy. 
If  a  blind  horse  leaps,  the  chance  is 
he  will  fall  into  a  ditch.  Grose  men- 
tions the  following  expression,  To  nde 
Bayard  of  ten  toes — "  Going  by  the 
marrow-bone  stage  " — i.e.  walking. 

Keen  Bayard  in  Me  stable.  Keep 
what  is  of  value  under  lock  and  key. 

Bayard,  The  Chevalier  de.  Pierre 
du  Terrail  (1475-1524),  a  celebrated 
French  knight  and  national  hero,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII,  and  Francois 
I.  Of  him  it  was  said  that  he  was  le 
chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

The  Bayard  of  the  East,  or  of  the 
Indian  Army.  Sir  James  Outram 
(1803-63). 

The  British  Payard.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  (1554-86). 

The  Polish  Bayard.  Prince  Joseph 
Poniatowski  (1762-1813). 

Bayar'do.  The  famous  steed  of 
Kinaldo  (g.t?.),  which  once  belonged  to 
Am'adis  of  Gaul.  See  HORSE. 

Bayardp's  Leaf).  Three  stones, 
about  thirty  yards  apart,  near  Slea- 
ford.  It  is  said  that  Einaldo  was 
riding  on  his  favourite  steed,  when  the 
demon  of  the  place  sprang  behind  him  ; 
but  Bayardo  in  terror  took  three  tre- 
mendous leaps  and  unhorsed  the  fiend. 


A  character  in  the  Re- 
hearsal, by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(1671),  designed  to  satirize  Dryden. 
The  name,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
laureateship. 


Bayes's  Troops.  Dead  men  may  rise 
again,  like  Bayes's  troops,  or  the  sav- 
ages in  the  Fantoci'ni.  In  the  Re- 
hearsal a  battle  is  fought  between  foot- 
soldiers  and  great  hobby-horses.  At 
last  Drawcansir  kills  all  on  both 
sides.  Smith  then  asks  how  they 
are  to  go  off,  to  which  Bayes  replies, 
"  As  they  came  on  —  upon  their 
legs  "  ;  upon  which  they  all  jump  up 
alive  again. 

Bayeux  Tapestry.  A  strip  of  linen 
231  ft.  long  and  20  in.  wide  on  which 
is  represented  in  tapestry  the  mission 
of  Harold  to  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy (William  the  Conqueror),  and 
all  the  incidents  of  his  history  from 
then  till  his  death  at  Hastings  in  1066. 
It  is  preserved  at  Bayeux,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  A  replica 
is  shown  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 

In  the  tapestry,  the  Saxons  fight  on  foot  -with  Javelin 
and  battle-axe,  and  bear  shields  with  the  British  charac- 
teristic of  a  boss  in  the  centre  The  men  -were  mous- 
tached 

The  Normans  are  on  horseback,  with  long  shields  and 
pennoned  lances.  The  men  are  not  only  shaven,  but 
most  of  them  have  a  complete  tonsure  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  whence  the  spies  said  to  Harold,  "  There  are  more 
priests  fax  the  Norman  army  than  men  in  Harold's  " 

Bay'onet.  The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  than  not  that  it  is  from  the 
French  city,  Bayonne,  where  it  may 
have  been  first  made  or  first  used.  It 
was  known  quite  early  in  the  17th 
century. 

Bayonets.  A  synonym  of  "  rank 
and  file,"  that  is,  privates  and  cor-* 
porals  of  infantry.  As,  '*  the  number 
of  bayonets  was  25,000." 

It  Is  on  the  bayonets  that  a  Quartermaster-General 
relies  for  his  working  and  fatigue  parties  — HowUt  Hist, 
ofJEnff  (year  1854,  p  260) 

Bayou  State.  The  State  of  Missis- 
sippi ;  so  called  from  its  numerous 
bayous.  A  bayou  is  a  creek,  or  slug- 
gish and  marshy  overflow  of  a  river  or 
lake.  The  word  may  be  of  native 
American  origin,  but  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Fr.  boyau,  gut. 

Bead.  From  A.S  -bed  (in  gebed), 
a  prayer,  biddan,  to  pray.  "  Bead," 
thus  originally  meant  simply  "  a 
prayer " ;  but  as  prayers  were 
"  told  "  (i.e.  account  kept  of  them)  on 
a  "  paternoster,"  the  word  came  to  be 
transferred  to  the  small  globular  per- 
forated body  a  number  of  which, 
threaded  on  a  string,  composed  this 
paternoster  or  "  rosary." 

To  count  one's  beads.  To  say  one's 
prayers.  See  ROSARY. 

To  draw  a  bead  on.    See  DRAW. 

To  pray  without  one's  beads.  To 
be  out  of  one's  reckoning. 
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Baily's  beads.  When  the  disc  of 
the  moon  has  (in  an  eclipse)  reduced 
that  of  the  sun  to  a  thin  crescent,  the 
crescent  assumes  the  appearance  some- 
what resembling  a  string  of  beads  This 
was  first  described  in  detail  by  Francis 
Baily  in  1836,  whence  the  name  of  the 
phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  is  the 
sun  shining  through  the  depressions 
between  the  lunar  mountains. 

St.  Cuthbcrt's  beads.  Single  joints 
of  the  articulated  stems  of  encrimtes. 
They  are  perforated  in  the  centre, 
and  bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  a 
cross  ;  hence,  they  were  once  used  for 
rosaries  (q.v,).  St.  Outhbert  was  a 
Scottish  monk  of  the  6th  century,  and 
may  be  called  the  St.  Patrick  of  the 
Border.  Legend  relates  that  he  sits 
at  night  on  a  rock  in  Holy  Island  and 
uses  the  opposite  rock  as  his  anvil 
while  he  forges  the  beads. 

On  a  rook  of  Llndlafaro 
Bt  Cuthbort  olt«,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  «e*-bora  beads  that  bear  his  name 

Scott     Marmion, 

St.  Martin's  beads.  Slash  jewel- 
Lory.  St.  Martms-le-  Grand  was  at  one 
time  a  noted  place  for  sham  jewellery, 

Bead-house.  An  almshouse  for 
beadsmen. 

Bead-roll.  A  list  of  persons  to  be 
prayed  for  ;  hence,  also,  any  list. 

Beadle.  A  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  bid  or  cite  persons  to  appear  to  a 
summons  ;  also  a  church  servant, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  bid  the  parishioners 
to  attend  the  vestry,  or  to  give  notice 
of  vestry  meetings  It  is  ultimately  a 
Teutonic  word  (Old  High  Ger.  bitel,  one 
who  asks,  whence  the  A.S  bfodan,  to 
bid,  and  by  del,  a  herald),  but  it  came 
to  us  through  the  O.Fr.  badd,  a  herald* 


Beadsman  or  Bedesman.  Properly, 
one  who  prays  ;  hence,  an  inmate  of 
an  almshouse,  because  most  charities 
of  this  class  were  instituted  so  that  the 
inmates  might  "  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  founder."  See  BEAD. 

Seated  with  some  grey  beadsman 

Crabbo     liorouvh 

Beak.  Slang  for  a  police  magistrate, 
but  formerly  (16th  and  17th  cents.) 
for  a  constable.  Various  fanciful  deri- 
vations have  been  suggested,  but  the 
etymology  of  the  word  is  q\ute  u*1" 
known. 

Beaker.  A  drinking-glass  ;  a  rum- 
mer; a  wide-mouthed  glass  vessel 
with  a  hp,  used  in  scientific  experi- 
ments. A  much-travelled  word,  hav- 
ing come  to  us  by  way  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian bikkar,  a  cup  (Dut.  beker; 
Ger.  becher)  from  Greek  bikos,  a  wine- 


jar,   which   was    of    Eastern    origin 
Our  pitcher  is  really  the  same  word. 

0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrcne 

Keats     Ode  to  a  Nightingale 

Beam.  Thrown  on  my  beam-ends. 
Driven  to  my  last  shift.  A  ship  is 
said  to  be  on  her  beam-ends  when  she 
is  laid  by  a  heavy  gale  completely  on 
her  side,  i.e.  the  part  where  her  beams 
end.  Not  unfrequently  the  only  means 
of  righting  her  in  such  a  case  is  to  cut 
away  her  masts. 

On  the  starboard  beam.  A  distant 
point  out  at  sea  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  keel. 

On  the  port  beam.  A  similar  point 
on  the  left-hand  side. 

On  the  iceather  beam.  On  that 
side  of  a  ship  which  faces  the  wind. 

To  kick  the  beam.    See  KICK. 

Beam  (of  a  staff).  The  main  trunk 
of  the  horn,  the  part  that  bears  the 
branches  (A.S.  be*am,  a  tree). 

Bean.  Every  bean  has  its  black. 
Nemo  sine  vitvis  nas'ciiur  (Every- 
one has  his  faults).  The  bean  has  a 
black  eye.  (Ogm  grano  ha  la  sua 
semola  ) 

He  has  found  the  bean  in  the  cake. 
Ho  has  got  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  has 
come  to  some  unexpected  good  for- 
tune. The  allusion  is  to  twelfth  cakes 
in  which  a  bean  is  buried.  When  the 
cake  is  cut  up  and  distributed,  he  who 
gets  the  bean  is  the  twelfth-night 
king.  See  BEAN-KING* 

Jwk  and  the  beanstalk.  See  JACK 
(vi) 

Old  bean.  A  slang  expression  of 
good-natured  familiarity  that  became 
very  common  during  tne  Groat  War. 
"  My  dear  old  bean "  corresponds 
roughly  to  "  My  dear  old  chap,"  "  My 
clear  fellow." 

Bean-feast.  Much  the  same  as 
ways-goose"  (g.v.).  A  feast  given  by 
an  employer  to  those  he  employs. 
Probably  so  called  because  either 
beans  or  a  bean-goose  uncd  to  be  & 
favourite  dish  on  such  occasions* 

Bean-goose.  A  migratory  bird 
which  appears  in  England  in  the 
autumn  \  so  named  from  a  mark  on 
its  bill  like  a  horse-bean.  It  is  next 
in  size  to  the  grey  lag-goose. 

Bean-king.  Key  dc  Habas,  the  child 
appointed  to  play  the  part  of  king  on 
twelfth-night.  See  BXCAN:  //f  "has 
found  the  bean.  Twelfth-night  was 
sometimes  known  as  the  Bean-fain  ft 
festival. 

Beans.  Slang  for  property,  money ; 
also  for  a  sovereign,  and  (formnly)  a 
guinea.  In  this  sense  it  is  probably 
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the  O.Fr.  cant,  biens>  meaning  pro- 
perty ;  but  in  such  phrases  as  not 
worth  a  bean,  the  allusion  is  to  the 
bean's  small  value. 

Like  a  beane  [alms  money]  in  a  monkeshood  — Cotgrave 

Blue  beans.  Bullets  or  shot ;  hence, 
"  Three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  blad- 
der," a  rattle  for  children. 

fort     (Of  his  purse)   Hark  1  float  rattle  ? 

Strad. .  Yes,  like  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder, 
rattle  bladder,  rattle ,  your  purse  Is  like  my  belly,  th 
one's  without  money,  tb.'  other  without  meat. 

DakKer     Old  Fortunatm,  I,  il 

Three  small  bullets  or  large  shot  in  a 
bladder  would  make  a  very  good 
rattle  for  a  child. 

Beans  are  in  flower.  A  catch-phrase 
said  to  one  by  way  of  accounting  for 
his  being  so  silly.  Our  forefathers 
imagined  that  the  perfume  of  the 
flowering  bean  made  men  silly  or 
light-headed. 

He  knows  how  many  beans  make 
five.  He  is  "  up  to  snun  "  ;  he  is  no 
fool ;  he  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon. 
The  reference  is  to  an  old  trap. 
Everyone  knows  that  five  beans  make 
five,  and  on  this  answer  being  cor- 
rectly given  the  questioner  goes  on, 
"  But  you  don't  know  how  many  blue 
beans  make  five  white  ones."  The 
complete  answer  to  this  is  "  Five — if 


of  beans.  Said  of  a  fresh  and 
spirited  horse  ;  hence,  in  good  form  ; 
full  of  health  and  spirits. 

I'll  give  him  beans.  I'll  give  him  a 
licking,  a  jolly  good  hiding.  A  very 
common  phrase.  Hence,  to  get  beans, 
to  incur  chastisement  or  reproof. 
Probably  from  the  French  proverb, 
S'll  me  donne  des  pois,  je  lui  donnerai 
des  feves  (i  e.  If  he  gives  me  peas  I 
will  give  him  beans),  I  will  give  him 
tit  for  tat,  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

In  ancient  times  Pythag'oras  for- 
bade the  use  of  beans  to  his  disciples 
— not  the  use  of  beans  as  food,  but  for 
political  elections  Magistrates  and 
other  public  officers  were  elected  by 
beans  cast  by  the  voters  into  a  hel- 
met, and  what  Pythag'oras  advised 
was  that  his  disciples  should  not  inter- 
fere with  politics  or  "  love  beans  " — 
i.e.  office.  But  according  to  Aristotle 
the  word  bean  implied  ven'ery,  and 
that  the  prohibition  to  "  abstain  from 
beans  "  was  equivalent  to  "  keeping 
the  body  chaste  " 

Bear.  In  the  phraseology  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  a  speculator  for  a 
fall.  (Cp  BULL.)  Thus,  to  operate  for 
a  bear,  or  to  bear  the  market,  is  to  use 
every  effort  to  depress  prices,  so  as  to 
buy  cheap  and  make  a  profit  on  the 
rise.  Such  a  transaction  is  known  as 
a  Bear  account. 

The  term  is  of  some  antiquity,  and 


was  current  at  least  as  early  as  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  in  the  18th  century. 
Its  probable  origin  will  be  found  in 
the  proverb,  "  Selling  the  skin  before 
you  have  caught  the  bear." 

So  was  the  huntsman  by  the  bear  oppressed, 
Whose  bide  he  sold  before  he  caught  the  beast 
«  Summer  I 


Waller    Battle  of  the  i 


r  Islands,  c,  IL 


The  Bear.  Albert,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg  (1106-70).  He  was  so 
called  from  his  heraldic  device. 

The  bloody  beart  in  Dryden's  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  means  the  In- 
dependents. 

The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 
Unlicked  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  expressed 

Pt.  t,  35,  36 

In  mediseval  times  it  was  popularly 
supposed  that  bear-cubs  were  born  as 
shapeless  masses  of  flesh  and  fur,  and 
had  to  be  literally  "  licked  into  shape  " 
by  their  mothers.  Hence  the  refer- 
ence in  the  above  quotation,  and  the 
phrase  "  to  lick  into  shape  "  (q.v.). 

The  Great  Bear,  and  Little  Bear. 
These  constellations  were  so  named  by 
the  Greeks,  and  their  word,  arktos,  a 
bear,  is  still  kept  in  the  names  Arcturus 
(the  bear- ward,  ourcs,  guardian)  and 
Arctic  (q.v.).  The  Sanskrit  name  for 
the  Great  Bear  is  from  the  verb  rakh, 
to  be  bright,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Greeks  named  it  arktos  as 
a  result  of  confusion  between  the 
two  words.  Cp.  CHARLES'S  WAIN  ; 
NORTHERN  WAGONER. 

The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-fixed  pole 

Shakttpeare     OtheOo,  il  1. 

The  guards  referred  to  in  the  above 
extract  are  j3  and  7  of  Ursa  Minor. 
They  are  so  named,  not  from  any 
supposed  guarding  that  they  do,  but 
from  the  Sp.  guar&are,  to  behold, 
because  of  the  great  assistance  they 
were  to  manners  in  navigation. 

The  classical  fable  is  that  Calisto,  a 
nymph  of  Diana,  had  two  sons  by 
Jupiter,  which  Juno  changed  into 
bears,  and  Jupiter  converted  into  con- 
stellations* 

'Twas  here  we  saw  CaUato'a  star  retire 
Beneath  the  waves,  unawed  by  Juno's  Ire 

Camoeni    Lutiad,  Bk.  T 

The  Bear,  or  Northern  Bear.  Russia 

France  turns  from  her  abandoned  friends  afresh, 
And  soothes  the  bear  that  growls  for  patriot  flesh 
OampbeU    Poland,  et.  5 

A  bridled  bear.  A  young  noble- 
man under  the  control  of  a  travelling 
tutor.  See  BEAR-LEADER. 

The  bear  and  ragged  staff.  A  crest 
of  the  Nevilles  and  later  Earls  of 
Warwick,  often  used  as  a  public-house 
sign.  The  first  earl  is  said  to  have 
been  Arth  or  Arthgal,  of  the  Round 
Table,  whose  cognizance  was  a  bear, 
arth  meaning  a  bear  (Lat.  urs').  Mor- 
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vid,  the  second  earl,  overcame,  in 
single  combat,  a  mighty  giant,  who 
came  against  him  with,  a  club  consist- 
ing of  a  tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
but  stripped  of  its  branches.  In  re- 
membrance of  his  victory  over  the 
giant  he  added  "  the  ragged  staff.'* 

The  bear  and  the  tea-kettle.  Said 
of  a  person  who  injures  himself  by 
foolish  rage.  The  story  is  that  one 
day  a  bear  entered  a  hut  in  Kams- 
chatka,  where  a  kettle  was  on  the  fire. 
Master  Bruin  smelt  at  it  and  burnt  his 
nose  ;  greatly  irritated,  he  seized  it 
with  his  paws,  and  squeezed  it  against 
his  breast.  This,  of  course,  made 
matters  worse,  for  the  boiling  water 
scalded  him  terribly,  and  he  growled 
in  agony  till  some  neighbours  put  an 
end  to  his  life  with  their  guns. 

A  bear  sucking  his  paws-  It  used 
to  be  believed  that  when  a  bear  was 
deprived  of  food  it  sustained  life  by 
sucking  its  paws  The  same  was  said 
of  the  badger  The  phrase  is  applied 
to  industrious  idleness. 

As  savage  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head. 
Unreasonably  ill-tempered. 

As  a  bear  has  no  tail, 
For  a  lion  he'll  falL 

The  same  as  Ne  sutor  supra 
crep^dam  (Let  not  the  cobbler  aspire 
above  his  last).  Robert  Dudely, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  descendant  of 
the  Warwick  family,  is  said  to  have 
changed  his  own  crest,  '*  a  green 
hon  with  two  tails,"  for  the  Warwick 
"  bear  and  ragged  staff,"  When  made 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  was 
suspected  of  aiming  at  absolute  supre- 
macy, or  the  desire  of  being  the  mon- 
arch of  his  fellows,  as  the  lion  is  mon- 
arch among  beasts  Some  wit  wrote 
under  his  crest  the  Latin  verso,  Ursa 
caret  cauda  non  qucat  esse  Zeo,  i.e. — 

Your  bear  for  linn  needs  must  fall, 
Bocaune  your  true  bears  have  no  tall. 

To  take  the  bear  by  the  tooth.  To 
put  your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  ; 
needlessly  to  run  into  danger. 

Bear,  To-  Come,  bear  a  hand' 
Como  and  render  help.  In  French, 
Donner  un  coup  a  quelqu'un.  Bring 
a  hand,  or  bring  your  hand  to  bear 
on  the  work  going  on. 

To  bear  arms.  To  do  military  ser- 
vice. 

To  bear  away  (nautical).  To  keep 
away  from  the  wind. 

To  bear  one  company.  To  be  one's 
companion. 

Hlfl  faithful  dog  ohall  bear  him  company. 

Pope  •  Suay  on  Man,  eplttle  1, 112 

To  bear  down.  To  overpower  ;  to 
force  down. 


Fully  prepared  to  bw  down  all  realst^nco 

Cooper,  The  I'iloi.  oh  avtt. 


To  bear  down  upon  (nautical).  To 
approach  from  the  weather  side. 

To  bear  in  mind.  Remember  ;  do 
not  forget.  Carry  in  your  recollection. 

"To  leara  by  heart,"  means  to  learn  memoriter 
Mind  and  heart  stand  for  memory  in  both  phrases 

To  bear  out.  To  corroborate,  to 
confirm. 

To  bear  up.  To  support ;  to  keep 
the  spirits  up. 

To  bear  with.  To  show  forbear- 
ance ;  to  endure  with  complacency. 

How  long  fihall  I  bear  with  this  evil  congregation  T— 
Numb  xlv,  27 

To  bear  tht  bell.    See  BELL. 

Bear  of  Bradwardlne,  The.  In. 
Scott's  Waverley*  a  wine  goblet  made, 
according  to  Scott,  by  command  of 
St.  Duthac,  Abbot  of  Aberbrothoc,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine for  services  rendered  in  de- 
fence of  tho  monastery.  Inscribed 
upon  it  was  the  motto :  u  Beware  the 
bear." 

Bear  Account.  Sec  BEAR  (Stock 
Exchange). 

Bear  Garden.  This  place  ts  a  per- 
fect bear  garden — that  is,  full  of  con- 
fusion, noise,  tumult,  and  quarrels. 
In  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  times  the 
gardens  where  bears  wens  kept  and 
baited  for  public  amusement  were 
famous  for  all  sorts  of  riotous  disorder. 

Bear-leader.  A  common  expression 
in  the  18th  century  denoting  a  travel- 
ling tutor  who  escorted  a  young  noble- 
man, or  youtih  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
on  the  "  Grand  Tour."  From  the  old 
custom  of  leading  musralod  bears  about 
the  streets,  and  making  them  show  off 
in  order  to  attract  notice  and  money. 

Boar  1  [s*ld  Dr.  Panylott  to  hU  pupil)  t7a<l«r  favour 
young:  gentleman,  I  *m  tb«  boar>lfjuier,  bdng  appointed 
your  tutor  — 0  Colnutn  Jfrir-a*  //no 

Beard.  Among  the  Jt-ws,  Turks,  and 
Eastern  nations  gene  willy  tho  beard 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
manly  dignity.  To  cut  it  off  wilfully 
was  a  deadly  insult,  and  the  JTewa  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  cut  it  off  cere- 
monially, though  shaving  it  wan  a  sign 
of  mourning.  No  greater  insult  could 
be  offered  to  a  man  than  to  pluck  or 
even  touch  his  beard,  honco  the  phraso 
to  beard  one,  to  defy  him,  to  contradict 
him  flatly,  to  insult  him.  By  touch- 
ing or  swearing  by  one's  own  beard 
one's  good  faith  was  assured. 

The  dyeing  of  beards  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  and  Bottom  tho  Woavor 
satirizes  the  custom  when  ho  under- 
takes to  play  Pyramuft,  and  asks, 
"  what  beard  wero  I  best  to  play  it 
in?" 

I  wilt  discharge  ii  in  either  your  ttraw-oolwir  hoard, 
your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  j,mrptfl-In  grain  beard,  o* 
TOUT  French-crown  colour  beard  (your  prrfcwt  >  allow) 
8Wce*j*ar*  -  Midtummv-  NWi  />rwm,  1  3, 
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To  beard  the  lion  in  Ms 
Vehemently  to  contradict  one  either 
on  some  subject  he  has  made  his 
hobby,  or  on  his  own  premises ;  to 
defy  personally  or  face  to  face. 

Dar'st  thou,  then, 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 

Scott    Marmton,  vi.  14. 

To  make  one's  beard.  To  have  one 
wholly  at  your  mercy,  as  a  barber  has 
when  holding  a  man's  beard  to  dress 
it,  or  shaving  the  chin  of  a  customer. 
So,  to  be  able  to  do  what  one  likes 
with  one,  to  outwit  or  delude  him. 

Though  thou  preye  Argus,  -with  his  hundred  y8n, 
To  be  my  warde-cora,  as  he  can  best, 
In  felth,  he  shal  nat  kcpe  me  but  me  lest , 
Yet  coude  I  make  his  herd,  so  moot  I  thee. 

Chaucer     Wife  of  Sath'g  Prologue,  368 

I  told  him  to  his  beard.  I  told  him 
to  his  face,  regardless  of  consequences  ; 
I  spoke  to  him  openly  and  fearlessly. 

Maugre  his  beard.    In  spite  of  him. 

"  'T^8  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag 
all " — i.e.  when  feasting  goes  on. 

Then  was  the  minstrel's  harp  with  rapture  heard  , 
The  song  of  ancient  days  gave  huge  delight , 

With  pleasure  too  did  wag  the  minstrel's  beard, 
For  Plenty  courted  him  to  drink  and  bite 

Peter  Pindar    Elegy  to  Scotland. 

To  laugh  at  one's  beard.  To  at- 
tempt to  make  a  fool  of  a  person — to 
deceive  by  ridiculous  exaggeration. 

"  By  the  prophet  1  but  he  laughs  at  our  boards,"  ex- 
claimed the  Pacha  angrily  "  These  are  foolish  lies  "— 
Marryat  Pacha  of  Many  Tales 

To  laugh  in  one's  beard.  To  laugh 
up  one's  sleeve,  that  is,  surreptitiously 

To  run  ^n  one's  beard.  To  offer 
opposition  to  a  person ;  to  do  some- 
thing obnoxious  to  a  person  before  his 
face.  The  French  say,  a  la  barbe  de 
quelqu'un  (Under  one's  very  nose). 

With  the  beard  on  the  shoulder. 
(Sp.).  In  the  attitude  of  listening  to 
overhear  something ;  with  circum- 
spection, looking  in  all  directions  for 
surprises  and  ambuscades. 

They  rode,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  expresses  it,  "  with 
the  beard  on  the  shoulder/'  looking  round  from  time  to 
time,  and  using  every  precaution  .  against  pursuit. — 
Scott  Pfteril  of  the  P<*&,  ch  vIL 

Tax  upon  beards.  Peter  the  Great 
imposed  a  tax  upon  beards.  Every 
one  above  the  lowest  class  had  to  pay 
100  roubles,  and  the  lowest  class  had 
to  pay  a  copeck,  for  enjoying  this 
"  luxury."  Clerks  were  stationed  at 
the  gates  of  every  town  to  collect  the 
beard  tax. 

Bearded.  Bearded  Master  (Magister 
barba'tus).  So  Persius  styled  Socrates, 
under  the  notion  that  the  beard  is  the 
symbol  of  wisdom. 

The  bearded.  A  surname  or  nick- 
name (Pogonatus)  given  to  Constan- 
tine  IV,  Emperor  of  the  East,  668-85  ; 
also  to  Baldwin  IV,  Count  of  Flanders, 
988-1036,  Geoffrey  the  Crusader, 


Bouchard  of  the  house  of  Montmor- 
ency,  and  St.  Paula.     See  BEARDED 

WOMEN. 

Bearded  Women.  St.  Paula  the 
Bearded,  a  Spanish  saint  of  uncertain 
date  of  whom  it  is  said  that  when  being 
pursued  by  a  man  she  fled  to  a  cruci- 
fix and  at  once  a  beard  and  mous- 
tache appeared  on  her  face,  thus  dis- 
guising her  and  saving  her  from  her 
would-be  ravisher.  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar story  is  told  of  St.  Wilgefortis,  a 
mythical  saint  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  seven  daughters  born  at  a  birth 
to  a  king  of  Portugal ;  also  of  the 
English  saint,  St.  Uncumber. 

Many  bearded  women  are  recorded 
in  history  ;  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 

Bartel  Grsetjtf,  of  Stuttgard,  born 
1562. 

Charles  XII  had  in  his  army  a 
woman  whose  beard  was  a  yard  and 
a  half  long.  She  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Czar,  1724. 

Kile.  Bois  de  Chene,  born  at  Geneva 
in  1834,  and  exhibited  in  London  in 
1852-3 ;  she  had  a  profuse  head  of 
hair,  a  strong  black  beard,  large 
whiskers,  and  thick  hair  on  her  arms 
and  back. 

Julia  Pastra'na,  found  among  the 
Digger  Indians  of  Mexico,  was  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  1857  ;  died,  1862, 
at  Moscow ;  was  embalmed  by  Pro- 
fessor Suckaloff  ;  and  the  embalmed 
body  was  exhibited  at  191,  Piccadilly. 

Bearings.  I'll  bring  him  to  his  bear- 
ings. I'll  bring  him  to  his  senses.  A 
sea  term.  The  bearings  of  a  ship  is 
that  part  of  her  hull  which  is  on  the 
water-line  when  she  is  an  good  trim, 
To  bring  a  ship  to  her  bearings  is  to 
get  her  into  this  trim. 

To  lose  one's  bearings.  To  become 
bewildered ;  to  get  perplexed  as  to 
which  is  the'right  road. 

To  take  the  bearings.  To  ascertain 
the  relative  position  of  some  object. 

B6arnais,  Le.  Henri  IV  of  France 
(1553-1610)  ;  so  called  from  Le 
Be'arn,  his  native  province. 

Beast.  The  Number  of  the  Beast. 
See  NUMBER. 

Beat  (A.S.  b Satan).  The  first  sense 
of  the  word  was  that  of  striking  ;  that 
of  overcoming  or  defeating  followed 
on  as  a  natural  extension.  A  track, 
line,  or  appointed  range.  A  walk 
often  trodden  or  beaten  by  the  feet,  as 
a  policeman's  beat.  The  word  means  a 
beaten  path. 

Not  in  my  beat.  Not  in  my  line ; 
not  in  the  range  of  my  talents  or  in- 
clination. 
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Off  his  beat.  Not  on  duty  ;  not  in 
his  appointed  walk  ;  not  his  speciality 
or  line. 

Ofl  Ms  own  beat  his  opinions  were  of  no  value 
Emerson    English  Traits,  ch  i 

On  his  beat.  In  his  appointed 
walk  ;  on  duty. 

Out  of  his  beat.  In  his  wrong 
walk  ;  out  of  his  proper  sphere. 

t)ead  beat.  So  completely  beaten 
or  worsted  as  to  have  no  leg  to  stand 
on.  Like  a  dead  man  with  no  fight 
left  in  him  ,  quite  tired  out 

I'm  dead  beat,  but  X  thought  I'd  like  to  come  in  and 
see  you  all  once  more  — JKoe  Without  <t  Some,  p  32 

Dead  beat  escapement  (of  a  watch). 
One  in  which  there  is  no  reverse 
motion  of  the  escape-wheel. 

That  beats  Ban'agher.  Termagant. 
See  BANAGHER:  TEBMAGANT. 

To  beat  about.  A  nautical  phrase, 
meaning  to  tack  against  the  wmcl. 

To  beat  about  the  bush.  To  ap- 
proach a  matter  cautiously  or  in  a 
roundabout  way ;  to  shilly-shally ; 
perhaps  because  one  goes  carefully 
when  beating  a  bush  to  find  if  any 
game  is  lurking  within. 

To  beat  an  alarm.  To  give  notice 
of  danger  by  beat  of  drum. 

To  beat  a  retreat  (Fr.  battre  en 
retraite);  to  beat  to  arms;  to  beat  a 
charge.  Military  terms  similar  to  the 
above. 

To  beat  down*  To  make  a  seller 
"  abate  "  his  price. 

To  beat  or  drum  a  thing  into  one. 
To  repeat  as  a  drummer  repeats  his 
strokes  on  a  drum. 

To  beat  hollow,  or  to  a  mummy,  a 
frazzle,  to  ribbons,  a  jelly,  etc.  To  beat 
wholly,  utterly,  completely. 

To  beat  the  air.  To  strike-  out  at 
nothing,  merely  to  bring  one's  muscles 
into  play,  as  pugilists  do  before  they 
begin  to  fight ;  to  toil  without  profit ; 
to  work  to  no  purpose. 

So  fight  I.  not  as  one  that  bcatcth  the  air  — 1  Cor  be,  2fl 

To  beat  the  booby.    See  BOOBY. 

To  beat  the  bounds.    See  BOUNDS. 

To  beat  the  bu$h.  To  allow  another 
to  profit  by  one's  exertions ;  "  one 
beat  the  bush  and  another  caught  the 
hare."  "  Other  men  laboured,  and  ye 
arc  entered  into  their  labours  "  (John 
iv,  48)  Tho  allusion  is  to  beaters, 
whoso  business  it  is  to  beat  the  bushes 
and  start  the  game  for  a  shooting 
party. 

To  beat  the  devil's  tattoo  See 
TATTOO. 

To  beat  the  Dutch.  To  draw  a 
very  long  bow  ;  to  say  something  very 
incredible.  To  beat  the  band  means 
the  same  thing. 

Well  1  if  that  don't  bent  the  Dutch  < 
To   beat   time      To   mark   time  in 


music  by  beating  or  moving  the  hands, 
feet,  or  a  wand. 

To  beat  up  against  the  wind  To 
tack  against  an  adverse  wind  ;  to  get 
the  better  of  the  wind. 

To  beat  up  someone's  quarters.  To 
hunt  out  wnere  one  lives ;  to  visit 
without  ceremony.  A  military  term, 
signifying  to  make  an  unexpected 
attack  on  an  enemy  in  camp. 

To  beat  up  the  quarters  of  some  of  our  lew-known  re* 
latlons  — Lamb  Xttay*  of  Site. 

To  beat  up  recruits  or  supporters. 
To  hunt  them  up  or  call  them  together, 
as  soldiers  are  by  beat  of  drum. 

To  beat  one  ivith  his  own  staff.  To 
confute  one  by  his  own  words.  An 
argumentum  ad  heminem. 

Can  High  Church  bigotry  go  farther  than  this  ?  And 
bow  well  hare  I  since  been  beaten  with  mine  own  staff  — 
J,  Wetlejf  [He  refers  to  hla  excluding  Bolxius  from  com- 
munion because  he  had  not  been  canonlcaily  baptized] 

Beat!  Possidentes.  Blessed  are 
those  who  have  (for  they  shall  re- 
ceive). "  Possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  law." 

Beatific  Vision.  The  sight  of  the 
Deity,  or  of  the  blessed  in  the  realms 
of  heaven,  especially  that  granted  to 
the  soul  at  the  instant  of  death.  See 
Is.  vi,  1-4,  and  Acts  vu,  55,  56. 

Beatrice.  Dante's  Beatrice,  cele- 
brated by  him  in  the  Vita  Nuova  and 
the  Dimna  Commedia,  was  born  1266 
and  died  m  1290,  under  twenty-four 
years  old.  She  was  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, of  the  Portinari  family,  and 
married  Simone  do'  Bardi  in  1287. 
Dante  married  Gemma  Donati  about 
two  years  after  her  death. 

Beau.  The  French  word,  which 
means  "  fine,"  or  "  beautiful,"  has,  in 
England,  often  been  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  a  man  of  fashion  or  a  fop  as 
an  epithet  of  distinction.  The  follow- 
ing are  well  known: — 

Beau  Brummetl.  George  Bryan 
Brummell  (177&-JUS40). 

Le  Beau  D'Qrsay,  Father  of  Count 
D'Orsay,  and  called  by  Byron  Jeune 
Cupldon. 

Beau  Feilding.  Robert  Fdlding 
(d.  1712),  called  "Handsome  Feild- 
mg  "  by  Charles  II.  He  died  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  London,  after  having  been 
convicted  of  bigamously  marrying  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  a  former  mis- 
tress of  Charles  II.  Ho  figures  as 
Orlando  in  Steele's  Tatler  (Noe.  50 
and  51). 

Beau  Hewitt.  The  model  for  "  »Sir 
Fophng  Flutter,"  hero  of  Ethcredge'g 
Man  of  Mode. 

Beau  Nash.  Kichard  Nash  (1074- 
17(51)  Son  of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  a 
notorious  diner-out.  He  undertook 
the  management  of  the  bath-rooms  at 
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Bath,  and  conducted  the  public  balls 
with  a  splendour  and  decorum  never 
before  witnessed, 

Beau  Didapper,  in  Fielding's  Joseph 
Andrews t  and  Beau  Tibbs,  noted  for 
his  finery,  vanity,  and  poverty  in 
Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  may 
also  be  mentioned. 

Beau  Id'eal.  Properly,  the  ideal 
Beautiful,  fche  abstract  idea  of  beauty, 
iddal,  in  the  French,  being  the  adjec- 
tive, and  beau,  the  substantive:  but 
in  English  the  parts  played  by  the 
words  are  usually  transposed,  and  thus 
have  come  to  mean  the  ideal  type  or 
model  of  anything  in  its  most  con- 
summate perfection. 

Beau  Monde.  The  fashionable 
world ;  people  who  make  up  the 
coterie  of  fashion. 

Beau  Trap.  An  old  slang  expression 
for  a  loose  paving-stone  under  which 
water  lodged,  ana  which  squirted  up 
filth  when  trodden  on,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  smartly  dressed. 

Beauclerc  (good  scholar).  Applied 
to  Henry  I  (1068,.  1100-35),  who  had 
clerk-like  accomplishments,  very  rare 
in  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Beaumontague  or  Beaumontage. 
Material  used  for  filling  in  accidental 
holes  in  wood-  or  metal-work,  repiar- 
ing  cracks,  disguising  bad  joinery,  etc. 
Said  to  be  so  called  from  the  cele- 
brated French  geologist,  Blie  de 
Beaumont  (1798-1874),  who  also  gave 
his  name  to  beaumonhte,  a  silicate  of 
copper. 

Beauseant.  The  battle-cry  of  the 
Knights  Templar.  See  TEMPLAR. 

Beautiful.  Beautiful  or  fair  as  an 
angel.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  common  to  associate  beauty  with 
virtue,  and  ugliness  with  sin  :  hence 
the  expressions  given  above,  and  the 
following  also — "  Seraphic  beauty," 
"  Cherubic  loveliness/*  "  Ugly  as  sin," 
etc. 

Beautiful  Parricide.  Beatrice  Cenci, 
daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci,  a  dissi- 
pated and  passionate  Roman  noble- 
man, who,  with  her  brothers,  plotted 
the  death  of  her  father  because 
of  his  unmitigated  cruelty  to  his 
wife  and  children.  She  was  exe- 
cuted in  1599,  and  at  the  trial  her 
counsel,  with  the  view  of  still  further 
gaining  popular  sympathy  for  his 
cbent,  accused  the  father,  probably 
without  foundation,  of  having  at- 
tempted to  commit  incest  with  her 
Her  story  has  been  a  favourite  theme 
in  poetry  and  art ,  Shelley's  tragedy 
The  Cenci  is  particularly  noteworthy 


Beauty.  Tout  eat  beau  sans  chan 
delles.  "  La  nmt  tous  les  chqta  sont 
gns" 

Beauty  is  but  skin  deep. 

0  formose  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  color! 

Virgil,  Eclogues  11 

(O  my  pretty  boy,  trust  not  too  much  to  your  pretty 
looks) 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  The  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  well-known  fairy 
tale  in  which  Beauty  saved  the  life  of 
her  father  by  consenting  to  live  with 
the  Beast ;  and  the  Beast,  being  dis- 
enchanted by  Beauty's  love,  became 
a  handsome  prince,  and  married  her. 
See  AZOR'S  MIRROR. 

The  story  is  found  in  Straparola's 
Piacevola  Notti  (1550),  and  it  is  from 
this  collection  that  Mme.  le  Prince  dc 
Beaumont  probably  obtained  it  when 
it  became  popular  through  her  French 
version  (1757).  It  is  the  basis  oi 
Gre"try's  opera  Zemvre  et  Azor  (1771) 

The  etory  of  a  handsome  and  wealthy  prince  being 
compelled  by  enchantment  to  assume  the  appearance 
and  character  of  a  loathsome  beast  or  formidable  drago* 
until  released  by  the  pure  love  of  one  who  does  not  suspeci 
the  disguise  is  of  great  antiquity  and  takes  variout 
forma  Sometimes,  as  in  the  story  of  T^mia.,  and  the 
old  ballads  Kempion  and  The  Lai&ey  Worm,  of  Spindle 
sloneJuuffh,  it  is  the  -woman— the  "  Loathly  Lady  "  of  thi 
romances — who  is  enchanted  into  the  form  of  a  serpeni 
and  is  only  released  at  the  Mas  of  a  true  knight. 

Beauty  of  Buttermere.  Mary  Rob 
mson,  married  in  1802  to  John  Hat 
field,  a  heartless  impostor,  and  already 
a  bigamist,  who  was  executed  foi 
forgery  at  Carlisle  in  1803.  She  was 
the  subject  of  many  dramas  anc 
stories. 

Here,  too,  -were  "  forms  and  pressures  of  the  time," 
Bough,  bold,  as  Grecian  comedy  displayed 
When  Art  was  young ;  dramas  of  living  men, 
And  recent  things  yet  warm  with  life  , 
I  mean,  0  distant  Friend  I  a  story  drawn 
Prom  our  own  ground,— The  Maid  of  Butbermere,— 
And  how,  unfaithful  to  a  virtuous  wife 
Deserted  and  deceived,  the  Spoiler  came 
And  wooed  the  artless  daughter  of  the  hills, 
And  wedded  her,  in  cruel  mockery 
Of  love  and  marriage  bonds. 

Wordsworth    Prelude,  vii,  288 

Beauty  Sleep.  Sleep  taken  before 
midnight.  Those  who  habitually  g< 
to  bed,  especially  during  youth,  afte 
midnight,  are  usually  pale  and  mor< 
or  less  haggard. 

"Would  I  please  to  remember  that  I  had  roused  him  u] 
at  night  [in]  his  beauty  sleep  —JBlttetonore 

Lorna  Dome,  ch.  64 

Beaux  Esprits  (Fr  ).     Men.  of  wit  o 

genius  (singular,  Un  bel  espnt,  a  wit 
a  genius). 

Beaux  Yeux  (Fr.).  Beautiful  eye; 
or  attractive  looks.  "  I  will  do  it  fo 
your  beaux  yeux  "  (because  you  ar« 
so  pretty,  or  because  your  eyes  are  s< 
attractive). 

The  poor  fellow  is  mad  for  your  beaux  yeux,  I  bellevi 
—Thackerav  Pendennit,  ch.  26, 

Beaver.  The  lower  and  movabl 
part  of  a  helmet ;  so  called  from.  Fr 
bavieret  which  meant  a  child's  bib,  t< 


ill 


Becarre 


Bedford  Level 


which  this  part  had  some  resemblance. 
II  is  not  connected  with  bever  (q.v  ), 
the  afternoon  draught  in  the  harvest- 
field. 

Hamlet    Tht»n  you  saw  not  his  face  1 

Htvalto    O  yea,  my  lord  ,  he  wore  his  beaver  up 

Shakespeare     Hamlet,  I,  2 

Beaver  is  also  an  old  name  for  a 
man's  hat ;  because  they  used  to  be 
made  of  beaver  fur. 

Becarre,  Bemol.  Sauter  tie  b&arre 
en  be'mol  (Fr.)>  to  jump  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  without  regard  to  per- 
tinence; S 'aider  du  coq  d  Vane, 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  Literally, 
to  jump  from  sharps  to  flats.  B&arreia 
fche  Latin  B  quadratum  or  B  quarre". 
In  the  harmonic  system  of  GUI  do 
d'Arezzo  B  sharp  was  expressed  by 
a  square  B,  and  B  Hat  by  a  round  B. 
Bemol  is  B  flat — B  mollis,  soft 

Becasse.  French  for  a  woodcock 
and  also  for  a  booby  or  "  softy."  The 
word  ia  sometimes  used  in  the  latter 
sense  in  English. 

Bed.  The  great  bed  of  Ware.  A  bed 
eleven  feet  square,  and  capable  of 
holding  twelve  persons  ;  assigned  by 
tradition  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
king-maker.  It  is  now  in  Bye  House, 
Hertfordshire. 

Although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of 
Ware  inftnglaud  —8hakvp«ar*    Tu^fth  Night,  til,  2. 

As  you  make  your  bed  you  must  lie 
on  a/.  Everyone  must  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  acts.  "  As  you 
sow,  so  must  you  reap."  "  As  you 
brew,  so  must  you  bake." 

To  bed  out.  To  plant  what  are 
called  *'  bedding-out  plants "  in  a 
flower-bed. 

*#*  Bedding-out  plants  are  reared 
in  pots,  generally  in  a  hothouse,  and 
are  transferred  into  garden-beds  early 
in  the  summer.  Such  plants  as  gera- 
niums, marguerites,  fuchsias*  pont- 
stemons,  petunias,  verbenas,  lobelias, 
calceolarias,  etc.,  are  meant. 

To  make  the  bed.  To  arrange  it 
and  make  it  fit  for  use.  In  America 
this  sense  of  "  make  "  is  much  moro 
common  than  it  is  with  us.  "  Your 
room  is  made,"  arranged  in  due  order. 
To  make  it  all  right. 

You  (jot  out  oj  bid  ihe  tcronfl  nay, 
or  with  the  left  \eg  foremost  Said  of  a 
person  who  is  patchy  and  ill-tempered. 
It  was  an  ancient  superstition  tnat  it 
was  unlucky  to  set  the  left  foot  on  tho 
ground  first  on  getting  out  of  bed.  Tho 
same  superstition  applies  to  putting 
on  the  left  shoe  first,  a  "  fancy  "  not 
yet  wholly  exploded.  Augustus  C&sar 
was  very  superstitious  in  this  respect. 

Bed  of  justice.    See  LIT. 

A  bed  of  roaett.  A  situation  of 
ease  and  pleasure. 


A  bed  of  thort  8.  A  situation  of 
great  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

Bed-post.  In  the  ttwMmg  of  a  bed- 
post or  bed-staff.  As  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. In  old  bed-frames  it  is  said 
that  posts  wore  placed  in  brackets  at 
the  two  sides  of  the  bedstead  for  keep- 
ing the  bed-clothes  from  rolling  off, 
and  movable  staves  were  used  as  we 
now  use  iron  laths  ;  there  was  also 
in  some  cases  a  staff  used  to  beat  the 
bed  and  clean  it.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  Sir  John  Chichoster  had  a 
mock  skirmish  with  his  servant  (Sir 
John  with  his  rapier  and  the  servant 
with  the  bed-staff),  in  which  the  ser- 
vant was  accidentally  killed.  Wright, 
in  his  Domestic  Manners,  shows  us  a 
chambermaid  of  the  17th  century 
using  a  bed-staff  to  beat  up  tho  bed- 
ding "  Twinkling  "  is  from  A.S, 
twinchan,  a  frequentative  verb  con- 
nected with  tioiccan,  to  twitch*  and 
connotes  rapid  or  tremulous  move- 
znont. 


I'll  do  It  inaUntly,  in  the  twinkling  of  «,  b 

Stutdwell  ,    VirtuotO,  1.  1  <  107(1) 

The  phrase  is  probably  due  to  the 
older  and  more  readily  understand- 
able cvne,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in 
the  smallest  thinkable  fraction  of 
time  :  — 

Wo  shall  all  to  changed  in  »  moment,  In  tho  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  at  the  la*t  trump.—  1  Cor  xv.  51,  Ott. 

Bedel,  or  Bedell.  Old  forms  of  the 
word  beadle  (q.v.),  still  used  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  place  of  the  modern 
spelling  for  tuo  officer  who  carries  the 
mace  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
performs  a  few  other  duties*.  At 
Oxford  there  are  four,  called  bfdefoi  at 
Cambridge  there  arc  two,  called  bedells, 
or  esquire-bedells. 

Be'der.  (1)  A  village  between 
Medina  and  Mecca  famoiw  for  the  first 
victory  gained  by  Mahomet  over  the 
Koreshites  (624  A.D.).  In  the  battle 
he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
3,000  angels,  led  by  Gabriel,  mounted 
on  his  horse  Hateum. 

(2)  In  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  Xing 
of  Persia  who  married  Giauha'rft, 
daughter  of  the  most  powerful  of  tho 
under-sea  emperors.  Queen  I  jabft  tried 
to  change  him  into  a  horae,  but  he 
changed  her  into  a  mare  Instead. 

Bedesman.    See  BKADBMAN. 

Bedford  Level.  Tho  large  tract  of 
marshy  land  about  00  mitos  in  breadth 
and  40  in  length  which  li<*a  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Huffolk*  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdonshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  Lincolnshire,  and  in- 
cludes tho  Isles  of  Ely  and  tho  whole 
of  the  Fen  district.  Bo  called  from 
Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford,  who 


Bedfordshire 


Beef 


undertook  the  draining  of  the  Fens  in 
1634. 

Bedfordshire.  I  am  off  to  Bedford- 
shire.  To  the  land  of  Nod,  to  bed. 
The  language  abounds  with  these  puns, 
e.g.  "  the  marrowbone  stage,"  "  A 
Dunse  scholar,"  "  Knight  of  the  beer- 
barrel,"  "  Admiral  of  the  blue," 
"  Master  of  the  Mint  "  (q.v.),  "  Master 
of  the  Bolls"  (q.v.),  etc.  And  the 
French  even  more  than  the  English. 

Bed'ivere,  or  Bedver.  In  the  Arthu- 
rian romances,  a  knight  of  the  Round 
Table,  butler  and  staunch  adherent  of 
King  Arthur.  It  was  he  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  dying  king,  threw  Ex- 
cahbur  into  the  Lake,  and  afterwards 
bore  his  body  to  the  ladies  in  the  barge 
which  was  to  take  him  to  Avalon. 

Bedlam.  A  lunatic  asylum  or  mad- 
house ,  a  contraction  for  Bethlehem, 
the  name  of  a  religious  house  in  Lon- 
don, converted  into  a  hospital  for 
lunatics. 

St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  was  founded  as  a  priory  in  1247 
and  in  1547  it  was  given  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
London,  and  incorporated  as  a  royal  foundation  for 
lunatics 

Bed'lamite.  A  madman,  a  fool,  an 
inhabitant  of  a  Bedlam.  See  ABBAM- 
MAN. 

Bedlam,  Tom  o'.      See  TOM. 

Bednall  Green.  See  BEGGAB'S 
DAUGHTER. 

Bedouins.  French  (and  hence  Eng- 
hsh)  form  of  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
"  a  dweller  in  the  desert,"  given  in- 
discriminately by  Europeans  to  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia  and  Syria, 
and  applied  in  journalistic  slang  to 
gipsies,  or  the  homeless  poor  of  the 
streets.  In  this  use  it  is  merely  a 
further  extension  of  the  term  "  street 
Arab,"  which  means  the  same  thing 

Bed'reddin'  Hassan.  In  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  the  son  of  Nureddin  Ah, 
in  the  story  of  Nour'eddin'  and  his  Son. 

Comparing  herself  to  Bedreddin  Hassan,  whom  the 
vizier  .          discovered  by  his  superlative  skill  in  com- 
posing  cream-tarts  without   pepper  in  them — Scott 
ffeart  of  AfidtotMan. 

Bed-rock.  American  slang  for  one's 
last  shilling.  A  miner's  term  for  the 
hard  basis  rock  which  is  reached  when 
the  mine  is  exhausted.  "  I'm  come 
down  to  the  bed-rock,"  i.e.  my  last 
dollar. 

"  No,  no  1"  continued  Tennessee's  partner,  hastily, 
"  I'll  play  this  yer  hand  alone  I've  come  down  to  the 
bed-rock,  it's  just  this,  Tennessee,  thar,  has  played  it 
pretty  rough  and  expensive,  like,  on  a  stranger 
Now  what's  the  fair  thing  ?  Some  would  say  more,  and 
some  would  say  less  Here's  seventeen  hundred  dollars 
in  coarse  gold  and  a  watch — it's  about  all  my  pile — and 
call  it  square  " — Bret  Sort*  Tennessee's  Partner 

Bedver.    See  BEDIVERE. 

Bee.  Legend  has  it  that  Jupiter 
was  nourished  by  bees  in  infancy,  and 


Pindar  is  said  to  have  been  nourished 
by  bees  with  honey  instead  of  milk. 

The  Greeks  consecrated  bees  to  the 
moon.  With  the  Romans  a  flight  of 
bees  was  considered  a  bad  omen. 
Appian  (Civil  War,  Bk.  li)  says  a 
swarm  of  bees  lighted  on  the  altar  and 
prognosticated  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsaha. 

The  coins  of  Ephesus  had  a  bee  on 
the  reverse. 

When  Plato  was  an  infant,  bees 
settled  on  his  lips  when  he  was  asleep, 
indicating  that  he  would  become 
famous  for  his  honeyed  words. 

And  as  when  Plato  did  i*  the  cradle  thrive, 
Bees  to  his  lips  brought  honey  from  their  hive 

W  £roume    JBritannia's  Pastorals,  ii 

The  same  story  is  told  of  Soph5cl§s, 
Pmdar,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  others, 
including  St.  Ambrose,  who  is  repre- 
sented with  a  beehive. 

See  also  ANIMALS  IN  SYMBOLISM. 

The  Athenian  Bee.     See  ATHENIAN. 

The  Bee  of  Athens.  See  ATHENIAN 
and  ATTIC  BEE. 

The  name  bee  is  given,  particularly 
in  America,  to  a  social  gathering  for 
some  useful  work,  the  allusion  being 
to  the  social  and  industrious  character 
of  bees.  The  name  of  the  object  of 
the  gathering  generally  precedes  the 
word,  as  a  spelling-bee  (for  a  competi- 
tion in  spelling),  apple-bees,  husking- 
bees,  etc.  It  is  an  old  Devonshire  cus- 
tom, carried  across  the  Atlantic  in 
Stuart  times,  but  the  name  appears  to 
have  originated  in  America. 

To  have  your  head  full  of  bees,  or 
to  haie  a  bee  in  your  bonnet.  To  be 
cranky  ;  to  have  an  idiosyncrasy  :  to 
be  full  of  devices,  crotchets,  fancies, 
inventions,  and  dreamy  theories.  The 
connexion  between  bees  and  the  soul 
was  once  generally  maintained :  hence 
Mahomet  admits  bees  to  Paradise. 
Porphyry  says  of  fountains,  "  they  are 
adapted  to  the  nymphs,  or  those  souls 
which  the  ancients  called  bees."  Cp. 
MAGGOT. 

Beef.  This  word,  from  the  O.Fr 
boef  (mod.  Fr.  bauf),  an  ox,  is,  like 
mutton  (Fr.  mouton),  a  reminder  of  the 
time  when,  in  the  years  following  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  Saxon  was  the 
down-trodden  servant  of  the  con- 
querors the  Normans  had  the  cooked 
meat,  and  when  set  before  them  used 
the  word  they  were  accustomed  to ; 
the  Saxon  was  the  herdsman,  and 
while  the  beast  was  under  his  charge 
called  it  by  its  Saxon  name. 

Old  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  titl« 
while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen ,  but 
becomes  JBeef,  a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  arrive! 
before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  destined  to  consume 
him.— -Scott  Ivanhoe. 

Weaver'*    beef    of    Colchester,     i.e. 
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sprats,    caught    abundantly    in    the 
neighbourhood.     (Fuller :  Worthies  ) 

Beefeaters.  The  popular  name  of 
the  Yeomon  of  the  Guard  in  the  royal 
household,  appointed,  m  1485,  by 
Henry  VII,  to  form  part  of  the  royal 
train  at  banquets  and  on  other  grand 
occasions  ;  also  of  the  Yeomen  Extra- 
ordinary of  the  Guard,  who  were  ap- 
pointed as  Warders  of  the  Tower  of 
London  by  Edward  VI,  and  wear  the 
same  Tudor-period  costume  as  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  themselves. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for 
the  old  guess  that  the  word  is  con- 
nected with  the  French  buffet,  and 
signifies  "  an  attendant  at  the  royal 
buffet,  or  sideboard  "  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  indication  goes  to  show 
that  it  means  exactly  what  it  says, 
viz.  "  eaters  of  beef."  That  "  eater  " 
was  formerly  used  as  a  synonym  for 
"  servant  "  is  clear,  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  the  O.E.  hldf-ata  (literally, 
"  loaf-eater  ")  meant  "  a  menial  ser- 
vant," but  also  from  the  passage  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Silent  Woman  (1609),  where 
Morose,  calling  for  his  servants,  shouts, 

Bar  my  doors  1  bar  my  doors  1  Where  are  all  my 
eaten*  ?  My  mouths,  now?  Bar  up  my  doors,  you 
varlets  I— Aei  UI,  11 

Sir  S.  0.  Scott,  in  his  The  British 
Army  (i,  513),  quotes  an  early  use  of 
the  word  from  a  letter  of  Prince 
Rupert's  dated  1645,  and  shows  (p. 
517)  that  the  large  daily  allowance  of 
beef  provided  for  their  table  makes 
the  words  in  their  literal  meaning 
quite  appropriate. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  in  the  17th  century  there  was 
little  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word:  see,  e.g.,  Cartwnght's  The 
Ordinary  (1651):— 

Those  goodly  Jumenta  of  the  guard  would  fight 
(As  they  eat  beef)  after  alx  stone  a  day.    Act  II,  (, 

and  in  1741  Baron  Bielneld,  a  visitor 
to  England,  described  them  as: — 

XJne  Troupe  d'Anfflo-Sulsses,  qu'on  nomme  Yomen  of 
the  Gard,  et  par  derision  Roati-beef  ou  Beef-eatert,  o'est 
B,  dire,  Mangeurs  de  Boauf,  rempHssent  la  Salle  dee  Gardes 
et  en  f out  les  fonotions  —  (Tom  I  toft  xadbc) 

Cp.  BUPHAGOS. 

Beef-steak  Club.  The  present  Beef- 
steak Club  dates  from  1876,  but  the 
original  club  of  this  name  was  founded 
about  1707.  Its  badge  was  a  grid- 
iron, and  it  was  said  to  comprise  *  the 
chief  wits  and  great  men  of  the 
nation,'*  In  1735  the  "  Sublime 
Society  of  the  Steaks,"  which  has 
sometimes  been  confused  with  this, 
but  which  scorned  to  be  called  a  club, 
was  inaugurated  through  a  chance 
dinner  t<aken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in 
the  scene-room  of  Bich,  over  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  His  lordship  was  so 
H  oli  <yhted  with  the  steak  provided  and 


cooked  by  the  actor  that  he  proposed 
repeating  the  entertainment  every 
Saturday.  The  "  Sublime  Society," 
which  was  then  founded,  continued  to 
meet  at  Covent  Garden  till  the  fire  of 
1808,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes, 
was  finally  dissolved  in  1867.  The  ori- 
ginal gridiron  on  which  Rich  broiled 
the  peer's  steak  is  still  in  existence. 

Beefington,  Mil  or.  A  character  in 
Canning's  The  Rovers,  a  burlesque  (in 
the  Antn- Jacob in)  on  the  sentimental 
German  dramas  of  the  period.  Casi- 
mero  is  a  Polish  emigrant,  and  Beeflng- 
ton  an  English  nobleman,  exiled  by 
the  tyranny  of  King  John. 

Bee-line.  The  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  given  points ;  such  as  a 
bee  is  supposed  to  take  in  making  for 
its  hive.  Air-line  is  another  term  for 
the  same  thing. 

Our  footmarks,  seen  afterwards,  showed  that  we  had 
steered  a  hee  line  to  the  brig  —  Aan«  *  Arctic  Explora- 
tions, vol  i,  ch  xvll 

Beelzebub.  The  name  should  be 
spelt  Beeteebul  (or,  rather,  Baalzebul, 
see  BAAL),  and  means  "  lord  of  the 
high  house";  but,  as  this  title  was 
ambiguous  and  might  have  been  taken 
as  referring  to  Solomon's  Temple,  the 
late  Jews  changed  it  to  Beelzebub, 
which  has  the  meaning  '*  lord  of 
flies."  Beelzebub  was  the  particular 
Baal  worshipped  originally  in  Ekron 
and  afterwards  far  and  wide  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  adjacent  countries.  To 
the  Jews  he  came  to  be  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  the  false  gods,  and  he 
took  an  important  place  in  their  hier- 
archy of  demons.  He  is  referred  to 
in  Matt,  xii,  24,  as  "  the  prince  of  the 
devils,"  and  hence  Milton  places  him 
next  in  rank  to  Satan. 

One  next  himaell  In  power,  and  next  fa  crime, 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named 

Beelzebub.  Paradtt*  Lori,  1,  70. 

Beer.    See  ALB. 

He  dcev  not  think  small  bser  of 
himself.  See  SMALL  BEER. 

Life  is  not  all  beer  and  aAfttfes,  i.e. 
not  all  eating,  drinking,  and  play: 
not  all  pleasure ;  not  all  harmony  and 
love. 

Sport  Uka  lire,  and  life  like  sport, 
Isn't  all  aMttle*  and  beer. 

Beerocracy.  A  satirical  or  humor- 
ous name  for  the  powerful  and  wealthy 
brewing  interest  in  politics  and  society. 
A  burlesque  on  the  word  **  aris- 
tocracy "  (Or.  kratria,  from  faatos, 
power). 

Beeswing.  The  second  crust,  or 
film,  composed  of  shlnrng  scales  of 
tartar,  which  forms  in  good  port  and 
some  other  wines  after  long  keeping, 
and  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  wings  of  bees.  A  port  drinker  is 


Beetle 


Beggar 


very  particular  not  to  "  break  the  bees- 
wing "  by  shaking  the  bottle,  or  turn- 
ing it  the  wrong  way  up. 

Beetle,  To.  To  overhang,  to 
threaten,  to  jut  over.  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Shakespeare : — 

Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  tbe  din, 
That  beetles  o'er  bis  base  into  the  sea 

Samlet,  i,  4. 

It  is  formed  from  the  adjective, 
beetle-browed^  having  prominent  or 
shaggy  eyebrows  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
case,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated, 
that  the  adjective  was  formed  from 
the  verb.  The  derivation  of  beetle  in 
this  use  is  not  quite  certain,  but  it 
probably  refers  to  the  tufted  antennae 
which,  in  some  beetles,  stand  straight 
out  from  the  head. 

Beetle-crusher.  A  large,  fat  foot. 
The  expression  was  first  used  in  Punch, 
in  one  of  Leech's  caricatures. 

Bela'na.  The  good  fairy  of  Italian 
children,  who  is  supposed  to  fill  their 
stockings  with  toys  when  they  go  to 
bed  on.  Twelfth  Night.  Someone 
enters  the  children's  bedroom  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  wakeful  youngsters 
cry  out,  "  Ecco  la  Befa'na  "  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  Befana  was  too  busy 
with  house  affairs  to  look  after  the 
Magi  when  they  went  to  offer  their 
gifts,  and  said  she  would  wait  to  see 
them  on  their  return  ;  but  they  went 
another  way,  and  Befana,  every 
Twelfth  Night,  watches  to  see  them. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Epvphania. 

Before  the  Lights.    See  LIGHTS. 
Before  the  Mast.    See  MAST. 

A  Turkish  chief  or  governor. 


Beg.    . 
'e  BEY. 


See 

Beg  the  Question,  To.  To  assume  a 
proposition  which,  in  reality,  involves 
the  conclusion.  Thus,  to  say  that  par- 
allel lines  will  never  meet  because  they 
are  parallel,  is  simply  to  assume  as  a 
fact  the  very  thing  you  pro.fess  to 
prove.  The  phrase  is  the  common 
English  equivalent  of  the  Latin  term, 
petitio  pnncip'ii. 

Beggar.  A  beggar  may  sing  before  a 
pickpocket*  Cantabit  va&uus  coram 
latrone  viator  (Juvenal,  x,  22).  A 
beggar  may  sing  in  the  presence  of 
thieves  because  he  has  nothing  in  his 
pocket  to  lose. 

Beggar  of  Bednall  Green.  See 
BEGGAR'S  DAUGHTER. 

Beggars  should  not  le  choose  a* 
Beggars  should  take  what  is  given 
them,  and  not  dictate  to  the  giver 
what  they  like  best.  They  must  accept 
and  be  thankful. 


Beggars'  Barm.  The  thick  foam 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  ponds, 
brooks,  and  other  pieces  of  water 
where  the  current  meets  stoppage.  It 
looks  like  barm  or  yeast,  but,  being 
unfit  for  use,  is  only  beggarly  barm  at 
best. 

Beggars'  Bullets.     Stones. 

Beggars'  Bush.  To  go  by  oeggar's 
bush,  or  Go  home  by  beggar's  bush — i.e. 
to  go  to  ruin.  Beggar's  bush  is  the 
name  of  a  tree  which  once  stood  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  London  road  from 
Huntingdon  to  Caxton  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  a  noted  rendezvous  for 
beggars.  These  punning  phrases  and 
proverbs  are  very  common. 

Beggar's  Daughter.  Bessee,  the 
beggar's  daughter  of  Bednall  Green,  the 
heroine  of  an  old  ballad  given  in 
Percy's  Reliques,  and  introduced  by 
Chettle  and  Day  into  their  play  The 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green  (1600). 
Sheridan  Knowles  also  has  a  play  on 
the  story  (1834).  Bessee  was  very 
beautiful,  and  was  courted  by  four 
suitors  at  once — a  knight,  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  a  London  merchant, 
and  the  son.  of  the  innkeeper  at  Bom- 
ford.  She  told  them  that  they  must 
obtain  the  consent  of  her  father,  the 
poor  blind  beggar  of  Bethnal  Green. 
When  they  heard  that,  they  all  slunk 
off  except  the  knight,  who  went  to 
ask  the  beggar's  leave  to  wed  the 
"  pretty  Bessee."  The  beggar  gave 
her  £3,000  for  her  dower,  and  £100  to 
buy  her  wedding  gown.  At  the  wed- 
ding feast  he  explained  to  the  guests 
that  he  was  Henry,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Simon  de  Montfort.  At  the  battle 
of  Evesham  the  barons  were  routed, 
Montfort  slain,  and  himself  left  on  the 
field  for  dead.  A  baron's  daughter 
discovered  him,  nursed  him  with  care, 
and  married  him ,  the  fruit  of  this 
marriage  was  "  pretty  Bessee."  Henry 
de  Montfort  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
beggar  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  Hang 
Henry's  spies. 

King  of  the  beggars.  Bampfylde 
Moore  Carew  (1693-1770),  a  famous 
English  vagabond  who  was  elected 
King  of  the  Gipsies. 

Set  a  beggar  on  hotseback,  and  he'll 
ride  to  the  de'il.  There  is  no  one  so 
proud  and  arrogant  as  a  beggar  who 
has  suddenly  grown  rich. 

Such  IB  the  sad  effect  of  wealth— rank  pride- 
Mount  but  a  beggar,  how  the  rogue  will  ride  1 

Pettr  Ptnfar    J&pUOe  to  Lord  Lontialg 

Lat.  Asperius  nihil  est  humili  cum 
surgit  in  altum  (Olaudianus  :  In 
Eutr  opium). 

3SV-  II  n'est  orgueil  gue  de  pauvre 
ennchi. 

Ital.  II  vilan  nobditado  non  con- 
nosce  il  parentado  (a  beggar  en- 
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Begging  Friars 


Belford 


nobled  does  not  know  his  own  kins- 
men). 

Sp.  Quando  el  mllano  estd  en  el 
mulo,  non  conose  d  dios,  m  al  mundo 
(when  a  beggar  is  mounted  on  a  mule, 
he  knows  neither  gods  nor  men). 

Begging    Friars.    See    MENDICANT 


Beghards.  A  monastic  fraternity 
which  rose  in  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  12th  century,  so  called  from  Lam- 
bert le  Begue,  a  priest  of  Liege,  who 
also  founded  a  sisterhood.  They  took 
no  vows,  and  were  free  to  leave  the 
society  when  they  liked.  In  the  17th 
century,  those  who  survived  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  popes  and  inquisition 
joined  the  Tertiarn  of  the  Franciscans. 
See  BftG  DINES. 

Beglerbeg.    See  BASHAW. 

Begorra.  An  Irish  form  of  the 
English  minced  oath  "  begad,"  for 
"  By  God." 

Begulnes.  A  sisterhood  founded  in 
the  12th  century  by  Lambert  le  Begue 
(see  BEGHARDS).  The  B6gumes  were  at 
liberty  to  quit  the  cloister  and  to 
marry;  they  formerly  flourished  m 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Franco, 
and  Italy  ;  and  there  are  still  com- 
munities with  this  name  in  Belgium. 
The  cap  called  a  btiguin  was  named 
from  this  sisterhood. 

Begum.  A  lady,  princess,  or  woman 
of  high  rank  in  India  ;  the  wife  of  a 
nawab.  See  NABOB. 

Behe'moth.  The  animal  described 
under  this  name  in  Job  xl,  15  ct  seq., 
is,  if  an  actual  animal  were  intended, 
almost  certainly  the  hippopotamus  ; 
but  modern  scholarship  rather  tends 
to  the  opinion  that  the  reference  is 
purely  mythological.  The  English 
poet  Thomson,  apparently  took  it  to 
be  the  rhinoceros.  — 

Behold  1  in  plaited  mall, 
Bohe'moth  rears  his  heiwl 

S'tut  Seasont    Summtr,  700 

The  word  is  generally  pronounced 
Be'hemoth  ;  but  Milton,  liko  Thom- 
son, places  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable* 

Scarce  from  hla  mold 

Behemoth,  blgrgeat  born  of  earth,  upheaved 
Hia  vaataesa  Parodist  Lot,  vll,  ill. 

Beh'menlsts.  A  sect  of  thcoso- 
phical  mystics,  so  called  from  Jacob 
Behmen,  or  Bohme  (1675-1024),  thoir 
founder.  The  first  Buhmomst  sect 
in  England  was  founded  under  the 
name  of  Ph^ladelph^8t8  by  a  certain 
Jane  Leade,  ai  1097. 

Behram.  The  most  holy  kind  of 
fire,  according  to  Parseeism  (g.v.). 
See  also  GUKBREB. 


Be  'Jan.  A  freshman  or  greenhorn. 
This  term  was  introduced  into  some  of 
the  Scottish  Universities  from  the 
University  of  Pans,  and  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fr  bee  yaune,  yellow  beak, 
with  allusion  to  a  nestling  or  unfledged 
bird.  At  Aberdeen  a  woman  student 
is  called  a  bajanella  or  bejanella. 

In  France  bfyaunc  is  still  the  name 
for  the  repast  that  the  freshman  is 
supposed  to  provide  for  his  new  com- 
panions. 

Hla  grandmother  yielded,  and  Hobert  wan  HtnUghtway 
a  bojan  or  yellow-beak  -~Afiicdwiatd    Kottfrt  falconer 

Bel.  The  name  of  two  Assyrio- 
Babyloman  gods  ;  it  is  the  same  word 
as  Baal  (qv.).  The  story  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  in  which  we  arc  told  how 
Daniel  convinced  the  king  that  Bel 
was  not  an  actual  living  doity  but  only 
an  imago,  was  formerly  part  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  but  is  now  relegated  to 
the  Apocrypha. 

Bel  Esprit  (Fr.).  Literally,  fine 
mind,  means,  in  English,  a  vivacious 
wit  ;  one  of  quick  and  lively  parts, 
ready  at  repartee  (pi  beaux  eftymte). 

Belamour.  Anyone,  man  or  woman, 
loved  by  one  of  the  opposite  s£>x  ; 
from  Pr,  bcl  amour,  fair  fovo.  Also, 
some  unidentified  white  flower:  — 

Her  lipH  <lld  smell  like  unto  Ollly  ttowtm, 
Her  ruddy  <  hei'ko*  like  unto  Romw  red  . 
Her  auowy  browes  like  budded  Btilamoutt* 

• 


Belch,  Sir  Toby.  A  reckless,  roister- 
ing, jolly  fellow:  from  th<i  knight  of 
that  name  in  BhakoHpoare's  Twelfth 
Night. 

Belcher.  A  pockot-handkorehief— 
properly,  one  with  whito  spotn  on  a 
blue  ground  ;  so  called  from  Jim 
Belcher  (1781-1811),  the  pugilist,  who 
adopted  it. 

Beldam.  An  old  woman.  This  is 
not  from  th<>  French  belle  <tomf,  but 
from  JCnghsh  dam,  a  mother,  and  M-, 
a  -prefix  expressing  relationship  a»  doon 
grand-  in  grandmother,  god-  (i  e.  good) 
in  godfather,  etc.  Belfather  i«  an  old 
term  for  grandfather, 

Old  men  and  baldwnea  In  the  ttr««U 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangwomly. 

King  John,  Ir,  A 


Belfast  Regiment,  The.  Tho  old 
35th  Foot,  raised  in  Belfast  in  1701. 
There  is  no  such  regiment  now  in  the 
British  Army.  What  u»c»d  to  bo  called 
No.  :tf>  is  now  called  tho  l«t  battalion 
of  tho  Boyal  Suasox,  the  2nd  batt- 
alion being  tho  old  No.  107. 

Bel-fires.    See  BKLTAKE. 

BeHord.  A  fnond  of  Lovelace  in 
Richardson's  (Jlurism  Ilarlawe,  Tht'fle 
"  friends  "  made  a  covenant  to  pardon 
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Belfry 


Bells 


every  sort  of  liberty  which  they  took 
with  each  other. 

Belfry.  A  military  tower,  pushed 
by  besiegers  against  the  wall  of  a  be- 
sieged city,  that  missiles  may  be 
thrown,  more  easily  against  the  de- 
fenders (From  O.Pr.  berfrei,  berfroi, 
Mid.  High  Ger.  bercfnt  —  berc,  shelter, 
fnde,  peace  —  a  protecting  tower  )  A 
church  steeple  is  called  a  belfry  from 
its  resemblance  to  these  towers,  and 
not  because  bells  are  hung  in  it. 

Alone,  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits 

Tennyson     fffo  Owl,  stanza  1 

Belial  (Heb.).  The  worthless  or 
lawless  one,  i.e.  the  devil. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?—  2  Cor  vi,  15 

Milton,  in  his  pandemonium,  makes 
him  a  very  high  and  distinguished 
prince  of  darkness. 

Belial  came  last  —  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Pell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itselt  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  i,  490 

Son?  of  Belial.  Lawless,  worthless, 
rebellious  people. 

Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial  —  1  Sam.  ii  12 

Belin'da.  The  heroine  of  Pope's 
mock  heroic  poem,  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  (q.v.). 

Belisa'rius.  Belisanus  begging  for 
an  ob'olus.  Belisa'rius  (d.  565),  the 
greatest  of  Justinian's  generals,  being 
accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life 
of  the  emperor,  was  deprived  of  all  his 
property.  The  tale  is  that  his, 
eyes  were  put  out,  and  that  when 
living  as  a  beggar  in  Constantinople 
he  fastened  a  bag  to  his  roadside  hut, 
with  the  inscription,  "  Give  an  obolus 
to  poor  old  Behsarius."  This  tradi- 
tion is  of  no  historic  value, 

Bfilit.    See  ASSHUR. 

Bell.  As  the  bell  clinks,  so  tliQ  fool 
flunks,  or,  As  the  fool  thinks,  so  the  bell 
clinks.  The  tale  says  when  Whitting- 
ton  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  had 

t  as  far  as  Highgate  Hill?  he  was 
ungry,  tired,  and  wished  to  return. 
Bow  Bells  began  to  ring,  and  Whit- 
tmgton  fancied  they  said,  "  Turn 
again,  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London."  The  bells  clinked  in  re- 
sponse to  the  boy's  thoughts.  Dickens 
has  the  same  idea  in  his  Christmas 
Chimes. 

At  thrre  belte,  at  five  bells,  etc.  A 
term  on  board  ship  pretty  nearly  tan- 
tamount to  our  expression  o'clock. 
Five  out  of  the  seven  watches  last 
four  hours,  and  each  half-hour  is 
marked  by  a  bell,  which  gives  a  num- 
ber of  strokes  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  half  -hours  passed.  Thus, 
"  three  bells  "  denotes  the  third  half- 


go 
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hour  of  the  watch,  "  five  bells  "  the 
fifth  half-hour  of  the  watch,  and  so 
on.  The  two  short  watches,  which 
last  only  two  hours  each,  are  from 
four  to  six  and  six  to  eight  in  the 
afternoon*  "  Bight  bells  "  is  rung  at 
noon,  four,  and  eight  o'clock,  and  is 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  new 
watch.  See  WATCH. 

Bo  you  there  hear?    Clean  shirt  and  a  shave  for 
muster  at  five  bells  — JSasU  Hall 

Bells,  Eight.  See  AT  THREE  BELLS, 
above. 

Bell*  BooTc,  and  Candle.  In  the 
greater  excommunication,  introduced 
into  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  8th 
century,  after  reading  the  sentence  a 
bell  is  rung,  a  book  closed,  and  a  candle 
extinguished.  From  that  moment  the 
excommunicated  person  is  excluded 
from  the  sacraments  and  even  from 
divine  worship.  The  form  of  excom- 
munication closed  with  the  words 
"  Doe  to  the  book,  quench  the  candle, 
ring  the  bell  1  " 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  riot  drive  me  back. — 
rffte  kofpearo     Sing  John,  ill,  i 

Hen-e,  in  spite  of  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  signifies  in  spite  of  all  the  oppo- 
sition which  even  the  Christian  hier- 
archy can  offer. 

Give  her  the  bells  and  let  her  fly. 
Don't  throw  good  money  after  bad  ; 
make  the  best  of  the  matter,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  bolster  it  up.  The 
metaphor  is  from  falconry ;  when  a 
hawk  was  worthless  the  bird  was  suf- 
fered to  escape,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  bells  attached  to  her. 

I'll  not  hang  all  my  bells  on  one 
horse.  I'll  not  leave  all  my  pro- 
perty to  one  son.  The  allusion  is 
manifest* 

Like  swwl  bells  jangled,  out  of 
tune  and  hirsh  (Hamlet,  ni,  1).  A 
metaphor  for  a  deranged  mind, 
such  as  that  of  Ophelia,  or  of  Bon 
Quixote. 

Passing  bell.  The  hallowed  bell 
which  used  to  be  rung  when  persons 
were  in  extre'mis,  to  scare  away  evil 
spirits  which  were  supposed  to  lurk 
about  the  dying  ready  to  pounce  on 
the  soul  while  passing  from  the  body. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  the 
Athenians  used  to  beat  on  brazen 
kettles  at  the  moment  of  a  decease  to 
scare  away  the  Furies.  A  secondary 
ob]ect  was  to  announce  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  fact  that  all  good  Chris- 
tians might  offer  up  a  nraycr  for  the 
safe  passage  of  the  soul  into  Paradise. 
The  bell  rung  at  a  funeral  is  some- 
times improperly  called  the  "  passing 
bell." 

The  Koran  says  that  bells  hang  on 
the  trees  of  Paradise,  and  are  set  in 
motion  by  wind  from  the  throne  of 
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God,  as  often,  as  the  blessed  wish  for 
music. 

Bells  AS  musical 

As  those  that,  on  the  golden-shafted  treea 
OZ  Eden,  ahook  by  the  eternal  breeze 

T  Moore,     InUa  Jtoofc/i,  pt.  1 

Ringing  ilic  hallowed,  bell.  Con- 
secrated bells  were  believed  to  be  able 
fco  disperse  storms  and  pestilence, 
drive  away  devils  (see  PASSING  BELL, 
above),  and  extinguish  fire.  In  Franco 
in  quite  recent  times  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  to  ring  church  bells  to 
ward  off  the  effects  of  lightning,  and 
as  lately  as  1852  it  is  said  that  the 
Bishop  of  Malta  ordered  the  church 
bells  to  be  rung  for  an  hour  to  "  lay 
a  gale  of  wind/' 

Fu'nora,  plango,  ful'giira  frango,  sab'bata,  pango, 
Bx'dto  lentoa,  dls'slpo  ventos,  paoo  cruentos 

A  ffdp*  to  Discourse  (1308) 

(Death's  tale  1  tell,  the  winds  dispel,  ill  feeling  quell, 
The  slothful  shake,  the  storm-clouds  break,  the  Sabbath 
wake.    SOS) 

The  legend  on  the  Monster  bell,  cast 
at  Basle  in  1486,  known  as  Schiller *s 
bell  because  it  furnished  him  with  the 
idea  for  his  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  reads : 

VivoH    Voco    MortuoB '  Plango    Pulgura    Frango 

fanging  the  bells  backwards,  is 
ringing  a  muffled  peal.  Backward*  is 
often  used  to  denote  *'  m  a  reverse 
manner,"  as,  "  I  hear  you  are  grown 
rich "  "  Yes,  backwards,"  mean- 
ing "  quite  the  reverse,"  A  muffled 
peal  is  a  peal  of  sorrow,  not  of  joy,  and 
was  formerly  sometimes  employed  as 
a  tocsin,  or  notice  of  danger. 

Beacons  were  lighted  upon  crags  and  eminences ,  the 
bells  were  rung  backwards  in  the  churches ,  and  the 
general  summons  to  arm  announced  an  extremity  of 
danger,— Scott  Th*  Bekrotfad,  ch  111. 

Sound  as  a  bell.  Quite  sound.  A 
cracked  bell  is  useless  as  a  bell. 

Bliade  Fortune  did  so  happily  contrive, 
That  we  as  sound  as  bells,  did  safe  arlve 
At  Dover  Taylor'*  Workft,  11,  22  <1030>. 

Tolling  the  bell  for  church.  The 
"  church-going  bell,"  as  Oowper  called 
it  (Alexander  Selkirk)  was  in  pre- 
Reformation  days  rung,  not  as  an  in- 
vitation to  church,  but  as  an  Ave" 
BeU,  to  invite  worshippers  to  a  pre- 
paratory prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

To  bear  or  carry  away  the  belL  To 
bo  first  fiddle  ;  to  carry  off  the  palm  ; 
to  be  the  best,  The  leader  of  the 
flock,  the  "bell-wether,"  bore  the 
bell ;  hence  the  phrase  ;  but  it  has 
been  confused  with  an  old  custom  of 
presenting  to  -winners  of  horse-races, 
etc.,  a  little  gold  or  silver  bell  as  a 
prize. 

Jockey  and  his  hone  were  by  their  master*  sent 

To  put  In  for  the  bell,  .  .  . 

They  are  to  run  And  cannot  miss  the  belt, 

North  '  Forett  of  Vttriette 

Warwick  shakes  his  bells.  Beware 
of  danger,  for  Warwick  is  m  tho  field, 
Trojans  beware,  Achilles  has  donned 


his  armour,  A  metaphor  from  falconry, 
tho  bells  being  those  of  a  hawk. 

Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Wanvkk  shakes  his  hells 
Shakespeare    3  JBenry  VI,  1,  1 

Who  «s  to  bell  the  cat  ?  Who  will 
risk  his  own  life  to  save  his  neigh- 
bours ?  Anyone  who  encounters 
great  personal  hazard  for  the  sake  of 
others  undertakes  to  "  bell  the  cat," 
Sea  BELL-THE-CAT. 

Bell-rope.  A  humorous  name  for  a 
curl  worn  by  a  man  —  a  "  rope  '*  for 
the  "  belles  "  to  play  with.  Cp.  Bow- 
CATCHBR. 

Belladonna.  Tho  Deadly  Night- 
shade. The  name  is  Italian,  and 
means  "  beautiful  lady  "  ;  it  is  not 
certainly  known  why  it  should  have 
been  given  to  tho  plant.  One  account 
says  that  it  is  from  a  practice  once 
common  among  ladies  of  touching  their 
eyes  with  it  to  make  the  pupils  large 
and  lustrous  ;  but  another  has  it  that 
it  is  from  its  having  been  used  by  an 
Italian  poisoner,  named  Leucota,  to 
poison  beautiful  women. 

Bell  'armlne,  A  lar$e  Flemish  gotch, 
or  stone  beer-  jug,  originally  made  in 
Flanders  in  ridicule  of  Cardinal  Bell- 
armmo  (1542-1021),  the  great  perse- 
cutor of  the  Protestants  there.  They 
carried  a  rude  likeness  of  thofccardinaf, 

Cp.  G-RKYBEAR0. 

,  .  like  a  larger  Jug,  that  some  men  call* 
A  bellarmine  . 

Whereon  the  lewder  hand  of  pagan  workmen, 
Over  the  proud  ambitious  head,  hath  carved 
An  idol  la>ge,  with  beard  episcopal, 
Making  the  v««sel  look  like  tyrant  Bglon 

Cartwrlffhl     Tf*  Ordinary 

Another,  and  quite  incorrect,  origin 
for  tho  name  is  given  in  the  following 
extract  :  — 

One  of  the  Fellow*  of  Exeter  [College]*  when  Dr 
Prldeaux  wan  rector,  sent  his  servitor,  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  with  *  large  bottle  to  fetch  tome  ale  from  the 
alehouse  When  he  was  coming  home  with  it  under  bis 
gown  the  proctor  met  him.  and  asked  Mm  what  he  did 
out  so  late,  and  what  he  had  under  his  gowa  f  The  mat* 
answered  that  bis  master  had  sent  him  to  the  stationers  to 
borrow  8&ttrmln«,  which  book  he  had  under  hie  arm; 
and  so  he  went  home.  Whence  a  bottle  with  a  big  belly 
is  called  a  Bellatmtne  to  this  day,  1667  —Oxonian*,  vol.  {, 
P  333 

Belle  (Ft.)-  A  beauty.  The  Belle 
of  the  room*  The  most  beautiful  lady 
in  the  room* 

Za  belle  France,  A  common  French 
phrase  applied  to  France,  as  "  Merne 
England  is  to  our  own  country. 

La  Belle  Sauvage*    See  LA. 

Belles  Lettres.  Polite  literature; 
poetry,  and  standard  literary  works 
which  are  not  scientific  or  technical; 
the  study  or  pur«uit  of  such  literature, 
Tho  term  —  which,  of  course,  is  French 
—  haw  given  birth  to  tho  very  ugly 
wortis  bellelettrist  and 


Beller'ophon.    Tho  Joseph  of  Greek 
mythology;   Antsoa,  the  wife  of  Proe- 
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tus,  being  the  "  Potiphar's  wife  "  who 
tempted  him,  and  afterwards  falsely 
accused  him.  Her  husband,  Prretus, 
sent  Bellerophon  with  a  letter  to 
lobates,  the  King  of  Lycia,  his  wife's 
father,  recounting  the  charge,  and 
praying  that  the  bearer  might  be  put 
to  death*  lobates,  unwilling  to  slay 
him  himself,  gave  MTT>  many  hazardous 
tasks  (including  the  killing  of  the 
Chimsera,  q.v.),  but  as  he  was  success- 
ful in  all  of  them  lobates  made  him 
his  heir.  Later  Bellerophon  is  fabled 
to  have  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  on 
the  winged  horse  Peg'asos,  but  Zeus 
sent  a  gadfly  to  sting  the  horse,  and 
the  rider  was  overthrown. 

The  phrase  Letters  of  Bellerophon  is 
sometimes  applied  to  documents  that 
are  dangerous  or  pre]udicial  to  the 
bearer ;  as  also  is  Letters  of  Uriah, 
from  the  similar  piece  of  treachery  on 
the  part  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi,  14). 

Pausa'mas,  the  Spartan,  also  sent 
messengers  from  time  to  tune  to  King 
Xerxes,  with  similar  letters  ;  the  dis- 
covery by  one  of  the  bearers  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  traitor. 

Bellerophon  has  frequently  been 
used  for  the  name  of  a  ship  in  the 
British  Navy.  The  most  famous  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  Tra- 
falgar, etc.,  and  was  the  vessel  on 
which  Napoleon  surrendered  himself 
to  the  British  and  which  brought  him 
to  England.  It  was  corrupted  by 
sailors*  etc ,  to  "  Billy  Buman, 
"  Bully-ruffian,"  "  Belly-ruffron,"  etc. 
Why,  she  and  the  Belly-rufltron  seem  to  have  pretty 
well  shared  and  shared  alike — Captain  Marryat  Poor 
Jack,  oh  xlil 

Belle'ms.  The  name  of  a  giant  in- 
vented by  Milton  by  way  of  account- 
ing for  "  Bellermm,"  the  old  Boman 
name  for  the  Land's  End  district  of 
Cornwall : 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old 

Mtllon    Lycldax,  160 

Milton  had  originally  written  "  Oori- 
neus "  (q  v  ),  a  name  already  well 
known  in  British  legend. 

Bellicent.  Daughter  of  Gorloise  and 
Igerna,  half-sister  of  King  Arthur. 
According  to  Tennyson,  she  was  the 
wife  of  Lot,  King  of  Orkney ;  but  in 
Le  Morte  d'Arthur  Lot's  wife  is 
Margause. 

.  Bellin.  The  ram,  in  the  tale  of 
Reynard  the  Fox.  His  wife  was 
Olewey. 

Belllsant.  The  mother  of  Valentine 
and  Orson  in  the  romance  of  that 
name,  sister  to  King  Pepin  of  France, 
wife  of  Alexander,  Emper&r  of  Con- 
stantinople. Being  accused  of  in- 
fidelity, the  emperor  banished  her. 


Bellman.  A  town-crier  Before  the 
present  police  force  was  established, 
watchmen  or  bellmen  used  to  parade 
the  streets  at  night,  and  at  Easter  a 
copy  of  verses  was  left  at  the  chief 
houses  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
offering.  These  verses  were  the  relics 
of  the  old  incantations  sung  or  said 
by  the  bellman  to  keep  off  elves  and 
hobgoblins. 

Bello'na.  In  Roman  mythology,  the 
goddess  of  war  and  wife  (or  sometimes 
sister)  of  Mars.  She  was  probably  in 
origin  a  Sabine  deity. 

Bellows.  Slang  for  the  lungs ; 
hence,  a  bellowser  is  a  blow  on  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  one  which  takes  a 
man's  wind,  or  breath,  away. 

S^ng  old  rose  and  burn  the  bellows* 
See  SINO. 

Bell-rope.    See  LOVELOCK. 

Bell  Savage.  See  LA  BELLE  SAU- 
VAGBJ. 

Bell-the-Cat.  Archibald  Douglas, 
fifth  Earl  of  Angus  (d.  1514),  was  so 
called.  James  III  made  favourites  of 
architects  and  masons.  One  mason, 
named  Cochrane,  he  created  Earl  of 
Mar.  The  Scotch  nobles  held  a  coun- 
cil in  the  church  of  Lauder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  these  upstarts, 
when  Lord  Gray  asked,  "  Who  will 
bell  the  cat  ?  "  "  That  will  I,"  said 
Douglas,  and  he  fearlessly  put  to 
death,  in  the  king's  presence,  the 
obnoxious  minions.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  fable  of  the  cunning  old  mouse 
(given  in  Piers  Plowman  and  else- 
where), who  suggested  that 'they  should 
hang  a  bell  on  the  cat's  neck  to  give 
notice  to  all  mice  of  her  approach. 
"  Excellent,"  said  a  wise  young  mouse, 
"  but  who  is  to  undertake  the  job  ?  " 

Bell-wavering.  Vacillating,  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side  like  a  bell.  A 
man  whose  mind  jangles  out  of  tune 
from  delirium,  drunkenness,  or  tem- 
porary insanity,  is  said  to  have  his 
wits  gone  bell-wavering. 

I  doubt  me  hte  wits  have  gone  bell-wavering  by  the 
wad  —Scott    TIw  Monastery,  ch.  vil 

Bellwether  of  the  flock.  A  jocose 
and  rather  deprecatory  term  applied 
to  the  leader  of  a  party.  Of  course 
the  allusion  is  to  the  wether  or 
sheep  which  leads  the  flock  with  a 
bell  fastened  to  its  neck. 

Belly.  The  belly  and  its  members. 
The  fable  of  Menenius  Agnppa  to  the 
Roman  people  when  they  seceded  to 
the  Sacred  Mount :  "  Once  on  a  time 
the  members  refused  to  work  for  the 
lazy  belly  ;  but,  as  the  supply  of  food 
was  thus  stopped,  they  found  there 
was  a  necessary  and  mutual  depend- 
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eiice  between  them."  The  fable  is 
given  by  .#3sop  and  by  Plutarch, 
whence  Shakespeare  introduces  it  m 
his  Conolanus,  i,  1. 

The  belly  has  no  ears.  A  hungry 
man  will  not  listen  to  advice  or  argu- 
ments. The  Romans  had  the  same 
proverb,  Venter  non  7iabet  aurcs  ;  and 
in  French,  Venire  affamd  n'a  point 
d'oreilles. 

Belly-timber.  Food.  The  term  is 
quite  an  old  one,  and  was  not  origin- 
ally slang.  It  is  used  seriously  by 
Massmger  and  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  and  is  given  by  Cotgrave 
(1611)  as  a  translation  of  the  French 
Carrelurp  de  venire  (literally,  a  re- 
soling, or  re  -  furnishing,  of  the 
stomach). 

And  now,  Dame  Peverll,  to  dinner,  to  dinner  Tho 
old  fox  must  have  hU  belly-timber,  though  th«  hounds 
have  been  after  him  the  whole  day  —  Scott  Pwtrll  of  t/w 
f«At  ch.  48. 

Belomancy  (Gr.).  Divination  by 
arrows.  Labels  being  attached  to  a 
given  number  of  arrows,  the  archers 
let  them  fly,  and  the  advice  on  the 
label  of  the  arrow  which  flies  farthest 
is  accepted  and  acted  on.  Sir  Thos. 
Browne  describes  a  method  of  belo- 
mancy  in  Pseudodoxia  JSpidemica,  v, 
23,  and  says  that  it  — 

hath  been  In  request  with  ScytUiatm,  Alanes,  Germans, 
with  the  African*  and  Tuiks  of  Algter 

Beloved  Disciple.  St.  John.  (John 
xin,  23,  etc.) 

Beloved  Physician.  St.  Luke.  (Col. 
iv,  14  ) 

Below  the  Belt.    See  BELT. 

Bel'phegor  The  Assyrian  form  of 
"  Baal-Peor  "  (see  BAAL),  the  Moabit- 
ish  god  to  whom  the  Israelites  became 
attached  in  fclhittim  (Numb,  xxv,  3), 

The  name  was  given  in  a  medimval 
Latin  legend  to  a  demon  who  was  sent 
into  the  world  from,  the  infernal  regions 
by  his  fellows  to  test  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain rumours  that  had  reached  them 
concerning  the  happiness  —  and  other- 
wise —  of  married  life  on  earth.  After 
a  thorough  trial,  the  details  of  which 
are  told  with  great  intimacy,  he  Hod 
in  horror  and  dismay  to  the  happy 
regions  where  female  society  and  com- 
panionship was  non-existent.  Hence, 
the  term  is  applied  both  to  a  misan- 
thrope and  to  a  nasty,  licentious, 
obscene  follow. 

The  story  la  found  in  Mathiavelll'a  work*  and  became 
very  popular    Itc  first  appearance  In  Kntflih  i*  in 
' 


st  appearance  In 

Barnabe  Kicli'a  Farewell  to  the  Military  Proffttlon  (1081)  : 
and  it  either  forma  tho  main  source  of,  or  fumlihei  tnot* 
dents  to,  many  play*  including  Qrlm,  Out  Cottltr  of  Orovfon 
(1600),  Joiwon'i  Tht  Devil  it  an  A$t  (1610),  and  John 
Wilson's  SelpJwor,  or  fa  Mzrriw*  of  Ou  Devil  (1091) 

Belphoebe.  The  huntress-goddess 
in  Sponsor's  Fa8ne  Queene,  daughter 
of  Chrysogone  and  sister  of  Amoret, 


typifies  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  model 
of  chastity.  She  was  of  the  Diana  and 
Minerva  type  ;  cold  as  an  icicle,  pas- 
sionless, immovable,  and,  like  a  moon- 
beam, light  without  warmth. 

Belt.  To  h^t  beloio  the  belt  To 
strike  unfairly.  It  is  prohibited  in 
prize-fighting  to  hit  below  the  waist- 
belt. 

To  make  a  slanderous  report  which  IB  not  actionable, 
or  to  take  away  a  man's  character  in  any  way  -where  self 
defence  is  impossible,  is  "  hitting  him  below  the  belt" 

To  7iold  the  belt.  To  be  the  cham- 
pion. In  pugilism,  a  belt  always  forms 
part  of  the  prize  in  big  events,  and  is 
typical  of  tho  championship. 

Bel'tane.  In  Scotland,  old  May- 
day, the  beginning  of  summer  ;  also 
the  festival  that  was  hold  on  thai  day, 
a  survival  of  the  ancient  heathen  fes- 
tival inaugurating  the  summer,  at 
which  the  Druids  lit  two  "  bel-fires  " 
between  which  the  cattle  were  driven, 
either  preparatory  to  sacrifice  or  to 
protect  them  against  d  mease  The 
word  is  Gaelic,  and  means  literally 
"  tho  blaze-kindling." 

Belted  Will.  Lord  William  Howard 
(1503-1010),  a  Border  chief,  Bon  of  the 
fourth  J)uko  of  Norfolk,  and  warden 
of  tho  western  marches.  He  was  so 
called  by  &rott.  To  his  contempor- 
aries he  was  known  as  "  Hould  Wulhe." 
His  wile  was  called  "  HCMHIO  with  the 
braid  apron." 

HIo  Bilbo*  blade,  by  march  men  felt, 
Hung  In  a  broad  and  iturtded  belt  , 
Henot  ,  In  rude  i>hra*«,  the  borderer*  ntlll 
Called  noble  Howard  Mirt  Will,  Xcoit 

Belten'ebros.  Am'adia  of  Gaul  so 
calls  himself  aftor  ho  retires  to  the 
Poor  Bock.  His  lady-lovo  is  Oria'na. 
(Atnadw  of  Qaul,  ii,  6  ) 

Belvedere.  A  sort  of  pleasure-house 
built  on  an  eminence  in  a  garden, 
from  which  one,  can  survey  the  sur- 
rounding prospect,  or  a  Jook-out  on 
tho  top  of  a  house.  Tho  word  is 
Italian,  and  means  a  fine  (tight, 

BelvWe'ra.  The  heroine  of  Otway's 
Venice  Preaemtf  (1082),  Scott  says, 
"  More  tears  have  been  shod  for  the 
sorrows  of  Belvido'ra  and  Monim'ia 
than  for  those  of  Juliet  and  Desde- 
mona." 

And  Belvidera  pourt  her  «oitt  in  !<»?«. 

ThormuH  ,   Winter 

B6mol.    See 


Ben.  In  theatrical  alang,  a  "  bene- 
fit performance  "  ;  ie  a  performance 
the  profits  of  which  go  to  8om«  speci- 
fied actor  or  theatrical  or  other 
charity. 

Big  Ben.    Bee  BIG. 

Ben-Joc1ianan'.  InDrydon'aylfcsa- 
lom  and  Ackitophelt  is  meant  for  a  Uov. 
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Samuel  Johnson  (1649-1703),  who  suf- 
fered much  persecution  for  his  de- 
fence of  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

A.  Jew  {Englishman]  of  humble  parentage  was  he , 
By  trade  a  Levite  {clergyman},  though  of  low  degree. 

Pi.  ii, ,- ' 


Ben  trovato  (Ital.).  Well  found, 
well  invented  ;  a  happy  discovery  or 
invention.  The  full  phrase  is  se  non  & 
vero,  £  ben  trovato,  if  it  is  not  true  it  is 
well  invented:  said  of  a  plausible 
story. 

Benai'ah.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
AcMtophel  is  meant  for  G-eorge  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  called  General  Sack- 
ville,  a  gentleman  of  family,  and  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Benaiah  was  captain  in  David's  army, 
and  was  made  by  Solomon  generalis- 
simo (1  Kings  11,  35). 

Nor  can  Benaiah's  worth  forgotten  lie, 
Of  steady  soul  when  public  storms  were  high 
Whose  conduct,  while  the  Moors  fierce  onsets  made, 
Secured  at  once  our  honour  and  our  trade. 

Pt.  11,  819 

Benbow.  A  name  almost  typical  of 
a  brave  sailor,  from  John  Benbow 
(1653-1702),  a  noted  English  Admiral. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  ITrench  near  St.  Martha, 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  in  1701,  his  legs 
and  thighs  were  shivered  into  splinters 
by  a  chain-shot,  but,  supported  in  a 
wooden  frame,  he  remained  on  the 
quarter  deck  till  morning,  when  Du 
Oasse  bore  away  Almey'da,  the  Por- 
tuguese governor  of  India,  in  his  en- 
gagement with  the  united  fleet  of 
Cambay'a  and  Egypt,  had  his  legs  and 
thighs  shattered  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
but,  instead  of  retreating,  had  himself 
bound  to  the  ship's  mast,  where  he 
"  waved  his  sword  to  cheer  on  the 
combatants,"  till  he  died  from  loss  of 

blood- 
Whirled  by  the  cannon's  rage,  hi  shivers  torn, 
His  thighs  far  shattered  o'er  the  waves  are  borne ; 
Bound  to  the  mast  the  god-like  hero  stands, 
Waves  his  proud  sword  and  cheers  his  woeful  bands  , 
Though  winds  and  seas  their  wonted  aid  deny, 
£o  yield  he  knows  not  but  he  knows  to  die. 

Camoens     Luaiad,  Bk  x 

Somewhat  similar  stories  are  told  of 
OynsBgiros  and  Jaafer  (qq.v.). 

Bench.  Originally  the  same  word  as 
BANK,  it  means,  properly,  a  long 
wooden  seat,  hence  the  official  seat  of 
judges  in  Court,  bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  aldermen  in  the  council 
chamber,  etc. ;  hence,  by  extension 
judges,  bishops,  etc  ,  collectively,  the 
court  or  place  where  they  administer 
justice  or  sit  officially,  the  dignity  of 
holding  such  an  official  status,  etc. 
Hence  Bench  of  bishops.  The  whole 
body  of  prelates,  who  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  , 

To  be  raised  to  the  bench.  To  be 
made  a  judge. 


To  be  raised  to  the  Episcopal  bench, 
To  be  made  a  bishop. 

Kinrfs  (or  Queen's)  Bench.  See 
KING'S. 

Bench  and  Bar.  Judges  and  bar- 
risters. See  BAR  :  BARRISTER. 

Benchers.  Senior  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.  They  exercise  the  func- 
tion of  calling  students  to  the  bar 
(q.v.)9  and  have  powers  of  expulsion. 

Bend.  In  heraldry,  an  ordinary 
formed  by  two  parallel  lines  drawn 
across  the  shield  from  the  dexter  chief 
(i.e.  the  top  left-hand  corner  when 
looking  at  the  shield)  to  the  sinister 
base  point  (i.e.  the  opposite  corner). 
It  is  said  to  represent  the  sword-belt. 

Bend  sinister.  A  bend  running 
across  the  shield  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion i.e.  from  right  to  lefb.  It  is  an 
indication  of  bastardy  (cp.  BAB  SIN- 
ISTER) ;  hence  the  phrase  "  he  has  a 
bend  sinister,"  he  was  not  born  in  law- 
ful wedlock. 

Beyond  my  bend,  i.e.  my  means  or 
power.  The  phrase  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  beyond  my  bent  (see  BENT), 
but  it  may  be  m  allusion  to  a  bow  or 
spring,  which,  if  strained  beyond  its 
bending  power,  breaks. 

Ben'demeer'.  A  river  that  flows 
near  the  ruins  of  Chirminar'  or  Ista- 
char',  an  the  province  of  Chusistan'  in 
Persia 

There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer'a  stream, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long, 
T  Moore    Lalla  RooJch,  Pt.  I. 

Bender.  A  sixpenny-pice? ;  per- 
haps because  it  can  be  bent  without 
much  difficulty.  Also  (in  schoolboy 
slang)  a  "  licking  "  with  the  cane,  the 
culprit  being  in  a  bent  position.  In 
Scotland  it  is  an  old  term  for  a  hard 
drinker,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is 
still  given  to  a  drinking  bout. 

Ben'dlgo.  The  nickname  (said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  "  Abednego ")  of 
William  Thompson  (1811-89),  a  well 
known  pugilist-  He  left  his  nickname 
to  a  township  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
and  also  to  a  rough  fur  cap.  The 
Australian  town  changed  its  name  to 
Sandhurst  some  years  ago,  but  it  has 
since  officially  reverted  to  its  original 
appellation. 

Bendy,  Old.  One  of  the  numerous 
euphemistic  names  of  the  devil,  who 
is  willing  to  bend  to  anyone's  inclina- 
tion. 

Benedicite.  The  2nd  pers.  pi.  im- 
perative of  the  Latin  verb,  benedicfre, 
meaning  "  bless  you,"  or  "  may  you 
be  blessed."  In  the  first  given  sense 
it  is  the  opening  word  of  many  old 
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graces  ('*  Bless  ye  the  Lord,"  etc.)  ; 
hence,  a  grace,  or  a  blessing. 

Thi»  wandering  pilgrim,  or  the  begging  friar  answered 
hlfl  reverent  Erecting  with  a  paternal  benedlcitc  — Srott 
Qufnttn  Duricard,  th  it 

The  second  sense  accounts  for  its 
use  as  an  interjection  or  expression  of 
astonishment,  as  in  Chaucer's 
The  god  of  love,  A  benedtcite, 
How  my Kbty  and  how  gieat  a  lord  Is  he  1 

KniffM't  Tale,  827 

Benedick.  A  sworn  bachelor  caught 
in  the  snares  of  matrimony:  from 
Benedick  in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing. 

Let  our  worthy  Cantab  be  bachelor  or  Benedick,  vliat 
concern  is  it  of  oura—  JUn,  Edwarfc  A  Girton  Girl, 
ch  xv. 

Benedick  and  Benedict  are  used 
Indiscriminately,  but  the  distinction 
should  be  observed. 

Benedict.  A  bachelor,  not  neces- 
sarily one  pledged  to  celibacy,  but 
simply  a  man  of  marriageable  age,  not 
married.  St  Benedict  was  a  most  un- 
compromising stickler  for  celibacy. 

It  it  not  a  pun  ?  There  la  an  old  saying,  "  Needles  and 
pins .  when  a  nnan  marries  his  trouble  begins."  It  BO, 
the  unmarried  man  is  bonedictut. — Life  in  the  Wesl  (1843), 

Benedictine.  A  liqueur  which  used 
to  be  made  at  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery at  Fecamp,  Franco 

Benedictines.  Honks  who  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  viz.  implicit 
obedience,  celibacy,  abstaining  from 
laughter,  spare  diet,  poverty,  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitality,  observance  of 
canonical  hours,  feasts,  and  fasts,  and 
unremitting  industry.  They  are 
known  as  the  "  Black  Monks  "  (the 
Dominicans  being  the  Black  Friars) 
The  Order  was  founded  by  St  Bene- 
dict at  Subiaco  and  Monte  Cassmo, 
Italy,  about  530,  and  its  members  have 
from  the  earliest  times  been  renowned 
for  their  learning. 

Ben'efice.  Under  the  Romans  cer- 
tain grants  of  lands  made  to  veteran 
soldiers  were  called  beneficw,  and  in 
feudal  times  an  estate  held  for  life  in 
return  for  military  or  other  service  e& 
mero  beneficio  of  the  donor  was  called 
"  a  benefice."  When  the  popes  as- 
sumed the  power  of  the  feudal  lords 
with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age the  name  was  retained  for  a 
"  living  " 

Benefit.    See  BEN. 

Benefit  ol  Clergy.  Originally,  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  trial  by 
a  secular  court  enjoyed  by  the  clergy 
if  arrested  for  felony.  In  time  it  com- 
prehended not  only  the  ordained 
clergy,  but  all  who,  being  able  to 
write  and  read,  were  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders.  It  seems  to  have 


been  based  on  the  text,  "  Touch  not 
mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm  "  (1  Chron.  xvi,  22),  and  it  was 
finally  abolished  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV  (1827).  Cp  NECK-VTCKSE 

Ben'en-geli.  See  CID  HAMET. 

Benevolence.  A  means  of  raising 
money  by  forced  loans  and  without 
the  instrumentality  of  Parliament, 
first  resorted  to  in  1473  by  Edward 
IV.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
the  last  time  by  James  I  in  1614,  but 
it  was  not  declared  illegal  till  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill  of  Bights  in  1689. 

Royal  benevolences  were  encroaching  more  and  more 
on  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation.  —  Qrem  ffiatory 
of  the  Bnylith  P*oi>l«,  bfc.  vi,  oh  i 

Bengal  Tigers.  The  old  17th  Foot, 
whose  badge,  a  royal  tiger,  was 
granted  them  for  their  services  in 
India  (1802-23).  Now  the  Leicester 
Regiment. 

Bengo'di.  A  "  land  of  Cockaigne  " 
(#v.)  mentioned  in  Boccaccio's  De- 
cameron (viii,  3),  where  "  they  tie  the 
vines  with  sausages,  where  you  may 
buy  a  fat  goose  for  a  penny  and  have 
a  gosling  into  the  bargain  ;  where 
there  is  also  a  mountain  of  grated 
Parmesan  choose,  and  people  do  no- 
fchmg  but  make  cheesecakes  and  maca- 
roons. There  is  also  a  river  which 
runs  Malmsey  wine  of  the  very  best 
quality  "  ;  etc.,  etc. 

Benlcla  Boy*  John  0.  Hoenan,  the 
American,  pugilist,  who  challenged  and 
fought  Torn  wavers  for  "  the  belt  "  in 
1860  ;  so  called  from  Bonicia  in  Cali- 
fornia, his  birthplace 

Benjamin.  The  pet,  the  youngest  ; 
in  allusion  to  Benjamin,  the  youngest 
son  of  Jacob  (Gen,  acxxv,  18).  Also  (in 
early  and  mid  10th  cent.),  an  over- 
coat ;  so  called  from  a  tailor  of  the 
name,  and  rendered  popular  by  its 
association  with  Joseph  s  "  coat  of 
many  colours/* 

Benjamin's  mess.  The  largest 
share.  The  allusion  is  to  the  banquet 
given  by  Joseph,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  to 
his  brethren.  "  Benjamin's  mess  was 
five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs  " 
(Gen.  xliii,  34). 

Benjamin  tree,  A  tree  of  the  Styrax 
family  that  yields  bensaom,  of  which 
the  name  is  a  corruption,  and  so  used 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  Cynthia's  Revels 
(V,  ii),  whore  the  Perfumer  Bays:— 


Twte,  nmcll  ;  I  a«mre  you,  tlr,  pure  benjamin*  th*  only 
spirited  «cent  that  ever  awaked  a  Neapolitan  aottiil, 

Bennet  Fink,  St.    See  FINCH  LANE. 
Benshee.    Sec  BANSHEE. 

How  oft  hwi  the  tfcnuhee  cried  I    [How  biwy  death 
hn*  bfen  of  late  with  our  notablw.]—  F  it***     /rfcA 
No.  ii. 
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Bent.  Inclination  j  talent  for  some- 
thing. Out  of  my  bent,  not  in  my  way, 
not  in  the  range  of  my  talent.  Bent  on 
it,  inclined  to  it.  As  a  thing  bent  is 
inclined,  so  a  bent  is  an  inclination  or 
bias.  Genius  or  talent  is  a  bent  or 
bias. 

Whatever  is  done  beat,  is  done  from  the  natural  bent 
and  disposition  of  the  mind  —Sazlitt  Table  Talk 

TJiey  fool  me  io  the  icp  of  my  bent, 
i  e.  to  the  limit — as  far  as  a  bow  can 
be  bent  without  snapping.  (Samlet, 
in,  20  See  BEND. 

Benvolio.  Nephew  to  Montague  in 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet;  a 
testy,  litigious  gentleman,  who  would 
"  quarrel  with  a  man  that  had  a  hair 
more  or  a  hair  less  in  his  beard  than 
he  had." 

Beowulf.  The  hero  of  the  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  epic  poem  of  the  same 
name,  of  unknown  date  and  author- 
ship, but  certainly  written  before  the 
coming  of  the  Saxons  to  England,  and 
modified  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Denmark  or 
Sweden:  the  hall  (Heorot)  of  King 
Hrothgar  is  raided  nightly  by  Gren- 
del  (q  v  ),  whom  Beowulf  mortally 
wounds  after  a  fierce  fight,  Grendel's 
dam  comes  next  night  to  avenge  his 
death.  Beowulf  pursues  her  to  her 
lair  under  the  water  and  ultimately 
slays  her  with  a  magic  sword.  Beo- 
wulf in  time  becomes  king,  and  fifty 
years  later  meets  his  death  in  combat 
with  a  dragon,  the  guardian  of  an 
immense  hoard,  his  faithful  Wiglaf 
being  his  only  follower  at  the  end. 

The  epic  as  we  know  it  dates  from 
the  8th  century,  but  it  probably  re- 
presents a  gradual  growth  which  ex- 
isted in  many  successive  versions.  In 
any  case,  it  is  not  only  the  oldest  epic 
in  English,  but  the  oldest  in  the  whole 
Teutonic  group  of  languages. 

Beppo.  The  contraction  of  Giu- 
seppe, and  therefore  equal  to  our  Joe. 
In  Byron's  poem  of  this  name  Beppo 
is  husband  of  Laura,  a  Venetian  lady. 
He  was  taken  captive  in  Troy,  turned 
Turk,  joined  a  band  of  pirates,  grew 
rich,  and,  after  several  years*  absence, 
returned  to  his  native  land,  where  he 
discovered  his  wife  at  a  carnival  ball 
with  her  cavaliero  servente.  He  made 
himself  known  to  her,  and  they  lived 
together  again  as  man  and  wife. 

Berch'ta.  A  fairy  (the  white  lady)  of 
Southern  Germany,  corresponding  to 
Hulda  (the  gracious  lady)  of  Northern 
Germany.  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  when  pagan  deities  were 
represented  as  demons,  Berchta  lost 


her  former  character,  and  became  a 
bogy  to  frighten  children. 

Bere'ans.  Followers  of  John  Bar- 
clay, of  Kincardineshire,  who  seceded 
from  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  1773  They 
believed  that  all  we  know  of  God  is 
from  revelation  ;  that  all  the  Psalms 
refer  to  Christ ;  that  assurance  is  the 
proof  of  faith;  and  that  unbelief  is 
the  unpardonable  sin.  They  took 
their  name  from  the  Bereans,  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xvn,  11,  who  "  received 
the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind, 
a/nd  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  " 

Bereeyn'thian  Hero.  Midas,  the 
mythological  king  of  Phrygia ,  so 
called  from  Mount  Berecyntus,  m 
Phrygia. 

Berenga'rians.  Followers  of  Be- 
renger  (998-1088),  archdeacon  of  An 
gers,  the  learned  opponent  of  Lanfranc* 
He  held  heretical  opinions  on  the  doc- 
trines of  transubstantiation  and  the 
real  presence,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  condemned  by  many  Synods  and 
many  times  recanted. 

Berenice.  The  sister-wife  of  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt  (B  o. 
•24.7-222).  She  vowed  to  sacrifice  her 
hair  to  the  gods,  if  her  husband  re- 
turned home  the  vanquisher  of  Asia. 
She  suspended  her  hair  in  the  temple 
of  Arsmoe"  at  Zephyrium,  but  it  was 
stolen  the  first  night,  and  Conon  of 
Samos  told  the  king  that  the  winds 
had  wafted  it  to  heaven,  where  it  still 
forms  the  seven  stars  near  the  tail  of 
Leo,  called  Coma  JSerenZcSs. 

Bergelmir.  One  of  the  frost-giants 
of  Scandinavian  mythology.  When 
Ymir  was  slain  by  Odin  and  others, 
and  the  whole  race  of  frost-giants  was 
drowned  in  his  blood,  Bergelmir  alone 
escaped,  and  he  thereupon  founded  a 
second  dynasty  of  giants. 

Bergomask.  A  rustic  dance  (see 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v,  1 ) , 
so  called  from  Bergamo,  a  Venetian 
province,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  noted  for  their  clowmshness. 
Also,  a  clown  or  merry-andrew 

Berkshire.  Prom  the  AS.  Berroo 
shyre,  either  from  its  abundance  of 
berroc  (box-trees),  or  the  bare-oak- 
shire,  from  a  polled  oak  common  in 
Windsor  Forest,  where  the  Britons 
used  to  hold  meetings. 

Berlin.  An  old-fashioned  four- 
wheeled  carriage  with  a  hooded  seat 
behind.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  a  German  officer  about  1670. 

Berlin  Decree.  A  decree  issued  at 
Berlin  by  Napoleon  I  in  November, 
1806,  forbidding  any  of  the  nations 
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of  Europe  to  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
proclaiming  her  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  declaring  all  English  pro- 
erty forfeit,  and  all  Englishmen  on 
rench  soil  prisoners  of  war.  This 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  step  to  the 
great  man's  fall. 

Bermoothes.  The  name  of  the 
island  m  the  Tempest,  feigned  by 
Shakespeare  to  be  enchanted  and  in- 
habited by  witches  and  devils. 

From  the  still  vexed  Bermoothfia,  there  ehe's  bid. 
Shaketpwt  '  The  Tempttt,  i,  2 

Shakespeare  almost  certainly  had 
the  recently  discovered  Bermudas  in 
his  mind,  but  some  sort  of  case  has  also 
been  made  out  for  the  island  of  Lam- 
pedusa  between  Malta  and  the  coast 
of  Tunis 

Bermudas.  The  Bermudas  was  an 
old  slang  name  for  a  district  of  London 
—  thought  to  have  been  the  narrow 
alleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cerent 
Garden,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  the 
Strand  —  which  was  an  Alsatia  (q.v  ), 
where  the  residents  had  certain  privi- 
leges against  arrest.  Hence,  to  live  in 
the  Bermudas,  to  skulk  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place  for  cheapness  or  safety. 

Bernard,  St.  Abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Clairvaux  in  the  12th  century 
(b.  1001,  d.  1153).  His  fame  for  wis- 
dom was  very  great,  and  few  church 
matters  were  undertaken  without  his 
being  consulted. 

Bonus  Bernardus  non  videt  omnia. 
We  are  all  apt  to  forget  sometimes  ; 
events  do  not  always  turn  out  as  they 
are  planned  beforehand. 

Poor  Peter  was  to  win  honours  at  Shrewsbury  tohool, 
and  carry  them  thick  to  Cambridge,  and  after  that  a 
living  awaited  him,  the  gift  of  his  godfather,  Sir  Peter 
Alley  ,  but  JSonu*  £«rnardut  non  videt  omnia,  ami  Pour 
Peter's  lot  In  life  WM  very  different  to  what  hla  friends 
had  planned.—  Jkfr*  Ctatkett  •  Cranford,  ch.  vl, 

St.  Bernard  Soup.    See  STONE  SOUP. 

Petit  Bernard.  Solomon  Bernard, 
engraver  of  Lyons  (16th  century). 

Poor  Bernard.  Claude  Bernard,  of 
Dijon,  philanthropist  (1588-1641), 

jLucullus  Bernard.  Samuel  Ber- 
nard, a  famous  French  capitalist 
(1651-X739). 

Le  gentil  Bernard.  Pierre  Joseph 
Bernard,  the  French  poet  (1710-76). 

Bernardino.  A  monk  of  tho  Order 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  ;  a  Cis- 
tercian (dyy.). 

Bernardo,  in  Dibdm's  Bibliomania 

(a   romance),   is   meant  for   Joseph 

BCazlewood,     antiquary  and     critic 
(1811). 

Bernar'do  del  Car'plo.  A  semi- 
mythical  Spanish  hero  Of  the  Oth 
century,  and  a  favourite  subject  of  the 
minstrels,  and  of  Lope  do  Vega  who 


wrote  many  plays  around  his  exploits. 
He  is  credited  with  having  defeated 
Bx>land  at  Ronccsvalles. 

Bernesque  Poetry*  Serio  -  comic 
poetry ;  so  called  from  Francesco 
Berm  (1498-1535),  of  Tuscany,  who 
greatly  excelled  in  it.  Byron's  Beppois 
a  good  example  of  English  bernesque; 
and  concerning  it  Byron  wrote  to  John 
Murray,  his  publisher: — 

Whtetlecraft  la  my  immediate  model,  but  Barnl  Ir 
the  father  of  that  kind  of  writhig 

Berser'Rer*  In  Scandinavian  tnyth 
ology,  a  wild,  ferocious,  warlike  being 
who  was  at  times  possessed  of  super- 
natural strength  and  fury.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  one  account 
says  that  it  was  that  of  the  grandson 
of  the  eight-handed  Starka'dor  and  the 
beautiful  Alfmlde,  who  was  called 
b&r-serce  (bare  of  mail)  because  he 
went  into  battle  unharnessed.  Hence, 
any  man  with  the  fighting  fever  on 
him. 

Another  disregards  this  altogether 
and  holds  that  the  name  means  simply 
'*  men  who  have  assumed  the  form  of 
bears."  It  is  used  in  English  both  as 
an.  adjective  denoting  excefuuve  fury 
arxd  a  noun  denoting  one  possessed  of 
such. 

Let  no  man  awaken  It,  tbii  tama  Btrterker  rage!— 
Carlyk  Charlttm. 

You  say  that  I  am  b«r*«rker.  And  .  .  baresark  I 
go  to-morrow  to  the  w*r.-'A'tHpilry  tlfrewrd  th*  WaU 

Berth.  He  has  tumbled  into  a  nice 
berth.  A  nice  situation  or  fortune. 
The  place  in  which  a  ship  is  anchored 
is  called  its  berth,  and  the  sailors  call 
it  a  good  or  bad  berth  as  they  think  it 
favourable  or  otherwise.  The  space 
also  allotted  to  a  seaman  for  his  ham* 
mock  is  called  his  borth. 

To  ffive  a  wide  berth.  Not  to  come 
near  a  person  ;  to  ket*p  a  person  at  a 
distance;  literally,  to  give  a  ship 
plenty  of  room  to  swing  at  anchor. 

Bertha,  Frau.  A  German  imper- 
sonation of  the  Epiphany,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Italian  Befana  (q.v.).  She 
is  o,  white  lady,  who  steals  softly  into 
nurseries  and  rocks  infants  asleep  in 
tho  absence  of  negligent  nurses,  but 
is  the  terror  of  all  naughty  children. 
Her  feet  are  very  large,  and  she  has 
an  iron  nose* 

Berthas.  The  Stock  Exchange  name 
for  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
Railway  Deferred  Stock. 

Berth*  au  Grand  Pied.  Mother  of 
Charlemagne,  and  groat  granddaughter 
of  Charles  Martvl ;  so  cailod  because 
she  had  a  club-foot.  She  (Hod  at  an 
advanced  ago  in  783. 

Bertram,  Henry.  A  character  In 
Scott's  Guy  Mannering  twggested  by 
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James  A.nnesley,  Esq.,  rightful  heir  of 
the  earldom  of  Anglesey,  of  which  he 
was  dispossessed  by  his  uncle  Richard. 
He  died  in  1743 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rousfflon,  be- 
loved by  HelSna,  the  hero  of  Shake- 
speare's All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram,  a  man  noble 
•without  generosity,  and  young  -without  truth,  who 
marries  Helena  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate 
— Dr  Johnson 

Berwicks.  The  Stock  Exchange 
name  for  the  ordinary  stock  of  the 
North-Eastern  Bail  way.  The  line  runs 
to  Berwick. 

Besaile.  A  word  formerly  used  in 
England  for  a  great-grandfather ;  it 
is  the  French  bisaieul. 

Wnt  of  besaile.  An  old  legal  term 
meaning : — 

A  writ  that  lies  for  the  heire,  where  his  great  grand- 
father was  seized  the  day  that  he  died,  or  died  seised  of 
Land  in  fee-simple,  and  a  stranger  enters  the  day  of  the 
death  of  the  great  grandfather,  or  abates  after  his  death, 
the  heire  shall  have  his  writ  against  such  a  disseisor  or 
abater  —Termes  de  la  Ley,  1641 

Besant.    See  BEZANT. 

Besom.  To  hang  out  the  besom.  To 
have  a  fling  when  your  wife  is  gone  a 
visit.  To  be  a  quasi  bachelor  once 
more.  Cp.  the  French  colloquialism, 
rdlir  le  balai. 

(Literally,  "  to  roast  the  besom  "),  which  means  "  to 
live  a  fast  life  "  or  "  to  go  on  the  razzle-dazzle  " 

Jumping  the  besom.  Omitting  the 
marriage  service  after  the  publication 
oE  banns,  and  living  together  as  man 
and  wife. 

In  Southern  Scotch,  besom  is  a  con- 
temptuous name  applied  to  a  prosti- 
tute or  woman  of  low  character,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  word 
is  connected  with  either  of  the  above 
usages. 

Bespeak  night.  A  theatrical  term 
for  a  ^'  benefit."  See  BEN. 

Bess,  Good  Queen.  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1533,  1558-1603). 

Bess  o'  Bedlam.  A  female  lunatic 
vagrant.  See  BEDLAM. 

Bess  ol  Hardwick.  Elizabeth  Tal- 
bot,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  (1518- 
1608),  to  whose  charge,  in  1569,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  committed.  The 
countess  treated  the  captive  queen 
with  great  harshness,  being  jealous  of 
the  earl  her  husband.  Bess  of  Hard- 
wick  married  four  times :  Robert  Bar- 
low (when  she  was  only  fourteen) ;  Sir 
William  Cavendish ;  Sir  William  St. 
Loe,  Captain  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Guard ;  and  lastly,  George,  sixth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  She  built  Hard- 
wick  Hall,  and  founded  the  wealth  and 
dignity  of  the  Cavendish  family. 


Bessee  of  Bednall  Green.  See  BEG- 
GAR'S DAUGHTER 

Bessemer  Process.  The  conversion 
of  cast  iron  to  steel  by  oxidizing  the 
carbon  by  passing  currents  of  air 
through  the  molten  metal,  patented 
by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  in  1856. 

Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray.  A  bal- 
lad relating  how  two  young  ladies  of 
Perth,  to  avoid  the  plague  of  1666, 
retired  to  a  rural  retreat  called  the 
Burnbraes,  near  Lynedock,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mary  Gray.  A  young  man, 
in  love  with  both,  carried  them  pro- 
visions, and  they  all  died  of  the 

g'ague  and  were  buried  at  Dornock 
ough. 

Bessie  with  the   braid  apron.    See 

BELTED  WILL. 

Bessus.  A  cowardly,  bragging  cap- 
tain, a  sort  of  Bob  'add  (q.v.),  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  A  ^ng  and  no 


Best.  At  best  or  At  the  very  best 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  most 
favourable  light.  Making  every  allow- 
ance. 

Man  is  a  short-sighted  creature  at  best.—  Defoe 
Colonel  Jack 

At  one's  best.  At  the  highest  or 
best  point  attainable  Tby  the  person 
referred  to. 

For  the  best.  With  the  best  of 
motives  ;  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  best  results. 

/  must  make  the  best  of  my  way 
home.  It  is  getting  late  and  1  must 
use  my  utmost  diligence  to  get  home 
as  soon  as  possible. 

To  best  somebody.  To  get  the 
better  of  him  ;  to  outwit  him  and  so 
have  the  advantage. 

To  have  the  best  of  ^t,  or,  To  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  To  have  the 
advantage  or  best  of  a  transaction 

To  make  the  best  of  the  matter.  To 
submit  to  ill-luck  with  the  best  grace 
in  your  power. 

Best  Man.  The  bridegroom's  chosen 
friend  who  waits  on  him  at  the  wed- 
ding, as  the  bride's  maids  wait  on  the 
bride. 

Bestiaries  or  Bestials.  Books  very 
popular  in  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th 
centuries,  containing  accounts  of  the 
supposed  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
animals,  which,  with  the  legendary 
lore  connected  with  them,  served  as 
texts  for  devotional  homilies.  They 
were  founded  on  the  old  Phys^olog^, 
and  those  in  English  were,  for  the 
most  part,  translations  of  Continental 
originals.  The  Bestiaires  of  Philippe 
de  Thaon,  Guillaume  le  Clerc,  and  Le 
Bestiaire  d'Amour,  by  Richard  de 
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Fournival,    were    among    the    most 
popular. 

BSte  Noire  (Pr.  black  beast)  The 
thorn  m  the  side,  the  bitter  in  the  cup, 
the  spoke  in  the  wheel,  the  black 
sheep,  the  object  of  aversion  A 
black  sheep  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  eyesore  in  a  flock,  and  its 
wool  is  really  less  valuable  In  times 
of  superstition  it  was  looked  on  as 
bearing  the  devil's  mark. 

The  Dutch  Bale  of  tin  la  the  btte  notre  of  the  Cornish 
miners — The  Thwt 

Beth  Gelert,  or  "  the  Grave  of  the 
Greyhound."  A  ballad  by  the  Hon. 
William  Kobert  Spencer.  The  tale  is 
that  one  day  Llewellyn  returned  from 
hunting,  when  his  favourite  hound, 
covered  with  gore,  ran  to  meet  him. 
The  chieftain  ran  to  see  if  anything 
had  happened  to  his  infant  son,  found 
the  cradle  overturned,  and  all  around 
was  sprinkled  with  blood.  Thinking 
the  hound  had  eaten  the  child,  he 
stabbed  it  to  the  heart  Afterwards 
lie  found  the  babe  quite  safe,  and  a 
huge  wolf  under  the  bed,  dead ; 
Gelert  had  killed  the  wolf  and  saved 
the  child.  The  story  is  of  very  old 
origin  and  very  widespread:  with 
variations  it  is  found  in  Sanskrit  and 
in  most  ancient  literatures. 

It  la  told  of  Tear  Piras  of  Russia  and  In  the  Oetta 
Jtotnanorum,  of  FollLulus  a  knight,  but  instead  of  a 
wolf  the  dog  la  said  to  have  killed  a  serpent.  The  story 
occurs  again  In  the  Seien  Wite  Matters  In  the  Saiwkrlt 
version  the  dog  is  called  an  ichneumon  and  the  wolf  a 
"  block  anake  "  In  the  flitopadtaa  <iv,  3)  the  dog  IB  an 
otter ,  in  the  Arabic  a  weasel ,  in  the  Mongolian  A  pole* 
cat ,  in  the  Persian  a  cat,  etc. 

Bethlehemltes.  An  order  of  re- 
formed Dominicans,  the  friars  of 
which  wore  a  star  upon  the  breast  in 
memory  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
introduced  into  England  about  1257. 
Also  a  branch  of  the  Augustmians, 
founded  in  Guatemala  in  1053  by  Peter 
Betancus,  a  native  of  tho  Canaries, 
for  spreading  the  Gospel  and  serving 
the  sick  in  Spanish  America,  Its 
members  wore  a  shield  on  the  right 
shoulder,  on  which  was  shown  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem, 

Bethlemenites.  Followers  of  John 
Huss,  so  called  because  he  used  to 
preach  in  the  church  called  Bethlehem 
of  Prague. 

Bethnal  Green.  See  BEGGAB'S 
DAUGHTER. 

Better.  Better  off.  In  more  easy 
circumstances. 

For  better  for  worse.  For  over. 
From  the  English  marriage  service, 
expressive  of  an  indissoluble  union 

My  better  half,  A  jocose  way  of 
Baying  my  wife  AJS  the  twain  are 
one,  each  is  half.  Horace  calls  his 


friend  animce  dimidium  niece  (Odes  1, 
in,  8). 

"  Polly  heard  It,"  said  Toodle,  jerkin«  his  hat  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  dii  ection  of  the  door  \vlth  an  nlr  of  perfect 
confidence  in  his  better  half  — Zticirns  Dombry  and  Son, 

To  be  better  than  his  uord.  To 
do  more  than  he  promised. 

To  flwrik  better  of  the  matter.  To 
give  it  further  consideration  ;  to  form 
a  more  correct  opinion  respecting  it. 

Bettlna.  The  name  taken  by  Eliza- 
beth Brentano,  Countess  von  Armm 
(1785-1859),  m  her  publication,  Letters 
to  a  Child,  in  1835.  The  letters  pur- 
ported to  be  her  correspondence  with 
Goethe  (1807-11),  but  they  are  largely 
spurious. 

Betty.  A  name  of  contempt  given 
to  a  man  who  interferes  with  th©  duties 
of  female  servants,  or  occupies  him- 
self in  female  pursuits.  Cp.  MOLLY. 
Also  burglar's  slang  for  a  skeleton  key 
(the  servant  of  a  picklock),  and  some- 
times for  a  jemmy  (q  v.) 

Between.  Between  hay  and  grow. 
Neither  one  thing  nor  yet  another  ;  a 
hobbledehoy,  neither  a  man  nor  yet  a 
boy. 

Between  eup  and  Up.     See  SLIP. 

Between  Scylla  and  Charybdut.  See 
CHARYBDIS. 

Between  two  fires.  Between  two 
dangers.  An  army  fired  upon  from 
opposite  sides  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Between  two  stools  you  come  to  the 
ground.  The  allusion  Is  to  a  practical 
joke  played  at  sea  (see  AMBASSADOR), 
in  which  two  stools  are  set  side  by  side, 
and  it  is  arranged  that  the  victim 
shall  unexpectedly  fall  between  them. 
Compare : — 

Like  a  man  to  double  bunlnww  bound, 
I  itand  in  p*u«e  Mhere  1  aholi  tint  Iwgtn, 
And  both  n««l«sct 

ffAttfcttjwc*     Kami*,  Hi,  S 

He  who  hunts  two  hare*  leave*  one  ami  loses  the 
other 

Kimul  eorbfiro  ac  flare  non  pnnmun 

Between  you  and  me  (Pr>  enlre  nous), 
In  confidence  be  it  spoken.  Some- 
times, Between  you  and  me  and  the  gate* 
post  (or  bed-post).  These  phrases,  for 
the  most  part,  indicate  that  some  ill- 
natured  remark  or  slander  is  about  to 
be  made  of  a  third  person  but  occa- 
sionally thev  refer  to  some  offer  or 
private  affair.  Between  ourselves  is 
another  form  of  the  same  phrase. 

Betwixt.  Betwixt  and  between. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  some- 
where between  tho  two.  Thus,  grey 
is  neither  white,  nor  black,  but  be* 
twixt  and  between  tho  two. 

Betwixt  wind  and  water.  A  nautical 
phrase  denoting  that  part  of  tho  hull 
that  is  below  tho  water-line  except 
when  the  ship  heels  over  under  pres- 
sure of  tho  wind.  It  is  a  most  danger- 
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ous  place  for  a  man-of-war  to  be  shot 
m  ,  hence  a  "  knock-out  *'  blow  is 
often  said  to  have  caught  the  victim 
betwixt  wind  and  water. 

Beulah.    See  LAND  OF  BEULAH. 

Bev'er.  A  "  snack  "  or  light  repast 
(originally  a  drink)  between  meals  ; 
through  O.Fr.  beivre  (Mod  Fr  boire) 
from  JLat.  bib£re,  to'drink — beverage  has 
the  same  ancestry.  At  Eton  they  used 
to  have  "  Bever  davs,"  when  extra 
beer  and  bread  were  served  during  the 
afternoon  in  the  College  Hall  to 
scholars,  and  any  friends  whom  they 
might  bring  in.  Cp.  NUNCHEON. 

He  is  none  of  these  same  ordinary  eaters,  that  -will 
devour  three  breakfasts,  and  as  many  dinners  without 
any  prejudice  to  their  bevers,  drinkings,  or  suppers  — 
Beaumont  anS.  Wletiher  Woman  Eater,  i,  3 

Chapman,  in  the  Odyssey,  however, 
uses  the  word  for  "supper"* — 

'  Bo  chance  it,  friend,"  replied  Telemoohus, 

Your  bever  taken,  go     in  first  of  day 
Come  and  bring  sacrifice  the  best  you  may  " 

Bfc.  xvii,  704 

Bev'il.  A  model  gentleman  in 
Steele's  Conscious  Lovers. 

Whatc'er  can  deck  mankind, 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevll  showed 

Thornton     Winter,  (134-5 

Be 'vis.  Marmion's  horse.  See 
HORSE 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hamtoivn  A  mediae- 
val chivalnc  romance,  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  Charlemagne  cycle, 
which  (jn  the  English  version)  tells 
how  the  father  of  Bevis  was  slain  by 
the  mother,  and  how,  on  Bevis  trying 
to  avenge  the  murder*  she  sold  him 
into  slavery  to  Eastern  merchants. 
After  many  adventures  he  converts 
and  carries  ofO  Josian,  daughter  of  the 
Soldan,  returns  to  England,  gets  his 
revenge,  and  all  ends  happily.  "  Ham- 
town  "  is  generally  taken  as  meaning 
"  Southampton,"  but  it  is  really  a 
corruption  of  Antona,  for  in  the  original 
Italian  version  the  hero  is  called 
"  Beuves  d'Anione,"  which,  in  the 
French,  became  "  Beuves  d'Hantone." 
Drayton  tells  the  story  in  his  Polyol- 
bion,  Song  n,  lines  260-384. 

Bevonskius,  whose  Commentary  on 
the  Generations  of  Adam  is  referred  to 
by  Sterne  in  the  Sentimental  Journey > 
was  Johan  van  Beverwyck  (1591-1647), 
a  Dutch  medical  writer  and  author  of 
a  large  number  of  books. 

Bev'y.  A  throng  or  company  of 
ladies,  roebucks,  quails,  or  larks.  The 
word  is  the  Italian  be  ra,  a  drink,  but 
it  is  not  known  how  it  acquired  its 
present  meaning.  It  may  be  because 
timid,  gregarious  animals,  in  self- 
defence,  go  down  to  a  river  to  dnnk 
in  companies. 

And  upon  her  deck  what  a  bevy  of  human  flpwers — 
young  women,  how  lovely  1 — young  men,  how  noble  I— 
De  Qunicey  JDreatn-fuyue 


Bey.  A  Turkish  word  for  the 
governor  of  a  town  or  province  ;  also 
a  title  conferred  by  the  Sultan,  and  a 
courtesy  title  given  to  the  sons  of 
Pashas.  See  BASHAW;  BEGLERBEG  , 
BEGUM  ;  and  cp.  DEY. 

Bezaliel.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  is  meant  for  Henry  Somer- 
set, 3rd  Marquis  of  Worcester  and  1st 
Duke  of  Beaufort  (1629-1700).  He 
was  an  adherent  of  Charles  II. 

Bezaliel  with  each  grace  and  virtue  fraught, 
Serene  his  looks,  serene  his  life  and  thought 
On  whom  so  largely  Nature  heaped  her  store, 
There  scarce  remained  for  arts  to  give  him  more 
Pt.il  917 

Bezant  (from  Byzantvum,  the  old 
name  of  Constantinople).  A  gold  coin 
of  greatly  varying  value  struck  at 
Constantinople  by  the  Byzantine 
Emperors.  It  was  current  in  England 
till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  In 
heraldry,  the  name  is  given  to  a  plain 
gold  roundel  borne  as  a  charge,  and 
supposed  to  indicate  that  the  bearer 
had  been  a  Crusader. 

Bezo'nian  A  new  recruit  ;  applied 
originally  in  derision  to  young  soldiers 
sent  from  Spain  to  Italy,  who  landed 
both  ill-accoutred  and  in  want  of 
everything  (Ital.  besogm,  from  bisogno, 
" 


,    ,     . 
or  take  the  consequences. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  b&soniang 

Shakespeare  .  2  Zlanry  VI,  iv,  L 
Base  and  pilfering  besognios  and  marauders 

9  Scott     Monastery,  xvi 

Bianchi.  The  political  faction  in 
Tuscany  to  which  Dante  belonged.  It 
and  the  Nen,  both  being  branches  of 
the  Guelph  family,  engaged  in  a  leud 
shortly  before  1300  which  became  very 
violent  in  Florence  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  eventually  the 
Bianchi  joined  the  Ghibollmes,  the 
opponents  of  the  Guelphs.  In  1301 
the  Bianchi,  including  Dante,  were 
exiled  from  Florence. 

Bias.  The  weight  in  bowls  which 
make  them  deviate  from  the  straight 
line  ;  hence  any  favourite  idea  or  pur- 
suit, or  whatever  predisposes  the  mind 
in  a  particular  direction. 

Bowls  are  not  now  loaded,  but  the 
bias  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  bowls 
They  are  flattened  on  one  side,  and 
therefore  roll  obliquely 

Your  stomach  makes  your  fabric  roll 
Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl 

Prior    Alma,  lit 

Biberius  Caldius  Mero.  The  pun- 
ning nickname  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero  (the  Roman  Emperor,  Tiberius, 
who  reigned  from  14  to  37  AD) 
Biberius  [Tiberius],  drink-loving,  Cal- 
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dms  Mero  [Claudius  Nero],  by  meta- 
thesis for  calidus  mero,  hot  with  wine. 

Bible,  The  English.  The  principal 
versions  of  the  English  Bible  are- — 

The  Authorized  Version  This,  the 
version  in  general  use  in  England, 
was  made  by  a  body  of  scholars 
working  at  the  command  of  King 
James  I  (hence  sometimes  called 
*'  King  James's  Bible  ")  from  1604  to 
1611,  and  was  published  in  1611.  The 
modern  "  Authorized  Version "  is, 
however,  by  no  means  an  exact  re- 
print of  that  authorized  by  King 
James ;  a  large  number  of  typo- 
graphical errors  which  occurred  in  the 
first  edition  have  been  corrected,  the 
orthography,  punctuation,  etc ,  has 
been,  modernized,  and  the  use  of 
italics,  capital  letters,  etc.,  varied. 
The  Bishops'  Bible  (q.v  )  was  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  text,  but  Tyndale's, 
Matthew's,  Coverdale's,  and  the 
Geneva  translations  were  also  fol- 
lowed when  they  agreed  better  with 
the  original. 

The  Bishops*  Bible.  A  version 
made  at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop 
Parker  (hence  also  called  "  Matthew 
Parker's  Bible  "),  to  which  most  of 
the  Anglican  bishops  were  contri- 
butors. It  was  a  revision  of  the  Great 
Bible  (q  v.),  first  appeared  in  1568,  and 
by  1602  had  reached  its  eighteenth  edi- 
tion. It  is  this  edition  that  forms  the 
basis  of  our  Authorized  Version.  Sec 
TREACLE  BIBLF;  below. 

Coverdale's  Bible.  *The  first  com- 
plete, English  Bible  to  be  printed, 
published  in  1535  as  a  translation  out 
of  Douche  (i.e.  German)  and  Latin  by 
Myles  Cover  dale  It  consists  of  Tyn- 
dale's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  New  Testament,  with  translations 
from  the  Vulgate,  a  Latin  version 
(1527-8)  by  the  Italian  Catholic  theo- 
logian, Sanctes  Pegninus,  Luther's 
German  version  (1531)  and  the  Swiss- 
German  version  of  Zwingli  and  Leo 
Juda  (Zurich,  1527-9).  The  iirst  edi- 
tion was  printed  at  Antwerp,  but  the 
second  (Southwark,  1537)  was  the 
first  Bible  printed  in  England.  Mat- 
thew's Bible  (q  v.)  is  largely  based  on 
Coverdale's.  See  BUG  BIBLE  below. 

Cranmer' s  Bible.  The  name  given  to 
the  Great  Bible  (q.v.)  of  1540.  It,  and 
later  issues,  contained  a  prologue  by 
Cranmer,  and  on  the  wood-cut  title- 
page  (by  Holbein)  Henry  VIII  is 
shown  seated  while  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell  distribute  copies  to  the 
people. 

Cromwell's  Bible.  The  Great  Bible 
(q.v.)  of  1539  The  title-page  (see 
CR,\NMER'S  BIBLE  above)  includes  a 
portrait  of  Cromwell 


The  Douai  Bible.  A  translation  of 
the  Vulgate,  made  by  English  Catholic 
scholars  in  France  for  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish boys  designed  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  New  Testament  was 
published  at  Bheims  in  1582,  and  the 
Old  Testament  at  Douai  in  1609 ; 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Rheims- 
Douai  version.  See  ROSIN  BIBLE 
below;  DOUAI. 

The  Geneva  Bible.  A  revision  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Bible,  undertaken  by  English 
exiles  at  Geneva  during  the  Marian 
persecutions  and  first  published  in 
1560.  It  was  the  work  of  William 
Whittmgham,  assisted  by  Anthony 
Gilby  and  Thomas  Sampson.  Whit- 
tingham  had  previously  (1557)  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Genevan  version  was  the 
first  English  Bible  to  be  printed  in 
roman  type  instead  of  black  letter,  the 
first  in  which  the  chapters  are  divided 
into  verses  (taken  by  Whittmgham 
from  Robert  Stephen's  Greok-Latm 
Testament  of  1537),  and  the  first  in, 
which  italics  are  used  for  explanatory 
and  connective  words  and  phrases 
(taken  from  Beza's  New  Testament  of 
1656).  It  was  immensely  popular ; 
from  1560  to  1C  16  no  year  passed 
without  a  new  edition,  and  at  loast 
two  hundred  arc  known.  In  every 
edition  the  word  "  brooches  "  occurs 
m  Gen.  m,  7  ,  hence  the  Geneva  Bible 
is  popularly  known  as  the  '*  Breeches 
Bible."  See  GOOSK  BIBLR,  PLACE- 
MAKERS'  BIBLK,  below. 

The  Great  Bible.  Coverdalo's  re- 
vision of  his  own  Bible  of  1535  (see 
COVERD  ALB'S  BIBLE  above],  collated 
with  Tyndale's  and  Matthew's,  printed 
in  Pans  by  Rognault,  and  published 
by  Grafton  and  Whitchureh  m  1539. 
It  is  a  large  folio,  and  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  typography.  It  is  soxuHim.es 
called  "  Cromwell's  Bible/'  as  it  was 
undertaken  at  his  direction,  and  it 
was  made  compulsory  for  all  parish 
churches  to  purchase  a  copy.  The 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms 
comes  from  the  November,  1540,  edi- 
tion of  the  Great  Bible.  See  also 
CBANMER'S  BIBLE. 

King  James's  Bible.  The  Author- 
ized Version  (q.v.). 

Mattheio  Parker's  Bible  The  Bis- 
hops' Bible  (q.v.). 

Matthew's  Bible.  A  pronouncedly 
Protestant  version  published  in  1537 
as  having  been  "  truly  and  purely 
translated  into  Englynh  by  Thomas 
Matthew,"  which  wa#  a  pseudonym, 
adopted  for  purposes  of  safetv%  of 
John  Rogers,  an  assistant  of  TyndaJo. 
It  was  probably  printed  at  Antwerp, 
and  the  text  is  made  up  of  the  Penti- 
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tench  from  Tyndale's  version  together 
with  his  hitherto  imprinted  transla- 
tion of  Joshua  to  2  Chronicles  inclu- 
sive and  his  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  Cover  dale's  version 
of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocrypha.  It  was  quickly  super- 
seded by  the  Great  Bible  (q.v.),  but  it 
is  of  importance  as  it  formed  the 
starting-point  for  the  revisions  which 
culminated  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
See  BUG  BIBLE  below. 

The  Revised  Version.  A  revision 
of  the  Authorized  Version  com- 
menced under  a  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Convocation  in  1870 
by  a  body  of  twenty-five  English 
scholars  (assisted  and  advised  by  an 
American  Committee),  the  New  Testa- 
ment published  in  1881,  the  complete 
Bible  in  1885,  and  the  Apocrypha  in 
1895. 

Rheims-Douai  Version.  See  DoiJAl 
BIBLE  above. 

Taverner's  Bible.  An  independent 
translation  by  a  Greek  scholar, 
Richard  Taverner,  printed  in  1539  (the 
same  year  as  the  first  Gaeat  Bible)  by 
T.  Petit  for  T.  Berthelet.  It  had  no 
influence  on  the  Authorized  Version, 
but  is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous, 
idiomatic  English,  and  for  being  the 
first  English  Bible  to  include  a  third 
Book  of  Maccabees  in  the  Apocrypha. 

Tyndale's  Bible  This  consists  of 
the  New  Testament  (printed  at 
Cologne,  1525),  the  Pentateuch  (Mar- 
burg, Hesse,  1530  or  1531),  Jonah, 
Old  Testament  lessons  appointed  to 
be  read  in  place  of  the  Epistles,  and  a 
MS  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  end  of  Chronicles  which  was 
afterwards  used  in  Matthew's  Bible 
(q.v.).  His  revisions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  issued  in  1534  and  1535. 
Tyndale's  principal  authority  was 
Erasmus's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, but  he  also  used  Erasmus's 
Latin  translation  of  the  same,  the 
Vulgate,  and  Luther's  German  ver- 
sion. Tyndale's  version  fixed  the  style 
and  tone  of  the  English  Bible,  and 
subsequent  Protestant  versions  of  the 
books  on  which  he  worked  should — 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions — 
be  looked  upon  as  revisions  of  his,  and 
not  as  independent  translations. 

Wyclif  s  Bible.  The  name  given  to 
two  translations  of  the  Vulgate,  one 
completed  in  1380  and  the  other  a  few 
years  later,  in  neither  of  which  was 
Wyclif  concerned  as  a  translator. 
Nicholas  of  Hereford  made  the  first 
version  as  far  as  Baruch  in,  20  ;  who 
was  responsible  for  the  remainder  is 
unknown.  The  second  version  has 
been  ascribed  to  John  Purvey,  a  fol- 
lower of  Wyclif.  The  Bible  of  1380 


was  the  first  complete  version  in  Eng- 
lish ;  as  a  whole  it  remained  imprinted 
until  1850,  when  the  monumental  edi- 
tion of  the  two  versions  by  Porshall 
and  Madden  appeared,  but  in  1810 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  by  H.  H.  Baber, 
an  assistant  librarian  at  the  British 
Museum. 

Bible,  Specially  named  editions.  The 
following  Bibles  are  named  either  from 
typographical  errors  or  archaic  words 
that  they  contain,  or  from  some 
special  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  them: — 

Adulterous  Bible  The  "Wicked 
Bible  "  (q.v.) 

Bamberg  Bible.  The  "  Thirty-Six 
Line  Bible  "  (q.v  ). 

The  Bear  Bible.  The  Spanish  Pro- 
testant version  printed  at  Basle  in 
1569  ;  so  called  because  the  woodcut 
device  on  the  title-page  is  a  bear. 

Bedell' 8  Bible.  A  translation  of  the 
Authorized  Version  into  Irish  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Bedell  (d. 
1642),  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh. 

The  Breeches  Bible.  The  Genevan 
Bible  (see  above)  was  popularly  so 
called  because  in  it  Gen.  m,  7,  was 
rendered,  "  The  eyes  of  them  bothe 
were  opened  . . .  and  they  sowed  figge- 
tree  leaves  together,  and  made  them- 
selves breeches."  This  reading  occurs 
in  every  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible, 
but  not  in  any  other  version,  though  it 
is  given  in  the  then  imprinted  Wyclif 
MS.  ("  ya  sewiden  ye  levis  of  a  fige  tre 
and  madin  breclus  "),  and  also  in  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  given  in 
Caxton's  edition  of  Voragme's  Golden 
Legend  (1483). 

The  Brothers'  Bible.  The  "Kraktz 
Bible  "  (q.v.). 

The  Bug  Bible.  Coverdale's  Bible 
:v.),  of  1535,  is  so  called  because 
jr'5.  xci,  5,  is  translated,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  nede  to  be  afrayed  for  eny  bugges 
by  night."  The  same  reading  occurs 
in  Matthew's  Bible  (q*v.)  and  its  re- 
prints ;  the  Authorized  and  Bevised 
versions  both  read  "  terror." 

Complutensian  Polyglot.  The  great 
edition,  in  six  folio  volumes,  con- 
taining the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts, 
the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch 
with  a  Latin  translation,  together  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars  and  a 
Hebrew  Dictionary,  prepared  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  published  at  Alcala  (the 
ancient  Complutum)  near  Madrid, 
1513-17. 

The  Discharge  Bible.  An  edition 
printed  in  1806  containing  discharge 
for  charge  m  1  Tim.  v,  21 :  "I  dis- 
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charge  thee  before  God,  .  .  .  that  thou 
observe  these  things,  etc." 

The  Bare  to  Ear  Bible.  An  edition 
of  1810,  m  which  Matt,  xni,  i3,  reads: 
"  Who  lutth  oars  to  ear,  let  him  hear." 

The  Ferrara  Bible,  The  first  Span- 
ish edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  m  1553 
for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  A 
second  edition  was  published  in  the 
same  year  for  Christians. 

The  Forty-two  Line  Bible.  The 
"  Mazarin  Bible  "  (q.v.). 

The  Goow  Bible  The  editions  of 
the  Genevan  Bible  (q.v  )  printed  at 
Dort ;  the  Dort  press  had  a  goose  as 
its  device. 

Gutenberg's  Bible.  The  "Maaarm 
Bible  "  (g.v.)/ 

TIu>  Tie  Bible.  In  the  two  earliest 
editions  of  the  Authorized  Version 
(both  1611)  in  the  first  (now  kno\vn  as 
"  the  He  Bible  ")  Ruth  in,  15,  reads: 
"  and  he  went  into  the  city  "  ;  the 
other  (known  as  '*  the  She  Bible  ") 
has  the  variant  "  she  "  "  He  "  is  the 
correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  but 
nearly  all  modern  editions — with  the 
exception  of  the  Revised  Version — 
perpetuate  the  confusion  and  print 
"  she." 

The  Idle  Bible  An  edition  of  1809. 
in  which  u  the  idole  shepherd  "  (Zecli. 
xi,  17)  is  printed  "  the  idle  shepherd  " 
In  the  Revised  Version  the  translation 
is  "  the  worthless  shepherd  "  See  IDOX. 
HHKPHMBD. 

The  Kralvto  Bible.  The  Bible  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Brethren  of 
Moravia  (honco  known  also  as  the 
Brothers'  Bible)  at  Kralitz,  1579-93. 

The  Lcda  Bible  Tho  third  edition 
(second  folio)  of  the  Bishops*  Bible 
(q.i)  ),  published  in  1572,  and  so  caUed 
because  the  decoration  to  the  initial 
at  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a 
startling  and  incongruous  woodcut  of 
Jupiter  viBitmg  Lcda  in  the  guise  of 
a  swan.  This,  and  several  other  do* 
corations  in  the  New  Testament  of  this 
edition,  were  from  an  edition  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses;  they  created  such  a 
storm  of  protest  that  they  were  never 
afterwards  used. 

The  Uopohta  Bible.  A  Polish 
translation  of  the  Vulgate  by  John  of 
Lembcrg  (anc,  Leopolis)  published  in 
1661  at  Cracow. 

The  Mazann  Bible,  The  first 
printed  Bible  (an  edition  ot  the  Vul- 
gate),  and  the  first  large  book  to  be 
printed  from  movable  metal  type.  It 
contains  no  date,  but  was  printed 
probably  in  1455,  and  was  certainly 
on  sale  by  the  middle  of  1456.  It  was 
printed  at  Mainz,  probably  by  Fust 
and  BchoefCer,  but  as  it  was  for  long 
credited  to  Gutenberg — and  it  is  not 


yet  agreed  that  he  was  not  responsible 
— it  is  frequently  called  the  Gutenberg 
Bible.  By  bibliographers  it  is  usually 
known  as  the  Foriij-two  Line  Bible  (it 
having  42  lines  to  the  page),  to  differ- 
entiate it  from  the  Bamberg  Bible  of 
36  lines.  Its  popular  name  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  copy  discovered  in 
the  Mazann  Library*  Paris,  m  1760, 
was  the  first  to  be  known  and  de- 
scribed. Copies  are  extant  both  on 
paper  and  on  a  vellum ;  it  is  very 
scarce,  and,  while  it  is  not  the  scarcest 
Bible,  or  book,  it  has  fetched  the 
largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  book,  viz. 
$50,000,  at  the  Hoe  sale  in  New  York, 
1911 

The  Murderers'  Bible.  An  edition 
of  1801  in  which  the  misprint  mur- 
derer* for  nwrmw&re  makes  Jude,  16, 
read:  "These  are  murderers,  corn- 
plamers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts, 
etc.'* 

The  Old  Cracow  Bible.  Tho  "Leo- 
polita  Bible  "  (tf.v.). 

The  Ostrog  Bible.  The  first  com- 
plete Slavonic  edition ;  printed  at 
Ostrog,  Volhvma,  BusHia,  in  1581. 

Pfmter'x  Bible.  The  "  Thirty-sis 
Line  Bible  "  (q.v  ). 

The  Place-makers1  Bible.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible 
(q.v.},  156*2  ;  so  called  from  a  printer's 
erroi  in  Matt,  v,  9,  "  Blessed  are  the 
placemakers  !  peacemakers],  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.*' 
It  has  also  been  called  the  "  Whig 
Bible." 

The  Printers'  Bible.  An.  edition 
of  about  1702  which  makes  David 
pathetically  complain  that  "  printers 
j princes)  have  pernecuted  me  without 
a  cause  "  (Pa.  cxix,  101). 

TheProoffBible(Probe-Bibel],  The 
revised  version  of  the  first  impresaion 
of  Luther '«  German  Bible.  A  final 
revised  edition  appeared  in  1892. 

Rebecca's  Gunttl*  Bible  An  edi- 
tion printed  in  1823  in  which  Gen.  xxiv, 
dl>  tells  us  that  "  Rebecca  arose,  and 
her  camels,"  instead  of  "  her  damsols." 

The  Roam  Bible.  The  Bouai  Bible 
(gvt>.),  1609,  is  sometime*  so  called, 
because  it  has  in  Jer.  vhi,  22 :  *'  Is 
there  noe  roam  m  Galaad,"  Tho 
Authorized  Version  translates  the 
word  by  "  balm,"  but  given  "  rosin  " 
in  the  margin  as  an  alternative.  Cp. 
TBBACLK  BXBLK  below. 

Sacy'ti  Bible.  A  French  transla- 
tion, so  called  from  Louis  Isaac  lo 
Maistro  do  Hacy,  director  of  Port 
Koyal,  1050-70.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  three  years  in  the  Bastille  for  his 
Jansenist  opinions,  and  thero  trans- 
lated, 1007,  completing  the  Bibio  a  few 
years  Iatur4  atter  IUH  release. 

Schdhorn'ti  Bible*     A  name  some- 
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times  given  to  the  "  Thirty-Six  Line 
Bible  "  (g.i;.). 

The  September  Bible.  Luther's 
German  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, published  anonymously  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  September,  1522. 

The  She  Bible.    See  HE  BIBLE. 

The  Standing  Fishes  Bible.  An  edi- 
tion of  1806  in  which  Ezek.  xlvii,  10, 
reads :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
the  fishes  (instead  of  fishers)  shall 
stand  upon  it,  etc." 

The  Thirty-six  Line  Bible.  A  Latin 
Bible  of  36  lines  to  the  column,  prob- 
ably printed  by  A  Pfister  at[  Bamberg 
in  1460.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Bam- 
berg, and  Pfister's,  Bible,  and  some- 
times as  Schelhorn's,  as  it  was  first 
described  by  the  German  bibliographer 
J.  G.  Schelhorn,  in  1760. 

The  To-remam  Bible.  In  a  Bible 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1805  GaL  iv, 
29,  reads:  "  Persecuted  him  that  was 
born  after  the  spirit  to  remain,  even 
so  it  is  now."  The  words  "  to  remain  " 
were  added  in  error  by  the  compositor, 
the  editor  having  answered  a  proof- 
reader's query  as  to  the  comma  after 
"  spirit "  with  the  pencilled  reply  "  to 
remain  "  in  the  margin.  The  mistake 
was  repeated  in  the  first  8vo  edition 
published  by  the  Bible  Society  (1805), 
and  again  in  their  12 mo  edition  dated 
1819. 

$he  Treacle  Bible.  A  popular  name 
for  the  Bishops'  Bible  (q.v.),  1568,  be- 
cause in  it  Jer.  vni,  22,  reads :  "  Is  there 
no  tryacle  in  Gilead,  is  there  no 
phisition  there  9  "  Cp.  ROSIN  BIBLE 
above.  In  the  same  Bible  "  tryacle  " 
is  also  given  for  "  balm  "  in  Jer.  xlvi, 
11,  and  EzeJc.  xxvn,  17.  Coverdale's 
Bible  (1535)  also  uses  the  word  "  tn- 
acle."  Sec  TRDACLE. 

The  Unrighteous  Bible.  An  edition 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1653,  con- 
taining the  printer's  error,  "  Know  ye 
not  that  tno  unrighteous  shall  in- 
herit [for  "  shall  not  inherit  "1  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ?  "  (1  Cor.  vi,  9) 
The  same  edition  gave  Horn  vi,  13, 
as :  "  Neither  yield  yo  your  members 
as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
sin,"  in  place  of  "  tmnghteousness." 
This  is  also  sometimes  known  as  the 
"  Wicked  Bible." 

The  Vinegar  Bible  An  edition 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1717  in  which  the 
chapter  heading  to  Luke  xx  is  given  as 
"  The  parable  of  the  Vinegar  "  (in- 
stead of  "  Vineyard  "). 

The  Whig  Bible.  Another  name  for 
the  "  Place-makers'  Bible  "  (q.v.). 

The  Wicked  Bible.  So  called  be- 
cause the  word  not  is  omitted  in  the 
seventh  commandment,  making  it, 
"  Thou  shalfc  commit  adultery." 
Printed  afc  London  by  Barker  and 


Lucas,  1632.  The  "  Unrighteous 
Bible  "  (q.v.)  is  also  sometimes  called 
by  this  name. 

The  Wife-hater  Bible.  An  edition 
of  1810  in  which  the  word  "  life  "  in 
Luke  xiv,  26,  is  printed  "  wife." 

Wuyck's  Bible.  The  Polish  Bible 
authorized  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  printed  at  Cracow  in  1599.  The 
translation  was  made  by  the  Jesuit; 
Jacob  Wuyck 

The  Zurich  Bible.  A  German  ver- 
sion of  1530  composed  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  and 
portions  of  the  Old,  with  the  remainder 
and  the  Apocrypha  by  other  trans- 
lators. 

Bible,  Statistics  of  the.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  are  those  given  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Bible,  by  Thos. 
Hartwell  Home,  D.D.,  first  published 
in  1818  They  apply  to  the  English 
Authorized  Version. 

•  O  T  NT          TotaL 

Books  '   30  27  66 

Chapters       .  920  260          1189 

Verses    .  .  23,214          7,959        31,173 

Words  593,493       181,253       774,748 

Letters  2728,100       838,380    3,566,480 

Apocrypha  Books  14 ,  chapters,  183  ,  verses,  6  031 
words,  125,185  ,  letters  1,063,876 

OT  NT 

Middle  book       Proverbs  2  Thess. 

Middle  chapter  Job  xxlx  Rom   xiii  and  xiv 

Middle  verse      2  Chron  xx  17-18  Acts  rvii,  17  &  18 
Shortest  verse    1  Chron  i,  20          John  ad,  35 
Shortest  chapter    Psalm  cxvii 
Longest  chapter    Psalm  cxix 
Ezra  vii,  21,  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

2  Kings  xix,  and  Isaiah  xxxvii,  are  exactly  alike 

The  last  two  verses  of  2  Chron.  and  the  opening  verses 
of  Ezra  are  alike. 

Ezra  11,  and  Nehemlah  vli,  arc  alike 

The  word  and  occurs  in  the  O  T  35,543  times,  and  in 
the  N  T  10,684  times 

The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6,855  times,  and  Lord  1,855 
times 

About  30  books  are  mentioned  In  the  Biblo  but  not 
included  in  the  canon. 

Bible-backed.  Bound-shouldered, 
like  one  who  is  always  poring  over  a 
book 

Bible-carrier.  A  vagrant's  term  for 
an  itinerant  vendor  of  ballads  who 
does  not  sing  them ;  also  a  scornful 
term  for  an  obtrusively  pious  person, 

Some  scofFe  at  such  as  carry  the  scriptures  with  them 
to  church,  terming  them  in  reproach  Hible-carriera  — 
Gouge  Whole  Armour  of  God,  p  318  (1616) 

Bible  Christians.  An  evangelical 
sect  founded  in  1815  by  William 
0.  Bryan,  a  Wesleyan,  of  Cornwall ; 
also  called  Bryamtes. 

Bible-Clerk.  A  sizar  of  certain  col- 
leges at  Oxford  who  formerly  got  ad- 
vantages for  reading  the  Bible  at 
chapel 

Biblia  Pau'perum  (the  poor  man1  a 
Bible).  A  picture-book,  widely  used 
by  the  illiterate  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
place  of  the  Bible.  It  was  designed  to 
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illustrate  the  leading  events  in  the  sal- 
vation of  man,  and  later  MSS  as  a 
rule  had  a  Latin  inscription  to  each 
picture.  These  Bibha  wore  probably 
the  earliest  books  to  be  printed,  first 
from  blocks  and  later  with  movable 
type  See  MIRROR  OF  HUMAN  SAL- 
VATION. 

Bibliomancy.    Divination  by  means 
of  the  Bible.    See  SORTISS 


Bib'ulus.  Colleague  of  Julius  Caesar, 
a  mere  cipher  in  office,  whence  his 
name  has  become  proverbial  for  one 
in  office  who  is  a  mere  faineant. 

Biok'erstaff,  Isaac.  A  name  as- 
sumed by  Dean  Swift  m  a  satirical 
pamphlet  against  Partridge,  the  al- 
manack-maker. This  produced  a 
paper  war  so  diverting  that  Steele 
issued  the  Tatler  under  the  editorial 
name  of  "  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq., 
Astrologer  "  (1700).  Later  there  was 
an  actual  Isaac  JBicJcerstaffe,  a  play- 
wright, born  in  Ireland  in  1735. 

Bicorn.  A  mythical  beast,  fabled  by 
the  early  French  romancers  to  grow 
very  fat  and  well-favoured  through 
living  on  good  and  enduring  husbands. 
It  was  the  antitype  to  Chichevache 
(qv.). 

OhichevaUie  (or  lean  cow)  was  said  to  live  on  Rood 
women  ,  and  a  world  of  aarcattm  was  conveyed  In  aU\ava 
representing  Chichevarb.fi  as  very  poor,—-  all  ribs,  In  fact 
—her  food  liotng  ao  scarce  as  to  keep  hot  In  a  wretched 
state  of  famine  Bycorne,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  mounter 
who  lived  on  Rood  men  and  he  \vns  always  bursting 
with  fatness,  like  a  prteo  pig  —Sidney  J&anfcr  Sh(Acfp«re 
and  hit  Forerunners,  ch  vl 

Of  course,  bi-corn  (two-horns)  con- 
tains an  allusion  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  our  early  literature. 

Bid.  The  modern  verb,  "  to  bid,0 
may  be  from  either  of  the  two  Anglo- 
Saxon  verbs,  (1)  bfoctan,  meaning  to 
stretch  out,  offer,  present,  and  hence 
to  inform,  proclaim,  command,  or  (2) 
biddan,  meaning  to  importune,  bog, 
pray,  and  hence  also,  command.  The 
two  words  have  now  become  very  con- 
fused, but  the  four  following  examples 
are  from  (1),  be'odan:  — 

To  bid  fair.  To  seem  likely  ;  as 
"  He  bids  fair  to  do  well  "  ;  "  It  bids 
fair  to  be  a  fine  day." 

To  bid  for  (votea).  To  promise  to 
support  in  Parliament  certain  meas- 
ures, m  order  to  obtain  votes. 

To  bid  against  one.  To  offer  or  pro- 
mise a  higher  price  for  an  article  at 
auction. 

I  bid  him  defiance.  I  offer  him  de- 
fiance ;  I  defy  him. 

The  examples  next  given  arc  de- 
rived from  (2),  biddan:  — 

/  bid  you  good  night.  I  wi^h  you 
good  nights  or  I  pray  that  you  may 


have  a  good  night.     *'  Bid  him  wel- 
come." 

Neither  bid  him  God  speed  —2  John  10,  11 

To  bid  one's  beads.  To  tell  off  one's 
prayers  by  beads  Sec  BF\DS. 

To  bid  the  (marriage]  banns*  To  ask 
if  anyone  objects  to  t»bc  marriage  of  the 
persons  named.  "  Si  quis  "  (q.v.). 

To  bid  to  ihe  we&dinq  In  the  New 
Testament  is  to  ask  to  the  wedding 
feast. 

Bid-ale.  An  entertainment  at 
which  drinking  formed  the  excuse  for 
collecting  people  together  so  that  they 
could  subscribe  money  for  the  benefit 
of  some  poor  man  or  other  charity. 
Bid-ales  frequently  developed  into 
orgies. 

The  ordinary  amniwm<vnta  in  country  purlshw  (in  1832) 
wore  church-ales,  clerk  ale*,  and  bid-ale*  .  .  con- 
stating of  drinking  and  sport*,  partlrularly  dancing  — 
T  V  Short,  D  D  IIMory  of  th«  Church  of  Xnfflant, 
p  302 

Den  ham,  in  1084,  Issued  an  order  In  th*  wentern  circuit 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dlnordera  attending  clmnh-alca. 
bid-Men,  clerk-nloo,  and  the  Mkr—Uwiit  Sittory  o] 
Xnffland  (Charles  I,  ch  Hi,  p  IftU) 

Bidding-Prayer  (A.S.  biddan;  we 
BID).  This  term,  now  commonly  ap- 
plied to  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  bene- 
factors said  before  the  sermon,  is  due 
to  its  having  been  forgotten  after  the 
Reformation  that  when  the  priest  was 
telling  the  congregation  who  or  what 
to  remember  in  **  bidding  their 
prayers  "  he  was  using  the  verb  in  its 
old  sense  of  "  pray,"  i.c,  "  praying 
thoir  prayers."  Hence,  in  Elizabeth's 
time  the  "  bidding  of  prayers  "  came 
to  signify  '*  the  directing  "  or  "  en- 
3oynmg  "  of  prayers  ;  and  honce  the 
modern  meaning. 

Biddy  (i.e.  Bridget)  .  A  generic  name 
for  an  Irish  sorvant-maid,  as  Mike  is 
for  an  Irish  labourer.  These  generic 
names  are  very  common  :  for  example, 
Tom  Tug,  a  waterman  ;  Jack  Pud- 
ding, a  buffoon  ;  Cousin  Jonathan,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  Oousm 
Michel,  a  German  ;  John  Bull,  an 
Englishman  ;  Moll  and  Betty,  Englinh 
female  servants  of  the  lower  order  ; 
Colm  Tompon,  a  Swiss  ;  NIC  Frog,  a 
Dutchman  ;  MOBSOO,  a  Frenchman  ; 
John  Chinaman,  and  many  othera. 

In  Arbuthnot's  John  Mult  Nic 
Frog  is  certainly  a  Dutchman  ;  and 
Frogs  aro  called  "  Dutch  Nighting- 
ales." As  the  French  have  the  repu- 
tation of  feeding  on  frogs  the  word  has 
been  transferred  to  them,  but,  pro- 
perly, JNic  Frog  is  a  Dutchman. 

Bldelord  Postman.  Edward  Capern 
(ISlfMM),  the  poet,  so  called  from  his 
former  occupation  and  abodo 
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Biforked  Letter  of  the  Greeks.  So 
Longfellow  called  the  Greek  capital  U 
(upsilon),  made  thus  Tj  which  re- 
sembles a  bird  flying 

[The  birds]  flying,  write  upon  the  sky 
The  biforked  letter  of  the  Greeks 

The  Wayside  Inn     Prelude 

Bif'rost  (Icel.  bifa,  tremble,  rost, 
path).  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
bridge  between  heaven  and  earth, 
Asgard  and  Midgard  ;  the  rainbow 
may  be  considered  to  be  this  bridge, 
and  its  various  colours  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  its  precious  stones. 

The  keeper  of  the  bridge  is  Heim- 
dalr  (q  v.). 

Big.  To  look  big  To  assume  a  con- 
sequential air. 

To  look  as  big  as  bull  beef.  To  look 
stout  and  hearty,  as  if  fed  on  bull  beef. 
Bull  beef  was  formerly  recommended 
for  making  men  strong  and  muscular. 

To  talk  big.     To  boast  or  brag. 
The  archdeacon  waxed  wroth,  talked  big,  and  looked 
bigger  — TroUope     The  Warden,  ch  xx 

Big  Ben.  The  name  given  to  the 
large  bell  in  the  Clock  Tower  (or  St. 
Stephen's  Tower)  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  weighs  13£  tons,  and 
is  named  after  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  in  1856, 
when  it  was  cast. 

Big  Bird.  To  get  the  big  bird  (i.e. 
the  goose).  To  be  hissed  ;  to  receive 
one's  conge ;  originally  purely  a 
theatrical  expression.  To-day  the 
more  usual  phrase  is  "to  get  the 
bird." 

Big-en'dlans,  In  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels,  a  party  in  the  empire  of  Lilh- 
put,  who  made  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  break  their  eggs  at  the  big 
end  :  they  were  looked  on  as  heretics 
by  the  orthodox  party,  who  broke 
theirs  at  the  little  end.  The  Bigendians 
typify  the  Catholics,  and  the  Little- 
cndians  (q.v.)  the  Protestants. 

Big  Gooseberry  Season,  The.  The 
"  silly  season,"  the  dead  season,  when 
Parliament  is  not  assembled,  and 
"everybody"  is  out  of  town.  It  is 
at  such  times  that  newspapers  are 
glad  of  any  subject  to  fill  their  columns 
and  amuse  their  readers ;  monster 
gooseberries,  or  the  sea-serpent,  will 
do  for  such  a  purpose. 

Blgaroon.  A  white-heart  cherry. 
(Fr.  bigarreau,  variegated ;  Lat.  bis 
varellus,  double-varied,  red  and  white 
mixed.) 

Bight.  To  hook  the  bight — i.e.  to  get 
entangled.  A  nautical  phrase ;  the 
bight  is  the  bend  or  doubled  part  of  a 
rope,  and  when  the  fluke  of  one  anchor 
gets  into  the  "  bight  "  of  another's 
cable  it  is  "  hooked." 


Big'ot.  A  person  unreasonably  and 
intolerantly  devoted  to  a  particular 
creed,  system,  or  party.  It  is  an  old 
French  word,  but  its  original  meaning 
and  its  derivation  are  quite  unknown. 

Big-wig.  A  person  in  authority,  a 
"nob."  Of  course,  the  term  arises 
from  the  custom  of  judges,  bishops, 
and  so  on,  wearing  large  wigs.  Bishops 
no  longer  wear  them. 

BiTbo.  A  rapier  or  sword.  So 
called  from  Bilba'o,  in  Spain,  once 
famous  for  its  finely-tempered  blades. 
Falstaff  says  to  Ford : 

I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths  ,  first,  an 
Intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  .  .  next,  to  be  com- 
passed Like  a  good  bilbo  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  , 
and  then  ."—Mmy  Wives,  iii,  5. 

Bilboes.  A  bar  of  iron  with  fetters 
annexed  to  it,  by  which  mutinous 
sailors  or  prisoners  were  linked  to- 
gether. The  word  is  probably  de- 
rived, as  the  preceding,  from  Bilba'o, 
in  Spain,  where  they  may  have  been 
first  made.  Some  of  the  bilboes  taken 
from  the  Spanish  Arma'da  are  still 
kept  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Now  a  man  that  is  marry'd,  has  as  it  were,  d'ye  see, 
his  feet  In  the  bilboes  and  mayhap  mayn't  get  'em  oat 
again  when  he  would  — Congrevo  Love  for  Love,  ill,  6 

Bile.  It  rouses  my  bile.  It  makes 
me  angry  or  indignant.  In  Latin, 
bihosus  (a  bilious  man)  meant  a 
choleric  one.  According  to  the  an- 
cient theory,  bile  is  one  of  the  humours 
of  the  body,  black  bile  is  indicative  of 
melancholy,  and  when  excited  abnor- 
mally bile  was  supposed  to  produce 
choler  or  rage. 

It  raised  my  bile 

To  see  him  so  reflect  their  grief  aside 

Hood    Plea  of  Midrummer  fairies,  stanza  54 

Bilge-water.  Stale  dregs  bad  beer  ; 
any  nauseating  drink.  Slang  from  the 
sea ;  the  bilge  is  the  lowest  part  of  a 
ship,  and,  as  the  rain  or  sea-water 
which  trickles  down  to  this  part  is 
hard  to  get  at,  it  is  apt  to  become  foul 
and  very  offensive. 

In  journalistic  slang  bilge  is  any 
worthless  or  sickly  sentimental  stuff : 
almost  equivalent  to  "  tripe  "  (q.v.). 

Bilk.  Originally  a  word  used  in 
cnbbage,  meaning  to  spoil  your  ad- 
versary's score,  to  balk  him  ;  perhaps 
the  two  words  are  mere  variants. 

The  usual  meaning  now  is  to  cheat, 
to  obtain  goods  and  decamp  without 
paying  for  them  ?  especially  to  give  a 
cabman  less  than  his  fare,  and,  when 
remonstrated  with,  give  a  false  name 
and  address.  The  usual  method  is  for 
the  "  bilker "  to  get  out  and  say, 
"  Cabby,  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute," 
and  not  return. 

In  the  United  States  a  "  bilk  "  is  a 
person  who  habitually  sponges  on 
others  and  never  pays  or  does  any- 
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thing  in   return   for   the   hospitalit} 
received. 

The  landlord  explntnfd  it  bv  saving  that  '  a  bilk  "  IP 
a  man  who  never  lulHfliM  a  meal  and  never  pays  a  cent  — 
A  K  MfOlure  Rocky  Mountains,  letter  \xU,  p  '21 1 

Bill.  The  nose,  also  called  the  beak. 
Hence,  <{  Billy  "  is  slang  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

LaHtly  CMH«  Winter,  clothed  all  iu  frire, 
<  'hfttti  ring  hla  U'eth  fur  cold  that  did  him  chill , 

Whilst  <m  hlk  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  free/e  , 
Anil  the  dull  drope  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
AD  from  a  limbeck  did  adowu  distill 

tipenter     I''a9rt#  Quftnf,  VII,  vli,  SI 

BHI,  A.  The  draft  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  When,  a  Bill  is  passed 
and  has  received  the  royal  sanction  it 
becomes  an  Act. 

A  public  bill  is  tho  draft  of  an  Act 
affecting  the  general  public. 

A  pwate  bill  is  the  draft  of  an  Act 
for  the  granting  of  something  to  a 
company,  corporation,  or  certain  in- 
dividuals. 

A  true  bill  Under  the  old  judicial 
system  before  a  case  went  to  the 
criminal  Assizes  it  was  examined  by 
the  Grand  Jury  whose  duty  it  was  to 
decide  whether  or  not  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  trial. 
If  they  decided  that  there  was  they 
were  said  '*  to  find  a  true  bill  "  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  decided  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  they  were  said 
"  to  ignore  the  bill."  Hence  to  find  a 
true  bill  is  a  colloquial  way  of  saying 
that  after  proper  examination  one  can 
assert  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is 
true. 

Bill  of  Attainder  A  legislative  Act, 
introduced  and  passed  exactly  hke  any 
other  Bill,  declaring  a  person  or  per- 
sons attainted  It  was  originally  used 
only  against  offenders  who  fled  from 
3ustice,  but  was  soon  perverted  to  the 
destruction  of  political  opponents,  etc. 
The  last  Ball  of  Attainder  in  England 
was  that  passed  in  1697  for  the  at- 
tainting and  execution  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  for  participation  in  the 
Assassination  plot. 

Bill  of  exchange  An  order  trans- 
ferring a  named  sum  of  money  at  a 
given  date  from  the  debtor  ("  drawee  ") 
to  the  creditor  ("  drawer ").  The 
drawee  having  signed  the  bill  becomes 
the  '*  acceptor,"  and  the  document  is 
then  negotiable  in  commercial  circles 
just  as  is  money  itself. 

We  dUcoverod,  many  of  uu  for  the  ftrtt  time,  that  the 
machinery  of  commerce  VTM  moved  by  Will  of  exchange. 
X  have  0een  aome  of  them— wretched,  criuklod,  koratrled 
over,  blotched,  frowiy— and  yet  thwe  wretched  little 
wraps  of  paper  moved  great  whip*,  laden  with  thcnwwxd* 
of  tons  of  precious  cargo,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other.  What  wo*  the  motive  power  behind  them  t 
The  honour  of  commercial  meta— £toyd  Gvcrgn;  tfpwA 
to  Zondon  Wdthmen,  Seyt,  Iflth,  1914. 

Bill  of  fare  A  list  of  the  dishes 
provided,  or  which  may  be  ordered,  at 
a  restaurant,  etc. ;  a  menu. 


Bill  of  health.  A  document,  duly 
signed  by  the  proper  authorities,  to 
certify  that  when  the  ship  set  sail  no 
infectious  disorder  existed  in  tho  place. 
This  is  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  the 
term  is  frequently  used  figuratively. 

A  foul  bill  of  health  is  a  document  to 
show  that  the  place  was  suffering  from 
some  infection  when  the  ship  set 
sail.  If  a  captain  cannot  show  a 
clean  Hll,  he  is  supposed  to  have  a 
foul  one. 

Bill  of  lading.  A  document  signed 
by  the  master  of  a  ship  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  goods  laden  m  his  vessel.  In 
this  document  he  binds  himself  to  de- 
liver the  articles  in  good  condition  to 
the  persons  named  in  the  bill,  certain 
exceptions  being  duly  provided  for. 
Those  bills  are  generally  in  triplicate 
— one  for  the  sender,  one  for  the  re- 
ceiver, and  one  for  the  mast  or  of  the 
vessel. 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penctlfuw.  A 
legislative  Act  imposing  punishment 
(less  than  capital)  upon  a  person 
charged  with  treason  or  other  high 
crimes.  It  is  liko  a  Kill  of  Attainder 
(q.v  ),  differing  from  it  in  that  the 
punishment  is  never  capital  and  the 
children  are  not  affect  en. 

Bill  of  quantities.  An  abstract  of 
the  probable  cost  of  a  building,  etc. 

Bill  of  lights.  The  declaration  de- 
livered to  tho  Prince  of  Orange  on  his 
election  to  the  British  throne,  and 
accepted  by  him,  confirming  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people.  (Feb. 
13th,  1689.) 

Bill  of  salt.  When  a  person  borrows 
money  and  delivers  goods  as  security, 
he  gives  the  lender  a  "  bill  of  sale," 
that  is,  permission  to  sell  the  goods  if 
tins  money  i»  not  returned  on  a  stated 
day. 

Bills  of  Mortality.  In  1592,  when  a 
great  pestilence  broke  out,  the  Com- 
pany of  Parish  Clerks,  representing  100 
parishes  in  and  round  London,  began 
to  publish  weekly  returas  of  all  deaths 
occurring ;  these  later  included  births 
or  baptisms,  but  continued  to  be 
known  as  "  bills  of  mortality.'*  The 
term  is  now  used  for  those  abstracts 
from  parish  registers  which  «how  the 
births,  deaths*  and  baptisms  of  the 
district. 

Within  the  BilU  of  Mortality  « 
withm  tho  district  covered  by  the  109 
parishes  mentioned  above. 

Bills  payable.  Bill*  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  or  oth<»r  documents 
promising  to  pay  a  «um  of  money. 

Bill*  receivable.  Promiasory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  ot.hor  acceptances 
held  by  a  person  to  whom  the  money 
stated  is  payable. 
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Billet-doux  (Fr.,  sweet  note).  A  loye- 
letter,  a  sweet  or  affectionate  letter. 

Billiards.  From  the  Fr.  billard, 
which  formerly  meant  only  the  cue  (a 
little  bille,  or  stick),  but  afterwards 
came  to  mean  the  table  and  then  the 
game  itself.  ,The  singular  form  is 
used  only  in  combination,  as  billiard- 
cue:  billiard-marker,  etc. 

Similar  plural  forms  are  bowls,  carcte,  dominoes, 
marbles,  skittles,  etc. 

Billings,  Josh.  The  nom  de  plume 
of  Henry  Wheeler  Shaw  (1818-85),  an 
American  humorist.  For  many  years 
he  published  an  annual  known  as  Josh 
Bilhngs*  Farmers'  Allminax. 

Billingsgate.  The  site  of  an  old 
passage  through  that  part  of  the  city 
wall  that  protected  London  on  the 
river  side :  so  called  from  the  Billings, 
who  were  the  royal  race  of  the  Varim, 
an  ancient  tribe  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 
Billingsgate  has  been  the  site  of  a  fish- 
market  for  many  centuries,  and  its 
porters,  etc.  were  famous  for  their 
foul  and  abusive  language  at  least 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

Parnassus  spoke  the  cant  of  Billingsgate 

JDryden    Art  of  Poetry  c  1 

To  talk  Bilhngsgate.  To  slang ;  to 
use  foul,  abusive  language ;  to  scold 
in  a  vulgar,  coarse  style. 

You  are  no  better  than  a  Billingsgate 
fish-fag.  You  are  as  rude  and  ill- 
mannered  as  the  women  of  Billings- 
gate fish-market. 

Bilhngsgate  pheasant  A  red  her- 
ring »  a  bloater. 

Billy.  A  policeman's  staff,  which 
is  a  little  bill  or  billet. 

A  pocket-handkerchief  (see  BILL). 
"  A  blue  billy  "  is  a  handkerchief  with 
"blue  ground  and  white  spots. 

In  Australia,  a  bushman's  tea-pot 
or  saucepan. 

Billy  Barlow.  A  street  droll,  a 
merry -andrew  ;  so  called  from  a  half- 
idiot  of  the  name,  who  fancied  him- 
self some  great  personage.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  East  of  London  in 
the  early  half  of  last  century,  and 
died  in  Whitechapel  workhouse.  Some 
of  his  sayings  were  really  witty,  and 
some  of  his  attitudes  really  droll. 

Billycock  Hat.  A  round,  low- 
crowned,  soft  felt  hat  with  a  wide 
brim.  One  account  says  that  the 
name  is  the  same  as  "  bully-cocked," 
that  is,  cocked  in  the  manner  of  a 
bully,  or  swell,  a  term  which  was  ap- 
plied to  a  hat  in  the  description  of  an 
Oxford  dandy  in  Amherst's  Terra1, 
Films  (1721).  Another  account  says 
that  it  was  first  used  by  Billy  Coke 
(Mr.  William  Coke)  at  the  great  shoot- 


ing parties  at  Holkham  about  1850  ? 
and  old-established  hatters  in  the  West 
End  still  call  them  "  Coke  hats." 

Bi-metallism.  The  employment  for 
coinage  of  two  metals,  silver  and  gold, 
which  would  be  of  fixed  relative  value. 
Gold  is  the  only  standard  metal  in 
England  and  some  other  countries  , 
silver  coins,  like  copper,  are  mere 
tokens  ;  but  a  gold  sovereign  is  always 
of  one  fixed  legal  value  The  ob3ect  is 
to  minimize  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  money. 

Binary  Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  in 
which  the  base  of  the  notation  is  2  in- 
stead of  10,  a  method  suggested  for 
certain  uses  by  Leibnitz.  The  unit 
followed  by  a  cipher  signifies  two,  by 
another  umt  it  signifies  three,  by  two 
ciphers  it  signifies  four,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  10  signifies  2,  100  signifies  4=  ; 
while  11  signifies  3,  etc. 

Bi'nary  Theory.  A  theorv  which 
supposes  that  all  acids  are  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  with  a  simple  or  com- 
pound radicle,  and  all  salts  are  similar 
compounds  in  which  a  metal  takes  the 
place  of  hydrogen. 

Blngham's  Dandies.  The  17th 
Lancers  ;  so  called  from  their  colonel, 
the  Earl  of  Lucan,  formerly  Lord 
Bmgham.  The  uniform  is  noted  for 
its  admirable  fit  and  smartness  Now 
called  "  The  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
Own  Lancers." 

Bin'nacle.  The  case  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  which  used  to  be  written 
bittacle,  a  corruption  of  the  Span. 
bitacula,  from  Lat.  habitaculum,  an 
abode. 

Birchm  Lane.  /  must  send  you  to 
Birchm  Lane,  ^  e.  whip  you.  The  play 
is  on  farch  (a  rod). 

A  suit  in  B^rchin  Lane.  Birchm 
Lane  was  once  famous  for  all  sorts  of 
apparel ;  references  to  second-hand 
clothes  in  Birchm  Lane  are  common 
enough  in  Elizabethan  books 

Passing  through  Blrchin  Lane  amidst  a  camp-royal  of 
hose  and  doublets,  I  took  occasion  to  slip  into  a 

captain's  suit — a  valiant  buff  doublet  stuffed  with  points 
and  a  pair  of  velvet  slops  scored  thick  with  lace  —Middle- 
ton  Slack  Book  (1604) 

Bird.  This  is  the  Middle  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon  brid  (occasionally  byrde 
in  M  E.),  which  meant  only  the  young 
of  feathered  flying  animals,  foul,  foule, 
or  fowel  being  the  M.E.  corresponding 
to  the  modern  bird. 

An  endearing  name  for  girl. 

And  by  my  word,  your  bonnio  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry  , 
So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 

I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry 

Campbell  Lord  Uttin's  Daughter 

This  use  of  the  word  is  probably 
connected  with  burd  (g.v.),  a  poetic 
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word  for  a  lady  which  has  long  been 
obsolete,  except  in  ballads.  In  mod- 
ern slang  "  bird  "  has  not  quite  the 
same  significance  ;  here  it  is  a  rather 
contemptuous  term  for  a  young 
woman  (perhaps  connected  with 
"  flapper  "),  and  conveys  the  sugges- 
tion that  she  is,  to  say  the  least,  on 
the  "fast"  side. 

.4  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bitsh  ;  a  pound  in  the  'purse  is  worth  two 
in  the  book.  Possession  is  better  than 
expectation. 

Italian  E  meglio  aver  ogffi  un  uovo,  che  domanl  una 
galllna. 

French    Un,  Tiens  vatit,  ce  dlt  on.  mieux  que    deux 
Tu  I'auras 

L'un  est  sur  1'autre  ne  Test  pas 

La  Fontaine,  v,  ill. 

German  •  Bin  vogcl  in  der  hand  1st  besser  als  zehn 
fiber  land 

Bcaser  eln  spatz  in  der  bond,  ale  ein  storcn  auf  dem 
dacho 

Latin    Certa  jwnltttmus  dum  incerta  petlmus  (Plautut) 

On  the  other  aide  we  have  "  Qul  ne  s'arenture,  n'a  ni 
chevnJ  ni  mule  *'  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have " 
"  Give  a  sprat  to  catch  a  mackerel"  "  Chi  non  s'arrischla 
non  guadagna." 

A  bird  of  ill-omen.  A  person  who  is 
regarded  as  unlucky ;  one  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  ill  news.  The 
phrase  dates  from  the  time  of  axigury 
(q  v.)  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even 
to-day  many  look  upon  owls,  crows, 
and  ravens  as  unlucky  birds,  swallows 
and  storks  as  lucky  ones. 

Ravens,  by  their  acute  sense  of 
smell,  can  locate  dead  and  decaying 
bodies  at  a  great  distance ;  hence, 
perhaps,  they  indicate  death  Owls 
screech  when  bad  weather  is  at  hand, 
and  as  foul  weather  often  precedes 
sickness,  so  the  owl  is  looked  on  as  a 
funeral  bird. 

A  bird  of  passage.  A  person  who 
shifts  from  place  to  place  ;  a  tempor- 
ary visitant,  like  a  cuckoo,  the  swallow, 
starling,  etc 

A  little  bird  told  me  so.  From  Eccles. 
x,  20 :  "  Curse  not  the  king,  no  not  in 
thy  thought,  ...  for  a  bird  of  the  air 
shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which 
hath  wmgs  shall  tell  the  matter." 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  Per- 
sons associate  with  those  of  a  similar 
taste     and     station     as     themselves. 
Hence,  of  that  feather,  of  that  sort. 
I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off 
My  friend,  when  he  must  need  me. 

Shaleenpeare     Firnon  of  Athtns,  I, 1 

Fr.,  Qui  se  ressemble  a* assemble. 
Cicero  says,  *'  Similes  similibus  gau- 
dent,  pares  cum  paribus  facilhme 
congref/antur."  "  Ne  nous  assocwns 
qu'avec  nos  tgaux  "  (La  Fontaine). 

Pine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  See 
FEATHER. 

Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  iwth 
chaff.  Experience  teaches  wisdom. 

One  beats  the  bush,  another  takes  the 
bird.  The  workman  does  the  work, 
master  makes  the  money.  See  BEAT 


The    Arabian    bird       The    phoenix 

(<?-»•). 

The  bird  of  Juno.  The  peacock. 
Minerva's  bird  is  either  tho  cock  or  the 
owl ;  that  of  Venus  is  the  dove. 

The  bird  of  Washington.  The  Amer- 
ican or  bald-headed  eagle 

The  well-known  bald-headed  ea&le,  sometimes  called 
the  Bird  of  Washington  —  Wood 

Thou  hast  kept  well  the  bird  in  thy 
bosom.  Thou  hast  remained  faithful 
to  thy  allegiance  or  faith  The  ex- 
pression was  used  of  Sir  Ralph  Percy 
(slain  in  the  battle  of  Hedgeley  Moor 
in  14Q4:)  to  express  his  having  pre- 
served unstained  his  fidelity  to  the 
House  of  Lancaster: 

'Tis  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
worm.  It's  the  energetic  man  who 
never  misses  an  opportunity  who  suc- 
ceeds. 

Earlv  to  bed  and  early  to  rite, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  -wealthy,  and  wise, 

To  get  the  bird.  To  be  hissed  ;  to 
meet  with  a  hostile  reception.  See 
Bra  BIRD. 

To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  To 
effect  two  objects  with  one  outlay  of 
trouble. 

Birds  (protected  by  superstitions). 

Chouglis  wore  protected  m  Corn- 
wall, because  the  soul  of  King  Arthur 
was  fabled  to  have  migrated  into  a 
chough. 

The  Hawk  was  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians,  because  it  was  the  form 
assumed  by  Ra  or  Ilorus  ;  and  the 
Jbis  because  it  was  said  that  the  god 
Thoth  escaped  from  tho  pursuit  ol 
Typhon  disguised  as  an  Ibis. 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  or  Storm 
Petrels,  are  protected  by  sailors,  from 
a  superstition  that  they  are  the 
living  forms  of  the  souls  of  deceased 
sailors. 

The  Eobin  is  protected,  both  on 
account  of  Christian  tradition  and 
nursery  legend.  See  ROBIN  RJBD- 

BBK4.8T. 

The  Stork  is  a  sacred  bird  in  Sweden, 
from  the  legend  that  it  flew  round  the 
cross,  crying  Styrka,  Styrka,  when 
Jesus  was  crucified.  See  STORK. 

Swans  are  superstitiously  protected 
in  Ireland  from  tho  legend  of  the 
Fionnuala  (daughter  of  LIT),  who  was 
metamorphosed  mto  a  swan  and  con- 
demned to  wander  m  lakes  and  rivers 
till  Christianity  was  introduced,  Moore 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Bubjcct* 

Bird's-eye  View.  A  mode  of  per- 
spective drawing  in  which  the  artist  is 
supposed  to  be  over  tho  objects  deline- 
ated, m  winch  case  he  beholds  them 
as  a  bird  in  the  air  would  see  them. 
A  general  view. 
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Birdcage  Walk  (St.  James's  Park, 
London)  ;  so  called  from  an  aviary 
that  used  to  be  there  foi  the  amuse- 
ment of  Charles  II. 

Birler.  In  Cumberland,  a  birler  is 
the  master  of  the  revels  at  a  bidden- 
weddmg,  who'is  to  see  that  the  guests 
are  well  furnished  with  drink.  To 
birl  is  to  carouse  or  pour  out  liquor 
(A  S.  byrehan). 

Birmingham  Poet.  John  Freeth, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
in  1808.  He  was  wit,  poet,  and  publi- 
can, who  not  only  wrote  the  words  and 
tunes  of  songs,  but  sang  them  also,  and 
sang  them  well. 

Birthday  Suit.  He  was  in  his  birth- 
day suit.  Qmte  nude,  as  when  born. 

Bis.  Bis  dat,  qui  cito  dot  (he 
gives  twice  who  gives  promptly) — i.e. 
prompt  relief  will  do  as  much  good  as 
twice  the  sum  at  a  future  period 
(Pubhus  Syrus  Proverbs) 

Biscuit.  The  French  form  of  the 
Lat.  bis  coctum,  i.e.  twice  baked.  In 
English  it  was  formerly  spelt  as  pro- 
nounced— bisket — the  irrational  adop- 
tion of  the  foreign  spelling  without  the 
foreign  pronunciation  is  comparatively 
modern. 

In  pottery,  earthenware  or  porce- 
lain, after  it  has  been  hardened  in  the 
fire,  but  has  not  yet  been  glazed,  is  so 
called. 

Bise.  A  keen,  dry  wind  from  the 
north,  sometimes  with  a  bit  of  east 
in  it,  that  is  prevalent  in  Switzerland 
and  the  neighbouring  parts. 

The  Bise  blew  cold 
Rogers    Italy,  pt  1,  div  11,  stanza  4 

Bishop  (A.S.  biscop,  from  Lat.  epw~ 
copus,  and  Or.  episkopos,  an  inspector 
or  overseer).  One  of  the  higher  order 
of  the  Christian  priesthood  who  pre- 
sides over  a  diocese  (either  actually  or 
formally)  and  has  the  power  of  ordain- 
ing and  confirming  in  addition  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

The  name  is  given  to  one  of  the 
men  in  chess  (formerly  called  the 
"  archer "),  to  the  ladybird  (see 
BISHOP  BARNABEE  below),  and  to  a 
drink  made  by  pouring  red  wine  (such 
as  claret  or  burgundy),  either  hot  or 
cold,  on  ripe  bitter  oranges,  the  liquor 
being  sugared  and  spiced  to  taste. 
Similar  drinks  are  Cardinal,  which  is 
made  by  using  white  wine  instead  of 
red,  and  Pope,  which  is  made  by  using 
iokay. 

When  I  -was  at  college.  Cup  was  spiced  audit  ale , 
Bishop  was  "  cup  "  with  wine  (properly  claret  or  bur- 
gundy) added  ,  Cardinal  was  "  cup  "  with  brandy  added 
All  were  served  with  a  hedgehog  tie  &  whole  lemon  or 
orange  bristling  with  cloves]  floating  in  the  midst.  Each 
guest  had  his  own  glass  or  cup  filled  by  a  ladle  from  the 
common  bowl  (a  large  silver  one) 

See  also  BOY  BISHOP. 


The  bishop  hath  put  his  foot  in  it. 
Said  of  milk  or  porridge  that  is  burnt, 
or  of  meat  over-roasted.  Tyndale 
says,  "  If  the  porage  be  burned*  to,  or 
the  meate  ouer  rested,  we  saye  the 
byshope  hath  put  his  fote  in  the  potte," 
and  explains  it  thus,  "  because  the 
bishopes  burn  who  they  lust  "  Such 
food  is  also  said  to  be  bishopped. 

To  bishop.  There  are  two  verbs, 
"  to  bishop,"  both  from  proper  names. 
One  is  obsolete  and  meant  to  murder 
by  drowning :  it  is  from  a  man  of  this 
name  who,  in  1831,  drowned  a  little 
boy  in  Bethnal  Green  and  sold  his 
body  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection. 
The  other  is  slang,  and  means  to  con- 
ceal a  horse's  age  by  "  faking  "  his 
teeth. 

Bishop  Barnabee.  The  May-bug, 
ladybird,  etc. 

There  is  an  old  Sussex  rhyme: — 

Bishop,  Bishop  Barnabee 

Tell  me  when  my  wedding  shall  be , 

If  it  be  to-monow  day, 

Ope  your  wings  and  fly  away 

Bishop  in  Partibua  See  IN  PAB- 
TIBUS. 

The  Bishops'  Bible.  See  BIBLE, 
THP  ENGLISH. 

Bissextile.  Leap-year  (q.v.).  We 
add  a  day  to  February  in  leap-year, 
but  the  Romans  counted  February 
24th  twice.  Now,  February  24th  was 
called  by  them  "  dies  bissextus  "  (sexto 
colendas  Martios),  the  sextile  or  sixth 
day  before  March  1st ;  and  this  day 
being  reckoned  twice  (bis)  in  leap- 
year,  was  called  "  annus  bissevtus." 

Blsson.  Shakespeare  (Hamlet,  n,  2) 
speaks  of  bisson  rheum  (blinding  tears), 
and  in  Conolanus  li,  1,  "  What  harm 
can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean 
out  of  this  character  ?  "  This  is  the 
M.E.  bisen  and  O.E.  bisene,  purblind. 
The  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  un- 
known, but  there  was  an  A.S.  sten, 
power  of  seeing,  and  it  may  be  from 
this  with  the  privative  prefix  be-,  as 
in  behead. 

Bistonlans.  The  Thracians ;  so 
called  from  Biston,  son  of  Mars,  who 
built  Biston'ia  on  the  Lake  Bis'tonis. 

So  the  Bistonlan  race,  a  maddening  train, 
Exult  and  revel  on  the  Thracian  plain , 
With  milk  their  bloody  banquets  they  allay 
Or  from  the  lion  rend  his  panting  prey  , 
On  some  abandoned  savage  fiercely  fly, 
Seize,  tear,  devour,  and  think  it  luxury 

Pitt     Stalius  bk  il 

Bit.  A  piece,  a  morsel.  Really  the 
same  word  as  bite  (A.S.  bvtan),  mean- 
ing a  piece  bitten  off,  hence  a  piece 
generally  ;  it  is  the  substantive  of  bite, 
as  morsel  (Fr.  morceau)  is  of  mordre. 

Also  used  for  a  piece  of  money  as  a 
"  threepenny-bit,"  a  "  two-shilling 
bit,"  etc.  Bit  is  old  thieves'  slang  for 
money  generally,  and  a  coiner  is 
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known  as  a  "  bit-niakor  "  ;  but  in 
Spanish  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies  it  was  the  name  of  a  small 
silver  com  representing  a  portion,  or 
"  bit,'*  of  the  dollar. 

A  bit  of  my  mind,  as  "  I'll  tell  him  a 
bit  of  my  mind  "  I'll  reprove  him. 

Bit  by  bit.  A  little  at  a  time  ;  piece- 
meal. 

Not  a  bit,  or  Not  the  least  bit.  Not 
at  all ;  not  the  least  likely. 

Bit  (of  a  horse).  To  take  the  bit  in 
(or  between)  his  teeth.  To  bo  obstm- 
aiely  self-willed;  to  make  up  one's 
mind  not  to  yield.  When,  a  horse  has 
a  nund  to  run  away,  he  catches  the 
bit  "between  his  teeth,"  and  the 
driver  has  no  longer  control  over 
him. 

Bite.  A  cheat ;  one  who  bites  us, 
"  The  biter  bit "  explains  the  origin* 
We  say  "  a  man  was  bitten  "  when  he 
"  burns  his  Angers  *'  meddling  with 
something  which  promised  well  but 
turned  out  a  failure.  Thus,  Pope  says, 
"  Tho  vogue  was  bit,"  ho  intended  to 
cheat,  but  was  himself  taken  in.  "  The 
biter  bit  "  is  the  moral  of  Swop's  fable 
called  The  Viper  and  the  files  and 
Goldsmith's  mad  dog,  which,  "  for 
some  private  ends,  went  mad  and  bit 
a  man,"  but  thw  biter  was  bit,  for 
"  The  man  recovered  of  the  bite,  the 
dog  it  was  that  died." 

Bites  and  Sams.  Hoaxes  and 
quizzes ;  humbug. 

CKU]  humble  eflorte  at  jocularity  -ware  chiefly  conduct! 
to  .  bite*  «m!  bum,— flwtt.  Guy  Manntaring.  oh  8, 

To  bite  one's  thumb  at  another.  To 
insult ;  to  provoke  to  a  quarrel. 

QrtQorv  I  v.lll  frown  an  I  poaa  by  *  unit  let  them  takft 
it  tut  they  lint 

£amp«on  Nav>  an  tlw\  flare  I  will  bite  tny  thumb 
at  them  •  which  la  a  dbigrue  to  them  if  they  bear  It  — 
Shakttpeart  Romm  and  J*ltft  1  1 

To  bite  ihe  dust,  or  the  ground.  To 
be  slam  in  battle. 

To  bite  the  hp,  indicative  of  sup- 
pressed chagrin,  passion,  or  annoy- 
ance. 

Bhe  had  to  bite  her  Jlpa  till  the  blood  came  In  order  to 
keep  down  the  angry  words  that  would  HM  In  her  la-art. 
—Idrt  titttkeU ;  Mary  Marten,  oh  xi 

To  bite  upon  the  bridle.  To  champ 
the  bit,  like  an  impatient  or  restless 
horse. 

Blt'eluus.    See  BYTELUYS. 

Biting.  A  remark  more  biting  than 
Zeno's.  Near'chos  ordered  Ze'no  the 
philosopher  to  be  pounded  to  death  in 
a  mortar.  When  ho  had  been  pounded 
some  time,  he  told  Nearchos  ho  had  an 
important  secret  to  communicate  to 
him  ;  but,  when  the  tyrant  bent  over 
the  mortar  to  hear  what  Zeiio  had  to 
say,  the  dying  man  bit  off  his  ear. 

That  would  have  been  a  biting  Jwrt, 

tiiukttpeare .  Richard  1 II  ,ti  4 


Bitt.  To  bttt  UIP  cable  is  to  fasten  it 
round  the  "  bilt  "  or  fiame  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  placed  in  the  fore 
part  ol  the  vessel.  <SVc  Unrim  END. 

Bitter  as  Gall,  as  soot,  as  worm- 
wood. AbFintho  is  made  of  worm- 
wood. See  Sntir,rs 

Bitter  End,  The.  A  oufrance  ,-  witfc 
relentless  hostility  ;  also  applied  to 
affliction,  as,  "  she  bore  it  to  the  bitter 
end,"  meaning  to  the  last  stroke  of 
adverse  fortune.  Perhaps  "  bitter 
end  "  m  this  phrase  is  a  sea  term  mean- 
ing the  end  of  a  rope,  or  that  part  of 
the  cable  which  is  "  abaft  the  bitts." 
When  there  is  no  windlass  the  cables 
are  fastened  to  bitts,  that  is,  wooden 
posts  fixed  in  pairs  on  the  deck  ;  and 
when  a  rope  is  payed  out  until  all  of 
it  is  let  out  and  no  more  remains,  the 
end  at  the  bitts  —  hence,  the  6  ittcr  end, 
as  opposed  to  the  other  end  —  is 
reached.  In  Captain  Hmith's  Sea- 
man* ft  Grammar  (KJ27)  we  road,  — 

A  Bitter  It  but  the  tome  of  a  Table  about  the  ftltt, 
and  vtaro  it  out  by  It*  tie  an<l  little  And  the  Bitten  end 
to  that  park  of  the  C&bk  doth  nUy  \Uthln  hoord. 

However,  we  read  in  Prov.  v,  4, 
"  Her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood," 
which,  after  all,  may  be  the  origin  of 
tho  phrase 

BIttock.  A  little  bit  ;  -ock  as  a 
diminutive  is  preserved  in  bull-ock, 
hill-ock,  butt-ock,  etc.  "  A  mile  and 
a  bittock  "  is  a  mile  and  a  httle  bit. 

A  mile  ait'  a  bittock,  a  UiHc  or  twa, 
AbiVne  thf  burn,  a^ont  the  law, 
Davlf  an*  Dona  ar'  t  hfrtie  ait'  a* 
An*  the  inttne  WM  nhiiiin*  clearly  ' 


Biz.  A  slang  corruption  of  u  busi- 
ness "  Good  biz  moans  good  busineeiR 
of  any  sort.  It  was  originally  an 
Americanism,  but  is  now  common  in 
England.  See  BIWINKHH. 

Black  for  mourning  was  a  Roman 
custom  (Juventtl,  x,  24.">)  bovrowed 
from  the  Egyptians.  Mut<»8  at  funer- 
als, who  wore  black  cloaks,  were  some- 
times known  as  the  blacks,  and  some- 
times an  the  Black  Guards.  Op. 
BLACKOUAHDH. 

I  do  pray  >o 

To  give  me  l«av«  to  live  a  little  lonfftr, 
You  »t*nd  about  me  like  nty  lllacfe* 
Roaumni  ami  fl*ck#  '  Mtnutma-  Tb.mat,  m,  1, 

In  several  of  the  Oriental  nations  it 
is  a  badge  of  servituths  slavery,  and 
low  birth.  Our  word  blackguard  (f/,v.) 
soenis  to  point  to  this  meaning,  and 
the  Lat.  niger,  black,  also  meant  bad, 
unpropit'iouti.  Set  under  Goix>U£t8  for 
its  symbolism,  otc. 

Th?  Mark  and  Tan*.  Members  of 
the  irregular  farce  imitated  in  U)iJO  for 
service  in  Ireland  aw  auxiliaries  to  the 
Koyal  Irish  Constabulary.  Ho  called 
because  their  original  uniform  was  the 
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Black  Act 


Black  Country 


army  khaki   -with  the  black  leather 
accoutrements  of  the  R  I  C. 

Black  os  a  crow,  etc.  Among  the 
many  common  similes  used  in  con- 
nexion with  "  hlack  "  are  Black  as  a 
crow,  a  raven,  a  raven's  wing,  ink,  hell, 
hades,  death,  the  grave,  your  hat,  a 
thundercloud,  Egypt's  night,  a  New- 
gate knocker  (q.v  ),  ebony,  a  wolf's 
mouth  a  coal-pit,  coal,  pitch,  soot, 
etc.  Most  of  these  are  self-explana- 
tory. 

Beaten  black  and  blue.  So  that  the 
skin  is  black  and  blue  with  the  marks 
of  the  beating 

Black  in  the  face.  Extremely  angry. 
The  face  discoloured  with  passion  or 
distress. 

Mr  Winkle  pulled         .  till  he  was  black  In  the  lace. 
—  Dickent     Pickwick  Papers 
He  swore  himself  black  in  the  face  —  Peter  Pindar 


I  must  have  it  in  black  and  white,  i.e. 
in  plain  writing  ;  the  paper  being 
white  and  the  ink  black. 

O,  he  has  basted  me  rarely,  sumptuously  1  but  I  have 
It  here  in  black  and  white  [pulls  out  the  warrant],  for  his 
black  and  blue  shall  pay  him 

Jonson     Every  Man  in  Sit  Swnour,  IV,  tt. 

To  say  black's  his  eye,  i  e.  to  vitu- 
perate, to  blame  The  expression, 
Black's  the  white  of  his  eye,  is  a  modern 
variation.  To  say  the  eye  is  black  or 
evil,  is  to  accuse  a  person  of  an  evil 
heart  or  great  ignorance 

I  can  say  black's  your  eye  though  it  be  grey  I  have 
connived  at  this  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Low's  Cure 
U.1 

To  swear  black  is  white.  To  swear 
to  any  falsehood  no  matter  how 
patent  it  is 

Black  Act.  An  Act  passed  in  1722 
(9  Geo  I,  c.  22)  imposing  the  death 
penaltv  for  certain  offences  against 
the  Game  Laws,  and  specially 
directed  against  the  Waltham  deer- 
stealers,  who  blackened  their  faces  and, 
under  the  name  of  Blacks^  committed 
depredations  in  Eppmg  Forest.  This 
Act  was  repealed  m  1827. 

Black  Art.  The  art  practised  by 
conjurors,  wizards,  and  others  who 
professed  to  have  dealings  with  the 
idevil  ;  so  called  from  the  idea  that 
necromancy  (q.v  )  was  connected  with 
the  Lat.  niger,  black. 

Wi'  deils,  they  say,  L  -  d  safe's  t  colleaguin' 
At  some  black  art. 

JSurnt     On  Qrote't  P»egrination* 

Black  Assize.  July  6th,  1577,  when 
a  putrid  pestileace  broke  out  at  Ox- 
ford during  the  time  of  assize.  The 
chief  baron,  the  sheriff,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  Oxford  gentry  (some 
accounts  say/  300)  died. 

Blackamoor.  Washing  the  blacka- 
moor white  —  i.e.  engaged  upon  a  hope- 


less and  useless  task.    The  allusion  is 
to  one  of  JSsop's  fables  so  entitled. 

Black-balled.  Not  admitted  to  a 
club,  or  suchlike  ;  the  candidate  pro- 
posed is  not  accepted  as  a  member. 
In  voting  by  ballot,  those  who  accepted 
the  person  proposed  used  to  drop  a 
white  or  red  ball  into  the  box,  but 
those  who  would  exclude  the  candidate 
dropped  into  it  a  black  one, 

Blackbeetles.    See  MISNOMERS. 

Blackbirds.  Slang  for  negro  slaves 
or  indentured  labourers.  Hence  black- 
birding,  capturing  or  trafficking  in 
slaves.  Cp.  BLACK  CATTLE. 

Black  Books.  To  be  in  my  black 
books.  In  bad  odour ;  in  disgrace  ; 
out  of  favour  A  black  book  is  a  book 
recording  the  names  of  those  who  are 
in  disgrace  or  have  merited  punish- 
ment. Amherst,  in  his  Terrce  Filius, 
or  the  Secret  History  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  (1726),  speaks  of  the  Proc- 
tor's black  book,  and  tells  us  that  no 
one  can  proceed  to  a  degree  whose 
name  is  found  there.  It  also  appears 
that  each  regiment  keeps  a  black  book 
or  record  of  ill-behaviour. 

Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty.  An 
old  navy  code,  said  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  An 
official  account  of  the  royal  revenues, 
payments,  perquisites,  etc.,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Its  cover  was  black 
leather.  There  are  two  of  them  pre- 
served m  the  Public  Eecord  Office. 

Black  Bruns wickers.  A  corps  of 
700  volunteer  hussars  under  the  com- 
mand of  Frederick  William,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  been  forbidden  by 
Napoleon  to  succeed  to  his  father's 
dukedom.  They  were  called  "  Black  " 
because  they  wore  mourning  for  the 
deceased  Duke.  Frederick  William 
fell  at  Quatre-Bras,  1815.  One  of 
Millais's  best-known  pictures  is  called 
"  The  Black  Bruns  wicker." 

Black  Cap.  This  is  worn  by  a  judge 
when  he  passes  sentence  of  death  on  a 
prisoner  ,  it  is  part  of  the  judge's  full 
dress,  and  is  also  worn  on  November 
9th,  when  the  new  Lord  Mayor  takes 
the  oath  at  the  Law  Courts.  Covering 
the  head  was  a  sign  of  mourning  among 
the  Israelites,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Anglo-Saxons.  Cp.  2  Sam.  xv,  30 

Black  Cattle.  Negro  slaves.  Cp. 
BLACKBIRDS,  and  see  BLACK  Ox. 

She  was  chartered  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to 
trade  with  the  natives,  but  not  in  black  cattle,  for  slavery 
was  never  our  line  of  business,--/.  Grant  Z>fcft  Rodney, 
ch  -\1 

Black  Country,  The.  The  crowded 
manufacturing  district  of  the  Midlands 
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Black  Death 


Black  Horse 


of  which  Birmingham  is  the  centre.  It 
includes  Wolverhampton,  Walsall 
Rexlditch,  etc.',  and  has  been  blackened 
by  its  many  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
smoking  factory  shafts. 

Black  Death.  A  plague  which  rav- 
aged Europe  in  1348-51 ;  it  was  a 
putrid  typhus,  in  which  the  body 
rapidly  turned  black  It  reached  Eng- 
land in  134.0,  and  is  said  to  have 
earned  off  twenty-five  millions  m 
Europe  alone,  while  in  Asia  and  Africa 
the  mortality  was  even  greater. 

Black  Diamonds.  Coals.  Coals  and 
diamonds  arc  both  forms  of  carbon, 

Black  Dog.    See  Doa. 

A  common  name  in  the  early  18th 
century  for  counterfeit  silver  com.  It 
was  made  of  pewter  double  washed 
**  Black,'*  as  applied  to  bad  money, 
waq  even  then  an  old  term. 

To  blnfih  hke  a  black  dog.     See  Doo. 

Black  Doll.  The  sign  of  a  marine 
store  shop.  The  doll  was  a  dummy 
dressed  to  indicate  that  cast-off  gar- 
ments were  bought.  See  DOLLY  SHOP* 

Black  Douglas.    See  DOUGLAS. 

Blackfeet.  The  popular  name  of 
two  North  American  Indian  tribes,  ono 
an  Algonkian  nation  calling  them- 
selves the  Siksika,  and  coming  origin- 
ally from  the  Upper  Missouri  district, 
the  other,  the  tiihasapa* 

Blacklellow.  The  name  given  to  the 
aborigines  of  Australia.  Their  com- 
plexion is  not  really  black,  but  a  dark 
coffee  colour. 

Black  Flag.  The  pirate's  flag ;  the 
"  Jolly  Roger." 

Pirates  of  the  Chinese  Sea  who  op- 
posed the  French  in  Tonqum  were 
known  as  "  the  Black  Flags, "  as  also 
were  the  troops  of  the  Caliph  of  Bag- 
dad because  his  banner — that  of  the 
Abbasides — was  black^  while  that  of 
the  Fatimites  was  green  and  the  Om- 
miades  ivhite.  It  is  said  that  the  black 
curtain  which  hung  before  tho  door  of 
Ayeshah,  Mahomet's  favourite  wifo, 
was  taken  for  a  national  flag,  and  is 
still  regarded  by  Mussulmans  as  the 
most  precious  of  relics.  It  is  never 
unfolded  except  as  a  declaration  of 
war. 

A  black  flag  is  run  up  over  a  prison 
immediately  after  an  execution  has 
taken  place  withm  its  walls 

Blackfoot.  A  Scottish  term  lor  a 
matchmaker,  or  an  intermediary  in 
love  affairs  ;  if  he  chanced  to  play  the 
traitor  he  was  called  a  irhite-jwt 

In  the  Hrwt  half  of  the  1  Uth  century 


the  name  was  given  to  one  of  the 
Irish  agrarian  secret  societies  • — 

And  the  Blackfoot  nlio  courted  earh  focman'*  approach 
Faith  1  'tl«  bot  foot  he'd  11>  from  the  stout  Father  Roach 

Lovtr 

Black  Friars.  The  Dominican 
monks ;  so  called  from  their  black 
cloaks.  The  district  of  this  name  in 
the  City  of  London  is  the  site  of  a  large 
monastery  of  Dominicans  who  used  to 
rights  of  sanctuary,  etc. 


Black  Friday,  December  6th,  1745, 
the  day  on  which  the  news  arrived  in 
London  that  the  Pretender  had 
reached  Derby  ;  also  May  10th,  1886, 
when  widespread  panic  was  caused  by 
Overend,  Qurney  and  Co.,  the  bankers, 
suspending  payment. 

Black  Game.  Heath-  fowl  ;  in  contra- 
distinction to  red  game,  as  grouse. 
The  male  bird  is  called  a  blackcock. 

Black  Genevan.  A  Mack  preaching 
gown,  formerly  used  in  many  Anglican 
churches,  and  still  used  by  Noncon- 
formists So  called  from  Geneva, 
where  Calvm  preached  in  such  a  robe. 

Blackguards.  The  origin  of  this 
term,  winch  for  many  ywtrs  has  been 
applied  to  low  and  worthless  characters 
generally,  and  especially  to  roughs  of 
the  criminal  classes,  is  not  certainly 
known.  It  may  be  from  the  link-bos-  a 
and  torch-bearers  at  funmils,  who 
wore  called  by  this  name,  or  from  the 
scullions  and  kitchen-knaves  of  the 
royal  household  who,  during  pro- 
gresses, etc.,  had  charge  of  the  pots 
and  pans  and  accompanied  th<*  wagons 
containing  those,  or  from  an  actual 
body,  or  guard,  of  soldiers  wearing 
a  black  uniform.  Tho  following  ex- 
tract from  a  proclamation  of  May  7th, 
1083,  in  the  lord  Steward's  office 
would  Hcem  to  bear  out  tho  second 
suggestion  :  — 

\Vhcre«  ,  .  *  *»rt  of  vicioun,  Mto,  and  mwrtflrtww 
hnyc*  and  rogue*,  commonly  rallwl  the  Black  guard,  with 
divers  other  lewd  and  loo«t  fellow*  do  tunially  haunt 
and  follmv  the  court,  ,  Wee  do  hereby  nt  rtctly  chare* 

ft!l  UlOM  *>  nUltMl,     ,      .  With*!!  <»th*T  ICMMW,  Mte 

ut*n  .         who  ItAve  intnuttil  thi'mw  Ivw  Into  hU 
i  court  aiitl  ttUti!r«  to  <lti>an  uyuu  pain  ol 


Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  A  dark  cell 
in  a  prison  into  which  tturaja  Dawlah 
thrust  140  Brifciflh  prisoners  on  June 
20th,  1756.  Next  morning  only 
twenty-three  were  found  alive*. 

The  punishment  cell  or  lock-up  in 
barracks  is  frequently  called  the 
"  black  hole," 

Black  Horse,  The  7th  Dragoon 
Oxiards,  or  "  the  Princens  Koyal's 
Dragoon  Guards."  Their  4<  fuemgft  " 
are  black.  Also  called  "  HtrawbooU," 
"  Tho  Blanks/  ' 
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Black  Jack 


Black  Prince 


Black  Jack.  A  large  leather  gotch, 
or  can,  for  beer  and  ale,  so  called  from 
the  outside  being  tarred. 

He  hath  not  pledged  one  cup,  but  looked  most  wickedly 
Upon  good  Malaga  ,  files  to  the  black-jack  still, 
And  sticks  to  small  drink  like  a  water-rat. 

M id&eton     The  Witch,  I  i. 
Fill,  fill  the  goblet  full  with  sack  I 
I  mean  our  tall  black-Jerkin  Jack, 
Whose  hide  is  proof  'gainst  rabbe  Rout 
And  will  keep  all  ill  weather  out. 

Robt  Heath    Song  in  a  Siege  (1650) 

In  Cornwall  the  miners  call  blende 
or  sulphide  of  zinc  "  Black  Jack,"  the 
occurrence  of  which  is  considered  by 
them  a  favourable  indication.  Hence 
the  saying,  Black  Jack  ndes  a  good 
horse,  the  blende  rides  upon  a  lode  of 
good  ore. 

Black  Joke.  An  old  tune,  now 
called  The  Sprig  of  Shillelagh.  Tom 
Moore  aday  ted  words  to  the  tune,  be- 
ginning, "  Sublime  was  the  warning 
which  Liberty  spoke." 

Blacklead.    See  MISNOMERS. 

Black-leg.  An  old  name  for  a 
swindler,  especially  in  cards  and  races  ; 
now  used  almost  solely  for  a  non- 
union workman,  one  who  works  for 
less  than  trade-union  wages,  especially 
during  a  strike,  with  the  object  of 
breaking  it. 

Black  Letter.  The  Gothic  or  Ger- 
man type  which,  in  the  early  days  of 
printing,  was  the  type  in  commonest 
use.  The  term  came  into  use  about 
1600,  because  of  its  heavy,  black  ap- 
pearance in  comparison  with  roman 
ty 


letter  (fay.  An  unlucky  day  ; 
one  to  be  recalled  with  regret.  The 
Romans  marked  their  unlucky  days 
with  a  piece  of  black  charcoal,  and 
their  lucky  ones  with  white  chalk,  but 
the  allusion  here  is  to  the  old  liturgical 
calendars  in  which  the  saints'  days  and 
festivals  are  distinguished  by  being 
printed  in  red. 

Black  List.  A  list  of  persons  in  dis- 
grace, or  who  have  incurred  censure 
or  punishment  j  a  list  of  bankrupts 
for  the  private  guidance  of  the  mer- 
cantile community.  See  BLACK 
BOOKS. 

Black  Looks.  Looks  of  displeasure. 
To  look  black.  To  look  displeased. 
The  figure  is  from  black  clouds  in- 
dicative of  foul  weather 

Blackmail.  "  Mail  "  here  is  the  Old 
English  and  Scottish  word  meaning 
rent,  tax,  or  tribute.  In  Scotland 
mails  and  duties  are  rents  of  an  estate 
in  money  or  otherwise.  Blackmail  was 
originally  a  tribute  paid  by  the 
Border  farmers  to  freebooters  m  re- 
turn for  protection  or  for  immunity 
from  molestation  Hence  the  modern 


signification — any  payment  extorted 
by  intimidation  or  pressure. 

Black  Maria.  The  van  which  con- 
veys prisoners  from  the  police  courts 
to  jail.  There  is  an  unsupported 
tradition  that  the  term  originated  in 
America.  Maria  Lee,  a  negress  of 
great  size  and  strength,  kept  a  sailors' 
boarding  house  in  Boston,  and  when 
constables  required  help  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  send  for  "  Black 
Maria,"  who  soon  collared  the  refrac- 
tory and  led  them  to  the  lock-up. 

During  the  Great  War  Black  Maria 
was  one  of  the  names  given  to  large 
enemy  shells  that  emitted  dense  smoke 
on  bursting. 

Black  Monday.  Easter  Monday, 
April  14th,  1360,  was  so  called.  Ed- 
ward III  was  with  his  army  lying:  be- 
fore Paris,  and  the  day  was  so  dark, 
with  mist  and  hail,  so  bitterly  cold  and 
so  windy,  that  many  of  his  horses  and 
men  died.  Monday  after  Easter  holi- 
days is  called  "  Black  Monday,"  in 
allusion  to  this  fatal  day.  Launcelot 
says: 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleedlng  on 
Black  Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock  i*  the  morning  — Shake- 
spectre  Merchant  of  Venice,  11,  5 

February  27th,  1865,  was  so  called 
in  Melbourne  from  a  "terrible  sirocco 
from  the  N.N.W.,  which  produced 
dreadful  havoc  between  Sandhurst  and 
Oastlemain  ;  and  schoolboys  give  the 
name  to  the  first  Monday  after  the 
holidays  are  over,  when  lessons  begin 
again. 

Black  Money.  See  BLACK  DOG 
above. 

Black  Monks.  The  Benedictines 
(qv.). 

Black  Ox.  The  black  ox  ha-8  trod  on 
his  foot — i.e.  misfortune  has  come  to 
him.  Black  oxen  were  sacrificed  to 
Pluto  and  other  infernal  deities. 

Black  Pope.    See  POPE. 

Black  Prince.  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales  (1330-76),  eldest  son  of  Edward 
III.  Froissarfc  says  he  was  "styled 
black  by  terror  of  his  arms"  (c.  169). 
Strutt  confirms  this  saying :  "for  his 
martial  deeds  surnamed  Black  the 
Prince"  (Antiquities}.  Meyrick  says 
there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  he 
ever  wore  black  armour,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  indirect  proof  against  the  sup- 
position Thus,  there  was  a  picture  on 
the  waU  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  West- 
minster, m  which  the  prince  was  clad 
in  gilt  armour  ;  Stothard  says  "  the 
effigy  is  of  copper  gilt  "  ;  and  in  the 
British  Museum  is  an  illumination  of 
Edward  III  granting  to  his  son  the 
duchy  of  Aquitame,  m  which  both 
figures  are  represented  m  silver  armour 
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with  gilt  joints.  The  first  mention  of 
the  term  "  Black  Prince  "  occurs  in  a 
parliamentary  paper  of  the  second 
year  of  Bichard  II ;  so  that  Shake- 
speare has  good  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  word  in  his  tragedy  of  that  king : — 

Brav«  Gaunt,  tliv  father  and  myself 
Beacuf  d  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mara  of  men, 
Prom  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French 

Richard  U,  II,  3 

That  black  name,  Edward  Block  Prince  of  Wales  — 
Eetirv  V,  U,  4 

Black  Rod.  The  short  title  of  a 
Court  official,  who  is  styled  fully 
*'  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,"  so  called  from  his  staff  of  office 
— a  black  wand  surmounted  by  a 
golden  lion.  He  is  the  Chief  Gentle- 
man Usher  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Department,  and  also  Usher  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Chapter  of  the 
Garter. 

Black  Rood  of  Scotland.  The  "  piece 
of  the  true  cross  "  or  rood,  set  in  an 
ebony  crucifix,  which  St.  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore,  left 
to  the  Scottish  nation  at  her  death  m 
1093.  It  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross 
(1346),  and  was  deposited  in  St  Cuth- 
bert's  shrine  at  Durham  Cathedral, 
but  was  lost  at  the  Reformation. 

Black  Russia.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  Central  and  Southern  Russia, 
from  its  black  soil. 

Blacks,  The.  The  7th  Dragoon 
Guards.  See  BLACK  HORSE. 

Black  Saturday.  August  4th,  1621 ; 
so  called  in  Scotland,  because  a  violent 
storm  occurred  at  the  very  moment  the 
Parliament  was  sitting  to  enforce  epis- 
copacy on  the  people. 

Black  Sea,  The.  Formerly  called 
the  Euxme  (g.-v.),  this  sea  probably 
was  given  its  present  name  by  the 
Turks  who,  accustomed  to  the  JSBgean 
with  its  many  islands  and  harbours, 
were  terrified  by  the  dangers  of  this 
larger  stretch  of  water  which  was 
destitute  of  shelter  and  was  liable  to 
sudden  and  violent  storms  and  thick 
fogs. 

Black  Sheep.  A  disgrace  to  the 
family  or  community ;  a  mauvais 
9vjet.  Black  sheep  are  looked  on  with 
dislike  by  some  shepherds,  and  are  not 
so  valuable  as  white  ones.  Cp.  BKTBS 

NOIRE. 

Blacksmith.  A  smith  who  works  in 
black  metal  (such  as  iron),  as  distin- 
guished from  a  whitesmith,  who  works 
in  tin  or  other  white  metal.  See 
HARMONIOUS,  LEARNED,  and  VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH. 

Black  Strap.  Bad  port  wine.  A 
sailor* s  name  for  any  bad  liquor.  In 


North  America,  "  BLack-strap  "  is  a 
mixture  of  rum  and  molasses,  some- 
times vinegar  is  added 

The  seething  blackstrap  wa»  pronounced  ready  for  use 
— Pinkerton  Molly  Maguirt*  (18R2) 

Black  Swan.    See  KARA  Avis, 

Blackthorn  Winter.  The  cold 
weather  which  frequently  occurs  when 
the  blackthorn  is  in  blossom.  See 
ICE-SAINTS. 

Black  Thursday.  February  6th, 
1851  ;  so  called  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
from  a  terrible  bush-fire  which  then, 
occurred. 

Black  Tom.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  so  called  from  his  un- 
gracious ways  and  "  black  looks." 

He  being  very  stately  In  apparel,  and  erect  In  port* 
despite  bin  great  age,  yet  with  a  dark,  dour  and  menacing 
look  upon  hi*  face,  to  that  all  who  met  hi*  gaze  itemed  to 
quake  before  the  same-— Eon  Emily  Lawlttt  With 
Stg«x  in  Ireland,  p  104 

Black  Watch.  Originally  companies 
employed  about  1725  by  the  English 
government  to  watch  tne  Islands  of 
Scotland,  They  dressed  in  a  "  black  " 
or  dark  tartan*  They  were  enrolled  in 
the  regular  army  as  the  42nd  regiment 
under  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  in  1737. 
Their  tartan  is  still  called  "  The  Black 
Watch  Tartan."  The  regiment  is  now 
officially  "  The  Boyal  Highlanders," 
but  is  still  called  "  The  Black  Watch." 

Blad'amour.  Tho  friend  of  Par'idel 
(q.v.)  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  He 
typifies  both  inconstancy  and  tho  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  one  of  tho  leaders 
in  the  northern  insurrection  of  15&0. 

Bladder  of  Lard.  A  humorous,  but 
vulgar,  slang  term  signifying  a  bald 
head  or  a  bald-headed  person. 

Blade*  A  knowing  blade,  a  sharp 
fellow  :  a  regular  blade,  a  buck  or  fop. 
As  applied  to  a  man  tho  word  origin- 
ally carried  the  sense  of  a  somewhat 
bullying  bravo,  a  fierce  and  swagger- 
ing man,  and  he  was  probably  named 
from  the  sword  that  he  carried — just 
as  a  regiment  is  said  to  consist  of  so 
many  *  rifles  "  or  "  bayonets,"  mean- 
ing ft  men." 

Bladud.  A  mythical  king  of  Eng- 
land, father  of  King  Lear.  He  built 
the  city  of  Bath,  and  dedicated  the 
medicinal  springs  to  Minerva.  Bladud 
studied  magic,  and,  attempting  to  fly, 
fell  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  (Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth.) 

Blanche'fleur.  The  heroine  of  the 
Old  French  metrical  romance,  More  et 
Blanchefleur,  which  was  used  by  Boc- 
caccio as  tho  basis  of  his  prose  ro- 
mance, II  Filocopo  Tho  old  story 
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tells  of  a  young  Christian  prince  who 
falls  in  love  with  the  Saracen  slave- 
girl  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
up  They  are  parted,  but  after  many 
adventures  he  rescues  her  unharmed 
from  the  harem  of  the  Emir  of  Baby- 
lon. It  is  a  widespread  story,  and  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Dor'igen  and  Aurelius  by  Chaucer,  and 
that  of  Diano'ra  and  Ansaldo  in  the 
Decameron.  See  DOBIGEN. 

Blan'diman.  The  faithful  man- 
servant of  fair  Bellisant  (q.v.)t  who 
attended  her  when  she  was  divorced. 
(Valentine  and  Orson ) 

Blank.    To  draw  blank.    See  DRAW. 

Blank  Cartridge.  Cartridge  with 
powder  only,  that  is,  without  shot, 
bullet,  or  ball.  Used  in  drill  and  in 
saluting.  Figuratively,  empty  threats. 

Blank  Cheque.  A  cheque  duly 
signed,  but  without  specifying  any 
sum  of  money ;  the  amount  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  payee. 

To  give  a  blank  cheque  is,  figuratively, 
to  give  carte  blanche  (q.v  ). 

Blank  Verse.  Ehymeless  verse  in 
continuous  decasyllabics  with  iambic 
or  trochaic  rhythm,  first  used  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  ^Ene^d1  about  1540.  There 
is  other  unrhymed  verse,  but  it  is  not 
usual  or  advisable  to  extend  to  such 
poems  as  Colhns's  Ode  to  Evening, 
Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass,  or  the 
vers  libre  of  to-day  the  name  blank 
verse. 

Blanket.  The  wrong  side  of  the 
blanket.  An  illegitimate  child  is  said 
to  come  of  the  wrong  side  of  the 
blanket. 

He  grew  up  to  be  a  flue  waule  fallow,  like  mony  ane 
that  comes  o*  the  wrang  side  o'  the  blanket.— Scott  The 
Antiquary,  ch  xxlv 

A  wet  blanket.  A  discouragement , 
a  marplot  or  spoil-sport.  A  person 
is  a  wet  blanket  who  discourages  a 
proposed  scheme.  "  Treated  with  a 
wet  blanket,"  discouraged.  "  A  wet 
blanket  influence,"  etc  A  wet 
blanket  is  used  to  smother  fire,  or  to 

Erevent  one  escaping  from  a  fire  from 
eing  burnt. 

Blanketeers.  The  name  given  to  a 
body  of  some  5,000  working  men  out 
of  employment  who  assembled  on  St. 
Peter's  Field,  Manchester,  March  10th, 
1817,  and  provided  themselves  with 
blankets  intending  to  march  to  Lon- 
don, to  lay  before  the  Prince  Regent 
a  petition  of  grievances  Only  six  got 
as  far  as  Ashbourne  Bridge,  when  the 
expedition  collapsed 

In   more   recent  times    ]ournalists 


have  applied  the  name  to  similar 
bodies  of  unemployed,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  America. 

Blarney.  Soft,  wheedling  speeches 
to  gain  some  end  ;  flattery,  or  lying, 
with  unblushing  effrontery.  Blarney 
is  a  village  near  Cork.  Legend  has  it 
that  Cormack  Macarthy  held  its  castle 
in  1602,  and  concluded  an  armistice 
with  Carew,  the  Lord  President,  on 
condition  of  surrendering  the  fort  to 
the  English  garrison.  Bay  after  day 
Ms  lordship  looked  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  terms,  but  received  nothing  but 
soft  speeches,  till  he  became  the 
laughing-stock  of  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ters, and  the  dupe  of  the  Lord  of 
Blarney 

To  Mss  the  Blarney  Stone.  In  the 
wall  of  the  castle  at  Blarney,  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  top  and  difficult 
of  access,  is  a  triangular  stone  con- 
taining this  inscription  :  "  Cormac 
Mac  Carthy  forfas  me  fieri  fecit,  A.D. 
1446."  Tradition  says  that  to  whom- 
soever can  kiss  this  is  given  the  power 
of  being  able  to  obtain  all  his  desires 
by  cajolery.  As  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  reach,  a  substitute  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  custodians  of  the  castle, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  is  in  every  way 
as  efficacious  as  the  original. 

Among  the  criminal  classes  of 
America  "  to  blarney  "  means  to  pick 
locks. 

Blase.  Surfeited  with  pleasure.  A 
man  bias 6  is  one  who  has  had  his  fill 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  has  no 
longer  any  appetite  for  any  of  them. 
A  worn  out  debauchee  (Fr.  blaser,  to 
exhaust  with  enjoyment). 

Blasphemous  Balfour.  Sir  James 
Balfour,  the  Scottish  judge,  was  so 
called  because  of  his  apostasy.  He 
died  1583.  He  is  said  to  have  served, 
deserted,  and  profited  by  all  parties. 

Blast.  To  strike  by  lightning;  to 
make  to  wither.  The  "  blasted  oak." 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  as  an  expletive. 

If  It  [the  ghost]  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  cross  It,  though  It  blast  me 

Shakespeare    Samlet,  1, 1 

In  full  blast.  In  the  extreme  :  "  all 
out  "  "  When  she  came  to  the  meet- 
ing in  her  yellow  hat  and  feathers, 
wasn't  she  ^n  full  blast  ?  "  A  meta- 
phor from  the  blast  furnace  in  full 
operation. 

Blatant  Beast.  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  "  a  dreadful  fiend  of  gods  and 
men,  ydrad  "  ;  the  type  of  calumny  or 
slander.  He  was  begotten  of  Cer- 
berus and  Ohimfiera,  and  had  a  hun- 
dred tongues  and  a  sting  ;  with  his 
tongues  he  speaks  things  "  most 
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shameful,  most  unrighteous,  most  un- 
true "  ;  and  with  his  sting  "  steeps 
them  in.  poison. "  Sir  Calidore 
muzzled  the  monster,  and  drew  him 
with  a  chain  to  Faerie  Land. 
The  beast  broke  his  chain  and  regained 
his  libeity  The  word  "blatant" 
seems  to  have  been  coined  by  Spenser, 
and  he  never  uses  it  except  as  an 
epithet  for  this  monster,  who  is  not 
mentioned  till  the  twelfth  canto  of  the 
fifth  book.  It  is  probably  derived  from 
the  provincial  word  blate,  meaning  to 
bellow  or  roar. 

Blayney's  Bloodhounds.  ,  The  old 
89th  Foot ;  so  called  because  of  their 
unerring  certainty,  and  untiring  per- 
severance in  hunting  down  the  Irish 
rebels  in  1798,  when  the  corps  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Blaney. 

This  regiment  was  later  called  "  the 
Second  Battalion  of  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria's Irish  Fusiliers."  The  first 
battalion  is  the  old  87th  Foot. 

Blaze,  A  white  mark  in  the  fore- 
head of  a  horse,  and  hence  a  white 
mark  on  a  tree  made  by  chipping  off  a 
piece  of  bark  and  used  to  serve  as  an 
indication  of  a  path,  etc.  The  word 
is  not  connected  with  the  blaze  of  a 
fire,  but  is  from  Icel.  blest,  a  white  star 
on  the  forehead  of  a  horse,  and  is 
connected  with  Q-er.  blasz,  pale. 

To  blaze  a  path.  To  notch  trees  as 
a  clue.  Trees  so  notched  are  called 
m  America  "  blazed  trees,"  and  the 
white  wood  shown  by  the  notch  is 
called  "  a  blaze." 

To  blase  abroad.  To  noise  abroad. 
"Blaze1*  here  is  the  Icel.  bldsa,  to 
blow,  from  O.Teut.  blcesan,  to  blow, 
and  is  probably  ultimately  the  same 
as  Lat.  flare.  Dutch  blazen  and  Ger. 
blasen  are  cognate  words.  See  BLAZON. 

He  began  to  publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze  abroad  the 
matter  — Mark  I,  45 

Blazer.  A  brightly  coloured  jacket, 
used  in  boating,  cricket,  and  other 
summer  sports.  Originally  applied  to 
those  of  the  Johnian  crew  (Oamb.), 
whose  boat  jackets  are  the  brightest 
possible  scarlet. 

A  blazer  is  the  red  flannel  boating  jacket  worn  by  the 
Lady  Margaret,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Boat  Club. 
—Daily  Netot>  August  22nd,  1889 

Blazon.  To  blazon  is  to  announce 
by  a  blast  or  blow  (see  BLAZE  ABROAD 
above)  of  a  trumpet,  hence  the  Ghost 
in  Hamlet  says,  "  But  this  eternal 
blazon  must  not  be  to  ears  of  flesh  and 
blood,"  i.e.  this  talk  about  eternal 
things,  or  things  of  the  other  world, 
must  not  be  made  to  persons  still  in 
the  flesh.  Knights  were  announced 
by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  on  their 
entrance  into  the  lists  ;  the  flourish 
was  answered  by  the  heralds,  who  de- 


scribed aloud  the  arms  and  devices 
borne  by  the  knight ;  hence,  to 
blazon  came  to  signify  to  "  describe 
the  charges  borne  "  ;  and  blazonry  is 
"  the  science  of  describing  or  decipher- 
ing arms."  See  HERALDRY. 

Ble"  de  Mars.    See  BLOODY  MARS. 

Bleed.  To  make  a  man  bleed  is  to 
make  him  pay  dearly  for  something ; 
to  victimize  nim.  Money  is  the  life- 
blood  of  commerce. 

It  makes  my  heart  bleed  It  makes 
me  very  sorrowful. 

She  found  them  Indeed, 
But  It  made  her  heart  bleed 

LillU  Bo-Peep 

Bleeding  Heart,  Order  of  the.    One 

of  the  many  semi-religious  orders  in- 
stituted in  the  Middle  Ages  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  "  heart  was 
pierced  with  many  sorrows." 

When  he  was  at  Holyrood  who  vould  have  said  that 
the  young,  sprightly  George  Douglas  would  have  been 
content  to*  play  the  locksman  herd  in  Lochleven  with  no 
gayer  amusement  than  that  of  turning  the  key  on  two  or 
three  helpless  women  ?  A  strange  office  for  a  Knight  of 
the  Bleediag  Heart.— Scott  TJte  Abbot,  xxiii. 

Scott  called  Ellen  Douglas  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart,"  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  family  (Lady  of 
the  Lake,  li,  10). 

Bleeding  of  a  Dead  Body.     It  was 

at  one  time  believed  that,  at  the 
approach  of  a  murderer,  the  blood  of 
the  murdered  body  gushed  out.  If  in 
a  dead  body  the  slightest  change  was 
observable  m  the  eyes,  mouth,  feet, 
or  hands,  the  murderer  was  supposed 
to  be  present  The  notion  still  sur- 
vives in  some  places. 

Bleeding  the  Monkey.  The  same  as 
Sucking  the  monkey.  See  MONKEY. 

Blefus'cu.  An  island  in  Swift's 
Gfulhver's  Travels,  severed  from  Lrilli- 
put  by  a  channel  800  yards  wide,  in- 
habited by  pigmies.  In  describing  it 
Swift  satirized  France. 

Blemmyes.  An  ancient  nomadic 
Ethiopian  tribe  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers  as  inhabiting  Nubia  and  Upper 
Egypt.  They  were  fabled  to  have  no 
head,  their  eyes  and  mouth  being 
placed  in  the  breast,  Cp.  ACEPHA- 
UTES  ;  CAOB.A. 

Blenheim  Palace.  The  mansion  near 
Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  given  by  the 
nation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  his  victory  over  the  French  at 
Blenheim,  Bavaria,  in  1704 

"When  Europe  freed  confessed  the  earing  power 

Of  Marlborough 'a  hand,  Britain,  who  sent  him  forth, 

Chief  of  confederate  hosts,  to  fight  the  cause 

Of  liberty  and  justice,  grateful  raised 

This  palace,  sacred  to  the  leader's  fame 

JLor&Oeo  LylltLton     Blenheim 

The  building  was  completed  in  1716, 
and  the  architect  was  Sir  John  Van- 
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brugh,    for    whom   the    epitaph   was 
written : — 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee 

And  of  all  his  buildings  Blenheim  was 
probably  the  heaviest. 

The  Palace  has  given  its  name  to  a 
small  dog,  the  Blenheim  Spaniel,  a 
variety  of  King  Charles's  Spaniel,  and 
to  a  golden-coloured  apple  the  Blen- 
heim Orange. 

Blenheim  Steps.  Going  to  Blenheim 
Steps  meant  going  to  be  dissected,  or 
unearthed  from  one's  grave.  There 
was  an  anatomical  school,  over  which 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  presided  at  Blen- 
heim Steps,  Bond  Street.  Here  "  re- 
surrectionists "  were  sure  to  find  a 
ready  mart  for  their  gruesome  wares, 
for  which  they  received  sums  of  money 
varying  from  £3  to  £10,  and  sometimes 
more. 

Bless.  He  has  not  a  sixpence  to  bless 
himself  with,  ^.e.  in  his  possession ; 
wherewith  to  make  himself  happy. 
This  expression  may  perhaps  be  traced 
to  the  time  when  coins  were  marked 
with  a  deeply-indented  cross  ;  silver 
is  still  used  by  gipsy  fortune-tellers 
and  so  on  for  crossing  one's  palm 
for-  good  luck.  Cf.  "  to  keep  the  devil 
out  of  one's  pocket." 

Blessing.  Among  Greek  and  Boman 
ecclesiastics  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers,  representing  the  Trinity,  are 
used  in  ceremonial  blessing  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  thumb,  being 
strong,  represents  the  Father ;  the 
long  or  second  finger,  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  the  first  finger,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Some  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church  use  this  gesture  while  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction. 

Blest.  I'll  be  blest  if  I  do  it.  I  am 
resolved  not  to  do  it.  A  euphemism 
for  cursed  or  curst. 

Blighter.  Slightly  contemptuous 
but  good-natured  slang  for  a  man,  a 
fellow  ;  generally  with  the  implica- 
tion that  he  is  a  bib  of  a  scamp  or,  at 
the  moment,  somewhat  obnoxious. 

Blighty.  Soldiers'  slang  for  Eng- 
land or  the  homeland.  It  came  into 
popular  use  during  the  Great  War,  but 
was  well  known  to  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  India  long  before.  It  is  the 
Urdu  Vilayati  or  Bilati,  an  adjective 
meaning  provincial,  removed  at  some 
distance ;  hence  adopted  by  the 
military  for  England. 

Blimey.  One  of  the  numerous  class 
of  mild  oaths  or  expletives  whose  real 
meaning  is  little  understood  by  those 


who  use  them.    This  is  a  corruption  o 
"  blind  me  !  " 

Blind.  A  pretence ;  something 
ostensible  to  conceal  a  covert  design 
The  metaphor  is  from  window-blinds 
which  prevent  outsiders  from  seeing 
into  a  room. 

As  an  adjective  blind  is  one  of  th< 
many  euphemisms  for  "  drunk  "-— 
short  for  "  blind  drunk,"  i.e.  so  drunl 
as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  thing 
clearly. 

Landlady,  count  the  la^H-in, 
The  dav  is  near  the  dawia , 
Ye're  a'  blind  drunk,  boys, 
And  I'm  but  jolly  fou 

Bums 

Blind  as  a  bat.  A  bat  is  not  blind 
but  when  it  enters  a  well  lighted  roor 
it  cannot  see,  and  blunders  about.  I 
sees  best,  like  a  cat,  in  the  dusk. 

Blind  as  a  beetle  Beetles  are  no 
blind,  but  the  dor-beetle  or  hedge 
chafer,  in  its  rapid  flight,  will  occa 
sionally  bump  against  one  as  if  3 
could  not  see. 

Blind  as  a  mole.  Moles  are  no 
blind,  but  as  they  work  undergrounc 
their  eyes  are  very  small.  There  is 
mole  found  in  the  south  of  Europ< 
the  eyes  of  which  are  covered  by  men 
branes,  and  probably  this  is  the  arum* 
to  which  Aristotle  refers  when  t 
says,  "  the  mole  is  blind." 

Blind  as  an  owl.  Owls  are  nc 
blind,  but  being  night  birds,  they  sc 
better  in  partial  darkness  than  in  tt 
full  light  of  day. 

Blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Thos 
who  give  advice  to  others  in  need  < 
it,  but  who  are,  themselves,  unfitte 
to  do  so.  The  allusion  is  to  Matt,  x^ 
U. 

To  go  it  blind.  To  enter  upon  son- 
undertaking  without  sufficient  for< 
thought,  inquiry,  or  preparation.  Tl 
phrase  is  from  card-games  such  i 

blind  poker  "  (see  below) . 

When  the  devil  is  blind.  A.  circun 
locution  for  "  never."  For  simiL 
phrases  see  NEVER. 

You  came  on  his  blind  side.  His  so 
or  tender-hearted  side.  Said  of  pe 
sons  who  wheedle  some  favour  out  < 
another.  He  yielded  because  he  w. 
not  wide  awake  to  his  own  interest 

Blind  Alley,  A.  A  cul  de  sac,  t 
alley  with  no  outlet.  It  is  blind  b 
cause  it  has  no  "  eye "  or  passai 
through  it. 

Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Gree 
See  BEGGAR'S  DAUGHTER  There  is 
public-house  of  this  name  in  tl 
Whitechapel  Boad. 

Blind  Department,  The.     In  Po 

Office  parlance,  a  colloquialism  for  tl 
41  Beturned  Letter  Office  "  (former 
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known  also  as  the  "  Dead  Letter 
Office  "),  the  department  where  letters 
with  incoherent,  insufficient,  or  illeg- 
ible addresses  are  examined,  and,  if 
possible,  put  upon  the  proper  track 
for  delivery.  The  clerk  in  charge  was 
called  '*  The  Blind  Man." 

One  of  these  addresses  was  "  Bantlings,  Hllewite  "  (St 
Helen's  Isle  of  Wight)  Dr  Brewer  had  one  from  Prance 
addressed,  "  A.  Mons  X  Cobham,  brasseur,  Angleterre," 
and  it  reached  him  Another  address  TOS  "  Haselieach 
in  no  famtshere  "  (Hazelbcach,  Northamptonshire) 

Blind  Ditch.  One  which  cannot  be 
seen.  Here  blind  means  obscure,  or 
concealed,  as  in  Milton's  "  In  the 
blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  " 
(Comus,  181). 

Blind  Hali-nundred,  The.  An  old 
name  for  the  50th  Regiment  of  Foot. 
Many  of  them,  suffered  from  ophthal- 
mia in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1801. 

Blind  Harper,  The.  John  Parry, 
who  died  1782.  He  lived  at  Buabon, 
and  published  collections  of  Welsh 
music. 

Blind  Harry.  A  Scottish  minstrel 
of  the  15th  century.  He  died  about 
1492  and  left  in  MS  an  epi-c  on  Sir 
William  Wallace  which  runs  to  11,858 
lines. 

Blind  Hedge.    A  ha-ha  (q.v.). 

Blind  Magistrate,  The.  Sir  John 
Fielding,  knighted  in  1761,  was  born 
blind.  He  was  in  the  commission  of 
the  Peace  for  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Essex,  and  the  liberties  of  West- 
minster* 

Blind  Man.  See  BLIND  DEPART- 
MENT. 

Blind  Old  Man  of  Scio's  Rocky  Isle. 
Homer  is  so  called  by  Byron  in  his 
Bride  of  Abydoa. 

Blind  poker.  A  form  of  the  card- 
game  in  which  certain  bets  are  made 
or  stakes  laid  m  ignorance  of  what 
one's  hand  consists  When  one  makes 
such  bets  one  is  said  to  go  vt  blind. 

Blindman's  Bulf.  A  very  old- 
established  name  for  an  old  and  well- 
known  children's  game.  "  Buff  " 
here  is  short  for  "  buffet,"  and  is  an 
allusion  to  the  three  buffs  or  pats 
which  the  "blind  man"  gets  when 
he  has  caught  a  player. 

BUndman's  Holiday.  The  hour  of 
dusk,  when  it  is  too  dark  to  work,  and 
too  soon  to  light  candles.  The  phrase 
was  in  common  use  at  least  as  early 
as  Elizabethan  times. 

Blindmen's  Dinner,  The.  A  dinner 
unpaid  for,  the  landlord  being  made 
the  victim.  Eulenspiegel  (q.v.)  being 
asked  for  alms  by  twelve  blind  men, 
said,  "  Go  to  the  inn  5  eat,  drink,  and 


oe  merry,  my  men  ;  and  here  are 
twenty  florins  to  pay  the  bill."  The 
blind  men  thanked  him  ,  each  sup- 
posing one  of  the  others  had  received 
the  money.  Beaching  the  inn,  they 
told  the  landlord  of  their  luck,  and 
were  at  once  provided  with  food  and 
drink  to  the  amount  of  twenty  florins. 
On  asking  for  payment,  they  all 
said,  "  Let  him  who  received  the 
money  pay  for  the  dinner  "  ;  but 
none  had  received  a  penny. 

Blindworm.    See  MISNOMERS. 

Blinkers.  Slang  for  the  eyes  ;  also 
for  spectacles  ;  the  allusion  is  to  a 
horse's  blinkers. 

Block.  To  block  a  Bill.  In  parlia- 
mentary language  means  to  postpone 
or  prevent  the  passage  of  a  Bifl  by 
giving  notice  of  opposition,  and  thus 
preventing  its  being  taken  after  half- 
past  twelve  at  night 

A  chip  of  the  old  block.     See  CHIP* 
To  cut  blocks  loith  a  ?  azor.     See  OUT. 

Blockhead.  A  stupid  person  ;  one 
without  brains.  The  allusion  is  to  a 
wig-maker's  dummy  or  t Qte  d  perruque 
on  which  he  fits  his  wigs. 

Your  'wit  -will  not  so  soon,  out  as  another  man's  -will , 
'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  blockhead  —Shakespeare 
Coriolamu,  U,  3 

Blood.  In  figurative  use,  blood, 
being  treated  as  the  typical  com- 
ponent of  the  body  inherited  from 
parents  and  ancestors,  came  to  denote 
members  of  a  family  or  race  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  families  and 
races,  hence  family  descent  generally, 
and  hence  one  of  noble  or  gentle  birtha 
which  latter  degenerated  into  a  buck, 
or  aristocratic  rowdy. 

A.  blood  or  dandy  about  town — Thackeray  Vanity 
Fair,  ch.  x. 

A  blood  horse.  A  thoroughbred  ; 
a  horse  of  good  parentage  or  stock. 

A  pnnce  of  the  Hood.  One  of  the 
Royal  Family.  See  BLOOD  ROYAL. 

Bad  blood.  Anger,  quarrels  ;  as,  It 
stirs  up  bad  blood.  It  provokes  to  ill- 
feeling  and  contention. 

Blood  and  vron  pohcy — i.e.  war 
pokey.  No  explanation  needed. 

Blood  ^s  thicker  than  water.  Rela- 
tionship has  a  claim  which  is  generally 
acknowledged.  It  is  better  to  seek 
kindness  from  a  kinsman  than  from 
a  stranger.  Water  soon  evaporates 
and  leaves  no  mark  behind  ;  not  so 
blood.  So  the  interest  we  take  in  a 
stranger  is  thinner  and  more  evanes- 
cent than  that  which  we  take  in  a 
blood  relation  The  proverb  occurs  in 
Ray's  Collection  (1672)  and  is  prob- 
ably many  yeaivs  older. 

Weel  I  blude's  thicker  than  wator  She's  welcome  to 
the  cheeses  and  the  ham*  just  the  same  —Scott .  <?WM 
Mannenng 
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Blood  money.  Money  paid  to  a 
person  for  giving  such  evidence  as 
shall  lead  to  the  conviction  of  another  ; 
money  paid  to  the  next  of  kin  to  in- 
duce him  to  forgo  his  "  right "  of 
seeking  blood  for  blood,  or  (formerly) 
as  compensation  for  the  murder  of 
his  relative  ;  money  paid  to  a  person 
for  betraying  another,  as  Judas  was 
paid  blood-money  for  his  betrayal  of 
the  Saviour. 

Blood  relation.  One  in  direct  de- 
scent from  the  same  father  or  mother  ; 
one  of  the  same  family  stock. 

Blue  blood.     See  BLUE 

In  cold  Hood.  Deliberately  ;  not  in 
the  excitement  of  passion  or  of  battle. 

It  niakes  one's  blood  boil.  It  pro- 
vokes indignation  and  anger. 

It  runs  ^n  the  blood.  It  is  inherited 
or  exists  in  the  family  or  race. 

It  runs  In  the  blood  of  our  tonally.— SJieridan  The 
Livalt,  Iv,  2 

Laws  written  in  blood.  Dema'dSs 
said  that  the  laws  of  Draco  were 
written  in  blood,  because  every  of- 
fence was  punishable  by  death. 

My  oion  flesh  and  blood.  My  own 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  or  other 
near  kindred. 

The  blood  of  the  Grograms.  Taffety 
gentility ;  make-beheve  aristocratic 
blood.  Grogram  is  a  coarse  silk  taf- 
f ety  stiffened  with  gum  (Fr  qros  grain) . 

Our  first  tragedian,  was  always  boasting  of  his  being 
"  an  old  actoi,"  and  was  full  of  the  "  blood  of  the  Gro- 
grams " — C  Thomson  Autobiography,  p,  200 

The  field  of  blood.  Acel'dama  ( Acts 
i,  19),  the  piece  of  ground  purchased 
with  the  blood-money  of  our  Saviour, 
and  set  apart  for  the  burial  of 
strangers. 

The  field  of  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
where  Hannibal  defeated  the  Homans, 
B.C.  216,  is  also  so  called. 

Young  blood.  Fresh  members  ;  as, 
"  To  bring  young  blood  into  the  con- 
cern." The  term  with  the  article,  "  a 
young  blood,"  signifies  a  young  rip, 
a  wealthy  young  aristocrat  of  con- 
vivial habits. 

Blood  Royal.  The  royal  family  or 
race  ;»  also  called  simply  "  the  blood," 
as  "  a  prince  of  the  blood  " 

Man  of  blood.  Any  man  of  violent 
temper.  David  was  so  called  in  2  Sam. 
xvi,  7  (Eev.  Ver.),  and  the  Puritans 
applied  the  term  to  Charles  I. 

Man  of  Blood  and  Iron.  An  epithet 
bestowed  on  Bismarck  (1815-98),  for 
many  years  Chancellor  of  Prussia  and 
Germany,  on  account  of  his  war  policy 
and  his  indomitable  will. 

Bloodhound.  Figuratively,  one  who 
follows  up  an  enemy  with  pertinacity. 
Bloodhounds  used  to  be  employed  for 
tracking  wounded  game  by  the  blood 
subsequently  they  wese  em- 


ployed for  tracking  criminals  and 
slaves  who  had  made  their  escape,  and 
were  hunters  of  blood,  not  hunters  by 
blood.  The  most  noted  breeds  are  the 
African,  Cuban,  and  English 

Bloodstone.    See  HELIOTROPE. 

Bloodsucker.  An  animal  like  the 
leech,  or  the  fabled  vampire  which 
voraciously  sucks  blood  and  which, 
if  allowed,  will  rob  a  person  of  all 
vitality  Hence,  a  sponger,  a  para- 
site, or  one  intent  upon  another's 
material  ruin. 

The  63rd  Regiment  of  Foot  are 
nicknamed  "  the  Bloodsuckers." 

Bloody.  This  senseless,  ugly,  and 
far  too  common  expletive,  used  in 
such  phrases  as  "A  bloody  fool," 
"  Bloody  drunk,"  etc  ,  probably  arose 
from  associating  folly  and  drunken- 
ness, etc.,  with  what  are  called 
"  Bloods,"  or  aristocratic  rowdies. 
11  Bloody  drunk "  thus  meant  "  as 
drunk  as  a  blood  "  (033.  the  modern 
"  as  drunk  as  a  lord ")  ;  and  the 
word,  partly  owing  to  its  unpleasant, 
violent,  and  lurid  associations,  easily 
became  applied  as  an  intensive  in  a 
general  way. 

It  was  bloody  hot  walking  to-day  —Swifi    Journal  to 

As  a  title  the  adjective  has  been 
bestowed  on  Otto  II,  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  973-983,  and 
the  English  Queen  Mary  (1553-58), 
has  been  called  "  Bloody  Mary  "  on 
account  of  the  religious  persecutions 
which  took  place  in  her  reign. 

The  Bloody  Eleventh.  The  old  llth 
Foot,  "  The  Devonshire  Regiment," 
was  so  called  from  their  having  been 
several  times  nearly  annihilated,  as  at 
Almanza,  Fontenoy,  Roucoux,  Ostend, 
and  Salamanca  (1812),  in  capturing  a 
French  standard. 

Bloody  Assizes.  The  infamous  as- 
sizes held  by  Judge  Jeffreys  in  1685. 
Three  hundred  were  executed,  more 
whipped  or  imprisoned,  and  a  thou- 
sand sent  to  the  plantations  for  taking 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion 

Bloody  Bill.  The  31  Henry  VIII, 
c.  14,  which  denounced  death,  by 
hanging  or  burning,  on  all  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Bloody-bones.  A  hobgoblin  :  gen- 
erally "  Raw-head  and  Bloody-Bones  *' 

Bloody  Butcher.    See  BUTCHEK. 

Bloody  Hand.  A  term  in  old  Forest 
Law  denoting  a  man  whose  hand  was 
bloody,  and  was  therefore  presumed 
to  be  the  person  guilty  of  killing  the 
deer  shot  or  otherwise  slain.  Ir> 
heraldry ',  the  "  bloody  hand  "  is  the 
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badge  of  a  baronet,  and  the  armorial 
device  of  Ulster.  In  both  uses  it  is 
derived  from  the  0 'Neils.  See  BED 
HAND,  and  HAND,  THE  RED. 

Bloody  Mars.  A  local  English  name 
for  a  variety  of  wheat.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  Uli  de  Mars, 
March  gram. 

Bloody-nose.  The  popular  name  of 
the  common  wayside  beetle,  Timarcha 
Icevigata,  which  can  emit  a  reddish 
liquid  from  its  joints  when  disturbed, 

Bloody  Pots,  The.  See  KIRK  OF 
SKULLS. 

Bloody  Thursday.  The  Thursday  m 
the  first  week  in  Lent  used  to  be  so 
called. 

Bloody  Wedding.  The  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  1572  is  so  called 
because  it  took  place  during  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Henri  (afterwards  Henri 
IV)  and  Marguerite  (daughter  of 
Catherine  de  Medici). 

Bloom'ers.  A  female  costume  con- 
sisting of  a  short  skirt  and  loose 
trousers  gathered  closely  round  the 
ankles,  so  called  from  Mrs.  Amelia 
Bloomer,  of  New  York,  who  tried  in 
1849  to  introduce  the  fashion.  Nowa- 
days "  bloomers  "  is  usually  applied 
only  to  the  trousers  portion  of  the 
outfit. 

Blooming.  A  meaningless  inten- 
sive, used  as  a  euphemism  for  the 
objectionable  "  bloody."  "  A  bloom- 
ing fool  "  and  "  a  bloody  fool  "  mean 
much  the  same  thing,  but  the  former 
is  accounted  as  rather  more  suitable 
to  ears  polite. 

Blouse.  A  short  smock-frock  of  a 
blue  colour  worn  commonly  by  French 
workmen  Bleu  is  French  argot  for 
manteau 

A  garment  called  bliavt  or  Shout,  which,  appears  to  have 
been  another  name  for  a  stucoat.  In  this  Hiaus  we 

may  discover  the  modern  French  blouse,  a  smock- 

frock.— PlancM    British  Costume 

Blow.     The  English  spell 
represents   three  words   of    dif 
origin,  viz. — 

(1)  To  move  as  a  current  of  air,  to 
send  a  current  of  air  from  the  mouth, 
etc.,  from  the  A.S.   blawan,    cognate 
with  the  Mod.  Ger.  blahen  and  Lat. 
flare. 

(2)  To  blossom,   to  flourish,  from 
A.S.  blSwan,  cognate  with  bloom,  Ger. 
bluhen,  and  Lat.  florera  ;   and 

(3)  A   stroke    with   the    fist,    etc., 
which   is   most   likely  from   an   old 
Dutch  word,  blau,  to  strike. 

In  the  following  phrases,  etc.,  the 
numbers  refer  to  the  group  to  which 
each  belongs. 


A  How  out  (1)  A  "  tuck  in,"  or 
feast  which  swells  out  the  paunch. 

At  one  blow  (3).     By  one  stroke. 

Blow  me  tight  (1).  A  mild  oath  or 
expletive. 

If  there's  a  soul  -will  give  me  food,  or  find  me  in  employ, 
By  day  or  night,  then  blow  me  tight  1  (he  was  a  vulgar 
boy) 
IngoUsly  Legends     Misadventures  at,  Margate 

Blown  (I ),  m  the  phrase  "fly-blown," 
is  a  legacy  from  pre-scientific  days, 
when  naturalists  thought  that  mag- 
gots were  actually  blown  on  to  the 
meat  by  blow-flies. 

Blown  herrings  (1).  Herrings 
bloated,  swollen,  or  cured  by  smoking  ; 
another  name  for  bloaters. 

Blown  upon  (1).  Made  the  subject 
of  a  scandal.  His  reputation  has  been 
blown  upont  means  that  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  talk  wherein  something 
derogatory  was  hinted  at  or  asserted. 
Blown  upon  by  the  breath  of  slander. 

Blow-point  (1).  A  game  similar  to 
pea-puffing,  only  instead  of  peas  small 
wooden  skewers  or  bits  of  pointed 
wood  were  puffed  through  the  tube. 
The  game  is  alluded  to  by  Florio, 
Strutt,  and  several  other  authors. 

It  will  soon  blow  over  (1).  It  will 
soon  be  no  longer  talked  about ;  it 
will  soon  come  to  an  end,  as  a  gale  or 
storm  blows  over  or  ceases 

I  wicl  blow  him  up  sky  high  (1). 
Give  him  a  good  scolding  A  regular 
blowing  up  is  a  thorough  jobation. 
The  metaphor  is  from  blasting  by 
gunpowder. 

The  first  blow  is  half  the  battle  (3). 
Well  begun  is  half  done.  Pythagoras 
used  to  say,  "  The  beginning  is  half 
the  whole."  "  Incipe  Dimidium 
fach  est  ccepisse  "  (Ausomus).  "  Dimi- 
dium  facti,  gui  ccepit>  habet  "  (Horace). 
"  Ce  rie&t  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute." 

To  blow  a  cloud  (1)  To  smoke  a 
cigar,  pipe,  etc.  This  term  was  in  use 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

To  blow  a  trumpet  (1).  To  sound  a 
trumpet. 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Lei  us  be  tigers  In  our  fierce  deportment. 

Shakespeare    Henry  V,  ill,  1 

To  blow  great  guns  (1).  Said  of  a 
wind  which  blows  so  violently  that 
its  noise  resembles  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, 

To  blow  hot  and  cold  (1).  To  be  in- 
consistent. The  allusion  is  to  the 
fable  of  a  traveller  who  was  enter- 
tained by  a  satyr.  Being  cold,  the 
traveller  blew  his  fingers  to  warm 
them,  and  afterwards  blew  his  hot 
broth  to^  cool  it.  The  satyr,  in  great 
indignation,  turned  him  out  of  doors, 
because  he  blew  both  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath. 

To  blow  off  steam  (1)    To  get  rid  of 
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superfluous  energy.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  forcible  escape  of  superfluous 
steam  no  longer  required. 

To  blow  the  gaff  (1)  To  let  out  a 
secret ;  to  inform  against  a  com- 
panion j  to  "  peach  "  Here  gaff  is  a 
variant  of  gab  (qv.). 

To  blow  up  (I).  To  inflate,  as  a 
bladder ;  to  explode,  to  burst  into 
fragments  ;  to  censure  severely.  See 
I  will  blow  him.  up,  above. 

Without  striking  a  blow.  Without 
coming  to  a  contest. 

You  be  bloived  (1).  A  mild  impreca- 
tion or  expletive. 

Don't  link  yourself  with  vulgar  folks,  who've  got  no  fixed 

abode, 
Tell  lies,  use  naughty  words,  and  say  "  they  wish  they 

may  be  blow'd !  " 

Ingoldsly  Leffends     Misadventure*  at  Margate 

Blowzelin'da.  A  common  18th  cen- 
tury name  applied  to  a  rustic  girl.  See 
Gay's  Shepherd's  Week : — 

Sweet  is  my  toil  when  Blowzehnd.  Is  near ; 
Of  her  bereft,  'tis  winter  all  the  year 
Come,  Blowzelinda,  ease  thy  swain's  desire, 
My  summer's  shadow  and  my  winter's  fire 

Pastoral! 

A  blouze  was  a  ruddy  fat-cheeked 
wench  — 

Sweet  blowze,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure 
Shakespeare     iPitiw  Andronicut,  iv,  2< 

Blowzy.  Coarse,  red-faced,  bloated ; 
applied  to  women.  The  word  js  allied 
to  blush,  blaze,  etc. 

Oh,  it's  sweet  to  sweat  through  stables,  sweet  to  empty 

kitchen  slops 

And  it's  sweet  to  hear  the  tales  that  troopers  tell, 
To  dance  with  blowzy  housemaids  at  the  regimental  hops 
And  thrash  the  cad  who  says  you  waltz  too  well 

Kipling     Gentlemen  Hankers 

Blubber  (M  E.  bloberen,  probably 
of  imitative  origin).  To  cry  like  a 
child,  with  noise  and  slavering ;  cp. 
slobber,  slaver. 

I  play  the  boy,  and  blubber  in  thy  bosom 

Otvny     Venice  Preserved,  1, 1. 

The  word  is  alpo  used  attributively, 
as  in  blubber-lips,  blubber-cheeks,  fat 
flabby  cheeks,  like  whale's  blubber. 

Bluchers.  Half  boots ;  so  called 
after  Field-Marshal  von  Blucher  (174=2- 
1819} 

Blue  or  As  we  is  the  symbol  of 
Divine  eternity  and  human  immor- 
tality. Consequently,  it  is  a  mor- 
tuary colour — hence  its  use  in  covering 
the  coffins  of  young  persons.  When 
used  for  the  garment  of  an  angel,  it 
signifies  faith  and  fidelity.  As  the 
dress  of  the  Virgin,  it  indicates 
modesty.  In  blazonry,  it  signifies 
chastity,  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  a  spot- 
less reputation,  and  seems  frequently 
to  represent  silver  ;  thus  we  have  the 
Blue  Boar  of  Richard  III,  the  Blue 
Lion  of  the  Earl  of  Mortimer,  the  Blue 
Rwan  of  Henry  IV,  the  Blue  Dragon,, 
etc.  * 

The  Covenanters  wore  blue  as  their 


badge,  in  opposition  to  the  scarlet  of 
royalty.  They  based  th^ir  choice  on 
Numb,  xv,  38,  "  Speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they 
make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of 
their  garments  .  .  .  and  that  they  put 
upon  the  fringe  ...  a  ribband  of  blue." 

See  COLOURS  for  its  symbolisms. 

A  blue,  or  a  "  staunch  blue,"  de- 
scriptive of  political  opinions,  for  the 
most  part  means  a  Tory,  for  in  most 
counties  tho  Conservative  colour  is 
blue.  See  BUTE-COAT  SCHOOL,  BLUE 
STOCKING,  TRUE  BLUE. 

Also,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a 
man  who  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
his  'Varsity  in  rowing,  cricket,  etc. 
Some  sports,  such  as  hockey  and 
lacrosse,  come  in  a  lower  category,  and 
for  these  a  "  half  blue  "  is  awarded. 

A  dark  blue.  An  Oxford  man  or 
Harrow  boy. 

A  light  blue.  A  Cambridge  man  or 
Eton  boy. 

True  blue  win  never  stain,  A  really 
noble  heart  will  never  disgrace  itself. 
The  reference  is  to  blue  aprons  and 
blouses  worn  by  butchers,  which  do 
not  show  blood-stains. 

True  as  Coventry  blue.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  a  blue  cloth  and  blue  thread 
made  at  Coventry,  noted  for  its 
permanent  dye. 

'Ttvas  Presbyterian  true  blue  (Eudi- 
brast  i,  1).  The  allusion  is  to  the  blue 
apron  which  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
preachers  used  to  throw  over  their 
preaching-tub  before  they  began  to 
address  the  people.  In  one  of  the 
Bump  songs  we  read  of  a  person  going 
to  hear  a  lecture,  and  the  song  says — 

Where  I  a  tub  did  view, 
Hung  with,  an  apron  blue  , 

'Twaa  the  preacher's,  I  conjecture. 

To  look  blue.  To  be  disconcerted. 
He  was  blue  ^n  the  face.  Aghast  with 
wonder.  The  effect  of  fear  and  wonder 
is  to  drive  the  colour  from  the  cheeks, 
and  give  them  a  pale  bluish  tinge. 

Blue-apron  Statesman.  A  lay  poli- 
tician, a  tradesman  who  interferes  with 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  blue  apron  once  worn  by 
almost  all  tradesmen,  but  now  re- 
stricted to  butchers,  poulterers,  fish- 
mongers, and  so  on. 

Blue  bag.  A  priest  of  the  blue  bag. 
A  cant  name  foi  a  barrister.  See 
LAWYEB'S  BAG. 

He  [O'Plynn]  had  twice  pleaded  his  own  cause  without 
help  of  attorney*  and  showed  himself  as  practised  la  every 
law  quibble  as  if  he  had  been  a  regularly  ordained 

priest  of  the  blue  bag  —  C  Eingtley     Alton  Locke,  ch.  xx 

Blue  Beans.    Bullets.    Lead  is  blue. 

Many  a  valiant  Gaul  had  no  breakfast  that  morning 
but  what  the  Germans  call  "  blue  beans,"  i  e.  bullets  — 
W  MaccaO,  My  Sclutol  Days,  1885 

Three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder. 

See  BEAKS* 
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Bluebeard.  A  bogy,  a  merciless 
tyrant,  in  Charles  Perrault's  Conies  du 
Temps  (1697).  The  tale  of  Bluebeard 
(Chevalier  Baoul)  is  known  to  every 
child,  but  many  have  speculated  on 
the  original  of  this  despot.  Some  say 
it  was  a  satire  on  Henry  VIII,  of  wife- 
killing  notoriety.  Dr.  C.  Taylor  thinks 
it  is  a  type  of  the  castle  lords  in  the 
days  of  knight-errantry  Holmshed 
calls  Giles  de  Betz,  Marquis  de  Laval, 
the  original  Bluebeard ,  he  lived  at 
Machecoul,  in  Brittany,  was  accused 
of  murdering  six  of  his  seven  wives, 
and  was  ultimately  strangled  and 
burnt  in  1440. 

The  Bluebeard  chamber  of  his  mind,  into  which  no  eye 
bat  Ms  own  nrast  look. — Ccniyle. 

Campbell  has  a  Bluebeard  story 
in  his  Tales  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
called  The  Widow  and  her  Daughters  ; 
it  is  found  also  in  Strapola's  Nighis, 
the  Pentamerone,  and  elsewhere.  Cp 
the  Story  of  the  Third  Calender  in  The 
Arabian  Nights. 

Bluebeard's  Key.  When  the  blood 
stain  of  this  key  was  rubbed  out  on 
one  side,  it  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side ,  so  prodigality  being  overcome 
will  appear  in  the  form  of  meanness  ; 
and  friends,  over-fond,  will  often  be- 
come enemies. 

Blue  Billy.  A  blue  neckcloth  with 
white  spots.  See  BILLY. 

Blue  Blood.  High  or  noble  birth  or 
descent ;  it  is  a  Spanish  phrase,  and 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  veins  shown 
in  the  skin  of  the  pure-blooded  Span- 
ish aristocrat,  whose  race  had  suffered 
no  Moorish  or  other  admixture,  were 
more  blue  than  those  of  persons  of 
mixed,  and  therefore  inferior,  an- 
cestry. 

Blue  Boar.  A  public-house  sign ; 
the  cognisance  of  Richard  III.  In 
Leicester  is  a  lane  in  the  parish  of  St 
Nicholas,  called  the  Blue  Boar  Lane, 
because  Richard  slept  there  the  mgttt 
before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field 

The  bristly  boar,  in  infant  gore, 
Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Gray     TfoJBard. 

Blue  Bonnets,  or  Blue  Caps.  The 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  or  the  Scots 
generally.  So  called  from  the  blue 
woollen  cap  at  one  time  in  very  general 
use  in  Scotland,  and  still  far  from 
uncommon. 

He  is  there,  too,      .  .  and  a  thousand  blue  caps  more 
— SMk&peare    1  Senry  IV,  ii,  4 

England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 
When  the  blue  bonnets  came  over  the  border 

Sir  W  Scott 

Blue  .Books.  In  England,  parlia- 
mentary reports  and  official  publica- 
tions presented  by  the  Crown  to  both 


Houses  of  Parliament.  Each  volume 
is  in  folio,  and  is  covered  with  a  blue 
wrapper. 

Short  Acts  of  Parliament,  etc., 
even  without  a  wrapper,  come  under 
the  same  designation. 

The  official  colour  of  Spain  is  red,  of  Italy  green,  of 
France  yellow,  of  Germany  and  Portugal  white 

In  America  the  "  Blue  Books  "  (liie  our  "  Red  Books  ") 
contain  lists  of  those  persons  who  hold  government  ap- 
pointments 

Blue  Bottle  A  constable,  a  police- 
man ;  also,  formerly,  an  almsman,  or 
anyone  whose  distinctive  dress  was 
blue. 

You  proud  varlets,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  wear 
blue  when  your  master  is  one  of  your  fellows  — Defcfcer 
The  Sanest  Whore  (1602) 

Shakespeare  makes  Doll  Tearsheet 
denounce  the  beadle  as  a  "blue-bottle 
rogue." 

Til  have  you  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  lilue-bottle 
rogue. — SJutketpeare  2  Sen  IV,  v  4. 

Blue  Caps.    See  BLUE  BONNETS. 

Blue-coat  School.  Christ's  Hospital 
is  so  called  because  the  boys  there 
wear  a  long  blue  coat  girded  at  the 
loins  with  a  leather  belt.  Some  who 
attend  the  mathematical  school  are 
termed  King's  boys,  and  those  who 
constitute  the  highest  class  are 
Grecians. 

Founded  Tby  Edward  VI  in  the  year 
of  his  death.  There  are  several  other 
blue-coat  schools  in  England  besides 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  boys  at  them 
are  generally  called  "  blues." 

Blue  Devils,  or  A  jit  of  the  blues.  A 
fit  of  spleen,  low  spirits.  Roach  and 
Esquirol  affirm,  from  observation,  that 
indigo  dyers  are  especially  subject  to 
melancholy  ;  and  that  those  who  dye 
scarlet  are  choleric.  Paracelsus  also 
asserts  that  blue  is  injurious  to  the 
health  and  spirits.  There  may,  there- 
fore, be  more  science  in  calling  melan- 
choly blue  than  is  generally  allowed. 
The  Ger.  blei  (lead),  which  gives  rise 
to  our  slang  word  blue  or  bluey  (lead), 
seems  to  bear  upon  the  "  leaden 
downcast  eyes  "  of  melancholy. 

Blue-eyed  Maid.  Minerva,  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  is  so  called  by  Homer. 

Now  Prudence  gently  pulled  the  poet's  ear, 
And  thus  the  daughter  of  the  Blue-eyed  Maid, 
In  flattery's  soothing  sounds,  divinely  said, 
"  0  Peter,  eldest-born  of  Phoebus,  hear  " 

Peter  Pindar    .4.  dotting  Minister 

Blue  Fish,  The.  The  shark,  tech- 
nically called  Carcharias  glaucus,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  are  blue. 

Blue  Flag.  He  has  hoisted  the  blue 
•flag.  He  has  turned  publican  or  fish- 
monger, in  allusion  to  the  blue  apron 
at  one  time  worn  by  publicans,  and 
still  worn  by  fishmongers. 

Blue  Gown.  A  harlot.  Formerly  a 
blue  gown  was  a  dress  of  ignominy  for 
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a  prostitute  who  had  been  arrested  and 
placed  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

The  bedesmen,  to  whom  the  kings 
of  Scotland  distributed  certain  alms, 
were  also  known  as  blue  gowns,  be- 
cause their  dress  was  a  cloak  or  gown 
of  coarse  blue  cloth.  The  number  of 
these  bedesmen  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  king's  years,  so  that  an  extra  one 
was  added  at  every  returning  birth- 
day. These  paupers  were  privileged 
to  ask  alms  through  the  whole  realm 
of  Scotland.  See  GABERLUNZIE. 

Blue  Guards.  So  the  Oxford  Blues, 
now  called  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
were  called  during  the  campaign  in 
Glanders  (1742-5). 

Blue  Hen's  Chickens.  The  nick- 
name for  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Delaware.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
^Revolutionary  War  a  certain  Captain 
Caldwell  commanded,  and  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  efficiency,  a  Delaware 
regiment.  He  used  to  say  that  no  cock 
could  be  truly  game  whose  mother  was 
not  a  blue  hen.  Hence  the  Delaware 
regiment  became  known  as  "  Blue 
Hen's  Chickens,"  and  the  name  was 
transferred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  generally. 

Bluejackets.  Sailors  ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  colour  of  their  jackets  is 
blue. 

Blue  John.  A  blue  fluor-spar, 
found  in  the  Blue  John  mine  near 
Castleton,  Derbyshire ;  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Jack,  an 
ore  of  zinc.  Called  John  from  John 
Kirk,  a  miner,  who  first  noticed  it. 

Blue  Laws.  Puritanical  laws,  being 
extremely  rigid  codes  passed  at  various 
times  and  places  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  in  America,  especially  those 
passed  in  1732,  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. Their  object  was  to  stamp 
out  "  heresy,"  enforce  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  Sunday,  and  regulate 
every  kind  of  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes,  and  even  kissing  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives. 

Blue-light  Federalists.  A  name 
given  to  those  Americans  who  were 
believed  to  have  made  friendly 
('*  blue-light  ")  signals  to  British  ships 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Bluemantle.  One  of  the  four  Eng- 
lish Pursuivants  (q.v.)  attached  to  the 
College  of  Arms,  or  Heralds'  College, 
so  called  from  his  official  robe. 

Blue  Monday.  The  Monday  before 
Lent,  spent  in  dissipation  It  is  said 
that  dissipation  gives  everything  a 
blue  tinge.  Hence  "  blue "  means 
tipsy.  Cp,  BLUE  DEVILS. 


Blue  Moon.  Once  in  a  blue  moon. 
Very  rarely  indeed. 

Blue  Murder.  To  slioui  blue  murder. 
Indicative  more  of  terror  or  alarm  than 
of  real  danger.  It  appears  to  be  a  play 
on  the  French  exclamation  morbleu ; 
there  may  also  be  an  allusion,  to  the 
common  phrase  "  blue  ruin." 

Blue-noses.    The  Nova  Scotians. 

"*  Pray,  sir,"  said  one  of  my  fellow-passengers,  "  can 
you  tell  me  the  reason  -why  the  Nova  Scotians  are  called 
*  Blue-noses'  ?  " 

"  It  la  the  name  of  a  potato,"  said  I,  "  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  greatest  perfection  and  boast  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world  The  Americans  have,  in  consequence,  given 
them  the  nickname  of  Blue  Jfoses  " — Maliburtan.  Scan 
Slid 

Blue  Peter.  A  flag  with  a  blue 
ground  and  white  square  m  the  centre, 
hoisted  as  a  signal  that  the  ship  is 
about  to  sail  It  has  been  suggested 
that  "  peter"  is  here  a  corruption  of 
the  French  partvr  (leave  or  notice  of 
departure) ;  according  to  Falconer,  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  "  blue  re- 
peater "  ;  but  these  are  both  guess- 
work. 

In  whist,  the  blue  Peter  is  a  "  call 
for  trumps  "  ;  that  is,  laying  on  your 
partner's  card  a  higher  one  than  is 
required 

To  howt  the  blue  Peter.    To  leave. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  eaU  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  justly  aay  Our  ship's  bound  for  America 
next  voyage  but  I've  got  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man 

first  .  And  I  may  have  to  hoist  the  blue  Peter  any 
day  "—Mrt  QasLdl  Mary  Barton,  ch  niit 

Blue  Pigeon  Flyer.  A  man  who 
steals  the  lead  off  of  a  house  or  church. 
"  Bluey  "  is  slang  for  lead,  so  called 
from  its  colour.  To  "  pigeon  "  is  to 
gull,  cheat,  or  fub.  Hence,  blue- 
pigeon,  one  who  cheats  another  of  his 
lead,  or  fubs  his  lead* 

Blue  Ribbon.  The  blue  ribbon  is  the 
Garter,  the  badge  of  the  highest  and 
most  coveted  Order  of  Knighthood  in 
the  gift  of  the  British  Crown  ;  hence 
the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  highest 
honour  attainable  in  any  profession, 
walk  of  life,  etc.  The  blue  ribbon  of 
the  Church  is  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  that  in  law  is  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor.  See  CORDON 
BLEU. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.  The 
Derby.  Lord  George  Bentmck  sold 
his  stud,  and  found  to  his  vexation 
that  one  of  the  horses  sold  won  the 
Derby  a  few  months  afterwards.  Be- 
wailing his  ill-luck,  he  said  to  Disraeli, 
"  Ah  1  you  don't  know  what  the 
Derby  is."  "  Yes,  I  do,"  replied 
Disraeli ;  "  it  is  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  turf,"  alluding  to  the  term  cordon 
bleu  (q.v.}  ;  or  else  to  the  blue  garter, 
the  highest  of  all  orders. 

A  weal  from  a  blow  has  had  the 
term  "  blue  ribbon "  applied  to  it, 
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because    a     bruise    turns     the    skin 
blue 

"  Do  you  want  a  blue  ribbon  round  those  Dilute  sides 
of  yours,  you  monkey  ?  "  answered  Orestes ,  "  because 
if  you  do,  the  hippopotamus  bide  hangs  ready  outside  " 
—EingsUy  Sypatia  ch  iv 

Blue  Ribbon  Army.  The  Blue  Rib- 
bon Army  was  a  teetotal  society 
founded  in  the  early  eighties  of  the 
last  century  by  Richard  Booth  in  the 
U.8  A.,  and  soon  extending  to  Great 
Britain.  The  members  were  distin- 
guished by  wearing  a  piece  of  narrow 
blue  ribbon  in  the  buttonhole  of  the 
coat.  From  this  symbol  the  phrase 
Blue  Ribbon  Army  came  in  time  to 
be  applied  to  the  body  of  teetotallers 
generally,  whether  connected  with  the 
original  society  or  not. 

Blue  Ruin.  Gin  ;  especially  gin  of 
bad  quality.  Called  blue  from  its  tint, 
and  rwin  from  its  effects. 

Blue  Squadron.  One  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the 
17th  century.  See  ADMIRAL  OF  THE 
BLUE. 

Blue  Stocking.  A  female  pedant. 
In  1400  a  society  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men was  formed  at  Venice,  distm- 
.  by  the  colour  of  their  stock- 
.:  and  called  delta  colza.  It  lasted 
1590,  when  it  appeared  in  Paris 
and  was  the  rage  among  the  lady 
sauantes.  From  France  it  came  to 
England  in  1780,  when  Mrs.  Mon'- 
tague  displayed  the  badge  of  the 
Bas-bleu  club  at  her  evening  assem- 
blies. Mr.  Benjamin  Stilhngfleet  was 
a  constant  attendant  of  the  sovrtes. 
The  last  of  the  clique  was  Miss  Monck- 
ton,  afterwards  Countess  of  Cork,  who 
died  1840,  but  the  name  has  survived. 

Tou  used  to  be  fond  enough  of  books  .  a 
regular  blue  stocking  Mr  Bland  called  you  —  X  8 
Phdpt  The  Gattt  Ajar  ch  iv 

Blue  Talk.  Indecent  conversation. 
The  term  is  perhaps  derived  from  the 
French,  Bibliotheque  Bleu,  the  name 
of  a  collection  of  more  or  less  obscene 
books  ;  or  from  the  dress  of  impris- 
oned prostitutes.  See  BLUE  GOWN. 

Blue  Wonder.  The  German  Blaues 
Wunder  9  which  means  *'  a  queer  story," 
as  Du  sollst  dew,  blaues  Wunder  sehen, 
You  will  be  filled  with  amazement  (at 
the  queer  story  I  have  to  relate).  A 
"  blue  wonder  "  is  a  cock  and  bull 
story,  an  improbable  tale  something 
to  make  one  stare.  The  French, 
conies  bleus. 

Blue  and  Yellow,  The.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  so  called  from  its 
yellow  and  blue  cover.  The  back  is 
yellow,  tb<a  rest  of  the  cover  is  blue. 

Blues.    See  BLUE  DEVILS. 

The  Oxford  Blues.    The  Royal  Horse 


Guards  were  so  called  in  1690,  from 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  their  commander 
and  the  blue  facings.  Wellington,  in 
one  of  his  dispatches,  writes • — "I 
have  been  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Blues." 

It  was  also  known  as  the  "  Blue  Guards  "  during  the 
campaign  in  Slanders  (1742-45) — Trianon  Regiments 
oftheJBrltlehArmy 

Bluey.  See  BLUB  PIGEON  FLYER 
Bluff,  To.  In  Poker  and  other  card- 
games,  to  stake  on  a  bad  hand.  This 
is  a  dodge  resorted  to  by  players  to 
lead  an  adversary  to  throw  up  his 
cards  and  forfeit  his  stake  rather  than 
risk  them  against  the  "  bluffer." 

The  game  proceeded  George,  although  he  affected  no 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  poker,  played  like 
a  notice — that  is  to  say,  he  bluffed  extravagantly  on 
absurdly  low  hands.— Queer  Stories  from  Truth. 

Bluff  Harry  or  Hal.  Henry  VIII, 
so  called  from  his  blufC  and  burly 
manners  (1491,  1509-47). 

Blunderbore.  A  nursery-tale  giant, 
brother  of  Cormoran,  who  put  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer  to  bed  and  intended 
to  kill  htm  ;  but  Jack  thrust  a  billet 
of  wood  into  the  bed,  and  crept  under 
the  bedstead.  Blunderbpre  came  with 
his  club  and  broke  the  billet  to  pieces, 
but  was  much  amazed  at  seeing  Jack 
next  morning  at  breakfast-time.  When 
his  astonishment  was  abated  he  asked 
Jack  how  he  had  slept.  "Pretty 
well,"  said  the  Cornish  hero,  "  but 
once  or  twice  I  fancied  a  mouse 
tickled  me  with  its  tail."  This  in- 
creased the  giant's  surprise.  Hasty 
pudding  being  provided  for  breakfast, 
Jack  stowed  away  such  huge  stores  in 
a  bag  concealed  within  his  dress  that 
the  giant  could  not  keep  pace  with 
him.  Jack  cut  the  bag  open  to  relieve 
"  the  gorge,"  and  the  giant,  to  effect 
the  same  relief,  cut  his  throat  and  thus 
killed  himself. 

Blunderbuss.  A  short  gun  with  a 
large  bore.  (Dut.  donderbus,  a  thun- 
der-tube.) 

Blunt.  Beady  money ;  a  slang 
term,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown. 

To  get  a  Signora  to  warble  a  song, 
You  must  fork  out  the  blunt  with  a  haymaker's  prong  1 
Hood    A  Tale  of  a  Trumpet 

Blurt  Out,  To.  To  tell  something 
from  impulse  which  should  not  have 
been  told.  To  speak  incautiously,  or 
without  due  reflection.  Florio  makes 
the  distinction,  to  *'  fiurt  with  one's 
fingers,  and  blurt  with  one's  mouth." 

Blush.  At  the  first  blush.  At  the 
first  glance,  the  first  time  the  thought 
has  flashed  into  your  mind  ;  speaking 
off-hand  without  having  given  the 
subject  mature  deliberation.  The 
allusion  is  to  blushing  at  something 
sudden  or  unexpected. 
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To  blush  like  a  blue  dog.    See  DOG. 

To  put  to  the  blush.  To  make  one 
blush,  with  shame,  annoyance,  or  con- 
fusion. 

England   might   blush,   in    1620,    when    Englishmen 
trembled  at  a  fool's  frown,  but  not  In  1649,  when  an 
enraged  people  cut  off  his  son's  head  — Wendell  Phillips 
Orations,  p  419 

Bo.  You  cannot  say  Bo  I  to  a  goose 
— i.e.  you  are  a  coward  who  dare  not 
say  bo  '  even  to  a  fool.  It  is  said  that 
once  when  Ben  Jonson  was  introduced 
to  a  nobleman,  the  peer  was  so  struck 
with  his  homely  appearance  that  he 
exclaimed,  "  What '  are  you  Ben 
Jonson  9  Why,  you  look  as  if  you 
could  not  say  Bo  1  to  a  goose.'* 
"  Bo  f  "  exclaimed  the  witty  drama- 
tist, turning  to  the  peer  and  making 
his  bow.  (Cp.  Lat.  bo-are  ;  Gr.  boa-ein, 
to  cry  aloud.) 

Bo-tree.  The  pipal  tree,  or  Ficus 
religiosa,  of  India,  allied  to  the  banyan, 
and  so  called  from  Pali  Bodhi,  per- 
fect knowledge,  because  it  is  under  one 
of  these  trees  that  Gautama  attained 
enlightenment  and  so  became  the 
Buddha.  At  the  ruined  city  of 
Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon  is  a  bo-tree 
that  is  said  to  have  been  grown  from 
a  cutting  sent  by  King  Asoka  in  B.C. 
288. 

Boa.  Pliny  (Natural  History,  VIII, 
xi v)  says  the  word  is  from  Lat.  60s  (a 
cow),  and  arose  from  the  supposition 
that  the  boa  sucked  the  milk  of  cows 

Boan.    See  JAMBTTSCHA. 

Boanerges.  A  name  given  to  James 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zeb'edee,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  call  down  "  fire 
from  heaven  "  to  consume  the  Samari- 
tans for  not  "  receiving "  the  Lord 
Jesus.  It  is  said  in  the  Bible  to 
„  nfy  "  sons  of  thunder,"  but  "  sons 
:  tumult  "  would  probably  be  nearer 
its  meaning  (Luke  ix,  54 ;  sec  Mark 
in,  17). 

Boar,  The.  Richard  III.  See  BLUE 
BOAR. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar 

That  spoiled  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines . 

This  foul  swine  lies  now 

Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn 

Shakespeare  •  Mctord  211,  v,  3 

Buddha  and  the  boar.  A  Hindu 
legend  relates  that  Buddha  died  from 
eating  boar's  flesh  dried.  The  third 
avatar  of  Vishnu  was  in  the  form  of 
a  boar,  and  in  the  legend  "  dried 
boar's  flesh  "  probably  typifies  esoteric 
knowledge  prepared  for  popular  use. 
None  but  Buddha  himself  must  take 
the  responsibility  of  giving  out  occult 
secrets,  and  he  died  while  preparing 
for  the  general  esoteric  knowledge. 
The  protreptics  of  Jambhcus  are  ex- 
amples of  similar  interpretations. 


The  bristled  Baptist  boar.  So  Dryden 
denominates  the  Anabaptists  m  his 
Hind  and  Panther. 

The  bristled  Baptist  boar,  impure  as  he  [the  ape], 
But  whitened  with  the  foam  of  sanctity, 
With  fat  pollutions  filled  the  sacred  place, 
And  mountains  levelled  in  his  furious  race 

Pt  1,48 

The  Calydonian  boar.  In  Greek 
legend,  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon,  in 
.a&Itolia,  having  neglected  to  sacrifice 
to  Artemis,  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess sending  a  ferocious  boar  to 
ravage  his  lands.  A  band  of  heroes 
collected  to  hunt  the  boar,  who  was 
eventually  slain  by  Meleager  after  he 
had  been  first  wounded  by  Atalanta. 

The  'mid  boar  of  the  Ardennes. 
Guillaume,  Comte  de  la  Marck  (died 
1485),  so  called  because  he  was  fierce 
as  the  wild  boar,  which  he  delighted  to 
hunt.  Introduced  by  Scott  in  Quentin 
Durward. 

Boar's  Head.  The  Old  English  cus- 
tom of  serving  this  as  a  Christmas  dish 
is  said  to  derive  from  Scandinavian 
mythology  Freyr,  the  god  of  peace  and 
plenty,  used  to  ride  on  the  boar 
Gullmbursti  ;  his  festival  was  held  at 
Yuletide  (icinter  solstice),  when  a  boar 
was  sacrificed  to  his  honour. 

The  head  was  carried  into  the  ban- 
queting hall,  decked  with  bays  an<L 
rosemary  on  a  gold  or  silver  dish,  to 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  songs  of 
the  minstrels.  Many  of  these  carols 
are  still  extant  (see  GABOL),  and  the 
following  is  the  first  verse  of  that  sung 
before  Prince  Henry  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  at  Christmas,  1607 : — 

The  Boar  is  dead, 
So,  here  is  his  head  , 

What  man  could  have  done  more 
Than  his  head  oft  to  strike, 
Meleager  like 

And  bring  it  as  I  do  before  ? 

The  Boar's  Head  Tavern.  Made 
immortal  by  Shakespeare,  this  used 
to  stand  in  Eastcheap,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  statue  of  William  IV.  The 
sign  was  the  cognisance  of  the  Gordons, 
the  progenitor  of  which  clan  slew,  in 
the  forest  of  Huntley,  a  wild  boar,  the 
terror  of  all  the  Merse  (1093) 

Board  In  all  its  many  senses,  this 
word  is  ultimately  the  same  as  the 
A  S.  bord,  a  board,  plank,  or  table  ; 
but  the  verb,  to  board,  meaning  to 
attack  and  enter  a  ship  by  force,  hence 
to  embark  on  a  ship,  and  figuratively 
to  accost  or  approach  a  person,  is  short 
for  Fr  aborde,  from  aborder,  which 
itself  is  from  the  same  word,  bord,  as 
meaning  the  side  of  a  ship.  In  star- 
board, larboard,  on  board  and  over- 
board the  sense  "  the  side  of  a  ship  " 
is  still  evident. 

I'll  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder 

Shakespeare    Taminy  of  toe  Shrew,  *,  2, 
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A  board.  A  council  which  sits  at  a 
board  or  table  ;  as  "  Board  of  Direc- 
tors," "  Board  of  Guardians,"  "  School 
Board/*  "  Board  of  Trade,"  etc. 

The  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  A  Court 
that  used  to  form  part  of  the  English 
Royal  Household,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Steward.  It  was  so 
called  because  it  sat  at  a  table  covered 
with  green  cloth.  It  existed  certainly 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  probably 
earlier,  and  was  abolished  in  1849. 

Board  of  Green  Cloth,  June  12th,  1681  Order  \vas 
this  day  given  that  the  Maid.es  of  Honour  should  have 
cherry-tarts  Instead  of  gooseberry-tartg,  it  being  observed 
that  cherrys  are  threepence  a  pound 

In  modern  slang  the  board  of  green 
cloth  is  the  card-table  or  billiard-table. 

Board  School.  An  undenomina- 
tional elementary  school  managed  by 
a  School  Board  as  established  by  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  in  1870, 
and  supported  by  a  parliamentary 
grant  collected  by  a  rate.  When  the 
School  Boards  were  abolished  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  and  the  County 
Councils  were  given  their  duties,  the 
name  Board  School  was  dropped  and 
the  schools  became  known  as  County 
Schools. 

He  is  on  the  boards.  He  is  an  actor 
by  profession. 

To  sioeep  the  board.  To  win  and 
carry  off  all  the  stakes  in  a  game  of 
cards,  or  all  the  prizes  at  some  meeting 

To  board.  To  feed  and  lodge  to- 
gether, is  taken  f  rom  the  custom  of  the 
university  members,  etc.,  dining  to- 
gether at  a  common  table  or  board. 

Boarding  school.  A  school  where 
the  pupils  are  fed  and  lodged  as  well 
as  taught.  By  the  criminal  classes  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  "  prison." 
I  am  going  to  boarding  scJtool,  going  to 
prison  to  be  taught  good  behaviour. 

Board  wages.  Wages  paid  to  ser- 
vants which  includes  the  cost  of  their 
food.  Servants  "  on  board  wages  " 
provide  their  own  victuals. 

Board,  in  many  sea  phrases,  is  all 
that  space  of  the  sea  which  a  ship 
passes  ov^r  in  tacking. 

To  go  by  the  board.  To  go  for  good 
and  all,  to  be  quite  finished  with, 
thrown  overboard  Herfe  board  means 
the  side  of  the  ship. 

To  maJce  a  good  board.  1o  make  a 
good  or  long  tack  in  beating  to  wind- 
ward. 

To  make  a  short  board.  To  make  a 
short  tack.  "  To  make  short  boards," 
to  tack  frequently 

To  wake  a  stern  board.  To  sail  stern 
foremost. 

To  run  aboard  of.  To  run  toul  of 
another  ship.  See  also  ABOARD. 

Boast  of  England,  The*  A  name 
given  to  "  Tom  Thumb  "  or  "  Tom-a- 


im "  by  Richard  Johnson,  who  in 
1599  published  a  "  history  of  this  ever- 
renowned  soldier,  the  Bed  Rose 
Knight,  surnamed  The  Boast  of  Eng- 
land, showing  his  honourable  victories 
in  foreign  countries,  with  his  strange 
fortunes  in  Faery  Land,  and  how  he 
married  the  fair  Angliterra,  daughter 
of  Prester  John,  ..." 

Boat.  Both  in  the  same  boat  Both 
treated  alike ;  both  placed  in  the 
same  conditions.  The  reference  is  to 
the  boat  launched  when  a  ship  is 
wrecked. 

To  burn  one's  boats.     See  BURN. 

Boatswain.  The  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  boats,  sails,  rigging, 
anchors,  cordage,  cables,  and  colours. 
Swain  is  the  old  Scand.  sveinn,  a  boy, 
servant,  attendant ;  hence  the  use  of 
the  word  in  poetry  for  a  shepherd  and 
a  sweetheart.  The  word  is  pronounced 
"  bos'n,"  as  the  following  quotation 
shows : — 

The  merry  Bosun  from  his  side 
His  whistle  takes 

Dryden,    Albion  and  AWanius 

Boaz.    See  JACHIN. 

Bob.  Slang  for  a  shilling.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  unknown ;  but 
it  may  be  connected  with  bawbee 
(q.v.). 

Bob.  A  term  used  in.  campanology 
denoting  certain  changes  in  the  long 
peals  rung  on  bells.  A  606  rmnor  is 
rung  on  six  bells,  a  606  triple  on  seven, 
a  606  major  on  eight,  a  bob  royal  on  ten, 
and  a  606  maximue  on  twelve. 

To  give  the  bob  to  anyone.  To  de- 
ceive, to  balk.  Here  606  is  from  M.E. 
bobben,  O-iFr  bober,  to  befool. 

With  that,  turning  his  backe,  he  smiled  in  his  sleeve,  to 
see  howe  kindely  hee  had  given  her  the  bobbc 

Greene     Hfenaphon  (1580) 

To  bob  for  apples  or  cherries  is  to 
try  and  catch  them  in  the  month 
while  they  swing  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Bob  here  means  to  move  up 
and  down  buoyantly ;  hence,  the 
word  also  means  "  to  curtsy,"  as  m 
the  Scottish  saying,  If  it  isn't  weel 
bobbit  we'll  bob  it  again,  signifying,  if 
it  is  not  well  done  we'll  do  it  again 

To  bob  for  eels  is  to  fish  for  them 
with  a  bob,  which  is  a  bunch  of  lob- 
worms like  a  small  mop.  Fletcher  uses 
the  word  in  this  sense  • — 

What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  without  a  baJt,  wench  f 
I  bob  lor  fools    he  is  mine  own,  I  have  him 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout , 
And,  as  I  cast  it,  BO  I  caught  Mm  daintilv 

Rule  a  Wife  and  Save  a  Wife,  H,  iv 

To  bob  means  also  to  thump,  and  a 
bob  is  a  blow. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
tfot  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob. 

Shakespeare    At  Yw  Lite  It,  ii>  7, 
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Bear  a  bob.  Be  brisk  The  allusion 
is  to  bobbing  for  apples,  in  which  it 
requires  great  agility  and  quickness. 

A.  bob  wig  A  wig  in  which  the 
bottom  locks  are  turned  up  into  bobs 
or  short  curls. 

Bobbed  hair  is  hair  that  has  been 
cut  short — docked — like  a  bobtailed 
horse's  tail. 

Bob'adil.  A  military  braggart  of 
the  first  water.  Captain  Bobadil  is  a 
character  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour.  This  name  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  Bobadilla,  first 
governor  of  Cuba,  who  sent  Columbus 
home  in  chains. 

Bobadil  Is  the  author's  best  Invention,  and  is  worthy 
to  inarch  In  the  same  regiment  with  Beseus  and  Pistol, 
Parolles,  and  the  Copper  Captain. — £  W  Procter 

Bobbery,  as  KicJdng  up  a  bobbery, 
making  a  squabble  or  tumult,  lucking 
up  a  shindy.  It  is  much  used  in 
India,  and  Colonel  Yule  says  it  is  of 
Indian  origin 

Bobbish.  Pretty  bobbish.  Pretty 
well  (in  spirits  and  health),  from  bob, 
AS  in  the  phrase  bear  a  bob  above. 

Bobby.  A  policeman ;  this  slang 
word  is  either  derived  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  or  became  popular  through  his 
having  in  1828  remodelled  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force.  Cp.  PEELER. 

But  oh  1  lor  the  grip  of  the  bobby's  hand 
Upon  his  neck  that  day 

Punch     July  26,  1884. 

Boccus*  King.    See  SIDRAC. 

Bockland  or  Bookland.  Land  sev- 
ered from  tihefolkland  (i.e.  the  common 
land  belonging  to  the  people  and  held 
either  communally  or  in  severally,  and 
converted  into  a  private  estate  of  per- 
petual inheritance  by  a  written  boc  (or 
book),  i  e.  a  deed. 

The  common  place-name  BucTcland 
is  derived  from  this  word. 

Boden-See.  The  German  name  for 
the  Lake  of  Constance  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  lies  in  the  Boden,  or  low 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

Bodkin.  A  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  originally  signifying  a  small 
dagger.  In  the  early  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  it  was  applied  to  the 
stiletto  worn  by  ladies  in  the  hair.  In 
the  Seven  Champions,  Castna  took  her 
silver  bodkin  from  her  hair,  and 
stabbed  to  death  first  her  sister  and 
then  herself,  <and  it  is  probably  with 
this  meaning  that  Shakespeare  used 
the  word  in  the  well-known  passage 
from  Hamlet,  "  When  he  himself 
might  his  quietus  make  with  a  bare 
bodkin." 

To  ride  bodkin.  To  ride  in  a  carriage 
between  two  others,  the  accommoda- 


tion being  only  for  two.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  suggestion  that  bodkin 
in  this  sense  is  a  contraction  of  body- 
kin,  a  little  body.  The  allusion  to 
something  so  slender  that  it  can  be 
squeezed  in  anywhere  is  obvious. 

If  you  can  bodkin  the  sweet  creature  into  the  coach  — 
Gibbon. 

There  is  hardly  room  between  Jos  and  Miss  Sharp,  who 
are  on  the  front  seat,  Mr  Osborne  sitting  bodkin  opposite, 
between  Captain  Dobbin  and  Amelia — Thackeray 
Vanity  Fair 

Bodle.  A  Scotch  copper  coin,  worth 
about  the  sixth  of  a  penny  ;  said  to  be 
so  called  from  Bothwell,  a  mint- 
master. 

Fair  play,  he  car'd  na  dells  a  boddle 

Sums     2'am  o'  SJwrtter,  110 

To  care  not  a  bodle  =  our  English 
phrase,  "  Not  to  care  a  farthing.*' 

Bodle'ian  Library  (Oxford).  So 
called  because  it  was  restored  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  1597.  It  was 
originally  established  in  1455  and 
formally  opened  m  1488,  but  it  fell 
into  neglect  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century.  It  is  now,  in  size  and  im- 
portance, second  only  to  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  is  one  of  the 
five  libraries  to  which  a  copy  of  all 
copyright  books  must  be  sent. 

Body  (A.S.  bodig). 

A  compound  body,  in  old  chemical 
phraseology,  is  one  which  has  two  or 
more  simple  bodies  or  elements  in  its 
composition,  as  water. 

A  regular  body,  in  geometry,  means 
one  of  the  five  regular  solids,  called 
"  Platonic  "  because  first  suggested  by 
Plato.  See  PIATONIC  BODIES. 

The  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  so  on. 

The  seven  bodies  (of  alchemists).  The 
seven  metals  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  seven  "  planets." 


Planet*. 

1  Apollo,  or  the  Sun 

2  Diana,  or  the  Moon 

3  Mercury 

4.  Venus         ..     .. 

5  Mars 

6  Jupiter       .. 

7  Saturn 


Metals 
Gold 
Silver 
Quicksilver 
Copper 
Iron. 
Tin 
Lead 


To  body  forth.  To  give  mental  shape 
to  an  ideal  form. 

Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown. 
Shakespeare.  Mi&ummer  JffiffM's  J)rt<m,  v,  1 

To  "keep  body  and  soul  together.  To 
sustain  life  ;  from  the  notion  that  the 
soul  gives  life.  The  Latin  amma,  and 
the  Greek  psyclie,  mean  both  soul  and 
hf  e  ;  and,  according  to  Homeric  myth- 
ology and  the  common  theory  of 
"  ghosts/'  the  departed  soul  retains 
the  shape  and  semblance  of  the  body. 
See  ASTRAL  BODY. 

Body  colour.  Paint  containing 
body  or  consistency.  Water-colours 
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Body-snatcher 


Boiling-point 


are  made  opaque  by  mixing  with  white 
lead 

Body  cor i  orate.  An  aggregate  of 
Individuals  legally  united  into  a  cor- 
poration. 

Body  politic.  A  whole  nation  con- 
sidered as  a  political  corporation  ;  the 
state.  In  Lat.,  totum  corpus  veipubhcce. 

Body-snatcher.  One  who  snatches 
or  purloins  bodies,  newly  buried,  to 
sell  them  to  surgeons  for  dissection. 
The  first  instance  on  record  was  in 
1777,  when  the  body  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Samsbury  was  **  resurrected  "  from 
the  burial  ground  near  Gray's  Inn 
Lane.  The  "  resurrection  -men " 
(q.v.)  were  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

By  a  play  on  the  words,  a  bum- 
bailiff  was  so  called,  because  his  duty 
was  to  snatch  o^  capture  the  body  of  a 
delinquent. 

Boeo'tia.  The  ancient  name  for  a 
district  in  central  Greece,  probably 
so  called  because  of  its  abundance  of 
cattle,  but,  according  to  fable,  be- 
cause Cadmus  was  conducted  by  an 
ox  (Gr.  bous)  to  the  spot  where  he 
built  Thebes. 

BoBO'tian.  A  rude,  unlettered  per- 
son, a  dull  blockhead  The  ancient 
Boeotians  loved  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral pursuits,  so  the  Athenians  used 
to  say  they  were  dull  and  thick  as 
their  own  atmosphere ;  yet  Hesiod, 
Pindar,  Corinna,  Plutarch,  Pelop'idas, 
and  Epazmnondas,  were  all  Boeotians. 

B&o'tian  ears.  Bars  unable  to 
appreciate  music  or  rhetoric. 

Well,"  friend,  I  assure  thee  thou  bast  not  got  Boaotlan 
ears  [faeoute  you  eon  appreciate  the  beautie*  of  my  sermon*] 
—LeSage.  OH  Slaa,  vli,  3 

Bogey,  Colonel.    See  BOGY. 

Bogomili  An  heretical  sect  which 
seceded  from  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
12th  century.  Their  chief  seat  was 
Thrace,  and  they  were  so  called  from 
a  Bulgarian  pnest,  Bogomil,  a  re- 
former of  the  10th  century.  Their 
founder,  Basihus,  was  burnt  by  Alex- 
ius Comnenus  in  1118  ;  they  denied 
the  Trinity,  the  institutions  of  sacra- 
ments and  of  priests,  believed  that 
evil  spirits  assisted  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  etc. 

Bog-trotters.  Irish  tramps ;  so 
called  from  their  skill  in  crossing  the 
Irish  bogs,  from  tussock  to  tussock, 
either  as  guides  or  to  escape  pursuit. 

Bogus.  An  adjective  applied  to 
anything  spurious,  sham,  or  fraudu- 
lent, as  bogus  currencyt  bogus  trans- 
actions. The  word  came  from  Amer- 
ica, and  is  by  some  connected  with 
bogy;  but  there  are  other  sugges- 
tions. One  is  that  it  is  from  an 


Italian  named  Borghese  who,  about 
1837,  was  remarkably  successful  m 
amassing  a  fortune  in  the  Western 
States  by  means  of  forged  bills,  fic- 
titious cheques,  etc.  ,  another,  that 
ten  years  before  this  the  name  was 
given  to  an  apparatus  for  coining  false 
money  ;  while  Lowell  (Biglow  Papers) 
says,  "  I  more  than  suspect  the  word 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 


Bogy.  A  hobgoblin ,  a  person  or 
object  of  terror ;  a  bxigbear.  The 
word  appeared  only  in  the  early  19th 
century,  and  }s  probably  connected 
with  the  Scottish  bogle,  and  so  with 
the  obsolete  bug.  See  BUGBEAR. 

Colonel  Bogy.  A  name  given  in  golf 
to  an  imaginary  player  whose  score 
for  each  hole  is  settled  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  particular  club  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  lowest  that  a  good 
average  player  could  do  it  in.  Beating 
Bogy  or  the  Colonel,  is  playing  the  hole 
in  a  fewer  number  of  strokes. 

Bohe'mia,  The  Queen  of.  This  old 
public-house  sign  is  in  honour  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I,  who 
was  married  to  Frederick,  elector 
palatine,  for  whom  Bohemia  was 
raised  into  a  separate  kingdom.  It  is 
through  her  that  the  Hanoverians 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain. 

Bohe'mian.  A  slang  term  applied 
to  literary  men  and  artists  of  loose  and 
irregular  habits,  living  by  what  they 
can  pick  up  by  their  wits.  Originally 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  gipsies, 
from  the  belief  that  before  they  ap- 
peared in  western  Europe  they  had 
been  denizens  of  Bohemia,  or  because 
the  first  that  arrived  in  France  came 
by  way  of  Bohemia  (1427).  When 
they  presented  themselves  before  the 
gates  of  Pans  they  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  but  were  lodged  at 
La  Chapelle,  St.  Dems.  The  French 
nickname  for  gip'sies  is  cagoux  (un- 
sociables). 

Bohe'mian  Brethren.  A  religious 
sect  formed  out  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Hussites.  They  arose  at  Prague  in  the 
16th  century,  and  are  the  forerunners 
of  the  modern  Moravians. 

Bohort,  Sir.  A  knight  of  Arthur's 
Bound  Table,  brother  of  Sir  Lionel, 
and  nephew  of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
Also  called  Sir  Bors. 

Boiling-point.  He  was  at  boiling 
point,  very  angry  indeed.  Properly 
the  point  of  heat  at  which  water,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  boils  (212°  Fah- 
renheit, 100°  Centigrade,  80°  B,<§au- 
mur). 
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Boisserean  Collection 


Bolt 


Boissere'an  Collection.  A  collection 
of  early  specimens  of  German  art,  made 
by  the  brothers  Boisseree,  and  sold  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria  in  1836,  who 
housed  them  in  the  PinakotheJc  at 
Munich.  Sulpiz  Boisseree  died  in  1854, 
and  his  brother  Melchior  in  1851  ;  both 
were  born  at  Cologne. 

Bold.  Bold  as  Beauchamp.  It  is 
said  that  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  with  one  squire  and  six 
archers,  overthrew  100  armed  men  at 
Hogges,  in  Normandy,  in  1346. 

This  exploit  is  not  more  incredible 
than  that  attributed  to  Captal-de- 
Buch,  who,  with  forty  followers, 
cleared  Meaux  of  the  insurgents  called 
La  Jacquerie,  7,000  of  whom  were 
slain  by  this  little  band,  or  trampled 
to  death  in  the  narrow  streets  as  they 
fled  panic-struck  (1358). 

Bold  as  brass.  Downright  impu- 
dent ;  without  modesty.  Similarly 
we  say  "  brazen-faced." 

I  make  bold  to  say  I  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  ;  I  venture  to  say, 
(A  colloquialism  not  used  by  educated 
persons.) 

Bole'rium  Promontory.  Land's 
End ;  the  Bellermm  (see  BELLERUS) 
of  the  Romans. 

Bole'ro.  A  Spanish  dance ;  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

Bolingbroke.  Henry  IV  of  Eng- 
land; so  called  from  Bolingbroke,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born. 
(1367,  1899-1413.) 

Bollandists.  Editors  of  the  Ada 
Sanctorum  begun  by  John  Bollandus, 
Dutch  Jesuit  martyrologist  (1596- 
1665)  ;  the  first  two  volumes  were 
published  in  1643  ;  these  contain  the 
saints  commemorated  in  January. 
The  work  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the 
sixty-first  folio  volume  was  published 
in  1875. 

Bollen.  Swollen.  The  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  obsolete  English  verb,  bell, 
to  swell.  Hence  "  joints  bolne-big  " 
(Golding),  and  "  bolne  in  pride " 


(Gold 
(Pha 


(Phaer).    The  seed  capsule  or  pod  of 
flax  is  called  a  "  boll." 

The  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled  — 
2fcod.ix.31 

Bolo'gna  Stone.  A  sulphate  of 
baryta  found  in  masses  near  Bologna. 
After  being  heated,  powdered,  and 
exposed  to  the  light  it  becomes  phos- 
phorescent. 

Bolognese  School.  There  were  three 
periods  to  the  Bolognese  School  in 
painting — the  Early,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Eclectic.  The  first  was  founded 
by  Marco  Zoppo,  in  the  15th  century, 
and  its  best  exponent  was  Francia 
The  second  was  founded  in  the  16th 


century  by  BagnacavaJlo,  and  its 
chief  exponents  were  Prunatic'io, 
Tibaldi,  and  Nicolo  dell'  Aba'te.  The 
third  was  founded  by  the  Oarracci,  at 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and  its 
best  masters  have  been  Domemchi'no, 
Lanfranco,  Guido,  Schido'ne,  G-uerci'- 
no,  and  Alba'm. 

Bolshevik  or  (less  correctly)  Bol- 
shevist. Properly,  a  member  of 
the  Bussian  revolutionary  party  that 
seized  power  under  Lenin  in  1917,  de- 
clared war  on  capitalism  and  the 
bourgeoisie  in  all  lands,  and  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  supreme  rule  by 
the  proletariat.  The  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment was  so  called  because  it  pro- 
fessed to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
majority  (bolshe  is  the  comparative 
of  the  adjective  bolshoi,  big,  large,  and 
bolshevifa,  =  majority).  In  England 
the  name  bolshev^8t9  or  bolshie,  is  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are,  or  who  are 
suspected  of  being,  kind  of  "  super- 
anarchists  "  who  wish  to  overthrow 
the  whole  basis  of  society 

Bolt.  Originally  meaning  a  short, 
thick  arrow  with  a  blunt  head,  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  and  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  old  word  bolt  (O.Fr. 
bulter9  connected  with  Lat.  burra,  a 
coarse  cloth)  meaning  a  sieve,  or  to 
sieve.  This  latter  word  is  almost 
obsolete,  but  is  used  by  Browning: — 

The  curious  few 

Who  care  to  sift  a  business  to  the  bran 
Nor  coarsely  bolt  it  like  the  simpler  sort 

Ming  and  tlus  Book,  i,  923 

From  meaning  an  arrow  bolt  came 
to  be  applied  tot  the  door  fastening, 
which  is  of  a  similar  shape,  and  these 
meanings  (a  missile  capable  of  swift 
movement,  and  a  fastening)  have 
given  rise  to  combinations  and  phrases 
of  very  separated  meaning,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following. 

Bolted  arrow.  A  blunt  arrow  for 
shooting  young  rooks  with  a  cross- 
bow;  called  "bolting  rooks."  A  gun 
would  not  do,  and  an  arrow  would 
mangle  the  little  things  too  much. 

Bolt  upright.    Straight  as  an  arrow 

Wlnalnge  she  was,  as  is  a  Jolly  colt, 
Long  as  a,  roast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

OJtoucer    MiUer's  Veto,  77 

/  must  bolt*    Be  oft  like  an  arrow. 

The  fool's  bolt  is  soon  spent.  A 
foolish  archer  shoots  all  his  arrows  so 
heedlessly  that  he  leaves  himself  no 
resources  in  case  of  need. 

The  horse  bolted.  The  horse  shot  off 
like  a  bolt  or  arrow. 

To  bolt  food.  To  swallow  it  quickly 
without  waiting  to  chew  it  j  hence,  To 
bolt  a  Bill)  a  political  phrase  used  of 
Bills  that  are  passed  whole  before 
proper  time  or  opportunity  has  been 
given  for  their  consideration 
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Bolt  in  Tun 


Bona-roba 


To  bolt  out  the  truth.  To  blurb  it 
out ;  also  To  bolt  out,  to  exclude  or 
shut  out  by  bolting  the  door 

A  bolt  from  the  blue.  A  sudden  and 
wholly  unexpected  catastrophe  or 
event,  like  a  "  thunderbolt  "  from  the 
blue  sky,  or  flash  of  lightning  without 
warning  and  wholly  unexpected.  Here 
"  bolt "  is  used  for  hghtnmg,  though, 
of  course,  in  strict  language,  a  meteor- 
ite, not  a  nash  of  lightning,  is  a 
thunderbolt. 

Kamque  Diespiter 
Igni  coruaco  nubila  dividens, 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tenantes 
Eglt  equos  volucrenmue  currum 

Horace    1  Ode  xxxiv,  5,  etc 

Bolt  in  Tun.  In  heraldry,  a  bird- 
bolt,  in  pale,  piercing  through  a  tun, 
often  used  as  a  public-house  sign. 
The  punning  crest  of  Serjeant  Bolton, 
who  died  1787,  was  **  on  a  wreath  a 
tun  erect  proper,  transpierced  by  an 
arrow  fesseways  or."  Another  family 
of  the  same  name  has  for  crest  "  a 
tun  with  a  bird-bolt  through  it  pro- 
per*" A  third,  harping  on  the  same 
string,  has  "  a  bolt  gules  in  a  tun  or." 
The  device  was  adopted  as  a  public- 
house  sign  in  honour  of  some  family 
who  own  it  as  a  coat  of  arms. 

Bolton.  Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bol- 
ton. Give  me  some  advantage.  What 
you  say  must  be  qualified,  as  it  is  too 
strong.  Ray  says  that  a  collection  of 
proverbs  were  once  presented  to  the 
Virgin  Queen,  with  the  assurance  that 
it  contained  all  the  proverbs  in  the 
language ;  but  the  Queen  rebuked  the 
boaster  with  the  proverb,  "  Bate  me 
an  ace,  quoth  Bolton,"  a  proverb 
omitted  in  the  compilation.  John 
Bolton  was  one  of  the  courtiers  who 
used  to  play  cards  and  dice  with 
Henry  VIII,  and  nattered  the  king  by 
asking  him  to  allow  him  an  ace  or 
some  advantage  in  the  game. 

Bolus.  Properly,  a  rather  large- 
sized  pill ;  so  called  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  a  roundish  lump  of  clay. 
Apothecaries  are  so  called  because 
they  ad  -minister  boluses.  Similarly 
Mrs.  Suds  is  a  washerwoman  ;  Boots 
is  the  shoeblack  of  an  inn,  etc. 

George  Colman  adopted  the  name 
for  his  apothecary  who  wrote  his  labels 
in  rhyme,  one  of  which  was — 

When  taken, 

To  be  well  shaken , 

but  the  patient  being  shaken,  instead 
of  the  mixture,  died. 

Bomb.  A  metal  shell  filled  with  an 
explosive.  From  the  Gr.  bombos,  any 
deep,  especially  humming,  noise  (ulti- 
mately the  same  word  as  boom). 

Bombshell.  A  word  used  figura- 
tively in  much  the  same  way  as  bolt 
in  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 


Bomba.  King  Bomba.  A  nick- 
name given  to  Ferdinand  II,  King  of 
Naples,  in  consequence  of  his  cruel 
bombardment  of  Messi'na  in  1848,  in 
which  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of 
property  was  most  wanton. 

Bomba  II  was  the  nickname  given 
to  his  son  Francis  II  for  bombarding 
Palermo  in  1860.  He  was  also  called 
Bombali'no  (Little  Bomba) 

Bombast  literally  means  the  produce 
of  the  bombyx,  or  silk- worm  (Gr. 
bombusc)  ;  formerly  applied  to  cotton- 
wool used  for  padding,  and  hence  to 
inflated  language 

We  have  received  your  letters  full  of  love,  .   .  „ 
And  in  our  maiden  council  rated  them      .   . 
As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time 

Shakespeare    Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v,  2 

Bombastes  Furio'so.  One  who  talks 
big  or  in  an  ultra-bombastic  way. 
From  the  hero  of  a  burlesque  opera  so 
called  by  William  Barnes  Rhodes,  pro- 
duced in  1810  in  parody  of  Orlando 
Furioso. 

Bombas'tus.  Butler  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  refers  to  Paracelsus  (1493- 
1541),  whose  name  was  originally 
Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  BCohen- 
heim. 

Bombastus  kept  a  devil's  bird 
Shut  In  the  pommel  of  his  sword, 
That  taught  "Mm  aU  tlie  cunning  pranks 
Of  past  and  future  mountebanks 

Hitdibras,  pt.  it,  3 

Bombiti.    See  BABISAL  GUNS. 

Bon  Gaul  tier  Ballads,  Parodies  of 
contemporary  poetry  by  W.  E. 
Aytoun  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
They  first  appeared  in  Ta^t>s,  Fraser's, 
and  BlacJcwood's  Magazines  in  the 
'forties,  and  were  published  in  volume 
form  in  1855. 

Bon  gr6  mal  grfc  (Fr.).  Willing  or 
unwilling,  willy  rally,  nolens  volens. 
Laterally,  "  good  will  bad  will." 

Bon  mot  (Fr.).  A  good  or  witty 
saying  ;  a  pun  ;  a  clever  repartee. 

Bon  ton  (Fr).  Good  manners  or 
manners  accredited  by  good  society. 

Bon  vivant  (Fr.)  A  free  liver  ;  one 
who  indulges  in  the  "  good  things  of 
the  table.  Bon  viveur  means  much 
the  same,  but  is  rather  stronger,  sug- 
gesting one  who  makes  a  pursuit  of 
other  pleasures  besides  those  of  the 
table. 

Bona  fide  (Lat.)  Without  subter- 
fuge or  deception  ;  really  and  truly. 
Literally,  in  good  faith.  To  produce 
one's  bona  fides  is  to  produce  one's 
credentials,  to  give  proof  that  one  is 
what  he  appears  to  be  or  can  perform 
that  which  he  says  he  can. 

Bona-roOja  (from  Ifcal-  buona  roba, 
good  jstuft,  fine  gown,  fine  woman).  A 
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Bonduca 


Bonhomme 


courtesan  ;   so  called  from  the  smart- 
ness of  their  robes  or  dresses 

Wo  knew  where  tte  bona-robas  were. 

Shakespeare     It  Henry  IF,  111,  2 

Bonduca.  One  of  the  many  forms 
of  the  name  of  the  British  Queen, 
which  in  Latin  was  frequently  (and  in 
English  is  now  usually)  written 
Boadicea,  but  which  should  properly 
be  Bonduca.  Fletcher  wrote  a  fine 
tragedy  with  this  name  (1616),  the 
principal  characters  being  Caractacus 
and  Bonduca. 

Bone.  Old  thieves*  slang  for 
"  good/'  "  excellent."  From  the  ITr. 
Ion.  The  lozenge-shaped  mark 
chalked  by  tramps  and  vagabonds  on 
the  walls  of  houses  where  they  have 
been  well  received  is  known  among 
the  fraternity  as  a  "  bone." 

Also  slang  for  dice  and  counters 
used  at  cards  ;  and  the  man  who 
rattles  or  plays  the  bones  (a  castanet- 
hke  instrument)  in  nigger  troupes  is 
known  as  "  Uncle  Bones.'* 

Bone,  To.  To  filch,  as,  /  boned 
it  Shakespeare  (2  Henry  VI9  i,  3) 
says,  "  By  these  ten  bones,  my  lord 
..."  meaning  the  ten  fingers  ;  and 
(Hamlet,  111,  2)  calls  the  fingers 
"  pickers  and  stealers."  So  "  to 
bone  "  may  mean  to  finger,  that  is, 
"  to  pick  and  steal." 

Other  suggested  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  the  term  are  that  it  is  in 
allusion  to  the  way  in  which  a  dog 
makes  off  with  a  bone,  and  that  it  is 
a  corruption  of  the  slang  "  bonnet  " 


You  thought  that  I  was  buried  deep 

Quite  decent-like  and  chary, 
But  from  her  grave  In  Mary-bone, 

They've  come  and  boned  your  Mary  1 

Hood    Mary'tQhost 

A  bone  of  contention.  A  disputed 
point  ,  a  point  not  yet  settled.  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  the  proverb 
about  "  Two  dogs  fighting  for  a  bone," 
etc. 

Bred  in  the  bone.  A  part  of  one's 
nature.  "  What's  bred  in  the  bone 
will  come  out  in  the  flesh."  A  natural 
propensity  cannot  be  repressed.  Na- 
turam  furcd  expellas>  autem  usque 
redibit. 

I  have  a  bone  in  my  throat.  I  can- 
nob  talk  ;  I  cannot  answer  your 
question. 

I  have  a  bone  in  my  leg.  An  excuse 
given  to  children  for  not  moving  from 
one's  seat,  Similarly,  "  I  have  a  bone 
in  my  arm,"  and  must  be  excused 
using  it  for  the  present 

Napier's  bones.     See  NAPIER. 

One  end  is  sure  to  be  bone.  It  won't 
come  up  to  expectation  "  All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters."  An  American  ex- 
pression. 


To  give  one  a  bone  to  pick .  To  throw 
a  sop  to  Cerberus  ;  to  give  a  lucrative 
appointment  to  a  troublesome  oppo- 
nent or  a  too  zealous  ally  in  order  to 
silence  him  and  keep  him  out* of  the 
way.  It  is  a  method  frequently  re- 
sorted to  in  political  life  ;  one  whose 
presence  is  not  convenient  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  sent  to  the 
Lords,  given  a  Colonial  appointment, 
or  a  judgeship,  etc. 

To  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  one.  To 
have  an  unpleasant  matter  to  discuss 
and  settle  This  is  another  allusion 
from  the  kennel.  Two  dogs  and  one 
bone  invariably  forms  an  excellent 
basis  for  a  fight. 

To  make  no  bones  about  the  matter 
To  do  it,  say  it,  etc.,  without  hesita- 
tion ;  to  offer  no  opposition,  present 
no  difficulty  or  scruple.  Dice  are 
called  "  bones,"  and  the  Fr.  flatter  le  d<! 
(to  mince  the  matter)  is  the  opposite 
of  our  expression.  To  make  no  bones 
of  a  thing  is  not  to  flatter,  or  "  make 
much  of,'*  or  humour  the  dice  in 
order  to  show  favour.  Hence,  without 
more  bones.  Without  further  scruple 
or  objection. 

Bone-grubber.  A  person  who  grubs 
about  dustbins,  gutters,  etc.,  for  re- 
fuse bones,  which  he  sells  to  bone- 
grinders,  and  other  dealers  in  suqh 
stores  ;  also  a  resurrectionist  (q.v.}, 

Bone-lace.  Lace  woven  on  bobbins 
made  of  trotter-bones. 

Bone-shaker.  An  "  antediluvian," 
dilapidated  four-wheel  cab  ;  also  an 
early  type  of  bicycle  in  use  before 
rubber  tyres,  the  chain  drive,  spring 
saddles,  etc,,  were  thought  of. 

Bonfire.  Originally  a  bone-flres  that 
is,  a  fire  made  of  bones;  see  the 
Festyvall  of  14.93,  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  in  1515 :  "  In  the  worship 
of  St  John,  the  people  .  .  made 
three  manner  of  fires-  one  was  of 
clean  bones  and  no  wood,  and  that 
is  called  a  bonefire ;  another  of 
clean  wood  and  no  bones,  and 
that  is  called  a  wood-fire  .  .  .  and 
the  third  is  made  of  wood  and 
bones,  and  is  called  '  St.  John's 
fire  *  "  ;  and : — 

In  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  they  make  fires  In 

the  public  street*         .  -with  bones  of  oxen,  sheep,  etc 
heaped  together          Ivence  came  the  origin  of  bon- 
fires —Lelani,,  1552. 

Bonhomie"  (Fr.).  Kindness,  good 
nature  ;  free  and  easy  manners  ;  the 
quality  of  being  "  a  good  fellow." 

I  never  knew  a  more  prepossessing  man.    His  bonhomie 
was  infectious  — 0  J>  Warner    Zittle  Journey,  ch  vi. 

Bonhomme.      A    French    peasant 
See  JACQUES  BONHOMMB. 
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Bon'Ifaee.  A  sleek,  good-tempered, 
jolly  landlord.  From  Farquhar's 
comedy  of  Beaux'  Stratagem  (1707). 

St.  Boniface.  The  apostle  of  Ger- 
many, an  Anglo-Saxon  whose  original 
name  was  W^n^fr^d  or  Winfnth. 
(680-750.) 

St.  Boniface's  cup.  An  extra  cup  of 
wine ;  an  excuse  for  an  extra  glass. 
Pope  Boniface,  we  are  told  in  the 
Ebnetatis  Encomium,  instituted  an  in- 
dulgence to  those  who  drank  his  good 
health  after  grace,  or  the  health  of  the 
Pope  of  the  time  being.  This  prob- 
ably refers  to  Boniface  VI,  an  aban- 
doned profligate  who  was  elected  Pope 
by  the  mob  in  896  and  held  the  posi- 
tion for  only  fifteen  days.  The  only 
Saint  Boniface  to  be  Pope  was  Boni- 
face I,  who  died  in  422. 

Bonne  Bouehe  (Fr.).  A  delicious 
morsel ;  -a  tit- bit  (tid-bit). 

Tills  man  was  capable  of  speaking  tie  trath  even  to  a 
•woman,  not  as  a  luxury  and  a  bonne  towshe,  but  as  a 
matter  of  habit  — M arton  Crawford  Mr  Itaac*,  ch.  ir 

Bonnet.  A  player  at  a  gaming- 
table, or  bidder  at  an  auction,  to  lure 
others  to  play  or  bid,  so  called  be 
cause  he  blinds  the  eyes  of  his  dupes, 
just  as  if  he  had  struck  their  bonnet 
over  their  eyes. 

Braid  bonnet.  The  old  Scotch  cap, 
made  of  milled  woollen,  without  seam 
or  lining 

Glengarry  bonnet.  The  Highland 
bonnet,  which  rises  to  a  point  in  front. 

He  has  a  green  bonnet.  Has  failed 
in  trade.  In  France  it  used  to  be 
customary,  even  in  the  17th  century, 
for  bankrupts  to  wear  a  green  bonnet 
(cloth  cap). 

He  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet.    See  BEE. 

Bonnet  Lairds.  Local  magnates  or 
petty  squires  of  Scotland,  who  wore 
the  braid  bonnet,  like  the  common 
people. 

Bonnet-piece.  A  gold  coin  of  James 
V  of  Scotland,  the  king's  head  on 
which  wears  a  bonnet. 

Bonnet  Rouge.  The  red  cap  of 
Liberty  worn  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  revolution.  It  is  the  emblem 
of  Bed  ^Republicanism. 

Bonnie  Dundee.  John  Graham,  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee.  Born 
about  1649,  he  became  a  noted  soldier 
to.  the  Stuart  cause,  and  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Killiecrankie  in  1689. 

BonnlvarL    See  CHILLON. 

Bonny-clabber.  Sour  buttermilk 
used  as  a  drmk.  (Irish,  bainne,  niilk  ; 
claba,  thick  or  thickened.) 

It  Is  against  my  freehoWt,  my  inheritance, 
MyfWagna  Charts  cor  lattfteal, 
To  drink  such  balderdash,  or  bonny-clabber  1 
Give  me  good  wine  1 

Jfat  Jontan    The  New  Inn,  I,  L 


Bono  Johnny.  John  Bull  is  sc 
called  in  the  East  Indies 

Bontemps.  Roger  Bontemps  (Fr.)« 
The  personification  of  "  Never  say 
die."  The  phrase  is  from  Beranger. 

Vbua  pauvres,  pleins  d'envie  , 

Vous  riches,  desireux , 
Vous,  dont  Ir  char  devie 

Apres  un  coura  heureux  , 
Voua,  qui,  perdrez  peut-e"tre 

Des  titres  eclatans, 
Eh.  I  gal  1  prenez  pour  maitre 

Le  ffros  Roger  Bontemps 

Ye  poor,  with  envy  goaded 

Ye  rich,  for  more  who  long  , 
Ye  who  by  fortune  loaded 

Find  all  things  going  wrong 
Ye  who  by  some  disaster 

See  all  your  cables  break 
From  henceforth  for  your  master 

Bluff  Roger  Bontemps  take          SOS 

Bonus.  Something  "  extra  "  ;  some- 
thing over  and  above  what  was  ex- 
pected, due,  or  earned ;  something 
"  to  the  good "  (Lat.  bonus,  good). 
An  extra  dividend  paid  to  share- 
holders out  of  surplus  profits  is  called 
a  bonus  ;  so  is  the  portion  of  profits 
distributed  to  certain  insurance-policy- 
holders  ;  and  also — as  was  the  custom 
in  the  case  of  Civil  Servants  and  others 
— a  payment  made  to  clerks,  work- 
men, etc.,  over  and  above  that  stipu- 
lated for  to  meet  some  special  con- 
tingency that  had  been  unprovided 
for  when  the  rate  was  fixed. 

Bonze.  The  name  given  by  Euro- 
peans to  the  Buddhist  clergy  of  the 
Far  Bast,  particularly  of  Japan.  In 
China  the  name  is  given  to  the  priests 
of  the  Fohists. 

Booby.  A  spiritless  fool,  who  suffers 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon. 

Ye  bread-and-butter  rogues,  do  ye  run  from  me  ? 
An  my  side  would  give  me  leave,  I  would  so  hunt  ye, 
Ye  porridge-gutted  slaves,  ye  veal-broth,  boobies  I 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher     Humorous  Lieutenant,  m,  vIL 

The  player  who  comes  in  last  in 
whist-drives,  etc. ;  the  lowest  boy  in 
the  class. 

Also  a  species  of  Gannet,  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  that  it  is  so 
tame  that  it  can  often  be  taken  by 
hand. 

A  booby  will  never  make  a  hawk. 
The  booby,  that  allows  itself  to  be 
fieeced  by  other  birds,  will  never 
become  a  bird  of  prey  itself. 

To  beat  the  booby.  A  sailor's  term 
for  warming  the  hands  by  striking 
them  under  the  armpits. 

Booby-prize.  The  prize — often  one 
of  a  humorous  or  worthless  kind — 
given  to  the  "  booby  "  at  whist-drives, 
etc,,  i.e.  to  the  player  who  makes  the 
lowest  score. 

Booby-trap.  A  pitcher  of  water, 
book,  or  something  else,  balanced 
gingerly  on  the  top  of  a  door  set  ajar, 
so  that  when  the  booby  or  victim  is 
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enticed  to  pass  through  the  door,  the 
pitcher  or  book  falls  on  him. 

Boojum.    See  SNARK. 

Book  (A.S.  boc ;  Dan  beuke;  Ger 
buche,  a  beech-tree).  Beech-bark  was 
employed  for  carving  names  on  before 
the  invention  of  printing 

Here  on  ray  trunk's  surviving  frame, 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten,  name       .  . 
As  love's  own  altar,  honour  me 
Sparer  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree 

Campbell    Beech  Tree's  Petition. 

In  betting  the  book  is  the  record  of 
bets  made  by  the  bookmaker  with  dif- 
ferent people  on  different  horses  The 
bookmaker  who  knows  his  business 
can  generally  arrange  this  by  means  of 
balancing,  cross -betting,  etc  ,  so  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  him  to 
lose. 

In  whist,  bridge,  etc.,  the  book  is 
the  first  six  tricks  taken  by  either  side 
The  whole  pack  of  cards  is  sometimes 
called  a  'f  book "— -short  for  "the 
Devil's  picture-book." 

Bell,  book  and  candle.      See  BELL. 

Beware  of  a  man  of  one  book.  Never 
attempt  to  controvert  the  statement 
of  anyone  in  his  own  special  subject. 
A  shepherd  who  cannot  read  will  know 
more  about  sheep  than  the  wisest 
bookworm.  This  caution  is  given  by 
St.  Thomas  Aqui'nas, 

He  is  in  my  books,  or  in  my  good 
books.  The  former  is  the  older  form  ; 
both  mean  to  be  in  favour.  The  word 
book  was  at  one  time  used  more 
widely,  a  single  sheet,  or  even  a 
list  being  called  a  book.  To  be 
in  my  books  is  to  be  on  my  list  of 
friends. 

I  was  so  much  In  his  books,  that  at  his  decease  he  left 
me  bis  lamp  — Addison 

If  yon  want  to  keep  In  her  good  books,  don't  call  her 
"  the  old  lady  "—Dickens 

He  is  in  my  block  (or  bad")  books.  In 
disfavour  See  BLACK  BOOKS. 

On  the  books.  On  the  list  of  a  club, 
the  list  of  candidates,  the  list  of 
voters,  or  any  official  list.  At  Cam- 
bridge University  they  say  "  on  the 
boards.*' 

Out  of  my  books.  Not  in  favour  ;  no 
longer  in  my  list  of  friends. 

The  battle  of  the  books.  The  Boyle 
controversy  (q.v.). 

That  does  not  suit  my  book.  Does 
not  accord  with  my  arrangements. 
The  reference  is  to  betting-books,  in 
which  the  bets  are  formally  entered. 

The  Book  of  Books.  The  Bible; 
also  called  simplv  "  the  Book,"  or 
"  the  good  Book." 

The  Book  of  Life,  or  of  Fate.  In 
Bible  language,  a  register  of  the  names 
of  those  who  are  to  inherit  eternal 
Me  (Phil,  iv,  3  ;  Rev.  xx,  12). 

To  book  it.    To  take  down  an  order  ; 


to  make  a  memorandum  ;  to  enter  in 
a  book. 

To  bring  him  to  book  To  make  him 
prove  his  words  ;  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count. Make  him  show  that  what  he 
says  accords  with  what  is  written  down 
in  the  indentures,  the  written  agree- 
ment, or  the  book  which  treats  of  the 
sub]ect. 

To  kiss  the  book.     See  Kiss. 

To  know  one's  book.  To  know  one's 
own  interest ;  to  know  on  which  side 
one's  bread  is  buttered.  Also,  to  have 
made  up  one's  mind. 

To  speak  by  the  book.  To  speak  with 
meticulous  exactness.  To  speak  liter- 
atim, according  to  what  is  in  the  book. 

To  speak  like  a  book.  To  speak  with 
great  precision  and  accuracy ;  to  be 
full  of  information.  Often  used  of  a 
pedant. 

To  speak  without  book.  To  speak 
without  authority ;  from  memory 
only,  without  consulting  or  referring 
to  the  book. 

To  take  one's  name  off  the  books.  To 
withdraw  from  a  club.  In  the  passive 
voice  it  means  to  be  excluded,  or  no 
longer  admissible  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  institution  See  On  the  books, 
above. 

Book-keeper.  Used  humorously  for 
one  who  borrows  books  and  does  not 
return  them,  but  properly  for  a  clerk 
who  keeps  the  accounts  in  merchant's 
offices,  etc  Book-keeping  is  the  sys- 
tem of  keeping  debtor  and  creditor 
accounts  in  books  provided  for  the 
purpose,  either  by  single  or  by  double 
entry.  In  the  first  named  each  debit 
or  credit  is  entered  only  once  into  ,the 
ledger,  either  as  a  debit  or  credit  item, 
under  the  customer's  or  salesman's 
name  ;  in  double  entry,  each  item  is 
entered  twice  into  the  ledger,  once  on 
the  debit  and  once  on  the  credit  side. 

Waste  book.  A  book  in  which  items 
are  not  posted  under  heads,  but  as 
each  transaction  occurred. 

Day  book  A  book  in  which  are  set 
down  the  debits  and  credits  which 
occur  day  by  day.  These  are  ulti- 
mately "  posted  "  in  the  ledger  (q.v.). 

Bookland.    See  BOCKLAKD. 

Bookmaker.  A  professional  betting 
man  who  makes  a  "  book  "  (see  above) 
on  horse-races,  etc.  Also  called  a 
bookie. 

Booksellers'  Row.  See  HOLTWELL 
STREET. 

Bookworm.  One  always  poring  over 
books  ;  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
maggot  that  eats  holes  in  books,  and 
lives  both  in  and  on  its  leaves 

Boom.  A  sudden  and  great  demand 
of  a  thing,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in 
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its  price.  This  usage  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  arisen  m  America, 
probably  with  allusion  to  the  sudden- 
ness and  rush  with  which  the  shares 
"  go  off,"  the  same  word  being  used 
for  the  rush  of  a  ship  under  press  of 
sail.  The  word  arises  from  the  sound 
of  booming  or  rushing  water,  and  the 
sound  made  by  the  bittern  is  known 
as  booming. 

The    boom    was    something    wonderful.    Everybody 
bought,  everybody  sold—  Mark  Twna      Life  on  the 
ppt,  ch.  57 


Boom,  a  spar  on  board  ship,  or  the 
chained  line  of  spars,  balks  of  timber, 
etc.,  used  as  a  barrier  to  protect  har- 
bours, is  the  Dutch  boom,  meaning  a 
tree  or  pole,  our  beam. 

Boom-passenger.  A  convict  on 
board  a  transport  ship,  who  was 
chained  to  the  boom  when  made  to 
take  his  daily  exercise. 

Boon  Companion.  A  convivial 
companion.  A  bon  vivant  is  one  fond 
of  good  living.  "  Who  leads  a  good 
life  is  sure  to  live  well."  (BV.  bon, 
good.) 

Boot.  An  instrument  of  torture 
made  of  four  pieces  of  narrow  board 
nailed  together,  of  a  length  to  fit  the 
leg.  The  leg  being  placed  therein, 
wedges  were  inserted  till  the  victim 
confessed  or  fainted. 

All  your  empirics  could  never  do  the  like  cure  upon,  the 
gout  as  the  rack  in.  England  or  your  Scotch  boots.— 
Marstcn  The  Malcontent. 

Soot  and  saddle.  The  order  to 
cavalry  for  mounting.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Fr.  boute  selle,  put  on 
the,  saddle,  and  is  nothing  to  do  with 
boots. 

I  measure  five  feet  ten  inches  witliout 
my  boots.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
chopine  (qv.)  or  high-heeled  boot, 
worn  at  one  time  to  increase  the 
stature 

Like  old  boots.  Slang  for  vigorously  ; 
"  like  anything."  "I  was  working 
like  old  boots  "  means  "  I  was  doing 
my  very  utmost." 

Seven-leagued  boots.  The  boots  worn 
by  the  giant  in  the  fairy  tale,  called 
The  Seven-leagued  Boots.  A  pace 
taken  in  them  measured  seven  leagues 

The  boot  is  on  the  other  leg  The  case 
is  altered  ;  you  and  I  have  changed 
places,  and  whereas  before  /  appeared 
to  be  in  the  wrong  you  are  now  shown 
to  be. 

The  order  of  the  boot.  "  The  sack  "  ; 
notice  of  dismissal  from  one's  employ- 
ment. 

To  go  to  bed  in  his  boots.  To  be  very 
tipsy. 

To  have  one's  heart  in  one's  boots 
To  be  utterly  despondent  ;  a  humor* 


,ous  way  of  saying  to  bo  as  down- 
Ihearted,  or  Zo^-spirited,  as  possible. 

Boot.  I  tvill  give  you  that  to  boot, 
it  e.  m  addition.  The  AS.  b6t  (Gothic 
bdta]  means  advantage,  good,  profit ; 
as  in  Milton's  "  Alas,  what  boots  it 
,with  uncessant  care  "  (Zycidas),  Alas, 
what  profit  is  it  .  .  .  ? 

It  also  meant  compensation  paid 
for  injury  ;  reparation.  Cp.  HOTTSE- 

BOTE. 

As  anyone  shall  be  more  powerful  or  higher  in 
degree,  shall  he  the  more  deeply  make  boot  for  sin,  and 
pay  for  every  misdeed  — Laws  of  King  Ethdred. 

Bootless  errand.  An  unprofitable 
or  futile  message. 

I  sent  him 
Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back 

Shakespeare     1  Henry  IV,  Hi,  1 

When  bale  is  highest  boot  is  nighest. 
See  BALE. 

Boot-Jack.    See  JACK. 

Bodtes.  Greek  for  "  the  plough- 
man "  ;  the  name  of  the  constellation 
which  contains  the  bright  star,  Arc- 
tuxus  (q.v.).  See  also  ICARIUS  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  mythology,  Bootes 
invented  the  plough,  to  which  he 
yoked  two  oxen,  and  at  death,  being 
taken  to  heaven  with  his  plough  and 
oxen,  was  made  a  constellation. 
Homer  calls  it  "  the  wagoner,"  i.e.  the 
wagoner  of  "  Charles's  Wain  "  the 
Great  Bear. 

Wide  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  north, 
That  see  BoBtes  urge  his  tardy  wain 

Thomson     Winter,  834 

Boots.  A  servant  at  inns,  etc., 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  boots. 
Dickens  has  a  Christmas  Tale  (1855) 
called  The  Boots  of  the  Holly-tree  Inn. 

The  bishop  with  the  shortest  period 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  read  prayers,  is  collo- 
quially known  as  the  "  Boots,"  per- 
haps because  he  walks  into  the  House 
in  a  dead  man's  shoes  or  boots,  i  e.  he 
was  not  there  till  some  bishop  died  and 
left  a  vacancy. 

Booty,  Playing  booty.  A  trick  of 
dishonest  jockeys — appearing  to  use 
every  effort  to  come  in  first,  but  really 
determined  to  lose  the  race. 

Mr  Kemble  [in  the  Iron,  Chest}  gave  a  slight  touch  of 
the  jockey,  and  "played  booty"  He  seemed  to  do 
justice  to  the  play,  but  really  ruined  its  success  — George 
Oohnan  the  Younger 

Boozed.  Partly  intoxicated.  Though 
generally  regarded  as  slang,  this  is  the 
Mid.E.  bousen,  to  drink  deeply,  prob- 
ably connected  with  Dut.  bmzen>  and 
Ger.  bousen,  to  drink  to  excess. 
Spenser  uses  the  word  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Gluttony: — 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eat, 
And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  boozing  can, 

Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  drunken  corse  he  acarse  upholden  can, 

faerie  Qjwtne,  I»  iv»  22. 
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Borough  English 


Bor.  A  familiar  terra  of  address  in 
East  Anglia  to  a  lad  or  young  man  , 
as,  "  Well,  bor,  I  saw  the  mauther  you 
spoke  of  " — i.e.  "  Well,  sir,  I  saw  the 

lass '"      It   is    connected    with 

the   Dut.   bo&r,   a  farmer,   and  with 
the  -bour  of  neighbour, 

Bor  (in  Scandinavian  mythology). 
See  BORR. 

Borachlo.  Originally  a  Spanish 
wine  bottle  made  of  goat-skin ;  hence 
a  drunkard,  one  who  fills  himself  with 
wine. 

A  follower  of  Don  John,  in  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  is  called  Borachio  ; 
he  thus  plays  upon  his  own  name: — 

I  will  like  a  truo  drunkard  Iborachio]  utter  all  to  tb.ee 
—Act  ill,  5 

Bor'ak  or  Al  Borak  (the  lightning). 
The  animal  brought  by  Gabriel  to 
carry  Mahomet  to  the  seventh  heaven, 
and  itself  received  into  Paradise,  It 
had  the  face  of  a  man,  but  the  cheeks 
of  a  horse  ;  its  eyes  were  like  jacinths, 
but  brilliant  as  the  stars  ;  it  had  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  a  man,  and  glittered  all  over 
with  radiant  light. 

the  Prophet's  ascent  to  the  third  heaven  on  the 
horse  Borak,  with  a  peacock's  tail  and  a  woman's  face 
(I  mean  the  horse)  — T  Mope  Antutasws,  vol  i,  p  197 
(1820) 

Borda'r.  In  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
a  villein  of  the  lowest  rank  who  did 
menial  service  for  his  lord  in  return  for 
his  cottage ,  the  bordars,  or  bordani, 
were  the  labourers,  and  the  word  is 
the  Med.  Lat.  bordanus,  a  cottager. 

Border,  The.  The  frontier  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which,  from  the 
llth  to  the  15th  century,  was  the 
field  of  constant  forays,  and  a  most 
fertile  source  of  ill  blood  between 
North  and  South  Britain. 

March,  march,  Ettrlck  and  Teviotdale. 

Why  the  dell  dtnna  ye  march  forward  ha  order  I 
March,  inarch,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale — 

All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  border 

Scott    The  Monastery 

Border  Minstrel.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771-1832).  because  he  sang  of  the 
border, 

Border  States,  The.  The  five 
"  slave  "  states  (Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri) 
which  lay  next  to  the  "  free  states  " 
were  so  called  m  the  .American  Civil 
War.  1861-65. 

Bore,  A.  A  person  who  bestows 
his  tediousness  on  you .  one  who 
wearies  you  with  his  prate,  his  com- 
pany, or  his  solicitations. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  un* 
certain  ;  in  the  18th  century  it  was 
used  as  an  equivalent  for  ennui ; 
hence,  for  one  who  suffers  from  ennui, 


and  afterwards  for  that  which,  or  one 
who,  causes  ennui. 

In  racing  terminology  fo  bore  is  to 
ride  so  that  another  horse  is  thrust  or 
pushed  off  the  course,  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  also  used  of  boats  in  rowing  ;  in 
pugilistic  language  it  is  to  force  one's 
opponent  on  to  the  ropes  of  the  ring 
by  sheer  weight. 

Their  fighting  code  stood  In  great  need  of  revision,  is 
empowering  them  not  only  to  bore  their  man  to  the  ropes, 
but  also  to  hit  him  when  he  was  down  —  Dickens 

Edwin  DrooA,  ch.  xvii. 

Bor'eas.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
god  of  the  north  wind,  and  the  north 
wind  itself.  He  was  the  son  of 
Astreeus,  a  Titan,  and  Eos,  the  morn- 
ing, and  lived  in  a  cave  of  Mount 
HfiepauSj  in  Thrace. 

Cease,  rude  Boreas  1  blustering  railer 

Geo  Alex  Stevens 

Hence  boreal,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
north. 

In  radiant  streams, 

Bright  over  Europe,  bursts  the  Boreal  morn. 
Thornton 


Born.  Born  in  the  purple  (a  trans- 
lation of  Gr.  porphyrogenitus).  The 
infant  of  royal  parents  m  opposition 
to  one  born  in  the  gutter,  or  the  child 
of  beggars.  This  refers  to  the  chamber 
lined  with  porphyry  by  one  of  the 
Byzantine  empresses  for  her  accouche- 
ment, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purple  robes  of  royalty 

JZoe,  the  fourth  wile  of  Leo  VI,  gave  birth  to  the  future 
Btnperor  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  in  the  purple 
chamber  of  the  imperial  palace  —  Unlay  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires,  vol  i. 

Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 
mouth.  Bora  to  good  luck  ;  born  with 
hereditary  wealth.  The  reference  is 
to  the  usual  gift  of  a  silver  spoon  by 
the  godfather  or  godmother  of  a  child. 
The  lucky  child  does  not  need  to  wait 
for  the  gift,  for  it  is  born  with  it  in 
its  mouth  or  inherits  it  at  birth  A 
phrase  with  a  similar  meaning  is  born 
under  a  lucky  star  ;  this,  of  course,  is 
from  astrology. 

In  all  my  born  days.  Ever  since  I 
was  born  ;  in  all  my  experience. 

Not  born  yesterday.  Not  to  be  taken 
in  ;  worldly  wise. 

Poets  are  born9  not  made.  One  can 
never  be  a  poet  by  mere  training  or 
education  if  one  has  been  born  with- 
out the  "  divine  afflatus,"  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  phrase  Poeta  nas- 
citur  non  fit,  of  which  an  extension 
is  Nascimitr  poetce  fimus  oratores, 
we  are  born  poets,  we  are  made 
orators. 

Borough  English.  A  custom  by 
which  real  estate  passes  to  the  youngest 
instead  of  the  eldest  son  It  is  of  Eng- 
lish, as  opposed  to  French,  pngm,  and 
was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Norman  custom. 


Borowe 


Bosporus 


If  the  father  has  no  son,  then  the 
youngest  daughter  is  sole  heiress.  If 
neither  wife,  son,  nor  daughter,  the 
youngest  brother  inherits  ,  if  no 
brother,  the  youngest  sister  ;  if  neither 
brother  not  yet  sister,  then  the 
youngest  next  of  kin.  See  CRADUS- 
HOLDING,  and  cp.  G-AVELKIND. 

The  custom  of  Borough  English  abounds  In  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  Somer- 
set. In  the  Midlands  it  is  rare,  and  north  of  the  Humber 
.  .  .  It  does  not  seem  to  occur — F  Pollock 
MaffatfM,  xlvt.  (1882) 

Borowe.    See  BORROW. 


Borr.  In  Scandinavian 
the  son  of  Buri  (see  AUDHUMLA)  and 
father  of  Odm,  Ville,  Ve,  and  Hertha 
or  Earth.  The  priests  claimed  descent 
from,  him* 

Borre.  The  name  given  to  the  Bull 
in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox 

Borrow.  Originally  a  noun  (A.S. 
borg)  meaning  a  pledge  or  security,  the 
modern  sense  of  the  verb  depended  on 
the  actual  giving  in  pledge  of  some- 
thing as  security  for  the  loanj  a 
security  is  not  now  essential  in  a 
borrowing  transaction,  but  the  idea 
that  the  loan  is  the  property  of  the 
lender  and  must  be  returned  some 
day  is  always  present  The  noun 
sense  is  seen  m  the  old  oath  St.  George 
to  boroioe*, which  is  short  for  "I  take 
St.  George  as  pledge,"  or  "as  wit- 
ness "  ;  also  in: — 

Te  may  retain  as  borrows  my  two  priests — Scott 
Ivanhoe,  cfa.  xxxtiL 

Borrowed  or  borrowing  days.  The 
last  three  days  of  March  are  said  to 
be  "  borrowed  from  April,"  as  is 
shown  by  the  proverb  in  Bay's  Col- 
lection—  "March  borrows  three  days 
of  April,  and  they  are  ilL."  The  follow- 
ing is  an  old  rhyme  on  the  same 
topic ; — 

March  said  to  Aperlll, 

I  see  3  hoggs  [hoggeti,  sheep]  upon  a  hill ; 

And  if  you'll  lend  me  dayes  3 

I'll  foxd  a  way  to  make  them  dee  [die] 

The  first  o*  them  was  wind  and  weet, 

The  second  o'  them  wus  snaw  and  sleet. 

The  third  o'  them  wus  sic  a  freeze 

It  froze  the  birds'  nebs  to  the  trees, 

But  when  the  Borrowed  Days  were  gane 

The  3  silly  hoggs  came  hirpling  [limping']  hame. 

February  also  (in  Scotland)  has  its 
"  borrowed  "  days.  They  are  the  12th, 
13th  and  14th,  which  are  said  to  be 
borrowed  from  January.  If  these 
prove  stormy  the  year  will  be  favoured 
with  good  weather ;  but  if  fine,  the 
year  will  be  foul  and  unfavourable. 
They  are  called  by  the  Scots  FaoiL- 
teach,  and  hence  faoilteach  means 
execrable  weather. 

Bors,  Sir.    See  BOHORT. 

Borstall  (A.S.  beork,  a  hill,  and 
steall)  place,  or  stigol,  stile) .  A  narrow 
roadway  up  the  steep  ascent  of  hills 


or  downs.  The  word  has  given  the 
name  to  the  village  of  Borstal,  near 
Bochester  (Kent),  and  hence  to  the 
Borstal  system,  a  method  of  treating 
youthful  offenders  against  the  law  by 
technical  instruction  and  education  in 
order  to  prevent  their  drifting  into 
the  criminal  classes.  The  first  re- 
formatory of  this  kind  was  instituted 
at  Borstal  in  1902. 

Bos  in  lingua.  A  Latin  proverbial 
saying,  meaning  literally  "an  ox  on 
the  tongue,"  but  figuratively  imply- 
ing that  there  is  a  weighty  reason 
(generally  bribery)  for  keeping  silence 
about  something. 

Thus  have  some  been,  startled  at  the  proverb,  Sos-m 
lingua,  confusedly  apprehending  how  a  man  should  be 
said  to  have  an  Oxe  in  his  tongue  that  would  not  speak 
his  mind ,  which  was  no  more  than  that  a  piece  of  money 
had  silenced  him  for  by  the  Oxe  was  onely  Implied  a 
piece  of  coin  stamped  with  that  figure,  first  currant  with 
the  Athenian*,  and  after  among  the  Romaic  — Sir  Thos 
Browne  Pteudodoscia  Eptdermca 

Bosh.  A  Persian  word  meaning 
worthless.  It  was  popularized  by 
James  Morier,  author  of  Adventures  of 
Hayji  Baba  of  Ispahan  (1824),  and 
other  eastern  romances. 

I  always  like  to  read  old  Darwin's  Love  of  the  Plants 
bosh  as  it  is  In  a  scientific  point  of  view  — Kingsley     Two 
Yean  Ago,ch.x. 

Bosky.  On  the  verge  of  drunken- 
ness. This  is  a  slang  term,  and  it  is 
isibly  connected  with  the  legitimate 
"  j  meaning  bushy,  or  covered  with 
thickets,  as  in  Shakespeare's: — 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 

Temp^  iv,  1,  81, 

As  "  bosky  acres  "  were  overshadowed 
or  obscured,  so  can  a  "  bosky  man  " 
be  said  to  be. 

Bosom  Friend.  A  very  dear  friend. 
Nathan  says,  "  It  lay  in  his  bosom, 
and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter  " 
(2  Sam.  xii,  3).  Bosom  fiiend,  ami  de 
cceur.  St.  John  is  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  "  bosom 
friend  "  of  Jesus. 

Bosom  Sermons.  Sermons  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  learnt  by 
heart ;  not  extempore  ones  or  those 
delivered  from  notes. 

The  preaching  from  "  bosom  sermons,"  or  from  writing, 
being  considered  a  lifeless  practice  before  the  Reforma- 
tion,—£lunt .  Reformation,  in  England,  p,  179 

Bosporus  (incorrectly  written  Bos- 
phorus)  is  a  Greek  compound  mean- 
ing "  the  ford  of  the  ox,"  or  "  Ox- 
ford." Legend  says  that  Zeus  greatly 
loved  lo,  and  changed  her  into  a  white 
cow  or  heifer  from  fear  of  Hera  ;  to 
flee  from  whom  lo  swam  across  the 
strait,  which  was  thence  called  boa 
poros,  the  passage  of  the  cow.  Hera 
discovered  the  trick,  and  sent  a  gadfly 
to  torment  lo,  who  was  made  to 
wander,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  from  land 
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Boss 


Bottom 


to  land.  The  wanderings  of  lo  were 
a  favourite  subject  of  story  with  the 
ancients.  Ultimately,  the  persecuted 
Argive  princess  found  rest  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile. 

Boss,  a  master,  is  the  Dut.  baas, 
head  of  the  household.  Hence  the 
great  man,  chief,  an  overseer. 

The  word  is  of  much  more  widely 
extended  use  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England,  it  having  been  attached 
to  political  leaders,  financial  magnates, 
etc.,  who — generally  by  dubious 
methods — seek  to  obtain  a  prepon- 
derating influence.  Hence  boss-rule, 
and  the  verb  to  boss,  which  has  be- 
come common  in  England  also. 

Boss-eyed.  Slang  for  having  one 
eye  injured,  or  a  bad  squint,  or  for 
having  only  one  eye  in  all.  Hence, 
boss  one's  shot,  to  miss  one's  aim,  as  a 
person  with  a  defective  eye  might  be 
expected  to  do  ;  and  a  boss,  a  bad 
shot.  Boss-backed,  a  good  old  word 
for  "  hump-backed,"  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  this.  Boss  here  is  a 
protuberance  or  prominence,  like  the 
bosses  on  a  bridle  or  a  shield. 

Bostal.    See  BOB-STALL. 

B  o  t'a  n  o  m  a  n  c  y .  Divination  by 
leaves.  One  method  was  by  writing 
sentences  on  leaves  which  were  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  the  answer  being 
gathered  from  those  which  were  left ; 
another  was  through  the  crackling 
made  by  the  leaves  of  various  plant® 
when  thrown  on  the  fire  or  crushed  in 
the  hands. 

Bothie.  An  Irish  or  Gaelic  word  for 
a  hut  or  cottage.  The  bothie  system  is 
a  custom  common  in  Scotland  of 
housing  the  unmarried  menservants 
attached  to  the  farm  in  a  large,  one- 
roomed  bothie, 

The  bothie  system  prevails,  more  or  less,  in  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  districts  — J  Begg,  D  D 

Botley  Assizes.  The  joke  is  to  ask 
a  Botley  man,  "  When  are  the  assizes 
coming  on  ?  "  The  reference  is  to  the 
tradition  that  the  men  of  Botley  once 
hanged  a  man  because  he  could  not 
drink  so  deep  as  his  neighbours. 

Bottes.  A  propos  de  bottes  (Pr.). 
Literally,  "  touching  the  matter  of 
boots  "  ;  used  in  the  middle  of  a  con- 
versation as  an  introduction  to  a 
sudden  irrelevancy  or  change  of 
subject. 

That  venerable  personage  [the  Chaldaean  Charon],  not 
only  gives  Izdubar  instructions  how  to  regain  his  health, 
but  tells  him,  somewhat  d  propos  de  botte*  .  the  long 
story  of  his  perfidious  adventure. — Nineteenth  Century, 
June,  1891,  p  911 

Bottle.  A  three  bottle  man.  A  toper 
who  can  drink  three  bottles  of  port  at 


a  sitting  without  being  drunk  and 
incapable. 

Brought  up  on  the  bottle  Said  of  a 
baby  which  is  artificially  fed  instead 
of  being  nursed  at  the  breast. 

Hang  me  in  a  bottle.     See  CAT. 

Zook^ng  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of 
hay.  Looking  for  a  very  small  article 
amidst  a  mass  of  other  things  Bottle 
is  a  diminutive  of  the  Fr.  botte,  a 
bundle  ;  as  botte  de  foiny  a  bundle  of 
hav. 

To  bottle  up  one's  feelings,  emotions, 
etc.  To  suppress  them  ;  to  hold  them 
well  under  control 

To  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  A 
saying  founded  on  Matt,  ix,  "17  ; 
typical  of  incongruity. 

Bottle-chart.  A  chart  of  ocean 
surface  currents  to  show  the  track  of 
sealed  bottles  thrown  from  ships  into 
the  sea. 

Bottle-holder.  One  who  gives  moral 
but  not  material  support.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  boxing  or  prize-fighting, 
where  the  attendant  on  each  com- 
batant, whose  duty  it  is  to  wipe  off 
blood,  refresh  him  with  water,  and  do 
other  services  to  encourage  his  man  to 
persevere  and  win,  is  called  "  the 
bottle-holder." 

Lord  PaJmcrston  considered  himself  the  bottle-holder 
of  oppressed  States  He  was  the  steadfast  partisan 

of  constitutional  liberty  in  every  part  of  the  world  — The 
Times 

Bottle-washer.  Chief  agent ;  the 
principal  man  employed  by  another  ; 
a  factotum.  The  full  phrase — which 
usually  is  applied  more  or  less  sar- 
castically— is  "  head  cook  and  bottle- 
washer." 

Bottled  Moonshine.  Social  and 
benevolent  schemes,  such  as  Utopia, 
Coleridge's  Pantisocracy,  the  dreams 
of  Owen,  Fourier,  St  Simon,  the  New 
Eepubhc,  and  so  on. 

Godwin!   EazUttl    Coleridge  1    Where  now  are  their 
"  novel  philosophies  and   systems  "  ?    Bottled  moon- 
shine, which  does  not  Improve  by  keeping  —JSitrett 
Obtter  Dicta 

The  idea  was  probably  suggested  by 
Swift's  Laputan  philosopher,  in  Gul- 
liver's Travels,  who 

Had  been  eight  years  upon  a  project  of  extracting 
sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put  Into 
phials  hermetically  sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in 
raw  inclement  summers 

Bottom.  In  nautical  language  the 
keel  of  a  ship,  that  part  or  the  hull 
which  is  below  the  waves  ;  hence,  the 
hull  itself,  and  hence  extended  to  mean 
the  whole  ship,  especially  in  such 
phrases  as  goods  imported  in  British 
bottoms  or  in  foreign  bottoms. 

A  vessel  is  said  to  have  a  full  bottom 
when  the  lower  half  of  the  hull  is  so 
disposed  as  to  allow  large  stowage. 
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and  a  sharp  bottom  when  it  is  capable 
of  speed. 

Never  venture  aU  in  one  bottom — i.e. 
"  do  not  put  all  your  eggs  into  one 
basket."  has  allusion  to  the  marine 
use  of  the  word. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted  — Slake- 
speare  Merchant  of  Venice,  1  1 

At  "bottom.  Radically,  fundament- 
ally: as,  the  young  prodigal  lived  a 
riotous  life,  but  was  good  at  bottom, 
or  below  the  surface. 

At  the  bottom.     At  the  base  or  root. 

Pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  mistakes  — Ruxkin 
True  and  Beautiful,  $  428 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  With- 
out reservation. 

If  one  of  the  parties  .  .  be  content  to  forgive  from 
the  bottom  of  bis  heart  all  that  the  other  hath  trespassed 
against  H«»  — Common  Prayer  Book 

He  loos  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  really 
instigated  it,  or  prompted  it. 

To  have  no  bottom.  To  be  unfathom- 
able. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  To 
ascertain  the  entire  truth ;  to  bolt  a 
matter  to  its  bran. 

To  "knock  the  bottom  out  of  anything. 
See  KNOCK. 

To  stand  on  one's  own  bottom  To 
be  independent.  "  Every  tub  must 
stand  on  its  own  bottom." 

To  touch  bottom.  To  reach  the 
lowest  depth. 

A  horse  of  good  bottom  means  of  good 
stamina,  good  foundation 

Bottom,  the  Weaver.  A  man  who 
fancies  he  can  do  everything,  and  do 
it  better* than  anyone  else.  Shake- 
speare has  drawn  fri™  as  profoundly 
ignorant,  brawny,  mock  heroic,  and 
with  an  overflow  of  self-conceit.  He 
is  in  one  part  of  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  represented  with  an  ass's  head, 
and  Titama,  queen  of  the  fairies,  under 
a  spell,  caresses  V"TT>  as  an  Ado'nis. 

The  name  is  very  appropriate, 
as  one  meaning  of  bottom  is  a  ball  of 
thread  used  in  weaving,  etc.  Thus  in 
Clark's  Heraldry  we  read,  "  The  coat 
of  Badland  is  argent,  three  bottoms  in 
fess  gules,  the  thread  or  " 

Bottomless  Pit,  The.  Hell  is  so 
called  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  The 
expression  had  previously  been  used 
by  Ooverdale  in  Job  xxxvi,  16 

William  Pitt  was  humorously  called 
the  bottomless  Pitt,  in  allusion  to  his 
remarkable  thinness. 

Bottomry.  A  nautical  term  imply- 
ing a  contract  by  which  in  return  for 
money  advanced  to  the  owners  a  ship, 
or  bottom  (#.t>.),  is,  in  a  manner,  mort- 
gaged. If  the  vessel  is  lost  the  lender 
is  not  repaid  ;  but  if  it  completes  its 


voyage  he  receives  both  principal  and 
interest 

Botty.  Conceited.  The  frog  that 
tried  to  look  as  big  as  an  ox  was  a 
"  botty  "  frog  (Norfolk). 

Boudewyn  The  name  given  to  the 
Ass  in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard  the 
Fox. 

Boudoir.  Properly  speaking,  a  room 
for  sulking  in  (Fr.  bonder,  to  sulk). 
When  the  word  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  as  often  applied 
to  a  man's  sanctum,  as  to  a  woman's 
retiring  room ;  now,  however,  it  is 
used  only  for  a  private  apartment 
where  a  lady  may  retire,  receive  her 
intimate  friends,  etc. 

Bought  and  Sold,  or  Bought,  Sold, 
and  Done  For  Ruined,  done  for,  out- 
witted. 

Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 

Foi  Diccon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  sold 

Shakespeare    Wchard  III,  v,  3 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  BO  bought 
and  sold  —Comedy  of  Errors,  iii,  1 

Bougie.  A  wax  candle  ;  so  called 
from  Bijayah,  in  Algeria,  whence  the 
wax  was  imported.  Also,  a  thin, 
flexible  instrument  used  in  surgery  for 
dilating  strictures,  removing  obstruc- 
tions, etc. 

Boule  Work.  A  kind  of  marquetry, 
consisting  of  inlay  of  gold,  brass  tor- 
toiseshell,  etc.;  so  called  from  Andre" 
Charles  Boule  (1642-1732),  a  cabinet- 
maker, to  whom  Louis  XIV  gave 
apartments  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  more 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  spelt 
Buhl,  which  seems  to  be  a  Germanized 
form  of  the  French  name. 

Bounce.  Brag,  swagger ;  boastful 
and  mendacious  exaggeration. 

He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce. 
— Shakespeare  King  John,  ii,  2 

On  the  bounce.  Ostentatiously 
swaggering  Trying  to  effect  some 
object  "  on  the  bounce  "  is  trying  to 
attain  one's  end  through  making  an 
impression  on  one  that  is  unwarrant- 
able 

That's  a  bouncer  A  gross  exaggera- 
tion, a  braggart's  lie.  A  bouncing  he 
is  a  thumping  he,  and  a  bouncer  is  a 
thumper* 

Bounds,  Beating  the.  An  old  cus- 
tom, still  kept  up  in  many  English 
parishes,  of  going  round  the  parish 
boundaries  on  Holy  Thursday,  or 
Ascension  Day.  The  school-children, 
accompanied  by  the  clergymen  and 
parish  officers,  walked  through  then- 
parish  from  end  to  end  ;  the  boys  were 
switched  with  willow  wands  all  along 
the  lines  of  boundary,  the  idea  being 
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to  teach  them  to  know  the  bounds  of 
their  parish. 

Many  practical  jokes  were  played  even  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  make  the  boys  re- 
mem'ber  the  delimitations  such,  as  "  pumping  them," 
pouring  water  clandestinely  on  them  from  house  windows, 
beating  them  with  thin  rods,  etc 

Beating  the  bounds  was  called  in 
Scotland  jR^d^ng  tJie  marches  (bounds), 
and  in  England  the  day  is  sometimes 
called  gang-day. 

Bounty.  See  QUEEN  ANNE'S 
BOUNTY. 

Bouquet.  French  for  nosegay, 
bunch  of  flowers.  The  word  is  used 
in  English  also  for  the  flavour  or 
aroma  of  wine,  a  jewelled  spray,  and  a 
large  flight  of  rockets  or  of  pheasants 
which  have  been  driven  by  the  beaters. 

Bourbon.  The  Bourbon  Kings  of 
France  were  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  (1589-1793).  The 
family  is  so  named  from  the  castle  and 
seigniory  of  Bourbon,  in  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Bourbonnais,  in  Central 
France,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Cap'et 
stock,  through  the  marriage  of  Beatrix, 
heiress  of  the  Bourbons5  to  Eobert, 
Count  of  Clermont,  sixth  son  of  Louis 
IX,  in  1272.  Henry  IV  was  tenth  an 
descent  from  Louis  IX  and  the 
twentieth  king  to  succeed  him.. 

Bourbons  also  reigned  over  Naples 
and  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  present 
royal  house  of  Spam  is  Bourbon,  being 
descended  from  Philippe,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
became  King  of  Spain  in  1700. 

Bourgeois  (Fr.)«  OUT  burgess ;  a 
member  of  the  class  between  the 
"  gentleman  "  and  the  peasantry.  It 
includes  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and 
what  we  call  the  "  middle  class." 

In  typography,  bourgeois  (pro- 
nounced burjois')  is  the  name  of  a 
size  of  type  between  long  primer  and 
brevier. 

Bourgeoisie  (Fr.).  The  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  master-tradesmen 
considered  as  a  class. 

The  Commons  of  England,  the  Tlera-Etat  of  France, 
the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Continent  generally,   are  the 
descendants   of  this   class   [artisans]  generally — MiU 
Pol&ical  Economy 

In  recent  years,  particularly  since 
the  Eussian  Revolution,  when  this 
class  was  held  to  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  privilege  and 
for  all  sorts  of  abuses  during  the  old 
regime  and  the  early  part  of  the  neWj 
the  word  bourgeoisie  has  acquired  a 
new  and  sinister  signification. 

Bouse.    See  BOOZED. 

Boustrap'a.  A  nickname  of  Napo- 
leon III ;  in  allusion  to  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  a  coup  d'etat  at  Bou- 


logne (1840)  and  tffmsburg  (1836)  and 
the  successful  one  at  Paris  (1851). 

Boustroph'edon.  A  method  of 
writing  or  printing,  alternately  from 
right  to  left  and  left  to  right,  like  the 
path  of  oxen  m  ploughing.  (Gr  bous- 
strepho,  ox -turning.) 

Bouts-rime's  (Fr.  rhymed-endings). 
A  parlour  game  which  in  the  18th 
century,  had  a  considerable  vogue  in 
literary  circles  as  a  test  of  skill.  A 
list  of  words  that  rhyme  with  one 
another  is  drawn  up ;  this  is  handed 
to  the  competitors,  and  they  have  to 
make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes,  each 
rhyme-word  being  kept  in  its  place 
on  the  list. 

Bovey  Coal.  A  lignite  found  at 
Bovey  Tracy,  in  Devonshire. 

Bow  (to  rhyme  with  flow)  (A.S. 
boga ;  connected  with  the  O  Teut. 
beugan,  to  bend.) 

Draw  not  your  bow  till  your  arrow  is 
•fixed.  Have  everything  ready  before 
you  begin. 

He  has  a  famous  bow  up  at  the  castle. 
Said  of  a  braggart  or  pretender 

He  has  two  strings  to  his  bow.  Two 
means  of  accomplishing  his  object ;  if 
one  fails,  he  can  try  the  other.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  bowmen 
carrying  a  reserve  string  in  case  of 
accident. 

To  be  too  much  of  the  bow-hand.  To 
fail  in  a  design ;  not  be  sufficiently 
dexterous.  The  bow-hand  is  the  left 
hand  ;  the  hand  which  holds  the  bow 

To  draw  a  bow  at  a  venture.  To  at- 
tack with  a  random  remark  ;  to  make 
a  random  remark  which  may  hit  the 
truth. 

A  certain  man.  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  and  emote  the 
King  of  IsraeL— 1  Einfft,  ndl,  34 

To  draw  the  longbow.  To  exagger- 
ate. The  longbow  was  the  famous 
English  weapon  till  gunpowder  was 
introduced,  and  it  is  said  that  a  good 
archer  could  hit  between  the  fingers  of 
a  man's  hand  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  could  propel  his  arrow  a 
mile.  The  tales  told  about  longbow 
adventures,  especially  in  the  Robin 
Hood  stories,  fully  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  phrase. 

To  unstring  the  bow  will  not  heal  the 
wound  (Ital.).  Bene"  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Sicily,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Isa- 
beau,  of  Lorraine,  adopted  the  emblem 
of  a  bow  with  the  string  broken,  and 
with  the  words  giv«n  above  for  the 
motto,  by  which  he  meant,  "  Lamenta- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  wife  was  but  poor 
satisfaction." 

Bow  (to  rhyme  with  now).  The 
fore-end  of  a  boat  or  ship.  (A.S.  bSg  or 
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boh,  connected  with  Ban    boug,  Icel. 
bo0r,  a  shoulder.) 

On  the  bow.  Within  a  range  of  45° 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  prow. 

Bow  Bells.  Born  within  sound  oj 
Boio  bells.  Said  of  a  true  cockney.  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  has  long  had  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  bell-peals  in  London. 
John  Dun,  mercer,  gave  in  1472  two 
tenements  to  maintain  the  ringing  of 
Bow  bell  every  night  at  nine  o'clock, 
to  direct  travellers  on  the  road  to 
town  ;  and  in  1520  William  Copland 
gave  a  bigger  bell  for  the  purpose  of 
"  sounding  a  retreat  from  work."  Bow 
Church,  in  Cheapside,  is  very  near  the 
centre  of  the  City,  (This  bow  rhymes 
with  flow.) 

Bow-catcher.  A  corruption  of 
"  Beau  catcher,"  a  love-curl,  termed 
by  the  French  an  accroche  caur.  A 
love-curl  worn  by  a  man  is  a  Bell-rope, 
i.e.  a  rope  to  pull  the  belles  with. 

Bow-street  Runners.  Detectives 
who  scoured  the  country  to  find  crim- 
inals, before  the  introduction  of  the 
police  force.  Bow  Street,  near  Covent 
Garden,  is  where  the  principal  London 
police-court  stands  (This  bow  rhymes 
with  flow.} 

Bow-window  in  Front,  A.  A  big 
corporation 

He  was  &  very  largo  man,  with  what  is  termed  u 

considerable    bow- window    in   front  —Oapt    ifarryat 
Poor  Jack,  L 

Bow-wow  Word.  A  word  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sound  made,  as  hiss,  cackle, 
murmur,  cuckoo,  etc.  Hence  the  bow- 
wow school,  a  term  applied  in  ridicule 
to  philologists  who  sought  to  derive 
speech  and  language  from  the  sounds 
made  by  animals  The  terms  were 
first  used  by  Max  Muller, 

Bowden.  Not  every  man  can  be  vicar 
of  Bowden.  Not  everyone  can  occupy 
the  first  place.  Bowden  is  one  of  the 
best  livings  in  Cheshire. 

Bowdlerize.  To  expurgate  a  book 
Thomas  Bowdler,  in  1818,  gave  to  the 
world  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  "  in  which  nothing  is  added  to 
the  original  text ;  but  those  words  and 
expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a 
f anoily."  This  was  in  ten  volumes. 
Bowdler  subsequently  treated  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall  in  the  same 
way.  Hence  the  words  Bowdlenst} 
Bowdlerizer  Bowdlerism,  Bowdlenza- 
tion,  etc 

Bowels  of  Mercy.  Compassion, 
sympathy.  The  affections  were  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  the  outcome  of 
certain  secretions  or  organs,  as  the  bile, 
the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the  head,  the 


liver,  the  bowels,  the  spleen,  and  so  on. 
Hence  such  words  and  phrases  as 
melancholy  (black  bile)  ;  the  Psalmist 
says  that  his  reins,  or  kidneys,  in- 
structed him  (Ps  x,  7),  meaning  his 
inward  conviction  ;  the  head  is  the 
seat  of  understanding  ;  the  heart  of 
affection  and  memory  (hence  "  learn- 
ing by  heart  "),  the  bowels  of  mercy, 
the  spleen  of  passion  or  anger,  etc. 

His  bowels  yearned  over,  upon*  or 
towards  him.  He  felt  a  secret  affection 
for  him. 

Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  hia 
brother  — Gen.  xhii,  30  ,  tee  also  1  Kings,  iii,  26 

Bower.  A  lady's  private  room. 
(A  S.  bur,  a  chamber.) 

She's  at  the  window  many  an  hour 

His  coming  to  discover 
And  he  look'd  up  to  Ellen's  bower 

And  she  look'd  on  her  lover 

Campbell     JBorl  Jtf  orek 

Hence,  bower-woman,  a  lady's  maid 
and  companion 

"  This  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  "  is  my  bower-woman, 
nnd  acquainted  with  my  most  inward  thoughts  I  be- 
seech you  to  permit  her  presence  at  our  conference." — 
ScoU  Th*  Selrothed,  ch  ad 

Sower,  the  term  used  in  euchre,  is 
an  entirely  different  word.  It  is  bauer, 
a  peasant  or  knave. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made, 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower 
Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me 
JSret  Ratte     Plain  Language  from  TruUtful  James 

The  right  bower  is  the  knave  of 
trumps  ,  the  left  bower  is  the  other 
knave  of  the  same  colour. 

Bower  Anchor.  An  anchor  carried 
at  the  bow  of  a  ship.  There  are  two . 
one  called  the  best  bower}  and  the  other 
the  small  bower. 

Starboard  being  the  best  bower,  and  port  tho  small 
bower— Smyth  5<rfZor'«  Word-look 

Bower  ot  Bliss.  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (Bk  II)  the  beautiful  en- 
chanted home  of  Acrasia  on  the 
Wandering  Isle.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Sir  Guyon  (ca.  xn).  See  GEYLL. 

Bowie  Knife.  A  long,  stout  knife 
with  a  horn  handle  and  a  curved  blade 
some  15  in.  long  and  1£  wide  at  the 
hilt,  carried  by  hunters  in  the  Western 
States  of  America.  So  called  from 
Colonel  James  Bowie  (d.  1836),  one  of 
the  most  daring  characters  m  the 
States. 

Bowing .  We  uncover  the  head  when 
we  wish  to  salute  anyone  with  respect ; 
but  the  Jews,  Turks,  Siamese,  etc.,  un- 
cover their  feet.  The  reason  is  this: 
With  us  the  chief  act  of  investiture  is 
crowning  or  placing  a  cap  on  the  head  ; 
but  in  the  East  it  is  putting  on  the 
slippers.  To  take  oft  our  symbol  of 
honour  is  to  confess  wo  are  but  "  the 
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mmble  servant  "  of  the  person  whom 
ve  thus  salute. 

Bowled.  To  be  bowled  out  To  be 
letected  in  a  false  statement  and  so 
jo  have  one's  plans  frustrated  ;  to  be 
lef  eated  or  overcome.  The  allusion  is 
bo  cricket. 

Bowling,  Tom.  The  type  of  a  model 
sailor ;  from  the  character  of  that 
name  in  Smollett's  Roderick  Random. 

The  Tom  Bowling  referred  to  in 
Dibdm's  famous  sea-song  was  Captain 
Thomas  Dibdin,  brother  of  Charles 
Dibdin  (1768-1833),  who  wrote  the 
song,  and  father  of  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  the  bibliomaniac. 

Here  a  sheer  hulk  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 
The  darling  of  the  crew 

Bowls.  They  who  play  bowls  must 
expect  to  meet  with  rubbers.  Those  who 
touch  pitch  must  expect  to  defile  their 
fingers.  Those  who  enter  upon  affairs 
of  chance,  adventure,  or  dangerous 
hazard  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
encounter  crosses,  losses,  or  difficulties. 
The  rubber  is  the  final  game  which  de- 
cides who  is  the  winner. 

Bowse.    See  BROWSE. 

Bowyer  God.  The  "  archer  god," 
usually  Cupid,  but  in  his  translation 
of  the  Iliad  Bryant  (I,  v,  156)  applies 
the  epithet  to  Apollo. 

Box.  Pve  got  into  the  wrong  box.  I 
am  out  of  my  element,  or  in  the  wrong 
place  Lord  Lyttelton  used  to  say 
that  whenever  he  went  to  VauxhaU 
and  heard  the  mirth  of  his  neighbours, 
he  used  to  fancy  pleasure  was  in  every 
box  but  his  own.  Wherever  he  went 
for  happiness,  he  somehow  always  got 
into  the  wrong  box. 

To  be  in  the  same  box.  To  be  in  the 
same  predicament  as  somebody  else  ; 
to  be  equally  embarrassed. 

To  box  Harry.  A  phrase  in  use 
among  commercial  travellers  ;  applied 
to  one  who  avoids  the  table  d'hote  and 
takes  something  substantial  for  tea,  in 
order  to  save  expense  ;  also,  to  cut 
down  one's  expenditure  after  a  boat  of 
extravagance.  To  box  a  tree  is  to  cut 
the  bark  to  procure  the  sap,  and  these 
travellers  drain  the  landlord  by  having 
a  cheap  tea  instead  of  an  expensive 
dinner  To  "  box  the  fox  "  is  to  rob 
an  orchard. 

To  box  the  compass.  A  nautical 
phrase  meaning  to  name  the  thirty- 
two  points  of  the  compass  in  their  cor- 
rect order.  Hence,  a  wind  is  said  "  to 
box  the  compass  "  when  in  a  short 
space  of  time  it  blows  frdin  every 
quarter  in  succession ,  hence,  the 
figurative  use  of  the  term — to  go  right 
round,  in  political  views,  etc.,  or  in 


direction,  and  to  end  at  one's  starting- 
place. 

Box  Days.  In  the  Scottish  Court  of 
Session,  two  days  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  one  at  Christmas,  during 
vacation,  in  which  pleadings  may  be 
filed.  This  custom  was  established  in 
1690,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
business.  Each.  ]udge  has  a  private 
box  with  a  slit,  into  which  informa- 
tions may  be  placed  on  box  days,  and 
the  judge,  who  alone  has  the  key, 
examines  the  papers  in  private. 

Boxers.  A  secret  society  in  China 
which  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
rising  against  foreigners  in  1900  which 
was  suppressed  by  joint  European 
action.  The  Chinese  name  was  Gee  Ho 
Chuan,  signifying  "  righteousness,  har- 
mony, and  fists,"  and  implying  train- 
ing as  in  athletics,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  righteousness  and  har- 
mony. 

Boxing-Day.    See  CHRISTMAS  Box. 

Boy.  In  a  number  of  connexions 
"  boy  "  has  no  reference  to  age.  In 
India,  the  colonies,  and  America,  for 
instance,  a  native  or  negro  servant  or 
labourer  of  whatever  age  is  called  a 
boy,  and  among  sailors  the  word 
refers  only  to  experience  in  seaman- 
ship. A  crew  is  divided  into  able  sea- 
men, ordinary  seamen,  and  boys  or 
greenhorns  A  "  boy  "  is  not  required 
to  know  anything  about  the  practical 
working  of  the  vessel,  but  an  "  able 
seaman  "  must  know  all  his  duties  and 
be  able  to  perform  them. 

Boy  is  a  slang  name  for  champagne  , 
its  origin  is  uncertain. 
He  will  say  that  port  and  sherry  his  nice  palate  always 

cloy, 
He'll  nothing  drink  but  "  B   and  S  "  and  big  magnums 

of  "  the  boy  "— Puneh,  1882 

Boy  in  Buttons.    See  BUTTONS 

Boy  Bishop.  St.  Nicholas  of  Barf 
was  called  "  the  Boy  Bishop  "  because 
from  his  cradle  he  manifested  marvel- 
lous indications  of  piety  ;  the  custom 
of  choosing  a  boy  from  the  cathedral 
choir,  etc.,  on  his  day  (December  6th), 
as  a  mock  bishop,  is  very  ancient.  The 
boy  possessed  episcopal  honour  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  rest  of  the  choir 
were  his  prebendaries.  If  he  died  dur- 
ing his  time  of  office  he  was  buried  in 
pontificalibus*  Probably  the  refer- 
ence is  to  Jesus  Onrist  sitting  in  the 
Temple  among  the  doctors  while  He 
was  a  boy.  The  custom  was  abolished 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Naked  boy.    See  NAKED. 

Boycott.  To  boycott  a  person  is  to 
refuse  to  deal  with  him,  to  take  any 
notice  of  him,  or  even  to  »ell  to  him, 
The  term  arose  in  1881,  when  Captain 
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Boyle  Controversy 


Bragi 


Boycott,  an  Irish  landlord,  was  thug 
ostracized  by  the  Irish  agrarian  in- 
surgents. 

One  word  as  to  the  vay  in  which  a  man  should  be  boy- 
cotted Wlien  any  raw  has  taken  a  farm  from  •which  a 
tenant  has  been  evicted,  or  is  a  grabber,  let  everyone  in 
the  parish  turn  his  back  on  him ,  have  no  communication 
with  him,  have  no  dealings  with  him  You  need  never 
say  an  unkind  word  to  him ,  but  never  say  anything  at 
nil  to  him.  If  you  Must  meet  him  In  fair,  walk  away 
from  turn  silently  Do  him  no  violence,  but  have  no 
iealings  with  him.  Let  every  man's  door  be  closed 
against  hum  ,  and  make  him  feel  himself  a  stranger  and 
a.  castaway  in  his  own  neighbourhood  — /  Dillon,  MJ> 
(Speech  to  the  Land  League,  Feb  26,  1881) 

Boyle  Controversy.  A  book-battle 
between  Charles  Boyle,  fourth  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  the  famous  Bentley, 
respecting  the  Epistles  of  Phal'ans, 
which  were  edited  by  Boyle  in  1695 
Two  years  later  Bentley  jfbblished  his 
celebrated  Dissertation,  showing  that 
the  epistles  (see  PHALAEIS)  were  spuri- 
ous, and  in  1699  published  another 
rejoinder,  utterly  annihilating  the 
Boyle  partisans.  Swift's  Battle  of  the 
Books  (q.v  )  was  one  result  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Boyle's  Law.  The  volume  of  a  gas 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure if  the  temperature  remain  con- 
stant. If  we  double  the  pressure  on 
..s,  its  volume  is  reduced  to  one- 

E ;   if  we  quadruple  the  pressure,  it 

will  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  ;  and  so 
on  ;  so  called  from  the  Hon.  Eobert 
Boyle  (1627-91). 

Boyle  Lectures.  A  course  of  eight 
sermons  on  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion delivered  annually  at  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow  Church,  London.  They  were 
instituted  by  the  Hon.  Eobert  Boyle, 
and  began  in  1692,  the  year  after  his 
death 

Boz.     Charles  Dickens  (1812-70). 

Boz,  my  signature  la  the  Morning  Qkrontob,  he  tells 
us,  was  the  nickname  of  a  pet  child,  a  younger  brother, 
whom  I  had  dubbed  Moses,  in  honour  of  the  Vicar  of  WaJef 
fteldf  'which*  being  pronounced  Boz69>  got  shortened  Into 
Boz 

Who  the  dickens  "  Boz  "  could  be 

Puzzled  many  a  learned  elf , 
But  time  revealed  the  mystery, 
For  "  Boz  "  appeared  as  Dickens'  self. 

Epigram  in  the  Carthusian. 

Bozzy.  James  Boswell,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Dr.  Johnson  (1740-95). 

Brabanconne.  The  national  an- 
them of  Belgium,  composed  by  Van 
Campenhout  in  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  so  named  from  Brabant,  of  which 
Brussels  is  the  chief  city. 

Qui  1'aurait  cru  ?  de  1'arbltruire, 
Consacrant  les  affreux  projets      .  . 

Braccata.  See  GENS  BRACCATA: 
GALLIA. 

Brace  of  Shakes.    See  SHAKES. 

Brads.  §lang  for  money.  See  B 
FIATS. 


Bradshaw's  Guide  was  started  in 
1839  by  George  Bradshaw,  printer,  in 
Manchester.  The  Monthly  Guide  was 
first  issued  in  December,  IS 41,  and 
consisted  of  thirty-two  pages,  giving 
tables  of  forty-three  lines  of  English 
railway 

Brag.  A  game  at  cards  ;  so  called 
because  the  players  brag  of  their  cards 
to  induce  the  company  to  make  bets. 
The  principal  sport  of  the  game  is 
occasioned  by  any  player  bragging  that 
he  holds  a  better  hand  than  the  rest 
of  the  parfcy,  which  is  declared  by  say- 
ing "  I  brag,"  and  staking  a  sum  of 
money  on  the  issue.  (Boyle.) 

Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a 
better.  Talking  is  all  very  well,  but 
doing  is  far  better. 

Trust  none , 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 

And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck 

Shakespeare    Henry  V,  ii,  3 

Jack  Brag.  A  vulgar,  pretentious 
braggart,  who  gets  into  aristocratic 
society,  where  his  vulgarity  stands  out 
in  strong  relief.  The  character  is  in 
Theodore  Hook's  novel  of  the  same 
name. 

He  was  a  sort  of  literal?  Jack  Brag  — T  H  Burton 

Braggado'chio.  A  braggart;  one 
who  is  valiant  with  his  tongue  but  a 
great  coward  at  heart  Cp.  ERYTH- 
YNTJS.  The  character  is  from  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene,  and  a  type  of  the 
"  Intemperance  of  the  Tongue."  After 
a  time,  like  the  jackdaw  in  borrowed 
plumes,  Braggadochio  is  stripped  of 
all  his  glories  •  his  shield  is  claimed  by 
Sir  Mar'inell ,  his  lady  is  proved  by 
the  golden  girdle  to  be  the  false 
Flonmel ;  his  horse  is  claimed  by  Sir 
Guyon ;  Talus  shaves  off  his  beard 
and  scourges  his  squire  ;  and  the  pre- 
tender sneaks  off  amidst  the  jeers  of 
everyone.  It  is  thought  that  the  poet 
had  the  Duke  d'Alen$on,  a  suitor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  his  eye  when  he 
drew  this  character  (Faerie  Queene, 
ii,  3  ;  iii,  5,  8,  10  ;  iv,  2,  4  ;  v,  3  ; 
etc.). 

Bra'gl.  In  Scandinavian  mythology 
the  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  and  the 
god  of  poetry  ;  represented  as  an  old 
man  with  a  long  white  beard.  His 
wife  was  Iduna. 

Bragi's  apples  were  an  instant  cure 
of  weariness,  decay  of  power,  ill  tem- 
per, and  falling  health  ;  the  supply 
was  inexhaustible,  for  immediately  one 
was  eaten  another  took  its  place. 

Bragi's  cup.  To  each  new  king  be- 
fore he  ascended  the  high-seat  of  his 
fathers  Bragi's  cup  was  handed,  and 
he  had  to  make  a  pledge  by  it  and 
drain  it. 
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Brandy 


Bragi's  story.  Always  enchanting, 
but  never  coming  to  an  end. 

But  I  have  made  my  story  long  enough ,  if  I  say  more, 
you  may  fancy  that  it  is  Bragi  who  has  come  among  you, 
and  that  he  has  entered  on  his  endless  story  — Ktary 
Heroes  of  Asgard,  p  224 

Brah'ma.  In  Hinduism  Brahma, 
properly  speaking,  is^the  Absolute,  or 
G-od  conceived  as  entirely  impersonal ; 
this  theological  abstraction  was  later 
endowed  with  personality,  and  be- 
came the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the 
first  in  the  divine  Triad,  of  which  the 
other  partners  were  Vishnu,  the  main- 
tainer,  and  Siva  (or  Shiva),  the  de- 
stroyer. As  such  the  Brahmins  claim 
Brahma  as  the  founder  of  their  re- 
ligious system. 

Whate'er  in  India  holds  the  sacred  name 
Of  piety  or  lore,  the  Brahmins  claim  , 
In  \rildest  rituals,  vain  and  painful,  lost, 
Brahma,  their  founder,  as  a  god  they  boast. 

Camoens    Luslad,  Bk.  vti 

Brahmin.  A  worshipper  of  Brahma, 
the  highest  caste  in  the  system  of  Hin- 
duism, and  of  the  priestly  order.  See 
CASTE. 

Brahmo  Soma]  (Sanskrit,  "  the 
Society  of  Believers  in  the  One  God  "). 
A  monotheistic  sect  of  Brahmins, 
founded  in  1818  in  Calcutta  by  Baino- 
hun  Boy  (1744-1833),  a  wealthy  and 
well  educated  Brahmin  who  wished  to 
purify  his  religion  and  found  a 
National  Church  which  should  be  free 
from  idolatry  and  superstition  In 
1844  the  Church  was  reorganized  by 
Debendro  Nath  Tagore,  and  since  that 
time  its  reforming  zeal  and  influence 
has  gained  it  many  adherents.  In 
recent  years  the  Brahmo  Somaj  has 
become  more  and  more  political,  and 
it  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  movement  for  com- 
plete nationalization  and  autonomy. 

Brain-wave.  A  sudden  inspiration , 
what  used  to  be  called  "  a  happy 
thought." 

Bran.  If  not  Bran,  it  is  Bran's 
brother. 

"  Mar  e  Bran,  is  e  a  brathair  "  (if  it  be  not  Bran,  it  Is 
Bran's  brother)  was  the  proverbial  reply  of  Maccomblch, 
Scott  Wcnvrlev,  ch  xlv. 

If  not  ..the  real  "  Simon  Pure,"  it  is 
just  as  good.  A  complimentary  ex- 
pression. Bran  was  Fingal's  dog,  a 
mighty  favourite.  See  also  BBBKNUS. 

Bran-new  or  Brand-new  (A.S,  brand, 
a  torch).  Fire  new.  Shakespeare,  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i,  1,  says,*'  A  man 
of  fire-new  words."  And  again  in 
Twelfth  Night,  in,  2,  "  Fire-new  from 
the  mint  "  ;  and  again  in  King  Lear, 
v,  3,  "  Fire-new  fortune  "  ;  and  again 
in  Richard  III,  i,  3,  "  Your  fire- 
new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  cur- 
rent." Originally  applied  to  metals 


and  things  manufactured  in  metal 
which  shine.  Subsequently  applied 
generally  to  things  quite  new 

Brand.  The  Clicquot  brand,  etc.,  the 
best  brand,  etc.  That  is  the  merchant's 
or  excise  mark  branded  on  the  article 
itself,  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
article,  the  wrapper  which  covers  it, 
the  cork  of  the  bottle,  etc.,  to  guar- 
antee its  being  genuine,  etc. 

He  has  the  brand  of  villain  in  his 
looks.  It  was  once  customary  to  brand 
convicted  persons  with  a  red-hot  iron  ; 
thus,  in  the  reign  of  William  III  child- 
stealers  (comprachios)  were  branded 
with  R  (rogue)  on  the  shoulders,  M 
fmanslayer)  on  the  right  hand,  and  T 
(thief)  on  the  left ;  and  felons  were 
branded  on  the  cheek  with  an  F.  The 
custom  was  abolished  by  law  in 
1822. 

Brandan,  St.,  or  Brendan.  A  semi- 
legendary  Irish  saint,  said  to  have  died 
and  been  buried  at  Olonfert  (at  the 
age  of  about  94),  in  577,  where  he 
was  abbot  over  3,000  monks. 

He  is  best  known  on  account  of  the 
very  popular  mediaeval  story  of  his 
voyage  in  search  of  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise, which  was  supposed  to  be  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  mid-Atlantic. 
The  voyage  lasted  for  seven  years,  and 
the  story  is  crowded  with  marvellous 
incidents,  the  very  birds  and  beasts 
they  encountered  being  Christians  and 
observing  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the 
Church  1 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  a  Saint  who  had  sailed  with 

St.  Brendan  of  yore, 
He  had  lived  ever  since  on  the  Isle  and  his  winters  were 

fifteen  score          Tennyson     Voyays  of  MatUvtne 

Brandenburg.  Confession  of  Bran- 
denburg A  formulary  or  confession  of 
faith  drawn  up  in  the  city  of  Branden- 
burg in  1610,  by  order  of  the  elector, 
with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  tenets 
of  Luther  with  those  of  Calvin,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  occasioned 
by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

Brandon.  An  obsolete  form  of 
brand,  a  torch.  Dominica  de  brandon- 
ibus  (St.  Valentine's  Day),  when  boys 
used  to  carry  about  brandons  (Cupid's 
torches). 

Brandy.  Brandy  is  Latin  for  goose. 
Here  is  a  pun  on  anser,  a  goose,  and 
answer,  to  reply.  What  is  the  Latin 
for  goose  ?  Answer,  brandy  ;  because 
anser  is  the  Latin  for  "  goose,"  which 
brandy  followed  as  surely  and  quickly 
as  an  answer  follows  a  question.  The 
joke  occurs  in  Swift's  Polite  Conversa- 
tion, 11.  Cp.  TACB. 

Brandy  Nan.  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
very  fond  of  brandy.  On  her  statue  in 
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Brazen  Head 


St.    Paul's   Churchyard   a   wit   once 
wrote : — 

Brandy  Nan,  Brandy  Nan,  left  In  the  lurch, 
Her  face  to  the  gin-shop,  her  bade  to  the  church. 

A  "  gin  palace  "  used  to  stand  at  the 
south  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Brank.  A  Scotch  word  for  a  gag  for 
scolds.  It  consisted  of  an  iron  frame- 
work fitting  round  the  head^,  with  a 
piece  pro]ecting  inwards  which  went 
into  the  mouth  and  prevented  the 
"  tongue- wagging."  One  is  preserved 
in  the  vestry  of  the  church  of  Walton- 
on-Thames.  It  is  dated  1633,  and  has 
the  inscription: 

Chester  presents  Walton  with  a  bridle 

To  curb  women's  tongues  that  talk  too  idle. 

Brant-goose.    See  BRENT-GOOSE. 

Brasenose  (Oxford).  Over  the  gate 
is  a  brass  nose,  the  arms  of  the  college  ; 
but  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  brasen- 
huis,  a  brasserie  or  orewhouse,  the 
college  having  been  built  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  brewery.  For  over  550 
years  the  original  nose  was  at  Stam- 
ford, for  in  the  time  of  Edward  III  the 
students,  in  search  of  religious  liberty, 
migrated  thither,  taking  the  brazen 
nose  with  them.  They  were  soon  re- 
called, but  the  nose  remained  on  their 
Stamford  gateway  till  1890,  when,  the 
property  coming  into  the  market,  it 
was  acquired  by  the  College. 

Brass.  Impudence,  effrontery.  A 
lawyer  said  to  a  troublesome  witness, 
"  Why,  man,  you  have  brass  enough 
in  your  head  to  make  a  teakettle." 
"  And  you,  sir,"  replied  the  witness, 
"  have  water  enough  in  yours  to  fill 
it." 

Brass  hats.  Soldier  slang  for  stafi- 
officers.  Like  many  similar  phrases, 
it  became  widely  popular  during  the 
Great  War,  but  it  was  in  army  use 
many  years  earlier. 

The  Man  c/  Brass.  Talus,  the  work 
of  Vulcan.  He  traversed  Crete  to  pre- 
vent strangers  from  setting  foot  on  the 
island,  threw  rocks  at  the  Argonauts 
to  prevent  their  landing,  and  used  to 
make  himself  red-hot,  and  then  hug 
intruders  to  death. 

That  poHentotu  Man  of  Brass 
Hephssstos  made  In  days  of  yore, 
Who  stalked  about  the  Cretan  shore. 

LongfeUow     The  Wayside  Inn. 

Brat.  A  child,  especially  in  con- 
tempt. The  origin  of  the  word  is  un- 
known, but  it  may  be  from  the  Welsh 
breth,  swaddling  clothes,  or  Gaelic  brat, 
an  apron. 

O  Israel  I  0  household  of  the  Lord  I 

0  Abraham's  brats  1  0  brood  of  blessed  seed  1 

Gaxwignt    D«  Prvfundit 

Brave.     The  Brave. 
Alfonso  IV  of  Portugal  (1290,  1324- 
1357). 


John  Andr.  van  der  Mepsch,  patriot, 
The  brave  Fleming  (1734-92). 

Bravery.    Finery  is  the  Fr.  bravene. 
The  French  for  courage  is  bravoure. 

What  woman  In  the  city  do  I  name 
When  that  I  say  the  city  woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princei  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  con  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  her  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function 
That  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost  ? 

At  Jow  LAe  It,  ii,  7 


Bravest  of  the  Brave.  Marshal  Key 
(1769-1815).  So  called  by  the  troops 
of  Fnedland  (1807),  on  account  of  Ins 
fearless  bravery.  Napoleon  said  of 
That  man  is  a  lion." 


Brawn.  The  test  of  the  brawn's  head. 
A  little  boy  one  day  came  to  the  court 
of  King  Arthur,  and,  drawing  his 
wand  over  a  boar's  head,  declared, 
"  There's  never  a  cuckold's  knife  can 
carve  this  head  of  brawn."  No  knight 
in  the  court  except  Sir  Cradock  was 
able  to  accomplish  the  feat.  (Percy's 
Reliques.) 

Bray.    See  VICAR. 

Brazen  Age.  The  age  of  war 
and  violence.  It  followed  the  silver 
age. 

To  this  next  came  in  course  the  brazen  age, 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage, 
Not  impious  yet.    Hard  steel  succeeded  then, 
And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men. 

Dryden     Metamorphoses,  L 

Brazen-faced.  Bold  (in  a  bad  sense), 
without  shame. 

What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou  1 

Shakespeare     King  Leaf,  11,  2 

Brazen  Head.  The  legend  of  the 
wonderful  head  of  brass  that  could 
speak  and  was  omniscient  is  common 
property  to  early  romances,  and  is  of 
Eastern  origin.  In  Valentine  and 
Orson,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  gigan- 
tic head  kept  in  the  castle  of  the  giant 
Fer'ragus  (q.v.)s  of  Portugal.  It  told 
those  who  consulted  it  whatever  they 
required  to  know,  past,  present,  or 
to  come  ;  but  the  most  famous  in 
English  legend  is  that  fabled  to 
have  been  made  by  the  great  Roger 
Bacon 

It  was  said  if  Bacon  heard  it  speak 
he  would  succeed  in  his  projects.;  if 
not,  he  would  fail.  His  familiar,  Miles, 
was  set  to  watch,  and  while  Bacon 
slept  the  Head  spoke  thrice:  "  Time 
is  "  ;  hali  an  hour  later  it  said,  "  Time 
was."  In  another  half-hour  it  said, 
"  Time's  past,"  fell  down,  and  was 
broken  to  atoms.  Byron  refers  to  this 
legend. 

Like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I've  spoken, 
Time  is,"  "  Time  TOW,"  "  Time's  past" 

Don  Juan,  I,  217. 

References  to  Bacon's  Brazen  Head 
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Srazen  out 


Break 


re   frequent   in    literature ;     among 
hem  may  be  mentioned : — 

Bacon  trembled  for  his  brazen  head 

Pope     Dundad,  iii,  104 
Quoth  he,  '  My  head's  not  made  of  brass, 
As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was  " 

Bullcr     Hudibras,  ii,  2. 

See  also  SPEAKING  HEADS. 

Brazen  out,  To.     To  stick  to  an 

insertion  knowing  it  to  be  wrong  ;  to 

mtface  in  a  shameless  manner ;  to 
iisregard  public  opinion. 

Breaches,  meaning  creeks  or  small 
bays,  is  to  be  found  in  Judges  v,  17. 
Deborah,  complaining  of  the  tribes 
who  refused  to  assist  her  in  her  war 
with  Sisera,  says  that  Asher  remained 
'  in  his  breaches,"  that  is,  creeks  on 
the  seashore. 

Spenser  uses  the  word  in  the  same 
wayj — 

The  heedful  Boateman  strongly  forth  did  stretch 
His  bra  ,vnie  armes,  and  all  Ms  body  strains, 
That  th*  utmost  sandy  breach  they  shortly  fetch. 
faerie  Quccnc,  H,  xil,  21 

In  Goverdale's  version  of  the  Bible 
the  passage  is  rendered : — 

Aflser  sat  hi  the  haven  of  the  see,  and  tailed  in  his 
porclons 

Bread.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters  ;  for  thou  shaltfind  it  after  many 
days  (Eccles  xi,  1).  When  the  Nile 
overflows  its  banks  the  weeds  perish 
and  the  soil  is  disintegrated.  The  rice- 
seed  being  cast  into  the  water  takes 
root,  and  is  found  in  due  time  growing 
in  healthful  vigour. 

Don't  quarrel  loith  your  bread  and 
butter  Don't  foolishly  give  up  the 
pursuit  by  which  you  earn  your  living. 

To  break  bread  To  partake  of  food. 
Common  in  Scripture  language. 

XJpon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  to  them. — 
Acts  xx,  7 

Breaking  of  bread.    The  Eucharist. 

They  continued  .  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in 
prayer  — Acts  ii,  42  and  40 

He  took  bread  and  salt,  i  e.  he  took 
his  oath.  In  Eastern  lands  bread  and 
salt  were  formerly  eaten  when  an  oath 
was  taken. 

They  have  looked  each  other  between  the  eyes,  and  there 

they  have  found  no  fault, 
Chey  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on 

leavened  bread  and  salt 

Kipling  Sailed  of  East  and  West 

To  know  which  side  one's  bread  is 
buttered.  To  be  mindful  of  one's  own 
interest. 

To  take  the  bread  out  of  one's  mouth. 
To  forestall  another  ;  to  say  some- 
thing which  another  was  on  the  point 
of  saying ;  to  take  away  another's 
livelihood 

Breadalbane.    See  ALBANY. 

Bread-basket.    The  stomach. 

Bread  and  Cheese.  The  barest 
necessities  of  life. 


Break  of  Day,     Daybreak. 

At  break  of  day  I  will  come  to  thee  again 

Wordsworth    Pet  Lanfi,  stanza  15 

Break,  To.  To  become  bankrupt 
(q.v.) 

To  break  a  bond.    To  dishonour  it. 
To  break  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel.    To 
employ  superabundant  effort  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  small  matter. 
Satire  or  sense,  alas  I  can  Sporus  feel, 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel. 

Pope     Epistle  to  Dr  ArbuOvuA,  307-8 

To  break  a  journey.  To  stop  before 
the  journey  is  accomplished,  with  the 
intention  of  completing  it  later. 

To  break  a  matter  to  a  person  To  be 
the  first  to  impart  it,  and  to  do  so 
cautiously  and  by  piecemeal. 

To  break  bread.    See  BREAD 

To  break  cover.  To  start  forth  from. 
a  hiding-place. 

To  break  down*  To  lose  all  control 
of  one's  feelings  ,  to  collapse,  to  be- 
come hysterical.  A  break-down  is  a 
temporary  collapse  in  health ,  it  is 
also  the  name  given  to  a  wild  kind  of 
negro  dance. 

To  break  faith.  To  violate  one's 
word  or  pledge  ;  to  act  traitorously. 

To  break  ground.  To  commence  a 
new  pro]  ect  As  a  settler  does 

To  break  in.  To  interpose  a  remark. 
To  train  a  horse  to  the  saddle  or  to 
harness,  or  to  tram  any  animal  or 
person  to  a  desired  way  of  life. 

To  break  one's  fast.  To  take  food 
after  long  abstinence  ,  to  eat  one's 
breakfast  after  the  night's  fast 

To  break  one's  neck.  To  dislocate 
the  bones  of  one's  neck. 

To  break  on  the  wheel.  To  torture 
on  a  "  wheel  "  by  breaking  the  long 
boens  with  an  iron  bar.  Cf.  COUP  DB 
GRACE. 

To  break  out  of  bounds.  To  go  be- 
yond the  prescribed  limits. 

To  break  the  ice.  To  prepare  the 
way ;  to  cause  the  stiffness  and  re- 
serve of  intercourse  with  a  stranger  to 
relax ;  to  impart  to  another  bit  by 
bit  distressing  news  or  a  delicate  sub- 
ject. 

To  break  your  back.  To  make  you 
bankrupt ;  to  reduce  you  to  a  state 
of  impotence.  The  metaphor  is  from 
carrying  burdens  on  the  back. 

To  break  up.  To  discontinue  classes 
at  the  end  of  term  time  and  go  home  ; 
to  separate.  Also,  to  become  rapidly 
decrepit  or  infirm  "  Old  So-and-so  is 
breaking  up  ;  he's  not  long  for  this 
world  " 

To  break  up  housekeeping.  To  dis- 
continue keeping  a  separate  house. 

To  break  with  one.  To  cease  from 
intercourse. 

What  cause  have  I  given  him  tp  break  with  roe  f — 
Florence  Marryat 
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Breakers  Ahead 


Brentford 


Breakers  Ahead.  Hidden,  danger  at 
hand.  Breakers  m  the  open  sea  always 
announce  sunken  rocks,  sandbanks, 
etc 

Breaking  a  Stick.  Part  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  of  certain  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  as  breaking  a  wineglass 
is  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  of 
the  Jews. 

In  one  of  BaphaePs  pictures  we  see 
an  unsuccessful  suitor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  breaking  his  stick.  This  alludes 
to  the  legend  that  the  several  suitors 
were  each  to  bring  an  almond  stick, 
which  was  to  be  laid  up  in  the  sanc- 
tuary over-night,  and  the  owner  of  the 
stick  which  budded  was  to  be  ac- 
counted the  suitor  which  God  ap- 
proved of.  It  was  thus  that  Joseph 
became  the  husband  of  Mary. 

In  Florence  is  a  picture  in  which 
the  reacted  suitors  break  their  sticks 
on  Joseph's  back. 

Breast.  To  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
To  make  a  full  confession  ;  concealing 
nothing. 

Breath.  All  in  a  breath.  Without 
taking  breath  (Lat.  continenti  spiritu). 

It  takes  one?  s  breath  away.  The  news 
is  so  astounding  it  causes  one  to  hold 
his  breath  with  surprise. 

Out  of  breath  Panting  from  exer- 
tion ;  temporarily  short  of  breath 

Save  your  breath  to  cool  your  por- 
ridge. Don't  talk  to  me,  it  is  only 
wasting  your  breath. 

You  might  have  saved  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge. 
(Era  111) 


To  caich  one's  breath.  To  check  sud- 
denly the  free  act  of  breathing. 

"  I  see  her,"  replied  I,  catching  my  breath  with  Joy  — 
Gapt  Xarryal    Peter  Simple 

To  hold  one's  breath.  Voluntarily  to 
cease  breathing  for  a  time. 

To  take  breath.  To  cease  for  a  little 
time  from  some  exertion  in  order  to 
recover  from  exhaustion  of  breath, 

Under  one's  breath.  In  &  whisper  or 
undertone  of  voice. 

Breathe.  To  breathe  one's  last.  To 
die. 

Breche  de  Roland.  A.  deep  defile 
in  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  some 
three  hundred  feet  in  width*  between 
two  precipitous  rocks.  The  legend  is 
that  Roland,  the  paladin,  cleft  the 
rock  in  two  with  his  sword  Durandal, 
•when  he  was  set  upon  by  the  Gascons 
at  Roncesvalles. 

Then  would  I  seek  the  Pyrenean  Breach 
Which  JRolaoid  clove  -with  huge  two-handed  sway 
Wordsworth 


Breeches.  To  wear  the  breeches.  Said 
of  a  woman  who  usurps  the  preroga- 
tive of  her  husband,  Similar  to  The 
grey  wmi  e  is  the  better  horse.  See  GREY 


The  phrase  is  common  to  the  French, 
Dutch,  Germans,  etc  ,  as  Elle  porte  lea 
braies.  Die  vrouw  die  hosen  anhaben. 
Sie  liat  die  Hosen. 

Breeches  Bible,  The.     See  BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Breeze*  meaning  a  light  gale  or 
strongish  wind  (and,  figuratively,  a 
slight  quarrel)  is  from  the  Fr.  Srtse,  and 
Span,  brisa,  the  north-east  wind. 
Breese,  the  small  ashes  and  cinders 
used  in  burning  bricks,  is  the  Fr. 
braiset  older  form  bresc,  meaning  glow- 
ing embers,  or  burning  charcoal,  and 
is  connected  with  Swed.  brasat  fire,  and 
our  brasier.  Breese  in  breeze-fly,  a 
name  of  the  gad-fly,  is  A  S.  briosa.  So 
the  three  words,  breesef  are  in  no  way 
connected. 

The  breeze-fly.  The  gad-fly;  so 
called  from  its  sting  (A.S.  briosa ; 
Gothic,  bry,  astmg). 

Breezy.  A  breezy  person  is  one  who 
is  open,  jovial,  perhaps  inclined  to  be 
a  little  boisterous. 

Breidablik  (wide  -  shining}.  The 
palace  of  Baldur,  which  stood  in  the 
Milky  Way.  (Scandinavian  mythology, ) 

Brendan,  St.    See  BBAJTDAN. 

Brennus.  The  name  of  the  Gaulish 
chief  who  over-ran  Italy  and  cap- 
tured Rome  about  B  c.  390  is  the  Latin 
form  of  the  Celtic  word  Brenhin,  lung 
or  war-chief.  Bran,  a  name  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Welsh  history,  is 
the  same  word. 

Brent.  Without  a  wrinkle.  Burns 
says  of  Jo  Anderson,  in  his  prime  of 
life,  his  "  locks  were  like  the  raven," 
and  his  "  bonme  brow  was  brenfc." 

Brent-hill  means  the  eyebrows. 
Looking  or  gazing  from  under  brent- 
hilly  in  Devonshire  means  "  frowning 
at  one  "  ;  and  in  West  Cornwall  to 
brend  means  to  wrinkle  the  brows. 

Brent-goose.  Formerly  in  England, 
and  still  in  America,  called  properly  a 
brant-goose,  the  branta  bernicla9  a 
brownish-grey  goose  of  the  genus 
branta. 

For  the  people  of  the  village 

Saw  the  flock  of  brant  with  •wonder. 

Longfellow    Sia/wttha,  pt  xvl,  stanza  32 

Brentford.  Like  the  two  kings  of 
Brentford  smelling  at  one  nosegay.  Said 
of  persons  who  were  once  rivals,  but 
have  become  reconciled  The  allusion 
is  to  The  Eeliearsal  (1672),  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  "  The  two 
kings  of  Brentford  enter  hand  in 
hand,"  and  the  actors,  to  heighten  the 
absurdity,  used  to  make  them  enter 
"  smelling  at  one  nosegay "  (act  ii, 
s.  2). 
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Brickdusts 


Bressummer,  or  Breast-summer  (Fr 
sommier,  a  lintel  or  bressummer).  A 
beam  supporting  the  whole  weight  of 
the  building  above  it ;  as,  the  beam 
over  a  shop-front,  the  beam  extending 
over  an  opening  through  a  wall  when 
a  communication  between  two  con- 
tiguous rooms  is  required  ;  but  pro- 
perly applied  only  to  a  bearing  beam 
in  the  face  of  a  building.  Summer, 
here,  is  the  O  Fr  somier,  for  Lat  sag- 
manus  (late  Lat  saumawus),  a  pack- 
horse,  also  a  beam  on  which  a  weight 
can  be  laid. 

Bretwalda.  The  name  given  to 
Egbert  and  certain  other  early  Eng- 
lish kings  who  exercised  a  supremacy 
— often  rather  shadowy — over  the 
kings  of  the  other  English  states.  See 
HEPTARCHY.  It  means  "  ruler  "  or 
"  overlord  of  the  Brets  "  or  "  Bri- 
tons " 

The  office  of  Bretwalda,  a  kind  of  elective  chieftain- 
ship, of  all  Britain,  was  held  by  several  Northumbrian 
longs,  In  succession. — Earle  English  Fonyue,  p.  20 

Brevet  Rank.  Titular  rank  without 
the  pay  that  usually  goes  with  it.  A 
brevet  major  has  the  title  of  ma]or, 
but  the  pay  of  captain,  or  whatever 
his  8ubstant^ve  rank  happens  to  be. 
(Fr.  bretet,  dim.  of  bref,  a  letter,  a 
document ) 

Breviary.  A  book  containing  the 
daily  "  Divine  Office,"  which  those  in 
orders  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
are  bound  to  recite.  The  Office  con- 
sists of  psalms,  collects,  readings  from 
Scupture,  and  the  life  of  some  saint  or 
saints. 

Brew.  Brew  me  a  glass  of  grog,  ^.e* 
mix  one  for  me.  Brew  me  a  cup  of  tea, 
i  e  make  one  for  me  The  tea  is  set  to 
brew,  i.e  to  draw  The  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  to  boil  or  mix ; 
the  restricted  meaning  is  to  make  malt 
liquor 

As  you  breiv,  so  you  will  bajce  As 
you  begin,  so  you  will  go  on ;  you 
must  take  the  consequences  of  your 
actions  ;  as  you  make  your  bed,  so 
you  will  he  in  it. 

Nick    Boy,  have  they  appointed  to  fight  ? 

Boy    Ay,  Nicholas ,  wilt  not  thou  go  see  the  fray  ? 

Nick   No,  indeed  ,  even  as  they  brew,  so  let  them  bake. 

1  will  not  thrust  my  hand  into  the  flame,  an  I  need  not 

they  th&t  strike  with  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  with 

the  scabbard  — Porter      Two  Angry  Women  of  Abinpton 

(1599) 

Brewer.  The  Brewer  of  Ghent 
Jakob  van  Artevelde  (d.  1345) ;  a 
popular  Flemish  leader  who,  though 
by  birth  an  aristocrat,  was  a  member 
of  the  Guild  of  Brewers. 

Briar'eus,  or  £5ge'on.  A  giant  with 
fifty  heads  and  a  hundred  hands. 
Homer  says  the  gods  called  him 
Briar'eus,  but  men  called  him  JEgeon 
(Ihad,  i,  403).  He  was  the  offspring  of 


Heaven  and  Earth  and  was  of  the  race 
of  the  Titans,  with  whom  he  fought  in 
the  war  against  Zeus. 

He  [Ajax]  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing,  but  every 
thing  so  out  of  joint  that  he  to  a  gouty  Briareus,  many 
hands  and  no  use,  or  purblind  Ai-^us,  all  eyes  and  no 
sight  —Shakespeare  Ti  oilus  and  C'rtst  ^La,  I,  JL 

The  Brwreus  of  languages.  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti  (1774-1849),  who  knew 
fifty-eight  different  tongues.  Byron 
called  him  "  a  walking  polyglot ;  a 
monster  of  languages  ,  a  Briareus  of 
parts  of  speech." 

Bold  Bnareus.  Handel  (1685-1759), 
so  called  by  Pope  — 

Strong  hi  new  aims,  lo  1  giant  Handel  stands. 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  a  hundred  hands  , 
To  stir,  to  louse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums 

Pope     JDunciad  iv,  65 

Briar-root  Pipe.  A  tobacco-pipe 
made  from  the  root- wood  of  the  large 
heath  (bruyere),  which  grows  in  the 
south  of  France. 

Bribo'ci.  Inhabitants  of  part  of 
Berkshire  and  the  adjacent  counties 
referred  to  by  Cs3sar  in  his  Commen- 
taries. 

Bric-a-brac.  Odds  and  ends  of 
curiosities.  In  French,  a  marchand  de 
bric-a-brac  is  a  seller  of  rubbish,  as  old 
nails,  old  screws,  old  hinges,  and  other 
odds  and  ends  of  small  value  ;  but  we 
employ  the  phrase  for  odds  and  ends 
of  vertu.  Bncoler  in  archaic  French 
means  Faire  toute  espece  de  metiert  to 
be  Jack  of  all  trades.  Brae  is  the 
ricochet  of  fine,  as  fiddle-faddle  and 
scores  of  other  double  words  in  Eng- 
lish. Littr6  says  that  it  is  formed  on 
the  model  of  de  bnc  et  de  broc,  by  hook 
or  by  crook. 

A  man  with  a  passion  for  bric-a-brac  is  always  stum- 
bling over  antique  bronzes,  intaglios,  mosaics,  and  daggers 
of  the  time  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  — Aldrich  Miss  JLfehe- 
table's  Son,  ch.  1L 

Brick.  A  regular  bnck.  A  jolly 
good  fellow  ;  perhaps  because  a  brick 
is  solid,  four-square,  plain,  and  re- 
liable. 

A  fellow  like  nobody  else,  and  in  fine,  a  brick.— George 
Eliot  Daniel  Veronda,  Bk.  ii,  ch,  16 

To  make  bncks  without  straw  To 
attempt  to  do  something  without 
having  the  necessary  material  sup- 
plied. The  allusion  is  to  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  who  were  commanded  by 
their  taskmasters  so  to  do  (Ex.  v,  7). 

Brick-and-mortar  Franchise.  A 
Chartist  phrase  for  the  £10  household 
system,  long  since  abolished. 

Brickdusts.  The  53rd  Foot;  so 
called  from  the  brickdust-red  colour  of 
their  facings.  Also  called  Fwe-and- 
thre'penmes,  a  play  on  the  number  and 
the  old  rate  of  daily  pay  of  the  en- 
signs or  subalterns 
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Brick  Tea 


Bridgewater  Treatises 


Now  called  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
"  King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry." 
The  2nd  battalion  is  the  old  85th. 

Brick  Tea.  The  inferior  leaves  of  the 
tea-plant  mixed  with  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance (sometimes  bullock's  or  sheep's 
blood),  pressed  into  cubes,  and  dried. 
These  blocks  used  to  be  made  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  Mongolia  for  import  into 
Russia,  and  were  frequently  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

Bride.  The  bndal  wreath  is  a  relic  of 
the  coro'na  nuptia'lis  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  indicate  tri- 
umph. 

Bride-ale.  See  CHURCH-ALE.  It  is 
from  this  word  that  we  get  the  adjec- 
tive bndal. 

Bride  Cake.  A  relic  of  the  Roman 
confarrea'tio,  a  mode  of  marriage  prac- 
tised by  the  highest  class  in  Rome.  It 
was  performed  before  ten  witnesses  by 
the  Pon'tifex  Max'imus,  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  mutually  partook  of  a 
cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour 
(far).  Only  those  born  in  such  wed- 
lock were  eligible  for  the  high  sacred 
offices. 

Bride  or  Wedding  Favours  repre- 
sent the  true  lover's  Jenot,  and  sym- 
bolize union. 

Bride  of  the  Sea.  Venice  ;  so  called 
from  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the 
wedding  of  the  sea  by  the  doge,  who 
threw  a  ring  into  the  Adriatic,  saying, 
"  We  wed  thee,  0  sea,  in  token  of 
perpetual  domination "  This  took 
place  each  year  on  Ascension  Bay,  and 
was  enjoined  upon  the  Venetians  in 
1177  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  who  gave 
the  doge  a  gold  ring  from  his  own 
finger  in  token  of  the  victory  achieved 
by  the  Venetian  fleet  at  Istria  over 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  defence  of 
the  pope's  quarrel.  At  the  same  time 
his  Holiness  desired  that  the  doges 
should  throw  a  similar  one  into  the  sea 
on  each  succeeding  Ascension  Day,  in 
commemoration  of  the  event.  See 
BUCENTA.ITB. 

What,  they  lived  once  thus  at  Venice  where  the  merchants 

were  the  kings, 
Where  St.  Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed  the 

sea  with  rings  ? 

Browning  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's 

Bridegroom.  In  0  E.  this  word 
was  bndegome  (A.S.  bryd-guma),  from 
Gothic  guma,  a  man.  In  M  E  times 
the  -gome  became  corrupted  into 
grome,  and  owing  to  this  confusion 
and  the  long  loss  of  the  archaic 
guma,  the  word  became  connected 
with  grom,  or  grome,  a  lad  (which  gives 
our  groom))  and  hence  the  modern 
bridegroom. 


Bridegroom's  Men.  In  the  Roman, 
marriage  by  confarrea'tio,  the  bride  was 
led  to  the  Pon'tifex  Max'imus  by 
bachelors,  but  was  conducted  home  by 
married  men.  Polydore  Virgil  says 
that  a  married  man  preceded  the 
bride  on  her  return,  bearing  a  vessel 
of  gold  and  silver.  See  BRIDE  CAKE. 

Bridewell.  A  generic  term  for  a 
house  of  correction,  or  prison,  so  called 
from  the  City  Bridewell,  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars,  which  was  built  as  a  hos- 
pital on  the  site  of  a  former  royal 
palace  over  a  holy  well  of  medical 
water,  called  St.  Bride's  (Bridget's) 
Well.  After  the  Reformation,  Ed- 
ward VI  chartered  this  hospital  to  the 
City.  Christ  Church  (Christ's  Hos- 
pital) was  given  to  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  to  the 
cure  of  the  sick ;  and  Bridewell  was 
made  a  penitentiary  for  unruly  ap- 
prentices and  vagrants.  Most  of  it 
was  demolished  in  1863. 

Bridge.  A  variety  of  whist,  said  to 
have  originated  in  Russia,  in  which 
one  of  the  hands  ("  dummy  ")  is  ex- 
posed. Auction  bridge  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  bridge,  in  which  there  are 
greater  opportunities  for  gambling. 

Bridge  of  Gold.  According  to  a 
G-erinan  tradition,  Charlemagne's  spirit 
crosses  the  Rhine  on  a  golden  bridge  at 
Bingen,  in  seasons  of  plenty,  to  bless 
the  vineyards  and  cornfields 

Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne 
Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold 

Lonfffellow     Autumn 

Made  a  bridge  of  gold  for  Jiim  ;  i.e. 
enabling  a  man  to  retreat  from  a  false 
position,  without  loss  of  dignity. 

Bridge  of  Jehennam.  Another  name 
for  Al  Sirat  (q  v  ) 

Bridge  of  Sighs.  Over  this  bridge, 
which  connects  the  palace  of  the  doge 
with  the  state  prisons  of  Venice,  pris- 
oners were  conveyed  from  the  judg- 
ment-hall to  the  place  of  execution. 

I  stood  hi  Venice  on  the  Bridge  "of  Sighs, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand 

Byron     Ghttde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv,  1 

Waterloo  Bridge,  in  London,  used, 
some  years  ago,  when  suicides  were 
frequent  there,  to  be  called  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  and  Hood  gave  the  name  to 
one  of  his  most  pathetic  poems : — 

One  more  Unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death  I 

Bridgewater  Treatises.  Instituted 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  Henry  Egerton, 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  in  1829.  He  left 
the  interest  of  £8,000  to  be  given  to  the 
author  of  the  best  treatise  on  "  The 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God, 
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as  manifested  in  the  Creation  "  The 
money  was  divided  between  the  follow- 
ing eight  authors . — Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr. 
John  Kidd,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  Dr.  Peter  M.  Roget,  Dean  Buck- 
land,  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  and  Dr. 
William  Prout. 

Bridle.  To  bite  on  the  bridle  is  to 
suffer  great  hardships.  Horses  "bite  on 
the  bridle  when  trying,  against  odds, 
to  get  their  own  way. 

Bridle  road  or  ivay.  A  way  for  a 
riding-horse,  but  not  for  a  horse  and 
cart. 

To  bndle  up.  In  Fr.  se  rengorger, 
to  draw  in  the  chin  and  toss  the  head 
back  in  scorn  or  pride.  The  meta- 
phor is  to  a  horse  pulled  up  suddenly 
and  sharply. 

Bridport.  Stabbed  with  a  Bndport 
dagger,  i  e.  hanged.  Bridport,  in  Dor- 
setshire, was  once  famous  for  its 
hempen  goods,  and  monopolized  the 
manufacture  of  ropes,  cables,  and 
tackling  for  the  British  navy.  The 
hangman's  rope  being  made  at  Brid- 
porfc  gave  birth  to  the  proverb. 
(Fuller:  Worthies.} 

Brief.  In  legal  parlance,  a  summary 
of  the  relevant  facts  and  points  of  law 
given  to  a  counsel  in  charge  of  a  case. 
Hence,  a  briefless  barrister,  a  barrister 
with  no  briefs,  and  therefore  no  clients. 

Brief  is  also  the  name  given  to  a 
papal  letter  of  less  serious  or  important 
character  than  a  bull  (q  v.) ;  and,  in 
the  paper  trade,  to  foolscap  ruled  with 
a  marginal  line,  and  either  thirty-six 
or  forty-two  transverse  lines,  also  to 
the  size  of  a  foolscap  sheet  when  folded 
in  half. 

Brig.    See  BBIGANDINB. 
Brig'ador.    See  GUYOBT,  SIB. 

Brigand.  A  French  word,  from  the 
Ital.  brigante,  pres  part,  of  brigare,  to 
quarrel  In  England  bngands  were 
originally  light-armed,  irregular  troops, 
like  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  and,  like  them, 
were  addicted  to  marauding.  The  Free 
Companies  of  France  were  brigands. 

Brigandlne.  The  armour  of  a  bri- 
gand, consisting  of  small  plates  of  iron 
on  quilted  linen,  and  covered  with 
leather,  hemp,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  The  word  occurs  twice  in 
Jeremiah  (xlvi,  4  ,  h,  3),  and  in  both  of 
these  passages  the  Revised  Version 
reads  "  coats  of  mail,"  while  for  the 
first  Coverdale  gives  "  breastplates." 
In  the  Geneva  Version  Goliath's  coat 
of  mail  is  called  a  "  brigandine  " 

In  course  of  time  the  Ital.  brigante 
came  to  mean  a  robber  or  pirate  , 
hence  the  use  of  bngandine,  later 
brigantine,  for  a  light  pinnace  :  and 


hence  the  modern  word  bng,  a  square- 
rigged  vessel  with  two  masts. 

Bright's  Disease.  A  degeneration  oi 
the  tissues  of  the  kidneys  into  fat,  first 
investigated  by  Dr.  Bright  (1789- 
1858).  The  patient  under  this  disease 
has  a  flabby,  bloodless  appearance,  is 
always  drowsy,  and  easily  fatigued 

Brigians.  The  Castilians  ;  so  called 
from  their  mythical  king,  Bnx  01 
Bngus,  said  by  monkish  fabulists  to  b« 
the  grandson  of  Noah. 

Edward  and  Pedro,  emulous  of  fame 

Thro'  the  fierce  Brigians  hcved  their  bloody  way, 

Tilt  In  a  cold  embrace  the  striplings  lay 

Cainoena    Lusted,  v. 

Brilliant  Madman,  The.  Charle,' 
XII  of  Sweden.  (1682,  1697-1718.) 

Macedonia'!!  madman  or  the  Swede 

Johnson.     Vanity  of  Human  Wtehaa 

Bring.  To  bring  about.  To  cause  £ 
thing  to  be  done. 

To  bring  down  the  Tiouse.  To  caus< 
rapturous  applause  in  a  theatre. 

To  bring  into  play.  To  cause  to  act 
to  set  in  motion 

To  bring  round.  To  restore  to  con 
sciousness  or  health ;  to  cause  one  t< 
recover  (from  a  fit,  etc.). 

To  bring  to.  To  restore  to  cos 
sciousness  ;  to  resuscitate.  Man 
other  meanings. 

"  Til  bring  her  to,"  said  the  drirer,  with  a  brutal  grit 
"  I'll  give  her  something  better  than  camphor  " — Mr 
Stowe  Uncle  (Tom's  Cabin 

To  bring  to  bear.  To  cause  to  happe 
successfully. 

To  bring  to  book  To  detect  one  i 
a  mistake. 

To  bring  to  pass.  To  cause  t 
happen. 

To  bring  to  the  hammer.  To  offer  c 
sell  by  public  auction. 

To  bring  under.  To  bring  into  sul 
jection. 

To  bring  up  To  rear  from  birth  c 
an  early  age.  Also  numerous  otht 
meanings. 

Briny.  I'm  on  the  bnny.  The  sea 
which  is  salt  like  brine. 

Brioche.  A  kind  of  sponge-cat 
made  with  flour,  butter,  and  egg 
When  Marie  Antoinette  was  talkii 
about  the  bread  riots  of  Pans  durir 
October  5th  and  6th,  1789,  the  Duel 
esse  de  Pohgnac  naively  exclaime< 
"  How  is  it  that  these  siHy  people  ai 
so  clamorous  for  breadt  when  they  ca 
buy  such  nice  brioches  for  a  fe 
sous  P  "  It  is  said  that  our  own  Pru 
cess  Charlotte  avowed  "  that  she  wouJ 
for  her  part  ratJier  eat  beef  than  starve 
and  wondered  that  the  people  shouJ 
be  so  obstinate  as  to  insist  upon  havir 
bread  when  itNwas  so  scarce 

Briseis.  The  patronymic  name  < 
Hippodamia  -daughter  of  Briseus.  SI 
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was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and  when 
the  former  robbed  Achilles  of  her, 
Achilles  refused  any  longer  to  go  to 
battle,  and  the  Greeks  lost  ground 
daily.  Ultimately,  Achilles  ^sent  his 
friend  Patroclus  to  supply  his  place  ; 
he  was  slain,  and  Achilles,  towering 
with  rage,  rushed  to  battle,  slew 
Hector,  and  Troy  fell. 

Brisingamen.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  magic  necklace  made  by 
four  dwarfs  and  obtained  by  Freyja, 
wife  of  Odin,  as  payment  for  her  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  dwarfs  and 
her  infidelity  to  her  husband. 

Brissotins.  A  nickname  given  to  the 
advocates  of  reform  in  the  French  Re- 
volution, because  they  were  "  led  by 
the  nose  "  by  Jean  Pierre  Brissot.  The 
party  was  subsequently  called  the 
Girondists  (q*v.). 

Bristol  Board.  A  stiff  drawing- 
paper  with  a  smooth  surface,  or  a  fine 
quality  of  cardboard  composed  of  two 
or  more  sheets  pasted  together,  the 
substance  of  board  being  governed  by 
the  number  of  sheets.  Said  to  have 
been  first  made  at  Bristol. 

Bristol  Boy,  The.  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton  (1752-70),  who  was  born  at  Bristol, 
and  there  composed  his  Rowley  Poems. 
See  ROWLEY. 

The  marvellous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride. 

Wordsworth    Xesoliftion  and  Independence. 

Bristol  Diamonds.  Brilliant  crys- 
tals of  colourless  quartz  found  in  St. 
Vincent's  Rock,  Ohfton,  near  Bristol. 

Spenser  refers  to  them  as  "  ada- 
mants " : — 

But  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path., 
Frond  of  MB  Adamants,  with  which  he  shines 
And  glistens  wide,  as  als  of  wondrous  Bath, 
And  Biistowe  ialxe. 

Faerie  Queene,  IV,  3d,  31 

Bristol  Fashion,  In.  Methodical 
and  orderly.  More  generally  Ship- 
shape and  Bristol  fashion.  A  sailor's 
phrase  ;  said  in  Smyth's  Sailor's  Word 
Book  to  refer  to  the  time  "  when 
Bristol  was  in  its  palmy  commercial 
days  .  .  .  and  its  shipping  was  all  in 
proper  good  order." 

Bristol  Milk.  Sherry  sack,  at  one 
time  given  by  the  Bristol  people  to 
their  mends. 

This  metaphorical  milk,  whereby  Xeres  or  Sherry- 
sack  IB  intended  -^ Futer  WariMet 

Bristol  Waters.  Mineral  waters  of 
Clifton,  near  Bristol,  with  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  74°  ,  formerly  cele- 
brated in  cases  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion They  are  very  rarely  used  now. 

"  Britain.   The  derivation  of  this  word 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  its  first 


recorded  use  is  by  the  Greeks,  who 
probably  obtained  it  through  the 
Greek  colony  at  Massilia  (Marseilles). 
According  to  Isaac  Taylor  it 

is  derived  from  that  family  of  languages  of  which  the 
Lapp  and  Basque  are  the  sole  living  representatives  and 
hence,  we  reasonably  infer  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the 
island,  which  was  possessed  by  any  of  the  civilized  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  must  nave  been  derived  from  the 
Iberio  mariners  of  Spain,  who  ,  coasted  along  to 
Brittany,  and  thence  crossed  to  Britain,  at  some  dim  pre- 
historic period  — Words  and  Places,  ch  iv 

Han,  or  etan,  in  Basque  signifies  a 
district  or  country  ;  the  root  appears 
in  many  names,  e.g.  Aquifcmia, 
Lusifania,  Mauritania. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  it  is  from 
the  Cymric-Celtic  root,  brith,  meaning 
"  to  paint,"  with  allusion  to  woad- 
paintmg  of  their  bodies  by  the  abo- 
rigines. 

Gfreat  Britain  consists  of  "  Britan- 
nia prima "  (England),  "  Britannia 
secunda  "  (Wales),  and  "  North  Bri- 
tain "  (Scotland),  united  under  one 
sway.  The  term  first  came  into  use  in 
1604,  when  James  I  was  proclaimed 
"  King  of  Great  Britain." 

Greater  Britain.  The  whole  British 
Empire,  i.e.  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  India  is  not  generally  com- 
prised in  the  term,  which  seems  to  have 
become  popular  through  a  book  of 
travels  in  English-speaking  countries 
published  with  this  title  by  (Sir) 
Charles  Dilke  in  1868. 

Britannia.  The  first  known  repre- 
sentation of  Britannia  as  a  female  fig- 
ure sitting  on  a  globe,  leaning  with  one 
arm  on  a  shield,  and  grasping  a  spear 
in  the  other  hand,  is  on  a  Roman  coin 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  died  161  A.D. 
The  figure  reappeared  on  our  copper 
coin  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  1665, 
and  the  model  was  Miss  Stewart,  after- 
wards created  Duchess  of  Richmond 
The  engraver  was  Philip  Roetier,  1665 

The  King's  new  medall,  where,  In  little,  there  is  Mrs 
Stewart's  face,  ...  and  a  pretty  thing  It  is,  that  he 
should  choose  her  face  to  represent  Britannia  by  — Pepys' 
Diary 

British  Lion,  The.  The  pugnacity 
of  the  British  nation,  as  opposed  to  the 
John  Bull,  which  symbolizes  the  sub- 
stantiality, solidity,  and  obstinacy  of 
the  people,  with  all  their  prejudices 
and  national  peculiarities. 

To  rouse  the  British  lion  is  to  flour- 
ish a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  John  Bull , 
to  provoke  mm  to  resistance  even  to 
the  point  of  war. 

To  twist  the  tail  of  the  British  lion 
used  to  be  a  favourite  phrase  in 
America  for  attempting  to  annoy  the 
British  people  and  government  by 
abuse  and  vituperation.  This  was 
usually  resorted  to  with  the  ob]ect  of 
currying  favour  with  citizens  of  Irish 
birth  and  getting  i&$ic  votes. 
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Brit'omart.  In  Spenser's  Fctene 
Queen?,  a  female  knight,  daughter  of 
King  Byence  of  Wales.  She  is  the  im- 
personation of  chastity  and  purity; 
encounters  the  "  savage,  fierce  bandit 
and  mountaineer  "  without  injury,  and 
is  assailed  by  "  hag  and  unlaid  ghost, 
goblin,  and  swart  fairy  of  the  mine," 
but  "  dashes  their  brute  violence  into 
sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe." 
She  finally  marries  Artegall. 

She  charmed  at  once  and  tamed  the  heart, 
Incomparable  Britomart  ScotL 

Spenser  got  the  name,  which  means 
"  sweet  maiden,"  from  Britomartis,  a 
Cretan  nymph  of  Greek  mythology, 
who  was  very  fond  of  the  chase.  King 
Minos  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  per- 
sisted in  his  advances  for  nine  months, 
when  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

Briton.  To  fight  like  a  Union  is  to 
fight  with  indomitable  courage. 

To  work  hke  a  Brdon  is  to  work  hard 
and  perseveringly. 

Certainly,  without  the  slightest 
flattery,  dogged  courage  and  perse- 
verance are  the  strong  characteristics 
of  John  Bull.  A  similar  phrase  is  "  To 
fight  like  a  Trojan." 

Brit'tany,  The  Damsel  of.  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Geoffrey,  second  son  of 
Henry  II  of  England,  and  Constance, 
daughter  of  Conan  IV  of  Brittany.  At 
the  death  of  Prince  Arthur  (1203)  she 
was  heir  to  the  English  throne,  but 
John  confined  her  in  Bristol  castle, 
where  she  died  in  1241. 

Broach.  To  broach  a  new  subject.  To 
start  one  in  conversation  The  allusion 
is  to  beer  barrels,  which  are  tapped  by 
means  of  a  peg  called  a  broach.  So  "  to 
broach  a  subject "  is  to  introduce  it, 
to  bring  it  to  light,  as  beer  is  drawn 
from  the  cask  after  the  latter  has  been 
broached. 

I  did  broach  this  business  to  your  hlghnem 

Shakespeare    Henry  7 III,  ii,  4. 

Broad  Arrow.  The  representation  of 
an  arrow-head  placed  on  Government 
stores  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  It 
was  the  cognizance  of  Henry,  Viscount 
Sydney,  Earl  of  Bomney,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  1693-1702 

Broad  as  long.  9Tis  about  as  broad 
as  vt  is  long.  One  way  or  the  other 
would  bring  about  the  same  result. 

Broad  Bottom  Ministry.  An  ad- 
ministration formed  by  a  coalition  of 
parties  in  1744.  Belham  retained  the 
lead ;  Pitt  supported  the  Government , 
Bubb  Doddmgton  was  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  It  held  office  till  1754 

Broadcloth.  The  best  cloth  for 
men's  clothes  So  called  from  its 
great  breadth  It  required  two 


weavers,  side  by  side,  to  fling  the 
shuttle  across  it.  Originally  two  yards 
wide,  now  about  fifty-four  inches  ;  but 
the  word  is  now  used  to  signify  a  fine, 
plain-wove,  black  cloth. 

An  honest  roan,  close-button'd  to  the  chin, 
Broadcloth  -without,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 
Cmoper    Epistle  to  Joseph  HiH 

Broadside.  A  large  sheet  of  paper 
printed  on  one  side  only  ,  strictly,  the 
whole  should  be  in  one  type  and  one 
measure,  i.e.  must  not  be  divided  into 
columns.  It  is  also  called  a  broadsheet. 

_JPamphlets  and  broadsides  were  scattered  right  and  left 
— FisJce  American  History,  ch.  vii,  p  341 

In  naval  language,  a  broadside  means 
the  whole  side  of  a  ship  ,  and  to  "  open 
a  broadside  on  the  enemy  "  is  to  dis- 
charge all  the  guns  on  one  side  at  the 
some  moment. 

Brobdingnag.  In  Swift's  Gulhver's 
Travels,  the  country  of  gigantic  giants, 
to  whom  Gulliver  was  a  pigmy  "  not 
half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
plucked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a 
maid "  Hence  the  adjective,  Brob- 
dingnagian,  colossal,  gigantic 

You  high  church  steeple,  you  gawky  stag, 
Your  husband  must  come  from  Brobdingnag 

Kam  O'Hara    Midas 

Brocken.     See  SPECTRE 

Brogue.  An  Irish  word,  brog,  a  shoe, 
connected  with  A.S.  6r5c,  breeches,  and 
hence  with  breeches.  A  brogue  is,  pro- 
perly, a  stout,  coarse  shoe  of  rough 
hide  ;  and  secondarily  hose,  trousers. 
The  use  of  brogue  for  the  dialect  or 
manner  of  speaking  may  be  from  this 
— i.e.  "  brogue  "  is  the  speech  of  those 
who  wear  "  brogues  "  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain. 

Broken  Music.  In  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land this  term  meant  (a)  part,  or  con- 
certed music,  i.e.  music  performed  on 
instruments  of  different  classes,  such 
as  the  "  consorts  '*  given  in  Morley's 
Consort  Lessons  (1599),  which  are 
written  for  the  treble  lute,  cithern, 
pandora,  fiute,  treble  viol,  and  bass 
viol,  and  (6)  music  played  by  a  string 
orchestra,  the  term  in  this  sense  prob- 
ably originating  from  harps,  lutes,  and 
such  other  stringed  instruments  as 
were  played  without  a  bow,  not  being 
able  to  sustain  a  long  note.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  Bacon  uses  the  term : — 

Dancing  to  song  Is  a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure. 
I  understand  it  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed  aloft  arid 
accompanied  with  some  broken  music. 

— Etsayt    Of  Masques  and  Triumph* 

Shakespeare  two  or  three  times 
makes  verbal  play  with  the  term: — 

Pond.     What  music  is  this  ? 
Sen     I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ,  it  Is  music  in  parts 
Pond        .      Pair  Prince,  here  is  good  broken  music 
Paris     You  have  broke  it,  cousin ,  and  by  my  life,  you 
ahftji  make  it  whole  j»£B.tn- 

Trollut  and  Qreutda,  TEL,  I 
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Broken  on  the  Wheel.    See  BREAK 

Broker.  Broaches  wine,  one  who 
draws  it  from  the  cask  and  sells  it, 
hence,  one  who  buys  to  sell  again,  a 
retailer,  a  second-hand  dealer,  a 
middleman.  The  word  is  formed  in 
the  same  way  as  tapster,  one  who  taps 
a  cask.  In  modern  use  some  restrict- 
ing word  is  generally  prefixed :  as  hill- 
broker,  cotton-broker,  ship-broker, 
stock-broker,  etc 

Brontes.  A  blacksmith  personified  ; 
in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  Cyclops. 
The  name  signifies  Thunder. 

Not  -with  such  weight,  to  frame  the  forky  brand, 
The  ponderous  hammer  falls  from  Brontes*  hand 
Boole     Jerusalem  Delivered,  Bk.  xx 

Bronzomar'te.    See  HOUSE. 

Brooks  o!  Sheffield.  An  imaginary 
individual  mentioned  in  Damd  Copper- 
field  to  put  little  David  off  the  scent 
that  he  was  being  referred  to: — 

"  Quinuion,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  "  take  care,  if  you 
please  Somebody's  sharp  " 

"  Who  is  t  "  aaked  the  gentleman,  laughing 
I  looked  up  quickly  ,  being  curious  to  know 
"  Only  Brooks  of  Sheffield,"  said  Mr  Murdstone 
I  was  quite  relieved  to  find  it  was  only  Brooks  of  Shef- 
field, for,  at  first,  I  really  thought  It  was  I  Ch  1L 

Cp.  HARRIS,  MBS. 

Broom.  A  broom  is  hung  at  the 
masthead  of  ships  about  to  be  sold — 
to  be  "  swept  away."  The  idea  is  popu- 
larly taken  from  Admiral  van  Tromp 
(see  PEKNANT)  ;  but  probably  this  al- 
lusion is  more  witty  than  true.  The 
custom  of  hanging  up  something 
special  to  attract  notice  is  very  com- 
mon ;  thus  an  old  piece  of  carpet  from 
a  window  indicates  household  furni- 
ture for  sale  ;  a  wisp  of  straw  indicates 
oysters  for  sale  ;  a  bush  means  wine 
for  sale,  etc.  etc. 

New  brooms  sweep  clean.  Those 
newly  appointed  to  an  office  find  fault 
and  want  to  sweep  away  old  customs. 

Brosier.  An  Eton  term  for  a  boy 
who  has  spent  all  his  pocket-money. 

Brosier-my-dame.  A  phrase  used  at 
Eton  for  eating  one  out  of  house  and 
home.  When  a  dame  keeps  an  un- 
usually bad  table,  the  boys  agree  to- 
gether- on  a  day  to  eat,  pocket,  or 
waste  everything  eatable  in  the  house. 
The  censure  is  well  understood,  and 
the  hint  is  generally  effective  (Gr. 
broso,  to  eat.) 

Brother.  A  fellow-member  of  a  re- 
ligious order.  Friar,  from  Lat.  frater, 
and  Fr.  frere,  is  really  the  same  word. 

Also  used  as  the  official  title  of  cer- 
tain members  of  hvery  companies,  of 
the  members  (always  known  as  "  Elder 
Brethren ")  of  Trinity  House  (q.v.), 
and  the  official  mode  of  address  of  one 
barrister  to  another. 


Brother  used  attributively  with 
another  substantive  denotes  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  same  calling,  order, 
corporation,  etc.  Thus  brother  birch,  a 
fellow-schoolmaster,  brother-blade,  a 
fellow-soldier  or  companion  in  arms, 
brother  bung,  a  fellow  licensed  vic- 
tualler, brother  mason,  a  fellow  free- 
mason, etc.  etc. 

Brother  Jonathan.  When  Washing- 
ton was  in  want  of  ammunition,  he 
called  a  council  of  officers,  but  no  prac- 
tical suggestion  could  be  offered.  **  We 
must  consult  brother  Jonathan,"  said 
the  general,  meaning  His  Excellency 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  This  was  done, 
and  the  difficulty  was  remedied. 
"  To  consult  Brother  Jonathan  "  then 
became  a  set  phrase,  and  Brother 
Jonathan  became  the  "  John  Bull  "  of 
the  United  States. 

Brother  Sam.  The  brother  of  Lord 
Dundreary  (q.v.)9  the  hero  of  a  comedy 
based  on  a  German  drama,  by  John 
Oxenford,  with  additions  and  altera- 
tions by  E.  A-  Sothern  and  T.  B. 
Buckstone. 

Browbeat.  To  beat  or  put  a  man 
down  with  sternness,  arrogance,  in- 
solence, etc, ;  from  knitting  the  brows 
and  frowning  on  one's  opponent. 

Brown.  A  copper  coin,  a  penny ; 
so  called  from  its  colour.  Similarly  a 
sovereign  is  a  "  yellow  boy  " 

To  be  done  brown.  To  be  deceived, 
taken  m ;  to  be  "  roasted."  This 
is  one  of  many  similar  expressions 
connected  with  cooking.  See  COOK- 
ING. 

Brown  Bess.  A  familiar  name  for 
the  old  flint-lock  musket  formerly  in 
use  in  the  British  Army.  In  1808  a 
process  of  browning  was  introduced, 
but  the  term  was  common  long  before 
this,  and  probably  referred  to  the 
colour  of  the  stock.  JSess  is  unex- 
plained ;  but  may  be  a  kind  of 
counterpart  to  Bill  (see  below}. 

Brown  Bill.  A  kind  of  halbert  used 
by  English  foot-soldiers  before  mus- 
kets were  employed  They  were  staff 
weapons,  with  heads  like  bill-hooks  but 
furnished  with  spikes  at  the  top  and 
back.  The  brown  probably  refers  to 
the  rusty  condition  in  which  they  were 
kept ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  stand  for  burnished  (But.  brun, 
shining),  as  in  the  old  phrases  "  my 
bonnie  brown  sword,"  "  brown  as 
glass,"  etc.  Keeping  the  weapons 
bright,  however,  is  a  modern  fashion  ; 
our  forefathers  preferred  the  honour  of 
blood  stains.  In  the  following  extract 
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the  term  denotes  the  soldiers  them- 
selves * — 

Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes, 
Brown  bills  and  targetiers. 

Marlowe    Edward  //,  1, 1324 

Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.    The 

typification  of  middle- class  English- 
men ,  from  the  adventures  of  three 
Continental  tourists  of  these  names 
which  were  told  and  illustrated  in 
Punch  in  the  1870's  "by  Richard  Doyle. 
They  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  gaucherie, 
insular  ideas,  vulgarity,  extravagance, 
conceit,  and  snobbism  that  too  often 
characterize  the  class. 

Brown  Study.  Absence  of  mind , 
apparent  thought,  but  real  vacuity. 
The  corresponding  French  expression 
explains  it — sombre  reverie.  Sombre 
and  brun  both  mean  sad,  melancholy, 
gloomy,  dull. 

Invention  flags,  his  brain  grows  muddy, 
And  black  despair  succeeds  bro-wn  study 

Congrwe    An  Impoirtbls  Thing 

Brownie.  The  house  spirit  in  Scot- 
tish superstition  He  is  called  in  Eng- 
land Robm  Goodfellow.  At  night  he 
is  supposed  to  busy  himself  in  doing 
little  jobs  for  the  family  over  which  he 
presides.  Farms  are  his  favourite 
abode.  Brownies  are  brown  or  tawny 
spirits,  in  opposition  to  fairies,  which 
are  fair  or  elegant  ones.  See  FAERIES. 

It  is  not  long  since  every  family  of  considerable  sub- 
stance was  haunted  by  a  spirit  they  called  Browny,  which 
did  several  sorts  of  work ,  and  this  -was  the  reason  why 
they  gave  Mm  offerings  »  .  on  what  they  called 
"  Browny's  stone  " — Martin  Scotland* 

Brownlsts.  Followers  of  Eobert 
Brown,  of  [Rutlandshire,  a  vigorous 
Puritan  controversialist  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  later  "  Inde- 
pendents "  held  pretty  well  the  same 
religious  tenets  as  the  Brownists.  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  says : — 

Td  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician  — SJuAetpeare . 
Twelfth  Night,  Hi,  2 

Browns.  To  astonish  the  Browns. 
To  do  or  say  something  regardless  of 
the  annoyance  it  may  cause  or  the 
shock  it  may  give  to  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Brownyng.  One  of  the  names  given 
to  the  bear  in  Caxton's  version  of 
Reynard  ih&  Fox.  Cp.  BRUIN. 

Browse  his  Jib,  To.  A  sailor's 
phrase,  meaning  to  drink  till  the  face 
is  flushed  and  swollen.  The  jib  means 
the  face,  and  to  browse  here  means  "  to 
fatten."  A  piece  of  slang  formed  on 
the  nautical  phrase  "  to  bowse  the 
jib,"  which  means  to  haul  the  sail 
taut ;  the  metaphor  signifies  that  the 
man  is  "  tight." 

Bruce  and  the  Spider.    See  SPIDER. 

Bruin.  In  Butler's  Hudibrast  one  of 
the  leaders  arrayed  against  the  hero, 
His  prototype  in  real  life  was  Talgol,  a 


Newgate  butcher  who  obtained  a  cap- 
taincy for  valour  at  Naseby.  He 
marched  next  Orsm  (Joshua  Gosling, 
landlord  of  the  bear-gardens  at  South- 
wark). 

Sir  Bruin,  The  bear  in  the  famous 
German  beast-epic,  Reynard  ike  Fox. 
Cp.  BROWNYNG. 

Brumaire .  The  month  in  the  French 
Republican  Calendar  from  October 
23rd  to  November  21st.  It  was  named 
from  brume,  fog  (La,t  bruma,  winter). 
The  celebrated  18th  Brumaire  (Nov- 
ember 9th,  1799)  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Directory  was  overthrown 
and  Napoleon  established  his  supre- 
macy. 

Brum'magem.  Worthless  or  very 
inferior  metallic  articles  made  in  imi- 
tation of  better  ones  The  word  is  a 
local  form  of  the  name  Birmingham, 
which  is  the  great  mart  and  manufac- 
tory of  gilt  toys,  cheap  jewellery,  imi- 
tation gems,  and  such-hke. 

Bruins.  In  Stock  Exchange  phrase- 
ology, London  and  North- Western 
Railway  stock.  This  line  was  origin- 
ally the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way (see  above).  Bruin,  i.e.  the 
Birmingham  line. 

Brunehild.  Daughter  of  the  Bang  of 
Issland  (i  e  Isalaland,  in  the  Low 
Countries),  beloved  by  Gunther,  one  of 
the  two  great  chieftains  in  the  Nibelun- 
genlied  She  was  to  be  carried  off  by 
force,  and  Gunther  asked  his  friend 
Siegfried  to  help  him.  Siegfried  con- 
trived the  matter  by  snatching  from 
her  the  talisman  which  was  her  pro- 
tector, but  she  never  forgave  him  for 
his  treachery. 

Brunei.  The  name  given  to  the 
goose  in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard 
the  Fox. 

Brunswieker.    See  BLACK  BRUNS- 

WICKEB. 

Brunt.  To  bear  the  brunt.  To  bear 
the  stress,  the  heat,  and  collision  The 
"  brunt  of  a  battle  "  is  the  hottest  part 
of  the  fight.  Cy  FTBB  BRAND. 

Brunt  is  partly  imitative  (like  dint], 
and  is  probably  influenced  by  the  Icel. 
bruna,  to  advance  with  the  speed  of 
fire,  as  a  standard  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Brush.  The  tail  of  a  fox  or  squirrel, 
which  is  brush-like  and  bushy. 

He  brushed  by  me:  He  just  touched 
me  as  he  went  quickly  past.  Hence 
also  brush,  a  slight  skirmish. 

Give  it  another  brush.  A  little  more 
attention ;  bestow  a  little  more  labour 
on  it ;  return  it  to  the  file  for  a  little 
more  polish. 

To  brush  up.  To  renovate  or  revive  ? 
to  bring  again  into  use  what  has  been 
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neglected,  as,  "  I  must  brash  up  my 
French." 

Brut.  A  rhyming  chronicle  of  Brit- 
ish history  beginning  with  the  mythical 
Brut,  ox' Brute  (q.v.),  and  so  named 
from  him.  Wace's  Le  Roman  de  Brut, 
of  Brut  d'Angleterre,  written  in  French 
about  1150,  is  a  rhythmical  version  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History  with 
additional  legends  It  is  here  that 
first  mention  is  made  of  Arthur's 
Hound  Table.  Wace's  work  formed 
the  basis  of  Layamon's  Brut  (early 
13th  cent ),  a  versified  history  of 
England  from  the  fall  of  Troy  to  689 
A.B.  Layamon's  poem  contains  32,250 
lines  :  Wace's  rather  over  14,000.  See 
ARTHUB. 

Brute  or  Brutus.  In  the  mytho- 
logical history  of  England,  the  first 
king  of  the  Britons3  was  son  of  Sylvius 
(grandson  of  Ascamus  and  great- 
grandson  of  JEne'as).  Having  inad- 
vertently killed  his  father,  he  first  took 
refuge  in  Greece  and  then  in  Britain. 
In  remembrance  of  Troy,  he  called  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  Troy-novant 
(g.v.),  now  London. 

Brutum  fulmen  (Lat.).  A  noisy  but 
harmless  threatening  ;  an  innocuous 
thunderbolt 

The  phrase  is  from  Pliny's  "  Bruta 
fulmina  et  vana,  ut  qucc  nulla  veniant 
rations  natures "  (II,  xlm,  113) — 
Thunderbolts  that  strike  blindly  and 
harmlessly,  being  traceable  to  no 
natural  cause. 

The  Actors  do  not  value  themselves  upon,  the  Clap,  but 
regard  it  as  a  mere  Brutwm,  fidmen,  or  empty  Noise,  when 
it  has  not  the  sound  of  the  Oaken  Plant  in  it— Adduon 
Speetator,  29  Nov ,  1711  \ 

Brutus,  Junius.  In  legend,  the  first 
consul  of  Borne,  fabled  to  have  held 
office  about  B  c.  509,  He  condemned 
to  death  his  own  two  sons  for  joining 
a  conspiracy  to  restore  to  the  throne 
the  banished  Tarqum.  He  was — 

The  public  father  who  the  private  quelled, 
And  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  sat. 

Thomson     Winter 

The  Spanish  Brutus.  Alphonso 
Perez  de  Guzman  (1258-1320).  While 
he  was  governor,  Castile  was  besieged 
by  Don  Juan,  who  had  revolted  from 
his  brother,  Sancho  IV.  Juan,  who 
held  in  captivity  one  of  the  sons  of 
Guzman,  threatened  to  cut  his  throat 
unless  Guzman  surrendered  the  city. 
Guzman  replied,  "  Sooner  than  be  'a 
traitor,  I  would  myself  lend  you  a 
sword  to  slay  him,"  and  he  threw  a 
sword  over  the  city  wall  The  son,  we 
are  told,  was  slain  by  the  father's 
sword  before  his  eyes. 

Brutus,  Marcus  (B  c.  85-42).  Csesar's 
friend,  who  joined  the  conspirators  to 


murder  him  because  he  made  himself 
a  king. 

And  thou,  unhappy  Brutus,  kind  of  heart, 
TV  hose  steady  arm,  bv  awful  virtue  urged, 
Lifted  the  Roman  steel  against  thy  Mend 

Thomson     Winter,  "324-0 

JSt  tu,  Brute.  What '  does  my  own 
familiar  friend  lift  up  his  heel  against 
me  ->  The  reference  is  to  the  exclama- 
tion of  Julius  Caesar  when  he  saw  that 
his  old  friend  was  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors against  him. 

Bryanites.    See  BIBLE  CHRISTIANS. 

Bub.  Drink ;  particularly  strong 
beer. 

Drunk  with  Helicon's  waters  and  double-brewed  bub 
— Pnor     To  a  Person  who  wrote  rU 

Bubas'tis.  Greek  name  of  Bast,  or 
Pasht,  the  Diana  of  Egyptian  myth- 
ology;  she  was  daughter  of  Isis  and 
sister  of  Horus,  and  her  sacred  animal 
was  the  cat.  See  CAT. 

Bubble,  or  Bubble  Scheme.  A  pro- 
ject or  scheme  of  no  sterling  worth  and 
of  very  ephemeral  duration — as  worth- 
less and  frail  as  a  bubble.  See  MISSIS- 
SIPPI: SOUTH  SEA. 

The  Bubble  Act.  An  Act  of  George 
I,  passed  in  1719,  its  object  being 
to  punish  the  promoters  of  bubble 
schemes.  It  was  repealed  in  1825. 

Bubble  and  Squeak.  Cold  boiled 
potatoes  and  greens  fried  up  together, 
sometimes  with  bits  of  cold  meat  as 
well.  They  first  bubbled  in  water 
when  boiled,  and  afterwards  hissed  or 
squeaked  in  the  frying-pan. 

Bucca.  A  goblin  of  the  wind,  sup- 
posed by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall  to  foretell  shipwrecks  ;  also 
a  sprite  fabled  to  live  in  the  tin-mines, 

Buc'caneer'.  Properly,  a  seller  of 
smoke-dried  meat,  from  the  Brazilian 
word  boucant  a  gridiron  or  frame  on 
which  flesh  was  barbecued,  which  was 
adopted  in  France,  and  boucanter 
formed  from  it.  Boucamer  was  first 
applied  to  the  French  settlers  in  Hayti, 
whose  business  it  was  to  hunt  animals 
for  their  skins  and  who  frequently 
combined  with  this  business  that  of  a 
marauder  and  pirate.  Buccaneer  thus 
became  applied  to  any  desperate,  law- 
less, piratical  adventurer. 

Bucen'taur.  The  name  of  the  Vene- 
tian state-galley  employed  by  the  Doge 
when  he  went  on  Ascension  Day  to 
wed  the  Adriatic.  The  word  is  Gr 
bous,  ox,  and  centauros,  centaur  ;  and 
the  original  galley  was  probably  orna- 
mented with  a  man-headed  ox. 

The  spouselees  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  rcxxew'd, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood. 

Byron     ChiUt  JSarold,  iv,  0 

The   last   Bucentaur t   third   of  the 
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name,  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1798.    See  BBIDE  OF  THE  SEA, 

Buceph'alos  (butt-headed).  A  horse. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  favourite  charger 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

True,  true  ,  I  forgot  your  Bucephalus  — Scctt  The 
Anivptary 

Buclianites.  A  sect  of  fanatics  who 
appeared  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in 
1783.  They  were  named  after  Mrs.  or 
Lucky  Buchan,  their  founder,  who 
called  herself  "  Friend  Mother  in  the 
Lord,"  claiming  to  be  the  woman 
mentioned  in  Rev  xii,  and  maintain- 
ing that  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  a  con- 
vert, was  the  "  man-child." 

I  never  heard  of  alewife  tliat  turned  preacher,  except 
Luckie  Buchan  in  the  West*— Scott .  St.  Jtonan's  WeU, 
c  U. 

Buck.  A  dandy ;  a  gay  and 
spirited  fellow  ;  a  fast  young  man 

A  moat  tremendous  tuck  he  was,  as  he  sat  there  serene, 
In  state,  driving  hit  greys  —Tfutckeray  Vanity  Fair 
ch  vl 

Buck-basket.  A  linen-basket.  To 
buck  is  to  wash  clothes  in  lye.  When 
Cade  says  his  mother  was  "  descended 
from  the  Lacies,"  two  men  overhear 
him,  and  say,  "  She  was  a  pedlar's 
daughter,  but  not  being  able  to  travel 
with  her  furred  pack,  she  washes  bucks 
here  at  home  "  (2  Henry  VI,  iv,  2). 
The  word  is  probably  connected  with 
Ger.  beuche9  clothes  steeped  in  lye,  and 
Fr.  buer,  to  steep  in  lye  ;  and  perhaps 
with  A.S.  buc}  a  pitcher. 

Buck-bean.  The  popular  name  of 
MenyantTies  tnfohata,  a  water-plant ; 
an  Elizabethan  translation  of  the 
Flemish  name  bocks  boonen  (Mod.  But. 
bocksboon),  goat's  beans.  The  name 
bog-bean,  also  given  to  this  plant,  is 
considerably  later. 

Bucket,  To.  An  obsolete  slang  term 
for  to  cheat. 

To  give  the  bucket,  to  get  ftye  bucket. 
To  give  (or  receive)  notice  of  dismissal 
from  employment.  Here  bucket  is 
synonymous  with  socle  (q  V.). 

To  Jcick  the  bucket.  To  die.  Bucket 
here  is  a  beam  or  yoke  (O.Fr.  buquet, 
Fr.  tr&iichet,  a  balance),  and  in  East 
Angha  the  big  frame  in  which  a  newly 
slaughtered  pig  is  suspended  by  the 
heels  is  still  called  a  "  bucket."  An 
alternative  theory  is  offered  that  the 
bucket  was  a  pail  kicked  away  by  a 
suicide,  who  stood  on  it  the  better  to 
hang  himself. 

Bucket-shop.  A  term  (probably 
from  the  old  slang  "  to  bucket/'  above) 
which  originated  in  America,  denoting 
the  office  of  an  "  outside  '*  stock- 
broker, i.e»  one  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  official  Stock  Exchange.  As  these 
offices  are  largely  used  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  gambling^  in  stocks  and  shares 


as  apart  from  making  investments^  and 
as  many  of  them  have  been  run  by 
very  shady  characters,  the  name  is 
rarely  used  except  with  a  bad  signi- 
ficance 

Buckhorn.    See  STOCKFISH. 

Bucbhorse.  A  severe  blow  or  slap 
on  the  face.  So  called  from  John 
Smith,  a  pugilist  of  about  1740,  whose 
nickname  it  was.  "  Buckhorse  "  was 
so  insensible  to  pain  that,  for  a  small 
sum,  he  would  allow  anyone  to  strike 
him  on  the  side  of  the  face  with  all  his 
force. 

Buckingham.  Fuller,  in  his 
Worthiest  speaks  of  the  beech-trees  as 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  this 
county,  and  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  Bocingas,  or  dwellers  among  the 
beech-trees  (A.S.  boo],  a  tribe  which 
anciently  inhabited  that  county 

Off  wv£h  his  headJ  so  much  for 
Buckingham  '  A  famous  line,  often 
searched  for  in  vain  in  Shakespeare's 
Richard  III.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
there,  but  is  in  Act  iv,  Sc  in,  of  Colley 
Gibber's  The  Tragical  History  of  Rich- 
ard III,  altered  from  Shakespeare 
(1700). 

Buck-rider.  A  dummy  fare  who 
enables  a  cabman  to  pass  police-con- 
stables who  prevent  empty  cabs  loiter- 
ing at  places  where  they  will  be  likely 
to  be  required,  as  at  theatres,  hotels, 
etc. 

Buckle.  /  can't  bucTcle  to.  I  can't 
give  my  mind  to  work.  The  allusion 
is  to  buckling  on  one's  armour  or  belt. 

To  cut  the  buckle.  To  caper  about, 
to  heel  and  toe  it  in  dancing.  In  jigs 
the  two  feet  buckle  or  twist  into  each 
other  with  great  rapidity. 

Throth,  it  wouldn't  lave  a  laugh  In  you  to  see  the  paraoii 
dancia*  down  the  road  on  his  way  home,  and  the  mlzdsthct 
and  methadist  pralcher  cuttin'  the  buckle  as  they  went 
along  —W>  J3  Yeats  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry, 
p,  98. 

To  talk  buckle.  To  talk  about  mar- 
riage. 

Buckler.    See  SHIELDS* 

Bucklersbury  (London)  was  at  one 
time  the  noted  street  for  druggists  and 
herbalists  ;  hence  Falstaff  says : — 

I  cannot  cog,  and  say  taou  art  +-frfo  and  that  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury  fn 
simple  time — Shakespeare  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
ill,  $t 

Stow  tells  us  that  "  the  Peperers 
and  Grocers  "  had  their  shops  there. 

Buckmaster's  Light  Infantry.  The 
3rd  West  India  Regiment  was  so  called 
from  Buckmaster,  the  tailor,  who  used 
to  issue  "  Light  Infantry  uniforms  " 
to  the  officers  of  the  corps  without  any 
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authority  from  the  Commander-m- 
Chief. 

Buckram.  A  strong  coarse  kind  of 
cloth  stiffened  with  gum ;  perhaps  so 
called  (like  Astrakhan,  from  tho 
Eastern  city)  from  Bokhara.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  name  was  that  of 
a  valuable  fabric  that  came  from  the 
East. 

Men  in  buckram.  Hypothetical  men 
existing  only  in  the  brain  of  the  imag- 
iner.  The  allusion  is  to  the  vaunting 
tale  of  Falstaff  to  Prince  Henry 
(Shakespeare:  1  Henry  IV,  II,  iv). 
Hence,  "  a  buckram  army,"  one  the 
strength  of  which  exists  only  in  the 
imagination. 

Buckshish.    See  BAKSHEESH. 

Buck- tooth.  A  large  projecting 
front-tooth;  formerly  also  called  a 
butter-tooth. 

Buckwheat.  A  corruption  of  beech- 
wheat  (A.S.  boct  beech  ;  see  BUCKING- 
HAM), so  called  because  its  seeds  are 
triangular,  like  beech-mast.  The 
botanical  name  is  Fagopyrum  (beech- 
wheat). 

The  buckwheat 

Whitened  broad  acres,  sweetening  wltfi  Its  flowers 
The  August  wind 

Bryant     Thf  Fountain,  stanza  7 

Buddha  (Sanskrit,  "the  Enlighf 
ened ").  The  title  given  to  Prince 
Siddhar'tha  or  Gautama  (g.v.),  also 
called  (from  the  name  of  his  tribe,  the 
Sakhyas)  Saky'a-mum,  the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  who  lived  from  about 
B.C.  623  to  B.C.  543. 

Buddhism.  The  system  of  religion 
inaugurated  by  the  Buddha  in  India 
in  the  6th  century  B  c.  The  general 
outline  of  the  system  is  that  the  world 
is  a  transient  reflex  of  deity ;  that  the 
soul  is  a  "  vital  spark  "  of  deity  ;  and 
that  after  death  it  will  be  bound  to 
matter  again  till  its  "  wearer  "  has,  by 
divine  contemplation,  so  purged  and 
purified  it  that  it  is  fit  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  divine  essence. 

The  four  sublime  verities  of  Bud- 
dhism are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Pain  exists 

(2)  The  cause  of  pain  Is  "  birth  sin."    The  Buddhist 
supposes  that  man  has  passed  through  many  previous 
existences,  and  all  the  heaped-up  sins  accumulated  in 
these  previous  states  constitute  man's  "  birth  sin." 

(3)  Pain  is  ended  only  by  Nirva'na 

(4)  The  way  that  leads  to  Nirvana  is— right  faith,  right 
judgment,  right  language,  right  purpose,  right  practice, 
right  obedience,  right  memory,  and  right  meditation 
(eight  in  all). 

The  abstract  nature  of  the  religions 
together  with  the  overgrowth  of  its 
monastic  system  and  the  superior 
vitality  and  energy  of  Brahmimsm, 
caused  it  to  decline  in  India  itself  ,  but 
it  spread  rapidly  in  the  surrounding 
countries  and  took  so  permanent  a 
hold  that  it  is  computed  that  at  the 


present  time  it  has  some  140,000,000 
adherents,  of  whom  10  f  millions  are 
in  India,  and  the  rest  principally  in 
Ceylon,  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan 
Esoteric  Buddhism.  See  THEOSOPHY. 

Bude  or  Gurney  Light.  A  very 
bright  light  obtained  by  supplying  an 
argand  gas-]et  with  oxygen,  invented 
by  Sir  Goldsworthy  Gurney  about 
1834,  and  first  used  in  a  lighthouse  at 
Bude,  Cornwall. 

Budge.  Lambskin  with  the  wool 
dressed  outwards,  worn  on  the  edge  of 
capes,  bachelors'  hoods,  and  so  on. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  attributively 
and  as  an  adjective  to  denote  pedan- 
try, stiff  formality,  etc. 

0  foolishness  of  men  1  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge-doctors  of  the  stoic  fur 

Milton     Comut,  706 

Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street,  is  so 
called  because  it  was  chiefl>  occupied 
by  budge-makers. 

Budge  Bachelors.  A  company  of 
men  clothed  in  long  gowns  lined  with 
budge  or  lambs*  wool,  who  used  to 
accompany  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
at  his  inauguration. 

Budget.  The  statement  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lays  an- 
nually before  the  House  of  Oommons, 
respecting  the  national  income  and 
expenditure,  taxes  and  salaries.  The 
word  is  the  old  FT.  bougeite,  a  wallet, 
and  the  present  use  arose  from  the 
custom  of  bringing  to  the  House  the 
papers  pertaining  to  these  matters  in  a 
leather  bag,  and  laying  them  on  the 
table.  Hence,  to  budget,  to  prepare  a 
budget  or  estimate. 

A  budget  of  news.  A  bagful  of  news, 
a  large  stock  of  news 

Cry  Budget.  A  watchword  or  shib- 
boleth ;  short  for  Mumbudget  (g.v.). 
Slender  says  to  Shallow: — 

We  have  a  nay-word  how  to  know  one  another  I 
come  to  her  hi  white  and  cry  mum  she  cries  budget  and 
by  that  we  know  one  another, — Shakespeare  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor1,  v,  2 

Buff.  Properly,  soft,  stout  leather 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo  ; 
hence,  any  light-coloured  leather  ;  and 
hence  the  figurative  use,  the  bare  skin. 
"  To  stand  in  buff  "  is  to  stand  with- 
out clothing  in  one's  bare  skin.  "  To 
strip  to  the  buff  "  is  to  strip  to  the 
skin. 

To  stand  buff  To  stand  firm, 
without  flinching.  Here  buff  means 
a  blow  or  buffet.  Cp.  BUNDMAN'S 
BUFF 

And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  buff, 
'Gainst  many  a  bitter  kick  and  cuff. 

.Buffer    Hudlbras's  Epitaph 
t  must  even  stand  buff  and  outface  him  — fielding 

The  phrase  also  occurs  as  to  stand 
Huff. 
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Sheridan,  in  his  School  for  Scandal, 
ii,  3,  says  • — 

That  he  should  have  stood  bluft  to  old  bachelor  so  long 
and  sink  into  a  husband  at  last. 

Here  the  allusion  is  probably  nauti- 
cal ;  a  "  bluff  shore  *r  is  one  with  a 
bold  and  almost  perpendicular  front. 

Buffer.  A  chap,  a  silly  old  fellow. 
In  M.B.  buffer  meant  a  stutterer,  and 
the  word  is  used  in  1$.  xxn,  4-,  in 
Wychf 's  version,  where  the  Authorized 
Version  reads,  "  And  the  tongue  of  the 
stammerers  shall  be  ready  to  speak 
plainly." 

Buffer  of  a  railway  carriage  is  an 
apparatus  to  rebuff  or  deaden  the  force 
of  collision. 

Buffer  State.  A  small,  self-govern- 
ing State  separating  two  larger  States, 
and  thus  tending  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities between  the  two.  The  term 
seems  to  have  originated  on  the  north- 
west frontiers  of  India 

Buffoon.  Properly,  one  who  pufiEs 
out  his  cheeks,  and  makes  a  ridiculous 
explosion  by  causing  them  suddenly  to 
collapse  (Ital.  buffone,  from  buffare,  to 
puff  out  the  cheeks,  hence,  to  jest). 

Buffs.  The  old  3rd  regiment  of  foot 
soldiers,  now  the  t  Bast  Kents.  The 
men's  coats  were  lined  and  faced  with 
buff  ;  they  also  wore  buff  waistcoats, 
buff  breeches,  and  buff  stockings 
These  are  the  "  Old  Buffs,"  raised  in 
1689. 

At  one  time  called  the  Buff  Howards,  from  Howard  their 
colonel  (1737-49) 

The  "  Young  Buffs  '•  are  the  old  31st  Foot  raised  In 
1702 ,  now  called  the  "  Huntingdonshire  Begiment," 
whose  present  uniform  is  scarlet  with  bufl  facings 

The  Roihshire  Buffs.  The  old  78th, 
now  the  second  battalion  of  the  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders. 

Bug.  An  old  word  for  goblin,  sprite, 
bogy  ;  probably  from  Welsh  bwg,  & 
ghost.  The  word  is  used  in  Coverdale's 
Bible,  which  is  hence  known  as  the 
"  Bug  Bible  "  (see  BIBLE,  SPECIALLY 
NAMED),  and  survives  in  bogle,  bogy, 
and  in  bugaboo,  a  monster  or  goblin, 
introduced  into  the  tales  of  the  old 
Italian  romancers,  and  bugbear,  a 
scarecrow,  or  sort  of  hobgoblin  in  the 
form  of  a  bear 

For  all  that  here  on.  earth  we  dreadfull  hold 
Be  but  as  bugs  to  fearen  babes  -wlthalL 

Spenser    faerie  Queene,  IT,  xii,  25 
Warwick  was  a  bug  that  feared  us  all 

Shakespeare     3  Henry  IV,  v,  3 
To  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  small  estate 

Pope    Satires,  111,  67-06 
Making  believe 

At  desperate  doings  with  a  bauble-sword, 
And  other  bugaboo-and-baby-worfc 

Brotpning     Ring  and  the  Book,  v,  949 

A  big  bug.  A  person  of  importance 
— especially  in  his  own  eyes  ,  a  swell ; 
a  pompous  or  conceited  man  There  is 


an  old  adjective  bug,  meaning  pom- 
pous, proud 

D  \inty  eport  toward,  Dalyall  1  sit,  come  sit, 
Sit  and  be  quiet     heie  are  kingly  bug- words 

ford     Perkfn  Warbeck,  HI  ii 

Buhl- work.    See  BOULE-WORK. 

Build,  for  make,  as,  A  man  of  strong 
build,  a  man  of  robust  make.  Not  so 
bad  a  build  after  all,  not  badly  made 
The  metaphor  is  evident. 

Bulbul.  An  Eastern,  .bird  of  the 
thrush  family,  noted  for  its  beautiful 
singing  ;  hence  applied  to  the  night- 
ingale. The  word  is  Persian,  and  was 
familiarized  by  Tom  Moore. 

'Twas  like  the  notes,  half -ecstasy,  fralf  pain, 
The  bulbul  utters 

Moore     ZaBo  RooKh  (Veiled  Prophet,  i,  14) 

Bull.  A  blunder,  or  inadvertent 
contradiction  of  terms,  for  which  the 
Irish  are  proverbial.  The  British 
Apollo  (No.  22,  1708)  says  the  term  is 
derived  from  one  Obadiah  Bull,  an 
Irish  lawyer  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII,  whose  blundering  in  this 
way  was  notorious,  but  there  is  no 
corroboration  of  this  story,  which 
must  be  put  down  as  ben  trovato.  There 
was  a  M.E  verb  bull,  to  befool,  to 
cheat,  and  there  is  the  O.Fr.  boule  or 
bole,  fraud,  trickery  ;  the  word  may  be 
connected  with  one  of  these. 

Slang  for  a  five-shilling  piece.  "  Half 
a  bull  "  is  half  a  crown.  Possibly  from 
bulla  (see  POPE'S  BXJLL  below)  ,  but,  as 
bull's  eye  was  an  older  slang  term  for 
the  same  thing,  this  is  doubttul.  Hood, 
in  one  of  his  comic  sketches,  speaks 
of  a  crier  who,  being  apprehended^ 
"  swallowed  three  hogs  (shillings)  and 
a  bull  '* 

In  Stock  Exchange  phraseology,  a 
bull  is  a  speculative  purchase  for  a 
rise  ;  also  a  buyer  who  does  this,  the 
reverse  of  a  bear  (g.v.)^  A  bull-account 
is  a  speculation  made  in  the  hope  that 
the  stock  purchased  will  rise  before 
the  day  of  settlement. 

In  astronomy,  the  English  name  of 
the  northern  constellation  (Lat.  Tau- 
rus) \vhich  contains  Aldebaran  and  the 
Pleiades  ;  also  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
that  the  sun  enters  about  April  22nd 
and  leaves  a  month  later.  It  is  be- 
tween Aries  and  Gemini  The  time 
for  ploughing,  which  in  the  East  was 
performed  by  oxen  or  bulls. 

At  last  from  Axles  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him 

Thomson ,  Spring,  26 

The  Pope's  bull.  An  edict  or  man- 
date issued  by  the  Pope,  so  called  from 
the  heavy  leaden  seal  (.Lat.  bulla)  ap- 
pended to  the  document.  Bee  GOLDEN 
BULL. 

Bull  is  also  the  name  given  to  a 
drink  made  from  the  swuhngs  of 
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Bull  and  Gate 


Bully-beef 


empty  spirit-casks.    See  BULLING  THE 

B  \RREL 

A  bull  in  a  china  shop.  A  maladroit 
hand  interfering  with  a  delicate  busi- 
ness ;  one  who  produces  reckless  de- 
struction. 

A  brazen  bull  An  instrument  of 
torture*  See  PHALABOS. 

He  may  bear  a  bull  that  "hath  borne  a 
calf  (Erasmus:  Proverbs) — "  He  that 
accustometh  hym-selfe  to  lytle 
thynges,  by  Jytle  and  lytle  shalbe  able 
to  go  a  waye  with  greater  thynges  " 
(Taverner). 

To  score  a  bull.  See  To  make  a  bull's- 
eye  under  BULL'S-EYE  beloic. 

To  iaJce  the  bull  by  the  horns.  To 
attack  or  encounter  a  threatened 
danger  fearlessly  ;  to  go  forth  boldly 
to  meet  a  difficulty  The  figure  is 
taken  from  bullfights,  in  which  a 
strong  and  skilful  matador  will  grasp 
the  horns  of  a  bull  about  to  toss  him 
and  hold  it  prisoner. 

John  Bull.    See  JOHN  BULL. 

Bull  and  Gate.  Bull  and  Mouth. 
Public-house  signs.  A  corruption  of 
Boulogne  Gate  or  Mouth,  adopted  out 
of  compliment  to  Henry  VIII,  who 
took  Boulogne  in  1544.  The  public- 
house  sign  consisting  of  a  plain  (or 
coloured')  bull  is  usually  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cognizance  of  the  house  of 
Clare.  The  bull  and  the  boar  were 
signs  used  by  the  partisans  of  Clare, 
and  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(Richard  III). 

Bulldog.  A  man  of  relentless,  sav- 
age disposition  is  sometimes  so  called. 
A  "  bulldog  courage "  is  one  that 
flinches  from  no  danger  The  "  bull- 
dog "  was  the  dog  formerly  used  in 
biul-baituig. 

In  University  slang  wie  Dull- 
dogs  *'  are  the  two  myrmidons  (gyv.) 
of  the  proctor,  who  attend  his  heels 
like  dogs,  and  are  ready  to  spring  on 
any  offending  undergraduate. 

Boys  of  the  bulldog  breed  Britishers  ; 
especially  with  reference  to  their  pug- 
nacity. The  phrase  comes  from  the 
song,  "  Sons  of  the  sea,  all  British 
born/'  that  was  immensely  popular  at 
the  close  of  the  19th  century. 

Bullet.  Every  bullet  has  its  billet. 
Nothing  happens  by  chance,  and  no 
act  is  altogether  without  some  effect. 
"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will." 
Another  meaning  is  this :  an  arrow  or 
bullet  is  not  discharged  at  random,  but 
at  some  mark  or  for  some  deliberate 
purpose. 

Bulletin.  An  official  report  of  an 
officer  to  his  superior,  or  of  medical  at- 
tendants respecting  the  health  of  per- 


sons of  notoriety.  The  word  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  who  took  it 
from  the  Ital  bullet^nos  a  passport  or 
lottery  ticket,  from  bulla  (see  POPE'S 
BULL  above)  t  because  they  were  authen- 
ticated by  an  official  bulla  or  seal. 

Bulling  the  barrel.  Pouring  water 
into  a  rum  cask,  when  it  is  nearly 
empty,  to  prevent  its  leaking.  The 
water,  which  gets  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  and  is  frequently  drunk,  is 
called  bull 

Seamen  talk  of  bulling  the  teapot 
(making  a  second  brew)9  bulling  the 
coffee,  etc. 

Bullion.  Gold  or  silver  in  the  mass 
as  distinguished  from  manufactured 
articles  or  coined  money :  also,  a  fringe 
made  of  gold  or  silver  wire  The  word 
is  from  the  Fr  bouillon,  boiling,  and 
seems  to  refer  to  the  "  boiling,"  or 
melting,  of  the  metal  before  it  can  be 
utilized. 

Bull-ring.  In  Spain,  the  arena 
where  bullnghts  take  place  ;  in  Eng- 
land, the  place  where  bulls  used  to 
be  baited.  The  name  still  survives  in 
many  English  towns,  as  in  Birming- 
ham. See  MAYOR  OF  THE  BULL- 
RING. 

Bull's-eye.  The  inner  disk  or  centre 
of  a  target.  * 

A  black,  globular  sweetmeat  with 
whitish  streaks,  usually  strongly  flav- 
oured with  peppermint. 

Also  a  small  cloud  suddenly  appear- 
ing, seemingly  in  violent  motion,  and 
expanding  till  it  covers  the  entire 
vault  of  heaven,  producing  a  tumult  of 
wind  and  rain<l  Kings  xvm,  44) 

Also,  a  thick  disk  or  boss  of  glass. 
Hence,  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  also  called 
a  bull's*eye. 

To  make  a  bull's-eye,  or  to  score  a  bulL 
To  gain  some  signal  advantage ;  a 
successful  coup.  To  fire  or  shoot  an 
arrow  right  into  the  centre  disk  of  the 
target. 

Bully.  To  overbear  with  words  A 
bully  is  a  blustering  menacer.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  noun  was 
**  sweetheart,"  as  in : — 

I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heart-string 
I  love  the  lovely  bully 

Shakupeare    Hmry  V,  iv,  1* 
0  sweet  bully  Bottom  — Midsummer  NigU'9  Dream,  iv,  4. 

It  is  probably  to  be  derived  from 
put.  boel,  a  lover  ;  and  the  later  mean- 
ing may  have  been  influenced  by  Dut* 
but  &  bull,  also  a  clown,  and  bulderens 
to  bluster. 

Bully-beef.  Tinned,  compressed 
beef  ;  well  known  to  all  soldiers.  Prob- 
ably from  Fr.  bouilh,  boiled  meat. 
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Bully-rag.  To  intimidate ;  bully- 
ragging  is  abusive  intimidation.  Ac- 
cording to  Halliwell,  a  rag  is  a  scold, 
and  hence  a  "  ragging "  means  a 
scolding. 

Bully-rook.  Shakespeare  uses  the 
term  (Merry  Wives,  I,  m,  2)  for  a  jolly 
companion,  but  it  later  came  to  mean 
a  bravo,  a  hired  ruffian. 

A  bully  rake  is  "  one  who  fights  for 
fighting's  sake." 

Bum-bailiff.  The  FT  pousse-cul 
seems  to  favour  the  notion  that  bum- 
bailiff  is  no  corruption.  These  officers 
are  frequently  referred  to  as  bums. 

Scout  me  for  him  at  the  corner  of  the  orchard  like  a 
bum-bailiff  —SJuttespeare  Twelfth  NfyU,  lit,  4 

Bum-boat.  A  small  wide  boat  to 
carry  provisions  to  vessels  lying  ofl 
shore.  Also  called  "  dirt-boats,"  being 
used  for  removing  filth  from  ships 
lying  in  the  Thames. 

Bumble.  A  beadle.  So  called  from 
the  officious,  overbearing  beadle  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist ;  hence  bumble- 
dom, fussy  officialism,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  parish  officers  ;  also 
parochial  officials  collectively. 

Bummarees.  A  class  of  middlemen 
or  fish-jobbers  in  Billingsgate  Market, 
whose  business  is  bummareeing,  ^.e. 
buying  parcels  of  fish  from  the  sales- 
men, and  then  retailing  them.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  unknown, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  bonne  mare'e,  good  fresh 
fish,  mare'e  being  a  French  term  for  all 
kinds  of  fresh  sea-fish. 

Bumper.  A  full  glass,  generally  con- 
nected with  a  "  toast."  It  may  be  so 
called  because  the  surface  of  the  wine 
•'  bumps  up  "  in  the  middle,  but  it  is 
more  likely  from  the  notion  that  it  is 
a  "  bumping  "  or  '*  thumping,"  i.e.  a 
large  glass. 

Bumpkin.  A  loutish  person.  Dut. 
boomken,  &  little  tree,  a  small  block  ; 
hence,  a  blockhead. 

Bumpo,  Natty.  See  NATTY  BUMPG, 
DEERSIAYER,  LEATHERSTOCKING. 

Bumpologist.  A  humorous  name  for 
a  phrenologist,  i.e.  one  who  attempts 
to  tell  characters  and  state  a  person's 
capabilities  from  an  examination  of 
the  bumps  or  prominences  on  the  skull. 
Also  called  a  bumposopher. 

Bumptious.  Arrogant,  full  of 
mighty  airs  and  graces  ,  apt  to  take 
offence  at  presumed  slights.  A  humor- 
ous formation  from  bump,  probably 
modelled  on  presumptuous. 

Bun.    A  tail.     See  BUNNY. 

Bun.    "  Hot  cross  buns  "  on  Good 


Friday  were  supposed  to  be  made  of 
the  dough  kneaded  for  the  host,  and 
were  marked  with  the  cross  accord- 
ingly. As  they  are  said  to  keep  for 
twelve  months  without  turning 
mouldy,  some  persons  still  hang  up 
one  or  more  in  their  house  as  a 
"  charm  against  evil  " 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Greeks 
offered  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Hecate,  and 
the  Moon,  cakes  with  "  horns."  Such 
a  cake  was  called  a  bous,  and  (it  is 
said)  never  grew  mouldy.  The  round 
bun  represented  the  full  moon,  and  the 
"  cross  "  symbolized  the  four  quarters. 

Good  Friday  cornea  this  month     the  old  woman  runs 
With  one  a  penny,  two  a  penny  "  hot  cross  buns  " 
Whose  virtue  ia,  if  you  believe  what's  said, 
They'll  not  grow  mouldy  like  the  common  bread 

Poor  ftobtn's  Almanack,  1733 

Bunce.  A  slang  term  for  money , 
particularly  for  something  extra  or  un- 
expected in  the  way  of  profit.  Thought 
to  be  a  corruption  of  bonus  (q  v.) 

Bunch,  Mother.  A  noted  London 
ale-wife  of  the  late  Elizabethan  period, 
on  whose  name  have  been  fathered 
many  jests  and  anecdotes,  and  who  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  e.g. — 

Now.  now,  mother  Bunch,  how  dost  thou?  What, 
dost  frowne,  Queene  Gwynlver,  dost  wrinckle  '— jDe&iar 
Satfromastix,  m,  i. 

In  1604  was  published  Pasquil'a 
Jests,  mixed  with  Mother  Bunches 
Merriments  ;  and  in  the  "  Epistle  to, 
the  Merrie  Reader  "  is  given  a  humor- 
ous description  of  her : — 

She  spent  most  of  her  time  In  telling  of  tales,  and 
when  she  laughed,  she  was  heard  from  Aldgate  to  the 
Monuments  &t  Westminster,  and  all  Southwarke  stood 
In  amazement,  tbe  Lyons  in  the  Tower,  and  the  Bulls 
and  Beares  of  Parish  Garden  roar'd  louder  than  the  great 
roaring  Megge  She  dwelt  In  Cornhill,  neere  the 

Exchange,  and  sold  strong  Ale  and  lived  an  nun 

dreth,  seventy  and  flve  yeares,  two  dayes  and  a  quarter, 
and  half  e  a  minute. 

Other  books  were  named  after  her, 
such,  for  instance*  as  Mother  Bunches 
Closet  newly  Broke  Open,  containing 
rare  secrets  of  art  and  nature,  tried  and 
experienced  by  learned  philosophers, 
and  recommended  to  all  ingenious 
young  men  and  maids,  teaching  them 
how  to  get  good  wives  and  husbands. 

Bunch  of  Fives-  Slang  for  the  hand 
or  fist. 

Buncombe     See  BTTNKTJM. 

Bundle.  Bundle  off.  Getaway.  To 
bundle  a  person  off,  is  to  send  him  away 
unceremoniously.  Similar  to  pack  off, 
The  allusion  is  obvious. 

Bundle  of  Sticks.  JEsop,  in  one  of 
his  fables,  shows  that  sticks  one  by 
one  may  be  readily  broken ;  not  so 
when  several  are  bound  together  m  a 
bundle.  The  lesson  taught  is  that 
**  Union  gives  strength  *' 
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Bundschuh 


Burgundian 


Bundschuh.  German,  a  hiyhlow,  i.e. 
a  shoe  consisting  of  a  sole  strapped  to 
the  foot.  It  was  the  symbol  and  name 
of  the  peasant's  confederation  during 
the  Peasant's  War 


Bung  A  cant  term  for  a  publican  ; 
also  for  a  toper  "  Away,  .  .  .  you 
filthy  bung,"  says  Doll  to  Pistol  (2 
Henry  IV,  n,  4), 

Bung  up.  Close  up,  as  a  bung  closes 
a  cask. 

Bun'galow.  Originally,  the  house 
of  a  European  in  India,  generally  of 
one  floor  only  with  a  veranda  all 
round  it,  and  the  roof  thatched  to  keep 
off  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  A  ddk- 
bungalow  is  a  caravansary  or  house 
built  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of 
travellers.  (Hindustani,  bangla,  of 
Bengal.) 

Bungay.    See  FRIAR  BUNGAY 

Go  to  Bungay  with  you?  —  i  e  get  away 
and  don't  bother  me,  or  don't  talk  such 
stuff,  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  used  to  be 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  leather 
breeches,  once  very  fashionable.  Per- 
sons who  required  new  ones,  or  to  have 
their  old  ones  new-seated,  went  or  sent 
to  Bungay  for  that  purpose.  Hence 
rose  the  cant  saying,  "  Go  to  Bungay, 
and  get  your  breeches  mended," 
shortened  into  "  Go  to  Bungay  with 
you  I  " 

My  castle  of  Bungay.    See  CASTLE. 

Bunkum*  Claptrap.  A  representa- 
tive at  Washington  being  asked  why 
he  made  such  a  flowery  and  angry 
speech,  so  wholly  uncalled  for,  made 
answer,  "  I  was  not  speaking  to  the 
House,  but  to  Buncombe,"  which  he 
represented  (North  Carolina). 

America,  too,  will  find  that  caucuses,  stump-oratory, 
and  speeches  to  Buncombe  will  not  carry  men.  to  the 
mmortal  gods.  —  CarljjU  Latter-day  Pamphlets 

Bunny     A.  rabbit.     So  called  from 
the    provincial    word    bun,    a    tail, 
especially  of  a  hare,  which  is  said  to 
"  cock  her  bun."     Bunny,  a  diminu- 
tive of  bun,  applied  to  a  rabbit,  means 
the  animal  with  the  "  little  tail." 
Bunny,  lying  in  the  grass. 
Saw  the  shiny  column,  pass. 

Bret  Sarte    Battle  Sunny 

Bunting.  In  Somersetshire  bunting 
means  sifting  flour.  Sieves  were  at  one 
time  made  of  a  strong  gauzy  woollen 
cloth,  which  was  tough  and  capable  of 
resisting  wear.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  material  was  found  suitable 
for  flags,  and  that  the  name  for  the 
stuff  of  which  they  are  now  made  is 
due  to  this. 

A  "  bunt-mill  "  is  a  machine  for 
sifting  corn. 

Buphagos.  Pausanias  (vui,  24.)  tells 
us  that  the  son  of  Japhet  was  called 


Buphagos  (glutton),  as  Hercules  was 
called  Adephagus,  because  on  one  oc- 
casion he  ate  a  whole  ox  (Athenceos  x) 

Burbon.  In  Spenser's  Faene  Queene 
(Bk.  v)  the  lover  of  Fleurdelis  (France), 
typifying  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  is 
assailed  by  a  rabble  rout,  who  batter 
his  shield  to  pieces,  and  compel  him  to 
cast  it  aside.  The  rabble  rout  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  that  tried  to 
throw  him  off ;  the  shield  he  is  com- 
pelled to  abandon  is  Protestantism  ;  his 
carrying  off  Fleurde'lis  is  his  obtain- 
ing the  kingdom  by  a  coup  after  his 
renunciation  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

Burd*  A  poetic  word  for  a  young 
lady  (cp.  BIRD),  obsolete  except  in 
ballads.  Burd  Helen,  who  is  a  heroine 
of  Scottish  ballad,  is  a  female  imper- 
sonation of  the  Fr.  preux  or  prud'- 
Tiomme,  with  this  difference,  that  she 
is  discreet,  rather  than  brave  and  wise. 

Burden  of  a  Song.  A  line  repeated 
at  intervals  so  as  to  constitute  a  re- 
frain or  chorus.  It  is  the  Fr.  bourdon^ 
the  big  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  or  double- 
diapason  of  an  organ,  used  in  forte 
parts  and  choruses. 

Burden  of  Isaiah.  "  The  burden  of 
Babylon,  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz 
did  see."  Burden,  here,  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  B^eb.  massd  (rendered 
in  the  Vulgate  by  onus),  which  means 
"  lifting  up  "  either  a  burden  or  the 
voice ;  hence  "  utterance,"  hence  a 
prophecy  announcing  a  calamity,  or  a 
denunciation  of  hardships  on  those 
against  whom  the  burden  is  uttered. 

The  burden  of  proof.  The  obligation 
to  prove  something. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  party  holding  the  affirma- 
tive [because  no  one  can  prove  a  negative,  except  by 
reduelio  ad  abswdwn\ — Gfreetileaf  On  Hindence,  vol  i, 
pt.  2,  ch  ill. 

Bureaucracy.  A  system  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  business  is  carried 
on  in  bureaux  or  departments.  Hence, 
bureaucrat,  the  head  of  a  department 
in  a  bureaucracy.  The  Fr.  bureau 
means  not  only  the  office  of  a  public 
functionary,  but  also  the  whole  staff 
of  officers  attached  to  the  department. 
During  the  Great  War,  Great  Britain 
was  almost  necessarily  in  the  hands  of 
a  bureaucracy  ,  and  afterwards  it  was 
found  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  get 
back  to  normal  conditions  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  word  of  reproach,  bureau* 
cracy  has  much  the  same  meaning  as 
Dickens's  red-tapeism  (q.v  ). 

Burgun'dian.  A  Burgundian  blowt 
i.e.  decapitation.  The  Due  de  Biron, 
who  was  put  to  death  for  treason  by 
Henri  IV,  was  told  in  ms  youth,  by  a 
fortune-teller,  "  to  beware  of  a  Bur 
gundian  blow."  When  going  to  exe- 
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cution,  he  asked  who  was  to  be  his 
executioner,  and  was  told  he  was  a 
man  from  Burgundy. 

Burgundy  Pitch.    See  MISNOMERS. 

Burial  of  an  Ass.    No  burial  at  all. 

He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and 
cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.— Jer  udi,  19 

Bu'ridan's  Ass.  A  man  of  inde- 
cision ;  like  one  "  on  double  business 
bound,  who  stands  in  pause  where  he 
should  first  begin,  and  both  neglects." 
Buridan  was  a  French  scholastic 
philosopher  who  died  about  1360.  He 
is  incorrectly  reputed  to  be  the  father 
of  the  well-known  sophism : — 

If  a  hungry  ass  were  placed  exactly  between  two  hay 
stacks  in  every  respect  equal,  it  -would  starve  to  death, 
because  there  would  be  no  motive  why  it  should  go  to 
one  rather  than  to  the  other 

Burke.  To  murder  by  smothering. 
So  called  from  Burke,  an  Irishman, 
who  used  to  suffocate  his  victims  and 
sell  the  bodies  to  surgeons  for  dissec- 
tion. Hanged  at  Edinburgh,  1829. 

To  burke  a  question.  To  smother  it 
in  its  birth.  The  publication  was 
burked,  suppressed  before  it  was  cir- 
culated. 

Burlaw.    See  BYBLAW. 

BurJeigh.  As  significant  as  the  shake 
of  Lord  Burleigh's  head.  In  Sheridan's 
Critic  is  introduced  a  mock  tragedy 
called  The  Spanish  Armada.  Lord 
Burleigh  is  supposed  to  be  too  full  of 
State  affairs  to  utter  a  word ;  he 
shakes  his  head,  and  Puff  explains 
what  the  shake  means. 

Burler.    See  BIR:LEB. 

Burlesque.  Father  of  burlesque 
poetry.  Hippo'nax  of  Ephesus  (B.C. 
8th  cent.). 

Burn.  His  money  burns  a  hole  in  his 
pocket.  He  cannot  keep  it  in  his 
pocket,  or  forbear  spending  it. 

The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  Once 
caught,  twice  shy.  "  What  1  wouldst 
thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ?  '* 

To  burn  one's  boats.  To  cut  oneself 
off  from  all  means  or  hope  of  retreat. 
The  allusion  is  to  Julius  Caesar  and 
other  generals,  who  burned  their  boats 
or  ships  when  they  invaded  a  foreign 
country,  in  order  that  their  soldiers 
might  feel  that  they  must  either  con- 
quer the  country  or  die,  as  retreat 
would  be  impossible. 

To  burn  one's  fingers.  To  suffer  loss 
by  speculation  or  interference.  The 
allusion  is  to  taking  chestnuts  from 
the  fire. 

To  burn  the  Thames.  To  set  the 
Thames  afire.  See  THA&ES. 

You  cannot  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends.  You  cannot  do  two  opposite 
things  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  you 


cannot  exhaust  your  energies  in  one 
direction,  and  yet  reserve  them  un- 
impaired for  something  else.  If  you 
go  to  bed  late  you  cannot  get  up  early. 
You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it 
too.  You  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  You  cannot  serve  two 
masters. 

We  burn  daylight.  We  waste  time 
in  talk  instead  of  action.  (Shakespeare : 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  u,  1.) 

Burning  Crown.  A  crown  of  red- 
hot  iron  set  on  the  head  of  regicides. 

He  was  adjudged 
To  have  his  head  seared  with  a  burning  crown. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffmann  (1631) 

Burnt  Candlemas.  The  name  given 
by  the  Scots  to  the  period  around 
Candlemas  Day  (q.v.),  1355-6,  when 
Edward  III  marched  through  the 
Lothians  with  fire  and  sword.  He 
burnt  to  the  ground  Edinburgh  and 
Haddmgton,  and  then  retreated 
through  lack  of  provisions. 

Bursa  (Gr.,  a  Mde).  So  the  citadel 
of  Carthage  was  called.  The  tale  is 
that  when  Dido  came  to  Africa  she 
bought  of  the  natives  "  as  much  land 
as  could  be  encompassed  by  a  bulTs 
hide."  The  agreement  was  made,  and 
Dido  cut  the  hide  into  thongs,  so  as 
to  enclose  a  space  sufficient  for  a 
citadel.  Cp.  DONCASTEB. 

The  following  is  a  similar  story :  The 
Yakutsks  granted  to  the  Russian  ex- 
plorers as  much  land  as  they  could 
encompass  with  a  cow's  hide  ;  but  the 
Bussians,  cutting  the  hide  into  strips, 
obtained  land  enough  for  the  port  and 
town  of  Yakutsk. 

The  Indians  have  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar tradition.  The  fifth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  was  in  the  form  of  a  dwarf 
called  Vamen.  Vamen  obtained  per- 
mission to  have  as  much  land  as  he 
could  measure  in  three  paces  to  build 
a  hut  on.  The  request  was  laughed  at 
but  freely  granted  ;  whereupon  the 
dwarf  grew  so  prodigiously  that,  with 
three  paces,  he  strode  over  the  whole 
world. 

Burst.  To  inform  against  an  ac- 
complice. Slang  variety  of  "  split  " 
(turn  king's  evidence,  impeach).  The 
person  who  does  this  splits  or  breaks 
up  the  whole  concern. 

I'm  bursting  to  tell  you  so-and-so. 
I'm  all  agog  to  tell  you ,  I  can't  rest 
till  I've  told  you. 

On  the  burst     See  JBcrsT. 

Bury  the  Hatchet.  Let  bygones  be 
bygones.  The  "  Great  Spirit "  com- 
manded the  North  .American  Indians, 
when  they  smoked  the  cal'umet  or 
peace-pipe,  to  bury  their  hatchet, 
scalpmg-knives,  and  war-clubs,  that 
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all  thought  of  hostility  might  be  put 
out  of  sight. 

Burled  was  the  bloody  hatchet , 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club  , 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons, 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten ; 
Then,  was  peace  among  the  nations. 

Longfellow  •  Siawatha,  xiil 

Burying  at  Cross  Roads.    See  CBOSS- 

BOADS. 

Bus.  A  contraction  of  onynibus 
(#.1?.).  The  word  is  used  by  airmen 
and  motorists  in  a  humorous,  almost 
affectionate,  way  for  their  convey- 
ances. 

Busby.  A  frizzled  wig  ;  also  the  tall 
cap  of  a  hussar,  artilleryman,  etc., 
which  hangs  from  the  top  over  the 
right  shoulder.  It  is  not  known  what 
the  word  is  derived  from ;  Doctor 
Busby,  master  of  Westminster  school 
from  1638  to  1695,  did  not  wear  a 
frizzled  wig,  but  a  close  cap,  somewhat 
like  a  Welsh  wig.  See  WIG. 

Bush.  One  beats  tTie  bush,  but  another 
"has  ike  hare.  See  BEAT  THE  BUSH. 

Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  A  good 
article  will  make  itself  known  without 
being  puffed.  An  ivy-bush  (anciently 
sacred  to  Bacchus)  was  once  the  com- 
mon sign  of  taverns,  and  especially^  of 
private  houses  where  beer  or  wine 
could  be  obtained  by  travellers. 

Some  ale-houses  upon,  the  road  I  saw, 
And  some  with  bushes  showing  they  wine  did  draw 
Poor  Xobin't  Perambulation*  (1678) 

The  proverb  is  Latin,  and  shows  that 
the  Bomans  introduced  the  custom 
into  Europe.  "  Vino  vendib'ili  Tied'era 
non  opus  est "  (Columella).  It  was  also 
common  to  France.  "  Au  mn  qui  se 
vend  bienf  il  nefaut  point  de  Uerre." 

Hit  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush, 'tis  true  that 
a  good  play  needs  BO  epilogue. — ShaJte*peare  At  You 
LQee  It  (Epilogue) 

To  take  to  the  bush.  To  become 
bushrangers,  like  runaway  convicts, 
who  live  by  plunder.  An  Australian 
term  ;  the  "  bush  "  means  what  the 
Dutch  call  bosch  the  uncleared  land  as 
opposed  to  towns  and  clearings. 

Bushel.  To  measure  other  people's 
corn  by  one's  own  bushel.  To  make  one- 
self the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
to  appraise  everything  as  it  accords  or 
disagrees  with  one's  own  habits  of 
thought  and  preconceived  opinions ; 
to  be  extremely  bigoted  and  self- 
opinionated. 

Under  a  bushel*  Secretly  ;  in  order 
to  hide  it. 


dwellers  in  the  Australian  "  bush  " 
bush  farmer. 


Neither  do  men 
but  on  a 


a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel, 
-        v,  15 


Bushman  (Dut.  Boschjesman).  Na- 
tives of  South  Africa  who*  live  in  the 
ft  bush  "  ;  the  aborigines  of  the  Cape  ; 


, are  the  only  nomads  in  the  country 

They  never  cultivate  the  soil,  nor  rear  any  domestic 
animal  save  wretched  dogs  — Livingstone     Travels,  ch.  U 

Bushmaster.  A  large  and  very 
poisonous  South  American  snake— 
LacTiesis  mutus. 

Bushrangers.  Escaped  convicts  who 
took  refuge  in  the  Australian  "  bush," 
and  subsisted  by  plunder. 

The  bushrangers  at  first  were  absentees  [i.e  escaped 
convicts]  who  were  soon  allured  or  dnven.  to  theft  and 
violence  So  early  as  1808  they  had,  by  systematic 
robbery,  excited  feelings  of  alarm  — West  Tasmania, 

Business.  A.S.  b^s^gnessf  from  6m- 
gian,  to  occupy,  to  worry,  to  fatigue. 
In  theatrical  parlance  "  business  "  or 
"  biz  "  means  by-play.  Thus,  Hamlet 
trifling  with  Ophelia's  fan,  Lord  Dun- 
dreary's hop,  and  so  on,  are  the 
special  "  business  "  of  the  actor  of  the 
part.  As  a  rule,  the  "  business  "  is 
invented  by  the  actor  who  creates  the 
part,  and  it  is  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion. 

Business  To-morrow.  When  the 
Spartans  seized  upon  Thebes  they 
placed  Arcliias  over  the  garrison. 
Pelop'idas,  with  eleven  others,  banded 
together  to  put  Archias  to  the  sword. 
A  letter  containing  full  details  of  the 
plot  was  given  to  the  Spartan  pole- 
march  at  the  banquet  table;  but 
Archias  thrust  the  letter  under  his 
cushion,  saying,  "  Business  to-mor- 
row." But  long  ere  that  sun  arose  he 
was  numbered  with  the  dead 

Good  business.     See  Biz. 

Mind  your  own  business.  Don't  get 
poking  your  nose  into  my  affairs  ;  your 
advice  is  not  needed.  A  rather  rude 
rejoinder. 

He  who  doeth  his  own  business  defiletb  not  his  fingers. 
—Fielding1*  Proverbt 

The  business  end.  The  end  of  the 
tool,  etc.,  with  which  the  work  is  done. 
The  "business  end  of  a  tin-tack  "  is 
its  point ;  of  a  revolver,  its  muzzle  : 
and  so  on. 

<To  do  one9 s  business  for  one.  To 
ruin  him,  to  settle  "him  for  ever  ;  kill 
him. 

To  mean  business.  To  be  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  one's  project ;  to 
be  in  earnest. 

Bu'slrane.  An  enchanter  bound  by 
Brit'omart  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(Bk.  iii).  He  is  the  typification  of  un- 
restrained amorous  passion. 

Busi'rls.  A  mythical  king  of  Egypt 
who,  in  order  to  avert  a  famine,  used 
to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  all  strangers 
who  set  foot  on  his  shores.  Hercules 
was  seized  by  him  ;  and  would  have 
fallen  a  victim,  but  he  broke  his  chain, 
and  slew  the  inhospitable  king. 
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Buskin 


Butterfly 


Milton,  following  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who,  in  his  History  of  ihe  World, 
says  he  was  "  the  first  oppressor  of 
the  Israelites,"  gives  the  name  to  the 
Pharaoh  who  was  drowned  in  the  Bed 
Sea. 

Vex'd  the  Bed  Sea  coast,  -whose  -waves  o'er-threw 
Buslria  and  his  Memphian  chivalry 

Paradise  Lost,  i,  306 

Buskin.  Tragedy.  The  Greek  tra- 
gic actors  used  to  wear  a  sandal  some 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  to  elevate 
their  stature.  To  this  sole  was  at- 
tached a  very  elegant  buskin,  and  the 
whole  was  called  cothur'nus.  Cp.  SOCK. 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  busldned  stage. 

Milton     Jl  Pemeroto,  78 

Buss.  To  kiss.  The  word  is  obso- 
lete ;  it  is  probably  onomatopoeic  in 
origin,  but  cp.  Lat.  basium^  Ital.  bacio, 
Sp.  beso,  and  Fr.  baiser. 

Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  UBS  their  own  feet 

Shakespeare    Trottus  and  Cressida,  iv,  S 

Bust.  A  frolic  ;  a  drunken  debauch. 
The  word  is  a  vulgarization  of  burst 
(q.v.). 

Busted.     Done  for  ;    exploded. 

Bust  me.  A  mold  oath,  like  "  blow 
me  "  (q.v.). 

To  go  on  the  bust.  To  go  on  the 
spree  ;  to  paint  the  town  red. 

Buster.  Anything  of  large  or  un- 
usual size  or  capacity  ;  a  "  whacking 
great  lie." 

To  come  a  buster.  To  come  a  crop- 
per ;  to  meet  with  a  serious  set-back 
or  fall. 

Butcher.  A  title  given  to  many 
soldiers  and  others  noted  for  their 
bloodthirstiness.  Achmed  Pasha  was 
called  djeszar  (the  butcher),  and  is  said 
to  have  whipped  off  the  heads  of  his 
seven  wives.  He  is  famous  for  his 
defence  of  Acre  against  Napoleon  I. 

John,  ninth  lord  Clifford  (d.  1461), 
also  called  The  Black,  was  known  as 
"  the  Butcher." 

The  Bloody  Butcher.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (1721-65),  second  son  of 
George  II.  So  called  from  his  bar- 
barities in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
the  young  Pretender. 

The  Royalist  Butcher.  Blaise  de 
Montluc  (1502-77),  a  Marshal  of 
France,  distinguished  for  his  cruelties 
to  the  Protestants  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX. 

Butter.  Soft  soap,  soft  solder  (pron. 
saw-der),  "  wiping  down "  with  win- 
ning words.  Punch  expressively  calls 
it  "'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
churned  into  butter."  (A.S.  butere, 
Lat.  butyrum.  Or.  bouttfron,  i.e.  bou- 
turos,  cow-cheese,  as  distinguished 
from  goat-  or  ewe-butter.) 


Buttered  ale.  A  beverage  made  of 
ale  or  beer  mixed  with  butter,  sugar, 
and  cinnamon. 

He  knows  on  which  side  Ms  bread  is 
buttered  He  knows  his  own  interest. 

He  looks  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in 
his  mouth.  He  looks  like  a  dolt.  He 
looks  quite  harmless  and  expressly 
made  to  be  played  upon.  Yet  beware, 
and  "  touch  not  a  cat  but  a  glove." 

She  smiles  and  languishes,  you'd  think  that  butter 
would  not  melt  in  her  mouth  —  Thackeray  Pendennis,  Ix. 

He  that  has  good  store  of  butter  may 
lay  it  thick  on  Ms  bread.  Cui  multum 
est  pip^ris,  etiam  oleribus  immiscet  ;  he 
that  has  plenty  of  pepper  can  season 
his  cabbage  well. 

Soft  or  fair  words  butter  no  parsnips. 
Saying  "  '  Be  thou  fed,'  will  not  feed 
a  hungry  man."  Mere  words  will  not 
find  salt  to  our  porridge,  or  butter  to 
our  parsnips. 

Pair  words  butter  no  cabbage. 

Wycherley  •  Plain  Dealer,  V,  iii  (1674) 
Fine  words,  says  our  homely  old  proverb,  butter  no 
parsnips  —~LowtlL 

To  butter  one's  bread  on  both  sides 
To  be  wastefully  extravagant  and 
luxurious  ;  also,  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  to  gain 
advantages  from  two  sides  at  once. 

Buttercups.  So  called  because  they 
were  once  supposed  to  increase  the 
butter  of  Tmlk.  No  doubt  those  cows 
give  the  best  milk  that  pasture  in 
fields  where  buttercups  abound,  not 
because  these  flowers  produce  butter, 
but  because  they  grow  only  on  sound, 
dry,  old  pastures,  which  afford  the  best 
food.  Miller,  in  his  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary, says  they  were  so  called 
"  under  the  notion  that  the  yellow 
colour  of  butter  is  owing  to  these 
plants." 

Butter-fingers.  Said  of  a  person 
who  lets  things  fall  out  of  his  hand. 
His  fingers  are  slippery,  and  things 
slip  from  them  as  if  they  were  greased 
with  butter.  Often  heard  on  the 
cricket  field. 

I  never  was  a  butter-fingers,  though  a  bald  batter  — 
H. 


Butterfly.  A  "  fair-  weather  "  per- 
son. One  who  is  m  good  form  when 
all  is  bright  and  when  every  prospect 
pleases,  but  is  "  done  for  "  when  the 
clouds  gather.  A  light,  flippant, 
objectless  young  person. 

In  the  cab-trade  the  name  used  to 
be  given  to  those  drivers  who  took  to 
the  occupation  only  in  summer-time, 
and  at  the  best  of  the  season. 

The  feeling  of  the  regular  drivers  against  these  "  butter 
flies  "  Is  very  strong.—  ffvutemth  Century  (March,  1893, 
P  177). 

Butterfly  kiss.  A  kiss  with  one's 
eyelashes,  that  is,  stroking  the  cheek 
with  one's  eyelashes. 
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Butter-tooth 


Buzz 


Butter-tooth.    See  BUCK-TOOTH. 

Button.  The  two  buttons  on  the 
back  of  a  coat,  in  the  fall  of  the  back, 
are  a  survival  of  the  buttons  on  the 
back  of  riding-coats  and  military 
frocks  of  the  18th  century,  occasion- 
ally used  to  button  back  the  coat-tails. 

A  decoy  in  an  auction-room  is  collo- 
quially known  as  a  button,  because  he 
"  buttons  "  or  ties  the  unwary  to  bar- 
gains offered  for  sale.  The  button 
fastens  or  fixes  what  else  would  slip 
away. 

A  boy  in  buttons.  A  page,  whose 
jacket  m  front  is  remarkable  for  a  dis- 
play of  small  round  buttons,  as  close 
as  they  can  be  inserted,  from  chin  to 
waist. 

The  titter  of  an.  electric  bell  brought  a.  large  fat  buttons, 
•with  a  stage  effect  of  being  dressed  to  look  small—  Swell 
Hazard  of  New  fortunes,  ch.  viL  • 

Bachelor's  buttons.    See  BACHELOB. 

Dash  my  buttons.  Here,  "  buttons  " 
means  lot  or  destiny,  and  "  dash  "  is 
a  euphemistic  form  of  a  stronger  word 

He  has  not  all  Tits  buttons.  He  is 
half  -silly  ;  "  not  all  there  "  ;  he  is  "  a 
button  short." 

The  buttons  come  off  the  foils.  Fig- 
uratively, the  courtesies  of  controversy 
are  neglected.  The  button  of  a  foil  is 
the  piece  of  cork  fixed  to  the  end  to 
protect  the  point  and  prevent  injury 
in  fencing. 

Familiarity  with  controversy  .  .  will  have  accus- 
tomed Mm  to  the  misadventures  which,  arise  -when,  as 
sometimes  -will  happen  in  the  heat  of  fence,  the  buttons 
come  oft  the  foils  —  Nineteenth  Century  (June,  1891,  p  925) 

The  button  of  the  cap.  The  tip-top. 
Thus,  in  Hamlet,  Guddenstern  says: 
*'  On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very 
button  "  (11,  2),  i  e.  the  most  highly- 
favoured.  The  button  on  the  cap 
was  a  mark  of  honour.  Thus,  in  Im- 
perial China  the  first  grade  of  literary 
honour  was  the  privilege  of  adding  a 
gold  button  to  the  cap,  a  custom 
adopted  in  several  collegiate  schools 
of  England  ;  and  the  several  grades 
of  mandarins  are  distinguished  by  a 
different  coloured  button  on  the  top 
of  their  cap.  Cp.  PANJANDRUM. 

9T^s  in  his  buttons.  He  is  destined  to 
obtain  the  prize  ;  he  is  the  accepted 
lover.  It  used  to  be  common  to  hear 
boys  count  their  buttons  to  know  wi«bt 
trade  they  are  to  follow,  whether  they 
are  to  do  a  thine  or  not,  and  whether 
some  favourite  favours  them. 


.  . 

To  have  a  soul  above  buttons.  To  be 
worthy,  or,  rather,  to  consider  one- 
self worthy,  of  better  things;  to  be- 
lieve that  one  has  abilities  too  good 
for  one's  present  employment.  This 
is  explained  by  George  Colman  in 
Sylvester  Daggerwood  (1795)  :  "  My 


father  was  an  eminent  button-maker 
. . .  but  I  had  a  soul  above  buttons  . . . 
and  panted  for  a  liberal  profession." 
To  press  the  button.  To  set  in 
motion,  literally  or  figuratively,  gener- 
ally by  simple  means  as  the  pressing 
of  a  button  will  start  electrically  driven 
machinery  or  apparatus. 

Mediation  was  ready  to  come  into  operation,  by  any 
method  that  Germany  thought  possible  if  only  Germany 
would  "  press  the  button  "  in  the  interests  of  peace  — Sir 
Edw  Qrey  to  the  £nt  Ambassador  at  Btrlin,  29  July,  1914. 

To  take  by  the  button.  To  button- 
hole. See  below. 

Buttonhole,  A  flower  or  nosegay 
worn  in  the  buttonhole  of  a  coat. 

To  buttonhole  a  person.  To  detain 
one  in  conversation ;  to  apprehend, 
as,  "  to  take  fortune  by  the  button." 
The  allusion  is  to  a  custom,  now  dis- 
continued, of  holding  a  person  by  the 
button  or  buttonhole  in  conversation. 
The  French  have  the  same  locution: 
Serrer  le  bouton  (a  guel  qu'un). 

He  went  about  buttonholing  and  boring  everyone  — 
H  Klngsky  MaiMlde 

To  take  one  down  a  buttonhole.  To 
take  one  down  a  peg  ;  to  lower  one's 
conceit. 

Better  mind  yerselves,  or  I'll  take  ye  down  a  button- 
hole lower  — Mrs  Stotoe  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  iv 

Button's.    See  WILL'S. 

Buy.    See  also  BOUGHT. 

To  buy  in.  To  collect  stock  by  pur 
chase ;  to  withhold  the  sale  of  some- 
thing offered  at  auction,  because  the 
bidding  has  not  reached  the  "  reserve 
price.  "s  On  the  Stock  Exchange  buy- 
ing in  is  the  term  used  when,  a  seller 
having  sold  stock  that  he  is  unable  to 
deliver,  the  buyer  purchases  the  stock 
himself  in  the  market  and  charges  the 
extra  cost,  if  any,  to  the  original  seller. 

To  buy  off.  To  give  a  person  money 
to  drop  a  claim,  put  an  end  to  con- 
tention, or  throw  up  a  partnership. 

To  buy  out.    To  redeem  or  ransom. 

Not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set. 

Shakespeare     Comedy  of  Errors,  I,  2 

To  buy  over.  To  induce  one  by  a 
bribe  to  renounce  his  claim ;  to  gain 
over  by  bribery. 

To  buy  over  a  person's  head.  To  out- 
bid him.. 

To  buy  up.  To  purchase  stock  to 
such  an  amount  as  to  obtain  a  virtual 
monopoly,  and  thus  command  the 
market ,  to  make  a  corner,  as  "  to 
buy  up  corn,"  etc. 

Buying  a  Pig  in  a  Poke.    See  PIG. 

Buzz,  To.  Either,  to  empty  the 
bottle  to  the  last  drop  ;  or,  when  there 
is  not  enough  left  in  it  to  allow  of  a 
full  glass  all  round  the  party,  to  share 
it  out  equally.  Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  bouse.  See  BOOZED. 
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Buzzard 


Bitsz.     A  rumour,  a  whispered  re- 
port. 

Yes,  that,  on  every  dream. 
lEtLch  buzz,  each  fancy 
fle  may  enguard  MB  dotage 

Sing  Lear,  1,  4 


Buzzard,  In  Dryden's  Hind  and  the 
Panther  is  meant  for  Dr  Burnett 
whose  figure  was  lusty. 

Bussard  called  "hawk  by  courtesy.  It 
is  a  euphemism  —  a  brevet  rank  —  a 
complimentary  title. 

The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleased  me  best  , 
Oi  small  renown,  'tis  true  ,  for,  not  to  lie 
^  e  call  him  but  a  hawk  by  courtesy 

Dry  den     Ei-nd  and  Panther,  lli  1221 

Between  hawk  and  buzzard.  Not 
quite  a  lady  or  gentleman,  nor  quite 
a  servant.  Applied  to  "  "bear-leaders  " 
(9*1?.))  governesses,  and  other  grown-up 
persons  who  used  to  be  allowed  to 
come  down  to  dessert,  but  not  to  the 
dinner-table. 

By-and-by  now  means  a  little  time 
hence,  but  when  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated it  meant  instantly.  "  When 
persecution  ariseth  .  .  .  by-and-by  he 
is  offended  "  (Matt,  xiii,  21)  ;  ren- 
dered in  Mark  iv,  17,  by  the  word 
"  immediately."'  Our  presently  means 
in  a  little  time  hence,  but  in  French 
pre'sentement  means  now,  directly 
Thus  in  France  we  see,  These  apart- 
ments to  be  let  presently,  meaning  now 
—  a  phrase  which  would  in  English 
signify  by-and-by. 

Bycorne.    See  BICOBN. 

Byerly  Turk.  See  D  ABLET  ARABIAN 

Bygones.     Let  bygones  be  bygones 

Let  old  grievances  be  forgotten  and 

never  brought  to  mind. 

By-blow.    An  illegitimate  child. 

I  it  is  have  been  cheated  all  this  while, 
Abominably  and  Irreparably,  —  my  name 
Given  to  a  cur-cast  mongrel,  a  drab's  brat, 
A  beggar's  bye-blow 

Browning    Ring  and  the  Book,  tv,  612 

By-laws.  Local  laws.  From  by,  a 
borough.  See  BYR.LAW.  Properly,  laws 
by  a  town  council,  and  bearing  only 
on  the  borough  or  company  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

Byrlaw.  A  local  law  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Scotland.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  district  used  to  make  certain  laws 
for  their  own  observance,  and  appoint 
one  of  their  neighbours,  called  the 
Byrlaio-manr  to  carry  out  the  pains 
and  penalties.  Byr  =»  a  burgh,  com- 
mon in  such  names  as  Derby,  the  burgh 
on  the  Derwent  ;  Gnmsby  (g>.v  ) 
Grims-town,  etc.,  and  is  present  in 
by-law  (q.v.). 

By-the-by.  En  passant,  laterally 
connected  with  the  main  subject. 
"  By-play  "  is  side  or  secondary  play  ; 
"  by-roads  and  streets  "  are  those 


which  branch  out  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfare. The  first  "  by "  means 
passing  from  one  to  another,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  Day  by  day."  Thus  "  By- 
the-by  "  is  passing  from  the  main  sub- 
ject to  a  by  or  secondary  one. 

By-the-way.  An  introduction  to  an 
incidental  remark  thrown  in,  and  tend- 
ing the  same  way  as  the  discourse 
itself. 

Byron.  The  Polish  Byron.  Adam 
Mickiewicz  (1798-1855) 

The  Russian  Byron.  Alexander 
Sergeivitch  Pushkin  (1799-1837). 

Byrsa.    See  BURSA. 

Byteluys*  The  name  given  to  the 
elder  daughter  of  Martin,  the  Ape, 
in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard  the  FQJC. 

Byzan'tine.  Another  name  for  the 
bezant  (q.v  ). 

Byzantine  art  (from  Byzantium, 
the  ancient  name  of  Constantinople) 
That  symbolical  system  which  was 
developed  by  the  early  Greek  or  By- 
zantine artists  out  of  the  Christian 
symbolism.  Its  chief  features  are  the 
circle,  dome,  and  round  arch  ,*  and  its 
chief  symbols  the  hly,  cross,  vesica, 
and  nimbus.  St.  Sophia,  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  St  Mark,  at  Venice, 
are  excellent  examples  of  Byzantine 
architecture  and  decoration,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  West- 
minster is  a  development  of  the  same. 

Byzantine  Empire.  The  Eastern  or 
Greek  Empire,  which  lasted  from  the 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Empires  on.  the  death  of  Theodo- 
sius  in  395  A.D.,  till  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

Byzantine  historians.  Certain 
Greek  historians  who  lived  under  the 
Eastern  Empire  between  the  6th  and 
15th  centuries.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups: — (1)  Those  whose 
works  form  together  continuous  and 
complete  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  ,  (2)  general  chroniclers  who 
wrote  histories  of  the  world  from  the 
oldest  period ;  and  (3)  writers  on 
Roman  antiquities,  statistics,  and 
customs. 


C.  The  form  of  the  letter  is  a 
rounding  of  the  Gr.  gamma  (r)»  which 
was  a  modification  of  the  Phoenician 
sign  for  ffimel,  a  camel.  It  originally 
corresponded  with  Gr.  gamma,  as  its 
place  in  the  alphabet  would  lead  one 
to  suppose. 

C.    The  French  c,  when  ib  is  to  be 
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sounded  like  ?,  has  a  mark  under  it  ( c) 
called  a  cedilla  (g.v.). 

There  is  more  than,  one  poem 
written  of  which  every  word  begins 
with  0.  There  is  one  by  Hamconms, 
called  *'  Certanen  caihofacum  cum 
Calvinistis,"  and  another  by  Henry 
Harder.  See  ALLITERATION. 
.  Ca'  canny.  A  Scots  expression 
meaning  "  go  easily,'*  "  don't  exerb 
yourself."  It  is  used  in  trade  union 
slang,  and  the  method  of  "  ca'  canny  " 
is  adopted  by  workmen  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  pressure  on  the  employers 
when,  m  the  workmen's  opinion,  a 
strike  would  be  hardly  justifiable,  ex- 
pedient, or  possible.  Ca9  is  Scots  caw, 
to  drive  or  impel. 

£a  Ira  (it  will  go).  The  name,  and 
refrain,  of  a  popular  patriotic  song  in 
France  which  became  the  Carillon 
National  of  the  French  Revolution 
(1790).  It  went  to  the  tune  of  the 
Canllon  National^  which  Marie  An- 
toinette was  for  ever  strumming  on  her 
harpsichord. 

**  Qa  Ira"  The  rallying  cry  was 
borrowed  from  Benjamin  Franklin  of 
America,  who  used  to  say,  in  reference 
to  the  American  revolution,  "  Ah  f  ah  ! 
ca  ira,  ca  ira  1  "  ('twill  be  sure  to  do). 

The  refrain  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary version  was : — 

Ab  I  ca  Ira,  ca  ira,  ca  ira* 
I*es  axistocrates  k  la  lanterne. 

Caata.    See  KAABA. 

Cab.  A  contraction  of  cabriolet,  a 
small,  one-horse  carriage,  so  called 
from  Ital.  capnola,  a  caper,  the  leap  of 
a  kid,  from  the  lightness  of  the  car- 
riage when  compared  with  the  con- 
temporary cumbersome  vehicles.  They 
were  introduced  in  London  about  1823. 

Cabal'.  A  junto  (g.v.)  or  council  of 
intriguers*  One  of  the  Ministries  of 
Charles  II  was  called  a  "  cabal "  (1670), 
because  the  initial  letters  of  its  mem- 
bers formed  the  word :  Clifford,  Ashley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauder- 
dale.  This  accident  may  have  popu- 
larized the  word,  but  it  was  in  use  in 
England  many  years  before  this,  and 
is  the  Hebrew  qabbdldh.  See  CABBALA. 

These  ministers  were  emphatically  called  the  Cabal. 
and  they  soon  made  the  appellation,  so  Infamous  that  it 
has  never  since  been  used  except  as  a  term  of 

reproach. — Maccnday    England,  1, 11. 

Cabala,  Cabalist.    See  CABBALA. 

Caballe'ro.  A  Spanish  knight  or 
gentleman ;  also  a  grave  and  stately 
dance,  so  called  from  the  ballad  to  the 
music  of  which  it  was  danced.  The 
ballad  begins — 

Esta  noche  le  mataron  al  caballero 

Cabbage.  An  old  slang  term  for  odd 
bits  of  cloth,  etc.,  left  over  after 


making  up  suits  and  so  on,  appropri- 
ated by  working  tailors  as  perquisites. 
Thus  the  Tailor  in  Randolph's  Hey  for 
Honesty  (about  1633)  says: — 

0  iron  age  1  that,  like  the  ostrich,  makes  me  feed  on 
my  own  goose,  .  ,  This  cross-legged  infelicity,  sharper 
than  my  needle,  makes  me  eat  my  own  cabbage  —A<&  V, 
Sc  i 

Hence,  a  tailor  is  sometimes  nick- 
named **  Cabbage,"  and  to  cabbage 
means  to  pilfer,  to  filch. 

Your  tailor,  instead  of  shreds,  cabbages  whole  yards  of 
cloih>—Arbuthnot's  John  £M. 

Cabbage  is  also  a  common  schoolboy 
term  for  a  literary  crib,  or  for  some 
petty  theft ;  and  a  cheap  and  nasty 
cigar  is  humorously  called  a  cabbage. 

Cabbala.  The  oral  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by 
Moses  to  the  rabbis  and  from  them 
handed  down  through  the  centuries 
from,  father  to  son  by  word  of  mouth. 
In  mediaeval  times  the  term  included 
the  occult  philosophy  of  the  rabbis, 
and  the  caboala  and  its  guardians,  the 
cabbalists,  were  feared  as  possessing 
secrets  of  magical  power.  The  word  is 
the  Heb.  qabbdldh,  accepted  tradition. 

Cabballst.  A  Jewish  doctor  who 
professed  the  study  of  the  Cabbala 
(g.v.).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  cabbal- 
ists  were  chiefly  occupied  in  concoct- 
ing and  deciphering  charms,  mystical 
anagrams,  etc.,  by  unintelligible  com- 
binations of  certain  letters,  words,  and 
numbers  ;  in  search  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  ;  in  prognostications,  at- 
tempted or  pretended  intercourse  with 
the  dead,  and  suchlike  fantasies. 

Cabinet  Ministers.  In  British  poli- 
tics, a  deliberative  committee  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Government, 
who  are  privileged  to  consult  and  ad- 
vise the  sovereign  (originally  in  his 
private  cabinet,  or  chamber),  and  who 
lead,  and  are  responsible  to,  Parlia- 
ment. The  number  of  members  has 
varied  from  a  dozen  to  as  many  as 
twenty-two,  but  it  always  contains  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  viz.  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury (these  offices  are  often  combined), 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  First 
Lord  of  the1  Admiralty,  the  Secretaries 
for  Home  Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Colonies,  India,  Scotland,  War  (usu- 
ally, not  always),  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  or  his  Secretary,  and 
the  Presidents  of  the  Board  ot  Trade, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  Of  the  other 
Ministers  the  following  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  Cabinet:  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 
Postmaster- General,  the  Secretary  to 
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the  Air  Ministry,  and  the  Ministers  of 
Health,  Labour,  and  Shipping.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  Great  War 
the  Cabinet  was  swollen  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  many  additional  Ministers, 
such  as  those  of  Munitions,  Transport, 
Blockade,  Pensions,  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, the  Director- General  of  National 
Service,  the  Food  Controller,  etc.,  as 
well  as  Ministers  without  portfolio. 

Cabi'ri.  The  Phoenician  name  for 
the  seven  planets  collectively ;  also 
mystic  and  minor  divinities  wor- 
1  shipped  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the 
islands.  (Phcen.  kabir,  powerful.) 

Cable's  Length.  100  fathoms ;  a 
tenth  of  a  sea-nule — 607.56  feet. 

Cabochon  (Fr.).  A  polished  but  un- 
cut precious  stone  ;  chiefly  applied  to 
garnets,  sapphires,  amethysts,  and 
rubies. 

Ca'chet  (Fr.).  A  seal ;  hence,  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  a  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality. 

Lettres  de  cachet  (letters  sealed). 
Under  the  old  French  regime,  war- 
rants, sealed  with  the  king's  seal, 
which  might  be  obtained  for  a  con- 
sideration, and  in  which  the  name  was 
frequently  left  blank.  Sometimes  the 
warrant  was  to  set  a  prisoner  at  large, 
but  it  was  more  frequently  for  deten- 
tion in  the  Bastille.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cardinal  Fleury  (1726- 
43)  80,000  of  these  cachets  are  said  to 
have  been  issued,  the  larger  number 
being  against  the  Jan'semsts.  In  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  XVI  fifty- 
nine  were  obtained  against  the  one 
family  of  Mirabeau.  This  scandal  was 
abolished  January  15th,  1790. 

Cac'odse'mon.  An  evil  spirit  (Gr. 
kakos  daimon).  Astrologers  give  this 
name  to  the  Twelfth  House  of  Heaven, 
from  which  only  evil  prognostics  pro- 
ceed. 

Hie  tb.ee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world, 
Thou  cacodemon. 

Shakespeare     Richard  III,  I,  3 

Cacoe'thes  (Gr.).    A  "  bad  habit." 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  the  political  Cacoetha  began 
to  break  out  upon  him  with  greater  violence,  because 
it  had  beeix  suppressed  — Swift  Life  of  SUeU. 

Cacoethes  loquendi.  A  passion  for 
making  speeches  or  for  talking. 

Cacoethes  scribendi.  The  love  of 
rushing  into  print;  a  mania  for 
authorship. 

Tenet  insanahfle  multos 

Scribendi  Cacoethes  Juv  712,61. 

The  Incurable  itch  for  scribbling  infects  many 

Ca'cus.  In  classical  mythology,  a 
famous  robber,  represented  as  three- 
headed,  and  vomiting  flames.  He 
lived  in  Italy,  and  was  strangled  by 
Hercules.  Sancho  Panza  says  of  the 


Lord  Rmaldo  and  his  friends,  "  They 
are  greater  thieves  than  Cacus."  (Don 
Quixote.) 

Cad.  A  low,  vulgar  fellow,  a 
bounder ;  also,  before  the  term  fell 
into  its  present  disrepute,  an  omnibus 
conductor.  The  word  is,  like  the  Scots 
caddie  (gyv.),  probably  from  cadet 
<«?.«.)• 

Caddice  or  Caddis.  Worsted  galloon, 
crewel.  So  named  from  the  O.Fr. 
cadaz,  the  coarsest  part  of  silk  ;  with 
which  the  Ir.  cadan,  cotton,  may  be 
remotely  connected.  See  also  CADDY. 

He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow , 
caddissea,  cambrics,  tewaa.--Shaketpeare     Winter* s  Tale, 
iv,  3 

Caddice-garter.  A  servant,  a  man  of 
mean  rank.  When  garters  were  worn 
in  sight,  the  cheaper  variety  was  worn 
by  small  tradesmen,  servants,  etc. 
Prince  Henry  calls  Poins  a  "  caddice- 
garter  "  (1  Henry  IV,  ii,  4). 

Dost  hear, 

My  honest  caddis-garter  ? 
Glapthorne     Wit  in  a  Constable,  1639 

Caddie.  This  means  now  almost 
solely  the  boy  or  man  who  carries  a 
golfer's  clubs  on  the  links  (and,  now 
and  then,  gives  the  tyro  advice).  It 
is  another  form  of  cadet  (q.v.),  and  was 
formerly  in  common  use  in  Scotland 
for  errand  boys,  odd-job  men,  chair- 
men, etc 

Ail  Edinburgh,  men.  and  boys  know  that  when  •edan- 
chalrs  were  discontinued,  the  old  cadies  sank  into  ruinous 
poverty,  and  became  synonymous  with  roughs.  The 
word  was  brought  to  London  by  James  Hannay,  who 
frequently  used  it— M  Pringle 

Caddy.  A  ghost,  a  bugbear  ;  from 
cad,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  which 
in  the  17th  century  meant  a  familiar 
spirit.  This  has  no  connexion  (as  has 
been  suggested)  with  caddis,  a  grub, 
which  is  probably  from  caddice  (q.v>), 
the  allusion  being  to  the  similarity  of 
the  caddis-worm  to  the  larva  of  the 
silk-worm. 

Caddy  in  tea-caddy  is  a  Malay  word 
(kdtl),  and  properly  denotes  a  weight 
of  1  Ib.  5  oz.  2  dr.,  that  is  used  in  China 
and  the  East  Indies. 

Cade.  Jack  Cade  legislation.  Pres- 
sure from  without.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  an  Irish- 
man, who  headed  about  20,000  armed 
men,  chiefly  of  Kent,  "  to  procure  re- 
dress of  grievances  "  (1450). 

Cadency,  Marks  ol.  See  DIFFER- 
ENCE. 

Cader  Idris.  Cader  in  Welsh  is 
"  chair,"  and  Idris  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  old  Welsh  giants.  The  legend  is 
that  anyone  who  passes  the  night  sit- 
ting in  this  '*  chair  "  will  be  either  a 
poet  or  a  madman- 
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Cadet.  Younger  branches  of  noble 
families  are  called  cadets  from  Fr. 
cadet,  formed  on  Provencal  capdet,  a 
diminutive  of  Lat.  caput,  a  head,  hence, 
little  head,  little  chieftain.  Their 
armorial  shields  bore  the  mark  of 
cadency  (Lat  cad£re,  to  fall).  See 
DIFFERENCE. 

Cadet  is  a  student  at  the  Boyal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  the  Boyal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  or  in 
one  of  His  Majesty's  training  ships. 
From  these  places  they  are  sent  (after 
passing  certain  examinations)  into  the 
army  as  ensigns  or  second  lieutenants, 
and  into  the  navy  as  midshipmen. 

Cadger.  A  sponger  ;  one  who  lays 
himself  out  to  obtain  drinks,  "  uncon- 
sidered  trifles,"  and  so  on,  without 
paying  for  them  or  standing  his  share  ; 
a  whining  beggar.  Originally  an  itin- 
erant dealer  in  butter,  eggs,  etc  ,  who 
visited  remote  farmhouses  and  made 
what  extra  he  could  by  begging  and 
wheedling.  The  word  may  be  con- 
nected with  catch,  but  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. 

Every  cadger  thinks  himself  as  good  as  an  earl  — 
McDonald  Malcolm,  ch  .\lv 

Ca'dl.  Arabic  for  a  town  magistrate 
or  inferior  judge.  See  ALCADE. 

Cadme'an  Letters.  The  sixteen  sim- 
ple Greek  letters  said,  in  Greek  myth- 
ology, to  have  been  introduced  by 
Cadmus  (q.v.)  from  Phoenicia 

Cadme'an  Victory.  A  victory  pur- 
chased with  great  loss.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  armed  men  who  sprang  out  of 
the  ground  from  the  teeth  of  the 
dragon  sown  by  Cadmus  (gvv.),  who 
fell  foul  of  each  other,  only  five 
escaping  death 

Cadmus.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and 
Telephassa ;  founder  of  Thebes 
(Boeotia)  and  the  introducer  of  the 
alphabet  into  Greece.  tCp.  PALA- 
MEDES  )  The  name  is  Semitic  for  "  the 
man  of  the  East."  Legend  says  that, 
having  slain  the  dragon  which  guarded 
the  fountain  of  Dirce,  in  Bceotia,  he 
sowed  its  teeth,  and  a  number  of 
armed  men  sprang  up  surrounding 
Cadmus  with  intent  to  kill  him.  By 
the  counsel  of  Minerva,  he  threw  a 
precious  stone  among  them,  who, 
striving  for  it,  killed  one  another. 

Cadog'an.  A  particular  method  of 
dressing  the  hair  affected  by  young 
French  ladies  in  the  18th  century,  so 
called  from  a  popular  portrait  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Cadog'an.  The  fashion 
was  introduced  at  the  court  of  Mont- 
b%ard  by  the  Duchesse  d<*  Bourbon. 

Cadu'ceus.  A  white  wand  carried  by 
Roman  heralds  when  they  went  to 


treat  for  peace  ;  the  wand  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mercury,  the  herald  of 
the  gods,  of  which  poets  feign  that  he 
could  therewith  give  sleep  to  whom- 
soever he  chose  ,  wherefore  Milton 
styles  it  "  his  opiate  rod  "  in  Paradise 
Lost,  xi,  133.  It  is  generally  pictured 
with  two  serpents  twined  about  it  (a 
svmbol  thought  to  have  originated  in 
Egypt),  and  —  with  reference  to  the 
serpents  of  ^Ssculapius  —  it  was 
adopted  as  the  badge  of  the  Boyal 
Army  Medical  Corps. 

So  with  his  dread  caduceus  Hermes  led 
From  the  dark  regions  of  the  imprisoned  dead  , 
Or  drove  in  silent  shoals  the  lingering  train 
To  Night's  dull  shore  and  Pluto's  dreary  reign. 

Lovet  of  the  Plants,  ii,  29L 


Cadur'ci.  The  tribe  anciently  in- 
habiting AcLuita'ma.  Cahors  is  the 
modern  capital. 

Csedmon.  Cowherd  of  Whitby,  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and,  according  to  Bede,  he  was 
an  ignorant  man  and  knew  nothing  of 
poetry  until  one  night,  when  sleeping 
in  the  byre,  he  was  miraculously  com- 
manded by  an  angel  to  sing  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  beginning  of  created 
things.  In  his  metrical  paraphrase  of 
Genesis  we  find  the  germ  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost;  the  portions  relating 
to  the  fall  of  the  angels  are  most 
striking. 

Caelia.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(I,  x)  the  mistress  of  the  House  of 
Holiness,  and  mother  of  Faith  (Fide- 
lia), Hope  (Speranza),  and  Chanty 
(Charissa).  Una  conducts  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  to  this  house,  and  he 
there  learns  the  value  of  repentance. 
The  name  "  Caelia  "  means  "  the 
heavenly  one." 

Cserite  Franchise,  The.  A  form  of 
franchise  in  a  Roman  prefecture  which 
gave  the  right  of  self-government,  but 
did  not  confer  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen  or  entitle  the  holder 
to  vote  This  was  a  privilege  first 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Caere  who, 
during  the  Gallic  War,  had  assisted 
the  Romans.  Later,  cities  and  citizens 
who  had  merited  disfranchisement 
were  degraded  to  the  same  position, 
and  consequently  the  term  became  one 
of  disgrace. 

Ca'erie'on.  The  Isca  Silurum  of  the 
Romans  ;  a  town  on  the  Usk,  in 
Wales,  about  3  miles  N.E.  of  Newport. 
It  is  the  traditional  residence  of  King 
Arthur,  where  he  lived  in  splendid 
state,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
knights,  twelve  of  whom  he  selected 
as  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Csasar.  The  cognomen  of  Cams 
Julius  Cccsar  was  assumed  by  all  the 
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male  members  of  his  dynasty  as  a  part 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  after  them 
by  the  successive  emperors  After  the 
death  of  Hadrian  (138)  the  title  was 
assigned  to  those  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperors  as  their 
successors  and  had  been  associated 
with  them  in  ruling.  The  titles  Kaiser 
and  Tsar  are  both  forms  of  Cwsar. 

Thou  art  an  emperor,  Csesar,  keisar,  and  Pheezar  — 
Shakespeare    Merry  Wives  of  Windtor,  i,  8 

No  bending  knees  shall  call  thee  Caesar  now 
Shakespeare    3  Henry  VI,  III,  1 

Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion. 
The  name  of  Pompe'ia  having  been 
mixed  up  with  an  accusation  against 
P.  Clodius,  Caesar  divorced  her ;  not 
because  he  believed  her  guilty,  but 
because  the  wife  of  Caesar  must  not 
even  be  suspected  of  crime,  (Sueto- 
nius: Juhus  Ccesar}  74.) 

Csesa'rian  Operation.  The  extrac- 
tion of  a  child  from  the  womb  by  cut- 
ting the  abdomen ;  so  called  because 
Julius  Csesar  was  thus  brought  into 
the  world. 

Cae'sarlsm.  The  absolute  rule  of 
man  over  man,  with  the  recognition  of 
no  law  divine  or  human  beyond  that 
of  the  ruler's  will. 


Csetens  paribus. 
Caf.    See  KAF. 


See  CBTEMS. 


Caftan.  A  garment  worn  in  Turkey 
and  other  Eastern  countries.  It  is  a 
sort  of  under-tumc  or  vest  tied  by  a 
girdle  at  the  waist.  Cp.  GABERDINE. 

Picturesque  merchants  and  their  customers,  no  longer 
in  the  big  trousers  of  Egypt,  but  [in]  the  long  caftans  and 
abas  of  Syria.— £  Taylor  Land*  of  the  Saracen,  ch.  be 

Cage.  To  whiffle  or  sing  in  the  cage. 
The  cage  is  a  jail,  and  to  whistle  in 
a  cage  is  to  turn  King's  evidence,  or 
peach  against  a  comrade. 

CagUos'tro.  Count  Alessandro  di 
Caghostro  was  the  assumed  name  of 
the  notorious  Italian  adventurer  and 
impostor,  Giuseppe  Balsamo  (1743-95), 
of  Palermo.  He  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affair  of  the*  Diamond 
Necklace  (q.v  ),  and  among  his  many 
frauds  was  the  offer  of  everlasting 
youth  to  all  who  would  pay  "Kirn  for 
nis  secret. 

Cagmag.  Offal,  bad  meat ;  also  a 
tough  old  goose  ;  food  which  none  can 

relish. 

Cagots.  A  sort  of  gipsy  race  living 
in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Gas'cony  and 
Bearne,  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  shunned  as  some- 
thing loathsome.  Cp.  CAQUEUX, 
COLLIBERTS.  In  modern  French,  a 
hypocrite  or  an  ultra-devout  person 
is  called  a  cagot. 


Cain  and  Abel.  The  Mohammedan 
tradition  is  this  •  Cain  was  born  with 
a  twin  sister  who  was  named  Aclima, 
and  Abel  with  a  twin  sister  named 
Jumella.  Adam  wished  Cain  to  marry 
Abel's  twin  sister,  and  Abel  to  marry 
Cam's.  Cain  would  not  consent  to  this 
arrangement,  and  Adam  proposed  to 
refer  the  question  to  God  by  means  of 
a  sacrifice.  God  rejected  Cain's  sacri- 
fice to  signify  his  disapproval  of  his 
marriage  with  Aclima,  his  twin  sister, 
and  Cain  slew  his  brother  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy. 

Cain-coloured  Beard.  Yellowish,  or 
sandy  red,  symbolic  of  treason.  In 
the  ancient  tapestries  Cain  and  Judas 
are  represented  with  yellow  beards , 
but  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  the 
extract  below  the  word,  in  some  edi- 
tions, is  printed  "  cone-coloured."  See 
YELLOW. 

He  hath  but  a  little  tree  lace,  -with  a  little  yellow  beard, 
a  Cain-coloured  beard — Shakespeare:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  1,  4. 

Calnltes.  An  heretical  sect  of  the 
2nd  century.  They  renounced  the 
New  Testament  in  favour  of  The  Gospel 
of  Judas,  which  justified  the  false  dis- 
ciple and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  ;  and 
they  maintained  that  heaven  and 
earth  were  created  by  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, and  that  Cain  with  his  descend- 
ants were  the  persecuted  party. 

Caius  College  (Cambridge).  Ele- 
vated by  Dr.  John  Kay,  or  Keye 
(1510-73),  of  Norwich,  into  a  college, 
from  its  previous  status  of  a  hall  (Qon- 
ville),  in  1558.  It  had  been  originally 
established  by  Edmund  Gonvule  in 
1348. 

Cake.  Obsolete  slang  for  a  fool,  a 
poor  thing.  C/«  HALF-BAKED 

Cakes  and  ale.  A  ]olly  good  time. 
Life  is  not  all  cakes  and  ale.  Life  is 
not  all  beer  and  skittles — all  pleasure. 

I  ynsh  my  cake  were  dough  again.  I 
wish  I  had  never  married.  Bellenden 
Ker  says  the  proverb  is  a  corruption  of 


which  he  says  is  tantamount  to 
"  Something  whispers  within  me — re- 
pentance ;  would  that  my  marriage 
were  set  aside." 

My  cake  ^8  dough.  All  my  swans  are 
turned  to  geese.  Oceisa  est  res  mea. 
Mon  affaire  est  manque'e  ;  my  pro]ect 
has  failed. 

The  Land  of  Cakes.  Scotland, 
famous  for  its  oatmeal  cakes. 

Land  o'  cakes  and  brither  Scots. — Sums 

To  go  like  hot  cakes.  To  be  a  great 
success  ;  to  go  "  like  anything/' 

To  take  the  cake.  To  carry  off  the 
prize.  The  reference  is  to  the  negro 
"  cake-walk,"  the  prize  for  which  was 
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Calabre 


Caledonia 


a  cake.  It  consists  of  walking  round 
the  prize  cake  in  pairs,  and  umpires 
decide  which  pair  walk  the  most  grace- 
fully. 

In  ancient  Greece  a  cake  was  the 
award  of  the  toper  who  held  out  the 
longest ;  and  in  Ireland  the  best 
dancer  in  a  dancing  competition  was 
rewarded,  at  one  time,  by  a  cake. 

A  churn-dish  stack  into  the  earth  supported  on  its  flat 
end  a  cake,  which  was  to  become  the  prize  of  the  best 
dancer  .  At  length  the  competitors  yielded  their 
claims  to  a  young  man.  who,  taking  the  c*ke,  placed 

it  gallantly  tax  the  lap  of  a  pretty  girl  to  whom  he 

wag  about  to  be  married  —SarOeti  and  Coyne  Scenery 
and  AntiguUie*  of  Ireland,  voL  li,  p  64. 

You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it 
too.  You  cannot  spend  your  money 
and  yet  keep  it.  You  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon. 

Calabre.  Squirrel  fur  5  perhaps  so 
called  because  originally  imported  from 
Cala'bria.  Ducange  says:  "At  Chi- 
Chester  the  '  priest  vicars  '  and  at  St. 
Paul's  the  '  minor  canons '  wore  a 
calabre  amyce  "  ;  and  Bale,  in  his 
Image  of  Both  Churches,  alludes  to  the 
"  fair  rochets  of  Raines  (Rennes),  and 
costly  grey  amices  of  calaber  and  cats' 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  those  aldermen  above  the  chair 
ought  to  have  their  coats  furred  with  grey  amis,  and  also 
with  changeable  taffeta ,  and  those  below  the  chair  with 
calabre  and  with  green  taffeta  —Button  New  View  of 
London, 

Calainos.  The  most  ancient  of  Span- 
ish ballads.  Galainos  the  Moor  asked 
a  damsel  to  wife ;  she  consented,  on 
condition  that  he  should  bring  her  the 
heads  of  the  three  paladins  of  Charle- 
magne— Binaldo,  Roland,  and  Olivier. 
Calainos  went  to  Paris  and  challenged 
the  paladins.  First  Sir  Baldwin,  the 
youngest  knight,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  was  overthrown  ;  then  his 
uncle  Roland  went  against  the  Moor 
and  smote  "Mm. 

Calamanco.  A  Low  German  word 
of  uncertain  origin  denoting  a  glossy 
woollen  fabric,  sometimes  striped  or 
variegated.  The  word  ha?  been  ap- 
plied attributively  to  a  cat,  in  which 
connexion  it  means  striped  or  tor- 
toisesheU. 

Calandri'no.  A  typical  simpleton 
frequently  introduced  in  Boccaccio's 
Decameron;  expressly  made  to  be 
befooled  and  played  upon. 

Calatra'va,  Order  of.  A  Spanish  mili- 
tary Order  of  "Knighthood  founded  by 
Sancho  III  of  Castile  in  1158  to  com- 
memorate the  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  Calatrava  from  the  Moors  in  1147. 
The  first  knights  were  the  keepers  of 
the  fortress  ;  their  badge  is  a  red  cross, 
fleury,  and  is  worn  on  the  left  breast  ot 
a  white  mantle. 


Calaurl'a.  Pro  Delo  Calaurva  (O  vid  • 
Metamorphoses,  vii,  384).  Calaurla 
was  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Sarontcus 
which  Latdna  gave  to  Neptune  in  ex- 
change for  Delos.  A  quid  pro  quo 
(q.v.). 

Calceolaria.  Little-shoe  flowers ;  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  fairy 
slippers.  (Lat.  cal'ceolus.) 

Calceos  mutavlt.  He  has  changed 
his  shoes,  that  is,  has  become  a  senator. 
Roman  senators  were  distinguished 
by  their  shoes,  which  were  sandalled 
across  the  instep  and  up  the  ankles. 

Calculate  is  from  the  Lat.  calculi 
(pebbles),  used  by  the  Romans  for 
counters.  In  the  ab'acus  (q.v.),  the 
round  balls  were  called  cal'cuh.  The 
Greeks  voted  by  pebbles  dropped  into 
an  urn — a  method  adopted  both  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  Syria ;  counting 
these  pebbles  was  "  calculating  "  the 
number  of  voters. 

/  calculate.  A  peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion common  in  the  western  states  of 
North  America.  In  the  southern  states 
the  phrase  is  "I  reckon,"  in  the 
middle  states  "  I  expect,"  and  in  New 
England  "  I  guess.  All  were  im- 
ported from  the  Mother  Country  by 
early  settlers. 

Your  aunt  sets  two  tables,  I  calculate ,  don't  she  ?— 
Sutan  Warner  Quet  hy,  ch.  xix. 

The  calculator.  A  number  of  mathe- 
matical geniuses  have  been  awarded 
this  title  ;  among  them  are : — 

AJfragan,  the  Arabian  astronomer. 
Died  830. 

Jedediah  Buxton  (1705-72),  of  Elm- 
ton,  in  Derbyshire  ;  a  farm  labourer  of 
no  education. 

George  Bidder  and  Zerah  Colburn 
(1804-40),  who  exhibited  publicly. 

Inaudi  exhibited  "  his  astounding 
powers  of  calculatin'  "  at  Paris  in 
1880,  his  additions  and  subtractions, 
contrary  to  the  usual  procedure,  were 
from  left  to  right. 

Buxton,  being  asked  "  How  many  cubical  elghths-of- 
an-fcxch,  there  *r%in  a  body  whose  three  sides  are  23,146,783 
yards,  5,643,732  yards,  and  54,905  yards?"  replied 
correctly  without  setting-  down  a  figure. 

Colburn,  being  asked  the  square  root  of  106,929  and 
the  cube  root  of  268,336,125,  replied  before  the  audience 
had  set  the  figures  down.— Prtee:  Parallel  Hittory, 
vol.  il,  p  570 

Caleb.  In  Dryden's  satire  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel,  is  meant  for  Lord 
Grey  of  Wark  (Northumberland),  one 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

And,  therefore,  hi  the  name  of  dulness,  be 
The  well-hung  Balaam  [Earl  of  Huntingdon]  and  old 
Caleb  free.  Lint*  512-13 

Caledo'nia.  Scotland  ;  the  ancient 
Roman,  name,  now  used  only  in  poetry 
and  in  a  few  special  connexions,  such 
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Calembour 


Caliban 


as  the  Caledonian  Railway^  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  etc. 

Not  thus,  In  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 
Waa  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd. 

Scott 

0  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child 

Scott    Lay  of  ih*  last  Minttrel 

Calembour  (Fr.).  A  pun,  a  jest. 
From  Wigand  von  Theben,  a  priest  of 
Kohlenberg  in  Lower  Austria,  who  was 
introduced  in  'Bulensmegel  (q.v.),  and 
other  German  tales.  He  was  noted  for 
his  jests,  puns,  and  witticisms  ;  and  in 
the  French  translations  appeared  as 
the  Abbe'  de  Calembourg,  or  Calembour. 

Calendar. 

The  Julian  Calendar.    See  JULIAN. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  Julian,  introduced  in 
1582  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  and 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  in  1752. 
This  is  called  "  the  New  Style/*  See 
GBEGORiAsr  YBAB. 

The  Mohammedan  Calendar,  used  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  dates  from 
July  16th,  622,  the  day  of  the  Hegira 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  12  lunar  months 
of  29  days,  12  hours,  41  minutes  each  ; 
consequently  the  Mohammedan  year 
consists  of  only  354  or  355  days.  A 
cycle  is  30  years. 

The  French  Revolutionary  Calendar, 
adopted  on  October  5th,  1793,  retro- 
spectively as  from  September  22nd, 
1792,  and  in  force  in  France  till 
January  1st,  1806,  consisted  of  12 
months  of  30  days  each,  with  5  inter- 
calary days,  called  Sansculotides  (q.v.) 
at  the  end.  It  was  devised  by  Gilbert 
Bomme  (1750-95),  the  names  of  the 
months  having  been  given  by  the  poet, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine  (1755-94). 

The  Newgate  Calendar.  See  NEW- 
GATE. 

Calender.  The  Persian  galandar,  a 
member  of  a  begging  order  of  der- 
vishes, founded  in  the  13th  century  by 
Qalandar  Yusuf  al-Andalusi,  a  native 
of  Spain,  who,  being  dismissed  from 
another  order,  founded  one  of  his  own, 
with  the  obligation  on  its  members 
of  perpetual  wandering.  This  feature 
has  made  the  calenders  prominent  in 
Eastern  romance ;  the  story  of  the 
Three  Calenders  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
is  well  known. 

Cal'ends.  The  first  day  of  the 
Roman  month.  Varro  says  the  term 
originated  in  the  practice  of  catting  to- 
gether or  assembling  the  people  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  when  the  pon- 
tif ex  informed  them  of  the  time  or  the 
new  moon,  the  day  of  the  nones,  with 
the  festivals  and  sacred  days  to  be 
observed.  The  custom  continued  till 
A.T7.C.  450,  when  the  fasti  or  calendar 


was    posted    in    public    places.     See 
GREEK  CALENDS. 

Cal'epln,  A.  A  dictionary.  (Ital. 
calepino.)  Ambrosio  Calepmo,  of 
Calepio,  in  Italy,  was  the  author  of  a 
famous  Latin  dictionary  (1502),  so 
that  "  my  Calepin "  was  used  in 
earlier  days  as  my  Euclid,  my  Liddell 
and  Scott,  according  to  Cocker,  etc., 
became  common  later.  Generally 
called  Cal'epin,  but  the  subjoined 
quotation  throws  the  accent  on  the  le. 

Whom  do  you  prefer 
For  the  beat  linguist?    Audi  sillily 
Bald  that  I  thought  Calepine's  Dictionary 

Donne     Four  A  SaKre, 

Caleys.  The  Stock  Exchange  term 
for  Caledonian  Railway  Ordinary 
Stock.  A  contraction  of  CalS-domans. 

Calf.  Slang  for  a  dolt,  a  "  mutton- 
head,"  a  raw,  inexperienced,  childish 
fellow.  See  also  CALVES. 

The  golden  calf.  See  GOLDEN 
(PHBASES). 

There  are  many  ways  of  dressing  a 
calf  s  head.  Many  ways  of  saying  or 
doing  a  foolish  thing ;  a  simpleton  has 
many  ways  of  showing  his  folly ;  or, 
generally,  if  one  way  won't  do  we 
must  try  another.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  banquets  of  the  Calves*  Head  Club 

($•*•)• 

To  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow's  belty.  To 
be  over-ready  to  anticipate  ;  to  count 
one's  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

To  Tcill  the  fatted  calf.  To  welcome 
with  the  best  of  everything.  The 
phrase  is  taken  from  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  (Luke  xv,  30), 

Call-love.  Youthful  fancy  as  op- 
posed to  lasting  attachment. 

I  thought  It  was  a  childish  beffotment  you  had  for  the 
\  sort  of  calf-love   .  .  .  — Shoda  JBroughtmj. 


Calf-skin.  Fools  and  jesters  used  to 
wear  a  calf-skin  coat  buttoned  down 
the  back.  In  allusion  to  this  custom, 
Faulconbridge  says  insolently  to  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  who  had  acted 
most  basely  to  Bichard  Cceur-de- 
Lion : — 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  I    Doffi  it,  for  ahaxne, 
And  hang  a  calf-skin,  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
Shakespeare,  Kinf  John,  111,  1 

Caliban.  Bude,  uncouth,  un- 
known ;  as  a  Caliban  style,  a  Caliban 
language.  The  allusion  is  to  Shake- 
speare's Caliban  (The  Tempest),  the 
deformed ,  half -human  son  of  a  devil 
and  a  witch,  slave  to  Prosper.0.  In 
this  character  it  has  been  said  that 
Shakespeare  had  not  only  invented  a 
new  creatwn,  but  also  a  new  language. 

Satan  had  not  the  privilege,  as  Caliban,  to  UM  new 
phrases  and  diction:  unknown  — JDr  Benttqf. 

Coleridge  says,  "  In  him  [Caliban],  as  in  eome  brute 
anbnala,  this  advance  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  without 
the  moral  aenee.  If  marked  by  the  appearance  of  rice.'  * 


Calibre 


Call 


Calibre.  A  mind  of  no  calibre  -  of  no 
capacity.  A  mind  of  great  calibre  of 
large  capacity.  Calibre  is  the  bore  of 
a  gun,  and,  figuratively,  the  bore  or 
compass  of  one's  intelligence. 

Caliburn.  Same  as  Excalibur,  King 
Arthur's  well-known  sword. 

Onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 
On  Calibum's  resistless  brand 

Scott    JSridalofFriermrin. 

Calico.  So  called  from  Cali'cut,  in 
Malabar,  once  the  great  emporium  of 
Hindustan  and,  next  to  Goa,  the  chief 
port  for  trade  with  Europe. 

Cal'idore,  Sir.  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (Bis..  YI)  the  type  of  courtesy, 
and  the  lover  of  "fairPastorella."  He 
is  described  as  the  most  courteous  of 
all  knights,  and  is  entitled  the  "  all- 
beloved  "  ;  he  typifies  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  or  the  Earl  of  Essex.  His  ad- 
venture is  against  the  Blatant  Beast, 
whom  he  muzzles,  chains,  and  drags 
to  Faerie  Land 

Sir  G&wain  was  the  Calidore  of  the  Round  Table.— 
South*]/. 

Calig'ula.  Boman  emperor  (A.D. 
37-41)  ;  so  called  because,  when  he 
was  with  the  army  as  a  boy,  he  wore 
a  military  sandal  called  a  callga,  which 
had  no  upper  leather,  and  was  used 
only  by  the  common  soldiers. 

"  The  -word  edttgce,  kowever,"  continued  the  Baron 
'  means,  in  its  primitive  sense,  eandaJs  ,  and  Calus  Cseear 
.  received  the  cognomen  of  Caligula,  a  caligit,  siv« 
ceOftgii    l«vto'ribus,  guibus  adoleseentlor  nan,  fverat   in 
exerctot  GermariitA  patrit  tui.— Scott     WaverUy,  xlvttL 

Caligula  was  a  voluptuous  brute 
whose  cruelty  and  excesses  amounted 
almost  to  madness.  Hence  Horace 
Walpole  coined  the  word  Cahgulism. 
Speaking  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  says : — 

Alas  1  it  would  be  endless  to  tell  you  all  Ms  CaliguHsms 
—Letter  to  France,  29  Nor .  1745 

Caligula's  horse.  Incita'tus.  It  was 
made  a  priest  and  consul,  had  a  man- 
ger of  ivory,  and  drank  wine  from  a 
golden  goblet. 

Caliph,  or  Calif.  A  title  given  to  the 
successors  of  Mahomet  (Arab.  Khali- 
fah,  a  successor  ;  kTialafa,  to  succeed). 
Among  the  Saracens  a  caliph  is  one 
vested  with  supreme  dignity.  The 
caliphate  of  Bagdad  reached  its  highest 
splendour  under  Haroun  al-Raschid, 
in  the  9th  century.  For  the  last  200 
years  the  appellation  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  titles  of  Shaft,  Sultan, 
Emir,  etc. ;  but  it  is  still  used  of  rulers 
of  Mohammedan  States  in  their  capa- 
city as  successors  of  Mohammed. 

Calipolis.    See  OAT.T.TPOUS 

Calis'to  and  Areas.  Oahsto  was  an 
Arcadian  nymph  metamorphosed  into 
a  she-bear  by  Jupiter.  Her  son  Areas 
having  met  her  in  the  chase,  would 


have  killed  her,  but  Jupiter  converted 
him  into  a  he-bear,  and  placed  them 
both  in  the  heavens,  where  they  are 
recognized  as  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear 

Calix'tines.  A  religious  sect  of  Bo- 
hemians in  the  15th  century  ;  so  called 
from  Calix  (the  chalice),  which  they 
insisted  should  be  givejti  to  the  laity  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as  well  as  the  bread  or  wafer.  They 
were  also  called  Utraquists  (q  v.). 

Call.  A  "  divine  "  summons  or  in- 
vitation, as  "  a  call  to  the  ministry." 

A  call  before  the  curtain.  An  invita- 
tion to  an  actor  to  appear  before  the 
curtain,  and  receive  the  applause  of 
the  audience. 

A  call  bird.  A  bird  trained  as  a. 
decoy. 

A  call-boy.  A  boy  employed  in 
theatres  to  "  call  "  or  summon  actors, 
when  it  is  time  for  them  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  stage. 

Call  day,  or  call  night.  The  name 
given  at  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  dates 
on  which  students  are  called  to  the 
Bar. 

A  call  of  the  House.  An  imperative 
summons  sent  to  every  Member  of 
Parliament  to  attend.  This  is  done 
when  the  sense  of  the  whole  House  is 
required/ 

A  call  on  shareholders.  A  demand  to 
pay  the  balance  of  money  due  for 
shares  allotted  in  a  company,  or  a  part 
thereof. 

A  call  to  the  Bar.  The  admission  of 
a  law  student  to  the  privileges  of  a 
barrister.  See  BAB. 

A  call  to  the  pastorate.  An  invita- 
tion to  a  minister  by  the  members  of  a 
Presbyterian  or  Nonconformist  church 
to  preside  over  a  certain  congregation. 

A  call  to  the  unconverted.  An  invita- 
tion accompanied  with  promises  and 
threats,  to  induce  the  unconverted  to 
receive  the  gospel.  Bichard  Baxter 
wrote  a  book  so  entitled  (1657). 

Payable  at  call.  To  be  paid  on 
demand. 

The  ealt  of  Abraham  The  invita- 
tion or  command  of  God  to  Abraham, 
to  leave  his  idolatrous  country,  under 
the  promise  of  being  made  a  great 
nation. 

The  call  of  God.  An  invitation,  ex- 
hortation, or  warning,  by  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  (Isa.  xxii, 
12) ;  divine  influence  on  the  mind  to 
do  or  avoid  something  (Heb.  lii,  1). 

To  call.  To  invite :  as,  the  trumpet 
calls. 

If  honour  calls,  where'er  she  points  the  way, 
The  sons  of  honotu  follow  and  obey 

ChurcMU     The  FareweU 

To  call  (a  man)  out.    To  challenge 
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him  ;  to  appeal  to  a  man's  honour  to 
come  forth  and  fight  a  duel. 

To  call  God  to  witness.  To  declare 
solemnly  that  what  one  states  is 
true. 

To  call  in  question.  To  doubt  the 
truth  of  a  statement ;  to  challenge  the 
truth  of  a  statement.  "  In  dubium 
vocare  " 

To  call  over  the  coals.     See  COATLS. 

To  call  to  account  To  demand  an 
explanation ;  to  reprove. 

To  be  called  (or  sent]  to  one's  account. 
To  be  removed  by  death.  To  be  called 
to  the  judgment  seat  of  God  to  give  an 
account  of  one's  deeds,  whether  they 
be  good,  or  whether  they  be  evil. 

Cut  oft  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhouseled*  disappointed,  tmaneled , 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  Imperfections  on  my  head , 
0  horrible  I    0  horrible  1  moat  horrible 

Shakespeare    Hamlel,  i,  5 

To  call  to  arms.  To  summon  to  pre- 
pare for  battle.  *  '/  Ad  arma  vocare." 

To  call  to  nyind$  •  To  recollect,  to 
remember^1 

Calleff  Herrings.  Frosh  herrings 
The  adjective  is  also  applied  in  Scot- 
land to  fresh  air,  water,  etc. 

Calligraphy.  The  art  of  beautiful 
handwriting,  often  used  of  writing 
that  is  very  minute  and  yet  clear. 
Pater  Bale,  in  the  10th  century,  wrote 
in  the  compass  of  a  silver  penny  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  two  Latin  prayers, 
his  own  name,  the  day  of  the  month 
and  date  of  the  year  since  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  motto. 
With  a  glass  this  writing  could  be  read. 
By  photography  a  sheet  of  the  Times 
newspaper  has  been  reduced  to  a 
smaller  compass. 

Calling.  A  vocation,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession. The  allusion  is  to  the  calling 
of  the  apostles  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
follow  Him.  In  the  legal  profession 
persons  must  still  be  called  to  the  Bar 
before  they  can  practise. 

Effectual  calling.  An  invitation  to 
believe  in  Jesus,  rendered  effectual  by 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

Calliope  (Gr  ,  beautiful  voice).  Chief 
of  the  nine  Muses  (q.v.) ;  the  muse 
of  epic  or  heroic  poetry,  and  of 
poetic  inspiration  and  eloquence.  Her 
emblems  are  a  stylus  and  was  tab- 
lets 

Callip'oiis.  The  wife  of  the  Moor  in 
the  Battle  of  Alcazar  (1594=)  by  George 
Peele  It  is  referred  to  by  Pistol  in 
2  Henry  IV,  11,  4.  Scott  frequently 
uses  her  as  the  typical  lady-love, 
sweetheart,  or  charmer.  Sir  Walter 
always  spells  the  name  Cctlhp&lis,  but 


Peele  Calipdlis.  The  drunken  Hike 
Lambourne  says  to  Amy  Robsart. — 

Hark  ye  most  fair  CalUpolis,  or  most  lovely  countess 
of  clouts,  and  divine  duchess  of  dart  corners  —  Ken&worth, 
ch  xsxili. 

And  the  modest  Roland  Graeme  calls 
the  beautiful  Catherine  his  "  most  fair 
CalJipdlis  "  (The  Abbot,  ch,  a). 

Calllppic  Period.  An  intended  cor- 
rection of  the  Meton'ic  Cycle  (q.v.}  by 
Calhppus,  the  Greek  astronomer  of  the 
4th  century  B  c.  To  remedy  the  de- 
fect in  the  Ltetonic  Cyclo  Callippus 
quadrupled  the  period  of  Meton^  mak- 
ing his  Cycle  one  of  seventy-six  years, 
and  deducted  a  day  at  the  end  of  it, 
by  which  means  he  calculated  that 
the  new  and  full  moons  would  be 
brought  round  to  the  same  day  and 
hour.  His  calculation,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  accurate,  as  there  is  one 
whole  day  lost  every  553  years. 

CaUir'rhoe.  The  lady-love  of  Chse'- 
reas,  in  Char'iton's  Greek  romance, 
entitled  the  Loves  of  CTice'reas  and 
CalhrrhoS,  probably  written  in  the  6th 
century  A.D. 

Cal'omel.     Hooper  says. — 

This  name,  which  means  "beautiful  black,"  was 
originally  given  to  the  ^Etbiop's  mineral,  or  black  aul- 
phuret  of  mercury  It  was  afterwards  applied  in  joke 
by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  to  the  chloride  of  mercury,  in 
honour  of  a  favourite  negro  servant  whom  he  employed 
to  prepare  it.  As  calomel  is  a  white  powder,  the  name  la 
merely  a  Jocular  misnomer  — Medical  .Dictionary 

Calotte  (J?r.).  Regime  de  la  calotte. 
Administration  of  government  by 
ecclesiastics.  The  calotte  is  the  small 
skull-cap  worn,  over  the  tonsure 

Regiment  de  la  Calotte.  A  society 
of  witty  and  satirical  men  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  When  any  public 
character  made  himself  ridiculous,  a 
calotte  was  sent  to  him  to  "  cover  the 
bald  or  brainless  part  of  his  noddle." 

Calo'yers.  Monks  in  the  Greek 
Church,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Basil.  They  are  divided  into  cen'- 
obites,  who  recite  the  offices  from  mid- 
night to  sunrise  ;  an'ckontes,  who  live 
in  hermitages  ;  and  reclusest  who  shut 
themselves  up  in  caverns  and  live  on 
alms.  (Gr  /caX6s  and  ye  pay,  beautiful 
old  man.) 

Calpe.  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  the  other,  the  opposite 
promontory  in  Africa  (mod  Jebel 
Musa,  or  Apes'  Hill),  being  anciently 
called  Abyla.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, these  two  were  originally  one 
mountain,  which  Hercules  tore  asun- 
der ;  but  some  say  he  piled  up  each 
mountain  separately,  and  poured  the 
sea  between  them 

Heaves  up  huge  Abyla  on  Abie's  sand, 
Crowns  -with  high  Calp£  Europe's  salient  strand, 
Crests  with  opposing  towers  the  spleudld  scene, 
And  pours  from  urns  immense  the  AeA  between 

Darwin.     Economy  of  VtgetatKm 
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Cal'umet.  This  name  for  the 
tobacco-pipe  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  used  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and 
amity,  is  the  Norman  form  of  Fr. 
fihalumeau  (from  Lat.  calamus,  a  reed), 
and  was  given  by  the  French- Cana- 
dians to  certain  plants  used  by  the 
natives  as  pipe-stems,  and  hence  to 
the  pipe  itself. 

The  calumet,  or  "  pipe  of  peace,"  is 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  the 
bowl  is  made  of  highly  polished  red 
marble,  and  the  stem  of  a  reed,  which 
is  decorated  with  eagles'  quills, 
women's  hair,  and  so  on* 

To  present  the  calumet  to  a  stranger 
is  a  mark  of  hospitality  and  goodwill ; 
to  refuse  the  offer  is  an  act  of  hostile 
defiance. 

Qilche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
Smoked  the  calumet,  the  Peace-Pipe 
As  a  dffnal  to  the  nations 

LongfeUow    B1awaUMfL 

CaTvary.  The  Latin  translation  of 
the  Gr.  golgotha  (ff.v.),  which  is  a  trans- 
literation of  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  a 
skull."  The  name  giyen  to  the  place 
of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  Legend  has 
it  that  the  skull  of  Adam  was  pre- 
served here,  but  the  name  is  prob- 
ably due  to  some  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  in  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  to  the  shape  of  a 
skull. 

The  actual  site  of  Calvary  has  not 
been  determined,  though  there  is 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  tra- 
ditional site,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  An- 
other position  which  has  strong  claims 
is  an  eminence  above  the  grotto  of 
Jeremiah,  outside  the  present  wall  and 
not  far  from  the  Damascus  Gate  on 
the  north  side  of  Jerusalem. 

A  Calvary.  A  representation^  the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ  in  a  series  of  pictures,  etc.,  in 
a  church.  The  shrine  containing  the 
representations. 

A  Calvary  cross  A  Latin  cross 
mounted,  on  three  steps  (or  griaes). 

Calvary  clover.  A  common  trefoil, 
Medicago  ech^nus1  said  to  have  sprung 
up  in  the  track  made  by  Pilate  when 
he  went  to  the  cross  to  see  his  "  title 
affixed  '*  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  king  of 
the  Jews).  Each  of  the  three  leaves 
has  a  little  carmine  spot  in  the  centre  : 
m  the  daytime  they  form  a  sort  of 
cross  ;  ana  in  the  flowering  season  the 
plant  bears  a  httLo  yellow  flower,  like 
a  "  crown  of  thorns  "  Julian  tells  us 
that  each  of  the  three  leaves  had  in 
his  time  a  white  cross  in  the  centre, 
and  that  the  centre  cross  lasts  visible 
longer  than  the  others. 

Calvert's  Entire.  The  14th  Foot, 
now  called  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Own 


(West  Yorks.  Regiment),  Called  from 
their  colonel,  Sir  Harry  Calvert  (1806- 
1826),^and  entire,  because  three  entire 
battalions  were  kept  up  for  the  good 
of  Sir  Harry,  when  adjutant-general. 
The  term  is,  of  course,  a  play  on  Cal- 
vert's malt  liquor. 

Calves  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  are  so  called  from  a  tradition 
that  a  calf  once  got  its  head  firmly 
wedged  in  a  wooden  pale,  and, 
instead  of  breaking  up  the  pale. 
the  farm-man  cut  off  the  calf's 
head. 

Sis  calves  are  gone  to  grass.  Said  of 
a  spindle-legged  man.  And  another 
mocking  taunt  is,  "  Veal  will  be  dear, 
because  there  are  no  calves." 

Calves'  Head  Club.  Instituted  in 
ridicule  of  Charles  I,  and  apparently 
first  mentioned  in  a  tract  (given  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany]  of  1703  by  Ben- 
jamin Bridgwater,  stating  that  it  first 
met  in  1693.  It  lasted  till  about  1735. 
The  annual  banquet  was  held  on 
January  30th,  and  consisted  of  calves' 
heads  dressed  in  sundry  ways  to  repre- 
sent Charles  and  his  courtiers  ;  a  cod's 
head,  to  represent  Charles,  independ- 
ent of  his  kingly  office  ;  a  pike  with 
little  ones  in  its  mouth,  an  emblem  of 
tyranny  ;  a  boar's  head  with  an  apple 
in  its  mouth  to  represent  the  king 
preying  on  his  subjects,  etc.  After 
the  banquet,  the  Icon  Basil'ikS  was 
burnt,  and  the  parting  cup  "  To  those 
worthy  patriots  who  killed  the  tyrant," 
was  drunk. 

Calvinism.  The  five  chief  points  of 
Calvinism  are  : 

(1)  Predestination,  or  particular 
election. 


(2)  Irresistible  grace. 
(8) 


Original  sin,  or  the  total  de- 
pravity of  the  natural  man,  which 
renders  it  morally  impossible  to  be- 
lieve and  turn  to  God  of  his  own  free 
will. 


(4)  Particular  redemption. 

(5)  Final  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

Cal'ydon.  In  classical  geography,  a 
city  in  JEtolia,  Greece,  near  the  forest 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  legendary 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  (see 
BOAR).  Also,  in  Arthurian  legend,  the 
name  given  to  a  forest  in  the  northern 
portion  of  England. 

Calyp'so.  In  classical  mythology,  the 
queen  of  the  island  Ogyg'ia  on  which 
Ulysses  was  wrecked  She  kept  him 
there  for  seven  years,  and  promised 
him  perpetual  youth  and  immortality 
if  he  would  remain  with  her  for  ever. 
Ogygia  is  generally  identified  with 
Gozo,  near  Malta. 
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Cam  and  Isis.  The  universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  ;  so  called  from 
the  rivers  on  which  they  stand. 

May  you,  my  Cam  and  Isis,  preach  it  long, 
"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong  " 
Pope    jDuncuwUv.187 

Cama.  The  god  of  young  love  in 
&ndu  mythology.  His  wife  is  Rati 
(voluptuousness),  and  he  is  represented 
as  riding  on  a  sparrow,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  bow  of  flowers  and  five 
arrows  (i.e.  the  five  senses). 

Over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrail'd, 
And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice, 

The  throne  of  Indian  Cama  slowly  satl'd 
A  summer  fann'd  with  spice. 

Tennyaon     Tfo  Palate  of  Aii* 

Carnal 'dolites.  A  religious  order  of 
great  rigidity  of  life,  founded  early  in 
the  llth  century  in  the  vale  of  Camal'- 
doh,  Tuscany,  hy  St.  Bomuald,  a 
Benedictine. 

Camarilla.  Spanish  for  a  small 
chamber  or  cabinet ;  hence,  a  clique, 
a  nest  of  intriguers,  the  confidants  or 
private  advisers  of  the  sovereign. 

Camari'na.  Ne  moveas  Camartnam 
(Don't  meddle  with  Oamarina).  Cama- 
rlna,  a  lake  in  Sicily,  was  a  source  of 
malaria  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  when 
they  consulted  Apollo  about  draining 
it,  received  the  reply,  "  Do  not  disturb 
it."  Nevertheless,  they  drained  it,  and 
ere  long  the  enemy  marched  over  the 
bed  of  the  lake  and  plundered  the  city. 
The  proverb  is  applied  to  those  who 
remove  one  evil,  but  thus  give  place 
to  a  greater-pleave  well  alone.  The 
application  is  very  extensive,  as: 
Don't  kill  the  small  birds,  or  you  will 
be  devoured  by  insects  ;  one  pest  may 
be  a  safeguard  against  a  greater  one. 

A  similar  Latin  phrase  is  Anagynn 
movere. 

When  the  laird  of.  EUangowan  drove  the  gipsies  from 
the  neighbourhood,  though  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  there  undisturbed  hitherto,  Dominie  Sampson 
warned  M™  of  the  danger  by  quoting  the  proverb  "Ne 
moveen  Camartnam." — Scott .  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  vil. 

Cam'balo's  Ring.  Cambalo  was  the 
second  son  of  Cambuscan  in  Chaucer's 
unfinished  Squire's  Tale.  He  is  intro- 
duced, as  Cambel  (q.v.)t  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  (Bk.  iv).  The  ring, 
which  was  given  him  by  his  sister 
Can'ace*  (<7.t>.),  had  the  virtue  of  heal- 
ing wounds. 

"Well  mote  ye  wonder,  how  that  noble  knight, 
After  he  had  so  often  wounded  been, 

Could  stand  on  foot  now  to  renew  the  fight  .  .  , 

All  was  through  virtue  of  the  ring  he  wore , 
The  which,  not  only  did  not  from  him  let 

One  drop  of  blood  to  fall,  but  did  restore 
His  weakened  powers,  and  dulled  spirits  whet. 
Spent*    faerie  Queene,  XV,  ill,  23-24, 

Cambel.  The  name  given  by  Spenser 
in  his  sequel  to  Chaucer's  Square's  Tale 
(Fae'rie  Queene,  Bk.  iv)  to  Cam'balo, 
brother  of  Can'acS  (q.v.).  He  chal- 


lenged every  suitor  to  his  sister's  hand, 
and  overthrew  all  except  Tri'amond, 
who  married  her. 

Camber.  In  British  legend,  the 
second  son  of  Brute  (3.1?.).  Wales  fell 
to  his  portion ;  which  is  one  way  of 
accounting  for  its  ancient  name  of 
Cambria 

Cam'bria.  The  ancient  name  of 
Wales,  the  land  of  the  Cimbri  or 
Cymry. 

Cambria's  fatal  day  —Gray .  Sard. 
The  Cambrian  mountains,  like  far  clouds, 
That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise. 

Thomson     Spring,  961-62 

Cam'brian  Series.  The  earliest 
fossihferous  rocks  in  North  Wales, 
consisting  principally  of  marine  sedi- 
ments which  were  formed  after  the 
close  of  Archean  times  and  before  the 
Ordovician  period.  So  named  by 
Sedgwick  (1836). 

Cambric.  A  kind  of  very  fine  white 
linen  cloth,  so  named  from  Cambrai 
(Flem.  KameryTc],  in  Flanders,  where 
for  long  it  was  the  chief  manufac- 
ture. 

He  hath  ribbon*  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow , 
inkles,  caddises,  cambricks,  and  lawns — Shakespeare 
Winter's  Tale,  Iv,  3. 

Cambridge  Apostles,  The.  A  debat- 
ing society  founded  at  Cambridge  by 
John  Sterling  in  1826,  and  remarkable 
for  the  talent  of  its  undergraduate 
members  and  for  the  success  to  which 
they  attained  in  after  life.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  besides  Ster- 
ling himself,  Frederick  Denison  Mau- 
rice, Bichard  Chenevix  Trench,  John 
Kemble,  Spedding,  Monckton  Milnes 
Tennyson,  and  A.  H,  Hallam. 

Cambridge  colours  (boat  crews).  Set 
COLLEGE  COLOUBS. 

Cam'buscan'.  In  Chaucer's  un 
finished  Sgwre's  Tale,  the  King  oJ 
Sarra,  in  Tartary,  model  of  all  roya 
virtues.  His  wife  was  El'feta ;  hi 
two  sons,  Algarsife  (g.v.)  and  Cam' 
balo  ;  and  his  daughter,  Can'ace.  Oi 
her  birthday  (October  15th)  the  Kinj 
of  Arabia  and  India  sent  Cambuscan  i 
**  steed  of  brass,  which,  between  sun 
rise  and  sunset,  would  carry  its  ride 
to  any  spot  on  the  earth."  All  tha 
was  required  was  to  whisper  the  nam 
of  the  place  in  the  horse's  ear,  moun 
upon  his  back,  and  turn  a  pin  set  i 
his  ear.  When  the  rider  had  arrive 
at  the  place  required,  he  had  to  tur 
another  pin,  and  the  horse  instantl 
descended,  and,  with  another  screi 
of  the  pin,  vanished  till  it  was  agai 
required.  Milton  refers  to  the  story  i 
11  Pcnseroso — 

Him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambusoan  bold. 
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Camby'ses.  A  pompous,  ranting 
character  in  Preston's  "lamentable 
tragedy  "  of  that  name  (1570). 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  to  make  mine  eves  look  red , 
for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King 
Cambyses'  vein.— Shakespeare  I  Henry  IV,  ii,  4. 

Camden  Society.  An  historical 
society  founded  in  1838  for  the  publi- 
cation of  early  historic  and  literary 
remains  connected  with  English  his- 
tory, and  so  named  in  honour  of 
William  Camden  (1551-1623),  the 
antiquary.  In  1897  it  amalgamated 
with  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and 
its  long  series  of  publications  was 
transferred  to  that  body. 

Camel.  The  name  of  Mahomet's 
favourite  camel  was  Al  Kaswa.  The 
mosque  at  Koba  covers  the  spot  where 
it  knelt  when  Mahomet  fled  from , 
Mecca  Mahomet  considered  the 
kneeling  of  the  camel  as  a  sign  sent  by 
God,  and  remained  at  Koba  in  safety 
for  four  days.  The  swiftest  of  his 
camels  was  Al  Adha,  who  is  fabled  to 
have  performed  the  whole  Journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca  in  four 
bounds,  and,  in  consequence,  to  have 
had  a  place  in  heaven  allotted  him 
with  Al  Borak  (q.v.),  Balaam's  ass, 
Tobit's  dog,  and  the  dog  of  the  seven 
sleepers. 

To  break  the  camel's  back.  To  pile 
on  one  thing  after  another  till  at  last 
the  limit  is  reached  and  a  catas- 
trophe or  break-down  caused.  The 
proverb  is  "It  is  the  last  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back."  See 
STRAW, 

It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
file  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  nch  man 
to  enter  into  the  "kingdom  of  God  (see 
EYE).  In  the  Koran  we  find  a  similar 
expression:  "  The  impious  shall  find 
the  gates  of  heaven  shut ;  nor  shall 
he  enter  till  a  camel  shall  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle."  In  the  Rab- 
binical writings  is  a  passage  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  word  camel 
should  not  be  changed  into  cable,  as 
Theophylact  suggests :  "  Perhaps  thou 
art  one  of  the  Fampedith'ians,  who 
can  make  an  elephant  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle.'* 

It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 

SJiaketpeare  '  Richard  II,  v.  5 

Some  think  to  avoid  a  difficulty  by 
rendering  Matt,  xix,  24,  "  It  is  easier 
for  a  cable  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  .  .  .",  but  the  word  is  K&fjai\ov, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  passage 
rests  on  the  "  impossibility  "  of  the 
thing,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Mark 
x  24.  "  How  hard  is  it  for  them  that 
trust  in  [their]  riches,  M  rots-  x/"fawt<rt*' 
..."  It  is  impossible  by  the  virtue  of 


money  or  by  bribes  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Camellia.  The  technical  name  of  a 
genus,  and  the  popular  name  of  the 
species  of  evergreen  shrubs  ;  so  named 
by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  G.  J.  Kamel 
(Lat.  Camellus),  a  Jesuit  who  intro- 
duced it  to  Europe  from  the  Philippines 
about  1739. 

Cam'elot.  In  British  fable,  the 
legendary  spot  where  King  Arthur 
held  his  court.  It  has  been  tentatively 
located  at  various  places — in  Somerset 
near  Winchester  (qa.),  in  Wales,  and 
even  in  Scotland. 

Cam'eo.  A  precious  stone,  such  as 
the  sardonyx,  onyx,  or  agate,  having 
two  layers  of  different  colours,  which 
is  carved  in  relief  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lower  layer  serves  as  background  to 
the  raised  carving.  One  of  the  most 
famous  cameos  in  the  world  is  the 
Ste.  Chapelle  cameo,  an  onyx  contain- 
ing the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and 
now  in  the  Bibhotheque  Nationale, 
Paris.  The  word  cameo  or  gamaheut 
as  it  used  to  be  known,  is  Italian,  but 
its  etymology  and  original  meaning  is 
unknown. 

Albertus  Magnus  makes  mention  of 
stones  that  contain  natural  representa- 
tions of  various  objects  ;  Paracelsus 
called  such  "  natural  talismans  "  ; 
Gaffaret,  in  his  Curiosity's  inoutes,  at- 
tributes to  them  magical  powers  ;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  "  Agate  of 
Pyrrhus  "  contained  a  representation 
of  the  nine  Muses,  with  Apollo  in  the 
midst. 

Cam'eron  Highlanders.  The  79th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  raised  by  Allan 
Cameron,  of  Errock,  in  1793.  Now 
called  "  The  Queen's  Own  Cameron 
Highlanders." 

Cameronian  Regiment.  The  26th 
Infantry,  which  had  its  origin  in  a 
body  of  Cameronians  (a  v.),  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Now  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  Scottish  Rifles  ;  the 
2nd  Battalion  is  the  old  No.  90. 

Camero'nians.  The  strictest  sect  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  organized  in 
1680,  by  the  Covenanter  and  field 
preacher,  Richard  Cam'eron,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  at  Aird's  Moss  in  1680. 
He  objected  to  the  alliance  of  Church 
and  State,  and  seceded  from  the  Kirk, 
but  in  1690  his  followers  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  they  be- 
came merged  with  the  Covenanters. 

Camilla.  In  Roman  legend  a  virgin 
queen  of  the  Volscians.  Virgil  (JSneid, 
vii,  809)  says  she  was  so  swift  that  she 
could  run  over  a  field  of  corn  without 
bending  a  single  blade,  or  make  her 
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way  over  the  sea  without  even  wetting 
her  feet. 

Not  80  when  swift  Camilla  scotirs  the  plain 
Files  o'er  the  unbending  com  and  skims  along  the  main 
Pope     Essay  on  Criticism,  372 

Camillus.  A  Roman,  general  who 
died  B.C.  395  He  was  five  times  Dic- 
tator, was  falsely  accused  of  em- 
bezzlement, and  went  into  voluntary 
exile  ;  but  when  the  Gauls  besieged 
Kome,  he  returned  and  delivered  his 
country. 

Camillus,  only  vengeful  to  his  foes 

Thomson     Winter 

Cam'isarde  or  Camisa'do.  A  night 
attack  ;  so  called  because  the  attack- 
ing party  wore  a  carmse  or  camisard 
(see  OAMISABDS)  over  their  armour, 
both  to  conceal  it,  and  that  they 
might  the  better  recognize  each  other 
m  the  dark. 

Camisards.  In  French  history,  the 
Protestant  insurgents  of  the  Cevennes, 
who  resisted  the  violence  of  the  dragon- 
nades,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  and  so  called 
from  the  white  shirts  (camiscfrds) 
worn  by  the  peasants.  Their  leader 
was  Cavalier,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Jersey 

Camisole.  A  loose  jacket  worn  by 
women  when  dressed  IB.  neglige*;  an 
underbodice  worn  immediately  be- 
neath a  thin  blouse. 

Camisole  de  force.  A,  strait  waist- 
coat. Frequently  mentioned  in  ac- 
counts of  capital  punishments  in 
France. 

Camlan,  Battle  of.  In  Arthurian 
legend  the  battle  which  put  an  end  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  and 
at  which  Arthur  received  his  death 
wound  from  the  hand  of  his  nephew 
Modred,  who  was  also  slain.  It  took 
place  about  537  A.D.,  but  its  site 
(traditionally  placed  m  Cornwall)  is  as 
conjectural  as  that  of  Camelot  (#.#•)• 

Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  tote  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west 
Tennyson     IdyOt  of  the  King     tte  Passing  of  Arthur,  OS 

Cam'mock,  As  crooked  as  a  cam- 
mock.  The  cammock  is  a  crooked 
staff,  or  a  stick  with  a  crook  at  the 
head,  like  a  hockey  stick  or  shinty 
club  ;  also,  a  piece  of  timber  bent  for 
the  knee  of  a  ship.  The  word  is  prob- 
ably of  Gaulish  origin  ;  it  is  found  in 
Middle  English,  and  there  are  Gaelic, 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  Manx  variants. 

Though  the  cammock,  the  more  It  la  bowed  the  better 
it  serveth ,  yet  the  how,  the  more  It  is  bent  and  occupied 
the  weaker  it  wajceth. — Lyly  Euphuet 

Camorra.  A  lawless,  secret  society 
of  Italy  organized  early  in  the  19th 
century.  It  claimed  the  right  of 
settling  disputes,  etc.,  and  was  so 


named  from  the  blouse  (Ital.  camorra) 
worn  by  its  members,  the  Camomste. 
Campa'nia  (Lat.,  level  country).  The 
ancient  geographical  name  for  the  dis- 
trict south-east  of  the  Tiber,  contain- 
ing the  towns  of  Cumse,  Capua,  Baiae, 
Puteoh,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  etc. 

Disdainful  of  Campania's  gentle  plains. 

Thomson     Summer 

Campaspe.  A  beautiful  woman,  the 
favourite  concubine  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Apelles,  it  is  said,  modelled 
his  Venus  Anadyomene  from  her. 

When  Cupid  and  Campaspe  played 
At  Cards  for  kisses,  Cupid  paid 

Lyly    Song  from  "  CemjMWjw." 

Campbells  are  coming,  The.  This 
soul-stirring  song  was  composed  in 
1715,  when  the  Earl  of  Mar  raised 
the  standard  for  the  Stuarts  against 
George  I.  John  Campbell  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces, 
and  the  rebellion  was  quashed.  The 
song  is  connected  with  the  Belief  of 
Lucknow  in  1857  ;  a  Scotch  woman 
lying  ill  on  the  ground  heard  the 
pibroch,  and  exclaimed,  "  Dinna.  ye 
hear  it  ?  Dinna  ye  hear  it p  The 
pipes  o*  Havelock  sound  " — 

The  Campbells  are  coming,  O-ho  1  O-ho  1 

The  Campbells  are  coming,  O-ho  1 
The  Campbells  are  coming  to  bonnie  Loch  Leven, 

The  Campbells  are  coming,  O-ho  I 

Campbellites.  Followers  of  John 
McLeod  Campbell  (1800-72),  who 
taught  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment, for  which,  in  1830,  he  was 
e]ected  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland 

In  the  United  States  the  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  Dwwples  of 
Christ,  a  body  founded  by  Thomas  and 
Alexander  Campbell  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1§0 9.  They  reject  creeds,  practise 
immersion  and  weekly  communion, 
and  uphold  Christian  union  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Bible  alone.  They 
are  also  known  as  the  Neio  Lights. 

Campceiling.  A  ceiling  sloping  on 
one  side  from  the  vertical  wall  towards 
a  plane  surface  in  the  middle.  A  cor- 
ruption of  cam  (twisted  or  bent)  ceil- 
ing. (Halliwell  gives  cam,  "  awry.") 

Campeador.    The  did  (q.v*). 

Can'ace.  In  Chaucer's  Sguvre's  Talet 
a  paragon  of  women,  daughter  of  Cam- 
buscan  (#fc.),  to  whom  the  king  of 
Arabia  and  India  sent  as  a  present  a 
mirror  and  a  ring.  The  mirror  would 
tell  the  lady  if  any  man  on  whom  she 
set  her  heart  would  prove  true  or  false, 
and  the  ring  (which  was  to  be  worn  on 
her  thumb)  would  enable  her  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  birds  and  to 
converse  with  them.  It  would  also 
give  the  wearer  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  properties  of  all  roots, 
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Chaucer  never  finished  the  tale,  hut 
prohably  he  meant  to  marry  Can'ace 
to  some  knight  who  would  he  ahle  to 
overthrow  her  two  brothers,  Cam'balo 
and  ATgarsife,  in  the  tournament. 

Spenser,  however,  continued  it  in 
the  Fatrie  Queene  (Bk.  iv),  and  here 
Can'acS  was  courted  hy  a  crowd  of 
suitors,  hut  her  hrother  Camhel  (see 
CAMBALO)  gave  out  that  anyone  who 
pretended  to  her  hand  must  encounter 
him  in  single  combat  and  overthrow 
him*  She  ultimately  married  Tri'a- 
mond,  son  of  the  fairy  Ag'ape. 

Can 'ache.  One  of  Action's  dogs. 
(Gr.  "  the  clang  of  metal  falling.") 

Can'ada  Balsam.  Hade  from  the 
Abies  balsaniea  and  Abies  canadensw,  a 
native  of  Canada. 

Canaille  (Fr.,  a  pack  of  dogs).  The 
mob,  the  rahhle ;  a  contemptuous 
name  for  the  populace  generally. 

Canard  (Fr.,  a  duck).  A  hoax,  a 
ridiculously  extravagant  report.  Littr6 
says  that  the  term  comes  from  an  old 
expression,  vendre  un  canard  a  moitid, 
to  half-sell  a  duck.  As  this  is  no  sale 
at  all  it  came  to  mean  "  to  take  in," 
"  to  make  a  fool  of."  Another  ex- 
planation is  that  a  certain  Cornelissen, 
to  try  the  gullibility  of  the  public,  re- 
ported in  the  papers  that  he  had 
twenty  ducks,  one  of  which  he  cut  up 
and  threw  to  the  nineteen,  who  de- 
voured it  greedily.  He  then  cut  up 
another,  then  a  third,  and  so  on  till 
the  nineteenth  was  gobbled  up  by  the 
survivor — a  wonderful  proof  of  duck 
voracity. 

Canary.  Slang  for  "  a  guinea  "  or 
*'  sovereign."  Gold  coin  is  so  called 
because,  like  a  canary,  it  is  yellow. 

Canary-bird.  A  jail-bird  who 
"  peaches."  See  under  SING  (To  &ng 
in  tribulation  and  To  sing  out). 

Cancan.  A  very  free  and  easy  dance 
accompanied  by  extravagant  and 
often  indecent  postures,  and  performed 
in  the  public  halls  and  casinos  of  Paris. 

They  were  going  through  a  quadrille  with  all  those  sup- 
plementary gestures  introduced  by  the  great  Rlgolboche, 
a  notorious  dmu«u*e,  to  whom  the  notorious  cancan  owes 
Its  origin.— ^L.  Jfemont  Bake  Port*  Originate,  1878. 

Cancel,  to  blot  out,  is  merely  "  to 
make  lattice-work."  This  is  done  by 
making  a  cross  over  the  part  to  be 
omitted.  (Lat«  cancello,  to  make 
trellis.) 

Cancer.  One  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac  (the  Crab).  It  appears 
when  the  sun  has  reached  its  highest 
northern  limit,  and  begins  to  go  back- 
ward towards  the  south  :  but,  like  a 
crab,  the  return  is  sideways  (June  21st 
to  July  28id). 


According  to  fable,  Juno  sent  Oan- 
cer  against  Hercules  when  he  com- 
bated the  Hydra  of  LernS.  It  bit  the 
hero's  foot,  but  Hercules  killed  the 
creature,  and  Juno  took  it  up  to 
heaven. 

Candaules.  King  of  Lydia  about 
B.C.  710  to  668.  Legend  relates  that 
he  exposed  the  charms  of  his  wife  to 
Gy'ges  (<7.v.),  whereupon  the  queen 
compelled  him  to  assassinate  her  hus- 
band, after  which  she  married  the 
murderer,  who  became  king,  and 
reigned  twenty-eight  years. 

Can'didate  (Lat.  candidatus,  clothed 
in  white).  One  who  seeks  or  is  pro- 
posed for  some  office,  appointment, 
etc.  Those  who  solicited  the  office  of 
consul,  quaestor,  prsetor,  etc.,  among 
the  Romans,  arrayed  themselves  in  a 
loose  white  robe.  It  was  loose  that 
they  might  show  the  people  their 
scars,  ana  white  in  sign  of  fidelity  and 
humility. 

Candida.  The  hero  of  Voltaire's 
philosophical  novel,  Candide,  ou  VOpfa- 
misme  ( 1 75 9 ).  All  sorts  of  misfortunes 
are  heaped  upon  him,  and  he  bears 
them  all  with  cynical  indifference. 

Candle.  Bell,  Bvo\  and  Candle. 
See  BELL. 

Fine  (or  Gay)  as  the  king's  candle, 
"  Bariole'  comme  la  chandelle  des  row,'* 
in  allusion  to  an  ancient  custom  of  pre- 
senting on  January  6th,  a  candle  of 
various  colours  at  the  shrine  of  the 
three  kings  of  Cologne.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  a  woman  overdressed, 
especially  with  gay  ribbons  and 
flowers.  "  Fine  as  fivepence." 

He  is  not  Jit  to  "hold  me  candle  to  Mm. 
He  is  very  inferior.  The  allusion  is  to 
link-boys  who  held  candles  in  theatres 
and  othei  places  of , night  amusement. 

Others  say  that  Mr  Handel 

To  Bonodni  can't  hold  a  candle  — Swift, 

The  game  w  not  icorth  the  candle.  The 
effort  is  not  worth  making  ;  the  result 
will  not  pay  for  the  trouble,  even  the 
cost  of  the  candle  that  lights  the 
players. 

To  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends.  See 
BURN. 

To  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil.  To  aid 
or  countenance  that  which  is  wrong. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Catholic  practice 
of  burning  candles  before  the  images 
of  saints. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  old  woman  who  set  one  wax 
taper  before  the  image  of  8t  Michael,  and  another  before 
the  Devil  whom  he  was  trampling  under  foot.  Being 
reproved  for  paying  snch  honour  to  Satan,  she  naively 
replied  "  Ye  see,  your  honour,  it  is  quite  -uncertain 
which  place  I  shall  go  to  at  last,  and  sure  you  will  not 
blame  a  poor  woman  for  securing  a  friend  in  each. 

When  Jessica  (Merchant  of  Venice, 
ii,  6)  says  to  Lorenzo :  "  What,  must 
I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shame  ?  "  she 
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means,  Must  I  call  attention  to  this 
disguise,  and  blazon  my  folly  abroad  ? 
not,  Must  I  glory  in  nay  shame  ? 

To  sell  by  the  candle.  A  species  of 
sale  by  auction  A  pin  is  thrust 
through  a  candle  about  an  inch  from 
the  top,  and  bidding  goes  on  till  the 
candle  is  burnt  down  to  the  pin,  when 
the  pin  drops  into  the  candlestick,  and 
the  last  bidder  is  declared  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  Council  thinks  It  meet  to  propose  the  way  of  selling 
by  "  Inch  of  candle,"  as  being  the  most  probable  means  to 
procure  the  true  value  of  the  goods  — Mitton  Letters,  etc 

To  vow  a  candle  to  the  devil.  To  pro- 
pitiate the  devil  by  a  bribe,  as  some 
seek  to  propitiate  the  saints  in  glory 
by  a  votive  candle. 

What  is  the  LaMn  for  candle  1  See 
TAOE. 

Candle-holder.  An  abettor.  The  re- 
ference is  to  the  practice  of  holding  a 
candle  in  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
reader,  and  in  ordinary  life  to  light  a 
workman  when  he  requires  more  light. 

m  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on. — jSAofcwpO-e 
Romeo  an*  Juliet,  i,  4. 

Candles  of  the  Night.  The  stars  are 
so  called  by  Shakespeare  (Merchant  of 
Venice,  v,  1).  Milton  enlarged  upon 
the  idea  :— 

0  thievish  Night, 

Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  dose  up  the  stars 
That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  filled  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ?         Comut,  300 

Candlemas  Day.  February  2nd,  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  when  Christ  was  presented 
by  her  in  the  Temple ;  one  of  the 
quarter  days  in  Scotland.  In  Roman 
Catholic  churches  all  the  candles 
which  will  be  needed  in  the  church 
during  the  year  are  consecrated  on 
this  day;  they  symbolize  Jesus 
Christ,  called  "  the  light  of  the  world," 
and  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 
The  Romans  had  a  custom  of  burning 
candles  to  scare  away  evil  spirits. 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  dry  and  fair, 
The  half  o'  winter's  come  and  malr ; 
If  Candlemas  Bay  be  wet  and  foul, 
The  half  o'  winter  was  gone  at  YouL 

Scotch  Proverb 

The  badger  peeps  out  of  his  hole  on  Candlemas  Day, 
and  if  he  finds  snow,  walks  abroad ;  but  if  he  sees  the 
sun  shining  he  draws  back  into  his  hole. — German  Proverb 

Canens.  A  nymph,  wife  of  Pious 
King  of  the  Laurentes.  When  Circ§ 
had  changed  Picus  into  a  bird,  Canens 
lamented  him  so  greatly  that  she  pined 
away,  till  she  became  a  vox  et  prceterea 
mfiil.  (Ovid:  Metamorphoses,  14  fab. 
9.) 

Caneph'orus  (pi.  canephori).  A 
sculptured  figure  of  a  youth,  or  maiden 
bearing  a  basket  on  the  head.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  canephori  bore  the 


sacred  things  necessary  at  the  feasts 
of  the  gods. 

Canicular  Days  (Lat.  canicula,  dim. 
of  canis,  a  dog).  The  dog-days  (g.v.). 

Canic'ular  penod.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  cycle  of  1 461  years  or  1460 
Julian  years  (also  called  a  Sothic  period, 
q.v.},  during  which  it  was  supposed 
that  any  given  day  had  passed  through 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

Canic'ular  year.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian year,  computed  from  one  heliacal 
rising  of  the  Dog  Star  (Sirius)  to  the 
next. 

Canister.  Old  pugilists'  slang  for 
the  head,  which  is  the  "  canister  "  or 
coffer  of  man's  brains,  "  To  mill  his 
canister  "  is  to  break  his  head.  A 
"  canister  cap  "  is  a  hat  or  cap. 

Canker.    The  brier  or  dog-rose. 

Put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. 

Shakvpeare.  lStnryJV.i.3 

Also  a  caterpillar  that  destroys 
leaves,  buds,  etc. 

As  fcnitag  as  the  ^f^vr  to  the  rose. 

MiUon.    Zyci&M. 

Canmore.    See  GREAT  HEAD. 

Cannae.  The  place  where  Han'nibal 
defeated  the  Romans  under  Varro 
and  L.  2EmiTius  Paulus  with  great 
slaughter  in  B*c.  216.  Any  fatal 
battle  that  is  the  turning  point  of  a 
great  general's  prosperitymay  be  called 
bis  Cannae.  Thus  Moscow  was  the 
Cannae  of  Napoleon. 

Cannel  Coal*  A  corruption  of  candle 
coal,  so  called  from  the  bright  name, 
unmixed  with  smoke,  which  it  yields 
in  combustion. 

Cannibal.  A  word  applied  to  those 
who  eat  human  flesh.  It  is  the  Sp. 
Canibales,  a  corruption  of  Caribes,  i,e. 
the  Garths,  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles, 
some  of  whom,  when  discovered  by 
Columbus,  were  man-eaters. 


The  natives  live  1 
Caribals,  or  people  of 


.____  fear  of  the  canftala  «.«. 
Iba)  —Columbia 


Cannon.  This  term  in  billiards  is  a 
corruption  of  carom,  which  is  short  for 
Fr.  carambole,  the  red  ball  (caramboler, 
to  touch  the  red  ball).  A  cannon  is  a 
stroke  by  which  the  player's  ball 
touches  one  of  the  other  balls  in  such 
a  way  as  to  glance  off  and  strike  the 
remaining  ball. 

Canny.    See  CA'  CANNY. 

Canoe7.  Like  cannibal,  canoe  is  one 
of  the  very  few  words  we  get  from 
native  West  Indian.  This  is  a  Haytian 
word,  canody  and  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards.  It  origin- 
ally meant  a  boat  hollowed  out  of  a 
tree-trunk. 
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Paddle  your  own  canoe  Mind  your 
own  "business.  The  caution  was  given 
by  President  Lincoln,  out  it  is  an 
older  saying  and  was  used  by  Oapt. 
Marryat  (Settlers  in  Canada,  en.  viii) 
in  1844.  Sarah  Bolton's  poem  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  May,  1854, 
popularized  it . — 

Voyage  upon  life's  sea, 

To  yourself  be  true, 
And,  whate'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddle  your  owa  canoe. 

Canon.  From  Lat.  and  Gr.  canon, 
a  carpenter's  rule,  a  rule,  hence  a 
standard  (as  "  the  canons  of  criti- 
cism "),  a  model,  an  ordinance,  as  in 


Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
Els  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter 

Hamlet,  1,  2. 

TTie  canon.    Canon  law  (£.«.)• 

Self-love  wbioh  is  the  most  inhibited  da  in  the  canon 
—Shaketpeare     AW*  Wen,  i,  L 

Also,  the  body  of  the  books  in  the 
Bible  which  are  accepted  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church  generally  as  genuine  and 
inspired  ;  the  whole  Sible  from  Genesis 
to  Revelationt  excluding  the  Apocry- 
pha. Called  also  the  sacred  canon  and 
the  Canonical  Books. 

The  Church  dignitary  known  as  a 
Canon  is  a  capitular  member  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  usually 
Irving  in  the  precincts,  and  observing 
the  statutable  rule  or  canon  of  the 
body  to  which  he  is  attached.  The 
canons,  with  the  dean  at  their  head, 
constitute  the  governing  body,  or 
cTiapter,  of  the  cathedral. 

Can'on  law.  A  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical laws  which  serve  as  the  rule 
of  church  government.  The  professors 
or  students  of  canon  law  are  known  as 
canonists. 

Doubt  not,  -worthy  senators  1  to  vindicate  the  sacred 
honour  and  judgment  of  Mosea  your  predecessor,  from 

°W  C°iameAf  ifton 


Canonical  Dress.  The  distinctive  or 
appropriate  costume  worn  by  the 
clergy  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
canon,Bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons, 
for  instance,  wear  canonical  hats. 
This  distinctive  dress  is  sometimes 
called  simply  "  canonicals  "  ;  Macau- 
lay  speaks  of  "  an  ecclesiastic  in  full 
canonicals  "  The  same  name  is  given 
also  to  the  special  robes  of  other  pro- 
fessions, and  to  special  parts  of  such 
robes,  such  as  the  pouch  on  the  gown 
of  an  M  D.,  originally  designed  for 
carrying  drugs  ;  the  coif  of  a  serjeant- 
at-law,  designed  for  concealing  the 
tonsure  ;  the  lamb-skin  on  a  B.A 
hood,  in  imitation  of  the  toga  Canada 
of  the  Romans  ;  the  tippet  on  a  bar- 
rister's gown,  meant  for  a  wallet  to 
carry  briefs  in  ;  and  the  proctors'  and 


pro-proctors'  tippet,  for  papers — a  sort 
of  sabretache. 

Canonical  Epistles.  The  seven 
catholic  epistles,  i.e.  one  of  James, 
two  of  Peter,  three  of  John,  and  one 
of  Jude,  The  epistles  of  Paul  were 
addressed  to  specific  churches  or  to 
individuals. 

Canonical  hours  The  times  within 
which  the  sacred  offices  may  be  per- 
formed. In  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  they  are  seven — viz  matins, 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and 
compline.  Prime,  tierce,  sext,  and 
nones  are  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hours  of  the  day,  counting  from 
six  in  the  morning.  Compline  is  a 
corruption  of  completo'rium  (that 
which  completes  the  services  of  the 
day).  The  reason  why  there  are  seven 
canonical  hours  is  that  David  says, 
"  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee  " 
(Pa.  cxix,  184). 

In  England  the  phrase  means  the 
time  of  the  day  within  which  persons 
can  be  legally  married  in  a  church,  i  e 
from  eight  in  the  morning  to  three 
p.m. 

Canonical  obedience.  The  obedi- 
ence due  by  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
clergy.  Thus  bishops  owe  canonical 
obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
same  province 

Canonicals.    See  CANONICAL  DRESS 
Canonist.    See  CANON  LAW. 

Cano'pic  Vases.  Vases  used  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  for  holding  the  vis- 
cera of  bodies  embalmed,  four  being 
provided  for  each  body.  So  called 
from  Cano'pus,  in  Egypt,  where  they 
were  first  used. 

Cano'pus*  A  seaport  in  ancient 
Egypt,  15  miles  N.B.  of  Alexandria. 
Also  the  name  of  the  bright  star  in  the 
southern  constellation  Argo  name 
Except  for  Sinus  this  is  the  brightest 
star  in  the  heavens. 

We  drank  the  Libyan  sun  to  Bleep,  and  lit 
Lamps  •which  out-buni' d  Canopus 

Tennyson .  Dream  affair  Women. 

Can'opy  properly  means  a  gnat  cur- 
tain Herod'otus  tells  us  (11,  95)  that 
the  fishermen  of  the  Nile  used  to  lift 
their  nets  on  a  pole,  and  form  thereby 
a  rude  sort  of  tent  under  which  they 
slept  securely,  as  gnats  will  not  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  a  net  Subse- 
quently the  hangings  of  a  bed  were  so 
called,  and  lastly  the  canopy  borne 
over  kings.  (Gr.  JcGnGps,  a  gnat.) 

Canossa.  Canossa,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  is  where,  in  January,  1077, 
the  Emperor,  Henry  IV,  went  to 
humble  himself  before  Gregory  VII 
(Hildebrand) 
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Hence,  To  go  to  Canossa,  to  cat 
humble  pie,  to  submit  oneself  to  a 
superior  after  having  refused  to  do  so. 

Cant.  A  whining  manner  of  speech  ; 
class  phraseology,  especially  of  a 
pseudo-religious  nature  (Lat.  canto,  to 
sing,  whence  "  chant  ").  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  used  of  the  whining 
manner  of  speech  of  beggars,  who  were 
known  as  "  the  canting  crew  "  (q.v  ). 
In  Harman's  Caveat,  or  Warning,  for 
Common  Cursetors,  vulgarly  catted 
Vagabonds  (1567),  we  read: — 

As  far  as  I  can  learne  or  understand  by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  number  of  them,  their  languag — which  they 
terme  peddelars  Frenche  or  Canting — began  but  within 
these  xxx  yeeres 

And  one  of  the  examples  of  "  canting" 
that  he  gives  begins  • — 

Bene  Lightmans  to  thy  quarromea,  in  what  tipken  hast 
thou  lypped  in  this  darkemans,  whether  in  a  lybbege  or 
in  the  strummel  ?  (Oood-morrow  to  thy  body,  in  what 
house  hast  thou  lain  In  all  night,  whether  in  a  bed  or  in 
the  straw  ?) 

The  term  was  in  f  amiHar  use  in  the 
time  of  Ben  Jonson,  signifying  "  pro- 
fessional slang,"  and  "  to  use  pro- 
fessional slang  " 

The  doctor  here 

When  he  discourses  of  dissection 
Of  vena  cava  and  of  vena  porta 
What  does  he  else  but  cant  ?    Or  if  he  ran 
To  his  judicial  astrology, 
And  trowl  the  trine,  the  Fertile,  and  the  sexlilo, 
Does  he  not  cant  ? 
Ben.  Jonson     The  Staple  of  Mews,  IV f  iv  (1625) 

Cantabrian  Surge.  The  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. So  called  from  the  Cantftbri 
who  dwelt  about  the  Biscayan  shore. 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  a  thunderbolt 
fell  in  the  Oantabnan  Lake  (Spain) 
"in  which  twelve  axes  were  found." 
(Galba,  viu  ) 

She  her  thundering  army  leads 

To  Calpfi  [Gibraltar]  .  .      or  the  rough 

Cantabrian  Surge. 

AJcenside    Hymn,  to  iho  Naiadet 

Cantart.  The  name  given  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Chanticleer,  the  Cock, 
in  Oaxton's  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Her  sisters  were  Coppen  and  Grayant. 

Cantste  Sunday.  Rogation  Sunday, 
the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter  So 
called  from  the  first  word  of  the  introit 
of  the  mass:  "Sing  to  the  Lord." 
Similarly  "  Leetare  Sunday "  (the 
fourth  after  Lent)  is  so  called  from  the 
first  word  of  the  mass. 

Canteen"  means  properly  a  wine- 
cellar  (Ital  cantina,  a  cellar).  Then  a 
refreshment  house  in  a  barrack  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers.  Then  a  vessel  for 
holding  liquid  refreshment,  carried  by 
soldiers  on  the  march. 

Canter.  An  easy  gallop  ;  originally 
called  a  Canterbury  pace  or  gallop,  from 
the  ambling  gait  adopted  by  mounted 

Silgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a 
ecket  at  Canterbury. 


A  preliminary  canter.  Something 
which  precedes  the  real  business  in 
hand.  The  reference  is  to  the  "  trial 
trip  "  of  horses  before  the  race  begins. 

To  itnn  ^n  a  canter.  Easily ;  well 
ahead  of  all  competitors. 

Canterbury.  Canterbury  is  the  h^gher 
rack,  but  WincJwster  the  better  manger. 
Canterbury  is  the  higher  see  in  rank, 
but  Winchester  the  one  which  pro- 
duces the  most  money.  This  was  the 
reply  of  William  de  Edendon,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  when  offered  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  (1366).  Now 
Canterbury  is  £15,000  a  year,  and 
Winchester  £6,500. 

Canterbury  Tales.  Chaucer  sup- 
posed that  he  was  in  company  with  a 
party  of  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  The  party  assem- 
bled at  an  inn  in  Southwa-rk,  called  the 
Tabard,  and  there  agreed  to  tell  one 
tale  each,  both  in  going  and  returning. 
He  who  told  the  best  tale  was  to  be 
treated  with  a  supper  on  the  homeward 
journey  The  work  is  incomplete,  and 
we  have  none  of  the  tales  told  on  the 
way  home. 

A  Canterbury  Tale.  A  cock-and-bull 
story  •  a  romance.  So  called  from 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Canting  Crew.  Beggars,  gipsjes, 
thieves,  and  vagabonds,  who  use 
"  cant "  (<p.).  In  1696  "  B.  B. 
Gent.,"  published  the  first  English 
Slang  Dictionary,  with  the  title  "  A 
New  Dictionary  of  the  Terms,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  of  the  Canting  Crew 
in  its  several  Tribes." 

Canucks.  The  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  Canadians  generally, 
but  in  Canada  itself  to  Canadians  of 
French  descent.  The  origin  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  Connaught,  a  name 
originally  applied  by  the  French  Cana- 
dians to  Irish  immigrants. 

Canvas  means  cloth  made  of  hemp 
(Lat.  carinabw,  hemp).  To  canvas  a 
subject  is  to  strain  it  through  a  hemp 
strainer,  to  sift  it ,  and  to  canvass  a 
borough  is  to  sift  the  votes. 

Canvas  City,  A.  A  military  encaiap- 
ment. 

The  Grand  Master  assented,  and  they  proceeded  accord- 
ingly, avoiding  the  most  inhabited  parts  of  the 
canvas  city  — Scott  TTie  Talisman,  ch.  x. 

In  1851,  during  the  Australian  gold 
rush,  a  town  of  tents,  known  as  Can- 
vas Town,  rose  into  being  on.  the  St. 
Kilda  Road,  Melbourne. 

Ca'ora.  A  river  described  by  Eliza- 
bethan voyagers  (see  Hakluyt),  on 
the  banks  of  which  dwelt  a  people 
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whose  heads  grew  beneath  their 
shoulders.  Their  eyes  were  in  their 
shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the 
middle  of  their  breasts.  Ealeigh,  in 
his  Description,  of  Guiana  gives  a  simi- 
lar account  of  a  race  of  men.  Cp. 
BLEMMYES. 

Cap.  The  word  is  used  figuratively 
by  Shakespeare  for  the  top,  the  sum- 
mit (of  excellence,  etc.) ;  as  in  They 
wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time 
(All's  Well,  ii,  1),  i.e.  "  They  are  the 
ornaments  of  the  age  '*  ;  a  very  riband 
in  the  cap  of  youth  (Hamlet,  iv,  7) ; 
thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive 
(T^mon,  iv,  3)  ;  on  fortunes  cap  we 
are  not  the  very  button  (Hamlet,  ii,  2) ; 
etc. 

Slack  cap.    See  BLACK. 

Cap  acquaintance.  A  bowing  ac- 
quaintance. One  just  sufficiently 
known  to  touch  one's  cap  to. 

Cap  and  bells.  The  insignia  of  a 
professional  fool  or  jester. 

Cap  and  feather  days.  The  time  of 
childhood. 

Here  I  *WM  got  into  the  scenes  of  my  cap  and  feather 
days.— <7oW«H. 

Cap  and  gown.  The  full  academical 
costume  of  a  university  student,  tutor, 
or  master,  worn  at  lectures,  examina- 
tions, and  after  "  hall  "  (dinner). 

Is  it  a  cap   and  gown  affair?— 0    Bede     Verdant 


Cap  in  hand.  Submissively.  To 
wait  on  a  man  cap  in  hand  is  to  wait 
on  him  like  a  servant,  ready  to  do  his 
bidding. 

Cap  money.  Money  collected  in  a 
cap  or  hat;  hence  an  improvised 
coHectioii. 

Cap  of  Liberty.  When  a  slave  was 
manumitted  by  the  Romans,  a  small 
Phrygian  cap,  usually  of  red  felt, 
called  pil'eus,  was  placed  on  his  head, 
he  was  termed  libertn'nus  (a  freedman), 
and  his  name  was  registered  in  the  city 
tnbes.  When  Saturm'nus,  in  B.O.  100, 
possessed  himself  of  the  Capitol,  he 
hoisted  a  similar  cap  on  the  top  of  his 
spear,  to  indicate  that  all  slaves  who 
joined  his  standard  should  be  free ; 
Ma'rius  employed  the  same  symbol 
against  Sulla ;  and  when  Ceesar  was 
murdered,  the  conspirators  marched 
forth  in  a  body,  with  a  cap  elevated  on 
a  spear,  in  token  of  liberty . 

In  the  French  Revolution  the  cap 
of  liberty  (bonnet  rouge)  was  adopted 
by  the  revolutionists  as  an  emblem  of 
their  freedom  from  royal  authority. 

Cap  of  Maintenance.  A  cap  of 
dignity  anciently  belonging  to  the 
rank  of  duke  ;  the  fur  cap  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  worn  on  days  of 
state  ;  a  cap  carried  before  the  British 
sovereigns  at  their  coronation.  The 


significance  of  maintenance  here  is  not 
known,  but  the  cap  was  an  emblem  of 
very  high  honour,  for  it  was  conferred 
by  the  Pope  three  times  on  Henry  VII 
and  once  on  Senry  VIII.  By  certain 
old  families  also  it  is  borne  in  the 
coat  of  arms,  either  as  a  charge  or  in 
place  of  the  wreath, 

Cater  cap.  A  square  cap  or  mortar- 
board. (Fr.  quartier.) 

College  cap.  A  trencher  like  the  caps 
worn  at  the  English  Universities  by 
students  and  bachelors  of  art,  doctors 
of  divinity,  etc. 

Fool's  cap.  A  conical  cap  with 
feather  and  bells,  such  as  licensed 
fools  used  to  wear.  For  the  paper  so 
called,  see  FOOLSOAJP. 

Forked  eap     A  bishop's  mitre. 

John  Knox  cap.  An  early  form  of 
the  trencher,  mortar-board,  or  college 
cap  (q.v.),  worn  at  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities. 

A  cap  of  black  silk  velvet,  after  the  John  Knox  fashion. 
—Edinburgh  Univertity  Calendar. 

Monmouth  cap.     See  MONMOUTH. 

Phrygian  cap.    Cap  of  liberty  (q.v.). 

Scotch  cap.  A  cloth  cap  worn  in 
Scotland  as  part  of  the  national  dress. 

Square  cap.  A  trencher  or  mor- 
tar-board, like  the  college  cap  (q.v.). 

Statute  cap.  A  woollen  cap  ordered 
by  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1571  to  be  worn  on  holidays  by  all 
citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  woollen 
trade.  To  a  similar  end,  persons  were 
at  one  time  obliged  to  be  buried  in 
flannel. 

Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute  caps.-— 
Shakespeare  Love't  Labour's  Lott,  v,  2 

Trencher  cap}  or  mortar-board  A 
cap  with  a  square  board,  generally 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  a  tassel, 
worn  with  academical  dress  ;  a  col- 
lege cap  (q.v.). 

A.  feather  ^n  one's  cap.  An  achieve- 
ment to  be  proud  of ;  something 
creditable. 

I  cap  to  that.  I  assent  to  it.  The 
allusion  is  to  a  custom  among  French 
judges.  Those  who  assent  to  the 
opinion  stated  by  any  of  the  bench 
signify  it  by  lifting  their  toque  from 
their  heads. 

I  must  put  on  my  considering  cap.  I 
must  think  about  the  matter  before  I 
give  a  final  answer.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  official  cap  of  a  judge,  formerly 
donned  when  passing  any  sentence, 
but  now  only  when  passing  sentence 
of  death. 

If  the  cap  fits,  wear  it.  If  the  re- 
mark applies  to  you,  apply  it  your- 
self. Hats  and  caps  duffer  very  slightly 
in  size  and  appearance,  but  everyone 
knows  his  own  when  he  puts  it  on. 

Setting  her  cap  at  him.    Trying  to 
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Cap 


Capful 


catch  him  for  a  sweetheart  or  a  hus- 
band. In  the  days  when  ladies  habitu- 
ally wore  caps  they  would  naturally 
put  on  the  most  becoming,  to  attract 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
favoured  gentleman. 

To  cap.  To  take  off,  or  touch,  one's 
cap  to,  in  token  of  respect ;  also  to 
excel. 

Well,  that  caps  the  globe  —C  JSroniS    Jane  Eyre 

To  cap  a  story.  To  go  one  better ; 
after  a  good  story  has  been  told  to 
follow  it  up  with  a  better  one  of  the 
same  kind. 

To  cap  verses.  Having  the  metre 
fixed  and  the  last  letter  of  the  previous 
line  given,  to  add  a  line  beginning  with 
that  letter,  thus: 

The  way  -was  long,  the  Triad  was  cold  (D) 
Dogs  -with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  heal  (L) 
Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air  (B) 
Beglons  Csesar  never  knew  (W) 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  (Y) 
You  may  deride  my  awkward  pace,  etc.  etc,      f 

There  are  parlour  games  of  capping 
names,  proverbs,  etc.  in  the  same 
way,  as:  Plato,  Otway,  Young,  Gold- 
smith, etc.,  "  Borne  was  not  built  in  a 
day,"  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth," 
"  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce,"  "  Exam- 
ple is  better  than  precept,"  "  Time  and 
tide  wait  for  no  man,  etc. 

To  gain  the  cap.  To  obtain  a  bow 
from  another  out  of  respect. 

Such  gains  tine  cap  at  hlro  that  TmslMff  them  fl^**, 
But  keeps  his  book  uncrossed. 

Shakttpeare     Cymbdwe,  Hi,  3 

To  pull  caps.  To  quarrel  like  two 
women,  who  pull  each  other's  caps. 
An  obsolete  phrase,  used  only  of 
women.  In  a  description  of  a  rowdy 
party  in  18th  century  Bath  we  read : — 

At  length  they  fairly  proceeded  to  pulling  caps,  and 
everything  seemed  to  presage  a  general  battle  .  they 
suddenly  desisted,  and  gathered  up  t-hgfjr  caps,  raffles,  and 
handkerchiefs  —StnrtUtt  Humphry  Clinks  Lttterrtx. 

To  send  the  cap  round.  To  make  a 
collection. 

Wearing  the  cap  and  bells.  Said  of  a 
person  who  is  the  butt  of  the  com- 
pany, or  one  who  excites  laughter  at 
his  own  expense.  The  reference  is  to 
licensed  jesters  formerly  attached  to 
noblemen's  establishments.  See  CAP 
AND  BELLS  above.  Their  headgear 
was  a  cap  with  bells. 

One  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  whether  he 

mounts  the  cap  and  bells  or  a  shovel  hat  Dike  a  bishop] 
— Thackeray 

Tour  cap  is  all  on  one  side.  The 
French  have  the  phrase  Mettre  son 
bonnet  de  traverst  meaning  "to  be  in 
an  ill-humour."  M.  Hilaire  le  Gai  ex- 
plains it  thus :  "  La  plupart  des  taya- 
geurs  de  profession  portent  ordinaire- 
ment  le  chapeau  sur  Voreille  "  Many 
workmen,  when  they  are  bothered, 
push  their  cap  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
generally  over  the  right  ear,  because 
the  right  hand  is  occupied. 


Cap-a-ple.  From  head  to  foot; 
usually  with  reference  to  arming  or 
accoutring.  From  O.Fr,  cap  a  pie 
(Mod  Fr.  de  pied  en  cap). 

Armed  at  all  points  exactly  cap-a*pie. 

Shakespeare    tfewnfet.l,  2. 

I  am  courtier,  cap-a-pd — Shakespeare,  IPwtter'i 
Talt,  Iv,  3, 

Cape.  Spirit  of  the  Cape.  See 
ADAMASTOR. 

Cape  of  Storms.    See  STORMS. 

Capel  Court.  A  lane  adjacent  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  London  where 
dealers  congregate  to  do  business ; 
hence  used  sometimes  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  itself.  Hence  also  Capel 
Courtier,  a  humorous  term  for  a  pro- 
fessional stock-dealer.  So  called  from 
Sir  William  Capel,  Lord  Mayor  in  1504. 

Caper.  The  weather  is  so  foul  not 
even  a  Caper  would  venture  out.  *  A 
Manx  proverb.  A  Caper  is  a  fisherman 
of  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  who  will  ven- 
ture out  in  almost  any  weather* 

Caper  Merchant.  A  dancing-master 
who  cuts  "  capers." 

Capers.  To  cut  capers.  To  spring 
upwards  in  dancing,  and  rapidly  inter- 
lace one  foot  with  the  other  ;  figura- 
tively, to  act  in  an  unusual  manner 
with  the  object  of  attracting  notice. 

The  qntetest  fellows  are  forced  to  fight  for  their  ttatut 
quo,  and  sometimes  to  cut  capers  like  the  rest. — Le  Ftatu 
Ttu  Smut  in  the  Churchyard,  p   148 

Caper  here  is  from  Ital.  capra,  a 
she-goat,  the  allusion  being  to  the 
erratic  way  in  which  goats  will  jump 
about. 

Cut  your  capers  !    Be  oft  with  you  1 
Pll  make  him  cut  his  capers,  i.e.  rue 
his  conduct. 

Capet.  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of 
the  Capetian  dynasty  of  France,  is 
said  to  nave  been  so  named  from  the 
cappa,  or  monk's  hood,  which  he  wore 
as  lay  abbot  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours. 
The  Capetians  reigned  over  France  till 
1328,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
House  of  Valois  ;  but  Capet  was  con- 
sidered the  family  name  of  the  kings, 
hence,  Louis  XVI  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  National  Convention  tinder 
the  name  of  Louis  Capet. 

Capful  of  Wind.  Olaus  Magnus  tells 
us  that  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  was  so 
familiar  with  evu  spirits  that  what 
way  soever  he  turned  his  cap  the  wind 
would  blow,  and  for  this  he  was  called 
Windy  Cap.  The  Laplanders  drove 
a  profitable  trade  in  selling  winds, 
as  have  many  ancient  and  primitive 
pies  ;  and  even  so  late  as  1814, 
Millie,  of  Pomo'na  (Orkney), 

to    sell    favourable    winds    to 

mariners  for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence, 


Capital 


Capulet 


Capital  Money  or  money's  worth 
available  for  production. 

His  capital  is  conlmually  going  from  him  [the  merchant] 
in  some  shape,  and  returning  to  him  In  another  — Adam 
Smith  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  ii,  ch  1 

Active  capital  Ready  money  or 
property  readily  convertible  into  it 

Circulating  capital  Wages,  or  raw 
material  This  sort  of  capital  is  not 
available  a  second  time  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Fixed  capital.  Land,  buildings,  and 
machinery,  which  are  only  gradually 
consumed 

To  make  capital  out  of  To  turn  to 
account:  thus,  in  politics,  one  party 
is  always  ready  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  errors  of  the  other 

Capitals.  To  speak  in  capitals.  To 
speak  very  emphatically ;  to  empha- 
size certain  words  with  great  stress  in 
speech,  as  in  print  words  given  in 
capitals  are  meant  to  be  distinctive 

Capitano,  El  Gran  (i.e.  the  Great 
Captain).  The  name  given  to  the 
famous  Spanish  general  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova  (1453-1515),  through  whose 
efforts  Granada  and  Castile  were 
united. 

Cap'ite  Censi.  In  ancient  Rome, 
freemen  without  property  ;  the  lowest 
rank  of  citizens  ,  so  called  because 
they  were  counted  simply  by  the  poll, 
as  they  possessed  nothing  taxable. 

Capit'ulary.  A  collection  of  ordin- 
ances or  laws,  especially  those  of  the 
Frankish  kings  The  laws  were  known 
as  capitulars  because  they  were  passed 
"by  a  chapter  (q.v.). 

Capon.  Properly,  a  castrated  cock  > 
but  the  name  has  been  given  to  various 
fish,  perhaps  originally  in  a  humorous 
way  by  friars  who  wished  to  evade  the 
Friday  fast  and  so  eased  their  con- 
sciences by  changing  the  name  of  the 
fish,  and  calling  a  chicken  a  fish  out  of 
the  coop.  Thus  we  have — 

A  Grail's  capon.     A  dried  haddock 
A  Glasgow  capon*     A  salt  herring. 
A  Severn  capon.     A  sole* 
A  Yarmouth  capon.    A  red  herring, 
Capon  is  also  an  obsolete  term  for  a 
love-letter,  after  the  Fr.  poulet,  which 
means  not  only  a  chicken  but  also  a 
love-letter,  or  a  sheet  of  fancy  note- 
paper.      Thus    Henri    IV,    consulting 
with  Sully  about  his  marriage,  says: 
"  My  niece  of  Guise  would  please  me 
best,  though  report  says  maliciously 
that  she  loves  poulets  in  paper  better 
than  in  a  fricassee." 


Boyet      ,      break  up  this 
letter]  —Shakespeare,     Love's 


[i  « ,  open  this  love- 
'»  Lett,  tv,  L 


Capot  (Fr.,  a  hood),  Faire  capot. 
To  win  all  the  tricks  ;  to  gain  a  com- 
plete victory  Cp.  DOMINO. 


Cap'ricorn.  Called  by  Thomson,  in 
las  Winter,  "  the  centaur  archer  "  An- 
ciently, the  winter  solstice  occurred  on 
the  entry  of  the  sun  into  Capricorn, 
i  e  the  Goat :  but  tho  stars,  having 
advanced  a  whole  sign  to  the  east,  the 
winter  solstice  now  falls  at  the  sun's 
entrance  into  Sagittarius  (the  centaur 
archer),  so  that  the  poet  is  strictly 
right,  though  we  commonly  retain  the 
ancient  classical  manner  of  speaking. 
Capricorn  is  the  tenth,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  the  eleventh,  sign  of  the 
zodiac  (December  2] -January  20). 

According  to  classic  mythology, 
Capricorn  was  Pan,  who,  from  fear  of 
the  great  Typhon,  changed  himself 
into  a  goat,  and  was  made  by  Jupiter 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodfac. 

Captain,  the  Great.  See  CAPITANO, 
EL  GRAN. 

A  led  captain.  An  obsequious  per- 
son, who  dances  attendance  on  the 
master  and  mistress  of  a  house,  foi 
which  service  he  has  a  knife  and  fori 
at  the  dinner  table. 

Captain  Armstrong.  A  name  for  £ 
cheating  jockey — one  who  pulls  £ 
horse  with  a  strong  arm,  and  so  pre 
vents  him  winning 

Captain  Cauf's  Tail.  In  Yorkshire 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  mum 
mers  who  used  to  go  round  from  hous< 
to  house  on  Plough  Monday  (q  v.).  H< 
was  most  fantastically  dressed,  with  * 
cockade  and  many  coloured  ribbons 
and  he  always  had  a  genuine  calf 
(cauf  s)  tail  affixed  behind 

Captain  Copperthorne's  Crew.  AJ 
masters  and.  no  men 

Captain  Stiff  To  come  Captain  Sti^ 
over  one.  To  treat  one  with  cold  form 
ality 

I  shouldn't  quite  come  Captain  Stiff  over  him. — 
Warren    Ten  Thousand  a  Year 

Cap'ua.  Capua  corrupted  Hanniba 
Luxury  and  self-indulgence  will  rui 
anyone.  Hannibal  was  everywhei 
victorious  over  the  Romans  till  t 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Capuj 
the  most  luxurious  city  of  Italy  Whe 
he  left  Capua  his  star  began  to  wan 
and,  ere  long,  Carthage  was  in  ruii 
and  himself  an  exile.  Another  form  < 
the  saying  is — 

Cavita  was  the  Cannce  of  Sannibt 
(see  CANNJE).  We  have  a  modei 
adaptation  of  this  proverb :  "  Mosco 
was  the  Austerlitz  of  Napoleon.*' 

Cap'uchln.  A  friar  of  the  Francises 
Order  (q.v  )  of  the  new  rule  of  152£ 
so  called  from  their  cap'uce  or  point* 
cowl. 

Cap'ulet.  A  noble  house  in  Vero'n 
the  rival  of  that  of  Mon'tague  ;  Juli 
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Caput  Mortuum 


Carcass 


is  of  the  former,  and  Romeo  of  the 
latter.  Lady  Capulet  is  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  proud  Italian  matron  of  the 
15th  century  (Shakespeare  :  Romeo  and 
Juliet).  The  expression  so  familiar, 
"  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  is 
from  Burke  ;  he  uses  it  in  his  Reflec- 
tions  on  the  Resolution  in  France  (vol. 
ni,  p.  349),  and  again  in  his  Letter  to 
Matthew  Smith,  where  he  says  :  — 

I  -would  rather  sleep  in  the  southern  comer  of  a  cotuitrv 
churchyard  than  In  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets 

Cap'ut  Mor'tuum  (Lat.  dead  head). 
An  alchemist's  term,  used  to  designate 
the  residuum  left  after  exhaustive  dis- 
tillation or  sublimation  ;  hence,  any- 
thing from  which  all  that  rendered  it 
valuable  has  been  taken  away.  Thus, 
a  learned  scholar  paralysed  is  a  mere 
caput  mortuum  of  his  former  self.  The 
French  Directory,  towards  its  close, 
was  a  mere  caput  mortuum  of  a  govern- 
ing body. 

Caqueux.  A  sort  of  gipsy  race  in 
Brittany,  similar  to  the  Cagots  of  Gas- 
cony,  and  Oolhberts  of  Poitou. 

Car  'abas.  He  is  a  Marquis  of  Cara- 
bas.  An  ultra-conservative  nobleman, 
of  unbounded  pretensions  and  vanity, 
who  would  restore  the  slavish  foolery 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  ;  one  with 
Fortunatus's  purse,  which  was  never 
empty.  The  character  is  taken  from 
Perrault's  tale  of  Pu*s  in  Boots,  where 
he  is  Puss's  master. 


e  nous  vengeons 
Levez  la  dime  et  partageona  , 
Et  tol,  peuple  animal, 
Porte  encor  le  bat  feodaL  .  .  . 
Chapeau  bas  1  Chapeau  bos  1 
CUoire  an  marquis  de  Carabas  1 

Stranger,  1816. 

The  Marquis  of  Oarabas  in  Disraeli's 
Vivian  Grey  is  intended  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Olanricarde. 
Carabinier.  See  CARBINEER, 
Oaracalla.  Aurelius  Antoni'nus, 
Roman  Emperor,  211-17,  was  so 
called  because  he  adopted  the  Gaulish 
caracalla  in  preference  to  the  Roman 
toga.  It  was  a  large,  close-fitting, 
hooded  mantle,  reaching  to  the  heels, 
and  slit  up  before  and  behind  to  the 

Waist.      Cp.     CURTMANTLE. 

Carack.    See  GARBAGE 

Carad'oc.  A  Knight  of  the  Round 
Table,  noted  for  being  the  husband 
of  the  only  lady  in  the  queen's  train 
who  could  wear  "  the  mantle  of  matri- 
monial fidelity."  He  appears  (as 
Craddocke)  in  the  old  ballad  The  Boy 
and  the  Mantle  (given  in  Percy's 
Reliqueft)  :  — 

Craddocke  called  forth  his  ladye, 

Atid  bade  her  come  in  , 
Saith,  Wttne  this  mantle,  ladye, 
With  a  little  dlnne 

Also,  in  history,  the  British  chief 


whom  the  Romans  called  Caractacus 
(lived  about  50  A.D.). 

Caraites.  A  religious  sect  among  the 
.Tews,  which  arose  about  750  A.D.,  and 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  words  and 
letters  of  Scripture,  regardless  of 
metaphor,  etc  ,  rejecting  the  rabbin- 
ical interpretations  and  the  Cabb'ala. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Caralm, 
equivalent  to  scnpturani  (textualists). 

Carat.  A  measure  of  weight,  about 
oth  of  an  ounce,  used  for  precious 
stones  ,  also  a  proportional  measure 
of  ,&th  used  to  describe  the  fineness  of 
gold  ,  thus,  gold  of  22  carats  has  22 
parts  pure  gold  and  2  parts  alloy.  The 
name  is  the  Arabic  girat,  meaning  the 
seed  of  the  locust  tree,  the  weight  of 
which  represented  the  Roman  sihqua, 
which  was  ^th  of  the  golden  sohdus 
of  Constantino,  which  was  |th  of  an 
ounce.  It  is  from  these  fractions  that 
it  has  come  about  that  a  carat  is  a 
twenty-fourth  part.  See  GOLD. 

Carbineer'  or  Carabineer.  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  short,  light  rifle  (called  a 
carbine)  such  as  is  used  by  cavalry. 
The  word  is  from  Fr.  carabine,  which 
is  either  from  Calabnnus9  a  Calabnan 
(in  which  case  the  word  would  origin- 
ally mean  a  skirmisher  or  light  horse- 
man), or  from  late  Lat.  chadabula,  a 
kind  of  ballista  for  hurling  projectiles. 
The  6th  Dragoon  Guards  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  are  known  as  the  Cara- 
biniers. 

Carbona'do.  Grilled  meat  or  fish. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  carbonado  is  a 
piece  of  meat  cut  crosswise  for  the 
gridiron  (Lat.  carbo,  a  coal). 

If  he  do  come  in  my  way,  so  j  if  he  do  not — If  I  com 
In  bis  willingly,  let  Mm  make  a  carbonado  of  me. — Shake 
tpeare  1  Senry  I V,  v,  8 

Carbona'rl  (singular,  carbonaro). 
This  name,  assumed  by  a  secret 
political  society  in  Italy  (organized 
1808-14),  means  charcoal  burners. 
Their  place  of  muster  they  called  a 
"hut";  its  inside,  "the  place  fop 
selling  charcoal  "  ;  and  the  outside, 
the  forest."  Their  political  oppo- 
nents they  called  '*  wolves."  Their 
object  was  to  convert  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  into  a  republic.  See  CHAR- 

BONNETHE. 

Car'canet.  A  small  chain  of  jewels 
for  the  nock.  (Fr.  carcan,  a  collar  of 
gold) 

Idke  captain  jewels  in  a  carcanet, 

Shakespeare    Sonnett 

Car'cass.  The  shell  of  a  house  be- 
fore the  floors  are  laid  and  walls 
plastered  ;  the  skeleton  of  a  ship,  a 
wreck,  etc.  The  body  of  a  4ead  animal, 
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Card 


so  called  from  FT.  carcasse,  Lat   car- 
cos-mra. 

The  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place ;  a  very 
dangerous  flat  and  fatal,  where  the  carcases  of  many  a 
tall  ship  lie  buried  —Shakespeare  Merchant  of  Venice, 

The  name  was  also  given  to  an  obso- 
lete bomb  OP  shell,  having  three  fuse- 
holes,  which  were  projected  from 
mortars,  etc.  They  did  not  burst  like 
shells,  but  the  flames,  rushing  from 
the  three  holes  set  on  fire  everything 
within  range. 

Charlestown,  .  .  having  been  fired  by  a  carcass  from 
Copp's  Hill,  sent  up  dense  columns  of  smoke. — Letting  - 

Card.  Slang  for  a  queer  fellow,  an 
eccentric,  a  *'  character." 

You're  a  shaky  old  card ,  and  you  can't  be  In  love  with 
this  Lizzie  — Diekent  Our  Mutual  Friend.  Bk.  ill,  ch.  i. 

Perhaps  suggested  by  the  phrase, 
**  a  sure  card.  See  below.  We  thus 
have  such  phrases  as  the  following : — 

A  cool  card.  A  person  who  coolly 
asks  for  something  preposterous  or 
outrageous.  "  Cool  "  ^  m  this  con- 
nexion means  coolly  impudent.  Cp. 
COOLING  CARD  below. 

A  great  card.  A  bigwig ;  the  boss  of 
the  season :  a  person  of  note. 

A  knounng  card.  A  sharp  fellow, 
next  door  to  a  sharper.  The  allusion 
is  to  cardsharpers  and  their  tricks. 

Whose  great  aim  it  was  to  be  considered  a  knowing 
card  — Dickens  Sketches,  etc 

A  loose  card.  A  worthless  f ellow  who 
lives  on  the  loose. 

A  loose  card  is  a  card  of  no  value,  and,  consequently 
the  properest  to  throw  away  — Soyle  Games,  etc. 

A  queer  card.  An  eccentric  person, 
"  indifferent  honest  "  ;  one  who  may 
be  "  all  right,"  but  whose  proceedings 
arouse  mild  suspicion  and  do  not  in- 
spire confidence. 

A  sure  card.  A  person  one  can  fully 
depend  on  ;  a  person  sure  to  command 
success.  A  project  to  be  certainly 
depended  on.  As  a  winning  card  in 
one's  hand. 

A  clear  conscience  Is  a  sure  card 

Lyly    Suphwt  (1519) 

Other  phrases  are  directly  from  card- 
games,  or  from  the  "  card  "  of  a  com- 
pass, %.e.  the  dial  on  which  the  points 
of  the  compass  are  displayed.  The 
first  named  group  gives  us,  among 
others,  such  phrases  as: — 

A  cooling  card.  An  obsolete  ex- 
pression for  something  that  cools 
one's  ardour,  probably  derived  from 
some  old  game  of  cards.  It  is  quite 
common  in  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture. In  Euphues  (1579)  Lyly  calls 
the  letter  to  Philantus  "  a  cooling  card 
for  Philantus  and  all  fond  lovers," 
and  says — 

The  sick  patient  must  keep  a  straight  diet,  the  silly 
sheep  a  narrow  fold,  poor  Philantus  must  believe  Buphues, 
and  all  lovers  (he  only  excepted)  are  cooled  with  a  card 
of  ten  or  rather  tooled  with  a  vain  toy. 


A  card  of  ten  was  evidently  an  im- 
portant card  ;  Shakespeare  has: — 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither*  d  hide  1 
Yet  I  have  faced  It  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii,  2, 

which  means  either  to  put  a  bold  face 
on  it,  or  to  meet  an  attack  with  craft 
and  subtlety. 

A  leading  card.  The  strongest  point 
in  one's  argument,  etc.  ;  a  star  actor. 
In  card  games  a  person  leads  from  his 
strongest  suit. 

He  played  his  cards  well.  He  acted 
judiciously  and  skilfullv,  like  a  whist- 
player  who  plays  his  hand  with  judg- 
ment. 

On  the  cards.  Likely  to  happen, 
projected,  and  talked  about  as  likely 
to  occur.  This  phrase  may  have  allu- 
sion to  the  programme  or  card  of  the 
races,  but  is  more  likely  to  derive  from 
fortune-telling  by  cards. 

That's  the  card.  The  right  thing; 
the  ticket ;  probably  to  card  games — 
"  that  is  the  right  card  to  play  " — 
but  it  may  refer  to  tickets  of  admis- 
sion, cards  of  the  races,  programmes, 
etc. 

10s.  is  about  the  card  —Mayhew    London  Labour  etc, 

Tliat  was  my  trump  card.  My  best 
chance,  my  last  resort. 

The  cards  are  %n  my  hands.  I  hold 
the  disposal  of  events  which  will  secure 
success  ;  I  have  the  upper  hand,  the 
whip-end  of  the  stick. 

The  Vitelli  busied  at  Arezzo  ,  the  Orslrti  irritating  the 
French ,  the  war  of  Naples  Imminent ,— the  cards  are  In 
my  hands  — Caesar  Borgia,  xjclx. 

To  count  on  one's  cards.  To  antici- 
pate success  under  the  circumstances  ; 
to  rely  on  one's  advantages. 

To  go  in  loith  good  cards.  To  have 
good  patronage  ;  to  have  excellent 
grounds  for  expecting  success. 

To  play  one's  best  card.  To  do  that 
which  one  hopes  is  most  likely  to 
secure  victory. 

To  throw  up  the  cards.  To  give  up  as 
a  bad  job  •  to  acknowledge  you  have 
no  hope  of  success.  In  some  games  of 
cards,  as  poker,  a  player  has  the  liberty 
of  saying  whether  he  will  play  or  not, 
and  if  one's  hand  is  hopelessly  bad  he 
throws  in  his  cards  and  sits  out  till  the 
next  deal. 

From  the  compass  card  we  have  the 
phrase:  To  speak  by  the  card,  to  be 
careful  with  one's  words ;  to  be  as 
deliberate,  and  have  as  much  claim  to 
be  right,  as  a  compass. 

Law  is  the  card  to  guide  the  world  by  — Booker 

Sec  Pol ,  Pt.  ii  sec  5 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo 
us  — ShaJeetpeare  Hamlet,  v,  L 

It  is  possible  that  this  phrase  has 
reference  to  written  documents,  such 
as  agreements  made  between  a  mer- 
chant and  the  captain  of  a  vessel.  To 
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speak  by  the  card  may  be  to  speak 
according  to  the  indentures  or  written 
instructions,  but  when  Osric  tells  Ham- 
let (v,  2)  that  Laer'tes  is  ,"the  card 
and  calendar  of  gentry "  the  card 
is  a  card  of  a  compass,  containing  all 
its  points,  Laertes  is  the  card  of  gen- 
try, in  whom  may  be  seen  all  its  points. 

Cards.  It  is  said  that  there  never 
was  a  good  hand  at  whist  containing 
four  clubs  Such  a  hand  is  called 
"  The  Devil's  Four-poster," 

In  Spain,  spades  used  to  be  colum- 
bines; clubs,  rabbits;  diamonds, 
pinks ;  and  hearts,  roses  The  pre- 
sent name  for  spades  is  espados 
(swords) ;  of  clubs,  bastos  (cudgels) ; 
of  diamonds,  dineros  (square  pieces  of 
money  used  for  Baying  wages) ;  of 
hearts,  copas  (chalices). 

The  French  for  spades  is  pique  (pike- 
men  or  soldiers) ;  for  clubs,  trefle 
(clover,  or  husband.rn.en)  ;  of  diamonds 
carreaux  (building  tiles,  or  flagstones) ; 
of  hearts,  cceur. 

The  English  spades  is  the  French 
form  of  a  pike,  and  the  Spanish  name  ; 
the  clubs  is  the  French  trefoil,  and  the 
Spanish  name. 

Court  cards.    See  CotJRT. 

Cardinal.  The  Lat.  cardo  means  a 
hinge ;  its  adjective,  cardinalis  (from 
which  we  get  "  cardinal "),  meant 
originally  "  pertaining  to  a  hinge," 
hence  "  that  on  which  something 
turns  or  depends,"  hence  "  the  prin- 
cipal, the  chief."  Hence,  in  Christian 
Rome  a  "  cardinal  church  "  (ecclesia 
cardinalis)  was  a  principal  or  parish 
church  as  distinguished  from  an  ora- 
tory attached  to  such,  and  the  chief 
priest  (presbyter  cardinalis)  was  the 
"  cardinal,"  the  body  (or  '•  College  ") 
of  cardinals  forming  the  Council  of  the 
Pope,  and  electing  the  Pope  from  their 
own  number.  This  did  not  become  a 
stabilized  regulation  till  after  the 
third  Lateran  Council  (1173),  since 
when  the  College  of  Cardinals  has 
consisted  of  six  cardinal  bishops,  fifty 
cardinal  priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal 
deacons. 

The  cardinals*  "  Bed  hat "  was 
made  part  of  the  official  vestments  by 
Innocent  IV  (1245)  "  in  token  of  their 
being  ready  to  lay  down  their  life  for 
the  gospel." 

Cardinal  Humours.  An  obsolete 
medical  term  for  the  four  principal 
"  humours  "  of  the  body,  viz.  blood, 
phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile. 

Cardinal  Numbers.  The  natural, 
primitive  numbers,  which  answer  the 
question  "  how  many  ?  "  such  as  1,  2, 
3,  etc,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.,  are  ordinal 
numbers. 


Cardinal  Points  ol  the  Compass.  Due 

north,  west,  east,  and  south.  So 
called  because  they  are  the  points  on 
which  the  intermediate  ones  such  as 
N.E.,  N.W,  N.N.E.,  etc.,  hinge  or 
hang.  (Lat.  cardo,  a  hinge.) 

The  poles,  being  the  points  upon 
which  the  earth  turns,  were  called  in 
Latin  cardines  (cardo,  a  hinge,  see 
CARDINAL  above),  and  the  cardinal 
points  are  those  which  he  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  poles  and  of  the  sunrise  and 
sunset.  Thus,  also,  the  winds  that 
blow  due  East,  West,  North,  and 
South  are  known  as  the  Cardinal 
Winds.  It  is  probably  from  the  fact 
that  the  cardinal  points  are  four  in 
number  that  the  cardinal  humours, 
virtues,  etc  ,  are  also  four 

Cardinal  Signs  (of  the  zodiac).  The 
two  equinoctial  and  the  two  solstitial 
signs,  Aries  and  Libra,  Cancer  and 
Capricorn. 

Cardinal  Virtues.  Justice,  prudence, 
temperance,  and  fortitude,  on  which 
all  other  virtues  hang  or  depend.  A 
term  of  the  Schoolmen,  to  distinguish 
the  "  natural "  virtues  from  the 
"  theological "  virtues  (faith,  hope, 
and  charity). 

Cardinal  Winds.  See  CARDINAL 
POINTS. 

Car'duel.  The  name  given  in  the 
Arthurian  romances  to  Carlisle,  where 
Merlin  prepared  the  Bound  Table. 

Care-cloth.  The  fine  silk  or  linen 
cloth  laid  over  the  newly  married  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  held  over  them 
as  a  canopy. 

Care  Killed  the  Cat.  It  is  said  that 
"  a  cat  has  nine  lives,"  yet  care  would 
wear  them  all  out. 

Hang  sorrow  1  oare'll  kill  a  cat 
Sen  Jonson    Every  Man  in  Mi  Humour,  I,  111 

Care  Sunday.  The  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent.  "  Care  "  here  means  trouble, 
suffering ;  and  Care  Sunday  means 
Passion  Sunday  (as  in  Old  High  Ger. 
Kar-fritag  is  Good  Friday). 

Care  Sunday  is  also  known  as  Carle, 
or  Carling  Sunday.  It  was  an  old  cus- 
tom, especially  in  the  north,  to  eat 
parched  peas  fried  in  butter  on  this 
day,  and  they  were  called  Carlings. 

CarSme.  Lent ;  a  corruption  of 
quadrage&ima* 

Caricatures  mean  "  sketches  over- 
loaded "  ;  hence,  exaggerated  draw- 
ings. (Ital.  cancatu'ra,  from  canca'rS, 
to  load  or  burden.) 

Carillons,  in  France,  are  chimes  or 
tunes  played  on  bells  ;  but  in  England 
the  suites  of  bells  that  play  the  tunes. 
The  word  is  the  O.Fr.  quamgnon,  from 
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late  Lat.  quatnmo,  a  chime  played  on 
four  bells  ;  carillons  were  formerly 
rung  on  four  bells  ;  nowadays  the 
number  is  xisually  eight,  but  the  "  bob 
maximus  "  (see  BOB)  is  rung  on 
twelve. 

Carle  Sunday  ;   Carlings.    See  CARE 


Carlovin'gians  or  Carohngians.  So 
called  from  Car'olus  Magnus,  or 
Charlemagne.  They  were  descended 
from  Frankish  lords  in  Austria  in 
the  7th  century,  and  furnished  the 
second  royal  dynasty  in  France  (751- 
987),  a  dynasty  of  German  Emperors 
(752-911),  and  of  Italian  kings  (774- 
961). 

Car'magnole.  Originally  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  jacket  worn  in  France  in 
the  18th  century,  and  introduced  there 
from  Carmagnola,  in  Piedmont,  where 
it  was  the  dress  of  the  workmen.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  Revolutionists, 
and  the  name  thus  came  to  be  applied 
to  them.,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  first 
Republic,  and  to  a  song  and  a  wild 
kind  of  dance  that  became  immensely 
popular  and  was  almost  invariably 
used  at  the  executions  of  1792  and 
1793.  The  first  verse  o£  the  song  is  :  — 

Madame  Veto  avait  promts 

Da  laire  Igorger  tout  Paris, 

Madame  Veto  avalt  promls 

Da  faire  egorger  tout  Paris. 

Mais  son  coup  a  manque1 

Grace  a  nos  canonnie' 

Dauaons  la  carmagnole,  Vive  le  son,  vlve  le  son, 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  Vive  le  son  du  canon. 

The  word  was  subsequently  applied 
to  other  revolutionary  songs,  such  as 
Ca  tra,  the  Marseillaise,  the  Chant  du 
Depart  ;  also  to  the  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  called 
by  M.  Barriere  des  Carmagnoles. 

Car'melites.  Mendicant  friars,  the 
first  rule  of  whose  Order  is  said  to  have 
been  given  by  John,  patriarch  ot 
Jerusalem,  400  A..D.,  and  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  records  of  the  pro- 
phet Elijah's  Me  on  Mount  Carmel. 
Also  called  White  Friars,  from  their 
white  cloaks.  Sec  BAREFOOTED. 

Carmin'ative.  A  medicine  given  to 
relieve  flatulence  The  name  is  a  relic 
of  the  mediaeval  theory  of  humours  ; 
it  is  front  Lat  carminare,  to  card  wool, 
which,  in  Italian,  also  meant  "  to 
make  gross  humours  fine  and  thin  " 
The  object  of  carminatives  is  to  expel 
wind,  and  they  were  supposed  to  effect 
this  by  combing  out  the  gross  humours 
as  one  combs  out  (or  cards)  the  knots 
in  wool. 

Carmi'ne.  The  dye  made  from  the 
kermes  insect,  whence  also  cnmson, 
through  the  Hal  crenusino. 


Carnation.  Flesh-colour.  (Lat. 
caro,  carms,  flesh ) 

Car'ney.  To  wheedle,  to  caress,  to 
coax.  An  old  dialect  word  of  un- 
known origin. 

Carnival.  The  season  immediately 
preceding  Lent,  ending  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  a  period  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  countries  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment ;  hence,  revelry,  riotous  amuse- 
ment. From  the  Lat  caro,  carnis, 
flesh,  levare,  to  remove,  signifying  the 
abstinence  from  meat  during  Lent. 
The  earlier  word,  carmleiamen,  was 
altered  in  Italian  to  carnevale,  as 
though  connected  with  vale,  farewell — 
fareweE  to  flesh. 

Carol  (from  O.Fr.  carole,  which  is 
probably  from  Lat.  choraula,  a  dance). 
The  earliest  meaning  of  the  word  m 
English  is  a  round  dance,  hence  a  song 
that  accompanied  the  dance,  hence  a 
light  and  joyous  hymn,  a  meaning 
which  came  to  be  applied  specially  to, 
and  latterly  almost  confined  to,  such  a 
hymn  in  honour  of  the  Nativity  and 
sung  at  Christmas  time  by  wandering 
minstrels.  The  earliest  extant  Eng- 
lish Christmas  carol  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  and  was  originally 
written  in  Anglo-Saxon  ;  a  translation 
of  the  first  verse  is  here  given.  The 
first  printed  collection  of  Christmas 
carols  came  from  the  press  of  Wynkvn 
de  Worde  in  1521  ;  it  included  the 
Boar's  Head  Carol,  which  is  still  sung 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  For 
another  example,  see  BOAR'S  HEAD. 

IiOtdings,  listen  to  our  lay—- 
We have  come  from  far  away 

JLo  seek  Christmas  , 
In  this  mansion,  we  are  told 
He  his  yearly  feast  doth  hold  , 

'Tte  to-day  1 

May  joy  come  from  God  above, 
To  all  those  who  Christmas  love 

Carolingians.    See  CARLOVINGIANS 

CarQlus.  A  gold  com  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  at  first  worth  20s., 
but  afterwards  23s. 

Carotid  Artery,  An  artery  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  supposed  b}  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  seat  of  drowsiness, 
brought  on  by  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  through  it  to  the  head.  (Gr. 
carGhcos,  inducing  sleep.) 

Carouse.  To  drink  deeply,  to  make 
merry  with  drinking ;  hence  a  drink- 
ing bout.  The  word  is  the  German 
garaus,  meaning  literally  "right  out" 
or  "  completely/' ,  it  was  used  specially 
of  completely  emptying  a  bumper  to 
someone's  health. 

The  word  rouse,  a  bumper,  as  in 
Shakespeare's : — 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse 

Hamlet,  1,3  4 

probably  arose  from  the  similarity  of 
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sound  between  "  to  drink  carouse  '' 
and  "  to  drink  a  rouse." 

Carpathian  Wizard  Proteus,  who 
lived  in  the  island  of  Carpathus  (now 
Scarpanto),  between  Bhodes  and 
Crete,  who  could  transform  himself 
into  any  shape  he  pleased.  He  is  re- 
presented as  carrying  a  sort  of  crook 
in  his  hand,  because  he  was  an  ocean 
shepherd  and  had  to  manage  a  flock 
of  sea-calves. 

By  the  Carpathian  -wizard's  book. 

Milton    Comut,  872. 

Carpe  Diem.  Enjoy  yourself  while 
you  have  the  opportunity.  Seize  the 
present  day.  "  Dum  vivimus,  viia- 
mus  " 

Carpe  diem  quam  minimum  credula  posters 

fforaee     Odes,  I,  xi  8 

Seize  the  present  trust  to-morrow  e'en  as  little  as  you 
may*  Oowtngton. 

Carpet.  The  magic  carpet.  The  ca*  - 
yet  which,  to  all  appearances,  is 
worthless,  but  which,  if  anyone  sat 
thereon,  would  transport  him  in- 
stantaneously to  the  place  he 
wished  to  go,  is  one  of  the  stock 
properties  of  Eastern  wonder-tales 
and  romance.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  Prince  Housain's  carpet,  be- 
cause of  the  popularity  of  the  Story  of 
Pnnce  A  Timed  in  The  Arabian  Nighte, 
where  it  supplies  one  of  the  principal 
incidents  ;  but  the  chief  magic  carpet 
is  that  of  King  Solomon,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mohammedan  legend 
related  in  the  Koran,  was  of  green  silk 
His  throne  was  placed  on  it  when  he 
travelled,  and  it  was  largp  enough  for 
all  his  forces  to  stand  upon,  the  men 
and  women  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
spirits  on  his  left.  When  all  were 
arranged  in  order,  Solomon  told  the 
wind  where  he  wished  to  go,  and  the 
carpet,  with  all  its  contents,  rose  in 
the  air  and  alighted  at  the  place  in- 
dicated. In  order  to  screen  the  party 
from  the  sun,  the  birds  of  the  air  with 
outspread  wings  formed  a  canopy  over 
the  whole  party. 

To  be  on  the  carpet,  or  to  be  carpeted. 
To  be  reprimanded,  to  be  "  called  over 
the  coals/'  to  get  a,  "wigging." 

To  bring  a  question  on  the  carpet ; 
to  bring  it  up  for  consideration:  a 
translation  of  Fr.  sur  le  tapis  (on  the 
tablecloth)-^i.e.  before  the  House, 
under  consideration.  The  question 
has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  is  now  under  debate. 

Carpet-bagger.  The  name  given  in 
the  United  States  to  the  Northern 
political  adventurers,  who  sought  a 
career  in  the  Southern  States  after  the 
Civil  War  of  1865.  Their  only  "  pro- 
perty qualification  "  was  in  the  per- 
sonal baggage  they  brought  with  them, 


and  they  were  looked  upon  with  great 
suspicion.  In  America  members  of 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
almost  invariably  reside  in  the  district 
which  they  represent. 

Carpet-bag  Government.  A  govern- 
ment of  mere  adventurers  ;  one  organ- 
ized by  "  carpet-baggers  "  (q.v.). 

Carpet  Knight.  One  dubbed  at 
Court  by  favour,  not  having  won  his 
spurs  by  military  service  in  the  field. 
Perhaps  because  mayors,  lawyers,  and 
civilians  generally  are  knighted  as  they 
kneel  on  a  carpet  before  their  sover- 
eign in  contradistinction  to  those 
knighthoods  that  used  to  be  conferred 
on  the  actual  field  of  battle  ;  but  more 
probably  with  allusion  to  the  prefer- 
ence shown  by  non-martial  knights  for 
the  carpeted  drawing-room  over  the 
tented  field. 

The  subordinate  commands  fell  to  young  patricians, 
carpet-knights,  who  -went  on  campaigns  wiUx  their 
families  and  slaves  —Frauds  Castor,  oh  iv,  p  91 

Carpocra'tians.  A  sect  of  gnostics  ; 
so  called  from  Carpo'crates,  who 
nourished  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century.  They  maintained  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels — that  only 
the  soul  of  Christ  ascended  into 
heaven — and  that  the  body  will  have 
no  resurrection.  Many  of  their  tenets 
resembled  those  of  the  Basilidians 
(ff.r.)- 

Carrack.  A  large  merchant  ship 
which,  in  Elizabethan  times,  carried 
the  valuable  cargoes  from  the  Spice 
Islands  and  the  Far  East  to  Portugal, 
and  could  readily  be  fitted  out  as  a 
man-of-war. 

"  And  now  hath  Sathanas,"  seith  lie,  "  a  tayl 
Brodder  than,  of  a  cartik  is  the  sayl " 

Chaucer     Sonmour's  Prologue,  23 

Carriage.  This  usod  to  mean,  that 
which  is  carried,  luggage. 

And  after  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages,  and 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  —Aclt  xxl,  10 

In  Num  iv,  24,  where  the  test  gives 
"  burdens,"  the  marginal  rendering  is 
"  carriage,"  and  the  usage  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  the  English  of  that  date. 

Carriage  Company.  Persons  who  go 
visiting  in  their  private  carriage. 

Seeing  a  great  deal  of  carriage  company  — TfuKkeray 

Car'ronades,  A  short  gun  of  large 
calibre  like  a  mortar,  having  no  trun- 
nions and  so  differing  from  howitzers, 
first  made  in  1779  at  the  Carron  foun- 
dry, Scotland.  Carronades  are  fast- 
ened to  their  carriages  by  a  loop  under- 
neath, and  were  chiefly  used  on  ships, 
to  enable  heavy  shot  to  "b»  thrown  at 
close  quarters. 

Carry.  Carry  arms  '  Carry  swords  ! 
Military  commands  directing  that  the 
rifle  or  drawn  sword  is  to  be  held  in  a 
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vertical  position  in  the  right  hand  and 
against  the  right  shoulder. 

Carry  coals.    See  COALS. 

To  carry  everything  before  one.  To 
be  beyond  competition ;  to  carry  off 
all  the  prizes.  Similarly,  a  high  wind 
carries  everything  before  it. 

To  carry  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water 
in  the  other.  To  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another  ;  to  flatter,  to  deceive  ; 
to  lull  suspicion  in  order  the  better  to 
work  mischief. 

Altera  maun  fert  aquam,  alt-era  Ignem, 
Altera  manu  fert  lapideum,  altera  panem  oatentat 
Plautus 

In  one  hand  he  carried  water,  In  the  other  fire ;  in  one 
hand  he  beaxa  a  stone,  in  the  other  he  shows  a  piece  of 
bread 

To  carry  one's  point.  To  succeed  in 
one's  aim.  Candidates  in  Rome  were 
balloted  for,  and  the  votes  were  marked 
on  a  tablet  by  points.  Hence,  omne 
punctum  ferre  meant  "  to  be  carried 
nem.  con."  or  to  gain  every  vote  ;  and 
"  to  carry  one's  point  "  is  to  carry  off 
the  points  at  which  one  aimed. 

To  carry  out  or  through.  To  con- 
tinue a  project  to  its  completion. 

To  carry  out  one's  "bat.  Said  of  a 
cricketer  who  is  *'  not  out "  at  the 
close  of  the  game.  Hence,  figuratively, 
to  outlast  one's  opponents,  to  succeed 
in  one's  undertaking, 

Carry  swords  J    See  CARRY  ARMS. 

To  carry  the  day.  To  win  the  con- 
test ;  to  carry  on  the  honours  of  the 
day. 

To  carry  weight.  In  horse  racing,  to 
equalize  the  weight  of  two  or  more 
riders  by  adding  to  the  lighter  ones, 
till  both  (or  all)  the  riders  are  made  of 
uniform  weight. 

He  carries  -weight  1  he  rides  a  race  1 
'Us  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

Oovptr     John  GFilpin* 

Also,  to  have  influence. 

Cart.  To  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
is  to  reverse  the  right  order  or  alloca- 
tion of  things. 

frmeh    Mettre  la  charrette  avant  les  bceufs 
Zotwi     Currus  bovem  trahit 

Prsepostere. 

<7r«Jfc*  Hyrteron  proteron. 
German     Die  pf  erde  hinter  den  wagen  spannen. 
Italian     Metter  11  carro  inanzi  al  bnoL 

Carte  blanche  (Fr.).  A  paper  with 
only  the  signature  written  on  it,  so 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given 
may  write  his  terms  knowing  that  they 
win  be  accepted.  Literally,  a  blank 
paper-  It  was  originally  a  military 
phrase,  referring  to  capitulation  at 
discretion  j  but  it  is  now  used  en- 
tirely in  a  figurative  sense,  conferring 
absolute  freedom  of  action  on  one  to 
whom  it  is  given. 

Carte  do  vlsfte^fSr,*).  A  visiting 
card  ;  a  photojapraphic  fineness  on  a 
card,  originally  intended  to  be  used  as 


a  visiting  card.  The  idea  was  started 
in  1857  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  but  it 
never  "  caught  on." 

Carte'slan  Philosophy.  The  philo- 
sophical system  of  Ben6  Descartes 
(1596-1650),  a  founder  of  modern 
philosophy.  The  basis  of  his  system  is 
cog'ito  ergo  sum.  See  COGITO.  Thought 
must  proceed  from  soul,  and  there- 
fore man  is  not  wholly  material ;  that 
soul  must  be  from  some  Being  not 
material,  and  that  Being  is  God.  As 
for  physical  phenomena,  they  must  be 
the  result  of  motion  excited  by  God, 
and  these  motions  he  termed  vortices. 

Carthag'inem  esse  Delendam.  See 
DELENDA  EST  CARTHAGO. 


Carthaginian     Faith. 
See  PUNIOA  FIDES. 


Treachery. 


Carthu'sians.  An  order  of  monks, 
founded  about  1086  by  St.  Bruno,  of 
Cologne,  who,  with  six  companions, 
retired  to  the  solitude  of  La  Grande 
Chartreuse,  thirteen  miles  north-east 
of  Greno'ble,  and  there  built  his  famous 
monastery.  In  1902  the  monks  were 
evicted  by  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  following  year  their 
buildings  and  property  were  sold.  See 
CHARTREUSE. 

Cartoons.  Designs  drawn  on  cartone 
(pasteboard),  like  those  of  Baffaelle, 
formerly  at  Hampton  Court,  but  now 
at  South  Kensington.  They  were 
bought  by  Charles  I,  and  are  seven  in 
number :  "  The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,"  "  Feed  my  Lambs,"  ?'  The 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple," 
"  Death  of  Anam'as,"  "  El'ymas  the 
Sorcerer,"  "Paul  at  Lystra,"  and 
"  Paul  on  the  Mars  Hill." 

They  were  designs  for  tapestries  to  be  worked  in 
Flanders  —Julia  £  de  Fore*  Short  History  of  Art, 
p.  246. 

Cartridge  Paper.  A  stout,  rough 
paper,  originally  manufactured  for 
cartridges.  The  word  is  a  corruption 
of  cartouche,  from  carta  (paper). 

Carvel-built.  A  term  in  shipbuild- 
ing applied  to  a  vessel  whose  planks 
are  set  edge  to  edge  and  do  not  over- 
lap. From  Caraiella  (Ital.)  a  large 
sailing  ship.  See  Chriker-butit. 

Carvilia.    See  MORGAN  LTC  FAY. 

Caryatids.  Figures  of  women  in 
Greek  costume,  used  in  architecture  to 
support  entablatures.  Ga'ryffl,  in 
Laconia,  sided  with  the  Persians  at 
Thermop'ylfiB ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  victorious  Greeks  destroyed 
the  city,  slew  the  men,  and  made  the 
women  slaves.  Praxit'elSs,  to  per- 
petuate the  disgrace,  employed  figures 
of  these  women,  instead  of  columns* 
Cp.  ATLANTES,  CANEPHORUS. 
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Casabian'ca,  Louts.  Captain  of  the 
French  man-of-war}  IS  Orient.  At  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  having  first  secured 
the  safety  of  his  crew,  he  blew  up  his 
ship,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  His  little  son, 
Giacomo  Jocante,  refusing  to  leave 
him,  perished  with  his  father.  Mrs. 
Hemans  made  a  ballad  on  the  inci- 
dent, which  was  also  celebrated  by  the 
French  poets  Lebrun  and  Che'mer. 

Case.  The  case  is  altered.  See 
PLOWDEN. 

To  case.  To  skin  an  animal ;  to 
deprive  it  of  its  "  case."  See  Ftr-st 
catch  your  hare,  s.v.  CATCH. 

Case-hardened.  Impenetrable  to  all 
sense  of  honour  or  shame.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  iron  toughened  by  carbon- 
izing the  surface  in  contact  with  char- 
coal in  a  case  or  closed  box. 

Cashier.  To  dismiss  an  officer  from 
the  army,  to  discard  from  society. 
(Dut.  cas&ren,  Fr.  casser,  to  break ; 
Ital.  cassa're,  to  blot  out.) 

The  ruling  rogue,  who  dreads  to  be  cashiered, 
Contrives,  *e  he  Is  hated,  to  be  feared 

Swift    JSpittte  to  Mr  Gay,  137. 

Cashmere.    See  EJBRSEYMERE. 
Casimere.    See  BEEBINQTON. 

Casl'no.  Originally,  a  little  oasa  or 
room  near  a  theatre  where  persons 
might  retire,  after  the  play  was  over, 
for  dancing  or  music. 

Casket  Homer.    See  HOMER 

Casket  Letters,  The.  Letters  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  between 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwell,  at 
least  one  of  which  was  held  to  prove 
the  comphcity  of  the  Queen  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  Darnley.  They 
were  kept  in  a  casket  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  (1567) ; 
they  were  examined  and  used  as  evi- 
dence (though  denounced  as  forgeries 
by  the  Queen — who  was  never  allowed 
to  see  them),  and  they  disappeared 
after  the  execution  of  the  Regent,  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie  (1584),  in  whose  cus- 
tody they  had  last  been.  They  have 
never  been  recovered,  and  their 
authenticity  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. 

Cassan'dra.  A  prophetess.  In 
Greek  legend4  the  daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  gifted  with  the  power  of 
prophecy;  but  Apollo,  whose  ad- 
vances she  had  refused,  brought  it  to 
pass  that  no  one  believed  her  predic- 
tions, although  they  were  invariably 
correct.  She  appears  in  Shakespeare's 
Troilus  and  Crea&ida. 

A.  Gattanfoa  of  the  Crew  [gipsies],  after  having  ex- 
amined my  Lines  very  diligently  told  me,  etc  — Sp«etatorf 
July  SOth,  1711. 


Cassa'tion.  The  Court  of  Cassation, 
in  France,  is  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  Court  which  can  casser 
(quash)  the  judgment  of  other  Courts. 

Cassi.  Inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
the  Cassio  hundred,  Hertfordshire, 
referred  to  by  Csesar,  in  his  Cowmen- 
tanes.  The  name  can  still  be  traced  in 
Cassiobury  Park,  just  outside  Wat- 
ford. 

Cassib  elan.  Uncle  to  Cymbehne, 
mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  play  of 
that  name.  He  is  the  historical 
Cassi  vellaunus,  a  British  prince  who 
ruled  over  the  Catnvellauni  (in  Herts, 
Bucks,  and  Berks),  about  B.C.  50,  and 
was  conquered  by  Csesar. 

When  Julius  Caesar  .          ma  In  this  Britain 

And  conquer'd  it,  Oassdbelan,  thine  uncle,  .  forhfcn 

And  his  succession  granted  Borne  a  tribute, 

Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ,  which  by  thee  lately 

Is  left  untender'd  Cymbiline,  ffl,  1. 

Shakespeare  drew  his  particulars 
from  Hohnshed,  where  it  is  Gxiiderius, 
not  Cymbeline,  who  refuses  to  pay  the 

tribute. 

/  Cassiopeia.  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  wife  of  Ce'pheus,  King  of  Ethiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromfeda  (#.v.)-  In- 
consequence of  her  boasting  of  the 
beauty  of  her  daughter,  she  was  sent 
to  the  heavens  as  the  constellation 
Cassiopeia,  the  chief  stars  of  which 
form  the  outline  of  a  lady  seated  in  a 
chair  and  holding  up  both  arms  in 
supplication. 

That  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  aet  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-nymphs  and  their  powers  offended 

JU Htm  •  H  Penteroto 

Cassiter'ides,  The  tin  islands,  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  Cornwall ;  but  possibly  the  isles  in 
Vigo  Bay  are  meant.  It  is  said  that 
the  Veneti  procured  tin  from  Cornwall, 
and  carried  it  to  these  islands,  keep- 
ing its  source  a  profound  secret.  The 
Phoenicians  were  the  chief  customers 
of  the  Veneti. 

Cast.  A  cast  of  the  eye.  Asquint.  One 
meaning  of  the  word  cast  is  to  twist 
or  warp.  Thus,  a  fabric  is  said  to 
"  cast  "  when  it  warps  ;  and  seamen 
speak  of  "  casting."  or  turning  the 
head  of  a  ship  on  the  tack  it  is  to  sail. 
We  also  speak  of  a  "  casting  vote  " 
(?•«•)• 

My  goode  bowe  dene  cast  [twisted]  on  one  side.— 
Ascham  •  ToxopMus 

Cast  down.    Dejected.    (Lat.  dejec- 

toJ 

To  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  one.  See 
SHEEP. 

To  cast  about.  To  deliberate,  to 
consider,  as,  "I  am  casting  about 
me  how  I  am  to  meet  the  expenses." 
A  sporting  phrase.  Dogs,  when  they 
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have  lost  scent,  "  cast  for  it,"  i  e 
spread  out  and  search  in  different 
directions  to  recover  it. 

To  cast  accounts.  To  balance  or 
keep  accounts.  To  cast  up  a  hne  of 
figures  is  to  add  them  together  and  set 
down  the  sum  they  produce.  To  cast 
or  throw  the  value  of  one  figure  into 
another  till  the  whole  number  is 
totalled. 

To  cast  anchor.  To  throw  out  the 
anchor  m  order  to  bring  the  vessel  to 
a  standstill.  (Lat.  anchoram  jacere  ) 

To  cast  aside.  To  reject  as  worth- 
less. 

To  cast  beyond  the  moon  To  form 
wild  conjectures.  One  of  Heywood's 
proverbs  At  one  time  the  moon  was 
supposed  to  influence  the  weather,  to 
affect  the  ingathering  of  fruits,  to  rule 
the  time  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  slay- 
ing cattle,  etc. 

I  talke  of  things  Impossible,  and  cast  beyond  the  moon. 


To  cast  in  one's  lot.  To  share  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  another. 

To  cast  in  one's  teeth.  To  throw  a 
reproof  at  one.  The  allusion  is  to 
knocking  one's  teeth  out  by  stones. 

All  his  faults  observed, 

Set  In  a  note  book,  learned  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  Into  my  teeth. 

Shaketpeare    Juliia  Catar,  IT,  3. 

To  cast  pearls  before  swine.  To  give 
what  is  precious  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  understand  its  value:  a 
biblical  phrase  (see  Matt,  vu,  6).  If 
pearls  are  cast  to  swine,  the  swine 
would  only  trample  them  under  foot. 

Casting  vote  The  vote  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  when  the  votes  of  the 
assembly  are  equal  This  final  vote 
casts,  turns,  or  determines  the  ques- 
tion, 

Cas'taly  A  fountain  of  Parnassus 
sacred  to  the  Muses  Its  waters  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  with  the  gift  of 
poetry  those  who  drank  of  them. 

What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  Thee, 
Mount  SHddaw  •    In  hie  natural  sovereignty 
Our  British  Hlllta  nobler  far,  he  shrouds 
His  doable  front  among  Atlantic  clouds 
And  pours  forth  streams  more  sweet  than  Castaly 
Wordswrth    M  kcManemu  SotmOt,  v 

Caste  (Port,  casta,  race).  One  of  the 
hereditary  classes  of  society  in  India  ; 
hence  any  hereditary  or  exclusive 
class,  or  the  class  system  generally. 
The  four  Hindu  castes  are  Brahmins 
(the  priestly  order),  Shatrt'ya  (soldiers 
and  rulers)  .  Vaisy'a  (husbandmen  and 
merchants),  Sudra  (agricultural  la- 
bourers and  mechanics).  The  first 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  the 
second  from  his  arms,  the  third  from 
his  thighs,  and  the  fourth  from  his 
feet.  Below  these  come  thirty-six  in- 
ferior classes  to  whom  the  Vedas  are 
sealed,  and  who  are  held  cursed  in 


this  world  and  without  hope  in  the 
next. 

To  lose  caste.  To  lose  position  in 
society.  To  get  degraded  from  one 
caste  to  an  inferior  one. 

Castle-builder.  One  who  entertains 
sanguine  hopes.  One  who  builds 
"  castles  in  the  air  "  (q.v  ). 

Castles  in  the  Air.  Visionary  pro- 
jects, day  dreams,  splendid  imaginings 
which  have  no  real  existence  Ci  fairy 
tales  we  often  have  these  castles  built 
at  a  word,  and  vanishing  as  soon,  like 
that  built  for  Aladdin  by  the  Genius 
of  the  Lamp.  These  air-castles  are 
called  by  the  French  CJidteauz  d'Es- 
pagne  or  Chateaux  en  Asie.  See 
CHATEAUX. 

Castle  of  Bungay.  In  Camden's 
Britannia  (1607)  the  following  lines 
are  attributed  to  Lord  Bigod  of  Bun- 
gay: — 

Were  I  In  my  Castle  of  Bungay 

Vpon  tile  nuer  of  Waueney, 

I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney 

The  events  referred  to  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Stephen  or  Henry  II.  The 
French  have  a  proverb:  Je  ne  lou- 
drais  pas  3tre  roi,  si  fe'tais  prdvot  de 
Bar-sur-Aube,  I  should  not  care  to  be 
king  if  I  were  Provost  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube  (the  most  lucrative  and  honour- 
able of  all  the  provostships  of  France). 
A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
words — 

And  often  to  our  comfort  we  shall  find, 
The  sharded  beetle  In  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle 

SJudceweare     Oymbdint  111,  a 

Almost  to  the  same  effect  Pope 
says. — 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels, 
Than  Ctesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

Essay  on  Man,  Ir,  257 

Castle  of  Indolence.  In  Thomson's 
poem  of  this  name  (1748)  it  is  situated 
in  the  land  of  Drowsiness,  where  every 
sense  is  steeped  in  enervating  delights. 
The  owner  was  an  enchanter,  who  de- 
prived all  who  entered  his  domains  of 
their  energy  and  free  will. 

Castle  Terabil  (or  "  Terrible  ")  in 
Arthurian  legends  stood  in  Launceston. 
It  had  a  steep  keep  environed  with  a 
triple  wall.  Sometimes  called  Dun- 
heved  Castle. 

Castor.  Slang  for  a  hat.  Castor  is 
the  Latin  for  a  beaver,  and  beaver 
(q.v.)  was  a  hat  made  of  beaver's  skin 

The  last  effort  of  decayed  fortune  is  expended  in 
smoothing  its  dilapidated  castor  The  hat  la  the  vttimum 
morieiM  of  "  respectability "— 0  W  Holmet  Aut.  of 
Breakfast  Table,  viii, 

Castor  and  Pollux.  In  Roman  myth- 
ology, the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  visited 
Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan ;  she  pro- 
duced two  eggs,  from  one  of  which 
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sprang  Castor  and  Clytenmestra,  and 
from  the  other  Pollux  and  Helen. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  also  known  as  the 
Dioscuri  (a.v.)i  had  many  adventures, 
were  worshipped  as  gods,  and  were 
finally  placed  among  the  constella- 
tions. 

Their  name  used  to  be  given  by 
sailors  to  the  St.  Elmo's  Fire  or  Cor- 
posant (q.v.).  If  only  one  flame 
showed  itself,  the  Romans  called  it 
Helen,  and  said  that  it  portended  that 
the  worst  of  the  storm  was  yet  to 
come ;  but  two  or  more  luminous 
flames  they  called  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  said  that  they  boded  the  termina- 
tion of  the  storm. 

Cas'uist.  One  who  resolves  casus 
consciences  (cases  of  conscience)  ; 
figuratively,  a  hair-splitter.  M.  le 
Fevre  called  casuistry  "  the  art  of 
quibbling  with  God.'* 

Casus  belli  (Lat.).  A  ground  for 
war  ;  an  occurrence  warranting  inter- 
national hostilities. 

M  Cambon  askod  me  what  we  should  sav  about  the 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  I  said  that  was  a 
much  more  important  matter ,  we  were  considering  what 
statement  we  should  make  in  Parliament  to-morrow — in 
effect,  whether  we  should  declare  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  to  be  a  casus  belli  — Sir  Edw  Grey  to  th«  £nt 
Ambassador  at  Paris  2  Aug  ,  10T4 

Cat.  Called  a  "  familiar,"  from  the 
mediaeval  superstition  that  Satan's 
favourite  form  was  a  black  cat.  Hence 
witches  were  said  to-  have  a  cat  as 
their  familiar.  The  superstition,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  classical  legend 
of  Gtelmthias  (g.v.)»  who  was  turned 
into  a  cat  and  became  a  priestess  of 
Hecate. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  cat  was  a 
symbol  of  liberty.  The  goddess  of 
Liberty  was  represented  as  holding  a 
cup  in  one  hand,  a  broken  sceptre  in 
the  other,  and  with  a  cat  lying  at  her 
feet.  No  animal  is  so  great  an  enemy 
to  all  constraint  as  a  cat. 

In  Egypt  the  cat  was  sacred  to  Isis, 
or  the  moon.  It  was  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  was  worshipped^with 
great  ceremony  as  a  symbol  of  the 
moon,  not  only  because  it  is  more 
active  after  sunset,  but  from  the  dila- 
tion and  contraction  of  its  pupil, 
symbolical  of  waxing  and  waning. 
The  goddess  Bast  (see  BUBASTIS),  re- 
presentative of  the  life-giving  solar 
heat,  was  portrayed  as  having  the 
head  of  a  cat,  probably  because  that 
animal  likes  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
Diodo'rus  tells  us  that  whoever  killed 
a  cat,  even  by  accident,  was  by  the 


and    thus    excited    the  fury  of  the 
giants* 


Cat  Proverbs  and  Sayings. 

A  cat  has  mne  lives.  A  cat  is  more 
tenacious  of  life  than  many  animals. 
It  is  a  careful,  sly,  and  suspicious  beast, 
and — in  the  wild  state — is  strong, 
hardy,  and  ferocious  ;  also,  after  a 
fall,  it  generally  lights  upon  its  feet 
without  injury,  the  foot  and  toes  being 
well  padded. 

Tyh    What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me  * 

Mer     Good  king  of  cats,  nothing  but  one  of  your  nine 

U<res  ShaJcetspeare    Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii,  1. 

A  cat  has  nine  lives,  and  a  woman  has  nine  cats'  lives 

— Fuller    Qnomoloffia 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king.  An  im- 
pertinent remark  by  an  inferior,  mean- 
ing, "  I  am  as  good  as  you  '*  ;  or  "  Are 
you  too  mighty  to  be  spoken  to  or 
looked  at  ?  "  "  You  may  wear  stars 
and  ribbons,  and  I  may  be  dressed  in 
hodden  grey,  but  a  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that."  There  was  a  political  pam- 
phlet published  with  this  title  in  1652. 

All  cats  love  fish  but  fear  to  wet  th&ir 

rws.    An  old  adage,  said  of  one  who 
anxious    to    obtain   something   of 
value  but  does  not  care  to  incur  the 
necessary  trouble  or  risk.     It  was  to 
this  saying  that  Shakespeare  referred 
•  in  Macbeth,  i,  vii: — 

Letting  "  I  dare  not "  wait  upon  "  I  would," 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage. 

Before  the  cat  can  lick  her  ear.  Never  ; 
before  the  Greek  kalends.  No  cat  can 
lick  her  ear.  See  NEVER. 

Care  failed  the  cat    See  CARE. 

Cat  t'  the  adage.  See  ALL  CATS  LOVE 
FISH  above. 

To  cat.    See  SICK  AS  A  CAT  beloiv. 

To  cat  the  anchor.  To  han^  the 
anchor  on  the  cathead,  a  piece  of  timber 
outside  the  ship  to  which  the  anchor 
is  hung  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  ship.. 

The  decks  were  all  life  and  commotion ,  the  sailors  on 
the  forecastle  singing  "  Ho  1  cheerly,  men  1 "  as  they 
catted  the  anchor.—: H.  Melville  Omoo,  xxcvi,  p  191 

Cheshire  cat.  See  To  GRIN  LIKE  A 
CHESHIRE  CAT  below. 

Dick  Whittington  and  his  cat.    See 

WmTTTNGTON. 

Enough  to  make  a  cat  speaJe.  Said  of 
something  (usually  good  liquor)  that 
will  loosen  one's  tongue. 

Come  on  your  ways ,  open  your  mouth, ;  there  is  that 
which  will  give  language  to  your  cat,  open  your  mouth  1 
Shakespeare     Tempett,  ii,  2 

Hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat.  (Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i,  1.)  In  olden 
times  a  cat  was  for  sport  enclosed  in  a 
bag  or  leather  bottle,  and  hung  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  as  a  mark  for  bow- 
men to  shoot  at.  Percy  mentions  a 
variant  of  this  "  sport  '*  in  his  2te- 
liquea  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  (1765) : 

It  is  still  a  diversion  in  Scotland  to  hang  up  a  cat  In  a 
small  cask  or  firkin,  hill  filled  with  soot ,  and  then  a  parcel 
of  clowns  on  horseback  try  to  beat  out  the  ends  of  it,  in 
order  to  show  their  dexterity  in  escaping  before  the  con- 
tents fall  upon  them  —Vol.  I  p  155  (Edn,  of  1794) 

In  the  dark  all  cats  are  grey,    AIJ 
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persons  are  undistinguished  till  they 
have  made  a  name. 

It  is  raimng  cats  and  dogs.  Very 
heavily. 

I  know  Sir  John  would  go,  though  he  was  sore  It  would 
rain  cats  and  doge,— Swift  PdUle  Conversation,  11 

We  sometimes  say,  "  It  is  raimng 
pitchforks,"  which  is  the  French  locu- 
tion, "  n  tombe  des  hallebardes." 

Kilkenny  cats  See  To  BTGHT  LIKE 
KILKENNY  CATS  below. 

JjiTce  a  cat  on  hot  bricks.  Very  un- 
easy ;  not  at  all  "  at  home  "  in  the 
situation,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  a 
cat  were  put  upon  hot  bricks  it  would 
naturally  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
off. 

Muffled  cats  catch  no  mice  (Ital. 
Catta  guantata  non  piglia  sorice).  Said 
of  those  who  work  in  gloves  for  fear 
of  soiling  their  fingers. 

Not  room  to  swing  a  cat.  Swinging 
cats  as  a  mark  for  sportsmen  was  at 
one  time  a  favourite  amusement. 
There  were  several  varieties  of  this 
diversion.  See  HANG  MB  IN  A  BOTTLE 
above,  and  To  BIGHT  LIKE  KILKENNY 
CATS  below.  It  is  probable  that  the 
custom  of  tormenting  cats  by  the 
ignorant  arose  from  then?  supposed 
connexion  with  witches. 

Mis  Crupp  had  Indignantly  assured  TIJTO  that  there 
wasn't  room  to  swing  a  cat  there  »  but  as  Mr  Dick  Justly 
observed  to  me,  .  .  "  You  know,  Trotwood,  I  don't 
want  to  swing  a  cat.  I  never  do  swing  a  cat.  Therefore 
what  does  that  signify  to  me  /  "—Jbctem .  David  Oopper- 
fleld,  oh.  XXXT 

Smollet  had  previously  used  the 
phrase  in  Humphry  Clinker  ,Lett.  xxxvi, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  cat  was 
originally  cot,  the  phrase  being  a 
sailor's  expression,  and  the  allusion  to 
a  swung  hammock  or  cot. 

See  how  the  cat  jumps.  See  "  which 
way  the  wind  blows  "  ;  which  of  two 
alternatives  is  likely  to  be  the  success- 
ful one  before  you  give  any  opinion 
of  its  merit  or  adhesion  to  it,  either 
moral  or  otherwise.  The  allusion  is 
either  to  the  game  called  "  tip-cat," 
in  which  before  you  strike  you  must 
observe  which  way  the  "  cat "  has 
jumped  up,  or  to  the  cruel  sport  men- 
tioned above.  See  HANG-  ME  IN  A 
BOTTLE. 

He  soon  saw  which  way  the  cat  did  Jump, 
And  hia  company  he  offered  pltunp 
Tfu  Daft-meat  Man  (Universal  Songster,  1825) 

Sick  as  a  cat.  Cats  are  very  subject 
to  vomiting.  Hence  the  vomit  of  a 
drunkard  is  called  a  "cat,"  and  one 
13  said  to  cat,  or  to  shoot  the  cat  in  dis- 
carding it. 

To  bell  the  cat.    See  BELL. 

To  fight  Wee  Kilkenny  cats  To 
fight  till  both  sides  have  lost  their  all ; 
to  fight  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion and  pertinacity.  The  story  is 
that  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798 


Kilkenny  was  garrisoned  by  a  troop  of 
Hessian  soldiers,  who  amused  them- 
selves by  tying  two  cats  together  by 
their  tails  and  throwingthem  across  a 
clothes-line  to  fight.  The  authorities 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  "  sport," 
but,  on  the  officer  on  duty  approach- 
ing, one  of  the  troopers  cut  the  two 
tails  with  a  sword,  and  the  cats  made 
ofif.  When  the  officer  inquired  the 
meaning  of  the  bleeding  tads,  he  was 
told  that  two  cats  had  been  fighting 
and  had  devoured  each  other  all  but 
the  tails. 

Whatever  the  true  story,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  municipalities  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Irishtown  contended  so 
stoutly  about  their  respective  bound- 
aries and  rights  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  that  they  mutually  impover- 
ished each  other,  leaving  little  else 
than  "  two  tails  "  behind. 

To  grin  hTce  a  Cheshire  cat.  An  old 
simile,  popularized  by  Lewis  Carroll — 

"  Please  would  you  tell  me,"  Bald  Alice  a  little  timidly* 
"  why  your  oat  grins  like  that  ?  "    "  It's  a  Cheshire 
cat/'  said  the  Duchess,  "  and  that's  why  "—Alice  in 
Wonderland  (1865),  en.  vt 

The  phrase  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for,  but  it  has  been 
said  that  cheese  was  formerly  sold  in 
Cheshire  moulded  like  a  cat  that 
looked  as  though  it  was  grinning. 
The  humorous  explanation  is  that  the 
cats  there  know  that  Cheshire  is  a 
County  Palatine  (q.v.),  and  that  the 
idea  is  so  funny  that  they  are  per- 
petually amused  at  it '  The  phrase 
is  applied  to  persons  who  show  their 
teeth  and  gums  when  they  laugh. 

To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  To  dis- 
close a  secret.  It  was  formerly  a  trick 
among  country  folk  to  substitute  a  cat 
for  a  sucking-pig,  and  bring  it  in  a  bag 
to  market.  If  any  greenhorn  cho^e  to 
buy  a  "  pig  in  a  poke  "  without  ex- 
amination, all  very  well  \  but  if  he 
opened  the  sack,  "  he  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,"  and  the  trick  was  dis- 
closed. 

She  let  the  cat  oat  of  her  bag  of  verse  she  almost 

proposed  to  her  hero  in  rhyme.— MereMth     The  Egollti, 

To  live  a  cat  and  dog  life.  To  be 
always  snarling  and  quarrelling,  as  a 
cat  and  dog,  whose  aversion  to  each 
other  is  intense. 

There  will  be  jealonslec,  and  a  eat-and-dog  life  over 
yonder  worse  than  ever  —Cattyl*  Frederick  the  Great, 
voL  ilt  bfc.  tt. 

To  turn  cat-vyi-pan.  To  turn  traitor, 
to  be  a  turncoat.  The  phrase  seems 
to  be  the  FT.  tourner  cdte  en  peine  (to 
turn  sides  in  trouble). 

"When  George  in  pudding-time  came  o*er 

And  moderate  men  looked  big,  sir, 
I  turned  a  cat-in-pan  once  more, 

And  so  became  a  Whig,  sir         Viear  of  Bray 
There  Is  a  conning  which  we  in  England  call  the  turning 
af  the  art  i»  tt«  jxm ,   which  is.  when  that  which  a  man 
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says  to  another,  he  lavs  it  as  if  another  bad  said  it  to 
him.— Bacon    Stiays     Of  Qvmung 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  unknown. 
Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  says: — 

Imagined  by  some  to  be  tightly  -written  Catipan,  as 
coming  from  Caltpania.  An  unknown  correspondent 
imagines,  very  naturally,  that  it  la  corrupted  from  Cote  in 
tJutpan 

accepted    by 


Neither 

modern  philologists. 

Touch  not  a  cat  but  a  glove.  ^  The 
punning  motto  of  the  Mackintosh 
clan,  whose  crest  is  *'  a  cat-a-moun- 
tain  salient  guardant  proper,"  with 
for  supporters  "  two  cats  proper." 
"  Glove  here,  besides  its  obvious 
meaning,  stands  for  a  glawe,  the  old 
Scottish  broadsword  ;  thus,  the  motto 
bears  the  additional  meaning,  "  Don't 
meddle  with  the  Mountain  Oat  (i.e. 
the  Mackintosh  Clan)  without  a  broad- 
sword." Aja  early  meaning  of  "  but  " 
was  *'  without  "  or  "  except  " :  lor 
another  example  of  this  use,  see  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  Pa.  xix,  3. 

What  can  you  have  of  a  cat  but  her 
skin  2  Said  of  something  that  is  use- 
less for  any  purpose  but  one  In 
former  times  the  cat's  far  was  used  for 
trimming  cloaks  and  coats,  but  the 
flesh  is  no  good  for  anything. 

When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will 
play.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
absence  of  the  person  in  authority. 
An  old  proverb,  found  in  many  lan- 
guages. It  is  given  in  Ray's  Collec- 
tion. 

Cat  and  Fiddle.  This  public-house 
sign  has  been  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Caton  le  fidele,  meaning  Oaton,  who, 
at  some  unspecified  time,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  English  Governor  of 
Calais.  Authority  for  this  explana- 
tion is  lacking  ;  and  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  go  beyond  the  words  them- 
selves and  their  humorous  suggestion. 
In  Farringdon  (Devon)  is  the  sign  of 
La  Chatte  F^delet  in  commemoration 
of  a  faithful  cat,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  name  simply  indicated 
that  the  game  of  cat  (trap-ball)  and  a 
fiddle  for  dancing  were  provided  for 
customers.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  the  Dunciad  (i,  224)  refers  in  con- 
tempt to  Gibber  as  "  the  Bear  and 
Piddle  of  the  town." 

Cat  and  Kittens.  A  public-house 
sign,  alluding  to  the  range  of  pewter- 
pots  of  various  sizes  that  were  so 
called.  Stealing  these  pots  was  termed 
"  cat  and  kitten  sneaking." 

Cat  and  Mouse  Act.  To  play  cat  and 
mouse  with  one  is  "to  have  nim  on  a 
string  "  ;  while  he  is  in  your  power  to 
pretend  constantly  to  let  him  go,  but 
not  actually  to  do  so.  During  the 
Suffragette  disturbances  in  England  an 


Act  was  passed  with  the  object  of 
rendering  nugatory  the  tactics  of  im- 
prisoned suffragettes  who  went  on 
"  hunger-strike  "  with  the  intention 
of  reducing  themselves  to  such  a  state 
of  ill-health  that  the  authorities  would 
be  bound  to  release  them  or  let  them 
die.  Under  this  Act  such  "  hunger- 
strikers  "  could  be  set  at  liberty,  but 
were  liable  to  re-arrest  as  soon  as  they 
were  sufficiently  recovered  to  undergo 
the  remainder  of  their  sentence.  The 
Act  was  not  particularly  successful. 

Cat-call.  A  kind  of  whistle  used  at 
theatres  by  the  audience  to  express 
displeasure  or  impatience.  A  hideous 
noise  like  the  call  or  waul  of  a  cat. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  with  the  great  consort  oi 
cat-alls  .  to  see  BO  many  persons  of  quality  of 

both  sexes  assembled  together  a  kind  of  catcnranlitur 
— Spectator,  No  361  ^ 

Cat-eyed.    Able  to  see  m  the  dark. 

Cat  Ice.  Very  thin,  almost  trans- 
parent ice  from  which  the  water 
that  was  underneath  has  receded  ;  so 
slight  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  a  cat. 

Cat-lap.  A  contemptuous  name  for 
tea,  or  other  "  soft  "  drink  such  as  a 
cat  could  swallow ;  a  non-alcoholic 
liquor. 

A  more  accomplished  old  woman  never  drank  cat-lap. 
— Scott  JKedgaunMet,  ch.  xiL 

Cat  o'  mountain.  The  wild-cat ; 
also  the  leopard,  or  panther  ;  hence  a 
wild,  savage  sort  of  man. 

Cat-o'-nine-tails.  A  whip  with  nine 
lashes,  used  for  punishing  offenders, 
briefly  called  a  cat ;  probably  so  called 
because  it  can  be  said  to  "  scratch  " 
the  back  as  a  cat  might.  Popular 
superstition  says  that  it  has  mne  tails 
because  a  flogging  by  a  "  trinity  of 
trinities  "  would  be  both  more  sacred 
and  more  efficacious.  Lilburn  was 
scourged,  in  1637,  with  a  whip  having 
only  three  lashes,  but  there  were 
twenty  knots  in  each  tail,  and,  as  he 
received  a  lash  every  three  paces  be- 
tween the  Fleet  and  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Cook  says  that  60,000  stripes  were  in- 
flicted. Titus  Gates  was  scourged,  in 
the  reign  of  James  II,  with  a  cat 
having  six  lashes,  and,  between  New- 
gate and  Tyburn,  received  as  many  as 
17,000  lashes.  The  cat-o'-nine-tails 
once  used  in  the  British  army  and 
navy  is  no  longer  employed  there,  but 
a  modified  form  of  it  is  still  used  in  the 
punishment  of  civilian  ruffians. 

Cat  Stane.  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain monoliths  in  Scotland  (there  is 
one  near  Kirkliston,  Lmlithgow),  so 
called  from  Celtic  cath,  a  battle,  be- 
cause they  mark  the  site  of  some 
battle.  They  are  not  Druidical  stones. 
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Cat's  Cradle.  A  game  played  with  a 
piece  of  twine  by  two  children.  The 
guess  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of 
cratch-cradle,  or  the  manger  cradle  in 
•which  the  infant  Saviour  was  laid 
(cratch  is  the  Fr.  creche,  a  rack  or 
manger),  is  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence. 

Cat's  eye.  A  vitreous  variety  of 
quartz,  found  principally  in  Ceylon  and 
Malabar,  and,  when  cut  en  cabochon, 
used  as  a  precious  stone. 

Cat's  Foot.  To  hve  under  the  cat's 
foot.  To  be  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment ,  to  be  henpecked.  A  mouse 
under  the  paw  of  a  cat  lives  but  by 
sufferance  and  at  the  cat's  pleasure. 

Cat's  Melody,  The.    Squalling. 

The  children  were  playing  the  cat's  melody  to  keep 
their  mother  In  countenance.  —  W  £  Ytat*  Fairy  Tides 
of  (he  Irith  Peasantry,  p  238 

Cat's  Paw.  To  be  mad#  a  cat's  paw 
of,  i  e.  the  tool  of  another,  the  medium 
of  doing  another's  dirty  work.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  fable  of  the  monkey 
who  wanted  to  get  some  roasted  chest- 
nuts from  the  fire,  and  used  the  paw  of 
his  friend,  the  cat,  for  the  purpose. 

I  had  no  Intention  of  becoming  a  cat's  paw  to  draw 
European  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  —  Com  Rodgers 

At  sea,  light  air  during  a  calm  caus- 
ing a  ripple  on  the  water,  and  indicat- 
ing a  storm,  is  called  by  sailors  a  cat's 
pavu,  and  seamen  affirm  that  the 
frolics  of  a  cat  indicate  a  gale 

Cat's  Sleep.  A  light  sleep,  taken 
while  sitting  in  a  chair  ,  a  sham  sleep, 
like  that  of  a  cat  watching  a  mouse. 

Catacomb.  A  subterranean  gallery 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  especially 
those  at  Rome.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  till  about 
the  oth  century  of  our  era  (though  the 
catacombs  themselves  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  used  for  burial,  long  before), 
and  then  only  in  connexion  with  one 
cemetery,  that  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the 
Appian  Way  This  was  called  the 
Ccemetenum  Catacumbas,  or,  shortly, 
Catacumbas,  which  name  in  course  of 
time  was  applied  equally  to  similar 
cemeteries.  Catacumbas  was  probably, 
therefore,  a  place-name,  denoting  the 
site  of  this  particular  cemetery. 

The  most  awful  Idea  connected  with  the  catacombs  la 
their  Interminable  extent,  and  the  possibility  of 
astray  in  the  labyrinth  of  darkness  —Hawthorn* 


Catai'an.  A  native  of  Cathay  or 
China  ,  hence,  a  thief,  liar,  or  scoun- 
drel, because  the  Chinese  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  such, 

I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though  the  priest  of 
the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man  —  Shakftpeare  ' 
Merry  Wtoes.  II,  1 


Catamaran.  A  scraggy  old  woman, 
a  vixen ;  so  called  by  a  play  on  the 
first  syllable.  It  properly  means  a  raft 
consisting  of  three  logs  lashed  together 
with  ropos ;  used  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandol  and  Madras. 

No,  you  old  catamaran,  though  you  pretend  you  never 
read  novels  — Thackeray  Lovel  the  Widower, 

ch  L 

Cataphryg'ians.  A  sect  of  Montan- 
ist  heretics,  which  arose  in  the  2nd 
century :  so  called  because  it  was  in 
Phrygia  that  Montanus  first  ex- 
pounded his  errors  to  them 

Catastrophe  (Gr.  kata,  downwards, 
strephein,  to  turn).  A  turning  upside 
down.  Originally  used  of  the  change 
ttbich  produces  the  denouement  of  a 
drama,  which  is  usually  a  "  turning 
upside  down  "  of  the  beginning  of  the 
plot. 

Catch  Catch  as  catch  can.  Get  by 
hook  or  crook  all  you  can  ;  a  phrase 
from  the  child's  game  of  this  name,  or 
from  the  method  of  wrestling  so  called, 
in  which  the  wrestlers  are  allowed  to 
get  a  grip  anyhow  or  anywhere. 

All  must  catch  that  catch  can.— Johnson  Rambler, 
TXo  197 

Catch  me  at  it.  Most  certainly  I 
shall  never  do  what  you  say. 

"  Catch  me  going  to  London  1 "  exclaimed  Vixen. — 
Miss  Braddon  Vixen. 

Catch  weights.  A  term  in  racing 
meaning  without  restrictions  as  to 
weight. 

first  catch  your  hare.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  "  Mrs.  Glasse,"  in 
the  Art  of  Cookery,  gave  this  direction  ; 
but  the  exact  words  are,  "  Take  your 
hare  when  it  is  cased,  and  make  a 
pudding,  .  . .  etc."  To  "  case  "  means 
to  take  on:  the  skin,  as  in  All's  Well 
hi,  6,  "  We'll  make  you  some  sport 
with  the  fox  ere  we  case  hua," 
"  First  catch  your  hare,"  however,  is 
a  very  old  phrase,  and  in  the  13th 
century  Bracton  (Bk.  iv,  tit  i,  ch.  xxi, 
sec.  4)  has  these  words: 

Vulgarlter  dicitur  quod  primo  oportet  cervum  caper?, 
et  postea,  cum  captus  fuerit,  ilium  excorlare  (It is  vulgailv 
said  that  you  must  first  catch  your  deer,  and  then,  when 
It  la  caught,  skin  It) 

"  Mrs.  Glasse  "  was  the  pen-name 
of  Dr.  John  Hill  (1716-75),  who  pub- 
lished The  Art  of  Cookery  made  Plain 
and  Easy  m  1747  as  By  a  Lady:  the 
pseudonym  was  addod  later. 

To  be  caught  bending.  To  be  caught 
at  a  disadvantage  If  you  catch  a 
small  boy  bending  over  it  is  easy  to 
smack  him  on  that  portion  of  his 
anatomy  provided  by  nature  for  the 
purpose.  Prom  a  popfular  song  of 
about  1912,  the  rrtfram  a£  which  is: — 
What  hoi  If  I  catch  you  bending  I 

To  be  caught  napping*  To  suffer 
some  disadvantage  ^tole  on!  one's 
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Catgut 


guard.  Pheasants,  hares,  and  other 
animals  are  sometimes  surprised 
"  napping." 

To  catch  a  crab.  In  rowing,  to  be 
struck  with  the  handle  of  one's  oar  ; 
to  fall  backwards,  This  occurs  when 
the  rower  leaves  his  oar  too  long  in  the 
water  before  repeating  the  stroke. 

To  catch  a  tartar.  Said  of  the  biter 
bit.  Grose  says  an  Irish  soldier  in  the 
Imperial  service,  in  a  battle  against 
the  Turks,  shouted  to  his  comrade  that 
he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  "  Bring  him 
along,  then,"  said  his  mate.  "  But  he 
won't  come,"  cried  Paddy.  "  Then 
come  along  yourself,"  said  his  com- 
rade. "Ajrah!"  replied  Paddy,  "  I 
wish  I  could,  but  he  won't  let  me." 

We  are  like  the  man  who  boasted  of  having  caught  a 
Tartar  when  the  fact  was  that  the  Tartar  had  c  »ught  him. 
— Caution*  for  tiu  Timet 

To  catch  on.  To  make  its  way  ;  to 
become  popular  As  in 

One  can  never  tell  -what  sort  of  song  will  catch  on  with 
the  public,  but  the  one  that  does  is  a  little  gold  mine. 

To  catch  out.  In  cricket,  is  to  catch 
the  ball  of  a  batsman,  whereby  the 
striker  is  ruled  out,  that  is,  must 
relinquish  his  bat.  Hence,  when  one 
is  convicted  of  telling  a  he  one  is  said 
to  be  "  caught  out." 

To  catch  the  Speaker's  eye.  To  find 
the  eye  of  the  Speaker  fixed  on  you ; 
to  be  observed  by  the  Speaker.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  th<*  member  on 
whom  the  eye  of  the  Speaker  is  fixed 
has  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
House. 

To  he  upon  the  catch.  To  he  in 
wait :  to  try  to  catch  one  tripping. 

You'll  catch  it.  You'll  get  severely 
punished.  Here  "  it  "  stands  for  the 
undefined  punishment,  such  as  a  whip- 
ping, a  scolding,  or  other  unpleasant 
consequence. 

Catch- club.  A  member  of  the  Catch- 
club.  A  bum-bailiff,  a  tipstaff,  a  con- 
stable. The  pun  is  obvious. 

Catchpenny.  A  worthless  article 
puffed  off  to  catch  the  pennies  of  those 
who  are  f  oohsh  enough  to  buy  them. 

Catchpole.  A  constable ;  a  law 
officer  whose  business  it  was  to  appre- 
hend criminals.  This  is  nothing  to  do 
with  a  pole  or  staff,  nor  with  poll,  the 
head,  but  is  medieval  Lat.,  chas&i- 
pullus,  one  who  hunts  or  chases  fowls 
(pulluSt  a  fowl). 

Catchword.  A  popular  cry,  a  word 
or  a  phrase  adopted  by  any  party  for 
political  or  other  purposes.  "  Three 
acres  and  a  cow,  *'  Your  food  will 
cost  you  more,"  "  What  did  you  do 
in  the  Great  War,  daddy  ?  "  "  Hang 
the  Kaiser,"  are  good  examples. 

In  printing,  the  first  word  on  a  page 


which  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
ceding page  is  known  as  the  catch- 
word ;  for  the  last  two  hundred  years 
its  use  has  been  gradually  dying  out  : 
and  it  is  now  dead,  except  in  books  of 
an  intentionally  archaic  format.  The 
first  book  so  printed  was  a  Tacitus,  by 
John  de  Spira,  1469. 

Printers  also  use  the  same  name  for 
the  main  words  in  a  dictionary  ,  t  e. 
those  at  the  start  of  each  article, 
printed  in  bold  type  so  as  to  catch  the 
eye. 

In  theatrical  parlance,  the  ewe,  i.e. 
the  last  word  or  so  of  an  actor's 
speech,  is  called  the  catchword. 

Catechu'men.  One  taught  by  word 
of  mouth  (Gr.  katecheein,  to  din  into 
the  ears).  Those  about  to  be  baptized 
in  the  early  Church  were  first  taught 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  then  catechized 
on  their  religious  faith  and  duties* 

Cater-cousin.  An  intimate  friend  ; 
a  remote  kinsman.  The  name  is  not 
connected  with  a  supposed  (but  never 
possible)  Fr.  quatre-cousin,  a  fourth 
cousin  ;  it  probably  has  reference  to 
persons  being  catered  for  together,  or 
boarded  together,  who  would  natur- 
ally become  more  or  less  intimate  : 
"  friends  so  familiar  that  they  eat 
together  "  (Nares). 

Violante  up  and  down  was  voluble 
In  whatsoever  pair  of  eyes  would  perk 
Prom  ffoody,  gossip,  cater-cousin,  sib, 
Curious  to  peep  at  the  inside  of  things 

£r<ncninQ    Ring  and  the  £ooJs,  II,  Oil. 
EJs  master  and  he,  saving  your  worship's  reverence, 
are   scarce    cater-cousLna  —  Shakespeare       Merchant   of 


Catgut.  Cord  of  various  thicknesses, 
made  from  the  intestines  of  animals 
(usually  sheep,  and  never  cats),  and 
used  for  strings  of  musical  instruments. 
Why  it  should  have  been  called  cal- 
gut  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, unless  it  is  with  some  humor- 
ous allusion  to  the  sound  produced  by 
them,  which  may  resemble  caterwaul- 
ing, or  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  kit- 
gut,  kit  being  an  old  word  for  a  small 
fiddle.  In  support  of  this  we  have  the 
following  from  Cartwright's  The  Or- 
dinary (1634):  — 
Hearsay  Do  you  not  hear  her  guts  already  squeak 

Like  Jdt-strings  ? 
SHcer.      Th'  y  must  come  to  that  within 

This  two  or  three  years  .  by  that  time  she'll  be 
True  perfect  cat.  Act  I  2 

Here's  a  tune  indeed  1  pish. 
I  had  rather  hear  one  ballad  sung  i*  the  nose  now 
Than  all  these  simpering  tunes  played  upon  cat's-guta 
And  sung  by  little  kitlings 

Middldon     Women  Beware  Women,  ill,  2. 

Shakespeare,     however,     definitely 
gives  catgut  its  true  origin  •  — 

Now,  divine  air  t  Now  is  his  soul  ravished  !  Is  it  not 
strange  that  sheep's  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of  men's 
bodies  ?  Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all's  done.  — 
Much  Ado,  ii,  3. 


Catgut  scraper,    A  fiddler* 
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Cath'arl,  or  Catharists.  Novatian 
heretics.  The  name  means  "  the 
Pure,"  and  it  was  assumed  by,  or 
applied  to,  many  later  sects,  such  as 
the  Paulicians,  Mamcheans,  Wai- 
denses,  and  even  the  English  Puritans 

Catharine,  St.  St.  Catharine  was  a 
virgin  of  royal  descent  in  Alexandria, 
who  publicly  confessed  the  Christian 
faith  at  a  sacrificial  feast  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  Maximi'nus,  for  which 
confession  she  was  put  to  death  by 
torture  by  means  of  a  wheel  like  that 
of  a  chaff-cutter.  Hence 

Catharine  whyel,  a  sort  of  firework  ; 
also,  a  turning  head  over  heels  on  the 
hands.  Boys  in  the  street,  etc.,  often 
do  so  to  catch  a  penny  or  so  from 
passers-by. 

Catharine-wheel  republics.  "  Re- 
publics," says  Mr.  Lowell,  "  always  in 
revolution  while  the  powder  lasts." 

Catharine- wheel  window*  A  wheel- 
window,  sometimes  called  a  rose- 
window,  with  radiating  divisions. 

The  Order  of  St.  Catharine.  A 
Russian  order  founded  for  ladies  of 
the  nobility  by  Peter  the  Great  after 
his  naval  victory  of  Aland  in  1714,  and 
so  named  in  compliment  to  his  wife. 
Catharine. 

To  braid  St.  Catharine's  tresses.  To 
live  a  virgin. 

Thou  art  too  Mr  to  be  left  to  braid  St.  Catharine's  tresses 
LonfffeUow    Swmgeline 

Cath'arists.    See  CATHARI. 

Cathay'.  Marco  Polo's  name  for  a 
country  in  Eastern  Asia,  roughly 
identical  with  Northern  China  ;  from 
Ki-tah,  the  name  of  the  ruling 
race  in  those  parts  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathav 
Tennyton    Loeksley  Hall 

Cathead.  See  To  cat  the  anchor, 
under  CAT  PROVERBS  AND  SAYINGS. 

Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation. 

The  ancient  cathedrals  that  existed  in 
England  before  Henry  VIII  founded 
and  endowed  new  cathedrals  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  monas- 
teries. These  latter  are  known  as 
Cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation. 

Catherine.    See  CATHARINE. 

Cath'olic.  The  word  (Gr*  katTioliTcos, 
general,  universal)  means  general, 
universal,  comprehensive — a  sense 
which  is  seen  m  such  a  sentence  as 
Wordsworth's — 

Creed  and  test 

Vanish  before  the  unreserved  embrace 
Of  catholic  humanity. 

EcdesltMtoA  Sonnet*,  HI,  xxxvi. 

Hence,  from  the  Church  point  of  view, 
it  distinguishes  first  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  as  apart  from 


heretics,  and  infidels  "  :  secondly,  a 
member  of  a  Church  which  claims  the 
Apostolic  Succession  and  direct  de- 
scent from  the  earliest  body  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  thirdly,  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  i.e.  the  West- 
ern or  Latin  branch  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  (or  universal)  Church  which 
was  formed  at  the  Great  Schism  be- 
ginning in  the  9th  century  and  ending 
in  1054,  the  Greek  (or  Orthodox) 
Church  forming  the  other  section.  See 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

ALphonso  I,  King  of  Asturias,  739- 
757,  was  surnamed  The  Catholic  on 
account  of  his  zeal  in  erecting  and 
endowing  monasteries  and  churches. 
See  CATHOLIC  KING. 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.    The 

name  given  to  the  followers  of  Edward 
Irving  (1792-1834),  and  to  the  Church 
founded  by  him  in  1829  Also  called 
Irvingites. 

Catholic  Church.  The  entire  body 
of  Christians  considered  as  a  whole,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Churches  and 
sects  into  which  it  has  divided.  When 
the  Western  Church  broke  off  from  the 
Eastern  (see  CATHOLIC  above),  the 
Eastern  called  itself  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  the  Western  adopted  the 
term  Catholic.  At  the  Reformation 
the  Western  Church  was  called  by  the 
Reformers  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  called  the  "  Protestant 
Church,"  the  "  Reformed  National 
Church,"  or  the  *(  Anglo- Catholic 
Church."  Many  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church  still  consider  and  call 
themselves  Catholics  ,•  and  they  are 
perfectly  justified  in  so  doing,  for  the 
Roman,  though  claiming  to  be  the 
first  in  direct  descent,  is  not  the  only 
Catholic  Church. 

Catholic  Epistles,  Those  Epistles  in 
the  New  Testament  not  addressed  to 
any  particular  church  or  individual ; 
the  general  epistles,  viz.  those  of 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  and  the  first 
of  John ;  2  John  is  addressed  to  a 
"  lady,"  and  3  John  to  Gaius,  and 
these  are  usually  included. 

Catholic  King,  or  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty.  A  title  given  by  the  Pope  to 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon  (1474- 
1516),  for  expelling  the  Moors  from 
Spain.  Cp  RELIGIOUS. 

Catholic  League.  A  confederacy  of 
Catholics  formed  in  1614  to  counter- 
balance the  Evangelic  League  (qa.)  of 
Bohemia.  The  two  Leagues  kept  Ger- 
many in  perpetual  disturbance,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  Thirty  Yeara' 
War  (1618-48). 
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Catholic  Roll.  A  document  which 
English  Boman  Catholics  were  obliged 
to  sign  on  taking  their  seats  as  Member 
of  Parliament.  It  was  abolished,  and 
a  single  oath  prescribed  to  all  mem- 
bers by  the  29,  30  Victoria,  c.  19  (1866) 

Catholl'eon.  A  panace'a,  a  uni- 
versal remedy. 

Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  recommend, 
As  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay, 
My  wonderful  cathollcon. 

Longf&aw     The  Golden  Leffend,  I 

Catholicos.  The  head  of  the  Assy- 
nan  Nestorians.  Now  called  the 
Patriarch  of  Armenia. 

Catiline's  Conspiracy.  Lucius  Ser- 
gius  Catilina,  B.C.  64,  conspired  with  a 
large  number  of  dissolute  young  nobles 
to  plunder  the  Roman  treasury,  ex- 
tirpate the  senate,  and  fire  the  capitol. 
Cicero,  who  was  consul,  got  fuU  in- 
formation of  the  plot,  and  delivered  his 
first  Oration  against  Catiline  Novem- 
ber 8th,  63,  whereupon  Catiline  quitted 
Borne.  Next  day  Cicero  delivered  his 
second  Oration,  and  several  of  the  con- 
spirators were  arrested.  On  December 
4th  Cicero  made  his  third  Oration,  re- 
specting what  punishment  should  be 
accorded  to  the  conspirators.  And  on 
December  5th,  after  his  fourth  Ora- 
tion, sentence  of  death  was  passed. 
Catiline  tried  to  eseape  into  Gaul,  but, 
being  intercepted,  he  was  slain  fight- 
ing, B.C.  62. 

Catius.  In  Pope's  Moral  Essays 
(Bpist.  i),  intended  for  Charles  Darti- 
quinave  (1664-1737),  an  epicure  and 
humorist  who  became  the  royal  Pur- 
veyor-general, He  preferred  "  a 
rogue  with  venison  to  a  rogue  with- 
out." 

Catkins*  The  inflorescence  of  hazel, 
birch,  willow,  and  some  other  trees  , 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
cat's  tail. 

See  the  yellow  catkins  cover 
All  the  alender  wUlo-wH  over 

Mary  Sowitt     Voice  of  Spring 

Cat-lap.    See  under  CAT. 

Cato,  He  is  a  Cato.  A  man  of 
simple  life,  severe  morals,  self-denying 
habits,  strict  justice,  brusque  manners, 
blunt  of  speech,  and  of  undoubted 
patriotism,  like  the  Roman  censor  of 
that  name  (B  c.  234-149). 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy.  A  scheme 
entertained  by  Arthur  Thistlewood 
and  other  conspirators  to  overthrow 
the  Government  by  assassinating  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  (February,  1820), 
So  called  from  Cato  Street,  Edgware 
Road,  where  their  meetings  were  held. 

Catsup.    See  KETCHUP. 

Catum,  Al  [  the  strong] .  A  bow  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  when 


the  property  of  the  Jews  of  Medi'na 
was  confiscated.  In  the  first  battle 
the  prophet  drew  it  with  such  force 
that  it  snapped  in  two. 

Caucus.  An  American  word,  first 
recorded  as  having  been  used  in  Bos- 
ton about  1750,  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish political  slang  and  popularized  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain  about  1878.  In 
America  it  means  a  meeting  of  some 
division,  large  or  small,  of  a  political 
or  legislative  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  upon  a  united  course  of  action 
in  the  mam  assembly.  In  England  it 
has  a  disparaging  significance  and  is 
applied  opprobrionsly  to  an  inner  com- 
mittee or  organization  which  seeks  to 
manage  affairs  behind  the  backs  of  its 
party,  or  to  concert  measures  for 
carrying  out  their  political  wishes  in 
private.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
unknown,  but  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  Algonquin  word  cau-cau-as-u, 
one  who  advises. 

In  all  these  places  la  a  severall  commander,  which  thev 
call  Werowance,  except  the  Chickahamanians,  who  are 
governed  by  the  priests  and  their  Assistants,  or  their 
Elders  called  Cato-aueuxuiou0fo*  —Capt.  John  Smith' t 
"  Travels  in.  Virgin**  " ,  6&  Voyage,  1606 

This  day  the  caucus  club  meets  .  in  the  garret  of 
Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment.-- John 
Adam*  Diary,  voL  11,  p  164,  February,  1763 

Caudine  Forks.  A  narrow  pass  in 
the  mountains  near  Capua,  now  called 
the  Valley  of  ArpaU.  It  was  here  that 
the  Boman  army,  under  the  consuls 
T.  Veturius  Calvr'nus  and  Sp,  Pos- 
tu'mius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites  (B.C.  321),  and  were  made  to 
pass  under  the  yoke. 

Hard  as  it  was  to  abandon  an  enterprise  BO  very  dear  to 
him  .  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  more  prudent 

course  of  passing  under  (He)  the  Caudine  Forks  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  leave  Maximilian  and  the  French 
bondholders  to  their  fate.— Standard,  Nov  17th,  1SG9 

Caudle.  Any  sloppy  mess,  especi- 
ally that  sweet  mixture  of  gruel  and 
wine  or  spirits  given  by  nurses  to  re- 
cently confined  women  and  their 
"  gossips  "  who  call  to  see  the  baby 
during  the  first  month.  The  word 
simply  means  something  warm  (Lat. 
cahdus). 

Caudle  Lecture.  A  curtain  lecture. 
The  term  is  derived  from  a  series  of 
papers  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  which  were 
published  in  Punch  (1846).  These 
papers  represent  Job  Caudle  as  a 
patient  sufferer  of  the  lectures  of  his 
nagging  wife  after  they  had  gone  to 
bed  and  the  curtains  were  drawn. 

Caught  Napping.    See  under  CATCH. 

Caul.  The  membrane  on  the  head 
of  some  new-born  infants,  supposed  to 
be  a  charm  against  death  by  drowning. 

To  be  born  with  a  caul  was  with  the 
Romans  tantamount  to  our  phrase, 
"  To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
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one's  mouth,"  meaning  "  born  to  good 
luck."  M.  Francisque-Michel,  in  his 
Philologie-Compare'e,  p.  83,  4,  says: 
"  Calle,  esr>ece  de  coiffure,  est  synonyme 
de  coiffe1"  and  quotes  the  proverb, 
"  Sie.  Migorce  '  nous  sommes  ne*es 
cpiff&s."  (La  Come'die  des  Proverbes, 

Cauld-lad,  The,  of  Hilton  Hall.  A 
house-spirit,  who  moved  about  the 
furniture  during  the  night.  Being  re- 
solved to  banish  him,  the  inmates  left 
for  him  a  green  cloak  and  hood,  before 
the  kitchen- fire,  which  so  delighted  him 
that  he  never  troubled  the  house  any 
more ,  but  sometimes  he  might  be 
heard  singing — 

Here's  ft  cloak,  and  here's  a  hood, 

The  cauld-lad  of  Hilton  will  do  no  more  good. 

Cauline,  Sir.  The  hero  of  one  of  the 
ballads  in  Percy's  Reliques.  He  lived 
in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Ireland, 
and  "  used  to  serve  the  wine."  He 
fell  in  love  with  Christabelle,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  secretly  plighted  her 
troth  to  him,  but  the  king  discovered 
the  lovers  in  a  bower,  and  banished  Sir 
Cauline.  He,  however,  returned  just 
in  time  to  slay  a  "  Soldain  "  who  was 
seeking  her  hand,  but  died  of  the 
wounds  received  in  the  combat ;  and 
the  fair  Christabelle  died  of  grief, 
having  "  burst  her  gentle  hearte  in 
twayne." 

Cau'rus.  The  Latin  name  for  the 
west-north-west  wind,  Anglicized  by 
Chaucer  as  Chorus. 

the  sonne  la  hid  whan  the  sterres  ben  clustred 
by  a  route  winde  highte  Chorus  — BoeOwus  Bk.i, 
Mett.  iii. 

The  ground  by  piercing  Cauras  seared 

Thomson     Cattle  of  Indolence,  it,  78 

Causa  causans.  The  initiating 
cause  ;  the  primary  cause. 

Causa  causata  The  cause  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  causa  causans; 
the  secondary  cause. 

Causa  vera  (a)  The  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  an  effect ;  (b)  a  cause  veri- 
fiable by  independent  evidence  (Mill.) 

In  theology  God  is  th"  cauta  cavuaw,  and  creation  the 
cauta  cantata  The  presence  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
is  the  causa  vera  of  daylight,  and  his  withdrawal  below 
the  horizon  is  the  causa  vera  of  night 

Cause,  The.  A  mission  ;  the  object 
or  project 

To  make  common  cause  To  work 
for  the  same  object.  Here  "  cause  " 
is  the  legal  term,  meaning  pro  o*  con, 
as  it  may  be,  the  cause  or  side  of  the 
question  advocated. 

Cause  cel>ebre  (Fr.) .  Any  famous  law 
case  or  trial 

Causes.  Aristotelian  causes  are 
these  four: 

(1)  The  Efficient  Cause.  That  which 
immediately  produces  the  effect. 


(2)  The  Material  Cause.   The  matter 
on  which  (1)  works. 

(3)  The  Formal  Cause.    The  Essence 
or  "  Form  "  (—  group  of  attributes) 
introduced   into   the   matter   by  the 
efficient  cause 

(4)  The   Final  or    Ultimate  Cause. 
The  purpose  or  end  for  which  the 
thing  exists  or  the  causal  change  takes 
place     But   God   is   called   the  ulti- 
mate Final  Cause,  since,  according  to 
Aristotle,   all  things  tend,  so  far  as 
they    can,   to    realize    some    Divine 
attribute. 

God  is  also  called  The  First  Cause, 
or  the  Cause  Causeless,  beyond  which 
even  imagination  cannot  go. 

Causerle.  Gossip,  small-talk;  m 
journalism  a  chatty  kind  of  essay  or 
article, da,  set  of  gossipy  paragraphs. 
(Fr.  causer,  to  chat.) 

Cau'telous.  Cautious,  cunning, 
treacherous.  (Lat.  caut&la,  from  cav§rc, 
to  beware.) 

Caught  with  cattteloue  baits 

SJtaketpeare    Goriolanut,  iv,  l. 
Swear  priests  and  cowards  and  men  cautelous 

Julius  OCMOT,  ii,  1. 

Cau'ther,  Al.  The  lake  of  Paradise, 
the  waters  of  which  are  sweet  as  honey, 
cold  as  snow,  and  clear  as  crystal.  He 
who  once  tastes  thereof  will  never 
thirst  again.  (The  Koran.) 

Caution  Money.  A  sum  deposited 
before  entering  college,  or  an  Inn  of 
Court,  etc.,  by  way  of  security  for  good 
behaviour. 

Cavalie'r.  A  horseman  ,  whence  a 
knight,  a  gentleman.  (Lat.  caballus, 
a  horse.) 

Personages  styled  The  Cavalier. 

Eon  de  Beaumont  (1728-1810), 
French  diplomat  and  secret  agent ; 
Chevaher  d'Eon. 

Charles  Breydel  (1677-1744),  Flem- 
ish landscape  painter. 

Francesco  Cairo  (Cavaliere  del  Cairo] 
(1598-1674},  Italian  historical  and 
portrait  painter. 

Jean  le  Clerc,  le  chevalier  (1587- 
1633),  French  painter. 

Giov.  Battista  Marim  (1569-1625), 
Italian  poet ,  II  cavalier. 

Andrew  Michael  Ramsay  (1686- 
1743),  Scottish-French  writer. 

Cavalier'  or  Cheval'ier  de  St.  George. 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  called 
"  the  Pretender,"  or  "  the  Old  Pre- 
tender "  (1688-1765). 

The  Young  Cavalier  or  the  Sonnie 
Chevalier.  Edward,  the  "  Young  Pre- 
tender "  (1720-85). 

Cavaliere  servente  (Ital.).  A  cava- 
lier in  attendance  ;  especially  a  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  running  about 
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after  a  married  woman  j    much  the 
same  as  a  cicisbeo  (qv.). 

An  English  lady  asked  of  an  Italian, 
What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing  some  women  set  a  value  on 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 

Call'd  "  cavalier  servente  "  ?  a  Pygmalion 
Whose  statues  -warm  (I  fear,  alas  I  too  true  't  is) 

Beneath  his  art     The  dame,  press'd  to  disclose  them 

Said  —  "  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  suppose  them." 
Don  Juan,  IX,  U, 


Cavalie'rs.  Adherents  of  Charles  I. 
Those  of  the  opposing  Parliament 
party  were  called  Roundheads  (q.v.). 

CavalT.  "  King  Arthur's  hound  of 
deepest  mouth."  (Idylls  of  the  King  ; 
Enid.) 

Cave  in.  Shut  up  '  have  done  t  I'll 
cave  in  his  head  (break  it).  His  fortune 
has  caved  in  (has  failed).  The  bank  has 
caved  in  (come  to  a  smash).  The  affair 
caied,  in  (fell  through).  Common 
American  expressions. 

In  mining,  after  a  shaft  has  been 
sunk  the  earth  round  the  sides  falls  or 
caves  in,  unless  properly  boarded  ;  and 
if  the  mine  does  not  answer,  no  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  a  caving  in. 

Cave  of   Adullam.    See  ADULLAM- 

ITES. 

Cav'eat.  Lat  ,  "let  him  beware  "  : 
a  notice  directing  the  recipient  to  re- 
frain from  some  act  pending  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court.  Hence, 

To  enter  a  caveat.  To  ^ive  legal 
notice  that  the  opponent  is  not  to 
proceed  with  the  suit  in  hand  until 
the  party  giving  the  notice  has  been 
heard  ;  to  give  a  warning  or  admoni- 
tion. 

Cav'eat  emptor.  Lat.,  "  let  the 
purchaser  beware  "  ;  i.e.  the  buyer 
must  keep  his  eyes  open,  for  the  bar- 
gain he  agrees  to  is  binding.  The  full 
legal  maxim  is:  — 

Caveat  emptor,  quia  igno^are  non  c'e'jult  qucd  Jus 
alienum  emit—  Let  a  purchaser  beware,  for  he  ought  not 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  property  which  he  is 
buying  from  another  party 

Cavel.  A  parcel  or  allotment  of 
land  ;  originally,  a  lot  (that  is  cast). 
From  Dut  Icavel,  a  lot,  whence  kavelnt 
to  assign  by  lot. 

Caviare.  The  roe  of  the  sturgeon, 
pickled,  salted,  and  prepared  for  use 
as  a  relish.  Caviare  is  an  acquired 
taste  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  appreci- 
ated by  people  until  they  have  got 
used  to  it  ;  hence  Shakespeare's  caviare 
to  the  general  (Hamlet.  11,  2),  above  the 
taste  or  comprehension  of  ordinary 
people. 

He  [Cobbett]  most,  I  think,  be  caviare  to  the  Whigs 
Table-talk. 


Cavo-rilie'vo.  "  Relief,"  cut  below 
the  original  surface,  the  highest  parts 
of  the  figure  being  on  a  level  with  the 
surface. 


Caxon,  A  worn-out  wig :  also  a 
big  cauliflower  wig,  worn  out  or  not. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word 
is  from  the  personal  name  Caxon. 

People  scarce  could  decide  on  Its  phiz, 
Which  looked  wisest— the  eaxon  or  jowl 

Peter  Pindar     Th&  Portfolio 

Ce'an.  The  Cean  poet.  Simon'ides, 
of  Ce'os. 

The  Cean  and  the  Teian  muse, 
Byron     Don  Juan  (Song ,  The  Itle*  of  Greets) 

Cecilia,  St.  A  Roman  lady  who 
underwent  martyrdom  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury She  is  the  patron  saint  of  the 
blind,  being  herself  blind  ;  she  is  also 
patroness  of  musicians,  and  **  inventor 
of  the  organ." 

At  length  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Tnventress  of  the  vocal  frame. 

Drydtn     Alexander'!  Feast. 

According  to  tradition  an  angel  fell  in 
love  with  her  for  her  musical  skill,  and 
used  nightly  to  visit  her.  Her  hus- 
band saw  the  heavenly  visitant,  who 
gave  to  both  a  crown  of  martyrdom 
which  he  brought  from  Paradise. 
Dryden  and  Pope  have  written  odes 
in  her  f  honour,  and  both  speak  of  her 
charming  an  angel  by  her  musical 
powers . 

He  [Timotheus]  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  [Cecilia]  brought  an  angel  down. 

JDryfon     Al&and&'t  featt 

Cecil's  Fast.  A  dinner  off  fish. 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  chief 
minister  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  nearly 
forty  years,  introduced  a  Bill  to  enjoin 
the  eating  of  fish  on  certain  days  in 
order  to  restore  the  fish  trade. 

Cedilla.  The  mark  (5)  under  a 
French  sibilant  c.  This  mark  is  the 
letter  z,  which  was  originally  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  c  but  afterwards 
beneath  it.  (Ital.  zediglia,  Lat.  zeti- 
cula,  a  little  z,  diminutive  of  Gr.  seta.) 

Ceelict,  St.  An  English  name  of  St. 
Calixtus,  who  is  commemorated  on 
October  14th,  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings. 

Brown  Willis  tells  us  there  was  a 
tablet  once  in  Battle  parish  church 
with  these  words: 

This  place  of  war  is  Battle  called,  because  in  battle  here 
Quite  conquered  and  o'erthrown  the  English  nation  were. 
This  slaughter  happened  to  them  upon.  St.  Ceelict'e  day, 

etc. 

Celestial  City.  Heaven  is  so  called 
by  John  Bunyan  in  his  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress* 

Celestial  Empire.  China ;  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Tien  Chao,  literally 
"  heavenly  dynasty,"  alluding  to  the 
belief  that  the  old  Emperors  were  in 
direct  descent  from  the  gods.  Hence, 
the  Chinese  themselves  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  Celestials. 

Celes'tians.  Another  name  for  the 
Pelagians  (q.v.)t  from  Celestius>  a  di^* 
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ciple  of  Pela'gius.  St.  Jerome  called 
him  '*  a  blockhead  swollen  with  Scotch 
pottage  "  —  Scotch  being,  in  this  case, 
what  we  now  call  Irish. 

Celestines.  An  order  of  reformed 
Benedictine  monks,  founded  about 
1254  by  Pietro  di  Murrhone  who,  in 
1294,  became  Pope  as  Oelestine  V. 

Celia.  A  common  poetical  name 
for  a  lady  or  lady-love.  Thus,  Swift 
had  an  ode  in  which  Strephon  de- 
scribes Ceha's  dressing-room. 

Five  hours,  and  who  can  do  it  less  in, 
By  haughty-  Celia  spent  in  dressing 

See  also  CAELIA.- 

Celt.  A  piece  of  stone,  ground  arti- 
ficially into  a  wedge-like  shape,  with  a 
cutting  edge.  Used,  before  the  em- 
ployment of  bronze  and  iron,  for 
knives,  hatchets,  and  chisels. 

Celtic,  Applied  to  the  peoples  and 
languages  of  the  great  branch  of  the 
Aryans  which  includes  the  Irish,  Manx, 
Welsh,  ancient  Cornish,  Breton,  and 
Scotch  Gaels.  Anciently  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  gener- 
ally, but  when  C&sar  wrote  of  the 
Celtce  he  referred  to  the  people  of 
middle  Gaul  only.  The  word  Celt 
probably  means  a  warrior  ;  fable 
accounts  for  it  by  the  story  of  Celtina, 
daughter  of  Britannus,  who  had  a  son 
by  Hercules,  named  Oeltus,  who  be- 
came the  progenitor  of  the  Celts. 

Cem'etery  properly  means  a  sleep- 
ing-place (Gr.  koimStSrion,  a  dormi- 
tory). The  Persians  call  their  ceme- 
teries "  The  Cities  of  the  Silent."  The 
Greeks  thought  it  unlucky  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Death. 

Cexxci.    See  BEAUTIFUL  PARRICIDE 
Cen'obites.    See  O^NOBITES. 

Cenoman'ni.  The  name  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridge  by  Caesar  in  his  Commen- 
taries. 


Cenotaph  (Gr.  Tcenos,  empty.  tapTios, 
tomb)*  A  sepulchral  monument  raised 
to  the  memory  of  a  person  buried  else- 
where. By  far  the  most  noteworthy 
to  all  of  British  race  is  that  in  White- 
hall, London,  which  was  dedicated  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  Armistice 
Day  (November  llth,  1920)  to  those 
who  fell  in  the  Great  War,  1914-18. 

Among  the  noted  cenotaphs  of  the 
ancients  are  those  of  — 


o  DeiphSbus  (J&wW,  i,  6  ;  v,  505) 
OOT  to  Hector  (jBnitid,  I,  3  ,  v,  302) 
A8I3T0THB  to  Hermlas  and  EubuTos  (DioganSt  Laeriha) 
The  ATHENIANS  to  the  poet  Euripides 
CALUMAOETOS  to  Sopolia,  son  of  DioclidSs  (JSvtanm  of 

OaUimachit*,  22). 

GAT-CTLLUB  to  his  brother  (Sptgrtan  of  QatoOhu,  103) 
Tttoo  to  Siohteus  (Jiwtin,  xviil,  6) 


The  KOREANS  to  Drusus  in  Germany,  and  to  Alexander 
Severus,  the  emperor,  in  Gaul  (Suetoniiis  •  Life  of 
Claudius,  *n&t-b*Anthologift) 

STATISTS  to  hte  father  (The  Sylveo  of  Statins,  v,  Epicedltttt 
3} 

XBarooxLAiras  to  Lysldicgs  (Anthologia,) 

Censorius  et  sapiens.  Cato  Major 
(B.C.  234-149)  was  so  called. 

Cen'taur.  Mythological  beasts,  half 
horse  and  half  man,  fabled  to  have 
dwelt  in  ancient  Thessaly  ;  a  myth  the 
origin  of  which  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  expert  horsemanship  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  See  IXION.  The 
Thessalian  centaurs  were  invited  to  a 
marriage  feast,  and,  being  intoxicated, 
behaved  with  great  rudeness  to  the 
women.  The  Lap'ithse  took  the 
women's  part,  fell  on  the  centaurs, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 

Feasts  that  ThessaUan  centaurs  never  knew 

Thomson     Autumn. 

Cento  (Lat.  a  patchwork).  Poetry 
made  up  of  lines  borrowed  from 
established  authors.  It  was  an  art 
freely  practised  in  the  decadent  period 
of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  Ausomus, 
who  has  a  nuptial  idyll  composed  from 
verses  selected  from  Virgil,  composed 
rules  governing  their  manufacture. 
Among  well-known  examples  are  the 
Hom&rocentones,  the  Cento  Virgilianua 
by  Proba  Falconia  (4th  cent.),  and 
the  hymns  made  by  Metellus  out  of 
the  Odes  of  Horace.  Of  modern  centos 
the  following  portion  of  a  Shakespear- 
ean cento  that  appeared  in  English, 
November,  1919,  may  serve  as  an 
example : — 

Let  fame  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives 

Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude 

For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good, 

Taint  not  thy  mind    nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 

With  all  the  fierce  endeavour,  of  your  wit 

To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage, 

As  it  Is  common  for  the  younger  sort, 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind 

I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one, 

For  it  appears,  by  manifest  proceeding, 

There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 

And  one  man  m  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

As  an  imperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 

Cen'tre  Party.  In  politics,  the  party 
occupying  a  place  between  two  ex- 
tremes: the  left  centre  is  the  more 
radical  wing,  and  the  right  centre  the 
more  conservative.  In  the  French 
Eevolution  the  Centre  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  included  the  friends 
of  order. 

In  the  Fenian  rebellion,  1866,  the 
chief  movers  were  called  Head  Centres, 
and  their  subordinates  Centres 

Centre  of  Gravity.  That  point  on 
which  a  body  acted  on  by  gravity  is 
balanced  in  all  positions. 

Centum'vlri  (Lat  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, w,  a  man).  A  body  of  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  to  decide  com- 
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mon  causes  among  the  Romans  ;  all 
matters  pertaining  to  testaments,  in- 
heritances, etc.,  were  in  their  hands. 

Centu'rlon  (Lat.  centum,  a  hundred) 
A  Boman  officer  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  100  men.  There  were  sixty 
centurions,  of  varying  ranks,  to  a 
legion,  the  chief  being  the  first  cen- 
turion of  the  first  maniple  of  the  first 
cohort ;  his  title  was  Primus  pilus 
prior,  or  Primipilus  The  centurion's 
emblem  of  office  was  a  vine-staff. 

Ceph'alus  and  Procris.  Made  fami- 
liar to  us  by  an  allusion  in  the  Mid- 
summ&r  Night's  Dream.  Cephalus  was 
husband  of  Procris,  who,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy, deserted  him.  He  went  in 
search  of  her,  and  rested  awhile  under 
a  tree.  Procris,  knowing  of  his  where- 
abouts, crept  through  some  bushes  to 
ascertain  if  a  rival  was  with  him  ;  and 
he,  hearing  the  noise  and  thinking  it 
to  be  made  by  some  wild  beast,  hurled 
his  javelin  into  the  bushes  and  slew 
her.  When  the  unhappy  man  dis- 
covered what  he  had  done,  he  slew 
himself  in  anguish  of  spirit  with  the 
same  javelin. 

Pyramiu    Not  Shafahis  to  Procros  was  so  true 
Thitbe    As  Shafalue  to  Proems,  I  to  you 

Shakespeare     Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v,  1 

Ce'pheus.  A  northern  constellation  , 
named  from  Cepheus,  King  of  Ethiopia, 
husband  of  Cassiopeia  and  father  of 
Androm'eda. 

Ce'pola.  Devices  of  Ce'pola.  Quips 
of  law  are  so  called  from  Bartholomew 
Cupola  whose  law-quirks,  teaching 
how  to  elude  the  most  express  law,  and 
to  perpetuate  lawsuits  ad  mfim'tum, 
have  been  frequently  reprinted — once 
in  8vo,  in  black  letter,  by  John  Petit, 
in  1503. 

Cerau'nium.  Some  precious  stone, 
perhaps  the  onyx,  jasper,  or  opal ;  so 
called  by  the  ancients  from  a  notion 
that  it  was  a  thunder-stone.  (Gr, 
kerau'nos,  thunderbolt.)  Early  min- 
eralogists used  the  term  ceraunite  of 
a  meteorite. 

Cerberus.  A  grim,  watchful  keeper, 
house-porter,  guardian,  etc.  Cerberus, 
according  to  Roman  mythology,  is  the 
three-headed  dog  that  keeps  the  en- 
trance of  the  infernal  regions.  Her- 
cules* dragged  the  monster  to  earth, 
and  then  let  him  go  again  Orpheus 
lulled  Cerberus  to  sleep  with  his  lyre  : 
and  the  Sibyl  who  conducted  JEneas 
through  the  Inferno,  also  threw  the 
dog  into  a  profound  sleep  with  a  cake 
seasoned  with  poppies  and  honey. 
See  under  SOP. 

The  origin  of  the  fable  of  Cerberus 
may  be  found  in  tbe  custom  of  the 


ancient  Egyptians  of  guarding  graves 
with  dogs. 

Cercopes.  According  to  Greek  fable,  a 
race  of  thievish  gnomes  who  robbed 
Hercules  in  his  sleep.  Cp.  ACHBMON. 
The>  were  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  monkeys  for  attempting  to  de- 
ceive Zeus. 

Cerdo'nians.  A  sect  of  heretics, 
founded  by  Cerdon,  a  Syrian  Gnostic 
of  the  2nd  century,  who  maintained 
most  of  the  errors  of  the  Mamchees 
(?.*.). 

Ceremonious,  The.  Pedro  IV  «C 
Aragon  (1336-87)  was  so  surnamed. 

Cer'emony  (Lat.  c&mmonia).  By 
way  of  accounting  for  this  word,  which 
is  probably  connected  with  Sanskrit 
karman,  a  religious  action,  a  rite,  Livy 
tells  that  when  the  Bomans  fled  be- 
fore Brennus,  one  Albi'nus,  who  was 
carrying  his  wife  and  children  in  a 
cart  to  a  place  of  safety,  overtook  at 
Janic'ulum  the  Vestal  virgins  bending 
under  their  load,  took  them  up  and 
conveyed  them  to  Caere",  in  Etru'ria. 
Here  they  remained,  and  continued  to 
perform  their  sacred  rites,  which  were 
consequently  called  "  Caere-monia." 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies  A  Court 
official,  first  appointed  by  James  I,  to 
superintend  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors and  strangers  of  rank,  and  to 
prescribe  the  formalities  to  be  ob- 
served in  levees  and  other  grand  public 
functions.  The  title  is  now  given  to 
one  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all 
goes  smoothly  at  balls  and  suchlike 
social  gatherings  :  frequently  abbrevi- 
ated to  "  M.C/' 

Ce'res.  The  Boman  name  of  Mother 
Earth,  the  protectress  of  agriculture 
and  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  later 
identified  with  the  Greek  Demeter. 

Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright  with  Ceres'  store. 
Thomson     Castle  of  Indolence,  ii,  27 

Cerin'thians.  Disciples  of  Germ'- 
thus,  a  heresiarch  of  the  1st  century. 
They  were  the  earliest  Gnostics  of  the 
Judseo-Christian  Church  ;  they  denied 
'  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  held  that  a 
certain  virtue  descended  into  Him  at 
baptism,  which  filled  Him  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Cess.  A  tax,  contracted  from  assess- 
ment ("  sess  ")  ;  as  a  "  church-cess." 
In  Ireland  the  word  is  used  sometimes 
as  a  contraction  of  success,  meaning 
luck,  as  "  bad  cess  to  you  i  " 

Out  of  all  cess.  Beyond  all  estima- 
tion or  valuation. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrong  In  the  withers  oat  of  all  CMS. 


Jriutptar*          enry,,. 

C'est  magniflque.     C'est  magnijique, 
ais  ce  n'eat  pas  la  guerre.     "  It  is 
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magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war."  The 
criticism  on  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava,  made  on  tbie 
field  at  the  time,  by  the  French 
general  Bosquet  to  Mr  A.  H.  Layard. 

Cestui  que  vie.  This  and  the  two 
following  are  old  Anglo-French  legal 
terms  (cestui  =*  he,  or  him)  The  per- 
son for  whose  life  any  lands  or  here- 
ditaments may  be  held 

Cestui  que  use,  the  person  to  whose 
use  anyone  is  infeoffed  of  lands  or 
tenements. 

Cestui  que  trust,  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  a  trust  has  been  created. 

Ces'tus.  The  girdle  of  Venus,  made 
by  her  husband  Vulcan  ;  but  when  she 
wantoned  with  Mars  it  fell  off,  and 
was  left  on  the  "  Aridalian  mount.* ' 
It  was  of  magical  power  to  move  to 
ardent  love.  By  a  poetical  fiction  all 
women  of  irresistible  attraction  t  are 
supposed  to  be  wearers  of  Aphrodite's 
girdle,  or  the  cestus.  It  is  introduced 
by  Spenser  m  the  Faerie  Queene  as  the 
girdle  of  Fiorimel  (q*v+)  :  it  gave  to 
those  who  could  wear  it  '*  the  virtue 
of  chaste  love  and  wifehood  true,"  but 
if  any  woman  not  chaste  and  faithful 
put  it  on,  it  "  loosed  or  tore  asunder  " 
(Faene  Queene,  III,  vu,  31). 

Chabouk.  A  long  whip,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  whips  and  rods  ;  a  Persian 
and  Chinese  punishment. 

Drag  forward  that  fakir,  and  cut  MB  robe  Into  tatters 
on  Ms  back  with  your  chabouks  — Scott  The  Surgeon' t 
DauyUer,  ch.  adv 

If  that  monarch  did  not  give  the  coabuk  to  Feramorz 
there  -would  be  an  end  to  all  legitimate  government  in 
Bucharift.— T  Moore  ZallaRookh* 

Chacun  a  son.  gout.  "  Everyone  has 
(a)  his  taste  *'  ;  or,  "  Everyone  to  (d) 
his  taste."  The  former  is  French,  the 
latter  is  English-French.  The  phrase 
is  much  more  common  with  us  than  it 
is  in  France,  where  we  meet  with  the 
phrases — Chacun  a  sa  chacunene 
(everyone  has  his  idiosyncrasy),  and 
cJiacun  a  sa  marotte  (everyone  has  his 
hobby).  In  Latin  sua  cmgue  voluptas, 
every  man  has  his  own  pleasures,  "  as 
the  good  man  said  when  he  kissed  his 
cow." 

Chaff.  An  old  bird  vs  not  to  be  caught 
until  chaff.  An  experienced  man,  or 
one  with  his  wits  about  him,  is  not  to 
be  deluded  by  humbug.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  throwing  chaff  instead  of 
bird-seed  to  allure  birds  Hence,  per- 
haps— 

You  are  chaffing  me.  Making  fun  of 
me.  A  singular  custom  used  to  esist 
in  Notts  and  Leicestershire  some  half 
a  century  ago.  When  a  husband  ill- 
treated  his  wife,  the  villagers  emptied 
a  sack  of  chaff  at  his  door,  to  intimate 
that  "  thrashing  was  done  within." 


Chair,  The.  The  office  of  chief  mag- 
istrate in  a  corporate  town  ;  the  office 
of  a  professor,  etc.,  as  "  The  chair  of 
poetry,  in  Oxford,  is  now  vacant." 
The  word  is  furthermore  applied  to  the 
president  of  a  committee  or  public 
meeting.  Hence  the  chairman  him- 
self. When  debaters  call  out  "  Chair," 
they  mean  that  the  chairman  is  not 
properly  supported,  and  his  words  not 
obeyed  as  they  ought  to  be.  Another 
form  of  the  same  expression  is,  "  Pray 
support  the  Chair," 

Below  the  chair.  Said  of  one  who  has 
not  yet  reached  the  presidential  posi- 
tion, as  of  an  alderman  who  has  not 
yet  served  the  mayoralty. 

Passed  the  chaw.  One  who  has 
served  the  chief  office. 

To  take  the  chair.  To  become  the 
chairman  or  president  of  a  public 
meeting.  The  chairman  is  placed  in 
some  conspicuous  place,  like  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  decision  is  absolutely  final  in 
all  points  of  doubt.  "Usually  the  per- 
sons present  nominate  and  elect  their 
own  chairman;  but  in  some  cases 
there  is  an  ex  officio  chairman. 

Chair-days.    Days  of  rest,  old  age. 

I  had  long  supposed  that  the  chair-days,  the  beautiful 
name  for  those  days  of  old  age  was  of  Shakespeare'* 

own  invention  but  this  is  a  mistake  the 

•word  Is  current  in  Lancashire  atill  — Trench    English  Pat 
and  Present,  v 

In  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  In  ruffian  battle. 

ShaJttspeare .  2  Senry  VI,  v,  2. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  office  of  the 
Pope  of  Borne,  founded  by  St.  Peter, 
the  apostle;  but  St.  Peter's  Chavr 
means  the  Catholic  festival  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  two  episcopates 
founded  by  the  apostle,  one  at  Borne, 
and  the  other  at  Antioch  (January 
ISfch  and  February  22nd). 

ChaleecTony.  A  precious  stone,  con- 
sisting of  half-transparent  quartz ; 
supposed  by  Pliny  to  be  so  called  from 
Chalce'don,  in  Asia  Minor.  Its  chief 
varieties  are  agate,  carnelian,  cat's- 
eye,  chrysoprase,  onyx,  and  sard. 

Alberbus  Magnus  says : 

It  dispels  illusions  and  all  vain  imaginations.  If  hung 
about  the  neck  as  a  charm,  it  is  a  defence  against  enemies, 
and  keeps  the  b  jdy  healthful  and  vigorous. — Bk.  i,  ch  U. 

Chalk.  Chalk  it  up.  Put  it  to  his 
credit. 

As  ^ood-humoured  sarcasm,  Chalk 
it  up  1  is  tantamount  to  saying,  "  What 
you  have  done  so  astonishes  me  that  I 
must  make  some  more  or  less  per- 
manent record  of  it." 

I'll  chalk  out  your  path  for  you — i.e. 
lay  it  down  or  plan  it  out  as  a  car- 
penter or  shipbuilder  plans  out  his 
work  with  a  piece  of  chalk. 

I  can  walk  a  chalk  as  well  as  you.  I 
am  no  more  drunk  than  you  are.  The 
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allusion  is  to  the  ordeal  to  which,  men 
suspected  of  drunkenness  are  sub- 
jected at  police  stations,  etc.  They 
are  required  to  walk  along  a  line 
chalked  on  the  floor,  without  deviating 
to  the  right  or  left. 

I  cannot  make  chalk  of  one  and  cheese 
of  the  other.  I  must  treat  both  alike  ; 
I  must  show  no  favouritism. 

/  know  the  difference  between  chalk 
and  cheese.  Between  what  is  worth- 
less and  what  is  valuable,  between  a 
counterfeit  and  a  real  article.  Of 
course,  the  resemblance  of  chalk  to 
cheese  has  something  to  do  with  the 
saying,  and  the  alliteration  helps  to 
popularize  it. 

This  Scotch,  scarecrow  was  no  more  to  to  compared  to 
him  than  chalk  was  to  cheese. — Scott  Woodstock,  \xiv 

They  are  no  more  like  than  chalk  is 
hke  cheese.  There  may  be  a  slight  ap- 
parent resemblance,  but  there  is  no 
real  likeness. 

The  tapster  ^s  undone  by  cTialk,  i.e. 
credit.  The  allusion  is  to  scoring  up 
credit  on  a  tally  with  chalk.  This  was 
common  enough  early  in  the  19th 
century,  when  milk  scores,  bread 
scores,  as  well  as  beer  scores,  were 
general. 

Chalks.  I  beat  h^m  by  long  chalks 
Thoroughly.  In  allusion  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  making  merit  marks  with 
chalk,  before  lead  pencils  were  so 
common. 

Walk  your  chalks.  Get  you  gone. 
Lodgings  wanted  for  the  royal  retinue 
used  to  be  taken  arbitrarily  by  the 
marshal  and  sergeant-chamberlain,  the 
inhabitants  were  sent  to  the  right 
about,  and  the  houses  selected  were 
notified  by  a  chalk  mark.  When  Mary 
de  Medicis,  in  1638,  came  to  England, 
Sieur  de  Labat  was  employed  to  mark 
"  all  sorts  of  houses  commodious  for  her 
retinue  in  Colchester-"  The  same  cus- 
tom is  referred  to  in  the  Life  and  Acts 
of  Sir  Wilham  Wallace^  in  Edinburgh. 
The  phrase  is  "  Walk,  you're  chalked," 
corrupted  into  Walk  your  chalks. 

At  one  time  it  was  customary  for  a 
landlord  to  give  the  tenant  notice  to 
quit  by  chalking  the  door. 

The  prisoner  has  cut  his  stick,  and  walked  his  chalk, 
and  is  off  to  London.— G.  King&ty .  Two  Yean  Ago,  \ 

Challenge.  This  meant  originally  an 
accusation  or  charge,  and  secondarily  a 
claim,  a  defiance.  It  comes  through 
French  from  the  Lat.  calumma,  a  false 
accusation,  and  is  thus  etymologically 
the  same  word  as  "  calumny." 

Challenging  a  jury.  This  may  be 
to  ob3ect  to  all  the  3iirors  from  some 
informality  in  the  way  they  have  been 
"  arrayed  "  or  empanelled,  or  to  one 
or  more  of  the  jurors,  from  some  real 
or  supposed  disqualification  or  bias 


of  judgment.  In  the  first  case  it 
is  a  challenge  to  the  array*  and  this 
must  be  based  on  some  default  of 
the  sheriff,  or  his  officer  who  arrayed 
the  panel. 

If  any  member  of  the  jury  is  thought 
not  qualified  to  serve,  or  if  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  biased,  he  may  be  chal- 
lenged. In  capital  cases  a  prisoner 
may  challenge  persons  without  assign- 
ing any  reason,  and  in  cases  of  treason 
as  many  as  thirty-five. 

Cham  (kam).  The  sovereign  prince 
of  Tartary,  now  written  "  khan." 

Fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard.— Shaf-e- 
speare  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  11,  1 

The  great  Cham  of  Literature.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  (1709-84). 

Chambre  Ardente  (Fr.)  In  French 
history,  the  name  given  to  certain 
Courts  of  Justice  held  under  the  ancien 
itfgime,  for  trying  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  charges  of  heresy,  poisoning, 
etc.  They  were  usually  held  at  night, 
and  both  then  and  when  held  in  the 
daytime  were  lighted  by  torches. 
These  courts  were  devised  by  Car- 
dinal Lorraine.  The  first  was  held  in 
the  reign  of  Francois  I,  for  trying 
heretics.  Brinvilliers  and  her  asso- 
ciates were  tried  in  a  darkened  court 
in  1680. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  the  room 
or  hall  in  which  a  lying  in  state  takes 
place,  because  it  is  usually  furnished 
with  lighted  candles. 

Chameleon.  You  are  a  chameleon, 
i  e.  very  changeable — shifting  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  the 
chameleon,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
can  change  its  hue  to'  that  of  con- 
tiguous objects. 

As  the  chameleon,  who  Is  knowa 
To  have  no  colours  of  its  own, 
But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue, 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue 

Prior 

Champ  de  Mai.  The  political  as- 
semblies held  annually  in  May  by  the 
Carolingian  kings  of  France :  they  wtre 
sometimes  little  more  than  fairs  and 
pageants  for  the  amusement  of  the 
freedmen  who  came  to  offer  homage  to 
their  lord,  and  pay  their  annual  gifts, 
but  were  sometimes  for  business  pur- 
poses, especially  when  the  king  wished 
to  consult  his  warriors  about  some 
expedition. 

Napoleon  I  gave  the  name  to  the 
assembly  he  called  together  on  May 
1st,  1815,  when  he  proclaimed  the 
result  of  the  plebiscite  ratifying  the 
proclamation  of  the  Acte  additwnnel. 

Champak'.  An  Indian  magnolia 
(M^chel1a  Champaca).  The  wood  is 
sacred  to  Buddha,  and  the  strongly 
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scented  golden  flowers  are  worn  in  the 
black  hair  of  Indian  women. 

Th,e  fihn.mpfl.ic  odours  fail 

SheiOey     Lines  to  Indian  Air 

Cham'perty  (Lat  camp^  parfitio, 
division  of  the  land).  A  bargain  with 
some  person  who  undertakes  at  his 
own  cost  to  recover  property  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  share  thereof  if 
he  succeeds. 

Champerty  Is  treated  as  a  worse  offence  ,  lor  by  this 
a  stranger  supplies  money  to  carry  on  a  suit,  on  condition 
of  sharing  in  the  land  or  other  property  — Parsons  Con 
tract*  (voL  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  3,  p  264) 

Cham'pion  of  England.  A  person 
whose  office  it  is  to  ride  up  Westmin- 
ster Hall  on  a  Coronation  Day,  and 
challenge  anyone  who  disputes  the 
right  of  succession.  The  office  was 
established  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  was  given  to  Marmion  and  his 
male  descendants,  with  the  manor  of 
"  broad  Scrivelsby."  De  Ludlow  re- 
ceived the  office  and  manor  through 
the  female  line ;  and  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  Richard  II  Sir  John  Dymoke 
succeeded  through  the  female  line 
also.  Since  then  the  office  has  con- 
tinued in  the  Dymoke  family,  but  the 
actual  riding  and  challenge  has  been 
discontinued  since  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

These  Lincoln  lands  the  Conqueror  gave, 
That  England's  glove  they  might  convey 

To  knight  renowned  amongst  the  brave — 
The  baron  bold  of  Fonteney 

Jin  Anglo-fforman  JSaOad  modernised. 

ChaiM«.    See  MAIN  CHANCE. 

To  chance  your  arm,  or  your  luck 
To  run  a  risk  in  the  hope  of  "  bringing 
it  off  "  and  obtaining  a  profit  or  ad- 
vantage of  some  sort. 

Chan 'eel  means  a  lattice  screen.  In 
the  Roman  law  courts  the  lawyers 
were  cut  off  from  the  public1  by  such 
a  screen.  (Lat  cancellus.) 

Chancel  of  a  church.  That  part  of 
a  church  which  contains  the  altar,  and 
the  seats  set  apart  for  the  choir.  It  is 
generally  raised  a  step  or  more  above 
the  floor  of  the  nave. 

Chancellor.  A  petty  officer  (cancel- 
lanus)  in  the  Roman  law  courts  sta- 
tioned at  the  chancel  (q.v.)  as  usher  of 
the  court.  In  the  Eastern  Empire  he 
was  a  secretary  or  notary,  subse- 
quently invested  with  judicial  func- 
tions. The  office  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
under  the  Norman  kings  the  chan- 
cellor was  made  official  secretary  of  all 
important  legal  documents.  Jn  France 
the  chancellor  was  the  royal  notary, 
president  of  the  councils,  and  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal. 

Chancellor,  Dancing.    See  DANCING. 


Chancellor  ol  England.  The  Lord 
Chancellory  or  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
The  highest  judicial  functionary  of  the 
nation,  who  ranks  above  all  peers,  ex- 
cept princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  is  "  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,"  is  called  "  Keeper 
of  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's  Conscience," 
and  presides  on  the  Woolsack  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Chancellor  o!  the  Exchequer.    The 

minister  of  finance  ?r».  the  Cabinet ;  the 
highest  financial  official  of  State  in  the 
kingdom. 

Chan'eery.  The  highest  division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  comprising 
a  court  of  common  law  and  a  court  of 
equity  ;  it  is  the  highest  Court  in  the 
Empire,  excepting  only  the  House  of 
Lords. 

To  get  a  man's  head  into  chancery  is 
to  get  it  under  your  arm,  where  you 
can  pummel  it  as  long  as  you  like,  and 
he  cannot  get  it  free  without  great 
difficulty.  The  allusion  is  to  the  long 
and  exhausting  nature  of  a  Chancery 
suit.  If  a  man  once  gets  his  head 
there,  the  lawyers  punish  him  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

When  I  can  perform  my  mile  In  eight  minutes,  or  a 
little  less,  1  feel  as  if  I  had  old  Time  s  head  in  chancery, 
—Holmes  Autocrat,  ch.  vii. 

Chaneph  (Heb.,  a  hypocrite).  In 
Rabelais*  Pantagruel  (IV,  Ixiii)  the 
island  of  religious  hypocrites,  inhabited 
by  sham  saints,  tellers  of  beads,  mum- 
biers  of  ave  manaSt  and  friars  who 
lived  by  begging. 

Change.  Ringing  the  changes  Re- 
peating the  same  thing  in  different 
ways.  The  allusion  is  to  bell-ringing 
For  the  sharper's  meaning  of  the  term, 
see  RINGING. 

To  know  how  many  changes  can  be 
rung  on  a  peal,  multiply  the  number  of 
bells  in  the  peal  by  the  number  of 
changes  that  can  be  rung  on  a  peal 
consisting  of  one  bell  less,  thus:  1 
bell  no  change  ;  2  bells,  1x2  =  2 
changes  ;  3  bells,  2x3  =  6  changes  , 
4  bells,  6  x  4  «=  24  changes  ;  5  bells, 
24  x  5  -  120  changes  ,  6  bells,  720 
changes,  etc.  * 

Take  your  change  out  of  that.  Said 
to  a  person  who  insults  you  when  you 
give  him  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  tell  him 
to  take  out  the  change  It  is  an  allu- 
sion to  shopping  transactions,  where 
you  settle  the  price  of  the  article,  and 
put  the  surplus  or  change  in  your 
pocket. 

Changeling.  A  peevish,  sickly  child. 
The  notion  used  to  be  that  the  fairies 
took  a  healthy  child,  and  left  in  its 
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place   one   of   their   starveling   elves 
which  never  did  kindly. 

The  Mug  doth,  keep  Ms  revels  here  to-night 
Take  heed  the  queen  come  not  witbla  his  sight ; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 
Because  that  she  as  her  attendant  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king 
She  npyer  had  so  sweet  a  changeling 

Shakespeare    Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii,  1 

Chant  du  Depart.  After  the  Mar- 
se^lla^se,  the  most  celehrated  song  of 
the  French  ^Revolution.  It  was 
written  hy  M.  J.  Ch£m<ir  for  a  public 
festival,  held  June  llth,  17  94,  to  com- 
memorate the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
The  music  is  by  Mehul.  A  mother,  an 
old  man,  a  child,  a  wife,  a  girl,  and 
three  warriors  sing  a  verse  in  turn,  and 
the  sentiment  of  each  is,  "  We  give  up 
our  claims  on  the  men  of  France  for 
the  good  of  the  Republic."  Cp.  CAB- 
MA.GNOLE. 

La  republique  nous  appelle, 
Sachems  vaincre  on  sachons  p&ir  ; 

Un  Francals  doit  vivre  pour  elle, 
Pour  elle  un  Francais  doit  mourir 

M.  J.  CMnier. 

Chantage.  Blackmail;  money  ac- 
cepted by  low-class  journals  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  scandals,  etc 
Chantage  is  the  common  name  in 
France  for  this  form  of  subsidy ;  and 
the  word  has  been  used  in  the  same 
way  in  England. 

Chan'ticleer.  The  cock,  in  the  tale 
of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  in  Chaucer's 
Nonne  Prestes  Tale  ;  also  in  Rostand's 
well-known  play  of  this  name  pro- 
duced in  Pans  in  1910.  (Fr.  chanter- 
clair,  to  sing  davrment,  i.e  distinctly.) 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer 

Shakespeare     J.t  You,  Like  Zt,  li,  7 

Chantrey  Bequest.  To  learn  that 
one's  picture  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  is  the  ambition  of 
all  young  artists  When  Sir  Francis 
Leggatt  Ohantrey,  the  sculptor,  died 
in  1841  he  left  a  sum  yielding  about 
£3,000  a  year  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  which  the  President  was  to  receive 
£300,  the  secretary  £50,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  for  the  nation  of  works  of 
art  executed  in  Great  Britain. 

Chaonian  Bird,  The.  The  dove.  So 
called  because  it  delivered  the  oracles 
of  Chaonla  (Doddna). 

But  the  mild  swallow  none  with  toils  infest, 
And  none*  the  soft  Chaonian  bird  molest. 

Ovid     Art  oj  Love.  \L 

Chaonian  Food.  Acorns.  So  called 
from  the  oak  trees  of  Ohaonia  or  Do- 
dona.  Some  think  beech-mast  is 
meant,  and  tell  us  that  the  bells  of  the 
oracle  were  hung  on  beech-trees,  not 
on  oaks 

Cha'os  (Jca'os).  Confusion ;  that 
confused  mass  of  elemental  substances 
supposed  to  haye  existed  before  God 


reduced  creation  into  arder.  The  poet 
Hesiod  is  the  first  extant  writer  that 
speaks  of  it. 

Light  uncollected,  through  the  chaos  urged 
Its  infant  way  ,  nor  order  yet  had  drawn. 
His  lovely  train  from  out  the  dubious  gloom. 

Thomson     Autumn,  732-4. 

Chap.  A  man,  properly  a  mer- 
chant. A  chap-man  (O,E.  ceap-mann) 
is  a  merchantman  or  tradesman.  "  If 
you  want  to  buy,  I'm  your  chap.'*  A 
good  chap-man  or  chap  became  in 
time  a  good  fellow.  Hence,  A  good  sort 
of  chap,  a  clever  chap,  etc. 

An  awkward  customer  is  an  analo- 
gous phrase. 

Chap-book.  A  cheap  little  book  con- 
taining tales,  ballads,  lives,  etc ,  sold 
by  chapmen. 

Chapeau  bras.  A  soft  three-cornered 
flat  silk  hat  which  could  be  folded  and 
carried  under  the  arm  (Fr.  chapeau, 
hat,  bras,  arm).  It  was  used  in  France 
with  the  court  dress  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Chapel.  Originally,  a  chest  contain- 
ing relics,  or  the  shrine  thereof,  so 
called  from  the  capella  (little  cloak  or 
cope)  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  pre- 
served by  the  Frankish  kings  as  a 
sacred  relic.  The  place  in  which  it  was 
kept  when  not  in  the  field  was  called 
the  chapelle,  and  the  keeper  thereof 
the  chape^n.  Hence,  the  name  came 
"to  be  attached  to  a  sanctuary,  or  a 
place  of  worship  other  than  a  parish  or 
cathedral  church  ;  and  is  now  used  for 
a  place  subsidiary  to  the  parish  church, 
or  a  place  of  worship  not  connected 
with  the  State,  as  a  Methodist  Chapel, 
a  Baptist  Chapel,  etc. 

In  printing-house  parlance  a  chapel 
is  an  association  of  journeymen,  com- 
positors, machine-men,  etc.,  who  meet 
periodically  to  discuss  matters  of 
common  interest  connected  with  their 
work,  to  decide  upon  the  course  of 
action  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  disputes 
or  differences  between  themselves  and 
their  employers,  etc.  The  chairman  is 
known  as  the  "  father  of  the  chapel." 
The  term  dates  from  the  early  days  of 
printing,  when  presses  were  set  up  in 
the  chapels  attached  to  abbeys,  as 
those  of  Caxtonin  Westminster  Abbey. 
Cp.  MONK,  FRIAR. 

Chapel  of  Ease.  A  place  of  worship 
for  the  use  of  parishioners  residing  at 
a  distance  from  the  parish  church. 

Chap 'eron.  A  "married  or  elderly  lady 
who  attends  a  young  unmarried  lady 
in  public  places  and  acts  as  her  guide, 
adviser,  and,  when  necessary,  pro- 
tector. So  called  from  the  Spanish 
hood  worn  by  duennas  in  former 
times. 
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To  chaperon.  To  accompany  a  young 
unmarried  lady  in  loco  parentist  when 
she  appears  in  public  or  in  society. 

Chapter.  From  Lat.  caput,  a  head. 
The  chapter  of  a  cathedral,  composed 
of  the  canons  (see  CANON)  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  dean,  is  so  called 
from,  the  ancient  practice  of  the  canons 
and  monks  reading  at  their  meetings 
a  capitulum  (cp.  CAPITULARY)  or  chap- 
ter of  their  Rule  or  of  Scripture,  fre 
ad  capitulum  meant  "to  go  to  the 
(reading  of  the)  chapter,"  hence,  to 
the  meeting,  hence  to  the  body  which 
composed  the  meeting. 

Chapter  of  accidents.  Unforeseen 
events.  To  trust  to  the  chapter  of  a"ti- 
denis  is  to  trust  that  something  un- 
foreseen may  turn  up  in  your  favour. 

Chapter  of  possibilities.  A  may-be 
in  the  course  of  events. 

Dean  and  Chapter.  See  CANON  and 
CAPITULARY. 

To  the  end  of  the  chapter.  To  the  end 
nf  a  proceeding.  The  allusion  is 
obvious. 

To  give  chapter  and  verse.  To  give 
the  exact  authority  of  a  statement,  as 
the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the 
book,  toe  date,  the  chapter  referred  to, 
and  any  other  particular  which  might 
render  the  reference  easily  discover- 
able. 

Character.     An  oddity.     One  who 
has  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  man-  < 
nor:    Sam  Weller  is  a  character,  so  is 
Pickwick. 

In  character.  In  harmony  with  a 
person's  actions,  etc 

Out  of  character  Not  in  harmony 
with  a  person's  actions,  writings,  pro- 
fusion, age,  or  status  m  society. 

Chare  Thursday.  Another  form  of 
Rhear  or  Shere  Thursday  ;  the  same  as 
Maundy  Thursday  (q.v  ). 

Charge,  To.  To  make  an  attack  or 
onset  in  battle.  *'  To  charge  with 
bayonets  "  is  to  rush  on  the  enemy 
with  levelled  bayonets 

Curate  in  charge.  A  curate  placed  by 
a  bishop  in  charge  of  a  parish  where 
there  is  no  incumbent,  or  where  the 
incumbent  is  suspended. 

To  charge  oneself  icith.  To  take  upon 
oneself  the  onus  of  a  given  task. 

To  give  charge  over.  To  set  one  in 
authority  over 

I  Kave  my  brother  Eanani  »  .  .      charge  over  Jeru- 
salem—tfeh  vlt,  2 

To  gne  in  charge.  To  hand  over  a 
person  to  the  charge  of  a  policeman. 

To  have  in  charge.  To  have  the  care 
of  something 

To  return  to  the  charge.  To  renew 
the  attack. 

To  take  in  charge.    To  "  take  up  "'  a 


Chariot 

person  given  in  charge  ;    to.  take  upon 
oneself  the  responsibility  of  something. 

Charge  d' Affaires.  The  proxy  of  an 
ambassador,  or  the  diplomatic  agent 
where  none  higher  has  been  appointed. 

Charicle'ia.  The  lady-love  of  The- 
ag'enes  in  the  exquisite  erotic  Greek 
romance  called  The  Loves  of  Theagenes 
and  Chancle'ia*  by  Heliodo  ros,  Bishop 
of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. 

Charing  Cross.  The  original  "  Char- 
ing Cross  "  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  ancient  village  of  Charing,  which 
stood  midway  between  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  by  Edward  I 
to  commemorate  his  Queen,  Eleanor, 
because  it  was  there  that  her  coffin 
was  halted  for  the  last  time  on  its  pro- 
from  Harby,  Notts,  where  the 
sen  died,  to  Westminster,  where 
tie  was  buried.  The  village  may  have 
been  called  Charing  from  some  now  for- 
gotten connexion  with  the  village  of 
that  name  near  Ashford,  Kent,  or — 
conceivably — from  la  chere  reine,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  because  it  was  the 
usual  halting  place  for  funeral  pro- 
cessions on  their  way  from  London  to 
the  Abbey  ;  in  no  case  can  it  be  from 
la  chere  reine  of  Edward  T,  as  the  name 
was  connected  with  this  site  very  many 
years  before  her  time. 

The  present  cross  is  a  copy  (made  to 
scale)  by  E  M  Barry,  K.A  ,  of  the 
original  one  that  was  demolished  by 
the  Puritans  in  1647,  and  that  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  Trafalgar  Square 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  I  It  was 
erected  in  1865  in  the  courtyard  of 
Charing  Cross  Station. 

Chariot.  According  to  Greek  my- 
thology, the  chariot  was  invented  by 
Erichtho'nms  to  conceal  his  feet,  winch 
were  those  of  a  dragon 

Seated  In  car,  by  him  constructed  first 
To  bide  bis  hideous  feet. 

Rose  "  Orlando  Furioto,  X  \xvii,  27 

Chanot  of  the  gods.  So  th^  Greeks 
called  Sierra  Leo'ne,  in  Africa,  a  ridge 
of  moxmtains  of  great  height  A  sierra 
means  a  saw,  and  is  applied  to  a  ridge 
of  peaked  mountains. 

Her  palmy  forests,  mingling  with  the  skies 
Leona's  rugged  steep  behind  us  flies 

Camoens     Lutiad,  Bk.  i 

Chariots  or  Cars.    That  of 

ADME  xtrs  was  drawn  by  lions  and  wild  boars 

BACCHUS  by  panthers 

CERES  by  •winged  dragons. 

CYB'EXJB  by  lions 

DIAJTA  by  stags 

JT7XO  by  peacocks 

NFPTTJKB  by  sea-horses 

PLUTO  by  black  horses 

The  BTO  by  seven  horses  (the  seven  dayt  ~i  the  week). 

VESUS  by  doves 
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Charity.  ,  Charity  begins  at  home* 
"  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety  at 
home  "  (1  Tim  v,  4  and  8). 

Cold  as  charity.  Than  which  what's 
colder  to  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes  •» 

Chariva'rl.  The  clatter  made  with 
pots  and  pans,  whistling,  bawling,  hiss- 
ing, and  so  on.  Our  concert  of  "  mar- 
row-bones and  cleavers  "  ;  the  Ger- 
man Katzenmusi  A',  got  up  to  salute  with 
ridicule  unequal  marriages.  The  name 
was  taken  as  that  of  a  satirical  journal 
founded  in  Paris  by  Charles  Phibpon 
in  1832,  and  hence  m  1841  the  London 
Punch  adopted  as  its  sub-title  The 
London  Charivari. 

Charlatan.  The  following  "  ety- 
mology "  is  suitable  to  a  book  of 
Phrase  and  Fable.  One  Latan,  a 
famous  quack  and  tooth-drawer,  used 
to  go  about  Paris  in  a  gorgeous  car,  in 
which  he  had  a  travelling  dispensary. 
A  man  with  a  horn  announced  his  ap- 
proach, and  the  delighted  sightseers 
used  to  cry  out,  "  Voila  I  le  char  de 
Latan"  When  Dr.  Brewer  lived  in 
Paris  he  often  saw  this  gorgeous  car ; 
the  horn-man  had  a  drum  also,  and 
M.  Latan,  dressed  in  a  long  robe,  wore 
sometimes  a  hat  with  feathers,  some- 
times a  brass  helmet,  and  sometimes 
a  showy  cap. 

ProhaMy  "  Latan  "  was  an  assumed  name,  for  "  char 
latan  '  is  undoubtedly  the  Italian  ciarlalano,  a  babbler 
or  quack. 

Charlemagne.  His  nine  wives  were 
Himiltrude,  a  poor  Prankish  woman, 
who  bore  him  several  children  ;  Desid- 
erata, who  was  divorced  ;  Hildegarde, 
Fastrade  (daughter  of  Count  Rodolph 
the  Saxon),  and  Luitgarde  the  German, 
all  three  of  whom  died  before  him ; 
Maltegarde  ;  Gersuinde  the  Saxon  ; 
Regi'na  ;  and  Adalmda. 

Charlemagne* s  peers.    See  PALADINS 

Charlemagne1  s  sword.    La  Joyeuse. 

Faire  Charlemagne*  (Fr.).  To  carry 
off  one's  winnings  without  giving  the 
adversaries  *'  their  revenge^' ;  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  Charlemagne  with- 
drew from  the  game  of  life  without 
giving  up  any  of  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tories. See  also  TUBPIN. 

Charles.  Like  Jane  (q.v.),  this  is  an 
ill-omened  name  for  rulers: 

England  Charles  I  was  beheaded 
by  his  subjects. 

Charles  II  lived  long  m  exile. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, died  in  poverty  and  disgrace  in 
France. 

France :  Charles  II,  the  Fat, 
reigned  wretchedly,  was  deposed,  an<l 
died  a  beggarly  dependent  on  the 
stinting  bounty  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Metz. 


Charles  III,  the  Simple,  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Feronne. 

Charles  IV,  the  Fair,  reigned  six 
years,  married  thrice,  but  buried  all 
his  children  except  one  daughter,  who 
was  forbidden  by  the  Salic  law  to 
succeed  to  the  crown. 

Charles  VI.  lived  and  died  an  idiot 
or  madman. 

Charles  VII  starved  himself  to  death, 
partly  through  fear  of  being  poisoned 
and  partly  because  of  a  painful  and  in- 
curable abscess  in  his  mouth. 

f  Charles  VIII  accidentally  smashed 
his  head  against  the  lintel  of  a  door- 
way m  the  Chateau  Amboise,  and  died 
in  agony,  leaving  no  issue. 

Charles  IX  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  harrowed  in  conscience  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  m  the  "  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew." 

Charles  X  spent  a.  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  exile,  and  less  than  six  years 
after  he  succeeded  to  €he  throne,  fled 
for  his  life  and  died  in  exile. 

Charles  le  Temeraire,  of  Burgundy, 
lost  his  life  at  Nancy,  where  he  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Swiss. 

Naples  :  Charles  I  saw  the  French 
massacred  in  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers," 
and  experienced  only  disasters. 

Charles  II,  the  Lame,  was  in  cap- 
tivity at  his  father's  death. 

Charles  III,  his  grandson,  was 
assassinated. 

Charles  I.  When  Bernini's  bust  of 
Charles  I  was  brought  home,  the  King 
was  sitting  in  the  garden  of  Chelsea 
Palace.  He  ordered  the  bust  to  be 
uncovered,  and  at  the  moment  a  hawk 
with  a  bird  in  its  beak  flew  by,  and  a 
drop  of  blood  fell  on  the  throat  of 
the  bust.  The  btist  was  ultimately 
destroyed  when  the  palace  was  burnt 
down. 

Charles  and  the  Oak.  When  Charles 
II  fled  from  the  Parliamentary  army 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  took 
refuge  in  Boscobel  House  ;  but  it  being 
unsafe  to  remain  there,  he  concealed 
himself  in  an  oak  (September  3rd, 
1651).  Dr.  Stukeley  says  that  this 
tree  stood  ]ust  by  a  horse-track  pass- 
ing through  the  wood,  and  the  king, 
with  Colonel  Carlos,  climbed  into  it  by 
means  of  the  hen-roost  ladder.  The 
family  reached  them  victuals  with  a 
nut-hook."  (Itineranum  Curio'sum, 
iii.  p.  57,  1724.) 

Charles's  Wain.  An  old  popular 
name  for  the  Great  Bear  (see  BEAR). 
The  constellation  forms  the  rough  out- 
line of  a  wheelbarrow  or  rustic  wagon, 
and  the  "  Charles  "  stands  for  "  Charle- 
magne," probably  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  names  Ardurus  (*ee 
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ARCTIC)  and  Arturus  (Lat.  for  Arthur), 
and  the  confusion  in  the  popular  mind 
between  the  legendary  cycles  of  ro- 
mance connected  with  King  Arthur 
and  Charlemagne  respectively. 

Charleys,  or  Charlies,  The  old  night 
watch,  before  the  police  force  was 
organized  in  1829 ;  perhaps  from 
Charles  I,  under  whom  the  police 
system  in  London  was  reorganized  in 
1640. 

Charon's  Toll  A  com,  about  equal 
to  a  penny,  placed  in  the  mouth  or 
hand  of  the  dead  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  pay  Charon  (see  STYX)  for 
ferrying  the  spirit  across  the  river 
Styx  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

Chartism.  The  political  system  of 
the  Chartists,  a  body  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  working  men  who,  in  1838, 
demanded  the  People's  Cliarter,  which 
included  universal  suffrage,  annual 
parliaments,  stipendiary  members, 
vote  by  ballot,  equal  representation, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  property 
qualification  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Chartists  disappeared  as 
a  party  about  1849. 

Chartreuse .  A  greenish  or  yellowish 
liqueur,  made  of  brandy,  and  various 
aromatic  herbs,  formerly  manufac- 
tured b^  the  monks  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  (see  CARTHUSIAN). 

Charyb'dis.  A  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Scylla  (q.v.)  and  Cha- 
rybdis  are  employed  to  signify  two 
equal  dangers.  Thus  Horace  says  an 
author  trying  to  avoid  Scylla,  drifts 
into  Charybcfis,  ^.e.  seeking  to  avoid 
one  fault,  falls  into  another. 

The  Homeric  account  says  that 
Charybdis  dwelt  under  an  immense 
fig-tree  on  the  rock,  and  that  thrice 
every  day  he  swallowed  the  waters  of 
the  sea  and  thrice  threw  them  up 
again  :  but  later  legends  have  it  that 
he  stole  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  was 
killed  by  hghtmng,  and  changed  into 
the  gulf. 

Thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into 
CaiarybfflB,  your  mother  —Shafatpeare  Merchant  <tf 
Venice,  ill,  5 

Chase.  A  small,  unenclosed  deer- 
forest  held,  for  the  most  part,  by  a 
private  individual,  and  protected  only 
by  common  law.  Forests  are  royal 
prerogatives,  protected  by  the  "  Forest 
Laws." 

An  iron  frame  used  by  printers  for 
holding  sufficient  type  for  one  side  of 
a  sheet,  where  it  is  held  tight  by 
quoins,  or  small  wedges  of  wood,  is 
also  called  a  chase.  Here  the  word  is 
the  French  chdsse,  from  Lat.  capsa,  a 
case:  the  other  chase  given  above  is 
Q,Fr,  cTiacier,  from  I*at,  capto&re,  to 


chase,  frequentative  of  capere,  to 
take. 

Chasldim.  After  the  Babylonish 
captivity  the  Jews  were  divided  into 
two  groups — those  who  accepted  and 
those  who  rejected  the  Persian  inno- 
vation. The  former  were  called  cha- 
sidim  (pietists),  and  the  latter  zadifcwi 
(the  upright  ones). 

Chateau.  French  for  castle,  man- 
sion, country  seat,  and  hence,  an 
estate  in  the  country.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  is  applied  to  many 
brands  of  wines — they  are  named  after 
the  manor  on  which  the  grapes  are 
grown:  as  Chdteau  Lajitte,  Chdteau  La 
Tour,  Chdteau  Margaux,  Chdteau 
Tguem,  etc. 

Chateaux  en  Espagne.  A  castle  in 
the  air  (a.v.) ;  something  that  exists 
only  in  the  imagination  ;  literally,  "  a 
castle  in  Spam."  Fashionable  ad- 
venturers in  France  used  to  impose  on 
the  credulous  and  get  money  and 
social  advantages  out  of  them  by  tell- 
ing tales  of  their  "  Castles  in  Spain," 
which,  needless  to  say,  they  did  not 
possess. 

Chatterbox.  A  talkative  person. 
The  Germans  have  Plaudertasche  (chat- 
terbag).  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the 
clack-dish.  "  His  use  was  to  put  a 
ducat  in  her  clack-dish  "  (Measure  for 
Measure,  iii,  2) — i.e.  the  box  or  dish 
used  by  beggars  for  collecting  alms, 
which  the  Holder  clatters  to  attract 
attention.  We  find  also  chatter- 
basket  in  old  writers,  referring  to  the 
child's  rattle. 

Chatterhouse.  To  go  through  the 
chatterhouse.  A  children's  phrase  for 
going  between  the  legs  of  one  or  more 
boys,  set  apart  like  an  inverted  A,  who 
strike,  with  their  hands  or  caps,  the 
victim  as  he  creeps  through.  The  pun 
between  chatterhouse  and  charter- 
house is  obvious. t 

Chatterpie.  A  familiar  name  for  the 
magpie ;  also  used  figuratively  for  a 
chatterbox  (q.v.). 

Chaucer  of  Painting,  The.  Albert 
Durer  of  Nuremberg  (1471-1528)  has 
been  so  called.  Also,  "  the  prince  of 
artists." 

Chauvinism.  Blind  and  pugnacious 
patriotism  of  an  exaggerated  kind ; 
unreasoning  jingoism.  Nicholas  Chau- 
vin,  a  soldier  of  the  French  Republic 
and  Empire,  was  madly  devoted  to 
Napoleon  and  his  cause.  He  was  in- 
troduced as  a  type  of  exaggerated 
bellicose  patriotism  into  quite  a  num- 
ber of  plays  (Scribe's  Le  Soldat  La- 
boreur,  Cogmard's  La  Cocarde  Trir 
colure,  1831,  Bayard  and  Dumanoir's 
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Les  Aides  de  Camps.  Charet's  Consent 
Chauvin,  are  some  of  them),  and  his 
name  was  quickly  adopted  on.  both 
sides  of  the  Channel. 

[In  the  18th  century  France]  became  cosmopolitan. 
The  country  which  has  since  been  the  birthplace  of 
Chauvinism  put  away  national  pride  almost  with  passion. 
— J.  0  Monitoti  Gibbon. 

Chawbacon.  A  contemptuous  name 
for  an  uncouth  rustic,  supposed  to  eat 
no  meat  but  bacon. 

Chawed  up.  Done  for,  utterly  dis- 
comfited, demolished.  (American.} 

Che  sa'ra,  sa'ra.  What  shall  be,  will 
be.  The  motto  of  the  Bussells  (Bed- 
ford). 

What  doctrine  call  ye  this,  Che  sera,  sera  ; 
What  \rill  be,  shall  be  ? 

Marlowe    £r  Faustus,  I,  48 

Cheap  as  a  Sardinian.  A  Roman 
phrase  referring  to  the  great  crowds  of 
Sardinian  prisoners  brought  to  Borne 
by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  offered  for 
sale  at  almost  any  price. 

Cheap  Jack.  A  travelling  vendor  of 
small  wares,  who  is  usually  ready  to 
"  cheapen  "  his  goods,  i.e.  take  less 
for  them  than  the  price  he  first  named. 
Jack  (q  v  )  is  a  term  applied  to  in- 
ferior persons,  etc. 

Cheapslde  Bargain.  A  weak  pun, 
meaning  that  the  article  was  bought 
cheap  or  under  its  market  value. 
Cheapside,  London,  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Cheap  (or  Chepe)>  one  of 
the  principal  market-places  of  Old 
London,  so  called  from  A.S  ceapian, 
to  buy,  cypan,  to  sell,  ceap,  a  price  or 
sale. 

Cheater.  Originally  an  Escheator  or 
officer  of  the  king's  exchequer  ap- 
pointed to  receive  dues  and  taxes. 
The  present  use  of  the  word  shows  how 
these  officers  were  wont  to  fleece  the 
people.  Cp.  OATCHPOLB:  also  the 
New  Testament  word  "  publicans,**  or 
collectors  of  the  Roman  tax  in  Judaea, 
etc. 

Checkmate.  A  term  in  chess  mean- 
ing to  place  your  adversary's  king  in 
such  a  position  that,  had  it  been  any 
other  piece,  it  could  not  escape  cap- 
ture. Figuratively,  "  to  checkmate  " 
means  to  foil  or  outwit  another ; 
"  checkmated,"  outmanoeuvred.  The 
term  is  from  the  Arabic  shah  m&t,  the 
king  is  dead,  the  phrase  having  been 
introduced  into  Old  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese as  xague  mate. 

Checks.  To  hand  in  one's  checks. 
See  HAND. 

Cheek.  Cheek  by  jowl.  In  intimate 
confabulation,  Ule-a-Ute.  Cheek  is 
the  A.S.  ceace,  and  jowl  is  from  A.S. 
ceafl,  ]aw,  which  became  in  Mid.E. 


cfiowl,  and  was  confused  with  Mid.E. 
cTiolle,  from  A.S.  ceolur,  throat. 

I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  $owl.—Shakctpcare  •  JUta- 
summer  Night's  JDreatn.  iii  2 

None  of  your  cheek.  None  of  your 
insolence.  "  None  of  your  jaw " 
means  none  of  your  nagging  or  weed 
irritation 

We  say  a  man  is  very  cheeky, 
meaning  that  he  is  saucy  and  pre- 
sumptuous. 

To  cheekt  or  to  give  cheek.  To 
be  insolent,  to  be  saucy.  "  You 
must  cheek  him  well,"  ^.e.  confront 
him  with  fearless  impudence ;  face 
him  out, 

To  have  the  cheek.  To  have  the  face 
or  assurance.  "  He  hadn't  the  cheek 
to  ask  for  more." 

On  account  of  his  bavins  so  much  cheek, — Dickens 
Bleak  House 

Cheese.  Tusser  in  Ms  Fne  Hundred 
Points  o/  Good  Husbandry  (1573) 
says  that  a  cheese,  to  be  perfect, 
should  not  be  like  (1)  Gehazi, 
i.e.  dead  white,  like  a  leper ; 
(2)  not  like  Lot's  wife,  all  salt ;  (3) 
not  like^ Argus,  full  of  eyes ;  (4)  not 
like  Tom  Piper,  "  hoven  and  puffed," 
like  the  cheeks  of  a  piper  ;  (5)  not  like 
Crispin,  leathery  ;  (6)  not  like  Lazarus, 
poor ;  (7)  not  like  Esau,  hairy  ;  (8) 
not  like  Mary  Magdalene,  full  of  whey 
or  maudlin  ;  (9)  not  like  the  Gentiles, 
full  of  maggots  or  gentils  ;  and  (10) 
not  like  a  bishop,  made  of  burnt  milk : 
this  last  is  a  reference  to  the  old  phrase, 
the  bishop  hath  put  his  foot  in  it.  See 
BISHOP. 

A  green  cheese.  An  unripe  cheese ; 
also  a  cheese  that  is  eaten  fresh  (like 
a  cream  cheese)  and  is  not  kept  to 
mature. 

Bread  and  cheese.  Food  generally, 
but  of  a  frugal  nature.  "  Come  and 
take  your  bread  and  cheese  with 
me  this  evening  " — that  is,  come  and 
have  a  light  supper,  anything  that's 
going. 

Cheese  it  /  Stop  it '  stow  it  1  Also 
(in  thieves'  slang)  clear  oft,  make  your- 
self scarce. 

Hard  cheese.  Hard  lines  ;  rotten 
luck.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  altered, 
for  the  sake  of  variety  or  additional 
emphasis,  to  *'  hard  cheddar." 

He  is  quite  the  cheese  oxjust  the  cheese 
— i  e.  quite  the  thing.  Here  "  cheese  " 
is  the  Persian  and  Urdu  chiz  (or  cheez), 
meaning  "  thing.*'  The  phrase  is  of 
Anglo-Indian  origin  :  but  it  has  been 
popularly  treated  as  being  connected 
with  the  Eng.  cheese,  and  thus  we  get 
the  slang  varieties,  That's  prime  Stilton, 
or  double  Glo'ster — i.e.  slap  bang  up. 
Hence  such  phrases  as: — 

It  is  not  the  cheese*    Not  the  right 
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thing  ;    said  of  something  of  rather 
dubious  propriety  or  morals 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a  young  lady  being  married  without 
something  to  be  married  in  t 

Well,  I've  heard  Nudity  Is  not  the  cheese  on  public 
occasions  t 

Chat  Iteade    Sard  Cash,  11, 186 

The  moon  made  of  green  cheese.  See 
MOON. 

'Tw  an  old  rat  that  won't  eat  cheese. 
It  must  be  a  wondrously  toothless  man 
that  is  inaccessible  to  flattery ;  he 
must  be  very  old  indeed  who  can 
abandon,  his  favourite  indulgence ; 
only  a  very  cunning  rat  knows  that 
cheese  is  a  mere  bait. 

Cheesemongers.  An  old  popular 
name  (before  the  Peninsular  War)  for 
the  1st  Lifeguards ;  either  because 
up  to  that  time  they  had  never  served 
overseas,  or  (traditionally)  because 
when  the  regiment  was  remodelled  in 
1788  certain  commissions  were  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  ranks  were  com- 
posed of  tradesmen  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  of  gentlemen.  It  is  said  that 
at  Waterloo  the  commanding  officer, 
when  leading  the  regiment  to  a  charge, 
cried,  "  Come  on,  you  damned  cheese- 
mongers '  "*  since  when  the  name  was 
accepted  as  a  compliment  rather  than 
a  reproach. 

Cheeseparer.  A  skinflint ;  one  who 
would  pare  or  shave  oft  very  thinly 
the  rind  of  his  cheese  so  as  to  waste  the 
smallest  possible  quantity.  The  tale 
is  told  of  a  man  who  chose  his  wife  out 
of  three  sisters  by  the  way  they  ate 
their  cheese  One  pared  it — she  (he 
said)  was  mean  ;  one  cut  it  off  extra- 
vagantly thick — she  was  wasteful ; 
the  third  sliced  it  off  in  a  medium  way, 
and  there  his  choice  fell. 

Cheese-toaster.  A  sword;  also 
called  a  "  toasting-fork,*'  etc. 

Put  up  thy  sword  betime , 
Or  1 11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  IB  come  from  helL 

Shakespeare     JKtng  John,  Iv,  3. 

The  stgbt  of  the  blade,  which  glistened  by  moonlight 
in  his  face,  checked,  In  some  sort,  the  ardour  of  his 
assailant,  -who  desired  he  would  lay  aside  his  toaster  and 
take  a  bout  with  him  at  equal  arms  — Smollett  Peregrine 
Pickle,  eh.  xadv 

Cheesewring:,  The  Devil's.  A  mass 
of  eight  stones,  towering  to  the  height 
of  thirty-two  feet,  in  the  Valley  of 
Rocks,  Lynmouth,  Devon,  so  called 
because  it  looks  like  a  gigantic  cheese- 
press.  The  Kilmarth  Rocks,  and  part 
of  Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit  (q.v  ),  present 
somewhat  similar  piles  of  stone. 

Che£  d'CEuvre  (Fr  ,  literally,  a  chief 
work).  A  masterpiece. 

Chemistry.    From  the  Arab,  khrna. 

See  ALCHEMY 

Inotgamc  chemistry  is  that  branch 
of  chemistrj  which  treats  of  metallic 


and  non-metalhc  substances  and  their 
compounds,  as  opposed  to  organic 
chemistry,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  carbon  and  its  com- 
pounds, i.e.  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Che'mosh.  The  national  god  of  the 
Moabites  ,  very  little  is  known  of  his 
cult,  but  human  beings  were  sacrificed 
to  him  in  times  of  crisis. 

Next,  Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
From  Ar*oer  to  Nebo  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Ab'arim 

X tJton     Paradise  Lost,  \,  406-8 

Chequers.  A  public-house  sign. 
The  arms  of  Fitzwarren,  the  head  of 
which  house,  in  the  days  of  the  Henrys, 
was  invested  with,  the  power  of  licens- 
ing vintners  and  publicans,  may  have 
helped  to  popularize  this  sign,  which 
indicated  that  the  house  was  duly 
licensed  ;  but  it  has  been  found  on 
houses  in  Pompeii,  and  probably  re- 
ferred to  some  game,  like  draughts, 
which  might  be  indulged  in  on  the 
premises.  G-ayton,  in  his  Notes  on  Don 
Quixote  (p.  340),  in  speaking  of  our 
public-house  signs,  refers  to  our 
notices  of  "  billiards,  kettle-noddy- 
boards,  tables,  truncks,  shovel-boards, 
fox-and -geese,  and  the  like."  Also, 
payment  of  doles,  etc  ,  used  to  be 
made  at  certain  public-houses,  and  a 
chequer-board  was  provided  for  the 
purpose  In  such  cases  the  sign  in- 
dicated the  house  where  the  parish 
authorities  met  for  that  and  other 
purposes. 

Chequers,  the  country  seat  of  the 
Prune  Minister  of  England  for  the 
time  being,  was  presented  to  the  nation 
for  this  purpose  by  Sir  Ajrthur  and 
Lady  Lee  (Lord  and  Lady  Lee  of 
Fareham)  in  1917,  and  was  first 
officially  occupied  bv  the  then  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  David  Lloyd  George) 
in  January,  1921.  It  is  a  Tudor  man- 
sion, standing  in  a  large  and  well 
wooded  estate  in  the  Chilterns,  about 
three  miles  from  Princes  Risborough, 
Bucks. 

Cherone'an.  The  Cheronean  Sage 
Plutarch,  who  was  born  at  Chserone'a, 
in  Bceotia  (46-120  AD). 

This  phrase,   O  Cheronean  sage,  Is  thine 

Beattic     Mtnttrtl 

Cherry.  Cherry-breeclws  or  cherry- 
pickers  Familiar  names  for  the  llth 
Hussars  See  CHERUBIMS. 

Cherry  favrs.  The  old  counterpart 
of  the  modern  tea-gardens  ,  cherry- 
orchards  where  sales  of  fruit  were  held, 
such  gatherings  frequently  developing 
into  boisterous  scenes  From  their 
temporary  character  they  came  to  be 
used  as  typiftcations  of  the  evanes- 
cence of  life  ;  thus  Gower  says  of  this 
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world,  "  Alle  is  but  a  cherye-fayre,"  a 
phrase  frequently  met  with. 

This  life,  my  son,  is  but  a  chery-fayre  — M S  Bodl  221 
(quoted  by  HaUiwdl) 

Cherry  trees  and  the  Cuckoo.  The 
cherry  tree  is  strangely  mixed  up  with 
the  cuckoo  in  many  cuckoo  stories,  be- 
cause of  the  tradition  that  the  cuckoo 
must  eat  three  good  meals  of  cherries 
before  he  is  allowed  to  cease  singing. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cherry  tree, 
Good  bird,  prithee,  tell  to  me 
How  many  years  I  am  to  see. 

The  answer  is  gathered  from  the 
number  of  times  the  cuckoo  repeats 
its  cry 

The  whole  tree  or  not  a  cherry  on  it. 
"  Aut  Ccesar  ant  nullus  "  All  in  all 
or  none  at  all. 

To  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry.  To 
divide  something  too  small  to  be  worth 
dividing;  to  take  two  spells  over  a 
piece  of  work  that  should  be  done  in 
one 

Cher'ubims.  The  llth  Hussars  are 
so  called,  through  a  rather  vulgar  pun. 
Their  trousers  are  of  a  cherry  colour. 

Cheshire  Cat.  To  gnn  like  a  Ches- 
shire  cat.  See  CAT. 

Chess.  "  The  game  of  the  kings  "  ; 
the  word  chess  being  the  modern  Eng- 
lish representative  of  Persian  shah  (see 
CHECKMATE),  a  king.  This  word  in 
Arabic  was  pronounced  shag,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  late  Lat  scaccus, 
whence  the  O.Fr.  eschec,  Mod.Fr. 
tehees,  and  E.  chess.  Derivatives  in 
other  languages  are  scacco  (Ital.), 
jajque  (Span.),  xaque  (Port.),  schach 
(Ger.). 

Chestnut.  A  stale  joke.  The  term 
as  said  to  have  been  popularized  in 
America  by  a  Boston  actor  named 
Warren,  who,  on  a  certain  apposite 
occasion,  quoted  from  The  Broken 
Sword,  a  forgotten  melodrama  by 
William  Dimond,  which  was  first  pro- 
'duced  in  1816  at  Oovent  Garden. 
Captain  Xavier,  a  principal  character, 
is  for  ever  repeating  the  same  yarns, 
with  variations.  He  was  telling  about 
one  of  his  exploits  connected  with  a 
cork  tree,  when  Pablo  corrects  him, 
"  A  chestnut-tree,  you  mean,  cap- 
tain." "  Bah  !  (replied  the  captain) 
I  say  a  cork-tree."  "  A  chestnut- 
tree,"  insists  Pablo.  *'  I  must  know 
better  than  you  (said  the  captain) ; 
it  was  a  cork-tree,  I  say."  "  A  chest- 
nut (persisted  Pablo).  I  have  heard 
you  tell  the  joke  twenty-seven  times, 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  a  chestnut." 

Chestnut  Sunday.  A  Sunday  in 
spring,  generally  that  immediately  be- 
fore or  after  Ascension  Day,  is  so  called 
in  the  London  district,  because  &bout 


that  time  the  chestnut  avenue  at 
Hampton  Court  bursts  into  bloom  and 
mvites  the  town-dweller  for  a  Sunday 
by  the  river. 

Cheval  (Fr.,  a  horse). 

Cheval  de  bataille  (Fr,,  literally 
"  horse  of  battle  ").  One's  strong 
argument ;  one's  favourite  subject. 

Cheval  de  f-nse.  An  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  bar  carrying  rows  of 
pointed  stakes,  set  up  so  that  the  bar 
can  revolve.  It  was  used  in  warfare 
as  a  defence  against  enemy  cavalry, 
and  is  so  called  because  first  employed 
by  the  Frisians — who  had  few  or  no 
horses — in  the  siege  of  Gron'mgen, 
Friesland,  in  1594.  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar engine  had  been  used  before,  but 
was  not  called  by  the  same  name*  In 
German  it  is  *'  a  Spanish  horseman  " 
(ein  Spamscher  Reiier). 

Cheval  glass.  A  large,  swinging 
mirror,  long  enough  to  reflect  the 
whole  of  the  figure ;  so  called  from 
the  "  horse,"  or  framework,  which 
supports  ^t. 

Chevalier      de      St.    George.     See 

CAVALIEB. 

Chevalier  d' Indus  trie.  A  man  who 
lives  by  his  wits  and  calls  himself  a 
gentleman ;  an  adventurer,  swindler. 
Be  cautiously  ufcon.  your  guard  against  the  infinite 
number  of  fine-dressed  and  fine-spoken  chevaliers  d'in- 
dustrie  and  avantur  era,  which  swarm  at  Paris  —Chester- 
field Letter*  to  his  Son,  cxc  (April  26th,  1750) 

Cheveril.  He  has  a  cTieveril  con- 
science.  A.n  accommodating  one  ;  one 
that  will  easily  stretch  like  cheveril 
or  kid  leather. 

Oh,  here's  a  vrit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an 
inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  l—S/ial^peare  •  Someo  and 
Jvliet,  li,  4. 

Your  soft  cheveril  conscience  Teould  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it 

Shakespeare     Henry  VIU,  ii,  3 

Chevy  Chase.  There  had  long  been 
a  rivalry  between  the  families  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,  which  showed  itself  by 
incessant  raids  into  each  other's  terri- 
tory. Percy  of  Northumberland  one 
day  vowed  he  would  hunt  for  three 
days  in  the  Scottish  border,  without^ 
condescending  to  ask  leave  of  Earl 
Douglas.  The  Scotch  warden  said  in 
his  anger,  "  Tell  this  vaunter  he  shall 
find  one  day  more  than  sufficient." 
The  ballad  called  Chevy  Chase  mixes 
up  this  hunt  with  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  which,  Dr.  Percy  justly  observes, 
was  "  a  very  different  event." 

To  louder  strains  he  raised  his  voice,  to  tell 
What  woful  wars  in  "  Chevy  Chase  "  befell, 
When  Percy  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn, 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn. 

Gay .  Ptutoral,  71. 

Chian  Painter,  The*    See  APELLBS. 
Chiar-oscuro.     A  style  of  painting 
to  represent  only  two   colours,  now 
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Chibiabos 


Childe 


called  "  "black  and  white  "  ;  also  the 
production  of  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade  in  drawings,  paintings,  etc 

Chlar-oscuro  IB  the  art  of  representing  light 

in  shadow  and  shadow  in  light,  so  that  the  parts  repre- 
sented in  shadow  shall  still  nave  the  clearness  and  warmth 
of  those  in  light ,  and  those  In  light,  the  depth  and 
softness  of  those  in  shadow  — CAamftew'  Encyclopedia, 
U,  p  171 

Chib'ia'bos.  The  musician  in  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha ;  the  harmony  of 
nature  personified.  He  teaches  the 
birds  to  sing  and  the  brooks  to  warble 
as  they  flow.  "  All  the  many  sounds 
of  nature  borrow  sweetness  from  his 
singing." 

Very  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
For  his  gentleness  he  loved  him, 
And  the  magic  of  his  singing 

LongfeUow .  Hiawatha,  vi. 

Chibouque.  A  smoking-pipe  with 
a  long  tube,  used  in  the  East  (Turkish). 

Chic.  A  French  word  of  uncertain 
origin  meaning  m  France  effective 
style  in  painting,  the  knack  of  pro- 
ducing effects  easily,  but  in  England 
the  correct,  fashionable  or  stylish 
thing.  The  word  may  be  connected 
with  German  schick,  skill  tact,  but 
tins  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Chicane.  A  term  used  in  bridge  for 
a  hand  containing  no  trumps.  Its 
general  meaning  is  the  use  of  mean, 
petty  subterfuge,  especially  legal 
dodges  and  quibbles.  It  is  a  French 
word  which,  before  being  used  for 
sharp  practice  in  lawsuits,  meant  a 
dispute  in  games,  particularly  tmall, 
and  originally  the  game  of  mall  itself 
It  seems  to  be  ultimately  from  Persian 
chaugan,  the  crooked  stick  used  m 
polo 

Chichlvache.  A  fabulous  animal 
that  lived  only  on  good  womens  and 
was  hence  all  skin  and  bone,  because 
its  food  was  so  extremely  scarce  ;  the 
antitype  to  Bicorn  (q.v.).  Chaucer 
introduced  the  word  into  Bnghsh  from 
French ;  but  in  doing  so  he  changed 
chichifache  (thin  or  ugly  face)  into 
chichwache  (lean  or  meagre-looking 
cow),  and  hence  the  animal  was  pic- 
tured as  a  kind  of  bovine  monstrosity 

O  noble  wyves,  ful  of  helj?h  pmden'oe, 
Let  noon  humUitie  your  tonges  naylo 

$Te  lat  no  clerk  have  cause  or  dili&en'ce 
To  write  of  you  a  story  of  such  mervayle 

As  of  Griaeldea,  padent  and  kynde, 
Lest  Chichivache  you  swolwe  In  hir  entrafle. 

Ohauc&    tinny  to  tfo  Clerk's  Tale. 

Lydgate  wrote  a  poem  entitled  3y- 
corne  and  Chwhevache. 

Chicfc-a-foiddy.  A  child's  name  for 
a  young  chicken,  and  a  mother's  word 
of  endearment  to  her  young  child 
"  Biddy  "  is  merely  the  call  of  a  child, 
bid-bid-bid-bid  to  a  chicken. 

Do  you,  sweet  Boh  ?    Do  you  truly,  chickabiddy  ?— 
Dicfatu    Dombeif  and  Son, 
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Chicken.  Children  and  chicken  must 
always  be  pickin'.  Are  always  hungry 
and  ready  to  eat  food 

Curses  like  chickens  come  Tiome  to 
roost.  See  CURSES. 

Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched.  Don't  anticipate  profits 
before  they  come.  One  of  j&sop's 
fables  describes  a  market  woman  say- 

with  the  money  she  would  buy  a 
goose  ;  the  goose  in  time  would  bring 
her  so  much,  with  which  she  would 
buy  a  cow,  and  so  on  ,  but  in  her  ex- 
citement she  kicked  over  her  basket 
and  all  her  eggs  were  broken.  "  Don't 
crow  till  you  are  out  of  the  wood  "  has 
a  similar  meaning.  Cp.  ALNASCHAR'S 
DREAM. 

Mother  Carey's  chickens.  See 
MOTHEB  CAREY. 

She's  no  chicken.  She's  not  so  young 
as  she  used  to  be. 

She  may  very  well  pass  for  forty-three 
In  the  dusk  with  a  light  behind  her  1 

SirWS  Gilbert     Trial  by  Jury 

Where  the  chicken  got  the  axe.  See 
To  get  it  in  the  neck,  under  NECK. 

Chicken  of  St.  Nicholas.  So  the 
Piedmontese  call  our  "  ladybird,"  the 
little  red  beetle  with  spots  of  black. 
The  Russians  know  it  as  "  God's  little 
cow,"  and  the  Germans,  who  say  it  is 
sent  as  a  messenger  of  love,  "  God's 
little  horse." 

Chicken-hearted.  Cowardly.  Young 
fowls  are  remarkably  timid,  and  run  to 
the  wing  of  the  hen  upon  the  slightest 
cause  of  alarm. 

Chlen.  Entre  chien  et  loup  (Fr., 
literally  "  between  dog  and  wolf  "). 
Dusk,  between  daylight  and  lamp- 
light ;  owl-light.  Perhaps  because  it 
is  at  that  time,  before  the  dog  is  placed 
on  guard,  that  the  shepherd  may  ex- 
pect the  wolf  to  come  prowling  round 
the  sheepfold.  Cp  INTER  CANEM. 

The  best  time  to  talk  of  difficult  things  is  eittre  chien  el 
loup,  as  the  Guernsey  folk  say  —Mrs  Edwarfas  A  Oirton 
Girt,  ch  xlvi. 

Child,  at  one  time,  meant  a  female 
mfantj  and  was  the  correlative  of  boy. 

Mercy  on  *s  !  A  barne,  a  very  pretty  barne.  A  boy 
or  a  child,  I  wonder  ? — Shakespeare  Winter's  Tale,  Hi,  3 

Child  ol  God.  In  the  Anglican  and 
Catholic  Church,  one  who  has  been 
baptized  ;  others  consider  the  phrase 
to  mean  one  converted  by  special 
grace  and  adopted  into  the  holy  family 
of  God's  Church. 

la  my  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ, 
the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  oc 
Heaven.— Chitrch  OaUchitm 

Childe.  In  Childe  Harold,  Childe 
Roland,  Childe  Tnstram,  etc.,  "  Childe" 
is  a  title  of  honour,  like  the  Spanish 
"  infante  "  and  "  infanta."  In  the 
times  of  chivalry,  noble  youths  wbo 


Childe  Harold 


Chiltern  Hundreds 


were  candidates  for  knighthood  were, 
during  their  time  of  probation,  called 
infans,  valets,  damoysels,  bacheliers,  and 
childe. 

Childe  Harold.  Byron's  poem  de- 
picts a  man  sated  of  the  world,  who 
roams  from  place  to  place  to  flee  from 
himself.  The  "  childe  "  is,  in  fact, 
Lord  Byron  himself,  who  was  only 
twenty-one  when  he  began,  and 
twenty-eight  when  he  finished  the 
poem.  In  canto  i  (1809),  he  visited 
Portugal  and  Spain  ;  in  canto  ii  (1810), 
Turkey  in  Europe  ;  in  canto  ni  (1816), 
Belgium  and  Switzerland ;  and  in 
canto  iv  (1817),  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Florence. 

Childermass.  The  Old  English  name 
for  the  festival,  or  mass,  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  (December  28th). 

Children.  The  children  in  the  wood. 
The  foundation  of  this  ballad,  which 
is  told  in  Percy's  Reliques,  appears 
again  in  a  crude  melodrama  of  1599  by 
Robert  Farrington,  entitled  Two 
Lamentable  Tragedies  :  the  one  of  the 
Murder  of  Ma^ster  Beech,  a  chandler  in 
Thames  Streete,  the  other  of  a  young 
child  murtTiered  ^n  a  wood  by  tioo  rujfins 
with  the  consent  of  his  unlde.  It  is  not 
known  which  is  the  earlier,  the  play 
or  the  ballad.  The  story  is,  shortly, 
as  follows: — The  master  of  Wayland 
Hall,  Norfolk,  left  a  httle  son  and 
daughter  to  the  care  of  his  wife's 
brother  ;  both  were  to  have  money, 
but  if  the  children  died  first  the  uncle 
was  to  inherit.  After  twelve  months 
the  uncle  hired  two  ruffians  to  murder 
the  babes  ;  one  of  the  ruffians  re- 
lented and  killed  his  fellow,  leaving 
the  children  in  a  wood  ;  they  died 
during  the  night,  and  "  Robin  Red- 
breast "  covered  them  over  with 
leaves.  All  things  went^  ill  with  the 
wicked  uncle  ;  his  sons  died,  his  barns 
were  fired,  his  cattle  died,  and  he  him- 
self perished  in  gaol.  After  seven 
years  the  ruffian  was  taken  up  for 
highway  robbery,  and  confessed  the 
whole  affair. 

Then  sad  he  sung  "  The  Children  In  the  Wood." 
tAh  1  barbarous  uncle,  stained  with  infant  blood  1) 
How  blackberries  they  plucked  in  deserts  wild, 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  falchion  smiled ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin-redbreast  found, 
And  strewed  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around 

Gay     Pastoral  VI 

Children.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  at  a  birth.  It  is  said  that  the 
Countess  of  Henneberg  accused  a 
beggar  of  adultery  because  she  earned 
twins,  whereupon  the  beggar  prayed 
that  the  countess  might  carry  as  many 
children  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
Accordingto  the  legend,  this  happened 
on  Good  Friday,  1276.  All  the  males 
were  named  John,  and  all  the  females 


Elizabeth.     The  countess  was  forty- 
two  at  the  time. 

Chil  lasts  (Gr.  chihas,  a  thousand). 
Those  who  believe  that  Christ  will  re- 
turn to  this  earth  and  reign  a  thousand 
years  in  the  midst  of  His  saints. 
Originally  a  Judaistic  theory,  it  be- 
came a  heresy  m  the  early  Christian 
Church,  and  though  it  was  condemned 
by  St.  Damasus,  who  was  Pope  from 
366  to  384,  it  was  not  extirpated. 
Article  xli  of  the  English  Church,  as 
published  in  1553,  further  condemned 
Chiliasm  ;  this  Article  was  omitted  in 
1562.  Millertanans  is  another  name 
for  the  Chihasts. 

Chillingham  Cattle.  A  breed  of 
cattle  preserved  in  the  park  of  the 
Earl  of  Tankerville,  supposed  to  be 
the  last  remnant  of  the  wild  oxen  of 
Britain. 

Chilloa'.  Prisoner  of  Chilian.  Iran- 
cois  de  Bonnivard  (d.  about  1570),  a 
Genevan  prelate  and  politician.  Byron 
makes  him  one  of  six  brothers,  all  of 
whom  suffered  for  their  opinions.  The 
father  and  two  sons  died  on  the  battle- 
field ,  one  was  burnt  at  the  stake  ; 
three  were  incarcerated  in  the  dun- 
geon of  Chillon,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Lake  of  Gene'va  —  of  these9  two  died, 
and  Francois,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  "  republican  principles  " 
by  the  Duke-Bishop  of  Savoy,  was  set 
at  liberty  by  "  the  Bearnais  " 

Chilminar'  and  Baalbec.  Two  cities 
built,  according  to  Eastern  legend,  by 
the  Genii,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Jan  ben  Jan,  who  governed  the  world 
long  before  the  time  of  Adam.  Chil- 
minar, or  the  "  Forty  Pillars,"  is  Per- 
sep'olis.  They  were  intended  as  lurk- 
ing places  for  the  Genii  to  hide  in. 

Chilo.  One  of  the  "  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece 


Chiltern  Hundreds.  There  are  three, 
viz.  Stoke,  Desborough,  and  Burnham, 
Bucks.  At  one  tune  the  Chilterns,  be- 
tween Bedford  and  Hertford,  etc., 
were  much  frequented  by  robbers,  so 
a  steward  was  appointed  by  the  Crown 
to  put  them  down.  The  necessity  has 
long  since  ceased,  but  the  office  re- 
mains ;  and,  since  1740,  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  wishes  to  vacate 
his  seat,  one  way  of  doing  so  is  by 
applying  for  the  stewardship  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  ;  for  no  member  of 
Parliament  may  resign  his  seat,  but 
if  he  accepts  an  office  of  profit  under 
the  Crown  he  is  obliged  to  be  re- 
elected  if  he  wishes  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber. The  Stewardship  of  the  Manor  of 
Northstead  (  Yorks)  is  used  in  the  same 
way.  The  giffc  of  both  is  in  the  hands 


Chimaera 


Chitty-faced 


of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
it  was  refused  to  a  member  for  Reading 
in  1812. 

The  Stewardships  of  Old  Sarum 
(Sussex),  Bast  Hendred  (Berks),  Poyn- 
mgs  (Sussex),  Heznpholwic  (Yorks), 
were  formerly  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  were  (till  1838)  the  Escheator- 
ships  of  Munster  and  Ulster. 

Chimsera  (Or.  chimaira,  a  she-goat). 
A  fabulous  monster  of  u  reek  mythology, 
described  by  Homer  as  a  monster  with 
a  goat's  body,  a  lion's  head,  and  a 
dragon's  tail  It  was  born  in  Lycia, 
and  was  slain  by  Bellerophon.  Hence 
the  term  is  used  in  English  for  an 
illusory  fancy,  a  wild,  incongruous 
scheme 

Chime  in  with,  To.  To  be  in  har- 
mony with,  to  accord  with,  to  fall  in 
with.  The  allusion  is  to  chiming  bells. 

This  chimed  In  with  Mr  Dombey'a  o-vra  hope  aud 
belief  — , Dickens  Dombey  and  Son 

Chimney  Money  or  Hearth  Money 
A  yearly  tax  of  two  shillings  levied  on 
every  fireplace  in  England  and  Wales  : 
first  levied  m  1663  and  abolished  in 
1689. 

Chimneypot  Hat.  The  ordinary 
cylindrical  black  silk  hat,  also  known 
as  the  top-hat  or  silk  hat ;  it  is  more 
formal  and  dressy  than  the  soft  felt 
hats  or  stiff  bowlers. 

China  Clay.  A  mineral,  obtained 
largely  from  Cornwall,  used  by  paper- 
makers  to  obtain  finish  and  consist- 
ency, also  for  coating  art  and  chromo 
papers. 

Chinese  Gordon.  General  Gordon 
(killed  at  Khartoum  in  1885),  who  in 
1863  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Ever-Victorious  Army  (qv)  and  in 
the  following  year  succeeded,  after 
thirty-three  engagements,  in  putting 
down  the  Taeping  rebellions  which  had 
broken  out  in  1851.  For  this  service 
Gordon  was  rewarded  by  the  Emperor 
with  the  yellow  jacket  and  peacock's 
feather  of  a  mandarin  of  the  first 
class. 

Chingachgook.  The  Indian  chief  In 
Fenimore  Cooper's  Zast  of  the  Mohi- 
cans, Pathfinder,  Deerslayer,  and  Pion- 
eer, Called  in  French  Le  Gros  Serpent. 

Chink.  Money  ;  so  called  because 
it  chinks  or  jingles  in  the  purse.  Tt  is 
now  rather  vulgar  slang,  but  was 
formerly  in  good  repute  as  a  synonym 
of  com. 

Have  chinks  in  thy  purse — Tuster  five  Hundred 
Povn.lt  (1673) 

I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
pfrq.n  have  the  ahfnVa, 

S/taLespeare     Rwuo  and  Juliet,  1,  5 

Chintz.  A  plural  word  that  has 
erroneously  become  singular.  The 


Hindi  chini  (from  Sanskiit  chitra,  vane- 
gated)  was  the  name  given  in  the  17th 
century  to  the  painted  and  stained 
calico  imported  from  the  East ;  but 
as  the  plural  (chints)  was  more  com- 
mon in  commercial  use  than  the  sin- 
gular it  came  to  be  taken  for  a  singu- 
lar, and  was  written  chince  or  chtnse 
and  finally  chintz. 

Chios.  The  man  of  Chios.  Homer, 
who  lived  at  Chios,  near  the  JEge'an 
Sea.  Seven  cities  claim  to  be  his  place 
of  birth — 

Smyrna,  Rhodes,  ColSphon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos, 
Athe'nse  — Varro 

Chip.  A  carpenter  is  known  by  his 
chips.  A  man  is  known  to  be  a  car- 
penter by  the  chips  in  liis  workshop, 
so  the  profession  or  taste  of  other  men 
may  be  known  by  their  manners  or 
mode  of  speech.  There  is  a  broadcloth 
slang  as  well  as  a  corduroy  slang ;  a 
military,  naval,  school,  and  university 
slang,  etc. 

^l  chip  of  the  old  block.  A  son  or 
child  of  the  same  stuff  as  his  father. 
The  chip  is  the  same  wood  as  the 
block.  JBurke  applied  the  words  to 
William  Pitt. 

Brother  Chip.  Properly  a  brother 
carpenter,  but  in  its  extended  mean- 
ing applied  to  anyone  of  the  same 
vocation  as  ourselves. 

The  ship's  carpenter  is,  at  sea,  com- 
monly addressed  as  '*  chips." 

Saratoga  chips.  Potatoes  sliced  thin 
while  raw,  and  fried  crisp.  Sometimes 
called  chipped  potatoes,  or  simply 
"  chips." 

Such  carpenters,  such  chips.  As  the 
workman,  so  his  work  will  be. 

Chi'ron.  The  centau?  who  taught 
AchUles  and  many  other  heroes  music, 
medicine,  and  hunting.  Jupiter  placed 
him  in  heaven  among  the  stars  as 
Sagittarius  (the  Archer). 

In  the  Inferno  Dante  gives  the  name 
to  the  keeper  of  the  lake  of  boiling 
blood,  in  the  seventh  circle  of  hell. 

Chirping  Cup.  A  merry-making 
glass  or  cup  of  liquor.  Wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  or 
makes  him  sing  for  joy. 

A  chirping  cap  la  my  matin  song, 

And  my  reaper  bell  is  my  bowl ,  Ding  dong  t 

A  Friar  of  Orders  Grey 

For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth , 
Great  God  of  breathless  cups  and  Chirping  mirth. 
KecAt     Endymwn,  IT,  235. 

Chisel.  1  chiselled  him  means,  I 
cheated  him,  or  cut  him  out  of  some- 
thing. 

Chitty-faced.  Babv-faced,  lean. 
Probably  connected  with  O  Fr  rhichi- 
fache  or  chichiface  (see  CHICHI v ACHE), 
and  not  with  chit.  A  child  or  sprout, 
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Chivalry 


Chop 


Both  chit  and  chitfy-fctccd  are  terms  of 
contempt. 

Father  came  and  found  me  squabbling  with  yon  chltty- 
faced  thin?  as  he  would  have  mo  marry,  so  he  asked  what 
was  the  matter  I  told  'n  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were 

minded  to  marry,  I'd  marry  to  please  myself,  not  him 
And  for  the  young  woman  that  he  provided  for  me  I 
thought  it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her  sampler  and 
make  dirt-pies  than  to  look  after  a  husband  —Congreve 
Low  for  Love,  iv,  13 

Chivalry.  The  paladins  of  Charle- 
magne were  all  scattered  by  the  battle 
of  Roncesvalles. 

The  champions  of  Dietrich  were  all 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
Chriemhild.  the  bride  of  Etzel,  King 
of  the  Huns. 

The  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table 
were  all  extirpated  by  the  fatal  battle 
of  Camlan. 

The  flower  of  chivalry.    See  FLOWER. 

Chiv'y.  To  chase  or  race ;  also  a 
chase  in  the  school  game  of  "  Pris- 
oners' Base."  One  boy  "  sets  a  chivy  " 
by  lea-Ting  his  base,  when  one  of  the 
opposite  side  chases  him,  and  if  he 
succeeds  in  touching  him  before  he 
reaches  "  home,"  the  boy  touched  be- 
comes a  prisoner.  The  word  is  a 
variant  spelling  of  chevy,  from  Chevy 
Chase  (q.v.). 

Chivy  or  Chivvy  Slang  for  the  face. 
An  example  of  "  rhyming  slang " 
(qv.).  Here  the  full  term  to  rhyme 
with  face  is  Chevy  Chase. 

Chlo'e.  The  shepherdess  beloved 
by  Daphnis  in  the  pastoral  romance  of 
Longus,  entitled  Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
and  hence  a  generic  name  among 
romance  writers  and  pastoral  poets  for 
a  rustic  maiden — not  always  of  the 
artless  variety. 

In  Pope's  Moral  Essays  (h)  Chloe 
is  intended  for  Lady  Suffolk,  mistress 
of  George  II.  "  Content  to  dwell  in 
decencies  for  ever  "  ;  and  Prior  uses 
the  name  for  Mrs.  Oentlivre. 

Chock-full.  Absolutely  full;  no 
room  for  any  more.  It  is  a  very  old 
expression  m  English,  dating  back  at 
least  to  Chaucer's  time,  though,  ap- 
parently, not  used  by  him.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  etymological  con- 
nexion with  choke  (as  though  meaning 
"  full  enough  to  choke  one  ")  ;  but 
this  spelling — as  well  as  chuck — has 
been  in  common  use. 

Ayr  was  holding  some  grand  market ,  streets  and  Inn 
had  been  chokefull  during  the  sunny  hours.— Carlylt,  in 
Froude's  Jane  W  Garlyle,  ToL  i,  letter  Ixxxvii. 

Choice,  Choice  spirit.  A  specially 
select  or  excellent  person,  a  leader  in 
some  particular  capacity.  From  An- 
tony's speaking  of  Csesar  and  Brutus 


The  choice  and  master  spirit  of  this  age. 

Shakespeare    Julius  Gator,  ill,  1 


tively  used  for  a  gallant  of  the  day  ; 
one  who  delights  to  exaggerate  the 
whims  of  fashion. 
Hobson's  choice.    See  HOBSON, 
Of  two  evils  choose  the  less.    The  pro- 
verb is  given  in  John  Heywood's  col- 
lection (1546),  but  it  is  a  good  deal 
earlier,    and     occurs    in     Chaucer's 
Troilm  and  Cnseyde  (n,  470)  as  — 

Of  names  two,  the  lesse  is  for  to  obese 

Thomas  &  Kempis  (Imit.  Christi,  m, 
12)  has— 

De  duobus  mails  minus  eat  semper  ellgendum  (Of  two 
evils  the  less  is  always  to  be  chosen) 

which  is  an  echo  of  Cicero's 

Ex  mails  eligere  mtniTTfl.  oportere  (Of  evil  one  should 
eelect  the  least)  —De  Officiit,  ill,  1 

Choke*  May  this  puce  of  bread  choke 
me,  if  what  I  say  is  not  true.  In  ancient 
times  a  person  accused  of  robbery  had 
a  piece  of  barley  bread,  over  which 
mass  had  been  said,  given  him.  He 
put  it  in  his  mouth  uttering  these 
words,  and  if  he  could  swallow  it  with- 
out being  choked  he  was  pronounced 
innocent.  Tradition  ascribes  the  death 
of  Earl  Godwin  to  choking  with  a 
piece  of  bread  after  this  solemn 
appeal.  See  COBSNED. 

Choke-pear.  An  argument  to  which 
there  is  no  answer.  A  piece  of  iron  m 
the  shape  of  a  pear,  which  was  forced 
into  the  mouth,  was  an  old  instrument 
of  torture.  On  turning  a  key,  a  num- 
ber of  springs  thrust  forth  points  of 
iron  in  all  directions,  so  that  the 
"  choke-pear  "  could  not  be  removed 
except  by  means  of  the  key. 

Choker.  Formerly  a  broad  neck- 
cloth, worn  in  full  dress,  and  by  waiters 
and  clergymen;  now  a  high,  stiff 
collar.  Of  course,  the  v^erb  to  choke  has 
supplied  the  word. 

Chop.  The  various  modern  uses  of 
chop  represent  two  or  three  different 
words.  To  chop,  meaning  to  cut  a 
piece  off  with  a  sudden  olow,  is  a 
variant  spelling  of  chap,  a  cleft  in  the 
skin,  and  to  chap,  to  open  in  long  slits 
or  cracks  From  this  we  get  :  — 

Chops  of  the  Channel  The  short 
broken  motion  of  the  waves,  experi- 
enced in  crossing  the  English  Channel  ; 
also  the  place  where  such  motion 
occurs.  In  this  use,  however,  the  word 
may  be  chops,  the  ]aw  (see  below),  be- 
cause the  Chops  of  the  Channel  is  an 
old  and  well  understood  term  for  the 
entrance  to  the  Channel  from  the 
Atlantic. 

Chop  house  An  eating-house  where 
chops  and  steaks  (i.e.  pieces  of  meat  — 
ribs  —  cut  off  and  cooked  separately) 
are  served. 


Choice  spirit  of  the  age      Figura- 


I  dine  at  the  Chop-Bouse  three  days  a  week,  where  the 
—good  company  wonders  they  never  see  you  of  late. 
Steel*  Spectator,  No  308  (22  Feb.,  1712) 
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its  putting  forth  its  berries  about 
Christmas  time.  The  early  Christians 
gave  an  emblematic  turn  to  the  cus- 
tom, referring  to  the  "righteous 
branch,"  and  justifying  the  custom 
fiom  Isaiah  Ix,  13—"  The  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee  ;  the 
fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my 
sanctuary." 

Christmas  Trees.  The  modern  Eng- 
lish custom  of  having  decorated  and 
present-bearing  Christmas  trees  comes 
from  Germany,  where  it  is  probably  a 
direct  descendant  of  Yggdrasil  (q.v.) 
of  Norse  mythology. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  at  the  win- 
ter solstice,  used  a  palm  branch  con- 
taining twelve  leaves  or  shoots  to 
symbolize  the  "  completion  of  the 
year." 

Chris'tolytes.  A  Christian  sect  of 
the  6th  century,  which  maintained 
that  when  Christ  descended  into  hell, 
He  left  His  soul  and  body  there,  and 
rose  only  with  His  heavenly  nature. 

Christopher,  St.  Legend  relates  that 
St  Christopher  was  a  giant  who  one 
day  carried  a  cjnld  over  a  brook,  and 
said,  "  Chyl.de>  thou  hast  put  me  in 
erete  peryll.  I  might  bere  no  greater 
burden."  ^fo  which  the  child  an- 
swered, "  Marvel  thou  nothing,  for 
thou  hast  borne  all  the  world  upon 
thee,  and  its  sins  likewise."  This  is  an 
allegory:  Christopher  means  Christ- 
bearer  ;  the  child  was  Christ,  and  the 
river  was  the  river  of  death. 

Chronicle  Small  Beer,  To.  To  note 
down  events  of  no  importance  what- 
soever. 

She  iraa  a  wight,  If  ever  such  wight  were  . 

ShakS-pearo    Othello,  ii,  1 

Chronon-hoton-thol'ogos.  A  bur- 
lesque pomposo,  King  of  Queerum- 
mama,  in  Henry  Carey's  farce  of  the 
same  name — "  the  most  tragical 
tragedy  ever  tragedized  " — (1734). 
The  name  is  used  for  any  bombastic 
person  who  delivers  an  inflated  ad- 
dress. See  ALDIBORONTEPHOSCOPHO- 
NIO. 

Chrysa'or  (ch  =  k).  In  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  Sir  ArtegaTs  sword, 
"  that  all  other  swords  excelled  "  (V, 
i,  9).  It  typified  justice  (V,  xii,  40). 

Chryslppus.  JVm  Chrys^ppus  fuis- 
sei,  Porticus  non  esset*  Chrysippus  of 
Soli  was  a  disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic 
and  Cleanthes,  his  successor.  He  did 
for  the  Stoics  what  St.  Paul  did  for 
Christianity — that  is,  he  explained  the 
system,  showed  by  plausible  reasoning 
its  truth,  and  how  it  was  based  on 


a  solid  foundation.  Stoicism  was 
founded  by  Zeno  ;  but  if  Chrysippus 
had  not  advocated  it,  it  would  never 
have  taken  root. 

Chrysomallus.  See  GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

Chuck  Pull.  A  corruption  of  chock 
full  (q.v.). 

Chukxva.  The  tortoise  at  the  South 
Pole  on  which,  according  to  Hindu 
legend,  the  earth  rests. 

Chum.  A  crony,  a  familiar  com- 
panion, properly  a  bedfellow.  Thd 
word  first  appeared  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  its  origin  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  conjecture  that  it  is 
a  corruption  either  of  chamber-mate  or 
comrade  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

To  chum  ^n  im,th.  To  be  on  very 
intimate  and  friendly  terms  with. 

Church.  This  is  the  A.S.  circe,  or 
cince,  which  comes  through  W.Ger. 
kirika,  from  Gr.  kunakon,  a  church, 
the  neuter  of  the  adjective  kumakos, 
meaning  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Lord. 

Sigh,  Low,  and  Broad  Church.  Dr 
South  says,  "  The  High  Church  are 
those  who  think  highly  of  the  Church 
and  lowly  of  themselves  ;  the  Low 
Church,  those  who  think  lowly  of  the 
Church  and  highly  of  themselves," 
which  is  about  as  sensible  a  differ- 
entiation as  that  of  the  bishop's  butler 
who,  when  warned  that  there  would  be 
six  clergymen  to  dinner,  asked  his 
master  whether  they  were  High 
or  Low.  "  That's  a  strange  question," 
said  his  lordship  ;  "  why  do  you  ask  9  " 
"  Well,  my  lord,"  was  the  answer, 
"it's  like  this:  if  they  are  JIgh  I 
knows  there  will  be  a  lot  of  drinking 
and  not  much  eating ;  and  if  they're 
Low,  it'll  be  all  eating  and  very  little 
drinking  ;  so  I  makes  my  preparations 
according f  " 

The  Hi#h  Church  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  distinguished  by 
its  maintenance  of  sacerdotal  claims, 
by  the  very  great  and  preponderating 
efficacy  with  which  it  endows  the 
sacraments,  and  by  the  apparent  im- 
portance which  it  attaches  to  ritual 
and  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  ; 
the  Broad  Church  party  interprets 
formularies  and  dogmas  in  a  liberal 
sense,  and  holds  that  the  Church  is 
broad  enough  for  all  religious  parties, 
their  own  views  of  religion  being 
chiefly  of  a  moral  nature,  and  their 
doctrinal  views  rounded  and  elastic ; 
and  the  Low  Church  party  comprises 
the  Evangelicals,  who  hold  opinions 
giving  a  low  place  to  episcopal  or 
priestly  authority  and  claims,  also  to 
the  inherent  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
and  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization. 
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The  Anglican  Church*  In  pre- 
Refonnation  days  that  jpart  of  the 
Catholic  Church  situated  m  England, 
but  since  the  Reformation  the  English 
branch  of  the  Protestant  Church 
which,  smce  1532,  has  been  known  as 
the  "  Established  Church  of  England," 
because  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  disavows  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  rejects  certain  dogmas 
and  rules  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Catholic  Church.  See  CA.THOLIC 
The  Western  Church  called  itself  so 
when  it  separated  from  the  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  also  called  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Anglican  Church  or  Anglican 
Catholic  Church,  a  branch  of  the 
Western  Church. 

The  Established  Church.  The  State 
Church,  the  Church  officially  recog- 
nized and  adopted  by  any  country. 
In  England  it  is  Episcopalian  (see 
ANGLICAN  CHURCH  above),  in  Scotland 
Presbyterian,  and  in  Wales,  since  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Wales  by  Act  of  Parliament 
m  1920,  there  is  no  Established 
Church. 

Churfh-ale.  The  word  "  ale  *'  is 
used  in  such  composite  words  as 
bnde-ale,  clerk-ale,  church-ale)  lamb-ale, 
Midsummer-ale,  Scot-ale,  Whitsun-ale, 
etc.,  for  revel  or  feast,  ale  being  the 
chief  liquor  given  We  talk  now  in 
fche  same  way  on  giving  "  a  tea,"  and 
at  the  'Varsity  "Will  you  wine  with 
me  after  hall  J  "  means,  *'  Will  you 
come  to  my  rooms  for  dessert — wine, 
fruit,  and  cigars,  with  coHee  to 
follow  ?  " 

The  multitude  call  Church-ale  Sunday  their  revelyng 
day  ,  -vrtilch  day  is  spent  In  bulbeattngs,  bearbeating,  .  . 
dlcyinj,  and  drunkenness  — W  Kethe  (1570). 

The  Church  Invisible.  Those  who 
are  known  to  God  alone  as  His  sons 
and  daughters  by  adoption  and  grace. 
See  CHURCH  VISIBLE. 

There  Is  .  .  a  Church  viable  and  a  Church  invisible 
the  latter  consists  of  those  spiritual  persons  who  fulfil  the 
notion  of  the  Ideal  Church — the  former  la  the  Church 
M  it  exists  in  any  particular  age,  embracing  within  it  all 
who  profess  Christianity  — F  W  Robertson:  Sermon* 
(series  IV,  ii) 

The  Church  Militant.  The  Church 
ELS  consisting  of  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers, who  are  said  to  be  "  waging 
the  war  of  faith  "  against  "  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil."  It  is  there- 
fore militant,  or  in  warfare. 

Chwrch  scot.  A  tribute  paid  on  St. 
Martin's  Day  (November  llth)  in 
support  of  the  clergy  m  Anglo-Saxon 
bimes.  It  was  originally  paid  in  corn, 
but  later  other  goods  in  kind,  or  money, 
B7as  taken. 

The  Church  TnumpTiant.  Those 
wrho  are  dead  and  gone  to  their  rest. 
Saving  fought  the  fight  and  tri- 


umphed, they  "belong  to  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven. 

The  Church  Visible.  All  ostensible 
Christians ;  all  who  profess  to  be 
Christians  ;  all  who  have  been  bap- 
tized and  admitted  into  Church  Com- 
munion. Cp.  CHURCH  INVISIBLE 

The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  See 
SEVEN. 

To  church  a  woman.  To  read  the 
appointed  service  when  a  woman 
comes  to  church  after  a  confinement 
to  return  thanks  to  God  for  her  "  safe 
deliverance  "  and  restored  health. 

To  go  into  the  Church.  To  take  holy 
orders,  or  become  an  "  ordained ?I 
clergyman. 

Churchwarden.  A  long  clay  pipe 
such  as  churchwardens  used  to  smoke 
a  century  or  so  ago  when  they  met  to- 
gether in  the  parish  tavern,  after  they 
had  made  up  their  accounts  in  the 
vestry,  or  been  elected  to  office  at  the 
Easter  meeting. 

Thirty  years  have  enabled  these  [briar-root  pipeal  to 
destroy  short  clays,  ruin  meerschaums,  and  even  do  much 
mischief  to  tlie  venerable  "  churchwarden."— 2fote»  and 
Quote,  April  25th,  1885.  p  323 

Churchyard  Cough.  A  consumptive 
cough  indicating  the  near  approach  of 
death. 

Ci-devant  (Fr  ).  Former,  of  times 
gone  by.  As  Ci-devant  governor — i.e. 
once  a  governor,  but  no  longer  so. 
Ci-devant  philosophers  means  philoso- 
phers of  former  days.  In  the  time  of 
the  first  French  Republic  the  word  was 
used  as  a  jaoun,  and  meant  a  noble- 
man of  the  ancien  regime. 

The  appellation  of  mistress  put  her  in  mind  of  her 
d-devant  abigailship  — Jane  Porter  TJta&dew  of  Warsaw, 


Clc'ero.  The  great  Boman  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman  (B  c 
106-43),  Marcus  Tullius,  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  been  called  Cicero  from 
Lat.  cicer  (a  wart  or  vetch),  because 
he  had  "  a  flat  excrescence  on  the  tip 
of  his  nose." 

La  JBouche  de  Ciceron.  Philippe 
Pot,  prime  minister  of  Louis  !XI 
(1428-94,) 

The  Cicero  of  France.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Massillon  (1663-1742),  a  noted 
pulpit  orator. 

The  Cicero  of  Germany.  Johanri 
III,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  (1455- 
99.) 

The  Cicero  of  the  British  Senate, 
George  Canning  (1770-1827). 

The  British  Cicero  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham  (1708-78). 

The  Christian  Cicero.  Lucius  Ccelius 
Lactantius,  a  Christian  father,  who 
died  about  330. 

The  German  Cicero.  Johann  Sturm, 
printer  and  scholar  (1507-89). 


Cicerone 


Cipher 


Cleero'ne.  A  guide  to  point  out 
objects  of  interest  to  strangers.  So 
called  from  the  great  orator  Cicero, 
in  the  same  way  as  Paul  was  called 
by  the  men  of  Lystra  "  Mercu'rius, 
because  he  was  the  chief  speaker." 
In  a  party  of  sightseers,  the  guide  is 
"  the  chief  speaker." 

Every  glib  and  loquacious  hireling  who  shows  strangers 
about  their  pleasure-galleries,  palaces  and  ruins  is  called 
[in  Italy)  a  cioerone  or  a  Cicero  —Trmeh  On  the  Study  of 

CIcisbe'o.  A  dangler  about  women  » 
the  professed  gallant  of  a  married 
woman.  Cp.  GA.VALTERE  SERVENTE. 
Also  the  knot  of  silk  or  ribbon  which 
is  attached  to  fans,  walking-sticks, 
umbrellas,  etc.  Cicisbeism,  the  prac- 
tice of  dangling  about  women. 

Clcuta.  In  Latin  cicvta  means  the 
length  of  a  reed  up  to  the  knot,  such 
as  the  internodes,  made  into  a  pan- 
pipe. Hence  Virgil  (Eel.  ii,  36)  de- 
scribes a  panpipe  as  "  seytem  com- 
paota  dcutia  fistula"  It  is  the  hem- 
lock, also  called  cow-bane,  because 
cows  not  unfrequently  eat  it,  and  are 
sometimes  killed  by  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  poisonous  of  plants,  and  it 
is  saad  to  have  been  the  fatal  draught 
given  to  Socrates. 

Pliny,  riv,  7  '  "" 

Quse  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgate  doutse  — 
Horacs  •  3  JEpist  ii,  S3 

Old.  A  corruption  of  seyyid.  Arabic 
for  lord.  The  title  given  to  Boderi'go 
or  Buy  Diaz  de  Bivar'  (born  about 
1040,  died  1099),  also  called  El  Oam- 
peador,  the  national  hero  of  Spain  and 
champion  of  Christianity  against  the 
Moors.  His  exploits,  real  and  legend- 
ary, form  the  basis  of  many  Spanish 
romances  and  chronicles,  as  well  as 
Corneille's  tragedy,  Ze  Cid  (1636). 

The  Cid's  horse.    Babie'ca. 

The  Cid*  8  sword*  Cola'da.  The  sword 
taken  by  him  from  King  Bucar  was 
called  Tizo'na. 

Old  Hamet  Benengeli.  The  suppo- 
sititious author  upon  whom  Cervantes 
fathered  The  Adventures  of  Don 
Quixote. 

Of  the  two  bad  cassocks  I  am  worth  .  I  would 
hare  given  the  latter  of  them  as  freely  as  eren  Gid  Hame , 
offered  Ms  ...  to  have  stood  by  — Sterne. 

Cimmerian  Darkness.  Homer  (pos- 
sibly from  some  story  as  to  the  Arctic 
nignt)  supposes  the  Cimmerians  to 
dwell  in  a  land  "  beyond  the  ocean- 
stream,"  where  the  sun  never  shone. 
(Odys.,  xi,  14.) 

I  carried  am  Into  waste  wildernesse. 
Waste  wildernes,  amongst  Cymeriaa  shades, 
Where  endles  paines  and  hideous  heavinesse, 
Is  round  about  me  heapt  in  darksome  glades 

Spenser     VitviL'i  Gnat. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell 

Milton    U Allegro 


The  Cimmerians  were  known  in 
post-Homeric  times  as  an  historical 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
whence  the  name  Crimea. 

Cincho'na  or  Quinine.  So  named 
from  the  wife  of  the  Conte"  del  Chin- 
chon,  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  was  cured 
of  a  tertian  fever  by  its  use,  and  who 
brought  it  to  Europe  in  1640.  Lin- 
naeus erroneously  named  it  C^nchona 
for  Cftwchona.  See  PERUVIAN  BARK. 

Cincinna'tus.  A  legendary  Roman 
hero  of  about  B.C.  500  to  430,  who, 
after  having  been  consul  years  before, 
was  taken  from  his  plough  to  be  Dic- 
tator. After  he  had  conquered  the 
JEquians  and  delivered  his  country 
from  danger,  he  laid  down  his  office 
and  returned  to  his  plough. 

And  dndnnatos,  awful  from  the  plough 

Thomson     Winter,  513. 

The  Cincinncdus  of  the  Americans. 
George  Washington  (1732-99). 

The  Qnctnnatus  of  the  West  — Byron. 

Cinderella  (httle  cinder  girl).  Hero- 
ine of  a  fairy  tale  of  very  ancient, 
probably  Eastern,  origin,  that  was 
mentioned  in  German  literature  in  the 
16th  century  and  was  popularized  by 
Perrault's  Conies  de  ma  mere  Voye 
(1697)  Cinderella  is  drudge  of  the 
house,  dirty  with  housework,  while 
her  elder  sisters  go  to  fine  balls.  At 
length  a  fairy  enables  her  to  go  to  the 
prince's  ball ;  the  prince  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  she  is  discovered  by  means 
of  a  glass  slipper  which  she  drops,  and 
which  will  fit  no  foot  but  her  own. 

The  glass  slipper  is  a  mistranslation 
of  pantoufle  en  vair  (a  fur,  or  sable, 
slipper),  not  en  verre.  Sable  was  worn 
only  by  kings  and  princes,  so  the  fairy 
gave  royal  slippers  to  her  favourite. 

Cinque  Cento.  The  Italian  name  for 
the  sixteenth  century  (1501-1600),  ap- 
plied as  an  epithet  to  art  and  litera- 
ture with  much  the  same  significance 
as  Renaissance  or  Elizabethan.  It  was 
the  revival  of  the  classical  or  antiques 
but  is  generally  understood  as  a  dero- 
gatory term,  implying  debased  or 
inferior  art. 

Cinque  Ports,  The.  Originally  the 
five  seaports,  Hastings,  Sandwich, 
Dover,  Bomney,  and  Hythe,  which 
were  granted  special  privileges  from 
the  13th  to  the  17th  centuries,  and 
even  later,  in  consideration  of  their 

nviding    ships    and    men    for    the 
ence  of  the  Channel.    Subsequently 
Winchelsea  and  Bye  were  added. 

Cipher.    Dr.  Whewell's  riddle  is— 

A  headless  man  had  A  letter  (o)  to  write, 

He  who  read  It  (naught)  had  lost  his  sight , 

The  dumb  repeated  it  (naught)  word  for  word, 

And  deaf  was  the  man  who  listened  and  heard  (nat^W). 


Circe 

Cir'ce.  A  sorceress  in  Greek  myth- 
ology, who  lived  in  the  island  of  JEsea. 
When  Ulysses  landed  there,  Circe 
turned  his  companions  into  swine,  "but 
Ulysses  resisted  this  metamorphosis 
by  virtue  of  a  herb  called  moly  (q.v.)* 
given  him  by  Mercury. 

Who  knows  not  dree, 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  -whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  shape, 
A™«J(  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine  ? 

MiUon     Comut.  60-53. 

Circle  of  Ulloa.  A  white  rainbow  or 
luminous  ring  sometimes  seen  in  Alpine 
regions  opposite  the  sun  in  foggy 
weather.  Named  from  Antonio  de 
Ulloa  (1716-95),  a  Spanish  naval 
officer  who  founded  the  observatory  at 
Cadiz  and  initiated  many  scientific 
enterprises. 

Circuit.  The  journey  made  through 
the  counties  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
judges  twice  a  year.  There  are  six 
circuits  in  England,  two  in  Wales,  and 
three  in  Scotland.  Those  in  England 
are  called  the  South-Eastern,  Midland, 
Northern,  North-Eastern,  Oxford,  and 
Western  Circuit ;  those  of  Wales,  the 
North  Wales  and  Chester,  and  the 
South  Wales  Division ;  and  those  of 
Scotland,  the  Southern,  Western,  and 
Northern. 

Circumbendibus,  A.  He  took  a  cir- 
cumbendibus, i.e.  he  went  round  about 
and  round  about  before  coming  to  the 
point. 

Partaking  of  what  scholars  call  the  periphrastic  and 
Mnbagitory,  and  the  vulgar  the  circumbendibus. — Scott.* 
Woverlev,  oh.  xxiv 

Circumcelllones.    See  AGONISTICS. 

Circumlocution  Office.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  ridicule  by  Dickens  in  Little 
Dorrit  to  our  public  offices,  because 
each  person  tries  to  shuffle  off  every 
act  to  someone  else  ;  and  before  any- 
thing is  done  it  has  to  pass  through 
so  many  departments  and  so  much 
time  elapses  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
having  bothered  about  it. 

Whatever  waa  required  to  be  done,  the  Circumlocution 
Office  was  beforehand  with  all  the  public  departments  in 
the  art  of  perceiving — How  not  to  do  it — J)ickent. 
LUtU  .Dorrif ,  cb,  x. 

Cist  (Gr.  Tciste,  Lat.  cwrfa).  A  chest 
or  box.  Generally  used  as  a  coffer 
for  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  cist  was  a  deep 
cylindrical  basket  made  of  wicker- 
work.  The  basket  into  which  voters 
cast  their  tablets  was  called  a  "  cist  "  ; 
but  the  mystic  cist  used  in  the  rites  of 
Ceres  was  latterly  made  of  bronze.  Cp. 
EJSTVAEN,  KIST  OF  WHISTLES. 

Cister'cians.  A  monastic  order, 
founded  at  Cister'cium  or  Citeaux  by 
Robert,  abbot  of  Mol&me,  in  Burgundy, 
in  1098,  as  a  branch  of  the  Benedic- 


City 

tines  ;  the  monks  are  known  also  as 
Bernardines,  owing  to  the  patronage 
of  St.  Bernard  of  dairvaux  about 
1200.  In  1664  the  order  was  reformed 
on  an  excessively  strict  basis  by  Jean 
le  Boutillier  de  Ranee. 

Citadel  (Ital.  citadella,  a  little  city). 
In  fortification,  a  small  strong  fort, 
constructed  either  within  the  place 
fortified,  or  at  its  most  inaccessible 
spot,  to  give  refuge  for  the  garrison, 
that  it  may  prolong  the  defence  after 
the  place  has  fallen,  or  hold  out  for  the 
best  terms  of  capitulation.  Citadels 
generally  command  the  interior  of  the 
place,  and  are  useful,  therefore,  for 
overawing  a  population  which  might 
otherwise  strive  to  shorten  a  siege. 

Citizen  King,  The.  Louis  Philippe 
of  France.  So  called  because  he  was 
elected  king  by  the  citizens  of  Paris. 
(Born  1773,  reigned  1830-48,  died 
1850.) 

City.  Strictly  speaking,  a  large  town 
with  a  corporation  and  cathedral; 
but  any  large  town  is  so  called  in 
ordinary  speech.  In  the  Bible  it 
means  a  town  having  walls  and  gates. 

The  eldest  BOH  of  the  first  man  [Cain]  huilded  a  city 
(Gen.  iv,  17)— not,  of  course,  a  Nineveh  or  a,  Babylon,  hut 
still  a  city  —Rowlinson  Origin  of  Notions,  pt  i,  ch.  L 

The  City  of  a  Hundred  Towers. 
Pavia,  in  Italy  ;  famous  for  its  towers 
and  steeples. 

The  City  College.  Newgate.  The 
wit  belongs  to  the  days  when  Newgate 
was  used  as  a  prison. 

The  City  of  Bells.     Strasburg. 

He  was  a  Strartrargher,  and  in  that  city  of  bells  had 
been  a  medical  practitioner  —Mayne  Held  The  Soalp 
SunUrt,  ch.  xxv. 

The  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  A  some- 
what ironical,  but  quite  etymological, 
nickname  of  Philadelphia  (Or.  phila- 
delphia  means  "  brotherly  love")* 

The  City  of  David.  Jerusalem.  So 
called  in  compliment  to  King  David 
(2  Sam.  y,  7,  9). 

The  City  of  Destruction.  In  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  world  of 
the  unconverted.  Bunyan  makes 
Christian  flee  from  it  and  journey  to 
the  "  Celestial  City,'*  thereby  showing 
the  "  walk  of  a  Christian"  from  con- 
version to  death. 

The  City  of  God.  The  Church,  or 
whole  body  of  believers  ;  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
City  of  Destruction  (q  v.).  The  phrase 
is  that  of  St.  Augustine ;  one  of  his 
chief  works  bearing  that  title,  De 
Civitate  Dei. 

The  City  of  Lanterns.  A  suppositi- 
tious city  in  Lucian's  Verce  Historice, 
situate  somewhere  beyond  the  zodiac* 
Cp.  LANTERN-LAND, 
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The  City  of  Legions.  Caerleon-on- 
Usk,  where  King  Arthur  held  his  court 

The  City  of  Lilies.     Florence. 

The  City  of  Magnificent  Distances. 
Washington :  famous  for  its  wide 
avenues  and  splendid  vistas. 

The  City  of  Palaces.  A  grippa,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  converted  Rome 
from  "  a  city  of  "brick  huts  to  one  of 
marble  palaces." 

Mar-more  <m  se  relinquere  quam  latericlam  acceplsset 
—Swtoniw  Aw  zxix 

Calcutta  is  called  the  "  City  of 
Palaces,"  and  modern  Paris  well 
deserves  the  compliment. 

City  of  Refuge.  Moses,  at  the 
command  of  God,  set  apart  three  cities 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  Joshua 
added  three  others  on  the  west,  whither 
any  person  might  flee  for  refuge  who 
had  killed  a  human  creature  inadver- 
tently. The  three  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan were  Bezer,  Bamoth,  and  Golan ; 
the  three  on  the  west  were  Hebron, 
Shechem,  and  Kedesh  ( Deut.  iv,  43  ; 
Josh,  xx,  1-8). 

By  Mohammedans,  Medi'na,  in 
Arabia,  where  Mahomet  took  refuge 
when  driven  by  conspirators  from 
Mecca,  is  known  as  "  the  City  of  Re- 
fuge." He  entered  it,  not  as  a  fugi- 
tive, but  in  triumph  622  A.D.  Also 
called  the  City  of  the  Prophet. 

The  City  of  St.  Michael.  Dumfries, 
of  which  city  St.  Michael  is  the  patron 
saint. 

The  City  of  Saints.  Montreal,  in 
Canada,  is  so  named  because  all  the 
streets  are  named  after  saints.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.S  A.,  also  is  known 
as  the  "  City  of  the  Saints,"  from  the 
Mormons  who  inhabit  it. 

The  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

Abram  dwelled  In  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled 
in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  pitched  his  tent  toward 
Sodom  — 0«h  adii,  12. 

The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate.  San 
Francisco  See  GOLDEN  GATE. 

The  City  of  the  Prophet.  Medina. 
See  CITY  OP  REFUGE. 

The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Rome, 
built  on  seven  hills  ( Urbs  septacollis). 
The  hills  are  the  Aventine,  Csehan, 
Capit6lme,  Esquihne,  Palatine,  Quir- 
Inal,  and  Viminal 

The  AVSKTHTB  HILL  was  given  to  the  people.  It  was 
deemed  unlucky,  because  here  Remus  was  slain.  It  was 
also  called  '  Collis  Plants,"  from  the  Temple  of  Diana 
which  stood  there. 

The  GA.LIAN  TTTT.T.  was  given  to  Ctelius  Vibenna,  the 
Tuscan,  who  came  to  the  help  of  the  Romans  in  the 
Sabine  war 

The  OIPITOLINB  SILL  or  "  MODS  Tarpdus,"  also  called 
"Mons  Batumi,"  on  which  stood  the  great  castle  or 
capitol  of  Borne.  It  contained  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitollnus 

The  ESQUUJNE  HILL  was  given  by  Augustus  to  Meeienas, 
who  built  thereon  a  magnificent  mansion 

The  PALAILYB  HILL  was  the  largest  of  the  seven,  Here 
Romulus  held  his  court,  whence  the  word  "palace" 


The  QOIRINAL  HILL  was  where  the  Quires  or  Cures 
settled  It  was  also  called  "  Caballuus,"  from  two  marble 
statues  of  a  horse,  one  of  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias 
the  other  of  Praxiteles 

The  VIMINAL  HILL  was  so  called  from  the  number  of 
osiers  (vimines)  which  grew  there  It  contained  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Vlminalis 

The  City  of  the  Sun.  Baalbec, 
Bhodes,  and  Hekopolis,  which  had  the 
sun  for  tutelary  deity,  were  so  called. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  treatwe  on  the 
Ideal  Republic  by  the  Dominican  friar 
Campanella  (1568-1639),  similar  to  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Atlantis  of  Bacon. 

The  City  of  the  Three  Kings.  Cologne; 
the  reputed  burial-place  of  the  "" 


The  City  of  the  Tribes.  Galway  ;  be- 
cause it  was  anciently  the  home  of  the 
thirteen  "  tribes  "  or  chief  families, 
who  settled  there  in  1232  with  Bichard 
de  Burgh. 

The  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty. 
Limerick ;  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Pacification  of  Limerick 
(1691)  was  broken  by  England. 

The  City  of  the  Violet  Crown.  Athens 
is  so  called  by  Aristophanes  (loertywoj 
— see  Eqmtes,  1323  and  1329  ;  and 
Achamians,  637).  Macaulay  refers  to 
Athens  as  the  "  violet-crowned  city." 
Ion  (a  violet)  was  a  representative 
king  of  Athens,  whose  four  sons  gave 
names  to  the  four  Athenian  classes ; 
and  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  called 
Ionia.  Athens  was  the  city  of  "  Ion 
crowned  its  king  "  or  "of  the  Violet 
crowned." 

Round  the  hills  whose   heights  the  first-born  olive 

blossom  brightened, 
Round  the  city  brow-bound  once  with  violets  like  a 

bride, 
Up  from  under  earth  again  a  light  that  long  since 

lightened 
Breaks,  whence  all  the  world  took  comfort  as  all 

time  takes  pride. 

Swinburne     Athens ,  an  Ode 

Civic  Crown.    See  CROWN. 

Civil  List.  The  grant  voted  annually 
by  Parliament  to  pay  the  personal  ex- 
penses of  the  Sovereign,  the  house- 
hold expenses,  and  the  pensions 
awarded  by  Royal  bounty  ;  before  the 
reign  of  William  III  it  embraced  all 
public  expenditure,  except  that  on  the 
army  and  navy. 

Civil  Magistrate.  A  civic  or  muni- 
cipal magistrate,  as  distinguished 
from  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Civil  Service  Estimates.  The  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  diplomatic  services,  the 
post  office  and  telegraphs,  education, 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  other 
expenses  neither  pertaining  to  the 
Sovereign,  the  army,  nor  the  navy. 

Civil  War.  War  between  citizens 
(civil  es).  In  English  history  the  term 
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is  applied  to  the  war  between  Charles  I 
and  his  Parliament ;  but  the  War  of 
the  Boses  was  a  civil  war  also.  In 
America,  the  War  of  Secession  (1861- 
65). 

Civus  Romanus  Sum.  "  I  am  a 
Roman  citizen,"  a  plea  which  sufficed 
to  arrest  arbitrary  condemnation 
bonds,  and  scourging.  Hence,  when 
the  centurion  commanded  Paul  "  to 
be  examined  by  scourging,"  he  asked, 
"  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  uncondemned  ?  " 
(1)  No  Roman  citizen  could  be  con- 
demned unheard  ;  (2)  by  the  Valerian 
Law  he  could  not  be^  bound  ;  (3)  by 
the  Semproman  Law  it  was  forbidden 
to  scourge  him,  or  to  beat  him  with 
rods.  See  also  Acts  xvi,  37,  etc. 

Clabber  Napper's  Hole.  Near  Graves- 
end  ;  said  to  be  named  alter  a  free- 
booter'; but  more  likely  the  Celtic 
Caerber  I'arber  (water-town  lower 
camp). 

Clack  Dish.  A  dish  or  basin  with 
a  movable  lid.  Some  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  beggars  used  to  proclaim 
their  want  by  clacking  the  lid  of  a 
wooden  dish 

Can  you  think,  I  get  my  living  by  a  bell  and  daek-diflb  ? 

How's  that  ? 
Why,  begging,  sir 

Sfiddlelon     family  of  Love  (1608) 

Clak-ho-har'yah.  At  Fort  Van- 
couver the  medium  of  intercourse  with 
the  natives  used  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Canadian-French,  English,  Indian,  and 
Chinese.  An  Englishman  went  by  the 
name  of  Ktnt-shosh,  a  corruption  of 
King  George  ;  an  American  was  called 
Boston;  and  the  ordinary  salutation 
was  clak-ho'Tiaryah.  This,  according 
to  Isaac  Taylor  (Words  and  Places),  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Indians, 
frequently  hearing  a  trader  named 
Clark  addressed  by  his  companions, 
"  Clark,  how  are  you  ?  "  imagined  this 
to  be  the  usual  English  form  of 
salutation. 

Clam.  A  bivalve  mollusc  like  an 
oyster,  which  burrows  in  sand  or  mud 
In  America  especially  they  are  es- 
teemed as  a  delicacy.  They  are  gath- 
ered only  when  the  tide  is  out,  hence 
the  saying,  *'  Happy  as  a  clam  at  high 
tide."  The  word  is  also  used  as  slang 
for  the  mouth,  and  for  a  stupid,  close- 
mouthed  person. 

Close  as  a  clam.  Mean,  close-fisted  ; 
from  the  difficulty  with  which  a  clam 
is  made  to  open  its  shell  and  give  up 
all  it  has  worth  having. 

Clan-na-Gael,  The.  An  Irish  Fenian 
organization  founded  in  Philadelphia 
in  1S81,  and  known  in  secret  as  the 
"  United  Brotherhood  "  ;  its  avowed 


object  being  to  secure  "  the  complete 
and  absolute  independence  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  complete 
severance  of  all  political  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  to  be  effected 
by  unceasing  preparation  for  armed 
insurrection  in  Ireland." 

Clapboard.  From  Ger.  klappTiolz 
(holz  =  wood),  meaning  small  pieces 
of  split  oak  used  by  coopers  for  cask 
staves.  In  the  United  States  a  roofing 
board,  made  thin  at  one  edge  and  over- 
lapping the  next  one. 

A  little  low  and  lonesome  shed. 
With  a  roof  of  dap-boards  overhead 

Aim  Gary    Settlers'  Christmas  Sue 

In  England  the  word  was  formerly 
used  by  coopers  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Germany,  and  also  for  wainscoting. 

Clapperclaw.  To  jangle,  to  claw  or 
scratch  ;  to  abuse,  revile  ;  originally 
meaning  to  claw  with  a  clapper  of  some 

sort. 

Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another,  1*11  go 
look  on  — Shaketpeare  Troilus  and  Crawido,  v,  4. 

Clapper-dudgeons.  Abram  -men 
(q.v.)t  beggars  from  birth.  The  clapper 
is  the  tongue  of  a4  bell,  and  in  cant 
language  the  human  tongue.  Dud- 
geon is  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  :  and  per- 
haps the  original  meaning  is  one  who 
knocks  his  clap  dish  (or  CLACK  DISH, 
q.v.)  with  a  dudgeon. 

Clap -trap.  Something  introduced  to 
win  applause  ;  something  really  worth- 
less, but  sure  to  take  with  the  ground- 
lings. A  trap  to  catch  applause. 

Claque.  A  body  of  hired  applauders 
at  a  theatre,  etc. ;  said  to  have  been 
originated  or  first  systematized  by  a 
M.  Sauton,  who,  in  1820,  established  in 
Paris  an  office  to  ensure  the  success 
of  dramatic  pieces.  The  manager 
ordered  the  required  number  of 
claqueurs,  who  were  divided  into 
commissaires,  those  who  commit 
the  pieces  to  memory  and  are  noisy 
in  pointing  out  its  merits ;  neurs, 
who  laugh  at  the  puns  and  jokes  ; 
vleureurs,  chiefly  women,  who  are  to 
hold  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  to 
their  eyes  at  the  moving  parts  ;  cha- 
tomlleurs,  who  are  to  keep  the  audience 
in  good  humour ;  and  bisseurs,  who 
are  to  cry  "  bis  "  (encore). 

Claque  is  also  the  French  for  an 
opera-hat,  and  Thackeray  uses  it  with 

A  gentleman  in  black  with  ringlets  and  a  tuft  stood 
gazing  fiercely  about  hi™,  with  one  hand  in  the  arm-hole 
of  his  waistooat  wrfl  t.>>p  otter  holding  hfo  claque.— 
Penfennii,  ch,  xxv 

Claras.  The  Stock  Exchange  term 
for  Caledonian  Bailway  Deferred 
Stock. 

Clare,  Order  of  St.  A  religious  order 
of  women,  the  second  that  St.  Francis 
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instituted.  It  was  founded  in  1212, 
and  took  its  name  from  its  first  abbess, 
Clara  of  Assist.  The  nuns  are  called 
Mmoresses  and  Poor  Clares,  or  Nuns  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis.  See  FRAN- 
CISCANS. 

Clarenceux     King-ol-Arms.       The 

second  in  rank  of  the  three  English 
Kmgs-of-Arms  (q.v.)  attached  to  the 
Heralds'  College  (#.v.).  His  ]urisdic- 
tion  extends  over  the  counties  east, 
west,  and  south  of  the  Trent.  The 
name  was  taken  in  honour  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III. 

Clarendon.  The  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  Laws  made  by  a  general 
council  of  nobles  and  prelates,  held  at 
Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1164,  to 
check  the  power  of  the  Church,  and 
restrain  the  prerogatives  of  ecclesias- 
tics. These  famous  ordinances,  six- 
teen in  number,  define  the  limits  of 
the  patronage  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  in  these  realms. 

Clarendon  type.  A  bold-faced,  con- 
densed type,  such  as  that  used  for 
the  "  catch- words  "  which  head  these 
articles. 

Claret.  The  English  name  for  the 
red  wines  of  Bordeaux,  originally  the 
yellowish  or  light  red  wines  as  distin- 
guished from  the  white  wines.  The 
name — which  is  not  used  in  France — 
is  the  O.Fr.  clairet,  diminutive  of  clair, 
from  Lat.  clants,  clear.  Of  course,  the 
colour  receives  its  name  from  the  wine, 
not  vice  versa. 

Claret  cup.  A  drink  made  of  claret, 
brandy,  lemon,  borage,  sugar,  ice,  and 
carbonated  water. 

To  broach  one's  claret,  or  to  tap  one's 
claret  jug.  To  give  one  a  bloody  nose  ; 
blood  is  so  called  by  pugilists  from  its 
claret  colour,  and  "  tap  "  is  meant  for 
a  pun — to  broach  and  to  knock. 

Claribel.  A  character  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene.  See  PHAON. 

Classic  Races.  The  five  chief  horse- 
races in  England,  viz.  the  2,000  and 
1,000  guinea  races  for  two-year-olds, 
run  at  Newmarket ;  the  Oaks  for 
fillies  only,  three  years  old  (£1,000) ; 
the  Derby  for  colts  and  fillies  three 
years  old  ;  and  the  St.  Leger  for  colts 
and  fillies,  those  which  have  run  in  the 
Oaks  or  Derby  being  eligible. 

Classics.  The  best  authors.  The 
Romans  were  divided  by  Ser'vius  into 
five  classes.  Any  citizen  who  belonged 
to  the  highest  class  was  called  class' - 
icus,  all  the  rest  were  said  to  be  infra 
classem  (unclassed).  From  this  the 
best  authors  were  termed  class'ici 
aucto'res  (classic  authors),  i.e.  authors 


of  the  best  or  first  class.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  were 
held  at  the  revival  of  letters  obtained 
for  these  authors  the  name  of  classic, 
emphatically ;  and  when  other  first- 
rate  works  are  intended  some  distinc- 
tive name  is  added,  as  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  etc  ,  classics. 

Claude  Lorraine  (i.e.  of  Lorraine), 
This  incorrect  form  is  generally  used 
in  English  for  the  name  of  Claude 
Gelee  (1600-82),  the  French  landscape 
painter,  born  at  Chamagne,  in  Lor- 
raine. 

Clause  Rolls.    See  CLOSE  ROLLS. 

Clavle.  Burning  of  the  Clavie  on 
New  Year's  Eve  (old  style)  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Burghead,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Moray  Firth.  The  clavie 
is  a  sort  of  bonfire  made  of  casks  split 
up.  One  of  the  casks  is  split  into  two 
parts  of  different  sizes,  and  an  im- 
portant item  of  the  ceremony  is  to 
3oin  these  parts  together  with  a  huge 
nail  made  for  the  purpose.  Whence 
the  name  claws  (Lat.),  a  nail.  Cham- 
bers, who  in  his  Book  of  Days  (vol.  11, 
p.  789)  minutely  describes  the  cere- 
mony, suggests  that  it  is  a  relic  of 
Druid  worship.  The  two  unequal 
divisions  of  the  cask  probably  sym- 
bolize the  unequal  parts  of  the  old  and 
new  year. 

Clavile'no.  In  Don  Quixote  (II,  iii,  4 
and  5),  the  wooden  horse  on  which  .the 
Don  got  astride  in  order  to  disenchant 
the  Infanta  Antonoma'sia  and  her 
husband,  who  were  shut  up  in  the 
tomb  of  Queen.  Magun'cia,  of  Canday'a, 
It  was  the  very  horse  on  which  Peter 
of  Provence  carried  off  the  fair  Maga- 
lo'na ;  it  was  constructed  by  Merlin, 
and  was  governed  by  a  wooden  pin  in 
the  forehead.  The  word  means  Wooden 
Peg.  Cp.  CAMBUSCAN. 

Claw.  The  sharp,  hooked  nail  of 
bird  or  beast,  or  the  foot  of  an  animal 
armed  with  claws.  To  claw  is  to  lay 
one's  hands  upon  things  ;  to  clutch, 
to  tear  or  scratch  as  with  claws ; 
formerly  it  also  meant  to  stroke,  to 
tickle ;  hence  to  please,  flatter,  or 
praise.  Thus  Claw  me  and  I  Witt  claw 
thee,  means,  "  praise  me,  and  I  will 

? raise  you,"  or,  scratch  my  back,  and 
will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Laugh  vhea  I  am  merry,  and  daw  no  man  in  hie 
humour  — Shaketpeare ,  Much  Ado,  etc.  I.  3 

Claw-backs.  Flatterers.  Bishop 
Jewel  speaks  of  "  the  Pope's  claw- 
backs." 

Clay 'more.  The  two-edged  sword 
anciently  used  by  Scottish  High- 
landers ;  from  Gaelic  claidheamh  (a 
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sword),  and  m6r  (great).     Cp.  Mou- 

GLAT. 

I've  told  thee  "how  the  Southrons  fell 
Beneath  the  broad  claymore. 

Aytoun     Execuiton  of  Mortrote 

Clean.    Free  from  blame  or  fault. 

Create  la  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God.  and  renew  a  light 
spirit  within  me  — Psalm  li,  10. 

Used  adverbially,  it  means  entirely, 
wholly ;  as,  "  you  have  grown  clean 
out  of  knowledge,"  i.e.  wholly  beyond 
recognition* 

'B  carried  me  away,  to  where  a  dooll  lay. 
An'  a  bullet  came  an'  drilled  the  beggar  clean. 

'E  put  me  safe  inside,  An'  just  before  'c  died, 
"  I  'ope  you  liked  your  drink,"  sez  Gunga  Din. 
Kipling  •  Gunga  Din. 

A  clean  tongue.  Not  abusive,  not 
profane,  not  foul. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  An 
old  saying,  quoted  by  John  Wesley 
(Sermon  xcii,  On  Dress),  Matthew 
Henry,  and  others.  The  origin  is  said 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Phinehas 
ben  Yair,  an  ancient  Hebrew  rabbi. 

To  clean  down.  To  sweep  down,  to 
swill  down. 

To  clean  out.  To  purify,  to  make 
tidy  Also,  to  win  another's  money 
tiU  his  pocket  is  quite  empty  ;  to  im- 
poverish one  of  everything.  De 
Qumcey  says  that  Richard  Bentley, 
after  his  lawsuit  with  Dr.  Colbatch, 
"  must  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
out." 

To  clean  up.  To  wash  up,  to  put  in 
order. 

To  have  clean  hand*.  To  be  quite 
clear  of  some  stated  evil.  Hence  to 
Iceep  the^  "hands  clean,  not  to  be  in- 
volved in  wrong-doing ;  and  "  clean- 
handed "  :— 

Soit  with  thieves,  If  thus  you  feel- 
When  folk  clean-handed  simply  recognize 
Treasure  whereof  the  mere  sight  satisfies — 
But  straight  your  fingers  are  on  itch  to  steal ! 

Browning     Parleyino  with  Francis  Furlni. 

To  live  a  clean  life.  To  live  blame- 
less and  undefiled. 

To  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  To  make 
a  full  and  unreserved  confession. 

To  show  a  clean  bill  of  health.  See 
BILL. 

To  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels.  To 
make  one's  escape  by  superior  speed, 
to  run  away.  Here  "  clean  "  means 
free  from  obstruction. 

Clean  and  unclean  animals.  Among 
the  ancient  Jews  (see  Lev.  xi)  those 
animals  which  chew  the  cud  and  part 
the  hoof  were  clean,  and  might  be 
eaten.  Hares  and  rabbits  could  not 
be  eaten  because  (although  they  chew 
the  cud)  they  do  not  part  the  hoof. 
Pigs  and  camels  were  unclean,  be- 
cause (although  they  part  the  hoof) 
they  do  not  chew  the  cud.  Birds  of 
prey  were  accounted  unclean.  Fish 
with  fins  and  scales  were  accounted  fit 
food  for  man. 


According  to  Pythagoras,  who 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul,  it  was  lawful  for 
man  to  eat  only  those  animals  into 
which  the  human  soul  never  entered, 
and  those  into  which  the  human  soul 
did  enter  were  unclean  or  not  fit  for 
human  food.  This  notion  existed  long 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  who 
learnt  it  in  Egypt. 

Clear  (verb).  To  be  quite  cleared  out. 
To  have  spent  all  one's  money ;  to 
have  not  a  farthing  left.  Cleared  out 
means,  my  purse  or  pocket  is  cleared 
out  of  money. 

To  clear  an  examination  paper.  To 
floor  it,  or  answer  every  question  set. 

To  clear  away.  To  remove,  to  melt 
away,  to  disappear. 

To  clear  for  action.  The  same  as  "  to 
clear  the  decks."  See  below. 

To  clear  off.  To  make  oneself  scarce, 
to  remove  oneself  or  something  else  ; 
to  take  away. 

To  clear  out."1  To  eject ;  to  empty 
out,  to  make  tidy. 

To  clear  out  for  Guam.  A  shipping 
phrase  ;  used  when  a  ship  is  bound 
for  no  specific  place.  In  the  height  of 
the  gold  fever,  ships  carried  passen- 
gers to  Australia  without  making  ar- 
rangements for  return  cargoes.  They 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  leave  Mel- 
bourne in  ballast,  and  to  sail  in  search 
of  homeward  freights.  The  Custom. 
House  regulations  required,  however, 
that,  on  clearing  outwards,  some  port 
should  be  named  ,  and  it  became  the 
habit  of  captains  to  name  "  Guam  " 
(a  small  island  of  tlie  Ladrone  group) 
as  the  hypothetical  destination. 
Hence,  the  phrase  meant  to  clear  out 
for  just  anywhere. 

To  clear  the  air.  To  remove  the 
clouds,  mists,  and  impurities  ;  figura- 
tively, to  remove  the  misunderstand- 
ings or  ambiguities  of  a  situation, 
argument,  etc. 

To  clear  the  court.  To  remove  all 
strangers,  or  persons  not  officially  con- 
cerned in  the  suit. 

To  clear  the  decks  To  prepare  for 
action  by  removing  everything  not 
required ;  playfully  used  of  eating 
everything  eatable  on  the  dinner- 
table,  etc. 

To  clear  the  dishes.  To  empty  them 
of  their  contents. 

To  clear  the  land.  A  nautical  phrase 
meaning  to  have  good  sea  room. 

To  clear  the  room.  To  remove  from 
it  every  thiang  or  person  not  re- 
quired. 

To  clear  the  table.  To  remove  what 
has  been  placed  on  it. 

To  clear  up.  To  become  fine  after 
rain  or  cloudiness  ;  to  make  manifest ; 
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to  elucidate  what  was  obscure ;    to 
tidy  up. 

Clear  (the  adjective).  Used  ad- 
verbially, clear  has  much  the  same  force 
as  the  adverb  clean  (qv.) — wholly, 
entirely ;  as,  "He  is  gone  clear 
away,"  "  Gear  out  of  sight." 

A  clear  day.  An  entire,  complete 
day.  "  The  bonds  must  be  left  three 
clear  days  for  examination,"  means 
that  they  must  be  left  for  three  days 
not  counting  the  first  or  the  last. 

A  clear  "head  A  mind  that  is  capable 
of  understanding  things  clearly. 

A  clear  statement.  A  straightfor- 
ward and  intelligible  statement. 

A  dear  style  (of  writing).     A  lucid 
method  of  expressing  one's  thoughts. 
A  clear  voice.    A  voice  of  pure  in- 
tonation, neither  husky,  mouthy,  nor 
throaty. 

Clear  grit.  The  right  spirit,  real 
pluck ;  also  the  genuine  article,  the 
real  thing.  Originally  a  piece  of 
American  slang. 

In  Canadian  politics  the  name  Clear- 
grits  was  given  in  the  early  'eighties  of 
last  century  to  the  Radicals. 

Clear-cole  (Fr.  claire  colle,  clear  glue 
or  size).  A  mixture  of  size,  alum,  and 
whitening,  for  sizing  walls  To  cover 
over  whatever  might  show  through  the 
coat  of  colour  or  paper  to  be  put  on  it, 
also  to  make  them  stick  or  adhere 
more  firmly. 

Clearing  House.  The  office  or  house 
where  bankers  do  their  "  clearing," 
that  is,  the  exchanging  of  bills  and 
cheques  and  the  payment  of  balances, 
etc.  Also,  the  house  where  the  busi- 
ness of  dividing  among  the  different 
railway  companies  the  proceeds  of 
traffic  passing  over  several  lines  for  one 
covering  payment  is  carried  through. 
In  London,  the  bankers'  clearing  house 
has  been  in  Lombard  Street  since  1775. 
Each  bank  sends  to  it  daily  all  the  bills 
and  cheques  not  drawn  on  its  own 
firm  ;  these  are  sorted  and  distributed 
to  then?  respective  houses,  and  the 
balance  is  settled  by  transfer  tickets. 

A  "  clearing  banker  "  is  a  banker 
who  has  the  entree  of  the  clearing 
house. 

London  has  become  the  clearing-house  of  the  whole 
world,  the  place  where  International  debts  are  exchanged 
against  each  other  And  something  like  5,000  million 
poundfl'-worth  of  checks  and  bOls  pass  that  clearing 
yearly— .4  C  Perry.  Memento  of  Political  Economy, 
P  363. 

Cleave.  Two  quite  distinct  words, 
the  one  meaning  to  stick  to,  and  the 
other  to  part  from  or  to  part  asunder. 
A  man  "  shall  cleave  to  his  wife " 
( Matt,  six,  5).  As  one  that  "  cleaveth 
wood  "  (Ps.  cxli,  7).  The  former  is  the 
A.S.  chfian,  to  stick  to,  and  the  latter 
is  clSofan,  to  split. 


Clement,  St.  Patron  saint  of  tan- 
ners, being  himself  a  tanner.  His  day 
is  November  23rd,  and  his  symbol  is 
an  anchor,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
been  martyred  by  being  thrown  into 
the  sea  with  an  anchor  round  his  neck. 

Clench  and  Clinch.  The  latter  is  a 
variant  of  the  former,  which  is  the 
M  E.  denchen,  from  A  S.  (be-)dencan. 
to  hold  fast.  In  many  uses  the  two 
words  are  practically  synonymous, 
meaning  to  grasp  firmly,  to  fasten 
firmly  together  by  bending  over  the 
point  of  a  nail,  to  make  sure  or  firm ; 
but  clench  is  used  in  such  phrases  as 
"  he  clenched  his  fists,"  "  he  clenched 
his  nerves  bravely  to  endure  the  pain,'* 
"  to  clench  one's  teeth  "  ;  while  clinch 
is  used  in  the  more  material  senses, 
such  as  to  turn  the  point  of  a  nail  in 
order  to  make  it  fast,  and  also  in  the 
phrase  "  to  clinch  an  argument.1* 

That  was  a  clincher.  That  argument 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid  ;  that  remark 
drove  the  matter  home,  and  fixed  it 
"  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place  " 

A  lie  is  called  a  chncher  from  the  tale 
about  two  swaggerers,  one  of  whom 
said,  "  I  drove  a  nail  right  through  the 
moon."  "  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
remember  it  well,  for  I  went  the  other 
side  and  clinched  it."  The  French 
say,  Je  Im  ai  bien  nv<f  son  clou  (I  have 
clinched  his  nail  for  him). 

Cleom'brotos.  A  philosopher  who  so 
admired  Plato's  discourse  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  (in  the  Phcedo) 
that  he  ]umped  into  the  sea  in  order 
to  exchange  this  life  for  a  better.  He 
was  called  Ambracw'ta,  from  Ambra'- 
c^a  in  Epirus,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

He  who  to  enjoy 

Plato's  elysium,  leaped  into  the  sea, 
Cleombrotus 

Milton     Paradise  Lost,  ill,  471-3 

Cleon.  In  Browning's  poem  of  this 
name  the  writer  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  poets  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in 
Acts  xvii,  28  ("  As  certain  also  of  your 
own  poets  have  said  ").  Cleon  be- 
lieves in  Zeus  under  the  attributes  of 
the  one  God,  but  sees  nothing  in  his 
belief  to  warrant  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality, which  much  disconcerts  him. 
The  poem  is  a  protest  against  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  earthly  life. 

Cleopatra  was  introduced  to  Julius 
Caesar  by  ApollodSrus  in  a  bale  of  rich 
Syrian  rugs.  When  the  bale  was  un- 
bound, there  was  discovered  the  fairest 
and  wittiest  girl  of  all  the  earth,  and 
Csesar  became  her  captive  slave. 

Cleopa'tra  and  her  pearl.  It  is  said 
that  Cleopatra  made  a  banquet  for 
Antony,  the  costliness  of  which  ex- 
cited his  astonishment ;  and,  when 
Antony  expressed  his  surprise,  Cleo- 
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patra  took  a  pearl  ear-drop,  winch  she 
dissolved  in  a  strong  acid,  and  drank 
to  the  health  of  the  Boman  triumvir, 
saying,  "  My  draught  to  Antony  shall 
far  exceed  it."  There  are  two  diffi- 
culties in  this  anecdote — the  first  is, 
that  vinegar  would  not  dissolve  a 
pearl ;  and  the  next  is,  that  any 
stronger  acid  would  be  wholly  unfit  to 
drink. 

A  similar  story  has  been  told  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  It  is  said  that 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the 
Royal  Exchange  he  pledged  her  health 
in  a  cup  of  wine  in  which  a  precious 
stone  worth  £15,000  had  been  crushed 
to  atoms.  Heywood  refers  to  this  in 
his  play  If  you  know  not  me  you  knoio 
nobody  (1604):— 

Here  fifteen  thousand  pounds  at  one  clap  goes 
Instead  of  sugar ,  Gresham  drinks  the  pearl 
Unto  his  queen  and  mistress 

Cleopatra's  Needle.  The  obelisk  so 
called,  now  in  London  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  was  brought  there  in 
1878  from  Alexandria,  whither  it  and 
its  fellow  (now  in  Central  Park,  New 
York)  had  been  moved  from  Heho- 
polis  by  Augustus  about  B.C.  9.  It 
has  no  connexion  with  Cleopatra,  and 
it  has  carved  on  it  hieroglyphics  that 
tell  of  its  erection  by  Thothmes  III,  a 
Pharaoh  of  the  18th  dynasty  who 
lived  many  centuries  before  her  time. 

Cleopatra's  nose.  It  was  Blaise  Pas- 
cal (d.  1662)  who  said,  "  If  the  nose  of 
Cleopatra  had  been  shorter,  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  would  have  been 
changed  "  (Pense'es  vin,  29)  ;  the  allu- 
sion, of  course,  "being  to  the  tremendous 
results  brought  about  by  her  enslave- 
ment through  her  charm  and  beauty, 
first  of  Julius  Caesar  and  then  of  Mark 
Antony.  * 

Clergy.  Ultimately  from  Q-r.  Tderos, 
a  lot  or  inheritance,  with  reference  to 
Deut.  xnii,  2,  and  Acts  i,  17  ;  thus, 
the  men  of  God's  lot  or  inheritance. 
In  St»  Peter's  first  epistle  (ch.  v,  3) 
the  Church  is  called  "  God's  heritage  " 
or  lot.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  called  the  "  lot  or  heritage 
of  the  Lord." 

Benefit  of  clergy.    See  BENEFIT. 

Clerical  Titles.  Clerk.  As  in  an- 
cient times  the  clergyman  was  about 
the  only  person  who  could  write  and 
read,  the  word  clerical,  as  used  in 
"  clerical  error,"  came  to  signify  an 
orthographical  error.  As  the  respon- 
dent in  church  was  able  to  read,  he 
received  the  name  of  clerk,  and  the 
assistants  in  writing,  etc.,  are  so 
termed  in  business.  (Lat.  cler'icus,  a 
clergyman.) 

Curate.  One  who  has  the  cure  of 
souls.  As  the  cure  of  the  parish  used 


to  be  virtually  entrusted  to  the  clerical 
stipendiary,  the  word  curate  was  appro- 
priated to  this  assistant. 

Parson  The  same  word  as  person. 
As  Blaekstone  says,  a  parson  is  "  per- 
so'na  ecclesice,  one  that  hath  full  rights 
of  the  parochial  church." 

Though  we  write  "parson"  differently,  yet  tis  but 
'•person  "  ,  that  is  the  individual  person  set  apart  lor 
the  service  of  such  a  church,  and  'tis  in  Latin  persona, 
and  personatu*  Is  a  parsonage  Indeed  \vith  the  canon 
lawyers,  persmatus  is  any  dignity  or  preferment  in  the 
church.—  Sdden,  Table-talk. 

Hector.  One  who  has  the  parsonage 
and  great  tithes.  The  man  who  rules 
or  guides  the  parish.  (Lat.,  "  a 
ruler.") 

Vwar.  One  who  does  the  "  duty  " 
of  a  parish  for  the  person  who  receives 
the  tithes.  (Lat.  wcanus,  a  deputy.) 
Incumbents  and  Perpetual  Curates  are 
now  termed  Vicars 

The  French  eur<5  equals  our  vicar,  and  their  rfcaire 
ow  curate. 

Clerical  Vestments.  White.  Em- 
blem of  purity,  worn  on  all  feasts, 
saints'  days,  and  sacramental  occa- 
sions. 

Red.  The  colour  of  blood  and  of 
fire,  worn  on  the  days  of  martyrs,  and 
on  Whit  Sunday,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  like  tongues  of  fire. 

Green.  Worn  only  on  days  which 
are  neither  feasts  nor  fasts. 

Purple.  The  colour  of  mourning, 
worn  on  Advent  Sundays,  in  Lent,  and 
on  Ember  days. 

Black.  Worn  on  Good  Friday,  and 
when  masses  are  said  for  the  dead. 

Clerlmond.  Niece  of  the  Green 
Knight  (q.v.)t  bride  of  Valentine  the 
brave,  and  sister  of  Fer'ragus  the 
giant.  (Valentine  and  Orson.) 

Clerk.  A  scholar.  Hence,  beau-clerc. 
See  above,  CLERICAL  TITLES. 

All  the  clerks, 

I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms, 
Have  their  free  voices 

Shakespeare    Henry  7  III,  11,  2 

St.  Nicholas's  Clerks.  Old  slang  for 
thieves,  highwaymen.  St.  Nicholas 
was  the  patron  saint  of  scholars. 


Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nicholas* 
clerks,  Til  give  thee  this  neck. 

CAam&erfein.  No,  1  11  none  of  it  ,  I  prithee,  keep  that 
for  the  hangman  ,  for  I  know  thon.  worship'st  Saint 
Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may 

1  Shakespeare     \  Henry  JF,  U,  i. 

I  *Mnfc  there  came  prancing:  down  the  hill  a  couple  of 
St.  Nicholas's  clerks.—  Rowley  Match  at  Midnight,  1633. 

Clerk-ale.    See  CHURCH-ALE. 

Clerkenwell.  At  the  holy  well  in 
this  district  the  parish  clerks  of  Lon- 
don used  to  assemble  yearly  to  play 
some  sacred  piece. 

Client.  In  ancient  Borne  a  client  was 
a  plebeian  under  the  patronage  of  a 
patrician,  who  was  therefore  his  patron. 
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The  client  performed  certain  services, 
and  the  patron  was  obliged  to  protect 
his  life  and  interests.  The  word  in 
English  means  a  person  who  employs 
the  services  of  a  legal  adviser  to  pro- 
tect his  interests. 

Climacteric.  It  was  once  believed 
by  astrologers  that  the  7th  and  9th 
years,  with  their  multiples,  especially 
the  odd  multiples  (21,  27,  35,  45,  49, 
63,  and  81),  were  critical  points  in  life  ; 
these  were  called  the  Climacteric  Years 
and  were  presided  over  by  Saturn,  the 
malevolent  planet.  63,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  multiplying  7  and  9  together, 
was  termed  the  Grand  Climacteric, 
which  few  persons  succeeded  in  out- 
living. 

There  are  two  yean,  the  seventh  and  the  ninth,  that 
commonly  bring  great  changes  In  a  man's  life,  and  great 
dangers  ;  wherefore  63,  that  contains  both  these  numbers 
multiplied  together,  comes  not  without  heaps  of  dangers 
— Levlnut  Lemniut. 

Climax  means  a  ladder  {Gr.),  and  is 
the  rhetorical  figure  in  which  the  sense 
rises  gradually  in  a  series  of  images, 
each  exceeding  its  predecessor  in  force 
or  dignity.  Popularly,  but  errone- 
ously, the  word  is  used  to  denote  the 
last  step  in  the  gradation,  the  point 
of  highest  development. 

In  the  very  climax  of  hfo  career  .  .  he  was  stricken 
down.— Ohittenden  SecoUeeiicms  of  Lineal*,  oh.  xlv 

Clinch,  Clincher.    See  CLENCH. 

Clinker-built,  said  of  a  ship  whose 
planks  overlap  each  other,  and  are 
riveted  together.  The  opposite  to 
clinker-built  is  carvel-built  (qv.). 

Clio  was  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  the 
mventress  of  historical  and  heroic 
poetry. 

Addison  adopted  the  name  as  a 
pseudonym,  perhaps  because  many  of 
his  papers  in  the  Spectator  are  signed 
by  one  of  the  four  letters  in  this  word, 
probably  the  initial  letters  of  Chelsea, 
London,  Islington,  Office.  Cp.  NOTA- 
BIKON. 

Clipper.  A  fast-sailing  ship ;  in 
Smyth's  Sailor's  Word  Boole  (1867) 
said  to  be  "  formerly  chiefly  applied  to 
the  sharp -built  raking  schooners  of 
America,  and  latterly  to  Australian 
passenger-ships."  Hence: — 

A  clipping  pace.     Very  fast. 

Leaving  Bolus  Head,  we  scudded  on  at  a  clipping  pace, 
and  the  stiff  yielded  BO  much  to  the  breeze  that  Bury  said 
we  must  reef  the  mainsaiL— W  8  Trench  Bealities  of 
Jritk  Life,  ch.  x. 

She's  a  clipper.  Said  of  a  stylish  or 
beautiful  woman — not  necessarily  of 
a  "  fast  "  woman. 

Cli'quot.  A  nickname  of  Frederick 
William  IV  of  Prussia  ;  so  called  from 
bis  fondness  for  champagne  (1795, 
1840-61). 


Cloacrna.  Goddess  of  sewers.  (Lat. 
cloa'ea,  a  sewer.) 

Then  Cloacina,  goddess  of  the  tide, 
Whose  sable  streams  beneath  the  city  glide, 
Indulged  the  modish  flame     the  town  she  roved, 
A  mortal  scavenger  she  saw,  she  loved 

Qay     Trluia,  1L 

Cloak  and  Sword  Plays.  Swash- 
buckling plays,  full  of  fighting  and  ad- 
venture. The  name  comes  frora  the 
Spanish  comedies  of  the  16th  century 
dramatists,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cal- 
deron — the  Commedia  de  capa  y  espada; 
but  whereas  with  them  it  signified 
merely  a  drama  of  domestic  intrigue 
and  was  named  from  the  rank  of  the 
chief  characters,  in  France — and, 
through  French  influence,  in  England 
— it  was  applied  as  above. 

Knight  of  the  Cloak.  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh.  So  called  from  his  throwing 
his  cloak  into  a  puddle  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  step  on  as  she  was  about 
to  enter  her  barge. 

"  Your  lordship  meaneth  that  Raleigh,  the  Devonshire 
youth,"  said  Varney,  "  the  Knight  of  the  Cloak,  a*  they 
call  him  at  Court."— Scott  *  Kmilvtorih  ch.  rrt. 

Clock.  So  church  bells  were  o^ue 
called.  (Ger.  glocke;  Fr.  cloche; 
Mediaeval  Lat.  cloca.) 

Clock.  The  tale  about  St.  Paul's 
clock  striking  thirteen  is  given  in  Wal- 
cott's  Memorials  of  Westminster,  and 
refers  to  John  Hatfield,  who  died  1770, 
aged  102.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
reign  of  William  III,  and  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial  for  falling 
asleep  on  duty  upon  Windsor  Terrace. 
In  proof  of  his  innocence  he  asserted 
that  he  heard  St.  Paul's  clock  strike 
thirteen,  which  statement  was  con- 
firmed by  several  witnesses. 

Clodhopper.  A  rustic,  a  farmer's 
lattourer,  who  hops  or  walks  amongst 
the  clods.  The  cavalry  call  the  in- 
fantry "  clodhoppers  "  or  "  foot- 
sloggers," because  they  have  to  walk 
instead  of  riding  horseback 

Clog  Almanac.  A  primitive  alma- 
nac or  calendar,  originally  made  of  a 
four-square  "  clog,"  or  log  of  wood ; 
the  sharp  edges  were  divided  by 
notches  into  three  months,  every  week 
being  marked  by  a  bigger  notch.  The 
faces  contained  the  saints'  days,  the 
festivals,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and 
so  on,  sometimes  in  Bunic  characters, 
whence  the  "  clog  "  was  also  called  a 
"  Bunic  staff."  They  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the 
Ashmolean,  and  other  places  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Cloister.  He  retired  into  a  cloister, 
a  monastery.  Almost  all  monasteries 
have  a  cloister  or  covered  walk,  which 
generally  occupied  three  sides  of  a 
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quadrangle.  Hence  cloistered,  con- 
fined, withdrawn  from  the  world  in  the 
manner  of  a  recluse : — 

I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive,  and  cloistered  virtue,  unex- 
ercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees 
her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  Im- 
aiortal  carland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and 
heat. — MiUon  Areopagitica. 

Clootie.  Auld  Clootie.  Old  Nick. 
The  Scotch  call  a  cloven  hoof  a  cloot, 
so  that  Auld  Clootie  is  Old  Cloven- 
foot. 

And  maybe  Tarn,  for  a'  my  cants 
My  wicked  rhymes  an*  drucken  rants, 
I'll  gie  auld  Cloven  Clootie's  haunt* 

An  unco  slip  yet, 
An'  snugly  sit,  amang  the  saunts 

At  Davie's  hip  yet  I 
Sums     Reply  to  a  Trimming  JBpttOe 

Close  Rolls.  Mandates,  letters  and 
writs  of  a  private  nature,  addressed, 
in  the  Sovereign's  name,  to  individuals, 
and  folded  or  closed  and  sealed  on  the 
outside  with  the  Great  Seal. 

dose  Rolls  contain  all  such  matters  of  record  as  were 
committed  to  close  writs  These  Holla  are  preserved  in 
*he  Tower  — Jacob  Law  Dictionary 

Patent  Bolls  (q.v.)  are  left  open, 
with  the  seal  hanging  from  the 
bottom. 

Close-time  for  Game.  See  SPORT- 
ING SEASONS. 

Closh,  Mynherr.  A  Dutchman,  or 
a  Dutch  Jack-tar.  Closh  is  corrupt 
form  of  Claus,  a  contraction  of 
Nicholas. 

Cloth,  The.  The  clergy;  the  clerical 
office  ;  thus  we  say  "  having  respect 
for  the  cloth.*' 

Clotho.  One  of  the  Three  Fates  in 
classic  mythology.  She  presided  over 
birth,  and  drew  from  her  distaff  the 
thread  of  life  ;  Atropos  presided  over 
death  and  cut  the  thread  of  kf  e  ;  and 
Lachesis  spun  the  fate  of  life  between 
birth  and  death.  (Or.  Tcldtho,  to  draw 
thread  from  a  distaff.) 

A  France  slashed  asunder  with  Clotho-scdssors  and  civil 
war — Carlyle  (This  is  an  erroneous  allusion.  It  was 
Atropos  who  cut  the  thread ) 

Cloud.  A  dart  spot  *on  the  fore- 
head of  a  horse  between  the  eyes. 
A  white  spot  is  called  a  star,  and 
an.  elongated  star  is  a  blaze.  See 
BLAZE. 

Affrippa.  He  [Anthony]  has  a  cloud  on  his  face. 
Enobarbtt*  He  were  the  worse  for  that  were  he  a  horse. 
Shakttpeare    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ill,  2. 

A  clouded  cane.  A  malacca  cane 
clouded  or  mottled  from  age  and  use. 
These  canes  were  very  fashionable  in 
the  first  quarter  of  last  century  and 
earlier. 

Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv,  I2a 

Every  cloud  has  a  silver  limng*  There 
is  some  redeeming  brightness  in  the 


darkest   prospect ;     "  while   there    is 
life  there  is  hope." 

Though  outwardly  a  gloomy  shroud, 
The  inner  half  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shining  • 
I  therefore  torn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 

To  show  the  lining. 
EUen  Thorneycroft  fowler     The  Wbdom  of  Potty 

He  is  in  the  clouds.  In  dreamland  , 
entertaining  visionary  notions  ;  having 
no  distinct  idea  about  the  matter  in 
question. 

He  is  under  a  cloud.  Under  sus- 
picion, in  disrepute. 

The  Battle  above  the  Clouds.  A  name 
given  to  the  Battle  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, part  of  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga 
fought  during  the  American  War  of 
Secession  on  November  24th,  1863. 
The  Federals  urider  Grant  defeated  the 
Confederates,  and  part  of  the  fight  took 
place  in  a  heavy  mist  on  the  moun* 
tains :  hence  the  name.  • 

To  blow  a  cloud.    See  BLOW. 

Cloud,  St.  Patron  saint  of  nail 
smiths,  by  a  play  upon  the  French 
word,  clou,  a  nail. 

Cloven  Foot.  To  show  the  cloven 
foot,  i.e.  to  show  a  knavish  intention , 
a  base  motive.  The  allusion  is  to 
Satan,  represented  with  the  legs  and 
feet  of  a  goat :  and,  however  he  might 
disguise  himself,  he  could  never  con- 
ceal his  cloven  feet.  See  BAG  o* 
NAILS,  CLOOTIE, 

Clover.  He's  in  clover.  In  luck,  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  in  a  good 
situation.  The  allusion  is  to  cattle 
feeding  in  clover  fields. 

Club.  A  society  of  persons  who  club 
together,  or  form  themselves  into  a 
knot  or  lump.  In  this  sense  the  word 
was  originally  applied  to  persons 
bound  together  by  a  vow  ( Gter.  gelubde). 

'[1190]  was  the  era  of  chivalry,  .  .  for  bodies  of 
men  uniting  themselves  by  a  sacred  vow,  0eZu£d0,  which 
word  and  thing  have  passed  over  to  us  In  a  singularly 
dwindled  condition,  "  club  "  we  call  it ,  and  the  vow 
does  not  rank  very  high.— OorZyfc  Fredericks 
Oreat,  voL  I,  I,  111. 

Club-bearer,  The.  In  Greek  myth- 
ology, Penphe'tSs,  the  robber  of  Ar'- 
gohs,  is  so  called  because  he  murdered 
his  victims  with  an  iron  club. 

dub-land.  The  West  End  of  Lon- 
don round  St.  James's,  where  the 
principal  clubs  are  situated ;  the 
members  of  such  clubs » 

Club-law.  The  law  of  might  or  com- 
pulsion through  fear  of  chastisement  j 
f<  might  is  right  "  ;  "  do  it  or  get  a 
hiding." 

Club  Parliament,  The.  Another  name 
for  the  Parliament  of  Bats.  See  BATS. 

Clue.  I  have  not  yet  got  the  clue  ;  to 
qwe  a  clue,  i.e.  a  hint,  A  clue  is  a  ball 
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of  thread  (A.S.  cleowen).  The  only 
mode  of  finding  the  way  out  of  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  was  by  a  skein  of 
thread,  which,  being  followed,  led  the 
right  way. 

Clumsy.  A  Scandinavian  word, 
meaning  originally  "  numbed  with 
cold,**  and  so  "  awkward,"  "  un- 
handy." Piers  Plowman  has  "  thou 
clomsest  for  cold,*'  and  Wiclif  has 
"  with  clomsid  handis  "  ( Jer.  xlvii,  3). 

Clu'rlcaune.  An  elf  in  Irish  folk- 
lore. He  is  of  evil  disposition  and 
usually  appears  as  a  wrinkled  old  man. 
He  has  knowledge  of  hidden  treasure 
and  is  the  fairies'  shoemaker.  Another 
name  for  him  is  Leprechaun  or  Lepra- 
caun  (q.v.). 

Clydesdale  Horses.  See  SHIRE 
HORSES. 

Clym  of  the  Clough.  A  noted  archer 
and  outlaw,  supposed  to  have  lived 
shortly  before  Robin  Hood,  who,  with 
Adam  Bell  and  William  of  Cloudesly, 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  ballads 
in  Percy's  Religues,  the  three  becom- 
ing as  famous  in  the  north  of  England 
as  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  in  the 
midland  counties.  Their  place  of  re- 
sort was  in  Englewood  Forest,  near 
Carlisle.  Clym  of  the  Clough  means 
Clement  of  the  Cliff.  He  is  mentioned 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist  (I,  11,  46). 

Clyt'le.  In  classical  mythology,  an 
ocean  nymph,  in  love  with  Apollo. 
Meeting  with  no  return,  she  was 
changed  into  the  heliotrope,  or  sun- 
flower, which,  traditionally,  still  turns 
to  the  sun,  following  him  through  his 
daily  course. 

I  will  not  bave  the  mad  Clytte 
Whose  head  is  turn'd  by  the  sun ;      .   , 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 
The  queen  of  every  one 

That  Hood '  Flcwers 

Cnidian  Venus,  The.  The  exquisite 
statue  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles,  formerly 
m  her  temple  at  Cnidus.  It  is  known 
through  the  antique  reproduction  now 
an  the  Vatican. 

Co.  A  contraction  of  company  ;  as 
Smith  and  Co. 

Coach.  University  slang  for  a  pri- 
vate tutor  ;  a  pun  on  getting  on  fast 
To  get  on  fast  you  used  to  take  a 
coach ;  vou  cannot  get  on  fast  with- 
out a  private  tutor — ergo,  a  private 
tutor  is  the  coach  to  enable  you  to  get 
on  quickly. 

The  books  .  .  are  expensive,  and  often  a  further 
expense  Is  entailed  by  the  necessity  of  securing  "a 
coach  " — Stedman .  Oxford,  ch,  x 

Hence,  to  be  coached  or  coached  up,  to 
be  prepared  for  an  examination  by  a 
private  tutor  ;  icell  coached  up,  well 
crammed  or  taught. 


A  slow  coach.  A  dull,  unprogressive 
person,  somewhat  fossilized. 

What  a  dull,  old-fashioned  chap  thou  be'st  .  btd 
thou  wert  always  a  slow-coach.— Mrs  QaskeU  Crtbtt 
Marsh  (Era  2) 

To  dine  in  the  eoach.  In  the  cap- 
tain's private  room.  The  coach  or 
couch  of  one  of  the  old,  large-sized 
men-of-war  was  a  small  apartment 
near  the  stern,  the  floor  being  formed 
of  the  aftmost  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, and  the  roof  by  the  poop. 

To  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  To  find  a  way  oi 
infringing  it  or  escaping  its  provisions 
without  rendering  oneself  liable  at 
law.  It  is  said  that  a  clever  lawyer 
can  always  find  for  his  clients  some 
loophole  of  escape. 

It  is  easy  to  drive  a  coach-and-four  through  wills,  and 
settlements,  and  legal  things  — E  B  Saggard. 

[Bice]  was  often  heard  to  say.  .  that  he  would 

drive  a  coach  and  six  horses  through  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment.— Welwood 

Coal.  To  blow  the  coals.  To  fan  dis- 
sensions, to  excite  smouldering  ani- 
mosity into  open  hostility,  as  dull 
coals  are  blown  into  a  blaze  with  a 
pair  of  bellows 

To  call,  or  haul,  over  the  coals.  To 
bring  to  task  for  shortcomings  ;  to 
scold.  At  one  time  the  Jews  were 
"  bled  "  whenever  the  kings  or  barons 
wanted  money ;  and  one  very  com- 
mon torture,  if  they  resisted,  was  to 
haul  them  over  the  coals  of  a  slow 
fire,  to  give  them  a  "  roasting."  In 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Front-de-Boeuf  threat- 
ens to  haul  Isaac  over  the  coals. 

Jamieson  thinks  the  phrase  refers  to 
the  ordeal  by  fire,  a  suggestion  which 
is  favoured  by  the  French  correspond- 
ing phrase,  mettre  sur  la  sellette  (to  put 
on  the  culprit's  stool). 

To  carry  coals.  To  be  put  upon 
"  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry 
coals  " — i.e.  submit  to  be  "  put  upon  " 
(Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  1).  So  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Rumour,  "  Here  comes 
one  that  will  carry  coals,  ergo,  will 
hold  my  dog  "  The  allusion  is  to  the 
dirty,  laborious  occupation  of  coal- 
carriers,  the  '  most  forlorn  wretches 
being  selected  to  carry  coals  to  the 
kitchen,  halls,  etc. 

To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  To  do 
what  is  superfluous  ;  to  take  some- 
thing where  it  is  already  plentiful. 
Newcastle,  of  course,  is  a  great  coal 

Fort.     The  French  say,    "  Porter  de 
eau  a  la  rwiere  "  (to  carry  water  to 
the  river). 

To  heap  coals  of  fire  on  one's  head. 
To  melt  down  his  animosity  by  deeds 
of  kindness  ,  to  repay  bad  treatment 
with  good, 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ,  and 
If  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  ,  for  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head  — Prov  xxv,  21,  22 

To  post  ihe  coal,  or  cole.    See  COLE- 
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Coal  Brandy.  Burnt  brandy.  The 
ancient  way  to  set  brandy  on  fire  was 
to  drop  in  it  a  live  or  red-hot  coal. 

Coaling,  in  theatrical  slang,  moans 
telling  phrases  and  speeches,  as,  "  My 
part  is  full  of  *  coaling  lines.'  "  Pos- 
sibly from  cole  (q.v.),  money,  such  a 
part  being  a  profitable  one. 

Coalition  Government.  A  Govern- 
ment formed  by  various  parties  by  a 
mutual  surrender  of  principles  ;  such 
as  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
which  included  Lord  North  and  Fox  in 
1783,  and  fell  to  pieces  in  a  few  months, 
and  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  with  the 
old  Whig  Party  headed  by  Lord  Hart- 
mgton  in  1886.  The  most  famous 
Coalition  in  British  history,  however, 
is  that  formed  in  May,  1915,  by  Mr 
Asquith,  when  Mr  Bonar  Law  with 
the  Unionist  and  Conservative  parties 
joined  the  Liberals — the  whole  being 
under  Mr  Asquith — for  the  better 
conduct  of  the  Great  War  which  had 
then  been  in  progress  for  nearly  10 
months.  In  spite  of  a  General  Elec- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  War  in  1918  and 
many  changes  of  Government — Mr. 
Lloyd  George  succeeded  Mr.  Asquith 
as  Premier  in  December,  1916 — the 
Coalition  lasted  tall  October,  1922. 

Coart.  The  name  of  the  Hare  in  the 
Old  French  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox 
(q.v  ).  See  COWARD  :  CUWAERT. 

Coast,  To.  To  free-wheel  down  a 
hill  on  a  bicycle,  etc, ;  to  come  down 
the  hill  without  working  the  pedals,  or 
— of  motor-cycles  and  cars — with  the 
engine  cut  off.  The  term  was  originally 
American  or  Canadian,  an  ice-covered 
slope  down  which  one  slides  on  a  sledge 
being  called  a  coast,  and  hence  the 
action  of  sliding  being  termed  coasting. 

Coasting  lead.  A  sounding  lead  used 
in  shallow  water. 

Coasting  trade.  Trade  between  ports 
of  the  same  country  carried  on  by 
coasting  vessels. 

Coasting  waiter.  An  officer  of  Cus- 
toms in  the  Port  of  London,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  visit  and  make  a  return 
of  coasting  vessels  which  (from  the 
nature  of  their  cargo)  were  not  re- 
quired to  report  or  make  entry  at  the 
Custom  House,  but  which  were  liable 
to  the  payment  of  certain  small  dues. 
The  coasting  waiter  collected  these, 
and  searched  the  cargo  for  contraband 
goods.  Like  tide  waiters,  coasting 
waiters  were  abolished  in  the  latter 
half  of  last  century,  and  their  duties 
have  since  been  performed  by  the 
examining  officer. 

The  coast  is  clear.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  interference.  None  of  the 
coastguards  are  about. 


Coat.  Cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth.  Curtail  your  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  your  income  ,  live  within 
your  means.  Si  non  possis  quod  velis, 
^ells  id  quod  possis. 

Near  is  my  coat,  but  nearer  is  my 
skin.  "  Tunica  paWLo  propwr  est." 
"  Ego  proximus  mihi." 

To  baste  one's  coat.  To  dust  his 
jacket ;  to  beat  him. 

To  wear  the  king's  coat.  To  be  a 
soldier 

Turning  one's  coat  for  hicTc.  It  was 
an  ancient  superstition  that  this  was 
a  charm  against  evil  spirits.  See 
TURNCOAT. 

WUliam  found 

A  means  for  our  deliverance     "  Turn  your  cloaks, " 
Quoth  hee,  "  for  Pucke  Is  busy  In  these  oakes." 

Jishop  CorbeU  '  Iter  Xoreatt 

Coat  o!  Arms.  Originally,  a  surcoat 
worn  by  knights  over  their  armour, 
decorated  with  devices  by  which  the 
wearer  could  be  described  and  recog- 
nized ;  hence  the  heraldic  device  of  a 
family.  The  practice  of  bearing  on 
the  armour  or  its  covering  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  of  very  ancient 
date  ,  but  during  the  Crusades,  when 
it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England,  its  rules  and  customs  were 
codified,  and  "  heraldry  "  was  brought 
almost  to  a  science. 

Cob.  A  short-legged,  stout  variety 
of  horse,  rather  larger  than  a  pony, 
from  thirteen  to  nearly  fifteen  hands 
high.  The  word  means  big,  stout  It 
also  meant  a  tuft  or  head  (from 
cop),  hence  eminent,  large,  powerful. 
The  '*  cob  of  the  county  "  is  the  great 
boss  thereof.  A  rich  cob  is  a  pluto- 
crat. Hence  also  a  male,  as  a  cob- 
swan. 

Biding  horses  run  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  hands  in  height,  and  car- 
riage horses,  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  hands. 

Cobalt.  From  the  Ger.  Kobold,  a 
gnome,  the  demon  of  mines.  The 
metal  was  so  called  by  miners  partly 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  useless 
and  partly  because  the  arsenic  and 
sulphur  with  which  it  was  found  m 
combination  had  bad  effects  both  on 
their  health  and  on  the  silver  ores. 
Its  presence  was  consequently  attri- 
buted to  the  ill  offices  of  the  mine 
demon. 

Cobbler.  A  drink  made  of  wine 
(sherry),  sugar,  lemon,  and  ice.  It  is 
sipped  up  through  a  straw.  See  COB- 
BLER'S PUNCH 

This  wonderful  invention,  dr,  .  is  called  cobbler 
— Sherry  cobbler,  -when  you  name  it  long ,  cobbler  wlxen 
you  name  it  short. — Dickens  Martin  OhwsH&oti,  rrii. 

A  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last. 
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Let  no  one  presume  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

Ne  supra  erepldam  rotor  judlcaret 

Pliny,  xxv,  x,  85 

The  tale  goes  that  a  cobbler  de- 
tected a  fault  in  the  shoe-latchet  of 
one  of  Apelles'  paintings,  and  the 
artist  rectified  the  fault.  The  cob- 
bler next  ventured  to  criticize  the  legs ; 
but  Apelles  answered,  "  Keep  to  your 
trade  " — you  understand  about  shoes, 
but  not  about  anatomy. 

The  Cobbler  Poet.  Hans  Sachs  of 
Nuremberg,  prince  of  the  master- 
singers  of  Germany  (1494-1576). 

Cobbler's  punch.  *  Gin  and  water, 
with  a  little  treacle  and  vinegar. 

Cobbler's  toast.  Schoolboys'  bread 
and  butter,  toasted  on  the  dry  side 
and  eaten  hot. 

Coburg.  A  corded  or  ribbed  cotton 
cloth  made  in  Coburg  (Saxony),  or  in 
imitation  thereof.  Chiefly  used  for 
ladies1  dresses. 

CoVweb.  The  net  spun  by  a  spider 
to  catch  its  prey.  Cob,  or  cop,  is  an 
old  word  for  a  spider,  so  called  from 
its  round,  stubby  body  ;  it  is  found  in 
the  A.S.  attorcoppa,  poisonous  spider. 

Cock  (noun).  In  classical  mythology 
the  cock  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the 
sun-god,  because  it  gives  notice  of  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Mercury,  because  it  summons  men  to 
business  by  its  crowing.  And  to 
JEsculapius,  because  "  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy." 

According  to  Mohammedan  legend 
the  Prophet  found  in  tfce  first  heaven 
a  cock  of  such  enormous  size  that  its 
crest  touched  the  second  heaven.  The 
crowing  of  this  celestial  bird  arouses 
every  living  creature  frtym  sleep  ex- 
cept man.  The  Moslem  doctors  say 
that  Allah  lends  a  willing  ear  to  him. 
who  reads  the  Koran,  to  him  who 
prays  for  pardon,  and  to  the  cock 
whose  chant  is  divine  melody.  When 
this  cock  ceases  to  crofp,  the  day  of 
judgment  will  be  at  hand. 

The  Christian  use  of  a  cock  on  church 
fibres  is  to  warn  men  not  to  deny  their 
Lord  as  Peter  did,  and  to  remind  them 
that  when  he  had  done  so  the  cock 
crew  and  he  "  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly."  Peter  Le  Neve  affirms  that 
a  cock  was  the  warlike  ensign  of  the 
Goths,  and  therefore  used  in  Gothic 
churches  for  ornament. 

A  cock  and  bull  story.  A  long,  ram- 
bling, idle,  or  incredible  yarn ,  a 
canard.  There  are  various  so-called 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  term, 
but  the  most  likely  is  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  old  fables  in  which 
cocks,  bulls,  and  other  animals  dis- 


coursed in  human  language  on  things 
in  general.  In  Bentley's  Boyle  Lecture 
(1692)  occurs  the  passage: — 

That  cooks  and  bulls  might  discourse,  and  hlnda  and 
panthers  hold  conferences  about  religion. 

The  "  hmd  and  panther"  allusion  is 
an  obvious  reference  to  Dryden's  poem 
(published  five  years  before),  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  "  cocks  and  bulls  " 
would  nave  had  some  meaning  that 
was  as  well  known  to  contemporaries 
but  has  been  long  since  forgotten. 
See  also  the  closing  chapter  of  Sterne's 
Tristram  Shandy;  the  last  words  in 
the  book  are . — 

L— d  1  said  my  mother,  what  is  all  this  story  about  1— 
A  COOK  and  a  BULL,  said  Torick — And  one'of  the  best  of 
Its  kind,  I  ever  heard 

The  French  equivalents  are  faire  un 
coq  a  I'dne  and  un  conte  de  ma  mere 
Voie  (a  mother  goose  tale),  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  Scotland  a  satire 
or  lampoon  and  also  a  rambling,  dis- 
connected story  used  to  be  called  a 
cockalane,  direct  from  the  Fr.  coq  a 
Vdne. 

A  cock  of  hay  or  haycock,  A  small 
heap  of  hay  thrown  up  temporarily. 
(Ger.  kocke,  a  heap  of  hay  ;  Norw.  kok, 
a  heap.) 

By  cock  and  pie.  We  meet  with 
cock's  bones,  cock's  wounds,  cock's 
mother,  cock's  body,  cock's  passion,  etc., 
where  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
word  is  a  minced  oath,  and  stands  fox 
the  sacred  name  which  should  never 
be  taken  in  vain.  The  Pie  is  the  table 
or  rule  in  the  old  Roman  offices,  show- 
ing how  to  find  out  the  service  for  each 
day  (from  Med.  Lat.  p^ca).  The  latter 
part  of  the  oath  is  equivalent  to  "  the 
Mass  book." 

By  cock  and  pie,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to-night— 
SJkafcetjwaw  3  Entry  17,  v,  1 

Cock  and  Pie  (as  a  public-house 
sign)  is  probably  "  The  Cock  and  Mag- 
pie." 

Cock  and  Bottle.  A  public-house 
sign,  probably  meaning  that  draught 
and  bottled  ale  may  be  had  on  the 
premises.  If  so,  the  word  "  cock  " 
would  mean  the  tap 

Cock  of  the  North.  George,  fiftl 
Duke  of  Gordon  (1770-1836),  whc 
raised  the  Gordon  Highlanders  in  1795 
is  so  called  on  a  monument  erected  tc 
his  honour  at  Fochabers,  in  Aberdeen 
shire. 

The  hrambling,  or  mountain  finch 
is  also  known  by  this  name. 

Cock  of  the  walk.  The  dominan 
bully  or  master  spirit.  The  placi 
where  barndoor  fowls  are  fed  is  th 
walk,  and  if  there,  is  more  than  on< 
cock  they  will  fight  for  the  supremacy 
of  this  domain. 

Every  cock  crows  on  its  own  dunghill 
or  Ilka  cock  crows  on  its  own  midden 
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It  is  easy  to  brag  of  your  deeds  in 
your  own  castle  when  safe  from 
danger  and  not  likely  to  be  put  to 
the  proof. 

Nourish  a  cock,  'but  offer  it  not  in 
sacrifice.  This  is  the  eighteenth  Sym- 
bolic Saying  in  the  Protreptics  of 
lamblichus.  The  cock  was  sacred  to 
Minerva,  and  also  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  it  would  be  impious  to  offer 
a  sacrilegious  offering  to  the  gods. 
What  is  already  consecrated  to  God 
cannot  be  employed  in  sacrifice. 

That  cock  won't  fight.  See  COCK- 
FIGHTING. 

The  red  cock  will  crow  in  his  house. 
His  house  will  be  set  on  fire. 

"  Well  see  if  the  red  cock  craw  not  In  his  bonnJe  barn- 
yard ae  morning  "  "  What  does  aha  mean  ?  "  said 
Mannering  "  Fire-raising,"  answered  the  .  • 

dominie  —Scott    Guy  Mannering,  ch.  Hi. 

To  cry  cock.  To  claim  the  victory ; 
to  assert  oneself  to  be  the  superior. 
As  a  "  cock  of  the  walk  "  (#.v.)  is  the 
chief  or  ruler  of  the  whole  walk,  so  to 
cry  cock  is  to  claim  this  cockship. 

Cock  (verb).  In  the  following 
phrases,  all  of  which  connote  assertive- 
ness,  obtrusiveness,  or  aggressiveness 
in  some  degree,  the  allusion  is  to  game- 
cocks, whose  strutting  about,  swag- 
gering, and  ostentatious  pugnacity  is 
proverbial. 

To  cock  the  ears.  To  prick  up  the 
ears,  or  turn  them  as  a  horse 
does  when  he  listens  to  a  strange 
sound. 

To  cock  the  nose  or  cock  up  the  nose. 
To  turn  up  the  nose  in  contempt.  See 
COCK  YOUR  EYE. 

To  cock  up  your  head,  foot*  etc.  Lift 
up,  turn  up  your  head  or  foot. 

To  cock  your  eye.  To  shut  one  eye 
and  look  with  the  other  in  a  somewhat 
impertinent  manner ;  to  glance  at 
questioningly.  Cp.  COCK-EYE. 

To  cock  your  hat.  To  set  your  hat 
more  on  one  side  of  the  head  than  on 
the  other  ;  to  look  knowing  and  pert. 
Soldiers  cock  their  caps  over  the  left 
side  to  "look  smart/1  Cp.  COCKED 
HAT. 

Cock-a-hoop.  Variously  explained 
as  being  referable  (a)  to  an  old  custom 
of  taking  the  cock  (i.e.  the  spigot)  out 
of  the  barrel  and  setting  it  on  the 
hoop  thereof  before  commencing  a 
regular  drinking  bout,  and  (6)  to  the 
Fr.  huppe,  a  tufted  crest,  hence  a 
specially  feathered,  and  so  specially 
lively  or  valuable,  game-cock. 

And  having  routed  a  whole  troop 
With  victory  was  oock-a-hoop. 

Butler.  3ud&ra*t  1,3 

To  sit  cock-a-houp.  Boastful,  de- 
fiant, like  a  game-cock  with  his  houpe 
or  crest  erect ;  eagerly  expectant. 


Cock-boat.  A  small  ship's  boat  ;  a 
very  light  or  frail  craft. 

That  now  no  more  we  can  the  maine-land  see, 
Have  care,  I  pray,  to  guide  the  coclc-bote  well. 
Sperutr  .  Pcfoia  Queme,  HI,  viii,  24 

This  "  cock-bote  "  had  previously 
(III,  vii,  27)  been  called  a  "  little  bote  " 
and  a  "  shallop." 

Cokke  or  cocke,  is  an  obsolete  word 
for  a  small  boat,  and  is  probably  con- 
nected with  cog,  an  early  kind  of  ship, 
from  Scan.  kog>  kogge,  a  small  vessel 
without  a  keel.  Originally  a  wicker 
frame  covered  with  leather  or  oil-cloth. 
The  Welsh  fishers  used  to  carry  them  on 
their  backs.  Cock  is  here  the  M.E. 
cog  or  cogge,  and  O.Fr.  cogue  or  cogue> 
a  kind  of  boat.  Cog  used  to  be  used 
in  English  for  a  small  boat,  as  by 
Chaucer  :  — 

This  mesaagere  adotm  him  Ran  to  hye, 
And  fond  Jasoun,  and  Ercules  also, 
That  In  a  cogge  to  londe  were  y-go, 
Hem  to  refreeshen  and  to  take  the  eyr 

Lefftnd  of  Good  Women,  1,  1479. 

Cock-crow.  The  Hebrews  divided 
the  night  into  four  watches:  (1)  The 
"  beginning  of  the  watches  "  or 
"  even  "  (Lam.  ii,  19)  ;  (2)  "  The  mid- 
dle watch  "  or  "  midnight  "  (Judges 
vii,  19)  ;  (3)  "  The  cock-crowing  "  ; 
(4)  "  The  morning  watch  '*  or  "  dawn- 
ing "  (Exod.  xiv,  24). 

Ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at 
even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cook-crowing,  or  in  the 
morning  —.  Mark  adil,  35. 

The  Romans  divided  the  day  into 
sixteen  parts,  each  one  hour  and  a  half, 
beginning  at  midnight.  The  third  of 
these  divisions  (3  a.m.)  they  called 
galliwnium,  the  time  when  cocks  begin 
to  crow  ;  the  next  was  conticimum, 
when  they  ceased  to  crow  ;  and  fifth 
was  diluculum,  dawn. 

If  the  Romans  sounded  the  hour  on 
a  trumpet  three  times  it  would  ex- 
plain the  diversity  of  the  Gospels: 
**  Before  the  cock  crow  "  (John  xni. 
38,  Luke  xxii,  34,  and  Matt,  xxvi,  34)  ; 
but  "  Before  the  cock  crow  twice  " 
(Mark  xiv,  30)  —  that  is,  before  the 
trumpet  has  finished  sounding* 

Apparitions  vanish  at  cock  crow.  This 
is  a  Christian  superstition,  the  cock 
being  the  watch-bird  placed  on  church 
spires,  and  therefore  sacred. 

The  morning  cock  crew  loud, 

And  at  the  Bound  It  [the  Ghost]  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight. 


Cock-eye.  A  squint.  Cock-eyed, 
having  a  squint  ;  cross-eyed.  There 
seems  to  be  no  connexion  between  this 
and  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  caoff,  a  squint  ; 
it  may  mean  that  such  an  eye  has  to 
be  cocked>  as  the  trigger  of  a  gun  is 
cocked,  before  it  can  do  its  work  effec- 
tively ;  or  it  may  be  from  the  verb 
to  cock  (q.v.)  in  the  sense  of  '*  turning 
up  "  —  as  in  to  cock  the  note. 
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Cock-fighting  was  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  Romans.  It  was  a 
favourite  sport  both  with  the  Greeks 
and  with  the  Romans. 

That  beats  cock-fighting.  That  is 
most  improbable  and  extraordinary. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  extravagant  tales 
told  of  fighting-cocks. 

He  can  only  relieve  his  feelings  by  the  .  frequent 
repetition,  "Well,  that  beats  cock-fighting  1"—  Whyte- 
MAvOU. 

That  cock  won't  fight.  That  dodge 
won't  answer  ;  that  tale  won't  wash. 
Of  coarse,  the  allusion  is  to  a  bet  being 
made  on  a  favourite  cock,  which,  when 
pitted,  refuses  to  fight. 

To  Uve  like  fighting-cocks.  To  live 
in  luxury.  Fighting-cocks  used  to  be 
high  fed  in  order  to  aggravate  their 
pugnacity  and  increase  their  powers  of 
endurance. 

Cock-horse.  To  ride  a  cocJc-horse. 
To  sit  astride  a  person's  foot  or  knee 
while  he  dances  or  tosses  it  up  and 
down. 

Cock  Lane  Ghost.  A  tale  of  terror 
without  truth  ;  an  imaginary  tale  of 
horrors.  In  Cock  Lane,  Smithfield 
(1702),  certain  knockings  were  heard, 
which  Mr.  Parsons,  the  owner,  de- 
clared proceeded  from  the  ghost  of 
Fanny  Kent,  who  died  suddenly,  and 
Parsons  wished  people  to  suppose  that 
she  had  been  murdered  by  her  hus- 
band. AIL  London  was  agog  with  this 
story  ;  but  it  was  found  out  that  the 
knockings  were  produced  by  Parsons' 
daughter  (a  girl  twelve  years  of  age) 
rapping  on  a  board  which  she  took 
into  her  bed.  Parsons  was  condemned 
to  stand  in  the  pillory.  Cp.  STOCK- 
WELL  GHOST. 

Cock  LorelTs  Bote.  A  pamphlet 
published  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about 
1510,  satirizing  contemporary  lower 
middle  class  me  and  introducing  all 
sorts  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  the 
guise  of  a  crew  which  takes  ship  and 
sails  through  England.  The  tract  was 
immensely  popular,  and  Cock  Lorell 
himself  may  have  been  an  historical 
character.  He  figures  in  a  song  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Gipsies  Metamorphosed  (1621), 

Cocklorcll  would  needs  have  the  devil  his  guest, 
And  bade  Mm  into  the  Peak  to  dinner, 

Where  never  the  frend  had  such  a  feast, 
Provided  w™.  yet  at  the  charge  of  a  sinner  , 


and  in  Samuel  Rowland's 
Mark-All  (1610)  we  are  told  that  he 
was  King  of  the  Gipsies  from  1501  to 
1533,  that  he  devised  the  twenty-five 
orders  of  vagabonds,  and  that  he  was 
"  the  most  notorious  knave  that  ever 
lived."  His  name  was  often  used  for 
a  rogue  or  reprobate  See  LOREL. 

Cock-pit.    The  arena  in  which  game- 
cocks were  set  to  fight  ,  also  the  name 


of  a  17th  century  theatre  built  about 
1618  on  the  site  of  a  cock-pit  in  Drury 
Lane ;  and  that  of  the  after  part  of 
the  orlop  deck  of  an  old  man-of-war, 
formerly  used  as  quarters  for  the 
junior  officers  and  as  a  sick-bay  m 
time  of  war 

Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes  after  he  had  left  the 
cock-pit,  returned ,  and,  again  taking  the  hand  of  his 
dying  friend  and  commander,  congratulated  htm  on  hav- 
ing gained  a  complete  victory  —Sauthey  Life  of  ffidson, 
ch  ix. 

The  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  also  so  called,  because  the 
council-room  is  built  on  the  old  cock- 
pit of  Whitehall  palace. 

Qreat  consultations  at  the  cockpit  about  battles,  duels, 
victories,  and  what  not.— Poor  Robin'*  Almanack,  1730 

Cock-pit  of  Europe.  Belgium  has 
for  long  been  so  called  because  it 
has  been  the  site  of  more  European 
battles  than  any  other  country ;  Oude- 
narde,  Ramilhes,  Fontenoy,  Fleurus, 
Jemmapes,  Ligny,  Quatre  Bras,  Water- 
loo, were  but  the  forerunners  of  the 
tremendous  struggles  that  took  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Great 
War  of  1914-18,  wh«n  the  Germans 
overran  the  country  and  took  Liege, 
Namur,  Louvain,  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
and  fought  the  titanic  battles  at  Ypres. 

Cock  Sure.  As  sure  as  a  cock ; 
meaning  either  "  with  all  the  assur- 
ance (brazen-faced  impudence)  of  a 
game-cock,"  or  "  as  sure  as  the  cock 
is  to  crow  in  the  morning,"  or  even 
"  with  the  security  and  certainty  of 
the  action  of  a  cock,  or  tap,  in  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  liquor." 

Shakespeare  employs  the  phrase  in 
the  sense  of  "  sure  as  the  cock  of  a 
firelock." 

We  steal  as  In  a  castle,  cook  sure  — 1  Henry  IV,  11, 1 

And  the  phrase  "  Sure  as  a  gun  "  seems 
to  favour  the  latter  explanation. 

Cockade.  A  badge  worn  on  the 
head-dress  of  menservants  of  Royalty 
and  of  those  holding  His  Majesty's 
commission,  such  as  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers,  diplomatists,  lords-lieu- 
tenant, high  sheriffs,  etc.  The  Eng- 
lish cockade  is  black  and  circular  in 
shape  with  a  projecting  fan  at  the  top, 
except  for  naval  officers,  for  whom  the 
shape  is  oval  without  the  fan.  This 
form  of  cockade  was  introduced  from 
Hanover  by  George  I ;  under  Charles 
I  the  cockade  had  been  scarlet,  but 
Charles  II  changed  it  to  white ,  and 
thus  the  white  cockade  became  the 
badge  of  the  Pretenders,  William  III 
adopting  an  orange  cockade  (as  Prince 
of  Orange).  From  Fr.  cocarde,  a 
plume*  rosette,  or  bunch  of  ribbons, 
originally  worn  by  Croatian  soldiers 
serving  in  the  French  army,  and  used 
to  fix  the  flaps  of  the  hat  in  a  cocked 
position. 


Cockaigne 


Cockney 


The  colours  of  the  cockades  of 
different  countries  are: — 

AUSTRIA:   black  and  yellow. 

BAVABIA:   light  "blue  and  white. 

BELGIUM:   black,  yellow,  and  red. 

FRANCE  :  the  tricolour ;  formerly 
the  royal  colour — white. 

GERMANY:   black,  white,  and  red. 

HOLLAND  :   orange* 

PRUSSIA  :  black  and  white. 

BUSSIA:    green  and  white. 

SPAIN:  scarlet. 

To  mount  the  cockade.  To  become  a 
soldier. 

Cockaigne,  Land  of.  An  imaginary 
land  of  idleness  and  luxury,  famous  in 
mediaeval  story,  and  the  subject  of 
more  than  one  poem,  one  of  which,  an 
early  translation  of  a  13th  century 
French  work,  is  given  in  Ellis's  Spec^- 
niens  of  Early  English  Poets.  In  this 
"  the  houses  were  made  of  barley 
sugar  and  cakes,  the  streets  were  paved 
with  pastry,  and  the  shops  supplied 
goods  for  nothing." 

London  has  been  so  called  (see 
COCKNEY),  but  Boileau  applies  the 
name  to  Paris. 

Allied  to  the  Ger.  kuchen,  a  cake. 
Scotland  is  called  the  "  land  of  cakes.** 

Cock'atrice.  A  fabulous  and  heraldic 
monster  with  the  wings  of  a  fowl,  tail 
of  a  dragon,  and  head  of  a  cock.  So 
called  because  it  was  said  to  be  pro- 
duced from,  a  cock's  egg  hatched  by 
a  serpent.  According  to  legend,  the 
very  look  of  this  monster  would  cause 
instant  death.  In  consequence  of  the 
crest  with  which  the  head  is  crowned, 
the  creature  is  called  a  basilisk  (q.v.). 
Isaiah  says,  "  The  weaned  child  shall 
put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den " 
(xi,  8),  to  signify  that  the  most  ob- 
noxious animal  should  not  hurt  the 
most  feeble  of  God's  creatures 

Figuratively,  it  means  an  insidious, 
treacherous  person  bent  on  mischief. 

They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices, 
^-Shakespeare  Twelfth  NigM,  iii,  4  % 

Cocked  Hat.  A  hat  with  the  brim 
turned,  like  that  of  a  bishop,  dean,  etc. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  chapeau  bras 
(q.v.)  and  the  military  full-dress  hat, 
pointed  before  and  behind,  and  rising 
to  a  point  at  the  crown,  the  chapeau  d 
cornes.  "  Cock  "  in  this  phrase  means 
to  turn  ;  cocked,  turned  up. 

Knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  In  the 
game  of  ninepins,  three  pins  were  set 
up  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  when 
all  the  pins  except  these  three  were 
knocked  down,  the  set  was  technically 
said  to  be  "  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat."  Hence,  utterly  out  of  all  shape 
or  plumb.  A  somewhat  similar  phrase 
is  "  Knocked  into  the  middle  of  next 
week." 


Cocker.  According  to  Cocker.  All 
right,  according  to  Cocker.  According 
to  established  rules,  according  to  what 
is  correct.  Edward  Cocker  (1631-75) 
published  an  arithmetic  which  ran 
through  sixty  editions.  The  phrase, 
"  According  to  Cocker,"  was  popular- 
ized by  Murphy  in  his  farce,  The  Ap- 
prentice (1756).  Cp.  GUNNER. 

Cockle.  A  bivalve  mollusc,  the  shell 
of  which  was  worn  by  pilgrims  in  their 
hats  (see  COCKLE  HATS).  The  polished 
side  of  the  shell  was  scratched  with 
some  rude  drawing  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Crucifixion,  or  some  other  subject  con- 
nected with  the  pilgrimage.  Being 
blessed  by  the  priest,  they  were  con- 
sidered amulets  against  spiritual  foes, 
and  nught  be  used  as  drinking  vessels. 

Cockle-boat.     See  COCK-BOAT. 

Cockle  hat.  A  pilgrim's  hat,  especi- 
ally the  hat  of  a  pilgrim  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  in  Spam : 
his  symbol  was  really  a  scallop-shell, 
but  the  word  cocJde  was  more  usually 
applied  to  it. 

And  how  shall  I  your  true  love  know 

From  many  another  one  ? 
Oh,  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  by  hlg  sandal  shoon. 

Old  Ballad  The  Friar  of  Order*  Orty 

Hot  cockles.     See  HOT. 

The  Order  of  the  Cockle.  An  order 
of  knighthood  created  by  St.  Louis  in 
1269,  in  memory  of  a  disastrous  ex- 
pedition made  by  sea  for  the  succour 
of  Christians.  Perrot  says  it  scarcely 
survived  its  foundation. 

To  cry  cockles.  To  be  hanged  ;  from 
the  gurgling  noise  made  in  strangula- 
tion. 

To  warm  the  cockles  of  cne's  heart, 
Said  of  anything  that  pleases  one  im- 
mensely and  gives  one  a  gratifying 
sensation,  sucn  as  a  glass  of  really 
good  port  does.  (Lat.  cochlea*  cordis, 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.) 

Cockney.  This  is  the  M.E. 
cokeney,  meaning  "  a  cock's  egg  "  (-ey 
~  A.S.  ceg,  an  egg),  ^.e.  a  small  egg 
with  no  yolk  that  is  occasionally  laid 
by  hens  ;  hence  applied  originally  to  a 
foolish,  spoilt,  cockered  child. — 

I  made  thee  a  wanton  and  thou  hast  made  me  a  fool 
I  brought  thee  up  like  a  cockney  and  thou  hart  handled 
me  like  a  cock's-comb,  I  made  more  of  thee  than  became 
a  father  and  thou  less  of  me  •fchp-'n  beseemed  a  child. 
Lyly  •  JZupfeM*  (1578) 

From  this  the  word  came  to  signify 
a  foolish  or  effeminate  person  ;  hence, 
by  the  country-dwellers — the  ma- 
jority of  the  population — it  was  ap- 
plied to  townsmen  generally,  and 
finally  became  restricted, to  its  present 
meaning,  one  born  within  sound  of 
Bow  Bells,  London ;  one  possessing 
London  peculiarities  of  speech,  etc. ; 
one  who,  hence,  is — or  is  supposed  to 
be — wholly  ignorant  of  country  sports 
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Cock  Robin 


Coehorns 


country  life,  farm  animals,  plants,  and 
so  on. 

As  Frenchmen  love  to  be  bold,  Flemings  to  be  drunk* 
Welcknxen.  to  be  called  Britons,  and  Irishmen  to  be 
ceatenaongew ,  BO  cockneys,  especially  she  cockneys, 
love  not  aqua-vitse  -when  'tis  good  for  them. — Dehher 
Wetter  Westward  Hot,  II,  U,  0-607). 

Shakespeare  uses  the  word  for  a 
squeamish  woman: — 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when 
•he  put  them  into  the  paste  alive,— Sing  Lear,  ii,  4. 

The  Cockney  School.  A  nickname 
given  by  Lockhart  (see  quotation  be- 
low) to  the  group  of  writers  including 
Leigh  Hunt,  Hazhtt,  Shelley,  and 
Keats,  most  of  whom  were  Londoners 
or  lived  in  London.  Lockhart  was  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Lake  School 
(q.v.)  and  had  great  animosity  against 
writers  with  other  aims  or  principles. 
Hunt  he  called  "  the  Cockney  Homer," 
Hazhtt  "  the  Cockney  Aristotle,"  and 
Haydon  "  the  Cockney  Eaphael." 

It  I  may  be  permitted  to  have  the  honour  of  christening 
It.  it  may  be  henceforth  referred  to  by  the  designation  of 
the  "  Cockney  School"— Loekhart  Slackwood'*  Magazine, 
Oct.,  181? 

The  king  of  cockneys.  A  master  of 
the  revels  chosen  by  students  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  on  Childermas  Day  (Decem- 
ber 28th). 

Cock  Robin.  Slang  term  for  a 
printer  in  a  small  way  of  business. 

Cock  robin  shop.  A  small  printing 
establishment. 

Cockshut,  or  Cockshut  Time.  Twi- 
light ;  the  time  when  the  coclkshut, 
i  e.  a  large  net  employed  to  catch 
woodcocks,  used  to  be  spread.  The 
net  was  so  called  from  being  used  in  a 
glade  through  which  the  woodcocks 
might  shoot  or  dart. 

Let  me  never  draw  a  sword  again. 
Nor  prosper  in  the  twilight,  cockshut  light 
When  I  would  fleece  the  wealthy  passenger  .  .  . 
If  I,  the  next  time  that  I  meet  the  slave, 
Cut  not  the  noae  from  oft  the  coward's  face 

Arden  of  Feversham,  m,  U  (1892) 

See  also  Shakespeare's  Richard  221, 
*,3. 

Cockshy.  A  free  fling  or  "  shy  "  at 
something.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
once  popular  Shrove-Tuesday  sport  of 
shying  or  casting  stones  or  sticks  at 
cocks.  This  sport  is  now  superseded 
by  pigeon-shooting,  which  is  thought 
to  be  more  aristocratic  1  but  can  hardly 
be  deemed  more  humane. 

Cockswain*    See  COXSWAIN. 

Cocktail.  An  iced  drink  made  of 
spirits  mixed  with  bitters,  sugar,  and 
some  aromatic  flavouring.  Cham- 
pagne cocktail  is  champagne  flavoured 
with  Angostura  bitters ;  soda  cock. 
tail  is  soda-water,  sugar,  and  bitters. 

Did  ye  Iver  try  a  brandy  cocktail.  Cornel  ?— TTuukeray 


The  origin  of  the  term  is  unknown : 


the  story  given  in  the  New  York  World 
(1891)  to  the  effect  that  it  is  an  Aztec 
word,  and  that  "  the  liquor  was  dis- 
covered by  a  Toltec  noble,  who  sent 
it  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Xochitl,"  to  the  king  who  promptly 
named  it  "  xoctl,"  whence  "  cocktail*' 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  manufacture 
of  popular  etymologies. 

Cocky.  Bumptious,  overbearing, 
conceited,  and  dogmatical;  like  a 
little  bantam  cock. 

Coconut.  Milk  in  the  coconut. 
See  MILK. 

Coeqclgrues.  At  the  coming  of  the 
Cocqcigrues.  That  good  time  coming, 
when  every  mystery  shall  be  cleared 
up. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  seven  things,"  said  the  fairy 
Bedonebyasyoudld,  "I  am  forbidden  to  tell  till  the 
coming  of  the  Cocqdgrues  " — O  Eingtley ,  The  Water 
JJaMw.cb.vi. 

Cocy'tus*  One  of  the  five  rivers  of 
helL  The  word  means  the  ls  river  of 
lamentation.'*  The  unburied  were 
doomed  to  wander  about  its  banks  for 
100  years.  It  flows  into  the  river 
Acheron. 

Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream 

Millon    faradite  Lott,  Ii,  579 

Cod.  You  can't  cod  me.  You  can't 
deceive  me,  or  take  a  rise  out  of  me. 
The  word  is  probably  an  abbreviation 
of  codger  (q.v.}. 

Codger.  A  familiar  and  somewhat 
disrespectful  term  applied  to  an 
elderly  man,  generally  one  with  some 
minor  eccentricities.  Originally  a 
mean,  stingy  old  chap:  probably  a 
variant  of  cadger  (q.v.). 

Codille.  Triumph.  A  term  in  the 
game  of  ombre.  When  one  of  the  two 
opponents  of  ombre  has  more  tricks 
than  ombre,  he  is  said  to  have  won 
codille,  and  takes  all  the  stake  that 
Ombre  played  for.  Thus  Belinda  is 
said,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  to  have 
been  "  between  the  jaws  of  rum  and 
Codille."  She  wins  with  the  "  long  of 
hearts,"  and  she  wins  codille. 

Codlln's  your  Friend,  not  Short. 
(Dickens:  Old  Cunowty  Shop,  chap, 
six  )  Codhn  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  little  Nell  and  her  grandfather 
had  absconded,  and  that  a  reward 
would  be  offered  for  then*  discovery. 
So  he  tried  to  bespeak  the  good  will  of 
the  little  girl  in  the  hope  of  making 
something  of  it. 

None  of  the  speakers  has  much  to  say  in  actual  hostility 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  but  they  all  harp  upon  the 
theory  that  Codlin  IB  the  friend,  not  Short  —Nw>ipap« 
paragraph,  Oct.  13th,  1885. 

Coehorns.  Small  howitzers  of  about 
4f  inches  calibre ;  so  called  from 


Coenobites 


Colcannon 


Baron  van  Coeliorn,  of  Holland.  They 
were  in  use  in  the  early  18th  century. 

Coe'nobites  or  Cenobites.  Monks  who 
live  in  common,  in  contradistinction 
to  hermits  or  anchorites.  (Gr.  koines- 
bios.} 

Cceur  de  Lion.  Richard  I  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  called  from  the  prodigies 
of  personal  valour  performed  by  him 
in  the  Holy  Land.  (1157,  1189-99.) 

Coffee.  The  Turkish  word  is  gafiwdh, 
which  is  pronounced  kahveh  and  is 
applied  to  the  infusion  only,  not  to  the 
plant  or  its  Tbemes. 

It  was  an  old  custom  in  the  Ardennes 
to  take  ten  cups  of  coffee  after  dinner, 
and  each  cup  had  its  special  name. 
(1)  Cafe,  (2)  Gloria,  (3)  Pousse  Cafe, 
(4)  Goutte,  (5)  Regoutte,  (8)  Sur- 
goutte,  (7)  Eincette,  (8)  Be-rincette, 
(9)  Sur-rincette,  and  (10)  Coup  de 
1'etrier. 

Gloria  is  coffee  with  a  small  glass  oi 
brandy  in  lieu  of  milk: ;  those  follow- 
ing it  have  an  ever-increasing  quantity 
of  alcohol;  and  the  last  is  the  "  stirrup 
cup." 

Coffin.  A  raised  crust,  like  the  lid 
of  a  basket.  Hence  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  a  "  custard  coffin  *'  (Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iv,  3).  (Or.  koph'tnos,  a 
basket.) 

Of  the  paste  a  coffin  -will  I  rear. 

Shaktspeare ,  Titut  Androniau,  Y,  3. 

To  drive  a  nail  into  one's  coffin.  To 
do  anything  that  would  tend  t  to  cut 
short  one's  life  ;  to  put  a  spoke  in  one's 
wheel.  Topers  cafl  a  dram  "  a  nail 
in  their  coffin,"  in  jocular  allusion  to 
the  teetotal  axiom. 

Care  to  our  coffin  adds  *  nan,  no  doubt ; 
Dot  every  grin  so  merry  draws  one  out. 

Piter  Pindar    Expoitulaiory  Oda.  xv 

Coffin,  Long  Tom.  A  sailor  of  noble 
daring,  in  The  Pilot,  by  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Cog.    A  boat.    See  COCK-BOAT. 

Cog'geshalL  A  Coggeshall  job.  The 
saying  is,  that  the  Coggeshall  folk 
wanted  to  divert  the  current  of  a 
stream,  and  fixed  hurdles  in  the  bed 
of  it  for  the  purpose.  Another  tale  is 
that  a  mad  dog  bit  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
the  people,  fearing  it  would  go  mad, 
chained  it  up  in  a  shed.  Cp.  GOTHAM. 

Coglto,  ergo  sum.  The  axiom  formu- 
lated by  Descartes  (1596-1650)  as  the 
starting-place  of  his  system  of  philoso- 
phy: it  means  "  I  think,  therefore  I 
am."  Descartes,  at  the  beginning, 
provisionally  doubted  everything,  but 
he  could  not  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  ego,  for  the  mere  fact  that  /  doubt 
presupposes  the  existence  of  the  /  ;  m 


other  words,  the  doubt  could  not  exist 
without  the  JT. 

He  [Descartes]  stopped  at  the  famous  formula,  "  I 
think,  therefore  I  am."  Yet  a  littte  consideration  will 
show  this  formula  to  be  foil  of  snares  and  verbal  entangle- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  the  "  therefore  "  has  no  busi- 
ness there  The  "I  am  "is  assumed  In  the  "I  think," 
which  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  "  I  un  ^inyfpg  " 
And,  in  the  second  place,  "  I  think  "  Is  not  one  simple 
proposition,  but  three  distinct  assertions  rolled  Into  one. 
Th«  ffcst  of  these  is  "  something  called  I  eadsts  " ,  the 
second  is,  "  something  called  thought  exists  "  ,  and  tb\ 
third  is,  "  the  thought  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  1." 

Now,  it  -win  be  obTious  to  you,  that  the  only  one  o* 
these  three  propositions  which  can  stand  the  Carteelan 
test  of  certainty  la  the  second.  —Suxleit .  Peicartef  J)u- 
court*  on  Method. 

Coil.  Originally,  a  close-fitting  cap  ; 
afterwards,  the  special  head-dress  worn 
by  the  old  serjeants-at-law — hence 
sometimes  called  Serjeants  of  the  Coif. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  white  hood, 
and  its  final  representative  was  the 
white  border  to  the  wigs  worn  by  ser- 
jeatots,  the  patch  of  black  silk  in  the 
centre  of  the  crown  representing  xhe 
coirnered  cap  that  was  worn  above  it. 

Coifle.  II  est  ni  coiffe*.  He  is  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth ;  born 
to  fortune.  See  CAUL. 

Quelques  enfans  viennent  an  monde  arec  une  pellicule 
.  .  .  que  Ton  appelle  du  nom  de  coSfle,  et  que  Ton 
crolt  estre  tine  marque  de  bonheur.  Ce  qui  a  donne*  lien 
an  prorerbe  francois.  .  .  .  Jl  at  ni  crifft.  Traiit  Au 
Supertttiiont,  1679 

Coin.  Pcn£  in  his  own  coin.  Tit  for  tat. 
To  coin  money.     To  make  money 
with  rapidity  and  ease. 

For  the  last  four  years  ...  I  literally  coined  money* 
—f.  Kemble  '  Rttidenct  in  Oeorffia, 

Coins.  See  ANGEC,  BAWBEE,  CAB- 
OLUS,  CROSS  AND  PIUE,  CROWN,  DOL- 
LAR,  FARTHING,  FLORIN,  GROAT, 
GUINEA,  MANOUS,  PENNY,  PIECES  OF 
EIGHT,  SHILLING,  SOVEREIGN,  etc. 

Coke.  Coke  upon  Littleton.  Eigh- 
teenth century  slang  for  a  mixture  of 
tent  and  brandy.  Tent  was  a  deep  red 
Spanish  wine.  Of  course,  "  Coke  upon 
Littleton  "  is  the  lawyers'  name  for 
the  reprint  and  translation  of  Little- 
ton's Tenures  (about  1465)*  published 
with  a  commentary  by  Sir  Edward 
Ccke,  1628-44. 

Go  and  eat  coke.  A  vulgar  exclama- 
tion of  contempt  or  impatience. 

To  cry  coke.  To  cry  pecca'vi ;  to 
ask  for  mercy. 

ColTironde  or  Colbrand.  The  Danish 
giant  slain  by  Guy  of  Warwick.  By 
his  death  the  land  was  delivered  from 
Danish  tribute. 

I  am  not  Samson,  nor  Sir  Guy,  nor  Oolhrand. 
To  mow  'em  doira  before  me. 

:  Senry  VIII,  r,  4. 


Colcannon.  Potatoes  and  cabbage 
pounded  together  and  then  fried  in 
butter  (Irish).  "  Col "  is  cole  or  cale, 
i.e.  cabbage. 

About  1774  Isaac  Sparks,  the  Irish  comedian,  founded 
in  Long  Acre  a  Colcannon  Club.— Th*  4fAcnoum,  January 
20th,  1875. 
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Cold-Bath  Fields 


Collar 


Cold-Batli  Fields.  A  district  of 
Clerkenwell,  London,  so  called  from 
the  baths  established  there,  in  1697, 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  convul- 
sions, and  other  nervous  disorders. 

The  Fields  were  famous  for  the 
prison  which  was  established  there  in 
the  time  of  James  I  and  not  finally 
closed  till  1886 

As  he  went  through  Cold  Bath  Fields  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell , 
And  th«  Devil  -was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  HelL 

Colendge     The  DevWs  TJwugTits 

Cold  Blood.  Done  ^n  cold  blood 
(Fr.  sang  froid.)  Not  in  the  heat  of 
temper ;  deliberately,  and  with  pre- 
meditation. The  allusion  is  to  the 
ancient  notion  that  the  blood  grew 
hot  and  cold,  and  this  difference  of 
temperature  ruled  the  temper. 

Cold-blooded  Animals.  As  a  rule, 
all  invertebrate  animals,  and  all  fishes 
and  reptiles,  are  cold-blooded,  the 
temperature  of  their  blood  being  about 
equal  to  the  medium  in  which  they 
live. 

Cold-blooded  persons.  Those  not 
easily  excited ;  those  whose  passions 
are  not  easily  roused  ;  those  whose 
circulation  is  sluggish. 

Cold  Chisel.  A  steel  chisel  made  in 
one  piece  and  so  tempered  that  it  will 
cut  cold  metal  when  struck  with  a 
hammer. 

Cold  Drawn  Oil.  Oil  that  is  ex- 
tracted or  expressed  without  the  use 
of  heat. 

Cold  Pigeon.  A  slang  expression  for 
a  verbal  message  sent  in  place  of  a 
love-letter.  This  would  be  "  cold 
comfort  "  to  the  lover  ! 

Cold  Shoulder.  To  show  or  give  one 
ike  cold  shoulder  is  to  assume  a  distant 
manner  towards  a  person,  to  indicate 
that  you  wish  to  cut  him.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton 
served  to  a  stranger  at  dinner  :  there 
is  not  much  of  it,  and  even  what  is 
left  is  but  moderate  fare. 

Cold  Steel.  The  persuasion  of  cold 
steel  is  persuasion  enforced  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  or  bayonet. 

Cold  Water  Ordeal.  An  ancient 
method  of  testing  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  accused,  being  tied  ^  Tinder  the 
arms,  was  thrown  into  a  river.  If  he 
sank  to  the  bottom  he  was  held  to  be 
guiltless,  and  drawn  up  by  the  cord  ; 
but  if  he  floated  fhe  water  rejected 
him,  because  of  his  guilt* 

Cold  Without.  An  elliptical  expres- 
sion, meaning  spirits  mixed  with  cold 
water  vnffiout  sugar. 

Coldbrand.     See  GOLBBONDE. 


Coldstream  Guards.  The  second  of 
the  five  regiments  of  Foot  Guards.  It 
was  raised  by  General  Monk  in  1659-60, 
and  in  January,  1660,  marched  under 
him  from  Coldstream  in  Berwickshire 
with  the  object  of  bringing  back 
Charles  II  to  the  throne. 

Cole.  An  old  canting  term  for 
money.  Cp.  COALING 

My  lusty  rustic,  learn  and  be  instructed  Cole  is,  In 
the  language  of  the  'witty,  money ,  the  ready,  the  rhino  — 
8hadioeH  Syuire  of  Alsatto,  IV,  xvi  (1688) 

To  post  or  tip  the  cole.  To  pay  or 
put  down  the  cash. 

It  he  don't  Up  the  cole  -without  more  ado,  give  him  a 
taate  ol  the  pump,  that's  alL-r ffarriion  Aintworth  t  Jack 
Sheppard, 

Cole,  King.  A  legendary  British 
king,  described  in  the  nursery  rhyme 
as  "  a  merry  old  soul  "  fond  of  his 
pipe,  fond  of  his  glass,  and  fond  of  his 
"  fiddlers  three."  Bobest  of  Glouces- 
ter says  he  was  father  of  St.  Helena 
(and  consequently  grandfather  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine) ;  and  Col- 
chester has  been  said  to  have  been 
named  after  him,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  town  is  named  from 
Lat.  colonia. 

Colettlnes.    See  FRANCISCANS. 

Colin  Clout.  A  name  which  Spenser 
assumes  m  The  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
and  m  the  pastoral  entitled  Cohn 
Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  which  re- 
presents his  return  from  a  visit  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  "the  Shepherd  of  the 
Ocean."  Skelton  has  previously 
(about  1520)  used  the  name  as  the 
title  of  a  satire  directed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  ;  he  says : — 

And  if  ye  stande  In  doate 
Who  brought  this  ryrae  aboute, 
My  name  is  Colyn  Cloute. 

Colin  Tampon.  The  nickname  of  a 
Swiss,  as  John  Bull  is  of  an  English- 
man, Brother  Jonathan  of  a  North 
American,  and  Monsieur  Crapaud  of 
a  Frenchman. 

Coliseum.    See  COLOSSEUM. 

Collar.  Against  the  collar.  Some- 
what fatiguing.  When  a  horse  travels 
uphill  the  collar  distresses  his  neck,  so 
foot  travellers  often  find  the*  last  mile 
or  so  "  against  the  collar,"  or  dis- 
tressing. 

In  collar.  In  harness.  The  allusion 
is  to  a  horse's  collar,  which  is  put  on 
when  about  to  go  to  work. 

Out  of  collar.  Out  of  work,  out  of  a 
place. 

To  collar.  To  seize  (a  person)  by  the 
collar  ;  to  prig  ;  to  appropriate  with- 
out leave. 

To  collar  the  cole.  To  prig  the 
money.  See  COLE. 


Collar-day 


College  Colours 


To  shp  the  collar.    To  escape  from 
restraint ;   to  draw  back  from  a  task 


To  work  up  to  the  collar.  To  work 
tooth  and  nail ;  not  to  shirk  the  work 
in  hand.  A  horse  that  lets  his  collar 
lie  loose  on  his  neck  without  bearing 
on  it  does  not  draw  the  vehicle  at  all, 
but  leaves  another  to  do  the  real  work. 

As  regarded  himself,  the  path  lay  plain.  He  must  work 
up  to  the  collar,  hot  and  hard,  leaving  himself  no  time  to 
feel  the  parts  that  were  galled  and  wrong  —  Mrs 
Edtoardet  A  Oirton  Girl,  ch  iv. 

Collar-day.  A  day  on  which  the 
knights  of  the  different  orders  when 
present  at  levees  or  other  Court  func- 
tions wear  all  their  insignia  and  decor- 
ations, including  the  collar.  There  are 
about  thirty-five  collar-days  in  the 
year. 

Collar  of  Arsinoe,  or  Collar  of 
Alphesibea,  given  by  her  to  her  hus- 
band Alcm§on,  was  a  fatal  gift ;  so 
was  the  collar  and  veil  of  Eriph'yle, 
wife  of  Amphiaraos. 

Collar  of  SS.  A  decoration  re- 
stricted to  the  Lord  Chief  Justices  of 
the  King's  Bench,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  the  IDngs-of-Arms, 
the  Heralds,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and  the  Sergeant  Trumpeter.  It  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  golden  S's 
joined  together,  and  was  originally 
the  badge  of  the  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster.  See  SS. 

Collectivism.  The  opposite  of  In- 
dividualism (7.^.)'  A  system  in  which 
the  government  would  be  the  sole  em- 
ployer, the  sole  landlord,  and  the  sole 
paymaster  Private  property  would 
be  abolished,  the  land,  mines,  rail- 
ways, etc.,  would  be  nationalized  as 
the  post  office,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  are  now  ;  everyone  would 
be  obliged  to  work  for  his  living,  and 
the  State  obliged  to  find  the  work. 

College.  The  Lat.  collegium,  mean- 
ing colleagueship  or  partnership,  hence 
a  body  of  colleagues,  a  fraternity.  In 
English  the  word  has  a  very  wide 
range,  as,  College  of  the  Apostles, 
College  of  Physicians,  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Heralds'  College,  College  of 
Justice,  etc.;  and  on  the  Continent 
we  have  College  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
College  of  War,  College  of  Cardinals, 
etc. 

In  old  slang  a  prison  was  known  as 
a  college,  and  the  prisoners  as  collegi- 
ates.  Newgate  was  *'  New  College*" 
and  to  take  one's  final  at  New  College 


was  to  be  hanged.    The  King's  Bench 
Prison  was  "King's  College,"  and  so 


College  Colours. 

CAMBRIDGE  BOAT  CREWS,  light  blue. 

Caius,  light  blue  and  black, 

Catherine' s,  blue  and  white. 

Christ's,  common  blue 

Clare,  black  and  golden  yellow 

Corpus,  cherry-colour  and  white. 

Dawning,  chocolate. 

JSmmanuel,  cherry-colour  and  dark  blue. 

Jesus,  red  and  black. 

John's,  bright  red  and  white. 

Sine's,  violet. 

Magdalene,  indigo  and  lavender. 

Pembroke,  claret  and  French  grey 

Pctcrhouse,  dark  blue  and  white. 

Queen*',  green  and  white. 

Sidney  Sussex,  red  and  blue. 

Trinity,  dark  blue. 

T rimty  SaU,  black  and  white, 

OXFORD  BOAT  CREWS,  dark  blue. 

JBaUiol,  pink,  white,  blue,  white,  pink. 

Xrazenose,  black,  and  gold  edges 

Chnat  Church,  blue  with  red  cardinal's  hat. 

Corpus,  red  with  blue  stripe. 

St.  Edmund  Eon,  red,  and  yellow  edges 

Exeter,  black,  and  red  edges. 

Jesus,  green,  and  white  edges, 

John's,  yellow,  black,  red 

Lincoln,  blue  with  mitre. 

Magdalen,  black  and  white. 

Merton,  blue,  with  white  edges  and  red  cross. 

New  College,  three  pink  and  two  white  stripes. 

Orid,  blue  and  white. 

Pembroke,  pink,  white,  pink. 

Queen's,  red,  white,  blue,  white,  blue,  white,  red 

Trinity,  blue,  with  double  dragon's  head,  yellow  and 

green,  or  blue  with  white  edges 
University,  blue,  and  yellow  edges. 
Wadham,  light  blue. 
Worcester,  blue,  white,  pink,  white,  blue 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

Boat  Crews  black  and  white 
Football,  black  and  red 
Eockty,  black  and  green. 
Cncket,  orange  and  green. 

College  Colours  (America)   in    Coot- 
ball  matches,  boating,  etc. 

Allegheny,  cadet  blue  and  old  gold. 

Amherst,  white  and  purple. 

Sate*,  garnet. 

Boston  University  t  scarlet  and  white. 

JBotodoin,  white. 

Brown,  brovm  and  white 

JBuehtel,  orange  and  blue. 

California  (Berkeley),  blue  and  gold. 

Colby,  silver  grey 

Columbia,  blue  and  white. 

Cornell,  cornelian  and  white. 

DartmoutJi,  dark  green. 

Pickinton,  red  and  white- 

Hamilton,  rose  pink. 

Harvard,  crimson. 

Eobart,  orange  and  purple. 

Renyon,  mauve. 

Lafayette,  white  and  maroon. 

Madison,  orange  and  maroon. 

Michigan,  blue  and  maize. 

New  York  University,  violet 

Ohio  University,  blue. 

Princeton,  orange  and  black 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic,  cherry 

Rochester,  blue  and  grey 

Rutgers,  scarlet. 

Staarthmore,  garnet. 

Syracuse,  blue  and  pink. 

Trinity  white  and  t?reen 

University  of  Worth  Carolina,  white  and  Mao 

„        of  South  Oarolina,  red  and  blue. 

„        of  Pennsylvania,  blue  and  red 

„        of  the  South,  red  and  blue 

„        of  Vermont,  old  gold  and  ^reeu. 

„        of  Virginia,  cardinal  and  grey, 
Vassar,  pink  and  grey 
Wesleyan,  cardinal  and  block. 
Wllhams,  royaJ  purple. 
Wooster,  old  gold. 
Yale.  blue. 
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College  Port 


Colour 


College  Port.  The  worst  species  of 
red  wine  that  can  be  manufactured  and 
palmed  off  upon  young  men  at  col- 
lege. 

Colliberts.  A  sort  of  gipsy  race, 
similar  to  the  Cagote  of  Gascony  and 
the  Caqueux  of  Brittany,  who  lived  on 
boats  in  the  rivers,  chiefly  in  Poitou, 
now  nearly  extinct.  La.  feudal  times  a 
colhbert  was  a  serf  partly  free,  but 
bound  to  certain  services.  (Lat.  col- 
Iibertu8t  a  fellow  freedman.) 

Collu'thians.  A  religious  sect  which 
rose  in  the  4th  century  ;  so  called  from 
Collu'thos  of  Alexandria,  their  founder. 

Colly,  my  Cow.  Colly  is  an  old  term 
of  endearment  for  a  cow,  and  properly 
refers  only  to  a  polled  cow,  one  de- 
prived of  its  horns.  It  is  from  Scan. 
kolla,  a  beast  without  horns  (Icel. 
kollr,  a  shaven  crown). 

Collyrldlans.  A  sect  of  Arabian 
Christians,  chiefly  women,  which  first 
appeared  in  373.  They  worshipped 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  made  offerings 
to  her  in  a  twisted  cake  (Gr.  kollura), 

Collywobbles.  The  gripes,  or  stom- 
ach-ache, usually  accompanied  with 
sundry  rumblings  in  the  stomach. 

Cologne.  The  three  Tangs  of  Cologne. 
The  three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  the 
Magi  (g.v.)j  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Baltha'zar,  whose  bones,  according  to 
mediaeval  legend,  were  deposited  in 
Cologne  Cathedral. 

Colombler.  A  standard  size  of 
drawing  and  plate  papers  measuring 
23J  by  34£  inches.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  an  ancient  watermark  of  a 
dove  (Fr.  coZom&e),  the  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Colon.  One  of  the  rabble  leaders 
in  Hufabras  was  Noel  Perryan,  or  Ned 
Perry,  an  ostler,  who  loved  bear- 
baiting,  but  was  a  very  strait-laced 
Puritan  of  low  morals. 

Colonnade,  The.    See  CYNIC  TUB. 

Corophon.  The  end  of  a  book ;  the 
statement  containing  information 
about  the  date,  place,  printer,  and 
edition  which,  in  the  early  days  of 
printing,  was  given  at  the  end  of  the 
book  but  which  now  appears  on  the 
title  page.  From  Gr.  JcolopTton,  the 
top  or  summit,  a  word  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  is  from  Gol'ophon,  a 
city  of  lo'nia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  such  excellent  horsemen  that 
they  would  turn  the  scale  of  battle  to 
the  side  on  which  they  fought ;  hence 
To  add  a  colopho'n  means  "to  supply 
the  finishing  stroke." 

The  volume  was  uninjured  .  .  from  title-page  to 
colophon.— Scott. 


Coloquin'tida,  St.  Charles  I  was  so 
called  by  the  Levellers  (g.v.),  to  whom 
he  was  as  bitter  as  gall,  or  coloquin- 
tida  (colocynth),  the  bitter-apple. 

The  Levellers  styled  him  [Charles  I]  an  JJbtab,  and  a 
Coloquintida,  a  man  of  blood,  and  the  everlasting  obstacle 
to  peace  and  liberty.— HtnoiU  Bittorypf  En&and,  ch.  ri. 

Colorado  (U.S.  America).  The 
river  (and  hence  the  State)  was  so- 
named  by  the  Spanish  explorers  from 
its  coloured  (i.e.  reddish)  appearance. 

Colosseum.  The  great  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre of  anpient  Borne,  said  to 
be  so  named  from  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero  that  stood  close  by  in  the  Via 
{Sacra.  It  was  begun  by  Vespasian  in 
A.D.  72,  and  for  400  years  was  the 
scene  of  the  gladiatorial  contests.  The 
ruins  remaining  are  still  colossal  and 
extensive,  but  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
original  building  have  been  taken 
away  at  different  tunes  and  used  for 
building  material. 

Byron,  adapting  the  exclamation  of 
the  8th  century  pilgrims  (and  adopt- 
ing a  bad  spelling),  says : — 

While  stand*  the  Coliseum,  Borne  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Home  shall  fall , 
And  when  Rome  falls— the  world 

Child*  Harold,  IV,  cxlv. 

The  name  has  since  been  applied  to 
other  amphitheatres  and  places  of 
amusement.  Cp.  PAT.T.ADIUM. 

Colossus  or  Colossos  (Lat.  and  Gr. 
for  a  gigantic  statue).  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  comjpleted  probably  about 
B.C.  280,  was  a  representation  of  the 
sun-god,  Helios,  and  commemorated 
the  successful  defence  of  Rhodes 
against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  B.C. 
304.  It  was  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World ;  it  stood  105  ft.  high, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  made  from 
the  warlike  engines  abandoned  by 
Demetrius  by  the  Bhodian  sculptor 
Chares,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  The  story 
that  it  was  built  striding  across  the 
harbour  and  that  ships  could  pass 
full  sail,  between  its  legs,  rose  in  the 
16th  century,  and  has  nothing  to  sup- 
port it ;  neither  Strabo  nor  Phny 
makes  mention  of  it,  though  both 
describe  the  statue  minutely.  Tickell 
out-herods  Herod  in  the  following 
lines:— 

So,  near  proud  Rhodes,  across  the  raging  flood. 
Stupendous  form  1  the  vast  Colossus  stood, 
While  at  one  foot  the  thronging  galleys  ride, 
A  whole  hour's  sail  scarce  reached  the  further  side ; 
Betwixt  his  brazen  thighs,  in  looae  array. 
Ten  thousand  streamers  on  the  billows  play 

On  the  Protpect  of  PMC* 
He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus. 

Shakttpears  •  Julius  Ccttar,  i. »«. 

Colour.  PHRASES.  A  man  of  colour. 
A  negro,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  one 
with  negro  blood. 

There  are  three  great  classes  (1)  the  pure  white* , 
(2)  the  people  of  colour ,  (8)  negroes  and  inulattoes.— 
Edward*  at  J)ommyo,i 
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fly 
2). 


His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour 
(Shakespeare:  Juhus  Ccesar,  i, 

.  He  was  unable  to  speak.  As 
cowards  run  away  from  their  regi- 
mental colour,  so  Caesar's  lips,  when 
he  was  ill,  ran  away  from  their  colour 
and  turned  pale, 

/  should  like  to  see  the  colour  of  your 
money.  I  should  like  to  have  some 
proof  that  you  have  any;  I  should 
like  to  receive  payment. 

Off  colour.  Not  up  to  the  mark; 
run  down  ;  seedy  ;  tainted. 

To  change  colour  To  blush; 
especially  to  look  awkward  and  per- 
plexed when  found  out  in  some  deceit 
or  meanness. 

To  colour  uv.  To  turn  red  in  the 
face;  to  blusH. 

To  come  off  with  -flying  colours.  To 
be  completely  triumphant,  to  win 
"  hands  down."  The  allusion  is  to 
a.  victorious  fleet  sailing  into  port 
with  all  the  flags  flying  at  the  mast- 
heads. 

To  come  out  in  his  true  colours*  To 
reveal  one's  proper  character,  divested 
of  all  that  is  meretricious. 

To  describe  (a  matter)  in  very  black 
colours.  To  see  it  with  a  jaundiced 
eye,  and  describe  it  accordingly  ;  to 
describe  it  under  the  bias  or  strong 
prejudice. 

To  desert  one's  colours.  To  become 
a  turncoat  ;  to  turn  tail.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  military  flag. 

To  give  colour  or  some  plausible 
colour  to  the  matter.  To  render  it  more 
plausible  ;  to  give  it  a  more  specious 
appearance. 

To  paint  in  bright  or  lively  colours. 
To  see  or  describe  things  in  couleur  de 
rose. 

To  put  a  false  colour  on  a  matter. 
To  misinterpret  it,  or  put  a  false  con- 
struction on  it. 

To  sail  under  false  colours.  To  act 
hypocritically  ;  to  try  to  attain  one's 
object  by  appearing  to  be  other  than 
you  are.  .The  term  is  a  nautical 
one,  and  refers  to  the  practice  of 
pirates  approaching  their  unsuspect- 
ing prey  with  false  colours  at  the 
mast. 

To  see  things  in  their  true  colours. 
To  see  them  as  they  really  are. 

Under  colour  of.  Under  pretence 
of  ;  under  the  alleged  authority  of. 

Wearing  his  colours.  Taking  his 
part  r  being  strongly  attached  to  one. 
The  idea  is  from  livery. 

Jim  could  always  count  on  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  wherever  he  lived,  wearing  his  colours,  and  backing 
him  through  thick  and  thin.—-  Bdtdrewood  '  Rob- 

bery Tinder  Arm*,  eh.  3dv 

With  colours  nailed  to  the  mast.  A 
outrance  ;  to  the  bitter  end.  If  the 
colours  are  nailed  to,  the  mast,  they 


cannot  be  lowered   to    express   sub- 
mission. 

H  they  catch  you  at  disadvantage,  the  mines  for  yout 
life  is  the  word  ,  and  so  we  fight  them  with  our  colours 
nailed  to  the  mast— Scott  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxL 

With  the  colours.  Said  of  a  soldier 
who  is  on  the  active  strength  of  a 
regiment,  as  opposed  to  one  in  the 
reserve. 

The  period  .  was  raised  from  seven  to  nine  years, 
five  years  teing  passed  with  the  colours,  and  four  in  the 
reserve  —Edinburgh  Review  (1886) 

Colours.  TECHNICAL  TERMS.  Acci- 
dental colours.  Those  colours  seen  on 
a  white  ground  after  looking  for  some 
time  at  a  bright  object,  such  as  the 
sun.  The  accidental  colour  of  red  is 
bluish  green,  of  orange  dark  blue,  of 
violet  yellow,  and  the  converse. 

Complementary  colours.  Colours 
which,  in  combination,  produce  white 
light. 

The  colour  transmitted  is  always  complementary  to 
th«  one  reflected.— J3rew*t«r ;  Optic*,  xSL 

Fast  colours.  Colours  which  do  not 
wash  out  in  water. 

Fundamental  colours.  The  seven 
colours  of  the  spectrum:  violet,  in- 
digo, blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red, 

Primary^  or  simple  colours.  Colours 
which  cannot  be  produced  by  mizing 
other  colours.  Those  generally  ac- 
cepted as  primary^  are  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  but  violet  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  the  last  named. 

Secondary  colours.  Those  which  re- 
sult from  the  mixture  of  two  or  more 
primary  colours,  such  as  orange,  green, 
and  purple. 

College  Colours.    See  COLLEGE. 
Colours,  National. 

Great  Britain  Red,  white,  and  blue. 

Argentine       .  Slue  and  white 

Austria  Red,  white,  and  red. 

Belgium.        .  Black,  yeOow,  and  red. 

Bolivia  .         .  Red,  j/ettow,  <md  green. 

Brazil    .  Green  and  yeUow 

Bulgaria  White,  preen,  and  red. 

Chili       .         .  White,  blue  and  red, 

China     .        .  Yetloui  ochre. 

Colombia  r«Bow,  blue,  and  rtd. 

Costa  Eica      .  JWtte,  white,  red,  while,  and  blue 

Cuba      .         .  Five  horizontal  etrtpe»,btve  and  white. 

Denmark        .  Red,  with  white  erott 

Ecuador          .  Three  horizontal  ttripet,  ytUow,  Hue,  and 

red,  th«  yellow  being  twice  the  width 

Gj  the  etf/wr* 

France  .        .  Slue,  white,  and  red,  vertical  rtrtpet 

Germany        .  Slack,  red,  and  white  (Imperial) ;  Slack, 

red  and  gold  (Bepublican). 

Greece  .  Nine  horizontal  ttriyei,  blue  and  white. 

Guatemala  Slut,  while,  and  blue,  vertical  itrlpet. 

Haytt     .  Slve  and  red. 

Honduras  Slut,  white,  ondpZua,  horizontal  tiripes 

Irish  Tree  State  Orange,  white  and  yrten, 

Italy      .        .  GFreen,  white,  and  red,  vertical  ttripet 

Japan    .         .  White,  wtih  red  ditk  in  centre,  from  whieli 

eprinff  tixteen  red  rayt  io  edge 

Liberia  .  Eltve*  horizontal  stripe$,  red  *ndu>Ml* 

Luxemburg     .  Bed,  white,  and  Hue 

Morocco.        .  Rtd 

Mexico  .         .  Green,  white,  and  red,  vertical  tir^et 

Monaco  ,         .  Red  and  white,  horizontal. 

Netherlands    .  Bed,  white,  and  blue,  horisonXal  tirtpet 

Nicaragua       .  Blue,  white,  and  blue,  hoHxantal  etrtpee. 

Norway          .  Bid,  with  blue  crow  bordered  with  wMte 
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Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru  . 

Persia 

Portugal 

Roumania      . 

Russia  . 

Salvador 

Serbia 

Siam       . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

United  States 

Venezuela 


Blue,  white,  red 

Red,  white,  blue,  in  horizontal  stripes 
Bed,  while,  and  red,  vertical  strives 
White,  top  edge  green,  bottom  edge  red 


Slue,  yeffoio,  and  red,  vertical  stripes 

White,  with  Hue  St  Andrew's  cross 

Nine  horizontal  stripes,  blue  and  white 

Jtcd,  blue.  and  while 

Red.  with  a  white  elephant 

Slue,  with  yellow  cross 

lied,  with  white  cross 

Green  and  red 

Nine  horizontal  stripes,  blue  and  white 

Stars  on  blue,  white  with  red  stripes 

YeUow,  blue,  and  red,  horizontal  stripe* 


Colours:     IN    SYMBOLISM,    ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL USB,  etc. 

Black: 

In  blazonry,  sable,  signifying  prudence,  wisdom,  and  con* 
stancy  ;  it  is  engraved  by  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal lines  cros&ing  each  other  at  right  angles 

In  art,  signifying  evil,  falsehood,  and  error 

7n  Church  decoration  it  is  used  for  Good  Friday 

As  a  mortuary  eoliur,  signifying  grief,  despair,  death, 
(In  the  Catholic  Church  violet  may  be  substituted 
for  black.) 

In  metals  it  Is  represented  by  lead 

In.  precious  stones  it  is  reptesented  by  the  diamond 

In  planets  it  stands  for  Saturn, 

Blue: 

Hope,  love  of  divine  -works  ,  (in  dresses)  divine  contem- 

plation, piety,  sincerity 
In  blazonry,  azure,  signifying  chastity,  loyalty,  fidelity  , 

it  is  engraved  by  horizontal  lines 
In  art  (as  an  angel's  robe)  it  signifies  fidelity  and  faith  , 

(as  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  Mary)   modesty  and  (In 

the  Catholic  Church)  humility  and  expiation. 
In  Church  decoration,  blue  and  green  are  used  indiffer- 

ently for  ordinary  Sundays,  and  blue  for  all  week- 

days after  Trinity  Sunday 
As  a  mortuary  colour  it  signifies  eternity  (applied  to 

Deity),  Immortality  (applied  to  man) 
In  metals  it  is  represented  by  tin 
In  preatous  stones  it  Is  represented  by  sapphire. 
In  planets  it  stands  for  Jupiter 

Pale  Blue: 

Peace,  Christian  prudence,  love  of  good  works,  a  serene 
conscience 

Green  : 

Faith,  gladness,  immortality,  the  resurrection  of  the  just  , 

(in  dresses)  the  gladness  of  the  faithful 
In  blazonry,  vert,  signifying  love,  joy,  abundance  ,   it  is 

engraved  from  left  to  light 
In  art,  signifying  hope,  joy,  youth,  spring  (among  the 

Greeks  and  Moors  It  signifies  victory) 
In  Church  decoration  it  signifies  God's  bounty,  mirth,  glad- 

ness, the  resurrection,  and  Is  used  Indifferently  with 

blue  for  ordinary  Sundays 
In  metals  it  is  represented  by  copper 
In  precious  stones  it  is  represented  by  the  emerald 
In  planfts  it  stands  for  Venus 
As  a  railway  signal  it  means  caution,  ^o  slowly 

Pale  Green  : 

Baptism. 
Purple: 

Justice,  royalty 

In  blazonry,  purpure,  signifying  temperance  ,  It  Is  engraved 

by  1?i>£3  slanting  from  right  to  left. 
In  art,  signifying  royaltv 
In  metals  it  Is  represented  by  quicksilver 
In  precious  stones  it  is  represented  by  amethyst. 
In  planets  It  stands  for  Mercury 

Bed: 

Martyrdom  for  faith,  charity  ,  (in  dresses)  divine  love- 
Innocent  m  'says  of  martyrs  and  apostles,  "  Hi  et 
iUi  turd  floret  rosarum  et  lUia,  canvaUium."  (De  Soar 
alto  Mytt  ,  1,  64.) 

In.  blazonry,  gules  ,  blood-red  la  called  sanguine  The 
former  signifies  magnanimity,  and  the  latter,  forti- 
tude, it  is  engraved  by  perpendicular  lines 

In  Church  decoration  it  la  used  for  martyrs,  for  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, for  the  lost  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  and 
for  Whit  Sunday 


In  metals  it  is  represented  by  Iron  (the  metal  of  war) 
In  precious  stones  it  is  represented  by  the  ruby 
In  planets  it  stands  for  Mars 

White: 

In  blazonry,  argent ,  signifying  purity,  truth.  Innocence; 

in  engravings  aryent  Is  left  blank 
In  art,  priests,  Magi,  and  Druids  are  arrayed  In  white, 

Jesus  after  the  resurrection  should  be  draped  in 

•white 
Jn  Church  decoration  it  is  used  for  festivals  of  our  Lord, 

for  Easter,  and  for  all  Saints  except  Martyrs 
A  a  a  mortuary  colour  it  Indicates  hope 
In  metals  it  is  represented  by  silver 
In  precious  stones  it  Is  represented  by  the  pearl 
In  planets  it  stands  for  Diana  or  the  Moon 

Yellow: 

In  blazonry,  or,  signifying  faith,  constancy,  wisdom, 
glory  ,  in  engravings  it  is  shown  by  dots 

In  tnodern  art  or  signifying  jealousy,  inconstancy,  Incon 
tinence  In  France  the  doors  of  traitors  used  to  be 
daubed  with  yellow,  and  in  some  countries  Jews 
were  obliged  to  dress  in  yellow  In  Spain  the  execu- 
tioner is  dressed  in  red  and  yellow 

hi  Christian  art  Judas  is  arrayed  in  yellow ,  but  St  Peter 
is  also  arrayed  In  golden  yellow 

In  metals  it  is  represented  by  gold 

In  predous  stones  it  is  represented  by  the  topaz 

In  planets  it  stands  for  Apollo  or  the  Sun, 

Violet,  Brown,  or  Grey 

are  used  in  Church  decoration  for  Advent  and  Lent ,  and 
In  other  symbolism  violet  usually  stands  for  penitence, 
and  grey  for  tribulation. 

Colours  of  University  Boats,  etc.  See 

COLLEGE  COLOUBS. 

Colour  -blindness.  Incapacity  of  dis- 
cerning one  colour  from  another.  The 
term  was  introduced  by  Sir  David 
Brewster ;  formerly  it  was  known  as 
Daltonism,  because  it  was  first  de- 
scribed by  John  Dalton,  the  scientist 
(who  himself  suffered  from  it),  in  1794 
It  is  of  three  sorts:  (1)  inability  to  dis- 
cern any  colours,  so  that  everything  is 
either  black  or  white,  shade  or  light ; 
(2)  inability  to  distinguish  between 
primary  colours,  as  red,  blue,  and 
yellow ;  or  secondary  colours,  as 
green,  purple,  and  orange  ,  and  (3) 
inability  to  distinguish  between  such 
composite  colours  as  browns,  greys, 
and  neutral  tints.  Except  in  this  one 
respect,  the  colour-blind  may  have 
excellent  vision. 

Colour  Sergeant.  The  senior  non- 
commissioned officer  of  a  company  of 
infantry.  He  used  to  have  charge  of 
the  regimental  colours  in  the  field. 

Colporteur'-  A  hawker  or  pedlar ; 
so  called  because  ho  carries  his  basket 
or  pack  round  his  neck  (Pr  col,  neck, 
porter,  to  carry).  The  term  is  more 
especially  applied  to  hawkers  of  re- 
ligious books. 

Colt.  A  person  new  to  office ;  an 
awkward  young  fallow  who  needs 
"  breaking  in  "  ;  specifically,  in  legal 
use,  a  barrister  who  attended  a  ser- 
goant-at-law  at  his  induction. 

I  accompanied  the  newly  made  Chief  Baron  as  hla  colt 
— PMock. 

And  in  cricket,  a  professional  during 
his  first  season  in  first-class  cricket. 
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The  word  is  used  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  "  Colt's  Revolver,"  patented 
by  Col.  Sam.  Colt  (U.S.A.)  m  1835  ; 
and  it  is  also  an  old  nautical  term  for  a 
piece  of  knotted  rope  IS  inches  long 
for  the  special  benefit  of  ship  boys  ; 
a  cat-o' -nine-tails. 

Look  alive  there,  lads,  or  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Sam 
Western  I'll  give  the  colt  to  the  last  man  off  the  deck.— 
J  Grant  Dick  Rodney*  c'i  vlL 

To  colt.  Obsolete  slang  for  to  be- 
fool, gull,  cheat. 

Sarebrenn   We  are  fools,  tame  fools  I 
Bellamore   Come,  let's  go  seek  him 

He  shall  be  hanged  before  he  colt  us  so  basely 
BecMtrwnl  and  Fletcher    Wtt  Without  Money,  111 ,  11 

The  verb  is  still  used  in  provincial 
dialects  for  making  a  new-comer  pay 
his  footing. 

Colt-pixy.  A  pixy,  puck,  or  mis- 
chievous fairy.  To  colt-pixy  is  to  take 
what  belongs  to  the  pixies,  and  is 
specially  applied  to  the  gleaning  of 
apples  after  the  crop  has  been  gath- 
ered in. 

Colt's-tooth.  The  love  of  youthful 
pleasure.  Chaucer  uses  the  word 
"  coltish  "  for  skittish,  and  his  Wife 
of  Bath  says  — 

He  was,  I  trowe,  a  twenty  winter  old, 
And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  seye  sooth, 
But  yet  I  hadde  alwey  a  coltes  tooth 

Prologue     602 

Horses  have  colt's  teeth  at  three 
years  old,  a  period  of  their  life  when 
their  passions  are  strongest. 

Well,  said,  Lord  Sands , 
Your  colt's-tooth  is  not  cast  yet 

Shakespeare    Senry  7121,  i,  3. 
Her  merry  dancing-days  are  done ; 
She  has  a  colt's-tooth  still,  I  •warrant, 

King    Orplieut  and  Eitrydice 

Corumbine,  A  stock  character  in 
old  Italian  comedy,  where  she  first  ap- 
peared about  1560,  and  thence  trans- 
planted to  English  pantomime.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Pantaloon  (q.v.), 
and  the  sweetheart  of  Harlequin  (q.v  ), 
and,  like  him,  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
visible to  mortal  eyes.  Columbina  in 
Italian  is  a  pet  name  for  a  lady-love, 
and  means  dove-like. 

Columbus  of  the  Skies,  The.  Sir 
William  Herschel  (1738-1822),  dis- 
coverer of  Uranus,  was  so  called. 

Column.  The  drtstmn  of  Antoninus. 
Erected  at  Borne  in  174  A.D.,  in 
memory  of  the  Emperor  ISarcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus.  Like  that  -of  Trajan 
(g.v.),  this  column  is  covered  exter- 
nally with  spiral  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing the  wars  carried  on  by  the  em- 
peror. It  is  a  Roman  Doric  column 
of  marble  on  a  square  pedestal,  and 
(onuttmg  the  statue)  is  123  ft,  in 
height. 

Sixtus  V  caused  the  original  statue  of  this  column  to 
be  supplanted  by  a  figure  of  St.  PauL 


The  Column  at  Boulogne,  or  "  The 
Column  of  the  Grand  Army "  ;  a 
marble  Doric  column,  176  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon  I,  to  commemorate  the  camp 
of  Boulogne,  jJormed  1804-5  with  the 
intention  of  invading  England. 

The  Duke  of  York's  Column,  in 
London,  at  the  top  of  the  "  Waterloo 
Steps  "  leading  from  Waterloo  Place 
into  the  Mall.  Erected  in  18^0-3  in 
memory  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, 
second  son  of  George  III,  who  died  in 
1827.  It  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  was 
designed  by  E  Wyatt,  and  is  made  of 
Aberdeen  granite.  It  is  124  ft.  in 
height ;  it  contains  a  winding  stair- 
case to  the  platform,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit is  a  statue  of  the  duke  by  Sir  B. 
Westmacott. 

Columns,  or  Pillars,  of  Hercules.  See 
PILLAR. 

The  Column  of  July.  Erected  in 
Paris  in  1840,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Bastille  stood,  to  commemorate  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  when  Charles 
X  abdicated.  It  is  a  bronze  Corinthian 
column,  13  ft.  in  diameter  and  154  ft. 
in  height,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  statue  of  Liberty. 

London's  Column.    See  MONUMENT. 

The  Nelson  Column.  In  Trafalgar 
Square,  London  ;  was  erected  in  1843. 
The  four  lions,  by  Landseer,  were 
added  in  1867  It  is  a  Corinthian  col- 
umn of  Devonshire  granite  on  a  square 
base,  copied  from  a  column  in  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor  (the  avenging 
god  of  war)  at  Borne  ;  it  stands  14&  ft. 
high,  the  statue  surmountmg  it  (by 
E.  H.  Baily,  B.A.)  being  17  ft.  high. 
The  following  reliefs  in  bronze  are  on 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal : — (North)  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  where  Nelson  was 
wounded ;  (south)  Nelson's  death  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar?  (east)  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;  and 
(west)  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent. 

Column  of  the  Place  Venddme.  Paris, 
1806-10  ;  made  of  marble  encased 
with  bronze,  and  erected  in  honour  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  spiral  outside  re- 
presents in  bas-relief  the  battles  of 
Napoleon  I,  ending  with  Austerlitz  in 
1805.  It  is  142  ft.  in^height  and  is  an 
imitation  of  Trajan's  Column  In  1871 
the  statue  of  Napoleon,  which  sur- 
mounted it,  was  hurled  to  the  ground 
by  the  Communists,  but  in  1874  a 
statue t  of  Liberty  was  substituted. 

Trajan's  Column*  At  Borne  ;  made 
of  marble  114  A.D  ,  by  Apollodorus. 
It  is  a  Bomaa  Doric  column  of  marble, 
127$  ffc.  in  height,  on  a  square  pedestal, 
and  has  inside  a  spiral  staircase  of  185 
steps  lighted  by  40  windows.  It  was 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  but  Sixtus  V  supplanted 
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the  original  statue  by  that  of  St. 
Peter.  The  spiral  outside  represents 
in  bas-reliefs  the  battles  of  the 
emperor. 

Co  "ma  Berenices.    See  BERENICE. 

Com'azant.  Another  name  for  Cor- 
posant (q.v.). 

Comb.  A  crdbiree  comb.  Slang  for  a 
cudgel.  To  smooth  your  hair  with  a 
crabtree  comb,  IB  to  give  the  head  a 
knock  with  a  stick. 

Reynard's  wonderful  comb.  This 
comb  existed  only  in  the  brain  of 
Master  Fox.  He  said  it  was  made  of 
the  Pan'thera's  bone,  the  perfume  of 
which  was  so  fragrant  ^at  no  one 
could  resist  following  it ;  and  the 
wearer  of  the  comb  was  always 
cheerful  and  merry.  (Reynard  the 
Fox.} 

To  comb  one*8  head.  To  humiliate  a 
person,  or  to  give  him  a  "  set  down." 

I'll  cany  you  with  me  to  my  country  box,  and  keep 
yoa  out  of  harm's  way,  till  I  find  you  a  wife  who  will  comb 
your  head  for  you.— j&ulwsr  Xytton  •  What  wiU  he  do  with 
V  t  iv.  16 

To  comb  out.  To  disentangle  the 
hair,  or  remove  foreign  bodies  from  it, 
with  a  comb.  During  the  Great  War 
the  term  was  given  a  slang  use  in  con- 
nexion with  the  English  recruiting 
campaigns  under  the  Military  Service 
Acts.  A  comb-out  was  a  thorough 
clearing  out  or  clean  sweep  of  men  of 
military  age  in  offices,  works,  etc.,  and 
getting  them  into  the  Army.  Certain, 
papers  were  constantly  urging  the 
authorities  to  apply  the  comb  to  the 
Government  offices. 

To  comb  the  cat.  An  old.  military  and 
naval  phrase  for  untangling  the  cords 
of  a  cat-o* -nine-tails  by  drawing  it 
through  the  fingers.  s 

To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three- 
legged  stool  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i,  1 ) 
is  to  beat  you  about  the  head  with  a 
stool.  Many  stools,  such  as  those 
used  by  milkmaids,  are  still  made 
with  three  legs  ,  and  these  handy 
weapons  seem  to  have  been  used  at 
one  time  pretty  freely,  especially  by 
angry  women. 

To  cut  one's  comb.  To  take  down 
a  person's  conceit.  In  allusion  to 
the  practice  of  cutting  the  combs  of 
capons. 

To  set  up  one's  comb.  To  be  cockish 
and  vainglorious. 

Come  and  take  tfcem.  The  reply  of 
Leon  Idas,  King  of  Sparta,  to  the 
messengers  sent  by  Xerxes  to  Ther- 
mop 'vise.  Xerxes  sard,  "  Go,  and  tell 
those  madmen  to  deliver  up  their 
arms*"  Leonidas  replied,  "  Go,  and 
tell  Xerxes  to  come  and  take 
them." 


Come.  A  come  down.  Loss  of  pres- 
tige or  position. 

"  Now  I'm  your  worship's  washerwoman."  The 
dignitary  coloured,  and  said  that  "this  was  lather  a 
come  down," — Reade 

Can  you  come  that  ?  Can  you  equal 
it  ?  Here,  "  come  "  means  to  arrive 
at,  to  accomplish. 

Come  February,  Michaelmas,  etc. 
A  colloquialism  for  "  next  February," 
etc. 

Come  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen 
SMkotpeare    Borneo  and  Juliet,  i,  3 

Come  home.  Return  to  your  house  ; 
to  touch  one's  feelings  or  interest. 

I  doe  now  publish  my  Essayes  ,  which,  ol  all  my  other 
workes,  hare  been  most  currant  for  that,  as  It  seems, 

they  come  home  to  men's  businesse  and  boeomea 

Bacon     Eptofa  Dedicatory  to  the  Etsaj/g,  1320 

Come  inside  !  A  humorously  scorn- 
ful remark  made  to  one  who  is  talking 
nonsense  or  behaving  in  an  idiotic 
manner.  The  allusion  is  to  a  picture 
in  Punch  showing  a  lunatic  looking 
over  the  wall  of  an  asylum  at  an 
angler  fishing ;  and,  when  he  hears 
that  the  latter  has  been  there  all  day 
without  getting  a  bite  and  proposes 
still  to  remain »  thfc  lunatic  feelingly 
invites  him  to  "  come  inside  "  to  the 
asylum. 

Come  out.  Said  of  a  young  lady  after 
she  has  been  introduced  at  Court,  or 
has  entered  into  society  as  a  "  grown 
up  "  person.  She  "  comes  out  into 
society." 

Don'/  try  to  come  it  over  me*  Don't 
try  to  boss  me  or  order  me  about ; 
don't  set  yourself  in  a  position  above 
me. 

Has  he  come  it  ?  Has  he  lent  the 
money  ?  Has  he  hearkened  to  your 
request  ?  Has  he  come  over  to  your 
side  ? 

//  the  worst  come  to  the  worst.  See 
WORST. 

Marry  come  up  !    See  MARRY. 

To  come  a  cropper.    See  CROPPER. 

To  come  down  a  peg.    See  PEG> 

To  come  down  handsome.  To  pay 
a  good  price,  reward,  subscription, 
etc. 

To  come  down  upon  one.  To  re- 
proach, to  punish  severely,  to  make  a 
peremptory  demand. 

To  come  ^t  strong.  To  lay  it  on 
thick  ;  to  exaggerate  or  overdo.  See 
DRAW  IT  MIT.D. 

To  come  off.  To  occur,  to  take  place, 
as  "  my  httle  holiday  didn't  come  off 
after  all." 

To  come  off  tmth  honours.  To  pro- 
ceed to  the  end  successfully. 

To  come  over  one.  To  wheedle  one 
to  do  or  give  something ;  to  cheat  or 
overreach  one ;  to  conquer  or  get 
your  own  way. 

To  come  round.    See  COMING. 

To  come  short.    Not  to  be  sufficient. 
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*'  To  come  short  of  "  means  to  miss  or 
fail  of  attaining. 

To  come  the  old  soldier  over  one.  To 
attempt  to  intimidate  or  bully  one  by 
an  assumption  of  authority, 

To  come  the  rehgwua  dodge.  See 
DODGE. 

To  come  to.  To  amount  to,  to  ob- 
tain possession.  "  It  will  not  come  to 
much.'* 

To  come  to  blows.    To  start  fighting, 

To  come  to  grief,  to  hand.  See 
GRIEF  ;  HAND. 

To  come  to  oneself.  To  regain 
consciousness  after  a  fainting  -  fit, 
etc. 

To  come  to  pass.  To  happen,  to 
befall,  to  come  about. 

What  thou  hast  spoken  Is  come  to  pass  — J»  xrril,  24 
It  came  to  pass  In  those  days  that  there  went  out  a 
decree-, LvJc*  li,  1 

To  come  to  stay.  An.  American  ex- 
pression, used  of  something  which 
possesses  permanent  qualities.  "  Sum- 
mer-time, for  instance,  being  bene- 
ficial nearly  all  round,  has  "  come  to 
stay." 

To  come  to  the  hammer,  the  point,  the 
scratch.  See  HAMMER,  POINT,  SCBATOH. 

To  come  under.  To  fall  under  ;  to 
be  classed  under. 

To  come  up  smiling.  To  laugh 
at  discomfiture  or  punishment;  to 
emerge  from  disaster  unruffled. 

To  come  up  to.  To  equal,  to  obtain 
the  same  number  of  marks,  to  amount 
to  the  same  quantity. 

To  come  upon  the  parish.  To  live 
in  the  workhouse  j  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish. 

To  come  Yorkshire  over  one.  To 
bamboozle  one,  to  overreach  one.  See 
YORKSHIRE. 

What's  to  come  of  it1  What's  to 
come  of  him  1  A  contracted  form  of 
become.  To  come  of  a  good  stock  is  to 
be  descended  from  a  good  family. 

Comedy  means  a  village  song  (Gr. 
komS-Gde),  referring  to  the  village 
merry-makings,  in  which  comic  songs 
still  take  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
Greeks  had  certain  festal  processions 
of  great  licentiousness,  held  in  honour 
of  Diony'sos,  in  the  suburbs  of  their 
cities,  and  termed  fco'moi  or  village 
revels.  On  these  occasions  an  ode  was 
generally  sung,  and  this  ode  was  the 
foundation  of  Greek  comedy.  Cp. 
TRAGEDY 

The  Father  of  comedy.  Ajristoph'- 
anes  (about  B.C.  450-580),  the  Athe- 
nian dramatist. 

Comet  Wine.  A  term  denoting  wine 
at  superior  quality.  A  notion  pre- 
vailed that  the  grapes  of  "  comet 
years,"  i.e.  years  in  which  remarkable 


comets  appear,  are  better  in  flavour 
than  those  of  other  years. 

The  old  gentleman  yet  nurse*  some  few  bottles  of  the 
famous  comet  year  «.«  1811),  emphatically  called  comet 
wine.  —  The  Time* 

Coming  Round.  Se  is  coming  round. 
Recovering  from  sickness  ;  recovering 
from  a  fit  of  the  sulks  ;  returning  to 
friendship.  Death  is  the  end  of  life, 
and  therefore  recovering  from  "  sick- 
ness nigh  unto  death  "  is  coming 
round  the  corner. 

Command  Night.  In  theatrical  par- 
lance, a  night  on  which  a  certain  play 
is  performed  by  Hoyal  command. 

Commandment.  The  ten  command- 
ments. A  common  piece  of  slang  in 
Elizabethan  days  for  the  ten  fingers 
or  nails. 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  vith  my  nafls 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

Shdke*p*ar»    2  S«nrjf  VI,  i,  3 

As  soon  as  you  see  the  planets  are  out,  In  with  you.  and 
be  busy  -with  the  ten  commandments,  under  the  sly  — 
Spanish  Studwl,  HI,  v 


The  eleventh  commandment.  An 
ironical  expression,  signifying  either 
"Don't  tell  tales  out  of  school," 
"  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  or 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out." 

After  all,  tnat  Eleventh  Commandment  Is  the  only  one 
that  Is  vitally  important  to  keep  in  these  days.—  £  M. 
.Burton  Jttmi*  of  to  Print*'  t,  111,  314. 

Comme  II  faut  (Fr,)<  As  it  should 
be  ;  quite  proper  ;  quite  according  to 
etiquette  or  rule. 

It  never  can  have  been  comma  iZ  foul  in  any  age  or 
nation  for  a  TPaT>  of  note  .  to  be  continually  ffrtng 
for  money  —Macaiday  in  Trwdvan't  Life,  vol.  ti,  ch,  ilv 

Commen'dam.  A  living  in  commen- 
dam  is  a  living  temporarily  held  by 
someone  until  an  incumbent  is  ap- 
pointed. The  term  was  specially  ap 
plied  to  a  bishop  who,  when  accepting 
the  bishopric,  had  to  give  up  all  his 
preferments,  but  to  whom  such  prc 
ferments  were  commended  by  the 
Crown  till  they  could  be  properly 
transferred.  This  practice  was  abol- 
ished by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1836. 

Committee.  A  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  in  Parliamentary  language,  is 
when  the  Speaker  leaves  the  chair  and 
all  the  members  form  a  committee, 
where  anyone  may  speak  once  or  more 
than  once.  In  such  cases  the  chair  is 
occupied  by  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, elected  with  each  new  Par- 
liament. 

A  joint  committee  is  a  committee 
nominated  partly  by  the  House  of 
Lords  and  partly  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

A  standing  committee  is  a  committee 
which  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
current  session.  To  this  committee 
are  referred  all  questions  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  their  appointment* 
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Commodore.  A  corruption  of  "  com- 
mander "  (Fr.  commandeur  ;  Dut.  kom- 
mandeur}.  A  naval  officer  ranking 
above  a  captaan  and  below  a  rear- 
admiral,  ranking  with  brigadier-gen- 
erals in  the  army.  By  courtesy  the 
title  is  given  to  the  senior  captain 
when  two  or  more  ships  are  in  com- 
pany ;  also  to  the  president  of  a 
yacht  club. 

In  the  United  States  Navy  the  office 
has  been  abolished  since  1899,  but  the 
title  was  retained  as  a  retiring  rank 
for  captains. 

Common  Pleas.  Civil  actions  at  law 
brought  by  one  sub]ect  against  another 
—  not  by  the  Crown  against  a  subject. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  for 
the  trial  of  civil  (not  capital)  offences  ; 
in  1875  it  was  abolished,  and  in  1880 
it  was  represented  by  the  Common 
Pleas  Division  and  merged  in  the 
King's  Bench  Division. 

Common  Prayer.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  book  used  by 
the  Established  Church  of  England  in 
"  divine  service."  Common,  in  this 
case,  means  united,  or  general. 

The  first  complete  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(known  as  the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI)  appeared 
In  1549  ,  this  was  revised  In  1562  and  1559  ,  slight 
alterations  -were  made  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(1604),  and  it  received  Its  final  form,  except  for  some  very 
minor  changes  after  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1062 

Common  Sense.  Natural  intelli- 
gence ;  good,  sound,  practical  sense  ; 
general  sagacity.  J  Formerly  the  ex- 
pression denoted  a  supposed  internal 
sense  held  to  be  common  to  all  five 
senses,  or  one  that  acted  as  a  bond  or 
connecting  medium  for  them. 

Commoner.  The  Great  Commoner 
The  elder  William  Pitt  (1708-78), 
afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Commons.  To  put  one  on  short  com- 
mons. To  stint  him,  to  give  him 
scanty  meals.  In  the  University  of 
Cambridge  the  food  provided  for  each 
student  at  breakfast  is  called  his 
commons  ;  hence  food  in  general  or 
meals. 

To  come  into  commons  To  enter  a 
society  in  which  the  members  have  a 
common  or  general  dinner  table.  To 
be  removed  from  the  society  is  to  be 
discommonsefi,  :  — 

He  [Dryden]  was  In  trouble  [at  Cambridge]  on  July 
Iflth,  1652,  when  he  was  discommonsed  and  gated  for  a 
fortnight  for  disobedience  and  contumacy  —  Sainttbury 


,     . 

Commonwealths,  Ideal.  The  most 
famous  ideal,  or  imaginary,  Common- 
wealths are  those  sketched  by  Plato 
in  the  Republic  (from  which  all  the 
others  derive),  by  Cicero  in  his  De 
Repubhca,  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  De 
Cimtate  Dei  (The  City  of  God)>  by 
Dante  in  his  De  Monarchia  by  Sir 


Thomas  More  in  Utopia  (1516),  by 
Bacon  in  the  New  Atlantis  (a  fragment, 
1616),  by  Campanella,  a  Dominican 
friar  (about  1630),  and  Samuel  But- 
ler's Erewhon  (1872). 

To  these  some  would  add  Johnson's 
Rasselas  (1759),  Lytton's  Coming  Race 
(1871),  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward 
(1888),  Wm.  Morris's  News  from 
Nowhere  (1891),  and  some  of  Mr  H.  G. 
Wells's  romances,  such  as  In  the  Days 
of  the  Comet  (1906)  and  The  World  Sei 
Free  (19H). 

Communist.  An  advanced  socialist  ; 
an  adherent  of  communism. 

Communism  means  a  self  supporting  society  dis- 
tinguished by  common  labour,  common  property,  and 
common  means  of  intelligence  and  recreation.— G,  J 
Eolyoake  in  "  The  Labour  World,"  No  11, 1890 

The  difference  between  a  commun- 
ist and  a  socialist  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  believes  in  payment  according 
to  work  done  and  the  former  does  not. 

Coronal.  The  father  of  Fmgal 
(«.*.). 

Companion  Ladder.  The  ladder 
leading  from  the  poop  to  the  naam 
deck,  also  the  staircase  from  the  deck 
to  a  cabin. 

Companions  of  Jeliu.  The  Chouans 
(q.v.)  were  so  called,  from  a  fanciful 
analogy  between  their  self-imposed 
task  and  that  appointed  to  Jehu,  on 
being  set  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Jehu  was  to  cut  off  Ahab  and  Jez'ebel, 
with  all  their  house,  and  all  the  priests 
of  Baal.  The  Chouans  were  to  cut  off 
all  who  assassinated  Louis  XVI,  and 
see  that  his  brother  ( Jehu}  was  placed 
on  the  throne. 

Comparisons  are  Odorous.  So  says 
Dogberry.  ( Much  Ado  A  bout  Nothing, 
in,  5  ) 

We  own  your  verses  are  melodious, 
But  then  comparisons  are  odious 

Sirtfl     Answer  to  Shertdan't  "  Simile  " 

Compass,  Mariner's.   See  MARINER'S 

COMPASS. 

Complementary  Colours.    See  COL- 

OUBS. 

Com'pline.  The  last  of  the  seven 
canonical  hours  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  said  about  8  or  9  p  m.,  and 
so  called  because  it  completes  the  series 
of  the  daily  prayers  or  hours.  From 
M.E.  and  O.Fr.  compile,  Lat.  com- 
pleta  (hora), 

In  ecclesiastical  Lat.  vesperimis, 
from  vesper,  means  evening  service, 
and  completinus  seems  to  be  formed 
on  the  same  model. 

Complutenslan  Polyglot.    See  BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Compos  Mentis.    See  NON  COMPOS 

MENTIS. 
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Compostella.  The  city  in  Spain 
where  are  preserved  the  relics  of  St. 
James  the  Great;  a  corruption  of 
Giacomo-postolo  (James  the  Apostle). 
Its  full  name  is  Santiago  (i.e.  St. 
James)  de  Compostella,  See  JAMES, 
ST. 

Compostella,  Sacred  chickens  of.  See 
ADEPT. 

Compte  rendu  (Fr.).  The  account 
already  sent ;  the  account  of  par- 
ticulars delivered ;  a  report  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

Com'rades*  Literally3  those  who 
bleep  in  the  same  chamber  (camera}. 
It  is  a  Spanish  military  term  derived 
from  the  custom  of  dividing  soldiers 
into  chambers,  and  the  early  form  of 
the  word  in  English  is  camerade. 

Co'mus.  In  Milton's  masque  of  this 
name,  the  god  of  sensual  pleasure,  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Circe.  The  name  is 
from  the  Gr.  komos,  carousal. 

In  the  masque  the  elder  brother  is 
meant  for  Viscount  Brackley,  the 
younger  brother  is  Mr.  Thomas  Eger- 
ton,  and  the  lady  is  Lady  Alice  Eger- 
ton,  children  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  at  whose  castle  in  Ludlow  it  was 
first  presented  on  1634. 

Con  amo're  (Ital ).  With  heart  and 
soul ;  as,  "  He  did  it  con  amo're  '* — 
i.e.  lovingly,  with  delight,  and  there- 
fore in  good  earnest. 

Con  commedo  (Ital.).  At  a  con- 
venient rate.  A  musical  term. 

Con  spirito  (Ital ).  With  quick- 
ness and  vivacity.  A  musical  term. 

Co 'nan.  The  Thersi'tes  of  Fingal 
(in  Macpherson's  Ossiari)  ;  brave  even 
to  rashness. 

Blow  for  blow,  or  claw  for  claw,  as 
Conan  $a^d.  Conan  made  a  vow  never 
to  take  a  blow  without  returning  it ; 
when  he  descended  into  the  infernal 
regions,  the  arch  fiend  gave  him  a  cuff, 
which  Conan  instantly  returned,  say- 
ing "  Claw  for  claw." 

"  Blow  for  blow,"  as  Conan  Bald  to  the  devIL — Scott  • 
Wawrley,  ch.  xxtt. 

Conceptionists.    See  FRANCISCANS. 

Concert  Pitch.  The  degree  of  sharp- 
ness or  flatness  adopted  by  musicians 
acting  in  concert,  tnat  all  the  instru- 
ments may  be  m  accord.  In  England 
"  concert  pitch "  is  usually  slightly 
higher  than  the  pitch  at  which  in- 
struments are  generally  tuned. 

Hence  the  figurative  use  of  the 
term:  to  screw  oneself  up  to  concert 
pitch  is  to  make  oneself  absolutely 
ready,  prepared  for  any  emergency  or 
anything  one  may  have  to  do. 


Concerto  (Ital.).  A  composition  in 
three  movements  intended  to  display 
the  powers  of  some  particular  instru- 
ment, with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments. 

Conchy.  See  CONSCIENTIOUS  OB- 
JECTOR. 

Con'cierge  (Fr,).  The  door-porter  of 
a  public  building,  an  hotel,  or  a  house 
divided  into  flats,  etc. 

Concfergerie  (Fr.).  The  office  or 
room  of  a  concierge,  a  porter's  lodge  ; 
a  state  prison.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion it  was  the  prison  where  the  chief 
victims  were  confined  prior  to  execu- 
tion. 

Conclama/tio .  Amongst  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  loud  cry  raised  by  those 
standing  round  a  death-bed  at  the 
moment  of  death.  It  probably  had 
its  origin  in  the  idea  of  calling  back 
the  departed  spirit,  and  was  similar 
to  the  Irish  howl  over  the  dead.  "  One 
not  howled  over  "  (corpus  nondum  con- 
clama'tum)  meant  one  at  the  point  of 
death  ;  and  "  one  howled  for  "  was 
one  given  up  for  dead  or  really  de- 
ceased. Hence  the  phrase  conclama- 
turn  est,  he  is  dead  past  all  hope,  he 
has  been  called  and  gives  no  sign. 
Virgil  makes  the  palace  ring  with 
howls  when  Dido  burnt  herself  to 
death. 

Lamentis,  gemltuque,  en  fcemineo  uhilato, 
Testa  fremtmt.  JSnetd,  Iv,  667 

Conclave.  Literally,  a  set  of  rooms, 
all  of  which  can  be  opened  by  one  key 
(Lat.  con  cla'vfe).  The  word  is  applied 
to  the  little  cells  erected  for  the  car- 
dinals who  meet  to  choose  a  new  Pope  : 
hence,  the  assembly  of  cardinals  for 
this  purpose  ,  hence,  any  private  as- 
sembly for  discussion.  Shakespeare 
used  the  word  for  the  body  of  cardinals 
itself: — 
And  once  more  in  my  anas  I  bid  him  [Cardinal  Oampeiug] 

welcome, 
And  +.tnfnif  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves. 

&enry  VIIJ,  tt,  2. 

Concordat.  An  agreement  made 
between  a  ruler  a,nd  the  Pope  ;  as  the 
Concordat  of  1801  between  Napoleon 
and  Pius  VII ;  the  Concordat  of  1516 
between  Frangois  I  and  Leo  X  to 
abolish  the  "  pragmatic  sanction  "  ; 
and  the  Germanic  Concordat  of  1448 
between  Frederick  III  and  Nicholas  V. 

Concrete  Numbers.    See  ABSTRACT. 

Condottie'rJ.  Leaders  of  mercen- 
aries and  military  adventurers,  par- 
ticularly from  about  the  14th  to  16th 
centuries.  The  most  noted  of  these 
brigand  chiefs  in  Italy  were  Gruarnie'ri, 
Lando,  Frances'co  of  Carmag'nola,  and 
Francesco  Sf  orza.  The  singular  is,Con- 
dottiere. 
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Confederate  States.  The  eleven 
States  which  seceded  from,  the  Union 
in  the  American  Civil  War  (1861-66) — 
viz.  Georgia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
li'na,  Virgin'ia,  Tennessee',  Alaba'ma, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Flor'ida,  Texas.  They  were  all  re- 
admitted into  the  Union  between  1866 
and  1870. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Six- 
teen German  provinces  in  1806  dis- 
solved their  connexion  with  Germany, 
and  allied  themselves  with  France.  It 
was  dissolved  in  1813. 

Confusion  Worse  Confounded.  Dis- 
order made  worse  than  before. 

With  ruin  upon,  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  worse  confounded 

Milton    Paradise  Lott,  11,  line  996. 

Cong 6  (Fr.,  leave).  "  To  give  a  per- 
son, his  cong4  "  is  to  dismiss  "h^Tr*.  from 
your  service.  "  To  take  one's  cong6  " 
is  to  give  notice  to  friends  of  your  de- 
parture. This  is  done  by  leaving  a 
card  at  the  friend's  house  with  the 
letters  P.P.C.  (pour  prendre  cong49  to 
take  leave)  inscribed  on  the  left-hand 
corner. 

Cong£  d'Elire  (Fr.,  leave  to  elect).  A 
royal  warrant  given  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  a  diocese  to  elect  the  per- 
son nominated  by  the  Crown  to  their 
vacant  see. 

Congle'ton  Bears.  Men  of  Congle 
ton.  The  tradition  is  that  a  Congleton 
parish  clerk  sold  the  church  Bible  to 
buy  a  bear,  so  that  the  townsmen 
could  have  some  fun  at  bear-baiting. 

Congrega'tionalists.  Those  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  who  maintain  that  each 
congregation  is  an  independent  com- 
munity, and  has  a  right  to  make  its 
own  laws  and  choose  its  own  minister. 
They  derive  from  the  Puritans  and 
Independents  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Con'greye  Rockets.  A  special  kind 
of  rocket  invented  in  1808  for  use  in 
war  by  Sir  William  Congreve  (1772- 
1828).  He  was  Controller  of  the  Boyal 
Laboratory  at  Woolwich. 

Congreves.  A  predecessor  of  Luci- 
fer matches,  invented  by  Sir  Wm. 
Congreve  (see  above).  The  splints 
were  first  dipped  m  sulphur,  and 
then  tipped  with  chlorate  of  potash 
paste,  in  which  gum"was  substituted 
for  sugar,  and  there  was  added  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony. The  match  was  ignited  by 
being  drawn  through  a  fold  of  sand- 
paper with  pressure.  Cp.  PROME- 

THEANS,    LtJCIFEBS. 

Con'juring  Cap.  I  must  put  on  my 
conjuring  cap — ^.e.  your  question  re- 


quires deliberate  thought,  and  I  must 
reflect  on  it.  Tradition  says  that 
Eric  XIV,  King  of  Sweden  (1560-77), 
was  a  great  believer  in  magic,  and  had 
an  "  enchanted  cap "  by  means  of 
which  he  pretended  to  exercise  power 
over  the  elements.  When  a  storm 
arose,  his  subjects  used  to  say  "  The 
king  has  got  on  his  conjuring  cap." 

Connecticut,  U.S.  America,  is  the 
Mohegan  dialect  Quonaugh^cut,  mean- 
ing "  long  tidal  river.'*  In  America 
the  middle  c  is  silent — Connefacut. 

Connubialis  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apel- 
lem.  Love  turned  a  blacksmith  into  a 
great  artist.  Said  of  Quentin  Matsys, 
the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  who  was 
in  love  with  an  artist's  daughter.  The 
father  scorned  the  alliance,  and  said 
he  should  not  be  accepted  unless  he 
made  himself  a  worthy  artist.  This 
Matsys  did,  and  won  his  bride.  The 
sentence  may  be  seen  on  his  monu- 
ment outside  Antwerp  Cathedral. 

Conqueror.     The  Conqueror. 

Alexander  the  Great.  The  con- 
queror of  the  world.  (B  o.  356-323.) 

Alfonso  I,  of  Portugal.  (About  1109- 
1185). 

Aurungzebe  the  Great.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  Moguls.  (1610,  1659- 
1707.) 

James  I  of  Aragon    (1206, 1213-76) 

Mohammed  II ,  Sultan  of  Turkey • 
(1430-81). 

Othman  or  Osman  I.  Founder  of 
the  Turkish  power.  (1259,  1299- 
1326.) 

Francisco  Pizarro.  Conquistador. 
So  called  because  he  conquered  Peru. 
(1475-1541.) 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy.  So 
called  because  he  obtained  England  by 
conquest.  (1027,  1066-87.) 

Conqueror's  Nose.  A  prominent 
straight  nose,  rising  at  the  bridge. 
Charlemagne  had  such  a  nose,  so  had 
Henry  the  Fowler  (Heinrich  I  of  Ger- 
many) ;  Budolf  I  of  Germany  ;  Fried- 
rich  I  of  Hohenzollern,  famous  for 
reducing  to  order  his  unruly  barons  by 
blowing  up  their  castles  (1382-1440) ; 
our  own  *'  Iron  Duke  "  ;  Bismarck, 
the  Iron  Chancellor  of  Prussia,  etc. 

Conquest,  The.  The  accession  of 
William  I  to  the  crown  of  England 
(1066).  So  called  because  hie  right 
depended  on  his  conquest  of  Harold, 
the  reigning  king. 

Conscience.     Conscience  clause.     A 
clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  re- 
lieve persons  with  conscientious  scru- 
Sles  from  certain  requirements  in  it 
b  generally  has  reference  to  religious 
matters,  but  it  came  into  wider  pro- 
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minence  in  connexion  with  the  Com- 
pulsory Vaccination  Act  of  1898. 

Conscience  Money,  Money  paid 
anonymously  to  Government  by  per- 
sons who  have  defrauded  the  revenue, 
or  who  have  understated  their  income 
to  the  income-tax  assessors.  The  sum 
is  advertised  in  the  Gazette. 

Court  of  Conscience.  Established  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  London 
and  other  trading  places  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  were  also  called 
Courts  of  Bequests,  and  are  now 
superseded  by  county  courts. 

Why  should  not  Conscience  have  vacation, 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  the  nation  ? 

Sutler     Hudibra*>  11,  2 

Have  you  the  conscience  to  [demand 
such  a  price]  ?  Can  your  conscience 
allow  you  to  [demand  such  a  price]  ? 
Conscience  is  the  secret  monitor  within 
man  which  accuses  or  excuses  him,  as 
he  does  what  he  thinks  to  be  wrong 
or  right. 

In  all  conscience.  As,  "  And  enough 
too,  in  all  conscience."  Meaning  that 
the  demand  made  is  as  much  as  con- 
science would  tolerate  without  accus- 
ing the  person  of  actual  dishonesty ; 
to  the  verge  of  that  fine  line  which 
separates  honesty  from  dishonesty. 

My  conscience  !  An  oath.  I  swear 
by  my  conscience. 

To  make  a  matter  of  conscience  of  it. 
To  treat  it  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  to  deal  with  it  conscien- 
tiously. 

To  speak  one's  conscience.  To  speak 
one's  own  mind,  give  one's  own  pri- 
vate thoughts  or  opinions. 

By  my  troth,  I  -will  speak  my  conscience  of  the  king 
—Shakespeare  Henry  F,  i,  4. 

Conscientious   Objector.     One   who 

takes  advantage  of  a  conscience  clause 
(q.v.),  and  so  does  not  have  to  comply 
with  some  particular  requirement  of 
the  law  in  question.  The  name  used 
to  be  applied  specially  to  those  who 
would  swear  legally  that  they  had  a 
conscientious  objection  to  vaccina- 
tion ;  but  during  the  English  recruit- 
ing campaigns  of  the  Great  War  it  was 
given — usually  with  bitterness  and 
contempt — to  those  who  escaped,  or 
attempted  to  escape,  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  all  fit  men  between  cer- 
tain ages  of  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown  by  producing  con- 
scientious objections  (on  rehgious 
grounds)  to  fighting.  These  were  also 
known  as  Conch^es  and  C.OSs. 

Conscript  Fathers.  In  Lat.  Patres 
Consoripti.  The  Eoman  senate.  Ro- 
mulus instituted  a  senate  consisting 
of  a  hundred  elders,  called  Patres 
(Fathers).  After  the  Sabines  joined 
the  State,  another  hundred  were 
added,  Tarquimus  Priscus,  the  fifth 


king,  added  a  third  hundred,  called 
Patres  M^n5ru'm  Gentium.  When 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  seventh  and 
last  king  of  Borne,  was  banished, 
several  of  the  senate  followed  him,  and 
the  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  Junius 
Brutus,  the  first  consul.  The  new 
members  were  enrolled  in  the  sena- 
torial register,  and  called  Conscripti  ; 
the  entire  body  was  then  addressed  as 
Patres  [et]  Conscripts  or  Patres,  Con- 
scnpti. 

Consen'tes  Dii.  The  twelve  chief 
Roman  deities — 

Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 
Mercury,  and  Vulcan. 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana, 
and  Venus. 

Enmus  puts  them  into  two  hexa- 
meter verses: 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercuriua,  Jovt',  Keptunus,  Vulcanua,  Apollo 

Called  *'  consentes,"  says  Varro, 

Qula  in  consilium  Jovla  adhibebantur — De  Lingua 
Latina,  vil,  28 

Consenting  Stars.  Stars  forming 
configurations  for  good  or  evil.  In 
Judges  v,  20,  we  read  that  "  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera," 
i.e.  formed  unlucky  or  malignant  con- 
figurations. 

.  Scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death 

SJw&eapwe    1  Henry  71, 1,  1 

Conservative.  A  medium  Tory — 
one  who  wishes  to  preserve  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  and  not  radically 
to  alter  the  constitution.  The  word 
was  first  used  in  this  sense  in  January, 
1830,  by  J.  Wilson  Croker  in  the 
Quarterly  Review — "  We  have  always 
been  conscientiously  attached  to  what 
is  called  the  Tory,  and  which  might 
with  more  propnety  be  called  the 
Conservative,  party  *'  (p.  276). 

Canning,  ten  years  previously,  had 
used  the  word  in.  much  the  same  way 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Liverpool  in 
March,  1820. 

Consistory.  An  ecclesiastical  court. 
In  the  Church  of  Borne  it  is  the  as- 
sembly in  council  of  the  Pope  and 
cardinals  ;  in  England  it  is  a  diocesan 
court,  presided  over  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese. 

Consolidated  Fund.  In  1751  an  Act 
was  passed  for  consolidating  the  nine 
loans  bearing  different  interests,  into 
one  common  loan  bearing  an  interest  of 
three  per  cent.  In  1889  this  interest 
was  reduced  to  two  and  three-quarter 
per  cent.  ;  and  in  1903  to  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  fund  is  pledged  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  the  civil  list,  the  sal- 
aries of  the  judges,  ambassadors,  and 
other  high  officials,  etc. 
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Consols.  A  contraction  of  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  See  above. 

Constable  (Lat  ,  comSs-stab'uli) 
means  "  Master  of  the  Horse."  Cp. 
MAJRSHAL.  The  Constable  of  France 
was  the  title  of  the  principal  officer  of 
the  household  of  the  early  Frankish 
kings,  and  from  being  the  head  groom 
of  the  stable  he  ultimately  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
supreme  judge  of  all  military  matters 
and  matters  pertaining  to  chivalry, 
etc.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1627* 
The  Constable  of  England,  or  Lord 
High  Constable,  was  a  similar  official, 
but  since  1521  the  title  has  been 
granted  only  temporarily,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Coronations. 

Drink  the  constable.     See  MOROCCO. 

To  overrun  or  outrun  the  constable. 
To  get  into  debt  ;  to  spend  more  than 
one's  income  ;  to  talk  about  what  you 
do  not  understand. 

Quoth  Hudihras,  Friend  Ralph,  thou  hast 
Outrun  the  constable  at  last  , 
For  thou  hast  fallen  on  a  new 
Dispute,  as  senseless  aa  untrue 

Sutler    MwLvbrcu,  1,3 


Who's  to  pay  the  constable  ?  Who  is 
to  pay  the  score  ?  The  constable 
arrests  debtors,  and,  of  course,  repre- 
sents the  creditor  ;  wherefore,  to 
overrun  the  constable  is  to  overrun 
your  credit  account.  To  pay  the  con- 
stable is  to  give  him  the  money  due, 
to  prevent  an  arrest. 

Constantine,  Donation  of.  See  DE- 
CRETALS. 

Constantino's  Cross.    See  GROSS. 

Constit'uent  Assembly.  The  first  of 
the  national  assemblies  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  so  called  because  its 
chief  work  was  the  drawing  up  of  a 
new  constitution  for  France.  It  sat 
from  1788  to  1791. 

Constitution.  The  fundamental  laws 
of  a  state  ;  the  way  in  which  a  state 
is  organized  or  constituted  —  despotic, 
aristocratic,  democratic,  monarchic, 
oligarchic,  etc. 

To  give  a  nation  a  constitution.  To 
give  it  fixed  laws,  and  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  nominal  ruler  or  head 
of  the  state,  so  that  the  people  are  not 
subject  to  arbitrary  government  or 
caprice,  A  despotism  or  autocracy  is 
solely  under  the  unrestricted  will  of 
the  despot  or  autocrat. 

Constitutions  of  Clar'endon.  See 
CLARENDON. 

Apostolic  Constitutions.  A  doctrinal 
code  relating  to  the  Church,  the  duties 
of  Christians,  etc.,  contained  m  eight 
books  of  doubtful  date,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  3rd  century,  but  certainly 
later  than  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 


to  whom  at  one  time  they  were  attri- 
buted. 

Consummatum  est  (Lat ).  It  is 
finished:  the  last  words  of  our  Lord 
on  the  cross  (John  xix,  30). 

M cpfc  O,  -what  <will  I  not  do  to  obtain  hla  aoul  * 
Fauxt  Consummatum  est ;  this  bill  is  ended, 

And  Fauatus  hath  bequeathed  his  soul  to  Lucifer 
Marlowe    Doctor  Fatislus,  v,  74. 

Contango.  In  Stock  Exchange  par- 
lance, the  sum  paid  by  the  purchaser 
of  stock  to  the  seller  for  the  privilege 
of  deferring  the  completion  of  the 
bargain  till  the  next,  or  some  future, 
settling  day.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  in  1914  this  "  carrying 
over  '*  was  done  away  with.  Cp. 

BAG  KWABD  ATION. 

Con 'template.  To  meditate  or  re- 
flect upon ;  to  consider  attentively. 
The  word  takes  us  back  to  the  ancient 
Eoman  augurs  (q  v.),  for  the  templum 
(whence  our  temple}  was  that  part  of 
the  heavens  which  he  wished  to  con- 
sult. Having  mentally  divided  it  into 
two  parts  from  top  to  bottom,  he 
watched  to  see  what  would  occur ; 
and  tfais  watching  of  the  templum  was 
called  contemplating. 

Contempt'  ol  Court.  Befusing  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  law  courts. 
Consequential  contempt  is  that  which 
tends  to  obstruct  the  business  or  lower 
the  dignity  of  the  court  by  indirection. 
Direct  contempt  is  an  open  insult  or 
resistance  to  the  judge  or  others 
officially  employed  in  the  court. 

Contemptibles,  The  Old.  The  orig- 
inal Expeditionary  Force  of  160,000 
men  that  left  England  at  the  start  of 
the  Great  War  in  August,  1914,  to 
]oin  the  French  and  Belgians  against 
Germany.  The  soldiers  gave  it  them- 
selves as  a  compliment,  from  an  army 
order  that  was  said  to  have  beengiven 
at  Aix  on  August  19th  by  the  Kaiser 
to  his  generals. 

It  is  ray  royal  and  imperial  command  that  you  con* 
centrate  your  energies  for  the  Immediate  present  upon 
one  single  purpose,  and  that  is,  that  you  address  all  your 
skill,  and  all  the  valour  of  my  soldiers,  to  exterminate, 
first,  the  treacherous  !B!TigIist>,  and  to  walk  over  General 
French's  contemptible  little  army 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  "  order  " 
is  almost  certainly  apocryphal. 

Contenement.  A  word  used  in 
Magna  Charta,  the  exact  meaning  of 
which  is  not  ascertamable,  but  which 
probably  denotes  the  lands  and  chat- 
tels connected  with  a  tenement ;  what- 
ever befits  the  social  position  of  a 
person,  as  the  arms  of  a  gentleman, 
the  merchandise  of  a  trader,  the 
ploughs  and  wagons  of  a  peasant, 
etc. 

In  every  case  the  Contenement  (a  word  expressive  ot 
chattels  necessary  to  each  man's  station)  was  exempted 
from  seizure  —HaQam  Middle  Ages,  Pt.  ii,  ctu  viiL 
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Contentment  is  true  Riches.     The 

wise  saw  of  Democ'ritus  (about  B.C. 
460-357),  the  laughing  philosopher 

Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind , 
And  happy  he  who  can  such  riches  find 

Dryden..  Wife  of  Path's  Tale. 

Continence  of  a  Scip'io.  It  is  said 
that  a  beautiful  princess  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Scipio  Africa'nus,  and  he  re- 
fused to  see  her,  "  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  forget  his  principles." 
Similar  stories,  whether  fable  or  not, 
are  told  of  many  historical  characters, 
including  Cyrus  (see  PANTHEA),  Anson 
and  Alexander. 

Continental  System.  A  name  given 
to  Napoleon's  plan  for  shutting  out 
Great  Britain  from  all  commerce  with 
the  continent  of  Europe.  He  forbade 
under  pain  of  war  any  nation  of  Europe 
to  receive  British  exports,  or  to  send 
imports  to  any  of  the  British  domin- 
ion^. It  began  November  21st,  1806. 

Contingent.  The  quota  of  troops 
furnished  by  each  of  several  contract- 
ing powers,  according  to  agreement. 
The  word  properly  means  something 
happening  by  chance  ;  hence  we  call 
a  fortuitous  event  a  contingency. 

Contra  (Lat.).  Against ;  generally 
m  the  phrase  pro  and  contra  or  pro  and 
con.  (q.v.).  In  bookkeeping  a  contra  is 
an  entry  on  the  right-hand,  or  credit 
side,  of  the  ledger.  See  PER  CONTRA. 

Contra  bonos  mores  (Lat ).  Not  in 
accordance  with  good  manners  ;  not 
comme  il  faut  (q.v.). 

Contra  jus  gentium  (Lat.).  Against 
the  law  of  nations  ;  specially  applied 
to  usages  in  war  which  are  contrary 
to  the  laws  or  customs  of  civilized 
peoples. 

Contra  mundum  (Lat.).  Against  the 
world  at  large.  Used  of  an  innovator 
or  reformer  who  sets  his  opinion 
against  that  of  everyone  else,  and 
specially  connected  with  Athanasius 
in  his  vehement  opposition  to  the 
Arians. 

Contretemps  (Fr.).  A  mischance, 
something  inopportune.  Literally, 
'*  out  of  time." 

Conven'ticle.  The  word  was  ap- 
plied originally  by  the  early  Christians 
to  their  meeting-places,  but  it  was 
soon  used  contemptuously  by  their 
opponents,  and  it  thus  acquired  a  bad 
or  derisive  sense,  such  as  a  clandestine 
meeting  with  a  sinister  intention ;  a 
private  meeting  of  monks  to  protest 
against  the  election  of  a  proposed 
abbot,  for  instance,  was  called  a  con- 
venticle. It  now  means  a  religious 
meeting,  or  meeting-place,  of  Dis- 
senters, a  chapel 


Conventicle  Act.  An  Act  passed  in 
1664  declaring  that  a  meeting  of  more 
than  five  persons  held  for  religious 
worship  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  a 
seditious  assembly.  It  was  repealed 
by  the  Toleration  Act  (1689). 

Convention  Parliament,  The.  Two 
Parliaments  were  so  called:  one  in 
1660,  because  it  was  not  held  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  but  was  convened  by 
General  Monk  ;  and  that  convened  on 
January  22nd,  1689,  to  confer  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary. 

Convey,  A  polite  term  for  steal. 
Thieves  are,  by  a  similar  euphemism, 
called  conveyers.  (Lat.  con-veho,  to 
carry  away ) 

Convey,  the  wise  It  call,    Steal  1   foh  I  a  fico  for  the 
phrase.— Shakespeare    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  I,  3 
JBolinffbroke      Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the 

Tower 

Rich.  II     0,  good  J  "  Convey  "    Conveyers  are  ye  all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall 

SJutketpeare     Richard  II,  iv,  4 

Conway  Cabal,  The .  A  faction  organ- 
ized by  Gen.  Thomas  Conway,  of  the 
.American  Republican  army,  to  super- 
sede Washington  and  make  Gen.  Gates 
Commander-in-Chief.  This  was  in 
1777-8. 

Cooing  and  Billing,  like  Philip  and 
Mary  on  a  shilling.  The  reference  is 
to  coins  struck  in  1555,  in  which  Mary 
and  her  consort  are  placed  face  to 
face,  and  not  cheek  by  jowl,  the  usual 
way. 

Stfll  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing, 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling 

Sudibreu  Pt  ffl,  1 

Cook  your  Goose.     See  GOOSE. 

Cooked.  The  books  have  been  cooked. 
The  ledger  and  other  trade  books  have 
been  tampered  with,  in  order  to  show 
a  false  balance. 

Cooking.  Terms  belonging  to  cuis- 
ine applied  to  man  under  different 
circumstances : 

Sometimes  he  is  well  basted;  he 
boils  with  rage,  is  baked  with  heat,  and 
burns  with  love  or  jealousy.  Some- 
times he  is  buttered  and  well  buttered  ; 
he  is  often  cut  up,  devoured  with  a 
flame,  and  done  brown.  We  dress  Ms 
jacket  for  him  ;  sometimes  he  is  eaten 
up  with  care  ;  sometimes  he  is  fried. 
We  cook  his  goose  for  him.,  and  some- 
times he  makes  a  goose  of  himself. 
We  make  a  hash  of  him,  and  at  times 
he  makes  a  hash  of  something  else. 
He  gets  into  hot  water,  and  sometimes 
into  a  mess.  Is  made  into  mincemeat, 
makes  mincemeat  of  his  money,  and 
is  often  in  a  pickle.  We  are  often 
asked  to  toast  him,  sometimes  he  gets 
well  roasted^  is  sometimes  set  on  jure. 
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put  into  a.  steio,  or  is  m  a  stew  no  one 
knows  why. 

A  "  soft  "  is  half  baked,  one  severely 
handled  is  well  peppered,  to  falsify 
accounts  Is  to  cooJfc  or  salt  them,  wit 
is  Attic  salt,  and  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis. 

A  pert  young  person  is  a  sauce  box, 
a  shy  lover  is  a  spoon,  a  rich  father  has 
to  forJc  out,  and  is  sometimes  dished  of 
his  money. 

Connected  with  foods  and  drinks. 

A  conceited  man  does  not  think 
small  beer  (or  small  potatoes)  of  him- 
self, and  one's  mouth  is  called  a 
potato-trap.  A  simpleton  is  a  cake,  a 
gudgeon,  and  a  pigeon.  Some  are  cool 
as  a  cucumber,  others  hot  as  a  quail. 
A  chubby  child  is  a  little  dumpling. 
A  woman  may  be  a  duck  ;  a  courtesan 
was  called  a  mutton  or  laced  mutton, 
and  a  large,  coarse  hand  is  a  mutton 
fist.  A  greedy  person  is  a  pig,  a  fat 
one  is  a  sausage,  and  a  shy  one,  if  not 
a  sheep,  is  certainly  sheepish  ;  while 
a  Lubin  casts  sheep's  eyes  at  his  lady- 
love. A  coward  is  cfricfcen-hearted,  a 
fat  person  is  crummy,  and  a  cross  one 
is  crusty,  while  an  aristocrat  Belongs 
to  the  upper  crust  of  society.  A 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard  is  a  beef-eater, 
a  soldier  a  red  herring,  or  a  lobster,  and 
a  stingy,  ill-tempered  old  man  is  a 
crab.  A  walking  advertiser  between 
two  boards  is  a  sandunchman.  An 
alderman  in  his  chain  is  a  turkey  hung 
with  sausages.  Two  persons  resem- 
bling each  other  are  like  as  two  peas. 
A  chit  is  a  mere  sprat,  a  delicate 
maiden  a  tit~bitt  and  a  colourless 
countenance  is  called  a  whey-face. 

Cool  as  a  Cucumber.  Perfectly 
composed ;  not  in  the  least  angry  or 
agitated. 

Cool  Card  ;  Cooling  Card.    See  CARD. 

Cool  Hundred,  Thousand  (or  any 
other  sum).  The  whole  of  the  sum 
named.  Cool,  in  this  case,  is  merely 
an  emphatic  ;  it  may  have  originally 
had  reference  to  the  calmness  and  de- 
liberation with  which  the  sum  was 
counted  out  and  the  total  made  up. 

He  had  lost  a  cool  hundred,  and  would  no  longer  play 
— Fielding  Tom  Jonet,  VUI,  zU. 

Cool  Tankard  or  Cool  Cup.  A  drink 
made  of  wine  and  water,  with  lemon, 
sugar,  and  borage ,  sometimes  also 
shoes  of  cucumber 

Coon,  A.  Short  for  racoon,  a  small 
North  American  animal,  about  the 
size  of  a  fox,  valued  for  its  fur.  The 
animal  was  adopted  as  a  badge  by 
the  old  Whig  party  in  the  United 
States  about  1840. 

A  coon's  age.  Quite  a  long  time  , 
a  "  month  of  Sundays  "  (U.S.  slang). 


A  gone  coon.  A  person  in  a  terrible 
fix ;  one  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
coon  being  hunted  for  its  fur  is  a 
"  gone  coon  "  when  it  is  treed  and  so 
has  no  escape  from  its  pursuers 

To  go  the  whole  coon.  An  American 
equivalent  of  the  English  "to  go  the 
whole  hog.'*  See  HOG. 

Cooper.  Half  stout  and  half  porter. 
The  term  arose  from  the  old  practice 
at  breweries  of  allowing  the  coopers  a 
daily  portion  of  stout  and  porter.  As 
they  did  not  like  to  drink  porter  after 
stout,  they  mixed  the  two  together. 

Coot.  A  silly  old  coot.  Stupid  as  a 
coot.  The  coot  is  a  small  waterfowl. 

Bald  as  a  coot.  The  coot  has  a 
strong,  straight,  and  somewhat  conical 
bill,  the  base  of  which  tends  to  push 
up  the  forehead,  and  there  dilates,  so 
as  to  form  a  remarkable  bare  patch. 

Cop.  To  catch,  lay  hold  of,  cap- 
ture To  "  get  copped "  is  to  get 
caught  by  the  police,  whence  cop  and 
copper  (q.v.)t  a  policeman.  Perhaps 
connected  with  Lat.  capere,  to  take, 
etc, 

"  I  shall  cut  this  to-morrow,  .  . ' '  said  the  younger 
man.  "You'll  be  copped,  then,"  replied  the  other  — 
T  TerreU  Lady  Delmar 

The  word  is  used  for  catching  al- 
most anything,  as  punishment  at 
school,  or  even  an  illness,  fever,  or 
cold : — 

They  thought  I  was  sleepln',  ye  know, 
And  they  aed  as  I'd  copped  it  o'  Jim ; 

Well,  it  come  like  a  bit  of  a  blow, 
For  I  watched  by  the  deathbed  of  him. 

Sims    Dctffonet  Ballads  (The  Last  Letter) 

The  East  Anglian  word  to  cop 
meaning  to  throw  or  toss  (whence 
cop-halfpenny,  a  name  for  chuck- 
farthing)  is  not  connected  with  this. 

Copernicanism.  The  doctrine  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrine  that  the  sun 
moves  round  the  earth ;  so  called 
after  Nicolas  Copernicus  (1473-1543), 
the  Prussian  astronomer.  Cp.  PTOLE- 
MAIC SYSTEM. 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  <*.  the  Holy  Con- 
gregation that  that  false  Pythagorean  doctrine  altogether 
opposed  to  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  mobility  of  the  earth 
and  the  immobility  of  the  sun,  taught  by  Nicholas 
Copernicus.  .  This  congregation  has  decreed  that 
the  said  book  of  Copernicus  be  suspended  until  it  be 
corrected  —Decree  of  the  Soly  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
1616 

Copes 'mate.  Originally  a  person 
with  whom  one  copes  or  contends ; 
hence  a  colleague  in  office  ;  hence  a 
partner,  companion. 

Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night,  . 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  xaurderest  all  that  are. 

Shakespeare     Liicrtce.  925. 

Cophet'ua.  An  imaginary  king  of 
AErica,  of  great  wealth,  who  "  dis- 
dained all  womankind,"  and  concern- 
ing whom  a  ballad  is  given  in  Percy's 
Rehques.  One  day  he  saw  a  beggar- 
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girl  from  his  window,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  He  asked  her  name  ;  it  was 
Penel'ophon,  called  by  Shakespeare 
Zenel'ophon  (Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
Iv,  1).  They  lived  together  long  and 
happily,  and  at  death  were  universally 
lame'nted. 

Fing  Cophetna  loved  the  beggar-maid 

SJutketpean    Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii,  1 

Coppen.  The  name  given  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Chanticleer,  the  Cock, 
in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard  the 
Fox.  Her  sisters  were  Cantart  and 
Crayant 

Copper.  Among  the  old  alchemists 
copper  was  the  symbol  of  Venus. 

The  name  is  given  to  the  large  vessel 
used  for  laundry  purposes,  cooking, 
etc.,  which  was  formerly  made  of 
copper  but  is  now  more  usually  of 
iron  ;  also  to  pence,  halfpence, 
farthings,  cents,  etc.,  although  nowa- 
days they  are  made  of  bronze  ;  true 
copper  coinage  has  not  been  minted  in 
England  since  1860. 

In  slang  a  copper  is  a  policeman,  i.e. 
one  who  *  cops,"  or  catches,  offenders. 
See  COP. 

There  were  cries  of  "  Coppers,  Coppers  I  ""  ia  the  yard, 
and  then  a  violent  struggle.  .  Whoever  it  was  that 
was  wanted  had  been  evidently  secured  and  dragged  ofl 
to  gaoL—  T  TerreU.  Lady  Ddmar,  1 

Copper  Captain.  A  "  Brumma- 
gem," or  sham,  captain  ,  a  man  who 
"  swanks  about  "  with  the  title  but 
has  no  right  to  it.  Michael  Perez  is 
so  called  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

To  this  copper-captain  was  confided  the  command  of 
the  troops,—  W.  Irving 

Copper  Node.  Oliver  Cromwell  ,  also 
called  "  Buby  Nose,"  "  Nosey,"  and 
"  Nose  Almighty,"  no  doubt  from 
some  scorbutic  tendency  which  showed 
itself  in  a  big  red  nose. 

Copper-nosed  Harry.  Henry  VIII. 
When  Henry  VIII  had  spent  all  the 
money  left  him  by  his  miserly  father, 
he  minted  an  inferior  silver  coin,  in 
winch  the  copper  alloy  soon  showed 
itself  on  the  more  prominent  parts, 
especially  the  nose  of  the  face  ;  and 
hence  the  people  soon  called  the  king 
"  Old  Copper-nose." 

Copperheads.  Secret  foes.  Copper- 
heads are  poisonous  snakes  of  North 
America  (Tngonocephalus  contortnx), 
which,  unlike  the  rattlesnakes,  give  no 
warning  of  their  attack.  The  name 
was  applied  by  the  early  colonists  to 
the  Indians,  then  to  the  Butch  (see 
Washington  Irving's  History  of  New 
York),  and,  finally,  in  the  Civil  War 
to  the  pro-Southerners  among  the 
Northerners,  the  covert  friends  of  the 
Confederates. 

So  Constantine  V  was 
Kopros  " 


is  the  Greek  for  dung,  and  Constan- 
tine V  was  called  Copronymus :  "  Parce 
qu'il  saht  les  fonts  bapUsmaux  lorsqu'on 
le  baptisafit." 

Copts.  The  Jacobite  Christians  of 
Egypt,  who  have  been  since  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  451  in  possession  of 
the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria. 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from 
Coptos,  the  metropolis  of  the  Theba'id. 
These  Christians  conduct  then?  wor- 
ship in  a  dead  language  called  "  Cop- 
tic "  (language  of  the  Copts). 

The  Copts  Lor  Egypt]  draimclse,  confess  to  their  priests, 
and  abstain  from  swine's  flesh.  They  are  Jacobites  In 
their  creed  —S  Olin ,  Trawl*  in  Egypt,  vol  i,  ch.  viil. 

Co 'pus.  University  slang  for  a 
drink  made  of  beer,  wine,  and  spice 
heated  together,  and  served  in  a 
"  loving-cup."  Variously  accounted 
for  as  being  dog-Latin  for  cupellon 
Hippoc'ratis  (a  cup  of  hippocras),  or 
short  for  episcopus,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  the  same  as  the  drink 
"  bishop  "  (q.v.). 

Copy.  A  printer's  term  both  for 
original  MS.,  typescript,  or  printed 
matter  that  is  to  be  set  up  in  type. 

That's  a  mere  copy  of  your  counten- 
ance. Not  your  real  wish  or  meaning, 
but  merely  one  you  choose  to  present 
to  me. 

Cop'yhold  Estate.  Land  held  by  a 
tenant  by  virtue  of  a  copy  of  the  roll 
made  by  the  steward  of  the  manor 
from  the  court-roll  kept  in  the  manor- 
house.  ' 

The  villein  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his  lord  for  the 


Copronymus.   So  Cons 
surnamed  (719,  741-75). 


These  tenements  were  suffered  to  descend  to  their  chil- 
dren .  .  and  thus  the  tenure  of  copyhold  was  estab- 
lished —Lingard  England,  vol  Ii,  dx-  i, 

Copyright.  The  exclusive  right  of 
multiplying  for  sale  copies  of  works 
of  literature,  art,  etc.,  or  substantial 
parts  thereof,  allowed  to  the  author 
or  his  assignees.  The  first  copyright 
Act  in  England  is  that  of  1709  ;  modi- 
fications and  additions  to  it  were  made 
at  various  times,  and  in  1842  a  new 
Act  was  passed  granting  copyright  for 
forty-two  years  after  publication  or 
until  the  expiration  of  seven  years 
from  the  death  of  the  author,  which- 
ever should  be  the  longer. 

This  Act  was  superseded  by  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1911,  under  which 
the  period  of  protection  was  extended 
tto  nffcy  years  after  the  death  of  the 
'author,  irrespective  of  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  book.  This  Act 
deals  also  with  the  copyright  in  photo- 
graphs, engravings,  architectural  de- 
signs, musical  compositions,  gramo- 
phone records,  etc. 

the  British  Museum  and  on  application  being  made,  to 
the  Bodleian,  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the 
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Advocates  Library  at  Edinburgh,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  National  Library  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth  Be- 
fore the  Act  of  1842  Sion  College,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St.  Andrews  Universities,  and  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  also 
had  compulsory  presentation,  copies 

Coq-a-1'ane  (Fr  ,  a  cock  on  an  ass). 
A  cock-and-bull  story  (q.v.) ;  idle  non- 
sense, as  "  II  fait  toujours  des  coq-a- 
I'dne  " — he  is  always  doing  silly  things, 
or  talking  rubbish.  The  Scotch  cocka- 
lane  (see  COCK  AND  BULL)  is  from  this. 

Co'rah,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q.v.),  is  meant  for  Titus 
Gates.  North  describes  him,  as  ja 
short  man,  extremely  ugly  ;  ^  if  his 
mouth  is  taken  for  the  centre,  his  chin, 
forehead,  and  cheek-bones  would  fall 
in  the  circumference.  See  Numb.  xvi. 

Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  harsh  and  loud , 

Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was,  nor  proud  , 

His  long  gMn  proved  his  wit ,  his  saint-like  grace 

A  church  vermilion,  and  a  Moses'  face. 

His  memory,  miraculously  great, 

Could  plots,  exceeding  man's  belief,  repeat. 

Dry&en     Abtdlom  and  Achttophd,  1,  646 

Coral.  The  Eomans  used  to  hang 
beads  of  red  coral  on  the  cradles  and 
round  the  neck  of  infants,  to  "  pre- 
serve and  fasten  their  teeth,"  and  save 
them  from  "  the  falling  sickness."  It 
was  considered  by  soothsayers  as  a 
charm  against  lightning,  whirlwind, 
shipwreck,  and  fire.  Paracelsus  says 
it  should  be  worn  round  the  neck  of 
children  as  a  preservative  "  against 
fits,  sorcery,  charms,  and  poison,"  and 
Norse  legend  says  that  it  is  fashioned 
beneath  the  waves  by  Marmendill. 
The  bells  on  an  infant's  coral  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  addition,  the  object 
being  to  frighten  away  evil  spirits  by 
their  jingle. 

Coral  is  good  to  be  hanged  about  the  neck  of  children 
.  to  preserve  them  from  the  falling  sickness     It  has 
also  some  special  sympathy  with  nature,  for  the  best 
coral  will  turn  pale  and  wan  if  the  patty  that 

wears  it  be  sick,  and  it  comes  to  its  former  colour  again 
as  they  recover  — Sir  Hugh  PJatt .  Jewel-Souse  of  Art  and 
Nature  (1S94) 

Coram  judice  (Lat.).  Under  con- 
sideration ;  still  before  the  judge. 

Cor'bant.  The*  rook,  hi  the  tale  of 
Reynard  the  Fo%  (q.v.).  Lat.  corvus  ; 
Fr.  corbeau. 

CoreSca.  The  typification  of  blind- 
ness of  heart  (Lat.  cor,  heart,  ccecus, 
blind)  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (I, 
in).  She  is  a  blind  old  woman,  mother 
of  Abessa  (Superstition). 

Corde'lia.  The  youngest  of  Lear's 
three  daughters,  and  the  only  one  that 
loved  him.  She  appears  in  Holin-* 
shed's  Chronicle  (whence  Shakespeare 
drew  most  of  his  facts)  as  "  Cor- 
deilla,"  as1  "  Cor  dell "  m  the  Mir  our 
for  Magistrates  (1555)  and  as  "  Cor- 
delia "  in  the  older  play  of  Leir  (1594). 
The  form  "  Cordelia  "  seems  to  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  in  Spenser'« 


Faerie    Queene    (ii,    10).     See    LEAH, 
KING. 

Cordelia's  gift.    A  "  voice  ever  soft, 
gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman."      Shakespeare:    King  Lear, 
*  v,  3. 

It  Is  her  voice  that  he  hears  prevailing  over  the  those 
[*fc]  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  for  she  has  not 

Cordelia's  gift  —Miss  Brcughton     Dr  Cupid 

Corde'lier,  i.e.  "  cord-wearer."  A 
Franciscan  friar  of  the  strict  rule,  an 
Observantm.  See  FRANCISCANS.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  they  distinguished 
themselves  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
Duns  Scotus  was  one  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished members.  The  tale  is  that 
in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  these  Minor- 
ites repulsed  an  army  of  infidels,  and 
the  king  asked  who  those  gens  de  cor- 
delies  (corded  people)  were.  From  this 
they  received  their  appellation. 

In  the  French  Revolution  the  name 
Club  des  Cordeliers  was  given  to  a  polit- 
ical club,  because  it  held  its  meetings 
in  an  old  convent  of  Cordeliers.  The 
Cordeliers  were  the  rivals  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  numbered  among  its  members 
Pare  (the  president),  Danton,  Marat, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Hebert,  Chau- 
mette,  Dufournoy  de  Vilhers.  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  and  others.  They  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
were  the  first  to  demand  the  abolition 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commonwealth.  The  leaders 
were  put  to  death  between  March  24th 
and  April  5th,  1794. 

This  club  was  nicknamed  "  The  Pandemonium,"  and 
Danton  was  called  the  "  Archfiend  "  When  Bailly,  the 
mayor  locked  them  out  of  their  hall  in  1791,  they  met  in 
the  Tennis  Court  (Paris),  and  changed  their  name  into 
the  "  Society  of  the  Eights  of  Man  '  ,  but  they  are  best 
known  by  their  original  appellation. 

II  ne  faut  pas  parler  Latin  devant  les 
Cordeliers  Don't  talk  Latin  before 
the  Cordeliers,  i.e  the  Franciscans.  A 
common  French  proverb,  meaning  that 
one  should  be  careful  what  one  says 
on  a  subject  before  those  who  are 
masters  of  it. 

Cordon  (Fr.).  A  ribbon  or  cord; 
especially  the  ribbon  of  an  order  of 
chivalry:  also,  a  line  of  sentries  or 
military  posts  enclosing  some  position  ; 
hence,  an  encircling  line. 

Cordon  bleu  A  knight  of  the  an- 
cient order  of  the  St.  Espnt  (Holy 
Ghost)  ;  so  called  because  the  decora- 
tion is  suspended  on  a  blue  ribbon.  It 
was  at  one  time  the  highest  order  in 
the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  title  is  also  given,  as  a  facetious 
compliment,  to  a  good  cook  ;  and  to 
a  member  of  the  "  Blue  Ribbon 
Army  "  (q.v.),  i.e.  a  teetotaller. 

Cordon  noir.  A  knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael,  distinguished  by  a 
black  ribbon. 
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Cordon  rouge.  A  chevalier  of  the 
rder  of  St.  Louis,  the  decoration 
sing  suspended  on  a  red  ribbon. 

Cordon  samtaire.  A  line  of  watchers 
>sted  round  an  infectious  district  to 
sep  it  isolated  and  prevent  the 
>read  of  the  disease ;  a  sanitary 
•rdon. 

Un     grand     cordon.       A     member 

the  French  Ze'gion  d'Honneur  The 
oss  is  attached  to  a  grand  (broad) 
bbon. 

Un  repas  de  cordon  bleu.  A  well 
>oked  and  well  appointed  dinner, 
he  commandeur  de  Souve",  Comte 
Olonne,  and  some  others,  who  were 
rdons  bleus  (i.e.  knights  of  St. 
sprit),  met  together  as  a  sort  of  club, 
id  were  noted  for  their  excellent 
liners.  Hence,  when  anyone  had 
ned  well  he  said,  "  B^en,  c'est  un  vrai 
pas  de  cordon  bleu." 

Cord'uroy'.  A  corded  fabric,  origi- 
ally  made  of  silk,  and  worn  by  the 
ings  of  France  in  the  chase  (Fr.  corde 
x  roy)  It  is  now  a  coarse,  thick 
bbed  cotton  stuff,  worn  chiefly  by 
ibourers,  gamekeepers,  etc. 

Corduroys.  Trousers  made  of 
>rduroy. 

Corduroy  road.  A  term  applied  to 
>ads  in  the  backwoods  and  swamps 
E  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc., 
>rmed  of  tree  trunks  sawn  in*  two 
>ngitudmally,  and  laid  transversely, 
uch  a  road  presents  a  ribbed  appear- 
ace,  like  corduroy. 

Look  well  to  your  seat,  'tis  like  taking  an  airing 
On  a  corduroy  road,  and  that  out  of  repairing 

Lowell     Fable  for  CrUics 

Cord'wainer.  Not  a  twister  of  cord, 
ut  a  worker  in  leather.  Our  word  is 
tie  Fr.  cordouanmer  (a  maker  or 
rorker  of  cordouan) ;  the  former  a 
Drruption  of  Cordovamer  (a  worker 
i  Cor'dovan  leather). 

Corflam'bo.  A  giant  personifying 
snsual  passion  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
*ueene  (iv,  8). 

Cori'neus.  A  mythical  hero  in  the 
mte  of  Brute,  who  conquered  the 
lant  GoSm'agot  (Gogmagog),  for 
rhich  achievement  the  whole  western 
orn  of  England  was  allotted  him.  He 
ailed  it  Corm'ea,  and  the  people  Oor- 
a/eans,  from  his  own  name.  See 


In  meed  of  these  great  conquests  by  them  got. 

Corineus  had  that  province  utmost  west 
To  him  assyned  for  his  worthy  lot, 

Which  of  hi*  name  and*memorable  gest, 
He  called  Cornwall, 

Spenser     Faerie  Qwtene,  ii,  10 

Corinth.  Corinth's  Pedagogue.  Dio- 
lys'ius  the  younger,  on  being  banished 
,  second  time  from  Syracuse,  went  to 
Jormth  and  became  schoolmaster.  He 
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is  called  Dionysius  the  tyrant.    Hence 
Lord  Byron  says  of  Napoleon: — 

Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now 
Transferred  his  by-word  to  thv  brow. 

Ode  to  jfayolcon. 

Non  cuwis  hormm  cont^ng^t  adire 
Connthum.  A  tag  from  Horace  (Ep. 
I,  xvii),  quoted  of  some  difficult  at- 
tainment that  can  be  achieved  only  by 
good  fortune  or  great  wealth.  Pro- 
fessor Cornngton  translates  it: — 

Tou  know  the  proverb,  "  Corinth  town  is  fair, 
But  'tis  not  every  man  that  can  get  there." 

Gellms,  in  his  Noctes  Atticce,  i,  8, 
says  that  Horace  refers  to  Lais  (q.v.), 
who  sold  her  favours  at  so  high  a 
price  that  not  everyone  could  afford 
to  purchase  them ;  but  Horace  says, 
"  To  please  princes  is  no  little  praise, 
for  it  falls  not  to  every  man's  lot  to 
go  to  Corinth."  That  is,  it  is  as  hard 
to  please  princes  as  it  is  to  get  to 
Corinth,  perhaps  because  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  perhaps  because  it  is  situ- 
ated between  two  seas,  and  hence  called 
Bim&ris  Corinthus. 

There  is  but  one  road  that  leads  to 
Connth.  There  is  only  one  right  way 
of  doing  anything.  The  Bible  tells  us 
that  the  way  of  evil  is  broad,  because 
of  its  many  tracks  ;  but  the  way  of 
life  is  narrow,  because  it  has  only  one 
single  footpath. 

All  other  ways  are  wrong,  all  other  guides  are  false 
Hence  my  difficulty  I — the  number  and  variety  of  the 
ways  For  you  know,  "  There  is  but  one  road  that  leads 
to  Corinth," — Pater  Jfariiu  the  Epicurean,  ch.  24. 

Corinthian.  A  licentious  libertine  ; 
also  a  gentleman  sportsman  who  rides 
his  own  horses  on  the  turf,  or  sails 
his  own  yacht.  The  immorality  of 
Connth  was  proverbial  both  in  Greece 
and  Borne.  The  sporting  rake  in 
Pierce  Egan's  Z^fe  in  London  (1821) 
was  known  as  "  Corinthian  Tom,"  and 
in  Shakespeare's  day  a  "  Corinthian  " 
was  the  "  fast  man  "  of  the  period. 
Cp.  EPHESIAN. 

I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  lulstafl ;  but  a  Corinthian, 
a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy  —1  Henry  77, 11,  4. 

Corinthian  brass.  An  alloy  made  of 
a  variety  of  metals  (said  to  be  gold, 
silver,  and  copper)  melted  at  the  con- 
flagration of  Corinth  in  B.C.  146,  when 
the  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  consul  Mummius.  Vases  and  other 
ornaments,  made  by  the  Romans  of 
this  metal,  were  of  greater  value  than 
if  they  had  been  silver  or  gold. 

The  Hong-hee  vases  (1426)  of  China  were  made  of  a 
rfrgtur  alloy  when  the  Imperial  palace  was  burnt  to  tbe 
ground  They  are  priceless 

I  tfrtTik  it  may  be  of  Corinthian  brass, 
Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 
The  brazen  uppermost 

Myron     Don  Juan,  vi,  56 

Corinthian  Order.  The  most  richly 
decorated  of  the  five  orders  of  Greek 
architecture.  The  shaft  is  fluted,  and 


Corked 
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the  capital  is  bell-shaped  and  adorned 
with  acanthus  leaves.    See  ACANTHUS. 

Corked.  This  wine  is  corked  —  i.e. 
tastes  of  the  cork. 

Corker.  That1  a  a  corker.  That's  a 
whopping  great  fib  I  Perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  something  that  quite 
closes  the  discussion,  settles  the 
matter,  "  corks  "  it  up. 

Corking-pins.  Pins  of  the  largest 
size,  at  one  time  used  by  ladies  to  keep 
curls  on  the  forehead  fixed  and  in 
trim.  They  used  to  be  called  calkin 
(pronounced  cawkin)  pins,  but  it  is  not 
known  why. 

Cor'moran'.  The  Cornish  giant  who, 
in  the  nursery  tale,  fell  into  a  pit  dug 
by  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  For  this 
doughty  achievement  Jack  received  ft 
belt  from  King  Acthur,  with  this  u- 
scription  — 

This  10  the  valiant  Cornlah  man 
That  slew  the  giant  Cormoran. 


Corn.  There's?  com  in  Egypt.  There 
is  abundance  ;  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply.  Of  course,  the  reference  is  to 
the  Bible  story  of  Joseph  in  Egvpt. 

To  tread  on  one's  corns.  To  irritate 
one's  prejudices  ;  to  annoy  another  by 
disregard  to  his  pet  opinions  or  habits. 


Up  corn,  down  horn.  An  old  saying 
suggesting  that  when  corn  is  high  or 
dear,  beef  is  down  or  cheap,  because 
persons  have  less  money  to  spend  on 
meat.  It  is  hardly  applicable  to 
modern  times  —  especially  since  the 
Great  War. 

Corn-Law  Rhymer.  Ebenezer  Elliot 
(1781-1849),  who  wrote  philippics 
against  the  corn  laws. 

IB  not  the  corn-law  rhymer  already  a  king  ?  —  CarZyle 

Cor'nage.  A  rent  in  feudal  times 
fixed  with  relation  to  the  number  of 
horned  cattle  in  the  tenant's  posses- 
sion. In  Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  it 
was  mistakenly  said  to  be  "  a  kind  of 
tenure  in  grand  serjeanty,"  the  ser- 
vice being  to  blow  a  horn  when  an 
invasion  of  the  Scots  was  imminent. 
Until  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  was 
given  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  this 
was  the  explanation  always  given. 

Corneille  du  boulevard.  Guilbert  de 
PixSrecourt  (1773-1844),  the  French 
dramatist,  was  so  named,  because  he 
was  as  outstanding  in  his  own  way  as 
was  Pierre  Oorneille  (1606-84)  in  a 
greater.  He  was  also  surnamed  le 
Shakespeare  du  boulevard. 

Corner.  The  condition  of  the  market 
with  respect  to  a  commodity  which 
has  been  largely  brought  up,  in  order 
to  create  a  virtual  monopoly  and  en- 
hance its  market  price  ;  as  a  corner 


in  pork,  etc.  The  idea  is  that  the 
goods  are  piled  and  hidden  in  a 
corner  out  of  sight. 

The  price  of  bread  rose  like  a  rocket,  and  speculators 
wished  to  corner  what  little  wheat  there  was  —New  York 
Weekly  Times  (June  IS,  1894).  ' 

Driven  into  a  corner.  Placed  where 
there  is  no  escape  ;  driven  from  all 
subterfuges  and  excuses. 

To  make  a  corner.  To  combine  in 
order  to  control  the  price  of  a  given 
article,  and  thus  secure  enormous  pro- 
fits. 

Corner-stone.  A  large  stone  laid  at 
the  base  of  a  building  to  strengthen 
the  two  walls  forming  a  right  angle ; 
in  ancient  buildings  they  were  some- 
times as  much  as  20  feet  long  and  S  feet 
thick.  In  figurative  use,  Christ  is 
called  (EpTi.  li,  20)  the  chief  corner- 
stone because  He  united  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  into  one  family ;  and  daughters 
are  called  corner-stones  (Ps.  chv,  12) 
because,  as  wives  and  mothers,  they 
unite  together  two  families. 

Why  should  we  make  an  ambiguous  word  the  corner- 
stone of  moral  philosophy  t—Jowelt  Plato,  IT,  30 

Cornet.  The  terrible  cornet  of  horse. 
A  nickname  of  the  elder  Pitt  (1708-78). 
He  obtained  a  cornetcy  in  Lord  Cob- 
ham's  Horse  in  1731. 

Cornish.  Cornish  hug.  A  hug  to 
overthrow  you.  The  Cornish  men 
were  famous  wrestlers,  and  tried  to 
throttle  their  antagonist  with  a  par- 
ticular grip  or  embrace  called  the 
Cornish  hug. 

The  Cornlah  are  Masters  of  the  Art  of  Wrestling  .  .  . 
Their  Hugg  is  a  cunning  close  with  their  fellow-combatant, 
the  fruits  whereof  Is  his  fair  fall,  or  foil  at  the  least  It 
Is  figuratively  appliable  to  the  deceitful  dealing  of  such 
who  secretly  design  their  overthrow,  whom  they  openly 
embrace  — Fitter  Wortfiiet  (1661) 

Cornish  language.  This  member  of 
the  Brythonic  branch  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages became  virtually  extinct  nearly 
200  years  ago.  Doll  Pentreath,  the 
last  person  who  could  speak  it,  died, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  in  1777 

Cormsh  names. 

By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen. 

You  shall  know  the  Corntshmen. 

Thus,  Tre  (a  town)  gives  Trefry, 
Tregengon,  Tregony,  Tregothnan,  Tre- 
lawy,  Tremayne,  Trevanmon,  Tre- 
veddoe,  Trewithen,  etc. 

PoZ  (a  head)  gives  Polkerris  Point, 
Polperro,  Polwheel,  etc. 

Pen  (a  top)  gives  Penkevil,  Penrice. 
Penrose,  Pentire,  etc. 

The  Cornish  Wonder.  John  Opie 
(1761-1807),  of  Cornwall,  the  painter. 
It  was  "  Peter  Pindar  "  (Dr.  Wolcot) 
who  gave  him  this  name. 

Cornstalks.  In  Australia,  especially 
in  New  South  Wales,  youths  of  colo- 
nial birth  are  so  called ;  perhaps 
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Cornubian  Shore 


Corrupticolae 


because    they    are  often   taller   and 
more  slender  than  their  parents. 

Cornubian  Shore.  Cornwall,  famous 
for  its  tin  mines. 

from  the  bleak  Cornubian.  shore 
Dispense  the  mineral  treasurer  which  of  old 
Sldonian  pllote  sought 

AJcmatde    Hymn  to  Ou  Naiads 

Cornu-co'pia.  See  ATVTAT.THJBA'S 
HORN. 

Cornwall.  The  county  is  probably 
named  from  Celtic  corn,  tforrm,  a  horn, 
with  reference  to  configuration  of  the 
promontory.  For  the  legendary  ex- 
planation of  the  name,  see  COBINEUS. 

Cor'onach.  Lamentation  for  the 
dead,  as  anciently  practised  in  Ireland 
and  Celtic  Scotland*  (Gael,  comh 
ranach,  crying  together.)  Pennant 
says  it  was  called  by  the  Irish  hululoo, 

Coronation  Chair.    See  SCONE. 

Cor 'oner.  Properly,  the  crown 
officer  (Lat.  corona,  crown).  In  Saxon 
tunes  it  was  his  duty  to  collect  the 
Crown  revenues  ;  next,  to  take  charge 
of  Crown  pleas ,  but  at  present 
his  duties  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  searching  into  cases  of  sudden  or 
suspicious  death.  The  coroner  also 
holds  inquiries,  or  inquests,  on  treas- 
ure trove.  Crowner  was  formerly  a 
vulgar  way  of  pronouncing  the  word, 
hence  Shakespeare's — 

But  Is  this  law? 
Ay,  marry,  la't ,  crowner'a  quest  law 

Hamlet,  v,  1 

Cor'onet.  A  crown  inferior  to  the 
royal  crown.  A  duke1 8  coronet  is 
adorned  with  strawberry  leaves  above 
the  band ;  that  of  a  marquis  with 
strawberry  leaves  alternating  with 
pearls  ;  that  of  an  earl  has  pearls  ele- 
vated on  stalks,  alternating  with 
leaves  above  the  band ;  that  of  a 
viscount  has  a  string  of  pearls  above 
the  band,  but  no  leaves  ;  that  of  a 
baron  has  only  six  pearls. 

Corb'nls.  Daughter  of  a  King  of 
Pho'cis,  changed  by  Athe'na  into  a 
crow  to  enable  her  to  escape  from 
Neptune.  There  was  another  Coro'nis, 
mother  of  ^Bsculapius  by  Apollo,  who 
Slew  her  for  infidelity. 

Corporal  Violet.    See  VIOLET. 

Corporation.  A  large  paunch.  A 
municipal  corporation  is  a  body  of  men 
elected  for  the  local  government  of  a 
city  or  town,  consisting  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors,  all  of  whom 
(especially  the  first  two)  are  supposed 
to  be  fat  and  prosperous  and  to  have 
large  capacity  for  food. 

Corposant.  The  St.  Elmo's  Fire 
(g.i;,)  or  "  Castor  and  Pollux  "  of  the 
Romans  :  the  ball  of  fire  which  is 


sometimes   seen   playing    round   the 
fcnasts  of  ships  in  a  storm.    So  called 
from  Span,   corpo  santo,   holy  body. 
Sometimes  known  as  comazant. 

Corps  Diplomatique  (Fr.).  A  diplo- 
matic body  ;  the  foreign  representa- 
tives at  a  Court  collectively. 

Corpse  Candle.  The  ignis  fatwus  is 
so  called  by  the  Welsh  because  it  was 
supposed  to  forebode  death,  and  to 
show  the  road  that  the  corpse  would 
take.  The  large  candle  used  at  hch 
wakes-^i.e.  at  the  watching  of  a  corpse 
before  interment  —  had  the  same  name. 

Corpus  (Lat  ,  a  body).  The  whole 
body  or  substance;  especially  the 
complete  collection  of  writings  on  one 
subject  or  by  one  person,  as  the 
Corpus  poetarum  Zatonorum,  the  Cor- 
pus hiswncum  medii  asm,  etc. 

Bowid  up  Inseparably   with  the   whole 
Christian  Tradition.—  Mo*by     I«twr«* 

Also,  short  for  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Corpus  CJvnsti.  A  festival  of  the 
Church,  kept  on  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  in  honour  of  the 
Eucharist.  It  was  instituted  by  Urban 
IV  in  1264,  and  was  the  regular  time 
for  the  performance  of  religious  dramas 
bv  the  trade  guilds.  In  England  many 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  plays  of  York, 
Coventry,  and  Chester  are  still  ex- 
tant. 

Corpus  Christi  College  a,t  Cambridge 
was  founded  in  1352,  and  the  College 
of  the  same  name  at  Oxford  in  1516. 

Corpus  delicti  (Lat.).  The  material 
thing  in  respect  to  which  a  crime  has 
been  committed  ;  thus  a  murdered 
body  or  a  portion  of  the  stolen  prop- 
erty would  be  a  "  corpus  delicti." 

He  knew  he  was  guilty,  ...  he  had  taken  the  money 
that  did  not  helong  to  him  .      .  and  had  not  repaid  it  , 
delicti  In  court,  in  the  shape 
—  Trottope 


there  was  the  absolute 
of  a  deficiency  of  aome 
Tke  TJu'tf  CltrJct,  eh,  jL 

Corpuscular  Philosophy.  The  theory 
promulgated  by  Bobert  Boyle  which 
sought  to  account  for  all  natural  phe- 
nomena by  the  position  and  motion  of 
corpuscles.  Cp.  ATOMIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

Corrector.  See  ALEXANDER  THE 
CORRECTOR. 

Corrob'oree.  The  name  of  a  dance 
indulged  in  by  Australian  aborigines 
on  festal  or  warlike  occasions  ;  hence 
any  hilarious  or  slightly  riotous  as- 
sembly. The  word  belongs  to  the 
extinct  language  formerly  used  by  the 
natives  of  Port  Jackson,  New  Soiath 
Wales. 

Corrouge.  The  sword  of  Sir  Ot'uel 
m  mediaeval  romance. 

Corruptic'olse.  A  sect  of  Hono- 
physite  heretics  of  the  6th  century, 
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Corruption 


Costermonger 


who  maintained  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  corruptible.  They  wer£ 
followers  of  a  certain  Severius,  and  so 
were  also  called  Severians. 

Corruption  ol  Blood.  Loss  of  title 
and  entailed  estates  in  consequence  of 
treason,  by  which  a  man's  blood  is 
attainted  and  his  issue  suffers. 

Corsair'  means  properly  "  one  who 
gives  chase  "  Applied  to  the  pirates 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  (Ital* 
cor 'so,  a  chase  ;  Fr.  corsair e  ;  Lat.  CUT- 
BUS,} 

Cors'ned.  The  piece  of  bread  "  con- 
secrated for  exorcism,"  formerly  given 
(in  one  form  of  the  Old  English 
"  ordeal  ")  to  a  person  to  swallow  as  a 
test  of  his  guilt  (A.S.  cor,  choice,  trial, 
sn&d,  piece).  The  words  of  "  conse- 
cration "  were :  "  May  this  morsel 
cause  convulsions  and  find  no  passage 
if  the  accused  is  guilty^  but  turn  to 
wholesome  nourishment  if  he  is  inno- 
cent.*' See  CHOKE. 

Cor'tes.  The  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese parliament  The  word  means 
"  court  officers." 

Corti'na  ( Lat. ,  cauldron) .  The  tripod 
of  Apollo,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cauldron  ;  hence,  any  tripod  used  for 
religious  purposes  in  the  worship  of 
the  ancient  Romans. 

Corvi'ims.  Matthias  I,  Bang  of 
Hungary,  1458-90,  younger  son  of 
Ja'nos  Hun'yady,  was  so  called  from 
the  raven  (Lat.  coruus)  on  his  shield. 

Marcus  Valerius  is  also  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because,  in  a  single 
combat  with  a  gigantic  Gaul  during 
the  Gallic  war,  a  raven  flew  into  the 
Gaul's  face  and  so  harassed  *>"n  that 
he  could  neither  defend  himself  nor 
attack  his  adversary. 

Corybantes.  The  Phrygian  priests 
of  Cybele,  whose  worship  was  cele- 
brated with  orgiastic  dances  and  loud, 
wild  music.  Hence,  a  wild,  unre- 
strained dancer  is  sometimes  called  a, 
corybant;  and  Prof.  Huxley  (1890) 
even  referred  to  the  members  of  the 
Salvation  Army  as  being  "  militant 
missionaries  of  a  somewhat  corybantic 
Christianity." 

Why  apeak  of  Roman  pomps  ?  .          a  deeper  dread 
Scattered  on  all  aides  by  the  hideous  Jars 
Of  Corybantian  cymbals,  while  the  head 
Of  OybeltS  was  seen,  sublimely  turreted  1 

Wordtworth    Processions 

Corycian  Cave.  A  cave  on  Mount 
Parnassus  ;  so  called  from  the  nymph 
Corycia.  The  Muses  are  sometimes 
in  poetry  called  Corycides  or  the 
Corycian  Nymphs. 

The  Immortal  Muse 
To  your  calm  habitations,  to  the  pave 
Coryclatt      .      will  guide  bis  footsteps 

Akensida     E]ftnn  lo  Ihe  Nated* 


Cor'ydon.  A  conventional  name  for 
a  rustic,  a  shepherd ;  a  brainless, 
love-sick  spoony;  from  the  shep- 
herd in  Virgil's  Eclogue  VII,  and  in 
Theocritus. 

Coryphae'us.  The  leader  and  speaker 
of  the  chorus  in  Greek  dramas  ;  nence, 
figuratively,  the  leader  generally,  the 
most  active  member  of  a  board,  com- 
pany, expedition,  etc.  At  Oxford 
University  the  assistant  of  the  Ohora- 
gus  (q.v.)  is  called  the  Coryphseus. 

In  the  year  1626,  Br  William  Heather,  desirous  to 
ensure  the  study  and  practice  of  music  at  Oxford  in 
future  ages,  established  the  offices  of  Professor,  Choragus, 
and  Coryphaeus,  and  endowed  them  with  modest  stipends 
—Grow'*  Dictionary  of  Mwic 

The  Coryphosus  of  German  hterature. 
Goethe,  "  prince  of  German  poets  " 
(1749-1832). 

The  Coryphaeus  of  Grammarians. 
Aristarchus  of  Sam'othrace  (2nd  cen- 
tury B.C.)>  a  prince  of  grammarians 
and  critics. 

The  Coryphaeus  of  Learning.  Rich- 
ard Porson  (1759-1808),  the  great  Eng- 
lish classical  scholar. 

Coryph6e.  A  ballet-dancer  ;  strictly 
speaking,  the  leader  of  the  ballet: 
from  Coryphseus  (#.v.). 

Cosmopolite  (Gr.  cosmospoh'tSs).  A 
citizen  of  the  world.  One  who  has 
no  partiality  to  any  one  country  as 
his  abiding  place ;  one  who  looks 
on  the  whole  world  with  "  an  equal 
eye." 

Coss,  Rule  of.  An  old  name  for 
algebra  (also  called  the  Cossic  Art)  ; 
from  ItaL  regola  d%  cosa,  cosa  being  an 
unknown  quantity,  or  a  "  thing."  See 
WHETSTONE  OP  WITTE. 

Cos'set.  A  pet ;  especially  a  pet 
lamb  brought  up  in  the  house.  Hence, 
to  cosset,  to  make  a  pet  of,  to  fondle, 
caress.  Probably  from  A.S.  cot-sceta, 
a  dweller  in  a  cottage. 

Costard,  A  large,  ribbed  apple,  and, 
metaphorically,  a  man's  head.  Cp. 

COSTEBMONGER. 

Take  Mm  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword. 
—Shakespeare  Richard  177, 1,  4. 

Shakespeare  gives  the  name  to  a 
clown  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  who 
apes  the  court  wit  of  the  period,  but 
misapplies  and  miscalls  like  Mrs. 
Malaprop  or  Dogberry. 

Costermonger.  A  seller  of  eatables 
about  the  streets,  properly  an  apple- 
seller  ;  from  costard  (q.v.)f  and  monger, 
a  trader  ;  A.S,  mangian,  to  trade  ;  a 
word  still  retained  in  iron-monger, 
cheese-monger,  fish-monger,  etc. 

Her  father  was  an  Irish  cottar-monger 

Jmuon     The  Alchemitl,  ly,  L 


Cote-hardi 


Count 


Cote-hardi.  A  tight-fitting  tunic 
buttoned  clown  the  front 

He  was  clothed  in  a  cote-b&rdi  upon  the  gyse  of 
Almajme  [i«  la  the  German  fashion] — Qcoffrw  de  la 
Taw  Landry 

Co'terie'.  A  French  word  originally 
signifying  something  like  our  "  guild," 
a  society  where  each  paid  his  quota, 
but  now  applied  t/*  an  exclusive  set 
or  clique,  especially  one  composed  of 
persons  of  similar  tastes,  aims,  pre- 
judices, etc. 

All  coteries  tt  seeww  to  me,  have  a  tendency  to 

change  truth,  into  affectation. — X   C   OaskfU    ChttflaUe 
BrantS,  vol  ii,  ch  ad 

Cotillon.  Originally  a  brisk  dance 
by  four  or  eight  persons,  in  which  the 
ladies  held  up  their  gowns  and  showed 
their  under-petticoats  (Fr  cotillon,  a 
petticoat).  Later  the  dance  became 
a  very  elaborate  one  with  many 
added  figures ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
seen  in  modern  ball-rooms 

Cotswold.  You  are  as  long  a-conwng 
a$  Cotswold  barley.  Cotswold,  in 
Gloucestershire,  is  a  very  coldt  bleak 
place  on  the  wolds,  exposed  to  the 
winds,  and  very  backward  in  vegeta- 
tion, but  yet  it  yields  a  good  late 
supply  of  barley. 

Cotswold  lion  An  ironical  name  for 
a  sheep,  for  which  Cotswold  hills  arc* 
famous. 

Then  will  he  look  as  fierce  as  a  Cotssold  lion 

Hilda    Roister  Dottier,  IV,  vi  (c  IBfif.- 

Cotta,  in  Pope's  Moral  Essays 
(Epistle  2).  John  Holies,  fourth  Earl 
of  Clare,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  Cavendish,  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  was  created  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  1694  and  died  1711. 

Cottage  Countess,  The.  Sarah  Hog- 
gins, of  Shropshire,  daughter  of  a 
small  farmer,  who,  in  1791,  married 
Henry  Cecil,  ninth  Marquis  of  Exeter 
and  Lord  of  Burleigh.  The  bride- 
groom was  at  the  tune  living  under 
the  name  of  John  Jones,  separated 
from  his  wife,  who  eloped  with  a 
clergyman,  and  subsequently  ob- 
tained a  divorce  and  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  legitimatize  the  children  of 
his  second  wife.  Sarah  Hoggins  was 
seventeen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
and  "  John  Jones  "  was  thirty.  They 
were  married  by  licence  m  the  parish 
church  Of  Bolas.  Tennyson's  poem, 
The  Lord  of  Burl&igh,  is  founded  ou 
this  episode. 

Cotton.  A  cotton  king.  A  rich  Man- 
chester cotton  manufacturer,  a  regular 
king  in  wealth,  style  of  living,  equip- 
age, number  of  employees,  etc. 

To  cotton  to  a  person.  To  cling  to 
one  or  take  a  fancy  to  a  person.  To 
stick  to  a  person  as  cotton  sticks  to 
our  clothes. 


Cotto'nian  Library.  The  library 
founded  by  the  noted  antiquary,  Sir 
Eobert  Bruce  Cotton  (1571-1631),  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  original  documents  ;  in 
1707  the  collection  was  purchased  by 
the  nation ;  but,  before  it  could  be 
housed  in  the  British  Museum  on  the 
founding  of  that  institution  in  1753,  it 
suffered  considerable  damage  through 
fire  (1731). 

Cottonopolis.  Manchester,  the  great 
centre  of  cotton  manufactures. 

Cottys.  One  of  the  three  Hundred- 
handed  giants,  son  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
and  Gaea  (Earth).  His  two  brothers 
were  Briareus  and  Gyges.  See  HUN- 
DRED-HANDED. 

Cotyt'to.  The  Thracian  goddess  of 
immodesty,  worshipped  at  Athens 
with  licentious  rites.  See  BAJPTES. 

Hall  I  gfoddeas  of  nocturnal  sport, 
Dark-veiled  Cotytto 

MiltMi     Oomus.  120.  130 
Where  arc  they,  Cotytto  or  Venus, 
Afitarte  or  Mbtaroth,  where  * 

Swinburne     Dolors* 

Coney.  Enguerrand  III,  Sire  de 
Coney,  chief  of  the  league  formed 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  IX 
(about  1227)  against  the  mother  of 
the  king,  won  fame  by  his  arrogant 
motto : 

lloi  Je  no  suls, 
N1  Prince,  nl  comte  aussl, 
Je  suift  Lc  Sire  de  Couev 

Couleur  de  rose  (Fr.,  rose-coloured) 
Highly  coloured ,  too  favourably  con- 
sidered ;  overdrawn  with  romantic 
embellishments,  like  objects  viewed 
through  glass  tinted  with  rose 
pink. 

Coulln.  A  British  giant  mentioned  • 
by  Spenser  (Faerie  Queene,  II,  x,  11)  ; 
he  was  pursued  by  Debon  (q.v.)  till  he 
came  to  a  chasm,  and,  after  leaping  it, 
he  slipped  on  the  opposite  side,  fell 
back,  and  was  killed. 

Council,  Privy,  CBcumenlcal,  etc.  See 
these  uords. 

Counsel.  Keep  your  oton  counsel. 
Don't  talk  about  what  you  intend  to 
do  Eoep  your  plans  to  yourself. 

How,  mind  what  I  tell  yon,  and  to»fcp  your  own  counsel. 
-  Uvldrewaod     Robbery  under  Arms,  ch  vl 

Count.  A  title  of  honour,  used  on 
the  Continent  and  equivalent  to  Eng- 
lish earl  (A.S.  corl,  a  warrior),  of  which 
countess  is  fctill  the  feminine  and  the 
title  of  the  wife  or  widow  of  an  earl 
Oounl  is  from  Lat  comitem,  accusative 
of  comes,  a  companion,  which  was  a 
military  title,  as  Comes  Littons  Saxa- 
nici,  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  the 
Boman  general  responsible  ^  for  the 
south-eastern  coasts  of  Britain. 


Count 


Coup 


Count,  To.  Prom  O.Fr.  center,  Lat. 
computare  (nutare,  to  think),  to  com- 
pute, to  reckon. 

To  count  kin  with  one.  A  Scotch 
expression  meaning  to  compare  one's 
pedigree  with  that  of  another. 

Count  not  your  chickens  .  .  .  See 
CHICKENS. 

To  count  out  the  Souse.  To  declare 
the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  be- 
cause there  are  not  forty  members 
present.  The  Speaker  has  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  fact,  and  if  he  finds 
that  this  is  so,  he  declares  the  sitting 
over. 

To  count  upon.  To  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  someone  or  something ;  to 
reckon  on 

To  count  without  your  tost.  See 
RECKON. 

Countenance,  To.  To  sanction  ;  to 
support.  Approval  or  disapproval  is 
shown  by  the  countenance.  The 
Scripture  speaks  of  "  the  light  of 
God's  countenance,"  i.e.  the  smile  of 
approbation  ;  and  to  "  hide  His  face  " 
(or  countenance)  is  to  manifest  dis- 
pleasure. 

General  Grant,  neither  at  this  time  nor  at  any  Other, 
gave  the  least  countenance  to  the  effort*  .  .  . — 
Xicolay  and  Say  :  Abraham  Lincoln,  vol.  Ix,  ch.  11. 

To  Jceep  in  countenance.  To  encour- 
age, or  prevent  one  losing  his  coun- 
tenance or  feeling  dismayed. 

To  keep  one's  countenance.  To  re- 
frain from  smiling  or  expressing  one's 
thoughts  by  the  face. 

Out  of  countenance.  Ashamed,  con- 
founded* With  the  countenance  fallen 
or  cast  down. 

To  put  one  out  of  countenance  is  to 
make  one  ashamed  or  disconcerted. 
,  To  "  discountenance  "  is  to  set  your 
face  against  something  done  or  pro- 
pounded. 

Counter  -  caster.  One  who  keeps 
accounts,  or  casts  up  accounts  by 
counters.  Thus,  at  the  opening  of 
Othello,  Jago  in  contempt  calls  Oassio 
'*  a  great  arithmetician,"  and  "  this 
counter-caster  "  ;  and  in  The  Winter's 
Tale,  the  Clown  says :  "  Fifteen  hun- 
dred shorn  ;  what  comes  the  wool  to  ? 
I  cannot  do  *t  without  counters " 
<iv,  ?). 

Countercheck  Quarrelsome.  Sir, 
how  dare  you  utter  such  a  falsehood  ? 
Sir,  you  know  that  it  is  not  true.  This, 
in  Touchstone's  classification  (Shake- 
speare's As  You  Like  It,  v,  4),  is  the 
third  remove  from  the  He  direct ;  or 
rather,  the  lie  direct  in  the  third 
degree. 

The  Reproof  Valiant,  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome, 
the  Lie  Circumstantial,  and  the  lie  Direct,  are  not  clearly 
defined  by  Touchstone  That  IB  not  true ,  how  dare  you 
utter  such  a  falsehood ,  if  you  say  BO,  you  are  a  liar ,  you 
lie  OT  are  a  liar,  seem  to  fit  the  four  degrees 


Counter-jumper.  A  contemptuous 
epithet  for  a  draper's  assistant,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  to  ]ump  over 
the  counter  to  go  from  one  part  of  the 
shop  to  another 

Counterpane.  A  corruption  of 
counterpo^nt,  from  the  Lat.  cul'cita 
puncta,  a  stitched  quilt.  This,  in 
.French,  became  courte-po%nte,  cor- 
rupted into  contre-povnte,  counter** 
point,  where  point  is  pronounced 
"  poyn,"  corrupted  into  "  pane." 

Countess.  See  COUNT:  COTTAGE 
COUNTESS. 

Country.  Black  Country.  See 
BLACK. 

Country  dance.  A  corruption  of  the 
Fr.  contre  danse;  ^.e.  a  dance  where 
the  partners  face  each  other,  as  in  Sir 
Boger  de  Coverley. 

Father  of  his  country.    See  FATHER. 

To  appeal,  or  go,  to  the  country.  To 
dissolve  Parliament  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  wish  of  the  country  by  a  new 
election  of  representatives. 

County.  A  shire  ;  originally  the 
district  ruled  by  a  count.  The  name 
is  also  officially  applied  to  county 
boroughs,  i.e.  towns  with  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants  which,  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  rank 
as  administrative  counties.  For  vari- 
ous names  of  divisions  of  Counties,  see 
HUNDRED. 

County  family.  A  family  belonging 
to  the  nobility  or  gentry  with  an  an- 
cestral seat  in  the  county. 

County  palatine.  Properly,  the  do- 
minion of  an  earl  palatine  (see  PALA- 
TINATE), a  county  over  which  the 
count  had  royal  privileges.  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  are  the  only  Counties 
Palatine  m  England  now  ;  but  form- 
erly Durham,  Pembroke,  Hexham- 
shire,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  had  this 
rank. 

Coup  (Fr.).  Properly  -a  blow  or 
stroke,  but  used  both  in  French  and 
English  in  a  large  number  of  ways,  as 
for  a  clap  of  thunder,  a  draught  of 
liquids,  a  piece  of  play  in  a  game  (a 
move  in  chess,  etc.),  a  stroke  of  policy 
or  of  luck,  a  trick,  etc. 

A  good  coup,    A  good  hit  or  haul. 

Coup  d'essai.  A  trial-piece  ;  a  piece 
of  work  serving  for  practice. 

This  work  seems  to  be  a  respectable  «oup  ffMtai, 

written  with  some  thought.—  7.    W    CroX*    Ettayt  ; 
Frtnch  J 


Coup  d'ttat.  A  state  stroke,  and 
the  term  is  applied  to  one  of  those 
bold  measiires  taken  by  Government 
to  prevent  a  supposed  or  actual  dan- 
ger ;  as  when  a  large  body  of  men  are 
arrested  suddenly  for  fear  they  should 
,  overturn  the  Government. 
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Coupon 


Court 


The  famous  coup  d'&at,  by  which 
Louis  Napoleon  became  possessed  of 
absolute  power,  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  1851. 

Coup  de  grdce.  The  finishing  stroke ; 
fche  stroke  of  mercy.  When  a  criminal 
was  tortured  by  the  wheel  or  other- 
wise, the  executioner  gave  him  a  coup 
de  grdce,  or  blow  on  the  head  or 
breast,  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery. 
This  punishment  [being  broken  on  the  wheel]  consists 
In  the  executioner,  -with  a  bar  of  iron,  breaking  the 
shoulder-bones,  anna,  thigh-bones,  and  legs— taking 
alternate  sides  The  punishment  is  concluded  by  a  blow 
across  the  breast,  called  the  coup  de  grdce,  or  blow  of 
merer,  because  it  removes  the  sufferer  from  his  agony. — 
Scott  The  Betrothed ,  note  to  ch  xxx 

Coup  de  main.  A  sudden  stroke,  a 
stratagem  whereby  something  is  ef- 
fected suddenly ;  a  coup. 

It  appears  more  like  a  line  of  inarch  than  a  body  in- 
tended for  a  coup  fa  mam,  as  there  are  with  it  bullocks 
and  baggage  of  different  kinds  —Wettinffton  Dispatches, 
voLi,p  25 

Coup  d'ceil.  A  view,  glance,  pro- 
spect ;  the  effect  of  things  at  the  first 
glance ;  literally  "  a  stroke  of  the 
eye.*' 

Coup  de  pied  de  Vane.  Literally,  a 
kick  from  the  ass's  foot ;  figuratively, 
a  blow  given  to  a  vanquished  or  fallen 
man ;  a  cowardly  blow ;  an  insult 
offered  to  one  who  has  not  the  power 
of  returning  or  avenging  it.  The  aUu- 
sion  is  to  the  fable  of  the  sick  lion 
kicked  by  the  ass. 

Coup  de  sol&il.  A  sunstroke,  any 
malady  produced  by  exposure  to  the 
sun. 

Coup  de  the'dtre.  An  unforeseen  or 
unexpected  turn  in  a  drama  producing 
a  sensational  effect ;  a  piece  of  clap- 
trap, something  planned  for  effect. 
Burke  throwing  down  the  dagger  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (see  DAGGER 
SCENE)  intended  a  coup  de  the'dtre. 

Coup  manque'.  A  false  stroke,  a 
miss,  a  failure. 

Shoot  dead,  or  don't  aim  at  all ,  bat  never  make  a 
coup  manyud. — Qulda  Under  Two  Flag*,  ch.  xx. 

Coupon.  In  commercial  phraseo- 
logy, a  coupon  is  a  certificate  of  in- 
terest which  is  to  be  cut  off  (Fr. 
couper}  from  a  bond  and  presented  for 
payment.  It  bears  on  its  face  the  date 
and  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid. 

During  the  Great  War  the  word  was 
widely  used  in  connexion  with  the 
arrangements  made  during  the  short- 
age of  food,  coals,  etc.,  as  these  neces- 
saries could  not,  be  obtained  without 
the  production  of  a  detachable  por- 
tion (coupon)  of  one's  permit. 

In  political  phraseology  the  coupon 
was  the  official  recognition  given  by 
Mr,  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
to  parliamentary  candidates  who  pro- 
claimed their  allegiance  to  the  coali- 
tion programme  at  the  General  Elec- 


tion of  December,  1918.  Hence, 
couponeer  a  politician  who  accepted 
the  "  coupon." 

Courage  of  One's  Opinion.  To  have 
the  courage  of  one's  opinion  means  to 
utter,  maintain,  and  act  according  to 
one's  opinion,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may.  The  French  use  the 
same  locution.  Martyrs  may  be  said 
to  have  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions* 

Course.  Another  course  would  have 
done  it.  A  little  more  would  have 
effected  our  purpose.  It  is  said  that 
the  peasants  of  a  Yorkshire  village 
tried  to  wall  in  a  cuckoo  in  order  to 
enjoy  an  eternal  spring.  They  built  a 
wall  round  the  bird,  and  the  cuckoo 
just  skimmed  over  it.  "  All  I  "  said 
one  of  the  peasants,  "  another  carse 
would  V  done  it." 

There  is  a,  school  of  moralist*  who,  connecting  mindry 
short-comings  -with  changes  in  manners,  en- 

deavour to  persuade  us  that  only  "  another  cane  "  is 
wanted  to  wall  in  the  cuckoo — Nineteenth  Century 
December,  1892,  p.  920 

In  course  ,*  in  the  course  of  nature. 
In  the  due  and  proper  time  or  order, 
etc. ;  in  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
nature. 

Of  course.  Naturally  ;  as  would  be 
expected.  A  matter  of  course  is  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  ordinary  pro- 
cedure, or  that  is  customary. 

To  hold,  or  keep  on  the  course.  To 
go  straight ;  to  do  one's  duty  in  that 
course  [path]  of  life  in  which  we  are 
placed.  The  allusion  is  to  racing 
horses. 

We  are  not  the  only  horses  that  can't  be  kept  on  the 
courses — with  a  good  turn  of  speed  too — JBoldrewood 
Robbery  Under  Arm*,  ch  xv. 

Court.  From  Lat.  cohors,  cohortem, 
originally  a  coop  or  sheepfold.  It  was 
on  the  Latium  hills  that  the  ancient 
Latins  raised  their  cors  or  cohors,  small 
enclosures  with  hurdles  for  sheep,  etc. 
Subsequently,  as  many  men  as  could 
be  cooped  or  folded  together  were 
called  a  cohort.  The  cattle-yard  being 
the  nucleus  of  the  farm,  became  the 
centre  of  a  lot  of  farm  cottages,  then 
of  a  hamlet,  town,  fortified  place,  and 
lastly  of  a  royal  residence. 

Court  cards.  A  corruption  of  coat 
card,  so  called  because  these  cards  bear 
the  representation  of  a  clothed  or 
coated  figure,  and  not  because  the 
king,  queen,  and  knave  may  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  a  Court. 

The  VOstngt,  mere  pirates  from  the  v&t  or  creeks  of 
Scandinavia,  have,  by  the  same  [metamorphic]  process, 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  kings ,  Just  as  coat-card*—- 
the  king,  and  queen,  and  knave  in  their  gorgeous  gowns — 
were  exalted  into  court  cords  —Max  MWer  Chip*  Jrom 
a  German  Wortobop,  HI,  p  301. 

The  king  of  clubs  originally  repre- 
sented the  arms  of  the  Pope j  of  spades, 
the  King  of  France  ;  of  diamonds,  the 
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King  of  Spain ;  and  of 
King  of  England.  The  French  ! 
in  cards  are  called  David  (spades), 
Alexander  (clubs),  Caesar  (diamonds), 
and  Charles  (hearts) — representing 
the  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Frankish  empires.  The  queens  or 
dames  are  Argme — i.e.  Juno  (hearts), 
Judith  (clubs),  Rachel  (diamonds),  and 
Pallas  (spades) — representing  royalty, 
fortitude,  piety,  and  wisdom.  They 
were  likenesses  of  Marie  d'Anjou,  the 
queen  of  Charles  VII ;  Isabeau,  the 
queen-mother  ,  Agnes  Sorel,  the  king's 
mistress  ;  and  Joan  d'Arc,  the  dame 
of  spades,  or  war. 

Court  Circular.  The  information 
concerning  the  movements  and  doings 
of  Royalty  and  the  Court  generally, 
supplied  to  the  newspapers  by  the 
Court  Newsman.  He  gives  reports  of 
levees,  drawing-rooms,  state  balls, 
royal  concerts,  meetings  of  the  cabinet 
ministers,  deputations  to  ministers, 
and  so  on.  George  III,  in  1803,  intro- 
duced the  custom  to  prevent  mis- 
statements  on  these  subjects. 

Court  cupboard.  A  movable  buffet 
to  hold  flagons,  cans,  cups,  and  beak- 
ers. 

Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court-cupboard, 
look  to  the  plate  —Shakespeare  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  5 

Court  fools     See  FOOLS. 

Court  holy  water.  An  obsolete  Eliza- 
bethan term  for  fair  speeches,  which 
look  like  promises  of  favour,  but  end 
in  nothing. 

O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  Is  better  than 
this  rain-water  out  o'  door — Sltakegpeare  King  Lear, 
ill,  2 

In.  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary  (1598) 
Mantellizzare  is  translated  by  "  to 
flatter  or  fawne  upon,  to  court  one 
with  faire  words  or  give  court  holy- 
water." 

Court-leet.    See  LBBT. 

Court  plaster  The  plaster  of  which 
the  court  ladies  made  their  patches. 
These  patches,  worn  on  the  face,  were 
cut  into  all  sorts  of  fanciful  shapes, 
some  even  patching  their  faces  with  a 
coach  and  four,  a  ^ ship  in  full  sail,  a 
chateau,  etc.  This  ridiculous  fashion 
was  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I ; 
and  in  Queen  Anne's  time  was  em- 
ployed as  a  political  badge.  See 
PATCHES. 

Your  black  patches  you  wear  variously, 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some  lozenges 
3«oumont  and  matcher    Elder  Brotlter,  ill.  2 

Court  of  Arches.    See  ARCHES. 

Court  of  love.  A  3udicial  court  for 
deciding  affairs  of  the  heart,  estab- 
lished in  Provence  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Troubadours.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  case  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment :  A  lady  listened  to  one  admirer, 
squeezed  the  hand  of  another,  and 


touched  with  her  toe  the  foot  of  a 
third.  Query:  Which  of  these  three 
was  the  favoured  suitor  ? 

Court    of    Pie-powder,      See    PIE- 

POUDRE. 

Court  of  Session.  The  supreme  civil 
tribunal  in  Scotland.  It  dates  from 
1532,  and  represents  the  united  powers 
of  the  Session  of  James  I  of  Scotland, 
the  Daily  Council  of  James  IV,  and 
the  Lords  Auditors  of  Parliament. 
Since  1830  it  has  consisted  of  an  Inner 
and  an  Outer  House ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  judges  is  thirteen,  including 
the  Lord  President  (or  Lord  Justice 
General)  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

They  are  but  in  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. They  are  not  wholly  God's 
people ;  they  are  not  the  elect,  but 
have  only  a  smattering  of  the  truth. 
The  "  Court  of  the  Israelites  "  in  the 
Jewish  temple  was  for  Jewish  men ; 
the  "  Court  of  the  Women  "  was  for 
Jewish  women ;  the  "  Court  of  the 
Gentiles  "  was  for  those  who  were  not 
Jews. 

Oh,  Cuddle,  they  are  but  in  the  Court  of  the  GentUes» 
and  will  ne'er  win  farther  ben,  I  doubt— ScoU.  old 
Mortality,  cb  viii. 

Out  of  court.  Not  worth  considera- 
tion ;  wholly  to  be  discarded,  as 
"  such  and  such  an  hypothesis  is 
wholly  out  of  court,  and  has  been 
proved  to  be  untenable."  "  No  true 
bill." 

Courtepy.    See  PEA-JACKET. 

Courtesy.  Civility,  politeness.  It 
was  at  the  courts  of  princes  and  great 
feudatories  that  minstrels  and  pages 
practised  the  refinements  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  The  word  originally 
meant  the  manners  of  the  court 

Courtesy  titles.  Titles  assumed  or 
granted  by  social  custom,  but  not 
of  any  legal  value.  The  courtesy 
title  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  is 
marquis  /  of  a  marquis  is  earl  ;  of  an 
earl  is  viscount.  Younger  sons  of 
peers  are  by  courtesy  called  lord  or 
honourable^  and  the  daughters  are  lady 
or  honourable.  These  titles  do  not  give 
the  holders  the  right  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

CourtoJs.  The  name  given  to  the 
Hound  in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard 
the  Fox. 

Cousin.  Blackstone  says  that  Henry 
IV,  being  related  or  allied  to  every 
earl  in  the  kingdom,  artfully  and  con- 
stantly acknowledged  the  connexion 
in  all  public  acts.  The  usage  has  de- 
scended to  his  successors,  and  in  royal 
writs  and  commissions  an  earl  is  still 
styled  "  Our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousin,"  a  marquis  "  Our  right 
trusty  and  entirely-beloved  cousin," 
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and  a  duke  "  Our  riglit  trusty  and 
right-entirely-beloved  cousin." 

The  word  is  also  used  by  sovereigns 
in  addressing  one  another  formally ; 
and  in  Italy  it  is  a  very  high  honour 
to  be  nominated  by  the  king  a  "  Cousin 
of  the  King." 

Cousin  JJefey,  or  Betty.  A  half- 
witted person,  a  "  Bess  of  Bedlam  " 
(£•«•)• 

[None]  can  say  Foster's  wronged  him  of  a  penny,  or 
gave  short  measure  to  a  child  or  a,  cousin  Betsy  — Mrs 
GaskeU 

Cousin-german.  The  children  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  first  cousins ; 
kinsfolk.  (Lat.  germa'nus,  a  brother, 
one  of  the  same  stock.) 

There  is  three  eozen-gennans  that  has  cozened  all  the 
hosts  of  Reading,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook  of  horses 
and  money — Shakespeare  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Iv,  6. 

Cousin  Jack.  So  Cormshmen  are 
called  in  the  western  counties,  and  in 
the  colonies  where  they  are  working  as 
miners. 

Cousin  Michael.  The  Germans  are 
so  called.  Michel,  in  Old  German, 
means  "  gross  "  ;  Cousin  Michael  is 
meant  to  indicate  a  slow,  heavy,  un- 
refined, coarse-feeding  people. 

Co  ate  que  coute  (Fr.).  Cost  what  it 
may,  at  any  price,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may. 

All  the  mother  was  in  arms  to  secure  her  daughter's 
happiness,  coQte  que  coin*  — Chat  Reade  Hard  Oath 

Couvade.  The  name  given  by  an- 
thropologists to  the  custom  prevalent 
among  some  primitive  races  by  which 
the  father  of  a  newly  born  infant 
makes  a  pretence  of  going  through  the 
same  experiences  as  the  mother)  lies 
up  for  a  time,  abstains  from  certain 
foods,  etc.,  as  though  he,  too,  were 
physically  affected  by  the  birth  (from 
Fr.  couver,  to  hatch).  The  custom  has 
been  observed  by  travellers  in  Guiana 
and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
among  some  African  tribes,  in  parts  of 
China,  Borneo,  etc.,  and  it  was  noted 
by  the  ancients  as  occurring  in  Corsica 
and  among  the  Celtiberians. 

Cove.  An  individual ;  as  a  flash 
cove  (a  swell),  a  yum  cove  (a  man  whose 
position  and  character  is  not  quite  ob- 
vious), a  gentry  cove  (a  gentleman),  a 
doumy  cove  (a  very  knowing  individual), 
etc.  The  word  is  old  thieves'  cant ;  it 
appears  (as  cofe)  in  Harman's  Caveat 
(1567). 

Covenanters.  A  term  applied,  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  to  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, who,  m  1643,  united  by 
"  solemn  league  and  covenant "  (see 
under  SOLEMN)  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  Charles  I  on  religious  liberty. 

Covent  Garden.  A  corruption  of 
Convent  Garden ;  the  garden  and 
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burial  ground  attached  to  the  convent 
of  Westminster,  and  turned  into  a 
fruit  and  flower  market  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  site  was  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  on  his  at- 
tainder in  1552  it  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  to  whose  descendants  it  be- 
longed till  1914,  when  it  was  sold  by 
the  llth  Duke  of  Bedford. 

C  o  v'e  n  t  r  y.  Coventry  Mysteries. 
Miracle  plays  supposed  to  have  been 
acted  at  Corpus  Christi  (q.v.)  at  Cov- 
entry till  1591.  They  were  published 
in  1841  for  the  Shakespeare  Society ; 
but,  though  called  Ludus  Coventnce  by 
Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton's  librarian 
in  the  time  of  James  I,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  had  any  special  con- 
nexion with  the  town. 

Parliaments  held  at  Coventry.  Two 
parliaments  have  been  held  in  this 
city,  one  in  1404,  styled  Parliamentum 
Indoctorum;  and  the  other  in  1459, 
called  Parliamentum  Diabohcum. 

To  send  one  to  Coventry.  To  take 
no  notice  of  him;  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  in  disgrace  by  having  no 
dealings  with  him.  Cp.  BOYCOTT. 
It  is  said  that  the  citizens  of  Coventry 
had  at  one  time  so  great  a  dislike  to 
soldiers  that  a  woman  seen  speaking 
to  one  was  instantly  tabooed  ;  hence, 
when  a  soldier  was  sent  to  Coventry 
he  was  cut  off  from  all  social  inter- 
course. 

Huttpn,  in  his  History  of  Birming- 
ham, gives  a  different  version.  He 
says  that  Coventry  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  parliamentary  party  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  that  troublesome  and  refrac- 
tory royalist  prisoners  were  sent  there 
for  safe  custody. 

Cover.  To  break  covfr.  To  start 
from  the  covert  or  temporary  lair.  The 
usual  earth-holes  of  a  fox  being 
blocked  the  night  before  a  hunt,  the 
creature  makes  some  gorse-bush  or 
other  cover  its  temporary  resting- 
place,  and  as  soon  as  it  quits  it  the 
hunt  begins. 

Coverdale's  Bible,  See  BIBLE,  THE 
ENGLISH. 

Cov'erley.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  A 
member  of  an  hypothetical  club  in  the 
Spectator,  "  who  lived  in  Soho  Square 
wnen  he  was  in  town."  Sir  Roger  is 
the  type  of  an  English  squire  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  figures  in 
thirty  papers  of  the  Spectator. 

Who  can  be  Insensible  to  his  unpretending  vfrtaea  and 
amiable  weaknesses  ,  his  modesty,  generosity,  hospitality, 
and  eccentric  -whims  ,  the  respect  for  his  neighbours,  and 
the  affection  of  his  domestics  1—BasW. 

The  well-known  country  dance  was 
known  by  this  name  (or,  rat&e*,  aa 
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Roger  of  Coverty)  many  years  before 
Addison's  time. 

Cow.  The  cow  that  nourished  Ymir 
with  four  streams  of  milk  was  called 
Audhumla  (Q.V.). 

Always  behind,  like  a  cow's  tail.  A 
proverbial  saying  of  ancient  date.  Cy. 
Tanquam  coda  wtult  (Petronms). 

Curst  cows  have  curt  horns.  Angry 
men  cannot  do  all  the  mischief  they 
wish.  Curst  means  "  angry "  or 
"  fierce,"  and  curt  is  "  short,"  as  curt- 
mantle,  curt-hose.  The  Latin  proverb 
is,  Dat  Dens  imtmfy  cor'nua  curia  bom. 

You  are  called  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst. 

SJtakefpeare     Tatninff  of  the  Shrew,  II,  3, 

Stick  to  the  cow.  Boswell,  one  night 
sitting  in  the  pit  of  Oovent  Garden 
theatre  with  his  friend  Dr.  Blair,  gave 
an  extempore  imitation  of  a  cow, 
which  the  house  applauded.  He  then 
ventured  another  mutation,  but  failed, 
whereupon  the  doctor  advised  him  in 
future  to  "  stick  to  the  cow." 

The  cow  knows  not  the  worth  of  her 
tail  i^ll  she  loses  it,  and  is  troubled  with 
flies,  which  her  tail  brushed  off. 

What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ,  but  being  lack'd  and  loot, 
"Why,  then  we  rack  the  value. 

Shakespeare    Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  lv,  L 

The  tune  the  old  cow  d^ed  of.  See 
TUNE. 

The  whiter  the  cow,  the  surer  is  it  to  go 
to  the  altar.  The  richer  the  prey,  the 
more  likely  is  it  to  be  seized. 

The  system  of  impropriations  grew  so  rapidly  that,  hi 
the  course  of  three  centuries,  more  than  a  third  part  of 
xll  the  benefices  In  England  became  such,  and  those  the 
richest,  for  the  whiter  the  cow,  the  surer  was  it  to  go  to 
the  altar  —Slvnt  Xeformation  in  JSngland, -p  63 

Cow-lick.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
forehead  that  cannot  be  made  to  lie  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  rest  of  the 
hair. 

This  term  must  have  been  adopted  from  a  comparison 
with  that  part  of  a  ,  cow's  hide  where  the  hairs, 
having  different  directions,  meet  and  form  a  projecting 
ridge,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  animals  licking 
themselves  —Srodmtt  Glotsary  of  North  Country  Words. 

Coward.  Ultimately  from  Lat. 
cauda,  a  tail,  the  allusion  seems  to  be 
either  from  an  animal  **  turning  tail  " 
when  frightened,  or  from  its  cowering 
with  its  tail  between  its  legs.  In  the 
French  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox  the 
Hare  (see  OUWAEBT)  is  called  Opart, 
which  may  refer  either  to  his  timidity 
or  to  the  conspicuousness  of  his  tail 
(O.Fr.  coe)  as  it  runs  away. 

A  beast  cowardedt  in  heraldry,  is  one 
drawn  with  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

Cowl.  "  'Tis  not  the  cowl  (or  hood) 
that  makes  the  monk."  See  HOOD. 

Cowper  Justice.  Oupar  Justice 
(q.v.). 

Cowper -Temp.le  Clause.  Clause  14 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  (so  called 


from  its  author),  which  regulated  re- 
ligious teaching  in  public  elementary 
schools.  It  enacted  that  "  in  any 
school  provided  by  a  School  Board,  no 
religious  catechism  or  religious  formu- 
lary which  is  distinctive  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  shall  be  taught." 
When  the  County  Councils,  under  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  took  over  the 
old  Board  Schools,  religious  instruc- 
tion m  these  (the  "  provided  "  schools) 
still  had  to  be  undenominational,  but 
in  the  "  non-provided  "  schools  the 
managers,  though  in  receipt  of  grants 
from  public  funds,  were  allowed  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  given. 

Coxcomb.  An  empty-headed,  vain 
person.  The  ancient  licensed  jesters 
were  so  called  because  they  wore  a 
cock's  comb  in  their  caps. 

Coxcombs,  an  ever  empty  race, 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace. 


Coxswain.  The  helmsman  of  a  boat  ; 
originally  the  swain  or  servant  of  a,  cock 
(see  COCK-BOAT).  The  old  spelling  of 
the  word  was  Cockswain. 

Coyne  and  Livery.  An  old  Irish  term 
for  food  and  entertainment  for  soldiers, 
and  forage  for  their  horses,  formerly 
exacted  from  private  persons  by  Irish 
chiefs  when  on  the  march.  Coyne  is 
Irish  coinnemh,  billeting,  or  one  bil- 
leted. 

Coys'tril.  A  term  of  reproach, 
meaning  a  low  fellow,  a  knave,  a 
varlet. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  coystril  that  wfll  not  drink  to  my 
niece  —Shakespeare  .  Twelfth  tfiyht,  I,  3 

It  is  a  variant  of  obsolete  custrel,  an 
attendant  on  a  knight,  which  seems  to 
be  connected  with  O.Fr.  cousttllier,  a 
soldier  armed  with  a  coustille,  ^.e.  a 
two-edged  dagger.  Every  soldier  in 
the  life-guards  of  Henry  VIII  was 
attended  by  a  man  called  a  coystrel  or 


Cozen*  To  cheat.  This  is  the  same 
word  as  cousin  ;  the  Fr.  cousmer  means 
"  to  sponge  on  "  as  well  as  "  to  call 
cousin  "  ;  and  in  England  a  person 
who  cozened  another  was  one  who  went 
and  stayed  at  his  house  and  lived  on 
him  just  because  they  were  "  cousins." 
See  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wwes,  iv, 
2,  amd  v,  5. 

Crab.  An  ill-tempered  fellow  ;  sour 
as  a  xcra"b-apple. 

To  catch  a  crab.    See  CATCH. 

Crack.  First-rate,  excellent,  quite 
at  the  top  of  its  class  ;  something  that 
is  "  cracked  up  "  (see  below),  as  a 
crack  regiment,  a  crack  hand  of  cards, 
a  first-rate  player,  etc.  Formerly  the 
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Cracker 
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word   was  used  substantively  for   a 
lively  young  fellow,  a  wag: — 

Indeed,  la  1  'tis  a  noble  child  ,  a  crack,  madam 
Shakespeare     Ooriolanus,  i,  3 

A  gude  crack.  In  Scottish  dialect,  a 
good  chat  or  conversation,  also  a  good 
talker. 

WT  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary , 
And  unco  tales,  an*  fuunie  Jokes— 
Their  sports  were  cheap  an1  cheery 

Burns     HaUoween. 

To  be  a  gude  crack  was  essential  to  the  trade  of 

a   "puir  body"  of  the  more  esteemed  class — Scott 
Antiquary  (Introduction). 

Crac7c-bra^ned.  Eccentric ;  slightly 
mad. 

Cracked  pipkins  are  discovered  by 
their  sound.  Ignorance  is  betrayed  by 
speech. 

They  bid  you  talk— my  honest  song 
Bids  you  for  ever  hold  your  tongue , 
Silence  with  some  is  wisdom  most  profound — 
Cracked  pipkins  are  discovered  by  the  sound 

Peter  Pindar    Lord  B  and  TAt  Motion* 

In  a  crack.  Instantly.  In  a  snap  of 
the  fingers,  in  the  tune  taken  by  a 
crack  or  shot. 

Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 
They're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 

Will  all  be  here     »,,_..„  .  nfM  rt.M  T  . ,. 

jayron     jjon  i/won,  l,  cxxzvuu 

To  crack  a  bottle.  To  drink  one. 
The  allusion  is  to  drunken  frolics, 
when  the  bottles  and  glasses  were 
broken  during  the  bout.  Miss  Old- 
buck  says,  in  reference  to  the  same 
custom,  "  We  never  were  glass- 
breakers  in  this  house,  Mr.  Lovel " 
( Antiquary} ;  meaning  they  were  not 
bottle-crackers,  not  given  to  drunken 
orgies.  See  CRUSH. 

Bear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale. 
From  which  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale, 
Was  once  Toby  FUpot's,  a  thirsty  old  aoul 
As  e'er  cracked  a  bottle,  or  fathomed  a  bowl. 

O'Keefe    Poor  SoWtr 

To  crack  a  cnb .  To  break  into  a  house 
as  a  thief.  See  CRIB.  Hence,  cracTcs- 
man,  a  burglar. 

To  crack  up*  To  praise  highly,  to 
eulogize. 

We  find  thf.m  cracking  up  the  country  they  belong  to, 
no  matter  how  absurd  may  be  the  boast. — Jot  Pay* 
Sjf  Proxy,  olu  i. 

Cracker.  In  Aim  erica  a  biscuit, 
especially  a  thin  brittle  biscuit  that 
easily  cracks,  is  called  a  cracker;  in 
England  the  word  ia  used  for  a  small 
firework  (called  "  fire-cracker ",  in 
America),  and  for  the  ornamented 
"  bon-bon,"  in  use  at  Christmas  time 
and  at  children's  parties,  that  goes  off 
with  a  crack  when  pulled. 

Cracksman.  A  burglar.  See  To 
CRACK  A  CRIB  above. 

Cradle-holding.  A  name  given  to 
land  held  by  Borough-English  (g.v.) 

Craft.  Skill,  ability,  trade  (AJ3. 
crceft).  A  craftsman  is  ft  mechanic.  A 


'handicraft  is  manual  skill,  i  e.  mechan- 
ical skill ;  leechcraft  is  skill  m  medi- 
cine (A.S.,  Icece,  a  physician)  f  and 
before  crafty  adopted  its  bad  sense  it 
meant  merely  skilful,  ingenious. 

Small  craft.  Such  vessels  as  schoon- 
ers, sloops,  cutters,  and  so  on.  A  ship- 
builder was  at  one  time  the  prince  of 
craftsmen,  and  his  vessels  were  work  of 
craft  emphatically. 

Cram.  To  telljwhat  is  not  true.  A 
crammer,  an  untruth.  The  allusion  is 
to  stuffing  a  person  with  useless  rub- 
bish. 

Crambe  bis  cocta  (Lat.).  Literally, 
"  cabbage  boiled  twice  "  ;  figura- 
tively, a  well-worn  subject,  a  subject 
talked  out.  Juvenal  says,  "  Oc&tdit 
miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros  "  (vii, 
155),  alluding  to  the  Greek  proverb, 
"  Dts  krambs  thanatos."  See  CRAMBO 
below 

There  was  a  disadvantage  in  treading  ibis  Border  dis- 
trict, for  it  had  been  already  ransacked  by  the  author 
himself,  as  well  as  by  others ;  and,  unless  presented  under 
a  new  light,  was  likely  to  afford  ground  to  the  objection 
of  Crambe  bis  cocta.— Scott  TKs  Monastery  (Introduc- 
tion) 

Crambo.  A  game  which  consists  in 
someone  setting  a  line  which  another 
is  to  rhyme  to,  but  no  one  word  of  the 
first  line  must  occur  m  the  second. 
So  called  in  allusion  to  the  tag  from 
Juvenal  given  in  the  preceding  entry, 
which  has  been  translated : — 

Like  warmed  up  cabbage  served  at  each  repast 
The  repetition  wiio  ifo&  wretch,  at  Lssb. 

Dumb  crambo  is  a  similar  game,  but 
there  the  words  are  expressed  in  pan- 
tomime or  dumb  show.  Thus  if  "  cat " 
is  the  given  word,  the  pantomimists 
would  act  Bat,  Fat,  Hat,  Mat,  Pat, 
Eat,  Sat,  etc.,  till  the  chosen  word  is 


Cramp-ring.  A  ring  that  was  con* 
secrated  by  the  king  on  Good  Friday 
and  was  supposed  to  protect  the 
wearer  against  cramp,  "  falling  sick- 
ness," etc. 

Because  Goshawk  goes  in  a  shag-ruff  band,  -with  a  face 
sticking  up  In't  which  shows  like  an  agate  set  in  a  cramp- 
ring,  he  thinks  I'm  in  love  with  him.— JtfwWfeten .  The 
Roaring  Girl,  IV,  11  (1611) 

The  superstitious  use  of  cramp-rings,  as  a  preservative 
against  fits,  is  not  entirely  abandoned  ,  instances  occur 

crooked  a 


HunOf ed  of  TMngo*  (SuffcW),  JntrwL  (1838), 

To  scour  the  cramp-ring.  To  be  put 
into  fetters  ;  to  be  imprisoned.  The 
allusion  is  obvious. 

There'*  no  muckle  hazard  o*  scouring  the  cramp-rins. 
—ScoU    Gw  Manneriw*  ch.  mrllL 

Crank.  In  Elizabethan  thieves* 
slang,  an  Abram  man  (q.vj  j  so  called 
from  Ger.  krank  (sickly}.  Nowadays 
a  crank  is  a  person  with  a  mental 
.twist,  an  eccentric  person,  and  the 


Cranmer's  Bible 


Credit  Fonder 


name  is  obviously  an  extension  of  the 
mechanical  term. 

Cranmer's  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  THE 
ENGLISH. 

Cran'noek.  An.  Irish  measure  which, 
in  the  days  of  Edward  II,  contained 
either  eight  or  sixteen  pecks.  Curnock 
is  another  form,  of  the  word  :  this  was 
a  dry  measure  of  varying  capacity,  but 
usually  3  bushels  for  wheat,  4  bushels 
for  corn,  and  from  10  to  15  bushels  for 
coal,  lime,  etc. 

Cra'paud  or    Johnny  Crapaud.     A 

Frenchman  ;  according  to  Guillim's 
Display  of  Heraldry  (1611),  so  called 
from  a  device  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
France,  "  three  toads  (Fr.  crapauds) 
erect,  saltant."  See  FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

Lea  anciend  crapauds  prenderont 
Sara.  One  of  the  cryptic  "  pro- 
phecies "  of  Nostradamus  (1503-66). 
Sara  is  Aras  reversed,  and  when  the 
French  under  Louis  XIV  took  Aras 
from  the  Spaniards,  this  verse  was 
remembered. 

Grape.  A  scant  in  crape  is  twice  a 
saint  in  lawn.  (Pope:  Ep.  to  Cob- 
ham,  136.)  Crape  (a  sort  of  bomba- 
zine, or  alpaca)  is  the  stuff  of  which 
cheap  clerical  gowns  used  to  be  made, 
and  here  means  one  of  the  lower 
clergy  ;  "  lawn  "  refers  to  the  lawn 
sleeves  of  a  bishop,  and  here  means  a 
prelate.  A  good  curate  is  all  very 
well,  but  the  same  goodness  in  a 
bishop  is  exalted  as  something  note- 
worthy. 

Cratur.    A  drop  of  the  cratur.    See 


Cravat'.  This  neckcloth,  worn  by 
men,  was  introduced  into  France  in 
the  17th  century  by  Croatian  soldiers, 
and  was  called  from  their  national 
name,  Cravate  (O.Slav,  khruvat).  The 
Croats  guarded  the  Turkish  frontiers 
of  Austria,  and  when  France  organ- 
ized a  regiment  on  the  model  of  the 
Croats,  their  linen  neckcloths  were 
imitated,  and  the  regiment  was  called 
"  The  Boyal  Cravat." 

The  Bonny  Cravat.  An  old  pubhc- 
house  sign  at  Wbodchurch,  Kent  ;  a 
corruption  of  La  bonne  corvette.  Wood- 
church  was  noted  for  smuggling,  and 
the  *'  Bonnie  Cravat  "  was  a  smuggler's 
hostelry. 

To  wear  a  hempen  cravat  To  be 
hanged. 

Cra'ven.  In  M.E.  crauant,  the 
word  is  the  O.Fr  cravantj  pres  part. 
of  craver  or  crever,  to  burst  or  break, 
hence  to  be  overcome.  The  "  -en  "  is 
a  mistake  for  "  -ant  "  ;  it  makes  the 
word  look  like  a  past  participle  in- 
stead of  what  it  really  is,  a  present. 


When  controversies  were  decided  by 
an  appeal  to  battle,  the  combatants 
fought  with  batons,  and  if  the  accused 
could  either  kill  his  adversary  or  mam- 
tain  the  fight  till  sundown  he  was 
acquitted.  If  he  wished  to  call  off,  he 
cried  out  "  Craven  !  "  and  was  held 
infamous. 

Crawlers.    See  GROWLERS. 

Crawley.  Crooked  as  Crawley  or 
Crawley  brook,  a  river  in  Bedfordshire. 
That  part  called  the  brook,  which  runs 
into  the  Ouse,  is  so  crooked  that  a 
boat  would  have  to  go  eighty  miles 
in  order  to  make  a  progress  direct  of 
eighteen.  (Fuller:  Worthies.) 

Crayant.  The  name  given  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Chanticleer,  the  Cock, 
in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard  1he 
Fox.  Her  sisters  were  Coppen  and 
Cantart. 

Creaking  Doors  Hang  the  Longest. 

Delicate  persons  often  outlive  the 
more  robust.  Those  who  have  some 
personal  affliction,  like  the  gout,  often 
live  longer  than  those  who  have  no 
such  taint. 

Creature.  Whisky  or  other  spirits. 
A  contracted  form  of  "  Creature- 
comfort." 

"When,  lie  chanced  to  have  taken  an  overdose  of  the 
creature. — Sv  W  Scott  Guy  Mannering,  ch  xllv. 

A  drop  of  the  creature.  A  little 
whisky.  The  Irish  call  it  "  a  drop  of 
the  cratur." 

Creature-comforts.  Food  and  other 
things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
the  body.  Man  being  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  body  and  soul,  the  body  is  the 
creature,  but  the  soul  3S  the  *'  vital 
spark  of  heavenly  flame." 

Mr  Squeers  had  been  seeking  In  creature-comforts 
[brandy  and  water]  temporary  lorgetfulneas  of  his  un- 
pleasant situation.—: Dickens  Nicholat  Nickleby 

Credat  Judaeus  or  Credat  Judaeus 
Apella  (Horace:  Sat.  I,  v,  100).  Tell 
that  to  the  marines  ;  that  may  do  for 
Apella,  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it.  Who  Apella  was,  nobody  knows, 
but  Cicero  mentions  a  person  of  this 
name  in  Ad  AUicum  (12,  ep  19). 

Credence  Table.  The  table  near  the 
altar  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  are 
deposited  before  they  are  consecrated. 
In  former  times  food  was  placed  on  a 
credence-table  to  be  tasted  previously 
to  its  being  set  before  the  guests.  This 
was  done  to  assure  the  guests  that  the 
meat  was  not  poisoned*  (Ital.  cre- 
denza,  a  shelf  or  ibuffet  ) 

Credit  Foncier.  A  French  mortgage- 
loan  society,  licensed  to  borrow  money 
for  city  and  other  improvements  con- 
nected with  estates,  then*  security  be- 
ing the  local  rates.  Foncier  means 
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"  landed,"  as  impot  foneier  (land  tax), 
bien  foncwr  (landed  property),  and  so 
on. 

Credit  Mobilier.  A  French  loan 
society  on  personal  estate,  licensed  to 
take  part  in  trading  enterprises,  such 
as  railways,  and  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  stock-jobbers.  The  word 
mobiher  means  personal  property, 
general  stock,  as  bien  mobilwr  (per- 
sonal chattels),  mobilwr  vtf  et  mort 
(live  and  dead  stock). 

Credo.  Credo  gum  impossible  (Lat ), 
I  "believe  it  because  it  is  impossible* 
A  paradox  ascribed  to  St.  August  ne, 
but  founded  on  a  passage  in  Tertul- 
lian's  De  Carne  Chn8t^,  IV : — 

Crediblle  eat,  quia  Ineptum  est  .  .  cerium  eat 
qula  Impossiblle 

Cr&me  de  la  Cr£me  (Fr.)  Literally, 
"  cream  of  the  cream  *' ;  used  figura- 
tively for  the  very  choicest  part  of 
something  which  itself  is  very  choice. 

Cremo'na.  A  vioJm  of  the  greatest 
excellence  ;  so  called  from  Cremo'na, 
in  Lombardy,  where  in  the  17th  and 
early  18th  centuries  lived  violin  makers 
of  world-wide  notoriety,  such  as  An'- 
drea  Ama'ti  and  Antonio  his  son, 
Anto'nius  Stradiva'rius  his  pupil,  and 
Giuseppe  G-uarne'rms  the  pupil  of 
Stradiva'rius.  Cremona  has  long  since 
lost  its  reputation. 

In  eflvis  viva  slliil ,  cano'ra  jam  mor'tua  cano 

A  motto  on  a  Cremona 

Speechless,  alive,  I  heard  the  feathered  throng , 
Now,  being  dead,  I  emulate  their  song        M  0  & 

The  organ-stop  known  as  the  cre- 
mona  is  so  called  from  Ger.  Arwmm- 
hom,  crooked  horn.  It  is  a  reed  stop 
of  8 -foot  tone. 

The  Caledonian  Cremona.  See  FID- 
DLE, THE  SCOTCH. 

Cre'ole.  A  descendant  of  white 
people  born  in  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  the  West  Indies.  (Span,  cnadrtlo, 
diminutive  of  cnado,  bred,  brought  up, 
native  to  the  locality.)  Cp.  MULATTO. 

The  Creole  State.    Louisiana. 

Crep'idam.  Ne  supra  crepidam  sutor 
judicaret.  A  cobbler  should  stick  to 
his  last.  See  COBBLER. 

Cres'cent.  Tradition  says  that 
"  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander, 
meeting  with  great  difficulties  in  the 
siege  of  Byzan'tmm,  set  the  workmen 
to  undermine  the  walls,  but  a  crescent 
moon  discovered  the  design,  which 
miscarried  ;  consequently  the  Byzan- 
tines erected  a  statue  to  Diana,  and 
the  crescent  became  the  symbol  of  the 
state." 

Another  legend  is  that  Othman,  the 
Sultan,  saw  in  a  vision  a  crescent 
moon,  which  kept  increasing  till  its 


horns  extended  from  east  to  west, 
and  he  adopted  the  crescent  of  his 
dream  for  his  standard,  adding  the 
motto,  "  Donee  repleat  orbem." 

Crescent  City,  The.    New  Orleans,  in 

Louisiana,  U.S. 

Cres'cit.  Crescii  occulto  velut  arbor 
CBVO  (Horace:  Carmen  I,  xii,  45),  it 
grows  as  a  tree  grows  with  unnoticed 
growth*  Sainte  Beuve  applied  this 
line  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Crescit  sub  pon'dere  mrtus,  virtue 
thrives  best  in  adversity.  The  allusion 
is  to-  the  palm  tree,  which  grows 
better  when  pressed  by  an  incumbent 
weight. 

CresselTe.  A  wooden  rattle  used 
formerly  in  the  Catholic  Church  during 
Passion  Week,  instead  of  bells,  to  give 
notice  of  Divine  worship.  Supposed  to 
represent  the  rattling  in  the  throat  of 
Christ  while  hanging  on  the  cross. 

Cres'set.  A  beacon  light.  The  orig- 
inal cresset  was  an  open  metal  cup  at 
the  top  of  a  pole,  the  cup  being  filled 
with  burning  grease  or  oil.  Hence  the 
name ;  from  O.Fr.  craisse  (Mod.  Fr. 
grraisse),  grease. 

Cress'ida.  Daughter  of  Calchas,  a 
Grecian  priest,  beloved  by  Troilus 
(q.v.).  They  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to 
each  other,  and  as  pledges  of  their  vow 
Troilus  gave  the  maiden  a  sleeve,  and 
Cressid  gave  the  Trojan  prince  a  glove. 
Scarce  had  the  vow  been  made  when 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  agreed 
to.  Diomed  gave  up  three  Trojan 
princes,  and  was  to  receive  Cressid  in 
lieu  thereof.  Cressid  vowed  to  remain 
constant,  and  Troilus  swore  to  rescue 
her.  She  was  led  off  to  the  Grecian's 
tent,  and  soon  gave  all  her  affections 
to  Diomed — nay,  even  bade  him  wear 
the  sleeve  that  Troilus  had  given  her 
in  token  of  his  love. 

As  false 

As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth, 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf , 
Paid  to  the  hind,  or  step-dame  to  her  son , 
"  Tea,"  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
"  As  false  as  Cressid  " 

Shatosptare     TroOtu  and  Crentida.  ill,  2. 

Cresswell,  Madame.  A  woman  of 
infamous  character  who  bequeathed 
£10  for  a  funeral  sermon,  in  which 
nothing  ill  should  be  said  of  her.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  wrote  the  ser- 
mon, whic-b,  was  as  follows:  "  All  I 
shall  say  of  her  is  this — she  was  born 
well,  she  married  well,  lived  i&ell,  and 
died  well  ;  for  she  was  born  at  Shad- 
well,  married  to  Cress-well,  lived  at 
Cterken-well,  and  died  in  Bride- 
well." 

Crestfallen.  Dispirited.  The  allusion 
is  to  fighting  cocks,  whose  crest  fails 
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m  defeat  and  rises  rigid  and  of  a  deep 
red  colour  in  victory. 

Shall  X  seem  crest-fallen  In  xoy  lather's  sight  ? 

Shakespeare    Richard  11,  i,  1 

Crete.  Hound  of  Crete.  A  "blood- 
hound. 

Coupe  1e  gorge,  that's  the  word.    I  thee  defy  again, 
0  hound  of  Crete.          Shdketpeare .  Henry  V,  11, 1~ 

The  Infamy  of  Crete.    The  Minotaur 

(#•*>•)•  There  lay  stretched 

The  Infamy  of  Crete,  detested  brood 
Of  the  feigned  heifer 

.Dante .  Sett,  adi  (Gary's  translation) 

Cre'tlnlsm.  Mental  imbecility  ac- 
companied by  goitre.  So  called  -from 
the  Cretins  of  the  Alps.  The  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Christian  (Chretien),  be- 
cause, being  tfeptized,  and  only  idiots, 
they  were  washed  from  original  sin," 
and  incapable  of  actual  sin.  Simi- 
larly, idiots  are  called  innocents.  (Fr. 
cre-tin.) 

Crewel  Garters.  Garters  made  of 
worsted  or  yarn. 

Ha  I   ha  1   look,  he  wears  cruel  garters 

Shakespeare     King  Lear,  11,  4, 

The  resemblance  in  sound  between 
crewel  and  cruel  formerly  gave  rise  to 
many  puns,  eg  — 

Wearing  of  silk,  why  art  thou  so  cruel  ? 

Woman's  a,  Weathercock  (1612) 

Crib.  Thieves'  slang  for  a  house  or 
dwelling,  as  "  Stocking  Crib "  (a 
hosier's  shop),  "  Thimble  Crib "  (a 
silversmith's)  ;  also  «lang  for  a  petty 
theft,  and  for  a  translation  from  Latin, 
Greek,  etc.,  surreptitiously  used  by 
schoolboys  in  doing  their  lessons.  To 
enb  is  to  pilfer  or  purloin,  and  to  copy 
someone  else's  work  without  acknow- 
ledging it,  to  plagiarize. 

The  word  originally  denoted  a  man- 
ger with  bars  ;  hence  its  application 
to  a  child's  cot. 

To  crack  a  crib.    See  CRACK. 

Cricket.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
game  appears  to  be  the  reference  in  the 
Guild  Merchant  Book  of  Guildford, 
dated  1598,  when  John  Denwick  of 
Guldeford,  being  then  about  fifty-nine 
years  of  age,  deposed  that  he  had 
known  a  certain  parcel  of  land  "  for 
the  space  of  Fyfty  years  and  more," 
and  that  "  hee  and  several  of  his  fel- 
lowes  did  runne  and  play  there  at 
Creckett  and  other  plaies ' '  when  he  was 
a  scholar  at  the  Guildford  Free  School. 
This  would  take  the  game  back  to  the 
end  of  Henry  VIIFs  reign,  and  it  was 
certainly  a  Wykehamist  game  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1700  two  stumps  were  used  24 
inches  apart  and  12  inches  high,  with 
long  bails  atop  A  middle  stump  was 
added  by  the  Hambledon  Club  in  1775, 
and  the  height  of  the  stumps  was 


raised  to  22  inches,  the  present  height. 
The  length  of  run  is  22  yards. 

The  first  cricket  club  was  the  Ham- 
bledon, which  practically  came  to  an 
end  in  1791,  but  existed  in  name  till 
1825. 

The  word  crtcket  is  probably  from 
A.S.  eric,  cryec,  a  staff,  and  is  thus 
connected  with  crutch. 

Merry  as  a  cricket.     See  GBIG. 

Gritey.  An  exclamation ;  a  mild 
oath ;  originally  a  euphemistic  modi- 
fication of  Chnst. 

Crillon.  Where  wert  thou,  Crillon  ? 
Crillon,  surnamed  the  Brave,  in  his  old 
age  went  to  church,  and  listened  in- 
tently to  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion. 
In  the  middle  of  the  narrative  he  grew 
excited,  and,  unable  to  contain  nun- 
self,  cried  out,  "  Ou  ^tais-tu,  Crillon  1  " 
("What  were  you  about,  Crillon,  to 
allow  of  such  things  as  these  ?) 

Crillon  (1541-1615)  was  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  the  16th  century. 
He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ivry  (1590), 
and  was  entitled  by  Henri  IV  "le 
brave  des  braves  " 

Henri  IV,  after  the  battle  of  Axglves  (1589),  wrote  to 
Crlllon  "  Prend-toi,  brave  Crillon,  naut  avont  vaineu  d 
Argues,  el  to  n'y  toah  pat,"  This  letter  has  become 
proverbial. 

Crimen  Isesse  Majestatls  (Lat.).  High 
treason.  See  LifcsE  MAJEST& 

Crimp.  A  decoy  ;  especially  one  of 
those  riverside  pests  who  purport  to 
supply  ships  with  sailors,  but  who  are 
in  league  with  public-houses  and  low- 
class  lodging-houses,  into  which  they 
decoy  the  sailors  and  relieve  them  of 
their  money  under  one  pretence  or 
another. 

Crip'ple.  Slang  for  a  battered  or 
bent  sixpence  ;  so  called  because  it  is 
hard  to  make  it  go. 

Crlp'plegate.  This  district  in  the 
City  of  London  was  so  called  before 
the  Conquest  from  the  number  of 
cripples  who  resorted  thither  to  beg, 
because  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Giles  (q.v.)t  the  patron  of  cripples 
(Stow).  Churches  dedicated  to  this 
saint  are  common  in  the  suburbs  of 
large  towns,  as  St.  Giles  of  Norwich, 
Cambridge,  Salisbury,  etc. 

Crlsh'na.    See  KRISHNA. 

Crisis  properly  means  the  "  ability 
to  judge?'  Hippoc 'rates  said  that  all 
diseases  had  their  periods,  when  the 
humours  of  the  body  ebbed  and  flowed 
like  the  tide  of  the  sea.  These  tidal 
days  he  called  crihcal  days,  and  the  tide 
itself  a  crisis,  because  it  was  on  these 
days  the  physician  could  determine 
whether  the  disorder  was  taking  a 
good  or  a  bad  turn.  The  seventh  and 
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all  its  multiples  were  critical  days  of 
a  favourable  character.  (Gr.  krin&in, 
to  decide  or  determine.) 

Crispin.  A  shoemaker.  St.  Crispin 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  was  therefore 
chosen  for  the  patron  saint  of  the 
craft.  It  is  said  that  two  brothers, 
Crispin  and  Crispian,  born  in  Home, 
went  to  Soissons,  in  France  (303  A.t>.)} 
to  propagate  the  Christian  religion, 
and  maintained  themselves  wholly  by 
making  and  mending  shoes.  Probably 
the  tale  is  fabulous,  for  crepis  is  Greek 
for  a  shoe,  Latin  crepid-a,  and  St. 
Crepis  or  Crepid  became  Orepin  and 
Crespin. 

St.  Crispin's  Day.  October  25th, 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Shakespeare  makes  Crispin  Crispian 
one  person,  and  not  two  brothers. 
Hence  Henry  V  says  to  his  soldiers — 

And  Crispm  Crteptan  shall  ne'er  go  by  . 
But  we  In  it  shall  be  remembered 

Henry  V,  lv,  3 

St.  Crispin's  holiday.  Every  Mon- 
day, with  those  who  begin  the  work- 
ing week  on  Tuesday  ;  a  no-work  day 
with  shoemakers. 

St.  Crispin's  lance.  A  shoemaker's 
awl. 

Criss-cross  row.    See  CHBISS-CROSS. 

Criterion.  A  standard  to  judge  by 
(Gr.  Jcrinein,  to  judge  ) 

Critic.  A  judge  ;  an  arbiter.  (Gr. 
Jcrinein,  to  judge,  to  determine.) 

A  captious,  malignant  critic  is  called 
a  Zoilus  (?.1?.). 

"  And  what  of  this  new  book  the  whole  world  makes 
such  a  rout  about  ?  "  "  Oh,  it  is  out  of  all  plumb,  my 
lord ,  quite  an  irregular  thing  I  not  one  of  the  angles  at 
the  iour  corners  is  a  right  angle.  I  had  my  rule  and  com* 
passes  in  my  pocket "  "  Excellent  critic  I  " 

"  And  for  the  epic  poem  your  lordship  bade  me  look 
at,  upon  taking  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth 
of  it,  and  trying  them  at  home  upon  an  exact  scale  of 
Bossu's  [Bossut's],  'tis  out,  my  lord  In  every  one  of 
jta  dimensions"  "Admirable  connoisseur t "—Sterna 
ffrittram  Shandy,  voL  ill,  ch.  xtt. 

The  abb<§  Charles  Bossut  (1730-1814) 
was  a  noted  mathematician  and 
geometer. 

Prince  of  critics.  Aristarchus,  of  By- 
zantium, who  compiled  the  rhapsodies 
of  Homer.  (B.C.  2nd  cent.) 

Stop-watch  critics. 

"  And  how  did  Garrick  speak  the  soliloquy  last  night  ?  ** 
"  Oh,  against  all  rule,  my  lord,  most  ungrammatically 
Betwixt  the  substantive  and  the  adjective*  which  should 
agree  together  in  number,  case,  and  gender,  he  made  a 
breach,  thus—stopping  as  If  the  point  wanted  settling , 
and  betwixt  the  nominative  case,  which,  your  lordship 
knows,  should  govern  the  verb,  he  suspended  his  voice  in 
the  epilogue  a  dozen  times,  three  seconds  and  three-fifths 
by  a  stop-watch,  nay  lord,  each  time."  "Admirable 
grammarian  1 "  "  But  in  suspending  his  voice  was  the 
sense  suspended  likewise  ?  Did  no  expression  of  attitude 
or  countenance  fill  up  the  chasm  ?  Was  the  eye  silent  ? 
Did  you  narrowly  look ?  "  "I  looked  only  at  the  stop 
watch,  my  lord  '*  "  Excellent  observer  1  " — Slernv 
Trislram,  Shandy,  vol  iii,  ch.  xiL 

Croak'er.  A  raven,  so  called  from 
its  croak  ;  one  who  takes  a  despond- 


ing view  of  things.    Goldsmith,  in  his 
Good-natured  Man,  has  a  character  so 

named. 

Croakumshire.  Northumberland  is 
so  called  from  the  peculiar  croaking  of 
the  natives  in  speaking.  This  is  especi- 
ally observable  in  Newcastle  and  Mor- 
peth,  where  the  people  are  said  to  be 
born  with  a  burr  in  their  throats, 
which  prevents  their  giving  effect  to 
the  letter  r. 

Croc'odifo.  A  symbol  of  deity 
among  the  Egyptians,  because,  says 
Plutarch,  it  is  the  only  aquatic  animal 
which  has  its  eyes  covered  with  a  thin 
transparent  membrane,  by  reason  of 
which  at  sees  and  is  not  seen,  as  God 
sees  all,  Himself  not  being  seen.  To 
this  he  subsequently  adds  another 
reason,  saying,  "  The  Egyptians  wor- 
ship God  symbolically  in  the  crocodilet 
that  being  the  only  animal  without  a 
tongue,  like  the  Divine  Logos,  which 
standeth  not  in  need  of  speech."  (  De 
Iside  et  Osiride,  vol.  ii,  p.  381.) 

Achilles  Tatras  says,  r'  The  number 
of  its  teeth  equals  the  number  of  days 
in  a  year."  Another  tradition  is,  that 
during  the  seven  days  held  sacred 
to  Apis,  the  crocodile  will  harm  no 
one. 

Crocodile's  tears.  Hypocritical  tears. 
The  tale  is,  that  crocodiles  moan  and 
sigh  like  a  person  in  deep  distress,  to 
allure  travellers  to  the  spot,  and  even 
shed  tears  over  their  prey  while  in  the 
act  of  devouring  it. 

As  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers. 

sptare     2  JSenry  VI,  iii,  1 


Crocum  in  Ciliclam  ferre.  To  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle.  See  COAL.  As 
Cilicia  aboundjsrwith  saffron,  to  send  it 
there  would  be  needless  and  extrava- 
gant excess.  For  a  similar  phrase, 
see  ALCINOO. 

Croesus.  Rich  as  Croesus.  Croesus, 
King  of  Lydia  (B.C.  560-546),  was  so 
rich  and  powerful  that  all  the  wise 
men  of  Greece  were  drawn  to  his 
court,  and  his  name  became  proverbial 
for  wealth. 

Cromlech.  A  megalithic  monument 
of  prehistoric  times,  consisting  of  a 
large  flat  stone  resting  on  two  or  more 
others,  like  a  table  (Welsh  crom,  bent  ; 
llecht  a  flat  stone).  They  are  probably 
the  uncovered  remains  of  sepulchral 
chambers  or  cairns. 

Weyland  Smith's  cave  (Berkshire), 
Trevethy  Stone  (Cornwall),  Kit's  Ooty 
House  (Kent),  are  examples,  and  there 
are  others  at  Plas  Newydd  (Anglesey) 
and  in  Cornwall  ;  not  a  few  are  found 
m  Ireland,  as  the  "  killing-stone  "  in 
Louth.  In  Brittany,  where  they  am 
known  as  dolmens  (qv.),  Denmark, 
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Germany,   and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe,  cromlechs  are  to  be  found. 

Cromwell's  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  THE 
ENGLISH. 

Crone.  From  Old  North  Pr.  car  one, 
&  wo*rn-out  horse,  which  gives  m  Mod. 
Fr.  caroffne,  a  contemptuous  word  for 
a  woman.  It  is  from  Lat.  caro,  flesh, 
and  is  so  connected  with  carrwn. 
Crone  was  also  applied  to  an  old  ewe, 
and  in  this  case  is  direct  from  Mid. 
Dutch,  kronie,  karonie,  an  old  sheep, 
which  has  the  same  origin  as  carone. 
Take  up  the  bastard ,  take  't  up,  I  say ;  give  't  to 
thy  crone  — Shakespeare  Winter' t  Tale,  ii,  3 

Cro'nian  Sea.  The  north  polar  sea  ; 
so  called  from  Cronos.  Phny  says, 
"A  Thule  WHAMS  diei>  nawgaho'ne'  mar£ 
concretum,  a  nonnullis  cronium  ap- 
pella'tur."  (Nat  Huit.,  iv,  16.) 

As  -when  two  polar  -winds  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea 

Milton  •  Paradise  Loti,  x,  290 

Cronos  or  Cronus.    See  KBONOS. 

Cro'ny.  A  familiar  friend.  An  old 
crony  is  'an  intimate  of  tames  gone  hy. 
The  word  was  originally  (17th  cent.) 
University  slang,  and  seems  to  have 
no  connexion  with  crone  (q.v.) ;  it  may 
be  from  Gr.  kronws,  long-lasting 
(Jcronos,  time),  meaning  a  long-lasting 
friend. 

Crook.  By  hook  or  crook.  See 
HOOK. 

There  is  a  crook  in  the  lot  of  every  one. 
There  is  vexation  bound  up  in  every 
person's  lot  of  life,  a  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  of  every  house.  A  crook  in 
a  stick  is  a  bend,  a  part  where  the  stick 
does  not  run  straight,  hence  a  *'  shep- 
herd's crook.'*  When  lots  were  drawn 
by  bits  of  stick,  it  was  desirable  to  get 
sticks  which  were  smooth  and  straight ; 
but  one  without  a  crook,  knot,  or  some 
other  defect  is  rare.  Thomas  Boston 
(1076-1732)  published  a  sermon  en- 
titled The  Crook  vn,  the  Lot. 

Crooked  as  Crawley.    See  CBAWLEY. 

Crop  Up  (or)  Out.  To  rise  out  of,  to 
appear  at  the  surface.  A  mining  term 
Strata  which  rise  to  the  surface  are 
said  to  crop  out.  We  also  say,  such 
and  such  a  subject^  crops  up  from 
time  to  time — i.e.  rises  to  the  sur- 
face ;  such  and  such  a  thing  crops  out 
of  what  you  were  saying  —  v.e.  is 
apropos  thereof. 

Cropper.  He  came  a  cropper.  He 
fell  head  over  heels.  To  get  a  cropper. 
To  get  a  bad  fall.  "  Neck  and  crop  " 
means  altogether,  and  to  "  come  a 
cropper"  is  to  come  to  the  ground 
neck  and  crop. 

Croquemitaine.  A  hobgoblin,  an 
evil  sprite  or  ugly  monster,  used  by 


French  nurses  to  frighten  their  charges 
into  good  behaviour.  In  1863  M. 
L'Epme  published  a  romance  with  this 
title,  telling  the  story  of  a  god-daughter 
of  Charlemagne  whom  he  called  "  Mi- 
tame."  It  was  translated  by  Tom 
Hood  (the  Younger). 

Crore.  In  India,  a  hundred  lacs  of 
rupees.  See  LAC. 

Crosier  (from  late  Lat.  croc-m  ;  con- 
nected with  our  crook  ;  confused  with 
Fr.  croister  from  crots,  Lat.  cm®,  cntcis, 
a  cross ) .  The  pastoral  staff  of  an  abbot 
or  bishop,  and  sometimes  (but  in- 
correctly) applied  to  an  archbishop's 
staff,  which  terminates  in  a  floriated 
cross,  while  a  bishop's  crosier  has  a 
curved,  bracken-like  head. 

A  bishop  turns  Its  staff  oidieardt,  to  denote  his  wider 
Authority ;  an  abbot  (whose  staff  is  the  same  as  a  bishop's) 
carries  it  turned  inwardt,  to  show  that  bis  Jurisdiction  Is 
limited  to  his  own  inmates.  When  walking  with  a  bishop 
an  abbot  covers  his  staff  with  a  veil  hanging  from  the 
knob,  to  show  that  his  authority  is  veiled  in  the  presence 
of  his  superior 

Cross.  The  cross  is  not  solely  a 
Christian  symbol,  originating  with  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer.  In 
Carthage  it  was  used  for  ornamental 
purposes ;  runic  crosses  were  set  up 
by  the  Scandinavians  as  boundary 
marks,  and  were  erected  over  the 
graves  of  kings  and  heroes  ;  Cicero 
tells  us  (De  Dfanatwne,  11,  27,  and  80, 
81)  that  the  augur's  staff  with  which 
they  marked  out  the  heaven  was  a 
cross  ;  the  Egyptians  employed  the 
same  as  a  sacred  symbol,  and  two  buns 
marked  with  the  cross  were  discovered 
at  Hercula'neum.  It  was  a  sacred 
symbol  among  the  Aztecs  long  before 
the  landing  of  Cortes  ;  in  Cozumel 
it  was  an  object  of  worship ;  vm 
Tabasco  it  symbolized  the  god  of 
ram ;  and  in  Palinque  it  is  sculptured 
on  the  walls  with  a  child  held  up 
adoring  it. 

The  cross  is  not  only  a  Christian,  symbol,  it  -was  also  a 
Mexican  symbol.  It  was  one  of  the  emblems  of  Quetzal* 
coatt,  as  lord  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  four 
winds  that  blow  therefrom. — Fiske  Discovery  of  America, 
vol.ji,ch  vlIL 

The  cross  of  the  crucifixion  is 
legendarily  said  to  have  been  made  of 
four  sorts  of  wood  (palm,  cedar,  olive, 
and  cypress),  to  signify  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Ligna  cruds  palma,  cedrus,  cupreasus,  ol'lva. 

In  his  Monasteries  of  the  Levant 
(1849)  Ourzon  gives  the  legend  that 
Solomon  cut  down  a  cedar  and  buried 
it  on  the  spot  where  the  pool  of 
Bethes'da  stood  later.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  crucifixion,  this  cedar  floated 
to  the  surface  of  the  pool,  and  was 
employed  as  the  upright  of  tht 
Saviour's  cross. 
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It  is  said  that  Constantino,  on  his 
march  to  Home,  saw  a  luminous  cross 
in  the  sky,  in  the  shape  and 
with  the  motto  In  hoc  vinces, 
by  this  [sign]  conquer.  In  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Saxa 
Rubra  (312)  a  vision  appeared 
to  the  Emperor  in  his  sleep, 
commanding  him  to  inscribe  the 
cross  and  the  motto  on  the  shields  of 
his  soldiers.  He  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  vision,  and  prevailed.  The  mono- 
gram is  XPtcrroy  (Christ).  See  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xx. 

This  may  be  called  a  standing  legend ,  for,  besides  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  and  the  Dannebrog  (?  v ),  there  is  the 
story  concerning  Don  Alonzo  before  the  battle  of  Ourique 
Jn  1139,  when  the  figure  of  a  cross  appeared  in  the  eastern 
sky,  Christ,  suspended  on  it,  promised  the  Christian 
king  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Moors  -were  totally 
routed  This  legend  Is  commemorated  by  Alonzo's 
device,  to  a  field  argent  five  escutcheons  azure,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  each  escutcheon  being  charged  with  five 
bezants,  in  memory  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  See 
LABAETOL 

The  Invention  of  the  Cross.  A  church 
festival  held  on  May  3rds  in  commem- 
oration of  the  discovery  (Lat.  invenire, 
to  discover)  of  the  Cross  (326)  by  St. 
Helena  (q.v.).  At  her  direction,  after 
a  long  and  difficult  search  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(which  had  been  over-built  with 
heathen  temples),  the  remains  of  the 
three  buried  crosses  were  found.  These 
were  applied  to  a  sick  woman,  and 
that  which  effected  her  cure  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  True  Cross.  The  Em- 
press had  this  enclosed  in  a  silver 
shrine  (after  having  carried  a  large 
piece  to  Borne),  and  deposited  in  a 
church  that  was  built  on  the  spot  for 
the  purpose. 

In  heraldry,  as  many  as  285  varie- 
ties of  cross  have  been  recognized,  but 
the  twelve  in  ordinary  use,  and  from 
which  the  others  are  derived,  are: — 
(1)  The  ordinary  cross  ;  (2)  the  cross 
humette,  or  couped ;  (3)  the  cross 
urde,  or  pointed  ;  (4)  the  cross  potent ; 
(5)  the  cross  crosslet ;  (6)  the  cross 
botonne,  or  tren6  ;  (7)  the  cross  mo- 
line  ;  (8)  the  cross  potence ;  (9)  the  cross 
fleury  ;  (10)  the  cross  pate  ;  (11)  the 
Maltese  cross  (or  eight-pointed  cross)  ; 
(12)  the  cross  clechS  and  fitche. 

As  a  mystic  symbol  the  number  of 
crosses  may  be  reduced  to  four : 

The  Greek  cross  (+),  found  on 
Assyrian  tablets,  Egyptian  and  Per- 
sian monuments,  and  on  Etruscan 
pottery. 

The  crux  decussdta  (x),  generally 
called  St.  Andrew's  cross.  Quite  com- 
mon in  ancient  sculpture. 

The  Latin  cross  ( f ),  or  crux 
immiss7.  This  symbol  is  found  on 
coins,  monuments,  and  medals  long 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The   tau  cross    (T)»  op    crux 


missa.     Very    ancient    indeed,    and 
supposed  to  be  a  phallic  emblem. 

The  tau  cross  with  a  handle  (f), 
or  crux  ansata,  is  common  to 
several  Egyptian  deities,  as  Isis, 
Osiris,  etc.  ;  and  is  the  emblem 
of  immortality  and  life  generally. 
The  circle  signifies  the  eternal  pre- 
server of  the  world,  and  the  T  is  the 
monogram  of  Thoth,  the  Egyptian 
Mercury,  meaning  wisdom. 


As  cross  as  a  bear  unth  a  sore  head, 
as  the  tongs,  as  two  sticks.  Common 
phrases  used  of  one  who  is  very  vexed, 
peevish,  or  cross.  The  allusions  are 
obvious 

Everyone  must  bear  Ms  own  cross. 
His  own  burden  or  troubles.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  the  law  that  the  person 
condemned  to  be  crucified  was  to 
carry  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. 

Hot  cross  buns.    See  BUNS. 

On  the  cross.  Not  "  on  the  square," 
not  straightforward.  To  get  anything 
"^on  the  cross  "  is  to  get  it  unfairly  or 
dishonestly.  To  go  or  get  on  the  cross 
is  to  drift  into  bad  ways,  not  to  act 
honestly  or  not  to  go  straight. 

It's  hard  lines  to  think  a  fellow  must  grow  up  and  get 
on  the  cross  in  spite  of  himself,  and  come  to  the  gaELow  a 
foot  at  last,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.-— JSoWretwod 
Robbery  Under  Arms,  ch.  viii 

The  judgment  of  the  cross.  An  ordeal 
instituted  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
The  plantiff  and  defendant  were  re- 
quired to  cross  their  arms  upon  their 
breast,  and  he  who  could  hold  out  the 
longest  gained  the  suit 

To  cross  it  off  or  out  To  cancel  it 
by  running  your  pen  across  it.  To 
cancel  (qv.)  means  to  mark  it  with 
lattice  lines,  to  make  crosses  all  over  it. 

To  cross  swords.  To  fight  a  duel ; 
metaphorically,  to  meet  someone  in 
argument  or  debate. 

To  cross  the  hand.  Fortune  tellers 
of  the  gipsy  race  always  bid  their 
dupe  to  "  cross  their  hand  with  a  bit 
of  silver."  This,  they  say,  is  for  luck. 
Of  course,  the  sign  of  the  cross  warded 
off  witches  and  all  other  evil  spirits, 
and,  as  fortune-telling  belongs  to  the 
black  arts,  the  palm  is  signed  with  a 
cross  to  keep  off  the  wiles  of  the 
devil.  "  You  need  fear  no  evil, 
though  I  am  a  fortune-teller,  if  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross  you  exorcise  the 
evil  spirit." 

To  cross  the  line — i.e.  the  equator. 
To  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  equa- 
tor. It  is  still  the  custom  on  board 
ship  to  indulge  tn  sports,  merrymaking, 
and  horseplay  when  crossing  the  line, 
and  those  who  are  doing  it  for  the  first 
time  are  usually  subjected  to  humor- 
ous indignities.  Cp.  AMBASSADOR, 
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Cross  and  Ball.  The  orb  of  royalty 
is  a  sphere  or  ball  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  an  emblem  of  empire  introduced 
in.  representations  of  our  Saviour.  The 
cross  stands  above  the  ball,  to  signify 
that  the  spiritual  power  is  above  the 
temporal. 

Cross  and  Pile.  The  obverse  and  re- 
verse sides  of  a  coin,  head  and  tail ; 
hence,  money  generally,  pitch  and  toss. 
etc.  Pile  is  French  for  the  reverse  of 
a  coin,  and  the  other  side  for  centuries 
was  marked  with  a  cross. 

A  man.  may  now  Justifiably  throw  up  cross  and  pile  lor 
hlfl  opinions. — Locke  Human  Understanding 

Marriage  Is  worse  than  cross  I  win,  pile  you  lose 
ShadtseO,    JSptom  WeUt 

I  have  neither  cross  nor  pile.  Not  a 
penny  in  the  world.  The  French 
phrase  is,  "  N'avoir  ni  croix  ni  pile." 

Whactun  had  neither  cross  nor  pile. 

.Buffer    £ udibrat,  pt.  it,  3 

Cross-bench.  Seats  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  rest  of  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  intended  for  those  mem- 
bers who  are  independent  of  any  re- 
cognized party.  Hence,  cross-bencher, 
an  independent,  and  the  cross-bench 
mind,  an  unbiased  or  neutral  mind. 

Crossbill.  The  red  plumage  and  the 
curious  bill  (the*  horny  sheaths  of 
which  cross  each  other  obliquely)  of 
this  bird  are  accounted  for  by  a 
mediaeval  fable  which  says  that  these 
distinctive  marks  were  bestowed  on  the 
bird  by  the  Saviour  at  the  Crucifixion, 
as  a  reward  for  its  having  attempted 
to  pull  the  nails  from  the  Cross  with 
its  beak.  Schwenckfeld  in  1603 
(TheriotropTiewn  Silesia)  gave  the 
fable  in  the  Latin  verses  of  Johannes , 
Major  ;  but  it  would  be  better  known 
to  English  readers  through  Long- 
fellow's translation  ("  The  Legend  of 
the  Crossbill  ")  from  the  German  of 
Julius  Mosen. 

Cross-biting.  Cheating ;  properly, 
cheating  one  who  has  been  trying  to 
cheat  you — biting  in  return.  Hence, 
cross-biter,  a  swindler.  Laurence  Cross- 
biter  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
rogues  in  Cock  LoreWs  Bote  (q.v.). 

Cross-bones.  See  SKULL  AND  CROSS- 
BONES. 

Cross-grained.  Patchy,  ill-tem- 
pered, self-willed.  Wood  must  be 
worked  with  the  grain ;  when  the 
grain  crosses  we  get  a  knot  or  curling, 
which  is  hard  to  work  uniform. 

Cross-legged  Knights.  Crusaders 
were  generally  represented  on  their 
tombs  with  crossed  legs. 

Sometimes  the  figure  on  the  tomb  of  a  knight  has  his  legs 
cro  eed  at  the  ankles,  this  meant  that  the  knight  went  one 
crusade.    If  the  legs  are  crossed  at  the  knees,  he  went 
twice;  if  at  the  thighs  he  went  three  timw.—J)itcMMd 
Ow  ViQaffet,  1889 


To  dine  with  the  cross-legged  knights. 
See  DINE. 

Cross-patch.  A  disagreeable,  ill- 
tempered  person,  male  or  female. 
Patch  (q.v J  is  an  old  name  for  a  fool, 
and  with  the  meaning  "  fellow  "it  is 
common  enough  in  Shakespeare,  as  a 
"  scurvy  patch,"  a  "  soldier's  patch," 
"  "What  patch  is  made  our  porter  ?  " 
"  a  crew  of  patches, "  etc. 

Cross-patch,  draw  the  latch, 

Sit  by  the  fire  and  spin , 
Take  a  cup,  and  drink  It  up, 

Then  call  your  neighbours  in. 

Old  2fwt fry  Rhyme. 

Cross  questions.  Cross  questions  and 
crooked  answers.  A.  parlour  game 
which  consists  in  giving  ludicrous  or 
irrelevant  answers  to  simple  questions. 
Hence,  the  phrase  is  used  of  one  who 
is  "  hedging,'*  or  trying  by  his  an- 
swers to  conceal  the  truth  when  he  is 
being  questioned. 

Cross-roads.  All  (except  suicides) 
who  were  excluded  from  holy  rites 
were  piously  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  erected  on  the  public  road,  as 
the  place  next  in  sanctity  to  conse- 
crated ground.  Suicides  were  igno- 
miniously  buried  on  the  highway, 
generally  at  a  crossing,  with  a  stake 
driven  through  their  body. 

Our  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it  a  felo  de-se, 
And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if  you  will,  does 
it  matter  to  me  ?  Tennyson,    Despair. 

Cross-row.  Short  for  CHBISS-CROSS- 
BOW. 

Croto'na's  Sage.  Pytha'goras.  So 
called  because  at  Crotona  he  estab- 
lished his  chief  school  of  philosophy 
(about  B.C.  530).  Such  success  fol- 
lowed his  teaching  that  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  town  became  more  moral 
and  decorous  in  a  marvellously  short 
time. 

Crouehmas.    An  old  name  for  the 
festival  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross 
(May  3rd),  also  for  Rogation  Sunday 
and  Eogation  week.    "  Crouch  "  is  an 
old  word  for  cross,  especially  in  its 
religious  signification  ;  from  Lat.  crux. 
Prom  bull-cow  fast, 
Till  Crouchmas  be  past 

Tutter    May  Rtmem&raneet 

Croud.    See  CROWD. 

Crow.  A  crow  symbolizes  conten- 
tion, discord,  strife. 

As  the  crow  flies.  The  shortest  route 
between  two  given  places.  The  crow 
flies  straight  to  its  destination.  Cp, 
BEE-LINE. 

Jim  Crow.    See  Jra. 

/  must  pluck  a  crow  with  you  ;  I  have 
a  crow  to  pick  with  you.  I  am  dis- 
pleased with  you,  and  must  call  you 
to  account.  I  have  a  small  complaint 
to  make  against  you.  In  HowelTs 
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proverbs  (1659)  we  find  the  following, 
*'  I  have  a  goose  to  pluck  with  you," 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

If  a  crow  help  us  In,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  together 
—Shakespeare     Comedy  of  Errart,  UI,  1 
H  not,  resolve  before  we  go, 
That  you  and  I  must  pull  a  crow. 

JButier  '  HudibrM,  pt.  11,  2. 

To  crow  over  one.  To  exult  over  a 
vanquished  or  abased  person.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  cocks,  who  always  crow 
when  they  have  gained  a  victory. 

Crowd,  Croud,  or  drouth.     An  an- 

cient Celtic  species  of  fiddle  with  from 
three  to  six  strings  (Welsh  crwth). 
Hence  crowder,  a  player  on  a  crowd. 
The  last  noted  player  on  this  instru- 
ment was  John  Morgan,  who  died 
1720. 

Harke  how  the  minstrels  gin  to  shrill  aloud 

Their  merry  mustek  that  resounds  from  far 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud, 
That  well  agree  withooten  breach  or  jar 

Spenser    EpUhalamvm 

I  never  heard  the  olde  song  of  Percy  and  Duylat,  that 
I  found  not  my  heart  moored  more  then  with  a  trumpet 
and  yet  is  it  sung  but  by  some  blinde  Crouder,  with  no 
rougher  voyce,  then  rude  stile—  Sidney  Apoloyie  for 
Poettto 

Crowde'ro.  In  Butler's  poem,  one  of 
the  rabble  leaders  encountered  by 
Hudibras  at  a  bear-baiting.  The 
original  was  one  Jackson  or  Jephson,  a 
milliner,  of  the  New  Exchange,  Strand. 
He  lost  a  leg  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
fiddled  on  a  crowd  (q  v.)  from  alehouse 
to  alehouse  for  his  daily  bread. 

Crown.  In  heraldry,  nine  crowns 
are  recognized:  The  oriental,  the  tri- 
umphal or  imperial,  the  diadem,  the 
obsidional  crown,  the  civic,  the  crown 
vallery,  the  mural  crown,  the  naval, 
and  the  crown  celestial. 

Among  the  Bomans  of  the  Bepublic 
and  Empire  crowns  of  various  pat- 
terns formed  marks  of  distinction  for 
different  services  ;  the  principal  ones 
were  :  — 

The  blockade  crown  (eoro'na  obtvHonal-t*'),  presented 
to  the  general  who  liberated  a  beleaguered  army.  This 
was  made  of  grass  and  wild  flowers  gathered  from  the 
spot. 

A  camp  crown  (corona  cattreiue*)  was  given  to  him  who 
first  forced  his  way  Into  the  enemy's  camp  It  was  made 
of  gold,  and  decorated  with  palisades 

A  civic  crown  to  one  who  saved  a  cMs  or  Roman 
citizen  in  battle.  It  was  of  oak  leaves,  and  bore  the 
inscription,  H  O  C  8  —  <.«.  hottem  oeeW,  d'wtm  tarva'vtt 
(a  foe  he  «fewv  a  eWxen  toned) 

A  mural  erowii  was  given  to  that  man  who  first  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  town.  It  was  made  of  gold  and 
decorated  with  battlements 

A  naval  crown,  of  gold,  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
ships,  was  given  to  M*n  who  won  a  naval  victory 

Art  olive  crown  was  given  to  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle  In  some  way  not  specially  mentioned. 

An  ova'Uon  crown  (eoro'na  ova,  tic)  was  by  the  Romans 
given  to  a  general  in  the  case  of  a  lesser  victory.  It  was 
made  of  myrtle. 

A  triumphal  crown  was  by  the  Eomans  given  to  the 
general  who  obtained  a  triumph.  It  was  made  of  laurel 
or  bay  leaves.  Sometimes  a  massive  gold  crown  was  given 
to  a  victorious  general 


of  Agilulph,  King  of  Lombardy,  in  591, 
and  among  others  that  have  since 
been  crowned  with  it  are  Charlemagne, 
as  King  of  Italy  (774),  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg (the  Binperor  Henry  VII), 
as  King  of  Lombardy  (1311),  Freder- 
ick IV  (1452),  Charles  V  (1530),  and  in 
1805  Napoleon  put  it  on  his  head  with 
his  own  hands. 

In  1866,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
it  was  given  up  by  Austria  to  Italy  and 
was  replaced  in  the  cathedral  at  Monaa, 
where  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned, 
and  whence  it  had  been  taken  in  1859. 
The  crown  is  so  called  from  a  narrow 
band  of  iron  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  within  it,  said  to  be 
beaten  out  of  one  of  the  nails  used  at 
the  Crucifixion.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  nail  was  given  to  Constantine 
by  his  mother,  St.  Helena,  who  dis- 
covered the  cross.  The  outer  circlet  is 
of  beaten  gold,  and  set  with  precious 
stones. 

The  crown,  in  English  coinage,  is  a 
five-shilling  piece,  and  is  so  named 
from  the  French  denier  d  la  couronne, 
a  gold  coin  issued  by  Philip  of  Valois 
(1339)  bearing  a  large  crown  on  the 
obverse.  The  English  crown  was  a 
gold  coin  of  about  43J  grs.  till  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  except  for  a  silver 
crown  which  was  issued  in  the  last 
coinage  of  Henry  VIII  and  one  other 
of  Edward  VI. 

In  the  paper  trade,  crown  is  a  stan- 
dard size  of  printing  paper  measuring 
15  by  20  inches  ;  so  called  from  an 
ancient  watermark. 

Crown  Office,  The.  A  department 
of  the  Central  Office  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  consists  of  the  King's 
Coroner  and  Attorney,  who  is  also 
Master,  two  Assistant  Masters,  a  Chief 
Clerk,  and  some  minor  officials. 

Crown  of  the  East.  Antioch,  capital 
of  Syria,  which  consisted  of  four  walled 
cities,  encompassed  by  a  common  ram- 
part, that  'renrounded  them  like  a 
coronet." 

Crowner.  An  old  pronunciation  of 
"  coroner  "  (q.v.),  perhaps  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
Crown. 

The  crowner  h«£h  sat  on  her,  f"1*^  ^id1?  it 


The  won  crown  of  Lombardy  is  the 
crown  of  the  ancient  Longobardic 
kings.  It  was  used  at  t&e  coronation 


Crow's  Nest.  The  "look  out  *— 
generally  a  barrel  fixed  to  the  mast- 
head —  of  an  old-fashioned  whahng- 
ship. 

Cro'zier.    See  CBOSIER. 

Cru'cial.  A  cruciad  test  A  very 
severe  and  undeniable  one.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  a  fancy  of  Lord  Bacon's,  who 
said  that  two  different  <tfefrft«*ft  or 
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sciences  might  run  parallel  for  a  time, 
but  would  ultimately  cross  each  other  • 
thus,  the  plague  might  for  a  time  re- 
semble otner  diseases,  but  when  the 
bubo  or  boil  appeared,  the  plague 
would  assume  its  specific  character 
Hence  the  phrases  vnstan'tia  cruets  (a 
crucial  or  unmistakable  symptom),  a 
crucial  experiment,  example,  quesr 
tion,  etc.  Op.  CRUX. 

Cruel,  The.  Pedro,  King  of  Castile 
(1334,  1350-69). 

Cruel  garters.    See  CREWEL. 

Crummy.  In  obsolete  slang,  ex- 
pressive of  something  desirable,  as 
that's  crummy,  that's  jolly  good  ;  also 
meaning  plump,  well  developed,  as 
she's  a  crummy  woman,  a  fine,  hand 
some  woman.  Among  soldiers,  how- 
ever, the  word  has  always  meant 
lousy,  infested  with  lice,  and,  owing  to 
the  Great  War,  this  is  now  the  only 
meaning  attached  to  the  word. 

Crump.  "  Don't  you  unsh  you  may 
get  it,  Mrs.  Crump  2  "  Grose  says  Mrs. 
Crump,  a  farmer  s  wife,  was  invited  to 
dine  with  Lady  Coventry,  who  was 
very  deaf.  Mrs.  Crump  wanted  some 
beer,  but,  awed  by  the  purple  and 
plush,  said,  in  a  half -whisper,  *'  I  wish 
I  had  some  beer,  now."  Mr.  Flunkey, 
conscious  that  his  mistress  could  not 
hear,  replied  in  the  same  as^det  "  Don't 
you  wisn  you  may  get  it  ?  "  At  this 
the  farmer's  wife  rose  from  table  and 
helped  herself.  Lady  Coventry,  of 
course,  demanded  the  reason,  and  the 
anecdote  soon  became  a  standing  joke. 

Crumpet.    See  MUKPINS. 

Crusades.  Wars  undertaken  in  late 
medifiBval  times  by  Christians  against 
the  Turks  and  Saracens  for  the  re* 
covery  of  the  Holy  Land  and,  nomin- 
ally at  least,  for  the  honour  of  the 
cross.  Bach  nation  had  its  special 
colour,  which,  says  Matthew  Paris  (i, 
446),  was  red  for  Prance ;  white  for 
England ;  green  for  Flanders ;  for 
Italy  it  was  blue  or  azure  ;  for  Spain, 
gules;  for  Scotland,  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross ;  for  the  Knights  Templars,  red 
on  white. 

The  seven  principal  Crusades. 

(1)  1006-1100.    Preached  up  by  Peter  the  Hermit. 
Led  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  took  Jerusalem  and 
founded  a,  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine,  himself  be- 

(2)  1147-1149     At  the  instigation  of   St.  Bernard 
Led  by  Louis  VQ  and  the  Emperor  Conrad     It  -was  a 
failure* 

(3)  1189-1193     Led  by  Bichard  Zion&eort,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  Philip  Augustus     It  did  not  succeed  in 
recapturing  Jerusalem,  which  the  Mftha.mTyfAHn.na  had 
taken  in  1187 

(4)  1202-1204.    Led  by  Bald-win  of  Flanders  and  the 
Doge  of  Venice.    It  established  a  Latin  Empire  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

(5)  12-28-1229     Led  by  Frederick  H     Palestine  was 
ceded  to  Frederick,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Jerusalem 


(6)  1248  1254  and  (7)  12tf8 1270  Unsuccessful  ex- 
peditions undertaken  by  St  Louis,  Louis  IX  of  France. 

The  so-called"  Children's  Crusade,"  in  which  thousands 
of  young  people  were  lost  by  disease,  shipwreck,  and  as 
captives  and  slaves,  took  place  in  1212 

Crush.  To  crush  a  bottle — i  e  drink 
one.  Milton  }ias  crush  the  sweet  poison 
(Comus,  47).  The  idea  is  that  of 
crushing  the  grapes.  Shakespeare  has 
also  burst  a  bottle  in  the  same  sense 
(Induction  of  Taming  of  the  Shrew). 
See  CRACK. 

Come  and  crush  a  cup  of  wine 

Shakespeare    Romeo  and  JuUet,  i,  2 

To  crush  a  fly  on  a  wheel.  Another 
form  of  "to  break  a  butterfly  on  a 
wheel."  See  under  BREAK. 

Crush-room.  A  room  at  a  theatre, 
opera  house,  etc ,  where  the  audience 
can  collect  and  talk  during  intervals, 
wait  for  their  carriages>  and  so  on. 
When  in  use  it  is  generally  very 
crowded — the  "  crush  "  is  too  great 
for  the  "  room." 

Cru'soe.  A  solitary  man  ;  the  only 
inhabitant  of  a  place.  The  tale  of 
Defoe,  which  describes  Robinson  Cru- 
soe as  cast  on  a  desert  island,  is  well 
known. 

Whence  creeping  forth,  to  Duty's  call  he  yields 
And  strolls  the  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fields 

JBloon&eld     Farmer's  Boy 

Crust.  The  upper  crust  (of  society). 
The  aristocracy ;  the  upper  ten- 
thousand.  The  phrase  was  first  used  m 
Sam  8hck.  The  upper  crust  was  at 
one  time  the  part  of  the  loaf  placed 
before  the  most  honoured  guests. 
Thus,  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  SoTce  oj 
Keruinge  (carving)  we  have  these  di- 
rections: "  Then  take  a  lofe  in  your 
lyfte  hande,  and  pare  ye  lofe  rounde 
about ;  then  cut  the  ouer-cruste  to 
your  souerayne  ..." 

Crus'ted  Port.  When  port  is  first 
bottled  its  fermentation  is  not  com- 
plete ;  in  time  it  precipitates  argol  on 
the  sides  of  the  bottle,  where  it  forms 
a  crust.  Crusted  port,  therefore,  is 
port  which  has  completed  its  fer- 
mentation. 

The  "  crust "  is  composed  of  argol, 
tartrate  of  lime,  and  colouring  matter, 
thus  making  the  wine  more  ethereal  in 
quality  and  lighter  in  colour. 

Crus'ty.     Ill-tempered,  apt  to  take 
offence ;    cross,   peevish.     In  Shake- 
speare's play  Achilles  addresses  the 
bitter  Thersites  withe- 
How  now,  thou  core  of  envy ! 
Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  v,  1. 

Crutched  Friars  is  the  Lat.  crucia'ti 
(crossed) — i.e.  having  a  cross  em- 
broidered on  their  dress.  They  were 
a  minor  order  of  friars,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  England  in  1244. 
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Crux.  A  knotty  point,  a  difficulty. 
Instantia  crucis  means  a  crucial  test 
(q  v.)t  or  the  point  where  two  similar 
diseases  crossed  and  showed  a  special 
feature.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  cross, 
an  instrument  of  punishment ;  but  to 
the  crossing  of  two  lines,  called  also  a 
node  or  knot ;  hence  a  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty. Quce  te  mala  crux  agitat  I 
(Plautus)  ;  What  evil  cross  distresses 
you  ? — i.e.  what  difficulty,  what 
trouble  are  you  under  ? 

Crux  ansa'ta.  The  tau  cross 
with  a  loop  or  handle  at  the  top. 
See  OBOSS. 

Crux  commissa.     See  CBOSS 

Crux  decussata.  A  St.  Andrew's 
cross.  See  OBOSS. 

Crux  immissa.    See  CROSS. 

Crux  pectora'lis.  The  cross  which 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  Borne  sus- 
pend over  their  breast 

Cry.  For  names  of  the  distinctive 
cries  of  animals,  see  ANIMALS. 

A  far  cry.  A  long  way  ;  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  ;  used  both  of  space 
and  of  time,  as,  "  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
David  to  Disraeli,"  but  they  both  were 
Jews,  and  had  certain  features  in 
common ;  "  it's  a  far  cry  from  Clapham 
to  Kamschatka."  Sir  Walter  Scott 
several  times  uses  the  phrase,  *'  It's  a 
far  cry  to  Lochow  (Lochawe),"  and  he 
tells  us  that  this  was 

A  proverbial  expression  among  the  Campbells,  meaning 
that  their  ancient  hereditary  dominions  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  invading  enemy  — legend  o/  Sf  out rote  ch.  adi. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool.  A  pro- 
verbial saying  expressive  of  contempt 
or  derision  for  one  who  promises 
great  things  but  never  fulfils  the 
promises. 

Originally  the  proverb  ran,  "  Great 
cry  and  little  wool,  as  the  Devil  said 
when  he  sheared  the  hogs  "  ;  and  it 
appears  in  this  form  in  the  ancient 
mystery  of  David  and  Abigail,  in 
which  Nabal  is  represented  as  shear- 
ing his  sheep,  and  the  Devil  imitates 
the  act  by  "  shearing  a  hog." 

Thou  wilt  at  best  but  suck  a  bull, 
Or  shear  swine,  all  cry  and  no  wooL 

Butter    J3udibrat,I,i,8&I. 

Sue  and  cry.     See  HUE. 

In  full  cry.  In  full  pursuit.  A 
phrase  from  hunting,  with  allusion 
to  a  yelping  pack  of  hounds  in 
chase. 

It9 s  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
It's  useless  bewailing  the  past — much 
better  get  busy  and  do  something  to 
repair  it,  if  possible. 

To  cry  aim     See  Ar&r. 

To  cry  cavS.  To  give  warning  (Lat. 
cave,  beware) ;  used  by  schoolboys 
out  of  bounds,  etc.,  when  a  master 
comes  in  sight. 

To  cry  havoc.    See  HAVOC. 


To  cry  off.  To  get  out  of  a  bargain  ; 
to  refuse  to  carry  out  one's  promise. 

To  cry  quits.    See  QUIT. 

To  cry  stinking  fish.  To  belittle 
one's  own  endeavours,  offerings,  etc. 
"  To  cry  "  here  is  to  offer  for  sale  by 
shouting  one's  wares  in  the  street. 

To  cry  up.  To  praise  loudly  and 
publicly. 

To  cry  wolf.     See  WOUF. 

Crystalline.  The  Crystalline  sphere. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  the  ninth  orb, 
identified  by  some  with  "  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament " 
(Gen.  i,  7) ;  it  was  placed  between  the 
"  primum  mobile  "  and  the  firmament 
or  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  and  was 
held  to  have  a  shivering  movement 
that  interfered  with  the  regular  motion 
of  the  stars. 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fixed 
And  that  crystalline  sphere,  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talked 

JtiUon     Paradise  Lost,  ill,  481 

Cub.  An  ill-mannered  lout.  The 
cub  of  a  bear  is  said  to  have  no  shape 
until  its  dam  has  licked  it  into  form. 

A  bear's  a  savage  benst,  of  all 
Most  ugly  and  unnatural , 
Whelped  without  form  until  the  daan 
Has  licked  it  into  shape  and  frame 

Butler    Suditras,  i,  3 

Cuba.  The  Eoman  deity  who  kept 
guard  over  infants  in  their  cribs  and 
sent  them  to  sleep.  Lat.  cubo,  to  lie 
down  in  bed. 

Cucking-stool.  A  kind  of  chair 
formerly  used  for  ducking  scolds,  dis- 
orderly women,  dishonest  apprentices, 
etc.,  in  a  pond.  "  Cucking  "  is  from 
the  old  verb  cuck,  to  void  excrement, 
and  the  stool  used  was  often  a  close- 
stool. 

Now,  it  one  cucking-stool  was  for  each  scold, 
Some  towns,  I  fear,  would  not  their  numbers  hold 
Poor  Sobtn  (1746) 

Cuckold.  The  husband  of  an  adul- 
terous wife  ;  so  called  from  cuckoot  the 
chief  characteristic  of  this  bird  being 
to  deposit  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests. 
Johnson  says  "  it  was  usual  to  alarm 
a  husband  at  the- approach  of  an  adul- 
terer by  calling  out  *  Cuckoo,*  which 
by  mistake  was  applied  in  time  to  the 
person  warned.*'  Greene  calls  the 
cuckoo  "  the  cuckold's  cjuirister " 
(Qmp  for  an  Upstart  Courtier ,  1592), 
and  the  Bomans  used  to  call  an 
adulterer  a  "  cuckoo,"  as  "  Te  cuc'- 
ulum  uxor  ex  lustns  rapit "  (Plautus : 
Asvnana,  v,  3).  C7p.  ACTION  ;  HORN  ; 
and  see  quotatwn  under  LADY'S 
SMOCK. 

Cuckold's  Point.  A  spot  on  the 
riverside  near  Deptford.  So  called 
from  a  tradition  that  King  John  made 
there  successful  love  to  a  labourer's 
wife. 
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Cuckoo.  There  are  many  old  folk 
rhymes  about  this  bird  ;  one  says : — 

In  April  the  cuckoo  shows  bis  bill , 

In  May  he  stags  all  day , 

In  June  he  alters  his  tune , 

In  July  away  he'll  fly  , 

In  August  go  he  must  v 

Other  sayings  are : — 

Turn  your  money  when  you  hear  the  cuckoo,  and  you'll 
have  money  in  your  purse  till  he  come  again. 

And— 

The  cuckoo  sings  from  St,  Wburtius'  Day  (April  14th) 
to  St.  John's  Day  (June  24th) 

Cuckoo  oats  and  woodcock  hay  make 
a  farmer  run  away.  If  the  spying  is 
so  backward  that  oats  cannot  be  sown 
tiU  the  cuckoo  is  heard  (t.e.  April), 
or  if  the  autumn  is  so  wet  that  the 
aftermath  of  hay  cannot  be  got  in 
tiU  woodcock  shooting  (middle  of 
November),  the  farmer  must  be  a 
great  sufferer. 

Cuckoo-spit.  A  frothy  exudation  de- 
posited on  plants  by  certain  insects, 
especially  the  frog-hopper  (Aphrophora 
spumaris),  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  larvae.  So  called  from  an 
erroneous  popular  notion  that  the 
froth  was  spat  out  by  cuckoos 

It  must  be  likewise  understood  with  some  restriction 
what  hatli  been  affirmed  by  Isidore,  and  yet  delivered  by 
many,  that  Cicades  are  bred  out  of  Cuccow  spittle  or 
Woodsear ,  that  is,  that  spumous,  frothy  dew  or  exuda- 
tion, or  both,  found  upon  Plants,  especially  about  the 
joints  of  Lavender  and  Rosemary,  observable  with  us 
about  the  latter  end  of  May  —Sir  TJio*  JBrowu  '  Pieud 
Epidemica,  v,  8 

Don't  be  a  cuckoo  I  Don't  be  a  silly 
ass  ;  don't  go  and  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self. 

To  wall  in  the  cuckoo     See  COURSE 

Cuculus.  Cuculus  non  facit  mona~ 
chum,  'tis  not  the  hood  that  makes  the 
monk.  See  HOOD. 

Cucumber-time.  The  dull  season  in 
the  tailoring  trade.  The  Germans  call 
it  Die  saure  gurken  zeit  (pickled  gher- 
kin time)-  Hence  the  expression 
Tailors  are  vegetarians^  because  they 
live  on  "  cucumber "  when  without 
work,  and  on  "  cabbage  "  (q.v.)  when 
in  full  employ. 

Cudgel.  To  cudgel1  one*s  brains.  To 
make  a  painful  effort  to  remember  or 
understand  something.  The  idea  is 
from  taking  a  stick  to  beat  a  dull  boy 
under  the  notion  that  dullness  is  the 
result  of  temper  or  inattention. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ,  for  your  dull  an 
will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  —Shaketpear* 
Jomfet,  v,  1 

To  take  up  the  cudgels.  To  maintain 
an  argument  or  position.  To  fight,  as 
with  a  cudgel,  for  one's  own  way. 

For  some  reason  he  did  not  feel  as  hot  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  Almlra  with  his  mother  ^-Jf  E  WiUdnt. 
A  Modern,  JDragm 

Cue.  The  tail  of  a  sentence  (Fr. 
queue),  the  catchword  which  indicates 


when  another  actor  is  to  speak  j  a 
hint ;  the  state  of  a  person's  temper, 
as  "  So-and-so  is  in  a  good  or  bad 
cue." 

When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer  — 
Shakespeare  Midsummer  NigJit's  Dream,  iv,  1 

To  give  the  cue     To  give  the  hint. 
Cuerpo.    See  QUEBPO. 

Culfy.  A  negro ;  both  a  generic 
word  and  proper  name  ;  possibly  from 
the  English  slang  term  "  cove  "  (q.v.)t 

Sambo  and  Cuffey  expand  under  every  sky — Mr». 
JSeeeher  Stotoe  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Cui  bono  ?  Who  is  benefited  there- 
by ?  To  whom  is  it  a  gain  ?  A  com- 
mon, but  quite  erroneous,  meaning 
attached  to  the  words  is,  What  good 
will  it  do  ?  For  what  good  purpose  ? 
It  was  the  question  of  the  Roman 
judge  L.  Oassius  Pedanius.  See  Cicero, 
Rose.  Am.,  xxx,  84. 

Cato,  that  great  and  grave  philosopher,  did  commonly 
demand,  when  any  new  project  was  propounded  unto 
him,  flt*i  tone,  what  good  will  ensue  In  case  the  same  Is 
effected  ?—FuX*r  Worthies  (The  Design,  1 ) 

Cul  de  Sac  (Fr.).  A  blind  alley,  or 
alley  blocked  up  at  one  end  like  a  sack. 
Figuratively,  an  argument,  etc.,  that 
leads  to  nothing. 

Culdees.  An  ancient  religious  order 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  from  about 
the  8th  to  the  13th  centuries.  So 
called  from  the  Old  Irish  cele  de1,  servant 
of  God.  The  culdees  were  originally 
hermits  or  anchorites,  but  were  later 
gathered  into  communities  and  were, 
finally,  little  more  than  secular  canons. 

Culllnan  Diamond.  The  largest 
diamond  ever  known.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1905  at  the  Premier  Mine  in 
South  Africa,  and  when  found  weighed 
3,025f  carats  (about  1  Ib.  6  oz.),  as 
against  the  186^  carats  of  the 
famous  Koh-i-Kur  (q.v.)  in  its  uncut 
state.  It  was  purchased  by  the  South 
African  Government  for  £150,000  and 
presented  to  Edward  VII,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  Crown  Jewels,  its 
estimated  value  being  over  £1,000,000. 
It  was  cut  into  a  number  of  stones,  of 
which  the  two  largest  weigh  over  516 
and  309  carats  respectively.  It  was 
named  from  the  manager  of  the  mine 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

Cully.  A  fop,  a  fool,  a  dupe.  Per- 
haps a  contracted  form  of  cullion,  a 
despicable  creature  (Ital.  coghone). 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  two  ox 
three  times,  as  "  Away,  base  cuUions  1  * 
(2  Henry  VI,  i,  3),  and  again  in  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iv,  2 — "  And  makes  a  god 
of  such  a  cullion."  Cp.  GXJLI™ 

You  bane  cullion,  yon. 
Sen  Jonton    Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  ill,  2 

Culross  Girdles.  The  thin  plate  of 
iron  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
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facture  of  oaten  cakes  is  called  a 
"  girdle,"  for  which  Culross  was  long 
celebrated. 

Locks  and  bars,  plough-gralth  and  harrow-teeth  I  and 
why  not  grates  and  fireprongs,  and  Cnlrosa  girdles?— 
Scott  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  li. 


Cul'ver.  A  dove  or  pigeon ;  from 
A.S.  culfre,  which  is  probably  an  Eng- 
lish word  and  unconnected  with  Lat. 
columba.  Hence  culver-house,  a  dove- 
cote. On  liquid  Tring, 
The  sounding  culver  shoots. 

Thornton    Spring  452 

Cul'verin.  A  long,  slender  piece  of 
artillery  employed  in  the  16th  century 
to  carry  balls  to  a  great  distance. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  "  Pocket  Pistol  " 
in  Dover  Castle  is  a  culverin.  So  called 
from  Lat.  colubnmcs  (Fr.  eoulevnne), 
snake-like. 

As  three  great  Culverlnga  for  battrie  tent, 
And  levelled  all  against  one  certain*  place, 
Doe  all  att  once  their  thunders  rage  forth  rent, 
That  makes  the  vralla  to  stagger  with  astonishment. 
Spetuer  :  FaSri*  Queens,  V,  s,  34. 

CuTverkeys.  An  old  popular  name 
for  various  plants,  such  as  the  blue- 
bell, columbine,  squill,  etc,,  the  flowers 
of  which  have  some  resemblance  to  a 
bunch  of  keys  (O.E.  culfre,  a  dove). 

Cum  grano  sails  (Lat.).  With  a 
grain  of  salt ;  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  statement,  but  we  must  use  great 
caution  in  accepting  it. 

Cummer.  A  gudewife,  old  woman. 
A  variety  of  gammer  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  grandmother,  as  gaffer  is  of 
grandfather.  It  occurs  scores  of  times 
m  Scott's  novels. 

Cuncta'tor  (Lat.,  the  delayer).  Quin- 
tus  FaTrius  Max'imus  (d.  B.C.  203),  the 
Roman  general  who  baffled  Hannibal 
by  avoiding  direct  engagements,  and 
wearing  him,  out  by  marches,  counter- 
marches, and  skirmishes  from  a  dis- 
tance. This  was  the  policy  by  which 
Duguesclin  forced  the  English  to  aban- 
don their  French  possessions  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  Op.  FAJBIAN. 

Cu'neilorm  Letters.  Letters  like 
wedges  (Lat.  cu'neus,  a  wedge).  They 
form  the  writing  of  ancient  Persia, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  etc.,  and,  dating 
from  about  B.C.  3800  to  the  early 
years  of  the  Christian  era,  are  the  most 
ancient  specimens  of  writing  known  to 
us.  Cuneiform  inscriptions  first  at- 
tracted interest  in  Europe  in  the  early 
17th  century,  but  no  deciphering  was 
successful  until  1802  (by  Grotefend,  of 
Hanover). 

Cu'nobelin.  A  semi-mythical  Brit- 
ish king  of  the  Silures,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  75  AJD-.  and  to 
have  been  the  father  of  Caractacus. 
His  name  is  preserved,  in  modified 


form,  in  Cymbeline,  and  in  "  Cuno- 
behn's  gold-mines,"  the  local  name  for 
the  dene-holes  in  the  chalk  beds  of 
Little  Thurrock,  Essex,  which  were 
traditionally  used  by  Cunobelin  for 
hiding. 

Cunstance.  A  model  of  resignation, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Bome. 
The  Sultan  of  Sy^ia,  in  order  to  marry 
her,  turned  Christian,  whereupon  his 
mother  murdered  him,  and  turned 
Cunstance  adrift  on  a  raft.  The  raft 
stranded  on  a  rock  near  Northumber- 
land, Cunstance  was  rescued,  and 
eventually,  after  having  been  falsely 
accused  of  murder  and  proved  inno- 
cent, was  married  to  King  Ella.  She 
presented  him  with  a  son  (Maurice), 
but  during  his  absence  Ella's  mother, 


senator  and  taken  to  Borne,  whither 
Ella,  having  put  his  mother  to  death, 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  atone  for  his 
crime.  Here  he  fell  in  with  his  wife 
and  son.  Maurice  succeeded  his 
grandfather  as  Emperor  of  Bome,  and 
at  the  death  of  Ella,  Cunstance  re- 
turned to  her  native  land.  (Chaucer : 
The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.) 

Cup.  A  mixture  of  strong  ale  with 
sugar,  spice,  and  a  lemon,  properly 
served  up  hot  in  a  silver  cup.  Some- 
times a  roasted  orange  takes  the  place 
of  a  lemon.  If  wine  is  added,  the 
cup  is  called  bishop  (q.v.)  ;  if  brandy 
is  added,  the  beverage  is  called 
cardinal. 

He  was  in  his  cups.  Intoxicated. 
Inter  pocula,  inter  vina.  (Horace:  3 
Odes,  vi,  20.) 

Let  this  cup  ypasa  from  me.  Let  this 
trouble  or  affliction  be  taken  away, 
that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to  under- 
go it ;  this  cup  is  "  full  of  the  wine  of 
God's  fury,"  let  me  not  be  compelled 
to  drink  it.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Jewish  practice  of  assigning  to  guests 
a  certain  portion  of  wine — as,  indeed, 
was  the  custom  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th. 

My  cup  runs  over.  My  blessings 
overflow.  Here  cup  signifies  portion 
or  blessing. 


My  cap  runneth  over 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 


,  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
llf  e.— P*.  Ttflt,  5.  ft. 


The  cup  of  vows.  In  Scandinavia  it 
was  anciently  customary  at  feasts  to 
drink  from  cups  of  mead,  and  vow  to 
perform  some  great  deed  worthy  «f 
the  song  of  a  skald.  There  were  four 
cups:  one  to  Odin,  for  victory  5  ons 
to  Frey,  for  a  good  yeax;  one  to 
JSTiord,  for  peace  ;  and  one  to  Bragi, 
for  celebration  of  the  dead  in  poetry. 
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Cupar 


Currant 


There's  many  a  shp  *twnxt  the  cup  and 
the  hp.  See  ANCJEUS. 

We  must  drink  the  cup.  We  must 
bear  the  burden  awarded  to  us,  the 
sorrow  which  falls  to  our  lot.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  words  of  our  Lord 
m  the  garden  of  Gethsem'ane  (Matt 
xxvi,  39  ;  also  xx,  22)  ;  Christ  tasted 
death  for  every  man  (Heb.  h,  9).  One 
way  of  putting  criminals  to  death  in 
ancient  times  was  by  poison  ;  Socrates 
had  hemlock  to  drink. 

Cu'par.  He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun 
to  Cupar.  A  Scottish  proverbial  say- 
ing, meaning,  he  that  will  have  his 
own  way,  must  have  it  even  to  his 
injury.  The  reference  is  to  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery,  founded  here  by 
Malcolm  IV. 

Cupar  Justice.  Same  as  "  Ted- 
burgh  Justice,"  hang  first  and  try 
afterwards.  It  is  sometimes  called 
"  Oowper  law,"  and  it  had  its  rise  from 
a  baron-baile  in  Ooupar-Angus,  before 
heritable  jurisdictions  were  abolished. 
Abingdon  Law  is  a  similar  phrase.  It 
is  said  that  Major-General  Brown,  of 
Abingdon,  in  the  Commonwealth, 
first  hanged  his  prisoners  and  then 
tried  them.  See  JED  WOOD  JUSTICE: 
LYDFORD  LAW. 

Cupboard  Love.  Love  from  inter- 
ested motives.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
love  of  children  to  some  indulgent  per- 
son who  gives  them  something  nice 
from  her  cupboard. 

Cupboard  love  la  seldom  true. — Poor  Robin 

Cupid.  The  god  of  love  in  Roman 
mythology  (Lat.  cupido,  desire,  passion), 
identified  with  the  Greek  Eros ;  son 
of  Mercury  and  Venus.  He  is  usually 
represented  as  a  beautiful  winged  boy, 
blindfolded,  and  carrying  a  bow  and 
arrows,  and  one  legend  says  that  he 
wets  with  blood  the  grindstone  on 
which  he  sharpens  his  arrows. 

Ferua  et  Cupldo, 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas 

Horace    2  Odes,  vill,  14, 15 

Well  known  statues  of  this  little 
god  are  "  Cupid  Sleeping,"  in  Albano 
{Rome) ;  "  Cupid  playing  with  a 
Swan,"  in  the  Capitol ;  "  Cupid 
mounted  on  a  Tiger  "  (Negroni) ;  and 
*'  Cupid  stringing  his  Bow,"  in  the 
Louvre  (Paris).  Raphael's  painting 
of  Cupid  is  in  the  Farnesina 
(Rome). 

Cumd  and  Psyche.  An  exquisite 
episode  in  the  Golden  Ass  (q.v.)  of 
Apule'ius.  It  is  an  allegory  represent- 
ing the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfec- 
tion. William  Morris  retells  the  story 
in  his  Earthly  Paradwe  (May).  See 
PSYCHE. 


Cup^dts  golden  arrow.  Virtuous  love 
Cupid's  leaden  arrow,  sensual  passion 

Deque  sagittllera  promsit  duo  telft  pharetra 
Diveraorum  operum ,  fugat  hoc,  facit  illud  amorem 
Quod  lacit  auratum  est  et  cuspide  fulget  acuta, — 
Quod  lugrat  obtusum  eat,  et  habet  sub  artmdlne  plumbum, 

Ovid    Apollo  mid  Daphne 
I  swear  io  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow , 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head      . 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  love 

SJutketpeare    Midsummer  Jfighl't  Dream. 

Cupidon,  Le  Jeune.  Count  d'Orsay 
(1798-1852)  was  so  called  by  Byron. 
The  Count's  father  was  styled  Le  Beau 
d'Orsay. 

Cur.  A  mongrel  or  worthless  dog  ; 
hence,  a  fawning,  mean-spirited  fellow. 
The  word  is  from  Scandinavian  kurra, 
to  snarl,  to  grumble,  and  is  first  used 
in  England  with  "  dog  " — Jcur-dogges  a 
growling  or  snarling  dog. 

Like  a  wylde  Bull,  that  being  at  a  bay 
IB  bayted  of  a  mastiffe,  and  a  hound, 
And  a  curre  dog 

Spenser    Faerie  Queene,  VI,  v,  19 
What  would  you  have,  you  GUTS, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ? 

Shakespeare     Cortolanus,  1, 1 

Curan.    See  ARGENTILE. 

Curate.    See  CLEBIC\L  TITLES. 

Cure*  de  Meudon — i.e.  Rabelais  (c. 
1495-1553),  who  was  first  a  monk,  then 
a  leech,  then  prebend  of  St.  Maur,  and 
lastly  cure1  of  Meudon. 

Cure'tes.  A  mythical  people  of 
Crete,  to  whom  the  infant  Zeus  was 
entrusted  by  his  mother  Rhea.  By 
clashing  their  shields  they  drowned 
the  cries  of  the  infant,  to  prevent  its 
father  (Cronos)  from  finding  the  place 
where  the  babe  was  hid. 

Curfew  Bell.  A  bell  that  announces 
the  time  at  which  lights  and  fires  are  to 
be  extinguished  (Fr.  couvre~feu,  put  out 
the  fire) ;  especially  the  bell  rung  in 
the  reigns  of  William  I  and  II  at  sun- 
set in  summer  and  at  8  o'clock  in 
winter  for  this  purpose. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day 

Gray    Men 

Curmudgeon.  A  grasping,  miserly 
churl.  Concerning  this  word  Johnson 
says  m  his  dictionary :  "  It  is  a  vitious 
manner  of  pronouncing  cosur  mechant, 
Fr.,  an  unknown  correspondent," 
meaning  that  this  suggestion  was  sup- 
plied by  some  correspondent  unknown ; 
by  a  ridiculous  blunder.  Ash  (1775) 
copied  it  into  his  dictionary  as  "  from 
Fr.  coeur,  unknown,  mechant,  corre- 
spondent "  I  The  actual  etymology 
of  the  word  has  not  been  traced. 

Curnock.    See  CRANNOCK. 

Currant.  A  corruption  of  Connth, 
whence  they  were  imported.  Origin- 
ally called  ".raisins  of  Corauntz," 
Coraunte  being  Anglo-French  for 
Corinth, 


Current 


Curtana 


Current.  The  drift  of  the  current  is 
the  rate  per  hour  at  which  the  current 
runs. 

The  setting  of  the  current  is  that  point 
of  the  compass  towards  which  the 
waters  of  the  current  run. 

Currente  cal'amo  (Lat.).  Offhand; 
without  premeditation ;  written  off 
at  once,  without  making  a  rough  copy 
first. 

Curry  Favour.  A  corruption  of  the 
M.B.  to  curry  favel,  to  rub  down 
Pavel:  Favcl  (or  Fauvcl)  being  the 
name  of  the  horse  in  the  14th  century 
French  satire  Roman  de  Fauvel,  which 
was  a  kind  of  counterpart  to  the  more 
famous  romance,  Reynard  the  Fox, 
Fauvel,  the  fallow-coloured  horse, 
takes  the  place  of  Reynard,  and  sym- 
bolizes cunning  or  duplicity  ;  hence, 
to  curry,  or  stroke  down,  Favel,  was 
to  enlist  the  services  of  duplicity,  and 
so,  to  seek  to  obtain  by  insincere  flat- 
tery or  officious  courtesy. 

Curse,  Curses,  like  chickens,  come 
home  to  roost.  Curses  fall  on  the  head 
of  the  curser,  as  chickens  which  stray 
during  the  day  return  to  their  roost  at 
night. 

Cursing  by  bell,  book,  and  candle.  See 
BELL. 

Not  worth  a  curse.  1  don't  care  a 
curse  (or  cuss).  Here  "  curse  "  is  the 
O.K.  crease  or  cerse,  MocLE  cress,  i.e. 
something  quite  valueless.  Similarly, 
the  Lat.  nihil  (nihilum)  is  ne  hilum, 
not  (worth)  the  black  eye  of  a  bean. 
Other  phrases  are  "  not  a  straw," 
"  not  a  pin,"  "  not  a  rap,"  "  not  a 
bit."  "  not  a  jot,"  "  not  a  pin's  point," 
"  not  a  button/' 

Wisdom  and  witt  nowe  IB  not  worthe  a  terse. 

Wiiluim  lanffland    Pier*  Plowman. 

The  curse  of  Cain.  One  who  is 
always  on  the  move  and  has  no  abiding 
place  is  said  to  be  "  cursed  with  the 
curse  of  Cain."  The  allusion  is  to 
God's  3udgment  on  Cam  after  he  had 
slain  his  brother  Abel : — 

And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  .  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth, — 
Oen.  Iv.  11-12 

The  curse  of  Scotland.  The  nme  of 
diamonds.  The  origin  of  the  term  has 
never  been  decided,  but  it  seems  to  be 
first  recorded  in  the  early  18th  cen- 
tury, for  in  Houston's  Memoirs  (1715- 
47)  we  are  told  that  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  Ormistone 

became  universally  hated  In  Scotland,  where  they  called 
him  the  Curse  of  Scotland ,  and  when  the  ladies  were-  at 
cards  playing  the  Nine  of  Diamonds  {commonly  called 
the  Curse  of  Scotland)  they  called  it  the  Justice  Clerk. 

The  most  plausible  suggestion  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  refers  to  the  arms  of 
Dalrymple,  Earl  of  Stair — viz.  or,  on 
a  saltire  azure,  nine  lozenges  of  the 


first.  The  earl  was  justly  held  in  ab- 
horrence for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
and  he  was  also  detested  m  Scotland 
for  his  share  in  bringing  about  the 
Union  with  England  m  1707. 

Other  attempts  at  accounting  for 
the  nickname  are:  (1)  The  nine  of 
diamonds  in  the  game  of  Pope  Joan 
is  called  the  Pope,  the  Antichrist  of  the 
Scottish  reformers.  (2)  In  the  game 
of  comette,  introduced  by  Queen  Mary, 
it  is  the  great  winning  card,  and  the 
game  was  the  curse  of  Scotland  be- 
cause it  was  the  ruin  of  many  families. 
(3)  The  word  "  curse  "  is  a  corruption 
of  cross,  and  the  nine  of  diamonds  is 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  St.  Andrew's 
Cross  j  but  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  St  Andrew's  Cross  was 
ever  looked  upon  in  Scotland  as 
a  curse,  and  as  also  the  nine  of 
hearts  would  do  as  well,  this  ex- 
planation must  be  abandoned.  (4) 
Some  say  it  was  the  card  on  which  the 
"  Butcher  Duke  "  wrote  his  cruel  order 
after  the  Battle  of  Gullod'en  ;  but  this 
took  place  in  1746,  which  would  seem 
to  make  it  too  late  for  the  reference 
given  above. 

Grose  says  of  the  nine  of  diamonds     '  '  Diamonds 
imply  royalty          .   .  and  every  ninth  King  of  Scotland 
has  been  observed  for  many  ages  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  corse 
to  the  country  "—Tour  Thro*  Scotland,  1739 

It  is  a  pity  that  Grose  does  not  give  the  names  of  these 
kings. 

Curst  cows  have  curt  horns.  See 
Cow. 

Curtain.    Curtain  lecture.    The  nag- 
ag  of  a  wife  af^er  she  and  her  hus- 
are  in  bed     See  CAUDLE  LFO 
TTJBE 

Besides  what  endless  brawls  by  wires  arc  bred, 
The  curtain  lecture  makes  a  mournful  bed 


Curtain    raiser.      See    LEVEB 


To  ring  down  the  curtain.  To  bring 
a  matter  to  an  end.  A  theatrical  term. 
When  the  play  is  over,  the  bell  rings 
and  the  curtain  comes  down. 

The  last  words  of  Rabelais  are  said 
to  have  been,  "  King  down  the  curtain, 
the  farce  is  played  out." 

Curtal  Friar.  Curtal  was  originally 
applied  to  horses  —  a  *'  curtal  horse  " 
was  one  with  its  tail  docked  ;  hence 
the  adjective  came  to  be  used  for 
things  in  general  that  were  cut  down 
or  shortened,  and  a  "  curtal  friar  " 
was  one  who  wore  a"  short  cloak.  In 
later  use  (especially  by  Scott)  it 
acquired  a  vaguely  derisory  oa?  be- 
littling significance. 

Some  do  call  me  the  curtal  Friar  ,of  Fountain  Dale  , 
others  again  call  me  in  jest  the  Abbot  of  Fountain  Abbey, 
others  still  again  call  me  simply  Friar  Tuck  —  HfHottfiL 
Pyte  Tht  Merry  Advmtortt  ofJSobi*  Hood,  U,  p.  141 

Curta'na.  The  sword  of  rne*ey 
borne  before  the  English  kings  at 


Cutter's  Law 


Cygnus 


longer  a  cutpurse,  but  became  a  pick- 
pocket. 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye  and  a  nimble  hand 
IB  necessary  for  a  cutpurse  —  Shakespeare  Winter's  Tale* 
iv,  3 

Moll  Cutpurae.  The  familiar  name 
of  Mary  Frith  (about  1585-1660),  a 
woman  of  masculine  vigour,  who  not 
unfrequently  assumed  man's  attire. 
She  was  a  notorious  thief  and  once  at- 
tacked General  Fairfax  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  for  which  she  was  sent  to  New- 
gate. She  escaped  by  bribery,  and 
died  at  last  of  dropsy  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  Middleton  and 
Dekker's  play,  The  Roaring  Ghrl  (1611) 
is  founded  on  her  doings. 

Cutter's  Law.  Not  to  see  a  fellow 
want  while  we  have  cash  in  our  purse. 
Gutter's  law  means  the  law  of  purse- 
cutters,  robbers,  brigands,  and  high- 
waymen. 

X  must  put  yon  In  cash  with  some  of  your  old  uncle's 
broad-pieces  This  is  cutter's  lav  ,  we  must  not  see  a 
pretty  fellow  want,  if  we  have  cash,  ourselves  —  Scott. 
Old  Mortality,  en.  Ix. 

Cuttle.  Captain  Cuttle.  An  eccen- 
tric, kind-hearted  sailor  in  Dickens's 
Dombey  and  Son  ;  simple  as  a  child, 
credulous  of  every  tale,  and  generous 
as  the  sun.  He  is  immortalized  by 
the  motto  of  Notes  and  Queries 
*'  When  found  make  a  note  of." 

Unfortunately,  I  neglected  Captain  Cuttle's  advice, 
and  am  now  unable  to  find  it,  WE  Eusk  Motet  mud 
Queries 

Cutty.  Scotch  for  short,  as  cutty 
pipe,  a  short  clay  pipe,  cutty  spoons, 
cutty  sark,  a  short-tailed  shirt,  a  cutty, 
a  stumpy  girl  or  woman,  cutty  gun,  a 
popgun. 

Cutty  Stool.  A  small  stool  on  which 
offenders  were  placed  in  the  Scotch 
church  when  they  were  about  to  re- 
ceive a  public  rebuke.  Cp.  STOOL  OP 
REPENTANCE. 

Cuwaert.  The  name  of  the  Hare  in 
the  old  German  version  of  Reynard  the 
Fox  (a.t;.).  In  Caxton's  translation  he 
is  called  Kywert,  and  in  the  French 
version  CoarL  See  COWABD. 

Cwt.  is  O.  centum,  wt.  weight,  mean- 
ing hundredweight.  Cp.  DWT. 

Cyan'ean  Rocks,  The.  The  Sym- 
ple'g&dSs,  two  movable  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Buxine,  i.e.  where  the 
Bosporus  and  Black  Sea  meet.  They 
were  said  to  close  together  when  a 
vessel  attempted  to  sail  between  them, 
and  thus  crush  it  to  pieces.  CyanSan 
means  blue-coloured,  and  SymplegadSs 
means  dashers  together. 

Sere  are  those  hard  rocks  of  trap,  of  a  greenish-blue, 
coloured  with  copper  and  hence  called  the  Cyanean  — 


Cy'cle.  A  period  or  series  of  events 
or  numbers  which  recur  everlastingly 
in  precisely  the  same  order 


Cycle  of  the  moon,  called  "  Meton's 
Cycle,"  from  Meton,  who  discovered  it, 
is  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  phases  of 
the  moon  repeat  themselves  on  the 
same  days  as  they  did  nineteen  years 
previously.  See  OALLIPIC  PERIOD. 

Cycle  of  the  sun.  A  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  Sunday  letters  recur  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  order  as  they  did 
twenty-eight  years  previously.  In 
other  words,  the  days  of  the  month 
fall  again  on  the  same  days  of  the 
week* 

The  Platonic  cycle  or  great  year. 
That  space  of  time  which,  according 
to  ancient  astronomers,  elapses  before 
all  the  stars  and  constellations  return 
to  their  former  positions  in  respect  to 
the  equinoxes.  Tycho  BrahS  calcu- 
lated this  period  at  25,816  years,  and 
Riccio'h  at  25,920 

Cut  out  more  work  than  can  he  done 
In  Plato's  year  but  finish  none 

£uOer     Hitdtortu,  HI,  1 

Cyclic  Poets.  Epic  poets  who,  on 
the  death  of  Homer,  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  his  poems,  and  wrote  con- 
tinuations, illustrations,  or  additions 
thereto.  These  poets  wrote  between 
B.C  800  and  550,  and  were  called 
cyclic  because  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  cycle  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  chief  were  Ag'ias,  Arcti'nos,  Eu'- 
gamon,  Les'ches,  and  Straslnos. 

Besides  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Greeks  of  this  age 
possessed  those  of  the  poets  named  Cyclic,  as  they  sang 
a  traditional  cycle  of  events  — KeiyUley  Greece, 

Pt  i,  ch  adv 

Cycle 'pean  Masonry.  The  old  Pe- 
lasgic  ruins  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Italy,  such  as  the  Gallery  of  Ti'ryns, 
the  Gate  of  Lions  at  Mycenae,  the 
Treasury  of  Athens,  and  the  Tombs  of 
PhorS'neus  and  Dan'aos.  They  are 
composed  of  huge  blocks  fitted  to- 
gether without  mortar,  with  mar- 
vellous nicety,  and  are  fabled  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Cyclops  (qv.).  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  similar 
structures  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Cyclops  (Gr.,  "  circular-eye  ")  One 
of  a  group  of  giants  that,  according  to 
legend,  inhabited  Thrace.  They  had 
only  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  centre 
of  their  forehead,  and  their  work  was 
to  forge  iron  for  Vulcan.  They  were 
probably  Pelasgians,  who  worked  in 
quarries,  and  attached  a  lantern  to 
their  forehead  to  give  them  light 
under  ground.  Cp.  ABIMCASPIANS. 

Boused  with  the  sound,  the  mighty  family 
Of  one-eyed  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore, 
And  gather  round  the  bellowing  Polypheme 

Addison     MiUon  Imitated. 

Cygnus.     See  PHAETON'S  BIRD. 
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Cyllaros 


Cyprian 


CylTaros.  According  to  Virgil,  the 
celebrated  horse  of  Pollux  (Geor.,  iii, 
90),  but,  according  to  Ovid,  Castor's 
steed  (Met ,  xii,  408) 

He,  O  Castor,  was  a  courser  worthy  thee  . 
Coal-black  bis  colour,  but  like  Jet  it  shone , 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone 

Drydeti     Omd'i  Metamorphose,  xlL 

Cylle'nius.  Mercury,  So  called 
from  Mount  Gylle'ne,  in  Peloponne'sus, 
where  he  was  born 

Cymbeline.  See  OASSIBELAN,  Cmsro- 
BEUN,  IMOGEN. 

Cymochles.  In  Spenser's  Fafrie 
Queene  (II,  iv,  v,  vi,  and  viii),  a  man 
of  prodigious  might,  brother  of  Py- 
rochles,  son  of  Acra'tes  and  Despite 
and  husband  of  Acra'sia,  the  enchan- 
tress. He  sets  out  to  encounter  Sir 
Guyon,  but  is  ferried  over  the  idle 
lake  by  Pha&'dria  and  forgets  himself  , 
he  is  slain  by  King  Arthur  (ca.  vin). 

Cymod'oce.  A  sea  nymph  and  com- 
panion of  Venus  in  Virgil's  Georgics 
(iv,  338)  and  JEneid  (v,  826).  In 
Spenser's  Faene  Queene  (III,  iv  and 
IV,  xii),  she  is  a  daughter  of  Nereus 
and  mother  of  Marinell  by  Dumarin. 
She  frees  Florimel  from  the  power  of 
Proteus.  The  word  means  "  wave- 
receiving." 

The  Garden  of  Cymod'oce.  Sark,  one 
of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  the 
title  of  a  poem  by  Swinburne  in  his 
Songs  of  the  Springtides. 

Cynsegi'ros.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Persians  were  pushing  off  from  shore 
after  the  battle  of  Mar'athon,  CynsegT- 
ros,  the  brother  of  JEschylos,  the  poet, 
seized  one  of  their  ships  with  his  right 
hand,  which  was  instantly  lopped  off ; 
he  then  grasped  it  with  his  left,  which 
was  cut  off  also  ,  lastly,  he  seized  hold 
of  it  with  his  teeth  and  lost  his  head. 
Cp.  BENBOW. 

Cynic*  A  snarling,  churlish  person. 
The  ancient  school  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers known  as  the  Cymes  was  founded 
by  Antisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Socrates, 
and  made  famous  by  his  jpupil,  Dio- 
gSnes.  They  were  ostentatiously  con- 
temptuous of  ease,  luxury,  or  wealth, 
and  were  given  their  name  because 
Antis'thenes  held  his  school  in  the 
Gymnasium,  Cynos&r'gte  (white  dog), 
so  called  because  a  wJjite  dog  once 
carried  away  part  of  a  victim  which 
Diome'os  was  there  offering  to  Her- 
cules. The  effigy  over  Diogenes'  pillar 
was  a  dog,  with  this  inscription: — 

Say,  dog,  I  pray,  what  guard  yon  in  that  tomb  ?  " 
"  A    dog  " — "  His    name  ?  " — "  DiogSnSs '  — "  From 

far?" 

"  Sino'pfi  " — "  What  I  who  made  a  tub  his  home  ?  " 
"  The  same ;  now  dead,  amongst  the  stars  a  star  " 

E  0  B 


t  Cynic  Tub,  The.  The  tub  from  which 
DiogenSs  lectured.  Similarly  we  speak 
of  the  "  Porch  "  (<?.v.),  meaning  Stoic 
philosophy  ;  the  "  Garden  "(Q 
i  ean  philosophy  ;  the  "Academy  " 
Platonic  philosophy  ,  and  the  "  Colon- 
nade," meaning  Aristotelian  philoso- 

fThey]  letch  their  doctrines  from  the  Cynic  tub 
Milton,     Comut,  line  708 

Cy'nosure.  The  Pole  star  ;  hence, 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  Greek 
for  dog's  tail,  and  applied  to  the  con- 
stellation called  Ursa  Minor.  As  sea- 
men guide  their  ships  by  the  north 
star,  and  observe  it  well,  the  word 
"  cynosure  "  is  used  for  whatever  at- 
tracts attention,  as  "  The  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes  "  (M^lton}t  especi- 
ally for  guidance  in  some  doubtful 
matter. 

Cynthia.  The  moon  :  a  surname  of 
Ar'tamis  or  Diana.  The  Roman 
Diana,  who  represented  the  moon,  was 
called  Cynthia  from  Mount  Cynthus 
in  Delosj  where  she  was  born. 

And  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  slow, 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  silver  car 

Seattte    Mintirtl. 

Pope,  speaking  of  the  inconstant 
character  of  woman,  "  matter  too  soft 
a  lasting  mark  to  bear,"  says  — 

Come,  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare  ' 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air  ? 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  It  fall,  and  In  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute 

Z$l*&»,  ii,  17-20, 

By  Elizabethan  poets  —  Spenser, 
Phmeas  Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  others  —  the  name  was  one  of 
the  many  that  was  applied  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Cypress.  A  funeral  tree  ,  dedicated 
by  the  Eomans  to  Pluto,  because  when 
once  cut  it  never  grows  again.  It  is 
said  that  its  wood  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  making  coffins  ;  hence 
Shakespeare's  "  In  sad  cypress  let  me 
be  laid  "  (Twelfth  Night,  ii,  4). 

Cypreese  garlands  are  of  great  account  at  funeralls 
amongst  the  gentiler  sort,  but  rosemary  and  b&yes  are 
used  by  the  commons  both  at  funeralls  and  weddings 
They  are  plants  which  fade  net  a  good  while  after  they 
are  gathered  «  aoid  Intimate  that  the  remembrance 
of  the  present  solemnity  might  not  dye  presently  — 
Oeltt  Introduction  to  the  Enouledge  of  Plant* 

Cyprian.  Cyprus  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  ; 
hence  the  adjective  has  been  applied 
to  lewd  or  profligate  persons  and 
prostitutes. 

A  Night  Charge  at  Bow  Street  Office,  with  other 
matters  worth  knowing,  respecting  the  unfortunate 
CTPBIAN,  the  feeling  COACHMAN,  and  the  generous 
MAGISTRATE  —  Pierce  Effan,  Life  in  London,  Bfc.  H,  ch.  a 


Cyprian    brass,     or     ass    Cypnum, 
copper.    Pliny  (Bk  xxxiv,  c,,  ii)  says, 
Cypro  enim  pnma  ceris 
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Dagger 


D.  This  letter  is 'the  outline  of  a 
rude  archway  or  door.  It  is  called  in 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  daleth  (a  door) 
and  in  Gr.  delta  (q.v.).  In  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  it  is  a  man's  hand. 

D.  or  d.  indicating  a  penny  or  pence, 
is  the  initial  of  the  Lat.  dena'nus 

<«•«-)• 

As  a  Roman  numeral  D  stands  for 
500,  and  represents  the  second  half  of 
CIO,  the  ancient  Etruscan  sign  forjpne 
thousand.  D  with  a  dash  over  it  (D)  is 
5,000. 

D.O.M.  An  abbreviation  of  the 
Lat.  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  (to  God  the 
best,  the  greatest),  or  Datur  om'nihus 
mon  (it  is  allotted  to  all  to  die). 

D.T.*S.  A  contraction  of  dehnum 
tremens. 

They  get  a  look,  after  a  touch  of  D  T  which  nothing 
else  that  I  know  of  can  give  them. — Indian  Tale. 

Da  Capo  (D.C.).  (ItaL)  A  musical 
term  meaning,  from  the  beginning — 
that  is,  finish  with  a  repetition  of  the 
first  strain. 

Dab.  Clever,  skilled ;  as  "a  dab- 
hand  at  it."  The  origin  is  unknown, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  Lat.  adeptua,  an  adept. 
"  Dabster  "  is  another  form. 

An  Eton  stripling,  training  for  the  law, 
A  dunce  at  learning,  but  a  dab  at  taw  [marbles] 
Anon.  •  Zogic  ,  or,  Thi  JBiter  Sil. 

Dab,  Din,  etc. 

Hab  Dab  and  David  TOn 

Ding  the  ddl  o'er  Dabson's  Linn 

"  Hab  Dab  "  (Halbert  Dobson)  and 
"  David  4  Dm  "  (David  Dun)  were 
Gameronians  who  lived  in  a  cave  near 
**  Dabson's  Linn,*'  a  waterfall  near 
the  head  of  MofEat  Water. 

Here,  legend  relates,  they  encountered  the  devil  in 
the  form  of  a  pack  of  dried  hides,  and  after  fighting;  Mm 
for  some  time,  they  "  dinged  "  him  into  the  waterfall 

Dab'bat  (Dctbbatu  'l-arz).  In  Moham- 
medan mythology  the  monster  (liter- 
ally "  reptile  of  the  earth  ")  that  shall 
arise  at  the  last  day  and  cry  that  man- 
kind have  not  believed  in  the  Divine 
revelations. 

She  will  be  60  cublta  high ,  will  have  the  head  of  a  bull, 
the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  elephant,  the  horns  of  a 
stag,  the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  the  breast  of  a  lion,  the  colour 
of  a  tiger,  the  back  of  a  eat,  the  tall  of  a  ram,  the  legs  of 
a  camel,  and  the  voice  of  an  ass.  She  will  appear  three 
times  in  several  places,  will  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all 
religions  except  Islam,  and  will  speak  Arabic 

By  some  she  is  identified  with  the 
Beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  (Rev  xix, 
19  ;  xx,  10.) 

Dactyls.  Mythic  beings  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  in  Crete, 
to  whom  is  ascribed  the  discovery  of 


iron.  Their  number  was  originally 
three — the  Smelter,  the  Hammer,  and 
the  Anvil ;  but  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  five  males  and  five  females, 
whence  their  name  Dactyls  or  Fingers. 

Dad  or  Daddy.  A  child's  word 
(common  to  many  languages)  for 
"  father."  Used  also  for  the  person 
who  acts  as  father  at  a  wedding,  for 
a  stage-manager,  for  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  casual  ward,  and  in  similar 
ways. 

In  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Steenie, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  calls  King 
James  "  My  dear  dad  and  gossip." 

Daddy  Long-legs.  A  crane-fly; 
applied  also  to  the  long-legged  spiders 
called  "  harvestmen." 

Dse'dalus.  A  Greek  who  formed  the 
Cretan  labyrinth,  and  made  for  him- 
self wings,  by  means  of  which  he  flew 
from  Crete  across  the  Archipel'ago. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  saw, 
the  axe,  the  gimlet,  etc.,  and  his 
name  is  perpetuated  in  our  dcedal, 
skilfull,  fertile  of  invention,  dasdalian, 
labyrinthine  or  ingenious,  etc.  Cp. 
ICARUS. 

Daffodil.  Legend  says  that  the 
daffodil,  or  "  Lent  Lily,"  was  once 
white ;  but  Perseph&nS,  who  had 
wreathed  her  head  with  them  and 
fallen  asleep,  was  captured  by  Pluto, 
at  whose  touch  the  white  flowers 
turned  to  a  golden  yellow.  Ever 
since  the  flower  has  been  planted  on 
graves.  Theophilus  and  Pliny  tell  us 
that  they  grow  on  the  banks  of 
Acheron  and  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  delight  in  the  flower,  called  by 
them  the  Asphodel.  In  England  it 
used  to  be  called  the  AfEodil.  (French, 
asphodfile ;  (Lat.,  asphodelus ;  Gr. 
asphodelos.} 

Flour  of  daffodil  is  a  cure  for  madness — Med  MS 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  f  282 

Dagger  or  Long  Cross  (f),  used  for 
reference  to  a  note  after  the  asterisk 
(*),  is  a  Boman  Catholic  character, 
originally  employed  in  church  books, 
prayers  of  exorcism,  at  benedictions, 
and  so  on,  to  remind  the  priest  where 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This 
sign  is  sometimes  called  an  obelisk — 
that  is,  "a  spit."  (Gr.,  oVelos,  a 
spit.) 

Dagger^  in  the  arms  of  the  City  of 
London,  commemorates  -Sir  William 
Walworth's  dagger,  with  which  he 
slew  Wat  Tyler  in  1381.  Before  this 
time  the  cognizance  of  the  City  was 
the  sword  of  St-  Paul. 

Brave  Walworth,  knight,  lord  mayor,  that  slew 

Rebellious  Tvler  in  his  alanqes , 
The  king,  therefore,  did  give  htm  in  lieu 

The  dagger  to  the  city  armea. 
fourtf  year  of  Richard.  II  (1381),  Fishmongers  JSdO. 
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Daggle-tail 


Dais 


Dagger  ale.  The  ale  of  the  Dagger, 
a  low-class  gambling-house  in  Holborn, 
famous  in  Elizabethan  times  for  its 
strong  drink,  furmety,  and  meat-pies. 
There  was  another  tavern  of  the  same 
name  in  Cheapside. 

My  lawyer's  cleric  I  lighted  on  last  night 
In  Holborn,  at  the  Danger. 

Sm  Janson     The  Alchemist,  J, 1. 

Dagger-scene  vn  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Edmund  Burke,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  tried  a  bit  of 
bunkum  by  throwing  down  a  dagger  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  exclaiming  as 
he  did  so  :  "  There's  French  fraternity 
for  you  !  Such  is  the  weapon  which 
French  Jacobins  would  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  our  beloved  king."  Sheridan 
spoilt  the  dramatic  effect,  and  set  the 
House  in  a  roar  by  his  remark :  "  The 
gentleman,  I  see,  has  brought  his  knife 
with  him,  but  where  is  his  fork  ?  " 
Cf.  COUP  BE  THEATRE. 

At  daggers  drawn.  At  great  enmity, 
as  if  with  daggers  drawn  and  ready  to 
rush  on  each  other. 

To  speak  or  look  daggers.  To  speak  or 
look  so  as  to  wound  the  sensibilities. 

I  wDI  speak  daggers  to  her ;  but  will  use  none. — SMke- 
tptare  Samlet.  Hi,  3 

Daggle-tail     or     Draggle-tail.      A 

slovenly  woman,  the  bottom  of  whose 
dress  trails  in  the  dirt.  Dag  (of  un- 
certain origin)  means  loose  ends,  mire 
or  dirt ;  whence  dag-locks,,  the  soiled 
locks  of  a  sheep's  fleece,  and  dag-wool, 
refuse  wool. 

Dagobert.  King  Dagobert  and  St. 
Eloi.  There  is  a  French  song  very 
popular  with  this  title.  St.  Eloi  tells 
the  kmg  his  coat  has  a  hole  in  it,  and 
the  king  replies,  "  C'est  vrai,  le  tien  est 
bon;  pr&te-le  moi"  Next  the  saint 
complains  of  the  king's  stockings,  and 
Dagobert  makes  the  same  answer. 
Then  of  his  wig  and  cloak,  to  which 
the  same  answer  is  returned.  After 
seventeen  complaints  St.  Eloi  said, 
"  My  king,  death  is  at  hand,  and  it  is 
time  to  confess,"  when  the  king  re- 
plied, "  Why  can't  you  confess,  and 
die  instead  of  me  ?  " 

Da'gon.  A  god  of  the  Philistines, 
supposed — from  very  uncertain  ety- 
mological and  mythological  indica- 
tions— to  have  been  symbolized  as 
half  woman  and  half  fish. 

Dagon  his  name ;  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fiah ,  yet  had  his  temple  high 
Eear'd  in  Azo'tna.  dreaded  through  the  coast 
01  Palestine,  in  Qath  and  Aa'calon, 
And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds 

Milton    Porodite  lf>tt,\,  WL 

Dag'onet,  Sir.  The  fool  of  King 
Arthur  in  the  Arthurian  legends  ;  he 
was  knighted  by  the  king  himself. 

I  remember  at  Mile  End  Green,  when  I  lay  at  Clement's 
Con,  I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  In  Arthur's  show— 2  Henry 
IT,  ill,  3  (JuBtioe  Shallow}. 


"  Dagonet "  was  the  pen-name  of  the 
late  Mr.  G.  B.  Sims  m  the  Referee. 

Daguer'reotype.  A  photographic 
process.  So  named  from  M.  Daguerre, 
who  greatly  improved  on  the  earlier 
efforts  of  himself  and  Nicephon 
Niepce  in  1889. 

Dahak.  The  Satan  of  Persia.  Ac- 
cording to  Persian  mythology,  the  ages 
of  the  world  are  divided  into  periods  of 
1,000  years.  When  the  cycle  of  "  chil- 
lasms"  (1,000-year  periods)  is  com- 
plete, the  reign  of  Ormuzd  will  b«gin, 
and  men  will  be  all  good  and  all  happy  ; 
but  this  event  will  be  preceded  by  the 
loosing  of  Dahak,  who  will  break  his 
chain  and  fall  upon  the  world,  and 
bring  on  man  the  most  dreadful  cala- 
mities. Two  prophets  will  appear  to 
cheer  the  oppressed,  and  announce 
the  advent  of  Ormuzd. 

Dahlia.  This  plant,  bearing  strik- 
ingly beautiful  flowers,  was  discovered 
in  Mexico  by  Humboldt  in  1789  ;  he 
sent  specimens  to  Europe,  and  in  1791 
it  was  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Dahl,  the  Swedish  botanist  and  pupil 
of  Linnaeus.  It  was  cultivated  in 
France  in  1802,  and  two  years  later  in 
England. 

Daibutsu.  The  great  bronze  Buddha 
at  Kamakura,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Nippon  (Japan).  It  is  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  is  50  ft.  high  and  97  ft. 
in  circumference  ;  the  face  is  8  ft.  long 
and  the  thumbs  a  yard  round. 

Above  the  old  songs  turned  to  ashes  and  pain, 

Under  which  Death  enshrouds  the  Idols  and  trees  with 

mist  of  sigh, 

(Where  are  Kamakura's  rising  days  and  life  ol  old  I) 
With  heart  heightened  to  hash,  the  Dalbutsu  for  ever 

•Its.  Tone 


Dailcoku.  One  of  the  seven  gods  of 
Good  Fortune  in  the  Japanese  pan- 
theon ;  he  is  invoked  specially  by  arti- 
sans. He  sits  on  a  ball  of  nee,  hold- 
ing a  magic  mallet,  each  stroke  of 
which  confers  wealth,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  rat.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  Japanese  gods. 

Dairy.  From  M.  Eng.  dey  (A.S. 
doge),  a  maidservant,  the  ~ry  denoting 
the  place  where  her  work  was  carried 
on,  as  in  baTcery.  Chaucer  spells  the 
word  deyeyre. 

The  dey  or  farm-woman  entered  frith  her  pftchew,  to 
deliver  the  milk  for  the  family.— Scott  Fair  Mold  of 
Perth,  oh.  aacdU 

Dais.  The  raised  floor  at  the  head 
of  a  dining-room,  designed  for  the  high, 
or  principal,  table,  but  originally  the 
high  table  itself  ;  from  late  Lat.  <mcus, 
a  table.  The  word  was  also  used  (as  it 
still  is  in  French)  for  a  canopy,  especi- 
ally the  canopy  over  the  high  table. 
Hence,  Sous  le  dais,  in  the  midst- .of 
grandeur. 
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Daisies 


Damocles'  Sword 


Daisies.  Bhyming-slang  (<[&.)  foi 
boots,  the  full  word  being  "  daisy- 
roots." 

Dal'sy.  Ophelia  gives  the  queen  a 
daisy  to  signify  "  that  her  light  and 
fickle  love  ought  not  to  expect  con- 
stancy in  her  husband."  So  the  daisy 
is  explained  by  Greene  to  mean  a  Quip 
for  an  upstart  courtier. 

The  word  is  Day's  eye  (A.S.  dceges 
Sage),  and  the  flower  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  closes  its  pinky  lashes  and  goes 
to  sleep  when  the  sun  sets,  but  in  the 
morning  expands  its  petals  to  the 
light.  Cp.  VIOLET. 

That  well  by  reason  men  eaUe  it  male, 
The  dadsie,  or  else  the  eie  of  date 

Chaucer    legend  of  Good  Women  (Prol ) 

Daisy-cutter.  In  cricket,  a  ball  that 
is  bowled  all  along  the  ground. 

Daisy-roots.  Legend  says  that  these, 
like  dwarf-eJder  berries,  stunt  the 
growth,  a  superstition  which  probably 
arose  from  the  notion  that  everything 
had  the  property  of  bestowing  its  own 
speciality  on  others.  Cp.  FEUN  SEED. 

She  robbed  dwarf-elders  of  their  fragrant  fruit 
And  fed  him  early  -with  the  daisy  root, 
Whence  through  Ma  veins  the  powerful  Juices  Tan, 
And  formed  the  beauteous  miniature  of  man. 

TickeU    Kensington  0artmt, 

Dak-bungalow.    See  BTTNGAXOW. 
Dalai-Lama.    See  LA.TVTA. 

Dal 'dan.  Mahomet's  favourite  white 
mule. 

Dalkey,  King  of.  A  burlesque  offi- 
cer, like  the  Mayor  of  Q-arratt  (q.v  ). 
Dalkey  is  a  small  island  in  St.  George's 
Channel,  near  Kingstown,  a  bttle  to 
the  south  of  Dublin  Bay. 

Dalmat'ica  or  Dalmat'lc.  A  robe, 
open  in  front,  reaching  to  the  knees, 
worn  by  Catholic  bishops  and  deacons 
over  the  alb  or  stole  when  the  Eucha- 
nst  is  administered.  It  is  in  imitation 
of  the  regal  vest  of  Dalma'tia,  and  was 
imported  into  Home  by  the  Emperor 
Com'modus.  Deacons  have  broader 
sleeves  than  sub-deacons,  to  indicate 
their  duty  to  larger  generosity ;  lor 
a  similar  reason  the  sleeves  of  a  bishop 
are  larger  than  those  of  a  priest.  The 
two  stripes  before  and  behind  are  to 
show  that  the  wearer  should  exercise 
his  charity  to  all. 

A  similar  robe  is  worn  by  kings  at 
coronations  and  other  great  solemni- 
ties, to  remind  them  of  their  duty  of 
bountifulness  to  the  poor. 

Daltonism.  See  COLOIER-BIINDNESS. 

Dam.  The  female  parent  of  animals 
such  as  the  horse,  sheep,  etc. ;  the 
counterpart  of  "  sire  "  ;  when  used  of 
human  beings  the  word  has  always  a 
very  opprobrious  significance.  It  is 


another  form  of  dame.     See  THE  DEVIL 
AND  HIS  DAM. 

Dam.  An  ancient  Indian  copper 
coin,  of  which  96  are  supposed  to  go 
to  the  English  penny.  The  expres- 
sion Not  worth  a  damn  (see  DAMN )  has 
been  wrongly  said  to  be  a  perversion 
of  Not  worth  a  dam,  meaning  this  com 

Dam 'age.  What's  the  damage  ? 
What  have  I  to  pay  ?  How  much  is  the 
bill  ?  The  allusion  is  to  the  law  assess- 
ing damages  to  the  plaintiff. 

Damasceen'ing.  Producing  upon 
steel  a  blue  tinge  and  ornamental 
figures,  sometimes  inlaid  with  gold 
and  silver,  as  in  Damascus  blades ;  so 
called  from  Damascus,  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  this 
class  of  ornamental  art. 

Dam 'ask.  A  figured  linen  fabric,  so 
called  from  Damascus,  where  it  was 
originally  manufactured 

Damayanti.    See  NAXA. 

Dame  du  Lac.  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  (q.v.)  of  Arthurian  romance, 
Vivien. 

Damiens'  Bed  of  Steel.  Bobert 
Francois  Damiens,  in  1757,  attempted 
the  life  of  Louis  XV.  As  a  punish- 
ment, and  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  all  regicides,  he  was  brutally 
tortured  j  he  was  chained  to  an  iron 
bed  that  was  heated,  his  right  hand 
was  burned  in  a  slow  fire,  his  flesh  was 
torn  with  pincers  and  the  wounds 
dressed  with  molten  lead,  boiling  wax, 
oil,  and  resin,  and  he  was  ultimately 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses. 

The  uplifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  Iron  crown,  and  Damiens*  bed  of  steel 

Goldsmith     The  Traveller  (1768) 

Damn.  Not  worth  a  damn.  Worth- 
less ;  not  even  worth  cursing  at.  The 
derivation  of  the  phrase  from  the 
Indian  com.  a  dam  fy.v.)  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  Goldsmith,  in  the 
Cvtisen  of  the  World,  uses  the  expres- 
sion, "  Not  that  I  care  three  damns." 
Another  vague  imprecation,  said  to 
have  been  commonly  used  by  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  Not  a 
tioopenny  damn. 

To  damn  with  faint  praise.  To 
praise  with  such  a  voice  and  in  such 
measured  terms  as  to  show  plainly 
secret  disapproval. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer, 

Pope    Spittle  lo  Arbuthrwt. 

Dam'ocles'  Sword.  Evil  foreboded 
or  dreaded.  Dam'ocles,  a  sycophant 
of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  of  Syracuse, 
was  invited  by  the  tyrant  to  try  the 
felicity  he  so  much  envied.  Accept- 
ing, he  was  set  down  to  a  sumptuous 
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banquet,  but  overhead  was  a  sword 
suspended  by  a  hair.  Damocles  was 
afraid  to  stir,  and  the  banquet  was  a 
tantalizing  torment  to  him.  (Cicero.) 

These  fears  hang  like  Damocles'  sword  over  every 
feast,  and  make  enjoyment  impossible. — C&ambers's  JSneu- 
elopadia 

Da'mon.  The  name  of  a  goatherd 
in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  hence  used  by 
pastoral  poets  for  rustic  swains. 

Da'mon  and  Pythias.  A  type  of 
inseparable  friends.  They  were  Syra- 
cusans  of  the  first  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury B.C.  :  Pythias  being  condemned 
to  death  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
obtained  leave  to  go  home  to  arrange 
his  affairs  after  Damon  had  agreed  to 
take  his  place  and  be  executed  should 
Pythias  not  return.  Pythias  being 
delayed,  Damon  was  led  to  execution, 
but  his  friend  arrived  just  in  time  to 
save  him.  Dionysius  was  so  struck 
with  this  honourable  friendship  that 
he  pardoned  both  of  them. 

Spenser  fables  that  In  the  temple  of  Venn?,  Hercules 
and  By  las,  Jonathan  and  David,  Theseus  and  Pirithous, 
Py lades  and  Orestes,  Titus  and  Geslppus, 
Damon  and  Pythias  whom  death  could  not  sever . 

All  these  and  all  that  ever  had  been  tyde 
In  bands  of  friendship,  there  did  live  for  ever. 

faerie  Qutene    IV,  x,  27 

Damper  (A}.  A  snap  before  dinner, 
which  damps  or  takes  oft  the  edge  of 
appetite ;  also  a  wet-blanket  influence, 
a  rebuff  which  damps  one's  courage. 

Also  a  thin  cake  of  flour  and  water 
baked  in  hot  ashes  The  mute  of  a 
stringed  instrument  is  also  a  "damper." 

Dam'sel.  From  the  old  French 
damoisele,  the  feminine  form  of 
damowel,  a  squire  ;  this  is  from  Mod. 
Lat.  dpm^cettus,  a  contracted  form  of 
dominicellus,  the  diminutive  of  domi- 
nu8,  lord.  (Cp.  DONZEE.)  In  mediae- 
val France  the  domicellus  or  damoiseau 
was  the  son  of  a  king,  prince,  knight, 
or  lord  before  he  entered  the  order  of 
knighthood ;  the  king's  bodyguards 
were  called  his  damoiseaux  or  damsels. 
Froissart  styles  Eichard  II  le  wane 
damoisel  Richart,  and  Louis  VII  (Le 
Jeune)  was  called  the  royal  damsel. 

Dam'son.  Originally  called  the 
Damascene  plum,  from  Damascus,  it 
having  been  imported  from  Syria. 

Dan.  A  title  of  honour  meaning 
Sir  or  Master  (Lat.  dommus,  cp.  Span. 
don),  common  with  the  old  poets,  as 
Dan  Phoebus,  Dan  Cupid,  Dan  Nep- 
tune, Dan  Chaucer,  etc.  (Cp.  DOM.) 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  EngMffh  undeflled, 

On  Fame's  eternal  beadroU  worthy  to  be  filed. 

Spenter    Faerie  Quaetu,  IV,  11,  321 

From  Dan  to  Beer'sTieba.  From  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  ;  all 
over  the  world ;  everywhere^.  The 
phrase  is  Scriptural,  Dan  being  the 
most  northern  and  Beersheba  the  most 


southern  city  of  the  Holy  Land.  We 
have  a  similar  expression,  "  From 
Land's  End  to  John  o*  Groats." 

Dan'ace.    An  ancient  Persian  coin, 
worth  rather  more  than  the  Greek  o  bolus 
and    sometimes,    among    the 


Greeks,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  to  pay  their  passage  across  the 
ferry  of  the  Lower  World. 

Dan'aS.  An  Argive  princess, 
daughter  of  Acris'ms,  King  of  Argos. 
He,  told  that  his  daughter's  son  would 
put  him  to  death,  resolved  that  Dan'ae" 
should  never  marry,  and  accordingly 
locked  her  up  in  an  inaccessible  tower. 
Zeus  foiled  the  king  by  changing  him- 
self into  a  shower  of  gold,  under  which 
guise  he  readily  found  access  to  the  fair 
prisoner,  and  she  thus  became  fthe 
mother  of  Perseus. 

Dana'ldes.  The  fifty  daughters  of 
Dan'aus,  King  of  Argos.  They  mar- 
ried the  fifty  sons  of  JBgyptus,  and  all 
but  Hypermnestra,  wife  of  Lynceus,  at 
the  command  of  their  father  murdered 
their  husbands  on  their  wedding  night. 
They  were  punished  in  Hades  by 
having  to  draw  water  everlastingly  in 
sieves  from  a  deep  well. 

Their  names  are  given  as  follows:  — 


Acteea      . 

wife  ol 

Perlphas 

Adlanta  . 

if 

Dalph'ron. 

Adyta      . 

Menal'ces. 

Aga'vS 

ti 

Lycos 

Amymon'S 

Encel'ados» 

Anasib'ia 

t} 

Archela'os, 

Antod'Ica 

Clytos 

Asterla 

'n 

Chcetos 

AuthoTea 

Cisseus 

Autom'ata 

n 

Archltelos. 

Auton'ofi 

Buryl'ochos 

Br^cea   . 
CaUidlcfi 

» 

Chthon'ios 
Pandi'on. 

Cele'n-o    . 

r't 

Hyxo'bios 

Chryslp'pe 

fr 

Chryaip'poE. 

Chrysoth'emls 

As'teris 

Cleodo'ra 

tr 

Lixos 

deopat'ra 

9I 

Age'nor 

CH'o 

tt 

Aster'iaa, 

Critome'dia 

tf 

Antipaph'os. 

Damo'nfi 

Amyn'tor. 

Dlorip'pfi 

M 

2Elgyptos 

Electra    . 

tt 

Peris'thenSa 

Er'ato     . 

H 

Bro'mios. 

Euphe'no 

n 

HyperTiios 

Eurydlce 

n 

Dry  as 

Evip'pS 

n 

Imbros 

Glauca     . 

tt 

Aids. 

Glaudp'pa 

„ 

Pot'amon 

Gorga 

Hyppoth'oOa. 

Gorg'ophon 

„ 

Pro'tens. 

JEfel'cita 

Cassos. 

Elppodami'a 

rt 

Ister 

Eippod'ica 

n 

Idras. 

Hlppomedu'sS 

„ 

Alcme'noru 

Hvperip'pa 

n 

Hippocorte'tea 

Hypermnes'tra 

t> 

Lynceus 

Iphimedu/sa 

n 

Euche'nor 

Mnestra 

„ 

Egl'oa 

Ocyp'etS 

ff 

Lampoa. 

Oi'm8 

Arbelos 

Pharte     . 

„ 

Euryd'aznas. 

Pilar'ga  . 

Idmon 

Pire'ne     . 

n 

Agaptole'ruoa. 

Podar'ca 

03'neua. 

Bhoda 

f> 

Hippyol'tos. 

Eho'dla 

Chalce'don. 

Sthen'ela 

^ 

Btheu'elos. 

Stygna     . 

^ 

Polyc'feor, 

Tbea'no  . 

>» 

PhanthCs 

1t 
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Dance.  PH  lead  you  a  pretty  dance. 
I'll  bother  or  put  you  to  trouble  The 
French  say,  Donn&r  le  bal  d  quelqu'un. 
The  reference  is  to  the  complicated 
dances  of  former  times,  when  all  fol- 
lowed the  leader. 

8t.  Vitus's  dance.    See  VITUS. 

To  dance  and  pay  the  piper.  To 
work  hard  to  amuse  and  to  have  to 
bear  all  the  expense  and  take  all  the 
trouble  oneself  as  well.  The  allusion 
is  to  Matt,  xi,  17  :— 
We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced 

To  dance  attendance.  To  wait  obse- 
quiously, to  be  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  another.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  weddings,  where 
the  bride  on  the  wedding-night  had 
to  dance  with  every  guest,  and  play 
the  amiable,  though  greatly  tired  and 
annoyed. 

Then  must  the  poore  bryde  kepe  foote  -with  a  dauncer, 
and  refuse  none,  how  scabbed,  f oule,  droncken,  rude,  and 
shameless  soever  he  be. — Christen  •  State  of  Matrimony, 
1548 

I  had  thought 

They  had  ported  so  much  honesty  among  them 
(At  least,  good  manners)  as  not  thus  to  Buffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour, 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships*  pleasures 
STu&espwe    Henry  7111,  v,  3 

To  dance  upon  nothing.  To  be 
hanged. 

Dance  ot  Death.  An  allegorical  re- 
presentation of  Death  leading  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  in  a  dance  to 
the  grave,  originating  in  Germany  in 
the  14th  century  as  a  kind  of  morality 
play,  quickly  becoming  popular  in 
France  and  England,  and  surviving 
later  principally  by  means  of  pictorial 
art.  There  is  a  series  of  woodcuts, 
said  to  be  bv  Hans  Holbein  (1538), 
representing  Death  dancing  after  all 
sorts  of  persons,  beginning  with  Adam 
and  Eve.  He  is  beside  the  judge  on 
his  bench,  the  priest  in  the  pulpit,  the 
nun  in  her  cell,  the  doctor  in  his  study, 
the  bride  and  the  beggar,  the  king 
and  the  infant ;  but  is  "  swallowed  up 
at  last." 

On  the  north  side  of  Old  St.  Paul's  was  a  cloister,  on 
the  walls  of  which  'was  painted  at  the  coat  of  John  Car- 
penter, town  clerk  of  London  (loth  century),  a  "  Dance 
of  Death,"  or  "  Death  leading  all  the  estate,  with  speeches 
of  Death,  and  answers,"  by  John  Lydgate  The  Death- 
Dance  In  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Basle  was  letouched 
by  Holbein 

Other  well-known  examples  are  those  in  the  church- 
yawl  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris  (1434), 
at  Mindeu  (traditionally  dated  1383),  one  at  a  convent  at 
Basle,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  order  of  the  prelates 
at  the  Council  of  Basle  about  1432  and  finally  destroyed 
Vn  1805,  and  one  hi  the  Marienlirche  at  Lfibeck. 

Dances,  National.  When  Handel  was 
asked  to  point  out  the  peculiar  taste 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe  in 
dancing,  he  ascribed  the  minuet  to 
the  French,  the  sar'aband  to  the 
Spaniard,  the  arietta  to  the  Italian, 
and  the  hornpipe  and  the  morris-dance 
to  the  English.  To  these  might  be 


added  the  reel  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
jig  to  the  Irish. 

Religious  and  oilier  dances : — 

Astronomical  dancet,  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  designed 
(like  our  orreries)  to  represent  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies 

The  Bacchic  dances  were  of  three  sorts  grave  (like  our 
minuet),  gay  (like  our  gavotte),  and  mixed  (like  our 
minuet  and  gavotte  combined) 

The  dance  Ohamp&re,  Invented  by  Pan,  quick  and 
lively  The  dancers  (in  the  open  air)  wore  wreaths  ot 
oak  and  garlands  of  flowers 

Children's  donees,  ha  Lacedemonla,  in  honour  of  Diana. 
The  children  were  nude ,  and  then1  movements  were 
grave,  modest,  and  graceful. 

Cort/bantic  donees,  hi  honour  of  Bacchus,  accompanied 
•with  timbrels,  fifes,  flutes,  and  a  tumultuous  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  clashing  of  swords  and  spears  against 
brazen  bucklers 

Funereal  dance*,  in  Athens,  slow,  solemn  dances  In  which 

the  priests  took  part.     The  performers   wore  long 

white    robes,    and    carried    cypress    slips    hi   their 

hands 

SymtnSal  dancet  were  livelv  and  joyous     The  dancers 

being  crowned  with  flowers 

Jewish  dances  David  danced  in  certain  religious 
processions  {2  Sam.  vi,  14)  The  people  sang  and 
danced  before  the  golden  call  (JSxod,  xxxll,  19). 
And  hi  the  book  of  Psalm t  (ol  4)  we  read,  "  Praise 
Elm  with  the  timbrel  and  dance"  MM^  the 
sister  of  Hoses,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
was  followed  by  all  the  women  with  timbrels  and 
dances  (Exod.  rv,  20) 

Of  the  lapttha,  invented  by  PMthCus  These  were  ex- 
hibited after  some  famous  victory,  and  were  designed 
to  Imitate  the  combats  of  the  Centaurs  and  Laplthte. 
These  dances  were  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
May-day  danc«t  at  Home  At  daybreak  lads  and  lasses 
went  out  to  gather  "  May  "  and  other  flowers  for  them- 
selves and  their  elders ,  and  the  day  was  spent  hi 
dances  and  festivities 

Military  dancet  The  oldest  of  all  dances  executed  with 
swords,  Javelins,  and  bucklers  Said  to  be  invented 
by  Minerva  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  gods  over 
the  Titans 

Nuptial  dance*     A  Roman  pantomimic  performance  re- 
sembling the  dances  of  our  harlequin,  and  columbine 
Pyrrhic  dante     SM  PYRRHIC 

Salic  dancet,  instituted  by  Numa  Fompilius  in  honour  01 
Mars.  They  were  executed  by  twelve  priests  selected 
from  the  highest  of  the  nobility,  and  the  dances  were 
performed  in  the  temple  while  sacrifices  were  being 
made  and  hymns  sung  to  the  god 

The  Dancing  Dervishes  celebrate 
their  religious  rites  with  dances,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  spinning  round  and 
round  a  little  allotted  space,  not  in 
couples,  but  each  one  alone. 

In  ancient  times  the  Gauls,  the 
Germans,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Eng- 
lish too  had  their  sacred  dances.  In 
fact,  in  all  religious  ceremonies  the 
dance  was,  and  in  many  religions 
still  is,  an  essential  part  of  divine 
worship. 

Dancing  Chancellor,  The.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  (1540-91)  was  so 
called,  because  he  first  attracted  Queen 
Elizabeth's  notice  by  his  graceful 
dancing  in  a*  masque  at  Court.  He 
was  Lord  High  Chancellor  from  1587 
till  his  death. 

Bis  bushy  beard,  and  shoestrings  green, 
His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet, 

Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 
Gray .  A  Long  Storm 

Dancing-water.  A  magic  elixir, 
common  to  many  fairy-tales,  which 
beautifies  ladies,  makes  them  young 
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again,  and  enriches  them.  In  the  Coun- 
tess d'Aulnoy 's  tale  it  fell  in  a  cascade  in 
the  Burning  Forest,  and  could  only 
be  reached  by  an  underground  passage. 
Prince  Chery  fetched  a  bottle  of  it  for 
his  beloved  Fair-star,  but  was  aided 
by  a  dove. 

Dandeli'on.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
have  jagged,  tooth-like  edges  ;  hence 
its  name,  which  is  a  form  of  the  M.E. 
dent  de  lyoun,  from  Fr.  dent  de 
lion,  lion  tooth.  Its  Lat.  name  is 
Taraxacum  dens  leonis. 

Dander.  Is  your  dander  up  or  nt&  ? 
Is  your  anger  excited  ?  Are  you  in  a 
rage  ?  This  is  generally  considered  to 
be  an  Americanism,  but  it  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  and  as  a  synonym,  for  anger 
has  been  a  common  ^dialect  word  in 
several  English  counties.  In  the  pre- 
sent sense  it  is  more  likely  that  it  is 
one  of  the  words  (like  waffle,  and  hook 
for  a  point  of  land)  imported  into 
America  by  the  early  Dutch  colonists, 
from  donder*  thunder:  the  Dutch  op 
donderen  is  to  burst  into  a  sudden  rage. 

He  was  as  spunky  as  thunder,  and  when  a 
Quaker  gets  Ms  dander  up,  it's  like  a  Northwester 
Seba  Smith  '  Letters  of  Major  Jack  Downing  (1880) 

Other  suggestions  are  that  it  is  from 
dandruff,  this  being  humorously  sub- 
stituted for  the  hair  itself  ;  that  it  is  a 
figurative  use  of  dander,  the  old  name 
in  the  West  Indies  of  .America  for  a 
ferment  used  in  the  preparation  of 
molasses  ;  and  that  it  is  a  euphemism 
for  damned  anger. 

Dandle  Dinmont.  A  jovial,  true- 
hearted  store-farmer,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Guy  Mannerinff.  Also  a  hardy, 
hairy  short-legged  terrier. 

From  this  dog  descended  Davidson  of  Eyndlee's  breed, 
the  original  Dandie-Dtnmont. — T.  Brown "  Our  Dogs, 
p  104. 

Dan'diprat.  A  small  coin  issued  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  value  three 
halfpence.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  a  dwarf  and  a  page — perhaps  much 
as  we  now  speak  of  a  "  little  two- 
penny-ha'penny fellow  "  ;  and  in  his 
translation  of  Virgil's  <32neidt  Bk.  i 
(1532)  Stanyhurst  calls  Cupid  a  "  dan- 
oiprat." 

Dando.  One  who  frequents  hotels, 
restaurants,  and v  such  places,  satisfies 
his  appetite,  and  decamps  without 
payment.  From  Dando,  hero  of  many 
popular  songs  in  the  early  19th 
century,  who  was  famous  for  this. 

Dandy.  A  coxcomb ;  a  fop.  The 
term  seems  to  have  originated  in 
Scotland  in  the  late  18th  century, 
and  may  be  merely  the  name  Andrew, 
or  a  corruption  of  dandiprat  (ff.v.)  or  of 
the  earlier  Jack-a-dandy. 


In  paper-making  the  dandy,  or 
dauby-roller,  is  the  cylinder  of  wire 
gauze  which  comes  into  contact  with 
paper  while  on  the  machine  in  a  wet 
and  elementary  stage.  It  impresses 
the  watermark,  and  also  the  ribs  in 
"  laid  "  papers. 

Dane's  Skin.  A^freckled  skin.  Bed 
hair  and  a  freckled  skin  are  the  tradi- 
tional characteristics  of  Danish  blood. 

Dan'nebrog  or  Danebrog.  The  na- 
tional flag  of  Denmark  (brog  is  Old 
Danish  for  cloth).  The  tradition  is 
that  Waldemar  II  of  Denmark  saw  in 
the  heavens  a  fiery  cross  which  be- 
tokened his  victory  over  the  Estho' 
nians  (1219).  This  story  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Oonstantme  (see 
under  CROSS)  and  of  St.  Andrew's  Cross 
(see  ANDREW). 

The  order  of  Danebrog.  The  second 
of  the  Danish  orders  of  knighthood ; 
instituted  in  1219  by  Waldemar  II, 
restored  by  Christian  V  in  1671,  and 
several  times  modified  since. 

Dan'nocks.  Hedging-gloves.  The 
word  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Doormck,  the  Flemish  name  of  Tour- 
nay,  where  they  may  have  been 
originally  manufactured.  Cp.  DOR- 
NICK. 

Danslcer.  A  Dane.  Denmark  used 
to  be  called  Danske.  Hence  Polo'mus 
says  to  Eeynaldo,  "  Inquire  me  first 
what  Danskers  are  in  Paris."  (Hamlet* 
ii,  1.) 

Dante  and  Be'atrl'ee*  Beatrice  Por- 
tma'ri,  who  was  only  eight  years  old 
when  the  poet  first  saw  her.  His 
abiding  love  for  her  was  chaste  as  snow 
and  pure  as  it  was  tender.  Beatrice 
married  a  nobleman,  named  Simo'ne 
de  Bardi,  and  died  young,  in  1290. 
Dante  married  Gemma,  of  the  power- 
ful house  of  Dona'ti.  In  the  jDim'na 
Comme'dw,  the  poet  is  conducted  first 
by  Virgil  (who  represents  human 
reason)  through  hell  and  purgatory; 
then  by  the  spirit  of  Be'atri'ce  (who 
represents  the  wisdom  of  faith) ;  and 
finally  by  St.  Bernard  (who  represents 
the  wisdom  from  on  high). 

Dantes'que.  Dante-like — that  is,  a 
minute  lifelike  representation  of  hor- 
rors, whether  by  words,  as  in  the  poet, 
kor  in  visible  form,  as  in  Dore's  illus- 
trations of  the  Inferno, 

Daphnaida.  An  elegy  by  Spenser 
(1591)  on  Douglas  Howard  Gorges,  the 
only  daughter  of  Lord  Bmdon,  In 
general  design  and  several  details  it  fe 
indebted  to  Chaucer's  Boke  of  tite 
Duchesse 
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Daphne.  Daughter  of  a  river-god, 
loved  by  Apollo.  She  fled  from  the 
amorous  god,  and  escaped  by  being 
changed  into  a  laurel,  thenceforth  the 
favourite  tree  of  the  sun-god 

Nay,  ladv,  sit.    If  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain' d  up  in  alabaster 
And  you  a  statue,  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Boot-bound,  that  fled  Apollo 

Milton     Comut,  678 

Daph'nis.  In  Greek  mythology,  a 
Sicilian  shepherd  who  invented  pas- 
toral poetry  He  was  a  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  a  Sicilian  nymph,  was  pro- 
tected by  Diana,  and  was  taught  by 
Pan  and  the  Muses. 

Daph'nis.  The  lover  of  Ghloe  (q  v.) 
in  the  Greek  pastoral  romance  of 
Lpngus,  in  the  4th  century.  Daph- 
nis  was  the  model  of  Allan  Ramsay's 
Gentle  Shepherd,  and  the  tale  is  the 
basis  of  St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia 

Dap 'pie.  The  name  of  Sancho 
Panza's  donkey  in  Don  Quixote.  The 
word  is  probably  connected  with  Icel 
depill,  a  spot,  and  means  blotched, 
speckled  in  patches.  A  dapple-grey 
horse  is  one  of  a  light  grey  shaded  with 
a  deeper  hue  ;  a  dapple-bay  is  a  light 
bay  spotted  with  bay  of  a  deeper 
colour. 

Dar'bies.  Handcuffs.  Probably  so- 
called  from  a  personal  name,  but  not 
connected  with  "  Darby  and  Joan," 
as  the  use  occurs  many  years  before 
the  first  appearance  of  this  loving 
couple. 

Hark  ye  I  Jem  Clink  will  fetch  you  the  darbies  — 
Scott.  Pevera  of  the  Peak 

JoTwiny  Darbies,  policemen,  is  a 
perversion  of  the  French  gens&armes, 
in  conjunction  with  the  above 

Darby  and  Joan.  The  type  of  loving, 
old-fashioned,  virtuous  couples.  The 
names  belong  to  a  ballad  written  by 
Henry  Woodfall,  and  the  characters 
are  said  to  be  John  Darby,  of  Bartho- 
lomew Close,  who  died  1730,  and  his 
wife,  "  As  chaste  as  a  picture  cut  in 
alabaster.  You  might  sooner  move  a 
Scythian  rock  than  shoot  fire  into  her 
bosom."  Woodfall  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  John  Darby ;  but  another 
account  localizes  the  couple  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  French  equivalent  is  C'est  St. 
Roch  et  son  chien* 

Dar'byites.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.v.), 
rcom  John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-82), 
one  of  the  founders. 

Daric.  An  ancient  Persian  gold  coin, 
probably  so  called  from  dara,  a  king 
(see  DARIUS),  much  in  the  same  way 
as  our  sovereign,  but  perhaps  from 
Assyrian  danku,  weight  Its  value 


is  put  at  about  23s.  It  bears  on  one 
side  the  head  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
other  a  chariot  drawn  by  mules.  There 
was  also  a  silver  daric,  worth  one 
twentieth  of  the  gold. 

Dari'us.  A  Greek  form  of  Persian 
dara,  a  king,  or  of  Sanskrit  darj,  the 
mamtamer  Gushtasp  or  Kishtasp 
assumed  the  title  on  ascending  the 
throne  in  B.C.  521,  and  is  generally 
known  as  Darius  the  Great. 

Legend  relates  that  seven  Persian 
princes  agreed  that  he  should  be  king 
whose  horse  neighed  first;  and  the 
horse  of  Darius  was  the  first  to  neigh. 

It  is  said  that  Danus  III  (Codoman- 
nus),  the  last  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.C.  331),  when  Alexander  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  sent  to  him  for  the  tri- 
bute of  golden  eggs,  but  the  Mace- 
donian answered,  "  The  bird  which 
laid  them  is  flown  to  the  other  world, 
where  Darius  must  seek  them."  The 
Persian  king  then  sent  him  a  bat  and 
ball,  in  ridicule  of  his  youth ;  but 
Alexander  told  the  messengers,  with 
the  bat  he  would  beat  the  ball  of 
power  from  their  master's  hand. 
Lastly,  Darius  sent  him  a  bitter  melon 
as  emblem  of  the  grief  in  store  for  him  ; 
but  the  Macedonian  declared  that  he 
would  make  the  Shah  eat  his  own  fruit. 

Dark.  A  dark  horse.  A  racing  term 
for  a  horse  of  good  pretensions,  but  of 
which  nothing  is  positively  known  by 
the  general  public.  Its  merits  are 
kept  dark  from  betters  and  book- 
makers. 

At  last  a  Liberal  candidate  has  entered  the  field  at 
Croydon.  The  Conservatives  have  kept  their  candidate 
back,  as  a  dark  horse  — Newspaper  paragraph,  January, 
1886. 

A  leap  in  the  dark.  A  step  the  con- 
sequences of  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 
Thomas  Hobbes  is  reported  to  have 
said  on  his  death-bed,  "  Now  am  I 
about  to  take  my  last  voyage; — a  great 
leap  m  the  dark."  Babelais,  in  his 
last  moments,  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
the  Great  Perhaps,"  and  Lord  Derby, 
in  1868,  applied  the  words  to  the 
Reform  Bill. 

The  Dark  Ages  The  earlier  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (q.v.) ;  roughly, 
the  era  between  the*  death  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  close  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty;, so  called  because  of 
the  intellectual'  darkness  characteris- 
tic of  the  period. 

The  dark  Continent  Africa ;  con- 
cerning which  the  world  was  so  long 
"  m  the  dark,"  and  which,  also,  is  the 
land  of  dark  races 

The  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the 
dawn.  When  Fortune's  wheel  is 
lowest,  it  must  turn  up  again.  When 
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things  have  come  to  their  worst,  they 
must  mend  In  Lat.,  Post  nubila, 
Phoebus. 

To  keep  dark  To  lie  perdu ;  to 
lurk  in  concealment. 

We'd  get  away  to  some  of  the  far-out  stations  .  .  . 
where  we  could  keep  In  the  d&rk.—Doldreivood .  RoWery 
Under  Arm*,  xvi 

To  keep  ^t  dark.  To  keep  it  a  dead 
secret ;  to  refuse  to  enlighten  anyone 
about  the  matter. 

Darken.  To  darken  one's  door.  To 
cross  one's  threshold  :  almost  entirely 
used  only  in  a  threatening  way,  as 
"  Don't  you  dare  to  darken  my  door 
again  1  " 

Darky.    A  negro. 

Darley  Arabian.  About  1700  a  Mr. 
Barley,  of  Yorkshire,  imported  into 
England  from.  Aleppo  three  thorough- 
bred Arabian  stallions  which  became 
the  founders  of  the  hne  of  thorough- 
breds in  England.  Darley  Arabian 
the  sire  o±  Flying  Childers,  and  great- 
great-grandsire  of  Eclipse,  was  one ; 
the  others  were  Byerby  Turk  and 
Godolphin  Barb  From  the  first 
comes  the  Herod  breed,  and  from  the 
second  the  Matchem. 

Darnex.    See  DOKNICK. 

Dart.    See  ABABJB. 

Darwinian  Theory.  Charles  Darwin 
published  in  1859  a  work  entitled 
Origin  of  Species,  to  prove  that  the 
numerous  species  now  existing  on  the 
earth  sprang  originally  from  one  or 
at  most  a  few  primal  forms  ;  and 
that  the  present  diversity  is  due  to 
special  development  and  natural  selec- 
tion. Those  plants  and  creatures 
which  are  best  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  their  existence  survive  and  become 
fruitful ;  certain  organs  called  into 
play  by  peculiar  conditions  of  life 
grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  their  strength,  till  they  become 
so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  their 
frames  as  to  be  transmitted  to  their 
offspring.  The  conditions  of  life  being 
very  diverse,  cause  a  great  diversity  of 
organic  development,  and,  of  courses 
every  such  diversity  which  has  become 
radical  is  the  parent  of  a  new  species. 
In  recent  tunes  the  Darwinian  theory 
has  undergone  very  considerable  modi- 
fication. "~ 

Dash.  One  dash  under  a  word  in 
MS.  means  that  the  part  so  marked 
must  be  printed  in  italics  ;  two  dashes 
means  small  capitals ;  three  dashes, 
large  capitals. 

Cut  a  dash.    See  CTTT. 

Dash  my  urig,  buttons,  etc.  Dash  is 
a  euphemism  for  "  damn,"  and  the 
words  ung,  buttons,  etc.,  are  relics  of  a 


fashion  at  one  time  adopted  in 
comedies  and  by  **  mashers  "  of  swear- 
ing without  using  profane  language. 

Dasim.     One  of  the  sons  of  Eblis 


Date.  Not  quite  up  to  date.  Not  in 
the  latest  fashion,  behind  the  times  ; 
said  also  of  books  somewhat  in  arrears 
of  the  most  recent  information. 

Date-palm.    See  PHCENIX   DACTYL- 

IFEBA. 

Daughter.  The  daughter  of  Pene'us. 
The  bay-tree  was  so  called  because  it 
grew  in  greatest  perfection  on  the 
banks  of  the  Biver  Pene"us. 

The  daughter  of  the  horseleech.  One 
very  exigeant  ;  one  for  ever  sponging 
on  another.  Prov.  xxx,  15. 

Such  and  many  such  like  were  the  morning  attendants 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham—  all  genuine  descendants  of 
the  daughter  of  the  horseleech,  whose  cry  is  "Give, 
give  *'  —  Scott  :  Pevertt  of  the  Peak*  eh.  xxvii. 

The    scavenger's    daughter.          See 

SCAVENGER. 

Dauphin.  The  heir  of  the  French 
crown  under  the  Valois  and  Bourbon 
dynasties.  Guy  VIII,  Count  of  Vienne, 
was  the  first  so  styled,  because  he  wore 
a  dolphvn  as  his  cognizance.  The  title 
descended  m  the  family  till  1349,  when 
Humbert  III  ceded  his  seigneurie,  the 
Dauphine",  to  Philippe  VI  (de  Valois), 
one  condition  being  that  the  heir  of 
France  assumed  the  title  of  le  dauphin. 
The  first  French  prince  so  called  was 
Jean,  who  succeeded  Philippe  ;  and 
the  last  was  the  Due  d'AngoulSme, 
son  of  Charles  X,  who  renounced  the 
title  in  1830. 

Grand  Dauphin.  Louis,  Due  de 
Bourgogne  (1061-1711),  eldest  son  of 
Louis  XIV,  for  whose  use  was  pub- 
lished the  Latin  classics  entitled  Ad 
Usum  Delphi'm. 

Second  or  Zitfle  Dauph^n.  Louis, 
SOD  of  the  Grand  Dauphin  (1682-1712). 

Daven'port  Brothers,  The.  Two  im- 
postors from  America  who  professed 
that  spirits  untied  them  when  bound 
with  cords,  and  that  they  played  all 
sorts  of  instruments  in  a  dark  cabinet. 
The  imposition  was  exposed  in  1865. 

David.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Aohttophel  (#.#.),  represents  Charles  II. 

Once  more  the  godlike  David  -was  restored 
yiTnj  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 

St.  David.  The  patron  saint  of 
1  Wales  (d.  544)  :  legend  relates  that  he 
was  son  of  Xantus  Prince  of  Cereticu, 
now  called  Cardiganshire  ;  he  was 
brought  up  a  priest,  became  an  ascetic 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  preached  to  the 
Britons,  confuted  Pela'gius,  and  was 
preferred  to  the  see  of  Caerleon  or 
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Mene'via  (i.e.  main  aw,  narrow  water 
or  frith).  Here  the  saint  had  received 
his  early  education,  and  when  Dyvrig, 
the  archbishop,  resigned  his  see  to 
him,  St.  David  removed  the  archiepis- 
copal  residence  to  Mene'via,  which 
was  henceforth  called  St.  David's. 
Cp.  TAFFY. 

David  and  Jonathan.  A.  type  of 
inseparable  friends.  Similar  exam- 
ples of  friendship  were  PyladSs  and 
OrestSs  (q.v.)  ;  Damon  and  Pythias 
(q.v.) ;  etc. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  107  brother  Jonathan  Very 
pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me  Thy  love  to  me  was 
wonderful,  passing  the  lore  of  'women  —2  Sam  i,  26 

Davide'is.  An  epic  poem  in  four 
books  by  Abraham  Cowley  (1656) 
describing  the  troubles  of  King  David 

There  Is  another  sacred  poem  so  called,  by  Thoma1" 
Elwood  (1712) 

Davidians,  Davis ts.    See  FAMIUSTS- 

Da'vus.  Davus  sum9  non  G&dipus. 
I,  Davus,  am  a  plain,  simple  fellows 
and  no  solver  of  riddles,  like  (Edipus. 
The  words  are  from  Terence's  An'dna, 
i,  2,  23,  and  are  often  quoted  by  one 
who  has  been  set  a  difficult  question. 
"  Ask  me  another  I  Davus  sum, 
non  GSdipus  I  " 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told,  nor  dare  to  venture  a 
Bolutton  "  Davus  sum  1 "— Syron  Don.  Jvati,  Xm,  xiii 

Non  te  credos  Davum  ludere.  Don't 
imagine  you  are  deluding  Davus,  "  Do 
you  see  any  white  in  my  eye  ?  "  I 
am  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think  me 
to  be. 

Davy.  I'll  take  my  davy  of  it.  I'll 
take  my  "  affidavit  "  it  is  true. 

Davy  Jones.  A  sailor's  name  for  the 
supposed  evil  spirit  of  the  sea. 

He's  gone  to  Davy  Jones's  locker. 
The  nautical  way  of  saying  that  a 
messmate  is  dead  and  has  been  buried 
at  sea.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Jones  is  a  corruption  of  Jonah  the 
prophet  who  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

This  same  Davy  Jones,  according  to  the  mythology 
of  sailors,  is  the  fiend  that  presides  over  all  the  evil 
spirits  ol  the  deep,  and  is  seen  in  various  shapes 
warning  the  devoted  wretch  of  death  and  woe  — Smollett  • 
Peregrine  Pickle,  xiii, 

Da'vy's  Sow.  Drunk  as  Davy's  sow. 
Grose  says:  One  David  Lloyd,  a 
Welshman,  who  kept  an  alehouse  at 
Hereford,  had  a  sow  with  six  legs, 
which  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity. 
One  day  David's  wife,  having  in- 
dulged too  freely,  lay  down  in  the  sty 
to  sleep,  and  a  company  coming  to  see 
the  sow,  David  led  them  to  the  sty, 
saying,  as  usual,  "  There  is  a  sow  for 
you  I  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?  " 
One  of  the  visitors  replied,  "  Well,  it 
is  the  drunkenest  sow  I  ever  beheld." 
Whence  the  woman  was  ever  after 


called  *'  Davy's  sow."    (Classical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  ) 

Dawson,  Bully.  A  noted  London 
sharper,  who  swaggered  and  led  a 
most  abandoned  life  about  Black- 
friars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 

Bully  Dawson  kicked  by  half  the  town,  and  half  the 
town  kicked  by  Bully  Dawson.— Charles  Lamb 

Jemmy  Dawson.  The  hero  of  a 
pathetic  ballad  by  Shenstone,  given  in 
Percy's  Reliques.  Captain  James 
Dawson  joined  the  "  Young  Cheva- 
lier," and  was  one  of  the  Manchester 
rebels  who  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  on  Kenmngton  Common  in 
1746.  A  lady  of  gentle  blood  was  in 
love  with  the  gallant  young  rebel,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart  after  witnessing 
his  execution 

Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  youth, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain , 
And  well  he  lov'd  one  charming  maid,  , 

And  dearly  was  he  lov'd  again. 

Day.  When  it  begins.  (1)  With 
sunset:  The  Jews  in  their  "sacred 
year,"  and  the  Church — hence  the  eve 
of  feast-days ;  the  ancient  Bntons 
"  non  die'rum  nu'merum,  ut  nost  sed 
noc'tium  com'putant,"  says  Tacitus — 
hence  "  se'n-night  "  and  "  fort'mght  "; 
the  Athenians,  Chinese,  Mahometans, 
etc.,  Italians,  Austnans,  and  Bohe- 
mians. (2)  With  sunrise:  The  Baby- 
lonians, Syrians,  Persians,  and  modern 
Greeks.  (3)  With  noon :  The  ancient 
Egyptians  and  modern  astronomers. 
(4)  With  midnight:  The  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Germans,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Americans,  etc. 

A  day  after  the  fair.  Too  late  j  the 
fair  you  came  to  see  is  over. 

Day  in,  day  out.  All  day  long  and 
every  day. 

Sewing  as  she  did,  day  in,  day  out.— -W  E  Wilktnt 
The  Honest  Send 

Every  dog  has  its  day.     See  Doo. 

I  have  had  my  day.  My  prime  of  life 
is  over  ;  I  have  been  a  man  of  light  and 
leading,  but  am  now  "out  of  the  swim." 

Old  Joe,  sir  .         was  a  bit  of  a  favourite 
once ,  but  he  has  had.  his  day  — DMkent 

I  Jiave  lost  a  day  The  exclamation 
(Per'didi  diem)  of  Titus,  the  Roman 
emperor,  when  on  one  occasion  he 
could  call  to  mind  nothing  done  during 
the  past  day  for  the  benefit  of  his 
subjects. 

To-day  a  mant  to-morrow  a  mouse. 
In  Fr.,  "  Aujourd'hui  roi,  demain 
rien"  Fortune  is  so  fickle  that  one 
day  we  may  be  at  the  top  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  next  day  at  the 
bottom. 

To  lose  the  day.  To  lose  the  battle  ; 
to  be  defeated.  To  win  (or  gain)  the 
day  is  to  be  victorious  ;  to  win  the 
battle,  the  prize,  or  any  competition. 
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Day  of  the  Barricades,  Dupes.  See 
these  words. 

Day-dream.  A  dream  of  the  imagi- 
nation when  the  eyes  are  awake. 

Daylight.  Toast-masters  used  to 
cry  out,  "  Gentlemen,  no  daylights 
nor  heeltaps.'*  This  meant  that  the 
wineglass  was  to  be  full  to  the  brim 
so  that  light  could  not  be  seen  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  glass  and  the  top 
of  the  wine ;  and  that  every  drop  of 
it  must  be  drunk.  See  HEELTAP. 

Daylights.  Pugilists'  slang  for  the 
eyes. 

To  darken  one's  daylights.  To  give 
one  such  a  blow  on  the  eyes  as  to  pre- 
vent seeing. 

Daysman.  An  umpire,  judge,  or 
intercessor.  The  obsolete  verb  to  day 
meant  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  hear- 
ing of  a  suit,  hence  to  judge  between  ; 
and  the  man  who  dayed  was  the  days- 
man. The  word  is  used  in  Job  ix,  33  ; 
also  by  Spenser  and  others. 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance,  they  ran  not  straight  to 

law, 

Daysmen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost  them  not  a  straw. 
Anon    tfeto  Custom,  2,  ii  (Morality  flay      temp 
Sdw  7I\ 

Dayspring.  The  dawn:  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us. — Luke  i,  78 

Daystar.  The  morning  star.  Hence 
the  emblem  of  hope  or  better  pros- 
pects. 

Again  o'er  the  vine-covered  regions  of  Trance, 
See  the  day-star  of  Liberty  rise.— WOton    Jfoetet 

De  bonne  grace  (Fr.)  Willingly ; 
with  good  grace 

De  die  in  diem  (Lat.).  From  day  to 
day  continuously,  till  the  business  is 
completed. 

The  Ministry  have  elected  to  go  on  de  die  in  diem. — 
yewtpaper  paragraph, 

De  facto  (Lat.).  Actually,  in 
reality  ;  in  opposition  to  de  jure,  law- 
fully or  nghtf  Luly.  Thus  John  was  de 
facto  king,  but  Arthur  was  so  de  jure. 
A  legal  axiom  says :  "  De  jure  Judices, 
de  facto  Juratores,  respondent "  ;  Judges 
look  to  the  law,  juries  to  the  facts. 

De  haut  en  bas  (Fr.).  From  head 
to  foot ;  superciliously. 

She  used  to  treat  him  a  little  de  haul  en  bas —O  Reade. 

De  Jure.    See  DE  FACTO. 

De  lunatico  inquirendo  (Lat.).  A 
writ  issued  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
a  perso'n's  mind,  whether  it  is  sound 
or  not.  If  not  of  sound  mind,  the 
person  is  said  to  be  non  compos  (q.v.), 
and  is  committed  to  proper  guardians. 

De  mortals  nil  nisi  bonum  (Lat.) 
Of  the  dead  speak  kindly  or  not  at  all. 


"  Speak  not  evil  of  the  dead  "  was  one 
of  the  maxims  of  Chile 


De  nihilo  nihil  fit  (Lat.).  You  can- 
not make  anything  out  of  nothing. 

De  novo  (Lat.).  Afresh  ;  over  again 
from  the  beginning. 

De  Prolundis  (Lat.).  Out  of  the 
deep  ;  hence,  an  extremely  bitter  cry 
of  wretchedness.  Ps.  130  is  so  called 
from  the  first  two  words  in  the  Latin 
version.  It  forms  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  burial  service. 

De  rigueur  (Fr.).  According  to 
strict  etiquette  ;  quite  comme  il  faut, 
in  the  height  of  fashion. 

De  trop  (Fr.)  Supererogatory, 
more  than  enough  ,  also  *'  one  too 
many  "  ;  when  a  person's  presence  is 
not  wished  for,  that  person  is  de  trop. 

Bien  de  tropt  let  nothing  be  in  ex- 
cess. Preserve  in  all  things  the  golden 
mean* 

Dead.  Dead  as  a  door-nail.  The 
door-nail  is  either  one  of  the  heavy- 
headed  nails  with  which  large  outer 
doors  used  to  be  studded,  or  the  knob 
on  which  the  knocker  strikes.  As  this 
is  frequently  knocked  on  the  head,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  life 
left  in  it.  The  expression  is  found  in 
Piers  Plowman. 

Come  thou  and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  yon 
all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat 
grass  more.  —  Shakespeare  2  Henry  VI,  iv,  10  (Jack 
Cade) 

Other  well-known  similes  are  "  Dead 
as  a  shotten  herring,*'  "  as  the  nail  m 
a  coffin,"  "  as  mutton,"  and  Chaucer's 
"  as  stoon  (stone)." 

Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  Don't  rake  up  old 
and  dead  grievances. 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  to 
cast  behind  you  every  recollection  of  bygone  evils,  and 
to  cherish,  to  love,  to  sustain  one  another  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  in  the  times  that  are  to  come. 
—Gladftone  Hone  Rule  BUI  (February  13th,  1893} 

The  wind  ^s  dead  against  us*  Di- 
rectly opposed  to  our  direction.  In- 
stead of  making  the  ship  more  lively, 
its  tendency  is  quite  the  contrary. 

Dead  drunk.  So  intoxicated  as  to 
be  wholly  powerless. 

Pythagoras  has  finely  observed  that  a  man  is  not  to 
be  considered  dead  drunk  till  he  lies  on  the  floor  and 
stretches  out  his  arms  and  legs  to  prevent  his  going 
lower  —  S  Warmu 

Dead-eye.  A  block  of  wood  with 
three  holes  through  it,  for  the  lan- 
yards of  rigging  tp  reeve  through,  with- 
out sheaves,  and  with  a  groove  round 
it  for  an  iron  strap.  (Dana:  Seaman's 
Manual,  p.  92.)  An  old  name  for  them 
is  ff  dead  men's  eyes." 

Dead  hand.  One  who  is  a  "  dea4 
hand  "  at  anything  can  do  it  every 
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time  without  fail.     See  also  HAND, 
DEAD  MAN'S  ;   MORTMAIN. 

First-rate  work  It  was,  too  ,  he  was  always  a  dead  hand 
at  splitting— BoUraoood .  Robbery  Under  Armt,  xv 

Dead-heads.  Those  admitted  to 
theatres,  etc.,  without  payment ;  they 
are  "  dead  "  so  far  as  the  box-office 
receipts  are  concerned.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  persons  who  receive 
something  of  value  for  which  the 
taxpayer  has  to  pay. 

In  nautical  language,  an  obstruction 
floating  so  low  in  the  water  that  only 
a  small  part  of  it  is  visible. 

Dead  heat.  A  race  in  which  two 
(or  more)  leading  competitors  reach 
the  goal  at  the  same  time,  thus  making 
it  necessary  to  run  the  race  over  again. 
See  HEAT. 

Dead  horse.  Flogging  the  dead 
horse.  See  FLOGGING. 

Working  for  a  dead  horse.  Working 
for  wages  already  paid. 

Dead  languages.  Languages  no 
longer  spoken  ;  such  as  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Sanskrit. 

Dead  letter.  A  law  no  longer  acted 
upon.  Also  a  letter  which  cannot  be 
delivered  by  the  postal  authorities 
because  the  address  is  incorrect,  or 
the  person  addressed  cannot  be  found. 
Dead-letter  Office.  See  BLIND  DB- 
PARTMENT,  and  Dead  Letter  above. 

Dead  lift.  I  am  at  a  dead  lift.  In 
a  strait  or  difficulty  where  I  greatly 
need  help  ;  a  hopeless  exigency.  A 
dead  lift  is  the  lifting  o£  a  dead  or  in- 
active body,  which  must  be  done  by 
sheer  force. 

Dead  lights.  Strong  wooden  shut- 
ters to  close  the  cabin  windows  of  a 
ship ;  they  deaden  or  kill  the  day- 
light. 

To  ship  the  dead  lights.  To  fasten 
the  shutter  over  the  cabin  window  to 
keep  out  the  sea  when  a  gale  is  ex- 
pected. 

Dead\  lock.  A  lock  which  has  no 
spring  catch.  Metaphorically,  a  state 
of  things  so  entangled  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  practical  solution. 

Things  are  at  a  dead-look. 

Dead  men.    Empty  bottles. 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  me  lie. 
Let  me  get  so  intoxicated  as  to  slip 
from  my  chair,  and  he  under  the  table 
with  the  empty  bottles.  The  expres- 
sion is  a  witticism  on  the  word  spirit. 
Spirit  means  life,'  and  also  alcohol ; 
when  the  spirit  is  out  the  man  is  dead, 
and  when  the  spirit  1%  out  of  the  bottle 
it  also  is  dead. 

Dead  men's  shoes.    See  SHOE 

Dead  te&onvng.  A  calculation  of 
the  ship's  place  without  any  observa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.  An  ap- 
proximation made  by  consulting  the 


log,  compass,  chronometer,  the  direc- 
tion, wind,  and  so  on.  Such  a  cal- 
culation may  suffice  for  many  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  must  not  be  fully 
relied  on. 

Dead  ropes.  Those  which  are  fixed 
or  do  not  run  on  blocks  ;  so  called  be- 
cause they  have  no  activity  or  life  in 
them. 

Dead  Sea.  The  salt  lake  in  Pales- 
tine, in  the  ancient  Vale  of  Sid  dim ; 
so  called  by  the  Romans  (Marc  Mor- 
tuum),  also  Lacus  Asphaltites.  The 
water  is  limpid,  and  of  a  bluish-green 
colour ;  no  fish,  crustacean,  or  mol- 
lusc can  live  in  it,  it  supports  no  life 
other  than  microbes  and  a  few  very 
low  organisms.  It  is  about  46  miles 
long  by  10  miles  broad  ;  its  surface  is 
about  1,300  ft.  below  sea  level,  and 
it  attains  a  depth  of  nearly  1,300  ft. 
The  percentage  of  salt  in  the  ocean 
generally  is  about  three  or  four,  but 
of  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  twenty-six  or 
more 

Dead  Sea  fruit.  See  APPLES  OF 
SODOM. 

Dead  set.  To  be  at  a  dead  set.  To 
be  set  fast,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
move.  The  allusion  is  to  machinery. 

To  make  a  dead  set  upon  someone. 
To  attack  him  resolutely,  to  set  upon 
him ;  or,  figuratively,  to  make  a  de- 
cided determination  to  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis,  the  allusion  being  to  dogs, 
bulls,  etc.,  set  on  each  other  to 
fight. 

Dead  weight.  The  weight  of  some- 
thing without  life  ;  a  burden  that  does 
nothing  towards  easing  its  own 
weight ;  a  person  who  encumbers  us 
and  renders  no  assistance.  Cp.  DEAD 
LIFT. 

Dead  wwd.  A  wind  directly  op- 
posed to  a  ship's  course  ;  a  wind  dead 
ahead. 

Dead  works.  A  theologian's  term 
(from  Heb.  ix,  14)  denoting  such  works 
as  do  not  earn  salvation,  or  even  assist 
in  obtaining  it. 

Deaf.  Deaf  as  an  adder.  "  The  deaf 
adder  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  will  not 
hearken  to  the  voice ^  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely  '*  (Ps.  Iviii, 
4,  5).  In  the  East,  if  a  viper  entered 
the  house,  the  charmer  was  sent  for, 
who  enticed  the  serpent  and  put  it 
into  a  bag.  According  to  tradition, 
the  viper  tried  to  stop  its  ears  when 
the  charmer  uttered  his  incantation, 
by  applying  one  ear  to  the  ground  and 
twisting  its  tail  into  the  other. 

In  the  United  States  deaf  adder  is 
one  of  the  names  of  the  copperhead 
(#.v.). 

Deaf  as  a  post.  Quite  deaf  :  or  so 
inattentive  as  not  to  hear  what  is  said. 
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One  might  as  well  speak  to  a  gatepost 
or  log  of  wood. 

Deaf  as  a  white  cat.  It  is  said  that 
white  cats  are  deaf  and  stupid. 

None  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't  hear. 
The  French  have  the  same  locution: 

II  n'y  a  de  pire  sourd  que  celui  gui 
ne  veut  pas  entendre. 

Deal.     From  A.S.  dcel,  a  share,  a 

gortion ;     hence    "  a    tenth    deal    of 
our  "  (Exod.  xxix,  40). 
To  deal  the  cards.    To  give  each  his 
dole  or  portion. 

Dean.  (Lat.  decanus,  one  set  over 
ten.)  The  ecclesiastical  dignitary  who 
presides  over  the  chapter  (g.v.)  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  this 
having  formerly  consisted  of  ten  canons 
(q.v.).  In  ecclesiastical  use  there  are 
also  deans  not  having  chapters  (such 
as  the  heads  of  Chapels  Royal),  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  ex  ojficio  Dean 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  Rural 
deans  are  subsidiary  officers  of  arch- 
deacons. 

The  title  "  Dean  "  is  also  borne  by 
certain  resident  Fellows  at  English 
Universities  who  have  special  func- 
tions ;  and,  in  Scotland,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Facultv  of  Advocates 
(Dean  of  Faculty),  and  to  certain  mag- 
istrates (Dean  of  Guild). 

Dean  of  the  Arches.  The  judge  pre- 
siding over  the  Court  of  Arches.  See 
ARCHES. 

Dear.  Dear  bought  and  far  brought, 
or  felt.  A  gentle  reproof  for  some 
extravagant  purchase  of  luxury, 

My  dearest  foe.  My  most  hated 
enemy.  As  "  my  dearest  friend  "  is 
one  with  whom  I  am  on  the  greatest 
terms  of  friendship,  so  "  my  dearest 
foe  "  is  one  with  whom  I  am  on  the 
greatest  terms  of  enmity. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven, 
Or  ever!  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio. 

Shakespeare    ffamltt,l,2 

Oh,  dear  me  I  A  very  common  ex- 
clamation ;  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Ital  O  Dw  mio  !  (Oh,  my  God  1); 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  originated  as 
a  euphemism  for  the  English  "  Oh, 
damn  me  '  " 

Death.  Milton  makes  Death  keeper, 
with  Sin,  of  Hell-gate. 

The  other  shape 

(If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  fixob , 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed ,) 
The  Mfe«Tw»«i  of  a  kingly  cro\m  had  on. 

Milton    Paradise  Loti,  ii,  666-673 

Angel  of  Death.    See  AZBAEL. 
At  death's  door.     On  the  point  of 
death  ;    very  dangerously  iH. 
Black  Death.    See  BLACK. 
In  at  the  death.    Present  when  the 

tt*  1 


fox  was  caught  and  killed  ;  hence, 
present  at  the  climax,  or  the  final  act, 
of  an  exciting  event. 

Till  death  us  do  part.    See  DEPABT. 

Death  from  Strange  Causes. 

£Ss'chylus  was  killed  by  the  fall  oi 
a  tortoise  on  his  bald  head  from  the 
claws  of  an  eagle  in  the  air.  Valerius 
Mawimus,  ix,  12,  and  Pliny,  History, 
vii,  7. 

Agath'ocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was 
killed  by  a  toothpick  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five. 

Anac'reon  was  choked  by  a  grape- 
stone.  Pliny,  History,  vii,  7 

Bacon  died  of  a  cold  contracted 
when  stuffing  a  fowl  with  snow  to  see 
whether  by  this  means  it  would 
"  keep." 

Burton  (of  the  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly] died  on  the  very  day  that  he 
himself  had  astrologically  predicted. 

OhalcJias,  the  soothsayer,  died  of 
laughter  at  the  thought  of  having  out- 
lived the  predicted  Hour  of  his  death 

Charles  VII I,  of  France,  conducting 
his  queen  into  a  tennis-court,  struck 
his  head  'against  the  lintel,  and  it 
caused  his  death. 

Fab'ius,  ,<-the  Boman  praetor,  was 
choked  by  a  single  goat-hair  in  the 
milk  which  he  was  drinking.  Pliny, 
History,  vii,  7. 

Frederick  Zietois,  Prince  of  Wales 
son  of  George  II,  died  from  the  blow 
of  a  cricket-ball, 

Gabrielle  (La  belle),  the  mistress  oJ 
Henri  IV,  died  from  eating  an  orange 

Lep'idus  (Qmntus  JEm'ilius),  going 
out  of  his  house,  struck  his  great  toe 
against  the  threshold  and  expired. 

Louis  VI  met  with  his  death  from 
a  pig  running  under  his  horse  and 
causing  it  to  stumble. 

Otwayt  the  poet,  in  a  starving  con 
dition,  had  a  guinea  given  him,  or 
which  he  bought  a  loaf  of  bread,  an<3 
died  while  swallowing  the  first  mouth 
ful. 

Philom'enes  died  of  laughter  at  see 
ing  an  ass  eating  the  figs  provided  foi 
his  own  dessert.  Valerius  Maximus* 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  oJ 
Edward  IV,  was  drowned  in  a  butt  oj 
malmsey.  See  MALMSEY. 

Saufeius  (Appius)  was  choked  tc 
death  supping  up  the  white  of  ai 
under-boiled  egg,  Pliny,  History 
vu,  33. 

William  III  died  from  his  horse 
stumbling  over  a  mole-hill. 

Zeuxis,  the  great  painter,  died  oJ 
laughter  at  sight  of  a  hag  which  he 
had  just  depicted. 

Death  in  the  Pot.  During  a  dearth 
in  Gilgal,  there  was  made  for  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  a  pottage  of  wild  herbs 
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some  of  which  were  poisonous.  When 
bhe  sons  of  the  prophets  tasted  the 
pottage,  they  cried  out,  "  There  is  death 
in  the  pot."  Then  Elisha  put  into  it 
some  meal,  and  its  poisonous  qualities 
were  counteracted  (2  Kings  iv,  40). 

Death    under    Shield.      Death    in 

battle. 

Her  Imagination  had  been  familiarised  with  wild  and 
bloody  events  and  had  "been  trained  up  to  con* 

dder  an  honourable  "  death  under  shield  "  (as  that  in  a 
Held  of  battle  was  termed)  a  desirable  termination  to  the 
life  of  a  warrior  —Scctt  The  Betrothed,  cb,  vi, 

Death-bell.  A  tinkling  m  the  ears, 
supposed  by  the  Scotch  peasantry  to 
announce  the  death  of  a  friend* 

0  lady,  'tis  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  death-bell, 
An'  I  darena  gae  yonder  for  gowd  nor  fee 

Jama  Hogg      Mountain  Bard. 

Death-meal.    A  funeral  banquet. 

Death-meals,  aa  they  were  termed,  -were  spread  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  —  Scott  *  The  J&etrothed,  eh,  vii 

Death-watch.  Any  species  of  Ano- 
brom,  a  genus  of  wood-boring  beetles, 
that  make  a  clicking  sound,  once 
supposed  to  presage  death. 

Death's  Head.  Bawds  %  and  pro- 
curesses used  to  wear  a  ring  bearing 
the  impression  of  a  death's  head  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Allusions 
not  uncommon  in  plays  of  the  period. 

Sell  some  of  thy  cloaths  to  buy  tliee  a  death's  head, 
and  put  upon  thy  middle  finger  your  least  considering 
bawd  does  ao  much.  —  Mastinger  .  The  Old  Lawt  IT,  1. 

Deaths-man.  An  executioner  ;  a 
person  who  kills  another  brutally  but 
lawfully. 

Great  Hector's  deaths-man. 

Seywood    Iron  Age 

Debatable  Land.  A  tract  of  land 
between  the  Esk  and  Sark,  claimed  by 
both  England  and  Scotland,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  subject  of  dispute.  It 
was  the  haunt  of  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds 

De'bon.    See  Devonshire. 

Debonair  (Le  Dtbonnaire).  Louis  I  of 
Prance  (778,  814-40),  also  called  The 
Pious,  son  and  successor  of  Charle- 
magne ;  a  wan  of  courteous  manners, 
cheerful  temper,  but  effeminate  and 
deficient  in  moral  energy. 

Debt  of  Nature.  To  pay  the  debt  of 
Nature.  To  die.  Life  is  a  loan,  not  a 
gift,  and  the  debt  is  paid  off  by  death. 

The  olender  debt  to  Nature's  quickly  paid 
Quartet 


Decam'eron,  The  collection  of  100 
tales  by  Boccaccio  (1353)  represented 
as  having  been  told  in  ten  days  (Gr. 
deka,  ten,  hemera,  day)  during  the 
plague  at  Florence  in  1348.  The  story- 
tellers were  also  ten  (seven  ladies  and 
three  gentlemen),  and  they  each  told 
a  tale  on  each  day. 


December  (Lat.,  the  tenth  month).  So 
it  was  when  the  year  began  in.  March 
with  the  vernal  equinox  ;  but  since 
January  and  February  have  been  in- 
serted before  it,  the  term  is  etymo- 
logically  incorrect. 

The  old  Dutch  name  was  Wtnter-maamd  (winter-month)' 
the  old  Saxon,  Mid-ufinler-monath  (mid- winter-month) » 
whereas  June  was  Mid-swnor-monath.  Christian  Saxons 
called  December  St  ura  ge&la  (tlie  anti-yule)  In  the 
French  Republican,  calendar  it  was  called  Frimaire  (hoar- 
frost month,  from  November  22nd  to  December  20th) 

The  Man  of  December.  Napoleon 
III  (1808-73).  He  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Bepublic  Decem- 
ber llth,  1848  ;  made  his  coup  d'etat 
December  2nd,  1851  ;  and  became 
Emperor  December  2nd,  1852. 

Deci'de.  Literally,  "  to  cut  out " 
(Lat.  ccedere,  to  cut).  Several  things 
being  set  before  a  person,  he  elimin- 
ates all  but  one,  which  he  selects  as 
his  choice.  A  decided  man  is  one  who 
quickly  eliminates  every  idea  but  the 
one  he  intends  to  adhere  to. 

Decimo-sexto.  An  obsolete  expres- 
sion for  a  little,  insignificant  person. 
The  term  comes  from  the  book-trade : 
sexto-decimo  (16  mo.)  is  a  book  in 
which  each  sheet  is  folded  to  a  six- 
teenth of  its  size,  giving  32  pages  j 
hence  it  is  a  small  book.  Op.  DUO- 
DECIMO. 

How  now  I  my  dancing  braggart  in  decimo-sexto  1 


JBm.  Jonson     OytUJiid's  Revels,  I,  L 

Deck.  A  pack  of  cards,  or  that  part 
of  the  pack  which  is  left  after  the  hands 
have  been  dealt. 

But  whilst  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  "  ten/' 
The  "  king  "  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck. 

Shakespeare     3  Henry  VI,  v,  1 

Clear  the  decks— -i.e.  get  out  of  the 
way ;  your  room  is  better  than  your 
company  ;  I  am  going  to  be  busy.  A 
sea  term.  Decks  are  cleared  before 
action. 

To  sweep  the  deck.  To  clear  off  all 
the  stakes.  See  above. 

To  deck  is   to   decorate   or   adorn. 
(Dut.  dekJcen,  to  cover ;    perhaps  con- 
nected with  A  8.  theccan,  to  thatch.) 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid, 

A*"*  not  have  strewed  thy  grave 

Shakespeare  •  Samlet,  v,  1 

Decking  Churches.  Isaiah  (Ix.  13) 
says:  "The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine- 
tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify 
the  place  of  my  sanctuary."  The 
"  glory  of  Lebanon "  is  the  cedar- 
tree.  These  are  not  the  evergreens 
mainly  used  in  church  decorations, 
though  they  are  all  common  in  Eng- 
land. Cp*  HOLLY 

Deckle  Edge.  The  feathery  edge 
occurring  round  the  borders  of  a  sheet 
of  handmade  or  mould-made  paper, 
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D£collet<§ 


Defender 


due  to  the  deckle  or  frame  of  the 
mould.  It  can  be  imitated  in  machine- 
made  papers. 

D6collet6.  Nothing  even  decollete* 
should  be  uttered  before  ladies  —  i.e. 
bearing  the  least  semblance  to  a  double 
entendre.  De"collet6  is  the  French  for 
a  "  dress  cut  low  about  the  bosom." 

Decoration  Day.  May  30th  ;  set 
apart  in  the  United  States  for  decor- 
ating the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  War  of  Secession  (1861-5). 

Decoy  Duck.  A  bait  or  lure;  a 
duck  taught  to  allure  others  into  a 
net,  and  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Decree  nisi.    See  NISI. 

Decretals.  The  name  given  by 
ecclesiastical  historians  to  the  second 
part  of  the  canon  law,  which  .contains 
the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  early 
popes  on  disputed  points. 

The  False  or  Forged  Decretals  were 
designed  to  support  the  claim  of  the 
popes  to  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
authority,  and  purport  to  be  the  de- 
cisions of  some  thirty  popes  of  the 
first  three  centuries  The  Isidonan 
Decretals,  which  form  part  of  them, 
were  compiled  in  the  9th  century,  and 
assigned  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died 
in  636.  They  comprise  nearly  a  hun- 
dred letters  written  in  the  names  of 
the  early  popes,  as  Clement  and  Ana- 
cletus,  as  well  as  letters  from  their 
supposed  correspondents  and  acts  of 
fictitious  councils. 

The  9th  century  forgery  known  as 
the  Donation  of  Constantine  is  also 
among  the  False  Decretals.  This  pur- 
ports to  relate  how  Constantine  the 
Great,  when  he  retired  to  the  Bosporus 
in  330,  conferred  all  his  rights,  hon- 
ours, and  property  as  Emperor  of  the 
West  on  the  Pope  of  Borne  and  his 
successors.  It  is  said,  also,  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  Charlemagne. 

Dec'uman  Gate.  In  Roman  anti- 
quities, the  principal  entrance  to  a 
camp,  situated  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  enemy,  and  so  called  because 
it  was  guarded  by  the  10th  cohort  of 
each  legion  (decimus,  tenth). 

Dedalian.    See 


Dee,  Dr.  John  Dee  (1527-1608)  was 
a  famous  astrologer  ;  he  was  patron- 
ized by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  a 
man  of  vast  knowledge,  whose  library, 
museum,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments were  valued  at  £2,000.  On  one 
occasion  the  populace  broke  into  his 
house  and  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  his  valuable  collection,  under  the 
notion  that  Dee  held  intercourse  with 
the  devil.  He  ultimately  died  a 


pauper,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one,  and  was  buried  at  Mortlake.  He 
professed  to  be  able  to  raise  the  dead, 
and  had  a  magic  mirror,  a  piece  of 
solid  pink-tinted  glass  about  the  size 
of  an  orangOj  in  which  persons  were 
told  they  could  see  their  friends  in 
distant  lands  and  how  they  were 
occupied.  It  was  afterwards  m  Horace 
Walpole's  collection  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dee  Mills.  //  you  had  the  rent  of 
Dee  Mills,  you  would  spend  it  all 
(Cheshire  proverb).  Dee  Mills,  Cheshire, 
used  to  yield  a  very  large  annual  rent. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller 

Lived  on  the  river  Dee  , 
He  worked  and  song  from  morn  to  night- 

No  lark  BO  blithe  as  he  , 
And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 

For  ever  used  to  be  — 
"  I  care  lor  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

If  nobody  cares  for  me 

;  Love  in  a  \  Wags  (1762) 


Deer.  Supposed  by  poets  to  shed 
tears.  The  drops,  however,  which  fall 
from  their  eyes  are  not  tears,  but  an 
oily  secretion  from  the  so-called  tear- 

P"6*  A  poor  sequestered  stag  .  . 

pid  come  to  languish  .  and  the  big  round  tears 

Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 

In  piteous  chase.     8Jta3:ttpear9    A,  you  Like  It,  K,& 

SmaU  deer.  Any  small  animal  ;  and 
used  metaphorically  for  any  collec- 
tion of  trifles  or  trifling  matters. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year 

Shdkeipeare     Lear,  ill.  4. 

Deerslayer.  The  first  of  the  Leather- 
stocking  Novels  (q.v.)  by  Femmore 
Cooper,  and  one  of  the  names  given 
to  the  hero  Natty  Bumpo.  He  is 
typical  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who 
pushed  into  the  Far  West,  honourable, 
truthful,  and  brave  as  a  lion. 

Deev.    See  Div. 

Default.  Judgment  by  default  is 
when  the  defendant  does  not  appear 
in  court  on  the  day  appointed.  The 
judge  gives  sentence  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff,  not  because  the  plaintiff  is 
right,  but  from  the  default  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

Defeat.  "  What  though  the  field  be 
lost  ?  all  is  not  lost/'  (Milton:  Para- 
dise Lost,  i,  line  105-6,) 

"  All  is  lost  but  honour  "  (Tout  est 
perdu  for  s  Vhonneur).  A  saying 
founded  on  a  letter  written  by  Fran- 
cois I  to  his  mother  after  the  Battle 
of  Pavia  in  1525. 

Madame,  pour  vous  fatre  savoir  comment  se  porte  le 
resaort  de  men  infortune,  de  toutes  choses  ne  in'est 
demotu-6  que  1'hoaneur  et  la  vie  qui  est  saulve 

Madam,  [I  write]  to  let  you  know  what  chance  there  in 
of  retrieving  my  misfortune,  in  which  all  that  Is  left  me 
is  my  honour,  and  my  life  which  is  safe 

Defender  of  the  Faith.  A  title  (Lat. 
fidei  defensor)  given  by  Pope  Leo  X 
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Deficient 


D6jeuner 


to  Henry  VIII  of  England,  in  1521, 
for  a  Latin  treatise  On  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments. Many  previous  kings,  and  even 
subjects,  had  been  termed  "  defenders 
of  the  Catholic  faith,"  defenders 
of  the  Church,"  and  so  on,  but  no  one 
had  borne  it  as  a  title.  The  sovereign 
of  Spain  is  entitled  Cathohct  and  of 
France  Most  Christian. 

God  bless  the  king  I    I  mean  the  "  faith's  defender  t " 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing— the  Pretender 
But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  king — 
God  bless  us  an  1  that's  quite  another  thing 

John  Byrom  (1692-1763) 

Richard  II,  in  a  writ  to  the  sheriffs, 
uses  these  words:  "  Ecclesw  cuyus  nos 
defensor  sumus"  and  Henry  VII,  in 
the  Black  Book,  was  styled  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith." 

Deficient.  A  deficient  number  is 
one  of  which  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors 
is  less  than  itself,  as  10,  the  divisors  of 
which  are  1,  2,  5  »  8,  which  is  less 
than  10. 

De'ficit,  Madame.  Marie  Antoin- 
ette ;  so  called  because  she  was  always 
demanding  money  of  her  ministers, 
and  never  had  any.  According  to  the 
Revolutionary  song: 

La  Boulangere  a  des  £cas, 
Qui  ne  ltd  content  guere. 

See  BAKER. 

Degrees,  Songs  of.  Another  name 
for  the  Gradual  Psalms  (q.v.). 

Dei  Gratia  (Lat.).  By  the  grace  of 
God.  Introduced  into  English  char- 
ters in  1106  ,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Dei 
non  hominum  gratia,"  by  divme  right 
and  not  man's  appointment.  It  ap- 
pears as  "  D.G."  on  English  coins.  Op. 
GRACELESS  FLORIN. 

From  the  time  of  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia  (780  A  D ),  we  find  occasion- 
ally the  same  or  some  similar  assump- 
tion as,  Dei  dono,  Chnsto  donante,  etc. 

From  about  676  to  1170  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  some  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  used  the 
same  style ;  the  Archbishop  is  now 
divina  prowdentia. 

Dei  Judicium  (Lat.).  The  judgment 
of  God ;  so  the  judgment  by  ordeals 
was  called,  because  it  was  taken  as 
certain  that  God  would  deal  rightly 
with  the  appellants. 

Deiph'olms.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Priam.,  and,  next  to  Hector,  the 
bravest  and  boldest  of  all  the  Trojans. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris,  he 
married  Helen ;  but  Helen  betrayed 
him,  to  her  first  husband,  Menela'us, 
who  slew  him.  He  appears  in  the 
Iliad  and  JBneid,  and  also  in  Shake- 
speare's Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Deidamia.  When  Achilles  (q.v.)  was 
concealed  in  the  island  of  Scyrus 


dressed  as  a  woman  he  met  this 
daughter  of  Lycomedes,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus 
or  Neoptolenrus. 

Deist.    See  THEIST. 

Deities.  The  more  important  deities 
of  classical,  Teutonic,  and  Scandina- 
vian mythology  are  given  as  entries  in 
this  work ;  the  present  list  is  only  in- 
tended to  include  collective  names  and 
the  gods  of  a  few  special  localities, 
functions,  etc. 

Air    Ariel ,  Elves     See  ELF 

Oaves  or  Caverns     Hill-people,  Pixies 

Corn    Ceres  (Gr ,  DemSter) 

Domestic  Life    Vesta 

Eloquence    Mercury  (Gr ,  Hermes) 

Evening    Vesper 

Fates,  The  Three  In  number  (Gk,  Parcse,  Molrw, 
Keres  ,  Scand ,  Noras) 

jp4r«    Vulcan  (Gr ,  Hephaistos),  Vesta,  Mulclber 

fairies     (q  v  ) 

Furies  The  Three  in  number  (Gr,  Bumenldes, 
Erinn'yes) 

Gardens     Prlapus  ,  Vertumnus  with  his  -wife  Pomflna 

Graces,  The     Three  in  number  (Gr ,  Charites) 

Hades  Pluto,  with  Ms  -wile  Proserpine  (Gi  ,  Aides 
and  Persephdne) 

EiUi  Pistes,  Trolls  There  are  also  Wood  Trolls 
and  Water  Trolls 

Home  Spirits  (q  v )     Penates,  Lares. 

Hunting    Diana  (Gr ,  Artemis) 

Justice    Themis,  Astnea,  Nemesis 

Love    Cupid  (Gr ,  Bros) 

Marriage    Hymen 

Medicine    J3s<Julapius. 

Mines    Trolls,  Pixies 

Horning    Aurora  (Gr,  Sot) 

Mountains  Oreads,  from  the  Gr ,  opor,  a  mountain , 
Trolls. 

Ocean    Oceanldes    See  SEA,  below 

Poetry  and  Music     Apollo,  the  nine  Muses   (q  v ) 

Rainbow    Iris. 

Riches  Plutus,  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  Plutus'  mine," 
(Julius  Castor,  iv,  3) 

Xtoen  ant  Streams  Fluviales  (Gr,  PotamfJdes; 
Naiads,  Nymphs) 

Sea,  The  Neptune  (Gr,  Poseidon),  his  son  Triton, 
Nbdes,  Mermaids,  Nereids 

Shepherds  and  their  Flocks     Pan,  the  Satyrs 

Springs,  Ldket,  Broofa,  etc  Nereides  or  Naiads  See 
KIVBRS,  above 

Time    Saturn  (Gr ,  Chronos) 

Treet    See  WOODS,  below 

War    Mara  (Gr,  Ares),  BellOna,  Thor 

Water-nymphs     Naiads,  Undine. 

Winds     M®an 

Wine    Bacchus  (Gr  ,  Dlony'sSs) 

Wisdom  Minerva  (Gr,  Pallas,  Athene,  or  Pallas- 
Athene) 

Woods '  Dryads  (A  Hamadryad  presides  over  some 
particular  tree),  Wood-Trolls. 

Youth    HebB. 

De'iani'ra.  Wife  of  Hercules,  and 
the  inadvertent  cause  of  his  death. 
Nessus  (qv.)  told  her  that  anyone  to 
whom  she  gave  a  shirt  steeped  in  his 
blood,  would  love  her  with  undying 
love  ,  she  gave  it  to  her  husband,  and 
it  caused  him  such  agony  that  he 
burnt  himself  to  death  on  a  funeral 
pile.  Deianira  killed  herself  for 
grief. 

Dejeuner    a    la    Fourchette    (Fr }. 

Breakfast  with  forks  ,  a  cold  colla- 
tion ;  a  breakfast  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  with  meat  and  wine  ;  a  lunch. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  consulting  as  to  the  best  means 
of  being  useful  to  Mrs  Becky,  while  she  was  finishing  her 
interrupted  dejnater  a  la  fourehette  —Thackeray  Vantiy 


Delaware 


Deluge 


Delaware.  The  name  of  a  State* 
river,  and  bay  in  the  United  States ; 
so  called  from  Thomas  West,  Baron 
De  la  Warr  (d.  1618),  first  Governor  of 
Virginia,  in  1611. 

Delec'tafcle  Mountains.  In  Banyan's 
P^lgnmts  Progress,  &  range  of  moun- 
tains from  which  the  "  Celestial  City  " 
may  be  seen.  They  are  in  Immanuel's 
land,  and  are  covered  with  sheep,  for 
which  Immanuel  had  died. 

Delenda  est  Carthago,  Lat."  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed."  The  words  with 
which  Cato  the  Elder  concluded  every 
speech  in  the  Senate  when  Carthage 
was  such  a  menace  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  They  are  now  proverbial,  and 
mean,  "  That  which  stands  m  the  way 
of  our  greatness  must  be  removed  at 
all  hazards.1' 

Delft,  or  more  correctly  Delf.  A 
common  sort  of  pottery  made  at  Delft 
in  Holland.  The  town  was  noted  from 
the  16th  to  the  18th  centuries  for  its 
very  excellent  pottery  ;  but  since  that 
time  it  has  lost  its  reputation  and 
manufactured  only  the  cheaper  kinds. 

Delia,  of  Pope's  line,  "  Slander  or 
poison  dxead  from  Delia's  rage  "  (Sat. 
and  Ep.,  i,  81),  was  Lady  Deloraine, 
who  married  W.  Windam  of  Carsham, 
and  died  1744.  The  person  said  to 
have  been  poisoned  was  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Delia  is  not  better  Tcnown  to  our  yard- 
dog.  The  person  is  so  intimate  and 
well  known  that  the  yard-dog  will  not 
bark  at  his  approach.  The  line  is  from 
Virgil  (Eclogues,  lii,  67). 

Delias.  The  Delian  ship  (i.e.  the 
ship  of  Delos)  that  Theseus  made  and 
on  which  he  went  to  Crete  when  he 
slew  the  Minotaur.  In  memory  of  this 
it  was  sent  every  fourth  year  with  a 
solemn  deputation  to  the  Delian 
Apollo.  During  the  festival,  which 
lasted  thirty  days,  no  Athenian  could 
be  put  to  death,  and  as  Socrates  was 
condemned  during  this  period  his 
death  was  deferred  till  the  return  of 
the  sacred  vessel.  The  ship  had  been 
so  often  repaired  that  not  a  stick  of 
the  original  vessel  remained  at  that 
time. 

Delight.  The  delight  of  mankind. 
So  Titus,  the  Boman  emperor,  was 
ntitled  (40,  79-81). 

Delirium.  From  the  Lat.  Ivra  (the 
ridge  left  by  the  plough),  hence  the 
verb  de-lira  re,  to  make  an  irregular 
ridge  in  ploughing  Deh'rus  was  one 
who  couldn't  plough  a  straight  furrow, 
hence  a  crazy,  doting  person,  one 
whose  mind  wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject in  hand ,  and  dehrium  is  the 


state  of  such   a   person.     Cp.   PBB- 

VARICATION. 

Dehrium  tremens*     See  D.T. 

Delia  Crus'cans  or  Delia  Crus'can 
School.  A  school  of  poetry  started  by 
some  young  Englishmen  at  Florence 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
Their  silly,  sentimental  affectations, 
which  appeared  in  the  World  and  the 
Oracle,  created  for  a  time  quite  a 
furore,  but  were  mercilessly  gibbeted 
in  the  Baviad  and  Mozviad  of  GifEord 
(1794  and  1795).  The  clique  took  its 
name  from  the  famous  Accademla 
della  Crusca  (literally,  Academy  of 
Chaff )  which  was  founded  in  Florence 
in  1582  with  the  object  of  purifying 
the  Italian  language — sifting  away  its 
"  chaff  "—and  which  (in  1611)  pub- 
lished an  important  dictionary. 

Delos.  A  floating  island,  according 
to  Greek  legend,  ultimately  made  fast 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  Posei'don. 
Apollo  having  become  possessor  of  it 
by  exchange,  made  it  his  favourite 
retreat.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
Cyclades. 

Delphi  or  DelpTios.  A  town  of  Pho'- 
cis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus 
(the  modern  Kastri),  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  for  an  oracle 
which  was  silenced  only  in  the  4th 
century  A.D.  by  Theodosius,  and  was 
celebrated  in  every  age  and  country. 

Delphi  was  looked  upon  by  the 
ancients  as  the  "  navel  of  the  earth," 
and  in  the  temple  was  kept  a  white 
stone  bound  with  a  red  ribbon,  to 
represent  the  navel  and  umbilical 
cord. 

In  the  Winters  Tale  (the  same  play 
in  which  he  gives  Bohemia  a  sea- 
coast)  Shakespeare  makes  Delphos  an 
island. 

Delphln  Classics.  A  set  of  Latin 
classics  edited  in  France  by  thirty- 
nine  scholars,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Montausier,  Bossuet,  and  Huet, 
for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  (Lat.  in 
usum  Delphim),  i.e.  the  son  of  Louis 
XIV,  called  the  Grand  DaupMn.  They 
were  first  published  in  1674,  and  their 
chief  value  consists  in  their  verbal  in- 
dexes or  concordances. 

Del'ta.  A  tract  of  alluvial  land 
enclosed  by  the  moutli  of  a  river.  The 
name,  from  the  Greek  letter  A,  delta, 
was  originally  given  to  the  area  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  was  of  tri- 
angular shape  •  it  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  similar  formations,  such  as  the 
deltas  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Granges, 
Indus,  Mississippi,  etc. 

Del'uge.  £ee  AFTER  ME  OTE  BELIZE. 
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Demarche  (Fr.).  A  step,  measure, 
proceeding  ;  especially  one  of  a  serious 
nature 

The  sudden,  brusque,  and  peremptory  character  of  the 
Austrian  dSmarcJw  makes  it  almost  Inevitable  that  in  a 
very  short  time  both  Euesla  and  Austria  vrtll  have  mobi- 
lized against  each  other— Sir  JEdte.  Grey  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  25  July,  1914 

Demerit  has  reversed  its  original 
meaning  (Lat.  d$mw$re,  to  merit,  to 
deserve).  The  de-  was  originally  in- 
tensive, as  in  "  de-mand,"  *'  de- 
scribe," "  de-claim,"  etc.,  "but  in 
medifi&val  Latin  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  privative,  and  in  English 
the  word  hence  had  both  a  good  and 
a  bad  sense,  of  which  the  latter  is  now 
the  only  one  remaining. 

My  demerits  [deserts] 
May  speak  unbonneted 

SJutketpearf     Othello,  1,  2, 

Demesne.    See  MANOR. 

Demeter.  One  of  the  great  Olym- 
pian deities  of  ancient  Greece,  identi- 
fied with  the  Boman  Ceres  (q.v.).  She 
was  the  goddess  of  fruits,  crops,  and 
vegetation  generally,  and  the  protec- 
tress of  marriage  Persephone  (Pro- 
serpine) was  her  daughter. 

Demijohn.  A  glass  vessel  with  ^a 
large  body  and  small  neck,  enclosed  in 
wickerwork  like  a  Florence  flask,  and 
containing  more  than  a  bottle.  The 
word  is  from  the  Pr.  dame~jeannef 
"  Madam  Jane,"  which  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Dama- 
ghan,  a  town  in  Persia.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  support  for  this  ;  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  word  is  simply  a  popu- 
larname — "  Dame  Jane  " — like  r*  Bel- 
larmine  "  (q  «.),  but  it  is  possible  that 
it  is  from  the  Lat.  de  mediana,  of 
middle  size,  or  even  dwrnfawm,,  half. 

Demi-monde.  Female  society  only 
half  acknowledged,  as  U  beau  monde 
is  Society.  The  term  was  first  used 
by  Dumas  fils,  and  has  been  sometimes 
incorrectly  applied  to  mere  fashion- 
able courtezans. 

[Dumas']  demi-monde  is  the  link  between  good  and  bad 
society  .  •  the  world  of  compromised  women,  a  social 
limb/),  the  Inmates  of  which  are  perpetually 

struggling  to  emerge  into  the  paradise  of  honourable  and 
respectable  ladles  —Prater's  Magazine,  1885 

Demi-rep.  A  woman  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  blown  upon,  one  "  whom 
everybody  knows  to  be  what  nobody 
calls  her  jf  (Fieldvng).  A  contraction 
of  demi~reputatiQn. 

Demiurge.  In  the  language  of  the 
Platonists,  that  mysterious  agent 
which  made  the  world  and  all  that  it 
contains.  The  Logos  or  Word  spoken 
of  by  St.  John,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
ispel,  is  the  Demmrgus  of  Platomzing 
iristians.  In  the  Gnostic  systems, 
Jehovah  (as  an  eon  or  emanation  of 


the  Supreme  Being)  is  the  Demiurge 
See  MARCIONITES. 

The  power  la  not  that  of  an  absolute  cause,  but  only  a 
world-maker,  a  demiurge ,  and  this  does  not  answer  to 
the  human  idea  of  deity — WincheU  Science  and  Religion, 
ch.  x. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  states 
the  chief  magistrate  was  called  the 
demiurgus. 

Democ'racy.  A  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  exer- 
cised by  them  directly  or  indirectly: 
also,  a  State  so  governed,  and  the  body 
of  the  people,  especially  the  non-privi- 
leged classes.  (Gr  demos-far  at^af  the 
rule  of  the  people.) 

Democ'rltus.  The  laughing  philo- 
sopher of  Abde'ra  (lived  about  B.C. 
460-357) .  He  should  rather  be  termed 
the  deriding  philosopher,  because  he 
derided  or  laughed  at  people's  folly  or 
vanity.  It  is  said  that  he  put  out  his 
eyes  that  he  might  think  more  deeply. 

Democritus,  dear  droll,  revisit  earth, 

And  with  our  follies  glut  thy  heightened  mirth. 

Prior. 

Democ'ritus  Junior.  Eobert  Burton 
(1577-1640),  author  of  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy. 

Demod'ocos.  A  minstrel  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer  (Od.  vin),  sang  the 
amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  in  the  court 
of  Alcin'ous  while  Ulysses  was  a  guest 
there. 

Demogorgon.  A  terrible  deity,  whose 
very  name  was  capable  of  producing 
the  most  horrible  effects.  He  is  first 
mentioned  by  the  4th  century  Chris- 
tian writer,  Lactantius,  who,  in  so 
doing  is  bebeved  to  have  broken  the 
spell  of  a  mystery,  for  Demogorgon  is 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  in- 
fernal Power  of  the  ancients,  the  very 
mention  of  whose  name  brought  death 
and  disaster,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  by  Lucan  and  others  : — 

Must  I  call  your  master  to  my  aid, 
At  whose  dread  name  the  trembling  furies  quake, 
Hell  stands  abashed,  and  earth's  foundations  ekaka  ? 
JBotue    Luean's  Phorxalia,  vL 

Hence  Milton  speaks  of  "  the  dreaded 
name  of  Demogorgon  "  (Paradise  Lost, 
11,  965).  According  to  Ariosto  Demo- 
gorgon was  a  king  of  the  elves  and 
fays  who  lived  on  the  Himalayas,  and 
once  in  five  years  summoned  all  his 
subjects  before  him  to  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship.  Spenser  (Faerie 
Queene,  iv,  li,  -47)  says  that  he  dwells  in 
the  deep  abyss  with  the  three  fatal 
sisters. 

Demons,  Prince  of.  Asmodeus  (g  i>.), 
also  called  "  The  Demon  of  Matri- 
monial Unhappiness." 
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Demos,  King.  The  electorate  ;  the 
proletariat.  Not  the  mob,  but  those 
who  choose  and  elect  our  senators,  and 
are  therefore  the  virtual  rulers  of  the 
nation. 

Demurrage.  An  allowance  made  to 
the  master  or  owners  of  a  ship  by  the 
freighters  for  detaining  her  in  port 
longer  than  the  time  agreed  upon. 
(Lat.,  demoran,  to  delay.) 

The  extra  days  beyond  the  lay  days  .  .  .  are  called 
days  of  demurrage  —  Kent  Cvmmtntartei,  voL  ill,  pt.  v, 
lecture  xlvii,  p  159 

Demy7.  A  size  of  paper  between 
royal  and  crown,  measuring  174  by 
22£  in.  in  printing  papers,  and  154  by 
20  in.  in  writing  papers.  It  is  from 
Fr.  derm  (half),  probably  meaning 
"  half  imperial." 

A  Demy'  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, is  a  foundation  scholar,  whose 
allowance  or  "  commons  "  was  origin- 
ally half  that  of  a  Fellow. 

Den.  God  ye  good  den  !  An  abbrevi- 
ated form  of  the  old  salutation  "  God 
give  you  good  euen(ing)." 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen 
Mtr  God  ye  good  den,  gentlewoman. 

Shakespeare    Romeo  and  Jitlitl,  ii,  4. 

Dena'rius.  A  Roman  silver  coin  equal 
in  value  to  ten  ases  (deni-ases),  or 
about  8£d.  The  word  was  used  in 
France  and  England  for  the  inferior 
coins,  whether  silver  or  copper,  and 
for  ready  money  generally.  The 
initial  "  d."  for  penny  (£  s.  d.)  is  from 
denarius. 

The  denarius  .      .  .  shown   to  our  Lord  „ 
was  the  tribute-money  payable  by  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  Temple,— Madden     Jaeith  Coinage,  <&.  xL 

Denarius  Dei  (Lat.  God's  penny). 
An  earnest  of  a  bargain,  which  was 
given  to  the  church  or  poor. 

Denarii  St.  Petri.  Peter's  pence 
(«•*•)• 

Denizen.  A  person  who  lives  in 
a  country  as  opposed  to  foreigners  who 
live  outside  (Lat.  de-intus,  from  within, 
through  0.  Fr.  deinzeiri).  In  English 
law  the  word  means  a  made  citizen — 
».«.  an  alien  who  has  been  naturalized 
by  letters  patent. 

A  denizen  is  a  kind  of  middle  state,  between  an  alien 
and  a  natural-born  subject,  and  partakes  of  both. — 
Blackxtone  Commentaries,  Bk.  1,  ch.  x. 

Denmark.  According  to  the  Roman 
de  Rose,  Denmark  means  the  country 
of  Dan'aos,  who  settled  here  with  a 
colony  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  as 
Brutus  is  said  by  the  same  sort  of 
name-legend  to  have  settled  in  Britain. 
Saxo-German'icus,  with  eq[ual  absur- 
dity, makes  Dan,  the  son  of  Humble, 
the  first  king,  to  account  for  the  name 
of  the  country. 


Denys,  St.  The  apostle  to  the 
Gauls  and  patron  saint  of  France.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  at  Paris 
in  272,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
carried  his  head,  after  martyrdom,  for 
six  miles  in  his  hands  and  laid  it  on  the 
spot  where  stands  the  cathedral  bear- 
ing his  name.  The  tale  may  have  taken 
its  rise  from  an  ancient  painting  of  the 
incident,  in  which  the  artist  placed 
the  head  between  the  martyr's  hands 
so  that  the  trunk  might  be  recognized. 

Montjoie  Saint  Denys  I  See  MONT- 
JOIB. 

Deo  gratlas  (Lat.).  Thanks  to  God. 
Cp.  DEI  GBATIA. 

Deo  juvante  (Lat.).  With  God's 
help ;  God  willing. 

Deo,  non  for  tuna  (Lat.).  From 
God,  not  from  mere  luck ;  (I  attri- 
bute it)  to  God  and  not  to  blind 
chance. 

Deo  volente  (Lat.).  God  being  will- 
ing ;  by  God's  will ;  usually  con- 
tracted into  D.V. 

Deoch-an-doruis.       See     DOCH-AN- 

JDORQCH. 

De'odand*  Literally,  something 
"  given  to  God  '*  (Lat.  deo-dandum). 
*  In  English  law,  a  personal  chattel 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  a  person  which  (till  the  custom  was 
abolished  in  1846)  was  forfeited  and 
sold  for  some  pious  use.  For  instance, 
when  a  man  met  with  his  death 
through  injuries  inflicted  by  the  fall 
of  a  ladder,  the  toss  of  a  bull,  or  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  the  cause  of  death  was 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
Church.  The  custom,  originated  in 
the  idea  that  as  the  person  was  sent 
to  his  account  without  the  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction,  the  money  could 
serve  to  pay  for  masses  for  his  repose. 

Depart.  Literally,  to  part  thor- 
oughly ;  to  separate  effectually.  The 
marriage  service  in  the  old  prayer- 
books  had  "till  death  us  depart," 
which  has  been,  corrupted  into  "  till 
death  us  do  part." 

"  Depart "  is  sound  English  for  "  part  asunder/'  which 
was  altered  to  "  do  part "  in.  1661,  at  the  pressing  request 
of  the  Puritans,  who  knew  as  little  of  the  history  of  theb 
national  language  aa  they  did  of  that  of  their  national 
Church* — J  XL  JBLunt .  Annotated  £ook  of  Common  Prayer, 

Department.  France  is  divided  into 
departments,  as  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  divided  into  counties  or 
shires.  From  1768  it  was  divided  into 
governments,  of  which  thirty-two  were 
grand  and  eight  petit.  In  1790,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  it 
was  mapped  out  de  novo  into  e%hiy- 
three  departments.  In  1804  the  num- 
ber of  departments  was  increased  to 
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107,  and  in  1812  to  130.  In  1815  the 
territory  was  reduced  to  eighty-six 
departments,  and  continued  so  till 
1860,  when  Savoy  and  Nice  were 
added.  The  present  number  is  eighty  - 
seven,  including  Corsica  but  not  the 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Deputations.  Th#  year  of  deputa- 
tions. In  Mohammedan  history,  the 
ninth  year  of  the  Hegtra  (gvu.),  i.e 
631-632  A.D.,  when  the  tribes  in  large 
numbers  submitted  to  Mahomet  and 
sent  deputations  of  peace. 

Derby  Stakes.  Started  by  Edward 
Stanley,  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
1780,  the  year  after  his  establishment 
of  the  Oaks  stakes  (q.v.). 

Derby  Day  is  the  day  when  the 
Derby  stakes  are  run  for,  during  the 
great  Epsom  Summer  Meeting  ,  it  is 
usually  either  the  Wednesday  before 
or  the  second  Wednesday  after  Whit 
Sunday.  The  Derby,  known  as  the 
'  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf,  "is  for  colts 
ind  fillies  of  three  years  old  only ; 
consequently,  no  horse  can  win  it 
bwice.  The  name  of  the  race  is  pro- 
nounced Darby,  that  of  the  town  and 
eountj  JDwrby.  See  CLASSIC  RACES. 

Dernier  ressorfc  (Fr ).  A  last  re- 
port ;  a  final  court  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  hence  a  last  resource. 

Der'rick.  A  temporary  crane  to  re- 
move goods  from  the  hold  of  a  vessel, 
etc. ;  so  called  from  Derrick,  the 
Tyburn  hangman  early  in  the  17th 
century.  The  name  was  first  given  to 
the  gibbet ;  hence,  from  the  simi- 
larity in  shape,  to  the  crane. 

He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  and  Derrick  mast  be 
hla  host,  and  Tyborne  the  inn  at  •which  he  will  light. — 
Dekter  JSettmtm  of  London  (1608) 

Der'wentwaCter.  Lord  Derwent- 
water's  lights.  A  local  name  for  the 
Auro'ra  borealis ;  James,  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  was  beheaded  for  re- 
bellion February  24th,  1716,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  northern  tights  were  un- 
usually brilliant  that  night. 

Desmas.    See  DYSMAS. 

Despair.  The  Giant  Despair,  in 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  lived  in 
"  Doubting  Castle." 

Dessert'  means  simply  the  cloth  re- 
moved (Fr.  desservir,  to  clear  the 
table) ;  and  dessert  is  that  which 
comes  after  the  cloth  is  removed 

Destruction.  Pnnce  of  Destruction. 
Tamerlane  or  Timour  the  Tartar  (1333, 
1370-1405),  the  terror  of  the  East.  He 
waa  conqueror  of  Persia  and  a  great 
part  of  India,  and  was  threatening 
China  when  he  died. 

Des'ultory.  Those  who  rode  two  or 
more  horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome,  and 


used  to  leap  from  one  to  the  other, 
were  called  desultofres  (de,  and  saltire, 
to  leap)  ;  hence  desultor  came  in  Latin 
to  mean  one  inconstant,  or  who  went 
from  one  thing  to  another  ;  and  de- 
sultory means  after  the  manner  of  a 
desultor. 

Deucalion's  Flood.  The  Deluge,  of 
Cheek  legend  Deucalion  was  son  of 
Prometheus  and  Clynaene,  and  was 
king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly.  When 
Zeus  sent  the  deluge  Deucalion  built  a 
ship,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Pyrrha,  were 
the  only  mortals  saved.  The  ship  at 
last  rested  on  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
Deucalion  was  told  by  the  oracle  at 
Themis  that  to  restore  the  human  race 
he  must  cast  the  bones  of  his  mother 
behind  him.  His  interpretation  of  this 
was  the  stones  of  his  mother  Earth, 
so  the  two  cast  these  as  directed  and 
those  thrown  by  Deucalion  became 
men,  and  those  thrown  by  his  wife 
became  women.  For  the  interchange 
between  Xais  (people),  and  Xfias  (a 
stone),  see  Pindar,  Olympic  Games, 
ix,  66. 

Deuce.  The  two,  in  games  with 
cards,  dice,  etc.  (Fr  deux).  The  three 
is  called  "  Tray  "  (Fr.  trois  ;  Lat.  ires}, 

A  gentleman  being  punched  by  a  butcher's  tray,  ex- 
claimed, "  Deuce  take  the  tray  "  "  Well,"  said  the  boy, 
"  I  don't  know  how  the  deuce  is  to  take  the  tray  " — Jest 
Book 

The  secondary  sense  of  deuce,  as  in 
"  deuce  take  the  tray,"  above,  is  prob- 
ably from  this  ;  for  the  deuce  was  a 
most  unlucky  throw  or  draw,  and 
hence  came  to  be  used  in  imprecations, 
such  as  "  the  deuce  to  him,"  may  bad 
luck  attend  him. 

Deuce-ace.  A  throw  of  two  dice, 
one  showing  one  spot  and  the  other 
showing  two ;  hence,  exceptionally 
bad  luck. 

In  other  phrases  Deuce  seems  to  be 
a  euphemism  for  Devil. 

Deuce  take  you.  Get  away  !  you 
annoy  me 

It  played  the  deuce  with  me.  It  made 
me  very  ill ;  it  disagreed  with  me  ;  it 
almost  ruined  me. 

The  deuce  is  in  you.  You  are  a  very 
demon. 

What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?  What 
in  the  world  is  amiss  ? 

Deus.  Deus  ex  ma'china.  The  in- 
tervention of  some  unlikely  event,  in 
order  to  extricate  one  from  difficulties  ; 
such  as,  in  a  novel,  a  forced  incident, 
like  the  arrival  of  a  rich  uncle  from  the 
Indies  to  help  a  young  couple  in  their 
pecuniary  embarrassments  Literally, 
it  means  "  a  god  (let  down  upon  the 
stage)  from  the  machine,"  the  "  ma- 
chine "  being  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  stage  in  an  ancient  Greek  theatre. 
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Devil.  Bepresented  with  a  cloven 
foot,  because  by  the  Rabbinical 
writers  he  is  called  seirvszim  (a  goat). 
As  the  goat  is  a  type  of  uncleanness, 
the  prince  of  unclean  spirits  is  aptly 
represented  under  this  emblem. 

In  legal  parlance  a  deml  is  a  leader's 
assistant  (also  a  barrister)  who  gets 
up  the  facts  of  a  brief,  with  the  laws 
bearing  on  it,  and  summarizes  the  case 
for  the  pleader 

The  Attorney-General* a  devils  are  the 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  who  not  un- 
frequently  get  promoted  to  the  bench. 

A  printer's  deml  A  printer's  mes- 
rage  boy  ;  formerly,  the  boy  who  took 
the  printed  sheets  from  the  tympan  of 
the  press.  Moxon  says  (1683) :  <f  They 
do  commonly  so  black  and  bedaub 
themselves  that  the  workmen  do 
jocosely  call  them  devils."  The  black 
slave  employed  by  Aldo  Manuzio, 
Venetian  printer,  was  thought  to  be 
an  imp.  Hence  the  following  pro- 
clamation : 

I,  Aldo  Manuzio,  printer  to  the  Doge,  have  thte  day 
made  public  exposure  of  the  printer's  deviL  All  who 
fchfair  lie  jg  mot  flesh,  and  blood  may  come  and  pinch  MTU 
—Proclamation  of  Aldo  Manuzio,  1490 

Tn  his  Divina  Commedia  Dante 
gives  the  following  names  to  the 
various  devils: — 

Alichino  The  allurer 

Barbartccta.  The  malicious 

Galeobrlna.  The  grace  scorner 

Caynazzo  The  snarler, 

Oinato  Sannvto  The  tasked  boar 

Draffmgnaxzo  'J  he  fell  dragon. 

FarfcvreUo  The  scandalmonger. 

ffrafficmtf.  The  doggish. 

LiMcocco  The  ill-tempered. 

Rubicantt  The  red  with  rage. 

Scarmigltone.  The  baneful. 

Devil.    PROVERBIAL  PHRASES. 

As  the  devil  loves  holy  water.  That 
is,  not  at  all.  Catholics  teach  that 
holy  water  drives  away  the  devil. 
The  Latin  proverb  is,  "  Sicut  sus 
amancinumamat  "  (as'swine  love  mar- 
noram).  Lucretius,  vi,  974,  says, 
"  amarwinum  Jugitat  sus." 

Beating  the  devil's  tattoo.  Tapping 
on  the  table  with  one's  finger  a  weari- 
some number  of  times,  or  on  the  floor 
with  one's  foot ;  repeating  any 
rhythmical  mechanical  sound  with 
annoying  pertinacity. 

Between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ;  be- 
tween two  evils,  each  equally  hazard- 
ous. The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
herd  of  swine  and  the  devils  called 
Legion. 

In  the  matter  of  passing  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to 
another  when  she  was  rolling,  we  were  indeed  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.— Nineteenth  Ceaiury,  April,  1891, 
p  664. 

Cheating  the  deml.  Mincing  an  oath  ; 
doing  evil  for  gain,  and  giving  part  of 
the  profits  to  the  Church,  etc.  In  a 
literal  sense,  cheating  the  devil  is  by 


no  means  unusual  in  monkish,  tradi- 
tions. Thus  the  "  Devil's  Bridge," 
over  the  Fall  of  the  Beuss,  in  the  can- 
ton of  the  Uri,  Switzerland,  is  a  single 
arch  over  a  cataract.  It  is  said  that 
Satan  knocked  down  several  bridges, 
but  promised  the  abbot,  Giraldus  of 
Einsiedel,  to  let  this  one  stand,  pro- 
vided he  would  give  him  the  first 
living  thing  that  crossed  it.  The  abbot 
agreed^  and  threw  across  it  a  loaf  of 
bread,  which  a  hungry  dog  ran  after, 
and  "  the  rocks  re-echoed  with  peals 
of  laughter  to  see  the  devil  thus  de- 
feated." (Longfellow:  Golden  Legend, 
v.) 

Rabelais  says  that  a  farmer  once 
bargained  with  the  devil  for  each  to 
have  on  alternate  years  what  grew 
under  and  over  the  soil.  The  canny 
fanner  sowed  carrots  and  turnips 
when  it  was  his  turn  to  have  the  under- 
soil share,  and  wheat  and  barley  the 
year  following.  (Pantagruel,  Bk.  iv, 
ch.  xlvi.) 

Owe  the  devil  his  due.  Give  even  a 
bad  man  or  one  hated  like  the  devil 
the  credit  he  deserves. 

Point  Jack,  how  agree*  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy 
soul,  that  thou  Boldest  Mm  on  Good  Friday  last,  for  a  cup 
of  Madeira  and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

Prince  Sir  John  stands  to  Ms  word,  the  devil  shall  have 
his  bargain ,  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs , 
he  will  give  the  devil  Ms  due. 

Shakftpeare     1  Henry  IV,  I,  2 

Gone  to  the  devil.  To  ruin.  The 
Devil  and  St.  Dunstan  was  the  sign  of 
a  public  house,  No.  2  Fleet  Street,  at 
one  time  much  frequented  by  lawyers  ; 
but  the  phrase  dates  at  least  from  the 
15th  century  Mystery  Plays,  in  which 
the  devil9  or  the  vice,  played  a  pro- 
minent part. 

He  needs  a  long  spoon  who  sups  with 
the  devil.  See  SPOON. 

Here's  the  very  deml  to  pay.  Here's 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  I'm  in  a  pretty 
mess  ;  this  is  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Cp.  THE  DEVIL  TO  PAY 
below. 

Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives. 
If  I  must,  I  must.  The  French  say: 
"  II  faut  marcher  quand  le  dioble  est 
aux  trousses "  /  and  the  Italians : 
"  Bisogna  andaret  guando  il  dmvolo  e 
nella  coda." 

He  must  needs  go  that  the  Devil  drives. 
Shakespeare     All's  WeO.  t?u#  End*  Well,  1,  3 

Pull  devil,  pull  baker.  Lie,  cheat, 
and  wrangle  away,  for  one  is  as  bad 
as  the  other.  Sometimes  "  parson  '* 
is  substituted  for  "  baker,"  but  the 
origin  of  neither  is  known. 

Like  Punch  and  the  Deevil  rugging  about  the  Baker  at 
the  fair  —Scott  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxviiL 

Talk  of  the  devil  and  he's  sure  to 
appear.  Said  of  a  person  who  has  been 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  who 
unexpectedly  makes  his  appearance. 


Devil 


Devil 


An  older  proverb  still  is :  "  Talk  of  the 
Dule  and  he'll  put  out  his  horns  "  ;  but 
the  modern  euphemism  is :  "  Talk  of 
an  angel  and  you'll  hear  the  fluttering 
of  its  wings  " 

Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear, 
For  name  him,  and  he's  always  near 

Prior     Sana  OorvtH. 

Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil.  A 
very  old  saying,  of  obvious  meaning. 

Glendower   I  can  teach  thee,  cousin,  to  command  the 

devil 
Hotspur  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil 

By  telling  truth  *  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil 
Shakespeare     1  Henry  IV,  lli,  1 

The  devil  among  the  tailors.  Said 
when  a  regular  rumpus  is  in  progress  ; 
it  is  also  the  name  of  a  game  in  which 
a  tog  (the  "  devil ")  is  spun  among  a 
number  of  wooden  men  ("  tailors  ") 
and  knocks  down  as  many  as  possible. 

The  first-mentioned  use  of  the 
phrase  is  said  to  have  originated 
through  a  row  at  a  benefit  perform- 
ance about  1830  to  the  actor  Wm. 
Dowton.  The  piece  was  a  burlesque 
called  The  Tailors :  a  Tragedy  for 
Warm  Weather,  and  a  large  number  of 
tailors  caused  a  riot  outside  the  theatre 
(the  Haymarket)  as  they  considered  it 
insulting  to  the  trade. 

The  devil  and  all.  Everything, 
especially  everything  bad. 

The  devil  and  his  dam.  The  devil 
and  something  even  worse ;  the  idea 
perhaps  being  that  a  really  bad  woman 
can  be  worse  than  the  worst  of  men, 
if  she  sets  her  mind  to  it. 

Dam  (2.v.)  here  may  mean  either 
mother  (the  usual  meaning),  or  wife. 
Quotations  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  either  of  these  interpretations,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  frequently  (cp. 
Paradise  Lost,  n)  there  is  no  differ- 
entiation. Also,  Rabbinical  tradition 
relates  that  Lilith  was  the  wife  of 
Adam,  but  was  such  a  vixen  that 
Adam  could  not  live  with  her,  and  she 
became  the  devil's  dam.  We  also 
read  that  Belphegor  "  came  to  earth 
to  seek  hi™  out  a  dam." 

In  many  mythologies  the  devil  is 
typified  by  an  animal ;  the  Irish  and 
others  call  him  a  black  cat ;  the  Jews 
speak  of  him  as  a  dragon  (which  idea 
is  carried  out  in  our  George  and  the 
Dragon)  ;  the  Japanese  call  "him  a 
species  of  fox  ;  others  say  he  is  a  goat, 
a  camel,  etc.,  and  Dante  associates  him 
with  dragons,  swine,  and  dogs.  In  all 
which  cases  dam  for  mother  is  not 
inappropriate, 

The  devil  catch  the  hindmost.  A 
phrase  from  late  mediaeval  magic  ;  it 
was  said  that  the  devil  had  a  school 
at  Toledo,  or  at  Salamanca,  where  the 
students,  when  they  had  made  a  cer- 
tain progress  in  their  studies,  were 
obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean 


hall,  and  the  last  man  was  seized  by 
the  devil  and  became  his  imp. 

The  devil  in  Dublin  City.  The 
Scandinavian  form  of  Dublin  was 
Divelin «[,  and  the  Latin  Dublima. 
"  Dublin  "  is  the  Gael,  dhu  linn,  the 
black  pool.  Devlin,  in  Co.  Mayo,  is  the 
same  word  and  preserves  the  Scan- 
dinavian form. 

Is  just  as  true's  the  dell's  in  hell 
Or  Dublin  city 

Burnt    Death  and  JDr  SornbrooJc 

The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  t-s 
painted.  Said  in  extenuation  or  miti- 
gation, especially  when  it  seems  that 
exaggerated  censure  has  been  given. 
Every  black  has  its  white,  as  well  as 
every  sweet  its  sour. 

The  devil  looking  over  Lincoln.  Said 
of  a  vitriolic  critic  or  a  backbiter. 
Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  (under  Oxford), 
says  the  phrase  may  allude  either  to 
the  "  stone  picture  of  the  Devil  which 
doth  [1661]  or  lately  did  overlook  Lin- 
coln Colledge,"  or  to  a  grotesque 
sculpture  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The 
phrase  occurs  as  early  as  1562  (Hey- 
wood's  Proverbs). 

The  famous  devil  that  used  to  overlook  Lincoln  College, 
In  Oxford,  was  taken  down  (Wednesday,  September  15th, 
1731),  having  about  two  years  since  f previously]  lost  his 
head  In  a  storm.— •GmOmian'f  Magazine,  1831,  p  402 

The  devil  rides  on  a  fiddlestick. 
Much  ado  about  nothing.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and  others, 
use  the  phrase.  "  Fiddlesticks  1  "  as 
an  exclamation,  means  rubbish !  non- 
sense I  When  the  prince  and  his  merry 
companions  are  at  the  Boar's  Head, 
first  Bardolph  rushes  in  to  warn  them 
that  the  sheriff's  officers  are  at  hand, 
and  anon  enters  the  hostess  to  put  her 
guests  on  their  guard.  But  the  prince 
says: 

Heigh,  hetohl  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick; 
what's  the  mi  tter  1— Shakespeare  1  Henry  17,  ii,  4 

The  following  is  perhaps  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  old  phrase : — 

The  Devil  that  old  stager          .  who  leads 
Downward,  perhaps,  but  fiddles  all  the  way 
Brouming    Sed  Cotton  ^^U-cap  Country,  1L 

The  devil's  advocate.  See  ADVO- 
CATE. 

The  devil's  daughter's  portion.  The 
saying  is: 

Deal,  Dover,  and  Harwich, 

The  devil  gave  with  his  daughter  In  marriage, 

because  of  the  scandalous  impositions 
practised  in  these  seaports  on  sailors 
and  occasional  visitors. 

The  devil's  door.  A  small  door  in 
the  north  wall  of  some  old  churches, 
which  used  to  be  opened  at  baptisms 
and  communions  to  "  let  the  devil 
out."  The  north  used  to  be  known  as 
"the  devil's  side,"  where  Satan  and 
his  legion  lurked  to  catch  the  un- 
wary. 
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The  devil  sick  would  be  a  monk. 

When  the  Devil  was  sick  the  de\Il  a  monk  would  be; 
When  the  Devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he. 

Said  of  those  persons  who  in  times 
of  sickness  or  danger  make  pious  reso- 
lutions, but  forget  them  wnen  danger 
is  past  and  health  recovered.  The 
lines  are  found  as  an  interpolation  in 
Urquhart  and  Motteux's  ^translation 
of  Rabelais  (Bk.  iv,  ch.  xxiv).  A  cor- 
rect translation  of  what  Babelais 
actually  wrote  is: — 

"  There's  a  rare  rogue  for  yon,"  said  Eusthenes, "  there's 
a  rogue,  &  rogue  and  a  hall  This  makes  good  the  Lom- 
bard's proverb, '  Passato  el  Fericolo,  gabbato  el  Santo ' " 
[when  the  danger  Is  passed,  the  Saint  is  mocked] 

The  devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot. 
The  "  devil "  is  a  seam  between  the 
garboard-strake  and  the  keel,  and  to 
"  pay  "  is  to  cover  with  pitch  (O.Fr. 
payer,  to  pitch,  whence  E*r.  poix  ;  see 
PAY).  In  former  times,  when  vessels 
were  often  careened  for  repairs,  it  was 
difficult  to  calk  and  pay  this  seam  be- 
fore the  tide  turned.  Hence  the  locu- 
tion, the  ship  is  careened,  the  devil  is 
exposed,  but  there  is  no  pitch  hot 
ready,  and  the  tide  will  turn,  before 
the  work  can  be  done, 

To  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil.  See 
CANDLE. 

To  kindle  a  fire  for  the  devil.  To 
offer  sacrifice,  to  do  what  is  really 
sinful,  under  the  delusion  that  you 
are  doing  God  service. 

To  lead  one  the  devil's  own  dance. 
To  give  hfm  any  amount  of  trouble ; 
to  lead  him  right  astray. 

To  play  the  very  devil  with  some- 
thing- To  muddle  and  mar  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  spoil  it  utterly. 

To  pull  the  devil  by  the  tail.  To 
struggle  constantly  against  adversity* 

To  say  the  devil's  paternoster.  To 
grumble  ;  to  rail  at  providence. 

To  wh^p  the  devil  round  the  stump. 
An  American  phrase  meaning  to  en^oy 
the  fruits  of  evil-doing  without  having 
to  suffer  the  penalty;  to  dodge  a 
difficulty  dishonestly  but  successfully. 

When  the  devil  is  blind.  Never.  Be- 
ferring  to  the  utter  absence  of  all  dis- 
loyalty and  evil. 

Ay,  Tib,  that  will  be  [*.«.  all  will  be  true  and  loyal!  when 
the  de'il  la  blind ;  and  his  e'en's  no  sair  yet— Scott  Guv 
Manntrinff.  oh  xxii. 

Why  should  the  devil  have  uU  the  good 
tunes  $  A  saying  originating  with 
Charles  Wesley  about  1740,  wnen  he 
utilized  the  music  of  the  popular  songs 
of  the  day  to  get  his  hymns  sung  and 
known. 

Devil.    IN  TOPOGRAPHICAL  NOMEN- 

CLATUBE. 

Devil's  Arrows  Three  remarkable 
"  Druid  "  stones  near  Boroughbridge, 
Yorks,  like  Harold's  Stones;  they 
probably  mark  some  ancient  boundary. 


Devil's  Bridge.  There  is  a  village  in 
Cardiganshire  of  this  name,  so  called 
because  of  its  double  bridge  across  a 
gorge  of  the  river  Mynach.  The  lower 
bridge  dates  from  the  llth  century, 
and  is  locally  known  as  the  Monks' 
Bridge,  because  it  was  built  by,  and 
for  tne  use  of,  the  monasteries  in  the 
neighbourhood;  the'  upper  bridge 
dates  from  1735.  See  also  Cheat^ng  the 
Devil9  in  PHRASES  above. 

The  Demi's  Cheesewring.  See 

CHEESEWRING. 

Demi's  Covts.    See  HACKELL'S  COIT. 

The  Devil's  Current.  Part  of  the 
current  of  the  Bosporus  is  so  called, 
from  its  great  rapidity. 

Devil's  Den.  A  cromlech  in  a  valley, 
near  Marlborough.  It  now  consists  of 
two  large  uprights  and  an  impost.  The 
third  upright  has  fallen. 

The  Devil's  Dyke.  A  ravine  in  the 
South  Downs,  Brighton.  The  legend 
is,  that  St.  Cuthman,  walking  on  the 
downs,  plumed  himself  on  having 
Christianized  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  having  built  a  nunnery  where 
the  dyke-house  now  stands .  Presently 
the  devil  appeared  and  told  him  all  his 
labour  was  vain,  for  he  would  swamp 
the  whole  country  before  morning.  St. 
Cuthman  went  to  the  nunnery  and  told 
the  abbess  to  keep  the  sisters  in  prayer 
till  after  midnight,  and  then  illumin- 
ate the  windows.  The  devil  came  at 
sunset  with  mattock  and  spade,  and 
began  cutting  a  dyke  into  the  sea,  but 
was  seized  with  rheumatic  pains  all 
over  the  body.  He  flung  down  his 
mattock  and  spade,  and  the  cocks, 
mistaking  the  illuminated  windows  for 
sunrise,  began  to  crow ;  whereupon 
the  devil  fled  in  alarm,  leaving  his 
work  not  half  done. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  a  pre- 
historic earthwork  in  Cambridgeshire, 
stretching  across  Newmarket  Heath 
from  Been  to  Cowledge. 

The  Devil's  Frying-pan.  A  Cornish 
tin-mine  worked  by  the  Romans. 

The  Devil's  Hole.  A  name  of  the 
Peak  Cavern,  in  Derbyshire. 

The  Demi's  Nostrils.  Two  vast 
caverns  separated  by  a  huge  pillar  of 
natural  rock  in  the  mainland  of  the 
Zetland  Islands.  See  The  Pvratet  ch. 
xxii. 

The  Devil's  Punch  Bowl.  A  deep 
coombe  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Hmdhead 
Hill,  two  miles  N.  of  Haslemere,  tot 
Surrey.  A  similar  dell  in  Mangerton 
Mountain,  near  Killarney,  has  the 
same  name. 

The  Devil's  Throat.  Cromer  Bay. 
So  called  from  its  danger  to  naviga- 
tion. 

The  Devil's  Tower.  A  great  ,re®fe- 
angular  granite  obelisk,  over  &0&  leefe 


Devil 
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in  height,  in  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota 
U.S.A, 

Devil.  IN  PERSONAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

Devil  Dick.  A  nickname  of  Richard 
Porson  (1759-1808),  the  great  English 
Greek  scholar. 

Robert  the  Devil.  See  ROBERT  LE 
DIABLE. 

The  French  Devil.  Jean  Bart  (1G51-; 
1702),  an  intrepid  French  sailor,  born 
at  Dunkirk. 

The  devil's  missionary.  A  nickname 
given  to  Voltaire  (1694-  1778),  and  very 
likely  to  others. 

Son  of  the  devil.  Ezzeli'no  (1194- 
1259),  the  noted  Ghibelline  leader  and 
Governor  of  Vicenza  ;  so  called  for 
his  infamous  cruelties 


Fierce  Ezelin,  that  most  fafrym*-1"  lord, 

Who  shall  be  deemed  by  men  the  child  of  helL 

Rose    Orlando  Fwioso,  III,  83 

The  White  Demi  of  Walla'chia. 
Scanderbeg,  or  George  Castrio'ta 
(1403-68),  was  so  called  by  the  Turks. 

Devil.  IN  COMMON  TERMS  AND 
NAMES.  See  also  PHRASES  above. 

Devil  and  bag  o'  nails.  See  BAG  o' 
NAILS. 

Devil  dodger.  A  sly  hypocrite  ;  a 
ranting  preacher 

Devil  may  care.  Wildly  reckless  ; 
also  a  reckless  fellow. 

Devil  on  two  sticks.  The  English 
name  of  Le  Sage's  novel  Le  diable 
boiteux  (1707),  in  which  Asmodeus 
(q.v.)  plays  an  important  part.  It  was 
dramatized  by  Foote  in  1768.  As 
slang  the  term  is  applied  to  a  crusty 
old  cripple.  See  also  DIABOLO. 

Demi's  apple.  The  mandrake  ;  also 
the  thorn  apple. 

Demi's  bedpost.  In  card  games,  the 
lour  of  clubs.  Cp.  DEVIL'S  Fotna- 
POSTER  below. 

Demi's  Bible*  See  DEVIL'S  BOOKS 
below. 

Devil's  bird  A  Scots  name  for  the 
yellow  bunting  ;  from  its  note,  deiL 

Devil's  bones.  Dice,  which  are  made 
of  bones  and  lead  to  ruin. 

Demi's  books,  or  DemVs  picture-book. 
Playing  cards.  A  Presbyterian  phrase, 
used  in  reproof  of  the  term  Bang's 
Books,  applied  to  a  pack  of  cards,  from 
the  Fr.  livre  des  quatre  rois  (the  book  of 
the  four  kings).  Also  called  the  Devil's 
Bible. 

Devil's  candle  So  the  Arabs  call 
the  mandrake,  from  its  shining  appear- 
ance at  night. 

Those  hellish  fires  that  light 
The  mandrake's  charnel  leaves  at  night 

T  Moore     fire  Worthiypers 

Demi's  candlestick  The  common 
stinkhorn  fungus,  Phallus  impudicus  ; 
also  called  the  devil's  horn  and  the 
devil's  stinkpot. 


Devil's  coach-horse.  A  large  rove- 
beetle,  Goenus  olens 

Devil's  coach-wheel,  The  corn  crow- 
foot. 

Devil's  daughter.  A  shrew.  Cp. 
DEVIL'S  DAUGHTER'S  PORTION  in 
PHRASES  above. 

Devil's  dosen.  Thirteen ;  twelve, 
and  one  over  for  the  devil.  Gp. 
BAKER'S  DOZEN. 

Devil's  dust.  The  flock  made  from 
old  rags  torn  up  by  a  machine  called 
the  "  devil  "  ;  also  the  shoddy  made 
from  this. 

Does  it  beseem  thee  to  weawe  cloth  of  devil's  dust  In- 
stead of  pure  wool  1—Carlyle  (1840) 

Demi's  fingers  The  starfish  ;  also 
belemmtes. 

Devil's  four-poster.  A  hand  at 
whist  with  four  clubs.  It  is  said  that 
such  a  hand  is  never  a  winning  one. 
Cp.  DEVIL'S  BEDPOST  above. 

Demi's  horn.  See  DEVIL'S  CANDLE- 
STICK above 

Devil's  livery.  Black  and  yellow. 
Black  for  death,  yellow  for  quaran- 
tine. 

Demi's  luck.  Astounding  good  luck. 
Persons  always  lucky  were  thought  at 
one  time  to  have  compounded  with 
the  devil. 

You  won't  have  to  pay  his  annuity  very  long ,  you 
have  the  Devil's  luck  In  bargains,  always  — Dickens 

Devil's  mass.  Swearing  at  every- 
body and  everything. 

Whin  a  bad  egg  is  shut  av  the  army  he  says  the  devil's 
mass  .  an'  manes  svearin*  at  Ivrythlng  from  the 
commandher-in-chiel  down  to  the  room-corp'rll  — Soldiers 
Tteee,  p  95 

The  Devil's  Own.  The  88th  Foot, 
the  Connaught  Bangers.  So  called  by 
General  Picton  from  their  bravery  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  1809-14.  Also 
the  Inns  of  Court  Territorials,  which 
are  chiefly  recruited  from  among 
lawyers. 

The  Devil's  Parliament.  The  par- 
liament which  met  at  Coventry  in 
1459  and  impeached  the  Yorkist 
leaders. 

The  Devil's  Paternoster.  See  To  SAY 
THE  .  .  in  PHRASES  above 

Devil's  snuff-box.  A  puff-ball ;  a 
fungus  full  of  dust ;  one  of  the  genus 
Lycoperdon. 

Devonshire.  English  legend  ac- 
counts lor  the  name  (which  is  really 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Celtic  in- 
habitants, the  Damnonii)  by  saying 
that  it  is  from  Debon,  one  of  the 
heroes  who  came  with  Brute  from 
Troy.  When  Brutus  allotted  out  the 
island,  this  portion  became  Dcbon's 
share  (shire  '). 

In  mede  of  these  great  conquests  by  them  got 

Cori  neus  had  that  province  utmost  west 
And  Debon's  share  was  that  is  Devonshire. 

Spenter  <  Faerie  Queene,  II,  x,  11 


Dew-beaters 


Diamond 


The  Devonshire  Poet.  0.  Jones,  a 
journeyman  wool-comber  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Other 
Devonshire  poets  are  John  Gay  (1685- 
1732)  of  Barnstaple  and  Edward 
Capern  (1819-94),  called  "  The  rural 
Postman  of  Bideford  " 

Dew-beaters.  The  feet;  shoes  to 
resist  the  wet. 

Hold  out  your  dew-beaters  till  I  take  off  the  darbies 
[iron  shoes  or  fetters]  —.Scott  Pevenl  of  the  Peak. 

Dexterity.  Right-handed  skill  Lat. 
dexter,  the  right  hand.  Cp.  AWKWABD, 
SINISTER. 

Dey.  The  title  of  the  Mohammedan 
governors  of  Algiers,  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  ;  originally  applied  to  the  com- 
mander of  Janissaries  at  Algiers  who 
(1710)  became  ruler.  From  Turk  dai, 
maternal  uncle. 

DhuTdul.    See  HORSE. 

Dhu'l  Fakar.    See  FAKAR. 

Diable,  Le.  Olivier  Le  Dain,  the 
tool  of  Louis  XI,  and  once  the  king's 
barber.  So  called  because  he  was  as 
much  feared  as  the  devU  himself  and 
oven  more  disliked.  He  was  hanged 
in  1484,  after  the  death  of  the  king. 

Dlabolo.  An  old  game  that  was  revived 
about  1907,  in  which  the  players  have 
each  two  sticks  connected  with  a  cord 
on  which  they  spin,  and  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  a  reel-shaped  top.  It 
used  to  be  called  the  "  devil  on  two 
sticks,"  the  top  being  the  "  devil." 

Dialectics  Logic  in  general;  the 
art  of  disputation ;  the  investigation 
of  truth  by  analysis  ;  that  strictly 
logical  discussion  which  leads  to  reli- 
able results.  Or.,  dialegein,  to  speak 
thoroughly. 

Kant  used  the  word  to  signify  the 
critical  analysis  of  knowledge  based 
on  science,  and  Hegel  for  the  philo- 
sophic process  of  reconciling  the  con- 
tradictions of  experience  in  a  higher 
synthesis. 

The  following  questions  from  John 
of  Salisbury  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
dialectics  of  the  Schoolmen  (#.v.). — 

When  a  person  buys  a  whole  cloak,  does  the  cowl 
belong  to  Ms  purchase  ? 

When  a  hog  is  driven  to  market  with  a  rope  round  its 
neck,  does  the  man  or  the  rope  take  him 

Diamond.  A  corruption  of  adamant 
(q.v  ).  So  called  because  the  diamond, 
which  cuts  other  substances,  can  be 
cut  or  polished  with  no  substance  but 
itself  (Gr.  a  damao,  what  cannot  be 
subdued). 

In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (Bk.  iv), 
Diamond  is  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Ag'ape.  He  was  slain  by  Camlbalo. 
Cp  TBIAMOND. 

A  diamond  of  the  first  water  A 
specially  fine  diamond,  one  of  the 


greatest  value  for  its  size.  The  colour 
or  lustre  of  a  diamond  is  called  its 
"  water  "  Hence,  figuratively,  "  a 
man  of  the  first  water  "  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  merit. 

A  rough  diamond.  An  uncultivated 
genius^;  a  person  of  excellent  parts, 
but  without  society  manners 

As  for  Warrlngton,  that  rough  diamond  had  not  had 
the  polish  of  a  dancing-master,  wad  be  dtcl  not  know  how- 
to  waltz. — Thackeray 

Black  diamonds.    See  BLACK. 

Diamond  cut  diamond  Cunning 
outwitting  cunning ;  a  hard  bargain 
over-reached.  A  diamond  is  so  hard 
that  it  can  only  be  ground  by  diamond 
dust,  or  by  rubbing  one  against 
another. 

Diamond  hammer.  A  pick  for 
"  whetting  "  millstones.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  several  sharp-pointed  teeth 
to  give  a  uniform  roughness  to  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  Also  a  steel 
pick  with  diamond-shaped  point  at 
each  e3±eemity  to  reout  grooves  in 
stone. 

The  diamond  jousts.  Jousts  insti- 
tuted by  King  Arthur,  "  who  by  that 
name  had  named  them,  since  a  dia- 
mond was  the  prize."  The  story,  as 
embroidered  by  Tennyson  in  his 
Lancelot  and  Elaine  from  Malory  (Bk. 
xviii,  ch.  9-20)  is  that  Arthur  found 
nine  diamonds  from  the  crown  of  a 
slain  knight  and  offered  them  as  the 
prize  of  nine  jousts  in  successive  years. 
Lancelot  had  won  them  all,  but  when 
he  laid  them  before  the  queen,  Guine- 
vere, in  a  fit  of  jealousy — the  result  of 
believing  false  rumours  about  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine — flung  them  into  the 
river  a  moment  before  the  corpse  of 
Elaine  passed  in  the  barge. 

The  Diamond  Necklace.  The  famous 
**  Diamond  Necklace  Affair  "  of  French 
history  (1783-5)  centres  round  Marie 
Antoinette.  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  a 
profligate  churchman,  entertained  a 
passion  for  the  queen  ;  and  an  adven- 
turess, the  Countess  de  Lamotte, 
partly  by  means  of  the  queen's  sig- 
natures, which  were  almost  certainly 
forged,  induced  him,  to  purchase  for 
the  queen,  for  about  £85,000,  a  dia- 
mond necklace,  originally  made  for 
Mme.  Dubarry.  The  cardinal  handed 
the  necklace  to  the  countess,  who  sold 
it  to  an  English  jeweller  and  kept  the 
money.  When  the  time  of  payment 
arrived  Boehmer,  the  jeweller,  sent 
his  bill  in  to  the  queen,  who*  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  matter.  A  nine 
months'  trial  ensued  which  created 
immense  scandal. 

Diamond  Pitt.  Thomas  Pitt  (1653- 
1726),  owner  of  the  famous  Pitt  Dia- 
mond (q.v.),  and  grandfather  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  was  so  known. 
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The  Diamond,  Sculls  An  annual 
sculling  match  taking  place  at  the  Hen- 
tey  Ro^al  Regatta,  and  first  rowed  in 
1844.  The  prize  is  a  pan*  of  crossed 
silver  sculls  not  quite  a  foot  in  length, 
surmounted  by  an  imitation  wreath 
of  laurel,  and  having  a  pendant  of 
diamonds.  It  passes  from  winner  to 
winner  ;  but  each  winner  receives  a 
silver  cup  as  a  souvenir. 

Dian'a.  An  ancient  Italian  and 
Roman  divinity,  later  identified  with 
the  Olympian  goddess  Artemis,  who 
was  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto,  and 
twin-sister  of  Apollo.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  hunting, 
protectress  of  women,  and — in  earlier 
times  at  least — the  great  mother 
goddess  or  Nature  goddess.  Cp. 
SELENE.  The  temple  of  Diana  at 
Eph'esus,  built  by  Dmochargs,  was 
set  on  fire  by  Heros'tratos,  for  the 
sake  of  perpetuating  Ms  name.  The 
lonians  decreed  that  anyone  who 
mentioned  his  name  should  be 
put  to  death,  but  this  very  decree 
gave  it  immortahty.  The  temple 
was  discovered  in  1872  by  Mr. 
Wood. 

Diana  of  Ephesus.  This  statue,  a 
cone  surmounted  by  a  bust  covered 
with  breasts,  we  are  told,  fell  from 
heaven.  If  so,  it  was  an  aerolite  ;  but 
Mmucius  (2nd  cent.  A.D.),  who  says 
he  saw  it,  describes  it  as  a  wooden 
fitatue,  and  Pliny,  a  contemporary, 
tells  us  it  was  made  of  ebony.  Pro- 
bably the  real  "  image  "  was  a  meteo- 
rite, and  in  the  course  of  tune  a 
wooden  one  was  substituted. 

The  palladium  of  Troy,  the  most 
ancient  image  of  Athena  at  Athens, 
the  statues  of  Artemis  at  Tauris  and 
Oybele  at  Pessinus,  the  sacred  shield 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  shrine  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  are  examples  of 
objects  of  religious  veneration  which 
were  said  to  have  been  sent  from 
heaven. 

Great  is  Diana  of  the  EpTiesians.  A 
phrase  sometimes  used  to  signify  that 
self-interest  blinds  the  eyes,  from  the 
story  told  in  Acts  sax,  24-28  of  Deme- 
trius, the  Ephesian  silversmith  who 
made  shrubs  for  the  temple  of 
Diana. 

The  Tree  of  Diana.  See  PHILOSO- 
PHER'S TREE. 

Dlan's  Worshippers.  Midnight  revel- 
lers. So  called  because  they  return 
home  by  moonlight,  and  so,  figura- 
tively, put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Diana  (q.v.). 

Diapa'son.  The  word  is  Greek  (short 
for  dm  pas5n  chordOn,  through  all  the 
chords)  and  means  an  harmonious 


combination    of    notes ;  hence     har- 
mony itself.  *   Dryden  says — 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

The  universal  frame  began , 
Prom  harmonv  to  harmony 

Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran      , 

The  diapason  closing  full  In  man. 

Song  for  81  OerfHa's  Day 

According  to  the  Pythagore'an 
system,  the  world  is  a  piece  of  harmony 
and  man  the  fall  chord.  Cp.  MICRO- 
COSM. 

Diaper.  A  sort  of  variegated  white 
cloth,  so  called  from  Gr.  dia,  through, 
aspros,  white,  white  in  places.  The 
name  is  not  connected  with  Ypres,  nor 
with  jasper. 

Dlatessaron.    See  TATIANISTS 

DIav'olo,  Fra.  Michele  Pozza,  an 
insurgent  of  Cala'bna  (1760-1806), 
round  whom  Scribe  wrote  a  libretto 
for  Auber's  comic  opera  (1830). 

Dibs.  Money.  Cp.  Tips,  gifts  to 
schoolboys. 

The  knuckle-bones  of  sheep  used  for 
gambling  purposes  are  called  dibbs  ; 
and  Locke  speaks  of  stones  used  for 
the  same  game,  which  ho  calls  dib- 
slones. 

Dicers'  Oaths.  False  as  dicers9  oaths. 
Worthless  or  untrustworthy,  as  when 
a  gambler  swears  never  to  touch 
dice, again.  (Shakespeare:  Hamlet, 
in,  4.) 

Dick.  Richard ,  from  Ric,  short 
for  the  Anglo-Norman  Ricard ;  the 
diminutive  **  Dicky  *'  is  also  common. 

Jockey  of  Norfolk  [Lord  Howard],  t>e  not  too  bold, 
For  Dickon  [or  Dicky],  thy  master,  is  bought  and  sold 
STuihetptare    Richard  II J,  v,  3 
(Dickon  Is  Richard  HI) 

That  "happened  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Dick — i.e.  never ;  there  never  was  a 
Queen  Bichard. 

Richard  Cromwell  (1620-1712),  son 
of  the  Protector  whom,  for  a  few 
months,  he  succeeded,  was  sometimes 
scornfully  referred  to  as  "  King 
Dick,"  and  there  were  many  popular 
sayings  introducing  the  Crown  as 
"  Dick's  hatband."  Among  them  are : 

Dick's  hatband  was  made  of  sand,  Hia  regal  honours 
were  "  a  rope  of  sand  " 

As  queer  at  Dick?*  hatband  Few  things  have  been 
more  ridiculous  than  the  exaltation  and  abdication  of  the 
Protector's  son. 

As  tight  at  JHcfc'4  hattand.  The  crown  waa  too  tight 
for  him  to  wear  with  safety 

Dickens.  Dickens,  in  What  the 
dickens,  is  probably  a  euphemism  for 
the  devil,  or  Old  Nick,  and  is  nothing 
to  do  with  Charles  Dickens.  See  Boz. 
Mrs.  Page  sa>s: — 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  lB,—ShaJc# 
tpeare  Merry  ft  ives  of  Windsor  iii,  2. 
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Dickey.  In  George  Ill's  time,  a 
flannel  petticoat. 

A  hundred  Instances  I  soon  could  pick  ye — 

Without  a  cap  we  view  the  fair, 

The  bosom  heaving  alto  bare, 
The  hips  ashamed,  forsooth,  to  wear  a  dicky 

Peter  Pindar     Lord  Auckland' t  Triumph. 

It  was  afterwards  applied  to  what 
were  called  false  shirts — i.e.  a  starched 
shirt  front  worn  over  a  flannel  shirt 
or  a  dirty  one ;  also  to  any  other 
article  of  dress  pretending  to  be  what 
it  isn't ;  and  to  leather  aprons,  chil- 
dren's bibs,  the  rumble  behind  a  car- 
riage, etc. 

Dicky.  A  donkey  ;  especially  in 
East  Anglia,  where  it  was  anciently 
called  a  Dick-ass  or  Dicky-ass.  It  is 
a  term  of  endearment,  as  we  call  a  pet 
bird  a  dicky-bird.  The  ass  is  called 
Dicky  (little  Richard),  Cuddy  (little 
Outhlbert),  Neddy,  (little  Edward), 
Jack-ass,  Moke  or  Mike,  etc. 

Dicky  Sam.  A  native-born  inhabi- 
tant of  Liverpool,  as  Tim  Bobbin  is  a 
native  of  Lancashire. 

Didactic  Poetry.  Poetry  which  uses 
the  beauties  of  expression,  imagina- 
tion, sentiment,  etc.,  for  teaching  some 
moral  lesson,  as  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
or  the  principles  of  some  art  or  sci- 
ence, as  Virgil's  Georgics,  Garth's  Dis- 
pensary, or  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden. 
tGr.  didaskOt  I  teach.) 

Diddle.  To  cheat  in  a  small  way, 
as  "I  diddled  him  out  of  .  .  ." 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote  an  essay  on 
"  Diddling  Considered  as  one  of  the 
Exact  Sciences." 

A  certain*  portion  at  the  human  race 
Has  certainly  a  taste  for  being  diddled. 

Hood    A  Slack  Job. 

Jeremy  Diddler.  An  adept  at  rais- 
ing money  on  false  pretences.  From, 
Kenny's  farce  called  Raising  the  Wind, 

Did'erick.    See  DIETRICH. 

Di'do.  The  name  given  by  Virgil  to 
Elissa,  founder  and  queen  of  Carthage. 
She  fell  in  love  with  ^BnSas,  driven  by 
a  storm  to  her  shores,  who,  after 
abiding  awhile  at  Carthage,  was  com- 
pelled by  Mercury  to  leave  the  hos- 
pitable queen.  Elissa,  in  grief,  burnt 
herself  to  death  on  a  funeral  pile. 
(MnSid*  i,  494-iii,  650.)  Dido  is  really 
the  Phoenician  name  of  Astarte  (Arte- 
mis), goddess  of  the  moon  and  pro- 
tectress of  the  citadel  of  Carthage. 

It  was  Porson  who  said  he  could 
rhyme  on  any  subject ;  and  being 
asked  to  rhyme  upon  the  three  Latin 
gerunds,  which,  in  the  old  Eton  Latin 
grammar,  are  called  -di,  -do,  -dum,  gave 
this  oouplot: — 

When  Dido  found  2Eneaa  would  not  come, 
She  mourned  in  silence,  *nd  was  Dl-do  dum(b) 


Die.  The  die  is  cast.  The  step  is 
taken,  and  I  cannot  draw  back.  So 
said  Julius  Caesar  when  he  crossed  the 
Bubicon — -jacta  alea  esto,  let  the  die 
be  cast  I 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  the  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

ShaJtetpeare .  Ulchard  111.  v,  4 

Never  say  die.  INever  despair; 
never  give  up. 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.  This 
is  from  Menander — Hon  hoi  theoi 
philousin  apothnSskei  neos.  Demos- 
thenes has  a  similar  apophthegm. 
Plautus  has  the  line,  Quern  Di  dihgunt 
adolescens  moritur  (Bacch.  IV,  vii,  18). 
See  Byron:  Don  Juan,  canto  iv,  12.) 

Die-hards.  In  political  phraseology 
Die-hards  are  the  crusted  members  of 
any  party  (particularly  the  Tories  who 
opposed  any  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Unionists  who  refused 
to  budge  an  inch  in  the  direction  of 
Irish  Home  Rule)  who  stick  to  their 
long-held  theories  through  thick  and 
thin,  regardless  of  the  changes  that 
time  or  a  newly  awakened  conscience 
may  bring ;  those  who  would  rather 
"  die  in  the  last  ditch  "  than  admit  the 
possibility  of  their  having  been  short- 
sighted. 

Inmilitary  circles,  the  57th  Foot  (West 
Middlesex  Begiment).  Their  colonel 
(Inglis)  at  Albuera  <1811),  addressing 
his  men,  said  t  "  Die  hard,  my  lads  ; 
die  hard !  "  And  they  did  die  hard, 
for  their  banner  was  pierced  with 
thirty  bullets.  Only  one  officer  out  of 
twenty-four  survived,  and  only  363 
men  out  of  584. 

Diego,  San.  A  modification  of  Sant- 
iago (St.  James),  champion  of  the  red 
cross,  and  patron  saint  of  Spain. 

Dies.    Dies  Alliensis.    See  ALUEN- 

8IS. 

Dies  Irce  (Lat.,  Day  of  Wrath).  A 
famous  mediaeval  hymn  on  the  last 
judgment,  probably  the  composition 
of  Thomas  of  Cela'no,  a  native  of 
Abruzzi,  who  died  in  1255.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  Vulgate  version  of 
Joel  11,  31,  and  used  by  Catholics  m  the 
Mass  for  the  Dead  and  on  All  Souls' 
Day.  Scott  has  introduced  the  open- 
ing- into  his  Lay  of  the  La^t  Minstrel* 

Dies  irse,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  KBdum  hi  favills, 
Taste  David  cum  Sibylla. 


Dies  non  (Lat.,  a  "  not  "  day).  A 
non-business  day.  A  law  phrase, 
meaning  a  day  when  the  courts  do  ndt 
sit  and  legal  business  is  not  transacted, 
as  Sundays  ;  the  Purification,  in  Hilary 
term ;  the  Ascension,  in  Easter  term ; 


Dietrich  of  Bern 


Dilettante 


St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Trinity  term  ; 
and  All  Saints,  with  All  Souls,  in 
Michaelmas  term.  A  contracted  form 
of  "  Dies  nonjundicus,"  a  non- judicial 
day. 

Dietrich  of  Bern.  The  name  given 
by  the  German  minnesingers  to 
Theod'oric  the  Great  (454-526),  kingof 
the  Ostrogoths  (Bern  =  Verona).  He 
appears  in  many  Middle  High  German 
poems,  especially  the  NibelungenUed, 
where  he  is  one  of  the  liegemen  of 
King  Etzel. 

Dieu.  Dieu  et  mon  droit  (God  and 
my  right).  The  parole  of  Richard  I 
at  the  battle  of  Gisors  (1198),  mean- 
ing that  he  was  no  vassal  of  France, 
but  owed  his  royalty  to  God  alone. 
The  French  were  signally  beaten, 
but  the  battle-word  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  as  the  royal 
motto  of  England  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VI. 

Difference.  When  Ophelia  is  dis- 
tributing flowers  (Hamlet)  iv,  5)  and 
says :  "  You  must  wear  your  rue  with 
a  difference/'  she  is  using  the  word  in 
the  heraldic  sense  and  means  "  you 
must  wear  it  as  though  it  were  marked 
in  such  a  way  as  wiu  slightly  change 
th.6  usual  meaning  of  the  plant,"  which 
was  a  symbol  of  repentance  ("  herb  of 
grace  ")  j  or,  on  the  assumption  that 
she  was  offering  the  flower  to  the 
Queen,  Ophelia  may  have  implied  that 
they  were  both  to  wear  rue:  the  one 
as  the  affianced  of  Hamlet,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  king  ;  the  other  as  the  wife 
of  Claudius  his  brother,  and  the  cadet 
branch. 

In  heraldry,  differences  or  marks  of 
cadency  indicate  the  various  branches 
of  a  family. 

The  eldest  son,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  bears  a  label,  i  e.  a  bar 
or  fillet,  having  three  pendants 
broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top. 

The  second  son  bears  a  crescent. 

The  third,  a  mullet  (i.e.  a  star  with 
five  points). 

The  fourth,  a  martlet. 

The  fifth,  an  annulet. 

The  sixth,  a  fleur-de-lis. 

The  seventh,  a  rose. 

The  eighth,  a  cross-molme. 

The  ninth,  a  double  quatre  foil, 

Digest*  A  compendium  or  summary 
arranged  under  convenient  headings 
and  titles,  especially  (and  originally) 
the  extracts  from  the  body  of  Roman 
law  compiled  by  Triboman  and  six- 
teen assistants  by  order  of  Justinian, 
and  arranged  in  50  books  (533  A.P.) 
Cp.  PANDECTS. 


Dfggings.  Lodgings,  rooms,  apart- 
ments A  word  imported  from  Cali- 
fornia and  its  gold  diggings 

My  friend  here  wants  to  take  diggings ,  and  as  you 
were  complaining  that  you  would  get  someone  to  go 
halves  with,  you,  I  thought  I  had  better  bring  you  to- 
gether — Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  A  Study  in  Scarlet  clx  1 

Digits.  The  first  nine  numerals  ,  so 
called  from  the  habit  of  counting  as 
far  as  ten  on  the  fingers.  (Lat.  digilus, 
a  finger.) 

In  -istronomy,  the  word  signifies  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  or  moon  ;  it  is  used  principally  in 
expressing  the  magnitude  of  an  eclipse. 
Hence  the  title  of  F  W  Bain's  book 
A  Digit  of  the  Moon  (1899),  which  is  a 
Hindu  love  story  translated  from  the 
Sansdra-sdgara-mantTianam. 

Dignus  Vin'diee  No'dus  (Lat.).  Liter- 
ally, a  knot  (or  difficulty)  worthy  to  be 
untied  ;  hence  a  knotty  point  worthy 
to  be  made  a  civil  action.  The  person 
who  brought  a  civil  action  was  called 
in  Boman  law  vindex,  and  the  action 
vindicdtw.  If  a  rightful  possessor  was 
the  matter  of  dispute,  the  question 
became  a  lie  vindici&rum  ;  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  praetor,  and  a  knotty 
point  so  referred  was  a  "  dignus  vindice 
nodus" 

Dii  Penates  (Lat. ) .  Household  gods ; 
now  used  colloquially  for  articles  about 
the  house  that  are  specially  prized. 
Cp.  LARES. 

Dilem'ma.  The  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
A  difficulty  of  such  a  nature  that  what- 
ever way  you  attack  it  you  encounter 
an  equal  amount  of  disagreeables. 
Macbeth,  after  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
was  "  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma."  If 
he  allowed  Banquo  to  live,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Banquo  would 
supplant  him  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  resolved  to  keep  the  crown  for 
which  "  he  had  'filed  his  hands,"  he 
must  "  step  further  in  blood,"  and  cut 
Banquo  off. 

"  Lemma  "  means  an  assumption, 
a  thing  taken  for  granted  (Gr.  lam'- 
baneins  to  take)  "  Dilemma  "  is  a 
double  lemma,  a  two-edged  sword,  or 
a  bull  which  will  toss  you  whichever 
horn  you  lay  hold  of,  called  by  the 
Schoolmen  argumentum  comutum. 

A  young  rhetorician  said  to  an  old  sophist,  "  Teach  me 
to  plead,  and  I  will  pay  you  when  I  gain  a  cause,"  He 
never  had  a  cause  till  his  old  tutor  master  sued  for  pay- 
ment ,  and  he  argued,  "MI  gain  the  eause  I  shall  not 
pay  you,  because  the  judge  will  say  I  am  not  to  pay  ,  and 
if  I  lose  m  v  cause  I  shall  not  be  required  to  pay,  according 
to  the  terms  of  our  agreement."  To  this  the  master 
replied,  "  Not  so  ,  if  you  gain,  your  cause  you  must  pay 
me  according  to  the  terms  of  our  agreement ,  and  If  you 
lose  your  cause  the  judge  will  condemn  you  to  pay  me ' 

DUettan'te"  (Ital. ;  pi  dilettanti).  An 
amateur  of  the  fine  arts,  in  opposition 
to  a  professor ;  frequently  applied  to 
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a  trifling  pretender  to  knowledge  of 
some  art  or  science. 

These  gentlemen  are  to  be  Judged,  not  as  dilettanti, 
but  as  professors  — Athentaum. 

Diligence.  A  four-wheeled  stage- 
coach, drawn  by  four  or  more  horses. 
Common  in  France  before  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads.  The  word  is  the 
same  as  the  noun  from  diligent,  which 
formerly  meant  speed,  dispatch,  as  in 
Shakespeare's  "  If  your  diligence  he 
not  speedy  I  shall  be  there  before  you  " 
(King  Lear,  i,  5). 

Dilly.  A  stage-coach,  as  m  the 
Derby  Dilly.  The  word  is,  of  course, 
an  abbreviation  of  the  above. 

Dlsraas.    See  DYSMAS. 

Dimensions.  See  FOURTH  DIMEN- 
SION. 

Dimetse.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Carmarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Cardiganshire. 

Dimlssory.  A  letter  dimissory  is  a 
letter  from  the  bishop  of  one  diocese  to 
some  other  bishop,  giving  leave  for  the 
bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him.  Lat. 
di-mittere,  to  send  away. 

Dimity.  Stout  cotton  cloth  -woven 
with  raised  patterns.  It  has  been  said 
to  be  so  called  from  Damietta,  in 
Egypt,  but  is  really  from  the  Gr. 
di-mitos  (double-thread).  Cp.  SAMITE. 

Din.  To  din  it  in  one's  ears.  See 
DING. 

Dine,  To.  To  dine  out.  Properly,  to 
dine  away  from  home  ;  but  in  slang 
use,  to  go  without  a  dinner. 

To  dine  w^ith  Democrttus.  To  be 
cheated  out  of  one's  dinner.  Demo- 
crltus  was  the  derider,  or  philosopher, 
who  laughed  at  men's  folly. 

To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  ;  to 
dine  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  To  go 
dmnerless.  See  HUMPHREY. 

To  dine  with  Mahomet.  To  die,  and 
dine  in  paradise. 

To  dine  ivith  the  cross-legged  knights, 
That  is,  to  have  no  dinner  at  all.  Cp. 
"to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey." 
The  knights  referred  to  are  the  stone 
effigies  of  the  Temple  Church,  where, 
at  one  time,  lawyers  met  their  clients. 
A  host  of  vagabonds  used  to  loiter 
about  the  church  all  day,  in  the  hope 
of  being  hired  as  witnesses. 

Ding,  To.  To  strike  Now  obsolete 
*>r  only  dialectical,  it  is  the  M.B. 
dingen,  which  is  probably  in  origin 
Norse  and  connected  with  Icel.  dengjan, 
to  hammer. 

The  butcher's  axe,  like  great  Achilles'  bat, 
Di*gs  deadly  downe  ten-thousand-thousand  flat 

Taylor     Works  (1690) 

To  ding  it  in  one's  ears     To  repeat  a 


subject  over  and  over  again  ;  to  teach 
by  repetition.  This  phrase  should 
properly  be  To  din,  etc.  ;  but  din 
has  here  become  confused  with  the 
above. 

Ding-dong.  They  went  at  it  ding- 
dong.  They  fought  in  good  earnest. 
Ding-dong  is  an  onomatopoeic  word, 
reproducing  the  sound  of  a  bell ;  and 
here  the  suggestion  is  that  the  blows 
fell  regularly  and  unfalteringly,  like 
the  hammer-strokes  of  a  bell. 

Dinmont.    See  SHEEP. 

Dandie  Dinmont.    See,  DANDIE. 

Di'nos.    See  HORSE. 

Dint.  By  dint  of  war ;  by  dint  of 
argument ;  by  dint  of  hard  work.  Dint 
means  a  blow  or  striking  (A.S.  dynt) ; 
whence  perseverance,  power  exerted, 
force ;  it  also  means  the  indentation 
made  by  a  blow. 

Diocle'tian.  The  name  given  to  the 
king  in  the  Italian  version  of  The  Seven 
Wise  Masters  (q.v.).  His  son  was 
Erastus.  The  actual  Diocletian  (245- 
313),  the  Roman  Emperor,  was  noted 
for  his  fierce  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 303. 

Diog'enes.  A  noted  Greek  cynic 
philosopher  (about  B.C.  412-323),  who, 
according  to  Seneca,  lived  in  a  tub. 

The  whole  -world  was  not  halt  so  wide 

To  Alexander,  -when  he  died 

Because  he  had  but  one  to  sub'dne, 

As  was  a  paltry  narrow  tab  to 

Diogenes.  Sutler    Svdlbrcu,  i,  3 

Diogenes  was  the  surname  of  Eo- 
manus  IV,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
1067-71. 

Diome'dSs  or  DiomSd.  In  Greek 
legendt  a  hero  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
King  of  -ZEtolia,  brave  and  obedient 
to  authority.  He  survived  the  siege, 
but  on  his  return  home  found  his  wife 
hving  in  adultery,  and  saved  his  life 
by  living  an  exile  in  Italy.  His 
horses  were  Dinos  and  Lampon.  See 
HORSE. 

Diom'ede'an  swop.  An  exchange  in 
which  all  the  benefit  is  on  one  side. 
The  expression  is  founded  on  an  in- 
cident related  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad. 
Q-laucus  recognizes  Diomed  on  the- 
battlefield,  and  the  friends  change 
armour :- — 

For  Diomed's  brass  arms*  of  mean  device, 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vtdgar  price), 
He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 
An  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought. 
Pope    JMad,  vi 

Dlo'ne.  A  Titaness ;  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  mother  by 
Jupiter  of  Venus.  The  name  has  been 
applied  to  Venus  herself,  and  Julius 
Csesar,  who  claimed  descent  from  her, 
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was  hence  sometimes  called  Dionceus 
Ccesar. 

So  yonng  Dlonfi,  nursed  beneath  the  waves, 
And  rocked  by  Nereids  in  their  coral  caves  . 
Lisped  her  sweet  tones,  and  tried  her  tender  smiles 
Darwin    Economy  of  Vegetation,  U 

Dionysia.    See  BACCHANALIA. 

Dionys'ius.  See  COBINTH'S  PEDA- 
GOGUE. 

Diony'sus.  The  Greek  name  of 
Bacchus  (q.v.). 

Diophan'tine  Analysis.  Finding 
commensurate  values  of  squares, 
cubes,  triangles,  etc* ;  or  the  sum  of  a 
given  number  of  squares  which  is 
itself  a  square ;  or  a  certain  number 
of  squares,  etc.,  which  are  in  arith- 
metical progression;  so  named  from 
Diophantus,  a  celebrated  Alexandrian 
mathematician  of  the  4th  century 

A.D. 

The  folio-wing  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
theory 

1.  To  find  two  whole  numbers,  the  sum  of  whose 
squares  is  a  square , 

2  To  find  three  square  numbers  which  are  hi  arith- 
metical progression , 

3  To  find  a  number  from  which  two  given  squares 
being  severally  subtracted,  each  of  the  remainders  Is  a 
square 

DIoscu'ri.  Castor  and  Pollux  (g.v.) 
Gr.  Dios  Jcouros,  sons  of  Zeus. 

The  horses  of  the  Dioscuri.  Cyl'~ 
laros  and  Har'pagos.  See  HOBSE. 

Dip.  A  cheap  and  common  kind  of 
candle,  made  by  dipping  into  melted 
tallow  the  cotton  which  forms  the 
wick, 

A  farthing  dip,  like  a  rush,  is  a  syn- 
onym for  something  that  is  almost 
valueless. 

Dlph'thera  (Gr.).  A  piece  of  pre- 
pared hide  or  leather;  specifically, 
the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthe'a,  on 
which  Jove  wrote  the  destiny  of  man. 
Diphtheria  is  an  infectious  disease  of 
the  throat;  so  called  from  its  tend- 
ency to  form,  a  false  membrane. 

Diplo'ma  (Gr.).  Literally,  some- 
thing folded.  Diplomas  used  to  be 
written  on  parchment,  folded,  and 
sealed.  The  word  is  applied  to  licences 


>  clergymen,  to  physicians,  etc.  j  and 
also  to  the  credentials  of  an  ambassa- 
dor, etc.,  authorizing  him  to  represent 
his  Government;  whence  diplomacy, 
the  negotiations,  privileges,  tact,  etc., 
of  a  diplomatist. 

Diplomatics.  The  name  formerly 
(and  sometimes  still)  given  to  the 
science  of  palaeography — that  is,  de- 
ciphering and  investigating  old  char- 
ters, diplomas,  titles,  etc.  Papebroch, 
the  Bollandist,  originated  the  study  in 
1675  ;  but  MabiUon,  another  Bolland- 
ist,  reduced  it  to  a  science  in  his  fie  re 


Diplomatfaa,  1681.  Toustain  and 
Tassin  further  developed  it  in  their 
treatise  entitled  Nouveau  Tra^te'  de 
Diplomatique,  1750-60. 

Diptych  (Gr.  diptuchos,  folded  in 
two).  A  register  folded  into  two 
leaves,  opening  like  a  book.  The 
Bomans  kept  in  a  book  of  this  sort  the 
names  of  their  magistrates,  and  Catho- 
lics employed  the  word  for  the  regis- 
ters in  which  were  written  the  names 
of  those  who  were  to  be  specially  com- 
memorated when  oblations  were  made 
for  the  dead.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  altar  pieces  and  other  paintings  that 
fold  together  in  the  middle  on  a  hinge. 

The  Greeks  executed  small  works  of  great  elegance,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  diptychs,  or  ivory  covers  to  consular 
records,  or  sacred  volumes  used  in  the  church  service. — 
T  Flaaemcm,  Leeivm  on  Sculpture,  itt,  P  98 

Dlrcse'an  Swan.  Pindar  ;  so  called 
from  DircS,  a  fountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thebes,  the  poet's  birth- 
place (B.C.  518-442).  The  fountain  is 
named  from  Dirce,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  the  sons  of  Antiope  for  her 
brutal  treatment  of  their  mother,  and 
was  changed  into  the  spring  by 
Bacchus. 

Direct  Action.  A  method  of  attain- 
ing, or  attempting  to  attain,  political 
ends  by  non-political  means  (such  as 
striking  or  withdrawing  labour).  If, 
for  instance,  any  vital  section  of  the 
community,  such  as  the  railwaymen 
or  miners,  desired  nationalization  and 
came  out  on  strike  with  a  view  to  in- 
timidating the  nation  into  giving  it 
after  the  nation,  speaking  through  its 
elected  representatives  in  Parliament, 
had  refused  it,  that  would  be  a  case  of 
direct  action. 

Direct  Tax.  One  collected  directly 
from  the  owner  of  property  subject  to 
the  tax,  as  the  income-tax.  Indirect 
taxes^  are  taxes  upon  marketable  com- 
modities, such^  as  tea  and  sugar,  t  the 
tax  on  which  is  added  to  the  article, 
and  is  thus  paid  by  the  purchaser  in- 
directly. 

Direc'tory,  The.  In  French  history, 
the  constitution  of  1795,  when  the 
executive  was  vested  in  five  "  Direc- 
tors," one  of  whom  retired  every  year. 
After  a  sickly  existence  of  four  years, 
it  came  to  an  end  at  Napoleon's  coup 
d'ftat  of  18  Brumaire  (November  9th), 
1799. 

Dirleton.  Doubting  with  Dirleton, 
and  resolving  those  doubts  with  Stewart. 
Doubting  and  answering  those  doubts, 
but  doubting  still.  It  is  a  Scottish 
phrase ;  and  the  allusion  is  to  the 
Doubts  and  Questions  in  the  Law 
(1698),  by  Sir  John  Nisbot  of  Dirleton, 
the  Lord  President,  and  Sir  James 
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Stewart's  Dirletoris  Doubts  and  Ques- 
tions .  .  .  Resolved  and  Answered  (1715). 
Of  the  former  work  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  remarked,  "  His  Doubts 
are  better  than  most  people's  cer- 
tamties." 

Dirt.  Palmerston's  definition  was 
'*  matter  in  the  wrong  place."  This  is 
not  strictly  true:  a  diamond  or 
sovereign  lost  on  a  road  is  matter  in 
a  wrong  place,  but  is  not  dirt. 

If  dirt  were  trumps  what  a  capital  band  you  would 
hold  \—  Charles  Lamb  to  Martin  Burncy. 

Dirt  cheap.    Very  low-priced. 

Throw  plenty  of  dirt  and  some  null 
be  sure  to  stick.  Scandal  always  leaves 
a  trail  behind  ;  find  plenty  of  fault, 
and  some  of  it  will  be  believed.  In 
Lat.,  ForUter  calumnidri,  aliquid  ad- 
hcerebit. 

To  eat  dirt.  To  put  up  with  insults 
and  mortification. 

Dirty.  The  Dirty  Half-Hundred. 
The  50th  Foot  (The  Queen's  Own),  so 
called  because  during  a  Peninsular  War 
battle  the  men  wiped  their  faces  with 
their  black  cufiEs. 

The  Dirty  Shirts.  The  101st  Foot 
(2nd  Munster  Fusiliers),  which  fought 
at  Delhi  in  their  shirt-sleeves  (1857). 

Dis.  The  Roman  name  of  the  Greek 
Pluto  (q.v.). 

Proser'pine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered  MfU(m  .  Paraaise  j^  iVf  270. 


Disas'trous  Peace,  The  (Za  Paix 
Malheureuse).  A  name  given  to  the 
Treaty  of  Gateau  Cambresis  (1559), 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Gravel- 
ines.  It  was  signed  by  France,  Spain, 
and  England,  and  by  it  France  ceded 
the  Low  Countries  to  Spain,  and 
Savoy,  Corsica,  and  200  forts  to  Italy. 
But  she  retained  Calais. 

Discalced.    See  BAREFOOTED. 

Discharge  Bible,  The.  See  BIBLE, 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Disciples  of  Christ.    See  CAMPBEL- 

UTE8. 

Discipline,  A.  A  scourge  used  by 
Catholics  for  penitential  purposes. 

Before  the  cross  and  altar  a  lamp  was  still  burning, 

n.n<3  on.  the  floor  lay  a  WH^TI  discipline  or  penitential 

scourge  of  small  cord  and  wire,  the  lashes  of  •which  were 

Stained  with  recent  blood  —Scott     The  Talisman,  ch.  Iv 

This  is  a  transferred  sense  of  one  of 
the  ecclesiastical  uses  of  the  word  — 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh  by  pen- 
ance. 

Dis'cord.  Literally,  severance  of 
hearts  (I/at,  discorda).  It  is  the  oppo- 
site of  concord,  the  coming  together  of 
hearts.  In  music,  it  means  disagree- 
ment of  sounds,  as  when  a  note  is 


followed  by  another  which  is  disagree- 
able to  a  musical  ear. 

The  apple  of  discord.    See  APPLE. 

Discount.  At  a  discount.  Not  in 
demand  ;  little  valued  ;  less  esteemed 
than  formerly;  below  par.  (Lat. 
dis-computare,  to  depreciate.) 

Dish-clout.  To  make  a  napTdn  out 
of  one's  dish-clout.  An  old  phrase 
meaning  to  marry  one's  cook,  or  con- 
tract some  such  misalliance. 

Dished.  I  was  dished  out  of  it. 
Cheated  out  of  it ;  or  rather,  someone 
else  contrived  to  obtain  it.  When  one 
is  dished  he  is  completely  done  for, 
and  the  allusion  is  to  food  which,  when 
it  is  quite  done,  is  dished.  Hence, 
"  dishing  the  Whigs." 

Where's Brummel ?    Dished! 

Syron     Don  Juan. 

Dismal  Science,  The.    See  SCIENCE. 
Dismas,  St    See  DYSMAS. 

Disney  Professor.  The  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  Cambridge.  This 
chair  was  founded  in  1851  by  John 
Disney  (1779-1857),  who  also  be- 
queathed his  collection  of  marbles  to 
the  University. 

Dispensation  (Lat.  dispensatio,  from 
die-  and  pendere,  to  weigh).  The  sys- 
tem which  God  chooses  to  dispense  or 
establish  between  Himself  and  man. 
The  dispensation  of  Adam  was  that 
between  Adam  and  God ;  the  dis- 
pensation of  Abraham,  and  that  of 
Moses,  were  those  imparted  to  these 
holy  men  ;  the  Gospel  dispensation  is 
that  explained  in  the  Gospels. 

A  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  Per- 
mission to  dispense  with  something 
enjoined  ?  a  licence  to  do  what  is  for- 
bidden, or  to  omit  what  is  commanded 
by  the  law  of  the  Church,  as  distinct 
from  the  moral  law. 

Dls'taff.  The  stafE  from  which  the 
flax  was  drawn  in  spinning;  hence, 
figuratively,  woman's  work,  and  a 
woman  herself,  the  allusion  being  to 
the  old  custom  of  women,  who  spun 
from  morning  to  night.  Cp.  SPINSTEB. 

I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 

A  king  of  distaffs  I        JSyron. '  Sardanapate*  II,  I 

St.  Distaff's  Day.  January  7th. 
So  called  because  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival terminated  on  Twelfth  Day,  and 
on  the  day  following  the  women  re- 
turned to  their  distaffs  or  daily  occu- 
pations. It  is  also  called  Rock  Day, 
'*  rock  "  being  an  old  name  for  th& 
distaff. 

Give  St.  Distaff  all  the  tight, 

Then  give  Christmas  sport  good  night, 

And  next  morrow  every  o&e 

To  his  own  vocaUSn.  (1657) 

What  I  shall  a  woman  with  a  rock  drive  thee  a 
Fye  on  thee,  traitor  1  2M<fa/ 
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The  distaff  side  The  female  side  of 
a  family  ;  a  branch  descended  from 
the  female  side. 

To  have  tow  on  the  distaff.  To  have 
work  in  hand.  Froissart  says  •  "  II 
aura  en  "bref  temps  autres  estoupes  en  sa 
quenouille." 

He  haddfi  more  tow  on  his  distaf 
Than  Gerveys  knew 

Chaucer    Miller's  Tale,  688 

Distem'per.  An  undue  mixture 
(Lat.  dis-temp'erare,  to  mix  amiss). 
In  medicine  a  distemper  arises  from 
the  redundancy  of  certain  secretions 
or  morbid  humours.  The  distemper 
in  dogs  is  an  undue  quantity  of  secre- 
tions manifested  by  a  running  from 
the  eyes  and  nose. 

Distemper,  the  paint,  is  so  called  be- 
cause, instead  of  being  mixed  with  oil, 
it  is  mixed  with  a  vehicle  (as  yolk  of 
eggs  or  glue)  that  is  soluble  in  water. 

"Distrait  (Fr.).  Absent  minded  ;  also, 
an  absent-minded  person. 

My  Mend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of  those  sort  of  men 
who  are  very  often  absent  in  Conversation,  and  -what  the 
French  call  a  rewur  and  a  MstraU  —Spectator  (BudgM) 
May  29th,  1711 

Dithyram1)ic  (Gr.,  dithyrambos,  a 
choric  hymn).  Dithyrambic  poetry 
was  originally  a  wild,  impetuous  kind 
of  Dorian  lyric  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  the  invention 
of  Arion  of  Lesbos  (about  B.C.  620), 
who  has  hence  been  called  the  father  of 
difhyrambic  poetry* 

Dit'tany.  This  plant  (Origanum 
dictamnus),  so  named  from  Dicte  in 
Crete,  where  it  grew  in  profusion,  was 
anciently  credited  with  many  medi- 
cinal virtues,  especially  in  enabling 
arrows  to  be  drawn  from  wounds  and 
curing  such  wounds.  In  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  Delivered  (Bk.  ix)  Godfrey 
is  healed  in  this  way. 

Stags  and  hinds,  when  deeply  wounded  with  darts, 
arrows,  and  bolts,  If  they  do  but  meet  the  herb  called 
dittany,  which  ia  common  in  Candia,  and  eat  a  little  of 
it,  presently  the  shafts  come  out,  and  all  la  well  again , 
even  as  kind  Venus  cured  her  beloved  by-blow  JEneaa 
—Rabelais  (Urquhart  andlfotteux)  Bk.  iv,  ch  bdi 

Ditto  (Ital.  detto,  said ;  from  Lat, 
dictum)*  That  which  has  been  said 
before ;  the  same  or  a  similar  thing 
The  word  is  ofteca,  in  writing,  con- 
tracted to  do. 

A  suit  of  dittoes.  Coat,  waistcoat, 
and  trousers  all  alike,  or  all  ditto  (the 
same). 

To  say  ditto.  To  endorse  somebody 
else's  expressed  opinion. 

DlV  or  Deev.  The  generic  name  of 
certain  malignant  demons  of  Persian 
mythology,  ferocious  and  gigantic 
spirits  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ebhs. 

At  Lahore,  in  the  Mogul's  palace,  are  pictures  of  Dews 
and  Dives  with  long  horns,  staring  eyes,  shaggy  hair, 
great  fangs,  ugly  paws,  long  tails,  and  such  horribjfj 
deformity,  that  I  wonder  the  poor  women  are  not  fright- 
ened —William  finch  PweJiat*  Pilgrim*,  vol.  i 


Divan'  (Tur.  and  Pers.).  Primarily, 
a  collection  of  sheets  ,  hence,  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  a  register  (and  the 
registrar)  of  accounts,  the  office  where 
accounts  are  kept,  a  council  or  tri- 
bunal, a  long  seat  or  bench  covered 
with  cushions,  a  court  of  justice,  and 
a  custom  house  (whence  douane).  The 
word,  in  its  ramifications  and  ex- 
tensions, is  -somewhat  like  our  board 
(q.v.)  ;  in  England  its  chief  meanings 
are  a  comfortable  lounge  seat,  and  a 
public  smoking  saloon  or  coffee-room. 

Dives.  The  name  popularly  given 
to  the  rich  man  (Lat.  dives)  in  our 
Lord's  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus:  it  is  taken  direct  from  the 
Vulgate. 

La/ar  and  Dives  Uveden  diversely, 

And  diverse  guerdon  hadden  they  ther-by 

Chaucer    Somnour's  Tale,  169 

Divi'de.  When  the  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  interrupt  a  speaker 
by  crying  out  divide,  they  mean,  bring 
the  debate  to  an  end  and  put  the 
motion  to  the  vote  —  i.e.  let  the  ayes 
divide  from  the  noes,  one  going  into 
one  lobby,  and  the  others  into 
another. 

Divide  and  Govern  (Lat.  divide  et 
impera).  A  maxim  of  Machiavelh 
(1469-1527)  meaning  that  if  you  divide 
a  nation  into  parties,  or  set  your 
enemies  at  loggerheads,  you  can  have 
your  own  way.  Coke,  in  his  Institutes 
(pt.  iv,  cap  i)  speaks  of  the  maxim  as 
"  that  exploded  adage." 

Every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not 
stand  —Mail  adi,  20 

Divination,  There  are  numerous 
species  of  divination  referred  to  in  the 
Bible.  The  following  are  the  most 
notable,  and  to  most  of  these  there 
are  many  other  allusions  in  the  Bible 
beside  those  indicated, 

JtnoiciAX  ASTROLOGY  (Dan  II,  2) 

WMOHOHAM  (1  Sam  ,  xxvili) 

ENOHAXTKENT  (2  Sings,  sod,  (J) 

CASTING  LOTS  (Josh  ,  xviii,  6) 

By  NECROMANCY  (1  flam  ,  xxvlil,  12) 

By  RHABDOKANOY  or  rods  (Hot  ,  iv,  12) 

By  TBBAFiror  or  household  idols  (Qeti  xxxl  ,  1  Sam  , 
\v,  23,  B  V  ) 

By  BJnfATOsoop*  or  tasppatlnfj  the  liver  ol  animate 
(Szek.,  xxt,  21,  26} 

By  DREAMS  and  tlielr  Interpretations  (Gen  ,  xxxvtt,  10). 

Divination  tv  rtre,  air,  and  water  ,  thunder,  lightning, 
and  meteors  ,  etc 

The  Urlm  tvud.  TJuanmin  was  a  prophetic  breastplate 
worn  by  the  High  I'rleat 

(Consult  ffatt.  xx3c\li,  5-11  ,  ad,  xll,  1  Sam  xxvlli, 
12  ,  2  OhrM  ,  srjatti.  0  ,  Trow  ,  xvi,  SS  .  £»&,  xxL  21  , 
Hot  ,  Hi,  4,  5,  etc  ) 

Divine,  The.    As  a  PERSOKAL  SUB- 


_ 

Theophrastus,  the  name  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  (B  o.  390-287), 
means  "  the  Divine  Speaker,"  an  epi- 
thet bestowed^  on  him  by  Aristotle,  on 
account  of  which  he  changed  his  name 
from  Tyrtamus. 
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Hypa'tia  (c.  370-415),  who  presided 
over  the  Neoplaton'ic  Scfiool  at 
Alexandria,  was  known  as  '*  the 
Divine  Pagan." 

Jean  de  Ruysbroek  (see  ECSTATIC 
DOCTOR)  was  also  called  '*  the  Divine 
Doctor." 

A  name  given  to  Michael  Angelo 
(1475-1564)  was  "the  Divine  Mad- 
man." 

Ariosto  (1474-1533),  Italian  poet, 
Raphael  (1483-1520),  the  painter, 
Luis  de  Morales  (1509-86),  a  Spanish 
religious  painter,  and  Ferdinand  de 
Herrera  (1534-67),  the  Spanish  lyric 
poet,  were  all  known  as  "  the  Divine." 

The  D^vine  Plant.  Vervain.  See 
BCERBA  SACRA. 

The  chwne  right  of  Twigs.  The  notion 
that  kings  reign  by  direct  ordinance  of 
God,  quite  apart  from  the  will  of  the 
people.  This  phrase  was  much  used 
in  the  17th  century  on  account  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  Stuart  kings  ;  and 
the  idea  arose  from  the  Old  Testament, 
where  kings  are  called  "  God's 
anointed,"  because  they  were  God's 
vicars  on  earth.,  when  the  Jews 
changed  then*  theocracy  for  a  mon- 
archy 

The  light  divine  of  Mugs  to  govern  -wrong. 

Pope    Ihmctad,  iv,  188 

Divi'ning  Rod.  A  forked  branch  of 
hazel,  suspended  by  the  two  prongs 
between  the  balls  of  the  thumbs.  The 
inclination  of  the  rod,  when  con- 
trolled by  a  specially  and  somewhat 
mystically  qualified  person,  called  a 
dvwner,  is  said  to  indicate  by  its 
movements  the  presence  of  water- 
springs,  precious  metal,  oil,  etc. 

Divining,  or  denoting  (see  Dowsa),  as  it  is  also  called, 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  scientific  Investigations, 
and  while  these  have  shown  that  the  claims  of  diviners 
can,  in  many  cases  be  substantiated,  there  is  still  no  satis- 
factory scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  This 
method  of  discovering  hidden  treasure  naturally  lends 
itself  to  the  exploitation  of  the  fraudulent  and  the  "  gull- 
ing "  of  the  credulous. 

Division.  The  sign  ~  for  division 
was  brought  into  use  by  Jphn  Pell 
(1611-85),  the  noted  Cambridge  ma- 
thematician who  became  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Amsterdam  in  1643. 

Divus  (Lat.  a  god  ;  godlike).  After 
the  Augustan  period  this  was  con- 
ferred as  an  epithet  on  deceased 
Roman  emperors,  more  with  the  idea 
of  canonizing  them,  of  proclaiming 
them  to  be  "  of  blessed  memory,'* 
than  with  that  of*  enrolling  them 
among  the  divinities.  Thus,  Divus 
Augu&tus  means  "  Augustus  of  blessed 
memory,"  not  "  Divine  Augustus." 

The  new  cult  of  the  "  divi  imperatorea  "  spread  through* 
out  the  Empire,  and  became  a  force  which  helper!  to  weld 
together  the  populations  and  to  secure  their  loyalty  to 
the  ruling  power  The  cult  gave  a.  new  semblance  of 
dignity  to  the  Senate.  At  the  end  of  every  reign  it  sat 


in  judgment  and  decided  whether  the  dead  emperor  was 
to  be  enrolled  among  t&e  "  dlvi  "  or  whether  his  memory 
was  to  be  reckoned  accursed  ("  damnatio  memoriae  ") 
—J  S  Reid  (in  A  Companion  to  Latin  Studies,  1910,  ch. 
vi) 

Dixie  Land.  Nigger  land,  i  e.  the 
Southern  States  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  said  to  have  got  its  name 
from  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line " 
(q.v.),  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  slave-holding  and  the 
"  free  J>  States  ;  but  the  explanation 
given  below  is  more  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect, for  negroes  would  scarcely  have 
sung  such  songs  as  "  I  wish  I  were  in 
Dixie  "  with  such  fervour  and  unani- 
mity when  they  were  already  there — 
especially  as  they  had  little  reason  to 
love  the  cotton-growing  districts  to 
which  the  word  refers.  But  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  **  Dixie  "  was  also 
.  — to  some  negro  minds — synonymous 
with  " Heaven." 

When  slavery  existed  in  New  York,  one  DCUB  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  a  large 
number  of  slaves  The  increase  of  the  slaves  and  of  the 
abolition  sentiment  caused  an  emigration  of  the  slaves 
to  more  thorough  and  secure  slave  sections,  and  the 
negroes  who  were  thus  sent  off  (many  being  born  there) 
naturally  looked  back  to  their  old  houses,  where  they  had 
lived  in  clover,  with  feelings  of  regret,  as  they  could  not 
hnaglnft  any  place  like  DECK'S  Hence  it  became 
synonymous  with  an  ideal  locality  combining  ease,  com- 
fort, and  material  happiness  of  every  description  — 
CJuukttoun  Courier  June  llth,  1888 

Dime,  the  soldier's  name  for  a  large 
cooking  kettle,  is  the  Hindi  degshi,  a 
pot/,  vessel. 

Dizzy.  A 'nickname  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  (1805-81). 

Djinn.    See  JINN. 

Djin'nestan'.  The  realm  of  the 
jinns  or  genii  of  Oriental  mythology. 

Do  (in  Music}.    See  DOH. 

Do.    A  contraction  of  ditto  (q.v.}. 

Do.  A  verb  and  auxiliary  that  is 
almost  as  useful  in  English  as  faire  in 
French,  and  that  forms  part  of  count- 
less phrases  and  lends  itself  to  almost 
countless  uses.  Its  chief  modern  signi- 
fications are: — 

(Transitive)  To  put,  as  in  To  'put  to 
death;  to  bestow,  cause  to  befall, 
etc.,  as  It  did  him  no  Jiarm,  To  do  a  good 
turn;  to  perform,  perpetrate,  exe- 
cute, etc.,  as  To  do  one's  work,  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder.  What  will  he  do  with 
it  2  All  is  done  and  finished. 

(Intransitive)  To  exert  actively,  to 
act  in  some  way,  as  Let  us  do  or  eke, 
I  have  done  with  you,  Sow  do  you  do  1 
Pm  doing  very  well,  thank  you,  That 
will  do. 

(Causal  and  Auxiliary).  Used  instead 
of  a  verb  lust  used,  as  He  play*  as  toeU 
as  you  do.  Periphrastically  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Pres.  and  Past  Indica- 
tive and  the  Imperative,  used  for  the 
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sake  of  emphasis,  euphony,  or  clarity, 
also  in  negative  and  interrogative  sen- 
tences :  1  DO  wish  you  would  let  me 
alone,  Not  a  word  did  he  say,  Billiards 
and  drinking  do  make  the  money  fly, 
Do  you  like  jazzing  ?  I  do  not  care  for 
it.  Do  tell  me  where  you've  been! 
Don't  stop! 

A  do.    A  regular  swindle,  a  fraud. 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.  Behave 
to  others  as  you  would  have  them  be- 
have to  you. 

To  do  away  with.  To  abolish,  put 
an  end  to,  destroy  entirely. 

To  do  for.  To  act  Jfor  or  manage  for. 
A  man  ought  to  do  well  for  Ms  children  ; 
a  landlady  does  for  her  lodgers.  Also, 
to  ruin,  destroy,  wear  out.  1*11  do  for 
him,,  I'll  ruin  him  utterly,  or  even, 
I'll  kill  him ;  taken  in  and  done  for, 
cheated  and  fleeced ;  tTvia  watch  is 
about  done  for,  it's  nearly  worn  out. 

To  do  it  on  one9 8  head.  Said  of  doing 
something  with  consummate  ease  ;  a 
rather  scornful  expression.  "  I  bet 
you  couldn't  walk  a  mile  in  seven 
minutes";  "Pooh I  I  could  do  it 
OBL  my  head  I  " 

To  do  on.    See  DON. 

To  do  one,  to  do  one  down,  or  brown, 
to  do  one  out  o/  something.  To  cheat 
him,  or  trick  him  out  of  something  ; 
to  get  the  better  of  him. 

To  do  one  proud.  To  flatter  him  , 
to  treat  him  in  an  exceptionally  lavish 
and  hospitable  way. 

To  do  oneself  proud,  or  well.  To  give 
oneself  a  treat. 

To  do  the  grand,  amiable,  etc.  To 
act  (usually  with  some  ostentation) 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 'ad- 
jective. 

To  do  up.  To  repair,  put  in  order. 
"  This  chair  wants  doing  up,"  i.e. 
renovating.  Also,  to  make  tidy,  to  put 
up  or  fasten  a  parcel,  and  to  wear  out, 
tire.  "  I'm  quite  done  up,"  I'm  worn 
out,  exhausted.  Cp.  DUP. 

To  do  without  so-and-so.  To  deny 
oneself  it,  to  manage  without  it. 

To  have  to  do  with.  To  have  dealings 
or  intercourse  with,  to  have  relation 
to.  "  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case." 

Well  to  do.  In  good  circumstances, 
well  off,  well  provided  for. 

Dobbin.  A  steady  old  horse,  a 
child's  horse.  Dobby,  a  silly  old  man, 
also  a  house-elf  similar  to  a  brownie. 
All  these  are  one  and  the  same  word, 
an  adaptation  of  Robin,  diminutive 
of  Robert. 


Sober  Dobbin  lifts  hte 
Blcomfleld 


.  heel 

•*  £oy  (Winter) 


a  little  service  when  people  had  their 
hands  full. 

The  Bobby's  walk  was  within  the  inhabited  domains 
of  the  HalL— Scott  Pevenl  of  the  Peak,  ch  x. 

Dofoby.    See  DOBBIN. 

Doce'tes.  An  early  Gnostic  heretical 
sect,  which  maintained  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  divine  only,  and  that  His 
visible  form,  the  crucifixion,  the  re- 
surrection, etc.,  were  merely  illusions. 
(The  word  is  Greek,  and  means  phan- 
tomists.) 

Doch-an-doroch  (Gaelic).  A  Scot- 
tish term  (now  frequent  under  various 
spellings  and  pronunciations  in  the 
south)  for  a  stirrup-cup  ,  a  final  drink 
before  saying  "  Good-night  "  and  going 
home.  Variants  are  doch-an-dons, 
deoch-an-doruis,  etc.  Cp.  FORFAB. 

Doctor.  A  name  given  to  various 
adulterated  or  falsified  articles  be- 
cause they  are  "  doctored,"  i.e.  treated 
in  some  way  that  strengthens  them  or 
otherwise  makes  them  capable  of  being 
passed  off  as  something  better  than 
they  actually  are.  Thus  a  mixture  of 
milk,  water,  nutmeg,  and  rum  is  called 
Doctor;  the  two  former  ingredients 
being  "  doctored  "  by  the  two  latter. 

Brown  sherry  is  so  called  by  licensed 
victuallers  because  it  is  concocted  from 
a  thin  wine  with  the  addition  of  un- 
fermented  juice  and  some  spirituous 
liquor. 

In  nautical  slang  the  ship's  cook  is 
known  as  "  the  doctor,"  because  he  is 
supposed  to  "  doctor  "  the  food  ;  and 
a  seventh  son  used  to  be  so  dubbed 
from  the  popular  superstition  that  he 
was  endowed  with  power  to  cure 
agues,  the  king's  evil,  and  other  dis- 


The  dpbbies  lived  in  the  house,  were 
very  thin  and  shaggy,  very  kind  to 
servants  and  children,  and  did  many 


Doctored  dice.  Loaded  dice ;  dice 
which  are  so  "  doctored  "  as  to  make 
them  turn  up  winning  numbers  ;  also 
called  simply  doctors. 

"  The  whole  antechamber  is  lull,  my  lord — knights  and 
squires,  doctors  and  dicers  " 

"  The  cheers  with  their  doctors  In  their  pockets,  T  pre- 
sume '— Scotl  PeverUcftfuiPea^ch  xxvJIi 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr  Fell, 
The  reaoon  why  I  cannot  tell , 
Bnt  this  I  know,  X  know  full  well, 
T  do  not  like  thee,  Dr  Fell. 

These  well-known  lines  are  by  the 
"  facetious  "  Tom  Brown  (1663-1704), 
and  the  person  referred  to  was  Dr. 
Fell,  Dean  of  Ohnstchurch  (1625-86), 
who  expelled  him,  but  said  he  would 
remit  the  sentence  if  he  translated  the 
thirty-third  Epigram  of  Martial: 

Non  amo  to,  Zablcll,  nt o  possum  dtoere  qxtare , 
Hoc  taut/urn  possum  dicere  non  amo  to 

The  above  is  the  translation,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  given  impromptu. 
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The  three  best  doctors  are  Dr.  Quiet, 
Dr.  Diet,  and  Dr.  Merryman. 

81  tlbi  defldaat  medld  medid  tibl  flant 

Ease  trla ,  Menfl-lseta,  Bequies,  Moderata-DIffita 

To  doctor  the  accounts.  To  falsify 
.hern  They  are  ill  (so  far  as  you  are 
soncerned)  and  you  falsify  them  to 
nake  them  look  better.  The  allusion 
s  to  drugging  wine,  beer,  etc.,  and  to 
idulteration  generally. 

To  doctor  the  wine.  To  drug  it,  or 
itrengthen  it  with  brandy  ;  to  make 
veak  wine  stronger,  and  "  sick  "  wine 
nore  palatable.  The  fermentation  of 
>heap  wines  is  increased  by  ferment- 
ible  sugar.  As  such  wines  fail  in 
iroma,  connoisseurs  smell  at  their 
vine. 

To  have  a  cat  doctored.  A  collo- 
quialism for  having  a  young  tom-cat 
'  cut,"  or  castrated. 

To  put  the  doctor  on  a  man.  To 
;heat  him.  The  allusion  to  "  doctored 
lice  "  is  obvious. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
igree?  When  authorities  differ,  the 
question  sub  judice  must  be  left  un- 
lecided.  (Pope :  Moral  Essays,  ep.  ill, 
inel.) 

Dr.  Faustus.    See  FAUST. 
Dr.  Fell.    See  above. 

Doctor  Mlrabilis.  Roger  Bacon 
1214-92). 

Doctor  My- Book.  Dr.  John  Aber- 
le'thy  (1764-1831),  so  called  because 
le  used  to  say  to  his  patients,  "  Read 
ny  book  " — on  Surgical  Observations. 

Dr.  Rez'io  or  Pedro  Rezio  of  Ague'ro. 
Che  doctor  of  Barata'ria,  who  forbade 
Jancho  Panza  to  taste  any  of  the 
neats  set  before  Mm.  Boasted  par- 
Bridge  was  forbidden  by  Hippoc'ratSs  ; 
>odri'da  was  the  most  pernicious  food 
n  the  world ;  rabbits  are  a  sharp- 
laired  diet;  veal  is  prejudicial  to 
lealth;  but  the  governor  might  eat 
i  "  few  wafers,  and  a  thin  slice  or  two 
>f  quince."  (Don  Quixote,  II,  ni,  10.) 

Doctors'  Commons.  A  locality  near 
3t.  Paul's,  where  the  ecclesiastical 
jourts  were  formerly  held,  wills  pre- 
lerved,  and  marriage  licences  granted, 
ind  where  was  held  the  common  table 
)f  the  Association  of  Doctors  of  Civil 
uaw  in  London  (dissolved  1858).  To 
*  common  "  (£.v.)  means  to  dine  to- 
gether ;  and  the  doctors  had  to  dine 
;here  four  days  in  each  term.  The 
ictual  building  was  demolished  in 
L867. 

Doctors  of  the  Church.  Certain 
jarly  Christian  Fathers,  especially  four 
n  the  Greek  (or  Eastern)  Church  and 
our  in  the  Latin  (or  Western)  Church. 


(a)  Eastern  Church.  St.  Athanasms 
of  Alexandria  (331),  who  defended  the 
divinity  of  Christ  against  the  Arians  ; 
St.  Basil  the  Great  of  Cajsarea  (379) 
and  his  co-worker  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  (376)  ;  and  the  eloquent 
St.  John  Chrysostom  (398),  Arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople. 
,  (6)  Western  Church.  St.  Jerome 
(420),  translator  of  the  Vulgate  ;  St. 
Ambrose  (397),  Bishop  of  Milan  ;  St. 
Augustine  (430),  Bishop  of  Hippo; 
and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (604),  the 
pope  who  sent  St.  Augustine  to  Eng- 
land. 

Doddypoll.  A  blockhead,  a  silly  ass. 
Poll,  of  course,  is  the  head  ;  and  doddy 
is  the  modern  dotty,  silly,  from  the  verb 
to  dote,  to  be  foolish  or  silly.  There 
is  an  Elizabethan  romantic  comedy 
(about  1595)  called  The  Wisdom  of 
Doctor  Doddypoll,  thought  by  some 
to  be  by  George  Peele. 

As  wise  as  Dr.  Doddypoll.  Not 
wise  at  all ;  a  dunce. 

Dodge.  An  artful  device  to  evade, 
deceive,  or  bilk  someone.  The  ety- 
mology is  uncertain,  but  the  word 
may  be  connected  with  Ger.  ducken 
(earlier,  docken),  to  dodge  or  duck. 

TJie  fady  dodge.  To  dress  up  a,  dis- 
reputable family  clean  and  tidy  so  as 
to  excite  sympathy,  and  make  passers- 
by  suppose  they  have  by  misfortune 
fallen  from  a  respectable  state  in 
society. 

To  come  the  religious  dodge.  To 
ask  or  seek  some  favour  under 
pretence  of  a  religious  motive ;  to 
trade  on  religion. 

Dodger.  A  "  knowing  fellow.' '  One 
who  knows  all  the  tricks  and  ways  of 
London  life,  and  profits  by  such  know- 
ledge. 

The  Artful  Dodger.  The  sobriquet 
of  John  Dawktns,  a  young  thief,  up  to 
every  artifice  and  a  perfect  adept  in 
villainy,  in  Dickens's  Oliver  Tioist. 

Dodxnan.  A  snail ;  the  word  is  still 
in  use  in  Norfolk.  Fairfax,  in  his 
Sulk  and  Selvedge  (1674),  speaks  of 
"  a  snayl  or  dodman." 

Doddiman,  doddtman,  pat  out  your  horn, 
Here  cornea  a  thief  to  steal  your  corn. 

Norfolk  rhyme 

Eodmandod  is  another  variation  of 
the  same  word. 

Dodo'na.  A  famous  oracle  in  the 
village  of  Dodona  in  Epi'ros,  and  the 
most  ancient  of  Greece.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Zeus,  and  the  oracles  were 
delivered  from  the  tops  of  oak  aad 
other  trees,  the  rustling  of  the  wind 
in  the  branches  being  interpreted  by 
the  priests.  Also,  brazen  vessels  ana 
plates  were  suspended  from  the 
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branches,  and  these,  being  struck 
together  when  the  wind  blew,  gave 
various  sounds  from  which  responses 
were  concocted.  Hence  the  Greek 

Slirase    KalJcos     DoddnSs    (brass    of 
odona),  meaning  a  babbler,  or  one 
who  talks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing. 

The  black  pigeons  of  Dodona.  See 
under  PIOEON. 

Dodson  and  Fogg.  The  names  of 
these  lawyers,  employed  by  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  famous  case  of  "  Bardell  v 
Pickwick "  (Dickens'  Pickwick),  are 
frequently  used  as  a  synonym  for 
unscrupulous  and  dishonest  solicitors. 

Doe.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 
Any  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  an 
action  of  ejectment  They  were  sham 
names  used  at  one  time  to  save  certain 
"  niceties  of  law  "  ;  but  the  clumsy 
device  was  abolished  in  1852.  Any 
mere  imaginary  persons,  or  men  of 
straw.  The  names  "  John  o'  Noakes  " 
and  "  Tom  Styles  "  are  similarly  used. 

Doeg.  In  Dry  den's  Absalom  and 
Aehitophel  (q.v .),  is  nteant  for  Elka'nah 
Settle,  a  poet  who  wrote  satires  upon 
Dryden,  but  was  no  match  for  his 
great  rival.  Doeg  was  Saul's  herds- 
man, who  had  charge  of  his  mules  and 
asses  (1  Sam.  xxi,  7  ,  xxii,  18). 

Do8g,  though  without  knowing  how  or  -why, 
Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody      ... 
Let  him.  rail  on ,  let  his  invective  Muse 
Have  f our-and-twenty  letters  to  abuse, 
Which  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense, 
Indict  Mm  of  a  capital  offence 

Alialom  and  AcMtopMl,  Ft  1L 

Doff  is  do-ofE,  as  "  Doff  your  hat." 
So  Don  is  do-on,  as  "  Don  your 
clothes."  Dup  is  do-up,  as  "  Dup 
the  door  "  (qv.). 

Doff  thy  harness,  youth 

And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war 

Shdfotpeore    Trcilitt  and  Oretsida,  v,  3 

Dog.  This  article  'is  subdivided 
into  five  parts  : 

1  Bogrs  in  Phrases  and  Colloquialisms 

2  Dogs  of  note  in  the  Classics  and  in  legend 

3  Dogs  famous  in  History,  literature,  Fiction,  etc 
4.  Doers  in  Symbolism  and  Metaphor 

8  Dog— or  dog's— in  combination, 

(1)  In  PHRASES  AND  COIXOQTJIAL- 

ISMS. 

A  black  dog  has  walked  over  him. 
Said  of  a  sullen  person  Horace  tells 
us  that  the  sight  of  a  black  dog  with 
its  pups  was  an  unlucky  omen,  and 
the  devil  has  been  frequently  symbo- 
lized by  a  black  dog. 

A  cat  and  dog  life.  See  CAT  (To 
live  a,  etc.). 

A  dead  dog.  Something  utterly 
worthless.  A  Biblical  phrase  (see  1 
Sam.  xxiv,  14,  "  After  whom  is  the 
king  of  Israel  come  out  ?  After  a 
dead  dog  ?  ").  Cp.  also  Is  THY  SER- 
VANT, etc.,  below.  There  is  no  ex- 


pression in  the  Bible  of  the  fidelity, 
love,  and  watchful  care  of  the  dog. 

A  dirty  dog.  One  morally  filthy  ; 
one  who  talks  and  acts  nastily.  In 
the  Bast  the  dog  is  still  held  in  abhor- 
rence, as  the  scavenger  of  the  streets 
"  Him  that  dieth  m  the  city  shall  the 
dogs  eat "  (1  Kings  xiv,  11).  The 
French  say,  Crott4  comme  un  barbet 
(muddy  or  dirty  as  a  poodle),  whose 
hair,  being  very  long,  becomes  filthy 
with  mud  and  dirt  if  not  tended. 

A  dog  in  a  doublet.  A  bold,  resolute 
fellow.  In  Germany  and  Flanders  the 
strong  dogs  employed  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar  were  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
buff  doublet  buttoned  to  their  bodies. 
Rubens  and  Sneyders  have  represen- 
ted several  in  their  pictures.  A  false 
friend  is  called  a  dog  in  one's  doublet 

A  dog  in  the  manger.  A  churlish 
fellow,  who  will  not  use  what  is  wanted 
by  another,  nor  yet  let  the  other  have 
it  to  use.  The  allusion  is  to  the  well 
known  fable  of  a  dog  that  fixed  his 
place  m  a  manger,  and  would  not  allow 
an  ox  to  come  near  the  hay. 

A  Iwmg  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 
The  meanest  thing  with  life  in  it  is 
better  than  the  noblest  without.  The 
saying  is  from  Eccles  ix,  4.  The 
Italians  say  "A  live  ass  is  worth 
more  than  a  dead  doctor." 

A  dog's  age     A  very  long  time. 

A  surly  dog.  A  human  being  of  a 
surly  temper.  Dog  is  often  used  for 
"  chap  "  or  "  fellow  ":  thus  we  have 
a  gay  dog,  a  man  who  is  always  out 
and  about  on  pleasure,  and  a  sad  dog, 
which  means  much  the  same,  but 
carries  with  it  a  touch  o±  reproof. 

A  well-bred  dog  hunts  by  nature. 
Breeding  "  tells."  The  French  pro- 
verb is  Bon  chien  chasse  de  race," 

Barking  dogs  seldom  bite.    See  BARK 

Between  dog  and  wolf.  The  hour  of 
dusk.  See  CHIEN. 

Brag's  a  good  dog,  etc.    See  BRAG. 

Dog  don't  eat  dog.  A  similar  phrase 
to  "  There's  honour  among  thieves  " 
United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall ; 
ecclesia  ecclesiam  non  decimat. 

Dogs  howl  at  death.  A  widespread 
superstition 

In  the  rabbinical  book  it  saith 
Th,e  dogs  howl  when,  with  icy  breath, 
Great  SammaSl,  the  angel  of  death, 
lakes  thro'  the  town  his  flight, 

Longfellow     Gold™  Legend,  VL 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again  if  that  could  be, 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 
I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch 

beat 

There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning 
meet,      Tetwyton .  The  May  Queen ,  Gonolvtton 

Every  dog  has  his  day.  You  may 
crow  over  me  to-day,  but  my  turn  will 
come  by  and  by.  In  Latin  Hodie  mihi, 
eras  tibi,  "  I  died  to-day,  your  turn 
will  come  in  time."  "  Nunc  mihi,  nunc 
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tibi,  benigna  "  (fortuna},  fortune  visits 
every  man  once  ;  she  favours  me  now, 
but  she  will  favour  yon  in  your  turn. 

Thus  every  dog  at  last  Ttill  have  his  day — 

He  who  this  morning  smiled,  at  night  ma7  sorrow  ; 

The  grab  to-day's  a  butterfly  to-morrow. 

Peter  Pindar.  Odes  of  Condolence. 

Gwe  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  7dm. 
If  you.  want  to  do  anyone  a  wrong, 
throw  dirt  on  hJTY>,  or  rail  against  him* 
When  once  a  person's  reputation  has 
been  besmirched  he  has  a  hard  fight 
to  '*  make  good,'*  and,  often,  might  as 
well  be  hanged  as  try  to  rehabilitate 
himself* 

He  has  not  a  dog  to  lick  a  dish.  He 
has  quite  cleared  out.  He  has  taken 
away  everything. 

He  who  has  a  mind  to  beat  his  dog 
will  easily  find  a  stick.  If  you  want  to 
abuse  a  person,  you  will  easily  find 
something  to  blame.  Bean  Swift  says, 
"  If  you  want  to  throw  a  stone,  every 
lane  will  furnish  one." 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way."  In  Latin, "  Qui  milt  ccedere  canem 
facile  invemt  fustem." 

Hungry  dogs  witt  eat  dirty  pudding. 
Those  reallv  hungry  are  not  particular 
about  what  they  eat,  and  are  by  no 
means  dainty.  The  proverb  is  given 
by  Heywood  (1546).  "  To  the  hungry 
soul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet " 
(Prov.  xxvii,  7).  "When  bread  is 
wanting  oaten  cakes  are  excellent." 

"When  Darius  in  hfe  flight  from 
Greece  drank  from  a  ditch  defiled  with 
dead  carcasses,he  declared  he  had  never 
drunk  so  pleasantly  before. 

Scott  uses  the  saying  with  a  slight 
variation : — 

"  .All  nonsense  and  pride,"  said  the  laird.  "  Scornful 
dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings."— r SedyatwOet,  ch.  xi. 

I  am  his  Highness9  dog  at  Sew; 
Pray  teU  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  1 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  dog 
given  him  by  Alexander  Pope,  and 
these  words  are  said  to  have  been 
engraved  on  his  collar.  They  are  still 
sometimes  quoted  with  reference  to 
an  overbearing,  bumptious  person. 

Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  ?  Said  in  contempt  when 
one  is  asked  to  do  something  deroga- 
tory or  beneath  one.  The  phrase  is 
(slightly  altered)  from  2  Kings  viii,  13. 

Sydney  Smith,  when  asked  if  it  was  true  that  he  was 
about  to  sit  to  Landseer,  the  animal  painter,  for  his 
portrait  replied,  "  Wi«tl  ia  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
should  do  this  thing?" 

It  was  the  story  of  the  dog  and  the 
shadow.  A  case  of  one  who  gives  up 
the  substance  for  its  shadow,  of  one 
who  throws  good  money  after  bad,  of 
one  who  gives  certa  pro  4ncertis.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  well  known  fable  of 
the  dog  who  dropped  his  bone  into 
the  stream  because  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  seize  the  reflection  of  it. 


Lazy  as  Lawrence's,  or  Ludlam's, 
dog.  See  LAZY. 

Let  sleeping  dogs  lie;  don't  wake  a 
sleeping  dog.  Let  well  alone  ;  if  some 
contemplated  course  of  action  is  likely 
to  cause  trouble  or  land  you  in  diffi- 
culties you  had  better  avoid  it. 

It  is  nought  good  a  sleping  hound  to  wake, 
Nor  yeve  a  wight  a  cause  to  devyne. 

Chaucer     TroO.ua  and  Criteyde,  III,  764. 

Love  me  love  my  dog.  If  you  love 
me  you  must  put  up  with  my  faults, 
my  little  ways,  or  (sometimes)  my 
friends.  A  rather  selfish  maxim! 
The  French  say  "  Qui  aime  Bertrand 
aime  son  chien." 

Not  to  have  a  word,  to  throw  at  a  dog. 
Said  of  one  who  is  sullen  or  sulky. 

0«L  Why,    cousin  I     why*    Bosalindl    Cupid    have 

mercy  1    Not  a  word  ? 
Rot   Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog 

SJtakespeare    A*  You  Ufa  It,  i,  3 

Old  dogs  untt  not  learn  new  tricks. 
People  in  old  age  do  not  readily  con- 
form to  new  ways. 

St.  Rcch  and  his  dog.  Emblematic 
of  inseparable  companions  ;  like  "  a 
man  and  his  shadow."  One  is  never 
seen  without  the  other.  See  BOCH, 
ST. 

Sick  as  a  dog.  Very  sick.  We  also 
say  "  Sick  as  a  cat.1'  See  CAT.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  dogs  returning  to 
their  vomit  (Prov.  xxvi,  11  ;  2  Pet. 
ii,  22). 

The  dogs  of  war.  The  horrors  of 
war,  especially  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 

Ar*d  Cssar*s  spirit,  ranging  lor  revenge, 
With  Att  by  his  tide,  come  hot  from  hell 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  "  HAVOC,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war 

Shakttpean  :  JvKus  Gauar,  ffi.  L 

The  hair  of  the  dog  that  fat  you.  "  The 
same  again."  When  a  man  has  had 
a  debauch,  he  is  advised  to  take  next 
morning  "  a  hair  of  the  same  dog," 
i.e.  a  glass  (or  two)  of  the  tipple  that 
caused  the  trouble,  in  allusion  to  an 
ancient  notion  that  the  burnt  hair  of 
a  dog  is  an  antidote  to  its  bite.  SimiHa 
similibus  curantur. 

The  more  I  see  o/  men  the  more  I  love 
dogs.  A  very  misanthropic  saying, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious.  It 
is  probably  French  m  origin  —  Plus  je 
vois  les  hommes,  plus?  admire  les  chiens* 

There  are  more  ways  of  killing  a  dog 
than  by  hanging.  There  is  more  than 
one  way  of  achieving^  your  object. 
The  proverb  is  found  in  Bay's  Col- 
lection (1742). 

Throw  it  to  the  dogs.  Throw  it  away, 
it  is  useless  and  worthless. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  I    I'll  none  of  it. 
Shatespearo 


To  blush  like  a  dog,  or  like  a  blue  or 
black  dog.  Not  to  blush  at  alL  Bogs, 
of  course,  do  not  blush  —  at  least,  not 
visibly  1 
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To  call  off  the  dogs.  To  desist  from 
some  pursuit  or  inquiry  ,  to  break  up 
a  disagreeable  conversation  In  the 
chase,  if  the  dogs  are  on  the  wrong 
track,  the  huntsman  calls  them  off, 

To  die  like  a  dog.  To  have  a  shame- 
ful, or  a  miserable,  end. 

To  go  to  the  dogs.  To  go  to  utter 
rum,  morally  or  materially ;  to  be- 
come impoverished. 

To  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile.  To 
give  assistance  to  one  in  distress  ;  to 
hold  out  a  helping  hand ;  to  encour- 

a£6'  Do  the  work  that's  nearest, 

Though  it's  dull  at  whiles, 
Helping,  •when  we  meet  them, 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles 

Chat  Kingsley    The  Invitation. 

To  lead  the  life  of  a  dog.  To  live  a 
wretched  life,  or  a  life  of  debauchery. 

To  put  on  the  dog.  To  behave  in  a 
conceited  or  bumptious  manner. 

To  ram  cats  and  dogs.  See  CAT  (It 
18  raining,  etc.). 

To  wake  a  sleeping  dog.    See  LET 

SLEEPING  DOGS  LEE,  above. 

Try  it  on  the  dog  /  A  jocular  phrase 
used  of  medicine  that  is  expected  to 
be  unpalatable,  or  of  food  that  is  sus- 
pected of  being  not  quite  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

What  I  keep  a  dog  and  bark  myself  I 
Must  I  keep  servants  and  myself  do 
their  work  ? 

You  can  never  scare  a  dog  away  from 
a  greasy  hide.  It  is  difficult  to  free 
oneself  from  bad  habits.  The  line  is 
from  Horace's  Satires  (ii,  v,  83) :  Cams 
a  corio  nunguam  absterrebitur  uncto. 

(2)  DOGS  OF  NOTE  IN  THE  CLASSICS 
AND  IN  LEGEND. 

Actceon's  fifty  dogs.  AlcS  (strength), 
Amaryn'thos  (from  Amaryfthia,  in 
ISubcea),  As'bolos  (soot-colour),  Ban'os, 
Bor'eas,  Can'ache  (nngwood),  Chedifie'- 
tros,  Cisse'ta,  Co'ran  (cropped,  crop- 
eared),  Oyllo  (halt),  Oyllop^otes  (zigzag 
runner),  Cyp'rios  (the  Cyprian],  Draco 
(the  dragon),  Drom'as  (the  courser), 
Dro'mios  (sense-* em),  Ech'nobas,  Eu' 
dromos  (good-runner),  Har'palS  (vora- 
cious), Harpie'a  (tear-9 em),  Ichnob'at§ 
(track-fottower),  La'bros  (furious), 
Lacsena  (lioness),  Lach'ne  (glossy- 
coated),  Lacon  (Spartan),  La 'don  (from 
Ladon,  in  Arca'dw,),  Laslaps  (hurri- 
cane), Lampos  (shining-one),  Leu'cos 
(grey)*  Lycis'ca,  Lynce'a,  Mach'maos 
(boxer),  Melamp§  (black),  Melanche'tS 
(black-coat),  Melan'ea  (black),  Menele'a, 
Molossos  (from  Molossos),  Na'pa  (be- 
gotten by  a  toolf),  Nebroph'onos  (faton- 
killer),  Oc'ydroma  (swift-runner),  Or'- 
eeit'rophos  (mountain-bred),  Orilbasos 
(mountain-ranger),  Pachy'tos  (thick- 
skinned),  Pam'phagos  (ravenous'),  Pce'- 
menis  (leader),  Pter'elas  (winged), 
Stricta  (spot),  Therid'amas  (beast-tamer 


or  subduer],  The'ron  (savage-faced), 
Thoos  (swift),  TJ'ranis  (heavenly-one). 

Ge'ryon's  dogs.  Gargittios  and 
Orthos.  The  latter  was  the  brother  of 
Cerberus ,  but  had  one  head  less. 
Hercules  killed  both  these  monsters. 

Icanus's  dog.  Mcera  (the  glistener). 
See  ICARIUS. 

On'on's  dogs.  Arctoph'onos  (bear- 
IMer),  and  Ptooph'agos  (the  glutton  of 
Ptoon,  in  Bceotia). 

Procris's    dog.     Lselaps.     See  PBO- 

CRIS. 

Ulysses*  dog.  Argoa  ;  he  recognized 
his  master  after  his  return  from  Troy, 
and  died  of  joy. 

Aubry's  dog,  or  the  dog  of  Montargis. 
Aubry  of  Montdid'ier  was  murdered, 
in  1371,  an  the  forest  of  Bondy.  His 
dog.  Dragon,  excited  suspicion  of 
Bichard  of  Macaire,  by  always  snarling 
and  flying  at  his  throat  whenever  he 
appeared*  Bichard  was  condemned  to 
a  judicial  combat  with  the  dog,  was 
killed,  and,  in  his  dying  moments, 
confessed  the  crime. 

No  doubt  Diogenes  is  there,  and  no  doubt  Mr  Toots 
has  reason  to  observe  him ,  for  he  comes  straightway  at 
Mr  Toots's  legs,  and  tumbles  over  himself  in  the  despera- 
tion with  -which  he  makes  at  him,  like  a  very  dog  of 
Montargis  ("Diogenes"  was  the  dog  given  by  Mr 
Toots  to  Florence  Dombey ) — Dickent  Dombey  and  Son. 

Cuchullain's  7iound.     Luath  (q.v.). 
PingaVs  dog.     Bran  (q.v.). 
King  Arthur's  favourite  hound     Ca- 
vall. 

Llewellyn' 's  greyhound.    Beth  Gelert' 


fauthe  dog.     (See  MAUTHE.) 

Montargis,  dog  of.  Aubry's  dog. 
(See  above).  A  picture  of  the  combat 
was  for  many  years  preserved  in  the 
Castle  of  Montargis. 

Roderick  the  Goth's  dog.    <Theron. 

Seven  Sleepers,  Dog  of  the.  Katmir 
who,  according  to  Mohammedan  tradi- 
tion, was  admitted  to  heaven.  He 
accompanied  the  seven  noble  youths 
who  fell  asleep  for  309  years  to  the 
cavern  in  which  they  were  walled  up, 
and  remained  standing  for  the  whole 
time,  neither  moving,  eating,  drinking, 
nor  sleeping 

Tristran's  dog.     Hodain,  or  Leon. 

(3)  DOGS  FAMOUS  IN  HISTORY, 
LITERATURE,  EMOTION,  ETC. 

Boatswain.  Byron's  favourite  dog  ; 
the  poet  wrote  an  epitaph  on  him  and 
he  was  buried  m  the  garden  of  New- 
stead  Abbey. 

Bounce.    Alexander  Pope's  dog. 

Boy.  Prince  Bupert's  dog ;  he  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

Brutus.  Landseer's  greyhound ; 
jocularly  called  "  The  Invader  of  the 
Larder." 

Bull's-eye.  Bill  Sykes's  cur  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist. 

Dash.    Charles  Lamb's  dog. 
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Other  dogB  In  thymy  dew 
Tracked  the  hares  and  foil 

Sunny  moor  or  meadow , 
This  dog  only,  crept  and  crept 
Next  a  languid  cheek  that  slept 

Sharing  In  the  shadow 

Mrt.  Browning     To  Fluth,  my  boo 

Geist.  One  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
dachshounds.  He  wrote  the  poem 
Geist'a  Grave  in  memory  of  him. 

Gfaallo.  Walter  S avage  Landor's  dog. 

Hamlet.  A  black  greyhound  be- 
longing to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Jvp  or  Gypsy.  Dora's  pet  dog  in 
Dickens's  David  Copper-field. 

Kaiser.  Another  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  dachshounds.  (See  G-EIST 
above}.  In  his  poem,  Kaiser  Dead,  the 
poet  mentions  also  Toss,  Rover  and 
Max. 

IJufra.  The  hound  of  Douglas,  in 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Maida.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  favourite 
deerhound. 

Mathe.  Richard  IPs  greyhound. 
It  deserted  the  king  and  attached 
itself  to  Bolingbroke. 

Merrylegs.  Signer  Jupe's  perform- 
ing dog  in  Dickens's  Hard  Tvmes. 

Toby.    Punch's  famous  dog. 

(4)  IN  SYMBOLISM  AND  METAPHOB. 

Dogs,  in  mediaeval  art,  symbolize 
fidelity.  A  dog  is  represented  as  lying 
at  the  feet  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Benig- 
nus,  and  St.  Wendelm ;  as  licking 
the  wounds  of  St.  Boch ;  as  carrying 
a  lighted  torch  in  representations  of 
St.  Dominic. 

In  monuments  the  dog  is  placed  at 
the  feet  of  women  to  symbolize  affec- 
tion and  fidelity,  as  a  Iwn  is  placed  at 
the  feet  of  men  to  signify  courage  and 
magnanimity.  Many  of  the  Crusaders 
are  represented  with  their  feet  on  a 
dog,  to  show  that  they  followed  the 
standard  of  the  Lord  as  faithfully  as 
a  dog  follows  the  footsteps  of  his 
master. 

Lovell  the  Dog. 

The  Bat,  the  Cat,  and  Lovell  the  Dog 
Bnle  all  England  under  the  Ho?, 

See  BAT. 


The  dog  DiogSnes  (B.C.  412-323). 
When  Alexander  went  to  see  him  the 
King  of  Macedonia  introduced 
If  with  these  words  :  *'  I  am 
Alexander,  sumamed  the  Great,"  to 
which  the  philosopher  replied  :  **  And 
I  am  Diogenes,  surnamed  the  Dog." 
The  Athenians  raised  to  his  memory  a 
pillar  of  Parian  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  dog.  (See  Chirac.) 

The  Dog  of  God.  So  the  Laplanders 
call  the  bear  which  "  has  the  strength 
of  ten  men  and  the  wit  of  twelve.'* 

The  Thracfian  dog.  Zoilus  (4th  cent. 
B.C.),  the  carping  critic  of  ancient 
Greece. 

Like  cure,  our  critics  haunt  the  poet's  feast, 
And  feed  on  scraps  refused  T>y  every  guest  , 
From  the  old  Thradan  dog  they  learned  the  way 
To  snarl  in  want,  and  grumble  o'er  their  prey 

Pitt  -  To  Mr.  Spates 

(5)   IN   COMBINATION. 

Dog-,  or  dog's-,  in  combinations  is 
used  (besides  in  its  literal  sense  as  in 
dog-biscuit,  dog-collar)  for 

(a)  denoting    the   male   of   certain 
am-mals,  as  dog-ape,  dog-fox,  dog-otter. 

(b)  denoting  inferior  plants,  or  those 
which  are  worthless  as  food  for  man, 
as  dog-brier,   dog-cabbage,    dog-leek, 
dog-lichen,  dog-mercury,  dog-parsley, 
dog-violets  (which  have  no  perfume), 
dog-  wheat.     Cp.    DOG-GBASS,    DOG- 
ROSE  below. 

(c)  expressing  spuriousness  or  some 
mongrel  quality,   as   dog's-logic,   dog- 
Latin  (q.vi). 

Dog-cheap.  Extremely  cheap  ; 
"  dirt-cheap." 

Dog-days.  Days  of  great  heat.  The 
term  comes  from  the  Romans,  who 
called  the  six  or  eight  hottest  weeks 
of  the  summer  canicula'rSs  diSs.  Ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  the  dog-star 
or  Sirius,  rising  with  the  sun,  added  to 
its  heat,  and  the  dog-days  (about 
July  3rd  to  August  llth)  bore  the  com- 
bined heat  of  the  dog-star  and  the  sun. 
See  DOG-STAB. 

Dog-faU.  A  fall  in  wrestling,  when 
the  two  combatants  touch  the  ground 
together. 

Dog-grass.  Couch  grass  (Tnfacum 
repens),  which  is  eaten  by  dogs  when 
they  have  lost  their  appetite  ;  it  acts 
as  an  emetic  and  purgative. 

Dog-head.  The  part  of  a  gun  which 
bites  or  holds  the  flint. 

Dog-Latnn.  Pretended  or  mongrel 
Latin.  An  excellent  example  is 
Stevens'  definition  of  a  kitchen: 

As  the  law  clasdcaUy  expresses  it,  a  kitchen  Is  "  camera 
necessarla  pro  tuns  cookore;  cum  saucepaxmis,  stew 
pannifl,  eoullero,  dreeaero,  coalholo  storis,  sznoak-jaoko  , 
pro  roastandum,  boilandum,  fryandum.  et  pictm-poddlng* 
mixandum.  .  "—A  Lou  Report  C 


Dog-rose.  The  common  wild  rose 
(Rosa  canma,  Pliny's  cynorrodon),  so- 
called  because  it  was  supposed  by  the 
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ancient  Greeks  to  cure  the  "bite  of  mad 

Dog-sleep.  A  pretended  sleep  ;  also 
a  light,  easily  broken  sleep.  Dogs  seem 
to  sleep  with  "  one  eye  open." 

Dog-star.  Sinus,  the  brightest  star 
in  the  firmament,  whose  influence  was 
anciently  supposed  to  cause  great  heat, 
pestilence,  etc.  See  DOG-DAYS. 

Dogbane.  A  nautical  term  for  a 
small  vane  placed  on  the  weather  gun- 
wale to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Sailors  also  apply  it  to  a  cockade. 

Dog-watch.  The  two  short  watches  on 
board  ship,  one  from  four  to  six,  and 
the  other  from  six  to  eight  in  the 
evening,  introduced  to  prevent  the 
same  men  always  keeping  watch  at  the 
same  time.  See  WATCH. 

Dog-whipper.  A  beadle  who  used 
to  keep  dogs  from  the  precincts  of  a 
church.  Even  so  late  as  1856  Mr. 
John  Pickard  was  appointed  "  do£- 
whipper  "  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  "  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Charles  Reynolds, 
deceased." 

Dog-wh^pp^ng  Day  October  18th 
(St.  Luke's  Day).  It  is  said  that  a 
dog  once  swallowed  the  consecrated 
wafer  in  York  Minster  on  this  day. 

Doggo.  To  he  doggo.  To  get  into 
hiding  and  remain  there;  to  keep 
oneself  secluded. 

Dog-goned.  An  American  euphem- 
ism for  the  oath  "  God-damned." 

Bat  when  that  choir  got  up  to  sing, 

I  couldn't  catch  a  word  , 
They  sung  the  ny^st  doggonedest  thing 

A  tody  ever  heard  1 

Will  Carleton .  Farm  SffHad 

See  also  DOGS,  DOG'S,  below. 

Do'gares'sa.  The  wife  of  a  doge 
(«•*•)• 

Dogberry.  An  ignorant,  self-satis- 
fied, overbearing,  but  good-natured 
night-constable  in  Shakespeare's  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  ;  hence,  an  officious 
and  ignorant  Jack  in  office. 

Doge  (Lat.  dux9  a  duke  or  leader). 
The  chief  magistrate  in  Venice  while 
it  was  a  Republic.  The  first  doge  was 
Paolo  Anafesto  (Paoluccio),  697,  and 
the  last,  Luigi  Manin  (1789).  See 
BBIDB  OF  THE  SEA. 

For  sbc  hundred  years  her  [Venice's]  govern- 

ment was  an,  elective  monarchy,  her  ,.  doge  pos- 

sessing, in  early  times  at  least,  as  much  independent 
authority  as  any  other  European  sovereign.— JStwMn 
Stones  of  Venice,  vol  I,  ch  i 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Gen'oa  was 
called  a  doge  from  1339  (Simon  Boc- 
canegra)  down  to  1797,  when  the 
government  was  abolished  by  the 
French. 

Dogget.  DoggeVs  coat  and  badge. 
The  prize  given  in  a  rowing  match  for 
Thames  watermen,  which  takes  place, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fish- 


mongers' Company,  on  or  about 
August  1st  every  year.  So  called  from 
Thomas  Dogget  (d.  1721),  an  actor  of 
Drury  Lane,  who  signalized  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I  by  instituting  the 
race.  It  is  from  the  *'  Swan "  at 
London  Bridge  to  the  "  Swan "  at 
Chelsea.  The  "  coat  "  is  an  orange- 
coloured  livery  jacket. 

Dogmatic  School.    See  EMPIRICS. 

Dogs.  A  familiar  name  for  the  17th 
Lancers  (Duke  of  Cambridge's  Own). 
The  crest  of  this  famous  cavalry  regi- 
ment is  a  Death's  Head  and  Cross- 
bones,  OR  Q-LOBY,  whence  the 
acrostic  Death  Or  Glory  BoyS. 

In  Stock  Exchange  phraseology, 
dogs  means  Newfoundland  Telegraph 
shares,  so  called  in  allusion  to  New- 
foundland dogs. 

Dogs'-ears.  The  corners  of  leaves 
crumpled  and  folded  down. 

Dogs'-eared  Leaves  so  crumpled 
and  turned  up.  The  ears  of  many  dogs 
turn  down  and  seem  quite  limp* 

Dogs'-meat.  Food  unfit  for  con- 
sumption by  human  beings. 

Dogs'-meat  and  cats'-meat.  Food 
cheap  and  nasty. 

Dog's-nose.     Gin  and  beer. 

•  Doff's  nose,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  mixture  of  gin  and 
beer" 

"  So  It  Is,"  said  on  old  lady  — Pickwick  Papers 

Dogs,  Isle  of.    See  ISLE. 

Doh,  or  Do.  The  first  or  tonic  note 
of  the  solfeggio  system  of  music. 

Doh,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la  (Ital )  ;  ut,  re, 
mi,  fa,,  sol,  la  (Fr.).  The  latter  are 
borrowed  from  a  hymn  by  Paulus 
Piaconus,  addressed  to  St.  John,  which 
Guido  of  Arezzo,  in  the  llth  century, 
used  in  teaching  singing: 

Ut  queant  lards,  Jfc-sonare  flbria, 
Miri&  gestorum  Jfc-muUtuorum, 
Sol-ve  pollutis  ia-biifl  rcatum 

SanclS  JoannSt 
PVtered  be  thy  wondrous  story, 

Jto-prehenolve  though  I  be, 
Me  make  mindful  of  thy  glory, 

Ja-moua  son  of  Zacharee , 
Sol-ace  to  my  spirit  bring, 
Za-b  curing  thy  praise  to  sing,  JS.  C  JS 

See  ABBTINIAN  SYLLABLES. 

Doily.  A  small  cloth  used  to  cover 
dessert  plates,  or  a  mat  or  napkin  on 
which  to  stand  plates,  glasses,  bottles, 
etc/  In  the  17th  century  the  word 
was  an  adjective  denoting  a  cheap 
woollen  material ;  thus  Dryden  speaks 
of  "  doyley  petticoats,"  and  Steele,  in 
No  102  of  the  Tatler,  speaks  of  his 
*'  doiley  suit "  The  Doyleys,  from 
which  the  stuff  was  named,  were  linen- 
drapers  at  the  east  corner  of  Upper 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  from  the 
late  17th  century  to  1850. 
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Doings.  One  of  the  convenient,  non- 
committal expressions  (originally  an 
Americanism)  that  sprang  into  general 
use  during  the  Great  War.  At  table 
"  Pass  the  doings  "  would  he  a  re- 
quest for  the  pickles,  sauce,  or  some 
such  "  extra,"  or  "  There's  doings  to- 
day "  would  refer  to  pudding.  But 
"  What  are  the  doings  like  in  the  front 
line  ?  "  might  be  either  a  question 
about  the  food  supplied  or  about  the 
general  conditions. 

Dolt.  An  old  Dutch  coin,  worth 
about  half  a  farthing  ;  hence,  any  com 
of  very  small  value.  In  England  the 
doit  was  prohibited  by  3  Henry  V 
c.l. 

When  they  •will  not  give  a  dolt  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
they  -will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian. — Sha&etpeart 
The  Tempest,  il,  2 

DokkaKar.    See  LTOSAUTAB, 

Dolce  far  nlente  (ItaL).  Delightful 
idleness.  Pliny  has  "  Jitcundum  iamen 
nihil  agere  "  (Ep.  viii,  9). 

Dolcinists.    See  DULCINISTS. 

Doldrums,  The.  A  condition  of  de- 
pression, slackness,  or  inactivity ; 
hence  applied  by  sailors  to  a  region 
where  ships  are  likely  to  be  becalmed, 
especially  that  part  of  the  ocean  near 
the  equator  noted  for  calms,  squalls, 
and  baffling  winds,  between  the  N.B. 
and  SJE.  trade  winds. 

But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watched  to-day, 
I  BOW  her  in  the  doldrums 

Byron     The  Island,  canto  II,  stanza  21 

In  the  doldrums.    In  the  dumps. 

Dole  (Lat.  dolor,  grief,  sorrow). 
Lamentation* 

What  If 

He  now  be  dealing  dole  among  his  foes, 
And  over  heaps  of  slaughtered  walk  his  way  ? 

Milton     Samson  ^yemitUs,  1529 

To  make  dole.    To  lament,  to  mourn. 

Yonder  they  lie;  the  poor  old  man,  their  father, 
making  such  pitiful  dole  over  them  that  all  the  beholders 
t  ake  this  part  with  weeping  —Shakespeare  At  You,  Like 
n,  1,2 

Dole  (A  S.  deft,  a  portion,  dcel,  deal). 
A  portion  allotted  j  a  charitable  gift, 
alms  Now  used  of  a  gratuity  paid  by 
Government  to  the  unemployed,  old 
age  pensioners,  etc. 

Heaven  has  In  store  a  precious  dole. 
Kelle    Christian  Year  (4th.  Sunday  after  Trinity) 

Happy  man  be  his  dole.  May  his 
share  or  lot  be  that  of  a  happy  or 
fortunate  man. 

Your  father  and  my  uncle  have  made  motions :  it  It 
be  iny  luck,  so ,  If  not,  happy  man  be  bis  dole  1 — Shake- 
speare Merry  Wiwt,  ffl,  4. 

Dollar.  The  sign  $,  is  probably  a 
modification  of  the  figure  8  as  it  ap- 
peared on  the  old  Spanish  "pieces 
of  eight,"  which  were  of  the  same  value 
as  the  dollar. 


The  word  is  a  variant  of  thaler  (Low 
Ger.  dahler ;  Dan.  daler),  and  means 
"  a  valley,"  our  dale.  The  counts  of 
Schhck,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, extracted  from  the  mines  at 
Joachim's  thai  (Joachim's  valley)  silver 
which  they  coined  into  ounce-pieces. 
These  pieces,  called  Joachim's  thaler*, 
gained  such  high  repute  that  they  be- 
came a  standard  com.  Other  coins 
being  made  like  them  were  called 
ihalers  only.  The  American  dollar 
equals  100  cents,  in  English  money 
(nominally)  4s.  lid. 

Dolly  Shop.  A  marine  store  where 
rags  and  refuse  are  bought  and  sold ; 
so  called  from  the  black  doll  suspended 
over  it  as  a  sign  to  denote  the  sale  of 
Indian  silks  and  muslins.  Dolly  shops 
are,  in  reality,  no  better  than  un- 
licensed pawnshops. 

Dolmen.  The  name  given  in  France 
to  cromlechs  (q.v.),  particularly  those 
of  Brittany  (Breton  tol,  a  table,  men, 
stone).  They^  are  often  called  by;  the 
rural  population  devils*  tables,  fairies' 
tables,  and  so  on. 

The  Indian  dolmens  .  may  be  said  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  Western  Europe.— Lubbock  Prehistoric 
Tima,  ch.  v 

The  Constantvne  Dolmen,  Cornwall, 
is  33  ft.  long,  14i  deep,  and  18£  across. 
It  is  calculated  to  weigh  750  tons,  and 
is  poised  on  the  points  of  two  natural 
rocks 

Dolopa'thos.      See    SEVEN     WISE 

MASTERS. 

Dolphin.  Cp*  DATJPHIN.  The  dol- 
phin is  noted  for  its  changes  of  colour 
when  taken  out  of  the  water. 

Parting  day 

Die*  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
"With,  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest. 

£yron-  Ohflde  Harold,  iv,  29 

In  mediaeval  art,  it  symbolizes  social 
love. 

Dom  (Lat.  dom'inus}.  A  title  ap- 
plied in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Pope, 
and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  to 
other  Church  dignitaries.  It  is  now 
restricted  to  priests  and  choir  monks 
among  the  Benedictines,  and  to  some 
few  other  monastic  orders.  The  Sp. 
cfon,  Port,  dom,  and  M.B.  dan  (as  in 
Dan  Chaucer)  are  the  same  word. 

Domdaniel.  A  fabled  abode  of 
evil  spirits,  gnomes,  and  enchanters, 
"  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean  **  off 
Tunis,  or  elsewhere.  It  first  appears 
in  Chaves  and  Cazotte's  Continuation  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  (1788-93),  was  in- 
troduced by  Southey  into  his  Thalaba, 
and  used  by  Carlyle  as  synonymous 
with  a  den  of  iniquity.  The  word  is 
Lat.  domuQ,  house  or  home,  Danielu, 
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of  Daniel,  the  latter  being  taken  as  a 
magician. 

Domesday  Book.  The  book  con- 
taining a  record  of  the  census  or  sur- 
vey ot  England,  giving  the  owner- 
ship, extent,  value,  etc.,  of  all  the 
different  holdings,  undertaken  by 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1086.  It  is  in  Latin,  is  written  on 
vellum,  and  consists  of  two  volumes, 
one  a  large  folio  of  382  pages,  and  the 
other  a  quarto  of  450  pages.  It  was 
formerly  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  under 
three  different  locks  and  keys,  but  is 
now  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, and  Durham  are  not  in- 
cluded, though  parts  of  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland  are  taken. 

The  value  of  all  estates  is  given, 
firstly,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor ;  secondly,  when  bestowed  "by 
the  Conqueror ;  and,  thirdly,  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  It  is  also  called 
The  King's  Book,  and  The  Winchester 
Roll  because  it  was  kept  there.  Printed 
in  facsimile  m  1783  and  1816. 

The  book  was  so  called  from  A.S. 
doom,  judgment,  because  every  case 
of  dispute  was  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  these  registers.  Cp.  EXON  DOMES- 
BAY. 

Dominations.    See  DOMINIONS. 

Dominic,  St.  (1170-1221),  who 
preached  with  great  vehemence  against 
the  Albigenses,  was  called  by  the  Pope 
"  Inquisitor-General,"  and  was  canon- 
ized by  Gregory  IX.  He  is  represented 
with  a  sparrow  at  his  side,  and  a  dog 
carrying  in  its  mouth  a  burning  torch 
The  devil,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  the 
saint  in  the  form  of  a  sparrow,  and  the 
dog  refers  to  the  story  that  his  mother, 
during  her  pregnancy,  dreamt  that  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  dog,  spotted  with 
black  and  white  spots,  which  lighted 
the  world  with  a  burning  torch. 

Dominica  de  brandonibus.  See 
BRANDON. 

Dominical  Letters.  The  letters 
which  denote  the  Sundays  or  dies  do- 
mvn'ica.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  employed ;  if  January 
1st  is  a  Sunday  the  dominical  letter 
for  the  year  will  be  A,  if  the  2nd  is  a 
Sunday  it  will  be  B,  if  the  3rd,  0,  and 
so  on.  In  leap  years  there  are  two 
dominical  letters,  one  for  the  period 
up  to  February  29th,  and  the  other 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Dominicans.  An  order  of  preaching 
friars,  instituted  by  St.  Dominic  in 
1215,  and  introduced  into  England 
(at  Oxford)  in  1221,  They  were  for- 
merly called  in  England  Black  Friars^ 


from  their  black  dress,  and  in  France 
Jac'obins,  because  their  mother-estab- 
lishment in  Paris  was  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques. 

Dominie  Sampson.  A  village  school- 
master and  scholar  in  Scott's  Guy 
Mannenng;  poor  as  a  church  mouse 
and  modest  as  a  girl.  He  cites  Latin 
like  a  porcus  litera'rum,  and  exclaims 
"  Prodigious !  " 

Dominions.  The  sixth  of  the  nine 
orders  in  the  mediaeval  hierarchy  of 
the  angels.  See  ANGEL.  They  are 
symbolized  in  art  by  an  ensign,  and 
are  also  known  as  "  Dominations." 

Domino  (ItaL).  Originally  a  hooded 
cloak  worn  by  canons  ;  hence  a  dis- 
guise worn  at  masquerades  consisting 
of  a  hooded  garment,  then  the  hood 
only,  and  finally  the  half  mask  cover- 
ing an  inch  or  two  above  and  below 
the  eyes,  worn  as  a  disguise. 

The  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
game  probably  through  a  custom  of 
calling  favre  domino  when  winning 
with  the  last  piece — much  as  the 
French  still  say  fawe  capot  (capot  also 
means  "  hood  ")  ;  m  the  Navy  and 
Army  the  last  lash  of  a  flogging  is 
known  as  the  domino. 

Don  is  do-on,  as  "  Don  your  bon- 
net." See  DOFF,  DUP, 

Then  up  lie  rose,  and  donned  ^n  dotlieSi 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door 

Shakespeare    Samlet,  tv,  5 

Don.  A  Tr>fl.r>  of  mark,  an  aristocrat. 
At  the  universities  the  masters,  fel- 
lows, and  noblemen  are  termed  dons. 
The  word  is  the  Spanish  form  of  Lat. 
dominus.  Cp.  DAN,  DOM 

Don  Giovan'ni     See  DON  JUAN. 

Don  Ju'an.  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  the 
hero  of  a  large  number  of  plays  and 
poems,  as  well  as  of  Mozart's  opera, 
Don  Chovanm,  and  round  whom 
numerous  legends  have  collected,  was 
the  son  of  a  leading  family  of  Seville 
in  the  14th  century,  and  killed  the 
commandant  of  Ulloa  after  seducing 
his  daughter.  To  put  an  end  to  his 
debaucheries  the  Franciscan  monks 
enticed  him  to  their  monastery  and 
killed  him,  telling  the  people  that  he 
had  been  carried  off  to  hell  by  the 
statue  of  the  commandant,  which  was 
in  the  grounds. 

His  name  has  passed  into  a  synonym 
for  a  rake,  rou6  or  aristocratic  liber- 
tine, and  in  Mozart's  opera  (1787)  Don 
Giovanni's  valet,  Leporello,  says  his 
master  had  "  in  Italy  700  mistresses, 
in  Germany  800,  in  Turkey  and  France 
91,  in  Spam  1,003."  His  dissolute  life 
was  dramatized  by  Gabriel  Tellez  in 
the  17th  century,  by  Mokexe,  Corneille, 
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Shad  well,  Grabbe  (German),  Dumas, 
and  others,  and  in  the  20th  century  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw  (Man  and  Super- 
man, 1903),  Bataille,  and  Rostand, 

In  Byron's  well-known  poem  (1819- 
24),  when  Juan  was  sixteen  years  old 
he  got  into  trouble  with  Donna  Julia, 
and  was  sent  by  his  mother,  then  a 
widow,  on  his  travels.  His  adven- 
tures in  the  Isles  of  Greece,  at  the 
Russian  Court,  in  England,  etc  ,  form 
the  story  of  the  poem,  which,  though 
it  extends  to  sixteen  cantos  and  nearly 
16,000  lines,  is  incomplete. 

Don  Quixote.  The  hero  of  the  great 
romance  of  that  name  by  the  Spaniard, 
Cervantes,  published  at  Madrid,  Pt.  i, 
1605,  Pt.  u,  1615.  He  is  a  gaunt 
country  gentleman  of  La  Mancha, 
gentle  and  dignified,  affectionate  and 
simple-minded,  but  so  crazed  by  read- 
ing books  of  knight-errantry  that  he 
believes  himself  called  upon  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  the  whole  world,  and 
actually  goes  forth  to  avenge  the  op- 
pressed and  run  a  tilt  with  their  op- 
pressors. Hence,  a  Quixotic  man,  or 
a  Don  Quixote,  is  a  dreamy,  unprac- 
tical, but  essentially  good,  man — one 
with  a  "  bee  in  his  bonnet." 

Donation  ol  Constantino.  See  DE- 
CRETALS 

Donation  of  Pepin,  The.  When 
Pepm  conquered  Ataulf  (755}  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna  fell  into  his  hands. 
Pepin  gave  it,  with  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  Republic  of  Borne, 
to  the  Pope  (Stephen  II),  and  thus 
founded  the  Papal  States  and  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy, 
dispossessed  the  Pope  in  1870,  and 
added  the  Papal  States  to  the  united 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Don'atists.  Followers  of  Dona'tus, 
a  Numidian  bishop  of  the  4th  century 
who,  on  puritanical  grounds,  opposed 
Ceciha'nus.  Their  chief  dogma  is  that 
the  outward  church  is  nothing,  "  for 
the  letter  killeth,  it  is  the  spirit  that 
giveth  life."  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo 
vigorously  combated  their  heresies. 

Doncaster.  The  "  City  on  the  river 
Don."  Celt.  Don,  that  which  spreads. 
Sigebert,  monk  of  Gemblours,  in  1100, 
derived  the  name  from  Thong-ceaster, 
the  "  castle  of  the  thong,"  and  says 
that  Hengist  and  Horsa  purchased  of 
the  British  king  as  much  land  as  he 
could  encompass  with  a  leather  thong, 
which  they  cut  into  strips,  and  so  en- 
compassed the  land  occupied  by  the 
city. 

This  is  the  old  tale  of  Dido  and  the 


hide,  and  so  is  the  Russian  "Sfakutsks. 
See  BUBSA. 

Dondasch'.  A  giant  of  Eastern 
fable,  contemporary  with  Seth,  to 
whose  service  he  was  attached.  He 
needed  no  weapons,  as  he  could  de- 
stroy anything  by  the  mere  force  of 
hi 8  arms. 

Done  Brown.    See  BROWN. 
Done  for  ;  Done  up.  See  Do. 

Don'egild.  The  wicked  mother  of 
Ella,  King  of  Northumberland,  in 
Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  See 

C0NSTANCE. 

Donkey.  An  ass.  The  word  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  being 
first  recorded  about  1782  (Hickey's 
Memovrs,  u,  276),  and  seems  at  first 
to  have  rhymed  with  "  monkey."  It 
is  a  diminutive,  and  ma^  be  connected 
with  dun,  in  reference  to  its  tint. 
"  Dun,"  in  "  Dun  in  the  mire  "  (£.«.), 
was  a  familiar  name  for  a  horse,  and 
the  "  donkey  "  is  a  smaller,  or  more 
diminutive  beast  of  burden.  For  the 
tradition  concerning  the  "  cross  "  on 
the  donkey's  back,  see  Ass. 

Not  for  donkey's  years.  Not  for  a 
long  time,  not  for  ever  so  long.  The 
allusion  turns  on  the  pun — donkey's 
ears,  which  are  notoriously  long. 

Tfo  donkey  means  one  thtng  and  the 
driver  another.  Different  people  see 
from  different  standpoints,  their  own 
interest  in  every  case  directing  their 
judgment.  The  allusion  is  to  a  fable 
in  Fhaedrus,  where  a  donkey-driver 
exhorts  his  donkey  to  nee,  as  the 
enemy  is  at  hand.  The  donkey  asks  if 
the  enemy  wilt  load  him  with  double 
pack-saddles.  *'  No,"  says  the  man. 
"  Then,"  replies  the  Donkey,  "  what 
care  I  whether  you  are  my  master  or 
someone  else  ?  " 

To  ride  the  black  donkey.  To  be  ; 
headed,  obstinate  like  a  do 
Black  is  added,  not  so  much  to  desig- 
nate the  colour,  as  to  express  what  is 
bad. 

Two  more,  and  up  goes  the  dotikey. 
An  old  cry  at  fairs,  the  showman 
having  promised  the  credulous  rustics 
that  as  soon  as  enough  pennies  are 
collected  his  donkey  wfll  balance  him- 
self on  the  top  of  the  pole  or  ladder, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Needless  to  say, 
it  is  always  a  matter  of  "  two  more 
pennies,"  and  the  trick  is  never  per- 
formed. The  phrase  is  used  of  a 
braggart  whose  actions  do  not  come 
up  to  his  pretensions. 

Who  ate  the  donkey  ?  An  expression 
of  contempt.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
French  were  fleeing  from  Spain  after 
Vittoria,  some  stragglers  entered  a 
village,  demanded  rations,  and  were 
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served  with  a  donkey.  Next  day 
they  were  assaulted,  and  jeered  at 
with  the  shout,  "  "Who  ate  the  don- 
key ?  " 

Who  stole  the  donkey  $  An  old  gihe 
against  policemen.  When  the  force 
was  first  established  a  donkey  was 
stolen,  hut  the  police  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  thief,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  laugh  against  them.  The  correct 
answer  is  "  The  man  with  the  white 
hat,"  "because  white  hats  were  made 
of  the  skins  of  donkeys,  many  of  which 
were  stolen  and  sold  to  hatters. 

Donkey  Engine,  Pump,  etc.  Small 
auxiliary  engines  or  machines  for 
doing  subsidiary  work. 

Donnybrook  Fair.  This  fair,  held  in 
August  from  the  time  of  King  John, 
till  1855,  was  noted  for  its  bacchanalian 
orgies  and  light-heart  ed  no-ting  Henc  e 
it  is  proverbial  for  a  disorderly  gather- 
ing or  a  regular  rumpus  The  village 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of 
Dublin,  and  is  now  one  of  its  suburbs. 

Do'ny.     Flonmel's  dwarf .  (Spenser 
Faene  Queene,  III,  v,  V,  11.) 

Don'zel.  A  squire  or  young  man 
of  good  birth  not  yet  knighted.  This 
is  an  anglicized  form  of  Ital.  don- 
cello,  from,  late  Lat.  domicrtlus 
See  DAMSEL 

He  Is  esquire  to  a  knight-errant,  donzel  to  the  damsels 
— Butter'  Character* 

Doolin  of  Mayence.  The  hero  of  a 
French  chanson  de  geste  of  the  14th 
century,  and  of  a  15th  century  prose 
romance.  He  was  the  father  of  Ogier 
the  Dane  (q.v.). 

Doohn's  sword.  Merveilleuse  (won- 
derful). 

Doom  (A.  S.  ddm).  The  original 
meaning  was  law,  or  judgment,  that 
which  is  set  up,  as  a  statute:  hence, 
the  crack  of  doom,  the  signal  for  the 
final  judgment.  The  book  of  judg- 
ments compiled  by  King  Alfred  was 
known  as  the  ddm-boc. 

Doomsday  Book.   See  DOMESDAY. 

Dooms'day  Sedgwlck.  William  Sedg- 
wick,  a  fanatical  prophet  and  preacher 
during  the  Commonwealth.  He  pre- 
tended to  have  had  it  revealed  to  him 
in  a  vision  that  doomsday  was  at 
hand  ;  and,  going  to  the  house  of  Sir 
Francis  Russell,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
he  called  upon  a  party  of  gentlemen 
playing  at  bowls  to  leave  off  and  pre- 
pare for  the  approaching  dissolution. 

Door.  The  Anglo-Saxon  dor  (fern. 
duru)..  The  word  in  many  other  lan- 
guages is  similar ;  thus,  Dan.  dor,  Icel. 
dyrr,  GT.  thiira,  Lat.  /ores,  Ger  th&re. 

Dead  as  a  door-nail.    See  DEAD. 


Door-money.  Payment  taken  at  the 
doors  for  admission  to  an  entertain- 
ment, etc. 

He  latd  the  charge  at  my  door.  He 
accused  me  of  doing  it. 

Indoors.  Inside  the  house ;  also 
used  attributively,  as,  an  ^ndoor  ser- 
vant. 

Next  door  to  it  Within  an  ace  of  it 
(see  ACE)  ;  very  like  it ;  next-door 
neighbour  to  it. 

Out  of  doors.  Outside  the  house ;  in 
the  open  air. 

S*in  heth  at  the  door  (Gen.  iv,  7). 
The  blame  of  sin  attaches  to  the  wrong- 
doer, and  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  door  must  be  either  shut  or  open. 
It  must  be  one  way  or  the  otner ; 
there  is  no  alternative.  From  De 
Brueys  and  de  Palaprat's  comedy, 
Le  Grondeur  (produced  1691):  the 
master  scolds  his  servant  for  leaving 
the  door  open.  The  servant  says  that 
he  was  scolded  the  last  tune  for  shut- 
ting it,  and  adds:  "  Do  you  wish  it 
shut  ?  "— "  No."-—"  Do  you  wish  it 
open  ?  "— "No  "— "  Why,"  says  the 
man,  "  it  must  be  either  shut  or  open/' 

To  make  the  door.  To  make  it  fast 
by  shutting  and  bolting  it. 

"Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  madp  against  you.— 
Shakespeare  Comtdy  of  Errors,  ill,  1 

Make  the  door  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  Mil  out  at 
the  casement. — At  You,  Like  It,  iv,  1* 

Door-opener,  The.  So  Crates,  the 
Theban,  was  called,  because  every 
morning  he  used  to  go  round  Athens 
and  rebuke  the  people  for  their  late 

rising. 

Dope.  Properly,  some  thick  or 
semi-fluid  liquid  used  for  food  or  as 
a  lubricant  (Dut.  doopen,  to  dip). 
During  the  Great  War  the  name  was 
applied  to  a  varnish  used  for  aero- 
plane wings,  the  odour  of  which  in 
some  cases  had  a  stupefying  effect 
upon  the  workers.  Hence  it  came  to 
be  used  for  noxious  drugs,  such  as 
cocaine ;  and  confirmed  drug-takers 
have  since  been  called  dope-fiends. 
Dope  is  also  used,  figuratively,  for 
flattery,  or  words  that  are  intended  to 
lead  one  into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
power,  etc. 

Dor.  To  dor  the  dotterel.  See 
DOTTEREL, 

Dora.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act,  1914,  under 
which  many  hundreds  of  regulations 
temporarily  curbing  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  were  made.  It  passed  into 
common  speecn  in  1914  after  having 
been  used  in  the  Law  Courts  by  Mr. 
Justice  Scrutton. 


Dorado,  £1.    See  EL  DORADO. 
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Dor'cas  Society.  A  woman's  circle 
for  making  clothing  for  the  poor.  So 
called  from  Dorcas,  in  Acts  ix,  39,  who 
made  "  coats  and  garments  "  for 
widows. 

Dor'chester.  As  big  as  a  Dorchester 
butt  Very  corpulent.  Of  Toby  Pilpot 
it  is  said: 

His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut 
And  he  died  full  as  big  a*  a  Dorchester  butt. 

'  Poor  Soldier. 


Dorian,  Doric.  Pertaining  to  Doris, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  to  its  inhabitants,  a  simple,  pas- 
toral people. 

Donan  Mode.  In  musical  anti- 
quities, a  simple,  solemn  form  of 
music,  the  first  of  the  authentic  Church 
modes. 

Done  dialect  The  dialect  spoken  by 
the  natives  of  Doris,  in  Greece.  It  was 
broad  and  hard.  Hence,  any  broad 
dialect  like  that  of  rustics.  Our  own 
Bloomfield  and  Bobert  Burns  are 
examples  of  British  Doric. 

Doric  order.  The  oldest,  strongest, 
and  simplest  of  the  Grecian  orders  of 
architecture.  The  Greek  Doric  is  sim- 
pler than  the  Boman  imitation.  The 
former  stands  on  the  pavement  with- 
out fillet  or  other  ornament,  and  the 
flutes  are  not  scalloped.  The  Roman 
column  is  placed  on  a  plinth,  has 
fillets,  and  the  fiutmgs,  both  top  and 
bottom,  are  scalloped. 

The  Doric  Land.  Greece,  Doris 
being  a  part  of  Greece. 

Through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Doric  land. 

Milton    Paradise  Lott  Bk,  1,519. 

The  Do'nc  reed.  Pastoral  poetry. 
Everything  Doric  was  very  plain,  but 
cheerful,  chaste,  and  solid. 

The  Doric  reed  once  more 
Well  pleased,  I  tone. 

Thornton     Autumn,  8. 

Dor'igen.  The  heroine  of  Chaucer's 
Frankhn'8  Tale,  which  was  taken  from 
Boccaccio's  Decameron  (X,  v),  the 
original  being  in  the  Hindu  Vetdla 
Panc7lav^nsat^.  She  was  married  to 
Arvir'agus,  but  was  greatly  beloved  by 
Aurelius,  to  whom  she  had  been  long 
known.  Aurelius  tried  to  win  her,  but 
Dorigen  would  not  listen  to  him  till 
the  rocks  round  the  coast  of  Britain 
were  removed  "  and  there  n'ls  no  stone 
yseen."  Aurelius,  by  the  aid  of  a 
magician,  caused  them  all  to  disap- 
pear, and  claimed  his  reward.  Dori- 
gen was  very  sad,  but  her  husband  in- 
sisted that  she  should  keep  her  word, 
and  she  went  to  meet  Aurelius,  who, 
when  he  saw  her  grief  and  heard  what 
Arviragus  had  counselled,  said  he 
would  rather  die  than  injure  so  true 
a  wife  and  noble  a  gentleman. 


Dorinda,  in  the  verses  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  is  Catherine  Sedley,  Countess 
of  Dorchester,  mistress  of  James  II. 

Doris.    See  NEREIDS. 

Dormer  Window.  The  window  of 
an  attic  standing  out  from  the  slope  of 
the  roof ;  properly,  the  window  of  a 
bedroom.  (O.Fr.  dormeor,  a  dormi- 
tory.) 

Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer  windows. 

LonofeOow    SvanyaKne,  pi.  i,  at  I, 

Dormy.  A  golfing  term  of  uncer- 
tain origin  (perhaps  connected  with 
Pr.  dormir,  to  sleep),  which  is  applied 
to  a  player  who  is  as  many  holes 
ahead  of  his  opponent  as  there  are 
holes  left  to  play  in  the  round. 
Thus,  if  when  there  are  still  three 
holes  left  Jones  is  three  ahead  of 
Brown,  Jones  is  said  to  be  "  dormy 
three." 

Dornick.  Stout  figured  linen  for 
tablecloths,  etc. ;  so  called  from 
Doormk,  the  Flemish  name  of  Tour- 
nay,  where  it  was  originally  made. 
Cp.  DANKOCKS.  The  word  is  spelt  in 
many  ways,  e.g.  Dornock,  Darnex. 

I  have  got      .      a  fair  Daroex  carpet  of  my  own 
X&id  cross  for  the  more  state 

Fletcher  :  The  NoMe  GenOman,  V,  I 

Dorothea,  St.  A  martyr  under  Dio- 
cletian about  303.  She  is  represented 
with  a  rose-branch  in  her  hand,  a 
wreath  of  roses  on  her  head,  and  roses 
with  fruit  by  her  side ;  sometimes 
with  an  angel  carrying  a  basket  with 
three  apples  and  three  roses.  The 
legend  is  that  Theophilus,  the  judge's 
secretary,  scoffingly  said  to  her,  as  she 
was  going  to  execution,  "  Send  me 
some  fruit  and  roses,  Dorothea,  when 
you  get  to  Paradise/*  Immediately 
after  her  execution,  while  Theophilus 
was  at  dinner  with  a  party  of  com- 
panions, a  young  angel  brought  to  him 
a  basket  of  apples  and  roses,  saying, 
"  From  Dorothea  in  Paradise,"  and 
vanished.  Theophilus,  of  course,  was 
a  convert  from  that  moment.  The 
story  forms  the  basis  of  Massinger's 
tragedy,  The  Virgin  Martyr  (1620). 

Dorset.  Once  the  seat  of  a  British 
tribe,  calling  themselves  Duyr-trigs 
(dwellers  by  the  water).  The  Romans 
colonized  the  settlement,  and  Latin- 
ized Duxr-tngs  into  Duro-triges.  Lastly 
came  the  Saxons,  and  translated  the 
original  words  into  their  own  tongue* 
dor-scetta,  scetta  being  a  seat  or  settle- 
ment. 

Dosith'eans.  A  religious  sect  which 
sprang  up  in  the  1st  century;  so 
called  because  they  believed  that  their 
founder  Dosith'eus,  a  Samaritan  magi- 
cian contemporary  with  the  apostle* 
had  a  divine  mission. 
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Doss.  Slang  for  a  sleep  ;  also  for  a 
bed  or  a  place  where  one  sleeps — a 
doss-house,  dossing-ken.  The  word 
dates  from  the  18th  century,  and  is 
probably  connected  with  the  old  dorse, 
a  back  (Lat.  dorsum,  Fr.  doa).  Hence 
also  dosser,  one  who  sleeps  in  a  common 
lodging-house. 

Do  the  boys  Hall.  A  school  in 
Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickleby  where  boys 
were  taken  in  and  done  for  by  Mr. 
Wackford  S queers,  a  puffing,  ignorant, 
overbearing  brute,  who  starved  them 
and  taught  them  nothing, 

It  is  said  that  S  queers  was  a  carica- 
ture of  a  Mr.  Shaw,  a  Yorkshire  school- 
master ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  whose  boys  were  well 
fed,  happy,  and  not  ill  taught.  lake 
S  queers  he  had  only  one  eye,  and  one 
daughter.  The  ruthless  exposure  of 
this  kind  of  "school"  led  to  the 
closing  or  reformation  of  many  of 
them. 

Dot.    See  L 

Dot  and  go  one.  An  infant  just  be- 
ginning to  toddle  ;  one  who  limps  in 
walking  ;  a  person  who  has  one  leg 
longer  than  the  other. 

To  dot  one's  %'s.    See  I. 

Dot'terel.  A  doting  old  fool ;  an 
old  man  easily  cajoled.  So  called  from 
the  bird,  a  species  of  plover,  which  is 
easily  approached  and  caught. 

To  dor  the  dotterel.  Dor  is  an  obso- 
lete word  meaning  to  trick  or  cheat. 
Whence  the  phrase  means  to  cheat  the 
simpleton. 

Dou'al  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  THE  ENG- 
USH.  The  English  college  at  Douai 
was  founded  by  William  Allen  (after- 
wards cardinal)  in  1568.  The  Douai 
Bible  translates  such  words  as  repent- 
ance by  the  word  penance,  etc.,  and 
the  whole  contains  notes  by  Boman 
Catholic  divines. 

Double  (Lat.  duplus,  twofold).  One's 
double  is  one's  alter  ego  (q.v.).  The 
word  is  applied  to  such  pairs  as  the 
Corsican  brothers,  the  Dromio  bro- 
thers, and  the  brothers  Antiph'olus. 

A  double  first.  In  the  first  class  both 
of  the  classical  and  mathematical  final 
examinations,  Oxford ;  or  of  the 
classical  and  mathematical  triposes, 
Cambridge. 

At  ihe  double.  Bunning  ,  in  double 
quick  time.  See  DOUBLE  TIME. 

Double  dealing.  Professing  one  thing 
and  doing  another  inconsistent  with 
that  promise. 

[She]  was  quite  above  all  double-dealing  She  had  no 
mental  reservation  —Maria  Sdgeuorth. 

Double  Dutch.  Gibberish,  jargon, 
of  a  foreign  tongue  not  understood  by 


the  hearer.  Dutch  is  a  synonym  for 
foreign ;  and  double  implies  some- 
thing excessive,  in  a  twofold  degree. 
Double-edged.  Able*  to  cut  either 
way  ;  used  metaphorically  of  an  argu- 
ment which  makes  both  for  and 
against  the  person  employing  it,  or 
which  has  a  double  meaning. 

"  Your  Delphic  sword,"  the  panther  then  replied, 
"  IB  doable-edged  and  cuts  on  either  side  " 

Dryden.    Sind  and  Panther,  pt  ill,  191 

Double  entendre  (Bng.-Fr.  for  Un  mot 
a  double  entente,  or  a  deux  ententes}. 
Words  which  secretly  express  a  rude 
or  coarse  covert  meaning,  generally  of 
an  indelicate  character.  Entendre  is 
the  infinitive  mood  of  the  French  verb, 
and  is  never  used  as  a  noun. 

Double  or  qwte.  The  winner  stakes 
his  stake,  and  the  loser  promises  to 
pay  twice  the  stake  if  he  loses  again ; 
but  if  he  wins  the  second  throw 
his  loss  is  cancelled  and  no  money 


Double  time.  A  mihtary  phrase,  ap- 
plied to  orderly  running  on  the  march, 
etc.  It  is  a  quick  march,  the  rate  of 
progress  (officially  165  steps  of  33  in., 
^.e.  453i  ft ,  to  the  minute)  being 
double  that  of  the  ordinary  walking 
pace.  See  To  DOUBLE  trp  below. 

Double-tongued.  Making  contrary 
declarations  on  the  same  subject  at 
different  times  ;  deceitful ;  insincere. 

Be  grave,  not  double-tongued  —1  Tim.  ill,  8. 

Double  X.    See  X. 

Double-headed  Eagle.   See  EAGLE. 

To  double  a  cape.  Said  of  a  ship  that 
sails  round  or  to  the  other  side  of  a 
cape ;  its  course  is,  as  it  were,  bent 
back  on  itself. 

What  capes  he  doubled,  and  what  continent, 
The  gulls  and  straits  that  strangely  he  had  past 
Erydtn    Ideas,  stanza,  1 

Meredith  uses  the  expression  meta- 
phorically in  connexion  with  the  re- 
lationships of  man  and  woman: — 

She  [Diana]  Is  fresher  when  speaking  of  the  war  of  the 
sexes  For  one  sentence  out  of  many,  though  we  find  It 
to  be  but  the  clever  literary  clothing  of  a  common  accu- 
sation •— "  Mm  may  have  rounded  SeragKo  Point  they 
haw  not  vei  dolled  Cay*  Turk  "—MeredW  Diana  of  the 
Orotnoays,  ch.  L 

To  double  a  part.  Said  of  an  actor 
playing  two  parts  in  the  same  piece. 

To  double  and  tunst.  To  prevaricate, 
act  evasively,  try  by  tortuous  means 
to  extricate  oneself  from  a  dilemma  or 
difficulty.  The  phrase  is  taken  from 
coursing — a  hare  "  doubles  and  twists  ** 
in  the  endeavour  to  escape  from  the 
hounds.  In  weaving,  "  to  double  and 
twist "  is  to  add  one  thread  to  another 
and  twist  them  together. 

To  double  up.  To  fold  together. 
"  To  double  up  the  fist  "  is  to  fold 
the  fingers  together  so  as  to  make 
the  hand  into  a  fist.  "  To  double  a 
person  up  "  is  to  strike  him  in  the 
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Doubting  Castle 


Dover 


wind,  so  as  to  make  him  double  up 
with.  pain. 

In  military  phraseology,  "  Double 
up  there  1  "  is  an  order  to  hurry,  to 
"  get  a  move  on,"  run.  See  DOUBLE 
TIME  above. 

To  work  double  t^dc8.  To  work  extra 
hard,  with  all  one's  might. 

Doubting  Castle.  The  castle  of  the 
giant  Despair,  in  which  Christian  and 
Hopeful  were  incarcerated,  but  from 
which  they  escaped  by  means  of  the 
key  called  "  Promise."  (Bunyan:  Pil- 
grwtfs  Progress  ) 

Douceur'  (Fr.)-  A  gratuity  for  service 
rendered  or  promised  ;  a  tip. 

Douglas.  The  Scottish  family  name 
is  from,  the  river  Douglas  in  Lanark- 
shire, which  is  the  Celtic  dhu  glawe, 
black  stream,  a  name  in  use  also  in 
Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  etc.,  and 
in  Lancashire  corrupted  to  Diggles. 
Legend  explains  it  by  inventing  an 
unknown  knight  who  came  to  the 
assistance  of  some  Scottish  king. 
After  the  battle  the  king  asked  who 
was  the  "  Du-glass  "  chieftain,  his 
deliverer,  and  received  for  answer 
Sholto  Du-glass,  which  is  said  to  be 
good  Gaelic  for  "  Behold  the  dark- 
grey  ma.n  you  inquired  for." 

"  I  will  not  yield  w™  an  Inch  of  way,  bad  he  In  his 
body  the  soul  of  every  Douglas  that  has  lived  since  the 
time  of  the  Dark  Gray  Man."—  Scott  The  4bt>ot,  ch. 


Black  Douglas.  Sir  William  Dou- 
glas, lord  of  Nithsdale,  who  died  about 
1392.  It  was  of  this  Douglas  that 
Scott  said:  — 

The  name  of  this  indefatigable  chief  has  become  ao 
formidable,  that  women  used,  in  the  northern  counties, 
to  still  their  froward  children  by  threatening  them  with 
the  Black  Douglas  —  History  ofSeoOand,  cb,  xL 

The  "  Black  Douglas  "  introduced 
by  Scott  in  Castle  Dangerous  is  James, 
eighth  Lord  Douglas,  who  lived  about 
100  years  earlier,  and  twice  took 
Douglas  Castle  from  the  English  by 
stratagem. 

The  Douglas  Tragedy  A  ballad  in 
Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  telling  how 
Lord  William  steals  away  Lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas  and  is  pursued  by  her 
father  and  two  brothers.  A  fight  en- 
sues ;  the  father  and  his  two  sons  are 
sore  wounded  ;  Lord  William,  also 
wounded,  creeps  to  his  mother's  house 
and  there  dies  ;  and  the  lady  dies 
next  morning. 

Douse  the  Glim.  Put  out  the  can- 
dle ;  also,  by  extension,  to  blind  a 
man.  Among  sailors  *fcto  douse  a 
sail  "  means  to  lower  it  in  haste. 

"  And  so  yon  would  turn  honest  Captain  Goffe  agraz- 
ing,  would  ye,"  said  an  old  weather-beaten  pirate  who 
had  but  one  eye  ;  "  -what  though  he  .  .  made  my 
eye  dowse  the  glim  «  h«  te  an  honest  man/'— 

Scott  .  The  Pirofc,  ch,  noflfc 


A  douse  in  the  chaps*  A  heavy  blow 
in  the  face. 

My  fellow-sarvant  Umphry  KUnker  bid  him  be  atoll, 
and  he  gave  the  young  man  a  douse  in  the  chops ,  but 
rfachins,  Mr.  Klinker  wa'n't  long  In  his  debt—with  a 
good  oaken  sapling  he  dusted  his  doublet.— gmoKsU 
JSumphry  ChnJcer,  Jktt  xxsir 

Dout.  A  contraction  of  do'out,  as 
don  is  of  do- on,  doff  of  do-off,  and  dup 
of  do-up.  In  some  southern  counties 
they  still  say  dout  the  candle  and  dout 
the  fire,  and  call  extinguishers  dovters* 

The  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  dout 

Shakespeare     Samlet,  I,  4. 

Dove.  The  name  means  "  the  diver- 
bird  v ;  perhaps  from  its  habit  of 
ducking  the  head.  So  also  Lat.  col- 
umba  is  the  Gr.  Tcolumbis  (a  diver). 

In  Christian  art  the  dove  symbol- 
izes the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  seven 
rays  proceeding  from  it  the  seven  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  also  symbol- 
izes the  soul,  and  as  such  is  sometimes 
represented  coming  out  of  the  mouth 
of  saints  at  death. 

A  dove  bearing  a  ring  is  an  attribute 
of  St.  Agnes  ;  St.  David  is  shown  with 
a  dove  on  his  shoulder  ;  St.  Dunstan 
and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  with  one 
at  the  ear  j  St.  Enurchus  with  one  on 
his  head  ;  and  St.  Remigius  with  the 
dove  bringing  him  holy  chrism. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  allegorized  as  doves  in  Dryden's 
Hind  and  Panther,  part  iii,  947,  998- 
1002. 

A  sort  of  doves  were  housed  too  near  the  hall  Fi.e. 

the  private  chapel  at  Whitehall] 
Our  pampered  pigeons,  with  malignant  eyes, 
Beheld  these  inmates  [the  Roman  Catholic  clergy] 
Tho'  hard  their  fare,  at  evening  and  at  morn, 
A  cruse  of  water  and  an  ear  of  corn 
Yet  still  they  giuiiged  that  mcdicuiru 

Doves1  dung*  In  2  Kings  vi,  25,  we 
are  told  that  during  the  siege  of 
Samaria  "  there  was  a  great  famine 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung 
for  five  pieces  of  silver."  *'  Ass's 
head  "  and  "  dove's  dung  "  are  both 
undoubtedly  incorrect,  the  true  ren- 
dering probably  being  "  a  homer  of 
lentils  '  ancl  **  pods  of  the  carob  (or 
locust)  tree,"  the  Hebrew  for  which 
expressions  could  easily  be  misread 
for  the  Hebrew  for  the  others. 
Locust  pods  are  still  commonly  sold 
in  the  East  for  food,  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  are  the  "  husks  "  referred 
to  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 

Dover.  In  the  professional  slang  of 
English  cooks  a  resurrection  pie  or  any 
r&Juzuffe'  is  called  a  dover  (do  over 
again). 

A  jack  of  Dover.    See  JACK* 

When  Dover  and  Calais  meet? 

Merry  Dun  of  Dover, 


Dovers 


Downright 


Dovers.  The  Stock  Exchange  term 
for  South-Eastern  railway  shares.  The 
line  runs  to  Dover.  Cp.  CLARAS. 

Dovercourt.  A  confused  gabble  ;  a 
babel.  According  to  legend,  Dover- 
court  church,  in  Essex,  once  possessed 
a  cross  that  spoke  ,  and  Foxe  says 
the  crowd  to  the  church  was  so  great 
*'  that  no  man.  could  shut  the  door.'* 
But  Dovercourt  also  seems  to  have 
been  noted  for  its  scolds  and  chatter- 
ing women. 

And  now  the  rood  of  Davercot  did  speak, 
Confirming  his  opinions  to  be  true 

Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon  (1600) 

When  bells  ring  round  and  In  their  order  be,       i 
They  do  denote  how  neighbours  should  agree  , 
But  when  they  clam,  the  harsh  sound  spoils  the  sport 
And  'tis  like  women  keeping  Dovercourt. 
Une*  in  Hut  Sdjry  of  SI  Peter's, 


Dovetail.  Metaphorically,  to  fit  on 
or  fit  in  nicely  ;  to  correspond.  In 
carpentry  it  means  the  fitting  one 
board  into  another  by  a  tenon  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove's  tail,  or  wedge  re- 
versed. 

Dowlas,  Mr.  A  generic  name  for  a 
lineri.draper,  who  sells  dowlas,  a  coarse 
linen  cloth,  so  called  from  Daoulas,  in 
Brittany,  where  it  was  manufactured. 

Mrs  Quickly  I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your 
back. 

FaLstaiff  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  •  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of 
them 

Quick.  Now,  as  I  am  true  woman,  holland  of  eight 
shillings  an  elL  Shakespeare  1  Meavry  IV,  ill,  3. 

Down.  Don't  hit  a  man  when  he's 
down.  When  your  opponent  is  de- 
feated don't  give  him  a  further  drub- 
bing. A  common  phrase,  used  both 
directly  and  metaphorically. 

Down  and  out.  Said  of  one  who  has 
not  only  come  right  down  in  the  world 
but  has,  apparently,  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  getting  up  again. 

Down  at  heel.    See  HEEL. 

Down  in  the  dumps.    See  DUMPS. 

Down  in  the  mouth.  Out  of  spirits  ; 
disheartened.  When'persons  are  very 
sad  and  low  spirited,  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  are  drawn  down.  Down  in 
the  jib  is  a  nautical  phrase  of  the  same 
meaning* 

Dawn  on  his  luck.  In  ill  luck  ;  short 
of  cash  and  credit. 

"  I  guess,  stranger,  you'll  tod  me  an  ex-president  down 
on  his  luck."-—  J.  JSymont  Sake  Pant  Originals  (Pro- 
lessors  of  Languages) 

Down  on  the  nail.    See  NAIL. 

Down  with  (so-and-so)  I  Away  with  I 
A  cry  of  rage  and  exasperation,  like 
the  Pr.  a  bos.  It  is  used  humorously 
by  topers  who  are  emptying  their 
glasses  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
filled  :  f  "  Down  with  the  drink  I  " 

He  is  very  much  run  down.  Very 
out  of  sorts  ;  in  need  of  a  thorough 
rest  and  overhauling,  like  a  clock  that 


has  run  down  and  does  not  go  pro- 
perly when  it  is  wound  up. 

/  am  going  down  town.  To  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town.  We  say  "  I 
am  going  up  to  town  "  when  we  mean 
out  of  the  country  into  the  chief  city. 

I  was  down  on  him  in  a  minute.  I 
pounced  on  b"i™  directly  ;  I  detected 
his  trick  immediately.  The  allusion  is 
to  birds  of  prey. 

That  siats  me  down  to  the  ground.  See 
GROUND. 

The  down  train.  The  train  away 
from  London  or  the  local  centre,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  up  train,  which 
goes  to  it.  We  also  have  the  down  plat- 
formt  etc. 

To  down  tools.  To  lay  one's  tools 
aside  and  come  out  on  strike.  The 
verb  is  popularly  used  of  others  beside 
manual  workers  j  striking  waiters, 
for  instance,  are  said  to  have  "  downed 
dishes,"  and  waitresses  would,  of 
course,  "  down  caps  and  aprons." 

To  have  a  down  on.  To  have  a 
grudge  or  spite  against. 

To  run  a  man  down.    See  BUN. 

Ups  and  downs.  The  twists  and 
turns  of  fortune  ;  one's  successes  and 
reverses. 

Fraudulent  transactions  have  their  downs  as  well  as 
their  ups  —Dickens  Martin  Chuxztewit  ch.  xvi. 

Downfall.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  ; 
a  loss  of  social  position,  collapse. 

Down-hearted.  Without  spirit ;  the 
heart  prostrated. 

Are  we  down-hearted  1  A  popular 
cry,  especially  during  the  Great  War, 
but  of  some  years'  earlier  origin.  The 
invariable  answer  was  a  vociferous 
shout  of  '«  NO  !  " 

Downing  College.  A  college  at 
Cambridge,  founded  by  the  will  of  Sir 
George  Downing  (a  grandson  of  the 
Sir  George  of  Downing  Street,  q.v.), 
who  died  in  1749.  The  college  was 
chartered  in  1800,  after  much  litiga- 
tion. He  also  founded  the  chair 
occupied  by  the  Downing  Professor, 
the  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England 
at  Cambridge. 

Downing  Street.  A  name  often 
given  to  the  heads  of  the  British 
Government  collectively,  from  No.  10, 
Downing  Street  (Westminster),  the 
official  town  residence  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  where  the  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  are  usually  held.  The 
street  was  named  in  honour  of  Sir 
George  Downing  (d.  1684),  a  noted 
Parliamentarian  and  ambassador,  who 
served  under  both  Cromwell  and 
Charles  II. 

Downright.  Thoroughly,  from  top 
to  bottom,  throughout ;  "  downright 
honest,"  "  downright  mad  "  ;  out- 
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spoken ;     utter,    as    a    "  downright 

cfVia-nt/*   " 


Downright  Dunstable.  See  DUNS- 
TABLE. 

Downtrodden.  Despised,  as  one 
trodden  under  foot. 

I  will  lift 

The  down-trod  Mortimer  as  high  1"  the  air 
As  this  ungrateful  Mug 

Shdcespeart    1  Henry  IV,  I,  3. 

Downy.  Gone  to  the  downy*  gone  to 
bed ;  bed  being  stuffed  with  down. 

A  downy  cove.  A  knowing  fellow, 
up  to,  or,  as  formerly,  down  to  every 
dodge. 

Downy  here  means  wideawake, 
knowing ;  and  in  Vaux's  Flash  Dic- 
tionary (1812)  down  is  given  as  a 
synonym  for  "  awake  " : — 

When  the  party  you  are  about  to  rob  sees  or  suspects 
your  intention,  it  IB  then  said  that  the  cow  it  down. 

Dow'sabell.  A  common  name  for  a 
sweetheart,  especially  an  unsophis- 
ticated country  girl,  in  poems  of 
Elizabethan  times.  It  is  the  FT. 
douce  et  belle,  sweet  and  beautiful. 

It  were  not  good  ...  to  cast  away  as  pretty  a 
dowsabell  as  any  could  chance  to  see  in  a  summer's  day 
— The  London  Prodigal,  IV,  i  (1605) 

Drayton  has  a  poem,  The  Ballad  of 
Dowsabell. 

Dowse  (see  also  DOUSE).  To  search 
for  water,  etc.,  with  a  divining-rod 
(g.v.),  which  is  also  called  a  dowsmg- 
rod)  and  the  practitioners  of  the  art 
dowsers.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
disputed,  but  as  the  art  was  introduced 
from  Q-ermany  (m  the  16th  cent.)  it 
may  be  connected  with  Ger.  deutent 
to  declare  or  interpret. 

Doxy.  A  tramp's  cant  word  for  his 
unmarried  "  wife  "  ;  hence,  a  mistress 
or  paramour.  In  the  West  of 
land  babies  are  called  doxies. 

Doyley.    See  DOILY. 

Dozen.  Twelve:  the  word  is  all 
that  is  left  (in  English)  of  the  Latin 
duodecim,  twelve,  the  -en  representing 
the  Latin  suffix  -ena.  A  long  dozen  is 
thirteen.  See  BAKER'S  DOZEN. 

To  talk  nineteen  to  the  dozen.  To 
talk  at  a  tremendous  rate,  or  with 
excessive  vehemence. 

D.P.  or  Dom.  Proa.  The  House  of 
Lords  (Lat.  Domus  Procerum}. 

Dra'ehentels  (Ger.  Dragon-rock). 
So  called  from  the  legend  that  it  was 
the  home  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Sieg- 
fried, the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen- 
hed. 

The  castled  crag  of  Dracbenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 

Bvr<m     Child*  Harold,  111,  55 

Draco 'nlan  Code.  One  verj  severe. 
Draco  was  an  Athenian  law-maker  of 


the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  and  the  first  to  pro- 
duce a  written  code  of  laws  for  Athens. 
As  nearly  every  violation  of  his  laws 
was  a  capital  offence,  Dema'des  the 
orator  said  **  that  Draco's  code  was 
written  in  blood." 

Draft.  A  draft  on  Aldgate  pump. 
See  ALJDGATEJ. 

Drag  in,  To.  To  introduce  a  sub- 
ject or  remark  inappropriately  or 
abruptly.  Cp.  A  PBOPOS  DE  BOTTES  ; 
NECK  AND  CROP. 

But  ichy  drag  in  Velasquez  I  It  is 
said  that  the  artist,  Whistler,  in  the 
middle  of  a  flood  of  compliments  was 
told  that  he  was  the  greatest  painter 
since  Velasquez9  and  that  his  reply 
was  the  gentle  expostulation  "  But 
why  drag  in  Velasquez  ?  "  thereby 
suggesting  that  the  remark  would 
have  been  truer  without  the  qualifi- 
cation. It  is  still  sometimes  quoted — 
either  seriously  or  with  the  object 
of  showing  up  someone's  lack  of 
modesty. 

Draggle-tail.     See  Daggle-taiL 

Drag'oman  (pi.  Dragomans).  A 
cicerone ;  a  guide  or  interpreter  to 
foreigners.  (Arab,  targuman,  an  in- 
terpreter ;  whence  tar  gum.) 

My  dragoman  had  me  completely  ha  his  power,  and  I 
resolved  to  become  independent  of  all  interpreters.— 
Saker  Albert  Nyanza,  ca  i,  p  3 

Dragon.  The  Greek  word  drakQn 
comes  from  a  verb  meaning  "  to  see," 
to  "  look  at,"  and  more  remotely  "  to 
watch  "  and  "  to  flash." 

A  dragon  is  a  fabulous  winged  croco- 
dile, usually  represented  as  of  large 
size,  with  a  serpent's  tail ;  whence 
the  words  serpent  and  dragon  are 
sometimes  interchangeable.  The 
word  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as 
the  symbol  of  sin  in  general  and 
paganism  in  particular,  the  meta- 
phor being  derived  from  Rev.  xii.  9, 
where  Satan  is  termed  "  the  great 
dragon  *'  and  Ps.  xci,  1 3,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  saints  '*  shall  trample 
the  dragon  under  their  feet."  Hence, 
in  Christian  art  the  dragon  symbolizes 
Satan  or  sin,  as  when  represented  at 
the  feet  of  Christ  and  the  virgin  Mary  ; 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  some- 
times represented  holding  a  chalice, 
from  which  a  dragon  is  issuing. 

Among  the  many  saints  who  are 
usually  pictured  with  dragons  may 
be  mentioned  St.  Michael,  St.  George, 
St.  Margaret,  Pope  Sylvester,  St. 
Samson  (Archbishop  of  Dol),  St* 
Don'atus,  St.  Clement  of  Metz;  St. 
Bomain  of  Rouen,  who  destroyed  the 
huge  dragon,  La  Gargouille^  wjhich 
ravaged  the  Seme;  St.  Philip  the 
Apostle,  who  killed  another  at  fiiera- 
pohs,  in  Phrygia ;  St.  Martha,  who 
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slew  the  terrible  dragon,  Tarasque, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  St.  Florent,  who 
killed  a  dragon  which  haunted  the 
Loire  ;  St.  Cado,  St.  Maudet,  and  St. 
Pol,  who  did  similar  feats  in  Bnttany  j 
and  St.  Keyne  of  Cornwall. 

In  classical  legend  the  idea  of 
watching  is  retained  in  the  story  of  the 
dragon  who  guards  the  golden  apples 
in  the  garden  of  the  HesperidSs  ;  and 
a  duenna  is  poetically  called  a  dragon  : 

In.  England  the  garden  of  beauty  is  kept 
By  a  dragon  of  prudery  placed  within  call 

T  Jfoore    Irteh  Mdodtot,  No.  2 

Among  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Welsh  the  dragon  was  the  national 
symbol  on  the  war  standard  ;  hence 
the  term,  Pendragon  (g.v.)  for  the  dux 
bellorum,  or  leader  in  war  (pen  «••  head 
or  chief). 

A  flying  dragon.     A  meteor. 

The  Chinese  dragon.  In  China,  a 
five-clawed  dragon  is  introduced  into 
pictures  and  embroidered  on  state 
dresses  as  an  amulet. 

The  Dragon  of  Wantley.  See  WANT- 
LEY. 

To  sow  dragons'  teeth.  To  foment 
contentions  ;  to  stir  up  strife  or  war ; 
especially  to  do  something  that  is 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  strife  but 
which  brings  it  about  later.  The 
Philistines  "  sowed  dragons'  teeth " 
when  they  took  Samson,  bound  him, 
and  put  put  his  eyes ;  the  ancient 
Britons  did  the  same  when  they  mas- 
sacred the  Danes  on  St.  Bryee's  Day, 
as  also  did  the  modern  Germans  when 
they  robbed  France  of  Alsace  Lor- 
raine. 

The  reference  is  to  the  classical 
story  of  Cadmus,  who  slew  the  dragon 
that  guarded  the  well  of  A'rSs  and 
sowed  some  of  its  teeth,  from  which 
sprang  up  the  men  called  Spartans, 
who  all  lolled  each  other  except  five, 
who  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
Thebans.  Those  teeth  which  Cadmus 
did  not  sow  came  to  the  possession  of 
JEe'tSs,  King  of  Colchis  ;  and  one  of 
the  tasks  he  enjoined  on  Jason  was  to 
BOW  them  and  slay  the  armed  warriors 
that  rose  therefrom. 

Dragon's  Hill.  A  site  in  Berkshire 
where  one  legend  has  it  that  St.  George 
killed  the  dragon.  A  bare  place  is 
shown  on  the  hill,  where  nothing  will 
grow,  and  there  the  blood  of  the  dragon 
ran  out. 

In  Saxon  annals  we  are  told  that 
Cerdio,  founder  of  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom,  slew  there  Waud  (or  Natan- 
leod,  the  people's  refuge),  the  pen- 
dragon,  with  57000  men. 

Drag'onades,  A  series  of  rehgious 
persecutions  by  Louis  XIV,  prior  to 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 


which  drovt,  many  thousand  Protes- 
tants out  of  France.  Their  object 
was  to  root  out  "  heresy  "  ;  if  the 
heretics  would  not  recant  they  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  dragoons, 
(hence  the  name)  who  were  billeted 
on  them  and  were  given  a  free  hand 
to  treat  them  in  any  way  they  liked. 

Dragoons.  So  called  because  they 
used  to  be  armed  with  dragons,  i.e 
short  muskets,  which  spouted  out  fire 
like  the  fabulous  beast  so  named.  The 
earliest  of  these  muskets  had  the  head 
of  a  dragon  wrought  on  the  muzzle. 

Drake.  The  male  of  the  duck.  The 
word  is  of  uncertain  origin  j  it  does 
not  appear  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  first 
found  in  Middle  English.  It  may  be 
connected  with  Old  High  German  enter* 
rich,  from  anut,  duck ;  the  second 
element  perhaps  representing  Old 
Norse  rehi,  a  king,  in  which  case 
"  drake "  would  mean  the  '*  duck- 
king." 

Drama.  Father  of  Danish  drama. 
Ludwig  von  Holberg  (1684r-1754). 

Father  of  French  drama.  Etienne 
Jodelle  (1532-73). 

Father  of  Greek  drama.  Thespis 
(6th  cent.  B.C.). 

Father  of  Modem  German  drama. 
Andreas  Griphius  (1616-64). 

Father  of  Spanish  drama.  Lope  de 
Ve'ga  (1562-1635). 

Dramatic  Unities.  The  three  dra- 
matic unities,  viz.  the  rules  governing 
the  so  called  "  classical  "  dramas,  are 
founded  on  Renaissance  miscon- 
ceptions of  passages  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  and  are  hence  sometimes — 
though  very  incorrectly — styled  the 
Anstotelean  Unities.  They  are,  tnat 
in  dramas  there  should  be  (l)  Unity  of 
Action,  (2)  Unity  of  Time,  and  (3) 
Unity  of  Place.  Aristotle  lays  stress 
on  (1),  meaning  that  an  organic  unity, 
or  a  logical  connexion  between  the 
successive  incidents,  is  necessary  ;  but 
(2)  was  deduced  by  Castelvetro  (1505- 
71),  the  16th  century  Italian  scholar 
and  critic,  from  the  passage  in  the 
Poetics  where  Aristotle,  in  comparing 
Epic  Poetry  and  Tragedy,  says  that 
the  former  has  no  limits  in  time  but 
the  latter 

endeavours,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  itself  to  a  single 
revolution  of  the  sun,  or  but  slightly  to  exceed  thia  limit 

— a  passage  which  was  merely  an  in- 
cidental reference  to  a  contemporary 
custom  and  was  never  intended  as  the 
enunciation  of  an  inviolable  law  of  the 
drama.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the 
Unity  of  Time,  (3)  the  Unity  of  Place 
followed  almost  perforce,  though  there 
is  not  even  a  hint  of  it  in  Aristotle. 
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The  theory  of  the  Three  Unities  was 
formulated  in  Italy  nearly  a  century 
before  it  was  taken  up  in  France 
(Cmtio,  Robortelli,  Maggi,  and  Scali- 
ger  being  the  principal  exponents), 
where  it  became,  after  much  argu- 
ment, the  corner-stoiie  of  the  literary 
drama.  The  principle  had  little  suc- 
cess in  England — despite  the  later 
championship  of  Dryden  (see  his  Essay 
on  Dramatic  Poesy),  Addison  (as  ex- 
emplified in  his  Cato},  and  others — 
and  its  first  modern  offspring  was  La 
Soptomste  (1629)  by  Mairet,  though 
it  was  not  till  Corneille's  triumph  with 
Le  Cid  (1636)  that  the  convention  of 
the  Three  Unities  can  be  said  to  have 
been  finally  adopted.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add  that  Shakespeare, 
and  every  great  dramatist  not  bound 
by  a  self -imposed  tradition,  was  with 
Aristotle  in  holding  that  so  long  as  the 
Unity  of  Action  is  observed  the  others 
do  not  matter.  Ben  Jonson's  The 
Alchemist  (1610)  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
example  of  the  small  class  of  English 
plays  in  which  the  Unities  of  Place  and 
Time  have  been  purposely  adhered  to. 

Dram'atis  Perso'nse.  The  charac- 
ters of  a  drama,  novel,  or  (by  exten- 
sion), of  actual  transaction. 

Dra'pier's  Letters.  A  series  of  letters 
written  by  Dean  Swift  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  published  in  1724,  advis- 
ing them  not  to  take  the  copper  money 
coined  by  William  Wood.  The  patent 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  George  I 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  the  king's  mistress,  and 
Wood  and  the  Duchess  were  to  share 
the  profits  (40  per  cent.).  These  letters, 
which  were  signed  "  M.  B.  Drapier," 
crushed  the  infamous  job  and  the 
patent  was  cancelled. 

Drat  'em.  A  variant  of  Od  rot  'em ! 
"  Od  "  (?.v.)  being  a  minced  form  of 
"  God,"  and  the  vowel  showing  the 
same  modification  as  in  "  Gad  1  "  or 
"  Gadzooks  1  " 

Draupnir.  Odin's  magic  ring,  from 
which  every  ninth  night  dropped  eight 
rings  equal  In  size  and  beauty  to  it 
self.  It  was  fashioned  by  the  dwarfs. 

Draw.  A  draion  game,  battle,  etc. 
One  in  which  the  result  is  in  doubt, 
neither  side  having  achieved  success: 
perhaps  so  called  from  a  battle  in 
which  the  troops  on  both  sides  are 
draion  off,  neither  side  claiming  the 
victory. 

A  good  draw.  A  first-rate  attrac- 
tion— "  Performing  elephants  are  al- 
ways '  a  good  draw  *  at  circuses."  The 
noun  also  may  mean  a  drawn  game, 
or  the  result  of  drawing  lots,  eta 


Draw  it  milS  I  Don't  exaggerate  i 
don't  make  your  remarks  (or  actions, 
as  the  case  may  be)  stronger  than 
necessary.  The  allusion  is  to  beer  ; 
just  as  we  talk  of  remarks  being  highly 
flavoured,  of  strong  language,  of  spicy 
words. 

Hanged,  drawn,  and  Quartered. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  phrase  should 
read  Draion,  hanged,  and  quartered; 
for  the  allusion  is  to  the  sentence 
formerly  passed  on  those  convicted  of 
high  treason,  which  was  that  they 
should  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution on  a  hurdle  or  at  a  horse's  tail 
instead  of  being  carried  or  allowed  to 
walk,  then  hanged,  and  then  quartered. 

Later,  drawing,  or  disembowelling, 
the  criminal  was  added  to  the  punish- 
ment after  the  hanging  and  before  the 
quartering,  and  it  was  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  the  "  drawn  "  in  the  phrase 
referred  to  this  process  instead  of  to 
the  earlier  one.  Thus  the  sentence  on 
Sir  William  Wallace  was  that  he  should 
be  drawn  (detrahatur)  from  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  to  the  Tower,  then 
hanged  (suspendatur),  then  disem- 
bowelled or  drawn  (devaletur),  then 
beheaded  and  quartered  (decolletur  et 
decapitetur). 

Lord  KUenborongh  used  to  say  to  those  condemned, 
*'  You  axe  drawn  on  hurdles  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  you  are  to  be  hanged,  but  not  till  you  are  dead  , 
for,  while  still  living  your  body  is  to  be  taken  down,  your 
bowels  torn  out  and  burnt  before  your  face  your  head 
is  then  cut  off,  and  your  body  divided  Into  four  quarters 
—Gentleman'*  Magazine,  1803 

To  draw  a  bead  on  somebody.  To 
take  aim  at  him  with  a  rifle  or  re- 
volver. The  "  bead "  referred  to  is 
part  of  the  sighting  apparatus. 

To  draw  a  badger*    See  BADGER. 

To  draw  a  furrow.  To  plough  or 
draw  a  plough  through  a  field  so  as  to 
make  a  furrow. 

To  draw  a  person  out*  To  entice  a 
person  to  speak  on  any  subject,  to 
obtain  information,  or  with  the  in- 
tention of  ridiculing  him. 

To  draw  amiss.  To  take  the  wrong 
direction.  A  hunting  term,  to  draw 
meaning  to  follow  scent. 

To  draw  blank.  To  meet  with  fail- 
ure in  one's  pursuit.  The  allusion  is 
to  sportsmen  drawing  "  a  covert  and 
finding  no  game.  To  draw  a  blank 
refers  to  having  no  luck  in  a  lottery  5 
sweepstake,  etc. 

To  draw  the  cork.  To  give  one  a 
bloody  nose.  Cp.  CLARET. 

To  draw  the  K%ng*s  (or  Queers)  pic- 
ture. To  coin  false  money. 

To  draw  the  nail.  To  release  oije- 
self  from  a  vow.  It  was  a  custom  in 
Cheshire  when  people  agreed  to  do 
something,  or  to  abstain  from  some* 
thing,  say  drinking  beer,  fchey 
tered  the  vow  by  drivrag  a  nap  i 
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tree,  swearing  to  keep  their  vow  as 
long  as  it  remained  there.  If  they 
wished  to  retract,  the  nail  was 
withdrawn  and  the  vow  thereby  was 
cancelled. 

To  draw  rein.  To  pull  up  short,  to 
check  one's  course. 

To  draw  the  hne  To  set  a  definite 
limit  beyond  which  one  refuses  to  go  ; 
to  impose  a  restriction  on  one's  be- 
haviour from  fear  of  going  too  far. 
"  He  was  utterly  unprincipled,  but  he 
drew  the  line  at  blackmail,"  le.  he 
would  stop  short  at  blackmail,  he 
would  not  blackmail  anyone. 

To  draw  a  bow  at  a  venture  ;  to  draw 
'  bow.  See  Bow. 


Drawback.  Something  to  set  against 
the  profits  or  advantages  of  a  concern. 
In  commerce,  it  is  duty  charged  on 
goods  paid  back  again  when  the  goods 
are  exported. 

It  is  only  on  goods  Into  -which  dutiable  commodities 
have  entered  in  large  proportion  and  obvious  ways  that 
drawbacks  are  allowed — S  George  Protection  or  Free 
Trade  !<&  is. 

Draw'canslr.  A  burlesque  tyrant  in 
Buckingham's  Rehearsal  (1671) ;  hence, 
a  blustering  braggart.  The  character 
was  a  caricature  of  Dryden's  Almanzor 
(Conquest  of  Granada).  Drawcansir's 
opening  speech  (he  has  only  three) 
is: — 

He  that  dares  drink,  and  for  that  drink  dares  die, 
AT"?,  knowing  this,  dares  yet  drink  on,  am  I 

Rehearsal,  iv,  L 

which  parodies  Almanzor's ; — 

He  who  dares  lore,  and  for  that  love  must  die, 
Arid,  knowing  this,  dares  yet  love  on,  am  I, 

//  Conquetl  of  Granada,  IV,  itt. 

Cp.  BATES,  BOBADIL. 

Drawing-room.  A  room  to  which 
ladies  withdraw  or  retire  after  dinner. 
Also  a  levee  where  ladies  are  presented 
to  the  sovereign. 

Drawlatch.  An  old  name  for  a 
robber,  a  housebreaker  ;  i.e.  one  who 
entered  by  drawing  up  the  latch  with 
the  string  provided  for  the  purpose 
and  stole  all  he  could  carry  away  with 
him* 

Dreadnought.  The  name  given  to  a 
large  battleship  (17,900  tons)  in  the 
British  Navy,  built  in  1906,  and  hence 
to  the  class  of  which  it  was  the  earliest. 
The  name  was  an  old  one  in  the  navy, 
and  had  been  in  use  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time. 

The  Seamen's  Hospital  at  Green- 
wich (founded  in  1821)  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Dreadnought  Hospital,  be- 
cause it  was  originally  housed  m  the 
Thames  on  an  old  man-of-war  of  this 
name.  It  was  drawn  ashore  in  1870. 

Dream'er.  The  Immortal  Dreamer. 
John  Bunyan  (1628-88). 


Dreams,  The  Gates  of.  There  are 
two,  viz  that  of  ivory  and  that  of 
horn.  Dreams  which  delude  pass 
through  the  Ivory  Gate,  those  which 
come  true  pass  through  the  Gate  of 
Horn. 

That  children  dream  not  the  first  half-year ;  that  men 
dream  not  in  some  countries,  with  many  more,  are  unto 
me  sick  men's  dreams ,  dreams  out  of  the  ivory  gate,  and 
visions  before  midnight. — Sir  Thot  Browne  On  Dreamt 

This  fancy  depends  upon  two  puns : 
ivory  in  Greek  is  eUphas,  and  the  verb 
elephairo  means  "  to  cheat  with  empty 
hopes  "  ;  the  Greek  for  horn  is  keras, 
and  the  verb  karanod  means  "to  ac- 
complish." 

Anchi'ses  dismisses  JEne'as  through 
the  ivor^  gate,  on  quitting  the  in- 
fernal regions,  to  indicate  the  unreality 
of  his  vision. 

Bunt  gemtase  somnl  portse  •  quorum  alters-  fertur 
Cornea,  qua.  veris  facffls  datur  eritus  umbris , 
Altera  candenti  perfeota  nitens  elepbanto , 
Bed  falsa  ad  ooelum  mittunt  insomnia  manes 

Virgil    JEneid,  vi,  894-97. 

Dreng.  An  ancient  Northumbrian 
term  (from  Danish)  for  a  free  tenant 
who  held  his  land  by  a  tenure  dating 
from  before  the  Conquest.  It  occurs 
in  Domesday  Book. 

Dress.  A  dressing  down.  Usually,  a 
thorough  good  talking  to,  a  lashing 
with  the  tongue ;  but  used  also  of  a 
physical  drubbing ;  a  "  hiding."  To 
dress  a  horse  down  is  to  curry  it,  rub 
it,  and  comb  it.  To  dress  ore  is  to 
break  it  up,  crush  it,  and  powder  it  in 
the  stamping  mill. 

To  dress  one's  jacket  for  him.  The 
same  as  "  To  dust,  etc."  See  DUST. 

Dreyfusard'j  Drey'fusite.  An  advo- 
cate of  the  innocence  of  Oapt.  Aliped 
Dreyfus,  an  officer  of  the  French 
artillery  of  Jewish  descent,  who  was 
convicted  in  1894  on  a  charge  of  having 
betrayed  military  secrets,  degraded 
and  sent  to  Devil's  Island.  In  1899 
the  first  trial  was  annulled.  He  was 
brought  back  to  France,  retried,  and 
again  condemned,  but  shortly  after- 
wards pardoned,  though  it  was  not 
until  1914  that  he  was  finally  and 
completely  rehabilitated. 

Drink.  Drink-money.  A  "  tip  "  ;  a 
small  gratuity  to  be  spent  on  drinking 
the  health  of  the  giver ;  a  pourboire 
(Fr.,  for  drink). 

Drinking  horns.  In  the  East  drink- 
ing cups  made  of  rhinoceros  horn  used 
to  be  specially  valued,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  sweat  if  they  contained 
any  poison.  In  the  North  those  made 
of  narwhal  tusk  were  considered  the 
best,  for  they  were  held  to  counteract 
any  poisonous  effects. 

Drinking  of  hedths.  See  GABBARA  ; 
HEALTH. 
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Drive 


Drop 


It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me.  It  is 
something  that  is  almost  essential  to 
my  well-being  or  happiness ;  some- 
thing very  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown. 

Shakespeare  '  At  Ton  Like  It,  v,  1 

One  must  drink  as  one  brews.  One 
must  take  the  consequences  of  his 
actions  ;  "as  one  makes  his  bed  so 
must  he  lie  in  it." 

I  am  grieved  it  should  be  said  he  is  my  brother,  and 
take  these  courses     well,  as  he  brews,  so  shall  he  drink. 
— Jomon    Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  ii,  1 

The  big  drink.  An  American  ex- 
pression for  any  large  stretch  of  water, 
such  as  the  Atlantic  (cp.  HERRING- 
POND)  or  the  Mississippi. 

Those  who  drink  beer  will  think  beer* 
A.  saying  attributed  to  Warburton, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  (1698-1779). 
Some  non-teetotaller  parodied  it  with 
"  And  those  that  drink  water  will 
f.hfnlr  water  " — suggesting  that  what- 
ever might  be  said  of  the  thoughts 
of  a  beer-drinker  those  of  a  teetotaller 
had  very  little  strength  in  them. 

To  drink  at  Fre&nan's  Quay.  To 
get  one's  drink  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense. It  is  said  that  at  one  time  all 
porters  and  carmen  calling  at  Free- 
man's Quay,  near  London  Bridge,  had 
a  pot  of  beer  given  them  gratis,  but 
the  explanation  is  scarcely  necessary 
and  probably  untrue. 

To  drink  deep.  To  drink  heavily, 
to  excess,  or  habitually.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  expression  metaphorically  : — 

Cant  It  it  pass  against  TUB, 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  ottr  possession ;  .  .  . 
And  to  the  cotters  of  the  king  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year     Thus  runs  the  till. 

Ely  This  would  drink  deep 

Cant.  *Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all 

JSewy  V,  I,  i 

To  drink  like  a  fish.  To  drink 
abundantly  or  excessively.  Many  fish 
swim  with  their  mouths  open,  thus 
appearing  to  be  continually  drinking. 
The  expression  is  found  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 

To  dnnk  the  cup  of  sorrow,  etc.  See 
GUP. 

To  drink  the  waters.  To  take  medi- 
cinal waters,  especially  at  a  spa. 

Annandale,  when  he  learned  that  Ms  two  accomplices 
had  turned  approvers,  retired  to  Bath,  and  pretended  to 
drink  the  waters. — Macaulay  Sittory  of  England,  ch.  xvt 

Drive.  He  is  driving  pigs,  or  driv- 
ing pigs  to  market.  Said  of  one  who  is 
snoring,  because  the  grunt  of  a  pig 
resembles  the  snore  of  a  sleeper. 

To  drive  a  good  bargain.  To  exact 
more  than  is  quite  equable. 

Heaven  would  no  bargain  for  its  blessings  drive  — 
Drydtn.  Attrxa  Eedux,  i,  187. 

To  drive  a  quill.    See  QuirxDRivEits. 

To  drive  a  roaring  trade.  To  do  a 
brisk  business.  The  allusion  is  to  a 
coachman  who  drives  so  fast  that  his 
horses  pant  and  roar  for  breath. 


To  drive  the  sunne  through  the  hanks 
of  yarn.  To  spoil  what  has  been  pain- 
fully done  ;  to  squander  thrift.  In 
Scotland,  the  yarn  wrought  in  the 
winter  (called  the  gude-unfe's  thrift)  is 
laid  down  by  the  burn-side  to  bleach, 
and  is  thus  exposed  to  damage  from 
passing  animals,  such  as  a  herd  of 
pigs,  which  may  stray  over  them  and 
do  a  vast  amount  of  harm. 

To  let  dnve.  To  attack  ;  to  fall 
foul  of.  A  Gallicism.  "  Se  laisser  alter 
a  .  .  ." — i.e.  to  go  without  restraint. 

Thou  fcnowest  my  old  ward  ,  here  I  [Falstaff]  lay,  and 
thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  driy* 
at  me.— Skakapeare  1  Henry  IV.  ii,  4 

What  are  you  driving  at  ?  What  do 
you  want  to  prove  ?  What  do  you 
want  me  to  infer  ? 

Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself 
be  fat.  Henry  Brooke,  in  his  Gustavus 
Vasa  (1739),  says*  "Who  rules  o'er 
free-men  should  himself  be  free  *'  ;  Dr. 
Johnson  parodied  the  line — and  the 
sentiment,  with  which  he  did  not 
agree — with  the  above  (Boswell,  1784). 

Driver  of  Europe  (Le  Cocher  de 
I' Europe).  So  the  Empress  of  Russia 
used  to  call  the  Due  de  Choiseul  (1719- 
85),  minister  of  Louis  XV,  because 
he  had  spies  all  over  Europe,  and  thus 
ruled  its  political  cabals. 

Droit  d'Aubaine.  Aubain  (Fr.) 
means  "  alien,"  and  droit  d'aubaine 
the  "  right  over  an  alien's  property." 
In  France  the  king  was  entitled,  at  the 
death  of  foreign  residents  (except 
Swiss  and  Scots),  to  all  their  movable 
estates,  a  right  that  was  not  finally 
abolished  till  1819. 

Had  I  tied  that  night  of  an  indigestion,  the  whole  world 
could  not  have  suspended  the  effects  of  the  droiit  d'aubaine. 
my  shirts  and  black  pair  of  breeches,  portmanteau  and  all, 
must  have  gone  to  the  king  of  France  — /Sterne  Senti- 
mental Journey  (Intro ) 

Dro'mio.  The  brothers  Dromio.  Two 
brothers  exactly  alike,  who  served  two 
brothers  exactly  alike,  and  the  mis- 
takes of  masters  and  men  form  the  fun 
of  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors, 
based  on  the  M encech'mi  of  Plautus. 

Drone.  The  male  of  the  bee,  which 
does  no  work  but  lives  on  the  labours 
of  the  worker-bees  ;  hence,  a  sluggard, 
an  idle  person  who  lives  on  the  work 
or  means  of  another. 

The  three  lower  pipes  of  a  bagpipe 
are  called  the  drones,  because  they 
produce  an  unchanging,  monotonous 
bass  humming  like  that  of  a  bee. 

Drop.  A  drop  in  one's  eye.  Not 
exactly  intoxicated,  but  having  had 
quite  enough. 

We  are  na  fou,  we're  nae  that  fen, 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e  1 

Burns  •  WWi*  Brewfd  a  P«dfc  o'  Jforf, 

A  drop   in  the  ocean*     An  mlmi- 
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Drown 


Drum 


tesimal  (quantity  ;  something  that 
scarcely  counts  or  matters  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole. 

A  drop  of  the  cratur.    See  CBEA.TUBE. 

A  dropping  fire.  An  irregular  fu- 
sillade from  small-arms,  machine 
guns,  etc. 

Drop  serene.  An  old  name  for 
amauro'sis,  a  disease  of  the  optic 
nerve,  causing  "blindness,  without 
affecting  the  appearance  of  the  eye. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  it  was 
caused  "by  a  transparent,  watery 
humour  distilling  on  the  nerve*  The 
name  is  the  English  form  of  the  Lat. 
gutta  serena. 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  these  orbs 
Paradise  Loit,  III,  25 


Prince  Rupert's  drops.    See  RUPERT 
To  drop  across.     To  encounter  acci- 
dentally or  casually. 

I  happened  to  drop  across  Jones  when  I  was  oat  .  It 
was  quite  a  surprise 

To  drop  an  acquaintance.  To  allow 
the  acquaintanceship  to  lapse  by 
quietly  ceasing  to  visit  him,  reply  to 
his  letters,  etc.  ;  to  give  him  up. 

To  drop  ^n.  To  make  a  casual  call, 
not  invited  ;  to  pay  an  informal  visit. 

To  drop  off.  "  Friends  drop  off," 
fall  away  gradually.  "  To  drop  off  to 
sleep,"  to  fall  asleep  (especially  in 
weariness  or  sickness). 

To  take  a  drop.  A  euphemism  for 
taking  what  the  drinker  chooses  to 
call  by  that  term.  It  may  be  any- 
thing from  a  sip  to  a  Dutchman's 
draught  (<?v.). 

To  take  a  drop  too  much.  To  be  in- 
toxicated. If  it  is  the  "  last  straw 
which  breaks  the  camel's  back,"  it  is 
the  drop  too  much  which  produces 
intoxication. 

To  take  one's  drops.  To  drink  spirits 
in  private. 

Drown.  Drouming  men  catch  at 
straws.  Persons  in  desperate  circum- 
stances cling  in  hope  to  trifles  wholly 
inadequate  to  rescue  or  even  help 
them. 

To  drown  the  miller.    See  MILLER. 

Drows.    See  TROWS. 

Drug.  See  DOPE,  A  drug  in  the 
market.  Something  not  called  for, 
which  no  one  will  buy.  Anything  with 
which  a  trader  is  overstocked  and 
cannot  dispose  of  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  business  is  said  to  be  "  a  drug  in 
the  market,"  probably  because  its 
movements  are  so  very  sluggish,  as 
are  those  of  a  person  who  has  been 
drugged. 

Druid.  A  member  of  the  ancient 
Gaulish  and  British  order  of  priests, 
teachers  of  religion,  magicians,  or 
sorcerers.  The  word  is  the  Lat. 


drmdce  or  druides  (always  plural), 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  Old  Irish 
drw  and  Gaelic  draoi.  The  druidic 
cult  presents  many  difficulties,  and 
practically  our  only  literary  sources 
of  knowledge  of  it  are  Pliny  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Ofesar,  whence  we 
learn  that  the  rites  of  the  Druids  were 
conducted  in  oak-groves  and  that  they 
regarded  the  oak  and  the  mistletoe 
with  peculiar  veneration  ;  that  they 
studied  the  stars  and  nature  generally  ; 
that  they  believed  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  dealt  in  "magic." 
Their  distinguishing  badge  was  a  ser- 
pent's egg  (see  below),  to  which  very 
powerful  properties  were  credited. 
The  order  seems  to  have  been  highly 
organized,  and  according  to  Strabo 
every  chief  had  his  druid,  and  every 
chief  druid  was  allowed  a  guard  of 
thirty  men. 

In  Butler's  Hudtiras  (III,  i)  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the 

Money  by  the  Druids  borrowed, 
In  t'other  world  to  be  restored 

This  refers  to  a  legend  recorded  by 
one  Patricius  (?  St.  Patrick)  to  the 
effect  that  the  Druids  were  wont  to 
borrow  money  to  be  repaid  in  the  life 
to  come.  His  words  are,  "  Druidcs 
pecumam  mutuo  accnpiebant  vn  pos- 
tenor  e  vita  redditun." 

On  account  of  the  inferred  con- 
nexion between  B  the  Druids  and  the 
bards  the  name  is  still  kept  in  use  by 
the  Welsh  Bistedfodds,  and  it  is  with 
this  sense  that  Collins  employed  at  in 
his  eulogy  on  Thomson:  — 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 

Umted  Ancient  Order  of  Druids.  A 
secret  benefit  society  founded  in 
London  in  1781.  It  now  has  lodges, 
or  "  groves  "  as  they  are  called,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Druids1  egg.  This  wonderful 
egg  was  hatched  by  the  joint  labour  of 
several  serpents,  and  was  buoyed  into 
the  air  by  their  hissing.  The  person 
who  caught  it  had  to  ride  off  at  full 
speed,  to  avoid  being  stung  to  death  ; 
but  the  possessor  was  sure  to  prevail 
in  every  contest,  and  to  be  courted  by 
those  in  power.  Pliny  says  he  haa 
seen  one  of  them,  and  that  it  was 
about  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
apple. 

DruJ.    See  AHRIMAN. 

Drum.  A  popular  name  in  the  18th 
century  —  and  later  —  for  a  crowded 
evening  party,  so  called  from  its  noise 
with,  perhaps,  a  side  allusion  to  the 
t>ea,-7cettle  and 


This  Is  a  riotous  assembly  of  fashionable  people,  of 
both  sexes,  at  a  private  house,  consisting  of  some  hun- 
dreds, not  unaptly  stiled  a  drum,  from  the  noise  and 
emptiness  of  the  entertainment.—  SmoUeU  •  Advice,  a 
Satire  (1746) 


Drummers 


Dry 


John  (or  Jack)  Drum's  entertainment. 
Turning  an  unwelcome  guest  out  of 
doors. 

0  1  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his  dram , 
he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for  't.  When  your  lordship 
sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  In  *t,  and  to  what  metal  this 
counterfeit  lump  of  ore  xrill  be  melted,  If  you  give  Mm  not 
John  Drum's  entertainment,  your  inclining  cannot  be 
removed  —Sliatetpeart  AU'i  Well,  IB.  6 

r  Macston  wrote  a  comedy  with  the 
title  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment 
(1600),  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  satirized  Ben  Jonson. 

Drum  ecclesiastic.  The  pulpit 
cushion,  often  vigorously  thumped  by 
what  are  termed  "  rousing  preachers/' 

When  Gospel  trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-eared  root,  to  battle  sounded , 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick 

Butler    EtuWr<u,I,L 

Drum-head  court-martial.  One  held 
in  haste ;  like  a  court-martial  sum- 
moned on  the  field  round  the  big  drum 
to  deal  summarily  with  an  offender. 

Drummers.  An  Americanism  for 
commercial  travellers,  their  vocation 
being  to  collect  customers  as  a  re- 
cruiting officer  "  drums  up  "  recruits. 

'  Drum'mond  Light.  The  limelight. 
So  named  from  the  inventor,  Captain 
Thomas  Drummond,  B.E.,  about 
1825. 

Wisdom  thinks,  and  makes  a  solar  Lrumnumd  ZiffM 
of  a  point  of  dull  llme.^— Cfo&{0  Entering  oti  Jbift,  p  211 

Drumsticks.  Legs,  especially  very 
thin  ones,  or  the  leg  of  a  cooked  fowl. 

Drunk.  Drunk  as  a  fiddler.  The 
reference  is  to  the  fiddler  at  wakes, 
fairs,  and  on  board  ship,  who  used  to 
be  paid  in  liquor  for  playing  to  the 
dancers. 

Drunk  as  a  lord.  Before  the  great 
temperance  movement  set  in,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  those 
who  could  afford  to  drink  thought  it 
quite  comme  ilfaut  to  drink  two,  three, 
or  even  more  bottles  of  port  wine  for 
dinner,  and  few  dinners  ended  with- 
out placing  the  guests  under  the  table 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  intoxication ; 
hence  the  expression. 

Drunk  as  CJdoe.  Chloe  was  the  cob- 
bler's wife  of  Linden  Grove,  to  whom 
Prior,  the  poet,  was  attached.  She 
was  notorious  for  her  drinking  habits. 

Drunk  as  David's  sow.  See  DAVY'S 
Sow. 

Chaucer  has  drunk  as  a  mouse, 
Wilson  (1553)  drunk  as  a  ratt 
Massmger  drunk  as  a  beggar ;  other 
common  similes  are  drunk  as  a  tinker, 
and  drunk  as  a  boiled  owl,  or  "as 
an  owl." 

Drunkard's  cloak.  A  tub  with  holes 
for  the  arms  to  pass  through,  used  in 
the  17th  century  for  drunkards  and 
scolds  by  way  of  punishment. 


Drunken  Parliament,  The.  The 
Parliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh, 
January  1st,  1661,  of  which  Burnet 
says  the  members  "  were  almost  per- 
petually drunk." 

Drunkenness.  It  was  an  ancient 
notion  that  men  in  their  cups  exhibited 
the  vicious  qualities  of  beasts.  JSTash, 
in  his  Pierce  Penilesse  (1592),  describee 
seven  degrees  of  drunkenness: — (1) 
the  Ape-drunk,  who  leaps  and  sings  ; 
(2)  the  Lwn-drunk,  who  is  quarrel- 
some ;  (3)  the  Swine-drunk,  who  is 
sleepy  and  puking;  (4)  the  Sheep- 
drunk,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  but 
unable  to  speak  ;  (5)  the  Martin- 
drunk,  who  drinks  himself  sober  again 
— Martin  was  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
monkey;  (6)  the  Goat-drunk,  who  is 
lascivious ;  and  (7)  the  Fox-drunk, 
who  is  crafty,  like  a  Dutchman  in  his 
cups*  Barclay  in  his  Ship  of  Fools 
(1508)  had  a  similar  list: — 

Some  sowe  dronke,  swaloynge  mete  without  measure 
Some  mawdelayne  dronke,  xnournynge  lewdly  and  hye 
Some  are  Ape  dronke  fall  of  laughter  and  of  teyes 

Cp.  MATJDUN. 

Drury  Lane.  This  famous  London 
street  (and,  consequently,  the  theatre) 
is  named  from  Drury  House,  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII  by  Sir  William 
Drury.  It  stood  on  a  site  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  Aldwych.  The 
theatre  is  the  fourth  of  the  name,  the 
first  having  been  opened  in  1663. 

Dru'ses.  A  people  and  sect  of  Syria, 
living  about  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Libanus.  Their  faith  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospel, 
the  Koran,  and  Sufism.  They  offer  up 
their  devotions  both  in  mosques  and 
churches,  worship  the  images  of  saints, 
and  yet  observe  the  fast  of  Bam'adan. 
Their  name  is  probably  from  that  of 
their  first  apostle,  Ismail  Darazi,  or 
Durzi  (llth  century  A.D.). 

Dry.  Thirsty.  Hence  to  drink  is 
to  "  wet  your  whistle  "  (i.e.  throat)  ; 
and  malt  liquor  is  called  "  heavy  wet." 

Dry  goods.  Merchandise  such  as 
cloth,  stuffs,  silks,  laces,  and  drapery 
in  general,  as  opposed  to  groceries. 

Dry  lodgings.  An  old  expression 
for  sleeping  accommodation  without 
board.  Gentlemen  who  took  their 
meals  at  clubs  lived  in  "  dry  lodg- 
ings." 

Dry  Lodginge  of  seven  -creeks,  £0  4s  Id.— Scow  Old 
Mortality  <Intr  Bob  Patterson  deb  to  Margaret  Chxys- 
tate> 

Dry  nurse.  When  a  superior  officer 
does  not  know  his  duty,  and  is  in- 
structed in  it  by  an  inferior  officer,  fee 
is  said  to  be  dry  nursed.  S'he  inferior 
nurses  the  superior,  as  a  dry  nttacse 
rears  an  infant. 
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Dry  shave.  A  shave  without  soap- 
ing the  face  ;  to  scrape  the  face  with 
a  piece  of  iron  hoop  ,  to  scratch  the 
face  ;  to  box  it  and  bruise  it. 

The  fellow  will  get  a  dry  shave 
Peter  Pindar    Great  Cry  and  Little  Wool,  Ep  1. 
I'll  shave  her,  like  a  punished  soldier,  dry 

Peter  Pindar     The  Lousvid,  canto  1L 

&ry  wine.  Opposed  to  sweet  or 
fruity  wine.  In  sweet  wine  some  of 
the  sugar  is  not  yet  decomposed  ;  in 
dry  wine  all  the  sugar  has  been  con- 
verted into  alcohol.  In  the  same  way 
we  speak  of  a  dry  biscuit  as  opposed 
to  a  sweet  biscuit. 

Dry'ad.  In  classical  mythology,  a 
tree-nymph  (Gr.  drus,  a  tree)  who  was 
supposed  to  live  in  the  trees  and  die 
when  the  trees  died.  Eurydlce,  the 
wife  of  Orpheus  the  poet,  was  a  dryad. 
Also  called  "hamadryads  (Or.  hama, 
with). 

Dry'asdust.  The  name  given  by 
Scott  to  the  fictitious  "  reverend  Doc- 
tor," a  learned  pundit,  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  prefaces,  etc.,  of  many 
of  his  novels:  hence,  a  heavy,  plod- 
ding author,  very  prosy,  very  dull,  and 
very  learned  ;  an  antiquary 

The  Prussian  Dryasdust,  otherwise  an  honest  fellow, 
and  not  afraid  of  labour,  excels  all  other  Dryasdusts  yet 
known  He  writes  big  books  wanting  in  almost 

every  quality »  and  does  not  even  give  an  Index  to  them. 
— CarlyU. 

Du'alism.  A  system  of  philosophy 
which  refers  all  things  that  exist  to 
two  ultimate  principles,  such  as  Des- 
cartes' Thought  (res  cogitans)  and  Ex- 
tension (res  extensa],  or — in  the  theo- 
logical sense — good  and  evil.  In  mod- 
ern philosophy  it  is  opposed  to  monism 
(#.v.),  and  insists  that  the  creator  and 
creation,  mind  and  body,  are  distinct 
entities. 

Dub  (A.S.  dubbian).  To  make  a 
knight  by  giving  him  a  blow  (probably 
from  O.Fr.  aduber,  or  adober,  to 
strike),  the  idea  being  that  the  box  on 
the  ear  received  by  the  neophyte  in 
the  ancient  ceremony  of  knighting  was 
the  last  he  would  receive,  as  he  would 
henceforth  be  free  to  maintain  his  own 
honour.  The  present  ceremony  is  to 
tap  the  shoulder  with  a  sword. 

Dub  Up.  Pay  down  the  money ; 
"  fork  out !  "  Another  form  of  dup 
(g.v.),  do  up. 

Dubglas.  According  to  the  Historia 
Bnttonum  by  Nennms  (about  800 
A.D.),  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  of  King  Arthur's  twelve  great 
battles  were  fought  on  this  river. 
Nennius  places  it  in  Lmnuis  &.e.  Lind- 
sey,  Lincolnshire)  ,  but,  as  is  the  case 
In  all  Arthurian  topography,  its  prob- 
able site  is  matter  for  co^ecture. 


Dublin.  True  as  the  De'il  ^s  ^n  Dubhn 
city.  See  DEVIL. 

Due 'at.  A  piece  of  money  first 
coined  in  1140  by  Roger  II  of  Sicily 
as  Duke  of  the  duchy  (ducato)  of 
Apulia.  This  was  a  silver  coin.  In 
1284  the  Venetians  struck  a  gold  com 
with  the  legend  Sit  t^b^,  Chnste,  datus, 
quern  tu  regis,  iste  ducatus  (may  this 
duchy  which  you  rule  be  devoted  to 
you,  0  Christ)",  and  through  this  the 
name,  already  in  use,  gained  wider 
currency.  The  ducat  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
is  the  Spanish  coin,  valued  at  about 
6s.  80. 

Duchess.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a 
duke ;  in  slang  use  contracted  to 
dutch,  and  applied  to  the  elderly  wife 
of  a  coster,  as  in  the  song  '*  My  old 
dutch." 

Duck.  A  contraction  of  duck's  egg 
(see  betoiv)  or,  0,  in  cricket. 

A  lame  duck.  A  stock-jobber  or 
dealer  who  will  not,  or  cannot,  pay  his 
losses.  He  has  to  "  waddle  out  of  the 
alley  like  a  lame  duck  " 

"  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  Mr   Sedley's  affairs 
He's  been  dabbling  on  his  own  account  I  fear  .         and 
unless  I  see  Amelia's  ten  thousand  down  you  don't 
marrv  her     I'll   have  no  lame  duck's  daughter  in  my 
family  "— Thackeray     Vanity  fair.  ch.  JdIL 

Duck  Lane.  Duck  Lane  (now  Duke 
Street,  leading  from.  Little  Britain  to 
Long  Lane,  in  the  City  of  London),  in 
Queen  Anne's  tune  was  famous  for  its 
second-hand  bookstalls ;  it  was  the 
Charing  Cross  Road  of  the  period. 

ScotLsts  and  Thorolsts  cow  in  peace  remain 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck  Lane, 

Peps     Ettay  on  Crlttcitm. 

Duclc's  egg.  In  cricket  a  score  of  0 
— i.e.  no  score  at  all ;  the  cipher  on 
the  sheet  resembling  an  egg.  To  break 
one's  duetts  egg,  or  one's  duck,  is,  of 
course,  to  make  one  run  or  more. 

Ducks  and  Drakes.  The  ricochet- 
ting  or  rebounding  of  a  stone  thrown 
from  the  hand  to  skim  along  the  sur- 
face of  a  pond  or  river.  To  'play  ducks 
and  drahes  unth  one's  money  is  to  throw 
it  away  carelessly  and  just  on  amuse- 
ment, or  for  the  sake  of  watching  it 
go  and  making  a  splash. 

What  figured  slates  are  best  to  make 
On  watery  surface  duck  and  drake 

Sutler     Hudibras,  11,  3 

Mr.  Locke  Harper  found  out,  a  month  aft«r  his  mar* 
riage,  that  somebody  had  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  his 
wife's  money —ZHttoTi  M  Oraik.  AgatiM's  Husband, 
ch  MHJ. 

Like  a  dy^ng  duck  ^n  a  thunderstorm. 
Quite  chop-fallen,  very  woebegone. 

Duett sfoot  Lane.  A  lane  m  the  City 
of  London  leading  from  Laurence 
Pountney  Hill  to  Upper  Thames 
Street.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Duke's  Foot 
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Lane,  i.e.  the  footpath  of  the  Dukes  of 
Suffolk,  whose  manor  house  was  there  ; 
but  in  the  17th  century  it  was  known 
as  Duyfield  Lane,  and  later  as  Ducks- 
field  and  Duxford  Lane. 

Dud.  Something  or  somebody  that 
is  useless  or  a  failure.  The  word  be- 
came very  common  during  the  Great 
War,  when  it  was  applied  to  shells 
that  did  not  explode,  inefficient 
officers,  unworkable  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism, etc.  Its  origin  is  not  known. 
Dut.  dood  means  dead,  but  no  con- 
nexion between  this  and  dud  has  been 
traced. 

Dude.  A  masher.  One  who  renders 
himself  conspicuous  by  affectation  of 
dress,  manners,  and  speech.  The  word 
was  invented  in  America  about  1883, 
and  soon  became  popular  in  London. 

I  should  Just  as  soon  expect  to  see  Mercutio  smoke  a 
cigarette  as  to  find  Mm  ambling  about  the  stage  with  the 
rofndng  manners  of  a  dude. — Jefferson  Century  Maga- 
zine, January,  1890 

Dudgeon.  The  handle  of  a  dagger, 
at  one  time  made  of  boxwood  root, 
called  "  dudgeon-wood  "  ;  a  dagger 
with  such  a  handle.  Shakespeare  says, 

I  see  thee  still , 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood* 
Which  was  not  so  before 

Shakespeare  •  Macbeth  II,  1. 

As  a  dagger  with  a  wooden  handle 
was  considered  very  inferior  to  one 
with  ivory  or  inlaid  handle,  dudgeon 
came  to  be  used  as  a  contemptuous 
expression,  signifying  poor  sort  of 
stuff,  trash ;  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  connexion  between  this 
word  and  the  dudgeon  which  implies 
resentment  or  angry  feelings. 

Dud'man  and  Ramhead.  When 
Dudman  and  Ramhead  meet.  Never. 
Dudman  and  Ramhead  (now  spelt 
Ramehead)  are  two  forelands  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  about  twenty  miles 
asunder.  See  NEVER. 

Make  yourself  scarce  1  depart  I  vanish  t  or  •we'll  have 
you  summoned  before  the  mayor  of  Hal'gaver,  and  that 
before  Dudman  and  Bamhead  meet  — Scott  KmUworth, 
Iv. 

Duds.  A  word  in  use  for  five  hun- 
dred years  at  least,  signifying  clothes 
of  some  sort ;  formerly  coarse  cloaks, 
but  in  modern  use  slang  for  any 
clothes,  usually  with  a  disparaging 
implication.  Its  origin  is  unknown. 

A  dudder  or  dudsman  is  a  scarecrow, 
or  man  of  straw  dressed  in  cast  ofE 
garments  to  frighten  birds ;  also  a 
pedlar  who  deals  in  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  materials. 

Duen'de.  A  Spanish  goblin,  or  house- 
spirit.  CaKderon  has  a  comedy  called 
La  Dama  Duenda. 

Duen'na.  The  female  of  the  Span- 
ish don  (#-v.)  ;  strictly,  the  chief  lady 


in  waiting  on  the  Queen  of  Spain,  but, 
in  common  parlance,  a  lady  who  is 
half  companion  and  half  governess,  in 
charge  of  the  younger  female  mem- 
bers of  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
family  ;  hence,  in  England,  a  cha- 
peron— especially  one  who  takes  her 
duties  very  seriously. 

There  is  no  duenna  so  rigidly  prudent  and  inexorably 
decorous  as  a  superannuated  coquette  — W  Irving  • 
Sketch- Book  (Spectre  Uridegroom) 

Duer'gar.  A  Norse  name  for  the 
dwarfs  of  Scandinavian  mythology; 
they  dwell  in  rocks  and  hills,  and  are 
noted  for  their  strength,  subtilty, 
magical  powers,  and  skill  in  metal- 
lurgy. According  to  the  Gylfagvnmng 
they  owe  their  origin  to  the  maggots 
in  the  flesh  of  the  first  giant,  Ymir 


Dues'sa  (Double-mind  or  Falsehood}. 
In  Spenser's  Faerte  Qucene  (Bk.  I) 
the  "  scarlet  woman,"  typifying  the 
Roman  CathoHc  Church,  and  (Bk.  V) 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Deceit  and  Shame,  and 
assumed  divers  disguises  to  beguile 
the  Red  Cross  Knight.  In  Bk.  I  she 
is  stripped  of  her  gorgeous  disguise, 
is  found  to  be  a  hideous  hag,  and  flees 
into  the  wilderness  for  concealment. 

Duffer.  A  stupid,  foolish,  incom- 
petent person,  one  of  slow  wit ;  the 
origin  of  the  word  is  not  clear,  but 
duff  is  old  thieves'  slang  for  "  to  fake," 
and  as  a  counterfeit  coin  was  called  a 
duffer  the  name  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  persons  who,  'similarly,  were 
"  no  good." 

Duke  (Lat.  dux,  leader).  The  title 
belonging  to  the  highest  rank  of 
nobility  in  England.  It  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  for  the 
Norman  kings,  who  were  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  apparently  did  not  care 
to  raise  anybody  in  England  to  this 
rank.  The  first  English  dukedom  to 
be  created  was  that  bestowed  by 
Edward  III  on  his  eldest  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  in  1338,  when  he  was 
raised  from  Earl  of  Cornwall  to  Duke 
of  Cornwall.  The  title  is  very  rarely 
conferred ;  and  since  1874  (Duke  of 
Westminster)  it  has  been  conferred 
only  on  the  Earl  of  Fife,  who  was 
created  Duke  of  Fife  on  his  marriage 
with  Princess  Louise  (July  ^7th, 
1889).  On  his  death  in  1912  his 
daughter,  Princess  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught,  became  Duchess  of  Fife  hi 
her  own  right,  by  special  remainder. 

Duke  Combe.  William  Combe  (1741- 
1820),  author  of  The  Tours  of  Dr. 
Syntax,  etc.,  was  so  called,  because  of 
the  splendour  of  his  dress,  the  pro- 
fusion of  his  table,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  deportment,  in  the  days 
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of  has  prosperity.  Having  spent  all 
his  money  he  turned  author,  but 
passed  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
Ufe  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Duke  Humphrey.    See  HUMPHREY. 

The  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.  A 
rack  in  the  Tower  of  London,  so  called 
from  a  minister  of  Henry  VI,  who 
sought  to  introduce  its  use  into  Eng- 
land (1447). 

I  was  the  lad  that  would  not  confess  one  word  .  .  . 
though  they  threatened  to  make  me  hug  the  Duke  of 
Exeter's  daughter  — Scott ,  fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxv 

The  Great  Duke.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  (1769-1852),  also  called 
"  the  Iron  Duke,"  a  name  later  given 
to  a  famous  battleship  (1913). 

To  meet  one  in  the  Duke's  Walk.  To 
fight  a  duel.  Duke's  Walk,  near  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  was  the  favourite  pro- 
menade of  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II,  during  his  residence 
in  Scotland  ;  and  it  became  the  com- 
mon rendezvous  for  settling  "  affairs 
of  honour,"  as  the  fields  behind  the 
present  British  Museum  were  in 
England. 

If  a  gentleman  shall  ask  me  the  same  question,  I  shall 
regard  the  Incivility  as  equivalent  to  an  invitation  to 
meet  him  hi  the  Duke's  Walk.— Scot*  JSnde  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch  aocdv 

Dukeries.  A  district  in  Notting- 
hamshire, so  called  from  the  number 
of  ducal  residences  in  the  vicinity,  in- 
cluding Welbeck  Abbey  (Duke  of 
Portland),  Clumber  (Duke  of  New- 
castle), Thoresby  (Earl  Manvers),  etc. 

Dulcar'non.  The  horns  of  a  dilem- 
ma (or  Syllogwrnum  cornu'tum)  ;  at 
my  wits'  end  ;  a  puzzling  question. 
From  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  the 
possessor  of  two  horns."  The  47th 
proposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid 
is  called  the  Dulcarnon,  as  the  5th  is 
the  Pon  Asinorum,  because  the  two 
squares  which  contain  the  right  angle 
roughly  represent  horns.  Chaucer 
uses  the  word  in  Troylus  and  Cryseyde, 
Bk.  iii,  931,  933. 

To  be  in  Dulcarnon.  To  be  in  a 
quandary,  or  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

To  send  one  to  Dulcarnon.  To  daze 
with  puzzles. 

Dulce  Domum.  A  school  holiday 
song:  the  words  mean — not,  as  often 
supposed,  "  sweet  home,"  but — "  the 
sweet  (sound  of  the  word)  *  home.'  " 
The  song  originated  at  Winchester, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a 
boy  who  was  confined  for  misconduct 
during  the  Whitsun  holidays,  "  as  re- 
port says,  tied  to  a  pillar."  On  the 
evening  preceding  the  Whitsun  holi- 
days, the  master,  scholars,  and  chori- 
sters still  walk  in  procession  round  the 
pillar,  chanting  the  six  stanzas  of  the 
song.  The  music  is  by  John  Beading 


(d.  1692),  who  also  composed  the 
Adeste  Fideles  (q.v  ). 

Dulce  domum  resoneraus. 

Let  us  make  the  sweet  song  of  home  to  resound 

Dulce  est  Desipere  in  Loco.    It  is 

delightful  to  play  the  fool  occasion- 
ally ;  it  is  nice  to  throw  aside  one's 
dignity  and  relax  at  the  proper  time 
(Horace:  4  Odes,  sn,  28). 

Dulce  et  Decorum  est  pro  Patrla 
Mori.  It  is  sweet  and  becoming  to  die 
on  our  country's  behalf,  or  to  die  for 
one's  country  (Horace:  3  Odes,,  11,  13). 

DuTcimer.  In  Dan.  iii,  5,  etc.,  this 
word  is  used  to  translate  a  Hebrew 
word  rendered  in  Greek  by  symphonia, 
which  was  applied  to  a  kind  of  bag- 
pipe. In  modern  use  a  dulcimer  is  a 
hollow  triangular  chest  strung  with 
wires  of  varying  lengths,  which  are 
struck  with  a  little  rod  held  in  each 
hand. 

Dulcln'ea.  A  lady-love.  Taken 
from  Don  Quixote's  amie  du  cceur. 
Her  real  name  was  Aldonza  Lorenzo, 
but  the  knight  dubbed  her  Dulcin'ea 
del  Tobo'so 

I  must  ever  have  some  Dnldnea  In  my  head — it  har- 
monises the  souL— Sterna 

"  Sir,"  said  Don  Qxiixote,  "  she  is  not  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Call,  Cortli,  and  Sdplos  of  Rome ,  nor  of  the 
modern  Colonaa  and  Orslni ,  nor  of  the  Kebillas  and 
'VUlanovaa  of  Valencia,  neither  Is  she  a  descendant  of 
the  Palafoxes,  Newcas,  RocU>ertis,  Corellos,  Lunas, 
Alagonfls,  Ureas,  Fozes  and  Gurreas  of  Aragon  neither 
does  the  Lady  Dulclnea  descend  from  the  Cerdas,  Han- 
riquez,  Mendozas,  and  Quzmans  of  Castile ,  nor  from  the 
Alencastros,  Pallas,  and  Menezlfe  of  Portugal ,  but  she 
derives  her  origin  from  a  family  of  Toboso,  near  Manoha." 
(Bk.  U,  ch  v ) 

Sancho  Panza  says  she  was  "  a 
stout-built  sturdy  wench,  who  could 
pitch  the  bar  as  well  as  any  young 
fellow  in  the  parish." 

DuTcinists.  Heretics  who  followed 
the  teaching  of  Dulcin,  or  Dolcmus, 
who  led  the  heretical  sect  of  Apos- 
tolicals  after  the  execution  of  Saga- 
relli  in  1300.  He  taught  that  God 
reigned  from  the  beginning  to  the 
commg  of  Messiah ;  and  that  Christ 
reigned  from  His  ascension  to  the  14th 
century,  when  He  gave  up  His  do- 
minion to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Dulcin 
was  burnt  by  order  of  Clement  IV 
(1307).  There  is  a  reference  to  Dulcin 
in  Dante's  Inferno  (xxviii,  55). 

Dull 'a.    See  LATBIA. 

Dull  as  Ditch-water.  Uninterest- 
ing ;  a  very  common  simile,  ditch- 
water  is  stagnant  and  has  no  go  in  it. 

Dullness.  King  of  dullness.  So 
Popecalls  Colley  Cibber  (1671-1757), 
poet  laureate  after  Eusden. 

"  God  save  king  Gibber  I "  mounts  In  every  note       •  . 
So  when  Jove's  block  descended  from  on  high 
Lond  thunder  to  the  tottom  shook  the  bog, 
And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked,  "  God  save  king  Log  " 
Pope .  Dunclad,  Bk.  L 
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Dum-dum.  A  half-covered  steel- 
cased  bullet  which  expands  on  strik- 
ing anything  and  so  produces  a  very 
terrible  wound  ;  so  called  from  Dum- 
dum, near  Calcutta,  the  former  head- 
quarters of  the  Bengal  artillery  and  of 
the  ammunition  factory  where  they 
were  first  made.  The  use  of  dum-dum 
bullets  is  prohibited  in  warfare  by 
practically  every  civilized  nation. 

Dum  sola  (Law  Lat.).  While  single 
or  unmarried. 

Dum  spiro,  spero  (Lat.).  Literally, 
while  I  breathe,  I  hope  ,  while  there's 
life,  there's  hope.  It  is  the  motto  of 
Viscount  Dillon. 

Dum  vivimus  viyamus  (Lat.).  While 
we  live,  let  us  enjoy  life.  The  motto 
adopted  by  Dr.  Doddridge  (1702-51), 
who  translated  and  expanded  it  into 
the  subjoined  epigram : — 

*'  Live,  -while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  »y, 
"  And  aetze  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  " 
"  Live,  while  yon  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies," 
Lord,  in  «ty  views  let  each  united  be » 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Dumb-bell.  Originally,  an  appara- 
tus for  developing  the  muscles  similar 
to  that  which  sets  church  bells  in 
motion.  It  consists  of  a  flywheel  with 
a  weight  attached,  and  the  gymnast  is 
carried  by  it  up  and  down  to  bring  his 
muscles  into  play.  The  present  dumb- 
bell, which  answers  a  similar  purpose, 
has  been  given  the  same  name. 

The  dumb-bell  Nebula.  Nebula  in 
the  constellation  Vulpecula,  so  called 
from  its  apparent  shape* 

Dumb-cow.  An  Anglo-Indian  col- 
loquialism for  to  brow-beat ;  to  cow. 

Dumb  Crambo.    See  OBAHBO. 

Dumb  Ox,  The.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas (1224-74),  known  afterwards  as 
"  the  Angelic  Doctor  "  or  "  Angel  of 
the  Schools/'  Albertus  Magnus,  the 
tutor  of  the  "  dumb  ox,"  said  of  him: 
"  The  dumb  ox  will  one  day  fill  the 
world  with  his  lowing." 

Dumb  waiter.  A  piece  of  dining- 
room  furniture,  fitted  with  shelves,  to 
hold  glasses,  dishes,  and  plate.  So 
called  because  it  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  waiter,  and  is  not  possessed 
of  a  tongue. 

Dum'my.  In  bridge  or  in  three- 
handed  whist  the  exposed  hand  is 
called  dummy.  Double-dummy  bridge 
is  bridge  played  by  only  two  players 
but  with  the  usual  four  hands. 

Dum'mies.  Empty  bottles  or 
drawers  rn  a  druggist's  shop  ;  wooden 
heads  in  a  hairdresser's  shop ;  lay 
figures  in  a  tailor's  shop  ;  "  walkers- 
on  "  on  the  stage ;  bound  volumes  oc 


blank  paper  to  show  the  size,  etc.,  of 
some  forthcoming  book;  etc.  etc* 
These  all  are  dumb,  actually  or 
figuratively. 

Dump.  A  name  for  various 
"  dumpy  "  objects  of  little  value,  such 
as  leaden  disks,  and  small  coins  such 
as  one  that  was  current  in  Australia 
in  the  early  19th  century  and  was 
made  by  cutting  &  portion  out  of  a 
Spanish  dollar.  Hence,  not  worth  a 
dump.  The  word  is  probably  a  back 
formation  from  dumpy ^  short  and 
thick. 

Death  saw  two  players  playing  cards, 
But  the  game  was  not  worth  a  dump. 

Hood     Death's  Ramble,  stanza,  14. 

Dumps.  To  be  in  or  dozen  in  the 
dumps.  Out  of  spirits ;  in  the 
"suUens."  An  absurd  etymolo 
fable  derives  it  from  Dumops  (I),  '. 
of  Egypt,  who  built  a  pyramid 
died  of  melancholy.  Gay's  Third  Pas- 
toral is  Wednesday,  or  the  Dumps. 

"Why,  how  now*  daughter  Katharine  f  in  your  dumps  T 
— flJWteipwa .  Taming  of  Oe  SJtrtwt  ii,  1 

In  Elizabethan  tunes  the  name  was 
given  to  any  plaintive  tune,  and  also 
to  a  slow  and  mournful  sort  of  dance. 

They  would  have  handled  me  a  new  way ; 
GTEte  devil's  dump  IUM!  been  danced  •frh*ty 

Jteaimon*  (HtdFltUhtr:  Tfo  Pitffrim,  V,  1  v 

Dun.  One  who  importunes  for  pay- 
ment of  a  biU.  The  tradition  is  that 
it  refers  to  Joe  Dun,  a  bailiff  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The 
British  Apollo  (1708)  said  he  was  so 
active  and  dexterous  in  collecting  bad 
debts  that  when  anyone  became 
"  slow  to  pay  "  the  neighbours  used 
to  say  to  the  creditors,  "  Dun  fr^na  " 
(send  Dun  after  him). 

An  Unlveraitia  dunne  .  .  is  an  inferior  creditor 
of  some  ten  shillings  or  downewarda,  contracted  for  horse 
hire,  or  perchance  drinke,  too  weake  to  be  put  in  suite. — 
EarU  


Sguvrt  Dun.  The  hangman  be- 
tween Richard  Bran  din  and  Jack 
Ketch. 

And  presently  a  halter  got, 
Made  of  the  best  strong  hempen  teer , 
And,  ere  a  cat  could  lick  hi*  ear, 
Had  tied  him  up  with  as  much  art 
As  Dunn  himself  conid  do  for  *«  heart 

Cotton.  VlfffU  iFravettbd,  Bk  Iv 

Dun  Cow.  The  savage  beast  slain  by 
Guy  Warwick  (ovv.).  A  huge  tusk, 
probably  that  of  an  elephant,  is  still 
shown  at  Harwich  Castle  as  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  dun  cow. 

The  fable  is  that  it  belonged  to  a 
giant,  and  was  kept  on  Mitchell 
(Middle)  Fold,  Shropshire.  Its  milk 
was  inexhaustible ;  but  one  day  an 
old  woman  who  had  filled  her  pail, 
wanted  to  fill  her  sieve  also.  This  BO 
enraged  the  cow  that  she  broke  loose 
from  the  fold  and  wandered  to  Drnps- 
more  heath,  where  she  was  slain. 
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Dun  in  the  Mire.  To  draw  Dun  out 
of  the  mure.  To  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  one  in  distress  ;  to  assist  when 
things  are  at  a  standstill.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  an  Old  English  game,  in 
which  a  log  of  wood,  called  Dun  (a 
name  formerly  given  to  a  cart-horse), 
is  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  the 
mire,  and  the  players  are  to  pull  it 
out.  Bach  does  all  he  can  to  obstruct 
the  others,  and  as  often  as  possible 
the  log  is  made  to  fall  on  someone's 
toes.  Constant  allusion  is  made  to 
this  game. 

Sires,  what  ?    Bun  IB  In  the  mire,  —  OJutucer     Prologue 


If  ttxou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 

Shaketpeare     Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  4. 
Well  done,  my  masters  lend  '&  your  hands  , 
Draw  Dun  out  of  the  ditch 
Draw,  pull,  helpe  alL    80,  so  ;  wen  done. 

T  Drwt    JDuehette  of  SuffoUce  (1624) 

Dunce.  A  dolt  ;  a  stupid  person. 
The  word  is  taken  frona  Duns  Scotus 
(about  1265-1308),  so  called  from  his 
birthplace,  Dunse,  in  Scotland,  the 
learned  schoolman  and  great  sup- 
porter of  the  immaculate  conception. 
His  followers  were  called  Dunsers  or 
Scotists  (q.v.}.  Tyndal  says,  when 
they  saw  that  their  hair-splitting 
divinity  was  giving  way  to  modern 
theology,  "  the  old  barking  curs  raged 
in  every  pulpit  "  against  the  classics 
and  new  notions,  so  that  the  name  in- 
dicated an  opponent  to  progress,  to 
learning,  and  hence  a  dunce. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metapbyslc  wit  can  fly  . 
A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 
To  nanie  +,hftiY>  all,  another  Dunne. 
JBuifcr. 


Duns  Scotus  was  buried  at  Cologne  ; 
his  epitaph  reads:  — 

Scotia  me  genult,  A^glla  we  suscepit, 
Gaffla  me  docuit,  Colonia  me  tenet 

Tte  Parliament  of  Dunces.  Con- 
vened by  Henry  IV  at  Coventry,  in 
1404,  and  so  called  because  all  lawyers 
were  excluded  from  it.  Also  known  as 
the  Lawless,  and  Unlearned,  Parlia- 
ment. 

Dun'ciad.  The  dunce-epic,  a  satire 
by  Alexander  Pope,  first  published  in 
1728  with  Theobald  figuring  as  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  the  realm  of  Dull- 
ness, but  republished  with  an  added 
fourth  part  in  1741  with  Colley  Cibber 
in  that  role.  His  installation  is  cele- 
brated by  games,  the  most  important 
being  the  proposal  to  read,  without 
sleeping,  two  voluminous  works  —  one 
in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose;  as 
everyone  falls  asleep,  the  games  come 
to  an  end.  The  Laureate  is  later  taken 
to  the  temple  of  Dullness,  and  is  lulled 
to  sleep  on  the  lap  of  the  goddess  , 
and,  during  his  slumber,  sees  in  a 
vision  the  past,  present,  and  future 


triumphs  of  the  empire.  Finally,  the 
goddess,  having  destroyed  order  and 
science,  establishes  her  kingdom  on  a 
firm  basis,  gives  directions  to  her 
several  agents  to  prevent  thought  and 
keep  people  to  foolish  and  trifling  pur- 
suits, and  Night  and  Chaos  are  re- 
stored, and  the  poem  ends. 

Dun'derhead.  A  blockhead,  or, 
rather,  a  muddle-headed  person.  The 
history  of  the  word  is  obscure  ;  dunder 
may  be  connected  with  the  Scottish 
donner ed,  or  merely  be  modelled  on 
blunder*  It  appears  in  early  17th 
century  works. 

Dundrea'ry,  Lord.  The  impersona- 
tion of  a  good-natured,  indolent, 
blundering,  empty-headed  swell,  from 
the  chief  character  in  Tom  Taylor's 
Our  American  Cousin  (1858).  B.  A. 
Sothern  created  the  character  by  the 
genius  of  his  acting  and  the  large  addi- 
tions he  made  to  the  original  text  Cp. 
BROTHER  SAM. 

Dunedin.    See  EDINBURGH. 

Dunghill !  Coward  !  Villain  1  This 
is  a  cockpit  phrase  ;  all  cocks,  except 
gamecocks,  being  called  dunghills. 

Out,  dunghill  I  dar'st  thou  'brave  a  nobleman  ? 
8Aak<apeare     Zing  John,  iv  3 

That  is,  Dare  you,  a  dunghill  cock, 
brave  a  thoroughbred  gamecock  9 

Every  cock  croivs  on  its  oim  dunghill. 
See  COCK. 

Dunheved  Castle.   See  CASTLE  TBRA- 

BIL. 

Dunkers.    See  TXJNKERS. 

Dunmow.  To  eat  Dunmow  bacon. 
To  live  in  conjugal  amity,  without 
even  wishing  the  marriage  knot  to  be 
less  firmly  tied.  The  allusion  is  to  a 
custom  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Juga,  a  noble  lady,  in  1111,  and  re- 
stored by  Robert  de  Fitz waiter  in 
1244  ;  which  was,  that 

any  person  from  any  part  of  England  going  to  Dunmow, 
in  Essex,  and  humbly  kneeling  on  two  stones  at  the  church 
door,  may  claim  a  gammon  of  bacon,  If  he  can  swear  that 
for  twelve  months  and  a  day  he  has  never  had  a  house- 
hold brawl  or  wished  himself  unmarried 

Between  1244  and  1772  eight  claim- 
ants were  admitted  to  eat  the  flitch. 
Their  names  merit  immortality: 

1445  Blchard  Wright,  labourer,  Bauburgh,  neai 
Norwich, 

1467.    Steven  Samuel,  of  Little  Ayston,  Essex 

1610     Thomas  Ley,  fuller,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

1701.  William  and  Jane  Parsley,  butcher.  Much* 
Easton,  Essex.  Same  year,  John  and  Aim  Reynolds, 
Hatfteld  Begis 

1751.  Thomas  Shakeshaft,  woolcomber,  Weathen- 
fieW.  Essex. 

1763     Names  not  recorded 

1772.    John  and  Susan  Gilder,  Tarllng,  Essex. 

Allusions  to  the  custom  are  very 
frequent  in  17th  and  18th  century 
literature  ;  and  in  the  last  years  of  the 
19th  century  it  was  revived.  Later  it 
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was  removed  to  Ilford.  The  oath  ad- 
ministered  is  in  doggerel,  somewhat 
as  follows : — 

You  shall  swear,  by  the  custom  of  oar  confession, 

That  you  never  made  any  nuptial  transgression 

Since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 

By  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife , 

Or,  since  the  pariah  clerk  said  "  Amen" 

Wished  yourselves  ttnmarried  again , 

Or,  In  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 

Repented  not  in.  thought  any  way 

If  to  these  terms,  without  all  fear, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 

A  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive, 

And  bear  it  hence  with  our  good  leave 

For  this  is  our  custom  at  Dunxnow  well  known — 

The  sport  Is  ours,  but  the  bacon  your  own. 

Duns  Scotus.    See  DUNCE. 

Dunscore*  The  aaut  lairds  o*  Dun- 
score.  G-entlefolk  who  have  a  name 
"but  no  money.  The  tale  is  that  the 
"  puir  wee  lairds  of  Dunscore "  (a 
parish  near  Dumfries)  clubbed  to- 
gether to  buy  a  stone  of  salt,  which 
was  doled  out  to  the  subscribers  in 
small  spoonfuls,  that  no  one  should 
get  more  than  his  due  quota. 

Dua'stable.  Bailey,  as  if  he  actu- 
ally believed  it,  gives  the  etymology  of 
this  word  Duns'  stable  ;  adding  Duns 
or  '*  Dunus  was  a  robber  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I,  who  made  it  dangerous  for 
travellers  to  pass  that  way."  It  is 
Celtic  dun,  a  hill-fortress,  and  staple, 
an  emporium  or  market  (from  late 
Lat.  or  O.Fr.). 

Downright  Dunstable*  Very  blunt, 
plain  speaking,  straightforward ;  like 
the  Dunstable  road  (a  part  of  the 
Boman  Watling  Street),  which  runs 
very  evenly  from  London  and  has 
many  long,  straight  stretches. 

If  this  Is  not  plain  speaking,  there  Is  no  such  place  as 
downright  Dunstable.— SeoU .   .SerfflrounOrt.lch,  xrli. 

Plain  as  the  road  to  Dunstable.  As 
Shakespeare  says,  "  Plain  as  way  to 
parish  church."  See  above,'  but  there 
may  be  some  play  on  the  word  dunce. 

Dun'stan,  St.  (d.  988).  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (961),  and  patron  saint 
of  goldsmiths,  being  himself  a  noted 
worker  in  gold.  He  is  represented  in 
pontifical  robes,  and  carrying  a  pair  of 
pincers  in  his  right  hand,  the  latter 
referring  to  the  legend  that  on  one 
occasion  at  Glastonbury  (his  birth- 
place) he  seized  the  devil  by  the  nose 
with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs  and  re- 
fused to  release  him  till  he  promised 
never  to  tempt  him  again.  See  also 
HOBSESHOES. 

The  name  St.  Dunstan's  is  now  in- 
timately associated  with  work  for  the 
blind,  on  account  of  the  institution 
founded  during  the  Great  War,  and 
for  many  years  run  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  (himself  blind),  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's House,  Regent's  Park,  for  the 
welfare  ana  training  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  later  of  blind  civilians. 


Duodecimo.  A  book  whose  sheets 
are  folded  into  twelve  leaves  each 
(Lat.  duodecim,  twelve),  often  called 
"  twelvemo,"  •  from  the  contraction 
12rao.  The  book  is  naturally  a  small 
one,  hence  the  expression  is  some- 
times applied  to  other  things  of  small 
size,  such  as  a  dwarf.  Cp.  DECIMO- 
SEXTO, 

Duoxno.  Italian  for  a  cathedral ; 
literally  "  house,"  i.e.  "  house  of  God." 
Our  dome  is  the  same  word. 

The  supreme  executive  of  Florence  suspended  Savon- 
arola from  preaching  in  the  Duomo  — Symond*  £0noit- 
tancf  in  Italy. 

Dup  is  do  up.  Thus  Ophelia  says  in 
one  of  her  snatches,  he  "  dupped  the 
chamber  door,"  i.e.  did  up  or  pushed 
up  the  latch,  in  order  to  open  the  door, 
that  he  might  "  let  in  the  maid " 
(Hamlet,  iv,  1). 

Iche  weene  the  porters  are  drunk.  WQ1  tfaey  not  dap 
the  gate  to-day  —Xdviordf  :  Damon  and  JPytMa*  (1671) 

Dupes,  Day  of  the.  In  French  his- 
tory, November  llth,  1630,  when 
Marie  de  Me'dicis  and  Gaston,  Due 
d' Orleans  extorted  from  Louis  XIII  a 
promise  that  he  would  dismiss  his 
Minister,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The 
cardinal  went  in  all  speed  to  Ver- 
sailles, the  king  repented,  and  Riche- 
lieu became  more  powerful  than  ever. 
Marie  de  Me'dicis  and  Gaston9  the 
"  dupes,"  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
short  triumph. 

Duranda'na  OP  Durin'dana.  Or- 
lando's sword,  given  him  by  his  cousin 
Malagi'gi.  It  once  belonged  to  Hector, 
was  made  by  the  fairies,  and  could 
cleave  the  Pyrenees  at  a  blow. 

Nor  plaited  shield!,  nor  tempered  casque  defends, 
Where  Durindana's  trenchant  edge  descends. 

SooU    Crtewto  .Fwfcw,  Bk.  Y 

Durante  (Lat.).    During. 

Durante  bene  plawfo.  During  good 
pleasure. 

Durante  minore  cetate.  During 
minority. 

Durante  mduitate.  During  widow- 
hood. 

Durante  vita.    For  life. 

Dur'den,  Dame.  A  generic  term  for 
a  good,  old-fashioned  housewife.  In 
the  old  song  she  kept  five  serving 
girls  to  carry  the  milking  pails,  and 
five  serving  men  to  use  the  spade  and 
flail ;  and  of  course  the  five  men  loved 
the  five  maids. 

Twas  Moll  and  Bet,  and  Doll  and  Kate,  and  Dorothy 

Draggtotatt , 
A*d  John  and  Dick,  and  Joe  and  Jack,  and  Humphrey 

with  his  flail.  Anon. 

Duresley.  You  are  a  man  of  Dures- 
ley, ^.e  a  great  liar  and  cheat.  Dures- 
ley (or  Dursley)  is  a  market  town  in 
Gloucestershire,  formerly  famous  for 
its  broadcloth  manufactory.  See 
Fuller's  Worthies. 
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Dust.  Slang  for  money  ;  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  moralist's  conten- 
tion that  money  is  worthless. 

Down  wdh  the  dust  / .  Out  with  the 
money  ,  dub  up  I  The  expression  is 
at  least  three  hundred  years  old,  and 
it  is  said  that  Swift  once  took  for  the 
text  of  a  charity  sermon,  "  He  who 
giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord."  Having  thrice  repeated  his 
text,  he  added:  "Now,  brethren,  if 
you  like  the  security,  down  with  your 
dust."  That  ended  his  sermon  1 

ril  dust  your  jacket  for  you.  Give 
you  a  good  beating ;  also  used  with 
doublet,  trousers,  etc.,  in  place  of 
jacket.  See  quotation  from  Smollett, 
under  Dorss  IK  THE  CHOPS.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  dusting  carpets,  etc.,  by 
beating  them  with,  a  stick. 

To  bite  the  dust.     See  BITE. 

To  kiss  or  hck  the  dust.     See  Kiss. 

370  raise  a  dust,  to  fack  up  a  dust.  To 
make  a  commotion,  or  disturbance. 

To  shake  the  dust  from  one's  feet.  To 
show  extreme  dislike  of  a  place,  and 
to  leave  it  with  the  firm  intention  of 
never  returning.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  Eastern  custom 

And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you  or  hear  your 
words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake 
oft  the  dust  of  your  feet,— Watt  x,  14 

But  the  Jews  .  raised  persecution  against  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts 
But  they  shook  oft  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them, 
and  came  unto  Iconium. — Acts  jdli,  50,  51. 

To  throw  dust  ^n  one's  eyes.  To  mis- 
lead. The  allusion  is  to  "  the  swiftest 
runner  in  a  sandy  race,  who  to  make 
bis  f ellowes  follow  aloofe,  casteth  dust 
•with  his  heeles  into  their  envious 
eyes  "  (Cotgrave,  1011). 

The  Mohammedans  had  a  practice 
of  casting  dust  into  the  air  for  the  sake 
of  confounding  the  enemies  of  the 
faith.  This  was  done  by  the  Prophet 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  as  in  the 
battle  of  Honein ;  and  the  Koran 
refers  to  it  when  it  says :  "  Neither 
didst  thou,  O  Mahomet,  cast  dust  into 
their  eyes  ;  but  it  was  God  who  con- 
founded them." 

Dustman.  The  dustman  has  arrived, 
or  "  The  sandman  is  about."  It  is 
bedtime,  for  the  children  rub  their 
eyes,  as  if  dust  or  sand  was  in  them. 

Dusty.  Well,  it  {s  none  so  dusty,  or 
Not  so  dusty.  I  don't  call  it  bad , 
rather  smart.  Here  dusty  means  mean, 
soiled,  worthless. 

Dustyloot.    See  PIEPOWDER  OOUBT. 

Dutch.  The  word,  properly  mean- 
ing "  Hollandish,"  is  the  M.Dut. 
Dutsch  or  Ger.  Deutsch,  and  formerly 
denoted  the  people  of  Germany  or 
Teutons  generally.  In  colloquial  Eng- 
lish use  the  adjective  has  a  belittling 


or  derisive  application,  sometimes 
meaning  little  more  than  '*  foreign  " 
or  "  un- English,'*  and  sometimes  with 
reference  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
17th  century  Dutchman.  See  DUTCH 

COURAGE,  CONCERT,  GOLD,   etc^,   below. 

Dutch  auction.  An  auction  in  which 
the  auctioneer  offers  the  goods  at 
gradually  decreasing  prices,  the  first 
bidder  to  accept  being  the  purchaser  ; 
the  reverse  process  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  auction. 

Dutch  comfort  'Tis  a  comfort  it  was 
no  worse  The  comfort  derivable  from 
the  consideration  that  how  bad  soever 
the  evil  which  has  befallen  you,  a 
worse  is  at  least  conceivable. 

Dutch  concert.  A  great  noise  and 
uproar,  like  that  made  by  a  party  of 
intoxicated  Dutchmen,  some  sing- 
ing, others  quarrelling,  speechifying, 
wrangling,  and  so  on. 

Dutch  courage.  The  courage  ex- 
cited by  drink ;  pot  valour. 

The  Dutch  their  -wine,  and  all  their  brandy  lose, 
Disarmed  of  that  from  which  their  courage  grows , 
While  the  glad  English,  to  relieve  their  toil, 
In  healths  to  their  great  leader  drink  the  spoil. 
WdUer      Instructions  to  a  Painter  for  a  Picture  of  the 
Victory  owr  tie  Dutch,  June  3, 1660. 

Dutch  gleele.  Tippling.  Gleek  (q  v.) 
is  a  game,  and  the  phrase  implies  that 
the  game  loved  by  Dutchmen  is  drink- 

Nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer  except 
it  were  the  liquid  part  of  it,  which  they  call  "  Dutch 
Gleek.'  '—Oaylcm.  Pleasant  Nottt  upon  Don  Quixote  (1654) 

Dutch  gold.  Deutsche  or  German 
gold.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  in- 
vented by  Prince  Bupert  of  Bavaria. 

Dutch  nightingales.  Frogs.  Simi- 
larly, Cambridgeshire  nightingales ; 
Liege  nightingales,  etc. 

Dutch  uncle.  I  will  talk  to  you  like 
a  Dutch  uncle.  Will  reprove  you 
smartly.  For  "  uncle  "  cp.  Horace, 
3  Od.  xii,  3,  "  Metuentes  patruce  yer- 
bera  hnguce  "  (dreading  the  castiga- 
tions  of  an  uncle's  tongue),  and  2  Sat. 
in,  88,  "  Ne  sis  patruus  m^&^  "  ("  don't 
come  the  uncle  over  me  "). 

My  old  Dutch.  Here  the  word  is  a 
contraction  of  duchess  (q.v.),  and  is 
nothing  to  do  with  Holland  or  Ger- 
many. 

The  Dutch  have  taken  Holland.  A 
quiz  when  anyone  tells  what  is  well 
known  as  a  piece  of  wonderful  news* 
Similar  to  Queen  Bess  (or  Queen  Anne) 
is  dead. 

Dutchman.  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  I  do. 
A  strong  refusal.  During  the  rivalry 
between  England  and  Holland,  the 
word  Dutch  was  synonymous  with  all 
that  was  false  and  hateful,  and  when 
a  man  said,  "  I  would  rather  be  a 
Dutchman  than  do  what  you  ask  "me," 
he  used  the  strongest  ternfc  of  refusal 
that  words  could  express. 
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If  not,  I'm  a  Dutchman,  means,  I 
will  do  it,  or  I  will  call  myself  a  Dutch- 
man. 

The  -flying  Dutchman.    See  PLYING. 

Well,  I'm  a  Dutchman  '  An  ex- 
clamation of  strong  incredulity. 

Duty  means  what  is  due  or  owing, 
a  debt  which  should  be  paid.  Thus 
obedience  is  the  debt  of  citizens  to 
rulers  for  protection,  and  service  is  the 
debt  of  persons  employed  for  wages 
received. 

Strictly  considered,  ail  duty  Is  owed  originally  to  God 
only,  but  duties  to  God  may  be  distributed 

into  duties  towards  self,  towards  manhood,  and  towards 
God  —Gregory     Christian  Ethics,  I,  I 

England  expects  that  every  man  will 
do  his  duty.  Nelson's  signal  to  Ms 
fleet  just  before  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar (1805). 

Duum'virs  (Lat.  Duumvir,  one  of 
the  two  men)  .  Certain  Boman  officials 
who  were  appointed  in  pairs,  like  our 
London  sheriffs  ;  originally,  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  Sibylhne  books. 
Later,  duumviri  were  appointed  as 
magistrates,  as  naval  directors,  direc- 
tors of  public  works,  etc. 

Dwarf.  Dwarfs  have  figured  in  the 
legends  and  mythology  of  nearly  every 
race,  and  Pliny  gives  particulars  of 
whole  races  of  them,  possibly  following 
travellers'  reports  of  African  pigmies. 
Among  the  Teutonic  and  Scandina- 
vian peoples  dwarfs  held  an  important 
place  in  mythology.  They  generally 
dwelt  in  rocks,  caves,  and  recesses  of 
the  earth,  were  the  guardians  of  its 
mineral  wealth  and  precious  stones, 
and  were  very  skilful  in  the  working 
of  these.  They  had  their  own  king, 
as  a  rule  were  not  inimical  to  man, 
but  could,  on  occasion,  be  intensely 
vindictive  and  •mischievous, 

In  England  diminutive  persons— 
dwarfs—  were  popular  down  to  the 
18th  century  as  court  favourites  or 
household  pets  ;  and  in  later  times 
they  have  frequently  been  exhibited 
as  curiosities  at  circuses,  etc. 

Among  those  recorded  in  legend  or 
history  (with  their  reputed  heights) 
the  following  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
famous  :-— 


AHBBBIOH  (q  v  ),  the  dwarf  of  the 

ANDROK'EDA  and  COHOPAS,  each  2  ft  4  In.    Dwarfs  of 

Julia,  niece  of  Augustus. 
BEBB,  or  Nicholas  Perry,  2  ft.  9  in.    A  native  of  Prance 

(1714-37)     He  had  a  brother  and  sister,  both  dwarfs. 
BoB,trwru.SKi    (Count  Joteph),  3  ft.  3  in   at  the  age  of 

thirty  (d  1837) 
BUCKTNGBR  (3fottheu>),  a  German,  born  1674     He  was 

born  without  hands,  legs,  or  feet.    Facsimiles  of  hia 

writing  are  amongst  the  Harlelan  MSB 
CHK-MAH  (a  Chinaman),  2  ft.  1  in.,  weight  52  Ib     Ex- 

hibited in  London  in  1880 
COLO'BRI  (Prince)  of  Bleswig,  2  ft.  1  In.,  weight  20  Ib  at 

the  age  of  26  (1851) 
COXOPAS     See  ANDROMEDA  above 
ComBRHiK,  the  dwarf  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  mother 

of  George  III     The  last  court  tfwarf  in  England. 


CBAOH'AW  (OaroliM)    Born  at  Palermo ,   1  ft  8  in   at 

death     (1314  S4  >    Exhibited  in  Bond  Street,  London, 

1S24L 
DECKER  or  DTTCKKS.  (John),  2  ft  6  in     An  Englishman 

(16U)) 
FATUY  QTOKN  (TJut),  1  ft.  4  In  ,  weight  4  Ib.    Exhibited 

in  Regent  Street,  London,  1850     Her  feet  were  less 

than  two  inches 
GIESOK  (Siahard),  a  good  portrait  painter  (1615-90)      His 

wife's   maiden    name    was    AT-ITH*    Shepherd.    Each 

measured  3  ft  10  In.    Waller  sang  their  praises  :— • 
Design  or  chance  makes  others  wire, 
But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive  ' 

HTTDSOX  (Sir  Jeffrey)     Born  at  Oakham,  Rutlandshire , 

3  ft  9  in.  at  the  age  of  thirty  (1619-78),  he  figures  in 

Scott's  PeverU  of  the  Peak 
JA&VIS  (John),  2  ft     Page  of  honour  to  Queen  Mary 

(150S-56) 
LOLEBS  (Wybrand),  2  ft  3  in.,  weight  57  Ib     Exhibited 

at  Astley*s  In  1790 
Lucius,  2  it,  weight  17  Ib     The  dwarf  of  the  Emperor 

Augustus 

MA«KI,  COOTT  PBIMO     See  WAEWEH  Mow 
MABJXE  (Lizzie),  2  ft,  9  in  ,  weight  45  Ib 
MIDGETS  TEH,    Lucia  Zarate,  the  eldest  sister,  1  ft  8  in., 

weight  4|  Ib.  at  the  age  of  eighteen.    Her  sister  watt  a 

little  taller     Exhibited  in  London.  188L 
MTT.T.KR  (Mitt),  of  Virginia,  2  ft  2  in, 
MITB  (fitewrol),  1  ft  9  La.  (weight  9  Ib )  at  the  age  of 

seventeen.    Exhibited  in  London,  1881 
Nun,  COKKODOKB.    See  Ton  THUMB  below 
PAAP  (Simon)    A  Dutch  dwarf,  2  ft  4  in.,  weight  27  Ib 
SAWYBB  (A   Z),  2  ft  6*  in.,  weight  3d  Ib     Editor  in 

1883,  etc.,  of  the  Democrat,  a  paper  of  considerable 

repute  in  Florida. 
STOBEBIS-  (C,  JET ),  of  Nuremberg  2  ft  11  in.  at  the  age 

of  twenty 
STOCHE*  (Na*mtt*)t  2  ft  9  In.    Exhibited  in  London  In 

1815 
STKASSB  DAVIT  Family     Han,  1  ft.  8  In, ;    woman, 

1  ft  6  in  ,  child,  at  age  of  seventeen,  only  8  in.    Em- 
balmed in  the  chemical  library  of  Kaatadt 
TBBBSIA  (Madame)     A  Corsican,  2  ft   10  in.,  weight 

27  Ib     Exhibited  in  London  1773 
Tox  THTOCB    (General),   whose   name  was  Charles  S 

Stratton,  bora  at  Bridgeport  In  Connecticut,  US, 

(1858-83)     Exhibited  first  in  London  In   1844     In 

1863  he  married  Lavina  Warren,  and  w«*  then  31  in 

in  heigh*    she  being  32  In ,  and  21  years  old     They 

visited  England  in  the  following  year  with  their  dwarf 

son,  Commodore  Nutt. 
WA3KB&   (Lwy),  2  ft    6  in,,  weight  45  Ib     Exhibited 

m.  London,  1801,  at  the  age  of  forty -five 
WA&BKN  (Lavina)     See  Ton  THUMB  above     In  1885  she 

married  another  dwarf,  Count  Primo  MagrI,  who  was 

2ft8in. 
WOBJCBBKG  (John),  2  ft  7  In,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 

(Hanoverian  period) 
XIT  was  the  dwarf  of  Edward  YI 
ZABAXB     See  HZDCOTS  above. 

The  Black  Dwarf.  A  gnome  of  the 
most  malignant  character,  once  held 
by  the  dalesmen  of  the  border  as  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief  that  befell 
their  flocks  and  herds.  Scott  has  a 
novel  so  called  (1816),  in  which  the 
name  is  given  to  Sir  Edward  Mauley, 
alias  Elshander,  the  recluse,  Canme 
Elshie,  and  the  Wise  Wight  of 
Mucklestane  Moor. 

Dwarf  Alb&nch.    See  AUBEBICH. 


Dwt.     J>-wt., 

(penny-weight). 


i.e.    denanus-weight 
Cp*  Cwr. 


Dying1  Sayings  (real  or  traditional) : 

ADAMS  (President)    "  Independence  for  ever  " 

ADAMS  (John  Q):  "  It  Is  the  last  of  earth.  I  am  con- 
tent" 

ADDISON  <"  See  how  a  Christian  dies,"  or  "  See  in  what 
peace  a  Christian  can  die  " 

AKBEKT  (Prince  Contort)  "  I  have  such  sweet  thoughts," 
or  "I  hare  had  wealth,  rank  and  power,  but  if  these 
were  all  I  had,  how  wretched  I  should  be  t " 

A1EXA1TD3B.  I  (of  Russia)  *'  Qua  vous  deve*  Bta^ 
fatiguee  "  (to  his  wife  Elizabeth) 

AJLBXAJIDEK,  II  (of  Buflaia.)      "I  * 


the  gates  washed  in  the  btood  of  the  Lamb" 
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IH  (of  Russia)     "  This  box  was  presented 

to  me  by  the  Emperoi  |>Jc]  of  Prussia." 
ALBERT     "  Clasp  my  hand,  dear  friend,  I  am  dying  " 
ANAXAG'ORAS  (the  philosopher,  -who  kept  a  school,  being 

asked  if  he  wished  for  anything,  replied) .  "  Give  the 

boys  a  holiday  " 
ANOBLO  (Michael)     "  My  soul  I  resign  to  God,  my  body 

to  tlie  earth,  my  worldly  goods  to  my  next  akin  " 
ANioErETTB     (See  MARIE  ) 
ANTONY  (of  Padua)     "  I  see  my  God     He  calls  me  to 

Him" 
AROHME'DBB  (being  ordered  by  a  Roman,  soldier  to  follow 

him,  replied)    "  Wait  till  I  have  finished  my  problem  " 

<Jp  LAVOISIER 
AUGUSTUS  (having  asked  how  he  had  played  his  part, 

and    being    of    course,    commended,    said)       "  Voe 

plaudlte." 
BACON  (Francit)  •   "  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to 

men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations  and  to 

the  next  age." 
BATLLET     "  Yes  1  it  Is  very  cold  "    (This  he  said  on  his 

way  to  the  guillotine,  when,  one  said  to  him>  "  Why, 

how  you  shake.") 
BBAKD  (J)r  &   M     1883)    "I  should  like  to  record  the 

thoughts  of  a  dying  man  for  the  benefit  of  science,  but 

it  is  impossible." 
BBAXTFOB.T  (Cardinal  Rtnry)     "  I  pray  you  all  pray  for 

me" 
BHATTMONT  (Cardinal)     "  What  I   is  there  no  escaping 

death  ?  " 
BEOKBT  (Thomat  d)     "  I  confide  my  soul  and  the  cause 

of  the  Church,  to  God,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  the  patron 

saints  of  the  Church,  and  to  St  Dennis  "    (As  he  went 

to  the  altar  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  he  wae 

assassinated) 
BBTOB  (Tht  Venerable)     "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 

the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost" 
BBEOHBB.  (Henry  Ward]     ''  Now  comes  the  mystery  " 
BEETHOVEN  (who  was  deaf)     "  I  shall  hear  in  heaven." 
BERRY  (Madame  de) .  "Is  not  this  dying  with  courage 

and  true  greatness  ?  " 

BBZTXKAH  (J«r«my)    "  I  feel  now  that  I  am  dying  " 
BOLEYK  ( Anne)     "  The  executioner  is,  I  believe,  very 

expert ,  and  my  neck  is  very  Blender." 
BotLBAtr  •  "  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  a  poet  on  the 

point  of  death  that  he  has  never  written,  a  line  injurious 

to  good  morals  " 

BLOOD.,,  ( Colonel)     "  I  do  not  fear  death  " 
BRONTE  (father  of  (he  aufliorcttet)    "  While  there  is  life 

there  is  hope  "    (Like  Louis  3LYHJ,  Vespasian,  Siward, 

and  others  he  died  standing ) 
BUOUOHTON  (Bishop)     "  Let  the  earth  be  ailed  with  His 

glory  " 

BTJBKK    "  God  bleas  you  " 
BTTKKS     "  Don't  let  the  awkward  squad  fire  over  my 

grave." 

BYB.ON  •  "  I  must  sleep  now  " 
CJEBAR  (JuUw) .   "  Bt  tu,  Brute  ?  "    (To  Bratos,  his 

most  intimate  friend,  when  he  stabbed  him ) 
CAJOIROK  (Colon*!  James)  •   "  Scots,  follow  me  I "    (He 

was  killed  at  Bull  Run,  July  21st,  1861 ) 
CASTXEREAOH     "  Bankhead,  let  me  fall  into  your  arms 

It  is  all  over"    (Said  to  his  doctor ) 
CATESBT  (one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot) 

"  Stand  by  me,  Tom,  and  we  wul  die  together  " 
CHABLBMAQKB    "  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 

spirit."    OoirtJKBUB  LADYJAXB  GREY,  and  TASSO 
CHABIJBS  I  (just  before  he  laid  hia  head  on  the  block,  to 

Juxon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)     "  Remember  " 
CHABias  II :   "  Don't  forget  poor  Nell,"  or  "  Don't  let 

poor  Nell  starve  "  (Nell  Gwynne) 
CHARLES  V  (Emperor)     '  Ah  I  Jesus" 
CHARLES  VEH  (of  France) .    "  I  hope  never  again  to 

commit  a  mortal  sin,  nor  even  a  venial  one,  if  I  can 

help  it." 
CHABX-BB  IX  (of  France,  in  whose  reign  occurred  the 

Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew)     "  Nurse,  nurse,  what 

murder  1  what  blood  1    Oil  have  done  wrong .  God 

pardon  me  " 
CHARLOTTE  (Princett)     "  You  make  me  drunk     Pray 

leave  me  quiet    I  feel  it  affects  my  head  " 
CHESTERFIELD  (Lord) .  "  Give  Dayrolles  a  chair  " 
CHEYSOSTOM  .  "  Glory  to  God  for  all  things.    Amen." 
CICERO  (to  his  assassins) :  "  Strike !  " 
COKE  (Sir  Edward)    "  Thy  kingdom  come ,  Thy  will  be 

done" 
CotiiosY     "  Honour  these  grey  hairs,  young  man."    (To 

the  German  who  assassinated  him ) 
COIAJKBUB:    "Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 

spirit"    Op  CK^JILBMAGNB  and  TASSO 
CopEB'jsnons :    "  Now,  O  Lord,  set  Thy  servant  free  " 

(See  Lvke  11, 29  ) 
COBJDAY  (Charlotte)    "  One  man  have  I  slain  to  save  a 

hundred  thousand  " 


CRANMRR  •    "  That  unworthy  hand  I    That  unworthy 

hand  I"    (As  he  held  in  the  flames  his  right  hand 

which  had  signed  lus  apostasy  ) 
CROMB  (John)     "  0  Hobbema,  Hobbema,  how  I  do  love 

thee  I " 
CROMWELL     "  My  desire  is  to  make  what  haste  I  can  tc 

be  gone  " 
COTTIER  (to  the  nurse  who  was  applying  leeches) :  "  Nurse, 

it  was  I  who  discovered  that  leeches  have  red  blood  " 
DAMTOH  (to  the  executioner)     "  Be  sure  you  show  the 

mob  my  head     It  will  be  a  taw  time  ere  they  see  Its 

like" 

DAKWIN    "  I  am  not  in  the  teast  afraid  to  die  " 
DBMO'NAX  (the  philosopher)     "  You  may  go  home,  the 

show  is  over  "  (Lu<nan)       Op  RABELAIS 
DBBBY  (Sari  of)     "  Douglas,  I  would  give  all  my  lands 

to  save  thee  " 
DICKENS  (said  in  reply  to  his  sister-in-law,  who  urged 

him  to  lie  down) :  "  Yes,  on  the  ground  " 
DIDEROT     "The  first  step  towards  philosophy  is  In- 
credulity" 
DIOGENES  (requested  that  his  body  should  be  buried,  and 

when  his  friends  said  that  his  body  would  be  torn  to 

pieces  he  replied)'    "Quid  mihi  nocebunt  ferarum 

dentes  nibil  sentient!." 

DOUGLAS  (JBctrl)     "  Fight  on,  my  merry  men." 
EDWARD  I    "  Carry  my  bones  before  you  on  your  march, 

for  the  rebels  will  not  be  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  me, 

alive  or  dead." 
EDWABJDS  (Jonathan)  •  "  Trust  in  God,  and  you  need  not 

fear" 
EIDON  (Lord)    "  It  matters  not  where  I  am  going  whether 

the  weather  be  cold  or  hot  " 
ELIZABETH  (Queen)     "  All  my  possessions  for  a  moment 

of  time  " 
ELIZABETH  (sister  of  Louis  XVI,  on  her  way  to  the 

guillotine,  when  her  kerchief  fell  from  her  neck) 

"I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  ox  modesty, 

suffer  me  to  cover  my  bosom  " 
ELLIOTT  (JEbenezer)  •  "  A  strange  sight,  sir,  an  old  man 

unwilling  to  die  " 
ELESBGE  (ArcJibishop  of  Ganterlntry)       '  You  urge  me 

in  vain     I  am  not  the  man  to  provide  Christian  flesh 

for  Pagan  teeth,  by  robbing  my  flock  to  enrich  their 

ftnAmv  " 


ENOHIBN  (Duo  d')     "  I  die  for  my  king  and  for  France  " 

(Shot  by  order  of  Napoleon  I  in  1804 ) 
EPAMISOSDAS  (wounded  ,  on  being  told  that  the  Thobans 

were  victorious)     "  Then  I  die  happy  "    Op  WOL*B 
BTTY  •  "  Wonderful  I    Wonderful  this  death  I  " 
FEiflo»  (John)     "  I  am  the  man  "  (i  e  who  shot  the  Duke 

of  Buckingham) 
Fo»TBHBTa«     "I  suffer  nothing,  but  I  feel  a  sort  of 

difficulty  of  living  longer  " 
Pox  (0  J)t  "  I  die  happy  " 
Foxa  (Gtorge  the  Quaker)  "  Never  heed  I  the  Lord's 

power  is  over  all  weakness  and  death  " 
FRAKKLIN    "A  dying  man  can  do  nothing  easily  " 
FREDERICK  V  (of  Denmark)     "  There  is  not  a  drop  of 

blood  on  my  hands  "    Cp  PERICLES 
GATKSBOROTJOH  .  "  We  are  all  going  to  heaven  and  Van- 
dyke Is  of  the  company  "    Op  CROWE. 
GAERIOK    "  Oh,  dear  1 " 
GARTH  (Sir  Samuel)     "  Dear  gentlemen,  let  me  die  a 

natural  death  "  (to  his  physicians  ,  Garth  was  a  doctor 

himself  1) 
GASTON  DE  Foix     "I  am  a  dead  man!    Lord,  have 

mercy  upon  me  I " 
GKOROE  IV     "  Wally,  what  is  this  ?    It  is  death,  my 

boy     They  have  deceived  me  "    (Said  to  his  page, 

Sir  Walthen  Waller.) 
GIBBON    "  Mon  Dteu  I    Mou  Dleu  I " 
GOETHE    "  Light  1  more  light  1 " 
GOLDSMITH     "  No,  it  is  not"    (In  reply  to  Dr  Turton, 

who  asked  if  his  mind  was  at  ease ) 
GRANT  (General) .   "  I  want  nobody  distressed  on  my 

account " 

GRATTON*    "I    am    perfectly    resigned       I    am    sur- 
rounded by  my  family     1  have  served  my  country 

I  have  reliance  upon  God    and  I  am  not  afraid  of 

the  Devil " 

G RUBLE Y  (Horac«)~  "  It  is  done." 
GRBOORT  VII.    "I    have  loved    justice    and  hated 

iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile       (He  had  retired 

to  Salerno  aftei    his   disputes   with   the  Emperor, 

Henry  IV ) 
GREY  (Lady  Jane)    "  Lord,  into  Thy  hands.  I  commeno 

my  spirit"    Cp  CHARLEKAONB 
GROTTOS    "  Be  serious  " 
GUSTAVO  ABOLKras    "  My  God  I " 
HALLER    "  Mv  friend,  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat " 

(To  his  medical  attendant) 
HANKIBAL  "  Let  vis  now  relieve  the  Romans  of  their 

fears  by  the  death  of  a  feeble  old  mtuu." 
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HARRISON  (W  S )     "I  -wish  you  to  understand  the  true 

principles  of  government     I  wish  them  carried  oat, 

and  ask  nothing  more  " 
HAVBLOOK  (Sir  Henry) :  "  Come  my  son,  and  see  how  a 

Christian  can  die." 

HATJDN  died  singing  "  God  preserve  the  emperor  I " 
HAZLTTT     "  I  have  led  a  happy  life." 
EtonaTn     "  Now  let  the  world  go  as  it  will ,  I  care  lor 

nothing  more"    ("When  told  that  his  favourite  son 

John  was  one  of  those  who  were  conspiring  against 

him.) 

HENRY  Vn :  "  We  heartily  desire  our  executors  to  con- 
sider how  behoofful  it  is  to  be  prayed  lor  " 
HENRY  "Via.  "All  is  lost  I    Monks,  monks,  monks  I " 
ELsRBBRX  (George) :  "  Now,  Lord,  receive  my  soul  " 
HOBBES  :  "  Now  I  am  about  to  take  my  last  voyage — a 

great  leap  in  the  dark." 
HOFER  (Jindreas)    "  I  will  not  kneel.    Fire !  "    (Spoken 

to  the  soldiers  commissioned  to  shoot  him ) 
HOLLAND  (Lord)     "  If  Mr  Selwyn  calls,  let  him  in     If 

I  am  alive  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  if  I  am 

dead  he  wfll  be  very  glad  to  see  me." 
HUMBOLM  •    *  How  grand  these  rays  1    They  s«era  to 

beckon  earth  to  heaven  " 
HUNTER  (Dr  WQUam.) .  "  If  I  had  strength  to  hold  a 

pen,  I  would  write  down  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing 

itistodie" 

IRVINO  (EdiaarS) :  "  If  I  die,  I  die  unto  the  Lord.  Amen." 
IRVING  (Washington) :   "  I  must  arrange  my  pillows  for 

another  weary  night." 
JACKSON  ("  fftonttoall ") :   '  Let  us  pass  over  the  river, 

and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 
JAMBS  V  (of  Scotland) :   "  It  [the  crown  of  Scotland] 

came  with  a  lass  and  trill  go  with  a  lass  "    (This  he 

said  when  told  that  the  queen  had  given  birth  to  a 

daughter— the  future  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.) 
JBTOBRSOH  (of  America)     "  I  resign  my  spirit  to  God, 

my  daughter  to  my  country  " 
JBROXB  (of  Prague)     "  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  that  I  have 

loved  the  truth" 

JOAN  or  ARC  *  "  Jesus  1  Jesus  I  Tesus  I  Blessed  be  God  " 
JOHNSON  (Dr)     "God  bless  you,  my  dear"  (to  Miss 

Morris) 
JOSEPHINE  (the  divorced  wife  of  Napoleon  I) .   "  I/He 

d'Elbel    Napoleon  I" 
JULIAN  (called  the  "  Apostate  ")     "  Vicistl,  O  Galilee" 

("  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  GalUsean"). 
KEAM    "  I  feel  the  flowers  growing  over  me  '* 
KEN Withop)     "  God's  will  be  done." 
EJTOX    "  Now  it  is  come." 
T.AT*™  (Charles)     "  My  bed-fellows  are  cramp  and  cough 

— we  three  all  in  one  bed  " 
LAMBBRT  (the  Martyr) .  "  None  but  Christ  1    None  but 

Christ  1 "    (As  he  was  pitched  into  the  flames ) 
LATBCE&  :   "  Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Bidley ,  we  shall 

this  day  kindle  such  a  candle  In  England,  as,  I  trust 

in  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished  "  (to  Ridley,  at  the 

stake) 
LAUD  (Archbithop) .   "No  one  can  be  more  willing  to 

send  me  out  of  life  than  I  am  desirous  to  go  " 
LAVOISIER,  bdng  condemned  to  die,  asked  for  a  respite 

of  two  weeks  that  he  might  complete  some  experiments 

in  which  he  was  engaged.    He  was  told  that  the  Re- 
public was  In  no   need  of  experiments.      Op.  AR- 

CKUCE'DES. 
LA  WRENCH  (St )     Said  to  have  been  broiled  alive  on  a 

gridiron.  258  A.D 
"  This  side  enough  is  toasted,  so  turn  me,  tyrant,  eat, 

A™*  see  whether  raw  or  roasted  I  make  the  better  meat.' 

foxe  •  Book  of  Martyr* 
LAWBBNCE  (Com.  James) :   "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  " 

(Mortally  wounded  on  the  Chetapeake ) 
LAWRBKOE  (Sir -H«nry)    "  Let  there  be  no  fuss  about  me , 

let  me  b«  buried  with  the  men.*' 
LEICESTER  (Sari  of) :   "  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,  it  is 

time  to  die." 
LEOPOLD  I  (Eatter)i  "Let  me  die  to  the  sound  of 

sweet  music."    Op  MIR 
Lrais  (Sir  George)    "  Ay  I 


and  you  have  missed  me." 

(To  the  firing  squad  about  to  shoot  him ) 
LOCKE  (John)  •    '  Oh  1   the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the 

goodness  and  knowledge  of  God     Cease  now"    (To 

Lady  Masham,  who  was  reading  to  him  some  of  the 

Psalms.) 

Louis  I.  "Euzl  huzl"    ("Out!  outl") 
Louis  I3L  *  "  I  will  enter  now  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
Louis  XI  •  "  Notre  dame  dTSmbrun,  ma  bonne  maltresse, 

aidez  moi." 
Louis  XIV .  "  Why  weep  you  ?    Did  you  think  I  should 

live  for  ever  »    I  thought  dying  had  been  harder  " 
Louis  XVI  (on  the  scaffold)     "  Frenchmen,  I  die  guilt* 

IKS  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  me.    Fray  God  my  blood 

fall  not  on  France  1 " 


Louis  XVm      "  A  king  should  die  standing  "      Op 

VESPASIAN  and  SIWARD 
LYTTELTON  (Lord  G)     "Be  good,  be  virtuous,  my  lord ; 

you  must  come  to  this  "  (to  his  son.  Lord  Valentia). 
KACAtrtuiY  :  "  I  shall  retire  early ,  I  am  very  tired  " 
MADISON  (Janet) :  "  I  always  talk  better  lying:  down." 
MALESHEBBBS  (to  the  priest) .  "  Hold  your  tongue  1  your 

wretched  chatter  disgusts  me  " 
MARAT  (stabbed  in  his  bath  by  Charlotte  Corday)    "Help! 

help  me,  my  dear  I  "    (To  hia  housekeeper ) 
MARGARET  (of  Scotland,  wife  of  Louis  XI  of  France)  • 

"  Fie  de  la  vie  I  qu'on  ne  m*en  parle  pins  " 
MARES  ANTOINBTTK     "  Farewell,  my  children,  for  ever. 

I  am  going  to  your  father  " 
MARTIN  (St )    "  What  dost  thou  here,  them  cruel  beast  ?  " 

(Said  to  the  devil.)    (St  Sulpiciut    Spirit*  to  BtunOa ) 
MARTETBATT  (.Harriet)     "  I  see  no  reason  why  the  exist- 
ence of  Harriet  Martineau  should  be  perpetuated  " 
MART  (Quern  of  England)      "  You  wUl  find  the  word 

Calait  written  on  my  heart." 

MART  n  (to  Archbishop  Tlllotson,  who  had  paused  in 
) .  "  My  Lord,  why  do  you  not  go  on  ? 


(To  Ms  i 


reading  a  prayer) . 

I  am  not  afraid  to  die  " 
MASAND&LLO  *    "  Ungrateful  traitors  I " 

sins) 

MATHEWS  (Charles)     "  I  am  ready  " 
MATmffTTJATt  (Emperor  of  Mexico) .    "  Poor  Carlotta,  t  " 

(Eeferrfng  to  hia  wife ) 
MELANCTHON  (in  reply  to  the  question,  '*  Do  you  want 

anything  ?  ")  :  "  Nothing  but  heaven." 
MIRABEAU  *  "  Let  me  fall  asleep  to  the  sound  of  delicious 

music  "    Op.  LEOPOLD 
MOHAKMXD     "  O  AfoJ*  t   be  it  so  t    Henceforth  among 

the  glorious  host  of  Paradise  " 
MONICA  (St )     "  In  peace  I  will  sleep  with  Him  and  take 

my  rest,"    (St.  Avgwtin     Confusion*) 
MOKMOUTH  (DvJee  of)     "  There  are  six  guineas  for  you 

and  do  not  hack  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  BuBaell." 
MOODY  (the  actor) : 

"  Reason  thus  with  life  * 
If  I  do  lose  ihee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep  " 

(The  same  is  said  of  Faterson,  an  actor  in  the  Norwich 

Company) 
MOODY  (the  evangelrt)     "  I  see  earth  receding ,  Heaven 

is  opening ;  God  is  calling  me." 
MOORB  (Hannah)  -  "  Patty,  Joy  " 
MOORB  (Sir  John) :  "  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me 

justice." 
MORE  (Sir  Thomat)     "  See  me  safe  up   {  e.  on  ascending 

myself." 
MOTLEY  (the  Bittonan)     "  I  am  01— very  ill,  I  shall  not 


MOZART  *   "  You  spoke  of  a  refreshment,  EndUe ,   take 

my  last  notes,  and  let  me  hear  once  more  my  solace  and 

delight." 
MURAT  (Sing  of  Naplet)  *  "  Soldiers,  save  my  face ,  aim 

at  my  heart.    Farewell."  (Said  to  the  men  appointed 

to  shoot  him.) 
NAPOLEON  I*  "MonDieul  La  Nation  Erangaise.    TSte 

d'armee   " 
NAPOIBOK  HI:    "Were  you  at  Sedan?"    (To  Dn 

Conneau ) 
NELSON     "I  thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty.    Kiss 

me,  Hardy  " 
NBRO  •  "  Quails  artifex  pereo  "   ("  What  an  artist  the 

world  is  losing  in  me  I  ") 

OATBS  (TUia)     "  It  iu  all  the  same  in  the  end  " 
PAINB  (Tomr-Ux  Eationalut)  •  "  I  have  no  wish  to  be- 
lieve on  that  subject"  (viz ,  the  divinity  of  Christ) 
PALMZR  (the  actor)     "  There  is  another  and  a  better 

world  "    (Said  on  the  stage.    It  is  a  line  In  the  part  he 

was  playing — The  Stranger ) 
PALMKRSTON  :    "  Die,  my  dear  doctor !   that's  the  last 

•fchiTig  I  ghfl]1   do." 

PASCAL     "  My  God,  forsake  me  not." 

PBR'IOLSS :  "I  have  never  caused  any  citizen  to  put  on 

mourning  on  my  account."    Cp  FREDERICK  V 
PBTBRS  (Mvgh,  the  regicide) :  Friend,  yon  do  not  well  to 

trample  on  a  dying  man."  (To  his  executioner ) 
PITT  (WftUam)      "  Alas,  my  country  1    How  I  love  my 

FIZARRO  :  "  Jesu  I  " 

FOB  (Edgar  4.Kan)     "  Lord,  help  my  soul  I " 

POMPADOUR  (Mdm*.  de) :    "  Stay  a  little  longer,  ML  le 

Cure,  and  we  will  go  together  " 
PONIATOWBKI  (after  the  bridge  over  the  PHeeae  was 

blown  up) :    '  Gentlemen,  it  behoves  us  now  to  die 

with  honour  " 

POPB  •  "  Friendship  itself  is  but  a  part  of  virtu*." 
QUIN  (the  actor)      "  I  could  wish  this  tragic  scene  wore 

over,  but  I   hope  to  go  through  it  with  beconmg 

dignity' 
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RABELAIS      *  Let  down  the  curtain,  the  farce  Is  over  " 

Cp  DKKO'SAX     Also,  "  I  am.  going  to  aeek  the  groat 

perhaps  " 
RALEIGH     "  It  matters  little  how  the  head  lies  "    (Said 

on  the  scaffold  where  he  was  beheaded ) 
BBHAXT     *'  We  perish,  we  disappear,  but  the  march  of 

time  goes  on  for  ever  " 
RBTCOCDB  (Sir  Joshua)      "I  know  that  all  thinga  on 

earth  must  have  an  end,  and  now  I  am  come  to  nine." 
EHODFS  (0  J )     "So  little  done,  so  much  to  do  " 
RJCHARD  I     "  Youth,  I  forgive  thee  1 "    (Said  to  Ber- 

trand  de  Gourdon,  who  shot  frlm  with  an  arrow  at 

Chains  )    Then  to  his  attendants  he  added,  **  Take  ofl! 

his  chains,  give  him  100  shillings,  and  let  him  go/' 
RICHARD  IH      "  Treason  I    treason  1 "    (At  Bosworth, 

where  his  beat  men  deserted  him  and  Joined  Richmond, 

afterwards  Henry  VH  ) 
EOBJBBPXEBKB   (taunted  with  the  death    of    Danton) 

"  Cowards  1    "Why  did  you  not  defend  Tnim  ?  "    (This 

must  have  been  before  Ms  Jaw  -was  broken  by  the  shot 

of  the  gendarme  the  day  before  he  was  guillotined ) 
ROOHEJAQ^VELSUOS  (the  Vendean  hero)     *'  We  go  to  meet 

the  foe.    If  I  advance,  follow  me,  If  I  retreat,  slay  me , 

if  I  fail,  avenge  me." 
ROCHESTER  (Sari  of)  *  "  The  only  objection  against  the 

Bible  is  a  bad  life." 
ROJUAITD   (Madame)      "  0  liberty  1    What  Crimea  arc 

committed  in  thy  name '  " 

KOBOOMKOIT  (Starl  Of) 

"  My,  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

Do  not  forsake  me  at  my  end  " 
(Quoting  from  his  own  translation  of  the  Dies  Ires.) 
ROSBBTTI  (Dante  da&Hel)     "  I  think  I  shall  die  to-night," 
RUSSELL  (Lord,    execrated  1683}      "The  bitterness  of 

death  is  now  past." 

SAXADDJ  "  When  I  am  buried,  carry  my  winding  sheet 
on  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  say  these  words  Behold 
the  spoils  which  Saladln  carries  with  him  1  Of  all  bis 
victories,  realms,  and  riches,  nothing  remains  to  him 
but  this."  Cp  SBVBB.TJS 

BAUD  (George)     "  Laissez  la  verdure,"    (That  is.  leave 
the  plot  green,  and  do  not  cover  the  grave  with  bricks 
0r  stone.) 
SQAKROH     "  A"h,  my  children,  you  cannot  cry  foi  mo  so 

much  as  I  have  made  you  laugh  " 
BOHEULBR     "  Many  things  are  growing  plain  and  clear 

to  my  understanding  " 
SOOT*  (Sir  Walter)     "  God  bless  you  all,  I  feel  myself 

again."    (To  hie  family ) 

SEBVE'IUS  (at  the  stake) .  "  Christ,  Son  of  the  eternal 
God,  have  <mercy  npon  me  "  (Calvin  insisted  on  his 
saying,  "  the  eternal  Son  of  God,"  but  he  would  not, 
and  was  burnt  to  death.) 

SEVB'B.trs .  "  I  ha.ve  been  everything,  and  everything  is 
nothing  A  little  urn  will  contain  all  that  remains  of 
one  for  whom  the  whole  world  was  too  little  "  Cp. 
SALAJMN 

SatMotna.  (Jane)  "  No,  my  head  never  committed  any 
treason ,  but,  if  you  want  it,  you  can  take  it"  (As 
Jane  Seymour  died  wtthin  a  fortnight  of  the  birth  of 
her  son  Edward  VI — the  cause  of  unbounded  delight 
to  the  king— I  cannot  believe  that  this  traditionary 
speech  is  correct.) 

SBQBKDDAJJ  .  "  I  am  absolutely  undone." 
SnmBY  (Algernon) ,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lireth 
I  die  for  the  good  old  cause."    (He  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Judge  Jeffreys  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Bye 
House  plot  > 
SIDNEY  (Sir  JPMWp) .   "  I  would  not  change  my  Joy  for 

the  empire  of  the  world," 

Bncox  DE  MONTFORT  "  Commend  your  souls  to  God, 
for  our  bodies  are  the  foes  "  (spoken  at  the  battle  of 
ISve&ham) 

SrwARD  (the  Bane) .  "  Lift  me  up  that  I  mav  die  stand- 
ing,  not  lying  down  like  a  cow  "  Cp  Louis  XVJH 
and  VKSPABIAK 

SOORATBS  •  "  Crlto,  we  owe  a  cock  to  ^scnlapius  " 
STAEL  (Madame  de).  "I  have  loved  God,  my  father,  and 

liberty" 
&EAKUBY  (Dean) :  "  I  wish.  Vaughau  to  preach  my  roneral 

sermon,  because  he  haa  known  me  longest." 
STBPHES  (the  first  Christian  martyr)     "  Lord,  lay  not 

this  sin  to  their  charge  ' 
SWBDBNBOBG      "What  o'clock  Is  it?"    (After  being 

told,  he  added)  "  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you." 
SWEPT  (Jonathan)     '  Ah,  a  German  and  a  genius  1    A 

prodigy,  I  admit  him  "  (referring  to  Handel) 
P/™*  *      "  The  worst  is,  I  cannot  see."    (But  his  last 

word  was)  "  Voltaire," 

TABSO  "  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
Also  recorded  of  CHAJM-BMAGSTE,  LADY  JANE  GROT, 
COLUMBUS,  and  others 

XATXOE  (General  Zachary)  "  1  have  tried  to  do  my  duty, 
and  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  am  ready  " 


TAYXOR  (the  "  Water-Poet  ")      '  How  sweet  it  Is  to  rest  1 " 
THNKYSON     "  I  have  opened  it "  (referring  to  a  volume 

of  Shakespeare's  works) 
TEormBEDiar  (Lord  Chief  Justice)      •  Gentlemen  of  the 

Jtury,  you  may  retire." 
THERAHEXTBS  (the  Athenian,  condemned  by  Critias  to 

drink  hemlock,  said  as  he  drank  the  poison)     "  This  to 

the  fair  Critias  " 
TnrsTiarwooD  (executed  for  htgh  treason,  1820)     "  I  shall 

soon  know  the  grand  secret " 
THORBAU     "  I  leave  this  world  without  a  regret." 
TmjBLOw  (lord)     "  I'll  be  shot  if  I  don't  believe  I'm 

dying  " 
TYLBR  (Wat)  *  "  Because  they  arc  all  under  my  command, 

they  are  sworn  to  do  what  I  bid  them." 
TYNDAM    "  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England  " 

(i.e  Henry  VEI) 
VANB  (Sir  Sorry)     "  It  Is  a  bad  cause  which  cannot  bear 

the  words  of  a  dying  man." 
VESPASIAN     "  A  ktag  should  die  standing  "  (See  Louis 

XVKE  and  SIWARD)  ,   but  his  last  words  were,  "  Tit 

puto,  deus  flo  "  i,e  "  I  suppose  I  am  now  becoming  a 

god,"  referring  to  the  apotheostzation  of  Caesars  after 

VICTORIA  (Queen)  "  Oh,  that  peace  may  come "  (re- 
ferring to  idle  war  ha  South  Africa  then  in  progress) 

VOJVTAIRE  :  "  Do  let  me  die  in  peace." 

WASHINGTON  "  It  is  well.  I  die  hard,  but  am  not  afraid 
to  go  " 

WESLEY  (Charles) '  "  1  shall  be  satisfied  with  Thy  like- 
ness— satisfied  " 

WBSLBY  (John)    "  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us." 

WBUTTEBB,  :  "  I  have  known  thee  all  the  time  "  (to  his 
niece) 

WUBBWTOROB  (His  father  said  to  htm,  "  So  He  giveth 
His  beloved  sleep  "  ,   to  which  Wilberforoe  replied) 
"  Yes,  and  sweet  indeed  is  the  rest  which  Christ  giveth." 
(Baying  this,  he  never  spoke  again.) 

WIXLIAH  I  "  To  my  Lady,  the  Holy  Mary,  I  commend 
myself ,  that  she,  by  her  prayers,  may  reconcile  her 
beloved  Son  to  me  " 

WILLIAM  n  "  Shoot,  Walter,  hi  the  devil's  name  1 " 
(Walter  Tyrrell  did  shoot,  but  killed  the  king  ) 

WELLIAMIH  "  Can  this  last  long  ?"  (To  his  physician. 
He  suffered  from  a  broken  collarbone ) 

WILLIAM  (of  Nassau)  "  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  upon  this  poor  nation."  (This  was  just  before  he 
was  shot  by  Balthasar  Gerard.)  * 

WHSQK  (the  ornithologist)  "  Bury  me  where  the  birds 
will  sbag  over  my  grave," 

WISHARS     "  I  fear  not  this  fire  "  (at  the  stake) 

WOLOOT  ("  Peter  Pindar  ")     "  Give  me  back  my  youth  I " 

WOLFE  (General)  "  What  t  do  they  run  already  ?  Then 
I  die  happy"  Cp  EPAMINONDA.S 

WOLSBY  (Cardinal)  "  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with 
half  the  zeal  that  I  have  served  my  king,  He  would  not 
have  left  me  in  my  grey  hairs  " 

WOOMOH  (John,  JSishop  of  Exeter,  d  1594)  •  "  A  bishop 
ought  to  die  on  his  legs  "  Op  VBSPA.BIAK 

WORDSWORTH     "  God  bleos  you  1    Is  that  you,  Dora  ?  " 

WYATT  (Thomas) .  "  What  I  then  said  [about  the  treason 
of  Princess  Elizabeth]  I  unsay  now ,  and  what  I  now 
say  is  the  truth,"  (To  the  priest  who  waited  on  him 
on  the  scaffold ) 

/IKEA  (John)     "  Make  my  skin  into  drum-heads  for  the 


Many  of  these  sayings,  like  all  other 
history,  belong  to  the  region  of  Phrase 
and  Fable. 

Dymph'na.  The  tutelar  saint  of  the 
insane.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  prince  of  the  7th 
century,  and  was  murdered  at  G-heel, 
in  Belgium,  by  her  own  father,  because 
she  resisted  his  incestuous  passion, 
Gheel  has  long  been  a  centre  for  the 
treatment  of  tne  mentally  afflicted. 

Dynamite  Saturday.  January  24th, 
1885,  when  great  damage  was  done  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
Tower  of  London  by  Fenian  attacks 
with  dynamite. 

Dysmas.  The  traditional  name  of 
the  Penitent  Thief,  who  suffered  with 
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Dyvour 


Eagle 


Christ  at  the  Crucifixion.  His  relics 
are  claimed  by  Bologna,  and  in  some 
calendars  he  is  commemorated  on 
March  25th.  In  the  apocryphal  Gos- 
pel of  Nicodemus  he  is  called  Dimas 
(and  elsewhere  Tvtus),  and  the  Im- 
penitent Thief  Gestas. 

Dy'vour.  The  old  name  in  Scotland 
for  a  bankrupt.  From  the  17th  cen- 
tury till  1836  dyvours  were  by  law 
compelled  to  wear  an  upper  garment, 
half  yellow  and  half  brown,  with  parti- 
coloured cap  and  hose, 

Dyz'emas  Day.     Tithe  day.     (For. 
s,  tithes  ;    Law  Lat.  dec'im&.) 


E 


E.  This  letter  is  the  representative 
of  the  hieroglyphic  fretwork,  0,  and 
of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  sign  for 
a  window,  called  in  Hebrew  he. 

In  Logic,  E  denotes  a  universal  nega- 
tive proposition,  and  is  thus  the  oppo- 
site of  A  (Q.V.\. 

The  following  legend  is  sometimes 
seen  engraved  under  the  two  tables  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  churches  — 

PRSVJEt  T  PBFCT  MN 
VK.  KP  THS  PBCPTS  TN 

The  vowel  s 

Supplies  the  key 

E.G.,  e.g.  (Lat,  exempli,  gra'tia).  By 
way  of  example  ;  for  instance. 

E  Plurlbus  Unum  (Lat.).  One 
unity  composed  of  many  parts.  The 
motto  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
taken  from  Moretum  (line  IDS),  a 
Latin  poem  attributed  to  Virgil. 

Eagle.  Thy  youth  t#  renewed  like  the 
eagle's  (Ps.  cm,  5).  This  refers  to  the 
ancient  superstition  that  every  ten 
years  the  eagle  soars  into  the  "  fiery 
region,"  and  plunges  thence  into  the 
sea,  where,  moulting  its  feathers,  it 
acquires  new  life.  Cp.  PHCENIX. 

She  saw  where  lie  upstarted  brave 

Out  of  the  well 

As  eagle  fresh  out  of  the  oceaa  w&ve, 

Where  he  hath  left*  hia  plumes  all  hory  gray, 

And  decks  himself  with  f  ethers  youthly  gay 

Favit  Qu*emt  I,  ad.  84. 


As  a  public-house  sign  the  eagle 
was  originally  a  compliment  to  Queen 
Mary,  whose  badge  it  was.  She  put  it 
on  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield,  and 
the  sun  on  the  sinister  —  a  conjugal 
compliment  which  gave  great  offence 
to  her  subjects* 

The  Golden  Eagle  and  the  Spread 
Eagle  are  commemorative  of  the  cru- 
sades ;  they  were  the  devices  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Bast,  and  formerly 
figured  as  the  ensigns  of  the  ancient 


kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  Seleu'cides.  The 
Romans  adopted  the  eagle  in  con- 
junction with  other  devices,  "but  Ma'- 
rius  made  it  the  ensign  of  the  legion, 
and  confined  the  other  devices  to  the 
cohorts.  The  French  under  the  Em- 
pire assumed  the  same  device. 

The  Romans  used  to  let  an  eagle  fly 
from  the  funeral  pile  of  a  deceased  em- 
peror. Dryden  alludes  to  this  custom 
in  his  stanzas  on  Oliver  Cromwell  after 
his  funeral,  when  he  says,  "  Officious 
haste  did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle 

fly." 

In  Christian  art,  the  eagle  is  em- 
blematic of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
because,  like  that  bird,  he  looked  on 
**  the  sun  of  glory." 

St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  St.  Prisea  are  also  often 
shown  with  an  eagle.  In  heraldry,  it 
signifies  fortitude. 

The  eagle  doesn't  hawk  at  -flies.  See 
AQUILA. 

As  A  PERSONAL  APPELLATION. 

The  Eagle.  Gaudenzio  Ferrari 
(1481-1549),  the  Milanese  painter. 

The  Eagle  of  the  doctors  of  France- 
Pierre  d'Ailly  (1350-1420),  French 
cardinal  and  astrologer,  who  calcu- 
lated the  horoscope  of  our  Lord,  and 
maintained  that  the  stars  foretold  the 
deluge. 

The  Eagle  of  Brittany.  Bertrand 
Duguesckn  (1320-80),  Constable  of 
France. 

The  Eagle  of  Divines.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1225-74). 

The  Eagle  of  Meavx.  Jacques  Be- 
nigne  Bossuet  (1627-1704),  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  the  grandest  and  most  sublime 
of  the  pulpit  orators  of  France. 

The  Eagle  of  the  North.  Count  Axel 
Oxenstierna  (1583-1654),  the  Swedish 
statesman,  was  so  called. 

The  two-headed  eagle.  The  German 
eagle  has  its  head  turned  to  our  left 
hand,  and  the  Roman  eagle  to  our 
right  hand.  When  Charlemagne  was 
made  "  Kaiser  of  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire,"  he  joined  the  two  heads  to- 
gether, one  looking  east  and  the  other 
west ;  consequently,  the  late  Austrian 
Empire,  as  the  direct  successor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  included  the 
Double-headed  Eagle  in  its  coat  of 
arms. 

In  Russia  it  was  Ivan  Vasikevitch 
who  first  assumed  the  two-headed 
eagle,  when,  in  1472,  he  married 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Palseo- 
logus,  and  niece  of  Constantme  XIV, 
the  last  Emperor  of  Byzantium.  The 
two  heads  symbolize  the  Eastern*  or 
Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Western  or 
Roman  Empire* 

Grand  Eaffte.     A  size"  of  drawing 
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Eagle-stones 


Earl 


paper,  28|  by  42  in.  ;   so  called  from 
a  watermark  first  met  with  in  1314. 


Eagle-stones.    See 

Ear  (A.S.  edre).  If  your  ears  burn 
someone  is  talking  of  you*  This  is  a 
very  old  superstition;  Pliny  says, 
"  When  our  ears  do  glow  and  tingle, 
some  do  talk  of  us  m  our  absence/' 
Shakespeare,  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  (m,  1),  makes  Beatrice  say, 
when  ur'sula  and  Hero  had  been  talk- 
ing of  her,  "  What  fire  is  in  mine 
ears  ?  "  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ascribes 
the  conceit  to  guardian  angels,  who 
touch  the  right  ear  if  the  talk  is  favour- 
able and  the  left  if  otherwise.  This  is 
done  to  cheer  or  warn. 

One  ear  tingles  t  some  there  be 
That  are  epflrTfag  now  at  me. 

Eerrick    Euperides 

About  one's  ears.  Causing  trouble. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  hornet's  nest 
buzzing  about  one's  head  ;  thus,  to 
bring  the  house  about  one's  ears  is  to 
set  the  whole  family  against  him. 

Bow  down  thine  ear.  Condescend  to 
hear  or  listen  (Ps.  xxxi,  2). 

By  ear.  To  sing  or  play  by  ear  means 
to  sing  or  play  without  knowledge  of 
musical  notes,  depending  on  the  ear 
only* 

Dionysius's  Ear.  A  bell-shaped 
chamber  connected  by  an  underground 
passage  with  the  king's  palace.  Its 
object  was  to  enable  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  to  overhear  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  prison. 

Give  ear  to.  Listen  to  ;  give  at- 
tention to. 

/  am  all  ear.    AH  attention. 

I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  In  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  xLba  of  death. 

JtttZtott     Oomut,  574 

I'll  send  you  off  with  a  flea  in  your 
ear.  See  FLEA. 

In  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other. 
Forgotten  as  soon  as  heard. 

the  sermoun  of  Dame  Eesoun  .  . 

It  toke  no  sojour  in  myn  hede. 
For  alls  yede  out  at  ooa  er 
That  in  at  that  other  she  did  lere. 

Romavnt  ofthtJtote,  8148  (c  1400) 

Lend  rne  your  ears.  Pay  attention 
to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

ftdends,  Bomans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears  , 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

Shaketpwre    Julius  Ccetar,  ill,  2 

Little  pitchers  Tiave  large  ears.  See 
PITCHER. 

Mine  ears  "hast  thou  bored.  Thou 
hast  accepted  me  as  thy  bond-slave 
for  life.  If  a  Hebrew  servant  declined 
to  go  free  after  six  years'  service,  the 
master  was  to  bore  his  ear  with  an 
awl,  in  token  of  his  voluntary  servi- 
tude (Exod.  xxi,  6). 

No  ear.  A  bad  ear  for  music  ;  "  ear- 
blind  "  or  "  sound-blind." 


Over  head  and  ears  Wholly,  des- 
perately ;  said  of  being  in  love,  debt, 
trouble,  etc. 

To  be  willing  to  give  one's  ears.  To 
be  prepared  to  make  a  considerable 
sacrifice.  The  allusion  is  to  the  old 
practice  of  cutting  o£E  the  ears  of  those 
who  refused  to  disown  offensive 
opinions 

To  come  to  the  ears  of.  To  come  to 
someone's  knowledge,  especially  by 
hearsay. 

To  get  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear.  See 
Sow. 

To  fall  together  by  the  ears.  See  FALL. 

To  have  itching  ears.  To  enjoy 
scandalmongering,  hearing  news  or 
current  gossip.  (2  Tim.  iv,  3.) 

To  prick  up  one's  ears.  To  listen 
attentively  to  something  not  ex- 
pected, as  horses  prick  up  their  ears 
at  a  sudden  sound. 

Like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears 

Shakespeare     Tempat,  iv§  1. 

To  set  people  togeffier  by  the  ears.  To 
create  ill-will  among  them  ;  to  set 
them  quarrelling  and,  metaphorically, 
pulling  each  other's  ears,  as  dogs  do 
when  fighting. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why , 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears* 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears 

Butler    Sudtortu  (opening  lines). 

To  tickle  the  ears.  ^To  gratify  the 
ear  either  by  pleasing  sounds  or 
flattering  words 

To  turn  a  deaf  ear.  To  refuse  to 
listen;  to  refuse  to  accede  to  a  re- 
quest. 

Walls  have  ears.      See  WALL. 

Within  earshot.  Within  hearing. 
The  allusion  is  obvious. 

You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear.  See  SILK. 

Ear-finger.  The  little  finger,  which 
is  thrust  into  the  ear  if  anything 
tickles  it. 

Ear-marked.  Marked  so  as  to  be 
recognized  ;  figuratively,  marked  or 
set  aside  for  some  special  purpose. 
The  allusion  is  to  setting  owner's 
marks  on  the  ears  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  late  president  [Balmaceda]  took  on  board  a  large 
quantity  of  silver,  -which  had  been  ear-marked  lor  a 
particular  purpose. — Nttotpaper  paragraph,  Sept.  4, 1891 

Ears  to  Ear  Bible,  The.    See  BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Earing.  Ploughing.  (A.S.  man,  to 
plough  ;  cp.  Lat.  aro.) 

And  yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which  there  shall 
neither  be  earing  nor  harvest. — G«n.  xlv,  6. 

If  the  flat  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I 
shall  be  sorry  it  had  BO  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after 
ear  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a 
harvest.— Shakespeare  dedication  to  "  Vonvs  and 
Adonis" 

Earl  (A.S.  eorl,  a  man  of  position,  in 
opposition  to  ceorl,  a  churl  or  freeman 


Earthquakes 


Easter 


of  the  lowest  rank ;  cp.  Dan.  jarl).  The 
third  in  dignity  in  the  British  peerage, 
ranking  next  below  Marquess  (q.v.). 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  was  a  title  of 
the  highest  dignity  and  eminence,  and 
was  even  applied  to  sovereign  princes. 
Earl  Godwin  was  a  ruler  of  enormous 

Eower,  as  also  were  the  earls  created 
y  the  Norman  kings.  Cp.  VISCOUNT. 
William  the  Conqueror  tried  to  intro- 
duce the  word  Count,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed, although  the  wife  of  an  earl  is 
still  called  a  countess. 

The  sheriff  is  called  tot  Latin  vice-corn^  as  being  the 
deputy  of  the  earl  or  comes,  to  whom  the  custody  of  the 
shire  is  said  to  have  teen  committed. — Slaekstone  Com- 
mentarie*.  1,  Ix, 

Earl  Marshal.  A  high  officer  of 
state  who  presides  over  the  College  of 
Arms,  grants  armorial  bearings,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of 
State  ceremonials,  processions,  etc* 
Since  1483  the  office  has  been  here- 
ditary in  the  line  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk. 

Earl  of  Mar's  Grey  Breeks.  The 
21st  Foot  (the  Boyal  Scots  Fusiliers) 
are  so  called  because  they  wore  grey 
breeches  when  the  Earl  of  Mar  was 
their  colonel  (1678-86). 

Earthquakes.  According  to  Indian 
mythology,  the  world  rests  on  the  head 
of  a  great  elephant,  and  when,  for  the 
sake  of  rest,  the  huge  monster  re- 
freshes itself  by  moving  its  head,  an 
earthquake  is  produced.  The  elephant 
is  called  "  Muha-pudma." 

Having  penetrated  to  the  south,  they  saw  the  great 
elephant  "Muha-pudma,"  equal  to  a  huge  mountain, 
(sustaining  the  earth  with  Its  head.— The  JSamayvna 
(section  xxxili) 

The  lamas  say  that  the  earth  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  gigantic  frog, 
and  when  the  frog  stretches  its  limbs 
or  moves  its  head,  it  shakes  the  earth. 
Other  Eastern  mythologists  nlace  the 
earth  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise. 

Greek  and  Boman  mythologists 
ascribe  earthquakes  to  the  restlessness 
of  the  giants  which  Jupiter  buried 
under  high  mountains.  Thus  Virgil 
(JEnetd,  ui,  578)  ascribes  the  eruption 
of  Etna  to  the  giant  Enceladus. 

Earwig.  A.S.  tar-wicga,  ear-beetle  ; 
so  called  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  these  insects  are  apt  to  get  into 
our  ears,  and  so  penetrate  the  brain. 

Metaphorically,  one  who  whispers 
all  the  news  and  scandal  going,  m  order 
to  curry  favour  ;  a  flatterer. 

Court  earwigs  banish  from  your  ears 

Political  BaOadt  (1688) 

Ease.  From  O.Fr.  etee>  Mod.Fr. 
aise. 

At  ease.    Without  pain  or  anxiety. 

Chapel  of  ease.    See  CHAPEL. 

Ease  her  1  A  command  given  on  a 
steamer  to  reduce  speed.  The  next 
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order  is  generally  "Back  her !  '*  and 
then  "  Stop  her  1 " 

III  at  ease.  Uneasy,  not  comfort- 
able, anxious. 

Stand  at  ease  '  A  command  given  to 
soldiers  to  rest  for  a  time.  "  The 
gentlemen  stood  at  ease  "  means  stood 
in  an  informal  manner. 

To  ease  one  of  his  money  or  purse. 
To  steal  it. 

East.  The  custom  of  turning  to  the 
east  when  the  creed  is  repeated  is  to 
express  the  belief  that  Christ  is  the 
Dayspring  and  Sun  of  Bighteousness. 
The  altar  is  placed  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church  to  remind  us  of  Christ,  the 
Dayspring  and  Resurrection ;  and 
persons  are  buried  with  their  feet 
to  the  East  to  signify  that  they  died 
in  the  hope  of  the  Resurrection. 

The  ancient  Greeks  always  buried 
their  dead  with  the  face  upwards,  look- 
ing towards  heaven ;  and  the  feet 
turned  to  the  east  or  the  rising  sun,  to 
indicate  that  the  deceased  was  on  his 
way  to  Elysium,  and  not  to  the  region 
of  night  or  the  inferno.  (Diogenes 
Laertius :  Life  of  Solon,  in  Greek.) 

East-ender.    See  under  END. 

East  Indies.    He  came  safe  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
Thames.    He  encountered  many  dan- 
of  great  magnitude,  but  was  at 
killed  where  he  thought  himself 
secure. 

To  send  to  the  East  Indies  for  Kentish 
To  go  round  about  to  accom- 
L  a  very  simple  thing.     To  crush  a 
By  on  a  wheel.    To  send  to  the  Post- 
master-General for  a  postage  stamp. 

Easter.  The  name  was  adopted  for 
the  Christian  Paschal  festival  from 
A.S.  eastre,  a  heathen  festival  held  at 
the  vernal  equinox  in  honour  of  the 
Teutonic  goddess  of  dawn,  called  by 
Bede  Eostre  (cognate  with  Lat.  aurora 
and  Sanskrit  ushas,  dawn).  On  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  it  was 
natural  for  the  name  of  the  heathen 
festival  to  be  transferred  to  the  Chris- 
tian, the  two  facing  about  the  same 
time. 

Easter  Sunday  is  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Paschal  full  moon,  t*e.  the 
full  moon  that  occurs  on  the  day  of  the 
vernal  equinox  (March  21st)  or  on  any 
of  the  next  28  days.  Consequently, 
Easter  Sunday  cannot  be  earlier  than 
March  22nd,  or  later  than  April  25th. 
This  was  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
325  A.D. 

It  was  formerly  a  common  belief 
that  the  sun  danced  on  Easter  Day. 

Bat  oh,  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  son,  upon  an  Easter  day 

la  hatf  BO  fine  a  flight. 
Sv  John  SucKKng 


Easter  Eggs 


Eblis 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  combats  the 
superstition : — 

We  shall  not,  I  hope,  disparage  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Redeemer,  if  we  say  the  Sun  doth  not  dance  on 
Easter  day.  And  though  we  would  willingly  assent  unto 
any  aympathetlcal  exultation,  yet  cannot  conceive  therein 
any  more  than  a  Tropical  expression  — Pseudodoxto  Bpi' 
dctntca,V,  xadi 

Easter  Eggs,  or  Paseh  eggs,  are  sym- 
bolical of  creation,  or  the  re-creation 
of  spring.  The  practice  of  presenting 
them  at  Easter  came  into  England 
from  Germany  in  the  19th  century. 
It  may  be  a  relic  of  Eastern  religion 
and  bear  allusion  to  the  mundane  egg 
(see  BOG),  for  which  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  were  to  contend  till  the  con- 
summation of  all  things  ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  connected  with  the  old 
Romish  rule  that  forbad  the  eating  of 
eggs  during  Lent,  but  allowed  them 
again  at  Easter.  See  EGG  FEAST. 

Bless,  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  this  Thy  creature  of  eggs, 
that  it  may  become  a  wholesome  sustenance  to  Thy 
faithful  servants,  eating  it  in  t-VuLnTrfnincBa  to  Thee,  on 
account  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  — Pop*  Paul  7 
Ritual. 

Easterlings.  An  old  name  (first  used 
in  the  16th  century)  for  any  foreigner 
coming  to  England  from  the  East ; 
but  specially  applied  to  the  merchants 
from  the  Hanse  towns  of  northern 
Germany. 

Eat.  To  eat  together  was,  in  the 
East,  a  sure  pledge  of  protection.  A 
man  once  prostrated  himself  before  a 
Persian  grandee  and  implored  protec- 
tion from  the  rabble.  The  nobleman 
gave  him  the  remainder  of  a  peach 
which  he  was  eating,  and  when  the  in- 
censed multitude  arrived,  and  declared 
that  the  man  had  slain  the  only  son 
of  the  nobleman,  the  heart-broken 
father  replied,  "  We  have  eaten  to- 
gether ;  go  in  peace,'*  and  would  not 
allow  the  murderer  to  be  punished. 

Lei  ltd  eat,  drmk,  and  be  merry,  for 
to-morrow  we  die.  See  Is.  xxn,  13.  A 
traditional  saying  of  the  Egyptians 
who,  at  their  banquets,  exhibited  a 
skeleton  to  the  guests  to  remind  them 
of  the  brevity  of  human  life. 

To  eat  a  man's  salt.    See  S.AXT. 

To  eat  coke,  humble  pie,  the  leek.  See 
these  words. 

To  eat  its  head  off.  Said  of  an  animal 
(usually  a  horse)  that  eats  more  than 
he  is  worth,  or  whose  work  does  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  keeping  A  horse 
which  stands  in  the  stable  unem- 
ployed "  eats  its  head  off." 

To  eat  one  out  of  house  and  home.  To 
eat  so  much  that  one  will  have  to  part 
with  house  and  home  in  order  to  pay 
for  at.  It  is  the  complaint  of  hostess 
Quickly  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
when  he  asks  lor  "  what  sum  "  she 
had  arrested  Sir  John  Falstaft.  She 
explains  the  phrase  by  "  he  hath  put 


all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of 
his."     (Shakespeare :   2  Henry  XV,  u, 

To  eat  one's  heart  out.  To  fret  or 
worry  unreasonably ;  to  allow  one 
grief  or  one  vexation  to  predominate 
over  the  mind,  tincture  all  one's  ideas, 
and  absorb  all  other  emotions. 

To  eat  one's  terms.  To  be  studying 
for  the  bar.  Students  are  required  to 
dine  in  the  Hall  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
at  least  three  times  in  each  of  the 
twelve  terms  before  they  are  "  called  " 
to  the  bar. 

To  eat  one's  words.  To  retract  in  a 
humiliating  manner  ;  to  unsay  what 
you  have  said  ;  to  eat  your  own  lick, 
swallow  your  own  spittle.  The  phrase 
is  Biblical  in  origin.  See  Jer.  xv,  16. 

To  eat  wett.  To  have  a  good  appe- 
tite. But  "  It  eats  well  "  means  that 
what  is  eaten  is  agreeable  or  flavorous. 
To  "  eat  badly "  is  to  eat  without 
appetite  or  too  little. 

Eau  de  Cologne.  A  perfumed  spirit, 
originally  prepared  at  Cologne.  The 
most  famous  maker  was  Jean  Maria 
Fari'na. 

Eau  de  vie  (Fr.  water  of  life).  Brandy. 
A  translation  of  the  Latin  aqua  wt& 
(q.v.).  This  is  a  curious  perversion  of 
the  Spanish  acqua  di  mte  (water  or  juice 
of  the  vine),  rendered  bythemonks  into 
aqua  vitce  instead  of  aqua  vitis,  and 
confounding  the  juice  of  the  grape  with 
the  alchemists'  elixir  of  life.  The  same 
error  is  perpetuated  in  the  Italian  acqua 
vite. 

Eavesdropper.  One  who  listens 
stealthily  to  conversation.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  is  not  usually  under- 
stood. The  owners  of  private  estates 
in  Saxon  times  were  not  allowed  to 
cultivate  to  the  extremity  of  their 
possessions,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  a 
space  for  eaves.  This  space  was  called 
the  yfes-drype  (eaves-drip).  An  eaves- 
dropper is  one  who  places  himself  in 
the  eaves-drip  to  overhear  what  is  said 
in  the  adjacent  house  or  field. 

Under  our  tenta  III  play  the  eavesdropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  ifrTtpt-.  from  me 

Richard  III,  v,  8 


Eb'ionites.  An  heretical  sect  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  centuries,  who  denied  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  has  birth 
of  a  Virgin,  and  held  that  he  was 
merely^  an  inspired  messenger.  The 
name  is  from  Heb.  ebydn,  poor,  prob- 
ably in  allusion  to  some  claim  that 
they  were  "  the  poor  in  spirit." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Ubionites  'were 
treated  as  heretics,  and  a  pretended  leader  (Ebion)  wai 
invented  by  Tertulllan  to  explain  the  name- 
Life  of  Jesut,  ch.  id 

Eblis.   A  jinn  of  Arabian  myth 
the  ruler  of  the  evil  genii,  or 


Ebony 


EJclectics 


angels.  Before  his  fall  he  was  called 
Azaz'el  (tf.v.).  When  Adam  was  cre- 
ated, God  commanded  all  the  angels 
to  worship  him ;  but  Eblis  replied, 
"  Me  thou  hast  created  of  smokeless 
fire,  and  shall  I  reverence  a  creature 
made  of  dust  ?  "  God  was  very  angry 
at  this  insolent  answer*  and  turned 
the  disobedient  angel  into  a  Sheytan 
(devil),  and  he  became  the  father  of 
devils 

Another  Mohammedan  tradition  has 
it  that  before  life  was  breathed  into 
Adam  all  the  angels  came  to  look  at 
the  shape  of  clay,  among-  them  Eblis, 
who,  knowing  that  God  intended  man 
to  be  his  superior,  vowed  never  to 
acknowledge  rnrn  as  such  and  kicked 
the  figure  till  it  rang. 

When  he  said  unto  the  angels,  "  Worship  Adam,**  nil 
worshipped  him  except  Eblis  —Al  Koran,  IL 

Eblis  had  five  sons,  viz.  (1)  Tir> 
author  of  fatal  accidents ;  (2)  Awar} 
the  demon  of  lubricity  ;  (3)  Ddsim, 
author  of  discord ;  (4)  Sut,  father  of 
lies  ;  and  (5)  Zalambfir,  author  of  mer- 
cantile dishonesty. 

Eb'ony.  God? 8  image  done  in  ebony. 
Negroes.  Thomas  Fuller  gave  birth 
to  this  expression. 

Ecce  homo  (Lat.,  Behold  the  man). 
The  name  given  to  many  paintings  of 
our  Lord  crowned  with  thorns  and 
bound  with  ropes,  as  He  was  shown  to 
the  people  by  Pilate,  who  said  to  them, 
*'  Ecce  homo  ' "  (John  six,  5),  especi- 
ally those  by  Correggio,  Titian,  Guido, 
Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Poussin,  and 
Albert  Durer.  In  1865  Sir  John  Sedey 
published  a  survey  of  the  kf e  and 
work  of  Christ  with  the  title  "  Ecce 
Homo." 

Eoce  slgnum.  See  it,  in  proof. 
Behold  the  proof. 

I  am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet,  tear 
through  the  hose ,  my  tedder  cut  through  and  through ; 
toy  sword  tacked  like  a  handsaw — ecoe  rigntun!— 
RTuOuijMare  •  1  Henry  IV,  H,  4. 

Eccen'trie*  Deviating  from  the  cen- 
tre (Lat.  ex  centrum) ;  hence  irregular, 
not  according  to  rule.  Originally  ap- 
plied to  those  planets  which  appar- 
ently wander  round  the  earth,  like 
comets,  the  earth  not  being  in  the 
centre  of  their  orbit. 

Eccleslas'tes.  One  of  the  books  in 
the  Old  Testament,  arranged  next  to 
Proverbs,  formerly  ascribed  to  Solo- 
mon, because  it  says  (verse  1),  "  The 
words  of  the  Preacher,  the  son  of 
David,  king  in  Jerusalem,"  but  now 
generally  assigned  to  an  unnamed 
author  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  writing 
after  Malachi  but  before  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
Kohetefh,  which  means  **  the  Preacher." 


Ecclesiastical.  The  father  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  Eus^'bius  of  <2feesare'a 
(about  264-340). 

Ecelesias'ticus.  One  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  tra- 
ditionally (and  probably  correctly) 
ascribed  to  a  Palestinian  sage  named 
Ben  Sirah,  or  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
In  the  Talmud  it  is*  quoted  as  Ben  5tra, 
and  in  the  Septuagmt  its  name  is  The 
Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Svrach.  It 
was  probably  written  early  in  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  It  was  given  its  present 
name  by  early  Greek  Christians  be- 
cause, in  their  opinion,  it  was  the  chief 
of  the  apocryphal  books,  designated 
by  them  Bcclesias'tici  Libn  (books  to 
be  read  in  churches),  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

Echidna  (E-lM'-na).  A  monster  of 
classical  mythology,  half  woman,  half 
serpent.  She  was  mother  of  the 
Chimsera,  the  many  -  headed  dog 
Orthos,  the  hundred-headed  dragon 
of  the  Hespexides,  the  Col'chian  dra- 
gon, the  Sphinx,  Cer^beros,  Scylla,  the 
Gorgons,  the  Lemaean  hydra,  the  vul- 
ture that  gnawed  away  the  liver  of 
Prome'theus,  and  the  Nem'ean  lion. 

Spenser  makes  her  the  mother  of 
the  Blatant  Beast  (ff.v.): — 
Echidna,  Is  a  Monster  dlreotaU  dred. 

Whom  God*  doe  hate,  and  heavens  abhor  to  see , 
So  hideous  Is  her  shape,  so  huge  her  bed. 

That  even,  the  hellish  fiends  affrighted  bee 
At  sight  thereof,  and  from  her  presence  flee . 
Yet  did  her  face  and  former  parts  professe 
A  fatre  young  Harden  foil  of  comely  glee , 
But  all  her  hinder  parts  did  plaine  expresse 
A  monstrous  JDragon,  foil  of  f earefull  uglinesse. 
Fatri*  Quwna,  Vlt  vi,  10 

Echo.  The  Romans  say  that  Echo 
was  a  nymph  in  love  with  Narcissus, 
but  her  love  not  being  returned,  she 
pined  away  till  only  her  voice  re- 
mained. 

Sweet  Bcho,  sweetest  nymph,  that  Ur*st  unseen 

Within  thy  atry  shell, 
By  alow  Meander's  margent  green  .  .  . 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  Ukest  thy  Nardflsns  are  ? 

if  {Bon,  <7omw,230 

To  applaud  to  the  echo.  To  applaud 
vigorously — so  loudly  as  to  produce 
an  echo. 

You  echo  my  ideas.  You  merely  say 
what  I  say  ;  having  no  ideas  of  your 
own  you  copy  mine. 

EckTiardt.  A  faithful  Eckhardt,  who 
warneth  everyone.  Eckhardt,  in  Ger- 
man legends,  appears  on  the  evening 
of  Maundy  Thursday  to  warn  all  per- 
sons to  go  home,  that  they  may  not 
be  injured  by  the  headless  bodies  and 
two-legged  horses  which  traverse  the 
streets  on  that  night. 

Eclectics.  The  name  given  to  those 
who  do  not  attach  themselves  to  any 
special  school  (especially  philosophers 
and  painters),  but  pick  and  choose 
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Eclipses 


Ector 


from  various  systems,  selecting  and 
harmonizing  those  doctrines,  methods, 
etc.,  which  suit  them  (Gr.  ek-legem,  to 
choose,  select).  Certain  Greek  philo- 
sophers of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries 
B.C.  were  styled  Eclectics  ;  and  there 
is  the  Eclectic  school  of  painters,  i.e. 
the  Italians  of  the  17th  century  who 
followed  the  great  masters,  an  Eclectic 
school  of  modern  philosophy,  founded 
by  Victor  Cousin,  the  Eclectic  school 
of  architecture,  and  so  on. 

Eclipses  were  considered  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans  as  bad 
omens.  Nictas,  the  Athenian  general, 
was  so  terrified  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  that  he  durst  not  defend  him- 
self from  the  Syracusans  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  whole  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  put 
to  death. 

The  Romans  would  never  hold  a 
public  assembly  during  an  eclipse. 
Some  of  their  poets  feign  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  is  because  she  is 
gone  on  a  visit  to  Endymlon. 

A  very  general  notion  was  and  still 
is  among  barbarians  that  the  sun  or 
moon  has  been  devoured  by  some 
monster  and  hence  the  custom  of 
beating  drums  and  kettles  to  scare 
away  the  monster.  The  Chinese, 
Laps,  Persians,  and  some  others  call 
the  evil  beast  a  dragon.  The  East 
Indians  say  it  is  a  black  griffin. 

The  notion  of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
was  that  eclipses  were  caused  by  sun 
and  moon  quarrels,  in  which  one  or 
other  was  beaten  black  and  blue. 

Eclogue  (Gr.,  a  selection).  The 
word  was  originally  used  for  Virgil's 
Bucolics,  because  they  were  selected 
poems  ;  as  they  were  all  pastoral  dia- 
logues it  came  to  denote  such  poems, 
and  hence  an  Eclogue  is  now  a  pastoral 
or  rustic,  dialogue  in  verse. 

Econ'omy.  Literally,  "  household 
management "  (Lat.  ceconomia,  from. 
Gr.  oiJcos,  house,  nemein,  to  deal  out). 
As  we  generally1  try  to  prevent  extra- 
vagant waste  and  make  the  most  of 
our  means  in  our  own  homes,  so  the 
careful  expenditure  of  money  and  of 
time,  and  also  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  generally,  are 
also  called  economy. 

There  are  many  British  proverbs 
and  sayings  teaching  the  value  of 
economy : — 

"No  alchemy  hke  frugality"; 
"  ever  save,  ever  have  "  ;  <ra  pin  a 
day  is  a  groat  a  year  "  ;  "  take  care 
of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves  "  ;  ^'  many  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle " ;  "  frae  saving, 
comes  having  "  ;  "a  penny  saved  is 


a  penny  gained  "  ;  "  little  and  often 
fills  the  purse "  ;  and  there  is  Mr. 
Micawber's  wise  saying  : — 

Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure 
nineteen  nineteen  sis,  result  happiness  Animal  income- 
twenty  pounds,  »mmal  expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought 
and  six,  result  misery. — Diekeru  David  Goppetfldd, 
ch,  xli 

The  Christian  economy.  The  re- 
ligious system  based  on  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  economy  of  nature.  The  laws 
of  nature,  whereby  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  is  obtained ;  or  the 
laws  by  which  the  affairs  of  nature 
are  regulated  and  disposed  ;  the  sys- 
tem and  interior  management  of  the 
animal  and  Vegetable  kingdoms,  etc. 

Animal  .  .  economy,  according  to  which,  animal 
affaire  are  regulated  and  disposed  —ShetfMbury  •  Oharac- 
tottic* 

The  Mosaic  economy.  The  religious 
system  revealed  by  God  to  Moses  and 
set  forth  hi  the  Old  Testament. 

Political  economy.  Science  of  the 
production,  distribution,  and  manage- 
ment of  wealth,  especially  as  dealing 
with  the  principles  whereby  the 
revenues  and  resources  of  a  nation 
are  made  the  most  of.  The  question 
of  Free  Trade,  for  instance,  is  a  prob- 
lem in  political  economy:  articles 
are  cheaper,  and  therefore  the  buying 
value  of  money  is  increased  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  competition  is  in- 
creased, and  therefore  wages  are 
lowered. 

Ecstasy  (Gr.  ek,  out,  stasis,  a  stand- 
ing). Literally,  a  condition  in  which 
one  stands  out  of  one's  "mind,  loses 
one's  wits,  or  is  "  beside  oneself."  St. 
Paul  refers  to  this  when  he  says  he 
was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  and 
heard  unutterable  words,  *'  whether  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot 
tell "  (2  Cor.  xii,  2-4).  St.  John  also 
says  he  was  "  in  the  spirit " — i.e.  in 
an  ecstasy — when  he  saw  the  apoca- 
lyptic vision  (Rev.  i,  10).  The  belief  that 
the  soul  left  the  body  at  times  was 
very  general  in  former  ages,  and  there 
was  a  class  of  diviners  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  called  Ecstafoci,  who 
used  to  he  in  trances,  and  when1  they 
came  to  themselves  gave  strange  ac- 
counts of  what  they  had  seen  while 
they  were  "  out  of  the  body." 

Ecstatic  Doctor,  The.  Jean  de 
Ruysbroeck,  the  mystic  (1294-1381). 

Ecstatic!,  The.   See  ECSTASY. 

Ector,  Sir.  The  foster-father  of 
King  Arthur. 

The  child  was  delivered  unto  Merlin,  and  he  bare  it 
forth  unto  Sir  Ector,  and  made  a  holy  man  to  christen 
him,  and  named  him  Arthur ,  and  to  Sir  Eater's  wife 
nourished  him  with  her  own  pap  —Malory  Le  Jfort* 


ff  Arthur.  I.  ill 
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Effigy 


Edda.  This  name — which  may  be 
from  Edda,  the  great-grandmother  in 
the  Old  Norse  poem  Rigsthul,  or  from 
the  old  Norse  odhr,  poetry,  is  given  to 
two  separate  works  or  collections,  viz. 
TTie  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,  and  The 
Younger  Edda,  or  Prose  Edda  ofSnom. 
The  first-named  was  discovered  in 
1643  by  an  Icelandic  bishop,  and  con- 
sists of  mythological  poems  dating'from 
the  9th  century,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  irxthelSth century.  They 
are  of  unknown  authorship,  but  were 
erroneously  attributed  to  Saemund  Sig- 
fusson  (d.  1133),  and  this  has  hence 
sometimes  been  called  Scemund's  Edda. 
The  Younger  Edda  is  a  work  in  prose 
and  verse  by  Snorri  Sturluson  (d. 
1242),  and  forms  a  guide  to  poets  and 
poetry.  It  consists  of  the  Gylfagin- 
ning  (an  epitome  of  Scandinavian 
mythology),  the  Skaldskaparmal  (a 
glossary  of  poetical  expressions,  etc.), 
the  Hattatal  (a  list  of  metres,  with 
examples  of  all  known  forms  of  verse, 
with  a  preface,  history  of  the  origin 
of  poetry,  lists  of  poets,  etc.). 

Eden.  Paradise,  the  country  and 
garden  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
placed  by  God  (Gen.  ii,  15).  The  word 
means  delight,  pleasure. 

Eden  Hall.  The  luck  of  Eden  Sail 
An  enamelled  drinking-glass,  made 
probably  in  Venice  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, in  the  possession  of  the  Mus- 
grave  family  at  Eden  Hall,  Cumber- 
land, and  traditionally  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  fortune-bringing 
properties.  The  tale  is  that  the  butler 
once  went  to  draw  water  from  St. 
Cuthbert's  Well  in  the  garden,  when 
the  fairies  left  this  glass  by  the  well 
while  they  danced,  and  that  he  ran 
off  with  it*  Longfellow  translated  a 
German  ballad  on  the  subject.  The 
superstition  is — 

H  that  glass  either  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  HalL 

Edge  (AJ3.  ecg}.  It  is  dangerous  to 
play  with  edged  tools.  It  is  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  mischief  or  anything 
that  may  bring  you  into  trouble. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  an  edge  upon  it. 
Not  to  mince  the  matter ;  to  speak 
plainly. 

He  la,  not  to  put  too  flue  an  edge  upon  it,  a  thorough 
scoundrel.— XowR. 

To  be  on  edge.  To  be  very  eager  or 
impatient. 

To  edge  away.  To  move  away  very 
gradually,  as  a  ship  moves  from  tho 
edge  of  the  shore. 

To  edge  on.    See  EGG  ON. 

To  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  By 
a  cut  from  the  sword ;  to  be  slain  in 
battle. 

To  set  one's  teeth  on  edge.    To  give 


one  the  horrors  ;  to  induce  a  tingling 
or  grating  sensation  in  one's  teeth,  as 
from  acids  or  harsh  noises. 

In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fathers  have 
eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  Bet  on 
edge.—  Jar  ,  rod,  29. 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  cansticfc  turned, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree  , 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  miming  poetry 

1  Hc*ry  IV,  in,  L 


Edge-bone.    See  AITCH-BONE, 

Edgewise.  One  cannot  get  in  a  word 
edgewise.  The  conversation  is  so  en- 
grossed by  others  that  there  is  no 
getting  in  a  word. 

E'diles.    See 


Edinburgh.  Edwin's  burgh;  the 
fort  built  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northum- 
bria  (616-33).  Dunedin  (Gaelic  dun,  a 
fortress)  and  Edina  are  poetical  forms. 

Ed'yrn.  Son  of  Nudd  ;  called  the 
"  Sparrowhawk,"  in  Tennyson's  Mar- 
riage of  Geraint  (Idylls  of  the  King), 
which  was  founded  on  the  story  of 
Geraint,  Son  of  Erbmt  in  Lady  Char- 
lotte Guest's  translation  of  the  Ma- 
binogion.  He  ousted  Yn'iol  from  his 
earldom,  and  tried  to  win  E'nid,  the 
earl's  daughter,  but  was  overthrown 
by  Geraint  and  sent  to  the  court  of 
King  Arthur,  where  his  whole  nature 
was  completely  changed,  and  "  sub- 
dued to  that  gentleness  which,  when  it 
weds  with  manhood,  makes  a  man." 

Eel.  A  salt  eel.  A  rope's  end,  used 
for  scourging.  At  one  time  eelskins 
were  used  for  whips. 

With  my  salt  eele,  vent  down  In  the  parler,  and  there 
got  my  hoy  and  did  beat  him.—  feyyf  Diary  (April  24th). 

Eel-sldna.  Old-fashioned  slang  for 
extra  tight  trousers,  or  tightly  fitting 
frocks. 

Holding  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 
To  have  a  smattering  of  the  subject, 
the  kind  which  slips  from  the  memory 
as  an  eel  would  wriggle  out  of  one's 
fingers  if  held  by  the  tail. 

To  get  used  to  it,  as  a  skinned  eel. 
It  may  be  unpleasant  at  first,  but 
habit  will  get  the  better  of  such  annoy- 
ance. 

It  ain't  always  pleasant  to  torn  out  for  morning  chapel 
is  It,  Gig-lamps  ?  But  it's  Jnat  IDce  the  eels  with  their 
skinning  •  it  goes  against  the  grain  at  first,  hat  you  soon 
get  ttsed  to  it.—  0utt6«rt  Bete  Verdant  Qretn,  ch.  vti. 

To  skin  an  eel  by  the  taiL  To  do 
things  the  wrong  way. 

Effen'di.  A  Turkish  title,  about 
equal  to  the  English  "  Mr."  or  "  Esq." 
but  always  following  the  name.  It  is 
given  to  emirs,  men  of  learning,  the 
high  priests  of  mosques,  etc. 

El'flgy.  To  burn  or  hang  one  in 
effigy.  To  burn  or  hang  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  person,  instead  of  the 
person  himself,  in  order  to  show 


Sgalite 


Egg  Feast 


popular  hatred,  dislike,  or  contempt. 
The  custom  comes  from  Prance, 
where  the  public  executioner  used  to 
hang  the  effigy  of  the  criminal  when 
the  criminal  Trim«ft1f  could  not  be 
found. 


Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans 
(b.  1747,  guillotined  1793),  father  of 
Louis-Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
assumed  the  name  when  he  renounced 
his  title  and  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  king.  The  motto  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  with  which  he  sided, 
was  "  Liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality 
- 


Ege'ria.  The  nymph  who  in- 
structed Numa  in  his  wise  legislation  ; 
hence,  a  counsellor,  adviser. 

It  IB  in  these  moments  that  we  gaze  upon  the  moon. 
It  la  In  these  moments  that  Nature  becomes  our  Bgeda. 
—Lord  JBeacontfteld  Vivian  Grey,  HI,  vL 

Egg.     See  also  SHELL. 

A  bad  egg.  A  bad  speculation  ;  a 
man  whose  promises  are  pie-crust,  a 
"  bad  lot  "  ;  a  person  or  thing  that 
does  not  come  up  to  expectations. 

A  duck's  egg.    See  DUCK. 

Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Don't  venture  all  you  have  in  one 
speculation  ;  don't  put  all  your  pro- 
perty in  one  bank.  The  allusion  is 
obvious. 

Easter  eggs.  See  EASTEB  ;  Boo 
FEAST. 

From  the  egg  to  the  apples,  ^8ee  As 
ovo. 

Golden  eggs.  Great  profits.  See 
GOOSE. 

I  doubt  the  bird  Is  flown  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.— 

Scott 


I  got  eggs  for  my  money.  I  gave 
valuable  money,  and  received  such 
worthless  things  as  eggs.  When 
Wolsey  accused  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
for  not  taking  Desmond  prisoner,  the 
Earl  replied,  "  He  is  no  more  to 
blame  than  his  brother  Ossory,  who 
(notwithstanding  his  high  promises) 
is  glad  to  take  eggs  for  his  money," 
i.e.  is  willing  to  be  imposed  on.  (Cam- 
pion :  History  of  Jreland>  1633  ) 

1  have  eggs  on  the  spit.  I  am  very 
busy,  and  cannot  attend  to  anything 
else.  The  reference  is  to  roasting  eggs 
on  a  spit.  They  were  first  boiled,  then 
the  yolk  was  taken  out,  braided  up 
with  spices,  and  put  back  again  ;  the 
eggs  were  then  drawn  on  a  "  spit," 
and  roasted.  As  this  required  both 
dispatch  and  constant  attention,  the 
person  in  charge  could  not  leave  them. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  'write  snort  Journals  now  ,  I  have 
eggs  on  the  spit,—  Swtff. 

Like  as  two  eggs.    Exactly  alike. 


STtow  him  an  eggt  and  instantly  the 
whole  air  is  full  of  feathers.  Said  of  a 
very  sanguine  man,  because  he  is 
"  counting  his  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched." 

Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs.  Professor  de 
Morgan  suggested  ^  that  this  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  logician's  formula,  "  x 
is  a:." 

Teach  your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs. 
Attempting  to  teach  your  elders  and 
superiors.  The  French  say,  "  The 
goslings  want  to  drive  the  geese  to 
pasture  "  (Les  oisons  veulent  mener  les 
oies  paitre). 

The  mundane  egg.  The  Phoenicians, 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Japanese,  and 
many  other  ancient  nations  main- 
tained that  the  world  was  egg-shaped, 
and  was  hatched  from  an  egg  made 
by  the  Creator  ;  and  in  some  mythol- 
ogies a  bird  is  represented  as  layix 
the  mundane  egg  on  the  primor" 
waters. 

Anciently  this  idea  was  attributed 
to  Orpheus,  hence  the  "  mundane 
egg  "  is  also  called  the  Orphic  egg. 

The  opinion  of  the  oval  figure  of  the  earth  Is  ascxib'd 
to  Orpheus  and  his  disciples  ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
mundane  egg  Is  so  peculiarly  hie,  that  'tis  called  by  Proclus 
the  Orpblok  egg—  £wn«t  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the 
Earth  (1684) 

There  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs. 
Even  the  most  trivial  thing  has  a 
reason  for  being  done  in  one  way 
rather  than  in  some  other.  When 
wood  fires  were  usual,  it  was  more 
common  to  roast  eggs  than  to  boil 
them,  and  some  care  was  required  to 
prevent  their  being  "  ill-roasted,  all 
on  one  side,"  as  Touchstone  says  (As 
You  Like  It,  iii,  2). 

One  likes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg  , 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg 

Pope    &pis09ttiL 

To  crush  in  the  egg.  To  nip  in  the 
bud  ;  to  ruin  some  scheme  before  it 
has  been  fairly  started. 

To  egg  on.  To  incite,  to  urge  on. 
Here  egg  is  simply  another  form  of 
edge  —  to  edge  on,  i.e.  to  drive  one 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  edge  until  the 
plunge  is  taken. 

To  tread  upon  eggs.  To  walk  gin- 
gerly, as  if  walking  over  eggs,  which 
are  easily  broken. 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  your  money  2 
"  Will  you  allow  yourself  to  be  im- 
posed upon  ?  Will  you  take  kicks  for 
halfpence  ?  "  This  saying  was  in 
vogue  when  eggs  were  plentiful  aa 
blackberries. 

My  honest  friend,  will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?— 
Winter"  t  Tale,  i,  Z 


They  say  we  are  almost  as  like  as 
Winte  '*  Tab,  i,  2. 


Egg  Feast,  or  Egg  Saturday.  In 
Oxford  the  Saturday  preceding  Shrove 
Tuesday  used  to  be  so  called  because, 
as  the  eating  of  eggs  was  forbidden 
during  Lent,  the  scholars  took  leave 
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of  them  on  that  day.  They  were 
allowed  again  at  Easter,  hence  the 
coloured  "  Easter  egg." 

Egg-flip,  Egg-hot,  Egg-nog.  Drinks 
composed  of  warm  spiced  ale,  with 
sugar,  spirit,  and  eggs  ;  or  eggs  beaten 
up  with  wine,  sweetened  and  flavoured, 
etc. 

Egg  Saturday.    See  EGG  FE\ST. 

Egg-trot,  or  Egg-wife's  trot.  A  cau- 
tious, Jog-trot  pace,  like  that  of  a 
housewife  riding  to  market  with  eggs 
in  her  panniers. 

EglL  Brother  of  Wieland,  the  Vul- 
can of  Northern  myt'hology.  Egil  was 
a  great  archer,  and  in  the  Saga  of 
Thidrik  there  is  a  tale  told  of  him  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  famous  story 
about  William  Tell  and  the  apple. 
See  TEIX. 

Eglantine.  In  the  romance  of 
Valentine  and  Orson,  daughter  of  King 
Pepin,  and  bride  of  her  cousin  Valen- 
tine. She  soon  died. 

Madame  Eglantine.  The  prioress  in 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales*  Good- 
natured,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world, 
vain  of  her  courtly  manners,  and  noted 
for  her  partiality  to  lap-dogs,  her  deli- 
cate oath,  "  by  semt  JSloy,"  her  "  en- 
tuning  the  service  swetely  in  her  nose," 
and  her  speaking  French  "  after  the 
scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe." 

Ego  (Lat.  "  I  ").  In  various  philo- 
sophical systems  egro  is  used  of  the  con- 
scious thin  "king  subject  and  non-ego  of 
the  object.  The  term  ego  was  intro- 
duced into  philosophy  by  Descartes, 
who  employed  it  to  denote  the  whole 
man,  body  and  mind.  Fichte  later 
used  the  term  the  absolute  ego,  meaning 
thereby 

the  non-indrridoal  being*  neither  subject  nor  object, 
which  posits  the  world  of  Individual  egos  and  non-egos. 

Egoism.  The  theory  in  Ethics  which 
places  man's  summum  bonum  in  self. 
The  correlative  of  altruism,  or  the 
theory  which  places  our  own  greatest 
happiness  in  making  others  happy. 
Egoism  is  selfishness  pure,  altruism 
is  selfish  benevolence.  Hence  egoist, 
one  who  upholds  and  practises  this 
theory. 

To  say  that  each  individual  shall  reap  the  benefits 
brought  to  him  by  bis  own  powers  .  .  is  to  enunciate 
egoism  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  conduct. — Spencer  • 
Data  oJSihvx,  p.  189. 

Eg'otism.  The  too  frequent  use  of 
the  word  I ;  the  habit  of  talking  about 
oneself,  or  of  parading  one's  own  do- 
ings. Egotist,  one  addicted  to  egotism. 

E'gypt,  in  Dryden's  satire  of  Absalom 
and  Ackvtophel,  means  France. 

Egypt  and  Tyros  [Holland]  fa 
And  Jebnsltea  papists]  your 


Egyptian  Days.  Unlucky  days, 
days  on  which  no  business  should  be 
undertaken.  The  Egyptian  astrologers 
named  two  in  each  month,  but  the 
last  Monday  in  April,  the  second  Mon- 
day of  August,  and  the  third  Monday 
of  December  seem  to  have  been 
specially  baneful. 

For  there  ben  xxfffl  Egypcyan  dayea  it  folowyth  that 
god  sente  mo  wreches  upon  the  Egypcyens  than  ten.— 
Trtvita.  Trans  of  " De  Propridattota  Jfcnwn"  by 
SartMtomcKut  Anyliau  (1398) 

Eider-down*  The  down  of  the  eider 
duck.  This  duck  is  common  in  Green- 
land, Iceland,  and  the  Islands  north 
and  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  goose,  and  gives  its  name, 
which  is  old  Worse,  to  the  river  Eider 
in  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Eikon  Basil 'IkS  (Or.  royal  likeness). 
A  book  originally  published  in  1649 
(?  1648)  as  by  Charles  I,  purporting  to 
set  forth  the  private  meditations, 
prayers,  thoughts  on  the  political  situ- 
ation, etc.,  of  the  king  during  and 
before  his  imprisonment.  Its  author- 
ship was  claimed  by  John  Gauden  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  (when  he 
was  seeking  to  obtain  a  bishopric,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester),  but 
who  was  the  actual  author  is  still  an 
open  question. 

...  an  Incomparable  picture  of  a  stedfast  prince, 
who  acknowledges  his  weakness  yet  asserts  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  the  truth  of  Ms  political  and  religions  prin- 
ciples, the  supremacy  of  his  conscience.  Such  a  dramatic 
presentment  would  not  be  above  the  ability  of  Gauden : 
and  It  Is  quite  possible  that  he  had  before  alia,  when  he 
•wrote,  actual  meditations,  prayers  and  memoranda,  of 
the  king,  which  perished  when  they  bad  bees,  copied  and 
had  found  their  place  in  the  masterly  mosaic  — W.  E 
Button,  in  Garni.  Hitt  ofSng.  Lit.,  voL  VII,  oh,  vi  (1911). 

Elsell.  ATV  old  name  for  vinegar 
(acetic  acid) ;  through  old  Fr.  from 
late  Lat.  acetillum,  diminutive  of 
acetum.  Hamlet  asks  Laertes,  WouVt 
drink  up  etsett — to  show  your  love  to 
the  dead  Ophelia  ?  In  the  Troy  JSooTc 
of  Lydgate  we  have  the  line  UtOf  bitter 
eysell  and  of  eager  (sour)  wine."  And 
in.  Shakespeare's  sonnets : 

I  will  drink 

Potions  ef  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  wfll  bitter  think, 
Nor  doable  penance  to  correct  correction 

Sonnet  cxL 

Eisteddfod.  The  meetings  of  the 
Welsh  bards  and  others  now  held 
annually  for  the  encouragement  of 
Welsh  literature  and  music.  (Welsh, 
"  a  sessions,"  from  efistedd,  to  sit,) 

EJus'dem  Farl'nee  (Lat.).  Of  the 
same  kidney  ;  ejusdem  generis,  of  the 
same  sort.  The  two  phrases,  indeed* 
mean  the  same  thing. 

El  Dora'do  (Sp.  the  gilded).  Orig- 
inally, the  name  given  to  the  supposed 
king  of  Manoa,  the  fabulous  city  of 
enormous  wealth  localized  by  the  early 
explorers  on  the  Amazon.  He  was 
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said  to  be  covered  with  oil  and  then 
powdered  with  gold-dust,  an  opera- 
tion performed  from  time  to  time  so 
that  he  was  permanently,  and  liter- 
ally, gilded.  Many  expeditions,  both 
from  Spain  and  England  (two  of  which 
were  led  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  tried 
to  discover  this  king,  and  the  name  was 
later  transferred  to  his  supposed  terri- 
tory. Hence  any  extraordinarily  rich 
region,  or  vast  accumulation  of  gold, 
precious  stones,  or  similar  wealth. 

I  do  believe  it  IB  some  jest  ,  though  feith  I 
"Ha  mocking  us  somewhat  too  solemnly 
I  think  his  son  has  married  the  Infanta, 
Or  found  a  mine  of  gold  in  El  Dorado 

SJuOey    Th*  Oenci,  I,  iiL 

Pen  began  to  fancy  Eldorado  was  opening  to  Mm,  and 
that  his  fortune  was  made  from  that  day  —  Thackeray 
tSt  vol  H,  ch.  Hi. 


Elagab'alus.  A  Syro-Phcenician 
sun-god,  worshipped  in  Borne  and  re- 
presented under  the  form  of  a  huge 
conical  stone.  The  Kpman  emperor, 
originally  Varius  Avitus  Bassanius 
(205-22  A.D.),  son  of  a  cousin  of  Cara- 
calla  but  put  forward  as  a  son  of  Oara- 
calla  himself,  was  so  called  because  in 
childhood  he  had  been  a  priest  of 
Elagabalus  (or  Heliogabalus).  Of  all 
the  Roman  emperors  none  exceeded 
Irnn.  in  debauchery  ;  reigned  about 
four  years  (218-222  AD,)*  and  was 
put  to  death  by  the  praetorians. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  he  invited  the 
principal  men  of  Borne  to  a  banquet, 
and  watched  while  they  were  being 
killed  by  being  smothered  in  a  shower 
of  roses. 

Elaine.  The  "  lily  maid  of  As'to- 
lat  "  (q  v.),  who  in  Tennyson's  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine  (Idylls  of  the  Kvng)>  in 
which  he  follows  Malory  (Bk.  xvin, 
ch.  9-20),  loved  Sir  Lancelot  "  with 
that  love  which  was  her  doom."  Sir 
Lancelot's  love  was  bestowed  on  the 
queen,  and  Elame,  realizing  the  hope- 
lessness of  her  situations  died.  By  her 
request  her  dead  body  was  placed  on  a 
barge  ;  a  lily  was  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a  letter  avowing  her  love  and 
showing  the  innocence  of  Lancelot  in 
the  left.  An  old  servitor  rowed,  and 
when  the  barge  stopped  at  the  palace 
staith,  Bang  Arthur  ordered  the  body 
to  be  brought  in.  The  letter  being 
read,  Arthur  directed  that  the  maiden 
should  be  buried  like  a  queen,  with 
her  sad  story  blazoned  on  her  tomb. 
See  DIAMOND  JOUSTS. 

El'berlch.  The  most  famous  dwarf 
of  German  romance.  See  ALBEKICH. 

Elbow.    See  ELL. 

A  TcmgTit  of  the  elbow.    A  gambler. 

At  one's  elbow.    Close  at  hand. 

Elbow  grease.  Hard  manual  labour, 
especially  rubbing  and  scrubbing.  A 
humorous  expression,  that  was  in  use 


at  least  three  hundred  years  ago.  We 
say  "  Elbow  grease  is  the  best  furni- 
ture oil." 

Elbow  room.  Sufficient  space  for 
the  work  in  hand. 

Out  at  elbows.  Shabbily  dressed, 
"  down  at  heel  "  ;  metaphorically, 
hackneyed,  stale  ;  thus,  a  play  which 
has  been  acted  too  often  is  "  out  at 
elbows,"  like  a  coat  which  is  no  longer 


To  elbow  one's  way  in.  To  push 
one's  way  through  a  crowd  ;  to  get  a 
place  by  hook  or  crook. 

To  elbow  out  ;  to  be  elbowed  out.  To 
supersede  ;  to  be  ousted  by  a  rival. 

To  hft  the  elbow.  To  drink  ;  usually 
said  of  a  person  who  habitually  takes 
rather  more  than  is  wise. 

Up  to  one's  elbow.  Very  busy,  full 
of  work.  Work  piled  up  to  one's 
elbows. 

Elden  Hole.  Elden  Hole  needs  fill- 
ing. A  reproof  given  to  great  brag- 
garts. Elden  Hole  is  a  deep  chasm  in 
the  Derbyshire  Peak,  long  (though,  of 
course,  erroneously)  reputed  to  be 
bottomless.  See  Scott's  Pevertl  of  the 
Peak,  ch.  iii. 

Elder  Brethren.  See  TBINITT 
HOUSE. 

Elder-tree.  A  tree  of  evil  associa- 
tions in  popular  legend,  and,  accord- 
ing to  mediaeval  fable,  that  on  which 
Judas  Iscariot  hanged  himself,  the 
mushroom-like  excrescences  on  the 
bark  still  being  known  as  Judas's  (or 
Jew's]  ears.  See  also  FIG-TREE  :  JUDAS 


Sir  John  Maundeville,  speaking 
(1364)  of  the  Pool  of  Sil'oe,  says, 
"  Fast  by  is  the  elder-tree  on  which 
Judas  hanged  himself  .  .  .  when  he 
sold  and  betrayed  our  Lord."  Shake- 
speare, in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v,  2, 
says,  "  Judas  was  hanged  on  an  elder." 

Judas  he  Japed 
"With  Jeweri  silver, 
And  Bitten  on  an  eller 
Hanged  hymselve. 

V  ition  of  Piers  Plowman  :  Pa**ut  I 

Eleanor  Grosses.  The  crosses  erected 
by  Edward  I  to  commemorate  his 
queen,  Eleanor,  whose  body  was 
brought  from  Nottinghamshire  to 
Westminster  for  burial.  At  each  of 
the  following  places,  where  the  body 
rested,  a  cross  was  set  up:  Lincoln, 
Newark,  Grantham,  Leicester,  Stam- 
ford, Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony 
Stratford,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  St. 
Albans,  Waltham,  West  Cheap  (Cheap- 
side)  and  Westminster.  See  CHABING 
CROSS. 

Eleatic  Philosophy.  Founded  by 
Xenoph'anes  of  Erea  (about  B.C.  530), 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  current 


Elecampane 


Elephant 


Greek  system  founded  on  polytheism 
and  anthropomorphism,  taught  the 
unity  and  unchangeableness  of  the 
Divine.  Through  Parmenides  and 
Zeno  in  the  5th  century  the  school 
exercised  great  influence  on  Plato. 

The  Homeric  representation*  of  the  gods  roused  *  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  founder  of  the  Eleatlcs,  Xeno- 
pbanes  of  Colophon,  who  says  that  "  Homer  and  Heslod 
have  Imputed  to  the  gods  all  that  Is  blame  and  shame  tor 
men.'  '—Sir  John  Sandys  A  Hittorv  of  Clouted  8<&dlar~ 
skip,  voL  I,  ciu  ii. 

Elecampane.  A  composite  plant 
(Inula  helenium),  the  candied  roots  of 
which  (like  ginger)  are  used  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  which  was  formerly 
fabled  to  have  magical  properties, 
such  as  curing  wounds,  conferring 
immortality,  etc.  Pliny  tells  us  it 
sprang  from  Helen's  tears. 

Here,  take  this  essence  of  elecampane , 
Else  up,  Sir  George,  and  fight  again. 

Mfradt  Play  of  8t  Gcorgt, 

Elector*  A  prince  who  had  a  vote 
in  the  election  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  1806  Napo- 
leon broke  up  the  old  Empire,  and  the 
College  of  Electors  was  dissolved. 

The  Great  Elector.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam of  Brandenburg  (1620-88). 

Electra.  One  of  the  Pleiades  (g.t?.), 
wife  of  Dardanus.  She  is  known  as 
11  the  Lost  Pleiad,"  for  it  is  said  that 
she  disappeared  a  little  before  the 
Trojan  war,  that  she  might  be  saved 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  ruin  of 
her  beloved  city.  She  showed  herself 
occasionally  to  mortal  eye,  but  always 
in  the  guise  of  a  comet.  See  Od.,  v 
and  IL,  xvui. 

Electricity  (Gr.  electron,  amber). 
ThalSs  (B.C.  600)  observed  that  amber 
when  rubbed  attracted  light  sub- 
stances, and  this  observation  followed 
out  has  led  to  the  present  science  of 
electricity. 

Bright  amber  shines  on  Ha  electric  throne, 

Darwin.    Economy  of  Naturt,  i,  2. 

Elegant  Extracts.  The  85th  Foot, 
remodelled  in  1813  after  thq  numer- 
ous court-martials  which  ilien  oc- 
curred. The  officers  of  the  regiment 
were  removed,  and  officers  drafted 
from  other  regiments  were  substituted 
in  their  places.  The  85th  is  now  called 
the  "  Second  Battalion  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Light  Infantry."  The  first  batta- 
lion is  the  old  23rd. 

At  Cambridge,  in  the  good  old 
times,  men  who  were  too  good  to  be 
plucked  and  not  good  enough  for  the 
poll,  but  who  were  yet  allowed  to  pass, 
were  nicknamed  the  Elegant  Extracts. 
There  was  a  similar  limbo  in  the 
honour  list,  called  the  Gulf  (q.v.),  in 
allusion  to  the  "  great  gulf  fixed. ' 

Elegiacs.  Verse  consisting  of  alter- 
nate hexameters  (q.v.)  and  penta- 


meters  (g.v.),  so  called  because  it  was 
the  metre  in  which  the  elegies  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  usually 
written.  In  Latin  it  was  commonly 
used  by  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and 
others  ;  the  following  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  English  elegiacs: — 

Man  -with  Inviolate  caverns,  Impregnable  holds  In  his 

nature, 
Depths  no  storm  can  pierce,  pierced  vita  »  shaft  of  the 

son- 
Man  that  is  gaQed  with  his  confines,  and  burdened  yet 

more  with  hi*  vastness, 

Bora  too  great  for  his  ends,  never  at  peace  with  his  gc«L 
Sir  Wm.  Watxm.  Hymn  to  the  Sea  (1899) 

Elements.  In  modern  scientific  par- 
lance an  element  is  a  substance  which 
resists  analysis  or  splitting  up  into 
different  substances  ;  but  in  ancient 
and  mediaeval  philosophy  it  was  one 
of  the  simple  substances  of  which  all 
tilings  were  held  to  be  composed. 
Aristotle,  following  Bmpedocles  of 
Sicily  (c.  B.C.  450),  taught  that  there 
were  four,  viz.  fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth;  but  later  a  fifth,  the  quinta 
e&sentia,  or  quintessence,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  common  to  the  four 
and  to  unify  them,  was  added. 

Does  not  oar  fife  consist  of  the  four  elements  t 

Shakttpm*  TIM!/<*  2W?tt,  11.  3. 
This  theory  of  the  five  elements  was  the  first  chemical 
theory  that  had  any  force  in.  it.  We  do  not  acknowledge 
the  elements  as  such  now,  bat  we  mast  be  careful  not  to 
scorn  them.  Our  elements  may  qxiite  well  become  the 
Joke  of  a  future  day  — JWmwwfc  and  Eoblyn  TJu  Story 
of  Hit  fine  EUmcni*.  ch.  1  (1S11) 

In  one's  element.  In  one's  usual 
surroundings,  within  one's  ordinary 
range  of  activity.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  natural  abode  of  any  animate,  as 
the  air  to  birds,  water  to  ftsh. 

Ferguson  was  in  his  element  .  .  with  the  malevolent 
activity  and  dexterity  of  an  evil 'spirit,  he  ran  from  outlaw 
to  outlaw,  chattered  In  every  ear,  and  stirred  up  in  every 
bosom  savage  animosities  and  wild  desires  — MaeauLay  ' 
Mittory  of  England,  ch.  v. 

Tfo  elements.  Atmospheric  powers  ; 
the  winds,  storms,  etc. 

Bumble  thy  bellyful  I  8 pit,  fire  1  spout,  rainl 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters . 
X  ^-f-"**  not  you,  you  elements,  with  nriMtujtncffl  , 
I  never  gave  yon  kingdom,  calTd  you  children, 
Ton  owe  me  no  subscription  -  then,  let  fall 
Tour  horrible  pleasure. 

Shakespeare     Kino  Zw,  ill,  2. 

Elephant.  A  symbol  of  temperance, 
eternity,  and  sovereignty. 

The  Order  of  the  Elephant  is  a  Danish 
military  order  of  knighthood,  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  founded  in 
1189  in  memory  of  a  Danish  soldier 
who  slew  one.  Historically  it  dates 
from  1462 ;  it  was  reconstituted  in 
1693,  and  is  limited  to  princes  of  the 
blood  and  thirty  knights.  The  badge 
is  a  white  elephant  carrying  a  tower 
and  with  a  Hindu  driver  seated  on  its 
neck. 

The    elephant  which,  according  to 
Hindu  mythology,  supports  the 
is  called  *T  Muha-pudjaoa," 


Elephant  and  Castle 


Elf 


toise  which  supports  the  elephant  is 
called  "  Chukwa." 

King  of  the  White  Elephant.  The 
proudest  title  borne  by  the  old  kings 
of  Ava  and  Siam.  In  Ava  the  white 
elephant  bore  the  title  of  "  lord,"  and 
had  a  minister  of  high  rank  to  super- 
intend his  household.  Cp.  FO-HI. 

Only  an  elephant  can  bear  an  ele- 
phant's load.  An  Indian  proverb: 
Only  a  great  man  can  do  the  work  of 
a  great  man  ;  also,  the  burden  is  more 
than  I  can  bear  ;  it  is  a  load  fit  for  an 
elephant. 

The  land  of  the  White  Elephant 
Siara. 

To  "have  a  white  elephant  to  Tceep.  To 
have  an  expensive  and  unprofitable 
dignity  to  support,  or  some  possession 
the  expense  or  responsibility  of  which 
is  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  story  of  a  King  of  Siam  who 
used  to  make  a  present  of  a  white 
elephant  to  courtiers  whom  he  wished 
to  ruin. 

Elephant  Paper.  A  large-sized 
drawing-paper  measuring  20  inches 
by  28.  Double  Elephant  is  a  stan- 
dard size  of  plate  and  drawing  papers 
measuring  26f  by  40  inches  or  foi 
printing  paper  27  by  40  inches. 
Long  Elephant  is  a  term  em- 
ployed for  paper  hangings,  12  yards 
long,  usually  22  inches  wide.  The 
name  is  probably  from  an  ancient 
watermark. 

Elephant  and  Castle.  A  public- 
housg  sign  at  Newington,  said  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  the  skeleton  of  an 
elephant  dug  up  near  Battle  Bridge 
in  1714.  A  flint-headed  spear  lay  by 
the  remains,  whence  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  creature  was  killed  by  the 
British  in  a  fight  with  the  Romans. 
Usually  this  public-house  sign  is  in- 
tended to  represent  an  elephant  with 
a  howdah.  Cp.  Fla  AND  TTNDEBBOX. 

Eleuslnlan  Mysteries.  The  religious 
rites  in  honour  of  Deme'ter  or  OerSs, 
performed  originally  at  Eleusis,  Attica, 
but  later  at  Athens  as  part  of  the  state 
religion.  There  were  Greater  and 
Lesser  Eleu&ma,  the  former  being 
celebrated  between  harvest  and  seed- 
time and  the  latter  in  early  spring, 
little  is  known  about  the  details,  but 
the  rites  included  sea  bathing,  pro- 
cessions, religious  dramas,  etc.,  and 
the  initiated  attained  thereby  a  happy 
life  beyond  the  grave. 

Eleven.  This  is  the  A.S.  endleafon, 
from  a  Teutonic  amZtf,  the  a^n-  repre- 
senting "  one,'*  and  the  suffix  being 
cognate  with  the  Lithuanian  -lika  (and 
probably  with  Lat  hnquere,  to  leave, 
liqw,  left)  in  wenohka,  eleven,  the 
meaning  being  that  there  is  still  one 


left  to  be  counted  after  counting  ten 
(the  fingers  of  the  two  hands). 

At  the  eleventh  hour.  Just  in  time  j 
from  the  parable  in  Matt.  xx. 

The  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  See 
URSULA. 

Elf.  Originally  a  dwarfish  being  of 
Teutonic  mythology,  possessed  of  ma- 
gical powers  which  it  used  either  for 
the  benefit  or  to  the  detriment  of  man- 
kind. Later  the  name  was  restricted 
to  a  malignant  kind  of  imp,  and  later 
still  to  those  airy  creatures  that  dance 
on  the  grass  in  the  full  moon,  have 
fair  golden  hair,  sweet  musical  voices, 
magic  harps,  etc 

Spenser  relates  (Faerie  Queene,  II, 
x,  70)  :— 

How  first  Prometheus  did  create 
A  man,  of  many  partea  from  beasts  derived 
That  man  BO  made  be  called  Elfe,  to  -weet 
Quick,  the  first  authonr  ol  all  Elfin  Mud 

He  found  a  maid  in  the  garden  of 
Ado'nis,  whom  he  called  "  Pay,"  of 
"whom  all  Fayres  spring": 

Of  these  a  mighty  people  shortly  grew 

And  puissant  kings,  which  all  the  world  warrayd, 

And  to  themselves  all  nations  did  subdue 

Spenser's  remark  that  elf  means 
**  quick  "  is,  of  course,  an  invention  ; 
as  also  is  the  amusing  one  (mentioned 
with  disapproval  by  Johnson,  s.v. 
GOBUN)  that  Elf  and  Oobhn  are  de- 
rived from  "  G-uelf  and  Ghibelhne  "  ; 
the  word  is  A.S.  &lf,  from  Icel.  alfr, 
and  Teut.  alp,  a  nightmare. 

Elf-arrows.  Arrow-heads  of  the 
neolithic  period  are  so  called.  At  one 
time  they  were  supposed  to  be  shot 
by  elves  at  people  and  cattle  out  of 
malice  or  revenge. 

There  every  herd  by  sad  experience  knows 
How,  winged  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
•When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  forgoes, 
Or  stretched  on  earth  the  heart-emit  heifers  lie 

Collins    Popular  Superstitions 

Elf-fire.  The  ignis-fatuus  ;  also 
popularly  called  Will  o'  the  Wisn, 
Jack  o'  lanthorn,  Peg-a-lantern,  or  Kit 
o*  the  canstick  (candlestick). 

Elf-locks.  Tangled  hair.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  one  of  the  favourite 
amusements  of  Queen  Mab  was  to  tie 
people's  hai*  in  knots.  When  Edgar 
impersonates  a  madman,  "  he  elfs  all 
his  hair  in  knots  "  (Lear,  ii,  3.) 

This  Is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 

Sfiakerpeare    Borneo  and  JuW,  1,4, 

Elf-marked.  Those  born  with  a 
natural  defect,  according  to  the  an- 
cient Scottish  superstition,  are  marked 
by  the  elves  for  mischief.  Queen  Mar- 
garet called  Richard  III : 

Thou  elvish-marked,  abortive,  rooting  hog  1 

Shakespeare .  Richard  HI,  1,  & 

Elf-shot.  Afflicted  with  some  un- 
known disease  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  an  eft-arrow. 


Elgin  Marbles 


Ell 


The  rinderpest  would,  m  the  Middle 
Ages,  have  been  ascribed  to  elf- 
arrows  (q.v.). 

El'gin  Bfarbles.  A  collection  of  an- 
cient Greek  bas-reliefs  and  statues 
made  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  1812.  They  are  chiefly  frag- 
ments of  the  Par'thenon  at  Athens. 
They  were  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  £35,000,  and  placed  in  the 
British  Museum  (1816). 

Ella.  A  nom  de  plume  adopted  by 
Charles  Lamb.  (Essays  of  Mia.) 

The  adoption  of  this  signature  was  purely  accidental* 
Lamb's  first  contribution,  to  the  London,  Magazine  was  a 
description  of  the  old  South-Sea  Honse,  where  he  had 
passed  a  few  months'  novitiate  as  a  clerk,  .  and 
remembering  the  name  of  a  gay  light-hearted  foreigner, 
who  fluttered  there  at  the  time,  substituted  his  name  for 
his  own. — TcHfourd. 

Ell'ab.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
AcMtophel  (q.v.),  is  meant  for  Henry 
Bennet,  Bar!  of  Arlington.  Eliab  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Gadites  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag.  <1  Chron. 
xii,  9.) 

Hard  the  task  to  do  Eliab  right , 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  [Charles  III  te  roved 
And  firm  in  all  the  tarns  of  fortune  proved 

Absalom  and  AchttopM*  Ft.  ii,  986 

Elldure.  A  legendary  king  of  Bri- 
tain, who,  according  to  some  accounts, 
was  advanced  to  the  throne  in  place 
of  his  elder  brother,  Arthgallo  (or 
Artegal),  supposed  by  him  to  be  dead. 
Arthgallo,  alter  a  long  exile,  returned 
to  his  country,  and  Elidure  resigned  to 
torn  the  throne.  Wordsworth  has  a 
poem,  on  the  subject  (Artegal  and  Eli- 
dure) ;  and  Milton  (History  of  Britain, 
Bk.  i)  says  that  Elidure  had  "  a  mind 
so  noble,  and  so  moderate,  as  is  almost 
incredible  to  have  been  ever  found." 

Eliglus,  St.    See  ELOY,  ST. 

Elijah's  Melons.  Certain  stones  on 
Mount  Carmel  are  so  called.  • 

The  story  is  that  the  owner  of  the  land  refused  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  prophet,  and  consequently  bis  melons 
were  transformed  into  stones. — Stanley  Stoutl  and  Patet- 
tine. 

Eliott's  Tailors.  The  15th  (King's) 
Hussars.  In  1759  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eliott  enlisted  a  large  number  of 
tailors  on  strike  into  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment modelled  after  the  Prussian 
hussars.  This  regiment  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  that  George  III 
granted  them  the  honour  of  being 
called  "  the  King's." 

EBs'sa>    Step-sister  of  Medi'na  and 
Peris'sa,  and  mistress  of  Hudibras  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (II,  ii).    She 
typifies  moral  deficiency  and  morose- 
ness  ;    She  evermore  did  seeme 
.As  discontent  for  want  of  merth  or  meat , 
No  solace  conld  her  Paramour  intreat 
Her  once  to  show,  ne  court  nor  dalliance, 
But  -with  bent  lowring  browes,  aa  she  would  threaV 
She  scould,  and  frownd  with  fnward  countenance, 
Unworthy  of  faire  ladles  comely  governance. 
J^frteQ 


By  Virgil,  Ovid,  etc.,  Dido,  Queen 
of  Carthage,  was  sometimes  called 
"  Elissa." 

Eliva/gar.  In  Scandinavian  myth" 
otogy,  a  cold  venomous  stream  which 
issued  from  Niflheim,  In  the  abyss 
called  the  Ginnunga  Gap,  and  hard- 
ened into  layer  upon  laver  of  ice.  See 


Elixir  of  Life.  The  supposed  potion 
of  the  alchemists  that  would  prolong 
life  indefinitely.  It  was  imagined 
sometimes  as  a  dry  drug,  sometimes 
as  a  fluid.  Elixir  (Arabic,  a  powder 
for  sprinkling  on  wounds)  also  meant 
among  alchemists  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  tincture  for  transmuting 
metals,  etc.,  and  the  name  is  now 
given  to  any  sovereign  remedy  for 
disease — especially  one  of  a  "  quack  " 
character. 

Elizabeth.  The  name  is  originally 
Hebrew  and  means  "  the  oath  of 
God,"  t,e.  the  oath  in  memory  of  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham.  Among 
its  large  number  of  variants  are: 
Eliza,  Elsie,  Elsabin  (Scandinavian), 
Elspeth,  Lizzy,  Elisabet,  Ehsabetta, 
Elisavetta,  Elise,  Isabel,  Isabeau,  Isa, 
Lescinska  (Russian),  Betty,  Betsy, 
Bettina,  Bess,  Bessy,  Beth,  etc. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  Patron 
saint  of  queens,  being  herself  a  queen. 
She  died  m  1231  at  the  age  of  24,  and 
her  day  is  November  19th.  For  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  flowers  into 
bread,  see  MELON. 

Elizabethan.  After  the  style  of 
things  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1558-1603).  Elizabethan  architec- 
ture is  &  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italian, 
prevalent  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I,  and  when  referring  to 
literature  Elizabethan  is  generally  held 
to  include  the  writers  of  the  time  of 
James  I ;  while  by  Elizabethan 
Drama  is  meant  the  drama  of  the 
period  from  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  until  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  in  1642. 

Ell.  An  old  measure  of  length 
which,  like  foot,  was  taken  from  a  part 
of  the  body,  viz.  the  forearm.  The 
word  (A.S.  eln)  is  from  a  Teutonic 
word  alina,  the  forearm  to  the  tip 
of  the  middle  finger,  which  also  gives 
elbow  (Q.V.)  and  is  cognate  with  Lat. 
ulna.  The  ell  was  of  various  lengths. 
The  English  ell  was  45  inches,  the 
Scotch  ell  only  37  inches,  while  t&e 
Flemish  ell  was  three-qtiarters,  of  t& 
yard,  and  a  French  ell  a  yard  and  a 

&ive  him  an  inch?  and  he'll  take  ten, 
ell.  Give  him  a  little  licence,  and  he 
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will  take  great  liberties,  or  make  great 
encroachments . 

The  King's  Ell-wand.  The  group  of 
stars  called  "  Orion's  Belt." 

The  King's  Ellwand,  now  foolishly  termed  the  "  Belt 
of  Orion." — Hogg  Tola. 

Ella,  or  Alia.  King  of  Northumber- 
land, who  married  Ounstance  (q.v.);  in 
Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale. 

EUyllon.  The  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Welsh  bards  to  the  souls  of  the 
Druids,  which,  being  too  good  for  hell, 
and  not  good  enough  for  heaven, 
wander  upon  earth  tul  the  judgment 
day,  when  they  will  be  admitted  to  a 
higher  state  of  being. 

Elmo.    See  ST.  ELMO. 

Elohim.  The  plural  form  of  the 
Heb.  eloah,  God,  sometimes  used  to 
denote  heathen  gods  collectively  (Che- 
mosh,  Dagon,  Baal,  etc.),  but  more 
frequently  used  as  a  singular  denoting 
one  god,  or  God  Himself.  In  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  IS,  where  the  witch  of  Endor 
tells  Saul  "  I  saw  gods  (Heb.  elohim) 
ascending  out  of  the  earth,"  this  is  an 
exceptional  use  of  the  word,  and  would 
seem  to  imply  spirits  of  the  departed, 
rather  than  gods.  See  next  arfacle. 

Elohis'tic  and  Jehovls'tic  Scriptures. 
Elohim  and  Jehovah  (Jahveh  or 
Yahve)  are  two  of  the  most  usual  of 
the  many  names  given  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  to  the  Deity,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  both  used  with  inter- 
changeable senses  in  the  Pentateuch 
cave  rise  to  the  theory,  widely  held 
By  Hebraists  and  biblical  critics,  that 
these  books  were  written  at  two  widely 
different  periods ;  the  Elohistic  para- 
graphs, being  more  simple,  more 
primitive,  more  narrative,  and  more 
pastoral,  being  held  to  be  the  older ; 
while  the  later  Jehovistic  paragraphs, 
which  indicate  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  seem  to  exalt  the 

'fitly  <  ~*          


_„'  office,  and  are  altogether  of  a 
more  elaborate  character,  were  sub- 
sequently enwoyen  with  these.  This 
theory  was  originally  stated  by  Jean 
Astruc,  the  French  scholar,  in  his 
Conjectures  sur  les  memotres  onginaiix, 
dont  il  parovt  qua  Moyse  a' eat  servi  pour 
composer  le  Iwre  de  la  Genese  (1753), 
a  book  which  formed  the  starting- 
point  of  all  modern  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Sloi,  St.,  or  St.  Ellgius.  Patron  saint 
of  artists  and  smiths.  He  was  a 
famous  worker  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Noyon  in  the 
reign  of  Dag'obert  (8th  century).  His 
day  is  December  1st. 

Eloquent.  The  old  man  eloquent 
Isoc'rates  (B.C.  436-338),  the  Greek 
orator.  When  he  heard  that  Grecian 


liberty  was  extinguished  by  the  battle 
of  Ohserone'a,  he  died  of  grief. 

That  dishonest  victory 
At  Chteronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent. 

MiUon     Sonnets  (To  Lady  Margaret  Ley) 

The  eloquent  doctor.  Peter  Aure'- 
olus  (14th  century),  Archbishop  of  Aix, 
a  schoolman. 

Elvidnir.  The  hall  of  the  goddess 
Hel  (q.v.). 

Ely'sium.  The  abode  of  the  blessed 
in  Greek  mythology  ;  hence  the  Elysian 
Fields,  the  Paradise  or  Happy  Land 
of  the  Greek  poets.  Mysian  means 
happyj  delightful. 

O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elyaian  gleams. 

Thomson     Cattle  of  Indolence,  1,  44 
Would  take  the  prisoned  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium 

MiUon     Comas,  261-2- 

El'zevlr.  An  edition  of  a  classic 
author,  published  and  printed  by  the 
family  of  Elzevir  over  the  period  from 
1583  to  about  1710.  Some  Elzevirs 
are  highly  prized  by  book  collectors  j 
they  were  long  held  to  be  immaculatej 
but  the  Virgil,  one  of  the  master-pieces, 
is  certainly  incorrect  in  some  places. 

Em.  The  unit  of  measure  in  print- 
ing. The  standard  is  a  pica  em,  and 
the  width  of  a  line  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  m's  laid  on  their 
sides  thus — fl  gj  £j — that  would  equal 
the  measure  required.  This  dictionary 
is  in  double  columns ;  each  column 
equals  11$  pica  ems  in  width,  and  one 
em  is  allowed  for  the  space  between. 
A  system  was  introduced  some  years 
ago  from  the  U.S.A.  the  unit  of  which 
is  a  "point"  equal  to  one-seventy- 
second  of  an  inch,  all  letters,  spaces, 
rules,  etc.,  are  multiples  of  this 
'*  point,"  and  the  system  is  known  as 
the  "  point  system."  Pica  is  12  point. 
The  point  system  is  gradually  super- 
seding the  older  method. 

Embargo.  To  lay  an  embargo  on  him 
or  vt  is  to  impose  certain  conditions 
before  you  give  your  consent.  It  is 
from  a  Spanish  word  meaning  an  order 
issued  by  authority  to  prevent  ships 
leaving  port  for  a  fixed  period. 

Embarras  de  Richesse  (Fr.).  A  per- 
plexing amount  of  wealth,  or  too  great 
an  abundance  of  anything ;  more 
matter  than  can  conveniently  be  em- 
ployed. The  phrase  was  used  as  the 
title  of  a  play  by  the  Abb6  d'Allainval 
(1753). 

Ember  Days.  The  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  of  the  four  Ember 
Weeks,  which  were  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Placentia  (1095),  as  those  con- 
taining the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Whit 
Sunday,  Holy  Cross  Day  (September 
1 4th),  and  St.  Lucia's  Day  (December 
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13th).  The  name  is  the  M.B.  ymber, 
from.  A.S.  ymbren  (i.e.  ymb,  about, 
ryne,  running),  a  period  or  revolution. 

Ember  Goose.  The  northern  diver 
or  loon  ;  called  in  Norway  imbre,  be- 
cause it  appears  on  the  coast  about 
the  time  of  the  Ember  days  in  Advent. 
The  German  name  of  the  bird  is 
Adventsvogel. 

Emblem.  A  symbolical  figure;  a 
picture  with  a  hidden  meaning  which 
is  "  cast  into  "  (Gr.  em,  in,  ballein,  to 
cast)  the  visible  device.  Thus,  a- 
balance  is  an  emblem  of  justice,  white 
of  purity,  a  sceptre  of  sovereignty. 

Some  of  the  most  common  and 
simple  emblems  of  the  Christian 
Church  are : — 

A  chalice.     The  eucharist. 

The  circle  inscribed  in  an  equilateral 
tinangle.  To  denote  the  co-equality 
and  co-eternity  of  the  Trinity. 

A  cross.  The  Christian's  life  and 
conflict ;  the  death  of  Christ  for  man's 
redemption. 

A  crown.  The  reward  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints. 

A  dove.    The  Holy  Ghost. 

A  hand  from  the  clouds.  To  denote 
God  the  Father. 

A  lamb,  fish,  pehcan,  etc.  etc.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

A  ph&nix.    The  resurrection. 

Emblematical  Poems.  Poems  con- 
sisting of  lines  of  different  lengths  so 
that  when  printed  or  written  the  out- 
line of  the  poem  on  the  page  can  be 
made  to  represent  the  object  of  the 
verse.  Thus,  George  Herbert  in  the 
Temple  prints  a  poem  on  the  Altar  that 
is  shaped  like  an  altar,  and  one  on 
Easter  Wings  like  wings.  Puttenham 
in  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589) 
gives  a  chapter  on  this  form,  of  word- 
torture  (which  he  calls  "  Proportion 
in  Figure  "),  giving  examples  of  eggs, 
crosses,  pillars,  pyramids,  etc.,  and  it 
was  gibbeted  by  Ben  Jonson,  Drydefi, 
Addison,  and  others. 

As  for  altars  and  pyramids  to.  poetry,  he  ^in*  outdone 
all  Tn»n  that  way  j  for  he  has  made  a  gridiron  and  a  £ry- 
Ing-pan.  in.  verse,  that  besides  the  Mlr^^s*  IB  shape,  the 


the  noise  that  ts  made  by  these  utensOa  —Samuel  J 
f  a,  Small  Poet. 


Em'elye.  The  sister-in-law  of  "  Duke 
Theseus,"  beloved  by  the  two  knights, 
Pal'amon  and  .Ajr'cyte,  the  former  of 
whom  had  her  to  wife.  It  is  of  this 
lady  the  poet  says,  "  Up  roos  the  sun, 
and  up  roos  Bmelye  "  (v.  1415). 

This  pasaeth  yeer  by  yeer,  and  day  and  day 
Til  it  fll  ones,  In  a  morwe  of  May, 
That  Bmelye,  that  fairer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  IQie  upon  Ills  stalke  grene, 
And  fressher  ttxan  the  May  with  floures  newe  .      • 
Br  it  were  day,  as  was  hir  wone  to  do, 
She  was  arisen,  and  al  redy  dight  , 
For  May  wol  have  no  slogardye  a-night. 
Chaucer    Canterbury  Td**,  Th*  EnigTUe'*  Tale.  175 


Em'erald.  According  to  Eastern 
tradition,  if  a  serpent  fixes  its  eyes 
upon  an  emerald  it  becomes  blind 
(Ahmed  ben  Abdalaziz:  Treatise  on 
Jewels).  Other  properties  were  also 
given  to  it,  and  in  The  Lover's  Com- 
plaint (usually  printed  as  though  by 
Shakespeare)  the  author  speaks 
of: — 

The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh,  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend. 

The  Em'erald  Isle.  Ireland.  This 
term  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Drennan 
(1754-1820),  in  the  poem  called  Erin. 
Of  course,  it  refers  to  the  bright  green 
verdure  of  the  island. 

Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause  or  the  men  of  the  Emerald  late. 

£  J  Brmnent:  Erin. 

Emergency.  A  sudden  emergency 
is  something  which  starts  suddenly 
into  view,  or  which  rises  suddenly  out 
of  the  current  of  events.  (Lat.  e-mergo, 
to  rise  out  of  "  the  water,") 

Emergency  man.  One  engaged  for 
some  special  service. 

Emergency  ration.  A  ration  of  food 
served  out  to  soldiers  on  active  ser- 
vice to  be  used  only  in  a  great  emer- 
gencv,  when  ordinary  rations  are  un- 
obtainable. As  they  are  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  metal  case  they  are  known 
also  as  iron  rations;  so  to  be  on  iron 
rations  is  a  metaphor  for  being  at  one's 
last  resource. 

Emeute  (Fr.).  A  seditious  rising  or 
small  riot.  Laterally,  a  moving-out 
(Lat.  e-mov'eo). 

Emilie.  The  "  divine  Emilie,"  to 
whom  Voltaire  wrote  verses,  was  the 
Marquise  du  Chatelet,  with  whom  he 
bved  at  Cirey  for  some  ten  years,  be- 
tween 1735  and  1749. 

Emmet  contracted  into  Ant :  thus, 
Em't,  ent,  ant  (A.S.,  cemete). 

A  bracelet  made  of  emmets'  eyes. 
Dr avion: 

Emne.  An  early  variant  of  the  ad- 
jective even,  as  in  your  emne  Chnsten, 
i.e.  your  even  or  fellow  Christian. 
Shakespeare  (Hamlet,  v,  1}  makes 


the     down    speak    of 
Christian." 


*  your  even 


Emorument.  literally,  that  which 
is  ground  out  (Lat.  Smdlere)  ;  origin- 
ally perhaps  the  profit  accruing  to  the 
miller,  or  the  toll  on  what  was  ground. 
Cp.  GBIST  TO  THE  MTT,T,. 

Emped/ocl8s.  A  Greek  philosopher, 
poet,  and  statesman  (about  B.C.  600- 
430),  a  disciple  of  Pythag'oras.  Ac- 
cording to  Liu'cian,  he  cast  himself  into 
the  crater  of  Etna,  that  persons  might 
suppose  he  was  returned  to  the  goos  ; 
but  Etna  threw  out  his  sandal,  and 


Emperor 


Encore 


destroyed  the  illusion.     (Horace:  Ars 
Poetiea,  404.) 

He  who,  to  be  deemed 
A  god,  leaped  fondly  into  JEtna  flames, 
EmpedoclSa.         Mition    Paradite  Lori.  1H,  471 

Matthew  Arnold  published  (1853)  a 
classical  drama  with  the  title  Empedo- 
cles  on  Etna, 

Emperor.  A  standard  size  of  draw- 
ing paper  measuring  48  by  72  inches. 
This  is  the  largest  sheet  made  by  hand. 

Emperor,  not  for  myself,  but  for  my 
people.  The  maxim  of  Ha'drian,  the 
Roman  emperor  (117-138). 

The  Emperor  of  Believers.  Omar  I 
(581-644),  father-in-law  of  Mahomet, 
and  second  caliph  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Empire  City,  The.  New  York,  the 
great  commercial  city  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  New  York  State,  on  ac- 
count of  its  leading  position  in  wealth, 
population,  etc.,  is  called  the  Empire 
State. 

Em'pirics.  An  ancient  Greek  school 
of  medicine  founded  by  Serap'ion  of 
Alexandria,  who  contended  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  body 
in  order  to  treat  diseases,  but  that  ex- 
perience is  the  surest  and  best  guide 
(Or.  empeiros,  experienced,  from  peira, 
trial).  They  were  opposed  to  the  Dog- 
matic School  founded  by  Hippo- 
crates, which  made  certain  dogmas  or 
theoretical  principles  the  basis  of 
practice.  Hence  any  quack  or  pre- 
tender to  medical  skUl  is  called  an 
empiric.  Wemtttfcnot 

80  stain  our  judgment*  or  corrupt  OUT  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  part-cure  malady 
To  empirics 
Shaketpear*    AW*  W«H  That  X*dt  WeU,Ufl 

Employ 6  (Fr.).  One  employed  by 
another,  such  as  clerks,  shopmen,  ser- 
vants, etc.  Employee,  a  female  em- 
ploye. The  word  is  now  often  written 
employee,  which  form  is  used  for 
either  sex.  / 

Empty  Champagne  Bottles.  Fellow- 
commoners  (q.v  )  at  Cambridge  used  to 
be  so  called,  their  academical  dress 
being  a  gaudy  purple  and  silver  gown, 
resembling  the  silver  foil  round  the 
neck  of  a  champagne  bottle.  Very 
few  of  these  wealthy  magnates  took 
honours. 

Empyre'an.  According  to  Ptolemy, 
there  are  five  heavens,  the  last  of 
which  is  pure  elemental  fire  and  the 
seat  of  deity ;  this  fifth  heaven  is 
called  the  empyrean  (Or.  empwros, 
fiery) ;  hence,  in  Christian  angelology, 
the  abode  of  G-od  and  the  angels.  See 
HEAVEN. 

Now  bad  the  Almighty  Father  from  above 
From  the  pure  empyrean  -where  He  tits 
High  tbroaed  above  all  height,  bent  down  tab  eye. 
MiUon    Paradite  Lost,  Hi,  06 


En  bloc  (Fr.).     The  whole  lot  to- 
en  masse. 

En  evidence  (Fr.).    To  the  fore 

Mr   has  been  much  «n  evidence  of  late  In  the 

lobby ,  but  as  he  has  no  seat,  his  chance  of  being  In  the 
ministry  IB  very  problematical — Newspaper  paragraph 

En  garcon  (Fr ).  As  a  bachelor. 
"  To  take  me  en  gargon"  without 
ceremony,  as  a  bachelor  fares  in 
ordinary  life. 

En  grande  toilette  ;  en  grande  tenue 
(Fr.).  In  full  dress ;  popularly,  m 
jbhe  height  of  fashion. 

En  masse  (Fr.).  The  whole  lot  just 
as  it  stands  ;  the  whole. 

En  papillotes  (Fr.)-  In  a  state  of  un- 
dress ;  literally,  in  curl-papers.  Out- 
lets with  frills  on  them  are  en  papillotes. 

En  famllle  (Fr.).  In  the  privacy  of 
one's  own  home.  "  Laving  en  famille  " 
is  keeping  oneself  pretty  much  to  one- 
self, not  going  out  or  paying  calls  to 
any  great  extent. 

En  passant  (Fr.).  By  the  way.  A 
remark  made  en  passant  is  one  dropped 
in,  almost  an  aside. 

En  pension  (Fr.).  Pension  is  pay- 
ment for  board  and  lodging  ;  hence,  a 
boarding-house.  "  To  live  en  pen- 
sion "  is  to  live  at  a  boarding-house  or 
at  an  hotel,  etc.,  for  a  charge  that  in- 
cludes board  and  lodging. 

En  rapport  (Fr.).  In  harmony  with ; 
in  sympathetic  lines  with. 

En  route.  On  the  way ;  on  the 
road  or  journey. 

Encel'adus.  The  most  powerful  of 
the  hundred-armed  giants,  sons  of 
Tartarus  and  G-e,  who  conspired 
against  Zeus  (Jupiter).  The  king  of 
gods  and  men  cast  hum  down  at 
Phleg'ra,  in  Macedonia,  and  threw 
Mount  Etna  over  him.  The  poets  say 
that  the  flames  of  the  volcano  arise 
from,  the  breath  of  this  giant. 

So  fierce  Enceladus  in  Phlegra  stood. 

Soolt     Jerusalem  DeUvtrtd 
I  tell  yon,  younglings,  not  Encelados, 
With  all  his  threafning  band  of  Typhon's  brood      . 
Shall  seize  this  prey  oat  of  his  father's  hands 

Sbakispeart     Tltau  Anfrontem,  iv  2 

Encomium.  From  a  Greek  word 
meaning  a  eulogy  or  panegyric  in 
honour  of  a  victor  in  the  Bacchic 
games  ;  hence,  praise,  eulogy,  especi- 
ally of  a  formal  nature.  'The  enco- 
mium was  sung  in  the  procession  which 
marched  from  &0m$  bo/cOme",  i.e.  village 
to  village. 

Encore.  A  good  example  of  " 
lish  French  "  (q.v.) ;  our  use  of 
word  is  unknown  to  the  French,  who 
say  bis  (twice)  if  they  wish  a  thing  to 
be  repeated.  Encore  un  taase  is 
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End-irons 


"  another  cup,"  encore  une  fois  *'  still 
once  more."1 

Encratites.  A  Gnostic  and  ascetical 
sect  of  the  2nd  century,  which  con- 
demned marriage,  forbade  eating 
flesh  or  drinking  wine,  and  rejected 
all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life  as 
*'  things  sinful.**  Saturninus  and  Mar- 
cion  were  the  first  leaders,  and  the 
sect  was  carried  on  by  one,  Tatian, 
in  the  3rd  century,  who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Tatian  the  philoso- 
pher, a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  who 
lived  in  the  2nd  century.  The  name 
is  Greek,  and  signifies  "  the  self  -dis- 
ciplined "  or  "  continent." 

Encroach.  Literally,  to  put  on  a 
hook,  to  "  hook,"  a  little  here  and  a 
little  there.  (Fr.  en  croc,  on  a  hook.) 

End.  A  rope's  end.  A  short  length 
of  rope  bound  at  the  end  with  thread, 
and  used  for  punishing  the  refractory. 

A  shoemaker's  end.  A  length  of 
thread  pointed  with  a  bristle,  and  used 
by  shoemakers. 

At  a  loose  end.    See  LOOSE. 

At  my  wits'  end.  At  a  standstill  how 
to  proceed  farther  ;  at  a  non-plus. 

East  End.    See  WEST  END  below. 

End  it  or  mend  it.  Said  when  an 
impasse  or  a  crisis  is  reached,  when 
things  are  unbearable  and  something 
simply  must  be  done. 

Me  is  no  end  of  a  fellow.  A  capital 
chap  ;  a  most  agreeable  companion  ; 
perhaps  .an  "all  round"  man,  who, 
naturally,  has  "  no  end." 

Odds  and  ends.  Fragments,  rem- 
nants, odd  ends  of  miscellaneous 
articles  ;  bits  and  pieces  of  trifling 
value. 

On  end.  Erect  ;  also,  in  succession, 
without  a  break,  as  "  he'll  go  on  talk- 
ing for  days  on  end." 

One's  latter  end.  The  dose  of  one's 
life. 

So  the  Lord  blessed  the  latter  end  ol  Job  more  than  W« 


To  be  one's  end.    The  cause  or  agent 
of  his  death. 

This  apoplexfe  trill  be  his  end. 

B  •  2  Henry  IV,  IT,  4 


At  the  latter  end,  towards  the  close 

At  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner 

Shake#pear«    AU's  W£L,  etc.,  tt,  5 

The  end  justifies  ike  means.  A 
casuistical  motto,  implying  that  it 
doesn't  matter  what  steps  you  take 
to  effect  your  purpose,  or  what  suf- 
fering you  cause  to  others,  so  long  as 
the  purpose  is  a  good  and  desirable  one 
in  itself;  that  you  may  (if,  indeed, 
such  a  thing  is  possible)  "  do  evil  that 
good  may  come." 

The  End  must  Jiwttft*  tfce  means  : 
He  only  Sins  who  HI  intends  : 
Since  therefore  'tis  to  Combat  Bvll  , 
'TIs  fcwM  to  employ  the  Devil. 

Prior    JSantOarwL 

The  ends  of  the  earth.  The  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  regions  farthest 
from,  civilization,. 


To  begin  at  the  larong  end.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  something  unmethodic- 
ally. The  allusion  may  be  to  thread 
wound  on  a  card  or  bobbin  ;  if  any- 
one attempts  to  unwind  it  at  the 
wrong  end,  he  will  entangle  the  thread 
and  be  unable  to  unwind  it. 

To  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends.  See 
BUBN. 

To  come  to  the  end  of  one's  tether. 
See  TETHER. 

To  go  off  the  deep  end.  To  get  un- 
necessarily excited  ;  to  run  mildly 
amok  for  a  while.  Non-swimmers  who 
go  off  the  deep  end  at  a  swimming  bath 
are  "  out  of  their  depth  "  at  once  and 
flounder  about  aimlessly  and  excitedly 
without  doing  any  good. 

To  have  it  at  my  finger's  end.  See 
FINGEB. 

To  make  two  or  both  ends  meet.  To 
make  one's  income  cover  expenses  ;  to 
keep  out  of  debt.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  effort  needed  in  joining  the  ends 
of  a  tight  belt  or  strap.  The  French 
say  joindre  les  deux  bouts. 

To  put  an  end  to.  To  terminate  or 
cause  to  terminate. 

To  the  bitter  end.    See  BITTER. 

West  end,  East  end.  The  quarter  or 
part  of  a  town  west  or  east  of  the 
central  part.  In  London,  and  many 
other  large  towns,  the  West  End  is  the 
fashionable  quarter  and  the  East  End 
the  part  where  the  working-class  popu- 
lation lives  ;  hence  West-end  style 
means  the  style  of  the  moneyed  classes, 
and  an  JBast-ender  is  a  rough,  poorly 
dressed  member  of  the  proletariat. 

End  of  the  World,  The.  According 
to  rabbinical  legend,  the  world  is  to 
last  six  thousand  years.  The  reasons 
assigned  are  (1)  because  the  name 
Yahioeh  contains  six  letters  ;  (2)  be- 
cause the  Hebrew  letter  m  occurs  six 
times  in  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  (3)  be- 
cause the  patriarch  Enoch,  who  was 
taken  to  heaven  without  dying,  was 
the  sixth  generation  from  Adam  (Seth, 
Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared, 
Enoch)  ;  (4)  because  God  created  the 
world  in  six  days  ;  (5)  because  six 
contains  three  binaries  —  the  first  2000 
years  were  for  the  law  of  nature, 
the  next  2000  years  the  written  law, 
and  the  last  2000  the  law  of  grace. 

Seven,  would  salt  this  fancy  quite  as  weH  •  -there  tee 
seven  days  IB.  &  week  ,  Jehovah  contwfaw  aevea  tettem  , 
and  Enoch  was  the  seventh  generation  of  the  race  of 
man  ,  and  the  first  two  binaries  were  not  egoal  ga&ofy 

End-irons.  Two  movable  iroi 
cheeks  or  plates,  stall  used  in  cooking- 
stoves  to  enlarge  or  contract, 
grate  at  pleasure,  X&e  term 
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itself,  but  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
andirons  or  "  dogs." 

End  Paper.  The  blank  fly-leaves  of 
a  book. 

End-stopped.  A  term  used  in  pro- 
sody denoting  that  the  sense  of  the 
line  to  which  it  is  applied  is  com- 
pleted with  the  line  and  does  not  run 
over  to  the  next ;  the  opposite  of 
enjambment.  In  the  following  lines 
the  first  is  an  example  of  enjambment, 
and  the  second  is  end-stopped: — 

Awake,  my  St  John,  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings 

Pope    Ettay  on  Man,  i,  1 

Endemic.  Pertaining  to  a  locality. 
An  endemic  disease  is  one  common  to 
a  particular  district,  from  which  it 
shows  no  tendency  to  spread.  Thus 
intermittent  fevers  are  endemic  in 
marshy  places. 

Endorse.  I  endorse  that  statement  I 
accent  it ;  I  fully  accord  with  it.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  commercial  practice 
of  writing  your  name  on  the  back  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note 
if  you  choose  to  make  yourself  re- 
sponsible for  it.  (Lat.,  in-dorsum,  on 
the  back.) 

Endym'ion.  In  Greek  mythology,  a 
beautiful  youth,  sometimes  said  to  be 
a  king  and  sometimes  a  shepherd,  who, 
as  he  slept  on  Mount  Latmus,  so 
moved  the  cold  heart  of  Selene,  the 
Moon  goddess,  that  she  came  down 
and  kissed  him  and  lay  at  his  side. 
He  woke  to  find  her  gone,  but  the 
dreams  which  she  gave  him  were  so 
strong  and  enthralling  that  he  begged 
Zeus  to  give  him  immortality  and 
allow  him  to  sleep  perpetually  on 
Mount  Latmus.  Other  accounts  say 
that  Selene  herself  bound  him  by  en- 
chantment so  that  she  might  come  and 
kiss  him  whenever  she  liked.  Keats 
•used  the  story  as  the  framework  of 
ms  long  allegory,  Endymion  (1817), 
and  it  forms  the  basis  of  Lyly  s 
comedy,  Endimwn^  the  Man  in  the 
Moone  (1585). 

The  moon  sleeps  with  Endymlon, 
At\d  would  not  be  awaked. 

SJtatesptafe    3A ercJutnt  of  Venice,  r,  1 

Enemy.  How  goes  the  enemy  ?  or 
What  says  the  enemy  1  What  o'clock 
is  it  ?  Time  is  the  enemy  of  man, 
especially  of  those  who  are  behind 
time. 

Enlant  Terrible  (Fr.).  Literally,  a 
terrible  child.  A  precocious  child ; 
one  who  says  or  does  awkward  things 
at  inconvenient  times  and  "  gives  his 
elders  away."  The  phrase  is  used  also 
of  young  members  of  assemblies — 
such  as  the  House  of  Commons — who 
have  the  knack  of  making  themselves 
a  regular  nuisance. 


Enfilade  (Fr.)  means  literally  to 
spin  out ;  to  put  thread  in  (a  needle), 
as  enfler  une  aiguille  ;  to  string  beads 
by  putting  them  on  a  thread,  as  enfiler 
des  perles.  Bullets  being  compared  to 
thread,  we  get  the  meaning  to  fire 
them  through  opposing  ranks  as  thread 
through  a  needle ;  hence,  to  scour  or 
rake  with  shot  from  the  fiank. 

England.  The  name,  of  course, 
comes  from  the  Angles  (land  of  the 
Angles),  who  migrated  from  the  east 
of  the  Elbe  to  Schleswig  (between  the 
Jutes  and  the  Saxons),  and  passed 
over  in  great  numbers  to  Britain  dur- 
ing the  5th  century,  but  Verstegan 
(1605)  quaintly  says  that  Egbert  was 
"  chiefly  moved  "  to  call  his  kingdom 
England  "  in  respect  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory's changing  the  name  of  JEngelisce 
into  Angeltyke."  And  this  "  may 
have  moved  our  kings  upon  their  best 
gold  coins  to  set  the  image  of  an 
angel."  (Restitution  of  Decayed  In- 
telligence in  Antiquities  concerning  .  .  . 
the  English  Nation,  p.  147.) 

England's  Darling.  A  name  given 
to  Hereward  the  Wake  (n.  1070),  the 
patriot  who  held  the  Isle  of  Ely 
against  William  the  Conqueror.  After 
a  blockade  of  three  months,  Hereward 
and  some  of  his  followers  escaped. 

Englander.  A  name  applied,  now 
only  humorously  or  somewhat  con- 
temptuously, by  foreigners  to  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Zitfle  Englander.  One  who  would 
rather  see  England  small,  contented, 
and  as  self  contained  as  possible  than 
have  her  the  head  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  the  possession  of  which  might 
be  a  source  of  trouble  and  danger  to 
her ;  the  opposite  to  an  Imperialist* 
The  term  came  into  prominence  at  the 
time  of  the  South  African  War  of 
1899-1902. 

English.  The  language  of  the  people 
of  England;  also  the  people  them- 
selves. Middle  English  is  the  language 
as  used  from  about  1150  to  1500  ;  Old 
English,  also  called  somewhat  incor- 
rectly Anglo-Saxon,  is  that  m  use 
before  1150. 

In  typography,  English  is  a  large 
size  of  typ^  two  points  (i,e.  one- 
thirty-sixth  of  an  inch)  larger  than 
pica  and  four  points  smaller  than 
great  primer. 

Borough  English.    See  BOROUGH. 

English  French.  A  kind  of  per- 
versity seems  ^  to  pervade  many  of 
the  words  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  French.  Thus,  our  curate 
is  the  Fr  vicaire,  and  our  vicar  the 
Fr  cure" 

Encore  (Fr.  bis). 
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Epergne  (Fr.  surtout)  ;  Surtout  (Fr 
pardessus). 

Screw  (Fr.  vis),  whereas  the  French 
&yrou  we  call  a  nut;  and  our  vice  is 
4fou  in  French. 

Some  still  say  a  I'outrdnce  (Fr.  d 


We  say  double  entendre,  the  French 
d  deux  ententes. 

Plain  English.  Plain,  unmistakable 
terms.  To  tell  a  person  in  plain 
English  what  you  think  of  Him  is 
to  give  jnm  your  very  candid 
opinion  without  any  beating  about 
the  bush. 

The  King's  (or  Queen's)  English. 
English  as  it  should  be  spoken  ;  pure, 
grammatical,  or  *'  correct  "  English. 
The  term  is  found  in  Shakespeare 
(Merry  Wives,  i,  4),  but  it  is  older, 
and  was  evidently  common. 

These  fine  English  clerfces  wfl  saih  the!  speake  in  their 
mother  tonge  if  a  manne  should*  charge  them  for 
cotinterfettyng  the  Etnges  EngHahe.  Wilxm.  Arts  cf 
Bhetorieke  (1553) 

Queene's  English  occurs  in  Nash's 
Strange  Newes  of  the  Intercepting  Cer- 
tame  Letters  (1593).  and  "  thou  clipst 
the  Kinge's  English"  in  Dekker's 
Satiromastw  (1602).  Dean  Alford's 
book  A  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English 
(1864)  may  have  helped  to  popularize 
the  phrase. 

Englishman.  The  national  nick- 
name of  an  Englishman  is  "  John 
Bull  "  (q.v.)  The  old  French  nick- 
name  for  an  ffio.  gl?*fo  T^MMI  was  "  God- 
dam." 

An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle. 
Because  so  long  as  a  man  shuts  him- 
self up  in  his  own  house,  no  bailiff  can 
break  through  the  door  to  arrest  hirn 
or  seize  his  goods.  In  the  third  of  his 
Institutes  Sir  Edward  Coke  (d.  1634) 
says:  — 

A  man's  house  is  his  castle,  a  domut  nta  cuique  tuttt  «i- 
imvmrejugium. 

And,  again,  in  bis  report  on  Semayne's 
case: 

The  house  of  everyone  IB  to  him  as  his  castle  and 
fortress,  as  -well  for  his  defence  against  Injury  and  violence 
as  for  his  repose. 

E'nid.  Only  child  of  Yn'iol,  and 
wife  of  Geraint',  in  Tennyson's  Mar- 
riage of  Geraint  and  Geraint  and  Enid 
(Idylls  of  the  King).  The  stories  are 
from  the  Welsh  M  abinogion. 

Enjamfcment.    See  END-STOPPED. 

Enlightened  Doctor,  The.  Ray- 
mond Lully  of  Palma  (about  1234- 
1315),  a  Spaniard,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  13th  century 
scholastic  philosophers. 

Enniskillens.  The  6th  Dragoons  ; 
instituted  1689,  on  account  of  their 
brave  defence  of  the  town  of  Ennis- 
killen,  in  favour  of  William  III, 


This  cavalry  regiment  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Inniskillings  or 
Old  27th  Foot,  now  called  the  "  1st 
battalion  of  the  Boyal  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers,"  which  is  a  foot  regiment. 

En'nius.  The  earliest  of  the  great 
epic  poets  of  Borne  (about  B.C.  239- 
169),  and  chief  founder  of  Latin  litera- 
ture. 

The  English  Enniua.  Layamon  (fl. 
about  1200),  who  made  a  late  Anglo- 
Saxon  paraphrase  of  Waee's  Roman  de 
Brut,  has  been  so  called,  but  the  title 
is  usually  given,  to  Chaucer. 

If  T^mgimvi  may  be  regarded  In  some  respects  as  the 
Nsevha  of  English  poetry,  Chaucer  is  certainly  Us  Enntas 
.  .  .  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first  to  impose  on  the 
early  incivility  of  the  English  tongue  the  rules  of  harmony 
and  proportion  W  J  Coitr&ope  History  cf  JSnfKsh 
Poetry,  vol.  1,  ch,  vii, 

The  French  Ennius.  Guillaume  de 
Lorris  (about  1235-65),  author  of  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose.  Sometimes 
Jehan  de  Meung  (about  1260-1318), 
who  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  ro- 
mance, is  so  called. 

The  Spanish  Ennius.  Juan  de  Mena 
(d.  1456),  born  at  Cor'dova. 

Enough  I  Enough  I  Stop  now,  you 
have  said  all  that  is  needful ;  short 
for  *'  enough  said  !  "  which  is  often 
contracted  to  "  'nun!  said  1  " 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  A 
sufficiency  is  as  good  for  the  purpose 
as  an  excess. 

Enow.  The  representative  of  the 
inflexional  plural  of  the  A.S.  adjec- 
tive genogh  (mod.  enough) t  and  still 
called  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary 
(1755)  "  the  plural  of  enough."  It  was 
used  for  numbers  reckoned  by  tale,  as : 
There  are  chairs  enow,  nails  enow,  men 
enow,  etc. ;  but  now  enough  does  duty 
for  both  words,  and  enow  is  archaic. 

Enscon'ce.  To  hide  ;  to  put  under 
cover.  Literally,  to  place  in  a  sconce, 
or  fort.  (Ger.  9chanze>  a  fort ;  Dan. 
slcandse;  Swed.  sJcans;  Lat.  abscondo, 
to  hide.) 

Ensign* 

America.    The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  British  Navy.  The  Union  Jack 
(q.v.).  The  white  ensign  (Royal  Navy) 
is  the  banner  of  St.  George  with  the 
Jack  cantoned  in  the  first  quarter ; 
the  red  ensign  is  that  of  the  merchant 
service ;  the  blue,  that  of  the  Navy 
reserve. 

Entail'.  An  estate  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  owner  are  cut  down  (Fr. 
tailler,  to  cut)  by  his  being  deprived  of 
the  power  of  alienating  them  and  so 
barring  the  rights  of  his  issue. 

To  cut  off  the  entail  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  limitation,  of  an  inheritance  to 
a  particular  hne  or  class  of  heirs  ' 
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Entele'chy  (Gr.  telos,  perfection). 
Aristotle's  term,  for  the  complete 
realization  or  full  expression  of  a 
function  or  potentiality  ;  the  result 
of  the  union  of  Matter  (potentiality) 
and  Form  (reality}  ;  e  g.  the  soul,  con- 
sidered as  an  end  that  is  attained,  is 
the  Entelechy  of  the  body. 

You  can  never  get  at  the  final  entelechy  which  differ- 
entiates Shelley  and  Shakespeare  from  the  average 
versifier,  Cluvienus  and  myself  from  Pater  or  from 
Browne,—  SafcUaJwy  Sist  of  English  Prose  Bhythm, 
Preface  (1913). 

In  Kabelaia'  Pantagruel  (Bk.  V,  ch, 
xix),  entelechy  is  the  name  given  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lady  Quintes- 
sence. The  argument  on  the  name, 
whether  it  is  entelechy  (perfecting  and 
coming  into  actuality)  or  endelechy 
(duration)  reflects  the  fierce  disputes 
that  took  place  among  the  mediaeval 
schoolmen  on  these  two  words. 

Entente  cordlale  (Fr.).  A  cordial 
understanding  between  nations  ;  not 
quite  amounting  to  an  alliance,  but 
something  more  than  a  rapprochement. 
The  term  is  not  new,  but  is  now  usually 
applied  to  the  entente  between  Eng- 
land and  France  that  was  arranged 
jly  by  the  personal  endeavours  of 

dward  VII  in  1906. 

If  Ouizot  remains  in  office  Nonnanby  must  be  recalled, 
as  the  only  chance  of  a  renewal  of  the  entente  cordials  — 
GreviTU's  Diary,  p  189  (1847). 

Enthusiast.  Literally,  one  who  is 
possessed  or  inspired  by  a  God  (Gr.  en 
theos).  Inspired  is  very  similar,  being 
the  Lat.  in  epirare,  to  breathe  in  (the 
god-like  essence). 

Entire.  Ale,  in  contradistinction  to 
"  cooper,"  which  is  half  ale  and  half 
porter.  As  Calvert's  entire,  etc, 

Entre  nous  (Fr.).  Between  you  and 
me  ;  in  confidence. 

As  for  1  ... 
But  you  1 
Why,  he's  writing  a  book  t 

Moore    TJu  fu&qt  family  in  Part*,  I 

Entree.  To  have  the  entree.  To  be 
eligible  for  invitations  to  State  balls 
and  concerts. 

Entremets  (Fr.).  Sweet  foods  or 
kickshaws  served  at  table  between  the 
main  dishes,  courses,  or  removes  ; 
literally,  things  put  between.  Entries 
are  meat  dishes  of  a  minor  kind. 


r  Ba,  what  d'ye  think  ?— Mind  it's  all  wtre  «au* 
700.  know,  love,  I  never  keep  secrets  from  you — 


Italian  Harp.    See 

Eolithic  Age,  The.  The  name  given 
by  palaeontologists  to  the  earliest  part 
of  the  Stone  Age  (Gr.  eos>  dawn,  htho$, 
a  stone),  which  is  characterwsed  by 
the  rudest  stone  implements.  These 
eoliths  are  found  abundantly  in  parts 
of  the  North  Downs,  but  many  archae- 
ologists refuse  to  accept  them  as  the 
work  of  man. 


Eolus.    See 
Eon.    See 

Epact  (Gr.  epagein,  to  intercalate), 
The  excess  of  the  solar  over  the  lunar 
year,  the  former  consisting  of  365  days, 
and  the  latter  of  354,  or  eleven  days 
fewer.  The  epact  of  any  year  is  the 
number  of  days  from  the  last  new 
moon  of  the  old  year  to  the  1st  of  the 
following  January. 

Ephe'bi.  Youths  between  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  twenty  were  so  called 
at  Athens.  During  this  period  they 
were  trained  to  military  duties,  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and 
wore  a  uniform.  In  later  times  en- 
trance into  this  class  became  volun- 
tary, and  bv1  the  2nd  century  B  c. 
courses  in  literature,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy  had  replaced  the  military 
duties  and  instruction. 

Ephe'sian.  A  jolly  companion ;  a 
roysterer.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
unknown  .Cp.  CORINTHIAN,  which 
Shakespeare  used  in  much  the  same 

Wa^*     It  IB  thine  host,  thine  Bpheslan,  calls. 

Shdfatpeate     Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  IT,  5 

Diana  of  the  Ephesians.    See  DIANA. 
The  Ephe&ianpoet.    Hippo'nax,  born 
at  Ephesus  in  the  6th  century  B.C. 

Eph'Ial'tes.  A  giant,  brother  of 
Otus  (gyv.),  who  was  deprived  of  his 
left  eye  by  Apollo,  and  of  his  right  eye 
by  Hercule's.  The  Greek  word  is  from 
a  verb  meaning  "  to  leap  upon  "  and 
it  used  to  be  given  to  the  supposed 
demon  which  caused  nightmares. 

[We  refer  unto  sober  examination]  what  natural  effects 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  when,  to  prevent  the  Bphlaltea 
or  night-Mare  we  hang  up  an  hollow  stone  in  our  stables, 
•when  for  amulets  against  Agues  we  uae  the  chips  of 
Gallows  and  places  of  execution. — Sir  Thot  JBrovmt, 
Pteudodoxia  Spidtmiaa,  V,  ™w 

The  night-hag,  whom  the  learned  call  Ephialtes, 
Scott     The  Anttguarv,  ch  x. 

Eph'ors.  Spartan  magistrates,  five 
in  number,  annually  elected  from  the 
ruling  caste.  They  exercised  control 
even  over  the  kings  and  senate. 

Epic.  A  poem  of  dramatic  character 
dealing  by  means  of  narration  with 
the  history,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some 
notable  action  or  series  of  actions 
carried  out  under  heroic  or  super- 
natural guidance.  Epic  poetry  ma> 
be  divided  into  two  main  classes  (a) 
the  popular  or  national  epic,  including 
such  works  as  the  Greek  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  the  Sanscrit  Mahabliarata, 
and  the  Teutonic  Niebelungenlwd ;  and 
(6)  i&e  literary  or  artificial  epic,  of 
wnich  the  <33neid,  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Funoso,  Tasso's  Qeruealemme  Liberatat 
and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  are  ex- 
amples. 

Father  of  Epw  Poetry, 


Epicurus 


Equipage 


Epicu'rus.  The  Greek  philosopher 
(about  B.C.  340-270)  who  founded  the 
Epicure'an  school.  His  axiom  was 
that  "  happiness  or  enjoyment  is  the 
summum  bonum  of  life."  His  disciples 
corrupted  his  doctrine  into  "  Q-ood 
living  is  the  object  we  should  all  seek," 
or,  according  to  the  drinking  song, 
"  Who  leads  a  good  life  is  sure  to  live 
well." 

Blest  be  the  day,  I  'scaped  the  -ffimnffliag  era?, 
From  Pyrrho's  maze  and  Epteuroa  sty. 
Bxfttie     Minttr* 

Hence,  epicure,  one  devoted  to 
sensual  pleasures,  especially  those  of 
the  table ;  epicurean?  pertaining  to 
good  eating  and  drinking,  etc. 

Epicurean  opoks 
Sharpen  -with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 

Shakespeare    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fi,  L, 

Epigoni,  See  THEBES  (The  Seven 
against  Thebes). 

Epimenldes.  A  Cretan  poet  and 
philosopher  of  the  7th  century  B.C. 
who,  according  to  Pliny  (Natural  £Tts- 
tory)ttQtt  asleep  in  a  cave  when  a  boy, 
and  did  not- wake  for  fifty-seven  years, 
when  he  found  himself  endowed  with 
miraculous  wisdom.  Cp.  BIP  VAN 
WINKLE. 

Like  Bpiinenide«,  I  liave  been  Bleeping  in  a  cave;  and, 
waMnf ,  see  those  -whom  I  left  children  axe  bearded  men. 
— Lor&Lvtto*. 

Epiph'any  (G-r.  epiphaneia,  an  ap- 
pearance, manifestation).  The  time 
of  appearance,  meaning  the  period 
when  the  star  appeared  to  the  wise 
men  of  the  East.  January  6th  is  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  in  commemor- 
ation of  this. 

Episode  {Gr.  coming  in  besides — 
i.e.  adventitious).  Originally,  the 
parts  in  dialogue  which  were  inter- 
polated between  the  choric  songs  in 
Greek  tragedy ;  hence,  an  adventitious 
tale  introduced  into  the  main  story 
that  can  be  naturally  connected  with 
the  framework  but  which  has  not 
necessarily  anything  to  do  with  it. 

In  music,  an  intermediate  passage 
in  a  fugue,  whereby  the  subject  is  for 
a  time  suspended. 

la  ordinary  fognes  .  .  it  Is  usual  to  allow  a  certain 
oamber  of  bars  to  intervene  from  time  to  time,  after  which 
the  subject  is  resumed  The  intervening  bars  .  .  are 
called  Episodes.— Outdey  Counterpoint,  acdi. 

E'poch  (Gr.  a  stoppage,  pause).  A 
definite  point  of  time  ;  also  the  period 
that  dates  from  such,  the  sequence  of 
events  that  spring  from  it.  The  word 
is  used  with  much  the  same  sense  as 
"  era " ;  we  speak  both  of  the 
"  Epoch  "  and  the  "  Era  "  of  the  Ee- 
formation,  for  instance. 

The  Incarnation  of  Christ  is  the  greatest  moral  epoch 
in  titie  -universe  of  God.— Steven*  Parables  Unfolded  (Tht 
Lett  Sheep,  ?  104) 

Epode  (Gr.  epodos,  from  adetn,  to 
sing).  In  ancient  Greek  lyric  poetry, 


the  part  after  the  strophe  and  ant5- 
strophe;  in  the  epode  the  chorus  re- 
turned to  their  places  and  remained 
stationary. 

Father  of  Choral  Epode.  Stesichoros 
of  Sicily  (B.C.  632-562). 

Eppur  si  muove !  (Ital.  and  yet  it 
— ie.  the  earth — does  move).  The 
phrase  said  by  a  fable  that  dates 
only  from  1757  to  have  been  uttered 
m  an  undertone  by  Galileo  immedi- 
ately after  his  recantation  of  belief  m 
the  Copernican  theory  of  astronomy 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which 
was  made  before  the  Inquisition  in 
1633.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
it  is  wholly  apochryphal. 

Ep'som  Races.  Horse  races  origin- 
ally instituted  by  Charles  I,  and  held 
on  Epsom  Downs  for  four  days  in 
May.  The  second  day  (Wednesday) 
is  ft  Derby  day  "  to.u.),  and-  on  the 
fourth  the  '*  Oaks  (gw.)  is  run. 

There  are  other  races  held  at  Epsom 
besides  the  great  four-day  races — for 
instance,  the  City  and  Suburban  and 
the  Great  Metropolitan  (both  handicap 
races). 

Epsom  Salts.  Magnesium  sulphate  ; 
used  medicinally  as  a  purgative,  etc., 
and  so  called  because  it  was  origin- 
ally (18th  cent.)  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  a  mineral 
spring  in  the  vicinity  of  Epsom, 
Surrey. 

Equality.  The  sign  of  equality  in 
mathematics,  two  little  parallel  lines 
(=),  was  invented  by  Bobert  Becorde, 
who  died  1558. 

As  he  said,  nothing  is  more  equal  than  parallel  Hoes. 

Equation  of  Time.  The  difference 
between  mean  and  apparent  time — 
-i.e.  the  difference  between  the  time  as 
shown  by  a  perfect  clock  and  that  in- 
dicated by  a  sundial.  The  greatest 
difference  is  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  the  sun  is  somewhat 
more  than  sixteen  minutes  slow. 
There  are  days  in  December,  April, 
June,  and  September  when  the  sun 
and  the  clocks  agree. 

Eques  Aura'tus.  An  ancient  Boman 
knight  called  aura'tus  because  he  was 
allowed  to  gild  his  armour. 

Eq'uipage.  To  equip  means  to  arm 
or  furnish,  and  equipage  is  the  furni- 
ture of  a  military  man  or  body  of 
troops.  Hence  camp  egwvpa$e  (all 
things  necessary  for  an  encampment) ; 
-field  equipage  (all  things  necessary  for 
the  field  of  battle) ;  tea  equipage  (a 
complete  tea-service) ;  a  prinrps 
equipage,  and  so  on.  Nowadays  the 
word  is  often  used  for  one's  carriage 
and  horses. 


Era 


Erra-Pater 


Era.  A  series  of  years  beginning 
from  some  epoch  or  starting-point, 
M! 

The  Bra  of  the  Greet  Olympiads         776 

„          the  Foundation  oi  Rome  758 

Naboaassar  747 

„          Alexander  the  Great          324 

the  Seleuddte  312 

Julian  Bra  46 

THE  MUNDANE  EBA,  or  the  sup- 
posed munber  of  years  between  the 
Creation  and  the  Nativity: 

According  to  the  modem  Greek  Calendar  .       7,388 
„  Josephus     .  7,282 


„             the  ancient  Greek  Church  8,508 

„             Professor  Hales  6,411 

„             L'art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  .       4,968 

Archbishop  Usaher       .  .       4,004 

Calmet        .  4,000 

the  Jews                      .  3,760 

OTHER  ERAS  s 

The  Era  of  Abraham  starts  from  Oct.  1,  B.C  2016 
Actlum  starts  from  Jan.  1  B  o  30 
Arnericantodependence,  July  4, 1776  A*I> 
Armenia,  July  9, 582  A  » 
Augustas,  B  o  27 
Diocletian,  Aug  29,  284  A  » 
Tyre,  Oct.  19,  B  o  125 
the  Chinese,  B  o.  2697, 
the  French  Republic,  Sept.  22, 1792  A.D, 
the  Heg'ira,  July  16,  622  A  D 

(The  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca.) 
the  Maccabees,  B  o  166 
Yezdegird  (Persian),  June  16.  632  A.D 

The  Christian  Era  begins  from  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

Eras'tians.  The  followers  of  Thomas 
Lieber  (1524-83),  a  German  heretic 
who  wrote  a  work  on  excommunica- 
tion in  which  he  advocated  the  im- 
position of  restrictions  on  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.  His  name  was 
Grecized  into  Erastus  (i  e.  the  lovely, 
or  beloved).  JErastiantem,  i.e.  state 
supremacy  or  interference  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  is  named  from  him. 
The  Church  of  England  is  sometimes 
called  "  Erastian,"  because  the  State 
controls  its  ritual  and  temporalities, 
and  the  sovereign,  as  the  "  liead  "  of 
it,  appoints  bishops  and  other  digni- 
taries. 

Erastus.    See  DIOCLETIAN 

Erato.  One  of  the  nine  Muses  (q.v.)  ; 
the  muse  of  erotic  poetry ;  usually  re- 
presented holding  or  playing  a  lyre. 

E'rebus.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
son  of  Chaos  and  brother  of  Night ; 
hence  darkness  personified.  His  name 
was  given  to  the  gloomy  cavern  under- 
ground through  which  the  Shades  had 
to  walk  in  their  passage  to  Hades. 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee. 

Shakespeare    Julius  Ooetar,  U,  L 

Eret'rian.  The  Eretrian  bull,  Mene- 
de'mos  of  Eret'ria,  in  Eubcea  ;  a  Greek 
philosopher  of  about  B.C.  350-270,  who 
founded  the  Erebrian  school,  a  branch 
of  the  Socrat'ic. 


Erewhon.  The  name  of  the  ideal 
commonwealth  in  Samuel  Butler's 
philosophical  novel  of  the  same  name 
(1872).  It  is,  of  course,  an  anagram 
on  "  Nowhere  "  Cp.  COMMONWEALTH, 
IDEAL. 

Eri'gena.  John  Scotus,  called  "  Sco- 
tus  the  Wise,"  who  died  about  890. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Duns 
Scotus  (see  DUNCE),  who  lived  some 
four  centuries  after  him. 

Erigone.    See  ICAKIUS. 
Erin.    Ireland 


Enn  go  bragh  '  Ireland  for  ever. 
See  MAVOURNIN 

Erin'yes.  In  Greek  mythology, 
daughters  of  Ge  (Earth),  avengers  of 
wrong  ;  the  Furies.  See  ETJMENIDES. 

Erix.  A  giant  mentioned  by  Rabe- 
lais. See  GEMMAGOG 

Erl-king.  In  German  legend,  a 
malevolent  goblin  who  haunts  forests 
and  lures  people,  especially  children, 
to  destruction.  Goethe  has  a  poem  on 
him. 

Er'meline,  Dame.  Reynard's  wife, 
in  the  tale  of  Reynard  the  Fox 

Er'mine  Street.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  roads  in  Britain  ;  originally 
running  from  Colchester  by  way  of 
Godmanchester  and  Lincoln  to  York, 
but  later  connected  by  the  Romans 
with  London,  in  the  south,  and  the 
Wall  of  Hadrian  in  the  north.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  obscure,  but  it  is 
not  Roman  It  may  be  connected 
with  Old  Teutonic  inmn,  mighty, 
large.  The  most  important  of  the 
other  so-called  "  Roman  roads  "  in 
Britain  are  Watting  Street,  IckrneU 
Street,  and  the  Fosse  (qq.v.). 

Eros.  The  Greek  god  of  love,  the 
youngest  of  all  the  gods  ;  equivalent 
to  the  Roman  Cupid  (q.v.). 

Eros'tratus.  The  Ephesian  who  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  day 
that  Alexander  the  Great  happened  to 
be  born  (B  o.  356).  This  he  did  to 
make  Tiis  name  immortal  ;  and,  in 
order  to  defeat  his  object,  the  Ephe- 
sians  forbade  his  name  ever  to  be 
mentioned 

Erra-Pater.  The  supposititious 
author  of  an  almanack  published  about 
1535  as  The  Pronostycawon  for  ever  of 
Erra  Pcder:  a  Jewe  born  ^n  Jewery,  a 
Doctour  vn,  Astronomye  and  Physycke. 
It  is  a  collection  of  astrological  tables, 
rules  of  health,  etc.,  and  is  arranged 
for  use  in  any  year, 


[He]  had  got  him  a  suit  of  durance,  that  vould  last 
longer  than  one  of  Brra  Pater's  ftlmyntK'I'B,  or  a  ctmatable's 
browne  bill  —Nosh  Naste's  Lenten  Stuffs  (1599) 
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Kssenes 


The  almanacks  were  frequently  re- 
printed, and  nearly  a  hundred  years 
later  Butler  says  of  William  Lilly,  the 
almanack-maker  and  astrologer: — 

la  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  Erra  Pater 

Hudibrat,  1,  L 

Erse.  The  native  language  of  the 
West  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who 
are  of  Irish  origin.  The  word,  which 
is  now  nearly  obsolete,  is  a  variant  of 
Irish,  and  was  applied  by  the  Scotch 
Lowlanders  to  the  Highland  dialect  of 
G-aelic.  In  the  18th  century  Scotch 
was  often  called  Erse,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Highland  and  Lowland  ; 
and  Irish  was  spoken  of  as  Irish 
G-aelic. 

Erswynd.  The  name  given  to  the 
wife  of  the  Wolf  (Isegrim)  in  Caxton's 
version  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

Er'udlte.  Most  erudite  of  the  Romans 
Marcus  Terentius  Varro  (B.C.  116-27), 
a  man  of  vast  and  varied  erudition  in 
almost  every  department  of  litera- 
ture. 

Erythynus.  Have  no  doings  with  the 
ErytJiynuS)  i.e.  "  don't  trust  a  brag- 
gart." This  is  the  thirty-third  symbol 
of  the  Frotreptics  of  lamblichus.  The 
Erythynus  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ix, 
77)  as  a  red  fish  with  a  white  belly,  and 
Pythagoras  used  it  as  a  symbol  of  a 
braggadocio,  who  fable  says  is  white- 
livered. 

Escorial,  or  Escu'rial.  The  ancient 
palace  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  con- 
taining also,  a  monastery,  church,  and 
mausoleum,  about  twenty-seven  miles 
north-west  of  Madrid.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  superb  structures  in  Europe,  and 
is  built  among  rocks,  as  the  name 
signifies.  It  was  erected  in  1663-84 
as  the  result  of  a  vow  to  St.  Laurence 
(hence  the  "  gridiron "  shape  of  its 
plan)  made  by  Philip  II  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  1557. 

Eseu'age  (O  FT.  escu,  Lat.  scutum,  a 
shield).  A  feudal  term  meaning 
"  shield  service,7  i.e.  the  obligation 
which  bound  a  vassal  to  serve  his  lord 
in  the  field  for  forty  days  in  the  year 
at  his  own  private  charge. 

Eseula'pius.    See  -2BscuLAPiirs. 

Escutcheon  of  Pretence.  In  heraldry, 
the  small  shield  of  a  wife,  either  heiress 
or  co-heiress,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
her  husband's  shield. 

Esop.    See  ^Esop. 

Esoteric  (G-r.).  Those  within,  as 
opposed  to  exoteric,  those  without. 
The  term  originated  with  Pythag'oras, 
who  stood  behind  a  curtain  when  he 
gave  his  lectures.  Those  who  were 


allowed  to  attend  the  lectures,  but 
not  to  see  his  face,  he  called  his 
exoteric  disciples  ;  but  those  who  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  veil,  his  esoteric. 

Aristotle  adopted  the  same  terms ; 
those  who  attended  his  evening  lec- 
tures, which  were  of  a  popular  char- 
acter, he  called  his  exotencs  ,*  and 
those  who  attended  his  more  abstruse 
morning  lectures,  his  esotencs. 

Esoteric  Buddhism.  See  THEOS- 
OPHY. 

Esplan'dian.  Son  of  Am'adis  and 
Ona  na,  and  hero  of  Montalvo's  con- 
tinuation of  Amadis  of  Gaul  (#.?.). 

Esprit  de  corps  (Fr.).  The  spirit  of 
pride  in  the  society  with  which  you 
are  associated,  and  regard  for  its  tra- 
ditions and  institutions.  A  military 
term — every  soldier  will  stand  up  for 
his  own  corps. 

Esprit  toilet  (Fr.).  A  bogle  which 
delights  in  misleading  and  tormenting 

Esquire  (Lab.  scut'iger,  a  shield- 
bearer).  One  who  carried  the  escu  or 
shield  of  a  knight. 

In  1893  (January  26th)  0  H.  At- 
hill,  Esq.,  Richmond  Herald,  wrote  ab 
follows  from  the  Heralds'  College: — 

The  folio-wing  persons  are  legally  "  Eagoires  "  .—The 
sons  of  peers,  the  SOBS  of  baronets,  the  sons  of  knights, 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and  their 
eldest  sons  in  perpetuity,  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  son 
of  a  knight  and  his  eldest  son  In  perpetuity,  the  kings  of 
anas,  the  heralds  of  arms,  officers  of  the  Axxay  or  Navy 
of  the  rank  of  captain  and  upwards,  sheriffs  of  counties 
for  Hfe,  J  P  *s  of  counties  whilst  in  commission,  serjeants- 
at-law,  Queen's  [King's]  counsel,  serjeants-at-arms,  Com- 
panions of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  certain  principal 
officers  in  the  Royal  household,  deputy  lieutenants,  com- 
missioners of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  masters  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  those  whom  the  Sovereign,  in  any  com- 
mission or  warrant,  styles  esquire,  and  any  person  who, 
in  virtue  of  ^A  office,  takes  precedence  of  esquires." 

To  these  doctors  of  law,  barristers, 
physicians  and  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities not  in  holy  orders  are  often 
added ;  but  the  general  use  of  the 
suffix  by  those  who  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  entitled  to  it,  has  robbed 
it  of  all  distinction.  It  is  never 'used 
in  America,  and  rarely  in  the  overseas 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

Es'says.  Lord  Bacon's  essays  were 
the  first  in  English  that  bore  the 
name. 

To  write  Just  treatises  requlreth  leisure  in  the  writer 
and  leisure  In  the  reader  .  which  is  the  cause  which 
hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes  .  .  . 
which  I  have  called  essay*.  The  word  is  late,  bat  the 
thing  is  ancient.— Sufpnttefl  Dedication  to  Prince  Henry 

Esse'nes  A  puritanical  and  mys- 
tical sect  of  Jews,  originating  about 
the  2nd  century  B.C.,  whose  doctrines 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  influ- 
enced those  of  our  Saviour.  They  w^ere 
communists  who  abjured  every  sort  of 
fleshly  indulgence,  ate  no  animal 
food  drank  only  water,  and  whose 
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only  sacrifices  to  God  were  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  They  kept  the  Sabbath 
extremely  strictly,  always  dressed  in 
white,  devoted  themselves  to  con- 
templative studies,  and  held  the 
Scriptures  in  great  reverence,  but 
interpreted  them  allegorically. 

Essex  Lions.  Calves,  for  which  the 
county  is  famous. 

Vahant  as  an  Essex  lion.  Said 
ironically  of  a  timid  person.  Cp. 
COTSWOLD. 

Estate  (O.3?r.  estat*  Lat.  status  from 
stare,  to  stand).  Estates  of  the  realm. 
The  powers  that  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  their  hands,  that 
on  which  the  realm  stands.  The  three 
estates  of  our  own  realm  are  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and 
the  Commons ,  popularly  speaking, 
the  public  press  is  termed  the  7<  fourth 
estate  "  (q  v.).  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
call  the  three  estates  of  England  the 
Sovereign,  the  Lords,  and  the  Com- 
mons. 

Herod      .      made  a  supper  to  hie  .  .      chief  estates 
M ark  vi,  21 

The  king  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  assembled 
in  parliament.— QoOackfor  Nov  6 

Est-il-possible.  A  nickname  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  (1653- 
1708),  the  consort  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
story  goes  that  when  he  was  told  of 
the  abdication  of  his  father-in-law, 
James  II,  all  he  did  was  to  exclaim, 
"  Est-il  possible  ?  "  and  when  told, 
further,  of  the  several  noblemen  who 
had  fallen  away  from  him,  "  Est-il 
possible  ?  "  exhausted  his  indignation. 

Estmere,  King.  Hero  of  one  of  the 
ballads  §iven  in  Percy's  Reliques*  He 
was  a  King  of  England  who  requested 
permission  to  pay  suit  to  the  daughter 
of  King  Adland.  He  was  answered 
that  Bremor,  King  of  Spain,  had  al- 
ready proposed  to  her  and  been  re- 
jected ;  but  when  the  lady  was  intro- 
duced to  the  English  king  she  ac- 
cepted him.  King  Estmere  started 
home  to  prepare  for  the  wedding,  but 
had  not  proceeded  a  mile  when  the 
King  of  Spain,  returned  to  press  his 
suit,  and  threatened  vengeance  if  it 
were  not  accepted.  Bstmere  was  re- 
quested to  return,  and,  with  his 
brother 3  rode  into  the  hall  of  Bong 
Adland  in  the  guise  of  harpers,  when 
Bremor  bade  them  leave  their  steeds 
m  the  stable.  A  quarrel  ensued,  in 
which  the  "  sowdan  "  was  slam,  and 
the  two  brothers  put  the  retainers  to 
flight. 

Estot'Uand.  An  imaginary  tract  of 
land  near  the  Arctic  Circle  m  North 
America,  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  John  ScaJve,  a  Pole.  It  is  men- 


tioned, and  shown,  in  Peter  Heyhn's 
Microcosmos  (1622). 

The  snow 
From  cold  Estotlland 

JHBon    Paradise  Loit,  x,  685 

Estramacon  (Fr.).  A  blow  or  cut 
with  a  sword,  hence  also  "  estrama,- 
conner,"  Scott  uses  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  a  feint  or  pretended  cut.  Sir 
Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf,  says* — 

I  tripped  a  hasty  morris  upon  the  dining-table, 

now  offering1  my  sword  [to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham],  and 
now  recovering  it,  I  made  .  a  sort  of  eatramacon 
at  his  nose,  the  dexterity  of  which  consists  In  coming 
mightily  near  to  the  object  without  touching  it. — Pev&U 
of  the  Peak,  ch,  aondv. 

Estrich.  The  old  name  for  the 
ostrich  (g.v.). 

EstrlldJs.  In  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's  History,  the  daughter  of  a 
German  king,  and  handmaid  to  the 
mythical  King  Humber  When  Hum- 
ber  was  drowned  in  the  river  that 
bears  his  name,  Locrine  fell  in  love 
with  Estrildis,  and  would  have  mar- 
ried her,  had  he  not  been  betrothed 
already  to  Guendoloe'na ;  but  he  had 
by  her  a  daughter  named  Sabn'na, 
and  after  his  death  Guendaloe'na  threw 
both  mother  and  child  into  the 
Severn. 

Eternal,  The.     God. 

The  Eternal  C^ty.  Rome.  The  epi- 
thet occurs  in  Ovid,  Tibullus,  etc.,  and 
in  many  official  documents  of  the 
Empire;  also  Virgil  (JBneid,  i,  79) 
makes  Jupiter  tell  Venus  he  would 
give  to  the  Romans  impe'num  sine 
fine  (an  eternal  empire). 

The  eternal  fitness  of  things.  The 
congruity  between  an  action  and  the 
agent. 

Can  any  man  have  a  higher  notion  of  the  rule  of  right, 
and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  1— Folding  Tom.  Jonet, 
Bk  iv,  ch.  iv 

The  eternal  tables.  In  Mohammedan 
legend,  a  white  pearl  extending  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  heaven  to 
earth,  on  which  God  has  recorded 
every  event,  past,  present,  and  to 
come. 

Etesian  Wind.  A  Mediterranean 
wind  which  rises  annually  (Gr.  etos,  a 
year)  about  the  dog-days,  and  blows 
forty1  days  together  in  the  same  di- 
rection* It  is  gentle  and  mild. 

Deem  not,  good  Porteua,  that  in  Ibis  my  song 
I  mean  to  harrow  up  thy  humble  ™lnd, 

And  stay  that  voice  in  London  known  so  long  , 
For  balm  and  softness,  an  Etesian  wind 
Peter  Pindar     


Eth'nic  Plot.  The  name  Dryden 
gave  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(g.v.)  to  the  Popish  plot  (q»v.)<.  Charles 
II  is  called  David,  the  royalists  the 
Jews,  and  the  Papists  Gentiles  or 
Elthnoi,  whence  the  name. 

Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  begun. 
'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power  employ, 
Nothing  to  build,  and  all  thing*  to  destroy 

Ft.  t  518  B32-3, 
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Ethnoph'ronSs  (Gr.  ethnos-phrSn, 
heathen-minded).  A  sect  of  heretics 
of  the  7th  century,  who  combined  such 
pagan  practices  as  divination,  augury, 
astrology,  etc.,  with  Christianity. 

E'thon.  The  eagle  or  vulture  that 
gnawed  the  liver  of  Prome'theus.  * 

Etiquette.  The  usages  of  polite 
society.  The  word  means  a  ticket  or 
card,  and  refers  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  delivering  a  card  of  directions  and 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  all  those 
who  attended  court.  That* 8  the  ticket 
is  still  slang  for  "  that's  correct  (be- 
haviour, etc.)."  In  French  the  word 
originally  meant  a  soldier's  billet. 

Etiquette  had  its  original  application  to  those 

ceremonial  and  formal  observances  practised  at  Court 

The  term  came  afterwards         .  to  signify  cer 

tain  formal  methods  used  in  the  transactions  between 

Sovereign  States— Burke     Works, voL yfli, p  829, 

Et'na.  Virgil  (JBneid,  ui,  578,  etc.) 
ascribes  its  eruption  to  the  restless- 
ness of  Enceladus,  a  hundred-headed 
giant,  who  lies  buried  under  the  moun- 
tain, where  also  the  Greek  and  Lajbin 
poets  placed  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and 
the  smithy  of  the  Cyclops. 

Iftrenn'e.    See  STRENIA. 

Ettrick  Shepherd.  James  Hogg 
(1770-1835),  the  Scotch  poet,  who  was 
born  in  the  forest  of  Ettock,  Selkirk- 
shire. 

Etzel.  The  name  given  in  German 
heroic  legend  to  Attila  (d.  453  A.D.), 
King  of  the  T-rnngj  a  monarch  ruling 
over  three  kingdoms  and  more  than 
thirty  principalities.  In  the  Nibelun- 
genlied  he  is  made  very  insignificant, 
and  sees  his  liegemen,  and  even  his 
son  and  heir,  struck  down  without  any 
effort  to  save  them,  or  avenge  then* 
destruction.  Here  he  marries  Kriem- 
htld,  the  widow  of  Siegfried,  called 
Gudrun  in  the  Elder  Edda,  where 
Attila  figures  as  Ath. 

Eu'charist  (Gr.  eucharistos,  grate- 
ful). Literally,  a  thank-offering.  Our 
Lord  said,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me  " — i.e.  out  of  gratitude  to  me. 
Cp.  IMPANATION. 

Eu'cratfis.  More  sMfts  than  Eu'vra- 
tea.  BucratSs,  the  miller,  was  one  of 
the  archons  of  Athens,  noted  for  his 
shifts  and  excuses  for  neglecting  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

Eudoxlans.  Heretics,  whose  found- 
er was  Eudos/ius,  patriarch  of  Antioch 
in  the  4th  century.  They  maintained 
that  the  Son  had  a  will  independent 
of  the  Father,  and  that  sometimes 
their  wills  were  at  variance. 

Euge'nius*     The  fnend  and  coun-  - 
sellor  of  Yorick  in  Sterne's  Tristram 
is   intended   for   John   Hall 


Stevenson  (1718-85),  author  of  Crazy 
Tales,  and  a  relative  of  Sterne. 

Eu'gufcine  Tables.  Seven  bronze 
tables  found  near  Gubbio  (JBugubium) 
in  Italy,  in  1444*  Of  the  inscriptions, 
five  are  TJmbnan  and  Etruscan,  and 
two  are  Latin. 

The  TJmbrian,  the  tongue  of  north-eastern  Italy,  is 
yet  more  fully  represented  to  us  by  the  EaguWne  tablets 
supposed  to  be  as  old  aa  the  third  and  fourth. 
centuries  before  our  era.—  W   JJ     Whitney     Study  of 
^  220 


Eulalle,  St.  Eulalon  &.e.  "the 
sweetly-spoken  ")  is  one  of  the  names 
of  Apollo  ;  but  there  is  a  virgin  mar- 
tyr called  Eulalie,  born  at  Barcelona. 
When  she  was  only  twelve  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocle'tian  broke  out,  and 
she,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
judge,  cast  down  the  idols  he  had  set 
up.  She  was  martyred  February 
12th,  804,  and  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Barcelona  and  of  sailors. 

Longfellow  calls  Bvangeline  the 
"  SunsEine  of  St.  Eu&he." 

Eulen-sple'gei  (i.e.  "Owl-glass"), 
Tyll.  A  14th  -  century  villager  of 
Brunswick  round  whom  clustered  a 
large  number  of  popular  tales  of  all 
sorts  of  mischievous  pranks,  first 
printed  in  1515.  The  work  has  been 
attributed  (probably  erroneously)  to 
Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530)  ;  it  was 
translated  into  many  languages  and 
rapidly  achieved  wide  popularity. 

Eumse'us.  The  slave  and  swine- 
herd of  Ulysses  ;  hence,  a  swineherd. 

This  second  Eumwos  strode  hastily  do-ma  the  forest 
glade,  driving  before  him  .  .  the  whole  herd  of  bis 
Inharmonious  charge.  —  Scott. 

Eumen'Ides  (Gr.  the  good-tempered 
ones).  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  Furies,  as  it  would  have  been 
ominous  and  bad  policy  to  call  them 
by  their  right  name,  Erin'yte 


Eumnes'tes  (i.e.  Memory).  An  old 
man  "  of  infinite  remembrance  *'  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (II,  ix),  the 
counsellor  of  Alma  in  the  House  of 
Temperance.  He  kept  a  little  boy 
named  Anamnestes  (i.e.  the  Be- 
minder)  to  fetch  books  from  the 
shelves. 

Euno'mians.  Heretics,  the  disciples 
of  Euno'mras,  Bishop  of  Cyz'icum  in 
the  4th  century.  They  maintained 
that  the  Father  was  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  Son,  and  that  the  Son 
did  not  in  reality  unite  Himself  to, 
human  nature. 

Eupat'ridse.  The  land-owning  aris- 
tocracy of  ancient  Attica.  These 
lords  of  creation  were  set  aside  by 
the  time  of  Pericles^  and  &  demoeta^e 
form  of  government  established. 
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Word*   op 

to  wrftfn  down  off**nft»iv*» 
pxpr<  MIMIM.    Pof*'  r*'f«*w  to  the  use  of 

In  In*  Iim«. 

T  >    f  r*  *"**«*  'twlw*  »  *P*I  ""ft  *lf  431  IBVI'I" 

%  &     '  **r«  S  ttli  fc>  fi»  S*taiV 

ITirri  *>iart  IT,  4lt 

"  HI*  "  ;     "  light- 

**  s    "a  gentleman  on 

his  **  ,    **  she 

an  areidrat  "  (An*  lad  « 

fiiferc   iiwiJTta^l  ,     **  not   quit** 
c*HT*»f*t  "  (a  ;   '*  an  obliquity 

of    vteion  '"    Cfl   «p«»lt   are    common 


(Or.,  mow  correctly 

fca,  I  found  it).    AE  exclamation 

01  d*  'light  At  a.  discovery  ; 

of  Archime'dfe,   the 

philosopher  »  when  lie  dis- 

how  to  test  the  punfcy  of 

Hi'evo**   crown.     The   tale    is,    that 

delivered  a  certain  weight  of 

to  a  to  be  nmcle  into  a 

votive  crown,  but,  suspecting  that  the 

alloyed  with  an  in- 

nu*tal,  ai"ked  Archimedes  to  test 

ik    Th**  did  not  know  how 

to  proceed,  but  m  stepping  into  his 

which  was  qmte  full,  observed 

of  the  water  ran  over.    It 

struck  him  that  a  body 

remove  ite  own  bulk  of  water 

it  m  immersed  ;  silver  Is  lighter 

gold*  (thi*rt±tore  a  pound-weight 

of  will  be  more  bulky  than  a 

of  gold,  and  would  con- 

remove   mare   water.     In 

this  way  he  found  that  the  crown  was 

deficient  in  gold  ;  and  Vitru'vutB  sayis  ; 

til  iati«l, 


walttag  to 


f  mped         of  tita 

i"aaS    wlfeliomt 

to  try  tUe  *xp«aeifiac 

**  !  J?  w  the  motto  of  Cah- 

fonai»,   In  alinsion  to  the  gold  dm- 


east  wind  ;   connected 

with  <3r.  «ot  and  Lat.  rmwra,  the  dawn. 

w  «»«&«»  §al*$  <w  wMtan  oeeam  roll, 
Emms  «toiJ»  Us  w-wtacia  from  tbe  pole, 
«f  Fcf*t*te»,  canto  T! 


&.    In  Greek  mythology  the 

wife  of  Orpheus,  killed  by  a  serpent  on 
feet  wadding  f  night  Orpheus  went 
down  to  the  infernal  regions  to  seek 
her,  ^promised  she  should  re- 

toaxn  oa  condition  that  he  looked  not 

till  she  had  reached  the  upper 

world.      When  the  poet  got  to  the 

confines  of  his  journey,  he  turned  his 

to  s«*e  if  Eurydice  we^  following, 

sh«*  instantly  caught  back 

into  Hadfe. 


, 

01*.  tefce  the  iasbaati  or  retern  the  wtte. 
Pop*    OifoonM.  Qwtlltf* 


Eusta'iMans.  The  followers  of 
Buhta'thius,  Bi&hop  of  Seba&te,  m 
Armenia,  who  was  deposed  by  the 
council  of  Gangra  in  380. 

Euterpe.  One  of  tne  nine  Muses 
(a.v.) ;  the  inventor  of  tne  double 
flute ;  the  muse  of  Dionysiac  music  ; 
patroness  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  of 
flute-players* 

Eutych'ians,  Heretics  of  the  5th 
century,  violently  opposed  to  the  Nes- 
to'rians.  They  maintained  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  entirely  God  previous  to  the 
incarnation,  and  entirely  man  during 
His  sojourn  on  earth,  and  were  thus 
the  forerunners  of  tne  Monopbysites 
(?.i?.).  The  founder  was  Eu'tyches,  an 
abbot  of  Constantinople,  excommuni- 
cated m  448. 

Euxine  Sea.  The  Greek  name  for 
the  Black  Sea  (qv.}t  meaning  the 
*'  hospitable."  It  was  originally  called 
by  that  people  Axemos,  inhospitable, 
on  account  of  its  stormy  character  and 
rocky  shores ,  but  this  name  was 
changed  euphemistically,  as  it  was 
never  thought  wise  to  give  a  deroga- 
tory (even  though  true)  name  to  any 
force  of  nature.  Cp.  EBINYES  and 

BUMENIDBS. 

Evangelic  Doctor,  The.  John  Wy- 
cfrf  (1320-84),  "  the  morning  star  of 
the  llefornaation." 

Evan'geline.  The  heroine  of  Long- 
fellow's poem  of  that  name.  Tne  sub- 
ject of  the  tale  is  the  expulsion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Aca'dia  (Nova  8cot^a) 
from  their  homes  by  order  of  George 

Evangelists.  The  four  Evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
usually  represented  m  art  as  follows : — 
Matthew.  With  a  pen  in  Ms  band, 
and  a  scroll  before  Him,  looking  over 
his  left  shoulder  at  an  angel.  This 
Gospel  was  the  first,  and  the  angel 
represents  the  Being  who  dictated  it. 
Mark.  Seated  writing,  and  by  his 
side  a  couchant  winged  lion.  Mark 
begins  his  gospel  with  the  sojourn  of 
Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  amidst  wild 
beasts,  and  the  temptation  of  Satan, 
"  the  roaring  lion." 

Luke.  With  a  pen,  looking  in  deep 
thought  over  a  scroll,  and  near  him  a 
cow  or  ox  chewing  the  cud.  The  latter 
part  refers  to  the  eclectic  character  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel.  He  is  also  fre- 
quently shown  as  painting  a  picture, 
from  the  tradition  that  he  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  Virgin. 

John.  A  young  man  of  great  de- 
licacy, with  an  eagle  in  the  background 
to  denote  sublimity. 

The  more  ancient  symbols  were — 
for  Matthew,  a  man's  face  ;  tor  Mark, 
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Evans,  William 


Evil  May  Day 


a  lion ;  for  Luke,  an  ox ;  and  for 
John, allying  eagle  ;  in  allusion  to  the 
four  living  creatures  before  the  throne 
of  God,  described  in  the  Book  of 
Bevelation:  "  The  first  .  .  .  was  like  a 
lion,  and  the  second  . . .  like  a  calf,  and 
the  third  .  .  .  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and 
the  fourth  . . .  was  like  a  flying  eagle  " 
(iv,  7). 

Another  explanation  is  that  Matthew 
is  symbolized  by  a  man,  because  he 
begins  his  gospel  with  the  humanity 
of  Jesus,  as  a  descendant  of  David  ; 
Mark  by  a  lion,  because  he  begins  his 
gospel  with  the  scenes  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  in  the  Wilderness ; 
Luke  by  a  calf,  because  he  begins  his 
gospel  with  the  priest  sacrificing  in  the 
temple ;  and  John  by  an  eagle.,  be- 
cause he  soars  high,  and  begins  his 
gospel  with  the  divinity  of  the  Logos. 
The  four  symbols  are  those  of  Ezekiel's 
cherubim. 

Irense'us  says :  "  The  lion  signifies 
the  royalty  of  Christ;  the  calf  His 
sacerdotal  office  ;  the  man's  face  His 
incarnation  ;  and  the  eagle  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Evans,  William.  The  giant  porter 
(d.  1632)  of  Charles  I,  who  carried 
about  in  his  pocket  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson, 
the  king's  dwarf.  He  was  nearly  eight 
feet  high.  Fuller  speaks  of  him  inlus 
Worthies,  and  Scott  introduces  Trim  in 
P&veril  of  the  Peak. 

As  tall  a  man  as  la  in  London,  always  excepting  the 
king's  porter,  Master  Evans,  that  carried  you  about  in 
hfe  pocket,  Sir  Geoffrey,  as  all  the  world  has  heard  tdL— 
C3L  T"1" 

Events.  At  all  events.  In  any  case  ; 
be  the  issue  what  it  may ;  utcumque 
cedderit. 

In  the  event.  "  In  the  event  of  his 
being  elected,**  means  in  case,  or  pro- 
vided he  is  elected ;  if  the  result  is 
that  he  is  elected. 

Ever  and  Anon.  From  time  to 
time.  See  ANON. 

Ever-Sworded,  The.  The  29th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  now  called  the  "  Worces- 
tershire Regiment."  In  1746  a  part 
of  this  regiment,  then  at  St.  John's 
Island,  was  surprised  by  the  French 
and  massacred,  when  a  command  was 
issued  that  henceforth  every  officer, 
even  at  meals,,  should  wear  his  sword. 
In  1842-59  the  regiment  was  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  order  was  relaxed, 
requiring  only  the  captain  and  subal- 
tern of  the  day  to  dine  with  their 
swords  on. 

Ever-Victorious     Army,      The.     A 

force  of  Chinese,  officered  by  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  raised  in  1861. 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Gor- 
don. See  CHINESE  GORPON.  £y  1S64 


it  had  stamped  out  the  Taeping  re- 
bellion, which  had  broken  out  in  1851. 

Evidence,  In.  Before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  ;  to  the  front ;  actually 
present  (Lat.).  Evidence,  meaning 
testimony  in  proof  of  something,  has 
a  large  number  of  varieties,  as — 

drevmtttntial  wfctau*  That  based  on  corroborative 
incident*. 

Demonstrative  evidence  That  which  can  be  proved 
without  leaving  a  doubt 

Dfr-wt  evidence     That  of  an  eye-wttoesB. 

External  evidence.  That  derived  from  history  or  tra- 
dition. 

Internal  evidence  That  derived  from  conformity  with 
what  is  known. 

Material  evidence.  That  which  is  essential  in  order  to 
carry  proof. 

Moral  evidence  That  which  accords  witn  general  ex- 
perience. 

Presumptive  evidme^    That  which  is  highly  probable 

Prima  facie  entente.  That  which  seenw  likely,  unkss 
it  can  be  explained  away 

Sing't  entente  That  of  an  accessory  against  his  ac- 
complices, under  the  promise  of  pardon. 

Secondary  evidence.  Such  as  is  pmxfttced  when  primary 
evidence  is  not  to  be  obtained 

Self  evident,.  That  derived  from  th*  «n«s  ,  manifest 
and  indubitable. 

Evil  Communications.  Evil  com- 
mumcattons  corrupt  good  manners. 
The  words  are  tisually  attributed  to 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  33) ;  but  he  was 
evidently  quoting  Menander's  saying, 
"  It  must  be  that  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  dispositions."  Similar 
proverbs  are,  **  he  who  touches  pitch 
must  expect  to  be  defiled "  (from 
2?ccZw$.  xhi,  1) ;  "  one  scabbed  sheep 
will  infect  a  whole  flock." 

One  sickly  sheep  Infects  the  flock 
And  poisons  all  the  rest. 

Dr  Watt*    A  ffainti  Evil  Company. 

Evil  Eye.  It  was  anciently  believed 
that  the  eyes  of  some  persons  darted 
noxious  rays  on  objects  which  they 
glared  upon.  The  first  morning  glance 
of  such  eyes  was  certain  destruction 
to  man  or  beast.  Virgil  speaks  of  an 
evil  eye  making  cattle  lean. 

Nes'cio  qtds  ten'eros  oc'ulofl  ndM  fas'dnat  agnos. 
JM.  ffi,  103. 

A  mascot  (q.v.)  is  the  opposite  of  one 
with  an  evil  eye. 

Evil  May  Day.  The  name  given  to 
the  serious  rioting  made  on  May  1st, 
1517,  by  the  London  apprentices,  who 
fell  on  the  French  residents.  The  riot 
was  put  down  with  difficulty,  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Surrey  being  among  those 
who  assisted. 

Watte  thes  rufflying  continued  syr  Richard  Cholmeley, 
knight,  Lieqtenannt  of  the  Towre,  no  great  frende  to  the 
cttte,  in  a  frantyke  fory  tosed  certayn  peees  of  ordtnaane*. 
and  shot  into  the  citie,  whiche  did  tttle  harm*,  howbett 
Ms  good  wyl  apered  — Sa&'t  Chronicle 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of 
the  rioters  were  arrested,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  The  insurrection  forms 
the  basis  of  the  anonymous  Eliza- 
bethan play,  Sir  Tkoma*  Jfcfore, 
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Evil  Principle 


Kxcalibur 


Evfis* 
* 


Principle- 

O/    f?f© 
CHOICE. 


fe  AHBXH«VN. 


Ew*-i*iab,      A  possession 

greatly  :     IE   allusion   to   the 

story  told  in  %  xii,  1-14. 

Ex  fLftt,).     Prom,  out  of,  after,  or 

by  of  ;  it  part  of  many 

of  which  those  in 

common  in  English.  grten  be- 
low. As  a  prefix  ex,  when  joined  to 
ttit?  of  some  office  or  dignity 

d«*noteft  a  former  holder  of  that  office, 
or  the  holder  immediately  bofr  re  the 
prpst'nt  holder.  An  c#-pr€*<deni  is 
some  former  holder  of  the  office  ;  the 
ex-prfgidenf  in  the  as  '*  the  late 

president,"  the  one  just  before  the 
prewnt  om». 

&  mi&**cf«.    With  authority.   The 

Pope,  «?  is  said  to 

ftpeok    with    an    infallible    voice—to 

as  tlie  representa* 

tiva  of  St.  Peter,  ancl  in  Ms  pontifical 

The  words  mean  **  from 

"—  t.e.   the   throne   of   the 

pontiff—  -and  are  applied  to  all  dicta 

uttewJ  by"  antli0nty»  and  Ironically 

to  aeU-euJneient,  dognaatic  assertions. 

J?x  According  to  what 

Is  supposed  or  assumed  ;  in  conse- 
of  awum^tlon  made. 

£x  libris.  Laterally,  "  from  the 
(collection  of)  boofci.**  The  phrase  is 
written  In  the  books  or  printed  on  the 
bookplate,  «act  Is  followed,  by  the  name 
of  owner  In  the  genitive.  Hence, 
a  bookplate  Is  often  called  an  ex  libn*. 

Sx  A  gain  or  small 

proftfc  out  of  light.  It  was  originally 
of  the  old  window-tax,  and  when 
Lowe,  In  1871,  proposed  to  tax  lucifer 
mwtcbe*.  lie  suggpttted  that  the  boxes 
should  be  labelled  MX  luce  luc^Uum* 

ta*al«r  ex         tewfe®  tecrftioa 

irn  »  kac  EJ 


JSx  mhUo  nt  Ail  jtt.    5^€«  DE  NIHILO. 

J*x  opcio.  By  virtue  of  office. 
As,  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  €cr  opeio  one  of  the  trustees. 

MX  part*.  Proceeding  only  from  one 
of  the  parties  ;  Jbenee,  prejudiced.  An 
ex-parte  statement  is  4  one-sided  or 
statetoentt  a  statement  made 
Iby  on®  without  modification  from 
the  other. 

MX  f>«Te  Ifcr'ottbm.  From  this 
swmple  you  cswi  judge  of  the  whole. 
Plutarch  that  Fvthag'oras  cal- 

culated the  height  of  Hercules  by 
comparing  the  length  of  vinous  stadia 
In  Oreece.  A  stadium  was-  600  feet 
in  length,  but  Hercules'  istadinm  at 
Olympia  wm  much  longer  ;  therefore, 
tne  philosopher,  tne  foot  of  Her- 
cnles  was  proiH>rtjoimtely  longer  than 


an  ordinary  foot  ;  and  as  the  foot 
bears  a  certain  ratio  to  the  height,  so 
the  height  of  Hercules  can  be  easily 
ascertained.  Ex  nngue  leonem,  a  lion 
(m&v  be  drawn)  from  its  claw,  is  a 
similar  phrase. 

Sx  post  facto  From  what  is  done 
afterwards  ;  retrospective.  An  ex  post 
facto  law  is  a  law  made  to  meet  and 
punish  a  crime  after  the  offence  has 
been  committed. 

Ex  prof  es8o.    Avowedly  ;  expressly. 

I  hav*  aerar  written  ex  profemo  on  the  subject.  —  Glad- 
,  Nor  ,  1885 


Ex  propno  motu.  Of  his  (or  its)  own 
accord  ;  voluntarily. 

Ex  uno  omne®.  From  the  instance 
deduced  you  may  infer  the  nature  of 
the  rest.  A  general  inference  from  a 
particular  example  ;  if  one  oak  bears 
acorns,  all  oaks  will. 

Esalta'tion.  In  old  astrology,  a 
planet  was  said  to  be  in  its  "  exalta- 
tion "  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of  the 
zodiac  in  which  it  was  supposed  to 
exercise  its  strongest  influence  Thus 
the  exaltation  of  Venus  is  in  Pisces, 
and  her  "  defection  "  in  Virgo. 

And  ttas,  god  woot,  Mercorie  is  desolate' 
In  Pisces,  wher  Venus'  is  exaltat. 

Ckttucer  .  Wife  of  Xatb'e  Prologue,  70S. 

Exaltaiwn  of  the  Cross.  A  feast  held 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
September  14th,  originally  in  com- 
memoration of  the  vision  that  ap- 
peared to  Constant-ine  (see  CROSS),  but 
afterwards  connected  with  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  in  627,  when  Herac- 
titis  recovered  and  restored  to  Calvary 
the  cross  that  had  been  carried  away 
by  Khosroes  the  Persian. 

ExcaTibur.  The  name  of  Arthur's 
sword  (O.Fr.  Escahbor),  called  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  Calibum,  and 
in  the  Mafrtnogion  Caledvwlch.  There 
was  a  sword  called  Caladbolg  famous 
in  Irish  legend,  which  is  thought  to 
have  meant  "  hard-belly,"  ^.e.  capable 
of  consuming?  anything  ;  this  and  the 
name  Excalibur  are  probably  con- 
nected. 

By  virtue  of  being  the  one  knight 
who  could  pull  Bxcalibur  from  a  stone 
in  which  it  had  been  magically  fixed 
(from  which  has  been  put  together 
another  so-called  derivation  of  the 
name,  via.  Lat,  ex  cal  [ce]  liber  [are},  to 
free  from  the  stone)  Arthur  was  ac- 
claimed as  "  the  right  born  king  of  all 
England.**  After  his  last  battle,  when 
the  king  lay  sore  wounded,  it  was  re- 
turned at  his  command  by  Sir  Bedi- 
vere  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  See 
Malory,  Bk.  xxi,  ch.  v,  and  Tennyson's 
Pas&ing  of  Arthur  (Idylls  of  the  King} 
Ho  sword  on  earth,  were  it  the  Excallbar  of  King 
Arthur,  can  cat  that  which  opposes  no  steady  resistance 
to  tjie  Wow  —  Scqtt  yahsma»t  eh,  xxvU. 
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Excellency 


Exhibition 


Excellency,  His.  A  title  given  to 
colonial  and  provincial  governors, 
ambassadors,  and  some  other  high 
officials. 

Excel 'sior  (Lat.  higher).  Aim  at 
higher  things  still.  It  is  the  motto  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  made 
popular  by  Longfellow's  poem  so 
named. 

Exception.  Exceptions  prove  the 
rule.  They  prove  there  is  a  rule,  or 
there  could  be  no  exceptions  ;  the  very 
fact  of  exceptions  proves  there  must 
be  a  rule. 

Exoeptio  probat  regubun.— OoJunuSla. 

To  take  exception.  To  feel  offended  ; 
to  find  fault  with. 

Her  manner  was  so  .  .  .  respectful,  that  I  could  not 
take  exception  to  this  reproof. — Farjwn, 


Exchequer.  Court  of  Exchequer.  In 
the  subdivision  of  the  court  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  the  Exchequer 
acquired  a  separate  and  independent 
position.  Its  special  duty  was  to  order 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown  and  recover 
the  king's  debts.  It  was  called  the 
Scacca'num,  from  Lat.  scaccum,  a 
chess-board,  because  a  chequered 
cloth  was  used  on  the  table  of  the 
court.  FOBS,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Judges 
(1848-57),  says: 

All  round  the  table  vat  a  standing  ledge  four  fingers 
broad,  covered  -with,  a  cloth  bought  In  the  Easter  Term, 
and  this  cloth  -was  "  black  rowed  with  sfcrekes  about  a 
•pan,"  like  a  chess-board.  On  the  spaces  of  thfe  cloth 
counters  were  arranged,  marked  for  ohftcbipg  compnta- 

"TExci'se.  Literally,  a  piece  cut  off 
(Lat.  earn,' do).  It  is  a  toll  or  duty 
levied  on  articles  of  home  consump- 
tion— a  slice  cut  off  from  these  things 
for  the  national  purse. 

Taxes  on  commodities  are  either  on  production  within 
the  country,  or  on  importation  into  it,  or  on  conreyance 
or  sale  within  it ,  and  are  classed  respectively  as  excise, 
customs,  or  totts.--.afiR.  Political  Economy,  Bfc  r. 
cfa  Hi,  p  562. 

Exclusion.  Bitt  of  Exclusion.  A 
bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II)  from  the  throne, 
on  account  of  his  being  a  Papist. 
Passed  by  the  CJommons,  but  rejected 
by  the  Lords,  in  1679,  it  was  revived 
in  1681  but  never  became  law,  partly 
because  Charles  II  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment j  and  refused  to  call  another, 
and  partly  because  of  a  fear  in  the 
country  that  the  Bill  was  being  used 
as  a  means  of  handing  the  Crown  to 
Monmouth. 

Excommunlca'tion.  (I)  The  greater 
is  exclusion  of  an  individual  from  the 
seven  sacraments,  from  every  legiti- 
mate act,  and  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  faithful.  (2)  The  le&wr  excommn- 
nicationis  sequestration  from  the  ser- 


vices of  the  Church  only.    See  BBXI,, 
BOOK,  AND  CANDLE. 

The  person  excommunicated  :  Ot,  onto,  vale,  ccmtnwtio, 
m*n»&  negator  (The  person  excommunicated  IB  to  be  boy- 
cotted by  the  faithful  in  ot  (conversation),  vrfre  (prayer), 
communio  (communion),  mauS  (ooard).—  Pn>fo«or  T.  P 
Gurv,  Lomith  Mont  TJuotomf  (3rd  ed  ,  1862). 

The  practice  of  excommunication 
was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Jewish 
practice  at  the  time  of  Christ,  which 
entailed  exclusion  from  religious  and 
social  intercourse  (cp.  iMke  vi,  22): 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  final  step, 
following  two  gentler  admonitions,  led 
to  the  erroneous  idea  that  there  were 
three  grades  of  excommunication 
among  the  Jews.  Cp.  INTEBDICT. 

Excruciate.  To  give  one  as  much 
pain  as  crucifying  hi™  would  do. 
(Lat.  ex  crux,  where  ex  is  intensive.) 

Ex'eat  (Lat.  he  may  go  out).  Per- 
mission granted  by  a  bishop  to  a 
priest  to  leave  his  diocese.  In  the 
universities,  permission  to  a  student 
to  be  absent  duryag  the  period  stated. 

Ex'ecrate.  To  many  Boman  laws 
this  tag  was  appended,  "  If  any  one 
breaks  this  law,  sacer  esto,"  i.e.  let  his 
body,  his  family,  and  his  goods  be 
consecrated  to  the  gods.  "When  a  man 
was  declared  aocer,  anyone  might  kill 
him  with  impunity. 

H  tnyoa*  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  wak  held 
acctxned  [MMT],  wad  his  goods  were  confiscated.—  .Wry, 

Hi,  65. 

Exempli  gratia  (Lat.).  For  the  sake 
of  example:  abbreviated  to  "  e.g." 
when  used  as  the  introduction  to  an 
example. 

Exequatur.  An  official  recognition 
of  a  person  in  the  character  of  consul 
or  commercial  agent,  authorizing  hvm 
to  exercise  his  power;  formerly9  the 
authoritative  recognition  of  a  papal 
bull  by  a  bishop,  sovereign,  etc.  The 
word  is  Latin,  and  means,  "  he  may 
exercise  "  (the  function  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed). 

Ex'eter.    See  also  EXTEE. 

The  Duke  of  Baxter's  daughter.    See 


The  Exeter  Boole.  A  MS.  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  presented 
about  1060  by  Bishop  Leofric  to 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  still  preserved 
in  the  library  there.  It  includes  poems 
and  "  riddles  "  by  Cynewulf  (8th  cen- 
tury), the  legends  of  St.  Guthlac  asad 
Sfc.  Juliana,  "  Widsith,"  "  The  Wan- 
derer," "  The  Complaint  of  Beo*," 

The  Exon  or  Exeter  Domesda 
is  also  sometimes  called  the  " 
Book." 


Exhibition.     A 
fixed  sura  spread  over  a  defini 
given  by  a  school  or  university. 


Exit 


Extremes  Meet 


an  a  of  aft  pxatiii  nation  for  the 

jmrpcw  <»t  ftrtrfUtmtc  in  defraying  th<» 

«xw»t    i>f  wiwvttitm*      The    word    wa*» 
itwl  for                         gener- 

ally, support,  an  allowance 

of  lifllik. 

Tb*r  f  nai-S  *tt  M-*l  fl*,«w  a  «3  ears.  P«r 


Exit  fL.it.  U*$»K*Mout).  A  wtagt*  direc- 
tion vth»*n  an  actor  IK  to  leave 

tilt*  ,   f  tenets  thf*  departure  of  an 

tht>  departure 

from  hf«*  ;   also  a 
u<x>rt  «>r  way  out. 

Ad  th*  wrt  1*4  a  ***  «% 

An.  1  02*  '"Is*1  'vi  *  *<5  *»'  3wn  rtwJv  I  IAWTI 
ih»if  Mn  iti^i  «f3  »,J          M/njBf^ 

#ke***#ttir*    *«»  F«*  Zj*»  II  i,  7 

Ez'odttS  (Or.  <v  0ffi>«,  *  journey  out). 
The  smmd  b*»ok  of  the  Old  Teste- 
mt'tit,  wlurh  pf4ati«4  th»*  departure  of 
the  Iwaelit***i  fiom  E^Tpt  under  the 
guidance  of  Ho*1*  *  fa^nr**,  a  going  out 
generally,  H*p»*cially  a  transference  of 
population  on  »  eonndfrable  scale,  as 
the  /mm  Ireland*  me*ning  the 

of  the  Irwh  in  num- 

for  Ara^nf**  ;  the  of 

<Au   -ln*W<a««"—  ?  e    this   expuisaoEL  of 
th«%e  from,  N0va  &sot»  ia 

th^  of  0cM^t*  II, 


MX  "OH.  One  of  the  four  officers  in 
command  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Ottarf  ;  the  officer  who  resides 

at  the  ;  an  exempt.    The  word  is 

an  Anglicized  pronunciation  of  the  Pr. 
been  the  title  of  a 

junior  officer  (next  below  an  ensign) 
In  the  Life  G  nurds. 

(0hort  for  Lat.  ^XOKI^IWW,  of 
J?i«wt«»  i.€.  Bxet«r)  is  the  gignatur-e  of 
the  Bisfatop  of  Exeter. 

A    ma-^nificent 

MS,  on  53$  folio  vellum  leaves,  for  loag 

preferred  the  munimentB  at 

Cathedral,     containing     the 

»arv«y    of    Wilt*,   Dorset,   Somerset, 

Be  TOO,          Cornwall.    In  1810  it  was 

by  Sir  Henry  Ellfe  as  a 

to  l>omesday  Book  (ff.t?.). 


WeA.      Between    the 
Whit  Sttnday,  when  the 
continued  praying  **  in  earnest 
of  the  Oomforter." 


Philosophy.  Science 
on  experiments  or  data,  in 
eontractfstinetiQtt  to  moral  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  ;  called  natural 


Eneriznen'tmn    cruets    (Lat).     A 

decisive  ©xperiment.    See  CKUCIAX*. 


The  phrase  is  used  to  add  significance 
or  weight  to  a  warning. 

Expostf  (Fr.)-  A  formal  exposition  ; 
also,  art  inconvenient  exposure  of 
something  which  should  nave  been 
kept  out  of  sight  Thus  we  say  a  man 
taadf  d  dreadful^  expo®&  —  t.e.  told  or  did 
something  which  should  have  been 
kept  concealed, 

Expression.     A  geographical  expires* 

sion.  A  term,  applied  to  a  tract  of 
country  the  individual  nationality  of 
whose  population  has  been  lost  or 
never  acquired.  Thus,  from  the  time 
of  its  final  partition  until  its  reconsti- 
tution  after  the  Great  War,  **  Poland  >J 
was  a  mere  geographical  expression. 

Exquisite.  Literally,  one  sought 
out  (Lat.  ex,  qumre)  ;  a  coxcomb,  a 
dandy,  one  who  thinks  himself  super- 
latively well  dressed,  and  of  most  un- 

exceptionable deportment. 

Exqptsltes  are  oat  of  place  in  the  pulpit  ,  they  should 
be  Mi  up  ia  »  titto**  window  —Sywgem  Lectures  to  my 


Essperto  <ffed©  (Lat.).    Believe  one 
wlio  has  had  experience  in  the  matter. 


Exter.  Thafs  ExUr,  as  the  old  woman 
when  she  sate  JKerton.  A  Devon- 
shire saying,  meaning,  I  thought  my 
work  was  done,  but  I  find  much  still 
remains  before  it  is  completed.  "  Ex- 
ter" is  the  popular  pronunciation  of 
Exeter,  and  "  Kerton  "  is  Crediton. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  woman  in 
question  was  going  for  the  first  time 
to  Exeter,  and  seeing  the  grand  old 
church,  of  Kerton  (Crediton),  sup- 
posed it  to  be  Exeter  Cathedral. 
"  That's  Bxter,"  she  said,  "  and  nay 
journey  is  over  "  ;  but  alas  !  she  had 
still  eight  miles  to  walk. 

Extra  vagants,  or  JExtraiagantgs  con- 
stitutw'nis.  The  papal  constitutions 
of  John  XXII,  and  some  few  of  bis 
successors,  supplemental  to  the  "  Cor- 
pus Juris  Canon'icL"  So  called  be- 
cause they  were  not  ranged  in  order 
with  the  other  papal  constitutions, 
but  were  left  **  out-wanderers  "  (Lat. 
extra,  on  the  outside,  uagar^j  to  wander) 
from  the  general  code. 

Extreme  Unction.  One  of  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
founded  on  James  v,  14.  "  Is  any  sick 
among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders 
of  the  Church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

Extremes  Meet.  A  proverbial  say- 
ing used  of  one  who  has  "  boxed  the 
compass  "  —  as,  for  instance,  a  rabid 
socialist  who  becomes  a  steady-going 
Cabinet  Minister. 

To  go  to  extremes.  To  take  final 
steps,  have  recourse  to  desperate 
measures. 


Eye 


Eye-sore 


(1  ) 
in. 


Eye.  A  sheet  in  the  utind's  eye.  An 
early  stage  of  intoxication  ;  not 
drunk,  but  "  getting  on." 

A  siight  for  sore  eyes.  A  proverbial 
expression  used  of  something  that  is 
very  welcome,  pleasant,  and  unex- 
pected. 

Do  you  see  any  green  in  my  eye  ? 
Do  I  look  credulous  and  easy  to  be 
bamboozled  ?  Do  I  look  like  a  green- 
horn ? 

Eyes  to  the  blind.  A  staff  ;  perhaps 
in  allusion  to^that  given  to  Tire'sias 
(q,v.)  by  Athe'na,  to  serve  him  for  the 
eyes  of  which  she  had  deprived  him. 

In  my  mind's  eye.  In  my  perceptive 
thought.  The  eye  sees  in  two  ways: 
1  )  from  without  ;  and  (2)  from  with- 
When we  look  at  anything  with- 
out, the  object  is  reflected  on  the 
retina  as  on  a  mirror  ;  but  in  deep 
contemplation  the  inward  thought 
"  informs  the  eye."  It  was  thus  Mac- 
beth saw  the  dagger;  and  Hamlet 
tells  Horatio  that  he  saw  his  de- 
ceased father  "  in  his  mind's  eye." 

In  the  wind1  8  eye.  Directly  opposed 
to  the  wind. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Imme- 
diately, very  soon  ;  "  in  a  brace  of 
shakes."  Cp.  BED-POST. 

Mind  your  eye.  Be  careful  or  vigi- 
lant ;  keep  a  sharp  look  out;  keep 
your  eyes  open  to  guard  against  mis- 
chief. Schoolboy  wit,  M  ens  tuua  ego. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  so  "  (says  I)  ,  "  but  mind  your 
eye,  and  take  care  you  don't  pat  your  foot  In  it."  —  SaU- 
burton. 

My  eye  I  or  Oht  my  eye  /  an  ex- 
clamation of  astonishment.  See  ,AT.T> 
MY  EYE. 

One-eyed.  An  expression  of  con- 
tempt ;  as,  "  I've  never  been  in  such 
a  one-eyed  town,"  i.e.  such  a  poverty- 
stricken,  mean,  or  unpleasing  town. 

One-eyed  peoples.  See  ABIMASPIANS, 
CYCLOPS. 

One-eyed  steak.  Humorous  slang 
for  a  kipper.  . 

One  might  see  that  with  half  an  eye. 
Easily  ;  at  a  mere  glance. 

The  eye  of  a  needle.  The  words  of 
Christ  in  Matt,  xix,  24=:  — 

Tt  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through.  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  i-hffn  for  &  rich.  T*»*n  to  enter  into  the.  kingdom  of 
God 

enshrine  a  proverbial  saying,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  suppose  that  by  "  the 
eye  of  a  needle  was  intended  the 
small  arched  entrance  through  the 
wall  of  a  city,  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  such  a  gateway  had  any 
such  name  in  Biblical  time.  See 
CAMEL.  A  similar  Eastern  proverb 
occurs  at  Matt,  xxiii,  24=:— 

Ye  Kind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel; 

and  "  lit  Media  a  camel  can  dance  on 
a  bushel,**  meaning  that  there  all 


things  are  possible,  is  another  ancient 
Eastern  saying. 

The  Eye  of  Greece.     Athens. 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  art*. 

Mition     Paradi**  Retrained,  Ir.  340 

The  Eye  of  the  Baltic.  Gottland,  in 
the  Baltic. 

The  eye  of  the  storm.  An  opening 
between  the  storm  clouds.  Cp.  BULL'S 
EYE. 

The  king's  eyes.  His  chief  officers. 
An  Eastern  expression. 

One  of  the  seven 

Who  in  God's  presence,  nearest  to  the  throne 
Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes 
That  ran  thro'  all  the  heavens,  or  down  to  earth 
Bear  his  swift  errands 

Milton     Paradite  Lost,  ill,  652 

To  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  one  See 
SHEEP. 

To  cry  one's  eyes  out.  To  cry  im- 
moderately or  excessively. 

To  get  one's  eye  in.  To  become  pro- 
ficient at  shooting,  billiards,  golf, 
bowls,  etc. 

To  give  the  glad  eye.  Usually  said 
of  a  girl  who  shows  by  her  look  or 
glance  that  the  attentions  of  the  man 
to  whom  it  is  directed  w°uld  not  be 
unwelcome;  an,  extension  of  "to 
make  eyes  at "  ;  to  tip  the  wink. 

To  have,  or  keep,  an  eye  on.  To 
keep  strict  watch  on  the  person  or 
thing  referred  to. 

To  have  an  eye  to.  To  keep  con- 
stantly in  view  ;  to  act  from  motives 
of  policy.  See  MAIN  CHANCE. 

To  "keep  one's  eyes  skinned.  To  be 
particularly  watchful. 

To  make  eyes  at  one.  To  look  amor- 
ously or  lovingly  at  another. 

To  make  someone  open  his  eyes.  To 
surprise  him  very  much,  and  make 
him  stare  with  wonder  or  admiration. 

To  pipe  your  eye.    See  PIPE 

To  see  eye  to  eye.  To  be  of  precisely 
the  same  opinion  ;  to  think  both  alike. 

Up  to  the  eyes.  Wholly,  completely ; 
as  up  to  the  eyes  in  work,  very  fully 
occupied,  mortgaged  up  to  the  eyes,  to 
the  last  penny  obtainable. 

Eyelashes.  To  hang  on  by  one's  eye- 
lashes. To  be  just  able  to  maintain 
one's  position;  hence,  to  be  in  diffi- 
culties. 

Eye-opener.  Something  that  furn- 
ishes enlightenment,  or  food  for  as- 
tonishment ;  also,  a  strong,  mixed 
drink,  especially  a  morning  pick-me-up* 

Eye-service.  Unwilling  service ;  tbe 
kind  that  is  only  done  when  under  the 
eye  of  one's  master. 

Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters 
.  not  with  eye  service,  as  men  pteasers ,    but  as 
the  atrvanta  of  Christ— EpA.  vi,  ft.  0, 

Eye-sore.  Something  that  is  offen- 
sive or  painful  to  the  sight ;  ananitoT- 
ance,  an  object  of  disgust. 
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Eye-teeth 


Fabliaux 


Th*  canine  twth  ;    so 
rali'vi  thfir  *xt*»nd  up- 

wan!*  ni**rly  to  the  orbits  of  th«*  <»yes. 

JH>  heat  cut  ft**  py  f-frf  'ft.    £f«  TEETH. 

7V>  dfow  on****  tyf-tfeth.    To  take  the 

concHt  out  of  a  porxon  ;  to  fleece  one 

without   mwy;    to  make  onp  suffer 

without  nenng  the  manoeuvre  by 

whfch  it          <r>4flft*ct*d. 

I  «fi!  tit  teura  II 

*jn't   «fOfc  rt*rp—  Ir    ff^ytrar*  JEHm*      JT«» 


;  soft  »wder  ; 

adulation  given  for  the  pur- 

I****  of  blinding  one  to  the  real  state  of 

Efm  in  J^f  re*     The  an- 

ri*»nt  itinerant  judges  who,  from  about 
1100  to  1285,  to  ndf*  on  circuit 

from  count  5*  to  county  holding  courts. 
IB    from  L*t.    iferare,    to 

y,  La&.  tier,  a  Journey. 


F*     The  fl»t  letter  in  the  runic 

(?.v»),  but  the  sixth  in  the 
and  Latin  alphabets*  and 

derivatives*   The  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyph a*  homed  asp,  and 

the  Phcwaiclan  and  S«smitie  character 
a 

JP  (  JFY  or  Jf)  as  an  initial  in 

a*  few  names,  as  fJouUkm, 

ffrmckf  etc.,  is  *  naisfcakeii  use  in  prtnl 

01  th*  nuediaeral  or  Old  English  capital 

F   (4)   a«   it  tcntten  In   en- 

ete.    In  script  the  old 

capital  F  forked  T©ty  much  like  two 

f  s  entwiaedt  and  it  so  appears  in 

all  old  docmaents,  and  in  many  mod- 

em oneev  not  only  in  the  case  of 

but  of  all  words  be- 

ginning with  a  capital  JP,  as  France 

CF/m««if    Fto^den    Field    (Ffl©dd<m 

etc.     There  Is  thus  no  more 

for  the  ffoutk&et  ^tnd  ffanng- 

to  perpetuate  this  absurd  mistake 

would  be  for  the  Pishers  or 

to  adopt  It. 

P  t»  <m  AM  /ace.    The  letter 

F  to  to  branded  near  the  nose,  on 
the  left  ehetk  of  felons,  on  their  being 
admitted  to  '*  benefit  of  clergy."  The 
for  brawling  in  church. 
Tfec  custom  was  not  abolished  by  law 
till  1822. 

P  Slurp.    Slang  for  a  nea  ;  F,  the 

Initial  letter,  and  sh«rp  because  of  the 
bite.     Cp.  B 


F.  O.  B.     Free  on  board  ;    meaning 

that  the  shipper,  from  the  time  of 
shipment,  is  free  from  all  risk. 

F's.  The  three  fs  Fixed  tenure, 
Fair  rent.  Free  sale.  The  platform  of 
the  Irish  League  in  1880. 

Fabian  Society.     An  association  of 

socialists  founded  in  January,  1884, 
by  a  small  group  of  middle-class 
**  intellectuals/'  which  included  George 

Bernard  Shaw  and  Sidney  Webb, 
among  others.  As  announced  in  its 

prospectus,  it 

at  *  the  reoif  ardsation  of  society  by  the  enaancipa- 

ttei  of  land  and  industrial  capital  from  individual  and 
ownership,  and  the  resting  of  them  in  the  community 
for  th*  general  benefit  "  and  at  "  the  transfer  to 

the  coraasnmlty  of  the  adrainlsrtratlcfltt  of  such  indxustnal 
capita  ms  can  conveolentiy  be  managed  socially  " 

The  name  is  derived  from  Quintus 
Fabras  (B.C.  275-203),  surnamed 
**  Cunctator  "  (#.u.),  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, who  won  his  way  against  Hanni- 
bal by  wariness,  not  by  violence,  by 
caution,  not  by  defiance. 

It  ffiwt  be  evident  that  the  Fabian  Society  has  a 
smAlj  gigiuatie  tank  before  it,  the  difficulties  of  which  will 
not  be  %liteo©d  when  the  working  classes  come  to  under- 
stand  that  small  ownership  and  small  savings 

MB  jtwt  u  strongly  condemned  by  Colleetivists 
m  Ifcqra  estates  m&  coloasal  fortxinea  —  Nineteenth  Cen~ 
iMry,  H«w««b«r,  1892 

Pabira  tactics  lie  in  stealing  inches,  not  in  grasping 
—UfatHxt  Iteviw,  May  19th,  1S94 


F.  E.  H.  T. 

OF  THE, 


AlC^CFNClATION, 


Fa1>ius.  See  CUNCTATOR,  and 
FABIAN,  above. 

The  American  Fabtus.  Washington 
(1732-99),  whose  military  policy  was 
similar  to  that  of  Fabius.  He  weaned 
out  the  English  troops  by  harassing 
them,  without  coming  to  a  pitched 
battle.  Duguesclin  pursued  the  same 
policy  in  France,  by  the  advice  of 
Charles  V,  whereby  all  the  conquests 
of  Edward  and  the  Black  Prince  were 
retrieved. 

.Fa'Ww*  of  the  French.  Anne.  Due 
de  Montmorency,  grand  constable  of 
France  ;  so  called  from  his  success  in 
almost  annihilating  the  imperial  army 
which  had  invaded  Provence,  by  laying 
the  country  waste  and  prolonging  the 
campaign  (1493-1567). 

Fables.  See  MSOP  ;  LOKMAN  ; 
PCLPAT.  La  Fontaine  (1621-95)  has 
been  called  the  French  JBsop,,  and  John 
Gay  (1685-1732)  the  English. 

Fabliaux.  The  metrical  tales,  for 
the  most  part  comic  and  satirical,  and 
intended  primarily  for  recitation  of 
the  Trpuvdres  or  early  poets  north  of 
the  Loire,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  word  is  used  very 
widely,  for  it  includes  not  only  such 
tales  as  Reynard  the  Fox,  but  all 
sorts  of  familiar  incidents  of  knavery 
and  intrigue,  legends,  family  tradi- 
tions, and  caricatures,  especially  of 
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Fabricius 


Faction 


Fabricius.  A  Roman  hero  (died 
about  B.C.  270),  representative  of  in- 
corruptibility and  honesty.  The  an- 
cient writers  tell  of  the  frugal  way  in 
which  he  lived  on  his  farm,  how  he 
refused  the  rich  presents  offered  him 
by  the  Samnite  ambassadors,  and  how 
at  death  he  left  no  portion  for  his 
daughters,  whom  the  senate  provided 
for. 

Pabrldtu,  teenier  of  all-conquering  gold 

Thornton    Seatont  (Winter). 

Fabull'nus.  The  god,  mentioned  by 
Varro,  who  taught  Roman  children  to 
utter  their  first  word  (fabulor,  to 
speak).  It  was  Vagitan-us  (Q.V.) 
who  taught  them  to  utter  their  first 
cry. 

Face.  A  colloquialism  for  cheek, 
impudence,  self-confidence,  etc.,  as 
"  He  has  face  enough  for  anything," 
i.e.  cheek  or  assurance  enough.  The 
use  is  quite  an  old  one : 

I  admire  thy  Impudence ;  I  could  never  hare  had  the 
bee  to  have  wheedled  the  poor  knight  n—£theng»: 
Skt  Would  if  Sto  Could  I,  i  (1668) 

A  brazen  face.  A  bold,  defiant  look. 
See  BRAZEN-PACED,  and  cp.  BRASS. 

A  wry  face.  The  features  drawn 
awry,  expressive  of  distaste. 

Face  to  face.  In  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  each  other ;  two  or  more  per- 
sons facing  each  other.  To  accuse 
another  "  face  to  face "  means  not 
"  behind  his  back  "  or  in  his  absence, 
but  while  present. 

On  the  face  of  it.  To  all  appearance ; 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words. 

That  puts  a  new  face  on  the  matter. 
Said  when  fresh  evidence  has  been 
produced,  or  something  has  happened 
which  sets  the  case  in  a  new  light  and 
makes  it  look  different. 

To  draw  a  long  face.  To  look  dis- 
satisfied or  sorrowful,  in  which  ease 
the  mouth  is  drawn  down  at  the 
corners,  the  eyes  are  dejected,  and  the 
face  has  an  elongated  appearance. 

To  face  down.  To  withstand  with 
boldness  and  effrontery. 
, ,  To  face  it  out.  To  persist  in  an  as- 
sertion which  is  not  true.  To  main- 
tain without  changing  colour  or  hang- 
ing the  head. 

To  face  ike  music.     To  stand  up  ' 
boldly  and  meet  some  emergency  with- 
out faltering. 

To  fty  in  the  face  of.  To  oppose  vio- 
lently and  unreasonably:  to  set  at 
defiance  rashly. 

To  "have  two  faces,  or  to  keep  two  faces 
under  one  hood.  To  be  double-faced  i 
to  pretend  to  be  very  religious,  and 
yet  live  an  evil  life. 

We  never  troubled  the  Church      .      We  knew  we 
we*e  doing  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  •corned  to  look 
pious,  and  keep  two  face*  under  one  hood-— £cldr*eood 
ZTtobr  Amu,  ch.  it 


To  look  a  person  in  the  face,  or  full  in 
the  face.  To  meet  with  a  steady  gaze  ; 
implying  lack  of  fear,  or,  sometime^ 
a  spirit  of  defiance. 

To  make  faces.  To  make  grimaces 
with  the  face. 

To  put  a  bold)  or  a  good  face  on  the 
matter.  To  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter ;  to  bear  up  under  something 
disagreeable. 

To  save  one's  face^  Narrowly  to 
avoid  almost  inevitable  disgrace, 
disaster,  or  discomfiture. 

To  set  one's  face  against  something. 
To  oppose  it ;  to  resist  its  being  done. 
The  expression  of  the  face  shows  the 
inclination  of  a  person's  mind. 

To  shut  the  door  ^n  one's^  face.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiations,  or 
whatever  is  in  hand ;  to  take  the  fa-mi 
step. 

Faced.  With  a  facing,  lining  of  the 
cuffs,  etc. ;  used  of  an  inferior  article 
bearing  the  surface  of  a  superior  one, 
as  when  cotton-velvet  has  a  silk  sur- 
face. 

Bare-faced.    See  BAREFACED. 

Shame-faced.  Having  shame  ex- 
pressed in  the  face.  Cp.  SHAMEFAST. 

Face-card  or  Faced-card.  A  court 
card,  a  card  with  a  face  on  it. 

Facile  princeps.  By  far  the  best ; 
admittedly  first. 

Goethe,  the  greatest  literary  critic  thtt  ever  lived,  was 
more    comprfhfflfltva   and   universally   tolerant ;    bat 
Be  Quince?  m*  facto  prineept,  to  the  extent  of  his  touch, 
among  the  English,  crttkaof  MK  generation.— D.  Matvm 
V*  Quincev,  ch.  jdi. 

Facilis  decensus  Averno.   See  AVEE- 

Ntrs. 

Facings.  To  put  one  through  his 
facings.  To  examine  ;  to  ascertain  if 
what  appears  on  the  surface  is  super- 
ficial only. 

The  Greek  books  were  again  had  out,  and  Grace 
tns  p«t  through  her  frdngs.— .4.  ZVoBflpe  . 

Facon  de  parler.  Idiomatic  or  usual 
form  of  speech  ;  especially  some  form 
of  words  which,  taken  literally,  might 
be  interpreted  in  an  offensive  sense, 
but  which  is  not  intended  to  be  so. 

Faction.  The  Romans  divided  the 
combatants  in  the  circus  into  classes, 
called  factions^  each  class  being  dis- 
tinguished by  its  special  colour,  like 
the  crews  of  a  boat-race.  The  four 
original  factions  were  the  leek-green 
(pras'vna),  the  sea-blue  (ven'eta),  the 
white  (alba),  and  the  rose-red  (ros'ea). 
Two  other  factions  were  added  by 
Domitian,  the  colours  being  golden 
yellow  (aura'td)  and  purple.  As  these 
combatants  strove  against  each  other, 
and  entertained  a  strong  e&pntdecorps, 
the  word  was  easily  applied  to  political 
partisans. 


ill 


Factotum 


Faggot 


Ffecto'tum  (Lat.  faccre  totum,  to  do 
fivvrythiiiit  r«*«iiiiwi|«  One  who  ctoea 
for  hm  f*mplovt»r  all  sorts  of  htTvices. 
Hornet  mif*  eallwi  a  Johan'nfs  Farto'- 
tum*  Formerly  the  term  meant  a 
buHybody,  OP  much  thcj  same  as  our 
44  Jack-ot-aii-tradce,"  and  it  is  in  this 
that  Orwn«*  it  In  bat  famous 
refcr*»nc<*  to  Shakespeare  :•  — 

Thw»  w  At  *  K>w  beautifttil  with  GUT  f  «th«s 

t:»J  »it»  few  Tffw*  *«sH  i  «frf  la  a  Kaymn  ktfo,  sap- 
|,»  »*»«»  L«*  '  »  A»»  »«!!  alii*  t«  «  tiubaat  vet  a  blaake  \«r*«  a» 
the  !)«*  »  f  y  »  s  tut  be*P#  atr  at*  I  »t*»  Jaftamte  s  /«w  M»m, 
M  iis  6,1  -»  iiw  »  tuafcJt  tfce  fw»lj  «a»k*-sc«a«  to  a  ewiatne 
ttnuuf*  ttrjofetrertl  -  f  IFJ  15  W) 


Fad,  A*  A  hobby,  a  temporary 
fancy,  a  whim.  Perhapc  a  contraction 
of  laddie  in  "  fiddle-faddle." 

UP  tad*  that  tewl  fe»k«  «p  for  a  time 

w*s  that  >4  «til  pctnta.—  J*«tt 

Cfe     Ml 

Fadda.    Jtahomet's  white  mule. 

Ifadipe.     Probably  a  Scandinavian 

word,  connected   with  faga,  to  suit. 

To  suit  or  tit  together,  aa.  /I  iron*l 

fudge  ;    tr<r  cannot  fadge  together  ;    he 

not  fadu*  with  me. 

H*?w  »»*  tots  ? 

jrtftt,  ii,  a. 


word  Is  also  old  for  a 

farthing. 

Pa/dlia^  Al.    Mahomet's  silver  cm- 

confiscated   from  the  Jews  on 
their  expulsion  from  Medi'na. 

Fadladeen'.     The  great  Kazir',  or 
chamberlain  of  Aurongze'btPs  harem, 

ia  Moore's  LdUa  B@okk.  The  criticism 
of  this  self-conctited  courtier  upon  the 
are  very  racy  and  full  of  humotir  ; 
and,  his  crestfallen  conceit  when  ho 
flmtts  out  that  the  poet  was  the  Prince 
in  is  well  conceived. 

H*  wm  9,  of  tv«srytMB%  —  twa»  the  peedlltog  of 

B  «  »f»U*  to  titf  dccpevt  questions  of  scteace 


MM!  Ut«r»tonr  ,  ff»m  tte  Brfstur©  of  *  eoasinre  of  roge- 

to  t3»  erf  aa  ®pia  poem  all  the 

ooetoi  «al  poitc  el          *oei  la.  »««  of  Mm  —F  *"»»* 

Fa€rte'.  The  land  of  the  fays  or 
faariae.  The  cMef  faj  realms  are 
Av'alon,  a,n  island  somewhere  in  the 
o€«tn  ;  ^  0  heron's  donumons,  situate 
**  in  •wilderness  among  the  faoltis 
hairy  "  ;  and  a  realm  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  earth,  where  was 
Pan  Bailouts  palace. 

F«r  Coim  i^NHwer}  layi  bb  plp«t  to  gaff^ 

Jusi  te  to  y^ty         » 


!  Qtttene,  Tbe.  An  allegorical 
roinanee^of  eMviUry  by  Edmund  Spen- 
originally  mte-nded  to  have  been 
in  12  books,  each  of  which  was  to  have 
portrayed  one  of  the  12  moral  virtues. 
Only  six  books  of  twelve  cantos  each, 
and  p«,rt  of  &  seventh,  were  written 
|I  to  111  published  in  1590,  IV  to  VI 
in,  1S069  wad  the  remaining  fragments 
in  Id  11).  It  details  the  adventures  of 
various  knights,  who  personify  dif- 


ferent  virtues,  and  belong  to  the  court 
of  Glona'na,  the  Faerie  Queeue,  who 
sometimes  typifies  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  first  book  contains  the  legend 
of  the  Bed  Cross  Knight  (the  sptnt  of 
the  Church  of  England),  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Holiness  over  Error. 

The  second  book  is  the  legend  of  Sir 
Guy  on  (Temperance ,  or  the  golden 
mean). 

The  third  book  is  the  legend  of 
Brltomartis  (CTiastity,  or  love  without 
Imt). 

The  fourth  book  tells  the  story  of 
Cambel  and  Tri'amond  (Fidelity). 

The  fifth  book  gives  the  legend  of 
Ar'tegal  (Justice). 

The  sixth  book,  the  legend  of  Sir 
Cal'idore  (Courtesy). 

The  fragments  of  the  seventh  book 
— viz.  cantos  6  and  7,  and  two  stanzas 
of  canto  three — have  for  subject 
Mutability. 

The  plan  of  the  Faerie  Queene  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Orlando  Funoso,  but 
the  creative  power  of  Spenser  is  more 
original,  and  his  imagery  more  strik- 
ing, than  Ariosto's.  Thomson  says  of 
him  t — 

{He]  like  a  copious  river,  poured  Ms  song 
O'er  all  tlie  mazes?  of  enchanted  ground 

The  Sea»&M  (Summer),  1574-5 

Fag.  Modern  slang  for  a  cigarette. 
It  is  said  to  be  short  for  "  fag-end  '* 
(a.v.),  and  the  story  is  that  it  arose 
through  street-boys  asking  passing 
cigarette-smokers  to  "  chuck  us  the 
fag,  guv'nor,"  meaning  the  end,  which 
is  dried,  mixed  with  others,  and  then 
made  into  new  cigarettes  or  smoked 
in  a  pipe. 

In  public  schools  a  fag  is  a  small 
boy  who  waits  upon  a  bigger  one. 
Possibly,  in  this  sense,  a  contracted 
form  of  factotum  (#.?;.). 

If  s  too  much  faff.  Too  much  trouble, 
too  much  needless  exertion. 

Quite  fagged  out.  Wearied  with  hard 
work  ;  tired  out. 

Fag-end.  Originally  the  selvedge  or 
coarse  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  hence, 
the  remaining  part  of  anything ;  as 
**  the  fag-end  of  a  leg  of  mutton," 
"  the  fag-end  of  the  century,"  or  "  the 
fag-end  of  a  session,"  which  means  the 
last  few  days  before  dissolution. 

I  MVCT  yefe  s»w  a.  great  House  so  neatly  kept 
Tfce  Kltchaa  and  Gutters  aad  other  Offices  of  noise  &aA 
drudgery  we  at  the  fag-end  ,  there's  a  Back-gate  for  the 
Beg gare  and  the  meaner  sort  of  Swains  to  come  in  at  — 
JtewIT*  familiar  Letters  (20  May,  1819) 

Thss  old  Kiddenmnster  carpet  ,  burnt  into  holes 
with  the  fag-ead*  of  cigars  — CwWdert  JBede  Verdant 
<free»,  cit  iv 

Faggot.  A  bundle  of  sticks  ;  hence, 
other  things  made  of  ingredients  bun- 
dled together,  as  a  cheap  kind  of 
sausage  or  cake  made  of  the  "  insides  '* 
of  pigs,  with  thyme,  scraps  of  pork, 
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sage,  onions,  and  other  herbs,  fried 
together  in  grease.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  unknown. 

In  mediaeval  times  heretics  were 
often  burned  at  the  stake  with  faggots, 
hence  an  embroidered  representation 
of  a  faggot  was  worn  on  the  arm  by 
those  who  had  recanted  their  "  heret- 
ical "  opinions.  It  was  designed  to 
show  what  they  merited,  but  had 
narrowly  escaped. 

Faggot  votes.  Votes  obtained  by  the 
nominal  transfer  of  property  to  a  per- 
son whose  income  was  not  otherwise 
sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  being  a 
voter. 

The  "  faggot  "  was  a  bundle  of  pro- 
perty divided  into  small  lots  for  the 
purpose  stated  above. 

Lord  Lonadale  had  conveyed  to  him  a.  certain  pro- 
perty, on  "which  he  was  to  vote  in  that  boroogh,  as,  trhat 
WM  fiwBffiarfy  called  »  iaggot  vote.—  Sir  F  JBwrdett. 
Perl.  Jto&ote*,  1817 

II  y  a  fagots  et  fagots.  There  are 
divers  sorts  of  faggots  ;  every  alike  is 
not  the  same.  The  expression  is  in 
Moliere's  Le  MeUecin  malgre'  fai  (I,  vi), 
where  Sganarelle  wants  to  show  that 
his  faggots  are  better  than  those  of 
other  persons  :  "Ay,  but  those  faggots 
are  not  so  good  as  my  faggots." 

Sentvr  les  fagots.  To  be  heretical  j 
to  smack  of  the  faggots.  In  allusion  to 
the  custom  of  burning  heretics  with 
blazing  faggots.  See  above. 

Fah'fah.  One  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dise in  Mohammedan  mythology* 

Fai'enee.  Majolica*  So  called  from 
Faen'i&a,  where,  in  1299,  it  was  first 
manufactured.  It  is  termed  majolica 
because  the  first  specimens  the  Italians 
saw  came  from  Majorca.  In  France  it 
now  means  a  fine  ware  not  equal  to 
porcelain. 

Fain'eant.  Les  Rois  Faineants  (the 
**  nonchalant  "  or  "  do-nothing  " 
kings).  Clovis  II  (d.  656}  and  his  ten 
Merovingian  successors  on  the  French 
throne.  The  line  came  to  an  end  in 
751  ,  when  Pepin  the  Short  usurped  the 
crown.  Louis  V  (last  of  the  Oarlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  d.  987)  received  the 
same  name. 

I  am,  yea  know,  a  complete  Roy  Fatn&mt,  and  never 
ooce  interfered  with  my  Metre  du  Peloi*  in.  her  proceed- 
ing*^— #eott.  Pea*r£<grtt«P*Kfc,cfa.:xr, 

Faint.  -Fain*  heart  ne'er  toon  fair 
lady.  An  old  proverb,  with  obvious 
meaning.  It  occurs  in  Phineas 
Fletcher's  JfeitoM*  Ida  (ea.  v,  st.  1), 
but  is  probably  a  good  deal 

'  And  let  TH  j»tad,  faint  heart  Be*er  nwt 


Wai  wMIts  do  mahr 

Bum*    J£p<ifl«  to  2ta.  .Bfecfcfocfc. 


Fair.    As  PERSONAL  EPITHET. 

Edwy,  or  Eadwig,  King  of  Wessex 
(938-58). 

Charles  IV,  King  of  France,  le  Bet 
(1294,  1322-8). 

Philippe  IV  of  France,  le  Bel  (1268, 
1285-1314). 

Fair  Geraldine.    See  GEBAUDINB. 

The  Fair-haired.  Harold  I,  King 
of  Norway  (reigned  872-930). 

Fair  Maid  of  Anjou.  Lady  Edith 
Plantagenet  (fl.  1200),  who  married 
David,  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland. 

Fair  Maid  of  Brittany.  Eleanor  (d. 
1241),  granddaughter  of  Henry  II,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Arthur  (1203),  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  England.  Her 
uncle,  the  usurper  King  John,  im- 
prisoned her  in  Bristol  Oastle,  where 
she  died.  Her  father,  Geoffrey,  John's 
elder  brother,  was  Count  of  Brittany 

Fair  Maid  of  Kent.  Joan  (1S28-85), 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  wife  of  the 
Black  Prince,  and  only  daughter  of 
Edmond  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent. 
She  had  been  twice  married  ere  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  pnnce. 

Fair  Maid  of  Norway.  Margaret 
(1283-90),  daughter  of  Eric  II  of  Nor- 
way, and  granddaughter  of  Alexander 
HI  of  Scotland.  Being  recognized  by 
the  states  of  Scotland  as  successor  to 
the  throne,  she  set  out  for  her  kingdom, 
but  died  at  sea  from  sea-sickness. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  Katie  Glover, 
the  most  beautiful  young  woman  of 
Perth.  Heroine  of  Scott's  novel  of  the 
same  name,  she  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  early  15th  century,  but  is 
not  a  definite  historical  character, 
though  her  house  is  stall  shown  at 
Perth. 

Fair  Rosamond.    See  ROSAMOND. 

PHRASES,  ETC. 

A  day  after  the  fair.  Too  late  for  the 
fun ;  wise  after  the  event.  Here  fair 
is  (through  French)  from  Lat.  feria,  a 
holiday,  and  is  quite  unconnected  with 
the  adjective  /air,  which  is  the  A.S. 

and  no  favour.     Every 
.'  being  given. 

fair  means.    Straightforwardly  ; 
without  deception  or  compulsion. 

Fair  and  soft  goes  far  in  a  day. 
Courtesy  and  moderation  will  help  one 
to  effect  a  good  deal  of  his  purpose. 

Fair  and  square.  Honestly,  justly, 
with  straightforwardness. 

Fair  fall  you.    Good  befall  you. 

Fair  game.  A  worthy  subject  of 
banter ;  one  who  exposes  himself  to 
ridicule  and  may  be  fairly  made  a 
butt  of. 

Fair  ptay  is  a  jewel.  As  a  jewel  Is 
an  ornament  of  beauty  and  value,  s& 
fair  play  is  an  honourable  thing;  and  a 
"  jewel  in  the  crown  '*  of  tfee 


Fairy 


Paithists 


smuggling. 


An 


in  t!»<»  fa?  tra<l«%  wrr*  %<?sin  f 
tl   \ 


for 


In  politic*  the  phrase  bigtufies  reci- 

procity of  protection  or  free  trade  ; 

that  in,  free  trade  to  those  nations  that 

grant  free  trade  to  us,  and  vice  versa 

Fair  words  built  r  no  parsnips     See 

BCTThR. 

In  a  fair  way.  On  the  right  tack. 
TfM*  "  fair  way  "  is  the  proper  track 
through  a  channel,  the  clear  run 
from  hole  to  hole  on  a  golf-course, 
etc 

The  fair  sex.  Women  generally  ; 
the  phrase  was  modelled  on  the  French 
le  beau  ««:«. 

To  bid  fair.    To  give  good  promise  , 
to  indicate  future  success  or  excellence 
as  "4  he  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  -  ." 

Fairy.    The  names  of  the  principal 

fairies  and  of  groups  of  similar  sprites 
known  to  fable  and  legend  are  given 
throughout  the  DICTEOKABT. 

*  Jaaaut,  BAJTSSSSS,  Boor,  Bwwsr«,  Bra, 
ttJa>f  BEST,  IHaoraB*  DCTNtOAXv  Xur, 


*          »  Pccac, 
KUUL,  Brats*  TBO&X*  tteore,  WETTE  IJAMBS. 

According  to  some  popular  legends 
fairies  are  the  dispossessed  spirits 
whieh  once  inhabited  human  bodies, 
but  not  Tefc  naeefe  to  dwell  with  the 

"saints  la  light." 

AK  tLcse  airj,-  Ji  i;ip*a  y  ou  BOW 


,  net  yet  prepared  f  o? 


Fairies  of  nursery  mythology  wear 
a  red  conical  cap  ;  a  mantle  of  green 
cloth,  inlaid  with  wild  flowers  ;  green 
pantaloouB,  buttoned  with  bobs  of 
silk  ;  and  silver  shoon.  Some  accounts 
add  that  they  carry  quivers  of  adder- 
slough,  and  bow®  made  of  the  ribs  of 
*  n»a  buned  where  **  three  lairds* 
lands  meet  "  ;  that  their  arrows  are 
mad€  of  bog-reed,  tipped  with  white 
Hints,  and  dipped  in  the  dew  of  hem- 
lock ;  wad  that  they  ride  on  steeds 
whose  Iwxrfs  would  not  **  dash  the  dew 
the  cup  of  a  harebell*" 

Tms  foot  teH, 


Jaaiyer  JPUhr  ^«w  JMM»  fP  mw  (IBM). 

mr^durts.    FHnt  arrow-heads.  /S'ee 

ABE0WS, 

a^fy  or  slewed.     Fossil  sea- 

»  said  to  be  mad©  by  the  fairies. 
Fairy  money*  Found  money,  Bald 
to  be  placed  by  some  good  fairy  at  the 
spot  where  It  was  picked  up.  **  Fairy 
money  **  is  apt  to  be  transformed  into 
leaves. 


Fairy  of  the  mine.  A  malevolent 
gnome  (#*r  }  supposed  to  live  in  mines, 
busying  itself  with  cutting  ore,  turn- 
ing the  windlass,  etc  »  but  effecting 

nothing. 

No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mme> 
Eath  hurtful  pOTfw  o  er  true  virginity 

Mittm    Comma,  447 

Fairy  rings.  Circles  of  rank  or 
withered  grass,  often  seen  in  lawns, 
meadows,  and  grass-plots,  and  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  produced  by 
fairies  dancing  on  the  spot.  In  sober 
truth,  these  rings  are  simply  an  ag'aric 
or  fungus  below  the  surface,  which,  has 
seeded  circularly,  as  many  plants  do. 
Where  the  ring  is  brown  and  almost 
bare,  the  "  spawn  "  has  enveloped  the 
roots  and  thus  prevented  their  absorb- 
ing moisture  ;  but  where  the  grass  is 
rank  the  "  spawn "  itself  has  died, 
and  served  as  manure  to  the  young 

grass.  YOT  demi-puppets,  thafc 

By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ew®  not  Mtea 

Sha&esp&tre     Tempest,  y,  1 

Favry  #parJcs.  The  phosphoric  light 
from  decaying  wood,  fish,  and  other 
substances.  Thought  at  one  time  to 
be  lights  prepared  for  the  fairies  at 
their  revels. 

Fait  accompli  (Fr.).  A  scheme 
which  has  been  already  carried  out ; 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  stealing  a 
march  on  some  other  party* 

I  pointed  out  to  Men-  von  Jagow  that  this  fait  accompli 
at  the  TioWioa  of  the  Belgian  frontier  readered,  as  he 
•would  readily  ufidergt&nd,  the  situation,  exceedingly 
grave,  and  I  asked  Mm  whether  there  was  not  still  time 
to  draw  back  and  avoid  possible  consequences,  which 
both  he  aad  I  woold  deplore  He  replied  that,  lor  the 
reasons  he  had  given  me,  ii  vas  now  impossible  lot  them 
to  draw  back  —Xir£dward  Goschen,  £ritish  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  ,<„  Sir  Mdw^L  Grey,  London,  8  Aug  ,  1914. 

Faith.  Actoffaifh.  See  AUTO  DA  F6. 
Defender  of  the  Faith.       See  DE- 

FENDEB. 

In  good  faith.  '*  Bona  fide ;  ** 
*'  de^  bonne  foi  ;  ff  with  no  ulterior 
motive. 

To  pin  one's  faith  to.   See  PIN. 

Faithful,  m  Bunyan's  P^lgr^m>s  Pro- 
gre®s,  is  seized  at  Vanity  Fair,  burnt 
to  death,  and  taken  to  heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire,  A  Puritan  used  to  be 
called  Brother  FaiihfuL  The  active 
disciples  of  any  cult  are  called  the 
fatihfuL 

Commander  of  the  Fa^thfuL  The 
Cahph  is  so  called  by  Mohammedans. 

Father  of  the  faithful.  Abraham 
(Bom.  iv;  Gal  iii,  6-9). 

Most  Faithful  King,  The.  The  ap- 
pellation by  which  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal used  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Vatican  Cp.  BELKHOUS 

Faithists.  A  mystico-spmtuahstic 
sect  founded  about  1900  by  Francis 
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Faktr 


Pall 


Theodore  Alfred  Davies,  who  later 
seceded  and  founded  the  Kosmon 
Church  on  similar  lines.  Their  Bible  is 
known  as  f '  Oahspe  "  (tf.v.),  and  among 
their  beliefs  are — 

That  man  being  *  trinity  of  Body.  Spirit,  Sod.  be 
abortd  unf oW  within  hia  being  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
tech  «  clairvoyance,  clairaudience,  psyckometry,  heal- 
ing, prophecy,  speaking  -with  tongues,  ieeretdp,  inapir*- 
tiottt  tcaaae-flpealdng,  projection,  etc. 

Their  principal  localities  were 
Streatham  and  Balhaxn  in  London, 
and  Southend-on-Sea. 

Fakar,  Dhu'l.  The  scimitar  of 
Mahomet,  which  fell  to  his  share 
when  the  spoil  was  divided  after 
the  battle  of  Bekr.  It  means  "  The 
Trenchant." 

Fake.  A  fraud  or  swindle,  as  "  this 
antique  table  is  a  fake,5'  i.e.  it  is  not 
antique  at  all ;  also  verb,  as  "  to  fake 
antiques,"  *'  to  fake  the  accounts," 
i.e.  to  "  cook  "  them,  falsify  them. 
The  word  is  old  thieves*  slang  ^ from 
Dutch  or  German,  and  was  originally 
Feaguing  a  horse  was  making 
ok  younger  or  stronger  than  it 
really  Is  for  purposes  of  sale.  Op.  To 

BISHOP. 

Fakir'.  Properly,  a  Mohammedan 
religious  beggar  or  mendicant.  They 
wear  coarseblack  or  brown  dresses, 
and  a  black  turban  over  which  a 
red  handkerchief  is  tied,  and  per- 
form menial  offices  connected  with 
burials,  the  cleaning  of  mosques,  and 
so  on. 

Falcon  and  Falconet,  Pieces  of  light 
artillery  of  the  16th  century,  the  names 
of  which  are  borrowed  from  hawks. 
Op.  SAKBR* 

Falcon  genUe.     A  goshawk. 

Falcon  peregrine.    See  PE&EGBINE. 

Fald-stool  (Old  High  Oer.  faldan, 
to  fold).  A  portable  folding  chair  used 
by  a  bishop  in  a  church  other  than  his 
own  cathedral ;  a  *nrvqfl  desk  at  which 
the  litany  is  sung*  or  said ;  also  the 
place  at  tike  south  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  sovereigns  kneel  at  their  corona- 
tion. 

Faleraian.  A  choice  Italian  wine, 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  so  called  because  it  was  made  of 
crapes  from.  Paleratts.  Theice  were 
three  sort» — the  rough,  the  sweet,  and 
the  dry. 


Fall.    NOXJN. 

In    music,    a   sinking    of    tone,    a 
cadence. 

Thai  attain  again  i  it  bad  a  dying  fall 

O!  ft  cazae  o'er  my  ear  like  tbe  sweet  smmd 

That  brea&tet  ttpon  a  ba&k  of  TioI*U, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour 


The  strahu  <teeay. 
And  zaeH  »w 


In  ihe  faM.  In  the  autumn,  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  Though  now  com- 
monly classed  as  an  Americanism  the 
term  was  formerly  in  good  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  found  in  the  works  of 
Drayton,  Middleton,  Baleigh,  and 
other  Elizabethans.  In  England  it  is 
now,  except  in  provincial  use,  practi- 
cally obsolete. 

What  cnwda  of  patient*  the  town  doctor  kilfe, 
TT,  lu&  f»fl,  be  rahed  the  weekly  fettle 


The  $<x&  of  man*  The  degeneracy 
of  the  human  race  in  consequence  of 
the  disobedience  of  Adam.  Adam 
fell,  or  ceased  to  stand  his  ground, 
under  temptation. 

The  fau  of  ike  drop,  in  theatrical 
parlance,  means  the  fall  of  the  drop- 
curtain  at  the  end  of  the  aefc  or  play. 

To  ride  for  a  /oCL     Bee  RIDE. 

To  try  a  fall.  To  wrestle,  when  each 
tries  to  "  fall  "  or  throw  the  other. 

I  am  given,  afar.  ...  .to  trndexatcnd  that  TOOT 
younger  brother,  Qriancto,  hath  *  dtepoattke  to  oome  in 
(ftagrdsactagiinttioetotry  afaH.— ji*  YotiLSk*  JS.  1,  L, 

See  also  FAULING-BANI>S. 

VBBB. 

To  fa&  away.  To  lose  flesh;  to 
degenerate ;  to  quit  a  party,  as  "  his 
adherents  fell  away  one  by  one." 

To  fall  back  upon.  To  have  recourse 
to. 

Tofafl  flat.  To  lie  prostrate  or  pro- 
cumbent ;  to  fail  to  interest,  as  the 
last  atft  feU  fiat." 

To  fall  foul  of  one.  To  make  an  as- 
sault on  someone  ;  to  quarrel  with,  or 
run  up  against  someone.  A  sea  term, 
A  rope  is  said  to  be  foul  when  it  is  en- 
and  03*6  ship  falls  foul  of 

'  when  it  runs  against  her  aad 

prevents  her  free  progress* 

To  fall  from.  To  violate,  as  "  to  fall 
from  lus  word  "  ;  to  tumble  or  slip  4K, 
as  "  to  fall  from  a  horse  "  ;  to  aban- 
don or  go  away  from,  as  "  to  fall  from 
grace,"  to  relapse  into  sizu 

Tofattin.  To  take  oneis  place  with 
others  ;  to  concur  with,  as  he  foil  in 
with  nxy  vie?ws  ** — that  is,  I>is  view^  $t 
ideas  fell  into  the  lot  of  my  views  or 
ideas.  Cp.  FALL  Our.  '  v  *  *' 

To  fall  in  love  wi&.  To  l>ecosae 
enamoured  of.  t 

To  fad  in  tp&k.    *5fr  meet  i 
ally  ;  to  eome  across^    TbisiBal 
phrase,  m  oiigwow  « 
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FaEIng-batids 


Familiar 


To  /all  info  a  To  stumble 

accidentally  into  a  Thm  is  a 

Latin  phrase*  imeidHre.  Simi- 

larly, to  fall  into  disgrace  is  the  Latin 
in  offentton&n 

T®  /all  owt  To  quarrel  ;  also*  to 
happen.  Op.  FAEL  IN. 

Tte*  rblMrea  ilMlnff  on  tbe  to® 

Upfsa,  a  renntBtrt  day  :  I 

la  it  fed  out         all  Ml  la, 

Ttwi  not         tan  »w»y 

Parmn  Guam 

%ns  ye  fell  not  owt  fcff  tlM  way  —  Ctat  self  ,  24. 

la  military  parlance,  to  leave  the 
mute  ;  hence,  to  take  one*s  departure, 
to  desert  some  cause. 

To  fail  short  of.  To  be  deficient  of  a 
supply.  This  is  the  Lat*  «ecMos  to  fail. 
To  fall  short  of  the  mark  Is  a  figure 
taken  from  archery,  anoite,  etc.,  where 
the  missile  falls  to  toe  ground  before 
reaching;  the  mark. 

To  /attack.  To  be  unwell.  A  Latin 
plirasie,  In  morbum  inctdfre.  Cp» 

FALHH®  SlCKHBBS. 

To  faH  ffamuffh.  To  fall  of  being 
caniea  omt  or  accomplished. 

To  /ott  to,  To  begin  (eating,  fight- 
ing, etc.). 

*ttboBfc  wswtteg  . 


•KM*,  wi.  i,  ds» 

2*0   /all    to    tfe    ground.      To    fail 

from  lack   of    support;    to    become 

of  no  account.        In  view  of  what 

happened  my   proposals   fall  to 

the    ground/1  ij.  are  rendered  use- 


% ^  earn    To  fight 

and  scratch  each  other  ;  to  contend  in 
strife.  st  To  fall  together  by  the  ears  " 
is  infer  *»  ;  but  "  to  *rf  together 

by  the  eare  **  is  dwwrdium  ccmciiaT®. 
EAB* 

To  faU  un^r.    To  incur,  ast  "  to  be 

under  the  reproach  of  carelessness  "  ; 

to  be  submitted  to,  as,  "  to  fall  under 

ooxnlderationtft  a>  Latiniszo,  In  d$lib@r- 

cffidir®, 

To  /oil  Mjpow,  To  attack,  ms  s4  to  fall 
opon  tti«  rM*»  "  a  La*in  phrase,  uihmu 
MioidUft'it  /  to  throw  oneself  on,  ss»  *"  lie 
fen  on  bis  sword,"  manu  mm  cadSre; 
to  hftpp«n  on,  as,  "  On  what  day  does 
faU  P  " 

T&  /oil  ii|wm  <mef  «  /sat  To  escape  a 
threatened  mjury  ;  to  light  upon  one's 
feet. 


which 

fall  on  th©  brwst.  They  were  common 
IB  the  17th  century,  when  they  ware 
also  called  falls. 


»  fall,  » 


Sidcness.  Epilepsy,  in  which 

feh©    patient    falls    suddenly    to    the 


ground*     Shakespeare   plays   on   the 
term:  — 

Awl  Cue*  we  have  the  iWHng-siclmesa 

Mnttm  —  He  hatt  tlw  fsOHn*  sicktt«!M 

r  —  No,  C»»r  hath  it  not     bat  you,  and!  I, 

r,  i  2. 


Filing  Stars.  Meteors.  Moham- 
medambeheve  them  to  be  firebrands 
flung  by  good  angels  against  evil 
spirits  when  they  approach  too  near 

the  gates  of  heaven. 

Fal-lals.       Knick-knacks,      trifling 

fripperies,  ornaments  of  small  value. 

0w  fod-dbJM  passed  in  revter  all  her  gowns,  fichus, 
t*tf»  bobbte,  laces,  4Ik  stocHnss,M«l  faJlals  —  !TAac*«r^ 
F«w%  jP«fr,  «fa  ti. 

Fallow.  Fallow  land  is  land  ploughed 
and  harrowed  but  left  unsown.  The 
word  is  A  S.  fcelging,  connected  with 
ftelga.  harrows  for  breaking  crops,  and 
is  nothing  to  do  with  the  fallow  of 
fallow  deer.  This  means  **  reddish 
yellow,"  and  is  the  A.S.  fealu,  which 
is  related  to  Dut.  vaal,  Ger.  fdhl,  and 
Lat.  palidus,  pale. 


False  colours.  See 
Fcdse  quantity.  A  term  used  in 
prosody  to  denote  the  incorrect  use  of 
a  long  for  a  short  vowel  or  syllable,  or 
me*  versa. 

The  rule  of  false.  A  method  of  solv- 
ing certain  mathematical  problems 
generally  done  by  equations.  Suppose 
the  question  is  this:  "  What  number 
is  that  whose  half  exceeds  its  third  by 
12  ?  "  Assume  any  number  you  like  as 
the  supposed  answer  —  say  96.  Then, 
by  the  question,  96  •«-  2  *=  96  •*-  3  + 
12,  or  48  =  32  -f  12,  i.e.  54,  but  48 
does  not  equal  54,  the  latter  is  16  too 
much. 

Well,  now  state  by  rule  of  proppr- 
thus,  10  :  12  :  :  96  to  the  answer,  which 
is  72,  the  number  required. 

FaTstaff.  A  fat,  sensual,  boastful, 
and  mendacious  knight  ;  full  of  wit 
and^  humour  ;  he  was  the  boon  com- 
panion of,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 
(1  and  2  Henry  IV,  and  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.)  Hence,  FaUtajfian,  pos- 
sessing Falstaffs  characteristics,  or 
resembling  his  "  ragged  regiment." 

Falutin*.    See  H;GH  FATOTIN'. 

Fame.  Temple  of  Fame.  A  Pan- 
theon (#.v.)  where  monuments  to  the 
famous  dead  of  a  nation  are  erected 
and  the  memories  honoured,  especi- 
ally that  at  Paris.  Hence,  he  will  have 
a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  he  has 
done  something  that  will  cause  his 
people  to  honour  him  and  keep  his 
memory  green. 

The  temple  of  fame  is  the  shortest  passage  to  richefl 
and  preferment  —  Letter*  erf  Jwtfats  Letter  MX. 

Familiar,  or  Fam%Uar  Spirit  (Lat. 
famulus,  a  servant),  A  spirit  slave, 
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Familiarity 


Far 


sometimes  in  human  form,  sometimes 
appearing  as  a  cat,  dog,  raven,  or 
other  dumb  creature,  petted  by  a 
"  witch,"  and  supposed  to  be  her 
demon  in  disguise. 

Away  with,  him  t  lie  has  *  familiar  under  Ids  tongue- 
—Stoketpeare  2  Htnry  VI*  iv,  7 

Familiarity.  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. The  proverb  appears  in  Eng- 
lish at  least  as  early  as  the  mid-16tb 
century  (Udall),  and  was  well  known 
in  Latin. 

Famllists.  Members  of  the  "Family 
of  Love,"  a  fanatical  sect  founded  by 
David  George,  or  Joriszoon,  of  Delft, 
who  separated  from  the  Anabaptists 
about  1535,  and  who  were  also  known 
as  Davists,  or  Davidians.  They  main- 
tained that  all  men  are  of  one  family, 
and  should  love  each  other  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  that  complete  obedi- 
ence was  due  to  all  rulers,  how  tyran- 
nical soever  they  might  be. 

Fan.  I  could  brain  Mm  with  his 
lady's  fan  (1  Henry  IV,  ii,  3)—*  e. 
knock  his  brains  out  with  something 
whose  weight  and  strength  is  very 
trifling,  because  his  brains  are  to  alt 
intents  and  purposes  negligible. 

Wer>t  not  better 

Yonr  bead  "were  broken  with  tbe  handle  of  a  fan, 
Or  your  awe  bored  with  »  silver  bodkin? 

Flctcker     Wit  at  Several  Weapon*,  v,  L 

Fanatic'.  Laterally  one  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  enthusiasm  or  madness 
of  the  temple,  i.e.  engendered  by  over- 
indulgence in  religious  observances 
(Lat.  fanum,  a  temple  —  the  Bng. 
fane).  Among  the  Romans  there 
were  certain  persons  who  attended 
the  temples  and  fell  into  strange  fits, 
in  which  they  were  credited  with  being 
able  to  see  the  spirits  of  the  past  and 
to  foretell  the  events  of  the  future. 

Earth's  fanatics  make 
Too  frequently  heaven'a  saints. 

Mr*  Brown**,.  A****  L*fc  H,"448. 


The  word  is  also  used  ad  jectively  :  — 

Faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wadded  fiat 
To  •ojnedeair  falsehood  hogs  it  to  tie  bat. 

Moore:  XdUak  £M*»  (TJu  Veiled  ProptoQ. 

Fancy.     Love  —  i.e.  the  passion  of 
the  fantasy  or  imagination. 
Ten  joae  where  is  fenqy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  ia  the  bead. 

*«•<***  of  Ffttfee,  ft,  9 


The  fancy.  Those  who  fancy,  i.e. 
have  a  fondness  for  some  particular 
sport  or  amusement;  used  specially 
with  reference  to  pugilism,  and,  attri- 
butively, to  those  who  breed  dogs, 
pigeons  (dog-fancier,  pigeon-fancier), 
e&5.  r 

Fancy-free.    Nc4  in  love. 

In  maiden  Hte^tatJoa  fiuicy-free. 
Shakevpvtr*  .  Jt&ttunmv  Ni&e*  -Brww,  tt,  2, 

Fancy-man.     A    cavahere  aervenie 
ox  cic&fea  (q-v.)  ;  one  selected 


by  a  married  lady  to  escort  her  to 
theatres,  etc.,  to  ride  about  with  her, 
and  to  amuse  her.  The  man  she 
"  fancies  "  or  likes.  The  term  is  more 
usual  in  the  lower  circles  of  society 
than  in  the  upper. 

Fancy-sick.    Love-sick. 

.AH  faxKT-flfok  ah*  ia,  and  pate  of  cheer. 
Stefeipmr*    jrawMmarJT^* 


Fane'sll.  Pliny's  name  for  a  Scandi- 
navian tribe  whose  ears  were  so  long 
that  they  would  cover  their  whole 
body. 

Fanfar'on.  A  swaggering  bully; 
a  cowardly  boaster  who  blows  his  own 
trumpet*  Scott  uses  the  word  for 
finery,  especially  for  the-  gold  lace 
worn  by  military  men.  Pr.  fanfare,  a 
flourish  of  trumpets. 

-Marry,  hang  thee,  with  ffcj  &afan>aa  abort  thy 
neckl  "  Mid  the  falconer  —  Seett,  The  Abtx*,  cirtL 

Hence,  Fanfar'onade,  swaggering; 
vain  boasting;  ostentatious  dSplay. 

Tbe  Uabop  copted  thta  proo«*fing  irtan  the  faaftrooade 
of  M.  Boofflen.—  &*&. 

Fancied*    See  NEW  FANGLBJD 

Fanny,  LonL  A  nickname  given 
by  Pope  to  Lord  Hervey  (1696-1743) 
for  hte  effeminate  and  foppish  man- 
ners. He  painted  his  face,  and  was 
as  pretty  in  his  ways  as  a  boarding- 
school  miss.  See  SPOBTJS. 

The  Hoes  «re  w^ajc,  aoother'a  pleaaed  to  cay, 
Lord  Fanny  apim  a  thouand  ntch  a.  day 

fop<:  SaUr&offforax.l. 

Fantl'gue.  A  fossy  anxiety;  that 
restless,  nervous  commotion  which 
persons  have  who  are  over-wrought. 
To  get  in  a  fantigue  over  something, 
to  get  thoroughly  excited,  hysterical, 
or  out  of  humour  about  it. 

Fantoeet'ni  [fanto-che'ny].  A  dra- 
matic performance  by  puppets.  (Ital. 
fantoccfo,  a  puppet.) 

Fantom.  An  old  spelling  of  PHAN- 
TOM 


Far. 

A  far  cry.    See  CBT. 

Fair  and  away.  Beyond  comparison ; 
nuUus  proximus  aut  secundua;  as, 
"  far  and  away  the  best  "  ;  some  per- 
son or  thing  beyond  all  rivalry. 

Far  and  wide.  To  a  good  distance 
in  every  direction,  "To  spread  the 
news  far  and  wide,"  to  blazon  it  every- 
where. 

Far-fetched.,  Not  closely  connected; 
as,  "a  far-fetched  simile,'*  a  "fat- 
fetched  allusion."  Also,  obtained 
from  a  foreign  or  distant  co\mtry, 
quod  rarum  est,  carum  est. 

The  passion  for  long,  inTotred  acntopcaa      .  „  «aA 
far-fetched  ooaoetta  .       .  paaaed  away,  and 
and  less  ona*e  «tyte  became  pcpatar.— i*j*r .' 
At  XiffMttxth  Century,  voLi,<&.* 
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Far  niente 


Farthing 


Far  from  it.     Not  in  th«*  I«*ast ;  b\ 

no    mt*aiu& ;  quite    tho    contrary.     If 

the  answer  to  '*  wa*»  he  sober  at  the 
time4  ?  "  is  '*  Far  from  it,"  the  impli- 
cation is  that  he  was  in  a  consider- 
ably advanced  state  of  intoxication, 
Far  ffone.  Deeply  affected  :  as, 
"  far  gone  in  love.** 

Far  nlente.    (See  DOLCE.) 

Farce.  A  grotesque  and  exaggerated 
kind  of  cottuedyi  full  of  ludicrous  inci- 
dents and  expressions.  The  word  is  the 
Old  French  farce,  stuffing  (from  Lat. 
farrtofj  to  stuff),  hence  an  interlude 
stuffed  into  or  inserted  in  the  main 
piece,  such  interludes  always  being 
of  a  racy,  exaggerated  comic  character. 

Farce  Is  that  in  ]>o«try  wbkti  gwteequ®  b  In  a  picture 
Th€  wad  me*k»  of  a  tee*  wall  wait  ami,  uml 

tfa*  iBABwra  f  ti-f ,  that  fa  tne«iffli:sttiag  witti  ttrt  efaarstefcetst 
of  — jDrpdta     PomiW  •/  PoOry  mud  P*U*»t 

Th«i  following  couplet  was  written 
fev  Oarnck  or  Sir  John  Hill,  M.B. 

(a.  1775),  who  wrote  farces  as  well  as 
prescribed  medicines :— - 

F«v  ar. : .!  taxm  MB  efwa  ibani  owroe  is, 

mi         m  fbyric*  *  F^J*8  a  &>»  «*• 
Farcy    or    Farcin.    A    disease    in 
hon&s*  which  eowists  of  a  swelling  of 
the  gangiioofi>   and   lvmph»tic  ve^ek 
shows  itself  In  little  knots  ;  very 
glanders.    The    name    is,    like 
(above)    from   Lai.  /areire,   to 
stuff. 

Fwnite  or  Fardel.  A  variant  of  ob- 
solete furdle  (from,  which  comes  furl,  to 
furl  a  sail),  meaning  to  roll  up ;  hence, 
that  which  is  roiled  up,  i.e.  a  bundle 
or  package. 

Wfc©  woaH  facials  b«wp, 
T»  prowl  attdi  swtai  ssstdte  a  wewyllfe  ? 

"   -  Annlrt,  11,  1. 


Farleu.  A  duty  of  Gd.  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  West  Slapton,  in 
Devonshire,  instead  of  his  best  beast  ; 
a  form  of  heriot 


For  ilu  fcadl  got  &  pr<*ty  haBdsoaie  pack, 
^bleh  she  h*4  fax4W  w*i!y  at  her  baek 
i>rafto     Tkt  Mw*e's 

Far®.  (A.S./amn,  to  go,  to  travel  ; 
COTtaected  with  Lat,  vorfarei  to  carry,) 
The  noon  fomieriy  denoted  a  journey 
for  which  &  sum  paid  ;  but  now 
the  sum  itself,  and*  by  extension,  the 
pcarson  who  pays  ft. 

f*»r«w©IL  Good-by©  ;  adiea.  It 
wa«  originally  addr^ed  to  one  about 
to  start  on  a  Journey,  expressing  the 
wish  that  the  fare  {$e@  above}  would 
be  a  good  one.  Byron.  In  his  Lines 
to  his  wife  plays  on  the  phrase  :  — 

Paws  ttw»  wat  aad  if  for  «r«r, 
itffi  tar  «n 


He  mmnolfan  w€ll  bwi  he  mwi  cry  out 
nm$t  meat.  Said  of  one  who  blazons 
his  good  fortune  on  the  house-top. 

Bo^ex  suo  pent  tndimo.  Terence  has 
the  same  idea*  K$omei  m@o  indwio 
mmer.  miam  wrex,  kodle  pmi  (jjhtnu- 

*  v9  7,  23). 


Farmer  George.  George  III.  ;  so 
called  from  his  farmer-like  manners, 
taste,  dress,  and  amusements.  (1738, 
1760-1820.) 

A  better  farmer  ne'er  Crashed  dew  Irom  lawn 

V  ision  of  Judgment 


Farl^aae.    8te  BJUSBBM 


Famese.  A  noted  Italian  family, 
celebrated  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies as  soldiers  and  patrons  of  the 
arts.  Its  fortunes  were  laid  by  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese,  who  was  Pope  as 
Paul  III  (1534-49),  and  who  created 
the  Buchy  of  Parma  for  his  son,  Pietro 
Luigi  (1345). 

The  Farnese  Bull.  A  colossal  group 
attributed  to  Apollo'nius  and  Tauris- 
cus  of  Trailed,  in  Asia  Minor.  They 
belonged  to  the  Rhodian  school,  and 
lived  about  B.C.  300.  The  group  re- 
presents Dirce  bound  to  the  horns  of 
a  bull  by  Zethus  and  Amphi'on,  for 
ill-using  their  mother.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  the  Farnese 
palace,  in  Borne.  It  is  now  at  the 
Museo  Kazionale,  Naples. 

The  Farnese  Hercules.  Glykon's 
copy  (Early  Empire  period)  of  the 
famous  statue  of  Lysippus,  the  Greek 
sculptor  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  represents  the  hero  leaning 
on  his  club,  with  one  hand  on  his  back, 
as  if  he  had  just  got  possession  of  the 
apple  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is  now  at 
the  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples. 

Farra'go.  A  farrago  of  nonsense.  A 
confused  heap  of  nonsense.  Farrago 
(Lat.)  is  properly  a  mixture  of  far 
(meal)  with  other  ingredients  for  the 
use  of  cattle. 

Awqwtll   wa&   teided  for   Invlng;   suffered    a 

farrago  of  nonsense  to  be  palmed  off  upon,  him  by  Ma 
Parsi  teachers  as  the  works  of  the  sage  Zoroaster  — 
fFAHW  0rfefl»1  ,8**ttiter  (Avesta),  eh  vi 

Farringdon  Ward  (London).  Named 
froid  William  de  Farndon  (or  Far  en- 
don),  goldsmith,  who  in  1281  bought 
the  Aldermanry  from  John  le  Fevre. 
It  was  divided  into  two  wards.  Farn- 
done  Within  and  Famdone  Without, 
in  1394. 

Far'tMng.  A  fourth  part.  Penny 
pieces  used  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts  thus,  ©.  One  of  these  quar- 
ters was  a  feorthing  or  fourth 
part,  and  the  name  was  applied  to 
other  coins  beside  the  penny.  Thus, 
we  read  in  the  Grayfnar's  Chronicle  — 

TM»  yere  the  kynge  made  a  newe  quyne,  as  the  nobylle, 
half  nobyilt?,  and  ferdyng-nobylle 

I  don'i  care  for  it  a  brass  farthing. 
James  II  debased  all  the  coinage,  and 
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Farthingale 


Father 


issued,  amongst  other  worthless  coins, 
brass  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings. 

Far'thingale.  A  sort  of  crinoline 
petticoat.  The  word  is  the  O.Fr. 
verdugale,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
Span,  verdugado,  green  rods,  referring 
bo  the  twigs  OP  switches  of  which  the 
framework  was  made  before  whale- 
bone was  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
old  derivation  from  Fr.  vertu-garde> 
"  guard  for  modesty,"  is  amusing,  but 
otherwise  quite  valueless. 

Fascinate.  Literally,  to  cast  a  spell 
by  means  of  the  eye  (Lat.  fasdnum9 
a  spell).  The  allusion  is  to  the  ancient 
notion  of  bewitching  by  the  power  of 
the  eye.  Cp.  EVIL  EYE. 

None  of  the  affections  bare  been  noted  to  fascinate  and 
bewitch,  but  lore  and  envy  — Bacon  Sstayt ,  Of  JBwty 

Fash.  Dinna  fash  yoursel9  /  Don't 
get  excited  ;  don't  get  into  a  fatigue 
about  it.  The  word  is  looked  on  as 
Scotch,  but  it  is  the  Lat.  fasfodium 
(fastus,  arrogance)  through  Provencal 
fastigar  and  O.Fr.  fascher  (Mod.Fr. 
fdcher). 

Fashion.  In  a  fashion  or  after  a 
fashion.  "  In  a  sort  of  a  way  "  ;  as, 
"  he  spoke  French  in  a  fashion  "  (i.e. 
very  badly ) — "French  of  Stratford  atte 
Bowe." 

Fast.  The  adjective  is  used  figura- 
tively of  a  person  of  either  sex  who  is 
addicted  to  pleasure  and  dissipation ; 
a  young  man  or  woman  who  lives  too 
fast — "  goes  the  pace  "  at  such  a  rate 
that  he  (or  she)  is  soon  worn  out. 

To  play  fast  and  loose.  To  run  with 
the  hare  and  hold  with  the  hounds ; 
to  blow  both  hot  and  cold  ;  to  say  one 
thing  and  do  another.  The  allusion  is 
probably  to  an  old  cheating  game  that 
used  to  be  practised  at  fairs.  A  belt 
was  folded,  and  the  player  was  asked 
to  prick  it  with  a  skewer,  so  as  to  pin 
it  fast  to  the  table ;  having  so  done, 
the  adversary  took  the  two  ends,  and 
loosed  it  or  drew  it  away,  showing  that 
it  had  not  been  pierced  at  all. 

He  forced  Ms  neck  into  &  noow, 
To  ahow  bis  play  at  fast  and  loose ; 

For  art  and  wibtWsy,  MateS!* 

Sutler:  Hvdibrai,  Hi,  S. 

Fasti.  Working  days;  when,  in 
Borne,  the  law-courts  were  open.  Holy 
days  (dies  non),  when  the  law-courts 
were  not  open,  were,  by  the  Romans, 
called  ne-fasti. 

The  Fasti  were  listed  in  calendars, 
and  the  registers  of  events  occurring 
during  the  year  of  office  of  a  pair  of 
consuls  was  called  fasti  consulates; 
hence,  arty  chronological  list  of  events 
or  office-holders  became  known  as 
fasti,  and  hence  such  titles  as  Fasi^ 
i  ty&risca$an<&  Aberdonenses, 


selections   from    the   records   of   the 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

Fat.  A  bit  of  fat.  An  unexpected 
stroke  of  luck  ;  also,  the  best  part  of 
anything,  especially,  among  actors, 
a  good  part  in  a  pl&J*  In  printers' 
slang  fat  is  composition  that  does  not 
entail  a  lot  of  setting,  and  hence  can 
be  done  quickly. 

Fat-head.     A  silly  fool,  a  dolt. 

TTie  fat  is  in  the  fire.  Something  has 
been  let  out  inadvertently  which  will 
cause  a  "  regular  flare  up  "  ;  it's  all 
over,  all's  up  with  it.  The  allusion  is 
to  frying  ;  if  the  grease  is  spilt  into  the 
fire,  the  coals  smoke  and  blaze  so  as 
to  spoil  the  food. 

The  Fat  .•— 

Alfonzo  II  of  Portugal  (1212-23). 

Charles  II  of  France,  U  Oros  (832, 
884-8). 

Louis  VI  of  France,  le  Oros  (1078, 
1108-37). 

Fata  (ItaL,  a  fairy).  Female  super- 
natural beings  introduced  in  Italian 
mediaeval  romance,  usually  under  the 
sway  of  Demogorgon  (g.t?.).  In  Or- 
lando Innamora'to  we  meet  with  the 
"  Fata  Morga'na "  (see  MORGAN  LE 
FAY)  ;  in  Bojardo,  with  the  "  Fata 
Silvanella,"  and  others. 

Fa'ta  Morga'na.  A  sort  of  mirage 
in  which  objects  are  reflected  in  the 
sea,  and  sometimes  on  a  kind  of  aerial 
screen  high  above  it,  occasionally  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Messin'a,  so  named  from  Morgan  le  Fay 
(g.tf.)  who  was  fabled  by  the  Norman 
settlers  in  England  to  dwell  in  Calabria 

Fatal  Gifts. 

3w  CAMTOI,  COX&AK  or  ABSXNOX,  HABKOKU,  NBCK- 
LACB,  VBX  FATJLX*  NWSTJS,  NmnAnr OBK  HOI&D,  OPAL, 
Toxo&L,  ftto 

Fate.  The  cruel  fates.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  supposed  there  were  three 
POTCCB  or  Fates,  who  arbitrarily  con- 
trolled the  birth,  life,  and  death  of 
every  man.  They  were  Clotho  (who 
held  the  distaff),  LachSsis  (who  spun 
the  thread  of  life),  and  Atr&pos  (who 
cut  it  off  when  life  was  ended),  and  are 
called  "  cruel "  because  they  pay  no 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  anyone.  (Gr. 
Jdotho*  to  draw  thread  from  a  distaff ; 
Lachesis  from  lagcTufno,  to  assign  by 
lot :  and  Atropos  =  inflexible.) 

Father.  The  name  is  given  as  a 
title  to  Catholic  priests,  especially  con- 
fessors, superiors  of  converts,  reli- 
gious teachers,  etc. ;  also  to  the  senior 
member  of  a  body  or  profession,  as  tfee 
Father  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Father  ofihe  Bench,  and  to  tite  oa^gin- 
ator  or  first  leader  of  some  BKvvementy 
school,  etc.,  as  the  Father  of  j  " 
(Aristophanes),  the  Father 
IB;  *j|H3leii$ 


Fathers 


Fauna 


title  was  given  to  the  senators  (ep. 
PATRICIAN,  CONSCRIPT  FATHERS),  and 
in  erclcsimsticAl  history*  to  the  early 
church  writers  And  doctors.  See 
FATHERS  6etew. 

To  father  a  on  one.    To  impute 

it  to  him  ;    to  that  lie  was  the 

originator  of  it. 

^aikm-  Jfoftnr,  Xeplune,  Prettf,  etc. 
See  namfs. 

Fniker  of  km  Counfry. 

CScero  so  entitled  by  the  Roman 
senate.  They  offered  the  same  title 
to  M»'riust  but  he  refused  to  accept  it. 

Several  of  the  Ceesars  were  so  called 
•  —  Julius,  after  quelling  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Spain;  Augustas,  etc. 

Coeimo  def  Medici  (1380-1464). 

George  Washington,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  (1732-991. 

Andrea  Do'rfa  (1468-1560).  In- 
scribed on  the  base  of  Ms  statue  by 
his  count  rymen  of  G<ra'oa. 

Androni'cus  Palaeol'ogijs  II  assumed 
the  title  (about  1200-1&32). 

Gp.  also  I  Chron.  iv»  14. 

of  ike.  Ckapni.    Be®  OHAPEI*. 
of   Letter*.      Francois   I   of 
94, 


France 


1515^7). 

de*  Medici,  fke  Maffni"ficeni 
(1448-92). 

Fafktor  of  ike  People. 

Loufe  XII  of  France  (1462,  1498- 
1515).  Henri  IV  was  also  termed 
**  the  father  and  friend  of  the  people  " 
(1553,  1580-1610). 

Christian  III  of  Denmark  (1502, 
1684-59). 

Gutter  of  Waters.  The  Irrawaddy, 
In  BtzrxnaJi,  and  the  Mississippi,  in 
Hoith  America.  The  Nile  is  so  called 
fey  I>r.  Johnson  in  Ms  Rm«elm* 

The  epithet  Father  is  not  uncom- 
monly applied  to  rivers,  especially 
those  on  which  cities  are  built.  The 
river  Is  the  father  of  the  city,  or  the 
reason  why  the  sit©  was  selected  by 
the  first 


»  Vfctbor  TtataMt,  for          to*  seem 
may  a  ipdgWy  race 

s  ttsy  saaigest  great, 
of  pleasare  trace. 


cr,  »»«s«r  Ttfe*r, 
T0  w&om  the  Braaans  pray 


father  Thmtgh&fvL     Nicholas    Cafc'- 

injrf;  (1637-1712),  a,  nmsshal  of  EVance  ; 

so  eMied  by  his  soldiers  for  his  cau- 
tions and  thoughtful  policy. 

Fathers  of  the  Church.     The  early 

advocates  of  Christianity,  who  may  be 
thus  classified:  —  % 

(1)  Piw  a.yKwhlic  fathers,  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  apostles  —  viz. 
Oiesmenfc  of  Rome,  Bar'nabas,  Hennas, 
Ina'ttuSy  and  Pol'ycarp. 

(2)  The  vrimvKoe  fathers.    Those  ad- 

or  dxAtlanity  who  lived  in 


the  first  three  centuries.  They  were 
the  Hve  apostolic  fathers  (q.v.),  to- 
gVithPT  with  the  nine  following :  Justin. 
Theoph'ilus  of  Antioch,  Irenae'us, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyp'rian  of 
e,  Or'igen*  Gregory  Thauma- 
,  Pionysius  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertullian. 

(3)  The  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church 
of   the   4th  and   5th    centuries,    viz. 
EuseTiius,     Athana'sius,     Basil     the 
Great,  Gregory  Nazianze'nus,  Gregory 
of  ISfyssa,  Cyr'il  of  Jerusalem,  Chrys'- 
ostom.    Epipha'nius,    Cynl    of   Alex- 
andria,    and     Ephraim,     deacon     of 
JBdessa. 

(4)  The  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church, 
of  about  the  same  period,  viz    I«ac- 
tantius,  HiFary*  Ambrose  of  Mil 'an, 
Jer'ome,  and  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo. 

The  last  of  the  fathers.  St.  Bernard 
(1091-1153).  The  schoolmen  who  fol- 
lowed treated  their  subjects  system- 
atically. 

Fatlma.  The  last  of  Bluebeard's 
wives.  See  BLUEBEARD  She  was 
saved  from  death  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  her  brother  with  a  party  of  friends. 
Mahomet's  favourite  daughter  was 
called  Fatima. 

Fatted  Calf.    See  GAUP. 

Fault.  In  geology,  the  break  or  dis* 
placement  of  a  stratum  of  rock. 

At  fault*  3STot  on  the  right  track. 
Hounds  are  at  fault  when  the  fox  has 
jumped  upon  a  wall,  crossed  a  river, 
cut  through  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  doubled 
like  a  hare,  because  the  scent,  i.e.  the 
track,  is  broken. 

For  fault  of  a  better  (Shakespeare: 
Merry  Wives,  i,  4).  In  default  of  a 
better ;  no  one  (or  nothing)  better 
being  available. 

for  fault  of  &  worse. 


In  fault     To  blame. 

IB  Antony  or  we  in  fault  for  this  * 
SJMkeitpmre     Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ill,  13, 

No  one  is  w%thout  his  faults.      No 
one    is    perfect.      ViHw     nemo    sine 


To  a  fault.  In  excess  ;  as,  kind  to 
a  fault.  Excess  of  every  good  is  more 
or  less  evil. 

To  find  fault.  To  blame  ;  to  ex- 
press disapprobation. 

Fau'na.  The  animals  of  a  country 
at  any  given  geological  or  modern 
period.  The  term  was  first  used  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  title  of  his  Fauna 
Suedca  (1746),  a  companion  volume  to 
his  Mora  Suec%ca  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  rural 
goddess,  sister  of  Faunus. 

Nor  kss  the  place  of  curious  plant  he 
He  both  Ma  Flora  and  his  Fauna  shows 
Crabbc 


Paust 


Faust.  The  hero  of  Marlowe's 
Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus  (about 
1589)  and  Goethe's  Faust  (1790-1833) 
is  founded  on  Ifr.  Johann.  Faust,  or 
Faustus,  a  scoundrelly  magician  and 
astrologer,  who  was  born  in  Wurtem- 
berg  and  died  about  1538.  Many  tales 
previously  ascribed  to  other  astrolo- 
gers crystallized  about  him,  he  be- 
came the  popular  ideal  "  of  one  who 
sought  to  sound  the  depths  of  this 
world's  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
without  help  from  God,"  and  in  1587 
he  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  the 
central  figure  in  a  book  (published  at 
Frankfort-on-Main),  which  immedi- 
ately became  popular  and  was  soon 
translated  into  English,  French,  and 
other  languages.  Marlowe 

Treated  the  legend  as  a  poet,  bringing  oat  "with  all  his 
power  the  central  thought— man  In  the  pride  of  know- 
ledge turning  from  God,  The  voices  of  bis  good  and  erU 
angel  in  the  ear  of  Faustus,  the  one  bidding  him  repent 
ftufl  hope,  the  other  bidding  him  despair,  were  devised 
by  Marlowe  himself  for  the  better  painting  of  a  BOO! 
within,  the  toils  of  Satan.— Marky :  EngUth  Writer*, 
voL  is,  p  855. 

The  basis  of  the  legend  is  that,  in 
return  for  twenty-four  years  of  further 
life  during  which  he  is  to  have  every 
pleasure  and  all  knowledge  at  his  com- 
mand, Faust  sells  his  soul  to  the  devil, 
and  the  climax  is  reached  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  period,  the  devil 
claims  him  for  his  own.  Mephisto- 
pheles  (q.v.)  is  his  evil  angel,  and  the 
supplier  of  all  his  desires. 

Faustus  is,  says  J.  A.  Symonds, 

A  parable  of  the  impotent  yearnings  of  the  Mt^in^  Ages, 
— tts  passionate  aspiration,  its  conscience-stricken  desire, 
its  fettered  curiosity  n-mM  the  damping  limits  of  imper- 
fect knowledge,  and  irrational  dogmatism.  The  in- 
destructible beauty  of  Greek  art,  -whereof  Helen  was  the 
amKijmnf,  became,  through,  the  discovery  of  classic  poetry 
and  sculpture,  the  possession  of  the  modern  world, 
Medievalism  took  +MH  Helen  to  wife,  and  their  oflspring, 
the  Ettphorion  of  Goethe's  drama,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
modem  world —.a»urf««on«  in /toZy,voLJJ,p  84. 

TJie  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus.  Thisstory 
concerns  Johann  Fust,  or  Faustus  (d. 
about  1467),  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
printing,  and  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Faust  legend  (see  above). 
Fust  was  one  of  the  earliest  printers 
of  Bibles,  and  is  said  to  have  passed 
off  a  large  number  as  manuscripts  for 
sixty  crowns  apiece,  the  usual  price 
being  five  hundred  crowns.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  books,  their  rapid 
supply,  and  their  unusual  cheapness 
excited  astonishment.  Information 
was  laid  against  him  for  magic,  the 
brilliant  red  ink  with  which  his  copies 
were  adorned  was  declared  to  be 
his  blood;  he  was  charged  with 
dealings  with  the  devil,  and  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive,  To  save 
himself,  he  revealed  his  secret  to 
the  Paris  Parlement,  and  his  Inven- 
tion became  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

u» 


Faux  pas  (Fr.).  A  "  false  step  "  ;  a 
breach  of  manners  or  moral  conduct. 

The  fact  is,  his  Lordship,  who  hadn't  it  seenw, 
Form'd  the  slightest  idea,  not  ev'zi  In  Ms  dreams, 
That  the  pair  had  been  wedded  according  to  law, 
Conceived  that  his  daughter  had  made  »/owz  pat. 
Sarkm.  {/N0ofcZft»y)      Soau  Account  of  a,  Sew  fit*. 

Favo'nius.  The  Latin  name  for  the 
zephyr  or  west  wind.  It  means  the 
wind  favourable  to  vegetation. 

If  to  it*  torrid  Zone  her  way  she  bend, 
Her  the  coole  breathing  of  Fawriut  lend. 
Thither  command  the  birds  to  bring  their  quires, 
That  Zone  to  temp  rate. 

HatMnfton    tiattara,  To  £fo  Sprinff  (1634). 

Fa'vour.  Ribbons  made  into  a  bow 
are  called  favours  from  being  bestowed 
by  ladies  on  the  successful  champions 
of  tournament*.  (Cp.  TBUE-LOVEBS' 
KNOT.) 

Here,  Fluellen. ,  wear  thou  this  favour  for  me,  and  stick 
It  in  thy  cap  —a/uOutpean  Semy  V,  iv,  7. 

To  curry  favour.   See  CUBBY. 

Favourites.  False  curls  on  the 
temples  ;  a  curl  of  hair  on  the  temples 
plastered  with  some  cosmetic ;  whis- 
kers made  to  meet  the  mouth. 

tVrites  here  ? 
JSpiloffws  (1721). 

Fax  et  focus.    See  FONS. 

Fay.    See  FAIBY. 

Morgan  le  Fay.    See  MOBGAN. 

Fearless  (Fr.,  Sans  peur).  Jean, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  (1371-1419).  Cp 
BAYABD. 

Feast  of  Reason.  Conversation  on 
and  discussion  of  learned  and  con- 
genial subjects. 

There  St.  Join  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Pop*  '  Imitation*  ofBorace,  li,  1. 

Feasts.  .Anniversary  days  of  joy. 
They  are  either  immovable  or  mov- 
able. The  chief  immovable  feasts  in  the 
Christian  calendar  are  the  four  quarter- 
days — viz.  the  Annunciation  or  Lady 
Day  (March  25th),  the  Nativity  of 
John  the  Baptist  (June  24th),  Michael- 
mas Day  (September  29th),  and  Christ- 
mas Day  (December  25th),  Others  axe 
the  Circumcision  (January  1st),  Epi- 
phany (January  6th),  All  Saints' 
(November  1st),  All  Souls'  (Novem- 
ber 2nd),  and  the  several  Apostles' 
days. 

The  movable  feasts  depend  upon 
Easter  Sunday.  They  are — 

Palm  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next 
before  Easter  Sunday. 

Good  Friday.  The  Friday  next  be- 
fore Easter  Sunday. 

Ash  Wednesday.  The  first  day  of 
Lent. 

Sexagesima  Sunday.  Sixty  days 
before  Easter  Sunday. 

Ascension  Day  or  Holy  Thursday. 
Fortieth  day  after  Easter  Sunday. 


Feather 


February 


Petit*»<rc»t    or    Whit    Hunda>      The 

Sunday  Sunday. 

Trimly  Sunday.    The  Sunday  next 

A  in  <mt?*  wing,     A 

with  one. 

If  *&>  *,y»i  to  *boat  Mn  «am  Humfc  wcwal 
u  w  r?«  *  tSl  ill*  t&taul  «sfc  wfet»  be  fn4&  » 

awl  IM  rfi*p  tu»  »  ra  LIP  »ia#f 

,f« 

A  in  An.  honour 

ti>  you.     Tho  ift  to  the  very 

in  ^  Asia,  and   among 

tip*  of   adding   a 

ft'uth»»r   to    the  for   every 

on»*my  felaia.  The  ancient  tijclans  and 

many  a  similar  custom* 

and  it  i»  still  lunial  lor  tho  sportsman 

win?  the  woodcock  to  pluck 

out  a  toath«*r  and  stick  it  in  his  cap. 

Thfc  custom*  in  one  form  or  another, 

to    he  universal  ;   in 

Hungary,  at  time,  none  might 

a  but  he  who  had  Alain  a 

Turk*          It          "be  mnf*mbered  that 

quelfrd  the  Taiping  re- 

bfs  feoBoored    by    the 

CiowrmttM&nt  with,  the  "  yel- 

low Jacket  feather/* 

o/  «  Bee 

f  me  birds.    Haid 

of  an  ovewlfewed  person 

who  not  live  up  to  his  for  her) 

;  or,         more  metaphorically, 

of  opinions 

cte  eolaeide  with  his    mode  of 

life, 

In  fti&  feather  »   Flush  of  money.   In 

to  blwls  not  on  the  moult* 
In  Dressed  "  to  the 

"*  »       ttfeoj    In    perfect    health, 

fit* 

In  fmOuf.     In     exuberant 

lojous.  When,  birds  are  monlt- 

luf  thi^y  abomfc*  but  m  soon  as 

their  spirits 

term*. 

O/  lAol  &e  BIBBS  OF  A 


«f  W«il«i*«  fmtfam>8.       See 

iff  WALKfe. 

Sm  TAB. 

Tieii^fdtnS^itfeaifufr.  Easily  moved 

to  **  Pleased  with,  a  rattle, 

with  a  vteaw  ff*  (Pope  :  JSsmy 

en  -if«»)*  is  more  usual,    avrt  de  la 

perturbed  by  tdflee,  worried 

oj  little  manoyances, 

f  rcsi  day  to  «!ay  wme  s 

ITpMt  j«  alt 
TMrs  s  u;.;agM 

M  wttll  a 

f  MW  » 


the  rippl^  which,  she  throws  off  from 
h«*r  bows.    Metaphoncallj,  44  to  cut  a 

dash." 

laek  crmld  never  cat  4  leatl.cr—  Scott     The  Ptrrtr* 

sxxf, 

To  feather  an  oar.  To  turn  the* 
blade  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
wi*trr  as  the  hands  are  moved  forward 
for  a  fresh  stroke.  (The  Greek  pteron 
nivarw  both  "  an  oar  "  and  "  a 
feather  f  ;  and  the  verb  pterod,  to 
u  furnish  with  oars  "  or  "  with 
feathers/')  The  oar  throws  off  the 
watt*r  in  a  feathery  spray. 

Hi  f,  Athered  his  oars  with  such  eklll  and  dexteritj  —  « 


the    wJl^te    feather.      See 


To  cut  a  /«o£A«r*    A 

to  cut  &  feather,  In 


To  feather  one's  nest  well  To  ac- 
quire lots  of  money  by  work  and  eco- 
nomizing, lucky  speculation,  marrying 
a  rich  woman,  or  anyhow  ;  sometimes 
with  the  implication  that  the  acquirer 
has  not  been  too  scrupulous.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  birds,  which  line  their  nests 
with  feathers  to  make  them  soft  and 
warm. 

T® 
WHITE. 

To  smooth  one's  ruffled  feathers.  To 
recover  one's  equanimity  after  an 
insult,  etc. 

Featherweight.  Something  of  ex- 
treme lightness  in  comparison  with 
others  of  its  kind  ;  as  a  jockey  of  4st. 
7  Ib  ,  the  lightest  weight  allowed  in  a 
handicap  ;  or  a  boxer  of  9  stone  or 
under.  In  the  paper  trade  the  name 
is  given  to  very  light  antique,  laid  or 
wove  book  papers.  They  are  manu- 
factured mainly  from  esparto,  and  are 
very  loosely  woven. 

Feature  (Lat.  facere,  to  make)  for- 
merly meant  the  "  make  "  or  general 
appearance  of  anything.  Spenser 
speaks  of  God's  "  secret  understand- 
ing of  our  feature  "  —  ^.e  make  or 
Structure.  It  now  means  principally 
that  part  which  is  most  conspicuous  or 
important.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
chief  feature  of  a  painting,  a  garden, 
a  book,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  jargon  of 
the  picture-theatres  —  most  of  it,  in- 
cluding the  present  example,  intro- 
duced from  America  —  a  moving 
picture  is  said  to  feature  such  and 
such  a  popular  favourite  or  incident, 
i.e.  to  present  him*  her,  or  it,  on  the 
screen. 

February.  The  month  of  purifica- 
tion anaongst  the  ancient  Bomans. 
(Lat.  febfruo>  to  purify  by  sacrifice.) 

Candlemas  Day  (<M;.)»  February  2nd, 
is  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  said,  if  the  weather 
is  nne  and  frosty  at  the  close  of 
January  and  beginning  of  February, 
we  may  look  for  more  winter  to 


Fecit 


Fence 


come  than  we  have  seen  up  to  that 
time. 

Bi  eoi  splendescat  Mari'»  PorfflcanW, 

Major  erit  glaate  poet  festum  quam  fait  ante. 

£fr  7.  .Browne     FuZffor  Mirror* 

The  Dutch  used  to  term  the  month  Spckkd-macmd, 
(vegetation-month) ;  the  ancient  Saxons,  8prot«-c& 
(from  the  sprouting  of  pot-wore  or  fcele) ,  they  changed 
it  subsequently  to  Sol-monath  (from  the  returning  son) 
In  the  French  Republican  calendar  It  was  called  PluvMu 
[rain-month,  January  20th  to  February  20th>, 

See  also  FILL-BYKE. 

Fe'clt  (Lat.,  he  did  %t}.  A  word  in- 
scribed after  the  name  of  an  artist, 
sculptor,  etc.,  as  David  fecvtt  Goujon 
fecit;  ^.e.  David  painted  it,  Goujon 
sculptured  it,  etc. 

Fed'eral  States.  The  name  given  in 
the  American  War  of  Secession  (1861- 
65)  to  those  northern  states  which 
combined  to  resist  the  eleven  southern 
or  Confederate  states  (gyy.). 

Fee.  This  is  an  Anglo-French  word, 
from  Old  High  Ger.  fehu,  wages, 
money,  property,  cattle,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  A  JS,  feoh,  cattle,  goods, 
money.  So  in  Lat.  pecunfa,  money, 
from  pecus,  cattle.  Capital  is  capita, 
heads  (of  cattle),  and  chattels  is  a  mere 
variant. 

At  a  pin's  fee.    See  PIN. 

Fee-farm.  A  tenure  by  which  an 
estate  is  held  in  fee-simple  without  any 
other  services  from  the  tenant  beyond 
a  perpetual  fixed  rent.  Fee-farm-rent 
is  rent  paid  on  lands  let  to  farm,  and 
not  let  in  recompense  of  service  at  a 
greatly  reduced  value. 

Fee-penny.  A  fine  for  money  over- 
due ;  an  earnest  or  pledge  for  a  bar- 
gain. Sir  Thomas  Gresham  often 
wrote  for  money  "  in  order  to  save  the 
fee-penny." 

Fee  &mple.  An  estate  free  from 
condition  or  limitation,  such  as  that 
of  inheritance  by  any  particular  class 
of  heirs.  If  restricted  by  conditions, 
it  is  called  a  "  Conditional  Fee." 

Fee  tail,  A.  An  estate  limited  to  a 
person  and  his  lawful  heirs ;  an  en- 
tailed estate. 

To  hold  in  fee.  To  hold  as  one's 
lawful  and  absolute  possession. 

Ottoe  did  She  hold  the  gorgeouB  «ast  in  fee ; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west, 

Wordnoortk    TJu  Venetian  BeptMte. 

Feeble.  M&st  forcible  Feeble.  Feeble 
is  a  "  woman's  tailor,"  brought  to  Sir 
John  FatetaflE  as  a  recruit  (Shake- 
speare: 2  Henrtf  IV,  iii,  2).  He  tells 
&r  John  "  he  will  do  his  good  will," 
and  the  knight  replies,  "wen  said, 
courageous  Feeble  1  Thou  wilt  be  as 
valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most 
magnanimous  mouse  .  * .  most  forcible 
Feeble."  The  phrase  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  writer  whose  language  is 
very  "  loud,**  but  whose  ideas  aue  very 


Feed  of  Corn.  A  quartern  of  oats, 
the  quantity  given  to  a  horse  on  a 
journey  when  the  ostler  is  told  to  give 
him  a  feed. 

Feet.    See  FOOT. 

Febmgerieht.    See  VEHMGERICHT. 

Felixmar'te.  The  hero  of  Felix- 
marte  of  Hyrcania,  a  Spanish  romance 
of  chivalry  by  Melchior  de  Or'teza 
Caballe'ro  de  Ubeda  (1666).  The  cur- 
ate in  Don  Quixote  condemned  this 
work  to  the  flames. 

Fell,  Dr.    See  DOCTOR  FELL, 

Fellow  Commoner.  A  wealthy  or 
married  undergraduate  of  Cambridge, 
who  pays  extra  to  **  common  *'  (*,«. 
dine)  at  the  fellows'  table.  In  Ox- 
ford, these  demi-dons  are  termed 
Gentlemen  Cor&moners. 

In  Varsity  slang  these  names  were 
both  given  to  empty  bofctles,  the  sug- 
gestion being  that  such  students  are, 
as  a  class,  empty-headed. 

Felo  de  se.  The  act  of  a  suicide 
when  he  commits  self-murder ;  also4 
the  self-murderer  himself.  Murder  is 
felony,  and  a  man  who  murders 
himself  commits  this  felony — felo 
de  se. 

A  fdo-d+te,  therefore,  is  he  that  deliberately  pet*  ML 
end  to  his  o-vm  eatefarofte. — BJaekttone  Commmiatiit, 
Bk.  tv,  ch.  alv  •—••«"••, 

Feme-covert.  A  married  woman, 
i.e.  a  woman  who  is  under  the  cover, 
authority,  or  protection,  of  her  hus- 
band. The  word  is  the  Anglo-French 
and  Old  French  form  of  Mod.  FT, 
femme  couverte,  and  couverte  is  still 
used  in  fortification,  etc,  with  the 
sense  "  protected." 

Feme-sole.  A  single  woman  Feme- 
sole  merchant.  A  woman,  married  or 
single,  who  carries  on  a  trade  on  her 
own  account. 

Femme  de  Chambre  (Pr ).  A  cham- 
bermaid. 

Fem'ynye.  A  mediaeval  designa- 
tion for  the  kingdom  of  the  Am'azons. 
Gower  terms  Penthesile'a  "  queen  of 
Feminee." 

He  [Thewtts]  conquered  al  the  regue  of  Femynye 
Th*t  vhylom  vaa  y<l»p«d  Sdthia ; 
Ami  weddede  the  Queue  Ipolita. 

Ohauetr  :  KH&*»  faff,  8. 

Fen  Nightingale.  A  frog,  which 
sings  at  night  in  the  fens,  as  nightin- 
gales sing  in  the  groves.  f 

Fence.  Fence  Month,  or  Season. 
The  fawning  time  of  deer,  *.«-  tpoia 
about  fifteen  days  before  Midsummer 
to  fifteen  days  after  it.  Also-  the  eiose 
season  for  fishing,  etc. 
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Penchurch  Street 


Fern  Seed 


Fo  til  nn  Be  ffnw*    To  diHy-dallv, 
jmiKmt'ttt  ;  to  Tli** 

of  "  Mr.  Facnig- 
Both-Way*," 

(London).     Prob- 

»>  tiv*  (hay) 

to  b*^  «old  at  Gracechurch 

In  thf>  I4th  century  it  was 

us  Fttncktrfh  Stffrtt  and  all 

Mrul<*nei*  fciwre  is          to  show  that 

Ike  low-lying  or 

A  of  militia  raised 

for  »wvi<v>  la   1731,  a^am  in 

177S-H,  ami  In   170  i,  when  a 

of  15,000  wan  miwi.    It  was  dis- 

In   1802.   The  word  is  short 
for 

An   Ant  i  -British   secret 

of  Irishmen, 

formed  in  Ireland  by 

ftophfp*  and    In  New  York 

by  John  in  1857,  with  the 

of  overthrowing  the  domina- 

tion of  in  Ireland,  and  mak- 

ing a  wpiibUc.    The  word  is 

tho  Old          Ff^f  »  a  name  of  the 

with  PMnna, 

the   s^ftauythological  warriors   who 

in  the  time  of  Finn. 

Hcott*  in  his  translation  from 

in.  jiftfifiiarf  {ch.  xxx), 

the   term  ia  place  of  Macpher* 

**  i.e.    the    Horee 

of  (Finga!)  :  **  Do 

compare  your  to  the  tales 

0ft  th«*  lte»-armecl  Fenians  ?  **    These 

ancient   Fenians  are   represented   as 

of  ftuptthuman  size*  strength, 

and  became  the  nucleus 

of  a  cycle  of  legends. 

The    modern   Fenian    Brotherhood 

quickly  la  the  United  State, 

invaivtrais   of   Canada  were    at- 

tempted. Th«*  made  many 

Attempts    (including 

at    Clerkenwell, 

1SS5*         at  the  Tower  of  London  and 

of  Parliament,  1885),  but  did 

eould  farther  their  alms. 

Th^ir  were    termed    *'  head 

their     subordinates 

**  Cp,  ClAN-KA-GARL  :  StNH 

Jfennel  was  anciently  sup- 

to  be  an  iBflammaixwy  hero, 

**  to  eat  conger  and  fennel  "  (two 

hoi  t<jgeth«)  was  provocative 

to  Ifhertinisxa.     H^nce  FaMafiTs  re- 

ftboat  POIBS  :  — 

pliy*  at  w«!i  asod  ««ta  e«j«a:  and  terneL 


among     the     herbs     distributed     by 
Ophelia  (Hamlet  iv,  5)  for  this  reason. 

Fenel  Is  for  flaterens, 

An  CTI!  thiiu;  it  is  sure 
Bat  I  have  alw»<es  meant  truely, 
With  consrtant  heart  most  pure 
A   Awffny  «tawtei  Sue*  (w  "  A  Handful  of  Pltsmcml 


ems 
tt»  wttS          wtth  tk*  bop. 

a  ^"iswy  /r;  a,  4. 

It  emblematical  of  flat- 

tery, ftud   mny  have  b^n,  included 


Uppon  a  banke,  bordring  by,  grew  women's  weedes 
Feaell  I  meaae  ior  flatterers,  fit  generally  ior  that  sexe. 
C?rew,e     X  Quip  for  an  Upzteert  Courtier  (1592) 

The  herb  was  also  credited  with 
being  able  to  clear  the  sight,  and  was 
said  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  ser- 
pents, with  the  juice  of  which  they  re- 
store their  sight  when  dim. 

Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers 
Hie  fennel  with  its  yellow  flowers, 

And  in  an  earlier  age  than  oars 
WM  gifted  with  the  wondroas  powers 

Lost  vision  to  restore. 

LongfeOow     Goblet  of  Life 

Fenrlr  or  Fenrls.  In  Scand^nav^an 
mythology  the  wolf  of  I/oki  (q.i.)f 
typifying,  perhaps,  the  goading  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  He  was  the  brother 
of  jtel  (<?.£»•),  and  when  he  gaped  one 
jaw  touched  earth  and  the  other 
heaven  In  the  Ragnarok  he  swallows 
the  sun  and  conquers  Odin  ;  but  being 
conquered  by  Vidar,  he  was  cast  into 
Niflheim,  where  Loki  was  confined. 

Ferse  Naturae  (I*at.,  of  savage  na- 
ture). The  ^  legal  term  for^  animals 
living  in  a  wild  state,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  domesticated. 

Women  are  not  comprised  in  our  Laws  of  Friendship 
tttey  are  P®r®>  jtfatttrce  —  Dryden     Tike  Mock  Astrologer,  ivt 

Ferguson.  Ifs  all  very  fine,  Fer- 
guson, but  you  don't  lodge  here.  A 
popular  saying  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.  There  is  more  than 
one  account  of  its  origin.  One  refers  it 
to  a  Youa:1^  Scot  of  the  name  who  got 
intoxicated  at  Epsom  races  and  found 
it  impossible  to  prevail  on  any  hotel- 
keeper  to  take  Mm  in  ;  another  has  it 
that  Ferguson  was  a  companion  of  the 
notorious  Marquis  of  Waterford.  In 
one  of  their  sprees  they  got  separated  ; 
the  marquis  went  to  bed  at  the  house 
of  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, Charles  Street,  St.  James's 
Square  ;  a  thundering  knock  came  at 
the  door  ;  and  the  marquis  threw  up 
the  window  and  said  .  "  It  is  all  very 
fine,  Ferguson,  but  you  don't  lodge 
here/*  only  to  find  that  the  knocker 
was  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  !  See 
Notes  and  Queries,  January  16th,  1886, 
p.  46. 

Fern  Seed.  We  Tiave  the  receipt  oj 
fern  seed,  we  walk  ininsible  (I  Henry 
IF.  iv,  4).  The  seed  of  certain 
species  of  fern  is  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  and  hence  the 
plant  was  believed  to  confer  invisi- 
bility on  those  who  carried  it  about 
their  person.-  It  was  at  one  time  be 
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Ferney 


Fettle 


lieved  that  plants  have  the  power  of 
imparting  their  own  speciality  to  their 
wearer*  Thus,  the  yellow  celandine 
was  said  to  cure  jaundice ;  wood- 
sorrel,  which  has  a  heart-shaped  leaf, 
to  cheer  the  heart;  liverwort  to  be 
good  for  the  liver,  and  so  on. 

Why  did  700.  think-  that  you  had  Gygfe'  zing, 

Or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility  T 

£«*tmont  and  Fletcher     Fair  Maid  of  the  In*,  I,  1 
The  seeds  of  fern,  which,  by  prolific  heat 
Cheered  and  unfolded,  form  &  plant  BO  great, 
Are  lew  *  thousand  times  than  what  the  eye 
Can  unassisted  by  the  tube  descry. 

Bladcmore     Creation 

Ferney.  The  Patriarch  or  Philoso- 
pher of  Ferney.  Voltaire  (1694-1778) ; 
so  called  because  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  lived  at  Ferney,  a 
small  sequestered  village  near  Gene'va, 
from  which  obscure  retreat  he  poured 
forth  his  invectives  against  the  French 
Government,  the  Church,  nobles,  nuns, 
priests,  and  indeed  all  classes. 

Feroliers.  The  guardian  angels  of 
ancient  Persian  mythology.  They  are 
countless  in  number,  and  their  chief 
tasks  are  for  the  well-being  of  man. 
The  winged  circular  symbol,  supposed 
to  represent  either  them  or  the  sun- 
god,  and  found  on  many  Mesopota- 
mian  monuments,  is  also  known  as  the 
Feroher. 

Fer'racute  (i.e.  sharp  iron).  A  giant 
in  Turpin's  Chronicle  of  Charlemagne. 
He  had  the  strength  of  forty  men,  and 
was  thirty-six  feet  high.  Though  no 
lance  could  pierce  his  hide,  Orlando 
slew  him  by  divine  interposition.  Cp. 
FEBRAIJ. 

Fer'ragus.  The  giant  of  Portugal  in 
Valentine  and  Orson  (q.v.).  He  took 
Bellisant  under  his  care  after  she  had 
been  divorced  by  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  The  great  Brazen 
Head  "  (g.ttj,  that  told  those  who  con- 
sulted it;  whatever  they  required  to 
know,  was  kept  in  his  castle.  Cp. 
FERRATJ. 

Ferra'ra.    See  ANDBEA  FERRABA. 

Ferrara  Bible,  The.  See  BIBLE, 
SPECTAT,T,Y  NAMED. 

Ferrau  (in  Orlando  Furioso}.  Fer- 
raxite,  Fer'racute,  or  Fer'ragus,  a  Sara- 
cen, son  of  Lanfu'sa.  He  dropped  his 
helmet  in  the  river,  and  vowed  he 
would  never  wear  another  till  he  had 
won  that  worn  by  Orlando.  Orlando 
slew  him  with  a  wound  in  the  navel, 
his  only  vulnerable  part. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex.  Two  sons  of 
Gorboduc,  a  mythical  British  king, 
who  divided  his  kingdom  between 
them.  Porrex  drove  his  brother  from 
Britain,  and  when  Ferrex  returned 
with  an  army  he  was  slain,  but  Porrex 


was  shortly  after  put  to  death  by  his 
mother.  The  story  is  told  in  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  H^sforia  Regum  Bri- 
tanmce,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the 
first  regular  English  tragedy,  Gorbo' 
due,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  written  by 
Thomas  Norton  and  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  acted  in 
1561. 

Fert.    See  ANNUNCIATION,   OBBEB 

OF  THE. 

Ferumbras.    See  PEERABBAS. 

Fes'cennine  Verses.  Lampoons  ;  so 
called  from  Fescennia  in  Tuscany 
where  performers  at  merry-makings 
used  to  extemporize  scurrilous  jests  of 
a  personal  nature  to  amuse  the  audi- 
ence. 


(Lat.  fascia,  a  band). 
heraldry  is  a  band  drawn 
horizontally  across  the 
shield,  of  which  it  occupies 
one-third.  It  represents  the 
girdle  worn  by  knights. 

Fetch.  A  wraith-^the  disembodied 
ghost  of  a  living  person  ;  hence  fetch- 
light,  or  fetch-candle,  &  light  appearing 
at  night  and  supposed  to  foretell  the 
death  of  someone. 

Fetches  .  ,  .  most  commonly  appear  to  distant 
friends  and  relations,  at  the  very  instant  preceding  the 
death  of  those  they  represent.— JBnm*  Popular  An- 
tfeuitfet  (Death  Omens). 

Fetches.    Excuses,  tricks,  artifices. 

Deny  to  speak  with  me?   They  are  slcfc?  they  are  weary? 
They  have  travelled  all  the  night  ?    Mere  fetches 

Steketjxar*     Kiny  Lear,  H,  4. 

Fetish.  The  name  given  by  the 
early  Portuguese  travellers  to  amulets 
and  other  objects  supposed  to  have 
supernatural  powers,  used  by  the 
natives  on  the  Guinea  Coast ;  from 
Port.  /et$fx>,  sorcery,  charm  (Lat.  facfc- 
tius,  artificial).  Hence,  an  idol,  an 
object  of  unreasoning  devotion.  The 
word  is  frequently  used  metaphoric- 
ally, as  in  Lowell's 

Public  opinion,  the  fetish  even  of  the  TitTM»fe«ypiHt  cen- 
tory—Anumg  My  Book*, 

Fetter  Lane,  Probably  the  lane  of 
the  faitours  (Anglo-Fr.),  i.e.  vaga- 
bonds, idlers.  In  the  14th  century  it 
was  called  Faytureslane,  Favtereslane, 
Faytoreslane,  Favturlane,  etc.  In  view 
of  these  spellings  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
was  named  from  the  fewterers  (the 
keepers  of  greyhounds),  as  has  been 
suggested. 

Fettle,  as  a  verb,  means  to  repair ; 
io  smooth  ;  as  a  noun  it  means  condi- 
tion, state  of  health,  as  in  good  fettle. 
It  is  probably  from  the  A*S,  fetek,  & 
girdle,  with  allusion  to  girding  oneself 
up. 

Fettled  ate.  Ale  warmed  and  spieed, 


Pen  cie  |oie 


Fiddle 


muiM.     It  w  a  uw,   pnn- 

4  If          North  CVw:try 

de  ,  PF  *.     A  running  fire 

of  cm  an  wrastnn  oS 


"  P*  vengeful    hos- 
tility/* i»  the*  A.H./«»M«  ;  but 

ft»ud.    a    **  fit*!/*    ss    mediaeval    Lat. 
ft  is  connected  with/ee  (<?.t?.). 


System,  The.  A  system 
foimtfcd  0n  ftw*  tenure  of  f**ud*i  or  flefe, 
#iven  In  for  military 

•^Tvlcft  to  th«  Uml  of  tlv*  tenants. 
ft  mtrttdwd  into  England  by 

VVIUiftm    <hr*    O«»€|WTOP,    who   made 
hinwif  0wut*r  of  the  whole  country 
alloiwt  the  uobi«  to  hold  it  from 
ttitti  by  f  nymr>nt  of  and  mili- 

tary and   oth  *r  »««r\ic«*.     Th«*  nobles 
iii  turn  l»i!  bound  to  them 

by 

A  rWonmxi  Cistercian 

instituted  by  J«*an  cle  ia  Bam&re 

la  15H6,    8r>  calltd  from  the  convent 

of  FttuHI&xis,  in  Lanfcut*doc,  where  they 

w*w  IB  1577. 

7"Af  «f  fA«  jFVut'i&mto,  in  the 

Revolution,          composed  of 

JTacobiofi.    So    called    be- 

convent  of  the  Feoiilant*, 

thtt  TQt!«*ri%»»  their  orfglnal 

elab-xoom  (17U1-2), 

|Pr»,  from  a  leaf). 

i*  of  Frt»nch  de- 

*ea  to  literature*  etc.  ; 

^,  ia  a  story  in  a 

or  the  '*  mag-ftziae  page  ** 
whkm  light  arfcie!f«,  tft-olta, 

so  on. 

Fcravhntfaiu  An  oM,  lor  laai- 

or  !illf*n»»  when  eowsidered  ae  a 

l*BP«l»n  a  blockhead. 

|0.  Fr.  Icmnftn*  Fr,  lourd*  heavy,  dull, 

thick-headM*)     Other  dialect  names 

fiw  it  fffmT-lwrk* 

pky  ncr  we* 

F%y»       When    a    pepsoia    suddenly 

hfc  manner  of  life,  as 

*  Tbeecrtaies  liberal  %  or  a 

goo^-htBttoured,  he  is  said  to  be 

fat  the  |J€dBt  of  death.   The 

It  the  A.S*          (on  tho  point  of 

4r»th,  «  doomed  &  die},  but  is  now 

a  Scottldana. 

ttM         Iw  fey  HUB*  itt  ihat  CMC  hM 

«4  IttOi  1ft  1**—  -          *   r*rPi!^ytdi  T 


Daughter  of  Savary,  Duke 
<rf  aem^iwieii  in  marriage 

by  a  called  the  Green  Kmffht  ; 

Ofion,  hftvimg  oT^rthJwwn  the 
wan  accepted  by  the  lady  m~ 
CF«fewli«e  and  Qrmm.) 


Flaere.    A  French  cab  or  hackney 

coach  So  called  from  the  hotel  d" 
St.  Fiacrt*,  Paris,  where  the  Inst 
Nation  of  th^&e  coaches  was  estab- 
lished by  M.  Sauvage,  about  1650. 

Ijcgend  has  it  that  St.  Fiacre  was 
the  son  of  an  Irish  king,  born  In  600, 
who  settled  in  France  and  built  a 
monastery  at  Breuii  His  day  la 
August  30th. 

Mars.  Sinking  the  fiars.  Taking 
the  average  price  of  com.  Fmrs  are 
the  l^gal  prices  of  gram  as  fixed  by 
the  sheriff  of  a  county  for  the  current 
year.  It  is  a  Scottish  term,  from  M.E. 
and  O  Fr.  feor,  Lat.  forum,  a  market. 

FSas'co.  A  failure,  a  mull.  In  Italy 
they  cry  Old,  old*  fiasco  .'  to  an  un- 

popular singer. 

*  The  Italian  fiasco  means  a  flask,  and 
it  is  uncertain  how  it  became,  in 
Venetian  slang,  to  mean  a  failure.  In 
this  sense  it  seems  to  be  under  a  hun- 
dred years  old  *  the  following  is  one 
of  the  (improbable)  stories  told  to 
account  for  it  :  — 

T*wwi  mm  once  a  clever  hmieatun  of  Florence  named 

!>GisiiBte>  Htowlell,  noted  for  his  comic  fcarangrties 
He  was  wast  to  lmprowe  upon  ^h&tever  article  ne  held 
la  Ws  feawj  One  night  lie  appeared  holding  a  lask 
(fjucot)  ,  teat  iailiBfS  to  extract  aay  lurmour  whatsoever 
from  MB  *ubl«di»  In?  said,  "  It  k  thy  f&ult,  fiasco,"  and 
tSie  flask  on  the  ground  After  that  a  failure  was 
j  called  in  Florence  a  '  fiasco  ' 


M  Fft. 


PlKBI 


Mat  (Lat.  let  it  be  done).  /  g%v 
'fiat  to  ihat  proposal-  I  consent  to  it. 
A  fiat  in  law  is  an  order  of  the  court 
directing  that  something  stated  be 
done. 

Fiat  expenmentum  vn  corpore  wli+ 
See  COEPUS  VILE. 

Fmt  jwtitia  vutxt  ealum.  See  Piso's 
JUSTICE. 

Fib.  An  attendant  on  Queen  Mab  in 
Drayton's  NymphtMa.  Fib,  meaning 
&  falsehood,  is  the  Latin  fabula,  a 
fable, 

FTeo.    See  Bte- 

Plco  for  the  phrase 
Mu:k,:sr>e-arc.     Merry  Wiwss  of  Windsc?,  i,  3 

I  see  contempt  marching  forth,  giving  me  the  fLco  vith 
m  tfc«abe  in  Wa  wwtb—  Wit's  Muerte  (1596) 

Fiddle  JA  3,  Jtthele  ;  perhaps  con- 
nectwi  witti  mediaeval  Lat.  mtula  or 
mdula,  whence  viohn).  In  Stock  Ex- 
change slsoig  a  fiddle  is  one-sixteenth 
of  a  poiEo4  —  Is*  M. 

Fit  as  a  fidtUe  In  fine  condition, 
perfect  trim  or  order. 

He  was  first  fiddle.  Chief  maB,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  company. 

To  play  second  fiddle.  To  take  a 
subordinate  part.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  leader  of  concerto,  who  leads  with 
a  fiddle. 

The  Scotch  fiddle  or  Caledonian  Ore- 
mdna.  The  itch.  As  fiddlers  scratch 
with  a  bow  the  strings  of  a  fiddle,  so 
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Fiddle-de-dee 


Field 


persons  suffering  from  skin-irritation 
Keep  scratching  the  part  irritated 

To  fiddle  about.  To  trifle,  fritter 
away  one's  time,  mess  about,  play  at 
doing  things  instead  of  doing  them. 
To  fiddle  with  one's  fingers  is  to 
move  them  about  as  a  fiddler  moves 
his  fingers  up  and  down  the  fiddle- 
strings. 

Mere  trifling,  or  unprofitable  fiddling  about  nothing.  — 
Sorrow  Sermon*,  vol  i,  sermon  7 

Fiddle-de-dee  !  An  exclamation 
signifying  what  you  say  is  nonsense 
or  moonshine. 

One,  whom  we  see  not,  is  ,  and  one,  who  is  not,  we  Bee  , 
Fiddle,  we  know,  is  diddle  ,  and  diddle,  we  take  it,  is  dee. 
—Swinburne  The  Sifffwr  PanOuritm  in  a  NvtoJtfL  (a 
parody  on  Tennyson), 

Fiddle-faddle.  It  is  all  fiddle-faddle. 
Bubbishy  nonsense  ;  talk  not  worth 
attention.  A  ricochet  word,  of  which 
we  have  a  vast  number,  as  "  flim- 
flam," "  helter-skelter,"  "  wishy- 
washy,"  etc. 

PttiftO  fool  thatl  was  to  stand  fiddle-faddling  In  that  way 
Olough  •  Arnowt  fa  Voyage,  iv,  3. 

Fiddler*  Slang  for  a  sixpence  ;  also 
for  a  farthing. 

Drunk  as  a  fiddler.    See  DRUNK. 

Fiddler's  fare  or  pay.  Meat,  drink, 
and  money. 

Fiddler's  Green.  The  land  of  the 
leal  or  "Dixie  Land"  of  sailors; 
where  there  is  perpetual  mirth,  a 
fiddle  that  never  ceases  to  untiring 
dancers,  plenty  of  grog,  and  unlimited 
tobacco. 

Fiddler's  money.  A  silver  penny. 
The  fee  given  to  a  fiddler  at  a  wake 
by  each  dancer 

Fiddler's  news.  Stale  news  carried 
about  by  wandering  fiddlers. 

Olwers  fiddler.  Sir  Roger  L'Es- 
feacange  (1616-1704),  So  called  because 
he,  at  one  time,  was  playing  a  fiddle  or 
viol  with  others  in  the  house  of  John 
Kingston  when  Cromwell  was  one  of 
the  guests. 

Fiddlesticks  1  An  exclamation  sig- 
nifying what  you  say  is  not  worth  at- 
tention? much  the  same  as  fiddle-de-dee 

(<?.»•). 

The  devil  ndes  on  a  fiddlestick.  See 
DBVU.  (PHBASBS). 

Fldei  Defensor,  See  DEFENDER  OP 
THE 


Fides  Carbona'rli.  Blind  faith, 
faith  of  a  child.  A  carbona'ro  (see 
OABBONJUBJ)  being  asked  what  he  be- 
lieved, replied  :  What  the  Church 
!>elieves  ";  and»  being  asked  again 
what  the  Church  believes,  made  an- 
What  I  believe." 


in  Middle  English,  Old  French,  Latin, 
and  many  other  languages ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  an  instinctive  sound 
uttered  on  experiencing  a  disagree- 
able smell. 

No  word  n6  wryteth  he 
Of  thilke  wlkke  ensampte  of  Canacee, 
That  lovede  Mr  owae  brother  sinfully  , 
Of  «wiche  cureed  stories  I  aey  "  fjr " 

duetto*  •  JfoN  of  Lou**  Prolog**,  77 

Field. 

In  huntsman's  language,  the  field 
means  all  the  riders. 

In  heraldry,  it  means  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  shield. 

In  military  language,  it  means  the 
place  -where  a  battle  is  fought,  or  is 
about  to  be  fought ;  the  battle  itself, 
or  the  campaign. 

In  sportsmen's  language  it  means 
all  the  horses  of  any  one  race.  To  bet 
against  the  field  means  to  back  a  par 
ticular  horse  against  all  the  rest 
entered  for  the  race.  To  keep  back  the 
field?  is  to  keep  back  the  riders. 

In  the  field.  A  competitor  for  a 
prize.  A  term  in  horse-racing,  as, 
"  So-and-so  was  in  the  field."  Also 
in  war,  as,  "  the  French  were  in  the 
field  already." 

Master  of  the  field.  The  winner ; 
the  conqueror  in  a  battle. 

To  take  the  field.  To  make  the  open- 
ing moves  in  a  campaign  ;  to  move  the 
army  preparatory  to  battle. 

To  wm  the  field.    To  win  the  battle. 

Field-day.  A  day  of  particular  ex- 
citement or  importance.  Thus,  a 
clergyman  jocosely  calls  a  "  kept  fes- 
tival "  his  field-day.  A  military  term* 
meaning  a  day  when  troops  have 
manoeuvres  or  field  practice. 

Field  Marshal.  A  general  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  British  Army. 
The  title  was  first  used  in  1736,  and 
is  conferred  on  generals  who  have 
rendered  conspicuous  services,  and 
members  of  royal  families.  In  1920 
there  were  12  Field  Marshals,  includ- 
ing the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  Marshal 


Fiel  Art  exclamation  indicating 
t&at  what  ifc  reproved  is-  dirty  or  inde- 
csen^  It  is  a^.  old  word,  and  is  found 


field  officer.  Any  officer  between 
captain  and  general,  such  as  a  major 
or  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

Field  pieces.  Small  cannon  carried 
into  the  field  with  an  army. 

Field  works.  Works  thrown  up  by 
an  army  besieging  or  defending  a 
fortress,  or  in  strengthening  its  posi- 
tion. 

Earth-forte,  and  especially  field  works,  irffl  hereafter 
play  an  important  part  in  wan. — W.  T  ' 

if  emote,  voL  Bt,  oh.  xxfr  (ISIS) 

Field  of  Blood.     Acel'dama 

Fteld  of  foroe.     A  term 
physics  to  denote  the  range 
which  a  force,  such  as 
effective. 


FIcrabras 


Fig 


o/  ft^  o/  fitoML       The 

Gnfrn***    where    H*»nrv 

VI  U          liit  mt**r?i"W  with  PrAn^oh 

I  in  1520  ;    r*o  th>»  «|)lfjn- 

there 
on  flit* 

FIr!4  o/  or  wor.    TlM* 

In  a  etc.,  within 

tlMk  is  vfriblp,     If  the 

k  not  di*tinrtly  visible,  It 
bf  IJIf          by 

*>/  Ifa*  At  th»* 

of  th*  MiiBi'iim,   once 

PHd%  the 

^xtft  m*  of  pwsfnt 

Ufif^r  The  tradition 

Is  at  the  0!  the   Duke  of 

ivlwliion    two    brothers 

othtrr  till  both  wwe 

Icill'fi,  for  forty  ina- 

of  their  jfiH>t  remained   on 

th*»  no  would  grow 

th^rci     Th&  built    upon 

Sir.  One  of  Charlemagne's 

a  in  many 

of  He          the  sou  of 

(9*v.}t  Eing  of  Spain,  for 

of  of  shoulder, 

of  lie  never  had 

an  fife  all  Babylon 

to  tlw>  ;          seigneur  of  Bus- 

Ijoret  of  Cologne,  of  Jem- 

of  tlic*  Holy  Sepulchre. 

He  HUB  crown  of  thorns, 

wMch  embalmed  the 

body  of          Lewi*  one  drop  of  winch 

would  any  or  heal  any 

wound  in  m  monspmt.   One  of  Ms  chief 

to          the  **  fearful  huge 

the  bridge  Man- 

tible,"  for  ite  thirty  lurches  of 

blmck  His  pnde          laid  low 

by  Olivier,    lie  a   Christian, 

accept«I  by   Cfe*iiema$pie  as  .a 

Ills  in  the 

odour  of  sanctity,  **  as  a.  lamb 

humble  as  a  «daTe."    Sir 

Bier*bm»»   or   PerwmfefWr  figures  in 

medieval   vognancefty   and   is 

«us  Sin  overcome  by  the 

Sets  BALAN. 

FI'*rf  facias  (Lafc.  own©  it  to  be 

ctei»}»  A  Judicial  writ  for  one  who  lias 

ipoccnrmd  In  the  courts,  com- 

the  sheriff  to  see  the  Jedg- 

oi  ttk«  court  duly  carried  out. 

It  is  sbbtevtated  to  /*  fa.    The 

pmmingly  in   Eliza- 

fa  eozknexIcMi  with  r^i 

ami  men  with 


of  fire  and  sword,  and  consisted  of  a 
CTOM  tho  ends  of  which  had  been 

biirnfe  and  ttioa  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
some*  animal  blaln  for  the  purpose  — 
a  relic  of  Gaelic  rites.  See  Scott's 
Lady  tf  the  Ikde,  canto  In,  for  an 
account  of  It. 

Fifteen,  The.  The  Jacobite  rebellion 
of  1715,  when  James  Edward  Stuart. 
41  the  Old  Pretender,"  with  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  made  a  half-hearted  and  un- 
successful attempt  to  gain  the  throne. 

Fifteen  decisive  Battles.  The  battles 

given  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy  in  his 
book  (1&52)  as  having  been  '*  decisive," 
>  e.  as  having  effected  some  great  and 
permanent  political  change,  are:  — 

1     IHAS^THOK    r»ef»  ,  4<H>  B  c  >,  when  MiltiadSs,  with 

10,000  Gweta.  defeated  10Q,OT0  Persians  under  Datis  and 


C*o»,  Tfce. 

K>«»5  th*»  Hoottlah  clans  In  the 
summoning  them  to  as- 

for  battle.    It  was  symbolical 


S.  STiy,rr«  (Sep  ,  413  B  c  },  when  the  Athenians  under 
Niefaa  and  Bemosttieiids  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
10,666  MtM  aad  wounded,  and.  thdr  entire  fleet 

9  JLRSB'WL  (Oct  ,  SSI  B  c  ),  when.  Alexander  the  Great 
©TarthMW  D-arioa  Codomaaitffl  for  the  third  time 

4  MmiAimui  (207  B  o  >,  when  the  consuls  Llvlus  and 
Hero  cat  to  pte»t  Hiwdrabal's  army,  sent  to  rdnforce 
Hannibal 

5  Tiie  TBUTOKBI,©  FOBMST,  where  Arminlus  and  the 
Gastfs  utterly  overthrew  the  Botnans  imder  Varus,  and 

the  ladepcDdaace  of  Gaul  (A  »  9) 
®  €«AKOT  (AD    431),  waooi  Aetius  »n,dl  llxeodoilc 
<lef  Mted  Attffla,  and  rared  Europe  from  devasta- 
tfn. 

7  Toims  (Oct  ,  732  AD),  when  Charles  Maxtel  over 
threw  ite  Suaocxta  under  Abderahmen,  and  thus  freed 
Bwop®  fpcoa  tbe  Moslem  yoke 

8  HA»TO«  (Oct  ,  1066),  when  William  of  Normandy 
H«wM  n,  and  obtained  the  crown  of  England 

S,  OWKASB  in  1429,  when  Joan  of  Arc  secured  the  In- 
(iependeaoe  of  France 

10  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ABMADA  in  1588,  which 
(tetro>ye<i  the  hopes  of  Spain  and  the  Pope  respecting 
Hagteid 

11  BLMreoBW  {13  Aug  ,  1704),  when  Marlborough  and 
ftinoe  Eugene  defeated  TaEard,  and  thus  prevented 
Lmm  XIV  from  carrying  out  his  schemes 

13  FcLtrowA  (July,  1709),  when  Peter  the  Great 
utterly  defeated  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  Mosewite  power 

IS,  SABATOOA  (Oct,  1777),  when  General  Gates 
defeated  the  British  under  General  Burgoyne,  and  thus 
secured  for  the  United  States  the  alliance  of  France 

14,  VAUCT  (Sep,  1792),  when  the  French  Marshal 
Kdlermana  defeated  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  thus 
established  for  a  time  the  French  republic 

15  WATBMJOO  (18  June,  1815),  when  Napoleon  was 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Europe  was 
natorsd  to  to  normal  condition. 

Fifth-Monarchy  Men.  A  sect  of  Eng- 
lish fanatics  of  about  1554  to  1560, 
who  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
about  to  come  a  second  time  to  the 
earth,  and  establish  the  fifth  universal 
monarchy.  The  four  preceding  mon- 
archies were  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman. 
In  politics*  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Men 
ware  zealous  reformers  and  levellers. 

Pig.  Most  phrases  that  include  the 
word  j%  have  reference  to  the  fruit  as 
being  an  object  of  trifling  value  ;  but 
in  In  fuU  fig,  meaning  "  in  full  dress," 
•figged  etd,  "dressed  up,"  etc.,  the 
word  is  a  variant  of  feague  (see  FAKE). 
To  fig  up  a  Twrse  is  to  make  it  lively 
and  spirited  by  artificial  means  ,  io 
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Fig  Sunday 


Figure 


•fig  oneself  out  is  to  dress   oneself  up 
"  regardless." 

The  speaker  sits  at  one  end  all  in  foil  fig,  with  a  clerk 
Kt  the  table  below  — TroUope  :  West  Indies  ch.  iz. 

/  don't  care  a  fig  for  you  ;  not  loorth 
a  fig.  Anything  at  all.  Here  fig  is 
either  an  example  of  something  com- 
paratively worthless  or  the  Spanish 
fico  (q.v.)—- adopted  as  English  by  the 
Elizabethans — a  gesture  of  contempt 
made  by  thrusting  the  thumb  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers,  much  as 
we  say,  "  I  don't  care  that  for  you," 
snapping  the  fingers  at  the  same  time. 
See  THUMB  (To  bite  one's  thumb). 

A  fig  for  Peter 

Shakespeare  •  2  Henry  VI,  it  & 
The  flgo  for  thy  friendship 

SJusketpwe    Henry  V,  ill,  8 

I  shan't  buy  my  Attic  figs  in  future, 
but  grow  them.  Said  by  way  of  warning 
to  one  who  is  building  castles  in  the 
air — "  don't  count  your  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched."  Xerxes 
boasted  that  he  was  going  to  conquer 
Att'ica,  where  the  figs  grew,  and  add 
it  to  his  own  empire ;  but  he  met 
defeat  at  SaTamis,  and  "  never  loosed 
Ms  sandal  till  he  reached  Abde'ra." 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  Figs! 
A  burlesque  of  the  solemn  language 
employed  in  eastern  countries  in  the 
common  business  of  life.  The  line 
occurs  in  the  imitation  of  Dr.  John- 
son's pompous  style,  in  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses, by  James  and  Horace  Smith. 

Mercury  fig.    See  MERCURY. 

Fig  Sunday.  An  old  provincial  name 
for  Palm  Sunday.  Figs  used  to  be 
eaten  on  that  day  in  commemoration 
of  the  blasting  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
by  our  Lord  (see  Mark  xi)  which  took 
place  on  the  day  following  the  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem.  Some 
say,  however,  that  the  practice  arose 
from  the  Bible  story  of  Zaccheus, 
who  climbed  up  into  a  fig-tree  to  see 
Jesus.  ' 

Many  festivals  still  have  their 
special  foods ;  as,  the  goose  for 
Michaelmas,  pancakes  for  Shrove 
Tuesday,  salt  cod  for  Ash  Wednesday, 
etc. 

Fig-tree.  It  is  said  that  Judas 
hanged  himself  on  a  fig-tree.  See 


<}uieret  attquifl  qna  ex  arTjorS  Judaa  se  snspen'dettt  f 
Arbor  fieos  fuifse  di'dtor  —Barra&vt. 

FIg'aro.  A  type  of  cunning  dex- 
terity, and  intrigue.  The  character  is 
in  the  Barbier  de  Seville  (1775)  and 
Mtsriage  de  Figaro  (1784)*  by  Beau- 
m&rchais,  In  the  former  he  is  a  bar- 
ber, and  in  the  latter  a  valet ;  but  in 
both  he  outwits  everyone.  There  are 
several  operas  founded  on  these 
s,  as  Mozart's  tfozze  di  Figaro, 


Paisiello's  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  and 
Rossini's  11  Barbiere  6%  Siviglta. 

Figged  out.    See  FIG. 

Fight.  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day  (Hudibras, 
Pt.  111,  c,  3).  An  old  saw  found  in 
many  languages.  Demos'thenes,  be- 
ing reproached  for  fleeing  from  Philip 
of  Macedon  at  Chaerone'a,  replied,  "  A 
man  that  runs  away  may  fight  again." 

He  that  fights  and  rons  away 

May  five  to  fight  another  day , 

Bat  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 

Can  never  rise  to  fight  again. 

These  well-known  lines  are  often  given  as  a  quotation 
from  Sir  John  Menne*  Ifuwntm  Ddiffa  (1696),  where, 
however,  they  do  not  occur 

The  Fighting  Fifth.  The  5th  Foot, 
now  the  "  Northumberland  Fusiliers." 
This  sobriquet  was  given  to  the  regi- 
ment during  the  Peninsular  War ;  it 
was  also  known  as  the  "  Old  and  Bold 
Fifth,"  and  "  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Body-guard." 

The  Fighting  Prelate.  Henry  Spen- 
cer, Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  rebellion 
of  Wat  Tyler.  He  met  the  rebels  in 
the  field,  with  the  temporal  sword, 
then  absolved  them,  and  sent  them  to 
the  gibbet. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  famous  "  fighting  prelate," 
had  ted  an  army  into  Handera.— Lord  Campbell. 

Nowadays  any  clergyman  who  dis- 
tinguishes himself  pugilistically  usu- 
ally becomes  famous  as  the  fighting 
parson. 

To  fight  for  one's  own  hand.  To  up- 
hold one's  own  cause,  to  struggle  for 
one's  own  interest. 

To  fight  shy  of.  To  avoid  ;  to  resist 
being  brought  into  contest  or  conflict. 

To  fight  the  tiger.  An  Americanism 
for  gambling. 

.After  seeing  "  fighting  the  tiger,"  as  gaming  is  styled 
in  the  United  States,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  gaming  is  more  fairly  carried  on  In  the  Monte  Carlo 
casino  than  ha  any  American  gaming-house. — The  Nine- 
fawttA  (fotfwy,  Feb ,  1890,  p  249. 

To  fight  with  gloves  on.  To  spar 
without  showing  animosity,  like  box- 
ers, with  boxing  gloves.  Disputants 
fight  with  gloves  on  so  long  as  they 
preserve  all  the  outward  amenities  of 
debate,  and  conceal  their  hostility 
to  each  other  by  courtesy  and  for- 
bearance. 

To  live  like  fighting  cocks.   See  COCK* 

Figure.  From  Lat.  fingere,  to  shape 
or  fashion ;  not  etymologicaUy  con- 
nected with  Bng.  finger,  though  the 
primitive  method  of  calculating  was 
doubtless  by  means  of  the  fingers.  For 
Roman  figures,  etc.,  see  NUMERALS. 

A  figure  of  fun.  A  droll  appearance, 
whether  from  untidiness,  qtiamtness, 
or  other  peculiarity.  **  A  pretty  fig- 
ure "  is  a  rather  stronger  expression. 
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Figure-head* 


Finance 


Th»'-v 


A  f*a?ur»»  on  the  head 

c*p  proj»»ct  ,np:  cutwater  of  a  »>hip<  which 

wt«««if'iit»!   ml  IIP  but  w   of  no 

tJH*11  ;      ht  ?"*w     a     nominal 

'ofb'ti  a  pewon)  who  has 

no  but  social  or 

jxtoition  confidence. 

To   rwf  *i  /ffrfm     To  an  im- 

af>|Wttraiic&    through    dro*-^ 

aftd  To  nil  a 

or  a  is  tlit  reverse* 

To  «  To  uaafe^a  name 

or  r#ftutAt$0n,  to  fee  a  notability,  as 
"  hf  no  at  court." 

If  Hi*  Jf  }*«  ?    How  much  am 

I  to  w  ?  "  **  or  sum  does 

iiiy  eli  bt  amount  to  ? 

Pilch*    To          or  purloin*    A  |>iece 

of  Ifltli  cpfitwy  thierrs*  slang  of  an- 
origin.    Ftfo  {tf.r.l  was  used  m 

mtwh  th«*  but  tber©  Is  no 

<ividf*t&€<1'  of  #«tytftol0|ctc&I  connexion. 
A         or  a  staff  with  a 

at  tie          for  plucking  clothes 
from  shop  win- 
c4c. 

ftrt  my  heart, 

Atm.  t»  a. 

File.    Old  fef  *  nupeeekUion  or 

;  for  a   pick- 

to   pick  pockets.     The 
origin  of  use  »  known.    Cp. 

Fun*. 

lit  jtff.    Sing 

(Fr. 
an<£  Jfe 


le  Hue  ;  one  be- 
r,  a  row.) 
oldiers  and  non- 
as  apart  from 
hence,    the 
in  or  mOTabers  of  a 

aft  feom  its  leaders 

to  men  standing  abreast, 
jlfe  to  feefem4  each  other* 

It  wa»  -  iil7  fa  tbr          el 
tfe»  rrs»t»l  /? 


IXtero'm,      Tlie    Dncbeese 
CI77S-IS5I),  daughter  of 
XVI.      5e«   AKTSGONB,    IBB 


JL  piivtical 

%  fa.9.).     The    word    is 

through  b|  in.  from,  But. 


Contro¥er«|r.  An 

disturbed  the  Eastern  and 

Weet^m  Churches,          the  difference 

of  0pt»ion  concerning'  wMch  still  forms 

©•m*  of  the  principal  ^rriem  to  their 

teflon.  point  was:  Did  the  Holy 

proceed  from  the  Father  and 

the  How  CFilw^na),,  or  from  tfae  Father 

only  ?     Tl»  W«lem   Ctoreh  main-* 

the  former,  and  the    Bavfcent 

t|ie  dc^roa.     The  ^«o-^«e  was 


recognized  by  the  Council  of  Toledo, 

38JI. 

The  gM  of  the  argument  i«t  this  If  the  Son  is  one  -with. 
the  Father,  whatever  proceeds  from  the  Fattier  must  pro- 
ceed from  fcbe  Son  also  This  is  technically  called  "  The 
PwaHfcm  of  the  Holy  Gbost " 

FiH-dyke.  The  month  of  February, 
when  the  rain  and  melted  snow  fills 

the  ditches  to  overflowing. 

Fetemry  fiB-dy&e,  be  it  black  or  be  it  white  (wet  or 
BatSlt  be  wMte  it's  better  to  Hke.          Old  Proverb 

FUome'na.  Longfellow  called  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  (1820-1910)  St.  Filo- 
mena,  not  only  because  Filomena  re- 
sembles the  Latin  word  for  a  nightin- 
gale, but  also  because  this  saint,  in 
Babatelh's  pictures  is  represented  as 
hovering  over  a  group  of  sick  and 
maimed,  healed  by  her  intercession. 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  oi  the  land 
A  noble  type  of  good 
Heroic  womanhood 
Nor  even,  shall  be  "wantiiig  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear, 
The  symbols  that  of  yore 
Saint  Hlomena  bore 

JUmgJeUow     Santa  Jfttomtma 

Filter  (Lat.  feltrum,  felt ;  filtrum,  a 
strainer).  Literally,  to  run  through 
Mt»  as  jelly  is  strained  through 
flannel.  The  Romans  strained  the 
juice  of  their  grapes  through  felt  into 
the  wine-vat,  after  which  it  was  put 
into  the  casks. 

Filumena,  St.  A  saint  unknown 
till  1802,  when  a  grave  was  discovered 
in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla  on  the 
Salarian  Way  (leading  from  Rome  to 
Ancona),  with  this  inscription  on  tiles : 
"  LTTHBH&  PAXTB  CYMFi,"  which,  be- 
ing rearranged,  makes  Pax  tecum  Filu- 
mena,. Filumena  was  at  once  accepted 
as  a  saint,  and  so  many  wonders  were 
worked  by  "  her  "  that  she  has  been 
called  La  Thaumaturge  du  Dwneum- 
&me  Si&cle.  She  is  commemorated  on 
August  10th. 

itn.    See  FLIPPER* 

Pto  de  sidele  (Fr.,  end  of  the  cen- 
tury)* Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  end  of  the  19th  century  ;  hence, 
ultra  modern,  quite  up  to  date.  Al- 
though the  end  of  the  19th  century  is 
long  past  the  phrase  is  still  used  in  the 
latter  sense. 

Finality  John,  Earl  Russell,  who 
maintained  that  the  Reform  Bill  of 
18B2  was  a  finaMy,  yet  in  1854,  I860, 
and  1866  brought  forth  other  Reform 
Bills. 

Finance.  Old  French,  meaning  an 
ending,  especially  the  settlement  of  a 
debt,  or  the  winding  up  of  a  dispute 
by  the  payment  of  ransom*  Hence, 
revenue  derived  from  fines  or  sub- 
sidies and,  in  the  pluyal,  availal?jl£ 
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Finch  Lane 


Finger 


money  resources.  Thus  we  say,  "  My 
finances  are  exhausted,"  meaning  I 
have  no  more  funds  or  available 
money 

Financial  year.  The  annual  period 
for  which  accounts  are  made  up. 

Finch  Lane  (London).  So  called 
from  the  Finks,  or  Fmkes.  the  13th 
century  owners  of  the  land.  Eobert 
Finke  built  the  church  of  St.  Bennet 
Pink  in  the  lane.  It  was  removed  in 
1842  for  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and  the 
monuments  taken  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  le  Poer,  Old  Broad  Street. 

Find.  Findings  keepings!  An  ex- 
clamation made  when  one  has  acci- 
dentally found  something  that  does 
not  belong  to  him,  and  implying  that  it 
is  now  the  finder's  property.  This  old 
saying  is,  of  course,  Tery  faulty  law, 
and  acting  upon  it  may  lead  one  into 
serious  trouble  ! 

You  know  what  you  leave  behind,  but 
not  what  you  -will  find.  And  this  it  is 
that  "makes  us  rather  bear  the  ills 
we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of." 

FIn'don  Haddock.    See  FINNAN. 

Fine.  Fine  as  fivepence.  An  old 
alliterative  saying  meaning  splen- 
didly dressed  or  turned  out. 

Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  See 
FEATHERS. 

In  fine.  To  sum  up  :  to  come  to  a 
conclusion ;  in  short. 

One  of  these  fine  days.  »Some  time 
or  other  ;  at  some  indefinite  (and  often 
problematical)  date  in  the  future. 

The  fine  arts.  Those  arts  which 
chiefly  depend  on  a  delicate  or  fine 
imagination,  as  music,  painting,  poetry 
and  sculpture,  as  opposed  to  the  useful 
arts.  i.e.  those  which  are  practised  for 
their  utility  and  not  for  their  own 
sake,  as  the  arts  of  weaving,  metal- 
working,  and  so  on. 

Fingal.  The  great  Gaelic  semi- 
mythological  hero  (cp.  FENIAN),  father 
of  Ossian  (#.v.),  who  was  purported  by 
M&cpherson  to  have  been  the  original 
author  of  the  long  epie  poem  Fingal 
(1762),  which  narrates  the  hero's  ad- 
ventores.  See  Scott:  The  Antiquary t 
ch.  xxii.  He  was  the  son  of  Comnal. 
an  enormous  giant,  who  could  place 
his  feet  on  two  mountains,  and  then 
stoop  and  drink  from  a  stream  in  the 
valley  between. 

Ftngal's  cove.  The  basaltic  cavern 
on  Staffa,  fabled  to  have  been  a  home 
ojT  Fingal. 

Finger  (A.S.  finger}.     The  old  names 
f  o*  the  fingers  are : — 
AJ3.  t&wna,  the  thumb. 
Towcher    (the  finger  that  tenches), 


foreman,  or  pointer.  This  was  called 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  8<nte-finger9 
i.e  the  shooting  finger,  and  is  now 
commonly  known  as  the  index  finger, 
because  it  is  the  one  used  in  pointing. 

Long-man  or  long  finger. 

Lech-man  or  ring-finger.  The  former 
means  "  medical  finger,"  and  the  latter 
is  a  Roman  expression,  "  diffUus  annu- 
la'ns."  Called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  gold-finger.  This  finger  between 
the  long  and  little  finger  was  used  by 
the  Romans  as  a  ring-finger,  from  the 
belief  that  a  nerve  ran  through  it  to 
the  heart.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  to  call  it  the  medical 
finger,  and  used  it  for  stirring  mix- 
tures, under  the  notion  that  nothing 
noxious  could  touch  it  without  its  giv- 
ing instant  warning  to  the  heart.  It  is 
still  a  general  notion  in  parts  of  Eng- 
land that  it  is  bad  to  rub  on  salve  or 
scratch  the  skin  with  any  but  the  ring 
finger. 

At  tart  he  pot  on  her  meffiml  finger  &  pretty,  handsome 
gcdd  ring,  whewtato  was  enchMed  a  precious  toadrtone 
of  Bwrawe.— : Jtefefei*  Paniaenul,  ffi,  17 

Littte-man  or  little  finger.  Called  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  ear-finger,  be- 
cause it  can,  from  its  diminutive  size, 
be  most  easily  introduced  into  the 
orifice  of  the  ear. 

The  fingers  each  had  their  special 
significance  in  alchemy,  and  Ben 
Jonson  says — 

The  thumb,  ia  chiromancy,  we  gtre  to  Vetma ; 
The  fore-finger  to  Jove ,  the  midst  to  Saturn ; 
The  ring  to  Sol ,  tie  least  to  Mercury 

AUh*mttt,if'L 

Blessing  with  the  fingers.  See  BLESS- 
ING. 


Cry,  baby9  cry  ;  put  your  finger  in 
your  eye,  etc.  This  nursery  rhyme 
seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Shake- 
speare in  his  Comedy  of  Errors,  11,  2 : — 

Ko  longer  will  I  be  fool. 
To  ptrt  th«  finger  In  the  eye  and  weep 

Fingers  and  toe#  The  farrier's  name 
for  anbury,  or  ambury,  i.e.  a  spongy 
wart  on  horses  and  oxen. 

Fingers  were  made  before  forks.  Our 
natural  gifts  or  advantages  are  of  more 
value  to  us  than  our  artificial  ones. 
The  saying  is  used  (especially  at  meal- 
times) when  one  wants  to  convey  that 
ceremony  is  unnecessary. 

This  Vulcan  was  a  smith,  they  tell  tu, 
Th&t  first  Invented,  t^gfl  ap^  bellows  • 
for  breath  and  fingers  did  their  works 
(We'd  ftogere  long  before  we'd  forks)  • 

£int     ArtofLov*. 

Finished  to  the  finger-nail  Com- 
plete and  perfect  in  every  detail,  to 
all  the  extremities.  The  allusion  is 
obvious. 

His  fingers  are  dtt  thumbs.  Said  of 
a  person  awkward  in  the  use  of  his 
hands. 


Finger-print 


Fire 


the   Itttlf  fimgfv.      Tippling. 
In  a  or 

stick  out  or  lift  up  the  little 

"  Prlggera  *' 
thieves. 

1%  toW  iwe  The 

an  "  A  little  bird  told  me  that  " 

I  know  it,  though 

did  not  it.    The  former  «- 

is    worn    Moliwe's 

By  tit*  *  f  w 

&  wktol        way 

IF,  1 

Tbe  an  itch- 

ing1 or  change 

or  othor. 

To  d*  another 

To  W  intimat*.    Tbe  more  usual 

is  fo  fee  t»  grfore  wafA. 

To  on*'*  fingm.    8re  BCBN. 

To  a  in  fhe  To  as- 

0r  on«wlf  officiously  in  any 

in  contempt,  or 


To  if  «i  To 

be  witn  it          able  to 

tlo  It  nattily.    The  L»tm  proverb  is 

to  It  as  well  as  one  s  fingers  and 

The  is  obvious  ;    the 

Latin  tag  Is  wfcwed  to  by  Shake- 

ia  iMimtr  a  Zosl  v   I  ;  — 

t      fa  .   e  *ra  ta*  it  ad  *t  fte 

fj»*  »  s»  +t*y  »/ 

O    I  Lrifft.     «te4«MIl   for 

T0  or  j>alf  wwr**  fimff^r  upon, 

To  point  out  piwisely  the  meaning, 
etc.  ;   to  detect  with  complete 
accuracy. 

!To  rottiMi  one'«  lilffo 

To  4o         what  one  likes  with 
Mm,  to  be  of  Ms  actions. 

With  m  wet  Easily,  directly. 

The  Is  to  spinning,  in  which 

wetted  the  lore- 

with  t 


With  a  wrt 

<^  ^r  taiwwtt  1SW> 

1  c*m  wltb  a,  wet  ftefor—  -^wH 

«k  aod^<i^i»«MUBy«t]i«rpiacca> 

Ffeigir-piBit.    An  Impression  taken 

in  Ink  c»l  the  wlwrk  of  lines  on  the 

finger,     la  no  two  persons  are  they 

thtej  never  change  througti 

entire   life    of    any    indmdual  ; 

liemcfs  they  are  of  ¥try  great  value  as 

*  ox  identifying  cnBoinaJa.    In 

0alton  published  a  book  drawing 

to  this. 


A    licochet    word 
W  F4K0i*BD)  mean- 
ing a   fanciful   trifle.     It  was   fairly 

In  the  17th  eeatery,  but  is 
lieard  nowadays,  «xc«pt  as  an 


Finnan  Haddocks.  Haddocks  smoked 
with  green  'wood  ,  so  called  from  a 
place-name,  either  Fmdhorn  in  Elgin, 
or  Findon  in  Kincardinesliife,  both 
fishing  villages,  where  haddocks  are 
cured.  See  Scott:  The  Antiquary, 
xxvi. 

Finny  Tribe.  Fish  ;  because  of  their 
fins.  Locutions  such  as  this  were  very 
common  with  the  18th  century  poets, 
who  thought  it  distinctly  infra  d%g.  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  or  a  fish  a  fish  I 

Ftosbury  (London).  A  corruption 
of  jFens-foury  The  nature  of  the  land 
in  early  times  is  further  attested  by 
the  names  of  J/oor-gate  and  Moor" 

fields  near  by. 

Fioa.  Another  form  of  the  name 
/'mn*  or 


Fionmiaia.  The  daughter  of  Lir  in 
old  Iinsh  legend,  who  was  transformed 
into  a  swan,  and  condemned  to  wan- 
der over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ire- 
land till  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  that  island.  Moore  has  a 
poem  on  the  subject  in  his  Irish 
Melodies, 

Flrapeel.  The  name  given  to  the 
Leopard  in  Caxton's  version  of  Rey- 
nard fhe  Fax 

Firbolgs.    See  MILESIANS, 

Fir-oone.     This  forms  the  tip  of  the 

thyrsus  (q*v.)  of  Bacchus  because  the 
juice  of  the  fir-tree  (turpentine]  used 
to  be  mixed  by  the  Greeks  with  new 
wine  to  make  it  keep. 

Fir-tree.  Atys  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  fir-tree  by  Cybele,  as  he  was 
about  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself. 
(Ovid  *  Metamorphoses,  x,  2.) 

Fire.  (A.S.,/^r;  Gr.,  pur.) 

A  burnt  ch^ld  dreads  the  fire.  See 
BUBN. 

Between  two  fires.  Subjected  to 
attack,  criticism,  etc  ,  from  both  sides 
at  once. 

Coals  of  fire.     See  COALS. 

Fire  away  I  Say  on  ;  say  what  you 
have  to  say.  The  allusion  to  firing  a 
gun  ;  as,  You  are  primed  up  to  the 
muzzle  with  something  you  want  to 
say  ;  fire  away  and  discharge  your 
thoughts. 

'  Foster,  I  have  BorodMDg  I  want  you  and  Miss  Caryl 
to  understand"  "Mr®  away  I"  exclaimed  Foster  — 
VfttfMM  TJw  WeA  of  a  Spider,  en.  xv 

Greek  fire.    See  GREEK. 

I  have  myself  passed  through  the  fire  ; 
I  have  smelt  the  smell  of  fire.  I  have 
had  experience  in  trouble,  and  am  all 
the  better  for  it.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  refining  of  gold,  which  is  passed 
through  the  fire  and  so  purged  of  all 
its  dross. 
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I  toitt  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
serve  you  ;  i.e.  through  any  difficul- 
ties or  any  test.  The  reference  is  the 
ordeals  of  fire  and  water  which  were 
common  methods  of  trial  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times. 

If  you  vnll  enjoy  the  fire  you  must 
put  up  with  the  smoke.  You  must  take 
the  sour  with  the  sweet,  you  can't 
make  omelettes  without  breaking 
eggs,  every  convenience  has  its  incon- 
venience. 

Letters  o/  fire  and  sword.  Formerly 
in  Scotland  if  a  criminal  refused  to 
answer  his  citation,  it  was  accounted 
treason,  and  **  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  "  were  sent  to  the  sheriff, 
authorizing  him  to  use  either  or  both 
these  instruments  to  apprehend  the 
contumacious  party. 

More  fire  in  the  bed-strain.  More 
mischief  brewing.  A  relic  of  the 
times  when  straw  was  used  for  beds. 

No  fire  without  smoke.  No  good 
without  its  mixture  of  evil. 

No  smoke  without  fire.  To  every 
scandal  there  is  some  foundation. 

St.  Antony's  Fire,  St.  Elmo's  Fire, 
St,  Helen's  Fire,  etc.  See  these  names. 

The  fat  is  in  the  fire.    See  FAT. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London  (1656) 
broke  out  at  Master  Farryner's,  the 
king's  baker,  in  Pudding  Lane,  and 
after  three  nights  and  three  days  was 
arrested  at  Pie  Corner.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  eighty-nine  other  churches, 
18,200  houses  were  burnt  down,  and 
373  acres  within  the  walls  and  64 
acres  without  were  devastated.  In 
the  City  itself  only  75  acres  3  roods 
Remained  unconsumed. 

To  fire,  or  to  fire  out.  To  discharge 
someone  from  one's  employment  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  as 

The  office-boy  TO  caught  pinching  the  petty  cast  00 
was  fired  without  notice. 

This  use  was  originally  an  Ameri- 
canism, and  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  the  discharge  of  a  bullet  from  a  fire- 
arm. 

To  fire  up.  To  become  indignantly 
angry  ;  to  flare  up,  get  unduly  and 
suddenly  excited. 

To  set  the   Thames  on  fire.      See 


We  do  not  fire  first,  gentlemen. 
According  to  tradition  this  very 
chivalrous  reply  was  made  to  Lord 
Charles  Hay  (in  command  of  the 
Guards)  at  the  opening  of  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  (1745)  by  the  French  Mar- 
quis d'Auteroche  after  the  former  had 
advanced  from  the  British  lines  and 
invited  the  French  commander  to  bid 
his  men  to  fire.  The  story  is  told  by 
the  historian  Bspagnac  as  well  as  by 
Voltaire,  but  it  is  almost  45ertainly 
ben  frovixto,  and  is  not  borne  out  by 


the  description  of  the  battle  writteD 
a  few  days  after  the  encounter  by 
Lord  Charles  to  his  father,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale.  See  Carlyle's 
Frederick  the  Great,  bk.  xv,  ch.  8. 

Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire. 
Every  effect  is  the  result  of  some 
cause. 

Fire-brand.  An  incendiary  ;  one 
who  incites  to  rebellion ;  like  a  blaz- 
ing brand  which  sets  on  fire  all  it 
touches. 

Onr  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  born*  ua  an. 

Skabupeore     Trcilv*  end  Cretti&t  if,  2 

Fire-cross.  See  FIERY  CROSS. 

Fire-drake  or  Fire-dragon.  A  fiery 
serpent,  and  ignis-fatuus  of  large  pro- 
portions, superstitiously  believed  to 
be  a  filing  dragon  keeping  guard  over 
hid  treasures. 

There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be 
a  brazier  by  bis  lace,  for,  o*  my  conscience,  twenty  of  the 
dog-iays  now  reign  in  '«  nose  .  .  That  fire-drake 
did  I  bit  three  times  on  the  head.~-SA0fc«p«v»  JSatry 

Fire-eaters.  Persons  ready  to  quar- 
rel for  anything.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
jugglers  who  "  eat  "  flaming  tow,  pour 
melted  lead  down  their  throats,  and 
hold  red-hot  metal  between  ftheir 
teeth.  Eichardson,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury— Signora  Josephine  Girardelli 
(the  original  Salamander),  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century — and 
Chaubert,  a  Frenchman,  of  the  present 
century,  were  the  most  noted  of  these 
exhibitors. 

Fire-new.  Spick  and  span  new  (<?.?».). 

Yea  should  hare  accosted  her,  and  -with,  some  ex- 
cellent Jests  fire-new  from  the  mint. — 8hake*p«sr« 
TvdfthNigU,  ]&,<£. 

Fire-ship.  A  ship  filled  with  com- 
bustibles sent  against  enemy  vessels 
in  order  to  set  them  on  fire. 

Fire-worship.  Said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Persia  by  Phce'dima, 
widow  of  Smerdis,  and  wife  of  Hystas- 
pes  (B»C.  521-485).  It  is  not  the  sun 
that  is  worshipped,  but  God,  who  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  it ;  at  the  same 
time  the  Fire  Worshippers  reverence 
the  sun  as  the  throne  of  deity.  Cp. 
PARSEES. 

First.  A  diamond  of  the  first  water. 
See  DIAMOND. 

At  first  hand.  By  one's  own  know- 
ledge or  personal  observation. 

First-chop.    See  CHOP. 

First  floor.  In  England  the  first 
floor  is  the  story  next  above  &e 
ground-floor,  or  entrance  floor:  but- 
m  America  i^Js  tlie  ground  floor  itself. 

First  /ooipfc  first  footer.  The  first, 
•visitor  at  a  house  after  Tnfcfofghf;  on 
New  Tear's  Eve.  In  Scotland  and  tite 
North  of  England  the  custom  of 
"  first-footing  is  still  very  popular. 
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/'  ir*t*fr"ii*.    The          profitable  re- 
of  labour.     In  husbandry,  the 

com  thit  IH  cut  at  harvest, 
which.  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  -was 
wflVwf  to  Johovah.  We  also  use 
tli*1  word  fhr«witm'l>,  as,  the  ftrst- 
f  raits  of  sin,  the  first  -fruit*  of  repent- 
ance. 

/>wrf  mffMer.  One  who  makes  a 
of  attending  the  opening  per- 
formance* of  plays. 

Tke  Firsl  (jenfoman  of  Europe.  A 
aicknam*  given  to  George  IV,  who 
certainly  was  firat  in  rank. 

H*>  t'w  gwtlwawa   el   Esorope*    Th«r«  b   an 

«tn  wf  tee  «a  tl»  pr«d  BngHili  wxietf  of  that  day 
tkm  tfeit  thty  iwlawm  Geexga.  No,  thaak  God,  we 
—  T 


Grenadier  a/  .Fmnctf.      A 

title  given   by   Napoleon   to   Latour 
d'Auvergne  (1743-1800). 

!TJk    Sr«l  **  Mf  &«   toife. 

**  Wei!  Is  half  done,"  "  A  good 

is  half  the  shave." 

FIili*    The  fifth  WAS  wsed  a*  a  sym- 

bol of  Christ  by  the  early  Christians 

the  letters  of  its  Cfredfe  name 

•—•Xebtho*  if.r.)—  formed!  a  monogram 

of  tl»  Je»ns*  Quiet,  Son  of  God, 


JVory  *a^  woilier-o*-  pearl 

In  gftittw,  of  which 

ajpe  o?          fish-shaped*  are  so 

calfeciy  not  from  thefe  shape,,  but  from 
Fr*  a  peg^  a  cAwl-wanter.  Xa 

^rt^  A  cDiuobrfton  C*  little  piece  of 
eomfoxt  0r  eontBolatUm)  »  the  name 
gtwaa  in  to  the  points 

attowed  for  the  rubber. 

A         mt  of  -twfen    Said  of  a  per- 
who  is-  otit  of  his  usual  environ- 
meat         so          awkward  and  in  the 
wmr  ;  of  one  who  Is  without  his 

occupftfcioB   and  la   restless  in 


A  A  man  of  loc»e  or  dis- 

r«  a«  applied^  to  a 

being  nuwtally  carri«  with  it 

a  mildly  atory  implication. 

A  of  S@6  KBTTIJB. 

A  An  eccentric  person. 

JII  «•  romev  <o  my  nrf.     I 

ton*  ^T«fytM»g  to  soittt  pse  ;    I  am 

willing  to  deal  IB  KjytMng  out  of 

1  a  profit. 

A3  b          tint  to  ttw  ftA.—  6  f%e 

#te 

^*  no  jltJI.     An  Elizabethan 

wmj  of  that  fee  is  an  honest 

to  be  trusted*  beeaiise  he 

I*        *  papfet*    Bo««n  Catholic  were 

op|W3iMfed  to  the  0ovemment» 

Pme»taats9  to  show  their  loyalty, 

to  actept  their  ritual  custom  of 

oa  Fwdays, 

...»  and 
»  I,  4, 


/  hai  e  other  fi*h  to  fry.  I  am  busy 
and  cannot  attend  to  anything  else 
just  now  ;  I  have  more  important 
matters  on  hand. 

Neither  fifth  ,  flesh,  nor  fowl  ;  or 
neither  fi$h*  flesh,  nor  good  red  herrtng* 
Suitable  to  no  class  of  people  ;  fit  for 
neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Not 
fish  (food  for  the  monk),  not  flesh 
(food  for  the  people  generally),  nor 
yet  red  herring  (food  for  paupers). 

The  best  fish  swim  near  the  bottom. 
What  is  most  valuable  commercially 
is  not  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  nor  is  anything  else  really  worth 
having  to  be  obtained  without  trouble. 

There's  as  good  fish  %n  the  sea  as  ever 
oame  out  of  U.  Don't  be  disheartened 
if  you've  lost  the  chance  of  something 
good  ;  you'll  get  another  "  It's  not 
the  only  pebble  on  the  beach." 

To  cry  stinking  fish.    See  CRY. 

To  drtnk  hke  a  fish.    See  DRINK. 

To  feed  the  fishes  To  be  drowned  ; 
also,  to  be  sea-sick. 

To  fish  for  compliments.  To  try  to 
obtem  praise  by  one's  manner  or  by 
putting  leading  questions. 

To  fish  in  troubled  waters.  To 
scramble  for  personal  advantage  In 
times  of  rebellion,  war,  etc.  ;  to  try 
to  make  national  calamity  a  means  fco 
personal  profit. 

To  fish  the  anchor*  A  nautical  term 
meaning  to  draw  up  fcbe  flukes  to  the 
bulwarks  after  the  anchor  has  been 
**  catted." 

you  must  not  make  fish  of  one  and 
•flmh  of  the  other.  You  must  treat  b  oth 
alike.  Fish  is  an  inferior  sort  of  animal 
food  to  flesh.  The  alliteration  has 
much  to  do  with  the  phrase. 

Fisherman*  King.  In  the  legends  of 
the  Holy  Grail  («M>.),  the  uncle  of 
Perceval,  and  dweUer  in  the  Castle  of 
the  Gteail,  where  the  holy  vessel  is 
enshrined.  In  the  High  History  of  the 
S&ly  OraU  Perceval  visits  King 
Fisherman,  beholds  the  Grail  three 
tima%  and  is  served  from  it  ;  but  he 
omits  to  ask  what  the  miraculous  food 
was  and  in  consequence  there 

came  to  pass  go  sore  mischance  in  Greater  Britain  that 
all  the  }acd3  and  all  tbe  Uuds  fell  thereby  into  much 


1  4o  .      .   ,  to  ^ 

te  «*  »©  ^— 


King  Kfeherman  was  son  of  Alain  li 
Gros  and  Tglais,  and  brother  of  Pelles, 
King  of  the  Lower  Folk,  and  the  King 
of  Castle  Mortal.  The  elucidation  of 
the  Htffh  History  of  the  Holy  Grail 
makes  the  legend  an  allegorization  of 
contemporary  ecclesiastical  history, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Albigen- 
sian  Crusade.  King  Fisherman  is  the 
Pope  (the  wearer  of  "  the  Fisherman's 
Bing  ")  ;  Yglais  is,  of  course,  Mother 
Church  (Fr.  egltse)  ;  Alain  H  Gros  is 
Alain  de  FMe  (Doctor  Universalis),  the 
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King  of  the  Lower  Folk  is  the  Abbot 
of  Gateaux,  the  King  of  Castle  Mortal 
is  the  Emperor,  and  Perceval  is  St. 
Dominic. 

The  Fisherman's  Ifang.  The  ring 
traditionally  said  to  have  belonged  to 
St.  Peter,  and  still  worn  by  the  Pope 
on  certain  high  ceremonial  occasions. 

Fish  Day  (Fr.  your  maigre).  A  day 
when  persons  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  are  forbidden  to  eat  meat 
without  ecclesiastical  permission. 

Fish-wile.  A  woman  who  hawks 
fish  about  the  streets. 

Fish-wives  are  renowned  for  their 
powers  of  vituperation;  hence  the 
term  is  applied  to  any  blatant,  scold- 
ing woman. 

Ffcsk  (in  Hudibras)  was  Nicholas  Fisk, 
a  physician  and  astrologer,  who  used 
to  say  that  a  physician  never  deserved 
his  bread  till  he  had  no  teeth  to  eat  it. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  almost  a  beggar. 

FItz  (Norman).  Son  of ;  as  Fitz- 
Herbert,  Fitz-William,  Fite-Peter,  etc. 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  by  illegitimate 
or  morganatic  children  of  royalties,  as 
Fitz-Clarence,  Fitz-roy,  etc. 

FitzwlUiam  Museum  (Cambridge 
University)  So  called  from  the  7th 
and  last  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  who,  in 
1816,  left  £100,000,  with  books,  paint- 
ings, etc.,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  present  building  was  com- 
menced m  1837. 

Five.  The  pentad,  one  of  the  mystic 
numbers,  being  the  sum  of  2  -f-  3,  the 
first  even  and  first  odd  compound* 
Unity  js  God  alone,  %.e.  without  crea- 
tion. Two  is  diversity,  and  three 
(being  1+2)  is  the  compound  of 
unity  and  diversity,  or  the  two  prin- 
ciples in  operation  since  creation,  and 
representing  all  the  powers  of  nature. 

Bunch  of  fives.  Pugilistic  slang  for 
the  fist. 

The  Fwe  Boroughs.  In  English  his- 
tory, the  Danish  confederation  of 
Derby,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford, 
and  Nottingham  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries. 

The  F^^e  Members.  Pym,  Hamp- 
den,  Haselrig,  Strode,  and  Holies  ;  the 
fi-ve  members  of  the  Long  Parliament 
whom  Charles  I  attempted  to  arrest 
m  1643. 

The  Five-mile  Act.  An  Act  passed 
in  1665  (repealed  in  1689)  prohibiting 
ministers  who  had  refused  to  subscribe 
to  tke  Act  of  Uniformity  from  coming 
witiiin  five  miles  x>f  any  corporate 
town  or  the  plaoe  of  t&eir  old  ministry. 
*  The  Five-minute.  Cte&s*-  A  pro- 
vision sometimes  bisected  in  deeds  of 


separation,  whereby  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  deed  is  null  and  void  if  the 
husband  and  wife  remain  together  five 
minutes  after  the  separation  is  en- 
joined. 

The  Five  Nctiions.  A  description 
applied  by  Kipling  to  the  British 
Empire — the  Old  Country,  with 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
India. 

In  American  history  the  term  refers 
to  the  five  confederated  Indian  tnttes 
inhabiting  the  present  State  of  New 
York,  viz.  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas. 
Known  also  as  the  Iroquois  Confede- 
racy. 

The  Five  Points.    See  CALVINISM. 

The  five  wits.  Common  sense,  ima- 
gination, fantasy,  estimation,  and 
memory.  Common  sense  is  the  out- 
come of  the  five  senses  ;  imagination 
is  the  "  wit "  of  the  mind  ;  fantasy  is 
imagination  united  with  judgment  j 
estimation  estimates  the  absolute,  such 
as  time,  space,  locality,  and  so  on ; 
and  memory  is  the  "  wit  "  of  recalling 
past  events. 

Poor  of  his  five  wit*  Trent  halting  off. 

&fofc«tp«irv     Much  Ate,  i,  L 
Tbeve  are  the  five  witts  xemovyBg  Inwardly 
lint,  "  Common  witte,"  end  then "  YmaginatkD," 
"  "Ptmtmy."  and  "'  BBtiinatioQ. "  truely 
And  "  Memory  " 

Stephen  ZfoiM*     Tht  Pom-fern*  of  Pl*t*r*  (1515). 

Also  used  to  mean  the  five  senses. 

Alone  and  wanning  her  five  wits 
The  wMfce  OTrltn  the  belfry  aits  — ZVnn?x>*. 

Fiver.  A  five-pound  note.  A  "  ten- 
ner "  is  a  ten-pound  note. 

Fix.  In  a  fix.  In  an  awkward 
predicament. 

Fixed  Afr.  An  old  name  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Black 
(1754)  because  it  existed  in  carbonate 
of  magnesia  in  a  fixed  state. 

Fixed  Oils.  The  true  oils  ;  i.e.  those 
which  are  not  changed  by  heating  or 
distillation,  and  which  harden  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  tiros  differing 
from  essential  oils.  §The  glycandes, 
sxtch  as  linseed  and  walnut  oils,  are 
examples. 

Fixed  Stars.  Stars  whose  relative 
position  to  other  stars  is  always  the 
same,  as  distinguished  from  planets, 
which  shift  their  relative  positions. 

Blaceus.  Horace  (B.C.  65-8),  the 
Boman  poet,  whose  full  name  was 
Qumtus  Hora'tius  Flaccus. 

Flag.  For  the  colours  of  nation  al 
flags  see  COLOURS,  NATIONAL. 

On  the  railuxtys,  a  white  flag  de- 
notes that  the  line  is  clear  an.d  tlie 
driver  can  go  aiead,  the  red  ig  the 
danger  signal  and  jrnt>^Mt  "  no  ^ad* 
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Lieutenant 


Plap-dragotts 


vancfv 
" 


tli*    grttn.  44  go 


Urrc*  M  *  o  ra  »ti  '  ?'y  l/iw»  BJT  •Ion*      , 

*ia*m*if  Skf*#fff 

A  flag  is  the  emblem  of  piracy 

or  of  no  quarter.  &'«?  BLACK. 

J.  rfd  To  dwplay  a  red  flag  is 

to  dff>  or  dare  to  battle.  Red  Is  the 
0!  **  danger  ahead,"  the  emblem, 
of  blood  of  revolution.  A  red  flag 
w  therefore  commonly  used  by  rebels 
revolutionists,  and  The  Red  Play 
is  the  battle  song  of  advanced  social- 
Ms  and  English  **  Bolshies." 

4  flag  is  the  flag  of  truce  or 

surrender,  nonce  to  hang  out  the  white 
flag  Is  to  sue  for  quarter,  to  give  in. 

A  yettotc  flag  signals  contagions 
disease*  on  board  ship,  and  all  vessels 
in  quarantine  or  having  contagious 
disease  aboard  are  obliged  to  fly  it. 

Thf  $00*9  down.  Indicative  of  dis- 
tress.  When  the  face  IB  pale  the  "  flag 
Is  down."*  Alluding  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  taking  down  the  flag  of 
during  Lent*  when  the  theatres 
were  closed. 

TIs  Lent  ia  y  «&  fee  denna  — 

0M  T0!  T,  9  314  (JkM 

Tkf  ilag  ©/  A  fia«g  hoisted 

at  the  masthead  in  reverse  position 
to  signal  that  trouble  of  some  sort  Is 
on  board.  In  slang  the  phrase 
denotes  a  card  at  one's  window  an- 
nouncing **  lod|finjzs  "  or  **  board  and 
I®x||dffigjB»**  The  mfraslon  is  evident. 

To  fftt  o«e*«  Jtaff*  To  become  an 
admiral.  Cp.  FiaG-OFmci». 

I  *>  «A  1ta4  tta  IB  w*  that  fa  to  depiw 

veu  ef  life,  Jaek  ;  ycall  get  yea?  liag,  aa  I  lie-pe  to  get 


tfte  jlof  hQ$f~ma«t  hiffh  is  in 
token  of  BJ0nraiiiag  or  dustMss. 

T^  I0w«r  d?ie*«  ^o^.  To  eat  humble 
pie  ;  to  the  Imk  ;  to  confess  one- 
self in  the  wrong;  to  eat  one's  own 


5P0  foe  jlof  *     To  lower  it  or 

pwll   It   down   upon,   tbe    cap*    The 

Is  ia»ed  of  an  admiral  relin- 
hto    oommand    afloat;  the 
9ft  »  ate0  a  tok€>n,  of  rrapect^  or 

iiy  s  surrender. 

Trtufa  fte  Jlaff.    See  FOLLOW, 

Flag  Lle^lenant,  An  admiral's  aide- 


FEaf-offle©r.  An  admiral  (g.t?,),  vice- 
adixufaltOrMax^admtral.  Thaee  officers 

^e  privileged  to  carry  a  flag 

demoting  Adiairals  carry  their 

at  the  main,  vice-mdmiraJs  at  the 

fate*  and  »Ar-adnairaI®  at  the  nmen. 

A  sMp  carryijig  a  flag- 


A  sect  of  enthusiasts 
in  the  middle  of  the   13th  century, 


who  went  in  procession  about  the 
streets  inflicting  on  themselves  daily 
scourgings  or  flagellations,  in  order  to 
merit  thereby  the  favour  of  God.  They 
were  put  down  soon  after  their  ap- 
pearance, but  revived  at  the  time  of 
the  Black  Death  (q.v  )  in  the  14th 
century.  Also  caHed  "  Brothers  of  the 
Cross." 

Flagellum  Bei   (Lat.  the  scourge  of 

God).  Attila  was  so  called.  See 
SCOUBOB  OF  GOD. 

Mam.  Flattery  for  an  object ;  blar- 
ney ;  humbug, 

They  told  me  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  be  aa  English- 
man, and  »lxmt  liberty  «wl  property  .  I  find  It  waa 
»  fiata  — <9W«rf«  Caleb  William,  vol.  fl,  ch  r 

Flamboyant  Architecture.     A  florid 

style  which  prevailed  in  France  in  the 
15th  and  10th  centuries  So  called 
from  its  flame-like  tracery.  The  flam- 
boyant architects  of  the  decline,  says 

Ruskm,  were 

nothing  but  skilful  masons,  with  more  or  lees  lore 
erf  tike  pktuneqnet,  and  redundance  of  undisciplined, 

tDiafisaiioB,  flaming  itself  away  in  wild  and  rich  traceries, 
aad  crowded  bosses  of  grotesque  figure  sculpture 

flam©.  A  sweetheart.  "An  old 
flame,"  a  quondam  sweetheart.  In 
Latin,  flamma  is  used  for  love,  and  so  is 
feu  in  French.  Ardeo,  to  burn  like  fire, 
is  also  applied  to  the  passion  of  love  ; 
hence,  Virgil  (JBcL  li,  1),  Cory  don 
ardebdt  Alex%n ;  and  Horace  (Epod* 
3uv»  9),  Arsvt  Anacreon  BatJiyllo. 

Flaming.  Superb,  captivating,  os- 
tentatious. The  Fr.  ftambant,  origin- 
ally applied  to  those  persons  who 
dressed  themselves  in  rich  dresses 
"  flaming "  with  gold  and  silver 
thread. 

Fla'mtng  swords.  Swords  with  a 
wavy  or  flamboyant  edge,  used  now 
only  for  state  purposes.  The  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  carried  swords  of  this  sort, 
and  they  were  worn  in  our  country  till 
the  accession  of  William  III. 

Flammlan  Way.  The  great  north- 
ern road  of  ancient  Italy,  constructed 
by  O.  Maminlus  in  B.C.  220.  Ifc  led 
from  the  Flaminian  gate  of  Borne  to 
Antninium  (Bimini). 

Flanders1  Babies.  Cheap  wooden 
jointed  dolls  common  in  the  early  19th 
century. 

Flanders'  Mare,  The.  So  Henry 
VIII  called  Anne  of  Cleves,  his 
fourth  wife  whom  he  married  in 
January,  1540,  and  divorced  in  July  of 
the  same  year.  She  died  at  Chelsea 
in  1557. 

Flaneur  (Fr.).  A  lounger,  gossiper 
From  flaner,  to  saunter  about. 

Map-dragons.  An  old  name  for  our 
"  snap-dragon."  i.e.  raisins  soaked  in 


Flapper 


Flea 


spirit,  lighted,  and  floating  in  a  bowl 
of  spirituous  liquor.  Gallants  used  to 
drink  flap-dragons  to  the  health  of 
their  mistresses,  and  would  frequently 
have  lighted  candle-ends  floating  in 
the  liquor  to  heighten  the  effect. 
Hence : — 


He  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons.  —  SJufa- 
.  1  Henry  IV,  &,*>. 


Flapper.  A  colloquialism  for  a 
young  girl,  a  girl  not  yet  "  out  **  ; 
often  any  unmarried  girl  of  presentable 
manners  and  appearance  from  about 
sixteen  upwards.  A  young  wild  duck 
is  called  a  flapper,  but  the  girl  prob- 
ably gets  her  name  from  the  large  bow 
frequently  tied  to  her  hair,  which 
flaps  about  as  she  moves. 

Flare-up.  A  sudden  outburst  of 
anger;  a  rumpus  or  row.  Also  a 
banquet  or  jovial  treat,  with  reference 
to  the  dazzle  and  splendour  displayed. 

Flash*   Showy,  smart,  " 
as   a    flash    wedding,    a 
etc. 

Also  counterfeit,  sham,  fraudulent. 
Flash  nates  are  forged  notes  ;  a  flash 
man  is  a  thief  or  the  companion  of 
thieves. 

A  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  All  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing  ;  like  the 
attempt  to  discharge  a  gun  that  ends 
with  a  flash  in  the  lock-pan,  the  gun 
itself  "  hanging  fire." 

Flat.  One  who  is  not  sharp  ;  also 
a  self-contained  suite  of  rooms  on  one 
floor. 

Flat  as  a  flounder.  I  knocked  him 
down  flat  as  a  flounder.  A  flounder  is 
one  of  the  flat-fish. 

Flat  as  a  pancake.  Quite  flat.  A 
pancake  is  a  ff"*>  flat  cake,  fried  In  a 
pan. 

Flat  race.  A  race  on  the  "  flat  "  or 
level  ground  without  obstacles,  as 
opposed  to  a  steeplechase,  or  "  over 
the  sticks." 

He  is  a  regular  fat-fish.  A  dull, 
stupid  fellow,  not  up  to  anything. 
The  play  is  upon  fled  (stupid),  and  such 
fish  as  plaice,  dabs,  and  soles. 

The  sharps  and  the  flats.  The  rooks 
and  the  pigeons,  cheats  and  their 
victims. 

Flatterer.  Vitellius  (15-69),  Roman 
Emperor  for  a  short  while  in  69.  He 
was  a  sycophant  of  Nero's,  and  his 
name  became  a  synonym  for  a  flat- 
terer (Tacifcis,  Ann.,  vi,  32). 

When  flatterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  to 
ditater.  Flattery  is  so  pernicious,  so 
fills  the  heart  with  pride  and  conceit, 
BO  perverts  the  judgment  and  disturbs 
the  balance  of  the  mind,  that  Satan 
could  do  no  greater  mischief, 


so  he  goes  to  dinner  and  leaves  the 
leaven  of  wickedness  to  operate  its 
own  mischief. 

Porteus,  there  1*  a  proverb  thott  shonldat  read  * 
"  When  flatterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  to  dinner  " 
P*er  Pindar,  XU  A&*trori. 

Flay  a  Fox,  To.    To  vomit. 

At  the  time  at  the  paroxysm  be  used  to  flay  *  fox  by 
way  o*  antidote.— Jfefefefe  Poatafrwf ,  IT,  44. 

Flea.  A  flea's  jump.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  if  a  man,  in  proportion 
to  his  weight,  could  jump  as  high  as  a 
flea,*  he  could  clear  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral with  ease. 

Aristoph'anSs,  in  the  Clouds,  says 
that  Socrates  and  Clta&'rephon  tried  to 
measure  how  many  times  its  own 
length  a  flea  jumped.  They  took  in 
wax  the  size  of  a  flea's  foot ;  then,  on 
the  principle  of  ex  pede  Herculem,  cal- 
culated the  length  of  its  body.  Having 
found  this,  and  measured  the  distance 
of  the  flea's  jump  from  the  hand  of 
Socrates  to  Chferephon,  the  knotty 
problem  was  resolved  by  simple  multi- 
plication. 

A  mere  flea-bite.  A  thing  of  no 
moment.  Disraeli  spoke  of  the  na- 
tional debt  as  a  mere  flea-bite ;  and 
it  undoubtedly  toos,  compared  with 
what  it  has  been  since  the  Great 
War! 

Great  fleas  have  little  fleas.  No 
matter  what  our  station  in  life,  we  all 
have  some  "  hangers  on." 

Hobbes  cjearly  proves  that  every  creature 

Lives  In  *  state  of  war  by  natore ; 

So  natarattsts  observe  a  flea 

Has  smaller  fieas  that  on.  Mm  prey, 

And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 

And  so  proceed  ad  vtflniium. 

Stnfl    Poetry  ,  a  Rhaptody. 

Another  version,  quoted  by  Augus- 
tus de  Morgan  in  his  Budget  of  Para- 
doxes (1872),  runs: — 

Great  fieas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em, 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinUum. 
And  the  great  fleas  themselves  in  turn  have  greater  fieas 

to  go  on, 
Wblfe  these  again  have  greater  still,  and  greater  stffl,  and 

SOOBL 

Sent  off  tvith  a  flea  in  his  ear*  Per- 
emptorily. A  dog  which  has  a  flea  in 
the  ear  is  very  restless,  and  runs  of!  in 
terror  and  distress. 

The  phrase  is  quite  an  old  one,  and 
dates  from  at  least  the  15th  century 
in  English,  and  earlier  in  French.  It 
is  found  in  Heywood's  Proverbs, 
Nash's  Pierce  Penttesse,  Skoggin's 
Jests,  etc. 

Ferardo  .  .  .  whispering  FhUantos  In  th«  ear  (who 
stood  as  though  he  had  a  flea  hi  Ms  ear),  desired  Mm  to 
keep  sHenoe.— Itfjt  Zvp*u*t  (1578), 

Here  the  phrase  implies  that  vexa- 
tious news  has  been  heard ;  and  in 
Deloney's  Gentle  Crap  (1597)  we  have 
a  similar  instance,  where  a  servant 
,  away  shaking  his  head  "  lika  one 
at  hath  a  flea  in  his  eare," 
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Flecknoc 


Fleur-de-lis 


®,  RIclteitL  An  Irish  priest 
who  printed  a  h<«t  of  poems,  letters, 
and  travels,  and  died  about  1078.  As 
&  poet,  hid  natxus  like  the  names  of 
MjeviflH  and  Bavins  among  the 
Romans,  is  proverbial  for  vileness. 
0rytien  lie  — 


Utecwili  *l!  ft*  of  st 

Fleeced.    Chested  of  one's  money; 
&  sheep. 

Fleet  Book  Evidence.    No  evidence 
at  all.     The  of  the  Old^  Fleet 

ttofc  admissible  as  evidence 
to  prove  a 

fleet  Hawiaf  es.    Clandestine  mar- 

at  one  time  performed  without 

or  by  needy  chaplains* 

m  Pl«*t  Prison,  London.    As  many  as 

thirty  a  day  were  some- 

in   this   disgraceful! 

;    and  Malcolm  tells  us  that 

2,it&A    were    wgiRtet^d    in    the    four 

months  ending  "with  February  12th. 

1703*  declared  null 

and  void  in  1774.    ne  of  ffm 

by  Bice,  contains  a 

aceoaat  of  the  evito  connected 

with  Pieefc  C7jp.  £i6frfi€t  of 

the  LIBERTY. 

Fleet  Street    (London).     Now  syn- 

onymous with  journalism  and  news- 

FJte^i  Street          a  famous 

ecnturie?  before  the  first 

published  there  at  the 

<*!ne«*  of  the  iStlt  century.    It  takes  its 

from    the    old    Fleet    Eiver, 

which  from   Hampstead  through 

Hor  Hey  -  in  -  the  -  Hole    to     Saffron 

Hill,  where  it  joined  the  Hole 

Bourne  JEToZbom),  flowing  on 

with  it  under  wh-afc  is  now  Farringdon 

and  Naw  Street  to  fall 

into  the  Thanuee  at  Blaekfriars.     It 

for  eo*i-boate*  etc.,  as 

lav  **  Holbom  Bridge  (jaear  the  pre- 

Viaduct  )v  but  latterly  became  so 

in  1704  It  was  arched  over, 

it  !»  now  as  a  sewer. 

tJ»  time*  Fleet  Street 

hcwDt  celebrated  for  its  ta.Tems  ;  it 

to  stwtcM  from  Ludgafce,  at  the 

of  Old  Baiioy*  to  the  Savoy,  and 

&  (the  Fleet  Bndg-e) 

the  rfv«  at  the  laodern  Lud- 

Ciwos. 

Flemish  Awomit.    A  9um  lew  than 

ezptcted.    la  Antwerp  accounts 

kept  in  llvre**  «rf«,  and  pence; 

b-ttfc  the  liwe  or  pound  was  only  12s.  ; 

^aei*»  »n  account  of  100  liYres  Fiem- 

lifct  worth  £SO  onl>%  iastead  of 

£U!0,  to  tbo  Baglisfi  creditor. 

Flexnlsli  Sehool.    A  sciiool  of  paint- 

Ip^  fetftbllsEi«d  by  the  brothers  Van 


Eyck,  in  the  15th  century.    The  chief 

early  masters  were  Hemlmg,  Weyden, 
Mateys,  and  Mabuse.  Of  the  second 
pciiod,  Bubens  and  Vandyck,  Sny- 
ders,  and  the  younger  Temers. 

Flesh  and  Blood.    Human  nature. 

B«»e  aa€  SMa»  two  mUte  tMn, 
WouM  rtwre  n«  all,  or  near  it  » 

Bat  be  It  known  to  SMn  and  Bone 
That  FMh  Mid  Blood  can't  bear  Ik 

Js*»  jBynm,    Mpiftram  oit  Two  MonopolU  s 


Mesfe-pots.  Sighing  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  Bgypt  HaJikering  for  good  things 
no  longer  at  your  command.  The 
children  of  Israel  said  they  wished 
they  had  died  "  when  they  sat  by  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt"  (Exod.  xvi.  3) 
rather  than  embark  on  their  long 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

Fleshed.  He  fleshed  hw  sword.  Used 
it  for  the  first  time.  Men  fleshed  in 
cruelty  —  Le.  initiated  or  used  to  it.  A 
sportsman's  expression.  A  sportsman 
allows  a  young  dog  or  hawk  to  have 
the  first  game  it  catches  for  its  own 
eating,  thus  at  the  same  time  reward- 
ing it  and  encouraging  its  taste  for 
blood.  This  **  flesh  "  is  the  first  it  has 
tasted,  and  fleshing  its  tooth  thus 
gives  the  creature  a  craving  for  simi- 
lar food.  _  _  _  . 

The  ivild  dog 

Stall  flesh,  his  tooth,  on  every  innocent 

ai>9    2  Hmry  IT,  iv,  5 


Fleshly  School,  The.  In  the  Con- 
temporary  Remm$  for  October,  1871, 
Bobert  Buchanan  published  a  violent 
attack  on  the  poetry  and  literary 
methods  of  Swinburne,  Hossetti, 
Morris,  O'Shaughnessy,  John  Payne, 
and  one  or  two  others  under  the  head- 
ing The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry*  and 
over  the  signature  '*  Thomas  Halt- 
land."  The  incident  created  a  big 
literary  sensation  ;  Buchanan  at  first 
denied  the  authorship  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  admit  it,  and  some  years 
later  was  reconciled  to  Bossetbi,  his 
chief  victim.  Swinburne's  very  tren- 
chant reply  is  to  be  found  in  his  Under 
th®  Microscope  (1872). 

Fle'ta.  An  anonymous  treatise 
on  the  common  law  of  England, 
written  in  the  13th  century  by  an 
unknown  author  while  a  prisoner  in 
the  Fleet. 

Fleur-de-lis,  -lys,  or  -luce  (Fr.  lily- 
flower).  The  name  of  several  varie- 
ties of  ins,  and  also  of  the 
heraldic  lilv,  which  is  here 
shown  and  which  was  borne 
as  a  charge  on  the  old  French 
royal  coat-of-arms. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  VII  (1137-80) 
the  national  standard  was  thickly 
charged  witk  floweus.  In,  1365  the 


Flibbertigibbet 


Flora's  Dial 


number  was  reduced  by  Charles  VI 
to  three  (the  mystical  church  num- 
ber). Ouillim,  in  his  Dw- 
pfay  ofHeraldrif,  1611,  says 
the  device  is  "  Three  toads 
erect,  saltant  "  ;  in  allusion 
to  which  Nostrada'mus,  in 
the  16th  century,  calls  Frenchmen 
crapauds.  The  -fleur-de-lis  was  chosen  by 
Fl&vio  Gio'ja  to  mark  the  north  point  of 
the  compass,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  who  was  of  French 
descent.  Gioja  was  an  early  14th  cen- 
tury Italian  navigator  to  whom  has 
been  (incorrectly)  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass  (q.v.)~ 

Flibbertigibbet.  One  of  the  five 
fiends  that  possessed  "  poor  Tom  "  in 
King  Lear.  Shakespeare  got  the  name 
from  Harsnet's  Declaration  of  Egre- 
gious Popish  Impostures  (1603),  where 
we  are  tiold  of  forty  fiends  which  the 
Jesuits  cast  out,  and  among  the  num- 
ber was  "  Fliberdigibet,"  a  name  which 
had  previously  been  used  by  Latimer 
and  others  for  a  mischievous  gossip. 
Shakespeare  says  he  "  is  the  fiend  of 
mopping  and  mowing,  who  possesses 
chambermaids  and  waiting  women  " 
(Lear,  iv)  ;  and,  again,  that  he  "  be- 
gins at  curfew  and  walks  till  the  first 
cock,"  where  he  seems  to  identify  him 
with  the  will  o'  the  wisp,  giving  men 
pins  and  needles,  squint  eyes,  hare- 
lips, and  so  on  (Lear,  iii,  4).  Else- 
where the  name  is  apparently  a  syno- 
nym for  Puck.  Cp*  OBDIOUT. 

Flies.    See 


Fling.  I  must  "have  a  fling  at  .  .  , 
Throw  a  stone  at  something.  To  at- 
tack with  words,  especially  sarcastic- 
ally. To  make  a  haphazard  venture. 
Allusion  is  to  hurling  stones  from 
slings. 

To  -fling  oneself  at  someone**  head. 
Said  of  a  woman  who  makes  desperate 
love  to  a  man,  angling  obviously  to 
catch  him  for  a  husband. 

"Ooxoomfe?"  said  Laace  ;  "why,  'tw  tat  last 
night  the  wlwle  family  B»V  hsr  ...  ffing>  herself  at 
ray  head."—  Scott  •  Peverfl  oftke  Pact,  ch.  viL 

To  have  Ms  fling.  To  live  on  the 
loose  for  a  time  ;  to  sow  his  wild  oats. 
The  Scots  have  a  proverb: 

Let  1dm  tak*  Us  fltog  and  fiad  oot  his  aln  wedrt  (wdfcfct) 

meaning,  give  hi«*  a  free  hand  and 
he'll  soon  find  his  level. 

rant.    To  skin  a  flint.    See  SKIN. 

Flipper*  Tip  us  your  flipper.  Give 
me  your  hand.  A  nipper  is  the  paddle 
of  a  turtle.  "  Fin  "  is  used  in  the  same 
way—  -$p  us  yowr  $n. 

FBrt*     A  coquette.     The  word  is 
from  the  verb  flirt,  as,   "ta  flirt  a 
**«.  to  open  it,  or  wave  it,  with 


a  sharp,  sudden  motion.  The  fan  be- 
ing used  for  coquetting,  those  who 
coquetted  were  called  "flirts."  In 
Dr.  Johnson's  day  a  flirt,  according  to 
his  Dictionary ,  was  **  a  pert  hussey  "  ; 
and  he  gives  an  account  of  one  in  No. 
84  of  The  Rambler,  which,  m  some  few 
particulars,  resembles  the  modern 
article. 

Fllttennouse.  A  bat  (cp.  Ger.  fleder- 
maus}.  An  earlier  name  was  flinder 
mouse. 

Then  came  .  .  the  flyndermow*  and  th«  wexel 
and  tlwsr  cam  moo  than  xz  whfcbe  volde  not  have  oomen 
yf  the  fooce  had  lorte  the  todd—Gaxto*  <  Reynard  Uu 
foe,  xH. 

Floaters  (Stock  Exchange  term). 
Exchequer  bills  and  other  unfunded 
stock.  A  new  issue  of  capital,  a  new 
loan  or  company  is  said  to  be  floated 
when  it  is  placed  on  the  market. 

Floating  Academy.  The  hulks ;  a 
convict  ship. 

Flogged  by  deputy.  See  WHIPPING 
BOY. 

Flogging  a  dead  horse.    See  HORSE. 

Floor.  I  floored  Mm.  Knocked  him 
down  on  the  floor  ;  hence  figuratively, 
to  overcome,  beat,  or  surpass.  Thus, 
we  say  at  an  examination,  "  I  floored 
that  paper,"  i.e.  answered  every  ques- 
tion on  it ;  "I  floored  that  problem  " 
— did  it  perfectly,  or  made  myself 
master  of  it.  Similarly,  That  was  a 
floorer,  that  blow  knocked  him  to  the 
floor  ;  or  that  paper  or  question  was  a 
floorer,  meaning  it  was  too  hard  to  be 
mastered. 

Flora.  Flowers  generally  ;  all  the 
vegetable  productions  of  a  country  or 
of  a  geological  period,  as  the  flora  of 
England,  the  flora  of  tfa  coal  period. 
Cp.  FAUNA.  Flora  was  the  Boman 
goddess  of  flowers 

Another  Flow,  tiwte,  of  bo&er  hues, 
*™<  richer  *w«ets  beyond  oar  g 


Metropolis  of  flora.  Aranjuez,  in 
Spain,  is  so  called,  from  its  many 
beautiful  gardens. 

Flora's  Dial.  A  fanciful  or  imagi- 
nary dial  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
flowers  which  open  or  close  at  stated 
hours. 

I.  Dial  of  flowers  which  open  at 
approximately  the  time  given — 

(a)  The  first  twelve  hours. 

1  (Setm&Miia*  8<*aUU*Ue  dot**) 

2.  Tdtov  «o*t>beard. 

3.  Common  Ox-toagn*. 

4.  Hawk  weed:  L«te-flo*ering  Daade&oa ,   and  WM 

Naked-stattal    Pappy  r    «ad 


7     WWte  WfcterfUy:    G*rden  Lefctoce* 
Marigold. 


Florentine  Diamond 


Flotsam  and  Jetsam 


II 

Nf^su    le* 


(&}  Th*»  second  twelve  hours. 


f  jPwyKf  rio**'*  > 


i  FJiwte  %  wtowerf  > 


f  P«wjn/  «* 

ay-My  1 


*•>  Day-My 

9»    *  ffpwom 

Id     Pwjrp>  Bi&Iwewl 
1!      Night»HQ«iDlaK  C&teh-Sf 

1 

II.  Dial  of  flowers  that  close  at  the 
approximate  hours  — 

(a)  The  first  twelve  hours. 
i 

ti.  <  rttSrw  flcrf  j  ®p«wr  > 


4  CffiM  thteet-ry  ! 

f  fmnrf  f 

f  dfwstof  datVwwr  o 

7,  Cat;  -M 


9, 
I*1 

II  BtAJT  ifc  d"« 

•\CTIU 

(fr)  The  second  twelve  homro. 

1  "    Red  fr  Fr'EJ«fOW  Bale. 

«     iPmpl^  Raaadw^ft, 

3  m-  ild 


MT 
7 

^  D»y  «Cf  iBd  WI'I 

9    t%mwifBJta  tema"*  modi  c 

Iff*     ikJiBBWB,  NfSttle-WCMt* 

U 

MAtnr  mi 

H0r©Etti»  Diamond.     One  of  ihe 
and  fw»oiai    diamonds    in   the 
world,  welfMug  138  carats.  It  formed 
of  the  Austrian  Crown  Jewels, 
previously  toeloiMped  to  Chariest, 
Bute  of  Borgundy.   TOtdition  relates 
that  It  plck«  lap  by  a  peasant 

for 


B,St.  Patron  saint  of  Poland  ; 

be  martyred  bj  "being  drowned 

in          Buns,  £0mh»  about  230. 

He  is         tht  patron  of  mercers,  hav- 
lUnumf  of  the  same  craft, 

H0rfm'nl.    A  sect  of  heretics  of  the 

century  »    a    branch    of    the 

ValentioiaiHt  led  bj  MorinBS,  a  priest 

at  Borne.   They  naaintmmed  that  God 

fa  the  author  of  evil*  and  tanght  the 

Gnostic  doctrine  of  two  principles. 

Fteria    Architecture.       The    later 

of  the  pointed  st^ie  in  England 

1480-1537),   often  called   the 

Tad©r9     ttmarkable     for    its    florid 

or  profusion  of  ornament. 
Worite,     In  1512  Ponce  de  Leon 
from  France  to  the  West  in 
of  "  the  Fountain  of  Youth." 


He  first  saw  land  on  Easter  Day*  which 
was  then  popularly  called  in  Spain 
pmcua  -ftorida,  Howery  Easter,  and  on 
that  account  called  the  new  possession 
'*  Florida." 

FlorlmeL  A  character  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Qmene  typifying  the  complete 
charm  of  womanhood.  She  was  fair 
and  chaste  ;  her  love  for  Marinell  was 
not  returned  until  after  much  tribula- 
tion and  her  seizure  by  Proteus  and 
imprisonment  in  a  submarine  cell. 
She  was  the  possessor  of  the  Cestus 
(q  t?  )  of  Venus,  the  prize  of  a  tourna- 
ment in  which  Sir  Salgrane  and 
several  others  took  part,  which,  could 
be  worn  only  by  the  chaste,  and  when 
the  False  Flonmel  (who  had  been 
made  oat  of  wax  by  a  witch  to  simu- 
late the  true  one)  tried  to  put  it  on  she 
melted  away 

St.  Amaad  hod  long  since  in  bitterness  repented  of  a 
transient  iafatuatioa,  had  long  since  distinguished  the 
true  Bortmael  from  the  false  —  I^tton.  Pilgrims  of  the 


Florin.  An  English  silver  coin  re- 
presenting 2s.,  or  the  tenth  of  a  sove- 
reign, first  issued  in  1849.  Camden 
informs  us  that  Edward  III  issued 
gold  florins  worth  6s.,  in  1337.  The 
word  is  generally  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  Florence  ;  but  as  the  coin 
had  a  lily  on  one  side,  probably  it  is 
connected  with  the  Lat.  flos,  a  flower. 
Cp.  GBACBUESS  FLORIN. 

Florisan'do.  One  of  the  knights  in 
the  Spanish  version  of  Am'actis  of 
Gtoul  (g.v.),  whose  exploits  and  adven- 
tures are  recounted  in  the  6th  and 
following  books. 

Florlsel  ot  Nice'a.  A  knight  whose 
exploits  and  adventures  form  a  sup- 
plemental part  of  the  Spanish  version 
of  Am'adw  of  Gaul  (#.v.). 

Florlsmart.  One  of  Charlemagne's 
paladins,  and  the  bosom  friend  of 
Koland. 

Flarlzel.  George  IV,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  corresponded  under  this 
name  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  actress, 
generally  known  as  Perdita,  that  being 
the  character  in  which  she  first  at- 
tracted the  prince's  attention.  The 
names,  of  course,  come  from  Shake- 
speare's Wmter's  Tale.  Florizel  was 
a  Prince  of  Bohemia,  and  our  royal 
George  was  certainly  a  Bohemian 
Prince. 

In  Beaconsfield's  Endymion  (1880) 
Prince  Florissel  is  meant  for  Napoleon 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam.  Wreckage 
found  in  the  sea  or  on  the  shore. 
"  Flotsam,"  goods  found  floating  on 
the  sea  ;  "  jetsam,"  things  thrown  out 
of  a  ship  to  lighten  it.  (O.Fr.  floter,  to 
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Flower  of  Chivalry 


Flunkey 


float ;  FT.  jeter,  to  throw  out.)  Cp. 
LAGAN. 

Flower  of  Chivalry.  A  name  given 
to  several  knights  of  spotless  reputa- 
tion, e.g.' — 

SIP  William  Douglas,  Knight  of 
Liddesdale  (slain  1353). 

Bayard  (le  chevalier  sans  pewr  et  sans 
reproche)  (H75  P-1524). 

So:  Philip  Sidney  (1554-86). 

Flower  of  Kingk  (Lat.  Flos  regum). 
King  Arthur  was  so  called  by  John  of 
Exeter,  who  was  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  died  1263. 

Flowers  and  Trees. 

(1)  Dedicated  to  heathen  gods: 


!he  Cornel  cherry-tree  to  Apollo 

Cypress 

Plato. 

Dittany 

The  Moon. 

Laurel 

Apollo 

y^gnTudr 

Juno. 
Pluto, 

Myrtle 

Venus. 

Nardsixw 

Ceres. 

Oak 

Jupiter 

Olive 

Minerva. 

Poppy 

Ceres. 

Vine 

Bacchus. 

(2)  Dedicated  to  saints: 


Crams 

Daisy 

Herb  Chrlstophe 

Lady's-amock 

Rose 

fit.  John's-wort 


ioSt  Augustine  of  England, 
„  St.  Valentine. 
„  Edward  the  Confeesor, 

,  St.  Marg&ret. 
„  St.  Christopher 
„  The  Virgin  Mary. 
„  Mary  Magdalene. 

,  St.  John. 


St.  Baraaby's  ThMle  ..  St.  Barnabas. 

(3)  National  emblems  5 


Leek  emblem  of  Wales 

Lily  (Fltur-de-lv*)  France, 

„  (QiffUo  MOMO) 

„  whtte 

»r  red 
linden 


Pomegranate 
Bose 

red,  Lancastrians 


Thlstte 
Violet 
Sugar  Maple 


emblem  of  Ireland. 


(4)  Symbols: 


Box 
Cedars 
Corn-ear* 
Dates 

SST 


Florence. 

toe  QhlbelHne  badge. 

badge  of  the  Guelphs. 

Prussia. 


tspam. 

<Bhrvg'T«Ti^ 

white*  Yorkists. 


Scotland. 

ABv*M  «jnT  JTaooleon. 

Canada.          ^^ 


thefatthfuL 

the  Holy  Communion. 

the  faithful. 

tote  Is  my  Wood 

the  resurrection 

purity 
peace. 


victory 
incotraptlon 

Vme  Christ  our  Life. 

Yew 
N.B  — Th«  laurel,  oak,  oflve,  myrtle,  rosemary,  cypress, 

gaxi  arr^aryrvEh  ^re  all  fttnereal  plants. 

Flowers  in  Christian  Traditions. 
Many  plants  and  flowers,  such  as  the 
aspen,  elder,  passion-flower,  etc.,  play 
their  part  in  Christian  tradition.  See 
the  names,  also  CHKISTIAN  TRADITIONS. 

The  following  are  said  to  owe  their 


stained  blossoms  to  the  blood  which 

trickled  from  the  cross:  — 

The  red  anemone  ;  the  arum  ;  the  pur- 
pie  orchis;  the  crimson-spotted 
leaves  of  the  roodselken  (a  French 
tradition)  ;  the  spotted  persi- 
caria,  snake-weed- 

Flowery  Kingdom,  The.  China  ;  a 
translation  of  the  Chinese  Hwa-kwo. 

Flowing  Philosophers.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  followers  of 
Heraclitus,  one  of  whose  fundamental 
tenets  was  that  all  things  are  in  a 
constant  flux  of  becoming  and  perish- 
ing. 

Fluellen.  A  Welsh  captain  and 
great  pedant  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 
V\  who,  amongst  other  learned  quid- 
dities, attempted  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  Henry  V  and  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  but  when  he  had  said  that  one 
was  born  at  Monmouth  and  the  other 
at  Macedon,  both  beginning  with  the 
same  letter,  and  that  there  was  a 
river  in  both  cities,  he  had  exhausted 
hip  parallelisms. 

TTfa  nftTftftffl  fg(  in  aH  essential  drcftTtwtfaM]r"Tff)  as  In- 
correct as  that  which  FhteOen  drew  between 
and  Monmotrth.—  i 


Fluke.  A  lucky  chance,  a  stroke  or 
action  that  accidentally  meets  with 
success,  as  in  billiards  when  one  plays 
for  one  thing  and  gets  another.  Hence 
an  advantage  gained  by  luck  more 
than  by  skill  or  judgment. 

Flummery*  Flattering  nonsense, 
palaver.  In  Wales  it  is  a  food  made 
of  oatmeal  steeped  in  water  and  kept 
till  it  has  become  sour.  In  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  it  is  the  prepared 
skin  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  honey, 
ale,  or  milk  ;  pap  ;  blanc-mange. 
(Welsh,  Uymry,  wash-brew,  from  llym, 
sour  or  sharp.) 

You  came  .  .  .  frith  your  red  coots  and  flashing 
bottom  .  .  .  and  her  head  got  tamed  with  your 
flummery.—  FT.  &  Simmt  :  Th*  Partisan*,  ch.  xxix  0885). 

Flummux,  To.  To  bamboozle  ;  to 
deceive  ;  to  be  in  a  quandary.  "  I 
am  regularly  flummuxed  "  —  i.e. 
plexed.  It  is  probably  the  Old  " 
fish  provincial  word  fwrnmocks, 
maul  or  mangle,  or  fummoclc,  bewil- 
derment, also  untidiness  or  an  un- 
tidy person. 

For  the  privates,  the  sergeants,  and  'spectots, 

fihe  flummoxed  them  all  to  a  coon. 
<7.  B,  Sims  ;  MoU  Jarvit  ;  Dagojtet  JBaBad*  (1879) 

The  mark  O  set  on  a  street,  gate- 
post, house,  etc.,  as  a  warning  to 
fellow-vagabonds  not  to  go  near,  for 
fear  of  being  given  in  charge,  is  known 
among  the  fraternity  as  a  flumrawc. 

Flunkey.  A  male  livery  servant,  a 
footman,  lackey.  The  word  usually 
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Flash 


Fly-by-night 


a  contemptuous  implication  and 
suggests  SBobbery  and  toadyism  ; 
hence  flttntveydom,  fiunkeyish,  etc.s 
pertaining  to  toadies.  Probably  a 
ycottifeh  form  of  flanker^  ^.e,  one  who 
runs  at  the  *iide  (of  carnages,  etc.). 
Cp.  Fr.  flamquer,  to  run  at  the  side  of. 

Flttsfe.  In  cards.,  a  whole  hand  of 
one  salt,  as  a  **  flush  of  clubs/1  a 
"  flash  of  hearts,"  etc. 

jpfufft  of  money.  Full  of  money. 
Similarly  «  "flush  of  wafer  means  a 
sudden  and  full  How  of  water  (Lot. 
jf«x-tis). 

Flute.  The  Magic  Fltde,  an  opera 
by  Momrt  (Die  ZambfrflSte).  The 
**  flute  "  ww  bestowed  by  the  powers 
of  darknen*,  and  had  the  power 

of  inspiring  love.  Unless  purified  the 
love  was  only  lust,  but,  being  purified 
by  the  Powers  of  Light,  it  subserved 
t£0  holiest  purpose.  Tamino  and 
Paniina  are  guided  by  it  through,  all 
worldly  to  the  knowledge  of 

Tratl. 


Flutter  the  TtovwQtm,  To,    To  dis- 
turb tbe  equanimity  of  a  society.  The 
occurs  in  CortoZaiiu*  (v,  6). 

Tfef  is  favour  of  a  geaeial  school 

«t  law  tte«  4ov©ewl«j  «f  tfc*  Iws  «f  Opart.  — 

JftMfMHlfr  CM«rf  (Ww  .  fr.  77»). 

Flf  (plnrml  Ar*)-  A  hackney  coach, 
a  cab.  A  contraction.  of  Ply-by^night^ 
as  sefl*tt  eWres  oa  wheels  used  to  be 
culled  in  tlife  regency.  These  **  Fly-by- 
mglitSs**  »»ifeoni*ed  greatly  by  George, 
Pn&ce  i>i  Waifs,  »nd  Ms  boon  cpm- 
I>ttji0n»?  during  their  wild  night 
pranks  at  Bifehtoa,  were  invented 
1809  by  John  Butchers  a  carpenter  of 
Jew  Street. 

IB  ite  we          &  fly,  «  Esf  Ibli  ten  for  an 

vtiitefc,,  aai  4w«  ip  to  the 
Sitolster'ii  "—  JftMrtAonw.  O1*-  OM  JT«ww  CH|pia»f«  to 
OM  p»  171X 

Fly*    An  insect  (ptura!  Jh&).     For 

the  theatrical          «ee  FI.YMAN. 

It  Is  tl»t  no  fly  was  ever  seen 
in  iSolomoa*s  tempi©  ;  and  according 
to  all  flies  shail 

pet  iah  0nef  and  that  is  the  bee- 

fly. 

ff&d  or  feni  o/  flif«.  In  the  tem- 
pi© of  Actium  the  Greeks  used  auanu- 
to  sacrifice  an  ox  to  Zeus,  who, 
In  this  capacity,  was  snrnaaned  Apo- 
myioe,  the  *vert»r  of  fliee.  Kiny  tells 
t»  tluit  at  Borne  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 

V*c?feop»  and  the  Syrwais  offered  sacri- 
fice to  fee  same  tiny  tormentors.    See 


, 

in  amber*    See  AMBEE. 
r  a  ^y  eiislawar.     A  **  knowing 
r     a  person   who  is  veffy  wide- 
**  up  to  BxmfC." 


iVo  flying  wtfhovt  wings.  Nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  proper  means, 

ffiae  pecans  voJ*'re  It&ud  fadle  eat  —  Plautus 

On  the  fly.    On  the  spree. 

The  eagle  doesn't  hawk  at  flies.    See 

AQUILA. 

The  fly  w  the  <nntment.  The  trifling 
cause  that  spoils  everything  ,  a 
biblical  phrase 

Bead  files  cause  the  otatment  of  the  apothecary  to  send 
forth  a.  »tintang  sawor  ,  BO  do-tti  &  little  folly  him  ttiat 
is  ia  romtatliott  for  wWom  and  honour  —  Ecclts.  x,  1 

The  fly  on  the  coach-wheel.  One  who 
fancies  himself  of  mighty  importance, 
but  who  is  in  reality  of  none  at 
all.  The  allusion  is  to  JSsop's  fable 
of  a  fly  sitting  on  a  chariot-wheel 
and  saying,  "  See  what  a  dust  I 
make  !  "  See  also  La  Fontaine's  Fables, 
vii,  9 

There  are  no  flies  on  him  He's  all 
right  ,  he's  very  alert  ;  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  trusting  him,  he  won't  let 
you  down. 

To  come  off  with  flying  colours.  See 
CoLOtras. 

To  crush  a  fly  on  a  wheel.  To  make 
a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill  ;  in  allusion 
to  the  absurdity  of  taking  a  wheel  used 
for  torturing  criminals  and  heretics  for 
killing  a  fly,  which  one  might  destroy 
with  a  flapper. 

To  fly  a  kde.     See  KITE. 

To  fly  in  one's  face.  To  get  into  a 
passion  with  a  person  ;  to  insult  ;  as 
a  hawk,  when  irritated,  flies  in  the 
face  of  its  master. 

To  fly  ^n  the  face  of  danger.  To 
run  in  a  foolhardy  manner  into  dan- 
ger, as  a  hen  flies  in  the  face  of  a  dog 
or  cat. 

To  fly  in  the  face  of  prowdence.  To 
act  rashly,  and  throw  away  good  op- 
portunities ;  to  court  danger. 

To  fly  out  at.  To  burst  or  break  into 
a  passion.  The  Latin,  involo  in  .  .  . 

Poor  choleric  Sir  Brian  would  fly  out  at  Ms  coachman, 
his  butler,  or  Ms  gamekeeper,  and  use  language 
•wMdht      .   .  from  any  other  master  would  have  brought 
about  a  prompt  resignation  —Good  Words,  1887 

To  rise  to  the  fly.  To  be  taken  in  by 
a  hoax,  as  a  fish  rises  to  the  angler's 
fly  and  is  caught. 

He  [the  professor]  rose  to  title  fly  with  a  charming  aim 
ifcity—  <3rwn*  AUm  The  Mysterious  Occurrence  in 


Fly-boy.  The  boy  in  a  printing- 
office  who  lifts  the  printed  sheets  off 
th©  press  ;  so  called  because  he 
catches  the  sheets  as  they  fly  from  the 
tympan  immediately  the  frisket  is 
opened. 

My-by-night.  One  who  defrauds 
his  creditors  by  decamping  at  night- 
tone  ;  also  the  early  name  of  a  sedan- 
chair,  and  later  a  horsed  vehicle 
(hence  FLY,  a  cab)  designed  in  1809 
for  speed. 
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Ply-flat 


Follow 


Fly-flat.  A  racing  man's  term  for 
a  punter  who  thinks  he  knows  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  turf,  but  doesn't. 

Flying  Dutchman.  A  legendary 
spectral  ship,  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
stormy  weather  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  considered  ominous  of  ill- 
luck.  Scott,  in  his  note  to  Rolceby,  ii. 
II,  says  she  was  originally  a  vessel 
laden  with  precious  metal,  but  a  hor- 
rible murder  having  been  committed 
aboard,  the  plague  broke  out  among 
the  crew,  and  no  port  would  allow  the 
vessel  to  enter.  The  ill-fated  ship  still 
wanders  about  like  a  ghost,  doomed 
to  be  sea-tossed,  but  never  more  to 
enioy  rest.  Captain  Marryat's  novel 
The  Phantom  Ship  (1839)  tells  of 
Philip  Vanderdecken's  successful  but 
disastrous  search  for  his  father,  the 
captain  of  the  Flying  Dutchman, 

Them,  'mid  the  w*r  ot  «e»  mud  sky, 
Top  wad  top-g*ll»nt  hofeted  high, 
PnB-Bpre»d  and  crowded  every  sail, 
The  DemoDrfiigate  braves  the  gale, 
And  weD  the  doomed  apectatora  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  wot. 

Scott    Jfobiy,  &,  11. 

Flyman.  In  theatrical  language, 
the  scene-shifter,  or  the  man  in  the 
"  flies,"  \.e.  the  gallery  over  the  pro- 
scenium where  the  curtains,  scenery, 
etc.  are  controlled. 

The  flyman's  plot.  The  list  of  all  the 
articles  required  by  the  flyman  in  the 
play  produced. 

Fo'e'sle.    See  POEECASTLE. 

Fogy  or  Fogey.  An  old  fogy.  Orig- 
inally an  old  military  pensioner  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation was  to  fire  the  guns,  or  assist 
in  quelling  street  riots  ;  now,  a  man 
of  advanced  years  and  somewhat  anti- 
quated ideas.  A  disrespectful  but 
good-humoured  description. 

What  hat  the  world  come  to  [«atd  Thackeray]  .  . 
when  two  broken-noted  old  togiev  Bke  you  and  me  aft 
talking  about  lore  to  each  other—  TroOop*  W.M 


Fo-hi.  A  kero  of  ancient  Chinese 
legend.  Hfo  mother,  MoyS,  was  walk- 
ing one  day  along  a  river  bank,  when 
she  became  suddenly  encircled  by  a 
rainbow,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years  gave  birth  to  Fo-hi.  During 
gestation  she  dreamed  that  she  was 
pregnant  with  a  white  elephant: 
hence,  according  to  some  accounts, 
the  honours  paid  to  this  beast  through- 
out the  Bast.  See  ELEPHANT. 

FoIL  That  which  sets  off  some- 
thing to  advantage.  The  allosioa  is 
to  the  metallic  leif  used  by  jewellers 
to  set  off  precious  stones.  (]fr.  /ntifc  ; 
Gr.  p&uBo&>  a  leak) 

Bb* 


fiery  off  indeed. 


Be  foiled  me.     He  outwitted  me. 

If  I  be  foiled,  there  to  but  one  aafajuned  who  oemiru 
gradotM.— Skaketptan.  At  you  1&*  It,  i,  2. 

To  run  a  foil.  To  puzzle  ;  to  lead 
astray.  The  track  of  game  is  called 
its  fml;  and  an  animal  hunted  will 
sometimes  run  back  over  the  same  foil 
in  order  to  mislead  its  pursuers. 

Polio.  Properly,  a  ream  or  sheet  in 
its  standard  size ;  but  when  used  of 
books  it  denotes  a  book  whose  sheets 
have  been  folded  once  only,  so  that 
each  sheet  makes  two  leaves  ;  hence, 
a  book  of  large  size.  Demy  folio  = 
11J  X  174  to.,  crown  folio  -  10  X  15 
in.,  and  so  forth.  It  is  from  the  Ital. 
un  libro  in  foglio,  through  the  FT.  in- 
foho. 

Folio  so-and-so,  in  mercantile  books, 
means  page  so-and-so,  and  sometimes 
the  two  pages  which  lie  exposed  at  the 
same  time,  one  containing  the  credit 
and  the  other  the  debit  of  one  and  the 
same  account  So  called  because 
ledgers,  etc.  are  made  in  folio. 

Printers  call  a  page  of  MS.  or  printed 
matter  a  folio  regardless  of  size. 

In  conveyances,  MSS ,  typewritten 
documents,  etc.  seventy-two  words, 
and  in  Parliamentary  proceedings 
ninety  words,  make  a  folio. 

Fofldand.    See  BOCKLAKD. 

Folk-lore.  The  study  or  knowledge 
of  the  superstitions,  mythology, 
legends,  customs,  traditions,  sayings, 
etc,,  of  a  people.  The  word  was  coined 
by  W.  J.  Thorns,  the  editor  of  the 
Afhen&um,  in  1846.  A  "  folklorist " 
is  one  who  is  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  these  matters. 

Folk-mote  (folk  meeting).  A  word 
used  in  England  before  the  Conquest 
for  what  we  now  call  a  county  or  even 
a  parish  meeting. 

Follow.  FoUow-my-leader.  A  parlour 
game  in  which  eacJu  player  must  ex- 
actly imitate  the  actions  of  the  leader. 
or  pay  a  forfeit. 

FoUoto  your  nose,  go  straight  on. 
He  followed  Ms  nose — ne  went  on  and 
on  without  any  discretion  or  thought 
of  consequences. 

He  who  follows  truth  too  closely  will 
have  dirt  iddked  %n  his  face.  Be  not  too 
strict  to  pry  into  abxise,  for  Odfam. 
verrfaa  p&rit;  Summum  jus  suprema 
est  injuria. 

To  follow  suit.  To  do  as  the  person 
before  you  has  done.  A  phrase  from 
card-playing. 

Trade  follows  the  flag.  Th«  $gg&$ 
your  empire  the  greater  will  be  your 
commercial  opportunities,  and  eom- 
sexjuently  your  trade.  An  impeJiaBsfcie 
saying  which  contains,  perhaps,  rat&ei 
more  than  half  a  truth. 
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Follower 


Fool 


Follower.    A  malr  fewretheart,  par- 
tiriilarly  servant-girls.     Mis- 

trt**xh   say   to    f**ntal«  acrvante,    "I 
allow    no   follow*  ra  "«—*.*.    I   do   not 
allow  men  to  com**  into  my  house  to 
51*11. 

j-  c+te  Bta*  »ivaat  maWs  hod  ffedr  of 

min--/    '  r 


Folly  .    A  fantastic  or  foolisMy  ex- 

travagant   country    seat*    built    for 

or   vainglory.       JP'iift*r'4 

Folly,  &  and  beautiful  house  in 

with    pleasure-gardens, 

bowling-gveen,  and   hothouses,    built 

by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six  clerks 

of   Chancery   and   a   Justice   of   the 

Peace,  is  an  historical  example.   Queen 

lodged   there  ;  m    1620    It 

w»5  acquired  by  the  Ear!  of  Devon- 

shire, and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 

D0Tons3bire  Square 

KtebVto  awtSe*,  and  Fteisert  folly, 

pteww,  uA  fl«j. 

jfrtew 

Fomi*  J.  /«§IfeHs  /0ntf  Here 

fonci  not  affectionate,  but 

,  from  the  obsolete  /<m,  to  aet  the 

fool,    to  foolish    (connected 

with        /Kn).  €haucer          the  word 

for  &  simpleton  (Beer***  rale, 

1S§)  ;  has  "  fond  desire,1' 

**  fond  wretch/*  **  fond  madwoman,** 

etc.,         the  well  known  :  — 

fcay,  4*  *B*  meek  m»  : 
I  MM  *  T  try  I  ««i  «U 

Feajwcons  ausl  «p  want*  aet  aa         more  er  law  » 

Awl*  to  <fa) 

I  taw  1  aa  s»t  ia  my 

Z*«r,  IF,  7 

Fons  et  Oitgo  (Lot*)*  The  primary 
«e.  jPa*  el  /ecu*,  the  instigator, 
Juno  the  /«a?  «!  /ocua  of  the 


or  F^mit.    A  complete  set  of 
of  the  body  and  face,  with 

All  the  points,  aceente,  figures,  frac- 
etc.,  that  ordinarily  occur 
in  books  and  jp*pe&&.    A  com- 

fount  |  whicii,  of  e0u»e,  includes 
275  pieces 

of  type*   not  including    tlie   special 
in  almanacs,  astro- 
works,  etc.    The 
i»  Fwmclis,  /citfe*  from  fmtdre  (to 
ot  C>*  TTPB;  I«nc»L 

rouiut    &oj>fwf»ai 
FAHNPBOME. 

to  Off  /on*.    Baptized.    The 
i»  employed  for  bap- 

(I*t.  /e»«s  /0Bf«t»»  a  fount.) 
POtttajra'feia.     KOW  called  Fuenter- 
fin  Lat.,  Fm$  my*i&u#)9  near  the 
Gull  of   Qa«'«ony.     Here,   according 
to  Charlemagne  aad  all  bk 

ehlf*lry  fell  by  the  tword  at  the  S&ra- 
Fwodj  romtwiwrs  say  that 
me          01  the  king's  army  l>eing  <mt 
Charlemagne  retuirned  and 


reTenged  their  death  by  a  complete 

victory. 

When  C'karletnagn®  with  all  his  peerage  f  dl 
By  F©ate.raMa      JhTCZton     Paradise  LoA,  i,  587 

Food.    .Fowl  /or  powder.     Soldiers  ; 

specially  raw  recruits  levied  in  times 

of  war. 

JYiftM    Tell  me,  Jwk,  whwe  fdlows  are  thme  that 

COB»  alter  » 
Frf    Ma®,  H«l,  miae- 
JVw«*     I  ^d  »®v«r  see  «roh  pltitM  rascals 
jT®!    Tut,  tat ,  good  enoof b  to  to*s  ,  food  for  powder, 
lot>4  for  powder ,  they'll  fill  a  pit  aa  well  as  better .  tosh, 
man,  Ewrtrf  mesa.,  mortal  mm. 

SkftketptMre     Henry  IV,  iv,  2 

The  food  of  the  gods.  See  AMBBOSIA, 
NECTAB. 

To  become  food  for  the  worms,  or  for 
the  fi$hm.  To  be  dead  and  buried,  or 
to  be  drowned. 

Fool.  We  have  many  old  phrases  in 
which  this  word  plays  the  chief  part ; 
among  those  which  need  no  explana- 
tion are  :  A  fool  and  hw  money  are 
mon  parted;  Fortune  favours  fools; 
To  fool  about  /  There's  no  fool  hke  an 
old  fool;  etc,  Others  that  may  be 
mentioned  are: — 

A  fool* 8  bolt  is  soon  shot  (Henry  V, 
ni,  7).  Simpletons  cannot  wait  for  the 
fit  and  proper  time,  but  waste  their 
resources  in  random  endeavours.  The 
allusion  is  to  bowmen  in  battle ;  the 
good  soldier  shot  with  a  purpose,  but 
the  foolish  soldier  at  random.  Cp. 

jPfW.  XXIX,   11. 

A  fool's  Paradise.  To  be  in  a  fool's 
paradise  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  content- 
ment or  happiness  that  rests  only  on 
unreal,  fanciful  foundations ;  to  be- 
here  and  behave  as  though  one  were 
in  better  circumstances  than  one  is. 
Cp.  Jjomus  FATTJORTJM. 

As  the  fool  thinks,  so  the  bell  clinks 
(Lat.  Quod  valde  vol'&mus  facile  cre'di- 
mus).  A  foolish  person  believes  what 
he  desires. 

Every  man  hath  a  fool  in  his 
sleeee*  No  one  is  always  wise ;  there 
is  something  of  the  fool  about  every- 
one. 

man  is  a  fool  or  h^s  own  phy- 
at  forty.  Said  by  Plutarch 
(Treatise  on  the  Preservation  of  Health) 
to  have  been  a  saying  of  Tiberius.  It 
implies  that  by  the  age  of  40  a  man 
ought  to  have  learnt  enough  about  his 
own  constitution  to  be  able  to  keep 
himself  in  health. 

The  If  east  of  Fools  A  Mnd  of  Satur- 
nalia, popular  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Its  chief  object  was  to  honour  the  ass 
on  which  our  Lord  made  His  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem.  This 
blasphemous  mummery  was  held  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  1). 
The  office  of  the  day  Was  chanted  in 
travesty,  then  a  procession  was  formed 
and  all  sorts  of  foolery  was  indulged 
in.  An  ass  was  an  essential  feature. 


Fools 


Foot 


and  from  time  to  time  the  whole  pro- 
cession imitated  braying,  especially  in 
the  place  of  "  Amen." 

The  wisest  fool  in  Christendom. 
James  I  was  so  called  by  Btenri  IV  of 
France,  who  learnt  the  phrase  of 
Sully. 

To  be  a  fool  for  one's  pazns.  To  have 
worked  ineffectively  ;  to  have  had  no 
reward  for  one's  labours. 

To  be  a  fool  to.  Not  to  come  up  to  ; 
to  be  very  inferior  to  ;  as,  "  bagatelle 
is  a  fool  to  billiards." 

To  fool  about  or  around.  To  play  the 
fool ;  to  hang  around  in  an  aimless 
way. 

To  fool  away  one's  time,  money,  etc. 
To  squander  it,  fritter  it  away. 

To  make  a  fool  of  one.  To  impose 
on  him,  mislead  him. 

Young  men  think  old  men  fools,  old 
men  know  young  men  are.  An  old  say- 
ing quoted  by  Camden  In  his  Rema^ns 
(ll05,  p.  228)  as  by  a  certain  Dr. 
Metcalfe.  It  occurs  also  in  Chapman's 
AU  Fools,  v,  h  (acted  1599). 

Court  Fools.  Prom  mediaeval 
times  till  the  17th  century  licensed 
fools  or  jesters  were  commonly  kept 
at  court,  and  frequently  in  the  retinue 
of  wealthy  nobles.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  regent  Morton  had  a  fool, 
Patrick  Bonny;  Holbein  painted  Sir 
Thomas  More's  jester,  Patison,  in  his 
picture  of  the  chancellor  ;  and  as  late 
as  1728  Swift  wrote  an  epitaph  on 
Dickie  Pearce,  the  fool  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  who  died  at  the  age  of  63  and 
is  buried  in  Berkeley  Churchyard, 
Gloucestershire.  Dagonet,  the  fool  of 
King  Arthur,  is  also  remembered. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  court 
fools  are: — 

Bay  ere,  of  Henry  I ;  Scogan,  of 
Kdward  IV  ;  Thomas  Killigrew,  called 
"  King  Charles's  jester  "  (1611-82)  ; 
Archie  Armstrong  (d.  1672),  and 
Thomas  Deme,  jesters  in  the  court  of 
James  I. 

James  Geddes,  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots ;  his  predecessor  was  Jenny 
Colquhoun. 

Patch,  the  court  fool  of  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Henry  VII. 

Will  Somers  (d.  1560),  Henry  VIII's 
jester,  and  Patche,  presented  to  that 
monarch  by  Cardinal  Wblsey;  and 
Robert  Grene,  jester  in  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  fools  of  Charles  V  of  France 
were  Mitton  and  Thevenin  de  St. 
Leger ;  Haineelin  Ooq  belonged  to 
Charles  VI,  and  Gmllaume  Louel  to 
CharfesVII.  Trib'oulet  was  the  jester 
of  Louis  XII  and  Francois  I  (1487- 
1636) ;  Brusquet,  of  whom  Bran46me 
says  "he  never  had  his  equal  in 
repartee,"  of  Henn  II;  Sibitot  and 


Chicot,  of  Henri   III   and  IV  ;    and 
1'Angely,  of  Louis  XIII. 

In  chess  the  French  name  for  the 
"  bishop"  is  fou  (i.e.  fool),  and  they  used 
to  represent  it  in  a  fool's  dress  ;  hence, 
Begnier  says :  Les  fous  sont  aux  &kecs 
les  plus  *proches  des  Rote  {14  $at.). 
Fou  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  an 
eastern  word  for  an  elephant  (see 
Thomas  Hyde's  De  Ludis  Orientalium, 
i,  4, 1689),  and  on  old  boards  the  places 
occupied  by  our  "  bishops "  were 
occupied  by  elephants. 
.The  guild  "fools"  of  medieval 
times  played  an  important  part  in  the 
spread  of  literature  and  education. 
They  formed  a  branch  of  the  Trouba- 
dour organization — a  force  which  per- 
meated Europe. 

"  The  Jongleurs,"  says  Mr.  T  B  Bowbotham,  "  acted, 
If  we  may  so  express  it,  the  same  part  Which  la  played  by 
publishers  at  the  presently  The  expression  is  not  ours, 
but  Petrarch's,  who,  in  aUudingr  to  the  function*  of  the 
jongleur  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Boccaccio,  explicitly  in- 
troduces this  comparison.  He  deduces  their  similarity 
to  publishers,  and  compares  the  parallel  condition  of  a 
woric  when  ft  had  been  recited  by  a  Jongleur  to  admiring 
crowds  and  when  it  had  been  issued  in  print  or  manuscript 
by  a  pubHaher  and  sold  to  admiring  purchasers  " 

Foolscap*  A  standard  size  of  print- 
ing paper  measuring  13£  x  17  in.  and 
of  writing  paper  measuring  13|  x  16J[ 
in.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  an- 
cient watermark,  of  which  the  first 
known  specimen  occurs  in  1540. 

Foot.  The  foot  as  a  measure  of 
length  (=  12  in.,  J  of  a  yard,  or 
•3047075  of  a  metre)  is  common  to 
practically  all  nations  and  periods, 
and  has  never  varied  much  more  than 
does  the  length  of  men's  feet,  from 
which  the  name  was  taken. 

In  prosody,  the  term  denotes  a 
division  in  verse  which  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  syllables  (or  pauses) 
one  of  which  is  stressed.  Here  the 
term,  which  comes  from  Greece,  refers 
to  beating  time  with  the  foot. 

At  one's  feet.  "  To  cast  oneself  at 
someone's  feet  "  is  to  be  entirely  sub- 
missive to  him,  to  throw  oneself  on 
his  mercy. 

Best  foot  foremost.  Use  all  possible 
dispatch.  To  "  set  on  foot  "  is  to  set 
agoing.  If  you  have  various  powers 
of  motion,  set  your  best  foremost. 

Nay,  but  make  haste ;  the  better  foot  before. 

SMketpear*  '  King  John,  iv,  2, 

Enter  a  house  right  foot  foremost 
(Petromus).  It  is  unlucky  to  enter  a 
house  or  to  leave  one's  chamber  left 
foot  foremost.  Augustus  was  very 
superstitious  on  this  point.  Pytha- 
goras taught  that  it  is  necessary  to 
put  the  shoe  on  the  right  foot  first, 
lamblichus  tells  us  this  symbolized 
that  man's  first  duty  is  reverence  to 
the  gods, 

Fwstfoot.    See  FIRST. 

How  are  yow  poor  feet  2     An  old 
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Foot-breadth 


Forecastle 


street-cry  said  to  have  originated  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  London  In 
1H62.  Tramping  about  the  grounds 
broke  clown  all  but  trained  athlete*. 

/  hare  not  yet  got  my  foot  m.  1  am 
not  yet  familiar  and  easy  with  the 
work.  The  allusion  is  to  the  pre- 
liminary in  Roman  foot- 

White  the  signal  wm  waited 
for,  the  candidates  made  of 

jumping,  runningr  and  posturing,  to 
«*xcii«*  a  suit  able  warmth  and  make 
thoir  iimbu  supplf*.  This  was  '*  get- 
ting their  foot  la  **  for  the  race.  Cp. 
HAND. 

/  fke  or  length  of  hi& 

foot.  I  know  the  exact  calibre  of  his 
mind.  The  allusion  Is  to  the  Pytha- 
goru'«i  measurement  of  Hercules  by 
thi?  length  of  ins  foot.  #ee  Er  PBDB. 

To  foot  it.  To  the  distance  in- 

stead of  riding  it  ;  to  cl*nee. 

l*o  fcuir  tia  ean  It  fc»te  to  th#  Iai*raB»t 

Tfety  »!wBe«a  deftlj  »  tucK  wxste  H  thcftr  oMxtettstt 

»  Apm 

To         <&«  WI.    To  pay  it  ;  to  pro- 
to          the  account  by  signing 
o»«**s  at  the  foot  of  the  MIL 

To  on  an0ther*9  neck. 

To          him  at  yeyor  mercy  ;  to  tyran- 
over,  or  domineer  OT«  him  com- 
pletely.   8m  Jotb.  x»  24. 

yew  fort  fct  «,  oar  &acfc*, 

We  >ijni  the  Ttetor  M  ycrax  wffl. 

Wfc»t  wvafcf  f  02  HKW  t 


To  Iff  M  OB  OR€VH  /^€l    To  escape  a 
tluKHit&ijMHl  danger,     ii  is  said  that 

cvite   tferowa   mm  A   height   always 
light  on  their  feefc. 

To  '»  foot  by  your  own 

To  apply  your  personal  stan- 

to  tw*  eoailuct  or  actions  of 

^iM>thf*f  ;    to  fudge  people  by  your- 

To  put  f  wtr  foot  on  (&  matter). 

Pew*Mpfori!y  to  forbid  it. 

T^t  vet  a          on  AC*  To  start 

off  la  etc.,   especially 

aftt*f  h^         **  come  a  cropper.*" 

JPd  IA«  clorfn  ftwL    To  betray 

ftfi^vil  Iiit**tttfoB.    The  devil  Is  repw- 

with  a  cloven  foot. 
f>  «»fer  /oot    To  oppress, 

Ot  ;  to  treat  with  the  greatest 

eonteinpt  and  dtseoartesy. 

f|rtlA          /oof  in  tfto  fyr&ve.     In  a 
clyliig  state,, 

F«i  ft«w  put  f«wr  /oof  t»  if  nicely. 

You  have  got  yonraelf  into  a  pretty 

When   |»wldge  is   burnt   or 

ovt'raoastecU    W€*    say,    '*  The 

bath  put  Ms  foot  in."     £ee 

Foot-teeadth  or  Qoem-Mt©r.    The 

fiword  of  Thoralf  Skollnson  the  Strong, 
a  rouipaiuon  of  Hako  I  of  Norway. 


Footing.   JJe  *s  o»  ^700^  footing  with 

fhe  vorld.  lie  stands  well  with  ±bo 
worid.  This  is  a  French  phrase.  Mire 
snr  un  grand  pied  dans  le  monde. 
"  Grand  pied  "  meaas  "  large  foot/' 
and  the  allusion  is  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII,  wh«»n  the  rank  of  a  paan  was 
designated  by  the  size  of  his  shoe — 
the  highw  the  rank  the  larger  the  shoe. 
The  proverb  would  be  more  correctly 
rendered,  **  He  has  a  large  foot  in 
society.'* 

To  pay  I/OUT  footing.  To  give  money 
for  drink  when  you  first  enter  on  a 
trade.  Entry  money  for  being  allowed 
to  put  your  foot  in  the  premises  occu- 
pied by  fellow-craftsmen.  Cp.  GAB- 
NISH. 

Footlights.  To  appear  before  the 
footUghi^.  On  the  stage,  where  a  row 
of  lights  is  placed  in  front  along  the 
floor  to  lighten  it  up. 

Footmen.    See  RUNNING  FOOTMEN. 

Footnotes.  Notes  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page. 

A  trifling  sum  of  misery 
Kow  added  to  the  foot  of  thy  account  — Drydm 

Foot-pound.  The  unit  of  result  in 
estimating  work  done  by  machinery. 
Thus,  if  we  take  1  lb.  as  the  unit  of 
weight  and  1  ft*  as  the  unit  of  dis- 
tance, a  foot-pound  would  be  1  lb. 
weight  raised  1  ft. 

Fop's  Alley.     An  old  name  for  a 

promenade  in  a  theajbre*  especially  the 
central  passage  between  the  stalls, 
right  and  left,  in  the  opera-house. 

Forbears.  Ancestors,  predecessors — 
t.e.  those  born  before  the  present 

generation. 

My  wane  is  Grwme,  so  please  you, — Roland  Graeme. 
wkwe  ferteara  were  designated  of  Heathargill,  In  the 
Dttateibfe  Land  — Sif  W  Scott .  The  A&bot,  ch  xviii 

Forbidden  Fruit,  The.  Figuratively, 
unlawful  indulgence  According  to 
Mohammedan  tradition  the  forbidden 
fruit  partaken  of  by  Eve  and  Adam 
was  the  banana  or  Indian  fig,  because 
fip-leaves  were  employed  to  cover  the 
disobedient  pair  when  they  felt  shame 
as  the  result  of  sin. 

Forcible  Feeble.  See  FEEBIJS. 

Fore.  To  the  fore.  In  the  front 
rank ;  eminent. 

To  come  to  the  fore  To  stand  out 
prominently  :  to  distinguish  oneself ; 
to  stand  forth. 

Fore-and-Aft.  All  over  the  ship  ; 
lengthwise,  in  opposition  to  "  athwart- 
ships  "  or  across  the  line  of  the  keel. 

A  ilfcbt  ipwdeck  f«re-and-aft— Sir  W  Roteiph. 

Forecastle  (usually  printed  —  and 
pronounced — fo'c'sle).  So  called  be- 
cause anciently  this  part  of  a  vessel 
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Foreclose 


Forty 


was  raised  and  protected  like  a  castle, 
so  that  it  could  command  the  enemy's 
deck.  Dana's  Seaman's  Manual  de- 
fines it  as : — 

lhat  part  of  the  tipper  deck  forward  of  the  foremast. 
.  .  In  merchant  ships,  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel 
onder  the  deck,  where  the  sailors  live. 

Foreclose.  To  put  an  end  to.  A 
legal  term,  meaning  to  close  before  the 
tame  specified  ;  e.g.  suppose  I  held 
the  mortgage  of  a  man  called  A,  and  A 
fails  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement, 
I  can  insist  upon  the  mortgage  being 
cancelled,  foreclosing  thus  our  agree- 
ment. 

Forefathers*  Day,  See  PILGRIM 
FATHERS. 

Fore-shortened,  Not  viewed  late- 
rally, but  more  or  less  obliquely.  Thus 
a  man's  leg  lying  on  the  ground,  with 
the  sole  of  the  foot  nearer  the  artist 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  would  be 
fore-shortened. 

He  forbids  the  i ore-shortenings,  because  they  make  the 
parts  appear  Httte.— Zfcj«fo». 

Forlar.  Do  as  the  cow  c?  Forfar  did, 
tdkj  a  stannin'  drink.  A  cow,  in  passing 
&  door  in  Forfar,  where  a  tub  of  ale  had 
been  placed  to  cool,  drank  the  whole  of 
it.  The  owner  of  the  ale  prosecuted  the 
owner  of  the  cow,  but  a  learned  bailie, 
in  giving  his  decision,  said,  "  As  the 
ale  was  drunk  by^  the  cow  while  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  it  must  be  considered 
doch-an-doroch  (stirrup-cup),  to  make 
a  charge  for  which  would  be  to  outrage 
Scotch hospitalitf*"  (Scott:  Waverley.) 

Forget-me-nots  of  the  Angels*  The 
stars  are  so  called  by  Longfellow: — 

flOetttty,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  Leaven, 
Blossom  tbekwelys -  -  - 


Fork.  Old  thieves*  slang  for  a  fin- 
ger ;  hence  to  fork  out,  to  produ.ce  and 
hand  over,  to  pay  up. 

A  forked  cap.  A  bishop's  mitre  ;  so 
called  by  John  Skelton  (early  16th 
cent.).  It  is  cleft  or  forked. 

Fingers  were  made  before  forks.  See 
FINGERS. 

The  forks.  The  gallows  (Lat.  furca}. 
Cicero  (de  Divinitdte,  i,  26)  says,  Ferens 
furcam  ductiis  e$t,  often  quoted  in 
proof  that  criminals  condemned  to  the 
cross  were  obliged  to  carry  their  own 
cross  to  the  place  of  execution.  But 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  furca  is  a 
kmd  of  yoke  to  which  the  hands  of 
criminals  were  fastened.  The  punish- 
ment was  of  three  degrees  of  severity : 
(1)  The  furca  ignomini&sa ;  (2)  the 
fWea  pom&Hs  ;  and  (3)  the  furca  capi- 
t&lis,  The  first  was  for  slight  offences, 
and  consisted  in  carrying  the  furca  on 
the  shoulders,  more  or  less  weighted. 
The  second  consisted  IB  earryimg  the 
jwtw  and  being  soowged.  The  third 


was  being  scourged  to  death.  The 
word  furcifer  meant  what  we  call  & 
gallows-bird  or  vile  follow. 

The  Caudine  Forks.  See  GVOTHNE. 

Forlorn  Hope.  This  phrase  is  the 
Dutch  verloren  hoop,  the  lost  squad  or 
troop,  and  is  due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing, as  the  words  are  not  connected 
with  our  forlorn  or  hope.  The  French 
equivalent  is  enfants  perdus,  the  lost 
one?.  The  forlorn  hope  was  originally 
a  picked  body  of  men  sent  in  front  to 
begin  an  attack  ;  thus  Cromwell  says, 
"  Our  forlorn  of  horse  marched  within 
a^mile  of  the  enemy,"  i.e.  our  horse 
picket  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre 
approached  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  It  is  now  usually 
applied  to  a  body  of  men  specially 
selected  for  some  desperate  or  very 
dangerous  enterprise. 

Forma  pau'peris  (Lat.  Plea  of 
poverty).  To  sue  in  forma  paupens. 
When  a  person  has  just  cause  of  a  suit, 
but  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  raise 
the  money  necessary  to  enter  it,  the 
judge  will  assign  him  lawyers  and 
counsel  without  the  usual  fees. 

For'titer  In  re  (Lat.).  Firmness  in 
doing  what  is  to  be  done ;  an  un- 
flinching resolution  to  persevere  to  the 
end.  See  SUAVITEB  IN  MODO. 

Fortunate  Islands.  An  ancient 
name  for  the  Canary  Islands  ;  also, 
for  any  imaginary  lands  set  in  dis- 
tant seas,  like  the  "  Islands  of  the 
Blest,"  where  every  prospect  pleases 
and  man  could  live  happy  ever  after. 

Their  place  of  birth,  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  that  echo  farther  west 
Than  yoor  sire's  Islands  of  the  Blest. 
Byron     The  Itlet  of  Great  (Do*  Jua*>  W). 

Fortuna'tus.  A  hero  of  mediaeval 
legend  (from  Eastern  sources)  who 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  purse,  a 
wishing  cap,  etc.  He  appears  in  a 
German  VoVcsbueh  of  1509,  Hans 
Sachs  dramatized  the  story  in  1553, 
and  at  Christmas,  1590,  Dekker's 
Pleasant  Comedy  of  Old  Fortunalrtts 
was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth. 

You  nave  found  Fwrtunatv&'s  purse. 
Ajre  in  luck's  way. 

Fortune.  Fortune  favours  the  brave* 
The  expression  is  found  in  Terence — 
Fortes  fortu'na  ad'jweat  (Phor'mio^  i, 
4)  ;  also  in  Virgil — Audentes  fvriwna 
juvai  (jBn*  x,  284),  and  man^  other 
classic  writers. 

Forty.  A  number  of  frequent  occur- 
rence^ in  Scripture,  and  beace  foasna- 
erly  treated  asy  in  a  manner,  saexo* 
sanct,  Moses  was  forty -days  In  t&e 
mount ;  Elijah  was  forty  days  led  b^ 
ravens;  toe  rain  of  tke flood ieH forty 
days,  and  aaotkec  lotrty  Says 
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Forty-five 


Fourierism 


before  Koab  opened  tho  window  of  the 

;    forty  the   peiioti  of 

embalming  :    Nineveh  hail  forty  da>s 

to  xvpsmt  ;  our  Ixird  forty  dm>s  ; 

lit*   was  forty   dajs   after   II  13 

r«  hurt**ct!*  n,  etc. 

Ht,  Swithin  betokens  fort  j  days'  rain 
or  dry  weather  ;  a  quarantine  extends 
to  lorfcy  ;  forty  days,  In  the  Old 

Engliil  *aw,  the  limit  for  th«  pay- 
ment ol  tho  line  for  ; 

the    privilege   of   aauetoary  for 

fort}  cU>s  ;  the  widow  allowed  to 
remain  SB  her  husband's  house  for 
forty  his  ;  a  knight 

enjoined  forty  d'>>s*  service  of  hi* 
tenant  ;  a  stranger,  afc  tho  expir.dion 
of  forty  days,  was  t'ompeilcti  to  be 
cnro-ileu  it*  fcome  tithing;  ;  Membeis  of 
Parliament  were  prot*vt«xl  from  *rr*st 
fortj  dajs  after  toe*  prorogation  of  the 
llouttts  "and  foitv  dajs  before  the 
Home  convened  ;  a  new-made 

burgt*s    had   to   forfeit   forty    pence 
he  bill  it  a  witi&a  forty 

da\s,  etc.,  etc. 

The  phjsklAiis  many 

to  the  peAod  of  forty  ; 
the  on  foarty  days  as 

tbi*  the  p£fkH- 

opfaert  stone*  elixir  of  life  were 

to  appear* 

Pml  or  af  /otfy.   #«  Fooi« 

Forty  *Sh®  Jews 

forfjiclclen  by  law  to 

mfiict  fort>  on  an 

0ff0»d€f»  aad  for          of  breaking  the 

law  thtty  stopped  short  of  the  number. 

If  the  contaiaecl  three  l^hes, 

tJb!He«a  would  equal  **  forty 

save  on**,** 

Tkt^  TMrty-mlme  Articles  of  the  An- 

Cittirch  fronoetfiaes  to  be 

**  the  fort?  stripes  save  on**  "  by 

young  theological  students. 

forty  A  sJiorfc  nap. 

for  simply  ike 

Forty}.    T&  ol  the  French 

s  who  number  forty  ;   some- 
<?d  to  the  members  of 

lite  Boy*!  Ac«iem>. 

AMiifrf  lForfo«,     The  period 

%act  about  the  middle  of 

iho  10th  century  «  when,  lately  owing 

to  tii®  import  dutiffl  on  corn, 

food  gmesraiiy   was  very 

Tk*  The  Atlantic 

between  4IT  and  513*  north  'ati- 

;    well  known  few  ite  rough  a*nd 
character. 


i®.     **  Tim   Forty-five  "   is 
the  mven  to  the  rebi^IIioa  In 

of  the  Young  Pretender  (Q.V»}J 
of  1745, 

**  Number   45  **   m   the   celebrated 
of    Witttes'8    JVo-rft 


{April  23rd,  1763),  In  which  Oabmeb 

MiiiistepH  w«ve  accufoc<l  of  putting  a 
lie  into  the  king's  mouth. 

Forty-two    Line    Bible,    The.      See 

BIBLE,  SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Forwards,  Marshal  Blucher  ( 1 7 12- 
IBlti)  was  rilled  MarackaU  Vow  arts 
from  fiis  constant  exhortation  to  his 
soldiers  in  the  campaigns  preceding 
tho  great  battle  ol  Waterloo  For- 
tcaris!  always  Vonraris  I 

Foss®,T!ie,  or  Fosse-way.  One  of  the 
four  principal  highways  made  by  the 
Romans  in  England  It  leads  from 
Bath  through  Cirencester  and  Leices- 
ter and  Lincoln,  and  had  a  fossr-  OP 
ditch  on  each  side  of  it.  Cp.  EBMINE 
STREET. 

Fou.  A  Scotticism  for  drunk.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  variant  of  full. 

The  ctachAa  jill  had  made  me  canty  * 
I  was  n*  few.  but  Jwt  had  plenty 

Mums     Death  tmdDr  ffnrn&oo^ 

*  Tte  vfUaf  e  ale  had.  uuade  me  jolly 

Foul-weatlier  Jack.  Cfommodoro 
Byron  (1723-86),  said  to  have  been  as 
notorious  for  foul  weather  as  Queen 

Victoria  was  for  fine. 

Fount  of  type.  See  FONT  ;  LKTTKR  ; 
TYPE.  The  fount  is  a  set  of  type  of 
one  face  and  size,  and  is  the  Fr. 
jorde,  from  fondre,  to  melt,  cast,  or 
found.  A  maker  of  type  is  a  "type- 
founder." 

Fountain  of  Youth.  In  popular  folk- 
tales, a  fountain  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  restoring  youth.  Expe- 
ditions were  fitted  out  in  search  of  it, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be 
in  one  of  tne  Baha'ma  Islands. 

Four  Kings.  The  Ewtory  of  the 
Four  Kings  (Lime  dcs  Quatre  Ro%s).  A 
pack  of  cards.  In  a  French  pack  the 
four  kings  are  Charlemagne,  David, 
Alexander,  and  Caesar,  representatives 
of  the  Franco-German,  Jewish  or 
Christian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman 
monarchies. 

Four    Letters,    The.      See    TETBA- 

GEAMMATON. 

Four  Masters.  The  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  a  collection  of  old  Irish 
chronicles  published  in  1832-6  as 
Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Tfie  Four  Masters  (authors  or  com- 
pilers) were  Michael  O'Clery  (1575- 
1643}  Oonaire  his  brother,  his  cousin 
Cocoigcriche  O'Clery  (d.  1664),  with 
Fearfeasa  Q'Mulconry. 

Four  Sons  of  Aymon.   See  AYMON. 

Fou'rierisra.  A  communistic  sys- 
tem, so  called  from  Francois  Marie 
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Fourteen 


Fox 


Charles  Fourier  (1772-1837),  of  Besan- 
cpn.  All  the  world  was  to  be  grouped 
into  **  phalansteries,"  consisting  each 
of  400  families  or  1,800  individuals, 
who  were  to  live  in  a  common  edifice, 
furnished  with  workshops,  studios, 
and  all  sources  of  amusement.  The 
several  groups  were  at  the  same  time 
bo  be  associated  together  under  a 
unitary  government  like  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland  or  the  United  States. 
Only  one  language  was  to  be  admitted  ; 
all  profits  were  to  go  to  the  common 
purse  ;  talent  and  industry  were  to 
be  rewarded  ;  and  no  one  was  to  be 
suffered  to  remain  indigent,  or  with- 
out the  enjoyment  of  certain  luxuries 
and  public  amusement. 

Fourteen,  in  its  connexion  with 
Henri  IV  and  Louis  3HV.  The  follow- 
ing are  curious  and  strange  coinci- 
dences: 

HENKE  IV: 

14  letters  in  the  name  Henri-de-Bonrbcm.  He  was  the 
14th  king  of  France  and  Navarre  on  the  extinction 
of  the  family  of  Navarre.  He  was  born  on  Deo  14, 
1638,  the  sum  of  -which  year  amounts  to  14 ,  be 
•was  assassinated  on  May  14.  1610 ;  and  lived  4 
times  14  yean*  14  weeks,  and  4  times  14  days. 

14  Hay,  1553,  was  bom  Marguerite  de  Vatofe,  his  first 

14  May,  1588,  the  Parisians  rose  in  revolt  against  him 

because  he  was  a  "  heretic  " 
14  March,  1590,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Ivry 
14  May,  1590,  was  organized  &  grand  ecclesiastical  and 

military  demonstration  against  him,  which,  drove 

him  from  the  faubourgs  of  Paris. 
14  NOT  .  1590,  the  Sixteen  took  an  oath  to  die  ratfcer 

titfn  submit  to  a  "  heretic  "  king. 
It  was  Gregory  XT7  who  issued  a  Bull  ejclnfflng  Henri 

from  the  throne. 
14  Nov.,  1592,  the  Paris  nartement  registered  the  papal 

Bull. 


14  Dec ,  1599,  the  Duke 
Henri  IV. 


'  Savoy  was  reconciled  to 


14  Sept.,  1606,  was  baptized  the  dauphin  (afterwards 

Louis  XIIZ>  son  of  Henri  IV. 
14  May,  1610,  Henry  was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac. 

For  the  dates  see  Sittotr*  d*  Franc*,  by  Bordter  and 
Churtoa  (1859). 

Lorns  XIV: 

14th  of  the  name  He  mounted  the  throne  1643,  the 
sum  of  which  figures  equal*  14.  He  died  1715,  the 
some  of  which  figures  also  equals  14.  He  reigned 
77  years,  the  sum  of  which  two  figures  equals  14. 
He  was  born  1688,  died  1715,  which  added  together 
equate  3358,  the  sum  of  which  figures  comes  to  14. 

Fourteen  Hundred.  The  cry  raised 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  give  notice 
that  a  stranger  has  entered  the 
"  House."  The  term  is  said  to  have 
been  in  use  in  Defoe's  time,  and  to 
have  originated  at  a  time  when  for  a 
considerable  period  the  number  of 
members  had  remained  stationary  at 
1399. 

Fourth  Dimension,  The.  The  three 
dimensions  of  space  universally  re- 
cognized by  mathematicians  are 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  A 
line  has  only  one  dimension,  length ; 
a  surface  has  two,  length  and  breadth  ; 
a  solid,  and  space  generally,  three, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The 
eo- called  "fourth  dimension**  Is  an 


extension  hypothecated  by  mathe- 
maticians with  the  object  of  explaining 
equations  of  the  fourth  degree  in 
analytical  geometry,  and  adopted  by 
many  psychical  investigators  to  ex- 
plain certain  apparently  supernormal 
phenomena  that  are  otherwise  in- 
explicable. Its  relationship  to  the 
three  dimensions  is  assumed  to  be 
analogous  to  that  borne  by  any  one 
of  these  to  the  other  two,  *.<?*  it  is  a 
property^  that  is  to  volume  what 
volume  is  to  area. 

Fourth  Estate  ot  the  Realm.  The 
daily  Press.  The  most  powerful  of  all, 
the  others  (see  ESTATES)  being  the 
Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal, 
and  the  Commons.  Burke,  referring 
to  the  Beporters'  Gallery,  is  credited 
with  having  said,  **  Yonder  sits  the 
Fourth  Estate,  more  important  than 
them  all,"  but  it  does  not  appear  in 
his  published  works. 

Fourth  of  July.    See  INDEPENDENCE 


Fowler,  The.  Henry  I  (876-936)* 
son  of  Otto,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  King 
of  Germany  from  919  to  936,  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  llth  century  tradition,  so 
called  because  when  the  deputies  an- 
nounced to  him  his  election  to  the 
throne,  they  found  him  fowling  with  a 
hawk  on  his  fist. 

Fox.  As  a  name  for  the  Old  Eng- 
lish broadsword  fox  probably  refers  to 
a  maker's  mark  of  a  dog,  wolf,  or  fox. 
See  Notes  and  Queries,  May  2nd,  1891, 
p.  356  :  *'  The  swords  were  manu- 
factured by  Julian  del  Rei  of  Toledo, 
whose  trade-mark  was  a  little  dog, 
mistaken  for  a  fox." 

The  old  Paasau  swordsmith's  stamp  of  a  running  wolf 
known  In  Spam  as  the  Ferillo  (or  dog)  gives 
occasions  for  Jokes.— Fiwwwrf  .ZWBon,  in  -  *** 


O  signlenr  Dew,  thoa  dlest  oo.  point  of  fox, 
Except,  O  rignienr,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom.  —  Skaketptart  '  Henrg  V,  ir,  4, 
I  had  »  sword,  &y,  the  flower  of  SmltMeld  for  a  sword- 
a  right  fox  f  fattb.—!  Porter  •    Two  Angry   Womt*  of 


To  fo&.  To  steal  or  cheat  ;  also  to 
keep  an  eye  on  somebody  without 
seeming  so  to  do.  A  dog,  a  fox,  and  a 
weasel  sleep,  as  they  say,  "  with  one 
eye  open  "  ;  and  a  child  who  is  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep  but  isn't  is  said 
to  be^  foxing." 


A  fox's  steep.  A  sleep  with  one  eye 
on  the  qui  vive.  Assumed  indifference 
to  what  is  going  on.  See  above. 

A  wise  fo&  wU  never  rob  Ms  ne*$k- 
bowr's  hen-roost.  Ife  wotild  sooa  be 
found  out,  so  he  goes  farther  from 
home  where  he  is  not  known. 

Every  fox  must  pay  Ma  e&wt  to  the 
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Foxed 


Franglpani 


Th«»  t  ratty  sliail  be  tal.ui  in 
their  own 


1  tjttn  fttm  a  JlMp  n«//i  a  fojr-tml.^    I 

cajofrd  him  :  rn*ul<*  a  fool  of  him. 
The  fo*-tail  wa«  oiu*  of  the  baxlg*^  of 
1h<*  moth*},  and  to  flap  with  a  fox-tail 
Is  to  tr  at  our*  like  a  fool. 

Jtfl/nartl  the  For*  See  RRTNARD, 
Tftf  for  antl  tfif  gra  //***.  **  It's  a  ease 
»,f  tlit*  fox  and  the  grapes  "  is  Raul  of 
one  who  wants  something  badly  but 
r  annot  obtain  it,  and  so  trim  to  create 
th*»  tnapre«M0ii  that  he  dotwi't  want  it 
at  all.  Tlit*  allusion  is  to  one  of  JKsop's 


18511  fio    mcknanunl,    from    hi« 

strategic  taU*nta  mid  fertility  of  n  - 


To  /toy  the  f&x.    »SVv  FIAY. 

To  *el  a  /<wr  to  fewy  the  t/?f*e 
(htm  lupo  eoniMttterf).     8aid  of  one 

who  entrust*  his  money  to  sharpers, 

Foxed.    A  print  or  page  of  &  book 

stained  with  mlilipfa.  brown  marks  is 

to  be  "  foxed."     Of  eours«»,  the 

Sn  so  called  b«*caufM»  of  lift  colour. 

Fox-flre.      The    phosphoric    light, 
without  h*jbt,  which  plays  round  d**- 

eA|ing  matter.    It  Is  the  FT.  /«nx,  or 
"  flw.w 

Foxglo¥e.      The    flower    is    named 

fp0m  the  and  the  eiove.    The 

rpttsout  tor  the  «*concl  half  »  obvious 

from  tin*  finger-stall  appearance  of  the 

flower,  but  it  It  not  known  how  the 

to  be  associated   with  it. 

It  is  called  bv  the  Wrfsfe 

JffaiinjJ$  by  the  Irish  !T^e 

J^a%  IFow«»**  Tkimbl^  thete  is  no 

evidence  that  the  flower  is  so  named 

it  thought  to   be    the 

glove  of  the  4i  good  /$II»  **  or  fairies. 

Fox    trot.     A    modem    ball-room 

^  of  m*gro  orf^n  (like  tb**  "  bmany- 

hug,1'  4*  ti»k^y-tw>t»?>  etc.)  iatrodneed 

from  A  horsed  foat*trot  is 

tfet  it  when 

*  trot  to  a  walk. 


Strong-smelling, 
OF  ;  like  »  fox. 

FT*  Dlav'oto.  Anber*s  opem  of  this 
(1890)  Is  founded  on  the  ex- 
of  Pozm  (1760-1806),  a 

waegade  monk, 
wko  ev«*l€*tl  putcuit  for  many  years 

tlw  mouatams  of  Calabria. 


«  DmtMer).     In  Spen- 
ll,  is,  28  ff  ),  the 

lovw  of  CPwilty}.     Du^sa 

{^.1*4  turtw*d  his  into  a  tree 

bewitched  Wm  into  loving  her  , 

but  hi*  accidentally  discovered 

the  foul  dfeforaslties  of  the  hag,,  and 

fey  M»^  manac*  that  he  had 


done  so,  she  turned  him  into  a  tree 
also. 

France.    See  PRINK. 

Frances'ca  da  Rimini.  Daughter 
of  Chiiclo  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna* 
Ii«»r  htory  is  told  in  Dante's  Inferno 
(carito  v).  She  was  married  to  Gio- 
vanni Malalrsta,  Ix>rd  of  Rimini,  but 
hc*r  gmlt}  love  for  his  young*  r  brother, 
Paolo,  was  discovered,  ami  both  were 
ptit  to  deatii  by  him  about  1289. 
Lt'igli  If unt  has  a  poem,  and  Silvio 
IVIIieo  a  tro^fdj,  on  the  subject. 

Franceschmlj  Guido.  See  RING  AND 
IUK  BOOK. 

Francis'cans.  A  religious  order  con- 
sisting of  friaw,  novices,  and  lay 
brotlurs  founded  by  St.  Francis  of 
AiHMBi  m  I20t3  and  confirmed  by  In- 
nocent III  in  1210.  By  their  rules 
they  are  bound  to  poverty,  but 
the  Conventual  Franciscans  (which 
branched  off  in  1230  and  wear  a  black 
habit  instead  of  grey)  are  allowed  to 
possess  revenues.  They  established 
themselves  in  England  (Canterbury) 
in  1221,  and  other  branches  are  the 
Obnemantms  (friars  of  the  Regular 
Observance)  established  In  1419  by 
St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna ;  these  wear 
a  black  habit  also,  with  a  rope  girdle, 
the  latter  giving  them  their  alternative 
name,  Cordeliers ;  the  Barefooted  Fran- 
nsmns,,  or  friars  of  the  Stricter  Obser- 
vance, wearing  grey,  and  established 
in  1555  by  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  ;  the 
Recollects  (grey),  a  reformed  order 
established  by  John  of  Guadeloupe  in 
1 500 ;  and  the  Capuchins  (grey),  estab- 
lished in  1525  by  Matthew  Baschi  of 
Urbmo. 

The  Franciscans  are  known  as 
Mtnors  or  Minorites  in  token  of  their 
humility,  and  as  the  Greyfnars  from 
the  original  colour  of  their  habit. 

The  OrcUr  of  Franciscan  Nuns  was 
founded  in  1212  by  St.  Clare  ;  they 
are  hence  known  as  the  Clares  or  Poor 
Clarm;  also  Mmoresses.  Various  re- 
formations have  taken  place  in  the 
Order,  giving  rise  to  the  Coleftines, 
Gr^y  B^st&rs9  Capuchtn  Nuns,  $wters 
of  fkt  Annunciation,  Conceptiomsts, 
and  the  Urbamsts?  the  last  named 
observing  a  modified  rule  and  being 
permittee!  to  hold  property. 

Fraagipa'ni.  A  perfume  made  of 
spioes,  orris-root,  musk,  etc.  Mutio 
Prangipanij  the  famous  Italian  botan- 
ist, visited  the  West  Indies  in  14&3. 
The  sailors  perceived  a  delicious  frag- 
rance as  they  neared  Antig'ua,  and 
Mutio  told  them  it  proceeded  from 
the  PZume'rta  rubm.  The  plant  was 
re-named  Frangipani,  and  the  distilled 
essence  received  the  same  name. 
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Frank 


Freehold 


Frangipam  pudding.  Pudding  made 
of  broken  bread  (Lat.  f  ranger  e,  to 
break  ;  panis,  bread). 

Frank.  One  belonging  to  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  that  conquered  Gaul  in 
the  0th  century  (whence  the  name 
France)*  By  the  Turks,  Arabs,  etc., 
of  the  Levant  the  name  is  given  to 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  as  the  English, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  French,  etc. 

Frank-pledge.  The  system  by  which, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  freemen  in 
a  tithing  were  pledged  for  each  other's 
good  behaviour.  Hallam  says  every 
ten  men  in  a  village  were  answerable 
for  each  other,  and  if  one  of  them 
committed  an  offence  the  other  nine 
were  bound  to  make  reparation,  or  to 
see  that  it  was  made. 

Frankelin's  Tale  (Chaucer),  See 
DOBIGEN. 

Franfc'enstein.  The  young  student 
in  Mrs*  Shelley's  romance  of  that 
name  (ISIS).  He  made  a  soulless 
monster  out  of  corpses  from  church- 
yards and  dissecting-rooms,  and  en- 
dued it  with  life  by  galvanism.  The 
tale  shows  how  the  creature  longed 
for  sympathy,  but  was  shunned  by 
everyone.  It  was  only  animal  life,  a 
parody  on  the  creature  man,  powerful 
for  evil,  and  the  instrument  of  dread- 
ful retribution  on  the  student  who 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  the  Creator. 

Mrs.  Shelley  gave  no  name  to  the 
monster,  and  therefore  he  is  not  in- 
frequently called  "  Frankenstein  " 
when  alluded  to.  This,  of  course,  is 
an  error. 

I  bafiev*  ft  iroold  be  impossible  to  control  the  Frank- 
enstein we  should  have  ourselves  created.—  Lord  Awtnay 
<«wecfa,  1886). 

Frater.  The  refectory  or  dining- 
room  of  a  monastery,  where  the 
brothers  (Lat,  fratrea}  met  together 
for  meals.  Also  called  the  fratry. 

In  old  vagabonds'  slang  a  f  rater  was 
much  the  same  as  an  Abram-man 
(<?.*.), 

A  Prater  goetti  wyth  a  Ltec&ce  to  beg  far  some  Spfttk- 
bouM  or  HoeptfcaL    Their  pray  is  comonly  upon  poore 
at  they  go  and  come  to  the  market*.  —  Awdttev 
y  »f  Faca&cmfe*  (1575), 


Faca&cmfe*  (1575), 

Frat'eret'tp.  A  fiend  mentioned  by 
Edgar  in  King  Lear;  this  is  another 
of  the  names  that  Shakespeare  ob- 
tained from  Harsnet's  Declaration 
See 


Pnrieretto  eafis  me,  and  teUa  me  Nero  is  an  aegfer  it 
fee  late  of  daifcnew.    Pray,  innocent*  and  beware  of 


Fratlesllians  (LUtle  Brethren).  A 
sect  of  renegade  and  licentious  monks 
which  appeared  about  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  and  throw  ofi  all  sub- 
jeosfeaoa  to  the  Pope,  whom  they 


denounced  as  an  apostate.  They  had 
wholly  disappeared  by  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

Frea.    See  FRETIA. 

Free.  A  free  and  easy.  A  social 
gathering  where  persons  meet  together 
without  formality  to  chat^  and  smoke. 
In  a  free  and  easy  way  ;  with  an  entire 
absence  of  ceremony. 

A  free  fight.  A  fight  in  which  all  and 
sundry  engage,  rules  being  disregarded; 
a  regular  scrimmage. 

Free  on  board.  Said  of  goods  de- 
livered on  board  ship,  or  into  the  con- 
veyance, at  the  seller's  expense ; 
generally  contracted  to  F.O.B. 

I'm  free  to  confess.  There's  nothing 
to  prevent  me  admitting  .  .  . ;  I'm 
willing  to  confess — usually  with  the 
implication  that  I'm  not  particularly 
keen  on  doing  so. 

To  have  a  free  hand.    See  HAND. 

To  majte  free  unifi.  To  take  liberties 
with ;  to  treat  whatever  it  is  as  one's 
own. 

Free  Bench  (Jrancus  bancus).  A 
legal  term  denoting  a  widow's  right 
to  a  copyhold  in  certain  English 
manors.  It>  is  not  a  dower  or  gift,  but 
a  free  right  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  husband.  Called  bench  because, 
upon  acceding  to  the  estate,  she  be- 
comes a  tenant  of  the  manor,  and 
entitled  to  sit  on  the  bench  at  manorial 
courts. 

Free  Coup  (in  Scotland)  means  a 
piece  of  waste  land  where  rubbish  may 
be  deposited  free  of  charge ;  also  the 
right  of  doing  so. 

Free  Lance.    See  LANCE. 

Free  Spirit.  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  Antinomian  heretics  of  the 
13th  to  15th  centuries  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  They  claimed  "  free- 
dom of  spirit,"  and  based  their  claims 
on  Bom.  viii,  2-H,  "  The  law  of  the 
Spirit  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death/* 

Free  Trade.  International  *  trade 
that  is  free  from  "  protection,"  i  e.  un- 
restricted by  customs  duties,  iarrfts, 
etc. 

The  Apostle  of  Free  Trade.  Richard 
Cobden  (1804-05),  who  established  tfce 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  1838. 

Freebooter.  A  pirate,  an  adven- 
turer who  makes  his  living  by  plunder- 
ing ;  literally,  oae  who  obtains  Jam 
booty  free  (Dot.  vrtf,  free,  buit,  ]fcw>01#)« 

Hi*  force*  eomfeted  mostly  of  b«e  poopte  and  few 
booters.— 5o«». 

Freehold.  Am  estate  &*&  m  3$6~ 
simple  07  fee-tail ;  o&e  oaa  which  no, 
duty  or  service  is  owing 
but  the  sovereign  €p. 
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Freeman 


Frenchman 


Freeman,  Mrs*  The  name  assumed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Ifarlborough  in  her 
correspondence  with  Queen  Anne. 
The  queen  called  herself  Mrs.  Morley. 

Freeman  of  Backs.  A  cuckold. 
The  allneion  is  to  the  buck's  horn.  See 
UORNS. 

Freeman's  Quay.  Drinking  at  Free- 
*ucn*«  Quaf.  &e*  DRINKING. 

Freemasons.  It  In  only  in  the  realm 
of  Fable,  not  even  in  that  of  Tradi- 
tion, that  modern  Breemaeonry  can  be 
traced  to  Hiram  of  Tyre  and  the 
Temple  of  Solomon ;  the  modern 
secret  fraternity  had  its  origin  in 
England  in  the  17th  century,  and  its 
connexion  with  masons — the  workers 
in  stone — arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
founders  adopted  many  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  old  masonic  guilds  as  being 
mo*t  suitable  to  their  purpose.  These 
mediaeval  guilds  conflicted  of  workmen 
who,  by  the  nature  of  their  calling, 
had  to  more  from  place  to  place  ;  and 
their  secret  passwords,  ritual*  etc., 
were  adopted  to  that  when  on  their 
tami*  they  could  prove  without  diffi- 
culty that  UHTT  were  actually  "  Free 
and  Accepted  Maeom/'  and  BO  obtain 
the*  coiaradM&ip  ol  their  brother 
maeooB  a«  well  m  g*t  employment 
In  each  district  wtwre  cathedrals  and 
churches  were  being  built  "  todgee  " 
were  created*  much  an  a  branch  of  a 
brad*  Baton  would  be  to-day,  and 
tfefwe  had  their  masters,  warden*,  and 
teiato. 
1  Ft**  M  fe  abort  for  "  Free- 

1 ;    accepted  maaoos  were  tee 
of  tMr  guild, 

TJW  Zidy  FriemeKm.  Women  are 
noi  mlmHted  into  frt>cErLaooary,  but 
the  «tory  goeo  that  a  lady  wae  initiated 
ia  tibe  eatH  Ifctfe  century.  She  was 
Ite  Hon.  Elisabeth  St.  Leger, 
daoehter  of  Lord  Doaeralle,  w^hld 
UiJUiitf  In  an  empty  clock -case  when 
tt»  lodft  ww  Md  In  fcer  father's 
*  »*»  and  wftomed  ibe  proceedings, 
i  waw  di»cPT«r<df  and  compelled  to 

Mt  to  initiation  ae  a  member  of 
The  etorjr  la  fairly  well 

'.   One  who  will  not  allow 
to  be  bliMd  by  r*Telation 
*  cafiooa,  as  deists  and 


ing-point  of  water,  is  meant.  For 
other  liquids  thf  name  is  added  as  the 
freezing-point  of  milk,  sulphuric  ether, 
quicksilver,  and  so  on.  In  Centigrade 
and  Reaumur's  instruments  zero  marks 
the  freezing-  point. 

Freischutz  (the  free-shooter).  A 
legendary  German  archer  in  league 
with  the  devil,  who  gave  him  seven 
balls,  six  of  which  were  to  hit  infallibly 
whatever  the  marksman  aimed  at,  and 
the  seventh  was  to  be  directed  as 
the  devil  wished.  F.  Kind  wrote  the 
libretto,  and  Weber  set  to  music,  the 
opera  based  on  the  legend,  called  Der 
FreutchWx  (1820). 

Freed  and  Geri.  The  two  wolves  of 
Odin. 

French  Cream.  Brandy  ;  from  the 
custom  (which  came  from  France)  of 
taking  a  cup  of  coffee  with  brandy  in 
it  instead  of  cream  after  dinner. 

French  Leave.  To  take  French  leave. 
To  take  without  asking  leave  or  giving 
any  equivalent  ;  also,  to  leave  a  party, 
house,  or  neighbourhood  without  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  anyone;  to  slip 
away  unnoticed.  This  kind  of  back- 
handed compliment  to  our  neighbours 
used  to  be  very  common  (cp.  "  French 
gout  *'  for  venereal  disease;,  and  many 
objectionable  things  or  practices  have 
been  called  "  French." 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  French 
have  returned  the  courtesy  in  many 
ways.  The  equivalent  of  "  to  take 
French  leave  "  is  S'en  otter  (or  filer) 
d  Vanyla\se;  in  the  16th  century  a 
creditor  used  to  be  called  un  Anglais. 
a  term  used  by  dement  Marot  ;  and 
even  till  recently,  when  a  man  ex- 
cased  himself  from  entering  a  cafe  or 
theatre  because  he  had  no  money,  he 
woold  say  :  "  Nan,  non  /  je  suis  Angle*" 
(I  am  cleared  out). 

Freneb  of  Stratford  at  Bow.  French 
as  spoken  by  an  Englishman  who  has 
only  learnt  it  at  a  school  at  home. 

Aad  Prewfa,  she  [the  mm}  spat  fol  laire  and  f  etialy. 
After  tb«  Mofe  of  Stnctford  «tte  Bowe, 
War  VMswb  ol  Pwfc  in»  to  bhr  tndcnawe. 

r  Protoyue,  124. 


Ih  »iiilif  i^itat.     Tib* 
ai  which  a  liquid  b 
nMrtUAonod   witlKKit 
Pahrtnheit  (Oa  Centigrade),  tike  freez- 


Freoohman. The  nickname  of  a 
Frenchjaan  »  **  Crapaud  "  (<?.».), 
"JFean,"  "  Moesoo,"  'fBoberfe  Mac- 
aire  "  (g.t;.)  ;  but  of  a  Parisian  "  <jtre- 
nouille1'  OVoff). 

French  Canadian,  "  Jean  Bapfciste," 

French  peasantry,  **  Jacques  Bon- 
homme." 

Done  like  a  Frenchman*  turn  and  turn 
again  (I  Henry  VI%  ill,  4).  The  French 
were  frequently  ridiculed  as  a  fickle, 
wavering  nation.  Dr.  Johnson  says 
he  once  read  a  treatise  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  that  a  weathercock 


Freshman 


Friar's  Heel 


is  a  satire  on  the  word  Gallus  (a  Gaul 
or  cock). 

Freshman*  A  Varsity  name  for  an 
undergraduate  in  his  first  term,  one 
who  is  "  not  yet  salted."  It  was 
anciently  a  custom  in  the  different 
colleges  to  play  practical  jokes  on  the 
new-comers.  One  of  the  most  common 
was  to  assemble  them  in  a  room  and 
make  them  deliver  a  speech.  Those 
who  acquitted  themselves  well  had  a 
cup  of  caudle  ;  those  who  passed  mus- 
ter had  a  caudle  with  salt  water  ;  the 
rest  had  the  salt  water  only.  Cp. 
BEJAN. 

Freyja.  In  Scandinavian  mythology 
the  sister  of  Freyr  and  wife  of  Odin, 
who  deserted  her  because  she  loved 
finery  better  than  her  husband  (see 
BEISINGAMEN).  She  is  the  fairest  of 
the  goddesses,  goddess  of  love  and 
also  of  the  dead.  She  presides  over 
raamages,  and,  besides  being  the 
Venus,  may  be  called  the  Juno  of 
Asgard.  One  account  says  that  she 
fiies  through  the  air  with  the  wings 
of  a  falcon,  another  that  she  rides  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  two  cats.  She  is 
also  known  as  Frea>  Frija,  Frigg,  Frige, 
etc,,  and  it  is  from  her  that  our  Friday 
is  named. 

Freyr.  Son  of  Njord  (g.v.),  origin- 
ally one  of  the  Vanir,  but  received 
among  the  JEsir  after  the  war  between 
the  two.  He  was  the  Scandinavian 
god  of  fertility  and  peace,  the  dispenser 
of  ram.  and  the  patron  god  of  Sweden 
and  Iceland.  His  wife  was  Gerdr  (tf.v.), 
and  among  his  treasures  were  Blodig- 
hofi  (Bloody-hoof),  his  horse,  a  golden 
helmet  with  the  crest  of  a  wild-boar 
Oulhribursti  (i.e.  with  gold  bristles), 
and  the  magic  ship  SJnihblathnir, 
which  could  be  folded  up  like  a  tent. 

Friar  (Lat.  frater,  a  brother).  A 
monk,  especiallv  one  belonging  to  one 
of  the  four  great  mendicant  orders. 
i.e.  FranciscanSj  Dominicans,  Augus- 
tinians,  and  Carmelites.  See  these 
names. 

Curtal  Friar.   See  CUKFAL. 

In  printer's  slang  a  fnar  is  a  part  of 
the  sheet  which  has  failed  to  receive 
the  ink  properly,  and  is  therefore  paler 
than  the  rest.  As  Oaxton  set  up  his 
press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  is  but 
natural  that  monks  and  friars  should 
give  foundation  to  some  of  the  prin- 
ter's slang.  Cp.  MONK. 

Friar  Bungay.  A  famous  necro- 
mancer of  the  15th  century,  whose 
story  &  much  overlaid  with  legend. 
It  is  said  that  he  "  raised  mists  and 
vapours  which  befriended  Edward  IV 
at  the  battle  of  Barnet."  In  the  old 
prose  romance^  The  Famous  History  of 


Friar  Bacon,  and  in  Greene's  Honour- 
able History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay  (acted  1591),  he  appears  as 
the  assistant  to  Roger  Bacon  (d.  1292), 
and  he  is  introduced  into  Lytton's 
Last  of  the  Barons. 

[Friar  Bongay  la]  the  pemonlfiostioD  of  the  duuteUa 
of  atitnce  in  the  10th  ceotmy  —Lytton  TJ»  LattefU* 
Borax* 

Friar  Ger'und.  A  satirical  romance 
by  Jos6  Isla  (1703-81)  ridiculing  the 
contemporary  pulpit  oratory  of  Spam ; 
it  is  full  of  quips  and  cranks,  tricks, 
and  startling  monstrosities. 

Friar  John.  A  prominent  character 
in  Eabelais'  Gargantua  and  Paniagruel, 
a  tall,  lean,  wide-mouthed,  long-nosed 
friar  of  Seville,  who  dispatched  his 
matins  with  wonderful  celerity,  and 
ran  through  his  vigils  quicker  than 
any  of  his  fraternity.  He  swore  lustily 
and  was  a  Trojan  to  fight: — 

ft  right  monk  if  ever  there  tras  any,  since  the  mooking 
world  mooted  a  monkery  (I,  xxril). 

In  the  original  he  is  called  "  Friar 
John  des  Bntommeures  ** :  XTrquhart 
mistakenly  translated  this  as  "  of  the 
Funnels  "  ;  "  of  the  Trenchermen  " 
is  the  best  equivalent  (entamer,  to 
broach,  to  carve,  with  reference  to  a 
hearty  appetite).  Bntonn&vrs  «re 
"  funnels  "  ;  and  as  this  word  has 
been  used  as  slang  for  the  throat  per- 
haps that  accounts  for  the  mistake. 

Friar  Hush.  A  legendary  house- 
spirit  who  originated  as  a  kind  of  ultra- 
mischievous  and  evil-dispositioned 
Eobin  Goodfellow  in  mediaeval  Ger- 
man folk-tales  (Bruder  Rausck,  i.e. 
intoxication,  which  shows  us  at  once 
that  Friar  Bush  was  the  spirit  of  in- 
ebriety). His  particular  duty  was  to 
lead  monks  and  friars  into  wickedness 
and  keep  them  in  it  A  prose  History 
of  Fnar  Rtish  appeared  in  English  as 
early  as  1568,  and  in  1601  Henslowe 
records  a  comedy  (now  lost),  Friar 
Rush  and  ihe  Proud  Woman  of  Ant- 
werpt  by  Day  and  Houghton. 

Friar  Tuck.  Chaplain  and  steward 
of  Robin  Hood.  Introduced  by  Scott 
in  Ivanhoe.  He  is  a  pudgy,  paunchy, 
humorous,  self-indulgent,  and  com- 
bative clerical  Falstaff.  His  costume 
consisted  of  a  russet  habit  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  a  red  corded  girdle  with 
gold  tassel,  red  stockings,  and  a  wallet. 
The  name  was  probably  given  beeaose 
his  dress  was  tucked  by  a  girdle  at  the 
waist ;  thus  Chaucer  says,  "  Tucked 
he  was,  as  is  a  frere  about." 

In  this  oar  spadous  tote  I  think  there  is  aot  one 
Bat  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  Hood  and  Littte  John; 
Of  Tuck,  the  merry  friar,  which  many  »  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Eobin  Hood,  MB  owiUTO,  and  their  trwie. 
.Droyfon    Pafrottiew,.  nerf,  SXl-lfc 

Friar's  Heel.  The  outstanding  up- 
right stone  at  Stonehenge,  formarly 
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Friar's  Lanthorn 


Friend 


supposed  by  some  to  stand  in  the 
central  axfe  of  the  avenue,  is  so  called. 
Geoffrey  of  Monrnouth  says  the  devil 
bought  the  stones  of  an  old  woman  in 
Ireland,  wrapped  them  up  in  a  wyth, 
and  brought  them  to  Salisbury  Plain. 
Just  before  he  got  to  Mount  Ambre  the 
wyth  broke,  and  one  of  the  stones  fell 
into  the  Avon,  the  rest  were  carried  to 
the  plain.  After  the  fiend  had  fixed 
them  in  the  ground,  he  cried  out,  "  No 
man  will  ever  find  out  how  these 
atones  came  here/*  A  friar  replied, 
"  That's  more  than  thee  canst  tell," 
whereupon  the  foul  n>nd  threw  one  of 
ife*  stones  at  him  and  struck  him  on 
the  be*!,  *$!M  stone  stack  in  the  ground 
and  remains  00  to  the  present  hour. 

Frtar*§  Lantfeom,  One  of  the  many 
names  g$v«B  to  the  Will  o*  the  Wisp, 
eoafa0«d  by  Scott  with  Friar  Rush 
<*.«.),  whom  Sir  Walter  seems  to  have 
confliderwi  aft  "  Friar  with  the  Bosh 
(ligfet)": 


Prancis'eam. 


Friar's  Tate.  In  ft*  Canterbury 
Tain  a  iai*  tbfowii**  discredit  on 
8mxuxK>a*TS.  Chanoer  obtained  it  from 
th*  Latin  eotttettan,  Prempfcortom 
Sxemptcrum.  It  tells  how  a  rascally 
**  snmtnKMcir  **  met  the  devil  disguised 
as  a  yeoman,  swore  eternal  irta&daoip, 
and  agreed  to  share  w&a&ever  they 
might  get.  They  met  a  carter  in  diffi- 
enHSett,  crying  "The  devil  take  it. 
both  luwBe  ju*d  cart  aad  iiav  I "  and 
when  Uk«  ffompnotir  ctreecl  Ais  co-m- 
panlon  to  do  so  the  devil  refused,  as  it 
wa*  clear  that  the  wish  wae  not  in- 
rlTUt»Fmlly.  Later  ti*.  smnpfioar 


IHI    woold    scnasotte 
oat  of  a  poor  old  woman  lor  a 

IST        -  ; 


yw»aaaa  qocctioced  tor,  and 

S&  slue  was  compiefc«iy  in 
teed    the   0umpix*ir   and 
off.  A  similar  story  is  toM 
In  Ix^aad  of  a  fanaer'e  wife  at 
5**    Kennedy's 


Th*  sixth  day  of  the 
*fe*  A*»  F«n«ris  in  aamemt  E 
th«  4ay  dedicated  to  Venns.  Tb« 
n  nations  adopted  the  Roman 
system  of  nomenclature,  and  the  sixth 
day  was  dedicated  to  their  nearest 


equivalent  to  Venus,  who  was  Frigg  or 
preyja  (g.v-)  ;  hence  the  name  Friday 
(A.S.  frtge-daeg)*  In  Prance  the  Latin 
name  was  kept,  and  Friday  is  F«n- 
drcdi. 

Friday  was  regarded  by  the  Norse- 
men as  the  luckiest  day  of  the  week : 
among  Christians  generally  it  has  been 
regarded  as  the  unluckiest,  because  it 
was  the  day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
and  is  accordingly  a  fast-day  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  Mohammedans 
(among  whom  Friday  is  the  Sabbath) 
say  that  Adam  was  created  on  a 
Friday,  and  legend  has  it  that  it  was 
on  a  Friday  that  Adam  and  Eve  ate 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  on  a  Friday 
that  they  died.  Among  the  Buddhists 
and  Bi?ahmins  it  is  also  held  to  be  un- 
lucky ;  and  the  old  Romans  called  it 
nefastus,  from  the  utter  overthrow  of 
their  army  at  Gallia  Narbonensis.  In 
England  the  proverb  is  that  **  a  Friday 
moon  brings  foul  weather,"  but  it  is 
not,  apparently,  unlucky  to  be  born 
on  this  day,  for,  according  to  the  old 
rhyme,  "  Friday's  child  is  loving  and 
giving." 

Black  Friday.    See  BLACK. 

Good  Friday.    See  GOOD. 

He  who  toughs  on  Friday  will  iveep 
on  Sunday.  Sorrow  follows  in  the 
wake  of  joy.  The  line  is  taken  from 
Racine's  comedy,  Les  Plaideurs. 

Long  Friday.  Good  Friday  was  so 
called  by  the  Saxons,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  long  fasts  and  offices  used 
on  that  day. 

Man  Friday.  The  young  savage 
found  by  Robinson  Crusoe  on  a  Friday, 
and  kept  as  his  servant  and  companion 
on  the  desert  island  ;  hence,  a  faithful 
and  willing  attendant,  ready  to  turn 
tils  hand,  to  anything* 

Never  cut  yowr  nails  on  a  Friday. 
"  Cut  them  on  Friday  you  cut  them 
for  sorrow/*  See  NAXL-PABING. 

Friday  Street  (London).  So  called, 
according  to  Stow,  because  it  was  the 
street  of  fishmongers  who  served 
Friday  markets.  The  name  is  found 
in  many  towns  and  even  villages. 

Friend.  A  Quake;  (<?.#.)>  i.e  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  *of  Friends  ;  also, 
oiie's  second  in  a  duel,  as  "  Name  your 
friend,"  "Captain  B.  acted  as  his 
feleKid."  In  the  law  courts  counsel 
refer  to  each  other  as  "  my  learned 
friend,"  though  they  may  be  entire 
strangers,  just  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons  one  member  speaks  of 
aaaotlfce*  as  "  my  honourable  friend/' 

A  friend  at  court.  Properly,  a 
friend  in  a  court  of  law  who  watches 
the  tnal  and  teHs  the  judge  if  he  com 
discover  an  error  (see  Auictrs  CURL®). 
Tue  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
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Friendship 


Frog 


friend  who  is  in  a  position  to  help  one 
by  influencing  those  in  power. 

A  fnend  ^n  need  t*  a  friend  indeed. 
The  Latin  saying  (from  Ennius)  is, 
Amicus  certus  in  re  ^ncerta  cernitur,  a 
sure  fnend  is  made  known  when  (one 
is)  in  difficulty. 

A  friendly  suit,  or  action.  An  action 
at  law  brought,  not  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  a  conviction  or  damages, 
but  to  discover  the  law  on  some 
debatable  point,  to  get  a  legal  and 
authoritative  decision  putting  some 
fact  on  record. 

Better  Mnde  frend  than  fremd  Jnnde. 
This  is  the  motto  of  the  Waterton 
family,  and  it  means  "  better  kind 
friend  (i.e.  neighbour)  than  a  kinsman 
who  dwells  in  foreign  parts "  (cp. 
Prov.  xxvii,  10,  "  Better  is  a  neigh- 
bour that  is  near,  than  a  brother  far 
off*1).  Fremd  is  an  Old  English,  word 
(from  Old  Teutonic)  meaning  foreign, 
strange,  outlandish.  Scott  has  a 
variant  of  the  motto  in  Ouentin  JDt/r- 
ward  (ch,  vi),  "  Better  kind  fremit  than 
fremit  kindred,"  better  a  kind  stranger 
than  strange  kinsmen. 

The  Friend  of  Man.  The  name 
given  ironically  to  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau  (1715-89),  father  of  Mira- 
beau,  the  French  revolutionary  orator. 
His  great  work  was  IS  Ami  des  Hommes, 
hence  the  nickname. 

The  soldier's  fnend.  An  official 
appointed  by  the  authorities  at  the 
various  pension  boards  to  assist 
soldiers  in  making  out  and  presenting 
their  claims  to  pensions,  etc. 

Friendship.  The  classical  examples 
of  lasting  friendship  between  man  and 
man  are  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  and  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  See 
these  names.  To  these  should  be  added 
David  and  Jonathan  (from  the  Bible). 
The  two  kings  of  Brentford  and 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  come, 
perhaps,  in  a  rather  different  cate- 
gory ! 

Frigg,  or  Frigga.    See  FREYJA. 

Frills.  An  Americanism  for  "  airs 
and  graces  '* ;  as,  to  put  on  frills,  to 
give  oneself  airs. 

Fringe.  The  fringes  on  the  garments 
of  the  Jewish  priests  were  accounted 
sacred,  and  were  touched  by  the  com- 
mon people  as  a  charm.  Hence  the 
desire  of  the  woman  who  had  the  issue 
of  blood  to  touch  the  fringe  of  our 
Lord's  garment.  (Matt,  ix,  20-22.) 

Frippery.  Bubbish  of  a  tawdry 
character  ;  worthless  finery  ;  foolish 
levity.  A  friperer  or  fnpperer  was 
one  wko  dealt  in  old  clothes  (op.  Fr. 


fnpenc,  old  clothes,  cast-off  furniture, 
etc.). 

Old  clothes,  cart  dreeees,  tattered  r*gs, 
Whose  works  are  e'ea  the  irfppeay  of  wit. 


Also,  a  shop  where  odds  and  ends, 
old  clothes,  and  so  on  are  dealt  in. 
Hence  Shakespeare's:  — 

We  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippery 

TmptA,  tv,  1 

Frith,  By  frith  and  fell.  By  wold 
and  wild,  wood  and  common.  Fnth 
means  ground  covered  with  scrub  or 
underwood  ;  fell  is  connected  with 
the  German  fels  (rock),  and  means 
barren  or  stony  places,  a  common. 

Frithlol.  A  hero  of  Icelandic  myth 
who  married  Ingaborg,  daughter  of 
a  petty  king  of  Norway,  and  widow  of 
Hring,  to  whose  dominions  he  suc- 
ceeded. His  adventures  are  recorded 
in  the  saga  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  was  written  about  the  close  of 
the  13th  century.  The  name  signifies 
"  the  peacemaker." 

Fritz.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
(1712,  1740-86)  was  known  as  Old 
Fritz. 

Frog.  A  frog  and  mouse  agreed  to 
settle  by  single  combat  their  claims  to 
a  marsh  ;  but,  while  they  fought,  a 
kite  carried  them  both  off.  (JEsop: 
Fables,  clxviii.) 

Old  2Esop's  fable,  where  he  told 
What  fate  onto  the  moose  and  frog  befeL 

Cory     DOM**,  crxttl 

In  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (vi,  4)  we 
are  told  that  the  Lycian  shepherds 
were  changed  into  frogs  for  mocking 
Lato'na. 

As  when  those  hindi  that  were  transformed  to  frogs 
Hailed  at  Latona's  twfax-bom  progeny. 

HiUon    Sonnrf,  vtL 

Frenchmen,  properly  Parisians, 
have  been  nicknamed  Frogs  or  Frog* 
gies  (qrenouillea)  from  their  ancient 
heraldic  device  (see  FLEXJU-DB-HS), 
which  was  three  frogs  or  three  toads. 
Qu'en  disent  les  grenouittes  $  —  What 
do  the  frogs  (people  of  Paris)  say  ?  — 
was  in  1791  a  common  court  phrase 
at  Versailles.  There  was  a  point  in 
the  pleasantry  when  Paris  was  a 
quagmire,  called  Lute'tia  (mud-land). 
See  CRAPATTD. 

Frog1  s  march.  Carrying  an  obstrep- 
erous prisoner,  face  downwards,  by 
his  four  limbs. 

It  may  be  fun  to  you,  but  it  is  death 
to  the  frogs.  A  caution,  telling  one 
that  one's  sport  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  people's  happiness. 
The  allusion  is  to  JBsop's  fable  of  a 
boy  stoning  frogs  for  his  amusement, 

Nic  Frog*  The  Dutchman  ia  Ar- 
buthnot's  History  of  John  JBvM  (1712J. 
Frogs  are  called  "  Dutch  nightingales/' 
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Fronde 


Fufl 


Fro&ie.  A  political  party  during 
the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Maz'arin,  in 
the  minority  of  Iou»  XIV  (1648-53). 
Its  members,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
court  party,  were  called  Frondeura 
from /route,  a  sling,  they  being  likened 
to  boys  who  sling  stones  about  the 
streets  and  scamper  away  the  moment 
anyone  In  authority  approaches. 

already  tree  toa*  tAiMrjBoh  gortntsMat  wa« 
tat          and  a*  **«*«^od^  ^^  j^JS 

a  irtttta 

— C  JT 


Frost  Saints.    #«*  ICB  SAINTS. 

Frozen  Music.  Architecture.  So 
ealkd  by  P.  Schlegel  in  his  PtofoaopAwr 
der  Kunst. 


Words.  Everyone  knows 
thfc  incident  oi  the  "  frozen  bom  "  re- 
lated by  Mimchaasen,  and  Fanta- 
mttl  «od  his  companions,  on  the  eon- 
9nea  ol  the  Prosen  Sea,  heard  the  tip- 
KMT  of  a  bafette,  which  had  been 
froo«a  the  preceding  winter,  released 
br  A  tb»w  (BatMlafe:  Bk.  iv»  ch.  5fi). 
f%e  |ofcft  appwurrf  to  have  been  well 
kaown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  for 
AHtfpb'*o*6  applies  it  to  tit*  dis- 
**m0  o<  Plato:  "  AB  Ow  cold  of  cer- 
tain cttiae  is  so  ts&noe  th*fc  it  freezes 
tbe  Teary  words  w«  utter,  which  re- 
wain  «ocw**3*d  tin  the  heat  of  sum- 
Mr  tfeftwa  ifettta,  so  the  asiad  of  yonth 
|»  90  ttwHMtese  thai  the  wisdom  of 
PUAo  U«i5«»  fro««,  as  it  were,  till 
by  tfeft  rfp«aed  judgment 
" 


147-& 

d  of  &*  frying-pan 
IB  trying  to  extricate 
an*  «rtl,  you  fell  into  a 
iy>  **  Out 
S    and 


wtook«.  into  the  Same 


To    hoax,     impose    upon, 
*  Ton  are  trying  to  fub  me 
i  a  ©ock-and-bufl  story,.'*    Con- 
irilfe  O«r./4>|wie»»  to  hoar.  Fob 
to  another  form  pi  tlte  same  word. 

,  word  ol  contempt  be- 

[ocoBewfeoBayswhafcisabeurd 
A  £»votnrHe  eippession  of 


a  oertaia  coaafectioa  of 
'"a  known  aa 


v  machiirtfi  to  allow  of 
t  being  added  oa  ; 
>  running.    This 


the  *'  Stop-press  "  colunxn,  which  is, 
consequently,  called  the  fudge-box.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  another  form  of 
fadfft  (ff.v.). 

The  Fudge  Family  vn  Pans.  A 
series  of  metrical  epistles  by  Thomas 
Moore  (1S18),  purporting  to  be  written 
by  a  family  on  a  visit  to  Paris. 

Fuel.  Adding  fuel  to  fire.  Saying 
or  doing  something  to  increase  the 
anger  ofa  person  already  angry.  The 
French  say,  **  pouring  oil  on  fire." 

Foggers.  A  noted  family  of  German 
merchant-bankers,  famous  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  and  proverbial  for 
their  great  wealth.  "  Rich  as  a 
Pugger  "  is  common  in  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  Charles  V  introduced 
some  of  the  family  into  Spain,  where 
they  superintended  the  mines. 

I  *m  neither  m&  IndUui  merchant,  nor  yet  a  Forcer, 
tret »  poor  boy  Bfce  yoontit— ffuawwn  dt  Alfaroche  (1599). 

Fugleman.  Originally  a  leader  of 
a  wing  (Ger.  fl&gdt  wing)  or  file  ;  now 
applied  to  a  soldier  who  stands  in 
front  of  men  at  drill  to  show  them 
what  to  do. 

Fulhams,  or  FuUams.  An  Eliza- 
bethan name  for  loaded  dice.  Bice 
made  with  a  cavity  were  called 
gourds ;  those  made  to  throw  the 
high  numbers  were  high  fullams  or 
gourds,  and  those  made  to  throw 
the  low  numbers  were  low  fullams 
or  gourds.  jta.?(mrdiuj(jftaiambolda 

And  "  high  "  and74  low  "  beguile  the  rich,  and  poor. 
£tefcwp0ar«     Merry  Wive*  of  Windtor,  I,  3 

Have  their  lalhatns  at  command. 
Brought  up  to  do  their  feats  at  band 

JSvOer    Upon.  Gaming. 

The  name  may  be  from  Fulham, 
which  was  notorious  as  the  resort  of 
"  crooks " ;  or  it  may  be  a  coi> 
ruption  of  fuU'uin,  meaning  a  die  that 
was  "  full,"  or  high. 

Fufl,  Fidl  dress.  The  dress  worn 
on  occasions  of  ceremony;  court 
dress,  uniform,  academicals,  evening 
dress,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
full-dr&s  debate  is  one  for  which 
preparation  and  arrangements  have 
been  made,  as  opposed  to  one  arising 
casually. 

Fun  moon,  or  the  fuU  of  ike  moon. 
The  period  when  the  whole  disk  of 
the  moon  is  illuminated  and  it  presents 
a  pelrfeot  orb  to  the  earth. 

FvU  of  beans.    See  BEAK. 

JFWT  «p.  Quite  fall,  occupied  to  its 
utaostcapiaieifcy.  Said  also  of  one  who 
is  drunk.  Op.  Fou. 

In  fy&  crty.  Said  of  hounds  that 
have  caught  the  scent,  and  give  tongue 
in  chorus;  hence,  hurrying  in  full 
pursuit* 

In  fun  fig*    S 


Fulrompe 


Furies 


In  full  swing.  Polly  at  work  ;  very- 
busy  ;  in  full  operation. 

Fulrompe.  The  name  given  to  the 
son  of  Martin  the  Ape  in  Oaxton's 
version  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

Fum,  or  Fung-hwang.  The  phoenix 
(q.v.}  of  "Chinese  legend,  one  of  the  four 
symbolical  animals  presiding  over  the 
destinies  of  China.  It  originated  from 
fire,  was  born  in  the  Hill  of  the  Sun's 
Halo,  and  has  its  body  inscribed  with 
the  five  cardinal  virtues.  One  account 
says  it  has  the  forepart  of  a  goose, 
the  hindquarters  of  a  stag  the  neck 
of  a  snake,  the  tail  of  a  fish,  the  fore- 
head of  a  fowl,  the  down  of  a  duck, 
the  marks  of  a  dragon,  the  back 
of  a  tortoise,  the  face  of  a  swallow, 
the  beak  of  a  cock,  is  about  six 
cubits  high,  and  perches  only  on  the 
woo-tung  tree.  It  is  this  curious 
creature  that  is  embroidered  on  the 
dresses  of  certain  mandarins. 

Fum  the  Fourth.    George  IV. 

And  where  is  Fum  the  Fourth,  oar  royal  bird. 
Byrm ,  Do*  .torn,  tf,  78. 

Fu'mage.  Another  name  for  Hearth- 
money  or  Chimney-money  (q.v.)  (Lat. 
fumus,  smoke). 

Fume.  In  a,  fume.  In  ill  temper, 
especially  from  impatience. 

Fun.  To  make  fun  of.  To  make  a 
butt  of ;  to  ridicule ;  to  play  pranks 
on  one. 

Like  fun.  Thoroughly,  energetically, 
With  delight. 

Oa'y  look  at  the  dlmmercrata,  see  what  they're  done. 
Jest  simply  by  sticttn'  together  like  ftm. 

Lotcett    Bfylow  Paptn  (First  series,  iv,  at,  5) 

Fund.  The  Funds*  or  The  Public 
Funds.  Money  lent  at  interest  to 
Government  on  Government  security ; 
the  national  stock,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  its  operations. 

The  smhtng  fund.  Money  set  aside 
by  the  Government  for  paving  off  a 
part  of  the  national  debt.  This  money 
is  **  sunk,"  or  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation, for  the  bonds  purchased  by 
it  are  destroyed. 

To  be  out  of  funds •,  out  of  money. 

Funeral.  Late  Lat.  funeralis,  adj. 
from  funust  a  burial.  Funus  is  con- 
nected mthfumus  (Sanskrit  dh'&rmaa), 
smoke,  and  the  word  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  by  cremation. 
Funerals  among  the  Romans  took 
place  at  night  by  torchlight,  that 
magistrates  and  priests  might  not  be 
made  ceremonially  unclean  by  seeing  a 
corpse,  and  so  be  prevented  from  per- 
forming their  sacred  duties. 

Most  of  our  funeral  customs  are 
derived  from  the  Romans ;  as  dressing 


in  black,  walking  in  procession,  carry- 
ing insignia  on  the  bier,  the  presence 
of  mutes,  raising  a  mound  over  the 
grave,  called  tumulus  (whence  our 
tomb),  etc.  In  Boman  funerals,  too, 
the  undertaker,  attended  by  lictors 
dressed  in  black,  marched  with  the 
corpse,  and,  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, assigned  to  each  follower  his 
proper  place  in  the  procession.  The 
Greeks  crowned  the  dead  body  with 
flowers,  and  placed  flowers  on  the  tomb 
also;  and  the  Romans  decked  the 
funeral  couch  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  spread  flowers,  wreaths,  and  fillets 
on  the  tomb  of  friends. 

Public  games  were  held  both  in 
Greece  and  Home  in  honour  of  de- 
parted heroes.  Examples  of  this  cus- 
tom are  numerous:  as  the  games  in- 
stituted by  Hercules  at  the  death  of 
Pelops,  those  held  by  Achilles  in 
honour  of  Patroclus  (2hadt  Bk.  xxiii), 
those  held  by  JSneas  in  honour  of  his 
father  'Anehls'es  (  JGntod,  Bk.  v),  etc.  ; 
and  the  custom  of  giving  a  feast  at 
funerals  canae  to  us  from  the  Romans, 
who  not  only  feasted  the  Mends  of 
the  deceased,  but  also  distributed 
meat  to  the  persons  employed. 

Thrift  thrift,  Horatio  !  the  feneral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables, 


Fung-hwang.    See  FUM. 

Funk.  To  be  in  a  funk>  or  a  blue 
funk,  may  be  the  Walloon  "  In  de 
fonk  zun,"  literally  to  "  be  in  the 
smoke."  Colloquially  to  be  in  a  state 
of  trepidation  from  uncertainty  or 
apprehension  of  evil.  It  first  appeared 
in  England  at  Oxford  in  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century. 

Funny  Bone.  A  pun  on  the  word 
hu'meru&y  the  Latin  (and  hence  scien- 
tific) name  for  the  upper  bone  of  the 
arm.  It  is  the  inner  condyle  of  this, 
or,  to  speak  untechmcally,  the  knob, 
or  enlarged  end  of  the  bone  terminat- 
ing where  the  ulnar  nerve  is  exposed 
at  the  elbow.  A  knock  on  this  bone 
at  the  elbow  produces  a  painful  sen- 
sation. 

Fur'below.  A  corruption  otfalbala, 
a  word  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
to  signify  a  sort  of  flounce. 

Ftoonced  and  fnrbelowed  from  bead  to  tooL—AUtoo*. 

Furcam  et  Flagellum  (Lat.  gallows 
and  whip).  The  meanest  of  all  servile 
tenures,  the  bondman  being  at  the 
lord's  mercy,  both  life  and  limb.  <7p. 
FORKS. 

Furies,  The.  The  Boman  name 
(Fusrice)  foa?  the  Greek  Erinyes  ($*u^ 
said  by  Hesiod  to  have  been  the 
daughters  of  Ge  (the  earth.)  a&d  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
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Furor 


Gabelle 


and  by  other  account*  to  be  daughter  * 
of  night  and  darkness.  They  were 
thre*  In  number,  Tfeipfeoae  (the  Aven- 
ger of  blood),  Alecto  (Implacable), 
and  M€**ra  (Deputations). 

name  for  tbeirttfefatM*  (q.v.). 


Feror.  In  Speaker's 
<Bk.  ii)  the  p*r*mificatio*i  of  mad 
aag*r.  H*  was  soa  of  Occasion,  an 
old  IMC,  *ad  &?  Ouyon  bound  him 
**  with  a  hundred  iron  chains  and  a 
to*d*ftd  tnoia." 

Foriwrt*.     Biaaklo's  sword  IB  so 
catted  in  Orlando  Fwriaw, 


four  winds,  of  lightning,  and  so  on. 
Its  shape  is  that  of  a  right-angled 
cross,  the  arms  of  which  are  of  equal 
length,  with  an  additional  piece  at  the 
extremity  of  each*  fixed  at  a  right- 
angle,  each  addition  being  of  the  same 
length  and  in  the  same  direction.  It 
is  used  nowadays  in  jewellery  as  an 
emblem  of  luck* 

The   name  fylfot  was    adopted   by 

^          antiquaries  from   a   MS.  of 
I    the    15th   century,    and    is 
probably   fill  foot,    signify- 
ing    a    device    to    fill    the 
a  stoned  window. 


•'*.     Foot-eoldlers  that  ased 

to  be  armed  with  a  frail  or  light  mus- 
ket. The  word  is  now  a  misnomer,  as 
tto  regimente  so  called  carry  rifles  like 
&o*«  of  UM  rent  of  the  infantry. 
Similarly  tt»  name  Grenadier  survives, 
tboogb  the  ffr**ad*  has  long  since 
«e*»*d  to  he  ifee  weapon  of  these 


Fas-Oaa.  A  coarse  twilled  cotton 
«io*2i  with  a  T«lT*ty  pile,  probabiy 
•o  «aIMi  from  Fn»Ut,  a  suburb  of 
Cairo. 

Ii  k  chiefly  a«0d  now  in  ft*  fignra- 
ins*  xaeaahig  inflated  or  pom- 
Mk«  claptrap,  bombast  far.v.)* 


We  tew  nmnwooa  phrases  derived 
«fctri>te  of  dress  applied  to 
a»  boiabaet,  shoddy,  silken, 
«  mother  of  Artaxerxes  said  : 
wbo  address  kings  must 


to  draw  in  one^s 
with  velvei  worda  in  order  to 
or  win  over. 


be*  ot 


7%«  aaeiflsat  Btxalc  alpha- 
*  Ai^>aazoaas  and  other 
so  oa&«d,  oo  the  same  prin- 
«•  ilM  A  B  €t  frooi  itB  first  six 
,  tt,  <v  r,  i. 

„    A  mso&e  sign  or  emblem, 
also  an  ffe*  *toew«fca  and  ^om- 
and  in  heraldry  as  tke  crww 


tfce 


on  aeoient 


Bnd- 


M 

l*a«  b««a  UxMogbt  to  have  repre- 
tb$  power  of  lite  waa,  o*  tke 


G.  This  letter  is  a  modification,  of 
the  Latin  0  (which  was  a  rounding  of 
th*  Greek  yamma,  T) ;  till  the  3rd  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  g  and  k  sounds  were 
represented  by  the  same  letter,  C.  In 
the  Hebrew  and  old  Phoenician  alpha- 
bets G  is  the  outline  of  a  camel's  head 
and  neck-  Heb.,  gimel,  a  camel. 

G.C.B.    See  BATH. 

G.O.M.  The  initial  letters  of  "Grand 
Old  Man,"  a  nickname  of  honour 
given  to  Gladstone  in  his  later  years. 
Lord  Bosebery  first  used  the  ex- 
'  t  (28th  April,  1882). 


Gab.  y^e  ^  o/  ifc  firo6  or  ^706. 
Fluency  of  speecii,  also  the  gift  of 
boasting,  connected  with  gabble,  and 
perhaps  with  yob,  the  mouth. 

7b«K  w»s  *  man  named  Job 

UnA  In  the  bund  of  t7z» 
Bei*d»ffoodgiftof  Uwsgob, 
Tte  Mme  tbb^  ha&peatu* 

AN*  «f  /e*      AwMerow«%r   ater&ed  to  Zadutry  Baud 
^.I«W. 

fl««  «rt  ow  ol  tb«  tn!«iit«  of  France,  vtc  hold  it  lor 
fle«  «kd  ««dka6  to  ff»b,  «*  they  temi  It,  of  eipkrft*  that 
~    ~~         "  " .  iL 


Gabbara.  Tbe  giant  who,  according 
to  Babelaas,  was  "  the  first  inventor 
of  tite  drinking  of  healths."  See  GEM- 

SCAQOG. 


GabMe    Ratchet, 

BOUND**. 


GABRIEL'S 


GabeBe.  A  tax  ;  especially  in  French 
history  a  tax  on  salt.  All  the  salt 
made  in  !Franee  bad  to  be  brought  to 
tiie  rov&l  warehouses,  and  was  tkere 
sold  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
xaeoifc.  The  iniquity  was  that  some 
provinces  had  to  pay  twice  as  much 
as  others*  Edward  III  jokingly 
called  this  monopoly  "  King  Philippe's 
8aHc  law."  It  was  abolished  in  1789, 
together  with  the  COTV&  (forced  labour 
on  the  roads). 


Gaberdine 


Gaels 


Gab'erdlne'.  A  long,  coarse  cloak  or 
gown,  especially  as  worn  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  Jews  and  almsmen. 

Yea  call  me  mbbe&ever,  cot-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine 

Skatetpeare     Merchant  of  Venice,  I,  3. 

The  word  is  the  Spanish  gabardina, 
a  frock  worn  by  pilgrims  ;  it  may  be 
of  Eastern  origin  and  connected  with 
caftan  (g.v.)>  or  it  may  be  connected 
with  Ger.  toaflfahrt,  a  pilgrimage. 

Gaberlunzie.  A  mendicant;  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  one  of  the 
king's  bedesmen,  who  were  licensed 
beggars.  The  name  has  also  been 
given  to  the  wallet  carried  by  a  gaber- 
lunzie-man.  Its  derivation  is  unknown. 

Gabriel  (i.e.  man  of  God}.  One  of 
the  archangels  of  Hebrew  mythology, 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  angel  of 
death,  the  prince  of  fire  and  thunder, 
but  more  frequently  as  one  of  the 
Deity's  chief  messengers,  and  tradi- 
tionally said  to  be  the  only  angel  that 
can  speak  Syriac  and  Ohaldee.  The 
call  hiy*  the  chief  of  the 


four  favoured  angels,  and  the  spirit  of 
truth.  In  mediaeval  romance  he  is  the 
second  of  the  seven  spirits  that  stand 
before  the  throne  of  God  (Jerusalem 
Delivered,  bk.  i),  and  Milton  makes  him 
chief  of  the  angelic  guards  placed  over 
Paradise. 

Ita&wixfc  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  tat 
Chief  of  the  angelic  guard*. 
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Longfellow,  in  his  Golden  Legend, 
makes  him  the  angel  of  the  moon,  and 
Says  he  brings  to  man  the  gift  of  hope. 

I  am  the  angel  of  the  moon  .  .  . 
Nearest  tfce  earth,  ft  is  my  ray 
TL*tb«rtillninhM«  the  midnight  w»y, 
I  bring  tbe  gift  at  top*. 

The  31  trade  Pla*,  IB. 

In  the  Talmud  he  appears  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib, 
as  the  man  who  showed  Joseph  the 
way  (Gen.  xxxvii,  15),  and  as  one  of 
the  angels  who  buried  Hoses  (Dettt. 

XXXIV,  6). 

It  was  Gabriel  who  (we  are  told  in 
the  Koran)  took  Mahomet  to  heaven 
on  Al-borak  (#.#.),  and  revealed  to  him 
his  "  prophetic  lore."  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Gabriel  is  said  to  have  ex- 
plained to  Daniel  certain  visions  ;  in 
the  New  Testament  he  announced  to 
Zacharfas  the  future  birth  of  John  tfce 
Baptist,  and  appeared  to  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  (Luke  i,  26,  etc.) 

Gabriel's  horse.    Haiznm, 

Gabriel's  hounds*  called  also  Gabble 
Ratchet.  Wild  geese.  The  noise  of 
bean-geese  ia  flight  is  like  that  of  a 
packof  hounds  in  fuller  j.  The  legend 
is  that  they  are  the  souls  of  unbap- 
tlzed  children  wandering  through  the 
air  till  the  Day  of  Judgment. 


Gab'riell'e.  JCa  Belle  GdbrieUe  (1571- 
1590).  Daughter  of  Antoine  d'Es- 
tr£es,  grand-master  of  artillery,  and 
governor  of  the  lie  de  France.  Henri 
IV,  towards  the  close  of  1590,  hap- 
pened to  Sojourn  for  a  night  at  the 
Chateau  de  Cceuvres,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  To  throw  a  flimsy  veil  over 
his  intrigue,  he  roamed  her  to  Lian- 
court-Damerval,  created  her  puchess 
de  Beaufort,  and  took  her  to  live  with 
him  at  court. 

Cbanoante  Oabrielle, 


<Jaand  la  gkire 

A  la  volte  de  Han. 

Gad.  Gadding  from  place  to  place* 
Wandering  from  pillar  to  post  without 
any  profitable  purpose. 

Give  water  no  passage,  neither  a  wicked  woman  liberty 

&  gad  f  An  expletive ;  a  euphe- 
ic  way  of  outwardly  avoiding 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 
Egad  '  is  another  form. 

Gad-about.  A  person  who  spends 
day  after  day  in  frivolous  visits,  gad- 
ding from  house  to  house. 

Gad-fly.  Not  the  roving  but  the 
goading  fly  (A.S.  gad,  a  goad). 

Gadget*  An  expressive  word  com- 
mon among  sailors,  and  introduced 
into  general  use  during  the  Great 
War,  popularized,  apparently,  by 
the  Boyal  Air  Force,  where  it  was 
used  for  almost  any  little  tool  or  ap- 
pliance that  was  useful  or  by  using 
which  a  job  was  made  easier.  Now 
applied  to  small  accessories  of  all 
sorts.  Gadge  is  an  early  Scots  form 
of  gauge9  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  connexion  between  this  and 
gadget* 

Gadshill.  About  3  miles  N.W.  of 
Rochester.  Famous  for  the  attack  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff  and  three  of  his 
knavish  companions  on  a  party  of 
four  travellers,  whom  they  robbed  of 
their  purses  (Shakespeare,  I  Henry 
IV,  ii,  4),  and  also  as  a  home  of  Charles 
Dickens,  who  died  there  in  1870. 

Gadshill  is  also  the  name  of  one  of 
the  thievish  companions  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff. 

Gad-steeL  Flemish  steel.  So  called 
because  it  is  wrought  in  gads,  or  small 
bars  (A.S.  gad,  a  small  bar;  Iceh, 
gaddr,  a  spike). 

I  wffl  go  get  a  leaf  of  bram, 
Aad  iritti »  gad  of  rfeel  wffl  wrtte  tbeae  wonta. 

Skaketp«ur«    £*#»*  Andmd&u,  trr  !L 

Gaels.  A  contraction  o!  Gaid-kcals 
(Old  Irish  Goidd,},  said  to  mean 
"hidden  rovers.*'  The  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  who  maintained  their 
ground  in  the  Highlands  against  fcke 
Celts. 
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Gafl 


Galere 


Gafl.  Slang  for  humbug  ,  also  for 
a  cheap  public  entertainment  or  a 
tow-clOT  mu*ic-hall. 

CVw*W  <wr  a  g*ff.  Here  ffajfiT  is  an 
iroo  hook  at  the  end  of  A  short  pole, 
«0*d  for  fending  salmon,  etc.,  or  the 
metal  spur  of  fighting-cocks.  (Span. 
ana  Port,  |»0fe,  a  boat-took.) 

To  ftfew  0«  prf.    S«e  BLOW. 

OftJfcr.  A  rustic  and  rccpoctfol  form 
of  ftddrem  to  MI  old  man,  as  "  Gaffer 
,"  "  Oood-day,  gaffer  "  ;  a  cor- 
of  M  graodfatSe*.''  C'p,  GAM- 


loved  by  Pygmalion  (g.v.)  was  a  dif- 
ferent person  altogether. 

GaTathe.    Hector*s  horse. 

Ther*  IB  *  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field  ; 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galath*  hte  horse, 
And  there  lacfa  wort. 

Troibu  and  Cretstda,  r,  5 


Oftf.  la  theatrical  parlance,  an  in- 
terpolation. When  Hamlet  directs  the 
players  to  say  no  more  "  than  is  set 
down  "  (iii,  2) lie  caatiooe  them  against 
indulgence  in  gags. 

To  appiy  £U  yog*  Said  of  applying 
the  closure  in  the  Hooee  of  Oommoias, 
Hmpcff  fe  something  forced  into  the 
month  to  prevent  ipeech. 

Gai  Saber.  8+*  OAT  SCIKNC*,  THB, 
&M  HAK  OX&K'B  GAINS. 


Gala  D*  Y.    A  festive  day  ;    a  day 
wben  people  pot  on  Utoir  best  a&ire. 


Th*  great  circle 
pa*Mfingeentirally  along  tlie  Galaxy*  or 
kmcyWay.  It  is  to  «idere*l  aetron- 
ecliptic  %  to  planetary 


€ta)'«bft*»  Sir.  In  the  Arthurian 
krakdv  $fc*  pemfe  aod  noblest  knight 
of  the  Bound  Table.  He  is  a  late 
addition  wad  was  invented  by  Walter 

was  the  Ron  of  Lancelot  and  EUine: 
ai  toe  mrtitotion  of  the  Boand  Table 
one  *ea*  <tbe  5»«y*  Pvr&wg)  was  left 
UBMMMmpied,  and  could  be  occupied 
only  bT  U»  Irj^ht  who  could  Bncceed 
hi  &t  Qm^atfotbm  wiio  attempted 
It  befog  ftwaDowed  by  the  eartJb. 
WlMMftft*  G*Uh»d  sat  tiwre  it  was 
dtexww**  that  it  had  been  left  for 
him.  8m  X+hrfB 
TMoaxyaoo's  /%£*  oj 
""  '  *  1),  eie. 


tte*w 
joined 
atfci 

^ 
rock. 

,4ci* 


Galaxy,  The.  The  *'  Milky  Way." 
A  long  white  luminous  track  of  stars 
which  seems  to  encompass  the  heavens 
like  a  girdle.  According  to  classic 
fable,  it  is  the  path  to  the  palace  of 
2ieus  oc  Jupiter.  (Gr.  gala,  galaktos, 

Tfcroiwh^  her  courts 
The  wwofc  city  step*  ,  the  busy  winds, 
That  keep  no  oerUte  interote  of  rest, 
Moved  not;  me*nwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat. 
Aloft  ,  —  momtntoos  but  uneasy  bliss  1 

Vandraeour  and  JuUa,  S4. 


A  64*-n7Tnph,  beloved  by 
Iwi  fewwelf  in  lore  with 
«fe  was  croahed  under  a  huge 
th*  Jealoosrfani,  and  Galatea 
,  whrn  she 

her  Bister  Dymbs.    Carlo  Mar- 
Galatea  in 


,* 

Bajodei  hac  «*»  oper»  entitled 

wf  Caiatei.     Tt»  Galatea  be- 


A ffdlaxy  of  beauty.  A  cluster  or 
coterie  of  handsome  women. 

Gate.  A  heavy  wind.  The  three 
degrees  are  a  fresh  gale,  a  strong  gale, 
and  a  heavy  or  whole  gale. 

Galehault.    See  GEMMAGOG. 

Galen.  A  very  famous  Greek 
physician  and  philosopher  of  the  2nd 
century  A.D.  For  centuries^  he  was  the 
supreme  authority  in  medicine.  Hence, 
{?ofem#f,  a  follower  of  Galen's  medical 
theories ;  Galenical,  &  simple,  vege- 
table medicine. 

Galen  says  **  Nay  "  and  Hippoc'rat$s 
"  Yea"  The  doctors  disagree,  and 
who  Is  to  decide  ?  Hippoc'rates — a 
native  of  Cos,  born  B.C.  460— was  the 
most  celebrated  physician  of  antiq- 
uity. 

Galeotti,  Marttus.  Louis  Si's 
Italian  astrologer. 

-  Csa  thy  pretended  akffl  ascertain  the  hour  of  thtae 

•»  £  *f 

by  refarring  to  the  fate  of  anotber,"  said 

"I  imrtOT^nrrf  nei tbtae  wtswr," said  Louis. 

- Xaonr  tbea,  0  ktog."  amid  Martins,  "that  tMs  only 
I  on  t«B  wttfe  «rt«tety  ooocenrfng  ndne  own  death,  that 
t  **9  **fc«  pi»oe  eacacUy  twenty-focr  boors  before  yoor 
•  -  -  -  acott  t  OH**!*  Dvrward,  eh.  xaix. 


••Only 


Thp*5ulli3S,  the  soothsayer  to  Tibe- 
rias, made  the  same  diplomatic  an- 
swer to  the  same  question,  and  in  each 
case  It  of  course  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  ruler  protect  the  life  of 


GaJera'aa,  accorfJing  to  Ariosto  (Or- 
Fvrioso,  Bk.  sad),  was  wife  of 


Galere.  Que  diable  allait-il  faire 
dans  cette  galore  f  What  business  had 
he  to  be  in  tliat  galley  ?  This  is  from 
Holi&re's  comedy  of  Les  Fourberies  de 
Scapin*  Sc&pin  wants  to  bamboozle 
Oeroate  out  of  his  money,  and  tells 
him  that  his  master  (G^ponte's  son)  is 
detained  prisoner  on  a  Turkish  galley, 
he  went  out  of  curiosity.  He 
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Galiana 


Gallimaufry 


adds,  that  unless  the  old  man  will 
ransom  him,  he  will  be  taken  to  Algiers 
as  a  slave.  Geronte  replies  to  all  that 
Scapin  urges,  "  What  business  had  he 
to  go  on  board  the  galley  ?  "  The 
retort  is  given  to  those  who  beg  money 
to  help  them  out  of  difficulties  which 
they  have  brought  on  themselves.  "  I 
grant  you  are  in  trouble,  but  what 
right  had  you  to  go  on  the  galley  ?  " 
Vogue  la  galere.  See  VOGCTE. 

Galian'a.  A  Moorish  princess, 
whose  father,  Bang  Gadalfe  of 
Tole'do,  according  to  vSpanish  tradi- 
tion, built  for  her  a  palace  on  the 
Tagus  so  splendid  that  the  phrase  "  a 
palace  of  Galiana  "  became  proverbial 
in  Spain. 

Galimatias.  Nonsense ;  unmeaning 
gibberish.  The  word  first  appeared  in 
France  in  the  10th  century,  but  its 
origin  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  it  is  con- 
nected with  gallimaufry  (q.v.).  In  his 
translation  of  Rabelais  Urquhart  heads 
ch.  ii  of  Bk  la  "  Galimatias  of  Ex- 
travagant Conceits  found  in  an 
Ancient  Monument." 

Gail.  Bile;  the  very  bitter  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver ;  hence  used 
figuratively  as  a  symbol  for  anything 
of  extreme  bitterness. 

Gatt  and  loormwood.  Extremely  dis- 
agreeable and  annoying. 

And  I  said,  My  strength  and  my  hope  ia  perished  from 
ih*  Lord :  £aQflnabeiing  my  ajHJettnn  m.ne\  my  Eatsexyv 
the  wormwood  and  the  gtlL— Zam.  Ill,  18,  19 

The  gad  of  bitterness.  The  bitterest 
gnef;  extreme  affliction.  The  an- 
cients taught  that  grief  and  joy  were 
subject  to  the  gall  as  affection  was  to 
the  heart,  knowledge  to  the  kidneys, 
and  the  gall  of  bitterness  means  the 
bitter  centre  of  bitterness,  as  the  heart 
of  heart  means  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  heart  or  affections.  In  the  A  eta 
it  is  used  to  signify  "  the  sinfulness  of 
sin,"  which  leads  to  the  bitterest  grief. 

I  peroefa  then  ait  in  the  nil  of  Mtterneis,  and  In  the 
bond  of  kdqutty.— 4eto  vill,  23 

The  gall  of  pigeons.  The  story  goes 
that  pigeons  have  no  gall,  because  the 
dove  sent  from  the  ark  b^  Noah  burst 
its  gall  out  of  grief,  and  none  of  the 
jageon  family  has  had  a  gall  ever 
since. 

For  rfn'  the  Ptood  of  Noah 
The  6<w  afae  bad  nae  g 


Popukr  BaOadt  (Lonl  of 

Gallery.  To  play  to  the  gaUery*  To 
work  for  popularity.  As  an  actor  who 
sacrifices  his  author  for  popular  aj>- 
plause,  or  a  stump  political  orator 
"  orates  '*  to  catch  votes. 

Tike  instant  we  befetn  to  tfefefc  about  saecem  and  the 

f  oftr  wcrit—  4o  pfey  irftfa  one  eye  oa  tbe  gattay  — 


Galley  Halfpence.  Silver  coin 
brought  over  by  merchants  ("  galley- 
men7')  from  Genoa,  who  used  the 
Galley  Wharf,  Thames  Street.  These 
halfpence  were  larger  than  our 
own,  and  their  use  was  forbidden 
in  England  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

Gallia.  France,  the  Latin  name 
for  Gaul. 

TmpftfKting  hangs  o'er  OaWi  hmnbted  COM*. 


Bee  under  PXAY,  *  'Playing  to  the 
gods." 


Bracca'fa  (trousered  Gaul). 
Gallia  Narbonen'sis  was  so  called  from 
the  "  braccae,"  or  trousers,  which  the 
natives  wore  in  common  with  the 
Scythians  and  Persians. 

Gall'ia  Coma'ta.  That  part  of  Gaul 
which  belonged  to  the  Roman  em- 

Eir,  and  was  governed  by  leg'ates 
rti),  was  so  called  from  the  long 
(coma)  worn  by  the  inhabitants 
flowing  over  their  shotilders. 

Gallicism.  A  phrase  or  sentence 
constructed  after  the  French  idiom  ; 
as,  "  when  you  shaft  have  returned 
home  you  will  find  a  letter  on 
your  table."  Government  documents 
are  especially  guilty  of  this  fault.  In 
Matt,  xv,  32,  is  a  Gallicism:  "  I  have 
compassion  on  the  multitude,  because 
they  continue  with  me  now  three  days, 
ana  have  nothing  to  eat."  Cp.  Mark 
viii,  2. 

Galllgantus.  One  of  the  giants  of 
nursery-lore  slain  by  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer.  Arrayed  in  his  cap,  which 
rendered  him  invisible,  he  went  to  the 
castle  and  read  the  inscription : "  Who- 
ever can  this  trumpet  blow,  will  cause 
the  giant's  overthrow."  He  seized  the 
trumpet,  blew  a  loud  blast,  the  castle 
fell  down.  Jack  slew  the  giant,  and 
was  married  soon  after  to  a  duke's 
daughter,  whom  he  found  there  and 
rescued. 

Galligaskins.  A  loose,  wide  kind  of 
breeches  worn  by  men  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries. 

My  gaO!ga«fch»,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  ftuy  and  encroaching  frosts 
A  honid  diaam  dfedos'd,  with  orffl« 
Wkte,  dfacontirraoas. 

J  Philip*    Tto  SpbHdid  SWiuff  (1703). 

Tbe  taylor  o*  Bfsitw,  be  has  bet  OCA  eye , 
He  cannot  cot  a  pair  of  green  gategaakhui,  if  be  wew  to 
try—  Aubrey  MIS. 

The  word  is  a  corruption  of  FT.  g&r- 
gue&que,  which  was  the  ItaL  grechesea, 
Greefclsk,  referring  to  a  Greek  article 
of  clot&mg. 

GaUimau'fry.  A  medley  ;  any  con- 
fused fumble  of  things  ;  but  skic&y 
speaking,  a  ^  otch-poteh  made  up  of  afl 
the  scraps  of  the  larder.  (Pr. 
free,  the  origLn  of  which  is 
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Galloglass  _ 

though  it  is  probably  related  to  gali- 


.wo«.*««V»».  both  rich  *adj>oor, 
Brtfc  yo«C  MM!  eW,  <*«  wttfc  Mtottar,  Ford  , 


. 

jttmr  IT***,  »,  i. 

.  An  armed  servitor  (OP 
foot-soldier)  of  an  ancient  Irish  chief. 
O.Ir.  and  Gael.  ?aH,  a  stranger, 
,  a  warrior* 


,  * 

Tte  CteDoffeM  M*  pyttod  Md  *»fact«d  ram  of 
te««.  craw*  wfttoti  waa^M**.-* 


GalToway.      A    horse     less    than 
fifteen  hands  high,  of  the  breed  which 
came    from    Galloway    in 


originally 
Scotland. 


.ich.xtr. 

One  of  our  words  from  Old 
Irbh  #*  IMT»  to  »  ffofficiency  ;  henoe, 
In  airoodanc*,  and  abtmdanoe  itself. 


1%  IB  said  taat  Henry  VI 
w*t*  half  -booU  l*o*d  at  U*e  side,  and 
*bowi  tb*  same  time  WAS  inWwxxi 
III*  flfco*  or  ciog  called  th*  "  gaJag«  > 
M  " 


g  ;  to 

our  word  ^n£oaA.    T!iie  cannot  be 
«B  Ohaootr,  Trho  dJwd  twenty 
«ftry  VI  was  bom,  T»CS 
word  oomee  to  tw  from 
tbt   8f««u   «U«*a   (wooden   shoes)  ; 
O«r*  jtt$**e*f  ;    Fr.  osiodU,  which  ie 
Or.  £afepw*r  a  shoe- 


_ .    Tbe  branch  of  science 

wttb  tfecfcricity  produced  by 

,  id   action,    especially   that   of 

acids  on  n*et*fe :  so  £*ft*d  from  Louis 
~ -fc    "d  (17S7-08),  of  Bologna,  who 
tiat  am*  dead  frogs  which 
d  to  b«  ptaoftd  new  ao  eiectpic 
i  3»  motion  eiJiibifced  signs  of 
H*  «ab*«m*intly  discovered 
ooBTtUeive  effects  were 

,, — „ -JNM  tto  copper  hook*  on 

wtttch  4h«  frog*  ware  strong  were  sus- 
_^l  «a  th»  feoo  feoofc  oTfch*  larder. 


. 

to   the    dis- 
WTWT  ol  tfaj«  important  udenoe. 

gfe&mfeMf  fe*M.    Sheet  iron  coated 
wttJi  sbw  to  |*otoe&  it  from  rest,  is  so 
*ftIM  b***awy  |b«  «ao  was  oHginally 
hr  a»w»  ®l   gaWanto. 
B   th«   iron    is   simply    im- 
t  molten  xine. 


Ga^way  Jnry. 


An  eoli^it^ned,  in- 
Th«  ectpwesion  has 
in  certain  triate  VM  i^ 


Game 

to  the  counties  of  Ireland.  Leitrim, 
Roscommon,  Sligo  and  Mayo  gave 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  but 
Galway  opposed  it;  whereupon  the 
sheriff  was  fined  £1,000,  and  each  of 
the  jurors  £4,000. 

Ga'ma,  Vasco  da.  One  of  the  great- 
€*t  of  the  early  Portuguese  navigators 
(d.  1524),  was  the  first  European  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  is 
the  hero  of  Oamo£ns>  Luswd  (1572), 
where  he  is  represented  as  sagacious, 
intrepid,  tender  hearted,  pious,  fond 
of  hfe  countey,  and  holding  his  temper 
in  full  command.  He  is  also  the  hero 
of  Meyerbeer's  posthumous  opera 
L*Africaine  (1865). 

Gun*,  oftptebx  of  tt»  Ymiturous  banfl, 
Of  bold  eropttee,  and  bom  for  high  command, 
—     e  m»rU*l  fir«,  trtth  prudence  cloee  aUled, 
the  craflw  of  fortone  on  blf  side. 

Como8iu.  iwrfod,  Bk.i 

Gamaheu.    See  CAMEO. 

Gambo'ge.  So  called  from  Caonbo'- 
dia  or  Camboja,  whence  it  was  first 
brought* 

Gax&e.  Certain  wild  A.-nffn«1«  and 
birds,  legally  protected,  preserved, 
and  pursued  for  sport,  such  as  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  heath- 
game,  etc.  See  SPOBTXNG  SEASON. 

Are  wu  gatne  for  a  spree  1  Are  you 
inclined  to  join  in  a  bit  of  fun  ?  The 
allusion  is  to  game-cocks,  which  never 
show  the  white  feather,  but  are  always 
ready  for  a  fight. 

The  game  ts  not  worth  the  candle. 
See  CANDLE. 

The  game  is  up.  The  scheme,  en- 
deavour, etc.,  has  come  to  nothing; 
everything  has  failed. 

The  {fame's  afoot.  The  hare  has 
started ;  the  enterprise  has  begun. 

I  *e«  yott  stand  Hke  greyhounds  in  the  gUtM, 
fttitedtfk    TbegKme'»«footl 


*9  a  mane  *wn  /  He's  got  some 
;  heTs  "  a  plucked  ^un."  An- 
otfcer  allusion  to  game-cocks. 

He's  ai  hie  HtOe  games  again,  or  at 
fkesameo&g&me.  He's  at  his  old  tricks; 
he's  goae  back  to  his  old  habits  or 
practises, 

To&eyame.  To  maintain  a  resolute 
attitude  to  the  last.  A  phrase  from 
cock-fighting. 

To  have  ike  game  in  one's  hands. 
To  have  such  an  advantage  that  suc- 
cess is  assured ;  to  hold  the  winning 
cards. 

To  pfay  a  waiting  game.  To  bide 
one's  time,  knowing  that  that  is  the 
best  way  of  winning  ;  to  adopt  Fabian 
tactics  ($.*.}. 

To  pfay  the  game.  To  act  in,  a 
straightforward,  honourable  manner ; 
to  keep  to  the  rules. 
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Game-leg 


Gander 


Two  can  play  at  that  game.  If  you 
claw  me  I  can  claw  you  ;  if  you  throw 
stones  at  me  I  can  do  the  same  to  you  ; 
"  those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
shouldn't  throw  stones." 

You  are  making  game  of  me.  You 
are  bamboozling  me,  4<  pulling  my 
leg,"  holding  me  up  to  ridicule. 

Game-leg.  A  bad  or  lame  leg.  The 
term  seems  to  be  a  shortened  form  of 
gammy  leg,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
connected  with  Old  French  gambi,  bent, 
crooked,  from  gambe  (Mod.  Fr :  jambe), 
a  leg. 

Gam'elyn,  The  Tale  of.  A  Middle- 
English  metrical  romance,  found 
among  the  Chaucer  MSS.  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  by  him 
to  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the  un- 
written Canterbury  Tales,  Gamelyn 
is  a  younger  son  to  whom,  a  large 
share  of  property  had  been  bequeathed 
by  the  father.  He  is  kept  in  servitude 
and  tyrannically  used  by  his  elder 
brother  until  he  is  old  enough  effec- 
tually to  rebel.  After  many  adven- 
tures, during  which  he  becomes  a 
leader  of  outlaws  in  the  woods,  he 
comes  to  his  own  again  with  the  help 
of  the  king,  and  justice  is  meted  out 
to  the  elder  brother  and  those  who 
aided  him.  Thomas  Lodge  made  the 
story  into  a  novel — Rosalynde,  or 
Euphues*  Golden  Legacie  (1590)— and 
from  this  Shakespeare  drew  a  large 
part  of  his  As  You  Like  It.  The  defeat 
of  the  wrestler,  the  loyalty  of  Adam 
Spencer,  the  outlaws,  the  free  life  of 
the  greenwood  are  common  to  the  Tale 
and  the  play ;  and,  as  has  been  said, 
"  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn  is  As  You  Like 
It  without  Bosalind  or  Celia." 


Gammadlon.     The  fylfot  (q.v.), 

"   "  "  it  re* 


.     or 

swastika,  so  called  because  it  resem- 
bles four  Greek  capital  gammas  (D 
set  at  right  angles. 

Gammer.  A  rustic  term  for  an  old 
woman ;  a  corruption  of  grandmother^ 
with  an  intermediate  form  "gran- 
mer."  Op.  GAFFER. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  The 
earliest  English  comedy  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ralph  Roister  J>oisier ; 
acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1552,  and  printed  in  1575.  It  was 
published  as  *  By  Mr.  8.  Mr.  of  Art/' 
who  remained  unidentified  until  Isaac 
Reed  in  1782  announced  that  he  was 
Bishop  Still.  This,  however,  is  very 
improbable,  and  the  authorship  is 
now  definitely  assigned  to  William 
Stevenson,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College  at  tlhe  Mine  of  the 
first  performance  and  who  is  known 
from  the  bursar's  books  to  hare  writ- 
ten a  play.  The  comedy  is  coarse  and 


vigorous ;  it  closes  with  the  painful 
but  farcical  discovery  of  Gammer 
Gurton's  missing  needle  in  the  seat 
of  Hodge's  breeches. 

Gam'mon.  Stuff  to  impose  upon 
one's  credulity  ;  chaff ;  humbug.  It 
was  originally  thieves*  slang,  and  Is 
connected  with  game,  as  in  *TYou  are 
making  game  of  me." 

Gammon,  the  buttock  or  thigh  of  a 
hog  salted  and  cured,  is  the  Fr.  jam- 
bon,  0.  Fr.  gambon,  from  gambe,  the 
leg. 

Gammy.   See  GAME-LEG. 

Gamp.  Sarah  Gamp  is  a  dis- 
reputable monthly  nurse  in  Dickens's 
Martin  Chuzzleunt,  famous  for  her 
bulky  umbrella  and  perpetual  refer- 
ence to  Mrs.  Hams,  a  purely  imagi- 
nary person,  whose  opinions  always 
confirmed  her  own. 

Mrs.  Harris,  I  says  to  her.  If  I  could  afford  to  lay  out  all 
my  fellow  creeturs  for  nothmk,  I  woold  gladly  do  it. 
Such  is  the  love  I  bear  'em. 

Hence,  "  a  regular  Gamp  "  is  a  low- 
class,  drink-sodden,  uncertificated 
maternity  nurse,  a  class  now,  happily, 
practically  extinct  in  England  ;  and  an 
umbrella,  especially  a  large,  badly 
rolled  cotton  one, is  called  a  "  gamp/* 

Gamut.  Originally,  the  first  or 
lowest  note  in  Guido  of  Arezzo's  scale, 
corresponding  to  G  on  the  lowest  line 
of  the  modern  bass  stave;  later,  the 
whole  series  of  notes  recognized  by 
musicians ;  hence,  the  whole  range 
or  compass — '*  this  spectrum  is  to  the 
eye  what  the  gamut  is  to  the  ear  " 
(Tyndall). 

It  is  gamma  ut ;  gamma  (the  third 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  was  used 
by  Guido  to  mark  the  first  or  lowest 
note  in  the  mediaeval  scale;  and  ut 
is  the  first  word  in  the  mnemonic 
stanza,  Ut  queant  loans  resonare  fibris, 
etc.  (see  BOH),  containing  the  names 
of  the  hexachord.  Gamma  ut,  or  G-  ut* 
was  added  to  the  scale  in  the  llth 
century. 

Now  thereto!*  lasned  forth  the  spotted  pact 
With  tails  high  mounted,  ears  bung  low,  and  throats 
With,  a  whole  gamot  flflM  of  heavenly  notes, 
For  which,  alas!  my  destiny  severe* 
Though  ears  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear 

Ooupar     TKt  Neediest  Alarm, 

Gander.  Gander-cleuffJi.  Folly  cliff ; 
that  mysterious  land  where  anyone 
who  makes  a  "  goose  of  MmftftTf " 
takes  up  his  temporary  residence. 
The  hypothetical  Jedediah  deisb- 
botham,  who  edited  the  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,  lived  there,  as  Scott  assures 
us. 

Gander-month.  Those  fotnr  weeks 
when  the  **  monthly  warse  "  roles  ttoe 
house  with  despotic  sway,  and  the 
master  is  made  a.  goose  of. 


Ganelon 


Garden 


.    An  old  nanir  for  a 
man    who    went    about    with    other 
wtNH4*n  during  the  "  gander-month, 
white  hi*  wife  w«a  lying  ia  After  a 
confinement. 

If  fcif «  ***<xjor  ihf  &o*e  « taucefor 
*&»  yandtr.  BcAh  must  foe  treated 
**tt&7  alike.  Apple  aauee  10  just  as 
good  for  one  «*  the  other. 

GBB  •tea.  A  type  of  black-hearted 
*r**eb«*y,  figuring  in  Dante'e  /n/wno 
mid  grouped  by  Cbaxicer  (Nuns 
P»W*  To**,  407)  wit*  Judas  Iscanot 
•ad  "Greek  Sin  on,  that  broghtcst 
Troy*  *I  outrely  to  sorwe."  He  was 
Count  of  Marence,  one  of  Charle- 
m*ftii**s  piOmdina.  Jealousy  of  Ro- 
land made  him  a  traitor ;  and  in  order 
to  deatroy  hfe  rival,  he  planned  with 
MarftUtaft,  the  Moorish  king,  the  attack 
of 

H»r*  f«i 


Ctft&'ftfibft*  Til*  god  of  wisdom  in 
Hi*  hi  w*yft«Jofr,  tow*  of  the  Gaiws, 
or  )u«iir  deities.  He  was  the  son  of 
Siva,  It  propftUatftd  at  the  oommence- 
*  of  iiapoeiaat  work,  afc  the  be- 
1  oaorad  writing*,  etc* 

CtfkiiC    Agli*i 
wrong.   Tb«v«rbie>fji«,  or^«yf  mea^e 
to  look  aeqyint,  sideways. 


The  day  when  boys  0an? 
round 'ttxr'pariah  to  beat  its  bounds. 
8**  BOUNDS. 

Gangway.     Oricinally,  the  boarded 
way  (h«*«e  «om«4raefi  called  the  oang- 
an    alley)    in    the   old 
for  ib«  rowers  to  pass 


ganc, 
made 


to  «tam*  and  where  the 
nuMt  wii  laid  whiA  it  was  unshipped  : 
*0w,  ti*  board  wHli  d««ia  or  bars  of 
wood  aad  a  imU%  al  each  side  by 
which  paroeagoifl  w»Ik  into  or  out  of 
aahip. 

I  tt*»t^  tfep  Md  bo*d  eC  to« 
I H  4i»» b«^i  rt«a.-<?wt 

la  the  House 
on   tt»    fartber    sM- 
-  w»y    b«tw«en    the 
aeparaie  i|t«  Ministry 
from  the  «et  of  th*  H«mb«s.     To 
lb*low  ti»  g»fl*w*y»  is  to  sit 


the 


Uw  Oppcfiitiofi. 
.    So  njuna*d  frcea  fiwn^a 
,       «,ariyer;  a»  in  JT4»iMWr^ 
W*ct  river;  7V«^w*0a,  tibe 

of 


Naranyana  or  Vishnu,  etc.  The 
Ganges  is  the  Borra  Ganga*  or  great 
river. 

Thoeewho  throogh  the  curac,  have  fallen  from  hewen, 
h&Ting  performed  »Uutlon  In  this  stream,  become  free 
from  Mb  ,  ctauwed  from  sin  by  this  water,  and  Tutored 
to  h«pptacw,  they  shall  enter  heaven  and  return  again  to 
ttw  god*.—  TJ*  Somayuna  (section  xxxr). 

Gan'ymede.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
cup-bearer  of  Zeus,  successor  to  Hebe, 
and  the  type  of  youthful  male  beauty. 
Originally  a  Trojan  youth,  he  was 
taken  up  to  Olympus  and  made  im- 
mortal. Hence,  a  cup-bearer  gener- 

^  y*        Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 
Aod  thy  verdant  cup  does  nil  , 
*Tls  flll'd  wherever  thon  do«t  tread 
Nature's  self's  thy  Ganymede. 
Cowfey     The  Ortuthopptr 


Gape.  Looking  for  gape-seed.  Gap- 
ing about  and  doing  nothing.  A 
corruption  of  "  Looking  agapesing  "  ; 
gape&ing  (still  used  in  Norfolk)  is 
staring  about  with  one's  mouth  open. 

Seeking  a  gape's  nest  (Devon).  A 
gap*'*  nest  is  a  sight  which  one  stares 
at  with  wide-open  mouth.  Cp.  MAKTC'S 
NBST, 

Gar'agan'tua.  A  misspelling  of  Gar- 
gantua  (g.t?.),  originated  by  Pope  in 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (As  You 
tike  It,  iii,  2). 

Garci'as.  TJie  soul  of  Pedro  Garcias* 
Money.  The  story  is  that  two  scholars 
of  Salamanca  discovered  a  tombstone 
with  this  inscription:  "  Here  lies  the 
soul  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  Garci'as  "  ; 
and  on  searching  found  a  purse  with  a 
hundred  golden  ducats.  (CM  Bias, 
Preface.) 

Gar'darlke.  So  Russia  is  called  in 
the  Eddas. 

Garden.  Garden  City.  A  name 
given  to  Norwich,  and  to  Chicago  ; 
also,  as  a  generic  name,  to  model  sub- 
urbs and  townships  that  have  been 
planned  with  a  special  view  to  the 
provision  of  plenty  of  gardens,  open- 
spaces,  and  wide  roads. 

The  Garden  or  Garden  Sect.  The 
disciples  of  Epicn'rcts,  who  taught  in 
his  own  private  garden. 

Bploom  in  hfe  garden  ww  languid  ,  the  birds  of  the 
akSw  w*»  enterment  of  tfactr  food  —JScce  Homo 

Ths  6tor<fcm  of  Eden.  See  EDEN. 
The  name  as  applied  to  Mesopotamia, 
with  its  vast  sandy  deserts,  15  nowa- 
days somewliat  ironical  ;  but  it  is 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  its 
"  origmaJ  site." 

Garden  of  England*  Kent  and 
Worcestershire  are  both  so  called. 

G&rtim  of  Europe.     Italy. 

Garden  of  Ftanee*  Amboise,  in  tlxe 
department  of  Jndre-et-Loire  ;  also 
Tcmraine. 

Garden  of  India,,     Oude, 
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Gardener 


Gargouille 


Garden  of  Ireland.     Oarlow. 
Garden  of  Italy.   The  island  of  Sicily. 
Garden  of  South  Wales.  The  southern 
division  of  Glamorganshire. 

Garden  of  Switzerland.    Thurgau. 
Garden  of  Spain.    Andalusia. 
Garden  of  the  Hespendes.    See  HES- 

PliBIDES. 

Garden  of  the  Sun.  The  East  Indian 
(or  Malayan)  Archipelago. 

Garden  of  the  West.  Illinois  ;  Kan- 
sas ("  the  Garden  State  ")  is  also  so 
called. 

Garden  of  the  World.  The  region  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Gardener.  Get  on,  gardener  I  Get 
on,  you  slow  and  clumsy  coachman. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  man  who  is  both 
gardener  and  coachman. 

Gardener.    Adam  is  so  called. 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness, 
Get  to  dress  this  garden. 

Atefcttzttortf .  RicAard  II,  ffi,  4. 
From  yon  bine  sky  above  t»  bent, 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  hte  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

Lady  Clan  7 ere  dt  Ten. 

Gardyloo.    See  JORDELOO. 

Gargamelle.  In  Rabelais'  satire, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Parpaillons 
(bunerjl&ea},  wife  of  Grangousier,  and 
mother  of  Gargantua  (q.v.}.  On  the 
day  that  she  gave  birth  to  him  she  ate 
sixteen  quarters,  two  bushels,  three 
pecks,  and  a  pipkin  of  dirt,  the  mere 
remains  left  in  the  tripe  which  she  had 
for  supper ;  for,  as  the  proverb  says — 

Scrape  tripe  as  dean  as  e'er  you  can, 
A  tithe  of  filth  will  still  remain. 

She  is  said  to  be  meant  either  for 
Anne  of  Brittany,  or  Catherine  de 
Poix,  Queen  of  Navarre. 

Gargan'tua.  A  giant  of  mediaeval 
(perhaps  Celtic)  legend  famous  for  his 
enormous  appetite  (Sp.  garganta,  gul- 
let), adopted  by  Rabelais  in  his  great 
satire  (1532),  and  made  the  father  of 
Pantagruel.  One  of  his  exploits  was 
to  swallow  five  pilgrims  with  their 
staves  and  all  in  a  salad.  He  is  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  chap-books, 
and  became  proverbial  as  a  voracious 
and  insatiable  guzzler. 

Ton  most  borrow  me  Gargantaa'a  month  first  [before 
I  can  niter  so  long  a  word} ;  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any 
month  of  this  age's  size.— Skatoipwa*  At  You  Ltto  It* 
ifl,  2. 

In  some  cases  Babelais  seems  to 
have  been  satirising  Francis  I  under 
fthfo  name. 

According  to  Babelais  Gargantoa  was  son  of  Gran- 
gooaUr  and  GargameHe.  Immediately  he  was  born  he 
cried  oat  testtrj  «  Brink,  drink  t "  whereupon  bis  royal 
father  exdslined,  **  QIM  jrand  Ju  « / "  which,  being  the 
first  words  he  Stored  after  ttw  btrifc  of  the  child,  were 
accepted  «s  ite  name.  It  needed  17,919  cows  to  supply 
tbe  babe  with,  milk.  Whea  he  we»t  to  Pfcrfs  to  ftntefa 
bis  education  he  rode  en  a  mare  as  bfgaa  six  elephants, 
and  took  the  beSs  el  Notre  Dame  to  hang  on  ids  mare's 
neek  a*  jfegtes.  After  being  fired  «*  <te  tie  w*y  home  be 
tbe4  W*  hatr  wttfc  *  comb  900  feet  loot  when  at  every 


"  rake  "  seven  bullets  fell  M*»y  other  storks  are  toH 
of  Mm,  and  H  was  in  honour  of  hfe  great  victory  OTCT 
Pkrrochole  at  the  rock  Qermood  that  be  founded  and 
endowed  the  Abbey  of  Theleme. 

Gargantua^s  mare.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  all  the  persons, 
incidents,  and  even  many  of  the 
animals  mentioned  by  Babelais  with 
historical  characters,  and  Orargantua's 
41  great  mare  "  has  been  held  to  stand 
for  Mme.  d>Estampes  and  to  depict 
the  wilfulness  and  extravagance  of 
court  mistresses.  Motteux,  Rabelais' 
earliest  English  translator,  who  looks 
upon  the  romance  as  a  satire  on  the 
Eeform  party,  merely  says,  "  It  is 
some  lady."  Rabelais  says  — 

*'  She  was  as  big  u  dbc  elephants,  and  had  her  feet  eloren 
Into  fingers.  8h«  was  of  &  bumtrtorrel  hue,  with  a  Bttta 
mixture  of  dapple-grey  ,  but,  above  afl,  abe  had  a  terrible 
tail,  for  it  was  every  whit  aa  great  aa  the  steeple  pillar  of 
St.  Hark."  When  the  heart  got  to  Origans,  and  the 
waspe  assaulted  her,  the  switched  about  her  tail  to 
furiously  that  the  knocked  down  all  tbe  trees  that  grew 
in  the  vicinity,  and  Gurgantua,  delighted,  exdalmed, 
"  Je  troute  beau  t*I"  wherefore  the  locality  bM  been 
called  "  Beaoce  "  ever  eince. 

Garganiua's  shepherds^  according  to 
Motteux,  mean  Lutheran  preachers  ; 
but  those  who  look  upon  the  romance 
as  a  political  satire  think  the  Crown 
ministers  and  advisers  are  intended. 

Gargantua^  thirst.  Motteux  says 
the  '*  great  thirst  "  of  Gargantua,  and 
"mighty  drought"  at  Pantagruel's 
birth,  refer  to  the  withholding  of  the 
cup  from  the  laity,  and  the  clamour 
raised  by  the  Beform  party  for  the 
wine  as  well  as  the  bread  in  the 
eucharistw 

Gargan'faan.  Enormous,  inordinate, 
great  beyond  all  limits.  It  needed 
900  ells  of  Chatelleraut  linen  to  make 
the  body  of  his  shirt,  and  200  more  for 
the  gussets  ,  for  his  shoes  406  ells  of 
blue  and  crimson  velvet  were  required, 
and  1,100  cow-hides  for  the  soles.  He 
could  play  207  different  games,  picked 
his  teeth  with  an  elephant's  tusk,  and 
did  everything  in  the  same  "  large 
way." 

A  Gargantuan  course  of  studies.  A 
course  including  all  languages,  as  well 
ancient  as  modem,  all  the  sciences,  all 
the  -ologiee  and  -ononiies,  with  calis- 
thenics. athletic  sports,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
Gargantua  wrote  to  his  son 


gruel,  commanding  him  to  learn  Greek, 
Latin,  Chaldaic,  Arabic  ;  all  history 
geometry,  arithmetic,  and  music  ; 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy. 
so  that  — 

There  be  not  a  river  in  all  the  world  tbon  dost  not  knew 
the  name  ct,  and  nature  of  all  its  ftehee  ;  all  tbe  fowfr  of 
the  air,  all  th«  several  ktad*  of  shrubs  rod  berbo;  aB 
the  metateMd  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ,  with  *H  gen» 
and  precious  stones.  I  would  forthermoce  hsare  theft 
study  the  T&lmudists  and  CabaHafe,  and  get  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  man.  In  brief,  I  wo«H  have  tjwe  a.  better* 
lees  pit  of  an  knowledge.—  ^  Pantaffrud,  Bk.  H  8. 

Gargouille.    The  great  dragon  t&afc 
lived  in  the  Seine,  ravaged 
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Gargoyle 


Gasconade 


and  waa  slain  by  Hi,  Koma'nus  Bishop 
of  Rouen,  in  th*  7th  century. 

Gargcyfct.  A  spout  lor  rain-wairr  in 
Gothic  architecture,  projecting  from 
tbe  w*U  so  that  th*  water  fall*  clear, 
aad  usually  carred  into  some  fantas- 
tic shape*  such  as  a  dragon's  head, 
through  which  the  water  flows.  So 
named  from  Pr.  ferpottttZe,  the  throat, 
gullet. 

Gartte.  The  old  superstition  that 
garlic  can  destroy  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  loadstone  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  Pliny,  Solinns,  Ptolemy, 
Plutarch,  AJberfe*,  MathSoius,  Rueus, 
BuUndus,  Benodaros,  LangiuB,  and 
others.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  places  it 
among  V»l&*r  JSrrvr,  (Bk.  ii,  ch.  3). 


In  old  prison  slang,  the 
ey.  to  he  spent  In  drink, 
jailbirds  oi  new-comers. 
etztra 


deccratioa  to  drest,  etc.  ;    bence,  it 


•      mil  i.  am 

....     _r  jEnrem 

far  tbe  "  IKNMMI*  1f  of  wearing  taem. 
>  eivfeom  beearae  ofeaoiete  wH&  tfee 
of 


T**  Mover  of  tforrotf. 
t  Ewtea2d,  Wtmbledoc ; 
Uwftret"  mayor  "wae  elected  in  1778. 
He  was  rtallf  merdly  feh*  chairman  of 
aa  association  of  villagers  formed  to 
po&  a.  stop  to  eoeToaehxnents  on  tJbe 
ooonoaoUt  add  as  ^^  election  coincided 
with  a  general  eiecUoo,  Uh*  society 
H  A  law  tlkat  a  wrw  "  mayor  r> 
be  chosen  at  every  general 
Tbe  addresses  of  these 
HAVOCS,  written  by  Gamek,  Wilkes, 
aod  otbers,  are  satires  on  the  COT- 
rapOofiorf«W<)«  and  political  squl  be. 
Tbe  ftnrt.  Mayor  of  Gmrratt  was  u  Sir  " 
jfobtti  ^fnfftHf  i  a  r**aH*ff  of  brlckdnst  $ 
aad  l»»  Uet  waa  "  Sir  ••  Harry  &im*- 
^  in  17&S.  Foote 
farce 


A  noted  coffeo-hozase 
Altor,  OorohlH,  which  ex- 
tor  over  600  jrears   and   was 
fey  ttraoatt  Garway,  A  tobac- 
and  coffee  iumi»aiit  in  the  16t& 
Hero  the  promoters  of  the 
Battbfe  XB&  sales  were  held 
aad  te*  was  introduced 
n  l«S7f  asiliiig  to  from 
to  60e,  a  pound, 


criminal  and  twisting  ifc  with  a 
till  strangulation  ensued.  In  1851 
General  Lopez  was  garrotted  for  at- 
tempting to  gain  jjossession  of  Cuba ; 
and  about  that  time  the  term  was 
first  applied  to  the  practice  of  London 
thieves  and  roughs  who  strangled  their 
victim  while  an  accomplice  rifled  his 
pockets. 

Garter.  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.  The  highest  order  of  knight- 
hood in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
world,  traditionally  instituted  by 
King  Edward  III  about  1348,  re-con- 
stituted in  1805  and  1831.  The  popu- 
lar legend  is  that  Joan,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  accidentally  slipped  her 
garter  at  a  court  ball.  It  was  picked 
up  by  the  king,  who  gallantly  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  guests  from  the 
lady  by  binding  the  blue  band  round 
his  own  knee,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
**  Hoftt  90it  out  mcd  y  pense  "  (q.v.). 
The  order  is  limited  to  £he  Sovereign, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  with 
twenty-five  Knights,  and  such 
foreign  royalties  as  may  be  admitted 
by  statute.  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
-Alexandra  are  Ladies  of  the  Garter ; 
and  until,  in  1912,  Viscount  Grey 
{then  Sir  Edward  Grey)  was  admitted 
to  the  order,  no  commoner  for  cen- 
tories  had  been  able  to  put  "  K.G." 
after  his  name. 

Wearing  the  garters  of  a  pretty 
maiden  either  on  the  hat  or  knee  was 
a  common  custom  with,  our  fore- 
fathers. Brides  usually  wore  on  their 
legs  a  host  of  gay  ribbons,  to  be  dis- 
tributed after  the  marriage  ceremony 
amongst  the  bridegroom*s  Mends ; 
and  the  piper  at  the  wedding  dance 
never  faifed  to  tie  a  piece  of  the  bride's 
garter  round  his  pipe. 

Maffic  farters.  In  the  old  romances, 
etc.,  garters  made  of  the  strips  of  a 
roTcog  hare's  skin  saturated  with 
mot&srwort.  Those  who  wore  them 
excelled  in  speed, 

Were  ft  net  tec 


o  (SNfan.  yam**,  *  stick).    A 
neOiod    of    eace*a&aa    by 
tefcenl&g  a  eerd  Kmnd  &u»  aeck  of  8*e 


•  long. 
ldm  Ltffend, 

ike  ff&rter.  An  old  swindling 
game,  better  known  as  "  Fast  and 
loose.**  See  under  FAST. 

Gai^vies.  Sprats ;  perhaps  so 
called  from  Inc&garvie,  the  island  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth  that  supports  the 
central  pier  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 

Gascona'de.  Absurd  boasting,  vain- 
glorioTQS  braggadocio.  It  is  said  that 
a  Gascon  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  LoTwre  in  Paris,  replied, 
"  Pretty  well ;  it  reminds  me  of  the 
back  part  of  my  father's  stables/*  The 
raingiory  of  this  answer  is  the  more 


Gaston 


Gavelkind 


palpable  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Gascons  were  proverbially  poor. 
The  Dictionary  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy gives  the  following  specimen : 
*'  A  Gascon,  in  proof  of  his  ancient 
nobility,  asserted  that  they  used  in 
his  father's  house  no  other  fuel  than 
the  batons  of  the  family  marshals.*' 

Gaston.  Lord  of  Glares,  one  of 
Charlemagne's  paladins. 

Gat-tooth.  Chaucer's  "  Wife  of 
Bath"  was  gat-toothed  (see  Prol.  to 
Cant.  Tales,  468,  and  Wife  of  Bathes 
ProL9  603)  j  this  probably  means  that 
her  teeth  were  set  wide  apart,  with 
gats,  i.e.  openings  or  gaps  between 
them  ;  but  some  editors  have  thought 
it  is  goat-toothed  (A.S.  g&t),  i.e.  las- 
civious, like  a  goat. 

Gate  Money.  Money  paid  at  the 
door  or  gate  for  admission  to  an  enclo- 
sure where  some  entertainment  or 
contest,  etc.,  is  to  take  place. 

Gate  of  Italy.  A  narrow  gorge  be- 
tween two  mountain  ridges  in  the 
valley  of  the  Adige,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trent  and  Rovere'do. 

Gate  of  Tears.  The  passage  into  the 
Bed  Sea.  So  called  by  the  Arabs 
(Bab~el-Mandeb)  from  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  that  took  place  there. 

Like  fome  Hi-destined  bark  th»t  rteez* 
In  ritence  through  th«  Gate  of  Tears. 

T  Moan    Fire  WortMpp**. 

Gates  ot  Dreams.    See  BREAMS. 

Gath.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q*v.)9  means  Brussels, 
where  Charles  II  long  resided  while 
in  exile. 

Had  thtw  old  David  [Chutes  II}  ... 

Not  dared,  when  tortona  called  him,  to  be  king, 

At  G*th  an  *•«*»*  he  might  atill  remain, 

TeU  it  not  in  Goth.  Don't  let  your 
enemies  hear  it.  Gath  was  famous  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  giant 
Goliath. 

Ml  H.  not  tn  Gsth.  pobBsh  ft  not  in  tbe  streets  at 
AAeba:  ksb  tbe  dangfaten  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
left  the  daughters  of  the  uncfcemndsed  triumph.— 2  Sw»^ 
*,3& 

Gather.  He  %s  gathered  to  Ms  fathers. 
He  is  dead.  A  phrase  from  the  Bible : 
"  All  that  generation  were  gathered 
unto  their  fathers  "  ( Judges  ii,  10). 

Gauche  (Fr.  the  left  hand).  Awk- 
ward to.*.).  See  also  ADEOIT. 

Gcvuck'tne.  Things  not  comme  il 
faut ;  behaviour  not  according  to  the 
received  forms  of  society ;  awkward 
and  untoward  ways* 

Gaudy-day  (Lat.  ffaw&um,  joy).  A 
UoKday,  a  feast-day ;  especially  an 
annual  celebration  of  some  event, 
•rueh  as  the  foundation  of  a  college. 


Gaul.  In  classical  geography,  the 
country*  inhabited  by  the  Gauls, 
hence,  in  modern  use,  France.  Cteal* 
pine  Gaul  lay  south  and  east  of  the 
Alps,  in  what  is  now  northern  Italy. 
Transalpine  Qaul  was  north  and  north- 
west of  the  Alps,  and  included  Nar- 
bonensis,  Aqultania,  Lugdunensis,  and 
Belgica.  It  was  inhabited  by  Franks, 
Germans,  Burgundians,  etc.,  and  Celts, 
as  well  as  Gauls. 

Iwolttag  OM!  h«a  rooted  the  world  to  war. 

TAoMUMi:  Awtttam. 
Sttll  bMfbfr  Gaol  invmaton  threat  ?— Amu 

Gaunt  John  of  Gaunt  (1340-99), 
third  son  of  Edward  III ;  so  called 
from  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  the  place  of 
his  birth. 

Gauntlet.  To  run  the  gauntlet.  To 
be  attacked  on  all  sides,  to  be  severely 
criticized.  The  word  came  into  Eng- 
lish at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  as  gantlope,  meaning  the  passage 
between  two  files  of  soldiers,  and  is 
the  Swedish  gata,  a  way,  passage  (cp. 
GAT-TOOTH  above),  and  lopp  (con- 
nected with  our  Uap),  a  course.  The 
reference  is  to  a  punishment  formerly 
common  among  soldiers  and  sailors; 
the  company  or  crew,  provided  with 
rope  ends,  were  drawn  np  in  two 
rows  facing  each  other,  and  the  de- 
linquent had  to  run  between  them, 
while  every  man  dealt  him  as  severe 
a  chastisement  as  he  could. 

To  throw  down,  the  gauntlet.  To  chal- 
lenge. The  custom  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  one  knight  challenged 
another,  was  for  the  challenger  to 
throw  his  gauntlet  on  the  ground,  and 
if  the  challenge  was  accepted  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  thrown  picked 
it  up. 

Ganta'ma.  The  family  name  of 
Buddha  (q-v.}.  His  personal  name 
was  Siddhattha,  his  father's  name 
Suddhodana,  and  his  mother's  Maya. 
Buddha  means  "The  Enlightened," 
"  The  One  Wn°  Knows,"  and  he  as- 
sumed this  title  at  about  the  age  of  86, 
when,  after  seven  years  of  seclusion 
and  spiritual  struggle,  he  believed 
himself  to  have  attained  to  perfect 
truth. 

Gauvalne.     Gawain  (q.v.). 

Gav'elkind.  A  tenure  of  Saxon 
origin,  still  in  force  in  some  parts  ^of 
Kent  and  formerly  in  Wales,  North- 
umberland, and  elsewhere,  whereby 
Imn4  and  property  of  persons  dying 
intestate  descended  from  the  father  to 
all  his  sons  in  equal  proportions,  or 
to  the  daughters  in  the  absence  of 
sons.  The  youngest  had  the  home- 
stead, and  the  eldest  tike  horse  and 
arms.  The  word  is  t/ie  A.S.  gafol, 


Gawain 


Gemara 


tribute,  tax  (ep.  GABEULB),  and 
nature,  species. 

Goto  a  /iiiMfcitii.  14t  *>  «T"  tike  «rd  fc  ftf  «ri  <yft 
4*r»  afl  tte  fete), 

One  of  the  meet  famous  of 


rrwui*  and  the  Jfofctnopwm 
Gwatehmei,  and  in  the  Arthurian 
cycle  is  the  centre  of  many  episodes 
and  poems.  He  10  first  represented  as 
UM»  flower  of  chivalrous  knighthood, 
bat  later  writers  (including  Malory) 
degraded  him,  probably  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Grail  and 
to  leave  the  literary  field  clear  for 
Perciral,  until  Tennyson,  In  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arikur,  maies  Sir  Bedivere 
brand  him  as  "  light  in  Hie  and  light 
in  death."  The  Middle  English  poem 
(about  I960),  Sir  Gawwtn  and  tf*  Often 
Kniffki,  is  a  weird  romance  telling  how 
Oawaio  beheads  the  Green  Eni&hi  in 
single  combat  after  having  promised  to 
meet  him  for  a  return  stroke  twelve 
months  later  at  the  Green  Chapel.  On 
the  appointed  day  Gawain  is  there, 
and  *o  » tilt  Green  Knight:  Gawain's 
oo3M3Mnr  iSy  by  arrangement,  severely 
but  BTiocewBfnily  tmted  by  the  wife  of 
the  knight,  and  ae  he  has  proved  him- 
self troe  he  escapee  unharmed. 


Gay.    A  mr  &* 
?,«.);  alifewiiite. 

faffS* 


A  Lothario 

•  «rf  the  ca*to,  aad 


0mf  Scienc*.    A  translation  of 

tfwi  ««&*rf  th*  old  Provencal  name  for 
Ih*  aH  of  pcxrOry.  E.  S.  Dallas  ueed  it 
<ia06)  as  the  title  for  a  treatise  on 
Oritk&m.  In  explanation  he  says: 


A  gnilJ  formed  at  Toulouse  in  1823 
witfe  th*  object  of  keeping  in  exisctence 
tfee  dying  ProTtn<^al  language  and  cnl- 
ter«  was  called  the  C/a-i  ^a6«r.  Its  full 
Oil*  was  "  The  Very  Gay  Company  of 
tto  Seren  TwxibadouTS  of  Toulouse.0 


Tottar*d€siffax*.  To  stand  in 
d<mH  what  to  do.  A  term  in  forestry. 
W&MBI  a  siag  ftret  boars  the  hounds  it 
iftafida  daa^d,  kxAiog  all  round,  and 
im  doubt  what  to  do.  Heralds  call  a 
whkh  Is  repreeemted  full-faced,  a 
at  gaze.*' 


Gazet'te.  A  newspaper.  The  first 
newspapers  were  issued  in  Venice  by 
the  Government,  and  came  out  in 
manuscript  once  a  month,  during  the 
war  of  1563  between  the  Venetians 
and  Turks.  The  intelligence  was  read 
publicly  in  certain  places,  and  the  fee 
for  hearing  it  read  was  one  gazetta  (a 
Venetian  coin,  somewhat  less  than  a 
farthing  in  value). 

The  tat  official  English  newspaper  called  TJte  Orford 
&*»Me,  WM  publiab«dln  1542,  at  Oxford,  where  the  Court 
wi*  taUL  On  the  removal  of  the  Court  to  London, 
the  n*roe  WM  cbantrt-il  to  The  London  Cfaxttte  The 
Mme  wa«  rrrlTed  In  1660,  during  the  Great  Fire  NOW 
the  oCWaJ  &u*tte,  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
cootaiae  aamouneemeuts  of  pensions,  promotiona,  bank- 
rnptciss,  dteohxtions  of  partnerships,  etc  <£e«  NHWB- 


Gazet'ted.  Posted  in  the  London 
Gazette  as  having  received  some  official 
appointment,  been  declared  bank- 
rupt, etc. 

Gazetteer.  A  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical index  or  dictionary  ;  so 
called  because  the  name  of  one  of  the 
earliest  in  English  (Lr.  Eachard's,  1693) 
was  The  Gfasetieer's  or  Newsman's  In- 
terpreter, i.e.  it  was  intended  for  the 
u&e  of  journalists,  those  who  wrote  for 
the  Gazettes. 

Gear.  In  machinery,  the  wheels, 
chains,  belts,  etc.,  that  communicate 
motion  to  the  working  parts  are  called 
the  gear  or  gearing  (Sax.  gearica, 
clothing). 

2n  good  gear.  To  be  in  good  work- 
ing order. 

of  gear*  Not  in  working  condi- 
tion, when  the  "  gearing  "  does  not 
act  properly  ;  out  of  health. 

Gee-up!  and  Gee-whoal  Interjec- 
tions addressed  to  horses  meaning  re- 
spectively **  Go  ahead  !  "  and  "  Stop  !  " 
From  them  came  the  childish  "  gee- 
gee,"  a  horse,  a  term  adopted  by 
sporting  men  and  others,  as  in  "  Back- 
ing the  gee-gees." 

Geese.    See  GOOSE. 

Gehen'na  (Heb.,  g  hard).  The  place 
of  eternal  torment,  Strictly  speaking, 
it  means  simply  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
(G&ffinnom),  where  sacrifices  to  Baal 
and  Moloch  were  offered  (Jer.  xix,  6, 
etc.),  and  where  refuse  of  all  sorts  was 
subsequently  cast,  for  the  consimp- 
tion  of  which  fires  were  kept  constantly 


LYMB-HODKD. 


And  mad*  his  grwe 

Tbe  pteMMrt  vitfley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  t 
Aad  blade  CWwana,  cattea,  the  type  of  heU. 

MiZon     Paradise  LoA,  Bk.  I,  403. 

Gei'ert  Llewellyn's  dog.  See  BETH 
GELKRT* 

Gema'ra  (Aramaic,  complement). 
The  second  part  of  the  Talmud  (<y.t?.  ), 
consisting  of  annotations,  discussions, 
and  amplifications  of  the  MisJina, 


Gemmagog 


Genius 


which  is  the  first  part.  The  Mishna  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  written  law, 
the  Gfemara  the  interpretation  of  the 
Afwftna.  There  is  the  Babylonian 
Gtema'ra  and  the  Jerusalem  Gema'ra. 
The  former,  which  is  the  more  com- 
plete, is  by  the  academies  of  Babylon, 
and  was  completed  about  500  A.D. ; 
the  latter  by  those  of  Palestine,  com- 
pleted towards  the  close  of  the  4th  or 
during  the  5th  century  A.D. 

Scribes  and  Pharisees  .  set  little  value  on  the 
stocty  of  the  Law  itself,  but  much  on  that  of  the  commen- 
taries of  the  rabbis,  sow  embodied  in  the  MWrna  and 
Oman.— flWfcfc  Uf*  of  CMtt,  voL  li,  ch.  xxxvL 

Gemmagog.  According  to  Babelais 
(Bk.  hs  ch.  i),  son  of  the  giant  Oro- 
mSdon,  and  inventor  of  the  Poulan 
shoes — z  0.  shoes  with  a  spur  behind, 
and  turned-up  toes  fastened  to  the 
knees.  These  shoes  were  forbidden 
by  Charles  V  of  France  in  1365,  but 
the  fashion  revived  again. 

The  same  authority  says  giants 
were  great  inventors:  Erix  invented 
tricks  of  thimble-rigging ;  Gabara, 
drinking  healths ;  Hapmouche,  dry- 
ing and  smoking  neats*  tongues  ;  Mor- 
gan, *'  who  was  the  first  in  this  World 
who  played  at  Dice  with  Spectacles  "  ; 
Galehault,  the  inventor  of  flagons; 
etc.  etc.  They  were  all  direct  ances- 
tors of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel 

Gems.    See  JEWELS. 

Gendarmes.  "Men  at  arms/'  the 
armed  police  of  Prance.  The  term  was 
first  applied  to  those  who  marched  in 
the  train  of  knights  ;  subsequently  to 
the  cavalry  ;  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV  to  a  body  of  horse  charged  with 
the  preservation  of  order ;  after 
the  revolution  to  a  military  police 
chosen  from  old  soldiers  of  good 
character  j  and  now  to  the  ordinary 
police. 

General  Funk.    A  panic. 

The  influence  of  **  General  Punk  "  was,  at  one  time,  far 
too  prevalent  among  both  the  colonists  and  the  younger 
w*&enL—Mo*tafftu  Campaigning  in  Soutk  Africa, 
eh.  vi  (1880) 

General  Issue.  The  plea  of  "  Not 
guilty  "  to  a  criminal  charge  ;  "  Never 
indebted  "  to  a  charge  of  debt ;  the 
issue  formed  by  a  general  denial  of  the 
plaintiffs  charge. 

Generalissimo.  The  supreme  com- 
mander, especially  of  a  force  drawn 
from  two  or  more  nations,  or  of  a  com- 
bined military  and  naval  force.  Called 
Tagus  among  the  ancient  Thessalians, 
Brennus  among  the  ancient  Gauls, 
Pendragon  among  the  ancient  Welsh 
or  Celts. 

Gen'erous.  Generous  OB  Hatim.  An 
Arabian  expression.  Hatim  was  a 
Bedouin  chief  famous  for  his  warlike 


deeds  and  boundless  generosity.    His 
son  was  contemporary  with  Mauomet. 

Let  Zal  and  Sustain  blaster  as  they  wOU 
Or  Hatim  can  to  Sapper—  heed  not  you. 
&u6Mydt*fOn 


Generic  Names.    See  BIDDY. 

Gene'va.    See  GIN. 

The  Geneva  Bible.  See  BIBLB,  SHE 
ENGLISH. 

The  Geneva  Bull.  A  nickname 
given  to  Stephen  Marshall  (d.  1655),  a 
Presbyterian  divine,  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  Smectymnuus  (q*v.)t  be- 
cause he  was  a  disciple  of  John  Calvin, 
of  Geneva,  and  when  preaching  he 
roared  like  a  «'  bull  of  Bashan." 

Geneva  courage.  Pot  valour  ;  the 
braggadocio  which  is  the  effect  of 
having  drunk  too  much  gin  (q  TJ.),  or 
geneva.  Cp.  DUTCH  COXJBAGE.  The 
word  Geneva,  punning  on  Calvinism 
and  gin,  is  frequent  in  old  allusions 
to  drink.  Thus  Scott  has:  — 

"  Yon  have  been,  reading  Geneva  print  this  morning 
already"  "  I  have  beea  rewJmg  the  Lttany,"  said  John, 
shaking  his  head,  with  a  look  of  dnwkeu  gravity  •—  0tt 
MarMilv  ckxL 

Geneva  Cross.    See  BED  GBOSS. 

Geneva  doctnnes.  Calvinism.  Cal- 
vin, in  1541,  was  invited  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Geneva  as  the  public 
teacher  of  theology.  Prom  this  period 
Geneva  was  for  many  years  the  centre 
of  education  for  the  Protestant  youths 
of  Europe. 

Geaevieve,  St.  (422-512).  The 
sainted  patroness  of  the  city  of  Pans. 
Her  day  is  January  3rd,  and  she  is 
represented  in  art  with  the  keys  of 
Paris  at  her  girdle,  a  devil  blowing 
out  her  candle,  and  an  angel  relighting 
it,  or  as  restoring  sight  to  her  blind 
mother,  or  guarding  her  father's  sheep. 
She  was  born  at  Kanterre,  and  was 
influential  in  averting  a  threatened 
attack  on  Paris  by  Attila,  the  Hun. 

Ge'nlus  (pi.  Genii).  In  Roman 
mythology  the  tutelary  spirits  that 
attended  one  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave,  and  that  governed  his  fortunes^ 
determined  his  character,  and  so  on. 
The  Eastern  genii  were  the  Jinn  (q.v.}, 
entirely  different  from  the  Boman, 
not  guardian  or  attendant  spirits,  but 
fallen  angels,  dwelling  in  Djinnistan, 
under  the  dominion  of  Eblis  ;  the 
Boman  were  very  similar  to  the  guar- 
dian angels  spoken  of  in  M  att.  xviii, 
10  ;  and  in  this  sense  Mephistopheles 
is  spoken  of  as  the  evd  genius  (the 
"  familiar  ")  of  Faust.  The  Bomans 
maintained  that  two  genii  attended 
every  man  from  birth  to  death  —  one 
good  and  the  other  evil.  Good  luck 
was  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
"his  good  genius,"  and  ill  luck  by 
that  of  his  "  evil  gemns." 


469 


Genovefa 


Gentleman 


The  cram**   foci 
deity  of*  place. 


was  the   tutelary 


wfc  *  targ*  W*ek  eat, 
re  pfMeatad  the 


The  word  is  from  the  I*t.  gign&re, 
to  beget  (Gr.  ptgnesthai,  to  be  born), 
from  the  notion  that  birth  and  life 
were  due  to  these  dn  genita'tee.  Hence 
fc  is  oeed  for  birth-  wit  or  innate  talent  ; 
hettc*  propensity,  nature,  inner  man. 
Ontt  qenwm  m*ro  cora'^i*  ("To-morrow 
you  shall  indulge  your  inner  man  with 
wine  "),  Horace,  3  Odes,  xvii,  14>  In- 
dulg'tre  yexio  (to  give  loose  to  one's 
propensity),  JPtraut,  v.  151.  Defrauda' 
TB  ffgnium  ffiftim  (to  stint  one's 
appetite,  to  deny  oneself),  Terence 
Phormw,  i,  1. 

Gfeaovela.  The  heroine  of  an  old 
German  folk-tale  (very  like  folk-tales 
from  all  parts  of  the  world)  which 
r*iai«e  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
Count  PaUUne  Scried,  of  Brabant, 
in  tt«  time  ol  OfeS*  MarteL  Being 
eoBpected  of  infidelity,  she  was  driven 
Into  tfe*  fora*  of  Ajdcaoes,  where  she 
g*T*  birth  to  a  «om  wtoo  waa  ac-uriahed 
Syawhitedc**  I*  i^,  Sieged  dis- 
0OT*^hfe«tT0r,Matif«eUw&  his  wife 
wed  ebdtt  to  U»ir  bcwa*.  The  name  is 
aacAfe*  tern  erf  Omrvitv*. 


>  Painter.  A  painter  of  domes- 
tic, rand,  or  village  scenes,  such  as  A 
VWwWM**^T\*  Younff  Rtcruit, 
Blind  Me**'*  j&ijjr,  TJU  F«lk^0  PoZi- 
Btj^de,  Gerard, 
Dow,  etc*,  tofetts»d  to  this  class.  In 
the  drama,  Victor  Hugo  introduced 
tfe»  gear*  system  in  ben  of  the  stilted, 
etyi*  oC  Ixmfe  XIV's  era. 


rftafecfjUMriM,  <fc.lv. 

.-  r~~-~f.     A  clan  or 

, -  Borne ;  a  number  of 

deriving  from  a  common 
...»  having  the  sanae  name,  re- 
etc. 

6roce«tftj    (Ijfil*.).       Trousered 
Ttt«»  Bonruuis  wove  so  trousers 
&e«"}    like   the    Gante,    Scy- 

.,    and    PewiAttB,    Cj*.   *GAUJUL 

BEACSCATA,. 

t  TOOA 


Gemtle.  Belonging  to  a  fanoily 
a«e    above)  of    position  ;  well  bom  ; 
baling  tbe  marmflEps  of  geaterf  pe^soos. 


T  T,  4 

Tfc*  word  IB  from  l^afc. 
the  Mwa«  family  OP  $*ns» 

Ft 


family 

higfa-bo 


of 
O. 


Mwik  «rw|«.    Sfeoe-makiog;  eo 
emlied  ftrom  St.  Orispin,  who  ie  s^id  to 
a  Bomaa  ciUaea  ol  high 


birth  who  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, left  his  native  city  on  account 
of  persecution,  became  a  shoemaker 
at  Soissons,  and  was  martyred  about 
285. 

A*  I  am  »  tn»  shoemaker  and  a  gentleman  of  the  gentfe 
cr>ft,  b«y  «|Hin  yoaree!T«,  «wj  III  find  ye  boots  these 
*-2M%«r      ^Ae  Itomafer**  ^oiWay,  or  a 


Angling  is  also  sometimes  knowr, 
as  **&te  gentle  craft  "  —  perhaps  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
called  rough  about  its  practice,  per- 
haps with  a  punning  allusion  to  the 
gentles  or  maggots  sometimes  used  as 
bait. 

The  Gentle  Shepherd.  A  nickname 
given  to  George  Grenville,  the  states- 
man (1712-70),  by  Pitt,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Grenville,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  speeches,  ad- 
dressed theHouseinterrogatively  :"Tell 
me  where  ?  tell  me  where  ?  "  Pitt 
hummed  a  line  of  a  song  then  very 
popular,  "  Genfcle  shepherd,  tell  me 
where  ?  "  The  House  burst  into 
laughter;  and  the  name  stuck  to 
Greiiville.  The  line  is  from  a  song  by 
Samuel  Howard  (1710-82),  a  writer 
of  many  popular  lyrics. 

Gentleman  (formed  on  the  model  of 
Fr.  qenitfkomme).  Properly,  a  man 
entitled  to  bear  arms  but  not  of  the 
nobility  ;  hence,  one  of  gentle  birth, 
of  some  position  in  society,  and  with 
the  manners,  bearing  and  behaviour 
appropriate  to  one  in  such  a  position  : 
a  man  of  "  family  "  (Lat.  gens,  see 
above). 

B*  ft  qfofcen  (with  all  reverent  reservation  of  duty)  the 
Stag  who  hath  power  to  make  Esquires,  Knight*, 
BsroB«i8,  B*roo*,  Viscount*,  Earls,  Marquesses,  and 
Dote*  MMMOC  ma**  a  ektffcwaii,  for  OentDttte  teamatter 
of  race,  mod  of.  bkxxi,  and  of  descent,  from  Gentite  aad 
noble  pcrexiteaad  annceetors,  wMch  no  Kingg  can  give  to 
any,  but  to  «ndx  M  tbey  b«get—  ^dwond  Eow  •  B  L 
Oknmta^  oh.  xi  (ff«*L  Mag  ,  voL  Tynd,  p.  124) 

To  be  a  gwrttaoaan  to  to  be  one  aH  the  woaM  over,  and 
in  «rexymlatioa«ad  grade  of  society  It  is  a  high  calling, 
to  irikh  a.  man  most  first  be  bom  and  then  devote 
hfaaMK  tor  HJe^-JL  L.  Stvxnxm  Tte  Amateur  Smifntnt 

Juliana  Berners,  in  her  15th  cen- 
tury Book  of  Blazoning*  has  a  curious 
use  of  the  word  :  — 

Of  tbe  oflspriag  ol  the  genUbuan  Jaf  eft.  cam*  Habra- 
baa*,  Mftraea,  Aroo,  and  the  pro*  ettys:  and  also  the  kyng 
crfifae  ri^t  lyne  of  Mary,  of  whom  ttutt  gentikoan  Jberat 
wa»  barn*  r«ry  god  and  man  after  his  manhode  kyug 
Of  UM  loode  of  Jndea  of  Jues,  gentllman  by  is  modre 
Many  pryao*  of  Cote  armnre. 

In  the  Y&rk  Mysteries  also  (about 
1440)  we  read,  "  Ther  schall  a  gentU- 
mam,  Jesn,  unjxistely  be  judged." 

,4  ffenftetnan  at  large.  A  man  of 
mea&9,  who  does  not  have  to  work 
for  his  liviBtg,  and  &  free  to  come  and 
go  as  he  pleases.  Formerly  the  term 
denoted  a  gentleman  attached  to  the 
court  but  having  no  special  duties. 

A  ffenttem&at  of  fortune.  A  pirate,  an 
adventurer  (a  enpheuoistle  phrase)* 


Gentleman 


George 


A  gentleman  of  the  four  outs.  A  vial- 
gar  upstart,  wibh-out  manners,  with-owi 
wit,  with-ot^  money,  and  with-owi 
credit.  There  are  variants  of  the  phrase, 
and  sometimes  the  outs  are  increased 
to  five: — 

Out  of  money,  and  oat  of  clothes, 
Ont  at  the  heels  and  out  at  the  toes, 
Oat  of  credit — bat  don  t  forget, 
Never  out  of  but  aye  in  debt  t 

A  gentleman's  gentleman.  A  man- 
servant, especially  a  valet. 

Pay     My  master  shall  know  thin— and  if  he  don't  c«U 

him  out  /  wilL 
Lucy     Hat    ha!    ha  I    You  gentlemen's  gentlemen 

are  so  hitnty  I  Sheridan     The  Jtivali,  II,  II 

A  nation  of  gentlemen.  So  George 
IV  called  the  Scots  when,  in  1 822,  he 
visited  their  country  and  was  received 
with  great  expressions  of  loyalty. 

Gentleman  Commoner.  See  FETJLOW 
COMMONER. 

Gentleman  Penswner.  See  GENTLE- 
MEN AT  ARMS,  below. 

Gentleman-ranker.  A  "  broken  gen- 
tleman," ie.  one  who  has  lost  his 
social  position  and  means,  who  en- 
Zists  in  the  Army  as  a  private  soldier, 
often  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  com- 
mission. 

We're  poor  little  lambs  who've  lost  our  way, 

Bui  Baa.1  Baal 
We're  tittle  black  sheep  who  ve  gone  astray, 

Baa— *a— aal 

Gentlemen-rankers  out  on  the  apree, 
Dammed  from  here  to  Eternity, 
God  ha*  mercy  on  such  as  we. 

Baa  I  Yah  I  Bah  I  Kipling    GmOemen-Ranten 

Gentleman  Usher.  A  court  official 
belonging  to  one  of  four  classes,  viz. : 
(1)  Gentlemen  "Ushers  of  the  Privy 
Clumber  ;  these  are  in  closest  associ- 
ation with  the  Sovereign,  wait  on  him 
&t>  chapel,  and  conduct  him  in  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  (2) 
Gentlemen  Ushers  DailyWa^ter8,  who 
are  headed  by  Black  Bod  (q.v.)  and 
officiate  monthly  by  turns  in  the  Pre- 
sence Chamber.  (3)  Gentlemen  Ushers 
Quarterly  Waiters,  who  act  as  deputies 
for  the  preceding  in  their  absence. 
(4)  The  Gentleman  Usher  to  the  Robes, 
who  replaces  the  Groom  of  the  Stole 
(ff.t?.),  an  office  which  was  allowed  to 
lapse  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  taking 
his  place. 

Gentlemen  at  Arms,  the  Honourable 
Corps  of.  The  Bodyguard  of  the 
Sovereign  (formerly  called  Gentlemen 
Pensioners),  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  (#.fl.).  It 
consists  of  40  retired  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  Marines,  and  has 
a  Lieutenant,  Standard  Bearer,  and 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque, 

The  gentleman  in  black  velvet.  It 
was  in  these  words  that  the  18th-cen- 
fcory  Jacobites  used  to  toast  the  mole 
that  made  the  molehill  that  caused 


William  Ill's  horse  to  stumble  and  so 
brought  about  his  death. 

The  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet  who  did  aticb 
fiervtce  In  1702.— Scott  Waverky.ch  xi 

The  gentleman  in  brown.  A  "  Nor- 
folk Howard,"  bed-bug. 

The  old  gentleman.  The  devil ;  Old 
Nick.  Also  a  special  card  in  a  pre- 
pared pack,  used  for  tricks  or  cheating, 

To  put  a  churl  upon  a  gentleman. 
To  drink  beer  just  after  drinking  wine 

Ge'omancy  (Gr.  ge,  the  earth ; 
mantei'a,  prophecy).  Divining  by  the 
earth.  Diviners  in  the  16th  century 
made  deductions  from  the  patterns 
made  by  earth  thrown  into  the  air  and 
allowed  to  fall  on  some  flat  surface, 
and  drew  on  the  earth  their  magic 
circles,  figures,  lines,  etc. 

George,  St.  The  patron  saint  of 
England  since  about  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
(c.  1348),  when  he  was  "  adopted  "  by 
Edward  III.  He  is  commemorated 
on  April  23rd,  a  day  further  rendered 
sacred  to  English-speaking  peoples  as 
being  the  reputed  birthday  and  the 
death-day  of  Shakespeare  (1564-1616). 

St.  George  had  been  popular  in  Eng- 
land from  the  time  of  the  early  Cru- 
sades, for  he  was  said  to  have  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Crusaders  at 
Antioch  (1089),  and  many  of  the 
Normans  (under  Robert,  sou  of 
William  the  Conqueror)  then  took  him 
as  their  patron. 

St.  George  was  probably  a  Cappa,- 
docian  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian  in  303  There  are  various 
versions  of  his  Ada,  one  saying  that 
he  was  a  tribune  and  that  he  was 
asked  to  come  and  subdue  a  dragon 
that  infested  a  pond  at  Silene,  Libya, 
and  fed  on  the  dwellers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. St.  George  came,  rescued 
a  princess  (Sabra)  whom  the  dragon 
was  about  to  make  its  prey,  and  slew 
the  monster  after  he  had  wounded  it 
and  the  princess  had  led  it  home  in 
triumph  by  her  girdle. 

That  St.  George  is  an  historical 
character  is  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt ;  but  the  somewhat  hesitating 
assertion  of  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Pott, 
ch.  xxiU)  that  the  patron  saint  of 
England  was  George  of  Cappadocia, 
the  turbulent  Arian  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
populace  in  360  and  revered  as  a  saint 
by  the  opponents  of  Athanasius,  has 
been  fully  disproved  by  the  Jesuit 
Papebroch,  Milner,  and  others. 

The  legend  of  St.  George  and  tbe 
dragon  is  simply  an  allegoHcal  ex- 
pression of  the  triumph  of  the  Chns- 
tian  hero  over  evil,  which  St.  John  Hie 
Divine  beheld  under  the  image  of  a 
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dragon.  Similarly,  Si.  Michael,  St. 
Margaret,  St,  Silvester,  and  St.  Martha 
are  all  depicted  as  slaying  dragons ; 
the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  as  tread- 
ing them  under  their  feet ;  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  as  charming  a  winged 
dragon  from  a  poisoned  chalice  given 
him  to  drink ;  and  Banyan  avails  hlnt- 
aeif  of  the  same  figure  when  he  makes 
Christian  prevail  against  Apolyon. 

The  legend  forms  the  subject  of  an 
old  ballad  given  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
in  which  St.  George  was  the  son  of 
Lord  Albert  of  Coventry.  His  mother 
died  in  giving  him  birth,  and  the  new- 
born babe  wae  stolen  away  by  the 
weird  lady  of  tlie  woods,  who  brought 
him  up  to  deeds  of  am*.  His  body 
bad,  time  marks:  a  dragon  on  the 
bmarf,  *  carter  round  one  of  t&e  legs, 
and  a  bfood-r*d  cross  on  the  arm* 
When  he  grew  to  manhood  he  first 
foment  a^Stft  the  Sftvaeera,  and  tliim 
wwafc  to  Bfle'n*  (*•*  otava),  where  he 
rn*  tfe*  Princ*»  S*br*  and  slew 
dragon.  Bfc.  George  naturally 
t  to  w*4  the  ptineeas,  bot  the 
kin«  of  Morocco  and  ttte  king  of 
B*TPt,  unwilling  that  Balm  alradd 
marry  a  Christian,  »eai  him  to  Pttsia, 
and  dlr«t«d  the  "sophy"  to  kill 


tempted  to  commit  a  trespass  in  Wake- 
field. 


Be  w«e  accordingly  tttraet  into 
dtmg*oti»    but    making    good    hie 
cae,  carried  off  8atar»  to  England, 
she  became  hie  wife,  and  they 
lived   fempity  at  Coventry  together 


The  similarity  of  the  "  assets  "  pop- 
ttttt  <rf  *fafe  stotr  to  those  ol  Pmara 
and  Androzmda,  and  Heekwoe,  daugh- 
ter of  lAodmon,  will  be  ooUtid 

St.  G*t#*e  A*  tea*  jbr  ffnffland,  Si. 
D**i*  mu  far  Fr&mx.  This  refers  to 
tfe*  war^rUe  ol  the  two  aatioi»--fchat 
o*  EngUnd  W«B  "  8fe.  Oe^ee  !  "  that 
of  Franc*,  "  Montjoye  St.  Seals  !  " 


///,  T,  S. 

Si.  <>orp*'<  Crow.    Bed  on  a  white 


IT  Am  Si.  G«#g*  go€8  on  horseback 
8L  Yv**  ff»M  OH  /oot  IB  times  of 
war  ft  was  supposed  that  lawyers  have 
BoUdni:  to  do.  Bt.  Oeorge  is  the 
pa4r«a  of  aaMlwg,  and  St.  Yves,  or 
Tvo*  an  earfy  ffpeach  judge  and 
lawyw  ao4*d  lor  hie  incorruptibility 
aiwi  hwt  a«m*»  (d.  1SD3, 
1S47)  of  lawyer*. 


will  do  hte  dtrfcy 


the 


a*  Gteory*- 

one  who 
what  may. 


(Piiuaer  or  Piadar)  or  pound- 
of    W*k«Ae*d,    wko 
Hood,  Will  S^arfetfc,  and 


I  sh*U  make  bold  to  turn  again 

BuOtr:  Svdtinu 

Bobert  Greene  wrote  a  comedy 
(ptibliBhed  1699)  called  George-a- 
Qrtme,  or  ike  Pinner  of  Wakefield. 

Geraint'.  In  Arihurian  legend,  a 
tributary  prince  of  Devon,  and  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  Bound  Table. 
In  the  Mabinogicn  story  he  is  the  son 
ocf  Erbin,  as  he  is  in  the  French 
original,  Chrestien  de  Troyes*  Eric  et 
Enute,  ffom  which  Tennyson  drew  his 
Oeraint  and  Enid  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King.  In  the  latter,  Geraint,  over- 
hearing part  of  E'nid's  words,  fancied 
she  was  faithless  to  him  and  treated 
her  for  a  time  very  harshly  ;  but  Enid 
nursed  him  so  carefully  when  he  was 
wounded  that  he  saw  his  error,  "  nor 
did  he  doubt  her  more,  but  rested  in 
her  fealty,  till  he  crowned  a  happy 
Kfe  with  a  fair  death." 

Gearaldine.  The  Fair  Geraldine. 
I*dy  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  (d.  1589) 
is  so  called  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey*s 
poems.  She  was  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 

Gera'nlum.  The  Turks  say  this  was 
a  common  mallow  changed  by  the 
touch  of  Mahomet's  garment. 

The  word  is  Or.  gerdnos,  a  crane  ; 
and  the  wild  plant  is  called  "  Crane's 
Bill,"  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
fruit  to  the  bill  of  a  crane. 

Gerda,  or  Gerdhr.  In  Scandinavian 
rnyi&oloffy  (the  Skirm$mdl),  a  young 
giantess,  wife  of  Frey,  and  daughter 
of  the  frost  giant  Gymer.  She  is  so 
beautiful  that  the  brightness  of  her 
naked  arms  illumines  both  air  and 
sea.  According  to  the  myth,  Frey  (the 
god  of  fruitfnlness)  married  Gerda  (the 
frozeaa.  earth),  and  she  became  the 
mother  of  children* 

Gennan  or  Germane.  Pertaining  to, 
nearly  related  to,  as  cou^ins-german 
(first  cousins),  german  to  the  subject 
(bearing  on  or  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject). This  word  has  no  connexion 
with  the  German  nation,  but  is  Lat* 
flwrma'ntts,  of  the  same  germ  or  stock. 

0H»  &at  am  germane  to  Mm,  though  removed  fifty 
.  atmQ  afi  OMM  nader  the  hangman.—  ShaJUtpiar*  : 


John   aiugie-haaded    wh«n   th«y    at- 


^German Oomb.  The  four  fingers  and 
thumb.  The  Germans  were  the  last 
nation  to  adopt  periwigs  ;  and  while 
the  French  were  never  seen  without 
a  comb  in  one  hand,  the  Germans  ad- 
justed their  hair  by  running  their 
fingers  through  it. 

E«  apparelled  himself  iccordtag  to  the  season,  and 
atanravto  combed  bis  head  wlti  an  Almm  coi»b.— 
Bk.l»Sl 
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German  Silver,  A  silvery-looking 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel. 
It  was  first  made  in  Europe  at 
Hildburghausen,  in  Germany,  in 
the  early  19th  century,  but  had 
been  used  by  the  Chinese  time  out 
of  mind. 

Germany.  The  English  name  for 
the  German  Deutechtond  (Fr.  Alle- 
magne)  is  the  Lat.  Germania,  the 
source  of  which  is  not  certain  ;  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  form  given  by  the 
Bomans  to  the  Celtic  or  Gaulish  name 
for  the  Teutons  ;  in  which  case  it  may 
be  connected  either  with  Celt,  gear, 
neighbour,  gavim,  war-cry,  or  g&r, 
spear. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  recording 
popular  eponymic  legends,  says  that 
Ebrancus,  a  mythological  descendant 
of  Brute  (<?.v.)  and  founder  of  York 
(Eboracum),  had  twenty  sons  and 
thirty  daughters.  All  tne  sons,  ex- 
cept the  eldest,  settled  m  Germany, 
which  was  therefore  called  the  land 
of  the  germane  or  brothers.  Spenser, 
speaking  of  "  Ebranck,"  says  ;  — 

An  happy  man  In  his  first  days  he  was. 

And  happy  father  of  fair  progeny  ; 
For  an  so  many  weeks  M  the  year  baa 

So  many  children  he  did  multiply  I 

Of  which  were  twenty  sons,  which  did  apply 
Their  minds  to  praiae  and  chlvah-oos  desire. 

Those  germana  did  subdue  all  Germany, 
Of  whom  it  hfght.        PaerieJbueM,  n,  x.  22. 


Gerryman'der.  So  to  divide  a  county 
or  nation  into  representative  districts 
as  to  give  one  special  political  party 
undue  advantage  over  others.  The 
word  is  derived  from  Elbndge  Gerry, 
who  adopted  the  scheme  in  Massachu- 
setts when  he  was  governor.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  the  artist,  looking  at  the  map 
of  the  new  distribution,  with  a  little 
invention  converted  it  into  a  sala- 
mander. *'  No,  no  I  "  said  Russell, 
when  shown  it,  "  not  a  Sala-mander, 
Stuart,  call  it  a  Gerry-mander." 

Hence,  to  hocus-pocus  statistics, 
election  results,  etc.,  so  as  to  make 
them  appear  to  give  other  than  their 
true  result,  or  so  as  to  affect  the 
balance. 

Gertrude,  St.  An  abbess  (d.  664), 
aunt  of  Charles  Mart/el's  father,  Pepin. 
She  founded  hospices  for  pilgrims, 
and  so  is  a  patron  saint  of  travellers, 
and  is  said  to  harbour  souls  on  the 
first  night  of  their  three  days'  journey 
to  heaven.  She  is  also  the  protectress 
against  rats  and  mice,  and  is  some- 
tones  represented  as  surrounded  by 
them,  or  with  them  running  about 
her  distaff  as  she  spins. 

Ger'yon.  In  Greek  mythology,  a 
monster  with  three  bodies  and  three 
heads,  whose  oxen  ate  human  flesh, 


and  were  guarded  by  Orthros,  a  two- 
headed  dog.  Hercules  slew  both 
Geryon  and  the  dog. 

Geryon'eo,  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (V,  xi)  a  giant  with  three 
bodies  typifying  Philip  II  of  Spain 
(master  of  three  kingdoms),  the 
Spanish  rule  in  the  Netherlands,  or 
sometimes  the  Inquisition.  He  was 
the  son  of  Geryon. 

Gessler,  Hermann.  The  tyrannical 
Austrian  governor  of  the  three  Forest 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  who  figures 
in  the  Tell  legend.  See  TELL,  WILLIAM. 

Gesta  Romano'nim.  A  pseudo- 
devotional  compilation  of  popular 
tales  in  Latin  (many  from  Oriental 
sources),  each  with  an  arbitrary 
"  moral "  attached  for  the  use  of 
preachers,  assigned — in  its  collected 
form — to  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  The  name,  meaning  "  The 
Acts  of  the  Bomans,**  is  merely  fanci- 
ful. It  was  first  printed  at  Utrecht 
about  1472,  and  the  earliest  English 
edition  is  that  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
about  1510,  but  long  before  this  the 
people  had,  through  the  pulpit,  come 
to  know  it,  and  many  English  poets, 
from  Chaucer  to  William  Morris,  have 
laid  it  under  contribution.  Shakes- 
peare drew  the  plot  of  Pericles  from 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  as  well  as  the 
incident  of  the  three  caskets  in  the 
Merchant  of  Vemce. 

Gestas.  The  traditional  name  of 
the  impenitent  thief.  See  DYSMAS. 

Get  With  its  past  and  past  parti- 
ciple gott  one  of  the  hardest  worked 
words  in  the  English  language  :the 
following  example  shows  some  of  its 
uses — and  abuses : — 

I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  year 
letter.  When  I  got  to  Canterbury  I  got  a  chaise  for 
town;  tmt  I  got  wet  through,  and  hare  got  soeh  a  cold 
that  I  shall  not  get  lid  of  in  a  harry.  I  got  to  the  Treasury 
about  noon,  bat  first  of  all  got  shaved  and  dressed.  I 
sooo.  got  into  the  secret  of  getting  a  memorial  before  the 
Board,  hot  I  co«M  not  get  an  answer  then ,  however,  I 
got  intelligence  from  a  messenger  that  1  should  get  one 
next  morning  As  soon  as  1  got  back  to  my  inn,  I  got 
myirapper,  and  then  got  to  bed.  When  I  got  Tip  next 

I  got  oat  in  time  to  get  an  answer  to  my  memorial.  As 
soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got  into  a  chaise,  and  got  back  to  Canter- 
bury by  three,  and  got  home  for  tea.  I  nave  got  nothing 
for  you,  and  so  adieu, — Dr.  W&ken. 

For  phrases  such  as  To  get  out  of 
bed  the  wrong  side,  To  get  the  mitten, 
To  get  the  wind  up,  etc.,  see  the  ma™ 
word  in  the  phrase. 

Sow  are  you  getting  on  1  How  do 
things  fare  with  you  ?  How  are  yoa 
prospering? 

To  get  at.  To  tamper  with,  bribe, 
influence  to  a  wrong  end ;  specially 
used  in  horse-racing.  Bee  also  Who 
are  you  getting  at  2  below. 
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To  git  down  to  it  To  act  About  your 
work  or  whatever  It  Is  7011  have  in 
hand  in  downright  earnest. 

To  ffrt  it  Aof,  or  in  tht  neck.  To  re- 
ceive a  thorough  dressing  down,  beat- 
inr,  punishment  etc. 

To  pet  off.  To  escape;  also  (of  a 
girl)  to  become  engaged  to  be  married, 
of  to  make  a  promlacYKKiB  aequaint- 
anceehip  with  a  man  —  to  be  "  picked 
«p."  One  girl  win  say  to  another, 
**  It's  no  good  walking  abotit  the  pier 
with  a  f*c«  like  ti^t,  old  thing  ;  you'll 
Bftver  get  off  I  "  meaning  toat  no 
young  BBtao  will  come  along  and  take 
W  to  ttrtta  to  the  band  And  feed  her 
oa  «&0ooiat*s  unless  she  looks  a  bit 
more  pfo*aaxit» 

To  s*f  <**r*.  To  succeed  ;  to 
-  arrive  "  ;  attain  one's  object. 

To  «fl  ttfMfor.  To  fall  ;  to  come 
down  m  the  world.  "  Get  on  or  get 
oader  "—tfeere's  no  alternative;  if 
yon  don't  do  your  best  with  yoor 
eye*  on  soeeess  you'll  tatt  utterly  and 
b+eome  the  *'  under-dog." 

T*  s*l  •*]».  To  rise  from  oae's  bed. 
To  l*«ra*  a*  "I  matt  get  up  my 
goyHd."  To  organise  and  arasage,  as 
•'  W*  wifl  gei  tip  a  basaar." 

T*  f»<  MS#  MS  or  fistf  otf**.  To 
besom*  intoxicated,  Getting  **G  on 
is  a  veir  different  thing  from  ff**X*f 

«*  NMft/ 

IF**  «rw  yew  ffttfeqr  «*  I  Who  are 
vow  trying  to  take  a  rise  oat  of  ? 
Whose  leg  are  TOO  trying  to  pull  ?  A 
qoctUoa  osnauy  asked  sareastkally 
67  fcfae  InUaded  tmtt. 

Four  frf-«3>  wo*  «cceO<mi.  Your 
style  of  drsst  exacUy  suited  the  part 
ywn  pyofisgitd  to  enact.  In  the  sanoe 
wmy,  «6%t  tMU  pel  vy  r*po«JIassf  her 
dree*  was  splendid  ;  money  was  BO 
ot»|«<&  when  obtaining  it—  it  was 
"  r»g»n|Ies9  oi  expense*" 


Tbe 

tn  legendafT  story  to   be 
by  the  btood  oi  Christ. 


--  fr-.  A  thowy  tHfl*.  Tlteword 
way  be  an  imitation  of  FT.  jou-jou,  a 
word  tor  a  toy  <4etttr,  to  play), 
t  May  be  from  <rjqyot*r,  a  M.E. 
satloiQt  of  flrw*.    I>oiible  names 
kind   lor  something    paltry 
JiasigmfHiisati'  are  very  common  ;  e.g* 


GtTBBKES. 


and 

m  Italy  In  the  Kiddie 
opposed   to   the  .Chwritohs  jjj* 


*x&       „_ 

»  wss  the  war-«ry  ol  tbe  followers 
of  UM  Bnaperor  (Conrad  *i  th»  bfttO« 
of  W«bsbsig  (IliO),  »ad  is  the  Ifc^ian 


form  of  Oer.  Waiblingen,  an  estate  in 
Wurfcemberg  then  belonging  to  the 
Bmperor'8  family,  the  House  of 
Hohenstaufen.  See  GOBLIN. 

Ghost.  To  yive  «p  the  ghost.  To 
die.  The  idea  is  that  life  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  is  due  to  the 
habitation  of  the  ghost  or  spirit  in  the 
material  body.  At  death  the  ghost  or 
spirit  leaves  this  tabernacle  of  clay, 
and  either  returns  to  God  or  abides  in 
the  region  of  spirits  till  the  general 
resurrection.  Thus  in  Eccles.  xii,  7, 
it  is  said  :  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was  :  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

M»a  <B*Ui,  uwi  wwt*th  *  w*y  :  yea,  m*n  gireth  up  th* 
ghost,  cod  where  I*  he  I—Job  jiv,  10 

The  ghost  of  a  chance.  The  least 
likelihood.  "  He  has  not  the  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  being  elected."  not  the 
shadow  of  a  probability. 

The  ghost  walks.  Theatrical  slang 
for  salaries  are  about  to  be  paid; 
when  there's  no  money  in  the  treasury 
actors  say  "  the  ghost  won't  walk  thre 
time.**  The  allusion  is  to  Hamlet  i,  1, 
where  Horatio  asks  the  ghost  if  it 
"  walks  "  because— 


»  aa«y  wexa  to  see  them,  or  may  fancy 
bet  tieyha.ve  no  real  entity.    We  cannot 


are  ex- 


d  In  thy  life 
Hitorted  tre»ecTe  in  the  iromb  of  earth. 

Ghost-word.  A  term  invented  by 
Skeat  (PMlol.  Soc.  Transactions,  1886) 
to  denote  words  that  have  no  real 
existence  but  are  due  to  the  blunders 
odf  scribes,  printers,  or  editors,  etc. 

LB«  gho«ta  TO 

ife*tfc*«xbt.  bat*  _________________ 

muttbUB.    Wh*n  we  woold  do  BO,  they  d 

Aer9-ftght  and  slughorn 
amples. 

fetrusive  letters  that  have  no  etymo- 
logical right  in  a  word  but  have  been 
inserted  through  false  analogy  with 
words  similarly  pronounced  (like  the 
$&  in  sprightly  or  the  h  in  aghast)  are 
sometimes  called  ghost-letters. 

The  Styx  of  Scandinavian 
yt  the  river  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ntf  ftlbcim,  or  hell.  Over  it  the  doomed 
p*se  on  a  golden  bridge  guarded  by 
the.  naaiden  Mothguthr. 


Heimdall's  horn,  tibe 
b2*st  ol  which  tonxed  the  world  from 
its  oeroreo,  let  loose  the  powers  of  evil, 
and  thereby  started  the  war  against 
the  Jfisi**  (Scandmaman  mythology.) 

dan  belt  Giart.    In  Arabic  legend,  a 
ting  o£  the  Jinn  and  founder  of  the 
s-     He  was  overthrown  by 
or  Ixwifer. 


Glaats,  %,e.  persons  well  above  the 
average  height  and  size,  are  by  no 
meane  uncommon  as  "  sports  "  or 
**  feeaks  of  nature  "  ;  bat  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  pre-esfefeing  saces  or 
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individual  instances  of  giants  among 
primitive  peoples  is  due  partly  to  the 
ingrained  idea  that  the  present  gener- 
ation is  invariably  a  degeneration  — 
*'  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
those  days  "  (Gen.  vi,  4)  —  and  partly 
to  the  existence  from,  remote  antiq- 
uity of  cyclopsean  buildings,  gigan- 
tic sarcophagi,  etc.,  and  to  the  dis- 
covery from  time  to  time  in  pre- 
scientifie  days  of  the  bones  of  extinct 
monsters  which  were  taken  to  be  those 
of  men.  Among  instances  of  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  — 

A  skeleton  discovered  at  Lucerne  in  1577  19  ft  in 
height.  Dr  Plater  IB  our  authority  for  this  measure- 
meat 

"  Teutobochas,"  whose  remains  were  discovered  near  the 
Rhone  in  1613.  They  occupied  a  tomb  30  ft  long 
The  bones  of  another  gigantic  skeleton  were  exposed 
by  the  action  of  the  Rhone  in  1456  If  this  was  a 
human  Skeleton,  the  height  of  ^^v*  living  myn  must 
have  been  30  ft 

PJfajy  records  that  an  earthquake  in  Crete  exposed  the 
bones  of  a  giant  46  cubits  (I  e  roughly  75  It.)  in 
height,  he  called  this  the  skeleton  of  Orion,  others 
held  it  to  be  that  of  Otus 

Antow  fa  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  60  cubits  (about 
90  ft  )  in  height.  He  furthermore  adds  ttut  the 
grave  of  the  giant  was  opened  by  Serbonfcos. 

The  "  monster  Poiypheme."  It  is  said  that  his  skeleton 
was  discovered  at  Trapa'ni,  in  SkUy,  In  the  14th 
century  If  this  skeleton  was  that  of  a  man,  be  most 
have  been  300  ft  in  height. 

GIANTS  OF  THE  BTBUE. 

The  eponymous  progenitor  of  the  AnaVtm  (we 
The  Hebrew  spies  said  they  were  mere 
in  comparison  with  these  giants. 
.Y,  14;  JwZ0efi,2Q;  and  jVumi.  sSt,  33.) 
&ws  of  Oath  a  Sam.  xvil,  etc.)  His  height  is  given 
ss  S  cubits  and  a  span  the  cubit  varied  and  might 
be  anything  from  about  18  to.  to  21  in.,  and  a  span 
was  about  &  in.  ,  this  would  give  Goliath  a  height  of 
between  9ft.9in.and  11  ft.  $  in. 

Oat  King  of  Bashan  (Jo**,  adi.  4,  Z>«rf.  ffl,  8,  Iv,  47,  etc.), 
was  "  of  the  remnant  of  the  Bephaim."  According 
to  feadition,  he  lived  3,000  years  and  walked  beside 
the  Ark  during  the  Flood;  One  of  his  bones  formed 
a  bridge  over  a  river  His  bed  (Dent,  ffi,  11)  was 
&  cubits  by  4  cubits. 

Tbe  ASAEDC  and  RMPKATV  were  tribes  of  reputed  giants 
Inhabiting  the  territory  ou  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
before  the  coming  of  the  Israelites  The  NKPHUJK  , 
the  offspring  of  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of 
men  (0«n.  vi,  4),  a  mythological  race  ot  semi-divine 
heroes,  were  also  giants. 


GIANTS  OF  JklYraxxLOGY, 
AND  ROMANCE. 

%3?he  giants  of  Greek  mythology  were, 
for  the  most  part,  sons  of  Tartarus 
and  Ge.  When  they  attempted  to 
storm  heaven,  they  were  hurled  to 
earth  by  the  aid  of  Hercules,  and 
buried  under  Mount  Etna.  Those  of 
Scandinavian  mythology  were  evil 
genii,  dwelling  in  Jotunheim  (giant- 
land)f  who  had  terrible  and  super- 
Iranian  powers,  could  appear  and 
disappear,  reduce  and  extend  their 
stature  at  will,  etc. 

Many  of  the  names  here  mentioned 
will  be  found  at  their  appropriate 
places  throughout  the  DICTIONARY, 
where  see  for  further  particulars. 


One  of  the  Cyclops. 
ADAXAS'TOR. 
a«*'<»c,  the  hundred-handed.    A  Tttan.    (Greek.) 

.    One  of  the  Titans.    He  was  killed  by  the 
Faroe     (3rM*.v 


AI/CIOX  fir  ALcromi&s.  Jupiter  sent  Hexcolls  against 
him  for  stftaffi*  some  of  the  Son's  oxen.  But 
Hercules  could  not  do  anything  for  immediately  the 
fiant  touched  the  earth  he  received  frwh  strength  <«* 
Mote,  AKT  JKUS)  At  length  Pallas  carried  him  beyond 
the  moon.  His  seven  daughters  were  metamorphosed 
into  halcyons,  Urpmouffe  Jbcytriititm,  1,  8.) 

AI/OKBAR'     Ori'oo  Is  so  called  by  the  Arab*. 

AUFAX'FAKOX 

ALO'BOB  Bon  oi  Poseidon  CaoAeC.  Bach  of  Us  two 
sons  was  37  eabtts  high.  {Or**.) 

Atfujura  A  cruel  giant  elaln  by  Guy  <*  Warwick. 
(Perry: 


Jaunt*.    One  of  the  Cyclops.    <ffnwt,> 

AS'CAPAKT 

A-nus 


. 

(See  t 

BB.OBBIHOHAO     < 
BaowtM     One  of  the  Cyclops, 
BURLOKD      (In  the  Hormone*  of  Str  Tryamour  > 
CACITH. 
CAUO'OKAICT     An   Egyptian  giant    (Ariottr*'*   (Monde 


Travel*  ) 


CAX/AOxncOAic/BO     The  giant  that  X>on  Quixote  intended 

sbould  kneel  at  the  feet  of  Duldn'ea. 
Oi&us.    On  the  8m*.  (Mom?***  j 
GkiLBKOVH.    The  stem  of  all  the  giant  race.    (BabdaS* 

CHBXBtops'xa,  ST. 

GOBOS.    Son  of  Heaven  and  Bartfa.    He  married  PhcabS, 

and  was  the  father  of  Lataax    (ffr**t) 
COLBROHD*     (Brlti*     &u*  of  Wanrtdc.) 

(Spenter't  fatri*  Qu*ne.} 
(Britith  Jtgtnd.) 
A  giant  dfceocafited  by  Bruto. 


OOTTTS, 

CotiLur. 

OTCLOPS,  TBOB. 

DOXDASCH.    {Stater*  fatti.) 

EXCTL'ADUB.    (One*  ) 

KPHLILTBB.    (Greek.) 


One  of  tbe  giants  that  made  war  with  the 
gods.    B*ccho8fcin«d  htai  with  Ma  tbymis.    «?r«A) 
PBE'BJIOTTS,    (Vtfcntitu  and  Orion,  etc  ) 
PrsauBRAS.    (  jfrdfemwt  ronwtc*  ) 
FIKOAK,  Fonr,  or  Fios.    (Gadte  ) 
GABBABA.  The  inventor  oi  drinking  healths    {Rdhtlsit  ) 
A  giant  alain  by  "g1^  Arthur     (Malory  ) 


. 

GAKOAWTUA.    CEoWafi 
OABIAH     (la  the  &etwt 


O     08!patJ«r*« 
CBrttWL) 


GOBXAQOT. 

l  the  giant  race  of  Albion  .  slain  bT 

Obri'MHS. 

GBANOOUSOBU    Father  of  Oargantua. 

Queate.) 


r  on  the 


Korroe.    One  of  the  Titans.    He  had  a  hundred  hands. 

Of  JBwcoat,  BRIAJUBTTS 
MALAJEBBTT'SO.    (MenUoned  in  J9on  Qitlxctt.  pfc.  U,  Bk. 


Our  or  WAKWKJK. 
Grass.    OBA  of  tfcte  Titans. 
HAP'KOTKIHB.    CffaWafr) 
HrKroL'TTDS.    Oae  of  the  giants  who  made 
gods.    He  was  UQed  by  Hermes.    <&•**.) 

lEXfS. 

Jonrar.    A  glast  of  JStontteim  or  Giant-land.    (Sean- 


. 

<X&  the  Obaxtemagne  cycle.) 
Ouooouto     (Sjwnaer) 
OaTojr     «?rmfc  > 


OTTJS. 

FAITTAO-BUBL.    (Saldato.) 
PBOOK     (In  the  Sewn 
(fifwdb.) 


. 

One  ol  the  Cyclops, 


BXTHO.    The  giAnt  who  commanded  KtogAittar  to 


. 

him  Ms  beard  to  complete  the  lining  <tf  a  robe. 
Lord  oi  JOtaahetea.  tbe  bad  of 


gtaoU  fa 
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K**yrs  (WOU*m)  was  8  ft  at  death  He  was  a  porttt 
«f  Chart-  I.  and  died  in  1633. 

Pkujrc  C3*ff>-  Was  7  ft  8  in  in  height.  He  was 
Frands  Bhsrktaa,  an  Irishman,  and  died  in  1870 

Fans  OM*)  was  7  ft  4  in  in  height.  He  WM 
eaU*d  "  the  French  giant,"  and  his  left  hand  is  pre- 
Mrr*d  in  the  nauseam  of  th*  College  of  Surgeons 

OHJ.T  WM  8  ft.  This  Swedish  giant  was  exhibited  In 
UM  eady  part  of  the  10th  century 

OOAVOK  {AUct)  was  7  ft.  in  height.  She  was  a  nathre 
at  BOMX,  sad  dtod  m  1787.  at  tbe  age  of  ifc, 

HAS*  (J8**«rO  WM  7  ft.  «  In  in  height.  He  was  bora 
at  Bomerton,  In  Norfolk,  and  was  called  "the 
Norfolk  giant "  (1840-62) 

HOLMM  (£«t>a«itt)  was  7  ft  6  in  in  height.  He 
WM  a  Northumberland  man,  and  was  made  sword 
h*ar«r  of  the  Corporation  of  Worcester  He  died  in 

•  TMjfcHsfrMrtylUM.     VHaU J.  »«rt  this  t^rmuctK     A  Bosnian  giant  of   8   ft     C    In  ,  drum- 
claM  is   BMM.    h*  to  •••IBBIIJ   by  JeMpfcas.  major  of  th«  Imperial  Guards 

Mak  v**«««ftilsMwaM*».  McDowAW  (J *****)  was  7  ft   6  in   in  height.    Born  fn 
0*»A**,   **»   Aftfcteft  ft**,    WM  t  ft,   t  la.    TUs  cork,  Ireland,  and  died  in  17«0 

"    *  *  •"•^.A*""*  **• J?«  *  McDo**u>  <*»m«i)  WM  6  tt    10  In    in  height.    Thta 


OM  *f  1ft*  start*  w*»  »**•  war  wttfc  U*  gods. 


•  tte  teAM  MM  MM  ta  tk«  da^  <rf  Ctftodhw.  BttAeaman  WM  usually  called  "  Big  Sam  '     He  WM 

ut»A  UVinlA  WM  MMtr  8  ft-  ia  bsigM  <*'•  *Ot  tbe  Prince  of  Wales's  footman,  and  died  hi  1802 

«l  N«rwa«  "\mmAm*  «UUd  -  iW  Norway  §ia»t"  HAO«JL«S  (OW»MK»«)  was  7  ft.  10  in   in  height  at  the 

xnn'vn   I   WM   S  ft.    «  M.    hk   MgM.     loman  af«  of  16     H«  was  an  orphan  reared  by  Bishop 

Berkeley,  and  died  at  the  age  of  20  (1740-60) 
Kxixox  (JMiMMrf)  WM  7  ft    6  in.  to.  height  at  the 
af««fie.    He  WM  born  at  Fort  Leicester,  in  Ireland 
(lMft-84) 

XiBDumx  t/MM)  was  9  ft.  S  in  in  height.  «7, 
OABJUU,  M«tw  )  "  His  hand  was  17  inches  long  and 
ttteead,"  He  WM  born  at  Hale,  Lancashire,  in  UK 

fttmfftrAtUr*.  p.  Jtdfi  ) 

MSUUM  ittasimW**   Chrittopter)  was  8  ft   in  beigirt. 
Hh  baad  meMared  12  m ,  and  his  forefinger  WM 
t  la.  tea*.    TUB  Saxon  giant   .  ied  in  London  at 
tbe  «gtt  of  flO  (1674-17S4) 
Mw*r  WM  8  tt.  10  to    in  height.    An  Irish  giant 

of  the  late  18th  eentwy.    He  died  at  UamUles. 
O*Bauw.   or  QKAKUB   Br&ara,  was    8   ft.   4  in     Jn 
Mtent.    Tbe  akekton  of  this  Irish  giant  is  preserred 
telte  OoQeg«  of  Sorgeo&s.    He  died  ia  Cockspur 
0trae4»  London  (1761-83).  ™*«« 

Iwm  (Prtridt).  WM  8  ft,  7  in,  in  height.   He  died 
Aos-n*  S,  1804.  aged  59 

'  (J.  JT )  wa»  S  ft.  4  in  in  height.  He  WM 
'Ire  of  Priedberg,  and  both  his  father  and 
r  were  of  gigantic  stature 

(JfftrtJ*)  WM  7  ft    4  In.  in  height.    He 

WM  esfled  "  The  Mexican  Qiant."  ^^ 


GIAJVTB  or  MODKRN  TIMHB  (mwe  or 


«5«  BATHS 

Totuoa  (Jamct)  WM  8  ft.  at  the  age  of  24     He  died  hi 
7, 181$. 

•eras  of  Trinity  College,  Itablra,  is  a  human 
&  8  ft.  6  in.  In  height. 
MS  Hall,  of  Wffllngham,  WM  S  ft.  9  m  at  the  age 

Giants,  Battle  of  the.  A  name  given 
to  th*  Battle  of  Marignano  (1515), 
when  Francis  I  of  France  defeated 
with  heayy  loss  the  Swiss  mercenaries 
of  tbe  Italians. 

Giant's  Causeway.    A  formation  of 
prismatic  basaltic   columns,   projeet- 
*«      ing  Into  the  sea  about  8  miles  E.N.E. 
urt      of  Poortnish,  co.  Antrim,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland.     It  is  fabled  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  road  to  be 
constructed  by  the  giants  across  the 
channel,    reaching    from    Ireland    to 
Seo&aad* 

^          Giants'   Dance,  The.     Stonehenge, 
which  OeoSrey  of  Monmouth  says  was 
•  ™*      remored  firom  Killaraus,  a  mountain 
tlec«i5!«      ln  Ireland,  by  the  magical  skill  of 
Merlin* 

of  If  yon  CAvrettas!  are  dfdrcwi  to  hoeoer  the  burying- 

phw«  of  theM  men  £who  rooted  Hengtat)  with  an  erer- 
lasting  mo«mm«&4»  send  lor  the  Starts*  Bance,  whkh  ia 
in  KiUw»H»,  a  mocmiam  in  Jx^uaL—^toffrey  of  Men- 
movtk  Jtygfeft  History,  Bk.  rffl,  ch.  1G. 
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Giant's  Leap,  The.  A  name  popu- 
larly given  in  many  mountainous  dis- 
tricts to  two  prominent  rocks  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  a  wide  chasm 
or  open  stretch  of  country  across 
which  some  giant  is  fabled  to  have 
leapt  while  being  pursued  and  so  to 
have  baffled  his  followers.  Thomas 
Boreman,  in  his  Qigantick  History 
(1741),  says  that  the  legend  of  one  is 
that  Conneus,  in  his  encounter  with 
Goemagog,  or  Gogmagog,  slung  him 
on  his  shoulders,  carried  him  to  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring  cliff,  and  heaved 
him  into  the  sea.  Ever  since  then  the 
cliff  has  been  known  as  "  The  Giant's 
Leap." 

Giants'  Ring,  The.  A  prehistoric 
circular  mound  near  Milltown,  co. 
Down,  Ireland.  It  is  580  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, and  has  a  cromlech  in  the  centre. 

Giants*  War  with  Zeus,  The.  The 
War  of  the  Giants  and  the  War  of  the 
Titans  should  be  kept"  distinct.  The 
latter  was  after  Zeus  became  god  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  former  was 
before  that  time.  Kronos,  a  Titan,  had 
been  exalted  by  his  brothers  to  the 
supremacy,  but  Zeus  dethroned  him, 
after  ten  years'  contest,  and  hurled 
the  Titans  into  hell.  The  other  war 
was  a  revolt  by  the  giants  against 
Zeus,  which  was  readily  put  down  by 
the  help  of  the  other  gods  and  the  aid 
of  Hercules. 

Giaour.  Among  Mohammedans,  one 
who  is  not  an  adherent  of  their  faith, 
especially  a  Christian  ;  generally  used 
with  a  contemptuous  or  insulting  im- 
plication, The  word  is  a  variant  of 
Guebre 


Tbe  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaoor, 

The  Giaour  from  Otiunan  a  race  again  may  wrest, 

Byron     OkUde  Harold,  c.  it  st.  77. 

Gib  Cat.  A  tom-cat.  The  male  cat 
used  to  be  called  Gilbert.  Tibert  or 
Tybalt  (q.v.)  is  the  French  form  of 
Gilbert,  and  hence  Chaucer,  or  who- 
ever it  was  that  translated  that  part 
of  the  Romance  of  the  #ose,  renders 
"Thibert  le  Oas  "  by  "  Gibbe,  our 
Cat  "  (line  6204).  Generally  used  of  a 
castrated  cat. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  togged  bear  — 
1  Menty  2V,  t,  2. 


Gibberish.  Unmeaning  talk  ;  words 
without  meaning  ;  formerly,  the  lingo 
of  rogues  and  gipsies.  Johnson  says  in 
his  Dictionary  — 

AB  It  was  anciently  vrffcten  ?t*ri*ft  It  ta  probably 
derived  front  •th^  ofay  i»>tea»t  cant  [t*,,  the  mystical  language 
of  tie  alchemists!,  a&d  originally  implied  the  iareon  of 
ffW*-  and  Ms  tribe. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
word  ever  was  written  gebrish,  and  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  a.  natural 
formation  from  gibber  (though  the 


latter  was  not,  apparently,  in  use  till 
later  than  gibberish}  ,  which  is  a  variant 
of  gabber. 

Geber,  the  Arabian,  was  by  far  the 
greatest  alchemist  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  several  treatises  in 
mystical  jargon.  Friar  Bacon,  in  1282, 
furnishes  a  specimen  of  this  gibberish. 
He  is  giving  the  prescription  for 
making  gunpowder,  and  says  — 

8«d  tamen  aalto-pttna 
LUfcU  HONE  CAP  UBBK 
Etsuiphurfa. 

The  second  line  is  merely  an  anagram 
of  Carbonum  pulvere  (pulverized  char- 
coal). 

Giblwt.  To  gibbet  the  bread  (Lin- 
colnshire). When  bread  turns  out 
ropy  and  is  supposed  to  be  bewitched, 
the  good  dame  runs  a  stick  through  it 
and  hangs  it  in  the  cupboard.  It  is 
gibbeted  in  terrorem  to  other  batches. 

Gib'eonite.  A  slave's  slave,  a  work- 
man's labourer,  a  farmer's  under- 
strapper, or  Jack-of-all-work.  The 
Gibeonites  were  made  "  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  to  the 
Israelites  <  Josh,  ix,  27). 

And  Giles  must  trodge,  whoever  gfrres  comaaaoti, 
A  Gibeonlte.  that  eervee  them  all  by  torn. 

.BfeonVfeU.  former**  Bey. 

Gibraltar.  The  "  Calpe  "  and 
"  Pillars  of  Hercules  "  of  the  ancients. 
The  modern  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Gebel-al-Tarik,  the  Hill  of  Tarik, 
Tank  being  a  Saracen  leader  who, 
under  the  orders  of  Mousa,  landed  at 
Calpe  in  710,  utterly  defeated  Roder- 
ick, the  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  and 
built  a  castle  on  the  rock. 

Gift  Gaff.  Give  and  take;  good 
turn  for  good  turn. 

I  have  pledged  my  word  for  your  safety,  and  you  moat 
give  me  youra  to  be  private  in  the  matter—  gift  gaff,  you 
know—  £wtt.  Jtaftww&t,  cb.  :dL 


Gift-horse.  Don't  look  a  gift-horse  in 
the  mouth.  When  &  present  is  made, 
do  not  inquire  too  minutely  into  its 
intrinsic  value. 

Latin:  No  fa  egui  denies  inspicere 
donati.  Bi  quis  del  mannas  ne  qucere  in 
denttbus  annos.  (Monkish.} 

Italian  :  A  cavallao  daio  non  guardar 
in  bocca. 

French:  A  cheval  donn€  il  ne  faut 
pas  regarder  aux  dents. 

Spanish  :  A  cavatt  dato  no  le  mirem 
el  diente. 

Gig-lamps*  Slang  for  spectacles, 
especially  large  round  ones;  the 
reason  is  obvious. 

Gigman.  A  quite  respectable  person 
(in  contempt)  ;  hence  ffigmantty,  smug 
respectability,  a  word  invented  by 
Carlyle.  A  witness  in  the  trial  of  John 
Thurtell  (1823)  said,  "I  always 
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Giggle 


tell]  kept  a  gig." 

«f  tta  M»*4  y«t  wfcott  fetter  turi 

, 


How  yet*  /<m»<l  a  flrtote** 
q«*Uon  asked  in  Norfolk 
e  laughs  immoderately  and 
The  meaning  is  obvious 
are  yd«  found   the   place  where 
inane  laagfeft,  or  giggles,  are  made  ? 


Formerly  *  light,  wanton 
woman,  the  word  is  still  in  common 
i*e  In  the  West  of  England  for  a  giddy, 
romping,  tomboy  girl  ;  and  in  Salop 
a  flighty  pmoo  to  called  a  "  giggle." 


An  Bngiish  religions 
order  founded  in  the  mh  century  by 
St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringhaia-  The 
Wonka  observed  the  role  of  the  Augoe- 
feiaiaitt  a»d  the  nuns  that  of  the 
Benedkrtl&eB. 


A  familiar 
lor  the  HOOM  of  lords, 

A  famoos  cattle  etealer 
erf     Perthehir«r 

k  amid  to  have  7obb«d  Car- 
cfataifra  In  the  praeroe  of  the 
,  pici^  OliT«r  Cromwell's  pocket, 
*  jud«*.  Be  was  hanged 
l«Se  $  be  was  ikotod  for  his  hand- 
•DOM  p«t»tm,  and  his  real  name  was 
Patrtek  Mafiertpor.  There  are  baHads 
o«  htm  in  iWjr-s  .8^*^*8,  Biteoa's 
coB*«tioaa,  «te.,  and  a  modem  oaa  by 


gigtorll 

l&W^Wg  WWB 


IB  to  ha  poSshed  more  severely 
the  very  worst  criminal.     Tbe 
tfc*  crW,  the  higher  the  gal- 
B  at  oo*  tfao*  a  practical  legal 
Haouua,   it  win  be  remem- 
was  hanged  cm  a  very  high  gal- 
Tbe  gaflows  of  Mootroee  was 
~  *  '      The  twUad  says:— 


thy  M 


A  miidly  humorous  generic 
for  a  «*TOM»  ;  the   "  farmer's 
BJoomftrfd'e  poem  was  so 


cripples. 


St.    Patron 
Is  thai 


the 

html*  in  the  knee  when  hunting; 
and  ti»  hermit,  that  he  m^ittie 


Gilpin 

better  mortify  the  flesh,  refusing  to 
be  cured,  remained  a  cripple  for  life. 

His  day  is  September  1st,  and  his 
symbol  a  hind,  in  allusion  to  the 
^heaven  directed  hind  "  which  went 
daily  to  his  cave  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  to  give  Mm  milk.  He  is 
sometimes  represented  as  an  old  man 
with  an  arrow  in  his  knee  and  a  hind 
by  his  side. 

Churches  dedicated  to  St.  Giles 
were  usually  situated  in  the  outskirts 
of  a  city,  and  originally  without  the 
walls,  cripples  and  beggars  not  being 
permitted  to  pass  the  gates,  See 
CRIPPLEGA.TE. 

Giles  of  Antwerp.  Giles  Coignet, 
the  Flemish  painter  (1530-1600) 

Gills.  Humorous  slang  for  the 
mouth. 

Blue  about  ike  gills.  Down  in  the 
mouth;  depressed  looking. 

Rosy,  or  red  about  ike  gitts-  Flushed 
with  liquor ;  getting  "  well  on." 

White  fa  ike  gilte.  Showing  unmis- 
takable signs  of  fear  or  terror — some- 
times of  sickness. 

GHEfe,  A  Gaelic  word  for  a  Highland 
manservant  or  attendant,  especially 
one  who  waits  on  a  sportsman  fishing 
or  hunting* 

(WieJ  HUL  In  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn  (1314)  King  Robert  Bruce 
ordered  all  the  gillies,  drivers  of  carts, 
and  camp  followers  to  go  behind  a 
height.  These,  when  the  battle  seemed 
to  fftTOtir  the  Scots,  desirous  of  shar- 
ing in  the  plunder,  rushed  from  their 
concealment  with  such  arms  as  they 
could  lay  hands  on ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, thinking  them  to  be  a  new  army, 
fled  in  panic.  The  height  was  ever 
after  cafiedThe  Gillies'  Hill. 

GiUie-wel-foot.  A  barefooted  High- 
land lad. 

Tbm  sfflte-Tret-ftxrt*,  n  ttoy  were  called,  *wa 
dMttaod  4»  bM*  the  te*U9*—8eott  •  Wawtey,  ch.  xffiL 

Gillyflower.  Not  the  JttZy-jJower, 
bat  FT.  ffirofl^  from  girofle  (a  clove), 
called  by  Chaucer  « gylofre."  The 
ocanmon  stock,  the  wallflower,  the 
rcxsfcet,  the  clove  pink,  and  several 
other  plants  are  so  called.  (Gr* 
karuopkuUon  ;  Lafc.  caryophyUwn.) 

56»  filnrt  flowcM  </  the  seuoa 
Axe  oar  enuKttow  «ad  •feraked  giayfioro*. 

Stokttpton  '  Wtota?*  TaU,  tvf  2, 

GilBiln,  John,  of  Oowper*s  famous 
ballad  (1782)  is  a  caricature  of  a  Mr. 
Beyer,  an  eminent  linendraper  at  the 
end  of  Patemostesp  Bow,  where  it 
joins  Cheapside.  He  died  1791,  at  the 
age  of  98.  It  was  Lady  Austin  who 
told  the  adventure  to  OOP  domestic 
poet,  to  divert  him  from  his  melan- 
choly. The  marriage  adventure  of 
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Gilt-edge  Investments 


Gipsy 


Commodore  Trunnion  in  Peregrine 
Pickle  is  very  similar  to  the  wedding- 
day  adventure  of  John  Gilpin. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown  ; 
A  trainband  captain  eke  was  be 

Of  famous  London  town. 

Gilt-edge  Investments.  A  phrase 
introduced  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  to  denote  securities  of 
the  most  reliable  character,  such  as 
Consols  and  other  Government  and 
Colonial  stock,  first  mortgages,  deben* 
tures,  and  shares  in  first-rate  com- 
panies, etc. 

Giltspur  Street  (West  Smithfield)* 
The  route  taken  by  the  gilt-spurs,  or 
knights,  on  their  way  to  Smithfield, 
where  tournaments  were  held. 

Gimlet  Eye.  A  squint-eye  ;  strictly, 
"  an  eye  that  wanders  obliquely," 
jocosely  called  a  "  piercer." 

Gimmer.  A  jointed  hinge;  in 
Somersetshire,  gimmace.  These  words, 
as  also  gvmmali  are  variants  of  gemel, 
a  ring  formed  of  two  rings  twisted 
together,  from  Lat.  getowttus,  the  dimi- 
nutive of  geminus,  a  twin. 

Their  poor  }ad«8 

Lobctowa  their  heada,  dropping  tbe  bides  and  Mj»  .  .  . 
And  is  their  pale  dull  months  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  fool  with  chew'd  gran  ,  stin  and  motionless 

Shakeejuar*.  JSavry  V,  iv.  2. 

Gin.  A  contraction  of  Geneva,  the 
older  name  of  the  spirit,  feom  Pr 
ffeni&vre  (O.  FT.  ffen&vre)t  juniper,  the 
berries  of  which  were  at  one  time  used 
to  flavour  the  extract  of  malt  in  the 
manufacture  of  gin. 

Gin-  sling.  A  drink  made  of  gin, 
soda-water,  lemon  and  sugar.  "  Sling  ** 
has  been  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Collins,  the  name  of  a  waiter  (period 
unknown)  at  Simmer's  Hotel  (now 
defunct},;  Londoja,  who  Is  supposed  to 
have  invented  it.  But  the  term  has 
been  traced  in  America  as  far  back  as 
1788,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
originated  there  as  ft  sling,"  in  the 
sense  of  something  that  one  slings 
down  one's  throat  without  a  second 
thought.  Op.  JOHN  COLLINS. 

,  gin.  sttnfctiras,  tttien,  toddy. 
fiquors  all  oome  outer  the 
May  21, 


of 
1788. 

GIn'evra.  The  young  Italian  bride 
who  hid  In  a  trunk  with  a  spring-lock. 
The  lid  fell  upon  her,  and  she  was  not 
discovered  tin  the  body  had  become  a 
skeleton.  (Bogers  :/&%.) 

Be  the  cause  what  tt  might,  from  bis  offer  she  sfenafc. 

And  etnevra^ike,  «Jmt  hetsaM  up  la  *  teonk.—  -JfcwH. 

Gingerbread.  Bnonmagem  wares, 
showy  bttt  worthless.  The  allttsion  k 
to  the  gingerbread  cakes  fashioned 
like  men,  fatt-mate,  ete~,  ood  profusely 
decorated  with  gold  leaf 


leaf,  which  looked  like  gold,  commonly 
sold  at-  fairs  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century. 

To 
To 

caput  mortuum  befund. 

Gingerly.  Cautiously,  with  hesi- 
tating, mincing,  or  faltering  steps. 
The  word  is  over  400  years  old  in  Eng- 
lish ;  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  ginger, 
but  is  probably  from  O.Fr.  gensour, 
comparative  of  gent,  delicate,  dainty. 

spend  thdr  goods  upon  £hdr  daasfag 

I,  that  mtoa  it  fol  gtngerlie,  God  wot,  tripping  like 


They 


gotes,  that  an  egge  would  not  brek  under  tMr  iwt— 
iStuWw  Anatomy  of  Ab%ue*,U,\  (1583) 

Gingerly,  «  If  treading  upon  eggs,  Coddle  began  to 
ascend  the  welV-known  pass.—  Seett  .  Old  Mortality,  oh. 
xir 

Gingham.  A  playful  equivalent  of 
umbrella  ;  properly,  a  cotton  or  linen 
fabric  usually  dyed  m  stripes  ;  so 
called  from  a  Malay  word  g-inggcmg 
(that  came  to  us  through  Dutch), 
meaning  striped.  Iattr£*s  derivation 
of  gingham  from  Gumgamp,  in  Brit- 
tany, has  nothing  to  support  it. 

Ginnunga  Gap.  The  abyss  between 
Niflheim  (the  region  of  fog)  and  Mus- 
pelheim  (the  region  of  heat).  It  ex- 
isted before  either  land  or  sea,  heaven 
or  earth  as  a  chaotic  whirlpool. 
(Scandinavian  mythology.} 

Glovan'ni,  Don.    See  DON  JUAN. 

Gipsy.  A  member  of  a  dark-skinned 
nomadic  race  which  first  appeared  in 
England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and,  as  they  were 
thought  to  have  come  from  Egypt, 
were  named  J^gyptian^,  which  soon 
became  corrupted  to  Oypdana,  and 
so  to  its  present  form.  They  call 
themselves  Romany  (from  Gipsy  rom, 
a  man,  husband),  which  is  also  the 
name  of  their  language  —  a  debased 
Hindi  dialect  with  large  additions  of 
words  from  Persian,  Armexiian,  and 
many  European  languages. 

The  name  of  the  largest  group  of 
European  gipsies  is  Ats-igan;  this,  in 
Turkey  and  Greece,  became 
giceiit  in  the  Balkans  And  Bo 
Tsigan,  in  Hungary  Cziffany,  in 
many  Zigeuner,  in.  Italy  Zrriffari,  m 
Portugal  Ciffano,  «nd  in  Spain  #itew&, 
The  original  name  is  said  to  mean 
"  dark  man."  See  atee  BOHEMIAN, 

There  is  a  legend  that  tbe  gipeies 
are  waits  and.  stiays  on  the  earth*  be- 
cause they  refused  to  shelter  the  Vir- 
and  her  child  in  their  .flight  |o 


Gipsy,  Tbe.  Antcmy  de  Soia^i^  tfoe 
painter  mad  ilhaBamatceF*  R 
(abont  1 


Giralda 


Give 


GiraTtia.  The  name  given  to  the 
great  square  tower  of  the  cathedral  at 
Seviita  (formerly  a  Moorish  minaret), 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
St.  Faith,  so  pivoted  as  to  turn  with 
the  wind.  Giralda  is  a  Spanish  word, 
and  means  a  weather-vane. 

Gird.  To  gird  up  the  loins.  To  pre- 
pare for  hard  work  or  a  journey.  The 
Jews  wore  a  girdle  only  when  at  work 
or  on  a  journey.  Even  to  the  present 
day,  Eastern  people,  who  wear  loose 
dresses,  gird  them  about  the  loins. 


wtett  ptnoM  won*  from  hone.  Uwy  tWd  * 
ta*  it.    <*  &**•  tr,  3  .   Ix.  1  ,  /«  ,   v.  17  , 
J#   i,  17  ;  JM»  xri,  7  ,  AttnJt,*.) 

To  ffird  with  the  ercord.  To  raise  to 
a  peerage.  It  was  the  Saxon  method 
of  investiture  to  an  earldom,  con- 
tinued after  the  Conquest.  Thus, 
Biehard  I  "  girded1  wit£  the  sword  " 
Hngfe  de  Pikte*y,  the  aged  Bishop  of 
Dnrbaza,  making  (as  Tie  said)  "a 
ywmg  earl  of  an  old  prelate." 

GinBe.  A  food  nmt  i*  b*U*r  than  a 
adds*  ring*.  A  good  reputation  10 
better  than  money.  It  need  to  be  cus- 
tomary to  carry  money  in  the  belt,  or 
in  a  parse  expended  from  it,  and  a 
girdle  of  gold  meant  a  "  purse  of 
gold,"  The  French  proverb,  Bonne 


<fer*>  referc  ratiiar  to  the  eastern  of 
wearing  girdle*  of  gold  tfesue,  for- 
"~-  en  of 


girdle* 
in  1420, 


to  women 
ft* 


had 


Not  yet 


JBT  * 


Iwctt 


Taken  her 
for  liis  wife.  The  Roman  bride  wore  a 
e&aptet  o*  flowtsre  on  her  bead,  and  a 
girdte  <»*  sheep's  wool  aJxrot  he?  waist. 
i  part  of  U»  marriage  oeremony  was 
for  ti*  bridegroom  to  fcx*e  this, 


If**  to  *"fy  ?  **  **ow*  how  to  <um 
ttefMb  Oft**  ado  4&<w!  JVoi^^, 
v»  1).  H*  Jbaow*  feow  to  prepare  him- 

Mlftl  fto  fl^i^k     BifoMi  wrestlers   en- 
oombat,  tit«y  turned   the 
tlttftr  g^dl*  behind  tbem. 
Sir  JUIpfa  Wbawood  writes  to 
Ocll: 


CESTTJS. 
To 

o*  go  rotmd  it.  Fuck  says, 
**  I*»  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
4«i4fc  lit  forty  SQ&rafe*."  (Mvtewnmsr 
r*,m,  U,  3.) 

This  word  is  not  ptaesat  in 
m  Middle 


but  appears 
Er^lkh  (13th  oent.),  and  its  etymology 


has  given  rise  to  a  host  of  guesses.  It 
was  formerly  applicable  to  a,  child  of 
either  sex  (a  boy  was  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  a  "  knave-girl  "),  and  is 
nowadays  applied  to  an  unmarried 
woman  of  almost  any  age.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  diminutive  of  some  lost  word 
cognate  with  Pomeranian  goer  and  old 
Low  German  g&r,  a  child.  It  appears 
nearly  70  times  in  Shakespeare,  but 
only  twice  in  the  Authorized  Version 
(Joeliii,  3;  Zech.  viii,  5). 

BdEter  *igg«0ti  Lot  fomtla,  »  chatterbox. 
Him***  ventm  for  the  IUH»a  rfreBa,  a  weathercock. 
Sfctener  go«t  in  tee  A  S  c#»i,  a  churl 
Jeiriw  thought  H  wu  from  Welsh  herto&u,  and  Dr 
HkfcM  tretn  Icel*adlc  Aarifww,  ft  woman 

GIron'dists,  or  The  Gironde.  The 
moderate  republicans  in  the  first 
French  Revolution  (1701-93).  So 
called  from  the  department  of  Gironde, 
which  chose  for  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly five  men  who  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  for  their  oratory,  and 
formed  &  political  party.  They  were 
subsequently  joined  by  Brissot  (and 
were  hence  sometimes  called  the 
Brwsohns),  Condorcet,  and  the  ad- 
hecente  of  Roland. 

Gis.  A  corruption  of  Jesus  or 
J.  H.  a  Ophelia  says,  "  By  Gis  and 
by  8k  Charity  "  (Hamlet,  iv,  5). 

Gita'no.    See  GIPSY. 

Give.  For  phrases  such  as  Give  the 
devil  his  due,  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
hang  him.  To  give  one  beans,  etc.,  see 
the  principal  noun. 

A  given  name.  A  baptismal  name, 
that  we  call  a  Christian  name,  is  so 
called  in  America. 

To  ffwe  and  take.  To  be  fair  ;  in 
intercourse  with  others  to  practise 
forbearance  and  consideration.  In 
horse-racing  a  give  and  take  plate  is  a 
prise  for  a  race  in  which  the  runners 
which  exceed  a  standard  height  carry 
more,  and  those  that  come  short  of  it 
less,  than  the  standard  weight. 

To  ffwe  atoay.  To  hand  the  bride  in 
marriage  to  the  bridegroom,  to  act  the 
part  of  the  bride's  father.  Also,  to 
let  out  a  secret,  inadvertently  or  on 
purpose  ;  to  betray  an  accomplice. 

To  ffwe  **.  To  confess  oneself 
beaten,  to  yield. 

To  g%ve  it  anyone,  to,  give  it  him  hot. 
To  scold  or  thrash  a  person.  As  "  I 
gave  it  him  right  and  left."  "TU 
give  it  you  when  I  catch  you." 

To  give  oneodf  away.  To  betray  one- 
self by  some  thou^itless  action  or  re- 
mark ;  to  damage  one's  own  cause  by 
carelessly  letting  something  out. 

To  ffive  oul  To  make  public.  Also, 
to  come  to  an  end,  to  become  ex- 
hausted ;  as  "  My  strength,"  or  "  My 
money,  has  quite  given  oat.*' 
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Gizzard 


Glaucus 


To  give  wTiat  for.  To  administer  a 
good  licking  ;  to  chastise  soundly* 

To  give  nay.  To  break  down  ;  to 
yield. 

Gizzard.  The  strong,  muscular 
second  stomach  of  birds,  where  the 
food  is  ground,  attributed  humor- 
ously to  man  in  some  phrases. 

Don't  fret  your  gizzard.  Don't  be  so 
anxious  ;  don't  worry  yourself. 

That  stuck  in  his  gizzard.  Annoyed 
him,  was  more  than  he  could  stomach, 
or  digest. 

Gjallarnorn.     See  GIALIARHORN. 

Glacis.  The  sloping  bank  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  covered  way  in  old 
fortifications. 

Glad.  To  give  the  glad  eye.  See  EYE. 
Glad  rags.    Evening  dress ;  a  com- 
mon Americanism. 

Gladshelm.  A  territory  in  the  old 
Norse  heaven  where  was  situated 
Valhalla  (q.v.)  and  twelve  seats  besides 
the  throne  of  Alfader.  The  name 
means  '*  the  world  of  gladness." 

Gladstone.  A  leather  bag  of  various 
sizes,  all  convenient  to  be  carried,  is 
BO  called  from  the  famous  statesman 
(1809-98).  His  name  was  also  given 
to  cheap  claret,  because,  in  1860, 
when  CJhancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  reduced  the  duty  on  French 
wines.  * 

GIseston's  Sow.   See  GXASTONBURY. 

Glamorgan*  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
says  that  Cundah'  and  Morgan,  the 
sons  of  Gonorill  and  Began,  usurped 
the  crown  at  the  death,  of  Cordeilla. 
The  former  resolved  to  reign  alone, 
chased  Morgan  into  Wales,  and  slew 
him  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  hence  called 
Gla-Morgan  or  Glyn-Morgan,  valley 
of  Morgan.  (See  Spenser:  Faerie 
Queene  fl,  x,  33.)  The  name  is  really 
Welsh  for  "  the  district  by  the  side  of 
the  sea  '*  (gutiad,  district,  mor,  the  sea, 
gant,  side). 

Glasgow,  Arms  of.  See  KENTIGEBN, 
ST. 

Glasgow  Magistrate.  A  salt  herring ; 
so  called  because  when  George  IV 
visited  Glasgow  some  wag  placed  a 
salt  herring  on  the  iron  guard  of  the 
carriage  of  a  well-known  magistrate 
who  formed  one  of  the  deputation  to 
receive  him. 

Glass  Breaker.  A  wine-bibber.  In 
tike  early  part  of  the  19th  century  it 
was  by  no  means  unusual  with  topers 
to  break  oft  the  stand  of  then?  wine- 
glass, so  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  set  it  down,  but  were  com- 


pelled to  drink  it  clean  off,   without 
heel-taps. 

Troth,  ye're  nae  glass  breaker  .  and  neither  am  I, 
unless  it  be  a  screed  wi'  the  neighbours,  or  when  I  m  cm 
»  ramble  —SetM  OuV  Manneri^ff,  ch  ilv 


Glass  Houses*  Those  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
Those  who  arr>  open  to  criticism  should 
be  very  careful  how  they  criticize 
others.  An  old  proverb  found  in  vary- 
ing forms  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  at 
least  (Troylus  and  Cresseide,  Bk.  ii). 
Cp,  also  Matt,  vii,  1-4. 

Glass  Slipper  (of  Cinderella).  See 
CINDEBEIXA. 

Glasse,  Mrs.  Hannah.  A  name  im- 
mortalized by  the  reputed  saying  in  a 
cookery  book,  "  First  catch  your 
hare  "  (which  see  under  CATCH).  It 
was  a  pseudonym  of  Dr.  John  Hill 
(1716-75). 

Glassite.   A  Sandemanian  (g.v.). 

Glastonbury.  An  ancient  town  in 
Somerset,  dating  from  Roman  times, 
and  famous  in  the  Arthurian  and 
Grail  cycles  as  the  place  to  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  came  and  as  the 
burial  place  of  King  Arthur  (see 
AVALON).  It  was  here  that  Joseph 
planted  his  staff  —  the  famous  Glas- 
tonbury  Thorn  —  which  took  root  and 
burst  into  leaf  every  Christmas  Eve. 
This  name  is  now  given  to  a  variety 
of  Crataegus,  or  hawthorn,  which 
flowers  about  old  Christmas  Day,  and 
is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  Joseph's 
staff. 

Selden,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Dray- 
ton)  says  King  Arthur's  tomb  was 
"  betwixt  two  pillars,"  and  he  adds  — 

Henry  EC  gave  command  to  Henry  de  Bloia,  the  abbot* 
to  make  great  search,  for  the  body,  which  was  f  craad  in  & 
wooden  coffin  some  sixteen  foote  deep*  ;  and  afterwards 
was  f  oond  a  stone  on  wnose  lover  side  -was  fixfc  a  teaden 
cross  with  the  name  inscribed. 

The  authority  of  Selden  no  doubt  is 
very  great,  but  it  is  too  great  a  tax  on 
our  credulity  to  credit  this  statement. 
The  name,  A.S.  Glcestingaburli, 
means  "  the  city  of  the  Glsestings." 
Its  origin,  says  Professor  Freeman, 

lurks  in  a  grotesque  shape,  in  that  legend  of  Gloating  and 
his  BOW,  a  manifestly  English  legend,  which  either 
William  of  Malmesbnry  himself  or  some  interpolator  at 
Glastonbury  hu  strangely  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the 
British  legends  Greeting's  lost  sow  leads  Mm  by  a  long 
iottrney  to  an  apple-tree  by  the  old  church  ;  pleased  wtt& 
the  land  ha  +*>«*  bis  family,  the  Oltestingas,  to  dwell 
there.—  #wKrt  Town*,  p  95 

Glauber  Salts.  A  strong  purgative, 
so  called  from  Johann  Rudolph  Glau- 
ber (1604-68),  a  German  alchemist 
who  discovered  it  in  1658  in  his  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone.  It  is 
sodium  sulphate,  crystallized  below 
34°  C. 

Glaucus.  The  name  of  a  number  of 
heroes  in  classical  legend*  including: 
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Glazier 


Gloriana 


(1)  A  fisherman  of  Boaotia,  who  be- 
came a  sea-god  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy  and  who  instructed  Apollo 
in  the  art  of  soothsaying.  Milton 
alludes  to  him  la  Comvs  (I.  895),  and 
Spenser  mentions  him  in  the  Paene 
(IV,  il,  13)  : 

Gkaevi,  tba*  wtae  aoothwyer  uwlwrtood 


and  Keats  Rives  his  name  to  the  old 
magician  whom  Endymion  met  in 
Neptune's  hail  beneath  the  sea  (Endy- 
mion, Bk.  iii).  See  also  SOTLLA. 

m  A  son  of  Sisyphus  who  would 
not  allow  bis  horns  to  breed  ;  the 
goddess  of  Love  so  infuriated  them 
SLat  they  killed  him.  Hence,  the  name 

given  to  one  who  is  so  overfond  of 
that  he  is  ruined  by  them. 


(S)  A  commander  of  the  Lycians 
in  tbe  War  of  Troy  (.HuzcZ,  Bk.  vi.)  who 
w»»  connected  by  ties  of  ancient 
family  friendship  with  hie  enemy, 
Diora»d.  Whaa  they  met  in  battle 
they  not  only  refrained  from  fighting 
but  exohangsd  arms  in  token  of  amity* 
A*  the  armoOT  of  th«  Lyeian  was  of 
and  that  of  the  Oreet  of  brass, 


the  phrase 

,  of  which  the  story  of 
Moe*s,  in  Goi<fc»itk'e  Ffear  of  ITofc*- 
Jfetf,  and  h»  bargain  with  the  speo- 
t*oi*-0e2fer  MB  a  good  example. 

GSaitor.  I*  yoMr  /flrffcrr  a  tfta»wr  ? 
Docs  he  make  windows,  for  you  stand 
In  my  light  and  expect  me  to  see 
through  yxm  ? 

Gfeek  (Gar.  $!*«*,  lite).  An  old 
card-game,  the  object  Wing  to  get 
three  cards  all  alike,  aft  three  aet&, 
three  kings*  «fce,  Fow  cards  all  alike, 
as  four  aces,  four  kings,  ete»,  is  known 


A  mMntnti  eC  Me*  fk«k  <rf  kmcra, 

JKM»nbwa^a«ee.  ^n. ••>,«.&. 

F^ooie  in  his  5»£r2«A  Parncww*  (about 


__  Is  played  by  three  peesoao. 
twoc  and  threes  are  thrown  out 
«£  the  pack;  twelve  cards  ave  then 
M&  4o  each  slayer,  and  eight  «e*  i«ft 
for  sfcoct,  wfafeh  is  off  ered  in  rot*£kHi 
io  ffee  players  lor  purchase.  The 


aad  TCWS«T,    Mention  of  it  s 

in  16th  and  earfy 


(Ota     Noes*, 


the  chain  by 


of  the 


aaftttjma*  %  th*  foo^falie  of  a  cafe, 
^Somen,  asd  t^e  spittte 


of  birds.  When  the  chain  breaks, 
the  wolf  will  be  free  and  the  end  of 
the  world  will  be  at  hand. 

Glenco'e.  The  massacre  of  Olencoe, 
The  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Glencoe  on  February  13th, 
1692.  Pardon  had  been  otfered  to 
all  Jacobites  who  submitted  on  or 
before  December  31st,  1691.  Mac-Ian, 
chief  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
delayed  tall  the  last  minute,  and, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
roads,  did  not  make  his  submission 
before  January  6th.  The  Master  of 
Stair  (Sir  John  Dalrymple)  obtained 
the  king's  permission  "  to  extirpate 
the  set  of  thieves."  Accordingly,  on 
February  1st,  120  soldiers,  led  by  a 
Captain  Campbell,  marched  to  Glen- 
coe, told  the  clan  they  were  come  as 
friends,  and  lived  peaceably  among 
them  for  twelve  days  ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  the  glennaen,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-eight,  were 
scandalously  murdered,  their  huts  set 
on  fire,  and  their  flocks  and  herds 
driven  off  as  plunder.  Campbell  and 
Scott  have  written  poems,  and  Tali ourd 
a  p|ay  on  the  subject. 

Gtendoyeer'.  The  name  given  by 
Sonthey  in  his  Curse  of  KeJiama  to  a 
kind  of  sylph,  the  most  lovely  of  the 
good  spirits.  The  name  is  Sanskrit 
gariharva  through  the  FT.  grandouver. 

I  am  »  bfenU  GJendoreer,  % 

Tt*  mine  to  apeak  and  yours  to  hear. 

B^cUd  AMr***  <Imita±Iona  of  Southey). 

QHm.  £ee  DOUSE  THE  GLIM.  Gloria. 
A  cup  of  coffee  with  brandy  in  it 
instead  of  milk;  also,  a  mixture  of 
silk  and  wool  used  for  covering  um- 
brellas, etc. 

Gloria  In  Excelsls.  The  dozology, 
"Glory  be  to  the  Father,*'  etc.,  so 
called  because  it  begins  with  the 
words  sung  by  the  angels  at  Bethle- 
hem. The  first  verse  is  said  to  be  by 
St.  Basil,  and  the  latter  portion  is 
ascribed  to  Telesphorus,  139  A.D. 
Iteing  the  Arian  controversy  it  ran 
thas:  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father  by  the 
Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Gtorfe'na.  (Queen  Elizabeth  con- 
sidered as  a  sovereign.)  Spenser's 
name  IB  his  Faerie  Queene  for  the 
typtifle&ticffi  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  She 
held  aa  annual  feast  for  twelve  days, 
fhisftwg  w&ie&  tSmfc  adventurers  ap- 
peared  before  he*  to  undertake  what- 
ask  she  ohoee  to  impose  upon 
Oaoaaeoecasion  twelve  knights 
tkemsefrtres  before  her,  and 
exploits  form  the  scheme  of 
Speose^s  allegory .  Tbe  poet  intended 
to  give  a  separate  book  to  each  knigh*, 
but  only  six  and  A  half  books  remain. 
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Glorious  John 


Glove 


Glorious  John.  John  Dryden,  the 
poet  (1631-1701). 

Glorious  first  of  June.  June  1st, 
1794,  when  Lord  Howe,  who  com- 
manded the  Channel  fleet,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  French. 

Glorious  Uncertainty  of  the  Law, 
The,  1756.  The  toast  of  Mr.  Wilbra- 
ham  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  judges 
and  counsel  in  Serjeants  Hall.  This 
dinner  was  given  soon  after  Lord 
Mansfield  had.  overruled  several  an- 
cient legal  decisions  and  had  intro- 
duced many  innovations  in  the  practice. 

Glory,  Hand  of  .  In  folk  lore,  a  dead 
man's  hand,  preferably  one  cut  from 
the  body  of  a  man  who  has  been 
hanged  (see  DEAD  MAN'S  HAND  under 
HAND),  supposed  to  possess  certain 
magical  properties- 

D»  baad  of  glory  is  hand  oat  oft  from  a  dead  man  as 
hare  been  hanged  for  marther,  and  dried  Terr  nice  in  dc 
Itepoke  of  Juniper  wood—  Seott"  ITts  Antigvary  (JDcutifr- 


Glory-hole.  A  small  room,  cup- 
board, etc.,  where  all  sorts  of  rubbish 
and  odds  and  ends  are  heaped. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father.   See  GLORIA 

IN  EXOJBT^SIS. 

Glouces'ter.  The  Celtic  name  of  the 
town  was  Caer  Gtou  (bright  city);  the 
Bomans  Latinized  this  to  Glevum 
coloma  ;  the  Saxons  restored  the  old 
Glou,  and  added  cea&ter,  to  signify  it 
had  been  a  Roman  camp.  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  says,  when  Arvir'agus  mar- 
ried G-enuissa,  daughter  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  he  induced  the  emperor  to 
build  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the 
nuptials  were  solemnized  ;  this  city 
was  called  Caer-Clau*.  "  Some,**  con- 
tinues the  same  "  philologist,"  "  de- 
nve  the  name  from  the  Duke^  Gloius, 
a  son  of  Claudius,  born  in  Britain  on 
t&e  very  spot." 

Glove.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  it 
was  customary  for  knights  to  wear  a 
lady's  glove  in  their  helmets,  and  to 
defend  it  with  their  life. 

One  "ware  on  his  headpiece  bis  ladies  sieve,  and  another 
Dan  on  hys  Trehm  the  glove  of  his  dearlynge.—  .ffoC  ; 


On  ceremonial  occasions  gloves  are 
not  worn  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
because  one  is  to  stand  unarmed,  with 
the  helmet  off  the  head  and  gauntlets 
o&  the  hands,  to  show  that  there  is  no 
hostile  intention. 

Oloves  used  to  be  worn  by  the 
clergy  to  indicate  that  their  hands  are 
dean  and  not  open  to  bribes  ;  and  in 
an  assize  without  a  criminal,  the  sheriff 
presents  the  judge  with  a  pair  of  white 
gloves.  Anciently,  judges  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  gloves  on  the  bench  ; 


so  to  give  a  judge  a  pair  of  gloves 
symbolized  that  he  need  not  take  his 
seat. 

A  round  tmth  gloves.  A  friendly  con- 
test; a  fight  with  gloves. 

Will  yon  point  act  how  this  1*  going  to  be  a  genteel 
toond  wtth  gloves  ?  Watto*.  .  Th*  W*  of  t)te  SpUer, 
oh.  ix, 

Glove  money.  A  bribe,  a  perquisite  : 
so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
presenting  a  pair  of  gloves  to  a  person 
who  undertook  a  cause  for  you.  Mrs. 
Croaker  presented  Sir  SThomas  More, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  pair  of 
gloves  lined  with  forty  pounds  in 
w  angels,"  as  a  "  token."  Sir  Thomas 
kept  the  gloves,  but  returned  the 
lining. 

Hand  and  glove.  Sworn  friends  ;  on 
most  intimate  terms;  close  com- 
panions, like  glove  and  hand. 

And  prate  and  preach  about  -what  others  prow, 
As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  «nd  gtoYc. 

,  172 


He  bit  his  glove.  He  resolved  on 
mortal  revenge.  On  the  "  Border,"  to 
bite  the  glove  was  considered  a  pledge 
of  deadly  vengeance. 

Stem  Batherfonl  right  tttfete  said, 
B«t  bit  hk  glove  and  shook  his  head. 
Scott. 


Here  I  throw  doicn  my  glove.  I  chal- 
lenge you.  In  allusion  to  an  ancient 
custom  of  a  challenger  throwing  his 
glove  or  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  the 
person  challenged,  and  bidding  him  to 
pick  it  up.  To  take  up  the  glove  means 
to  accept  the  challenge. 

I  Trill  throw  my  glove  to  Death  Itself,  that  there's  no 
macalatton  in  thy  heart. — SKaketptart  :  Troiht*  and 
ftwfcte,  lv,  4. 

Right  as  my  glove.  The  phrase,  says 
Scott,  comes  from  the  custom  of 
j  a  glove  as  the  signal  of  irre- 
ble  faith.  (The  Antiquary-) 

Fououjemeaimirofgloves.  A  small 
present.  The  gift  of  a  pair  of  gloves 
was  at  one  time  a  perquisite  of  those 
who  performed  small  services,  such  as 
pleading  your  cause,  arbitrating  your 
<juarrel,  or  showing  you  some  favour 
which  could  not  be  charged  for,  and 
often  it  was  lined  with  glove  money 
(g.t?.).  Belies  of  this  ancient  custom 
still  survive  here  and  there  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  gloves  to  those  attending 
weddings  and  funerals. 

There  also  existed  at  one  time  the 
claim  of  a  pair  of  gloves  by  a  lady  who 
chose  to  salute  a  gentleman  caught 
napping  in  her  company.  In  The  Few 
Matd  of  Perih,  by  Scott,  Catherine 
steals  from  her  chamber  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's morn,  and,  catching  Henry 
Smith  asleep,  gives  him  a  kiss,  The 
glover  says  to  him: 


thee  with  a  fitting  theme  Thou  knoweet  the  maiden, 
wbft  ventures  to  kw  a  steeping  man  wins  oi  him  a  pair 
of  gloves. — Oh.  v. 
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Glubdubdrib 


Go 


Henry  Utter  offers  the  gloves,  and 
Catherine  Accepts  them. 

CHnbdub'drib.  The  land  of  sorcerers 
and  magicians  visited  by  Gulliver  in 
life 


A  foolish  rivalry  excited 
t«  Paris  (1774-80)  between  the  ad- 
mirere  of  GltMfc  and  those  of  Picci'nni 
{*»§  PioconTOFB)  —  the  former  a  Ger- 
man musical  composer,  and  the  latter 
an  Italian.  Made  Antoinette  was  a 
OtaftkSrt*  and  consequently  Young 
Fraoc*  favoured  the  rival  claimant. 
In  til*  streets,  coffee-houses,  private 
how*,  and  even  schools,  the  merits  of 
Gluek  and  PSccinni  were  canvassed  ; 
and  all  Paris  was  ranged  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  This  waft,  in  fact,  a  con- 
tention between  the  relative  merits  of 
the  German  and  Italian  school  of 
musk. 


A  Norse  hero  (Ntals  Soya). 
He  had  a  sword  and  cloak  given  him 
by  hi»  grandfather,  which  brought 
good  lock  to  their  possessors  ;  but  he 
gave  the  sword  to  Asgrim  and  th«  cloak 
to  Ghrar  the  White,  after  which  every- 
thing went  wrong  with  him.  Old  and 
blind,  he  retained  his  conning  long 
aft*?  be  had  lost  hi*  luck, 


A  girl,  nine  years 

dd,  and  only  forty  Wt  high,  who  had 
gharg*  of  Gulliver  in  Brobdingnag. 
;SiriTt:  OuBfewr9*  Trwafc.) 


Glutton,  Tbe.  VitelhuB,  the  Roman 
emperor  (15-6&),  reigned  from  Janu- 
ary 4th  to  December  22nd,  A.D,  69,  was 
90  called.  &*  Anciue. 


According  to  the  Boei- 
eru'cian  system,  a  misshapen  elemental 
spirit,  dwelling  m  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  guarding  the  mines  and 
qnanries.  The  word  seems  to  have 
Men  ftrefc  need  {perhaps  invented)  by 
Paracelsus,  and  to  be  Or.  gi-nomos, 
earth-dweller,  Cj*.  SALAMANDER. 

by  **fe  catted 


Gnostics.  Ta«  fcwwro,  opposed  to 
Mta*r»,  various  Mwte  in  the  first  six 
centuries  of  the  CSwieti&n  era,  which 
trted  to  Accommodate  Christianity 
to  UM  specul&tiooa  ol  Pythar'oaras, 
Potato,  «xl  other  Gtetk  aM^entai 
j*ttc«opt«*8.  They  i^oght  that  know- 
MM  «tfeor  than  m«*  faith,  is  the 
IS%<)f«aivatioii.  In  fcfoe  Gnostic 


divme  plertaa  or  fullness.  St. 
in  several  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  tljis 
"Fullness  (pleroma)  of  God."  (Gr. 
Gnos'ticos  ;  cp.  AGNOSTIC.) 

€rO.  A  go.  A  fix,  a  scrape  ;  as  in 
Kerfs  a  go  or  "here's  a  pretty  go—  -here's 
a  mess  or  awkward  state  of  affairs. 
Also  a  share  or  portion  ;  as  I'd  like 
another  go  of  cheese  ;  or  a  tot,  as  a  go 
of  g*n. 

A  go-between.  One  who  acts  as  an 
intermediary;  one  who  interposes 
between  two  parties. 

Att  the  go.  All  the  fashion,  quite 
in  vogue.  Drapers  will  tell  you  that 
certain  goods  "go  off  well."  They 
are  m  great  demand,  all  the  mode. 

Her  o0K«  is  hung  In  th«  West-end  shops, 
With  her  name  In  full  on  the  white  below  , 

And  41  day  k»g  tbere'0  a  big  crowd  rtope 

To  took  at  tbeUdy  -who's  "  all  the  go" 

£*H*    AtZZoft  of  Batyta*  ("  Beauty  and  the  Beast  "), 

A  regular  goer.  One  who  goes  the 
pace  ;  a  "  hot  lot  "  ;  a  fast  young 
man  or  woman. 

Go  09  you  pUase.  Not  bound  by 
any  rules  ;  do  as  you  like  ;  un- 
ceremonious. 

Oo  d,  you  cnpples  !  Fight  on,  you 
simpletons  ;  scold  away,  you  silly  or 
quarrelsome  ones.  An  ironical  form 
of  encouragement. 

Oo  to  f  A  curtailed  oath.  "  Go  to 
the  devil  !  "  or  some  such  phrase. 

CMfta    I  [am]  abter  than  yourself 

Brttttu    Go  to  t    You  are  not,  Casatas. 

Shaketpeare    Juliut  Cottar,  iv  3. 
Go  TO  Burn-  and  bottte  sk*te. 
Go  to  BATE,  and  get  yovr  head  shared. 
0o  TO  Btrar  CAT,  and  get  your  breeches  mended 
€k>  TO  HBXHJLK     A  kind  of  Alsafcla  of  saoctuary  to 
the  rdfa  of  Henry  VHI 


.  and  many  simi^r  phras 


eons  made  up  this 


Go-io-meeting  clothes,  behaviour,  etc. 
One's  best. 

1'U  go  through  fire  and  icaier  to  serve 
you.  See  FIRE. 

I've  gone  and  done  it  I  or  Pve  been 
and  gone  and  done  -U  '  There  1  I've 
done  the  very  thing  I  oughtn't  to  have 
done!  I've  put  my  foot  in  it  pro- 
perly t 

ft  ts  no  go.    It  is  not  workable.    Ca 
ira  in  the  French  Revolution  (it 
will  go)  is  a  similar  phrase. 

That  goes  for  nothing.  It  doesn't 
count  ;  it  doesn't  matter  one  way  or 
the  other. 

That  goea  without  soyvng.  The 
French  say  :  Cefa  va  eons  fore.  That  is 
a  self-evident  fact  j  well  understood 
or  indisputable. 

To  give  one  the  go-by.  To  pass  with- 
out notice,  to  leave  in  the  lurch. 

To  go  ahead.  To  prosper,  make 
rapid  progress  towards  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 
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Goat 


God 


To  go  back  on  one's  word.  To  fail 
to  keep  one's  promise. 

To  go  barmy,  by  the  board,  the  whole 
hog,  to  the  wan,  with  the  stream,  etc. 
In  these  and  many  similar  phrases 
see  under  the  principal  word. 

To  go  for  a  man.  To  attack  him, 
either  physically  or  in  argument,  etc. 

To  go  farther  and  fare  icorse.  To 
take  more  pains  and  trouble  and  yet 
find  oneself  in  a  worse  position. 

To  go  hard  imth  one.  To  prove  a 
troublesome  matter.  "  It  will  go  hard 
with  me  before  I  give  up  the  attempt,** 
».e?.  I  won't  give  it  up  until  I  have  tried 
every  means  to  success,  no  matter  how 
difficult,  dangerous,  or  painful  it  may 
be. 

To  go  in  for.  To  follow  as  a  pursuit 
or  occupation ;  as  "  he  goes  in  for 
golf  "  or  •'  engineering." 

To  go  vt.  To  be  fast,  extravagant, 
headstrong  in  one's  behaviour  and 
habits.  To  go  it  blind  is  to  act  with 
out  stopping  to  deliberate.  In  poker, 
if  a  player  chooses  to  "  go  it  blind," 
he  doubles  the  ante  before  looking  at 
his  cards. 

To  go  off  one1 8  head,  one1 8  nut,  onion, 
rocker,  etc.  Completely  to  lose  con- 
trol of  oneself;  to  go  mad,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently ;  to  go  out 
of  one's  mind. 

To  go  on  att  fours.    See  ALL  FOURS. 
To  go  io  the  wall.    See  WALL. 
To  go  under.    To  become  ruined; 
to  fail  utterly,  lose  caste,  become  one 
of  the  "  submerged  tenth/* 

Also  to  pass  as,  to  be  known  as ; 
as  "  He  goes  under  the  name  of  *  Mr. 
Taylor,*  but  we  all  know  he  is  really 
*Herr  Schneider.'" 

Goat.  From  very  early  times  the 
goat  has  been  connected  with  the  idea 
of  sin  (cp.  SCAPEGOAT)  and  associated 
with  devil-lore.  It  is  an  old  super- 
stition in  England  and  Scotland  that 
a  goat  is  never  seen  during  the  whole 
of  a  twenty-four  hours,  because  once 
every  day  it  pays  a  visit  to  the  devil 
to  have  its  beard  combed.  Formerly 
the  devil  himself  was  frequently  de- 
picted as  a  goat ;  and  the  animal  is 
also  a  type  of  lust  and  lechery. 

Dotft  plop  the  giddy  goat!  Don't 
make  a  ridiculous  fool  of  yourself ; 
keep  yourself  within  bounds.  A  goat 
frolicking  about  is  a  very  absurd  sight. 

The  Goat  and  Compasses.  A  tavern 
sign  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  a  corruption  of 

God  en-compasses  (us)." 

Some  say  it  is  the  carpenters*  arms 
— three  goats  and  a  chevron,  the 
chevron  being  mistaken  for  a  pair  of 


To  get  one's  goat.    An  Americanism 


for  annoying  one,  making  him  wild, 
"  getting  his  rag  out  "  ;  as,  "  It  gets 
my  goat  right  and  proper  to  see  a  man 
knocking  his  wife  about." 

To  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
To  divide  the  worthy  from  the  un- 
worthy, part  the  good  from  the  evil. 
A  Biblical  phrase,  the  allusion  being' 
to  Matt,  xxv,  32,  33:— 

And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  aatfena ,  and  be 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  M  a  shepherd 
divldeth  hit  afaeep  (roan  the  goats. 

Ani  he  shall  aet  tto  abeep  on  life  right  band,  bat  the 
goata  on  the  left. 

Goatsucker  or  Goat-owl.  A  name 
popularly  given  to  the  nightjar,  from 
the  ancient  and  very  widespread  be- 
lief that  this  bird  sucks  the  udders 
of  goats.  In  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  some  other 
languages  its  name  has  the  same 
signification. 

Gobbler.  A  turkey-cock  is  so  called 
from  its  cry. 

Gob'elin  Tapestry.  So  called  from 
the  Gobelins,  a  French  family  of  dyers 
founded  by  Jean  Gobelin  (d.  1476) ; 
their  tapestry  works  were  taken  over 
by  Louis  XVI  as  a  royal  establishment 
about  1670,  and  are  still  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Marcel,  Paris. 

Goblin.  A  familiar  demon,  dwelling, 
according  to  popular  belief,  in  private 
houses  and  chinks  of  trees ;  and  in 
many  parts  miners  attribute  those 
strange  noises  heard  in  mines  to  them. 
The  word  is  the  Fr.  gobelin,  probably 
a  diminutive  of  the  surname  Gobel, 
but  perhaps  connected  with  Gr. 
Icobalos,  an  impudent  rogue,  a  mis- 
chievous sprite,  or  with  the  Ger. 
kobold  (qv.).  As  a  specimen  of 
forced  etymology,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary, 
records  that  : — 

this  word  some  derive  from  the  0U«B*M*,  a  faction  hi 
Italy ,  BO  that  Oft  and  poWin  is  Gwlph  and  GUxMtte, 
because  the  children  of  either  party  *ere  terrified  by 
their  norms  with  the  name  of  the  other  (I) 

God.  A  word  common,  in  slightly 
varying  forms,  to  all  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, probably  from  a  Sanskrit  root. 
ghu— to  worship ;  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  good. 

It  was  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  asked  SimonidSs  the  poet,  "  What 
is  God  ?  "  Simonides  asked  to  have  a 
day  to  consider  the  question.  Nexfe 
day  he  desired  two  more  days  for  re- 
flection, then,  four,  and  so  on.  Hiero, 
greatly  astonished,  asked  the  reason, 
and  Simonides  made  a&swerv  "The 
longer  I  think  on  the  subject,  the 
farther  I  seem  from  making  it 
oat." 

It  was  Voltaire  who  said,  "  Si 
n'&nstart  pas,  il  faudrait 
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God 


God 


GODS  or  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY, 
8m  alfo  Damns,  and  the  individual 

MO9MM  \ 

Qrtek  and  Boman  gods  were  divided 
into  Dt*  Jto'dr*  and  IHi  Jttnflras,  the 
gmfew  axid  the  lesser.  The  Dii 
i£*$or«a  w*r*  tw*Ivft  in  number; — 


Fowr  otter  rfrftot  «n*  often 


bataillons,  God  3s  always  on  the 
side  of  the  big  battalions,  but  the 
phrase  is  far  older  than  his  day. 
Tacitus  (Hist,  iv,  17)  has  Deos  for- 
tionbus  ades&e,  the  gods  are  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest  ;  the  Comte  de 
Bpssy,  writing  to  the  Count  of 
Lteoges,  used  it  in  1677,  as  also  did 
Voltaire  in  his  Epistle  d  M.  le  Riche, 
February  6th,  1170.  Cp.  also  Gibbon  : 

the  std«  oi  U» 


H«iod's  ttm*  ito  number  of 
VMS  tfeJrfcr  tteMMiid,  ftad  that 
ittfeftft  be  omitted  «|*  Greeks 
d  *  &*M*  of  tb*  Unknown 


Odd  tempers  the  vrind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  The  phrase  comes  from  Sterne's 
SenUmenlal  Journey  (1782),  Maria; 
brtt  it  was  not  original  with  Sterne^  for 
J>wm  mesujrt  lefroid  4  Za  6re6is  tondue 
appears  in  .Henri  Estienne's  Les 
Pr&nices  (1594),  and  "  To  a  close-shorn 
sheep  God  elves  wind  by  measure  "  in 
Herbert's  Jacula  Prudentum  (1040). 
It  may  be  noticed  that  though  Sterne  s 
version  is  more  poetical,  he  did  not 
improve  the  sense  in  substituting 
lamb  for  sheep;  for  lambs  never  are 
shorn  ! 

Man  proposes^  God  disposer.  An 
old  proverb  found  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  etc.  In  Pr&v.  xvi,  9,  it  is 
rendered  ;  — 

;  bet  the  Lord  directed 


ft*  *»&,  IB  tb« 
of  »  &*«&**,  jtDBt 
wfakth  wi*  frttgtifttttly 


and  Fublius  Syrus  (No.  216)  has  :  — 

H«no  MHBper  mfiod,  Poettm*  liiod  oogftat 
CM*a  ku  one  tttrtg  la  view,  Fate  haa  anotliar), 

Cp.  also  Thomas  a  Kempis's  Imitatio 


the 


____________  sed    Beea   d«oerntt; 

01*  «Jt*«r  Thaun  (the  gocto  have  willed  otberviie} 
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God  would  destroy  He  first 
kes  mad.  A  translation  of  the  Latin 


mem  made 
(The 
God  the 
first  city 
s&ys  in 


th*  strong.     N&poleoa  1  said, 


version  (Quos  Deiis  mdt  perdere,  prius 
dcmentai)  of  one  of  the  Fragment*  of 
B^iripides.  Cp.  also  Stulfam  facit 
fartena  quern  vult  perdere  (Publina 
%FI»B,  No.  612).  He  whom  Fortuna 
wcmld  rain  lie  robe  of  his  wits* 

Vut  tfat*»  when  Ood  to  nfat  hac  deatgsed, 
Be  dt»  for  £»*«.  mad  flnt  destroys  Uwtr  mind. 

.'  JTlMt  on*  tit*  Awtfer,  ffi.  1088 

Whom  the  gods  lot*  &e  young.  The 
Lafe.  Qw«tt  ZK  ddigunt,  adolescent 
rnoriiwr  <FUwrfea»:  Bacc^t<3fe».  IV,  vfc, 
18).  Byron  says: — 


oodchild 


Golcono* 


Godchild.  One  for  whom  a  person 
stands  sponsor  in  baptism.  A  godson 
or  a  goddaughter. 

Goddam  or  Godon.  A  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  English  at  least 
as  early  as  the  15th  century,  on 
account  of  the  favourite  oath  of  the 
English  soldiers  which  was  looked  upon 
almost  as  a  shibboleth.  Joan  of  Arc 
is  reported  to  have  used  the  word  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  contemp- 
tuous reference  to  her  enemies  ;  and 
in  comparatively  recent  times  it 
has  appeared  in  farces,  humorous 
papers,  etc.,  as  an  equivalent  for 


Godfather.  To  stand  godfather*  To 
pay  the  reckoning,  godfathers  being 
generally  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
present  they  are  expected  to  make 
the  child  at  the  christening  or  in  their 
wills. 

Godi'va,  Lady.  Patroness  of  Coven- 
try. In  1040,  LeoMc,  Earl  of  Kercia 
and  Lord  of  Coventry,  imposed  cer- 
tain exactions  on  his  tenants,  which 
Ms  lady  besought  him  to  remove  ;  he 
said  he  would  do  so  if  she  would  ride 
naked  through  the  town.  Lady 
Godiva  took  him  at  his  word,  and  the 
Earl  faithfully  kept  his  promise. 

The  legend  is  recorded  by  "  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster"  (early  14th 
centO  ;  and  an  addition  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II  asserts  that  everyone 
kept  indoors  at  the  time,  but  a  cer- 
tain tailor  peeped  through  his  window 
to  see  the  lady  pass  and  was  struck 
blind  in  consequence.  He  has  ever 
since  been  called  "Peeping  Tom  of 
Coventry."  The  incident  of  Lady 
Godivars  ride  is  still  annually  com- 
memorated at  Coventry  by  a  pro- 
cession in  which  "  Lady  Godiva  " 
plays  a  leading  part. 

The  privilege  of  cutting  wood  in  the 
Herduoles,  by  the  parishioners  of  St. 
BriaveFs  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire,  is 
said  to  have  been  granted  by  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  (a  former  Lord  of  the 
Forest  of  Bean)  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  accepted  by  Lady  Godiva. 

Godless    Florin.      See    GRACELESS 


Godmer.  A  British  giant,  son  of 
Albion,  slain  by  Cantt'tus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Brute. 

Those  three  xooavtroos  atones  .  . 
Wlilch  tha,t  Irage  BOH  of  hldeotts  AlWon  . 
€ra&  €kxtxoer,  threw  fax  fiance  contention 
At  bold  Camitae  bat  of  Mm  *w  stain. 

Spatter  -  Fakie  Qjuttne,  H,  x,  11. 

Godolpfeln  Barb.  See  DAHLEY  ARA- 
BIA 

Goel.    The  name  among  the  ancient 
for  otoe  who  redeemed  back  to 


the  family  property  that  a  metaber 
of  it  had  sold ;  as  this  was  usually 
done  by  the  next  of  kin,  on  whom 
also  devolved  the  duty  of  the  avenger 
of  blood,  the  name  was  later  applied 
specially  to  the  avenger  of  blood. 

.Goe'mot  or  GoSm'agot.  Names 
given  in  Geoffrey  of  MomnouWs 
Chronicles  (I,  xvi),  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (II,  x,  10),  etc.,  to  Gogmagog 
(q.v.)t  the  giant  who  dominated  over 
the  western  horn  of  England.  He  was 
slain  by  Corin'eus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Brute. 

Gog  and  Magog.  In  British  legend* 
the  sole  survivors  of  a  monstrous 
brood,  the  offspring  of  the  thirty-three 
infamous  daughters  of  the  Emperor 
Diocle'tian,  who  murdered  their  hus- 
bands :  and,  being  set  adrift  in  a  ship, 
reached  Albion,  where  they  fell  in  with 
a  number  of  demons.  Their  descend- 
ants, a  race  of  giants,  were  extirpated 
by  Brute  and  his  companions,  with 
the  exception  of  Gog  and  Magog,  who 
were  brought  in  chains  to  London  and 
were  made  to  do  duty  as  porters  at  the 
royal  pajace,  on  the  site  of  our  Guild- 
hall, where  their  effigies  have  been 
at  least  since  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
The  old  giants  were  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire,  and  the  present  ones, 
fourteen  feet  high,  were  carved  in 
1708  by  Richard  Saunders,  Formerly 
wickerworfc  models  were  carried  in  the 
Lord  Mayors*  Shows. 

Children  wed  to  be  tokL  (u  a  very  mild  joke)  that 
•when  tbete  giant*  hw  St.  Paul's  clock  strike  twelve, 
•  descend  from  1  ...._- 


they< 


1  from  thdr  pedestals  and  go  into  the  Hall 


In  the  Bible  Magog  is  spoken  of  as 
a  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x,  2),  in  the 
Reielaiion  Gog  and  Magog  symbolize 
all  future  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  in  Ezekiel  Gog  is  a  prince  of 
Magog,  a  terrible  ruler  of  a  country  in 
the  north,  probably  Scythia  or  Ar 
menia.  By  rabbinical  writers  of  the 
7th  century  A.r».  Gog  was  identified 
with  Antichrist. 

Gogmagog  Hfll.  The  higher  of  two 
hills,  some  three  miles  south-east  of 
Cambridge.  The  legend  is  that  Gog- 
magog fell  in  love  with  the  nymph 
Granta,  but  the  dainty  lady  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  huge  giant, 
and  he  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
hill.  (Brayton :  PolyoHrion,  xxi.) 

Golcon'da,  An  ancient  kingdom  and 
city  in  India  (west  of  Hyderabad), 
famous  and  powerful  up  to  the  early 
17th  century.  The  name  is  emblem- 
atic of  great  wealth,  particularly  of 
diamonds  ;  but  there  never  were  dia- 
mond mines  in  GoLconda,  they 
merely  cut  and  polished  there.- 
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Gold 


Golden  Age 


Gold.  By  the  ancient  alchemists, 
gold  represented  the  sun,  and  silver 
the  moon.  In  heraldic  engravings 
gold  (always  called  "or")  is  repre- 
sented by  dots* 

In  Great  Britain  every  article  in  gold 
is  compared  with  a  given  standard  of 
pore  gold,  which  i«  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  twenty-four  parts  called 
corofc  ($.*.)  ;  gold  equal  to  the  stan- 
dard to  said  to  be  twenty-four"  carats 
fen*.  Manufactured  articles  are  never 
raad«  of  pore  gold,  bat  the  quantity  of 
aHovvMfd  lias  to  be  stated.  Sovereigns 
(and  rooet  wedding  rings)  contain  two 
jMurte  of  alloy  to  every  twenty-two  of 
'gold,  and  are  said  to  be  twe«ty-tWv> 
caraiefin*.  Thraa,  20  lb»  troy  of  standard 
gold  are  coined  into  C$4  sovereigns  and 
I  balt-eovereign ;  I  OB*  troy  is  there- 
low  worth  $3  173.  10*d.  (£46  140.  3d. 
per  Ib.),  aod  1  OK.  of  pare  gold,  on  the 
**tt*  b*ate,  £4  4*.  lljd.  Since  the 
Oreai  War  ihe  market  price  of  gold 
it**,,  bo^rivtn  exoeeded  these  figures. 
THo  bwjtjrfd  watch-oaaos  oc«it*m  six 

,  aod  »f«  tb*ttfer*Ug&lft*m  carate 
> ;   cheaper  gold  article*  uaay  ooo- 

r     i  niatv  twetr*,  or  eveia  tH*c&  parts 

ol  &Uoy. 

.i«  jU  fc««A«  <vnw  to  «>W.    Allhlfi 

Tenteres  succeed;    be  is  invariably 

foriutuO*.      Th*   aihMdkm    is   to   the 

legwod  of  Mldafl  (q.v.). 

An  ttoi  jfttlfrt  to  »o<  poW  ^Shate- 

•pear*:     Merchant  of  Venic*,   ii,   7). 

DoB*fr  be  deosived  by  appearances. 

gli»*«M»4ta*lhmMfci 


'ta.    His 

iU  gaiztf  will  nevtr  proeper.  Oiepio, 
tJbe  BcMotaa  oceeol,  m  Ms  march  to 
Narbooenett.  desecrated  ihe 
of  the  Celtic  Apollo  at  Tolosa 
and  stoi«  from  ii  ail  the 
sfjvtr  -T*ee«4s  and  treasure 
to  tiw  Cambrian  I>rmds. 
fltls^  IB  tttna.  was  stolen  from  him 
itW»  ft  w*sb*ira>  taken  to  Hasstlla 
4M»r«eiB«i);  aod  wfeen  be  encotin- 
tend  tlM.  Cbabrtai*,  botii  be  and 

de- 


m&l  1JMIOO  ol  lh»ir  men  were 


A  aorfe  ol  pinoh- 
oopper,  siac,  and  tin, 
a»S  i 


T/i^  (7o?rf  Pt^rse  of  Spain.  Andalusia 
is  so  called  because  it  is  the  most  fer- 
tile portion  of  Spain. 

Golden.  IN  PERSONAL  APPEIXA- 
TIONS 

Jean  Dorafc  (1510-88),  one  of  the 
Pleiad  poets  of  France,  was  so  called 
('*  Anratus  **)  by  a  ptin  on  his  name. 

Golden  Ball.  Edward  Hughes  Ball, 
a  dandy  in  the  days  of  the  Regency 
(£L  2820-30).  He  married  a  Spanish 
dancer, 

The  Golden-mouthed.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  (d.  407),  a  father  of  the  Greek 
Church,  was  so  called  for  his  great 
eloquence. 

Th«  Golden  Stream.  St.  John  Dama- 
scene (d.  756),  author  of  Dogmatic 
Theology. 

Tk*  Golden-tongued  {Gr.  Chrysol'- 
offos).  *St.  Peter,  Bishop  of  Ravenna 
(d.  about  449),  was  so  called. 

PHBASES. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  a  golden 
girdle.  See  GIRDLE. 

The  golden  bowl  is  broken.  Death 
has  taken  place.  A  biblical  allusion  :  — 

Or  wr*r  UM  wDrtr  cert  b*  tocwed,  or  the  goktel  b?wl 
U«  btofcco,  or  tbe  pttolxr  be  broken  »t  tb«  fotmtmin,  or 
*s  vtefli  brctoa  «t  tin  ototeni,  tb«n  shall  the  da* 
n*mi»  the  «utfa  »•&**»,  *ad  the  ajirffc  shall  wfcnra 
«oto  God  «bo  g*re  ft.—  Se&a  xU  6,  7. 

The  golden  &echon  of  a  line.  UK  divi- 
&k>n  into  two  such  parts  that  the  rect- 
angle contained  by  the  smaller  seg- 
i&eat  and  the  whole  line  equals  the 
square  on  the  larger  segment.  (Euclid^ 
li>  11.) 

The  tfrree  yolden  bails.    See  BALLS. 

To  keep  the  golden  mean.  To  prac- 
tise moderation  in  all  things.  The 
wise  saw  of  deobulos,  King  of  Rhodes 
{about  B.C.  630-559). 

DMaut  Att»  from  neb,  to  rtettber  IHUO, 
Bot  «re  keep  the  btpyy  Q<ddm  Mean, 

Sou*     TtefkXdat  Vtr$M, 

T&  worship  the  golden  calf,  t>. 
BftQ&ey,  The  reference  is  to  the  golden 
calf  made  by  Aaron  when  Hoses  was 
absent  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxzii). 
Local  tradition  has  it  that  Aaron's 
calf  is  buried  in  Book's  Hill, 
near  Gbichesterl 


Golden  Age.  An  age  in  the  history 
of  peoples  of  real  o*  (more  often) 
imaginary  happiness,  when  every- 
thing was  as  it  should  be,  or  when  the 
nation  was  at  its  summit  of  power, 
giory,  and  reputation  ;  the  best  age, 
as  the  golden  age  of  innocence,  the 
golden  age  of  literatore.  Ancient 
chrondogers  divided  the  time  between 
Creation  and  the  birtb  of  Christ  into 
ages;  Hesiod  describes  five.  &&A0B. 

The  *<  Oolden  Ages  "  ol  the  various 
na  tions  are  -osnally  given  as  follows  :  — 

Ancient  Nations— 

ASSYRIA.    Prom  the  reign  of  Eear- 


Golden  Apples 


Golden  Number 


feaddon,  third  son  of  Sennacherib,  to 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  (about  B.C.  700  to 
600). 

CHALD.ZEO  -  BABYLONIAN  EJYTPIRE. 
From  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar  to 
that  of  Belshazzar  (about  B.C.  606- 
638). 

CHINA.  The  reign  of  Tae-tsong  (618- 
626),  and  the  era  of  the  Tang  dynasty 
(626-684). 

EGYPT.  The  reigns  of  Sethos  I  and 
Ram'eses  II  (about  B.C.  1350-1273), 
the  XlXth  Dynasty. 

MEDIA.  The  reign  of  Cyax'ares 
(about  B.C.  634-594). 

PERSIA.  From  the  reign  of  Khosru, 
or  Chosroes,  I,  to  that  of  Khosru  II 
(about  531-628  A.D.). 

Modern  Nations — 

ENGLAND.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1558-1603). 

FRANCE.  Part  of  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV  and  XV  (1640-1740). 

GERMANY,  The  reign  of  Charles  V 
(1519-58). 

POBTTUGAL.  From  John  I  to  the 
close  of  Sebastian's  reign  (1383-1578). 

PRUSSIA.  The  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Great  (1740-86). 

RUSSIA.  The  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  (1672-1725). 

SPAIN.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  when  the  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  were  united  (1474-1516). 

SWEDEN.  From  Gustavus  Vasa  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (1523-1632). 

Golden  Apples.  See  APPLE  OF  DIS- 
CORD; ATALANTA'S  RACE;  HES- 


Golden  Ass,  The.  A  satirical  ro- 
mance by  Apule'ius,  written  in  the 
2nd  century,  and  called  the  golden 
because  of  its  excellency.  It  tells  the 
adventures  of  Lucian,  a  young  man 
who,  being  accidentally  metamor- 
phosed into  an  ass  while  sojourning  in 
Thessaly,  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers, 
eunuchs,  magistrates,  and  so  on,  by 
whom  he  Was  ill-treated ;  but  ulti- 
mately he  recovered  his  human  form. 
Boccaccio  borrowed  largely  from  it,  as 
also  did  Le  Sage  (for  Gil  Bias),  and 
others ;  and  it  contains  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche — the  latest  born  of 
the  myths. 

Golden  Bull,  The.  An  edict  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV,  issued  at  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1356,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  how  the  German  em- 
perors were  to  be  elected.  It  was 
sealed  with  a  golden  bulla.  See  BULL 

Golden  Fleece,  The.  The  old  Greek 
story  is  that  Ino  persuaded  her  hus- 
bana,  Ath'amas,  that  his  son  Phryxus 
was  the  cause  of  a  famine  which 


desolated  the  land.  Phryxus  was 
thereupon  ordered  to  be  sacrificed, 
but,  being  apprised  of  this,  he  made 
his  escape  over  sea  on  the  winged  ram, 
Chrysomallus,  which  had  a  golden 
fleece.  When  he  arrived  at  Colchis,  he 
sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus,  and  gave 
the  fleece  to  King  ^Bext€s,  who  hung 
it  on  a  sacred  oak.  It  later  formed  the 
quest  of  Jason's  celebrated  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  was  stolen  by  him. 
See  ABGO:  JASON. 

Golden  Fleece,  The  Order  of  ike  (Fr. 
Vordre  de  la  ioison  (Tor).  An  order  of 
knighthood  common  to  Spain,  and 
Austria,  instituted  in  1429  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church  by  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal. In  1477,  when  the  Habsburgs 
acquired  the  Burgundian  dominions 
'including  the  Netherlands),  the 
office  of  Grand  Master  passed  to  them  ? 
in  1558,  on  the  death  of  Charles  V,  it 
went  to  Spain,  but  was  re-claimed  by 
Austria  in  1714,  after  the  cession  to 
them  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Hence  the  independent  existence  of  the 
order  in  both  Spain  and  Austria.  Its 
badge  is  a  golden  sheepskin  with  head 
and  feet  attached,  and  its  motto  JfVe- 
hum  laborwn  non  vUe.  The  selection 
of  the  fleece  as  a  badge  is  perhaps  best 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  had  long  been  the 
staple  industry  of  the  Netherlands. 

Australia  has  been  called  "The 
Land  of  the  Golden  Fleece,"  because 
of  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  there 

Golden  Gate,  The.  The  name  given 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  strait  con- 
necting San  Francisco  Bay  with  the 
Pacific.  San  Francisco  is  hence  called 
The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Golden  Horn,  The.  The  inlet  of  the 
Bosporus  on  which  Constantinople  is 
situated.  So  called  from  its  curved 
shape  and  great  beauty. 

Golden  Legend,  The.  (Lat.  Le- 
qenda  aurea.)  A  collection  of  so- 
called  lives  of  the  saints  made  by 
Jaques  de  Voragine  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  valuable  for  the  picture  it  gives 
of  mediaeval  manners,  customs,  and 
thought.  Jortin  says  that  the  **  lives  " 
were  written  by  young:  students  of  re- 
ligious houses  to  exercise  their  talents 
by  accommodating  the  narratives  of 
heathen  writers  to  Christian  saints. 

Longfellow  has  a  dramatic  poem 
entitled  The  Golden  Legend  (1851).  Ifc 
is  based  on  a  story  by  Hartmann  von 
der  Aue,  a  German  minnesinger  of  the 
12th  century 

Golden  Number.  The  number  of  the 
year  in  the  Metonic  Cycle  (#.«.).  Aaf 
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Golden  Ointment 


Gone  Coon 


this  rooafet*  of  nineteen  years  It  may 
be  any  number  from  1  to  19,  and  in 
UMB  ancfent  Roman  and  Alexandria 
calendar*  this  number  was  marked  in 
gold,  benc*  the  nam«.  The  role  for 
{rafting  Ukf  goidftn  number  Is; — 
AM  MM  to  MM  MM**  rf  *•*«•  «*d  dMdt  br  8**4«« : 

OW  «MttM*  gNM  U*  WWW  «  *)«*••  ri»tt  »A  1  M* 
ll»  yililtoilf  tfct  £i*MMMMto    »  »*•  tkt  I«MM 

It  te  i*ed  in  dKwminiag  the  Epact 
and  the  date  of  Barter. 


salv*      In 

alluaka  to  the  ancient  practice  of  rub- 
bing "  etyna*  of  th«  «y*  "  with  a  gold 
Hug  to  core  them* 

«*  CUfcac.** 
to  ««•  «,- 

v,  T,  L 

Gotten  Row.  A  doeter  of  roses  and 
rosftbad*  growing  on  ooe  thorny  stem, 
all  of  t*w  tramt  gold  and  chiselled 
with  exqoto&e  workmanship,  bestowed 
by  the  Fope  each  year  on  the  royal 
lady  whose  seal  for  the  Church  has 
1*00*  fthown  iteelf  by  picas  deeds  or 
plow  intention*.  It  fe  biewed  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  i*  L^t,  and  tbe  Pope, 
a*  ererr  beoedicttot^  lueerta 
ita  petafc  a  lew  paHklet 


State,  The,    Caliiorma;    so 
—  ^ %Jt  "  diggings," 


.„-• p*  The.    So  Mains  or 
w*«  called  in  Cariovingjan 


n  WHO*;,  ?m.     The  eac 

ol  Ltm«fe&  to  »o  called,  : 

great  ttataral  lirtilHy. 

SOSB*  Greek  verses 


eoedeaeed  «  omi 

"^d 

may  be 


aad 


GoWem  We«lB«.  The  fifties  anni- 
o/  one's  wedding, 


Goldy.  The  pet  name  given  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728- 
74).  Garrick  said  of  him,  "  He  wrote 
like  an  angel  and  talked  like  poor 
Poll.** 

GoTgotha.  The  ^lace  outside  Jeru- 
salem where  Ohnst  was  crucified. 
The  word  is  Aramaic  and  means  "  a 
skull,"  and  according  to  Jerome  and 
others  the  place  was  so  called  from  a 
tradition  that  Adam's  skull  had  been 
found  there.  The  more  likely  reason 
is  that  it  designated  a  bare  hill  or 
rising  ground,  having  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  bald  skull. 

Ooigoite  Mem  not  enttrrfy  nixxmnected  with  the  hilt 
at  Gartb,  «nd  the  locality  of  Gorth,  mentioned  in 
Jtr  zxxl,  »,  OB  tJbe  north-west  of  the  city  I  «n  In- 
cteedtoflitbepkce  TrtkereJeatuwucradfled  .  .  on 
tiM  uovadi  whidi  oomaand  the  vftilev  of  Hinnom,  above 
B4rtart-M«to.—  5«m  .  Mf*  of  J«au,  eh.  xzr 

Gvlffotha,  at  the  University  church, 
Cambridge,  was  the  gallery  in  which 
the  "  heads  of  the  houses  "sat;  so 
called  because  it  was  the  place  of 
skulls  or  heads.  It  has  been  more 
wittily  than  truly  said  that  Golgotha 
wae  the  place  of  empty  skulls. 

Goil'ath.  The  Philistine  giant,  slain 
by  the  stripling  David  with  a  small 
stone  hurled  from  a  sling,  (1  Sam. 
rrii,  23-54.) 

S«e  GALOSH. 


Go'marists.  Opponents  of  Armin'ius 
teas  ARJUNIANS).  So  called  from 
Francis  Gomar,  their  leader  (1563- 
1641). 

GomJbeen  Man.  A  village  usurer  ;  a 
money-lender.  The  word  is  of  Irish 
extraction. 

can  hire  no  other 


Gombo,  Hdgin  Blench,  or  French 
as  it  is  spoken  by  the  coloured  popula- 
tion of  Louisiana,  the  French  West 
ladtee,  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius. 

Pwncfe,  not  nawh  mow 
pertt  «f  Frsac*  ;  JgQ  Oomb* 

eifaer  iroeds  idsida  KTC  netUier  AiHout 
•   "    tetaf  to  the  aboriginal  fco- 
to  wirich  tb«  ftl*Te«  were 


boafe. 

lawiWD^^^0*?^ 


A  long,  narrow  Venetian 

when  the  famot* 


Bis«aflH  <Zo«b«i«f,  «&.  aacvii)  called 
the  haaaom  ©ab  "  tfee  gondola  of  Ixm- 
doaf"  but  Booee  tluta  forty  ye«is 
eartie*  {IS27)  a  satire  had  appeared 
in  Mayfair  containing  the  lines: 


Gone  Gacm, 
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Gone 


Goodfellow 


Gone  to  the  Devil.  See  DEVIL. 

Gon'eril.  One  of  Lear's  three  daugh- 
ters. Having  recsived  her  moiety  of 
Lear's  kingdom,  the  unnatural  daugh- 
ter first  abridged  the  old  man's  ret- 
inue, then  gave  him  to  understand 
that  his  company  was  troublesome. 
In  Holinshed  she  appears  as  "  Gono- 
rttla."  Cp.  CORDELIA. 

Gon'falon  or  Gonfanon.  An  ensign 
or  standard.  A  gonfalonier  was  a 
magistrate  in  certain  of  the  old  Italian 
republics  that  had  a  gonfalon 

Tea  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced, 
Standards  and  gonfalons,  'twirt  van  and  rear 
Stream  In  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees 

Milton  '  Paradise  Lott,  v,  589 

Gonin.  C'est  un  MaAtre  Gonin.  He 
is  a  sly  dog.  Maitre  Gonin  was  a 
famous  French  clown  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Un  tour  de  MaUre  Gonin  means 
a  cunning  or  scurvy  trick.  Cp. 
AUBOBON. 

Gonnella's  Horse.  Gonnella,  the 
domestic  jester  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferra'ra,  rode  on  a  horse  all  skin 
and  bone.  The  jests  of  Gonnella  are 
in  print. 

Hfe  hotae  -was  aa  lean  as  Gonndla's,  which  (as  the  Duke 
•aid)  "  Oaso  atque  pellia  totos  erat" 


ceap,   a 
marched 


bargain) ;     the    French  bon 


GonsaTez.  Fernan  Gonsalez,  the 
hero  of  many  Spanish  ballads,  lived 
in  the  10th  century.  His  life  was  twice 
saved  by  his  wife  Sancha,  daughter 
of  Garcias,  King  of  Navarre. 

Gonville  and  Caius.   See  CAIUS, 

Good,  The  Good,  Among  the  many 
who  earned  —  or  were  given  —  this 
appellation  are:  — 

Alfonso  VIII  (or  IX)  of  Leon,  "  The 
Noble  and  Good  "  U158-1214). 

Haco  I,  King  of  Norway  (about 
920-960). 

Jean  II  of   France,  le   Bon    (1319, 


Jean  III,  Duke  of  Brittany  (1286. 
1312-41). 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(1396,  1419-67). 

Ben£,  called  The  Good  King  Rene< 
Duke  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  King  of  Sicily 
(1409-80). 

The  Prince  Consort,  Albert  the  Good 
(1819-61),  husband  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

> 

Good-bye.  A  contraction  of  God  be 
with  you*  Similar  to  the  French  adieu, 
winch  is  d  jDteu  (I  commend  you  to 


The  sack  thai  thon  hast  drank  me  would  have  bought 
me  light*  «a  good  cheap  at  the  dearatt  chandler's  in 
1  Benrv  IV,  Ifi.  3. 


Good-cheap.      A    Middle     English 
phrase,  mfsmfng  a  good  bargain  (AJS 


Good  Duke  Humphrey.  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  (1391-1447),  young- 
est son  of  Henry  IV,  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  Suffolk  and  Cardinal 
Beaufort  (Shakespeare:  2  Hewry  VI, 
iu,  2) ;  so  called  because  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Church. 

Good  Friday.  The  Friday  preceding 
Easter  Day,  held  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Crucifixion.  "  Good  "  here  means 
holy;  Christmas,  as  well  as  Shrove 
Tuesday,  used  to  be  called  *'  the  good 

Born  on  Good  Friday.  According  to 
old  superstition,  those  born  on  Christ- 
mas Day  or  Good  Friday  have  the 
power  of  seeing  and  commanding 

spirits. 

Good  Parliament,  The.  Edward 
Ill's  Parliament  of  1376  ;  so  called 
because  of  the  severity  with  which  it 
pursued  the  unpopular  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Good  Regent.  James  Stewart,  Earl 
,  of  Moray  (d.  1570),  a  natural  son  of 
James  V  and  half-brother  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  appointed 
Regent  of  Scotland  after  the  imprison- 
ment of  Queen  Mary. 

t  Good  Samaritan.    See  SAKABITAN. 

Good  Time.  There  is  a  good  time 
coming.  This  has  been  for  a  long, 
long  time  a  familiar  saying  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  introduced  by  Scott  in  his 
Bob  Roy.  Charles  Mackay  wrote  a 
song  so  called: — 

Then'*  a  good  time  comimg,  boys, 

A  good  •M™*  coming . 
We  may  not  Ihre  to  see  the  day, 
Bet  earth  shall  glisten  in  the  ray 

Of  the  good  time  coming 
Cannon-balls  may  aid  the  truth, 

But  thought's  a  weapon  stronger , 
We'll  win  our  battle  by  tta  aid  , — 

Wait  a  Kt&s  lower. 

This  was  written  in  1846  1 

Good  and  All,  For,  Not  tentatively, 
not  in  pretence,  nor  yet  temporarily, 
but  bona  fide,  and  altogether. 

The  good  woman  never  died  after  this,  till  ate  came  to 
&e  for  good  and  all. — VS&ramgt :  FaH**+ 

Good  for  Anything.     Ripe  for  any 

sort  of  work- 
After  a  man  has  had  a  year  or  two  at  this  sort  of  •wocfc, 

he'ls  good  ...  for  anything.—: Botdrevood .    Robbery 

Under  Amu.  ch.  rri, 

Not  good  for  anything.  Dfeterly 
worthies^ ;  used  up  or  worn  clown. 

Goodfellow.       See    ROBIN     Qooix- 

FELLOW. 
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Goodman 


Goose 


A  husband  or  master. 
In  Afo#.  xxiv,  48,  "  If  the  goodman  of 
the  house  bad  known  in  what  watch 
the  Met  would  come,  he  would  have 
watched." 


Prencli,  don  homme  is  used  in  a  similar 
way. 

Ko  doobfc,  if  *  Gtawr  or  *  N*pokon  ooom  before  oonw 
mm*  of  wed:  will  .       .  etpedallr  tf  he  be  »  goody  man. 
-  (7Mb     ftfttefem*,  looture  IT,  p  49. 


o/  jBafbMpricft.  The  as- 
Burned  name  of  James  V  of  Scotland 
wfcen  he  made  his  disguised  visits 
throogh  tbe  country  district*  around 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  after  the 
of  Harona-ai-BaacHd,  Louis 


n*t  CW1  The  name  given  in 
BcoUand  to  amp  of  ground  or  comer 
of  »  field  left  unified,  in  the  belief  that 
unltea  »ome  each  place  were  Mt,  the 
flmrit  of  evil  would  damage  the  crop. 
H^re&ae&Mrnls  ^propitiatory  euphem- 
fcm  for  the  devil. 


Goods,    /  carry  oU  my  00cxZ»  wttfe  me 
Said  by 


Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  when 
d  t&e  inhabi- 


To ^Wtwr  ii*  ew>d«.  Said  of  one 
who  fulfils  his  promieee  or  who  coxnes 
up  to  «cp*ct»Uone.  "  Tee,*'  says  ,an 
esop^ojer  to  an  applicant  Io»  a  poet, 
"  y«ir  wdEerenc«e  are  all  right  and  I 
like  the  tools;  of  yoa  ;  bat  can  vote  &- 

*****  i  * 


d&ngw^rosai^bftn^BtTOtchin^abcmt 
10  miles  K.B,  and  S.W.  aome  51  miles 
off  the  Kentish  coast,  conflicted  at 
one  time  of  abo-at  4.0OO  acres  of  low 
land  (Lorn**,  the  Jnfm  Jnnito  of  the 
Bom*i»)  f«wed  fr^m  tJb«  aea  by  a 
wall,  and  b*k»gmg  to  Bar!  Godwin. 
WHiteon  tl»e  Oonqoerop  bestowed  them 
on  th«  *bb*T  of  &.  Aiirastine,  GanUr- 
burr.  and  the  abbot  flowed  th«  sea- 
wmll  ki  Jail  into  a  dilapidated  state,  so 
ttet  tbe  ft**  broke  4fero«gfa  in  1 100  and 


So  called  from 


last  Toesday  of  July, 
U3.  focr  d»yB,  ti»e  cfewf  being  Thurs- 
day, eallefi  the  -  0»p  Day!^  These 
r*0e&,  being  bold  in  a  private  part,  the 
property  of  the  IhJta  of  Biciimond, 
ai*  very  »«!«€&.  * 


A  depredaHre,   ioeaning 
weakly,  moral    and    neligloas.      In 


The  word  is  also  a  rustic  variant  ot 
goodtcife,  the  mistress  of  a  household 
(cp.  GOODMAN),  and  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  title,  like  "  Gammer  "  (q.v.),  as 
"  Goody  Blake,"  "  Goody  Dobson," 

Goody-goody*  Affectedly,  or  even 
hypocrftioally,  pious,  but  with  no 
strength  of  mind  or  independence  of 
spirit. 

Goody  Tico-shoes.  This  nursery  tale 
first  appeared  in  1765.  It  was  written 
for  Newbery,  as  it  is  said,  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Goose.  A  foolish  or  ignorant  person 
is  called  a  goose  because  of  the  alleged 
stupidity  of  this  bird;  a  tailor's 
smoothing-iron  is  so  called  because  its 
handle  resembles  the  neck  of  a  goose. 
Note  that  the  plural  of  the  iron  is 
ffoosts,  not  geese. 

Ooooe  to,  tailor;   bere  yon  samy  rout  yonr  goote.  — 


WM  bvdovtd  and 
tanta  were  prepariag  for  night. 

Thai  /«&»«*»  ft*  pood*.  He's  all 
rlgfet,  just  the  man  for  the  job  ;  there 
are  no  ffies  on  Mm.  In  this  and  the* 
next  phraae  the  use  of  "  goods  '*  is 


An  Ms  swans  cure  turned  to  geese.  All 
his  expectations  end  in  nothing;  all 
his  boasting  ends  in  smoke.  Like  a 
person  who  fancies  he  sees  a  swan  on 
a  river,  but  finds  it  to  be  only  a 
goose. 

J&v&y  wan  thinks  his  own  geese 
swans.  Everyone  is  prejudiced  by 
self-love.  Every  crow  thinks  its  own 
nestling  the  fairest.  Every  child  is 
beautiful  in  its  mother's  eyes.  See 
JSsop's  fable,  The  Eagle  and  the  Owl. 

Geese  save  the  capitol.  The  tradition 
(s  that  when  the  Gauls  invaded  Borne 
a  detachment  in  single  file  clambered 
up  tike  hill  of  the  capitol  so  silently 
that  the  foremost  man  reached  the  top 
without  being  <ybaUenged  -  but  while 
fee  was  striding  over  the  rampart, 
some  sacred  geese,  disturbed  by  the 
noise  began  to  cackle,  and  awoke  the 
gamsoa.  Marcus  Manilas  rushed  to 
tine  waH  and  hurled  the  fellow  over 
the  precipice.  To  commemorate  this 
event,  the  Romans  carried  a  golden 
goose  in  procession  to  the  capitol 
every  year  (B.C.  390). 

eeotmted  gem  la  orden, 


bdBf  tbea  npon  p*trolr 
M^itaBebemioathe 


The    Chose    Bible.        See     BIBUS, 

SPBCZAXXY   NAMED. 

Goose  four.  A  fair  formerly  held  in 
many  Bngiisa  towns  about  the  time 
of  Michaeimas  (q.v.),  when  geese  were 
plentiful.  That  still  held  at  Notting- 
ham was  the  most  important, 

Goose  month.  The  lying  in  month 
for  women.  Cp.  Gcte&er  month. 
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Goose 


Gooseberry 


The  goose  step.  A  step  formerly 
d*  rigueur  in  the  Prussian  army  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  **  marching  past," 
and  so  on;  at  each  pace  the  thigh 
bad  to  be  brought  to  a  right-angle 
with  the  erect  body.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  look  extremely  dignified 
when  carried  out  by  a  well  drilled 
body  of  men,  but  it  was  unmercifully 
ridiculed  by  the  Allies  during  the 
Great  War. 

Also,  balancing  on  one  foot  and 
moving  the  other  back  and  for- 
wards; a  preliminary  exercise  for 
recruits. 

He  can't  say  Bo  I  to  a,  goose.  See 
Bo. 

He  kitted  the  goose  to  get  the  eggs* 
He  grasped  at  what  was  more  than  his 
due,  and  lost  an  excellent  customer. 
The  Greek  fable  says  a  countryman 
had  a  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs  ; 
thinking  to  make  himself  rich,  he 
killed  the  goose  to  get  the  whole 
stock  of  eggs  at  once,  but  lost  every- 
thing* 

He  steals  a  goose,  and  gives  the  giblets 
in  alms.  He  amasses  wealth  by  over- 
reaching, and  salves  his  conscience  by 
giving  small  sums  in  charity* 

I'U  cook  your  goose  for  you.  I'll  pay 
you  out.  It  is  said  that  Eric,  King  of 
Sweden,  coming  to  a  certain  town  with 
very  few  soldier!,  the  enemy,  in 
mockery,  hung  out  a  goose  for  him  to 
shoot  at.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
king  meant  business,  and  that  it  would 
be  no  laughing  matter  for  them,  they 
sent  heralds  to  ask  him  what  he 
wanted.  u  To  cook  your  goose  for 
you,"  he  facetiously  replied. 

Michaelmas  goose.     See  MICHAEL- 


Mother  Goose.  Famous  as  giving 
the  name  to  Mother  Goose's  Nursery 
Rhymes,  which  first  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  Songs  for  the  Nursery  :  or 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children, 
published  by  T.  Fleet  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1719.  The  story  goes  that 
Fleet  married  Elizabeth.  Goose,  whose 
mother  used  to  sing  the  rhymes  to  her 
grandson  :  but  this  explanation  of  the 
name  is  discounted  by  the  fact  that 
Perrault's  Conies  de  ma  mere  Voye 
('*  Tales  of  my  Mather  Goose  ")  had 
appeared  in  1697. 

The  Goose  and  Gridiron.  A  public- 
house  sign,  properly  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Company  of  Musicians  —  viz.  a 
swan  with  expanded  wings,  within  a 
double  tressttre  [the  gridiron],  counter, 
flory,  argent.  Perverted  into  a  goose 
sinking  the  bars  of  a  gridiron  with  its 
foot  ;  also  called  "  The  Swan  and 
Harp/* 

In  the  United  States  the  name  is 
humorously  applied  to  the  national 


coat-of-anns  —  the  American  eagle 
with  a  gridiron-like  shield  on  its 
breast. 

The  old  woman  %s  plucking  her  goose. 
A  children's  way  of  saying  "it  is 
snowing." 

The  older  the  goose  the  harder  to 
pluck.  Old  men  are  unwilling  to  part 
with  their  money. 

The  Royal  Game  of  Goose.  The  game 
referred  to  by  Goldsmith  (Deserted 
ViUage,  232)  as  being  present  in  the 
ale-house — 

Th*  ptcfems  pitted  for  ornament  and  me. 
Tbe  twerre  good  rule*,  the  royal  game  of  - 


was  a  game  of  compartments  through 
which  the  player  progressed  according 
to  the  cast  of  the  dice.  At  certain 
divisions  a  goose  was  depicted,  and  if 
the  player  fell  into  one  of  these  he 
doubled  the  number  of  his  last  throw 
and  moved  forward  accordingly. 

The  "  twelve  good  rules "  was  a 
broadside  showing  a  rough  cut  of  the 
execution  of  C&arles  I  with  the  follow- 
ing "  rules  "  printed  below : — 

1.  Urge  no  hwOtba;  S.  Profane  so  dMne  ordinance ; 
*,Tooch  no  *aie  nutters;  4.  Beve*l  no aecrete ;  5.  Pick 
noqowrda,  6.  Make  no  comparbocs ,  7  Maintain  no  ill 
opfatone ,  8.  Keep  no  bad  company  ,  8.  B&ooonge  no 
•rice;  10*  Make  no  long  mote;  11  Bepeti  BO  grieraaeei ; 
12.  Lay  no  i 


These  were  said  to  have  been  "  found 
in  the  study  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  of  Blqesed  Memory,"  and  in  the 
18th  century  were  frequently  framed 
and  displayed  in  taverns. 

To  get  the  goose.  To  get  hissed  on 
the  stage. 

To  shoe  the  goose  To  fritter  away 
one's  time  on  unnecessary  work ;  to 
mess  about,  trifle. 

Tuning  goose.  The  entertainment 
given  in  Yorkshire  when  the  corn  at 
harvest  was  all  safely  stacked. 

Ways  Goose.    See  WAYZ. 

What's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  See  GANDER. 

Gooseberry.  Slang  for  a  chaperon 
(see  To  PIAT  GOOSBBEKRY  below) ;  also 
called  a  gooseberry-picker. 

Gooseberry  fooL  A  dish  made  of 
gooseberries  scalded  and  pounded  with 
cream.  Probably  so  called  because,  as 
a  food,  it  is  only  a  "  trifle,"  a  foolish 
thing. 

He  played  up  old  gooseberry  with  me. 
He  took  great  liberties  with  nay  pro- 
v,  and  greatly  abused  it :  in  fact, 
yed  the  very  deuce  with  me  and 
my  belongings, 

The  big  gooseberry  season.  The  dull 
time  in  journalism,  when  Parliament 
is  not  sitting,  the  I»aw  Courts  are  up, 
and  "  nobody  "  is  in  town,  when  tfie 
old-fashioned  editor  will  publish  ac- 
counts of  giant  gooseberries,  sea- 
serpents,  vegetable  marrows,  sweet 
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Goosebridge 


Gospeller 


joct    to    fill    up:     the    "  Billy 
»* 


To  ploy  gootttMrry.  To  act  as  cha- 
peron :  to  go  about  with  two  lovers 
for  appearance*  sake.  The  person 
**  who  plays  propriety  "  is  expected  to 
hear,  set,  and  say  nothing.  Perhaps 
BO  called  because  one  performing  this 
dutr  would  turn  to  anything  con- 
T«atani,  such  afi  gooseberry-picking, 
to  gtv«  the  young  people  a  chance. 


GooseferKge.  Go  to 
"  Role  a  wife  and  hare  a  wife/"  Boc- 
caccio (ix,  9)  tells  us  that  a  man  who 
had  married  a  shrew  asked  Solomon 
what  he  should  do  to  make  her  more 
submissive :  and  the  wise  king  an- 
swered, "  Go  to  Goosebridge/'  Re- 
turning home,  deeply  perplexed,  he 
came  to  a  bridge  whicn  a  muleteer 
was  trying  to  induce  a  mule  to  cross. 
The  beast  resisted,  but  tike  stronger 
will  of  his  master  at  length  prevailed. 
The  loan  asked  the  name  of  the 
bridg*,  aad  was  fco*d  ft  was  "  Qoose- 
bridg*" 

Gor&an  Knot.  A  great  difficulty. 
Gordiufl,  a  peasant,  being  chosen  king 
of  Pttrygia,  dedicated  his  wagon  to 
Jupiter,  and  fastened  the  yoke  to  a 
beam  with  a  rope  of  bark  so  ingeni- 
ously that  no  one  could  untie  it. 
Alexander  was  told  thaj>  "whoever 
undid  the  knot  would  reign  over  the 
whole  East,"  "  Well  then/1  said  the 
conqueror,  *'  &  to  thus  X  perform  the 
task/7  and,  00  saying,  he  cnfc  the  knot 
in  fcwaia  wttb  his  swrat 

Tocrttte  OorcKdM  knot  is  to  get  out 
of  a  dlfflbcolt  or  awkward  position  by 
on*  4«oMre  step  to  solve  a  problem 
by  a  ftisi^e  bril  Wt>  staroke. 


Rk*sh>l  780,  beaded 
Ixwd  George  Gordon,  to  compel  the 
*f  Ooeamwia  to  repeal  *£*  bill 
|m  1778  lor  tfae  relief  o*  Boaaam 
Gordon  was  of  uneound 
Wife**,  aiad  he  dM  in  179$,  a  prose- 
tyte  10  Judaism*  Dickens  has  giren  a 
of  the  Gordon 


ec^om.  Anything  ttntmtally  Mde- 
p«f^calar]k  a  hldeoofi  or  terrtfy- 
omao.  IB  daaBical  x&ythotogy 
vwt*  three  Go^gons,  with  ser- 
»  tJtwir  heads  instead  of  hair ; 
was  ti»  chi*f>  aad  the  only 
ooe  t&afc  was  mortaJ ;  bat  so  hideous 
w*«  b*r  face  that  whoever  set  eyes  on 
H  was  uastantly  turned  into  stone. 


She  was  slain  by  Perseus,   and  her 
head  placed  on  the  shield  of  Minerva, 

Wte*  WM  thai  w*7-beaded  Gorgon  shield 
Thai  wfaw  Minor*  wore,  tmoonqrwred  virgin, 
WlMwrtth  the  fraezed  h«r  foes  to  congealed  stone  ? 
Bwt  rigid  looks  of  dmrte  wisterity, 
Aad  aefeto  grw»,  that  dwlied  brute  violence 
Wttb  MMfdoi  adoratton  and  blank  **re 
JTUIen 


Gorliam  Controversy.  This  arose 
out  of  the  refusal  (1848)  of  the  bishop 
of  Bxeter  to  institute  the  Bev.  Corne- 
lius Ck>rham  to  the  vicarage  of  Bramp- 
ford  Spefce,  "  because  he  held  un- 
sound views  on  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tism/* After  two  years'  controversy, 
the  Privy  Council  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Gorham  on  the  ground  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  points  left  open 
were  always  thought  consistent  with 
subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  that 
opinions  similar  to  those  of  Gorham 
had  been  held  by  many  eminent  pre- 
lates and  divines. 

Goriofe.  In  Arthurian  legend,  Duke 
ol  Cornwall  and  husband  of  Igraine 
(a.*.)-  On  the  night  that  he  was  slain, 
thrcragh  the  enchantments  of  Merlin, 
Uther  Pendragon  came  to  Igraine  in 
the  likeness  of  Gorlois  and  made  her 
the  mother  of  King  Arthur.  Before 
the  child  was  born  Uther  Pendragon 
married  her. 

Gorramooloch.  A  mysterious  sea- 
monster,  well  known  to  the  coast 
dwellers  of  Connemara,  Mayo,  and 
Donegal.  Whether  it  is  mammal, 
reptile,  or  fish  is  not  known,  but  it  has 
large  wing-like  fins,  and  is  said  to  leap 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet 
and  more  and  catch  the  sea-birds  on 
which  it  feeds. 

GospeL  A  panacea;  a  scheme  to 
bring  about  some  promised  reform  ;  a 
bean  ideaL  Of  course  the  theological 
word  is  ti*e  AJB.  poefepelZ,  i.e.  "  good 
tidings/'  a  translation  of  the  Or. 
wcenfdior^  the  good  story. 

Jfe  OatnMfefe  gwpeS  fc  the  very  thing  for  the  tna- 
attbtt  p*ri«f  firoon  s<xd*l  h*»tb«idom  to  aocdal  Obdk. 
««*y.—  JT*w*wttt  Omtwy  (March,  1891,  p.  380), 

Gospel  according  to  .  .  .  The  chief 
t^&ffhfng  of  [so-aEtd-eo].  "  The  Gospel 
aeaosc&Bg  to  Mammon  "  is  the  Trying 
aad  ooiiecting  of  money.  "  The  Gos- 
pel accoarding  to  Sir  Pertinax  Mac 
Sycophani,'*  is  bowing  and  cringing 
to  those  who  are  in.a  position  to  lend 
you  a  helping  hand* 

Fke  <3fcif**V  Wertfk.  The  hypoth- 
esis that  wealth  is  the  great  end  and 
am  of  manw  the  one  thing  needful. 

The  €»Mpd  «C  W«ith  advocates  teartt«  tree  DM  open- 
tlon  «|  Jaws  of  aecmatdaao^-Oomyfe  .- 


Gospeller.  The  priest  who  reads  the 
Gospel  in  the  Occoiinunion  Service; 
also  a  follower  of  Wyclit  caBed  tike 
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Gossamer 


Gourd 


**  Gospel  Doctor  "  ;  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  the  New  Testament  has  in 
part,  at  least,  superseded  the  Old. 

Hat  Gospellers.  A  nickname  applied 
to  the  Puritans  after  the  Restoration. 

Gossamer.  According  to  legend, 
this  delicate  thread  is  the  ravelling  of 
the  Virgin  Mary's  winding-sheet, 
which  fell  to  earth  on  her  ascension  to 
heaven.  It  is  said  to  be  Go&s  seam, 
i.$.  God's  thread.  Actually,  the  name 
is  from  M.E.  gossomer,  literally  goose- 
summer,  or  St.  Martin's  summer  (early 
November),  when  geese  are  eaten  and 
gossamer  is  prevalent. 

Gossip.  A  tattler  ;  a  sponsor  at 
baptism,  a  corruption  of  God-sibb,  a 
kinsman  in  the  Lord.  (A.S.  sibb,  re- 
lationship, whence  sibman,  kinsman  ; 
he  ^8  our  sib,  is  still  used.) 

Here,  Andrew,  carry  this  to  nay  gossip,  Jolly  father 
Boniface,  the  monk  of  St.  Martin's.—  5  w«  .  Quentin 
Dvnoard 

"Ite  ttot  »  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips  [sponsors  for 
her  child],  yet  'tte  a  maid,  for  ah*  le  her  master's  servant 
serves  for  wages.—  £ftfl*e*pao«  Two  Gtntleme*.  of 


Gotch.  A  large  stone  jug  with  a 
handle  (Norfolk).  Fetch  ihe  gotch,  raor 
—  i^.  fetch  the  great  water-jug,  lassie. 

A  ff  otdi  ol  milk  r  ve  b««n  to  filL 

Bloon&ttd  :  RtrJwd  and  KaU. 

Goth.  One  of  an  ancient  tribe  of 
Teutons  which  swept  down  upon  and 
devastated  large  portions  of  southern 
Europe  in  the  3rd  to  5th  centuries, 
establishing  kingdoms  in  Italy,  south- 
ern France,  and  Spain.  They  were 
looked  on  by  the  civilized  Romans  as 
merely  destroying  barbarians  ;  hence 
the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  any 
rude,  uncultured,  destructive  people. 

Tbe  Goths  were  divided  by  the  Dnieper  into  East 
Qotits  (Ostrogoths),  and  West  Goth*  (Visigoths),  and 
were  the  most  cultured  of  the  German  peoples.  —  Sarinff- 
Qom.  Story  tf  tormany,  P  37 

The  last  of  the  Goths.  See  RODER- 
ICK. 

Gotham.  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  — 
loots,  wiseacres.  The  village  of  Go- 
tham, in  Nottinghamshire,  was  for 
centuries  proverbial  for  the  folly  of 
Has  inhabitants,  and  many  tales  have 
been  fathered  on  them,  one  of  which 
Is  their  joining  hands  round  a  thorn- 
bosh  to  skat  in  a  cuckoo.  Cp.  COGGE- 


It  is  said  that  "King  John  intended 
to  make  a  progress  through  this  town 
with  the  view  of  purchasing  a  castle 
and  grounds.  The  townsmen  had  no 
desire  to  be  saddled  with  this  ex- 
pease,  and  therefore  when  the  royal 
messertgers  appeared,  wherever  they 
went  they  saw^the  people  occupied  in 
sopie  idiotic  pursuit.  The  king  being 
told  of  it,  abandoned  bis  intention. 
a&d  tke,"wise  men"  of  the  village 


cunningly  remarked,  **  We  ween  there 
are  more  fools  pass  through  Gotham 
than  remain  in  it." 

A  cgllection  of  popular  tales  of  stu- 
pidity was  published  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  as  Merie  Tales  of  the 
Mad  Men  of  Ctotam,  gathered  to- 
*  B.  of  Phis&ti  Doctour. 


tiether  by  A*  B.   of  P 

This  "  A.  B."  has  been  supposed  to  be 

Andrew  Boorde  (d.  1549). 

N.B.  Most  nations  have  fixed  upon 
some  locality  as  their  limbus  of  fools  ; 
thus  we  have  Phrygia  as  the  fools' 
home  of  Asia  Minor,  Abde'ra  of  the 
Thracians,  Boeo'tia  of  the  Greeks, 
Nazareth  of  the  ancient  Jews,  Swabia 
of  the  modern  Germans,  and  so  on. 

Gothamites.  American  cockneys. 
New  York  is  satirically  called  Gotham. 

Soch  things  as  wcmld  strike  .  .  .  a  stranger  in  otxr 
beloved  Gotham,  and  places  to  which  our  regular  Goth- 
amttes  are  wont  to  repair.—  Fraftr't  Magazin*.  Skttthtt 


Gothic  Architecture.  A  style  preva- 
lent in  Western  Europe  from  the  12th 
to  the  16th  centuries,  characterized  by 
the  pointed  arch,  clustered  columns, 
etc.  The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Goths,  but  was  bestowed  in  con- 
tempt by  the  architects  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  on  mediaeval  architecture, 
which  they  termed  clumsy,  fit  only  for 
barbarians  or  Goths* 

St.  Lords  .  .  .bunt  the  Ste,  ChapeUe  of  Paris,  .  . 
the  Ettoet  precious  piece  of  Gothic  In  Northern  Europe.— 
Butktot  ffof$  Clavt&ra  voL  L 

Gouk  or  Gowk.  The  cuckoo  (from 
Icel.  gaufar}  ;  hence,  a  fool,  a  simple- 
ton. 

Hunting  ike  gowk  is  making  one  an 
April  fool.  See  APRIL. 

A  gowk  storm  is  a  storm  consisting 
of  several  days  of  tempestuous  weather, 
believed  by  the  peasantry  to  take 
place  periodically  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  at  the  time  that  the  gowk  or 
cuckoo  visits  this  country ;  it  is  also, 
curiously  enough,  a  storm  that  is  short 
and  sharp,  a  "  storm  in  a  tea-cup.'* 

That  being  done,  he  hoped  that  this  was  tot  a.  gowk- 
stonru— SirS  Mackenzie  .tf «mo*?,  p*  70 

Gourd.  "  Doctored  "  dice  with  a 
secret  cavity 'were  called  gourds.  See 

FULHAMS* 

Jonah's  gourd.  This  plant  (see 
Jonah  iv,  6-10),  the  Heb.  fci&aytfn,  was 
probably  the  Palma  Ohristi,  called  in 
Egypt  Mki.  Niebuhr  speaks  of  a 
specimen  which  he  himself  saw  near  a 
rivulet,  which  in  October  "  rose  eight 
feet  in  five  months*  time."  And  Volney 
says,  "  Wherever  plants  have  water 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is  pro- 
digious. In  Cairo,"  he  adds,  "  there 
is  a  species  of  gourd  which  in-  twenty- 
four  hours  will  send  out  shoots  four 
inches  long."  (Travel,  vol.  i,  p.  73U) 
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Gourmand 


Grace 


^v^«^«l  and  Gourmet  (Fr.).  The 
Gourmand  to  one  whose  chief  pleasure 
Is  eating  ;  but  *  gourmet  is  a  eonnois- 
wmr  of  food  and  wines.  The  gourmand 
regards  quantity  more  than  quality, 
the  gourmet  quality  more  than  quan- 
tity. 8*e  AFICIUS. 


"  O  Phi- 

loieaoe,  Philoxenoe,  wby  were  you 
not  Prometheus  ?  "  Prometheus  was 
the  mythological  creator  of  man,  and 
Philoxenofi  was  a  great  epicure,  whose 
great  *&d  constant  wish  was  to  have 
the  neck  of  a  crane,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  taste  of  his  food  longer  be- 
for*  It  was  swallowed  into  his  stomach. 
{Aristotle:  Ethics,  Hi,  10.) 

Gotit.  The  disease  is  so  called  from 
the  FT.  gouge,  a  drop,  because  it  was 
once  thought  to  proceed  from  a  "  drop 
of  acrid  matter  in  tt*  joints," 


de  Sang.  The  Adonis  flower 
or  pheasant's  «y*,  said  to  be  stained 
by  the  blood  of  Adonis,  who  was  gored 
by  a  boar. 


GOTOB.  Si,  Gta**t'«  BeQ  See  INCH- 
CAPE. 

Gawan.  A  Scotch  wor  for  various 
field  flowers,  especially  £b«  common 
daisy,  sometimes  called  the  evx-$owan, 
apparently  from  fcbe  ewe,  as  being  fre- 
quent in  pastures  fed  on  by  sheep* 

B*M*  Ml  wMtaT  tor*  «t«T,  lai^h  to  a*k  the  ptoki 


Ctowfc. 
Gown. 


S*e  GOUK. 

Gk>«m  on<2  iovm  rote.     In 
town*,  a  scrimmage  be- 
tween the  sfcod<mta  of  different  col- 
legee  aad  th*  townsmen.    These  fends 
feaci  M  kMt  to  tike  rei£B  of  King 


lor  Beading,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with 
tlfeo  na*n  of  tb«  feown. 


so   called 
an  academical  gown* 


To  clutch  or  seize.  I  grabbed 
V;  JU  grabbed  *&*,  i.e.  the  bailiff 
oaragfct  film. 

Ztmd  grabber.  A  common  expres- 
sion in  Irdajad  dwng  the  last  two 
decades  of  Ube  19th  c«ntury,  to  signify 
on*  who  takes  the  farm  or  land  of  an 
evicted  tenant,  Tfee  oowesponding 
phrwe  in  tike  18th  century  was  Land 
Ptirato. 


Grace.  A  courtesy-title  used  in  ad- 
dressing or  speaking  of  dukes,  duch- 
esses, and  archbishops.  "  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire/'  "  My  Lord 
Archbishop,  may  it  please  Your 
Grace,'*  etc, 

Act  of  grace.  A  pardon  :  a  general 
pardon  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
especially  that  of  1690,  when  William 
III  pardoned  political  offenders,  and 
that  of  1784,  when  the  estates  for- 
feited for  high  treason  in  connexion 
with  "  the  '45  "  were  restored. 

Grace  before  (or  after)  meat.  A  short 
prayer  asking  a  blessingpn,  or  giving 
thanks  for,  one's  food.  Here  the  word 
(which  used  to  be  plural)  is  a  relic  of 
the  old  phrase  to  do  graces  or  to  give 
graces,  meaning  to  render  thanks  (Fr. 
ren&re  graces,  Lett,  gratias  agere},  as  in 
Chaucer's 

Ttey  wcaraa  right  glad  «ad  joyeful,  and  aoswerafen  ftd 
m*k*ly  *ad  beofendy  yeWinge  graces  and  thanktafea  to 
hir  lord  MeUbee.— Tab  of  Mdibnu,  {71. 

Orace  card  or  Grace's  card.  The  six 
of  hearts  is  so  called  in  Kilkenny.  At 
the  Revolution  in  1688,  one  of  the 
family  of  Grace,  of  Courtstown,  in 
Ireland,  equipped  at  his  own  expense 
a  regiment  of  foot  and  troop  of  horse, 
in  the  service  of  King  James.  William 
of  Orange  promised  him  high  honours 
if  he  would  join  the  new  party,  but  the 
indignant  baron  wrote  on  a  card, 
*'  Tell  your  master  I  despise  his  offer." 
The  card  was  the  six  of  hearts,  and 
hence  the  name. 

Orace  cup.    See  LOVING  CUP. 

Grace  Days,  or  Days  of  Grace.  The 
three  days  over  and  above  the  time 
stated  in  a  commercial  bill.  Thus,  if 
a  bill  is  drawn  on  June  20th,  and  is  pay- 
able in  one  month,  it  is  due  on  July 
20th,  but  three  "  days  of  grace  "  are 
added,  bringing  the  date  to  July  23rd. 

The  three  Graces.  In  classical  myth- 
ology, the  goddesses  who  bestowed 
beauty  and  charm  and  were  them- 
selves the  embodiment  of  both.  They 
were  the  sisters  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and 
Euphroeyne. 

They  are  the  cb&eht«ra  of  sfcy-roHag  Joro, 
Bfrlte  begot  of  t*ire  Bwyaomq,       .   . 
0&»  fir*  c?f3Mnn  histrt  mykte  Bnpfcroayne, 
2*«rt  fcdre  Agbi^ l£t  TbaHa  merry , 
Swwte  Qod&MMB  afi  *hr0e,  wMctt  me  in  mirth  do  c&eny 
8p**Mr,  JVwrfc  QUMM,  VI,  x,  32 

Andrea  Appiani  (1754-1817),  the 
Italian  fresco  artist,  was  known  as  the 
Pafater  of  ike  Graces. 

Time  of  grace.  See  SPOKTINQ 
SEASONS.  •• 

To  get  into  one's  good  graces.  To 
insijiuate  oneself  into  the  favour  of. 

sr  ooottaned  fo  get  toto  the  good  grmces  of  tbe 
idov.— ZW«fc««  •  Piabrfct,  ciu  ol  v. 

With  a  good  grace.  Willingly  j  with- 
out hesitation. 

Year  of  Grace.     The  year  of  ow 


Gracechurch 


Grail 


Lord,  Anno  Domini.  In  University 
language  it  is  the  year  allowed  to  a 
Fellow  who  has  been  given  a  College 
living,  at  the  end  of  which  he  must 
resign  either  his  fellowship  or  the 
living. 

Gracechurch  Street  (London).  The 
earliest  known  form  in  which  the  name 
occurs  (1284)  is  Garscherche&irate  ;  the 
Gars  IB  A.S.  gaers,  grass,  hay,  herb,  and 
the  name  denotes  the  street  of  the 
church  built  by  the  hay  or  herb 
market.  Stow  speaks  of  a  herb  market 
in  this  locality.  Cp.  FENCHUBCH. 

Graceless  or  Godless  Florin.  The 
first  issue  of  the  English  florin  (1849), 
called  "  Graceless  **  because  the  letters 
D.G.  ("by  God's  grace ")  were 
omitted,  and  "  Godless  "  because  of 
the  omission  of  F.D.  ("  Defender  of 
the  Faith  "). 

It  happened  that  Richard  Lalor 
Shell,  the  master  of  the  Mint  at  the 
time,  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  suspicion 
was  aroused  that  the  omission  was 
made  on  religious  grounds.  The 
florins  were  called  in  and  re-cast,  and 
Mr.  Sheil  left  the  Mint  the  following 
year. 

Graclo'so.  The  interlocutor  in  the 
Spanish  drame  romantique.  He  thrusts 
himself  forward  on  all  occasions,  ever 
and  anon  directing  his  gibes  to  the 
audience. 

Gradanaites.  Another  name  for  the 
Barsanians  (q.v.). 

Gradely.  A  north  of  England  term 
meaning  thoroughly;  regularly;  as 
Behave  yourself  gradely.  A  gradely 
fine  day.  The  word  is  from  Scand. 
gratfh,  ready,  prompt. 

Sumny'n  tettte  Mm  galddy  —  Jf w  H  Svrrutt :  TJuxt 
Ian  o'  Lovri*'t>  ctu  iL 

Grad 'grind,  Thomas.  A  character  in 
Dickens*s  Sard  Times,  typical  of  a 
man  who  measures  everything  with 
role  and  compass,  allows  nothing  for 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
deals  with  men  and  women  as  a 
xnat&ematician  with  His  figures.  He 
shows  that  summum  jus  is  suprema 
injuria. 

Gradual.  An  antiphon  sung  be- 
tween the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  as 
the  deacon  ascends  the  steps  (late  Lat. 
graduates}  of  the  altar.  Also,  a  book 
containing  the  musical  portions  o!  the 
service  at  mass — the  gradiials,  m- 
Irotfe,  kyries,  gloria  tn  excetsis^  credo. 
etc. 

The  Gradual  Psalms.  Pa.  cxx  to 
cxxxrv  inclusive  ;  probably  so  called 
because  iitey  were  sung  when  the 
ascent  to  the  inner  court  was  made  by 
the  priests.  In  our  Authorized  Ver- 


; they  are  called  Songs  of  Degrees, 
and  in  the  Revised  Version  Songs  oj 
Ascents.  Cp.  HAJLLEL. 

Graemes,  The.  A  clan  of  freebooters 
who  inhabited  the  Debatable  Land 
(g.t;.),  and  were  transported  to  Ireland 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

Grahame's  Dyke.  A  popular  name 
for  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  wall 
between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
the  Wall  of  Antoninus, 

Tfato  w*H  defended th*B*H«»  toe m time  buttfceScoU 
and  Ffc*s  uaembfed  tbem^Irw  in  grot  nttmben  «nd 
climbed  over  It  A  man  named  Grmiutme  U  Mid 

to  h&re  been  tiw  first  soldier  who  got  or«r,  *ad  UM 
common  people  still  call  the  remains;  of  the  wall  "  Gm- 
hwne'a  Dike  "—Scott  TaUt  cf  a  Grmdjathtr. 

Graias,    See  PHOBCOS. 

Grail,  the  Holy.  The  cup  or  chalice 
traditionally  used  by  Chnst  at  the 
Last  Supper,  and  the  centre  round 
which  a  huge  corpus  of  mediaeval 
legend,  romance,  and  'allegory  re- 
volves. 

According  to  one  account,  Joseph 
of  Arimath&a  preserved  the  Grail,  and 
received  into  it  some  of  the  blood  of 
the  Saviour  at  the  Crucifixion.  He 
brought  it  to  England,  but  it  dis- 
appeared. According  to  others,  it 
was  brought  by  angels  from  heaven 
and  entrusted  to  a  body  of  knights 
who  guarded  it  on  top  of  a  mountain, 
and  when  approached  by  anyone  of 
not  perfect  purity  it  disappeared  from 
sight,  and  its  quest  became  the  source 
of  most  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  But  see 
also  PERCEFOREST. 

The  mass  of  literature  concerning 
the  Grail  cycle,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  is  enormous;  the  chief 
sources  of  the  principal  grou_ 
legends  are — the  Peredur  (Tft 
given  in  the  Jfo&mogrton),  which  is  the 
most  archaic  form  of  the  Quest  story  ; 
Wolfram's  Parzifal  (about  1210),  the 
best  example  of  the  story  as  trains- 
formed  by  ecclesiastical  influence; 
the  ISfch  century  French  P&rcwal  le 
GaUois  (founded  on  earlier  Fmglish  and 
Celtic  legends  which  had  no  connexion 
'with  idie  Grail),  showing  Percivai  In 
his  later  role  as  an  ascetic  hero  (trans- 
lated by  3>p.  Sebastian  Evans,  188$, 
*&  The  High  History  of  the  Hdy  Grati); 
and  the  <  u£te  du  St.  Graal,  which,  in 
its  English  dress,  forms  Bks.  13-18  ol 
Malory's  Morte  d* Arthur.  See  FJBHBB- 
KAJN,  KJKG  ;  GAXAHAD  ;  PERCEVAL* 

It  was  the  French  poet,  Robert  I* 
Boron  (3.  about  1215),  who,  in  his 
Joseph  tfAnmatkie  or  Le  SaM  Gtv&L, 
first  definitely  attached  t&e  history  of, 
tfce  Grail  to  the  ArthTurian  ^ycle. 

The  framework  of  Texuaysosa'a  Hote 
Grail  (1860,  IfyUs  t*f  toe  —  '  ^ 


Grain 


Grangerize 


which  the  poti  «*pr0wed  his  "  strong 
feeling  w  io  the  Reality  of  the  Un- 
— •  ^ 


U  Uken  from  Malory- 

A    foot*    %n    grain. 
thoroughgoing   knave,   a    knave 


A 
all 


Uwfoui^-—^ 

through.  An  old  phrase  which  comes 
from  dyeing.  The  brilliant  crimson 
dye  obtained  from  th«  kermee  and 
cochineal  insect*  used  to  be  thought 
to  come  from  sotae  seed,  or  grain  ;  it 
was  of  *  T«ry  durable  ana  lasting 
nature,  dyed  the  thing  completely 
and  finally,  throogh  and  through. 
Hence  also  th*  word  enffratned,  as 
In  4t  an  engrained  (».*.  ineradicable) 
habit." 

***  SSST**"*''  wSiff0*'  TWli<a  -u*11 

gy  •>*•-.•  jPniliplMiili»(  M*. 

To  0>  againtt  tJW  ^min.  Against 
one's  inclination.  Th«  allusion  is  to 
wood,  which  cannot  be  easily  planed 
th*  wrong  way  of  the  grain. 


i&i 
i  of  *o&    8e*  SALT. 

C^nuDEMrey.  Thank  yon  mnch ;  from 
O.Pr.  fimsnf,  §fsai>  KMJX*,  reward,  the 
full  meaning  cf  the  exdJtmatson  being 
"May  Goa  reward  you  greatly/* 
When  Gobbo  say»  to  Basaazuo,  "  God 
tOsss  yotir  wowhip!"  tie  replies, 
jrcy.  Wwidci  thoa  aught 
»?^  (JT^rdbttid  <|/  F****,  ii, 


tiiat  Tiberiufl  was 
rebuked  by  a  grarnmartan  for  some 
verbal  »lip,  ana  upon  a  oottrtier  re* 
that  if  t£e  word  wae  not 
rood  Latin  It  would  be  in  future,  now 
&at  it  iMfcd  reeerwed  imperial  recogni- 
he  w*e  r«,b«k*d  with  the  words 


non  pet*  (Cwsar,  yoo 
to  mm,  but  not 


Btt*  wtek  a  laier  ,  - 

*  X,  (SEbiad  into  a 
__________  »*  tie  Oooaoii  of  Oon- 

(1414),    a»    a*eh    limitation 
be  Ateltted  ;  be  replied,  Ego 


9U17TCI 

(I  am  the  Bom&n  Etn- 
and  am  above  graxwaaar  1). 

o/  <?rom«ar-    So  Pope, 
i  ffli,  149),  «01*d 


who,  i* 

mm    ratproTDied    Otaek 

friend,  Gay. 


Grammarians.  Prince  of  Gram- 
marians, Apollo'nius  of  Alexandria 
(2nd  csnt,  B.o.)»  so  called  by  Priscian. 

Grand,  Le. 

Le  Grand  B&tard.  Antoine  dc 
BottTgospie  (d.  1504),  a  natural  son  of 
Philip  the  Good,  famous  for  his  deeds 
of  prowess, 

L*  Grand  GarneiUe.  Pierre  OorneiHe, 
the  French  dramatist  (1600-34). 

Le  Qrand  Davph'm.  Louis,  son  of 
Louis  XIV  (1661-1711). 

La  Grand  Mademoiselle.  The  Duch- 
esee  de  Montpensier  (1627-93),  daugh- 
ter of  Gaston,  Due  61  Orleans,  and 
cousin  of  Louis  XIV. 

Le  Qrand  Monamie.  Louis  XIV, 
King  of  France  (1638,  1643-1715). 

Le  Qrand  Pan.  Voltaire  (1694- 
1778). 

Monsieur  U  Grand.  The  Grand 
Equerry  of  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  ±IV,  etc. 

Grand  Alliance.  Signed  May  12th, 
1689,  between  Germany  and  the  States 
General,  subsequently  also  by  England, 
Spain  and  Savoy,  to  prevent  the 
union  of  France  and  Spain. 

Grand  Guignol.    See  GUIGNOI*. 
Grand  Lama,    See 


Grandee.  In  Spain,  a  nobleman  of 
tl>e  nighest  rank,  who  has  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining  covered  in  the  king*s 
presence. 

Grandlson  Cromwell.  The  nickname 
given  bj  Mirabeau  to  Lafayette  (1757- 
1834K  implying  that  he  had.  *Mi  the 
ambition  of  a  Cromwell,  but  wanted 
to  appear  before  men  as  a  Sir  Charles 
GranolsoTk  —  Bichardson's  hero,  the 
union  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman, 
ealtod  by  Scott  "  the  faultless  monster 
that  the  world  ne'er  saw.*' 

Grange.  Properly  the  granum  (gra- 
nary) or  farm  of  a  monastery,  where 
the  corn  was  kept  in  store.  In,  Lin- 
coinsMre  and  the  northern  counties 
the  name  is  applied  to  any  lone  farm, 
and  houses  attached  to  monasteries 
where  rent  was  paid  in  grain  were  also 
called  granges. 

Tfll  tikon  refera,  the  Coort  I  wffl  exctumge 
po«r  o 


poem,  Mariana,  vraa 
the  line  in  Shakespeare's 
Measure  (ih,  J  .)  :  — 


JVoHatM. 

a  book  I  to  supplement  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  illustrations,  portraits,  aoto- 
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Grangousier 


Grattan's  ParKamer 


graph  letters,  caricatures,  prints, 
broadsheets,  biographical  sketches, 
anecdotes,  scandals,  press  notices, 
parallel  passages,  and  any  other  sort 
of  matter  directly  or  indirectly  bearing 
on  the  subject.  So  called  from  James 
Granger  (1723-76)  who,  in  1769,  started 
the  craze  by  publishing  a  "  Biograph- 
ical History  of  England  "  with  blank 
pages  for  the  insertion  of  extra  illus- 
trations, etc* 

Grangousier.  In  Rabelais'  satire, 
Oargantua  and  Pantagruel*  a  king  of 
Uto'pia,  who  married,  in  "  the  vigour 
of  his  old  age,"  Gargamelle,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  Parpaillons,  and 
became  the  father  of  Gargantua  (<?.*). 
Some  say  he  is  meant  for  Louis  ill, 
but  Motteux  thinks  the  "  academy 
figure  "  of  this  old  Priam  was  John 
d'AIbret,  King  of  Navarre, 

Grani.  In  old  Norse  hero  legends 
was  the  grey  charger  of  Siegfried 
(Sigurd),  whose  swiftness  exceeded 
that  of  the  winds.  Gunnar  borrowed 
him  from  Siegfried  and  fruitlessly  at- 
tempted to  ride  him  through  the 
flames  to  rescue  Brunhild,  but  as  soon 
as  Siegfried  himself  mounted  Gram 
recognized  his  master's  spur  and 
dashed  through  the  fire. 

Granite  City,  The.    Aberdeen. 

Granite  Redoubt.  The  grenadiers 
of  ,the  Consular  Guard  were  so  called 
at  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800,  be- 
cause  when  the  French  had  given  way 
they  formed  into  a  square,  stood  like 
stone  against  the  Austriana,  and 
stopped  all  farther  advance. 

Granite  State,  Hie.  New  Hamp- 
shire is  so  called,  because  the  moun- 
tainous parts  are  chiefly  granite* 

Grantorto  (great  wrong).  In  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Qu&me  (V,  xi,  xii)  a  giant 
who  withheld  the  inheritance  of 
Ire'na  (Ireland).  He  typifies  Spain  as 
the  instigator  of  rebellion,  and  was 
slain  by  Sir  Art'egal. 

Grapes.  The  grapes  are  sour.  You 
disparage  it  because  it  is  beyond  your 
reach.  The  allusion  is  to  .aSsop's  well 
known  fable  of  the  fox,  which  tried  in 
vain  to  get  at  some  grapes,  but  when 
he  found  they  were  beyond  his  reach 
away  saying,  **  I*  see  they  are 


'****'  1 


Another  name  for 
(dextrose),  &  fermentable 
sugar,  less  sweet  than  cane-engar ,  and 
obtained  from  dried  gr*p«s  arid  other 
fruits  as  well  as  beu>g  made  chem- 


ically.   It  is  used  in  the  manufactui 
of  jams,  beer,  etc. 

Grass.  Gone  to  grate.  Dead.  .Tl 
allusion  is  to  the  grass  which  grov 
over  the  dead.  To  be  knocked  dow 
in  a  pugilistic  encounter  is  to  "  go  1 
grass  "  ;  to  have  the  sack  is  also  1 

go  to  grass,1*  the  allusion  being  to 
horse  which  is  sent  to  grass  when  tu 
fit  for  work. 

Not  to  let  the  grass  grout  under  one 
feet.  To  be  very  active  and  energeti 

Captata  Cwttle  b*W  <*  at  &  grtrt.  p*0e,  and  altowwl 
prate  to  crow  Trader  hi*  feet  •— JMefamt  Itcmtt0  <m4  8t 

A  grass  hand  is  a  compositor  wi 
fills  &  temporary  vacancy  ;    hence 
grass,  to  take  only  temporary  jobs  i 
a  compositor. 

Grass  toidotc.  Formerly,  an  uj 
married  woman  who  has  had  a  chile) 
but  now,  a  wife  temporarily  parU 
from  her  husband ;  also,  by  extei 
sion,  a  divorced  woman. 

The  word  has  nothing  to  do  wii 
grace  widow  <a  widow  by  courtesy 
and  the  modern  use  seems  to  bai 
originated  fttTwng  Anglo-Indians  aboi 
the    middle    of    last   century,    fro 
the   practice  of  European   husban< 
sending  their  wives,  during  the  b 
season,  to  the  hills — where  grass 
plentiful— while  they  worked  in  tl 
sweltering    plains    below.      Anoth 
suggestion  is  that  the  phrase  arose 
America^  during  the  gold  mania 
California,     A  man  would  not  unfi 
quently  put  his  wife  and  children 
board  with  some  family  while  he  we 
to   the    "diggins."      This   he    call< 
"putting  his  wife  to  grass,"  as  a  nor 
is  put  to  grass  when  not  wanted 
unfit  for  work* 

Grasshopper,  as  the  sign  of  a  groct 
is  the  crest  of  Sir  Thomas  Greshai 
the  merchant  grocer.  t  The  Boy 
Exchange,  founded  by  him,  used  to 
profusely  decorated  with  grasshopper 
and  the  brass  one  on  the  eastern  ps 
of  the  present  building  escaped  t 
fires  of  1666  and  1838. 

Tbere  is  a  tale  that  Sir  Thomas  w 
a  foundling,  and  that  a  woman,  2 
tracted  by  the  chirping  of  a  graj 
hopper,  discovered  the  outcast  aj 
brought  him  up.  Except  as  a  ta 
this  solution  of  the  combination 
worthless.  Ores  =  grass  (A.&.  gr& 
and  no  doubt  grasshopper  is  , 
heraldic  rebus  on  the  name. 

©rattan's    Parliament.      The    Ik 
Irish      Parliament      established 
Dublin  in  1782,    when    Grafcfcari   c 
tained  the  repeal  of  Po 
(q.v.).     It  lasted  till  the 
force  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
1st,  1S01. 


Grave 


Great  Go 


Grave.  Solemn,  sedate,  and  serious 
in  look  and  manner.  This  is  Lat. 
ffravis,  heavy,  grave  ;  but  "  grave,"  a 
place  of  interment,  IB  A.S.  grcsf,  a  pit ; 
graf-m,  to  dig. 

Clot*  09  tk*  crow.  Very  secret  in- 
deed. 

It's  enouffk  to  make  him  turn  in  Ms 
irovtf.  Said  when  something  happens 
to  which  the  deceased  person  referred 
to  would  very  strongly  object. 

8&maon«  iff  waUrine  over  my  ffravt. 
An  exclamation  made  when  one  is 
#ei*ed  with  an  tn voluntary  convulsive 
shuddering* 

T0  carry  away  th»  meat  from  tk* 
ffntrx.  See  MRAT. 

With  on*  fooi  in  tkf  £raw.  At  the 
very  verge  of  death.  The  expression 
was  used  by  Julian,  who  aaid  he  would 
**  leant  something  even  if  he  had  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  The  parallel  Greek 
phrase  Is,  *rWiih  one  foot  in  the  ferry- 
tKMi,"  meaning  Charon's. 

Gravelled.  Pm  rmdarly  graveled. 
NonpluB»ed,  like  a  ship  run  aground 
and  unable  to  move. 


Gray.    £** 

Gray's  Ina  (London)  was  tike  inn  or 
mansion  of  the  Lords  de  Grey  k  and  the 
property  beloctged  to  them  from  at 
feast  as  early  as  1907  to  1505.  It  was 
1*4  to  aiodente  of  law  in  the  14th  een- 
toy,  and  te  still  one  of  the  four  Inns 
of  Court  (<?.r.)- 

(Crease.  Sang  for  money,  especi- 
ally tin*  given  as  a  bribe ;  "  patm- 
ott" 


A  JtaH  */  ft****.    £ta*  HABT. 

$r«ft«0d  W0JMmn0.    Very  quick 

In  America  the  faster  cocp 
owxl  to  be  caJJed 


exprrflBftS,"  and  when  they  wanted  to 
go  further  in  describing  them  they  said 
tbtv  w«*  "  ^r*tt*xi  l%htniog/J 


T* 


To  give 


-       ,  To   make 

ifetapp  run  mcwx4lil7y  paas  off  without 
a  Itfiefe ;  usually  by  the  application  of 
a  IltO©  **  grqaoe,"  C«.  money. 

American  name  fora 
American, 


AIJOWO  IB.  Ktof  oJ  JUtafiu  ud  Leon     (848.  866* 

913.) 

AWWD.  of  BogtawL    (849,871-901) 
(H  RtKL,  Btabop  of  acmre'*.    (4th  cent.} 
CAWUTB,  <K  BngUnd  and  Dcnmnrk.    (9&C,  1014-1035  ) 
Cuwm  in,  o<  PoUad     (ISM,  1333-1370  ) 
ffrfT-rrat.  Ebtf  of  tlM  FnuiJo  *nd  Emperor  of  tbe 

E««MUH>  eaOadCAariMMfi*«'    (742,764-814.) 
C&utLM  IJL  Duke  erf  LoRfttoe.    (1843-1608  ) 
CtauxuM  ajacisuML  I,  Duke  of  Savoy.    (1&63-16&0  > 
CLOTH,  Kk«  of  ti*  Franks.    (466-511) 
COJTB*.    «M  Louis  n,  Mow 

Oorsn.STBr»  I,  Bmtxror  «C  Borne.    (272,306-337) 
Cf»«r«,  flovadar  trfthe  Benfaa  Empire     (4  B  c  529  ) 
DAmrcm  King  of  Pent*.    (A  B.C  485  ) 
DODOLVUI  (ArcMi*!*,  0*  ffrtal  £ari  of  Anw,  *&>  called 

5-0-0*  a*  {«  ».}}. 
FsapttAW  I,  of  Ca*tO«  and  Leon     (Beignod  1034- 

10W) 
Fuovaicx  WjtLiiuc,  Elector  of  Brandenbtfig,  mr» 

MiMd  TA*  Gr*oi  ««dor     (1620-1688  ) 
FMinucTn,  ofPraaiL    (1712,1740-1786) 
0«co«T  I.  Pop*.    (544,590-604.) 
OvK^vtm  ADOumn,  of  Sweden.    (1594,  1611-1683.) 
Enm  IV,  of  Frazwe.    (1553,  1589-1610  ) 
HX*OD  I,  King  erf  Jod*a-    (B  c  73-3  ) 
Joint  I,  of  Fortogal.    (1W7,  1386-1438  ) 
Jmraruy  I,  Kmperor  of  tl»  East.    (483,527-565) 
L»I.  Pop*.     (440-461) 
Lao  I,  Bmtxffoc  of  the  BM      (457*474.) 
L»OPOLI>  I,  of  Germany     (1640-1  <05  ) 
L»WHI  I,  <rf  Hmcary.    (1326,13412-1383) 
LOCK  3X  ran  Bouuftoar,  Prince  of  Condi,  Doe  d'Bag* 

hkat  (19S1-1«8«),  always  known  ai  ^*»  ffr#of  ComU 
Lo«»  XIV,  called  Z*  Oromf  Monaryvt.    a038,  1643- 

1714.) 

lO»QiorT  IL  Sultan  oi  tbe  TmtE.    (1480,1451-1481) 
KAXDQZJLUT,   Bake  of  Barari*,   victor   of   Prague 

Mmid,  fiist  Grand  Duke  of  TtMcaay. 
asi»,  1637-1674.) 


. 

a  and  Mbolar     (1428-1495.) 
HMtROfcA*  I,  Pop*  (wa*  Pope  from  858-867% 
Oraol,  BtaperoroltlwRotrtaii*.     (912,936-973) 
Pxm  I.  cl  B«wU.    (1672,  168&-1725  ) 
Pmua  HI,  of  Aragon.    (123$,  1276-1385.) 
SJJICHO  HI,  King  of  Navarre.    (About  965-1035  ) 
Eire*  m,  Kteff  of  Perta,   (£380) 
Brwuu  <6*»»mo),  the  ItaHan  geoeral.    (1369-1424) 
8aMonnna>  n,  King  of  Poland.    (1467,  1506-1548  ) 
TWCOl>o»l0,  Ei^  of  the  Ostrogoths.     (454,  475-526.) 
'«TOirBBiI>eror.    (346,378-395) 
YlsOOsn,  lord  of  Milan.     (1252,1295-1323.) 
E,  Grand  Dnk«  of  Eottia.    (973-1015) 
I,  of  Deaxoark.    (1131,  1157-1182.) 


Great  Bear,  Tbe.    See  BEAU. 

Great  BiWe,  The.  5«e  BIBLE,  THE 
ENGLISH. 

Great  Bullet-head.  George  Cadou- 
dal  (1771-1804),  leader  of  the  Chouan*, 
bom  at  Brech,  in  MorTrihan. 

Great  Captain,  See  CAJTTANO,  EL 
GBAN. 

Great  Cfcam  ol  Literature.  So 
Smollefcfc  calls  Dr.  Johnson  (1709-84). 

Great  Commoner,  The.  William 
Btfe  (1759-1806). 

Great  Dauphin,  The.    &&  GRAND. 

Great  Electof,  The.  Frederick 
William,  Sector  of  Brandenburg 
{1620,  1640-168S). 

C^eat  Go,  M  the  maversities,  a 
familiar  term  for  the  final  Ara.wfnn~ 
tion  for  the  B^l.  d^jree  ;  at  Oxford 
usually  aborted  to  Great*.  Cp.  JurrrtB 
Go. 

Saee  I  hare  be«tt  rta^ng  .  .  .  fi»  my  greats  1  hare 
book*.—  tfrowt  ^tfl«i  •  Tkt 


Great  Harry 


Greek  Church 


Great  Harry,  The.  A  man-of-war 
built  by  Henry  VII,  the  first  of  any 
size  constructed  in  England.  It  wag 
burnt  in  1553.  See  HENRY  GB&CE  DE 
BIEU. 

Great  Head.  Malcolm  III,  of  Scot- 
land ;  also  called  Canmpre,  which 
means  the  same  thing.  ( Reigned  1 057- 
1093.) 

Great  Mogul.  The  title  of  the  chief 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  (gyp.). 

Great  Scott  or  Scot !  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  wonder,  admiration, 
indignation,  etc.  It  seems  to  have 
originated  in  America  about  the  late 
'00's  of  last  century,  perhaps  in  mem- 
ory of  Gen.  Winfield  .Scott  (d.  1866), 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency in  1852,  perhaps  as  a  euphem- 
ism for  Great  God  (like  by  gosh  for  by 
God)  etc.),  the  initial  letter  of  the  Ger. 
Grit  being  changed  into  Se. 

In  England  the  expression  is  some- 
times humorously  extended  to  "  Great 
Scotland  Yard  I  " 

Great  Unknown,  The,  Sir  Walter 
Seott,  who  published  Waverley  (1814), 
and  the  subsequent  novels  as  **  by  the 
author  of  Waverley,"  anonymously. 
It  was  not  till  1827  that  he  admitted 
the  authorship,  though  it  was  pretty 
well  known. 

Great  Unwashed,  The.  The  artisan 
class.  Burke  first  used  the  compound, 
but  Sir  Walter  Scott  popularized  it. 

Grebensk!  Cossacks.  So  called  from 
the  word  greben  (a  comb).  This  title 
was  conferred  upon  them  by  Cwtr 
Ivan  I,  because,  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Tartars  ol  the  Caucasus, 
they  scaled  a  mountain  fortified  with 
sharp  spurs,  sloping  down  from  its 
summit,  and  projecting  horizontally, 
like  a  comb. 

Grecian.    See  BLUE-COAT  SCHOOL. 

Grecian  Bend,  The.  An  affectation 
in  walking  assumed  by  English  ladies 
in  1875.  The  silliness  spread  to 
America  and  other  countries  which 
affect  passing  oddities  of  fashion. 

Grecian  Colfee-fcouse,  in  Devereux 
Court,  the  oldest  in  London,  was 
originally  opened  by  Pasqua,  a  Greek 
slave,  brought  to  England  in  1652  by 
Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant. 
This  Greek  was  the  first  to  teach  the 
method  of  roasting  coffee  and  to  intro- 
duce the  drink  into  the  island* 

Grecian  Stairs.  A  corruption  of 
$e&WR$  stairs.  The  tford  grecings,  or 
greetings  (steps)  .survives  in  the  archi- 
tectural word  grew?  and  in  de-grees. 
There  is  RtiH  on  ibe  hill  at  Lincoln  a 


flight  of  stone  steps  called  *'  Grcctan 
stairs." 

And  wbum«  povd  earn  to  tfee  grew  it  btM  that  t*  ww 
boron  of  bnyhtia  tor  strength*  of  the  pcpfe  U  F  ,  aM 
when  h*  came  open  the  «Ulra,  BO  H  w*«,  that  b*  wa*  borne 
erf  the  «*8ere  for  UM  Ttofencn  erf  the  people)  —WytUf 
Tto  Drti,  j  Apo**  »l  (A**  xxt,  88)*^ 
Let  BM  speak  like  yow»d*  aad  lay  »  woUooe, 
Which  M  a  gitee  or  «t-p,  may  help  the**  torn* 
Into  your  faroiur  fttotopoKv    Otfelto,  i,  I, 

Greegrees.  The  name  given  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  to  amulets, 
charms,  fetishes,  etc. 

A   gree-gree  man.     One  who  sells 

these. 

Greek.    A  merry  Greek.    See  GBIG. 

AU  Greek  to  me.  Quite  unintelligi- 
ble ;  an  unknown  tongue  or  language. 
Casca  says,  "  For  mine  own  part,  it 
was  all  Greek  to  me."  (Shakespeare  : 
Julius  Ccesar,  i,  2.) 

Last  of  the  Greeks.  Philopce'men,  of 
Megalopolis,  whose  great  object  was 
to  infuse  into  the  Acheeans  a  military 
spirit,  and  establish  their  independ- 
ence (B.C.  252-183). 

To  play  the  Greek.  To  indulge  in 
one's  cups.  The  Greeks  have  always 
been  considered  a  luxurious  race,  fond 
of  creature  comforts.  Thus  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  against  "  Verres,"  says: 
"  Discum'fatur  ;  fit  sermo  inter  eos  et 
inwta'tiO)  ut  Grceco  mere  btbere't&r  : 
Jtospes  horta'twr,  poscunt  majo'ribue 
poe'ulis  ;  celebra'iur  omnium  sermo'ne 
Icefatiaque  contnv'ium."  The  law  in 
Greek  banquets  was  B  pithi  e  apithi 
(Quaff,  or  be  off  1)  (Cut  in,  or  cut  off  !). 
In  Tro&us  and  Cre&sida  (I,  ii)  Shake- 
speare makes  Pan'darus,  bantering 
Helen  for  her  love  to  Tro'ilus,  say,  **  I 
think  Helen  loves  him  better  than 
Paris  "  ;  to  which  Cressida,  whose  wit 
is  to  parry  and  pervert,  replies,  "  Then 
she's  a  merry  Greek  indeed,"  insinu- 
ating that  she  was  a  "  woman  of 
pleasure."  See  GBIG. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek,  iken  is  ike 
tug  of  tear.  When  two  men  or  armies 
of  undoubted  courage  fight,  the  con- 
test will  be  very  severe,  The  line  is 
slightly  altered  from  a  17th  century 
play,  and  the  reference  is  to  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Greek  cities 
to  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  Macedo- 
nian kings. 

When  Greets   otaed  Greeks,  then  wu  the  tag  oC  WMC 


Greek  Calends.  Never.  To  defer 
anything  to  the  Greek  Calends  is  to 
defer  it  sine  die.  There  were  m& 
calends  in  the  Greek  months.  8ee 
NBVKR. 

Win  yoa  sp«*t  < 

eaee.  wh«e  kr«t  WstoricitK        to 
notes  fe  proportkiei   b*s 
"   -—  oott     T 


Greefc  Church,  The  Ortbodex.    The 
Eastern    Church,    the    separaiknk   ot 


501 


Greek  Cross 


Green 


which  from  the  Western  (Latin,  or 
Roman)  began  in  the  0th  century  and 
was  completed  in  1054,  called  "  Ortho- 
dox "  because  it  adheres  to  the  Ortho- 
doxa  conftttio  Omntelw  j&efetfc*.  It 
includes  the  Church  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Oonstantinoplc,  the  Ghurch 
in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the 
Bono-Greek  Ohurch,  the  latter  being 
goremed  by  the  Holy  Synod. 

The  Greek  Church  dissents  from  the 
doctrine  that  th«  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Filio- 
fM«),  rejects  the  Papal  claim  to  supre- 
macy and  tike  oeliWy  of  the  ckrgy, 
and  administers  the  wtchufet  in  both 
kind*  to  &e  laity;  but  the  two 
ctra  t&w  agree  in  their  belief  of  seven 
aacpacaftoie,  trananbetantiation,  the 
adoration  of  tbe  Host,  confession, 
absolution,  p*nance,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  otc. 

Qrwk  Oofls.  Some  shape  as  St. 
0«0fge*a  cross  (-f ).  The  Litin  cross 
baft  &*  upright  o^-tfcird  longer  tlum 
ti»  <nro<»-D«am  (i). 

9t  Ctootflp'B  <>ose  is  seen  on  our 
bfcnnew,  wWe  th«  cpoesee  of  St.  An- 
drew and  8L  Patrick  are  combined 
;  JACK* 


Simple,  raw,  easily  imposed  upon ; 
the  characteristic  greenhorn  (g.t>.). 

-  Sa  ta  ao  Jolly  gwen,"  add  Charily  — Diat«u-  OHwr 


A  combusttbie  oom- 
posttioci  a»*  for  aettiag  fire  to  an 
«n«y*s  Bhipe,  f  ortificaUonB,  etc.,  of 
ttttr*,  sulphur,  and  naphtha.  Tow 
atomd  in  tt»  mixfcor*  wae  htrrfed  in 
a  fetatag  8t«fc«  tluw^fa  tubes,  or  tied 
to  arrows.  The  inrentaon  Is  ascribed 
l»  CWMni'eo*,  df  EaJiop'oiis,  A.D.  W8, 
aod  H  w*e  first  need  by  the  Greeks  at 


The 

is  to  the  Wooden  Morse  of 
Troy  {*.*.)>  or  to  VireiJ's  Timeo  Ponocw 


tear  U»  Gw«kft,  ero&  when  they  off PT 

^M^t*  ^  * 

Trwt,     Ho    trust   at   all. 

waswiUithe 


fweh,    as 

whkh  la  eaten 
«  frwn  oW  ofw,  an  old  age 
fc  U*>  f»cnl4i«  aw  not  S- 
and  tt*  apiHte  ««  still  yonth- 
a  yooag  or  mid- 


Por  its  symbolism,  etc.,  see  COLOUBS. 

Do  you  «oe  any  green  in  my  eye  1  See 
EYR. 

//  they  do  these  tilings  in  the  green 
tree,  tofto*  sfcoZZ  be  done  in  the  dry  1 
(fake  xxiii,  31.)  If  they  start  like  this, 
how  will  they  finish  ?  Or,  as  Pope 
says  (Moral  Essays,  Ep.  Z),  "  Just  as 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

To  gwe  a  girl  a  green  gown,  A  16th 
century  phrase  for  romping  with  a 
girl  in  the  fields  or  rolling  her  on  the 
3  so  that  her  dress  is  stained  green  ; 
sometimes,  to  go  beyond  the 
i  of  innocent  amusement. 


t  a  boddfag  Boy*  or  Gfrfe,  this  d»y, 
But  to  got  op.  «ad  gone  to  bring  ia  SUjr  .  .  . 
MuiT  a  freeosfown  b*«  been  glTeo.  , 
lUcy  •£*«,  both  odd  and  cran. 
2«r<d!    Qorixna't  d 


T&  look  fkr&ugk  green  glasses.  To 
feel  jealous  of  one  ;  to  be  envious  of 
another's  success.  Cp.  G-BEEN-EYBI> 
MON8TEB  bdow. 

The  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  See 
BOABD. 

Tke  inoon  made  of  green  cheese.  See 
MOON. 

The  wearing  of  the  green.  An  Irish 
patriotic  and  revolutionary  song, 
dating  from  1798*  Green  {ep.  EMERALD 
ISLE)  was  the  emblematic  colour 
adopted  by  Irish  Nationalists. 

Start*  Inagteg  torn  «afl  woman  tor  the  mtrtxv  of 


Gen&emen  of  the  Green  Baize  Hood. 
Whist  players.  "Gentlemen  of  the 
Green  Cloth  Boad,"  billiard  players, 
|S0e  Bleak  House,  ch.  xxvi,  par.  1.) 
ProbaMy  tfee  idea  of  sharpers  is  in- 
cindedr  as  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Boad  " 
means  highwaymen. 

Green  Dragoons.  The  old  13th 
Dragoons  (whose  regimental  facings 
were  green).  Now  called  the  13th 
Hussars,  and  the  regimental  facings 
hare  been  white  since  1861. 

Grem  ka»&.  A  nautical  phrase  for 
inferior  sailors.  See  ABLE-BODIED 
SBAJCAN,  and  <m.  GBEBNHORN  below. 

The  <3N«w  5T<»w.  The  5th  Dra- 
goon Guards;  because  they  have 
green  for  titelp  regimental  facings. 

The  Green  Howards.  The  19th 
Foot,  named  from  the  Hon.  Charles 
Howard,  colonel  from  1738  to  1748. 
Green  was  the  colour  of  their  regi- 
mental facings,  now  white,  and  the 
raiment  is  caBed  **  The  Princess  of 
Wales's  Own." 

The  Green  /ale.  Ireland.  See 
EMHERAU)  ISLE. 

The  Green  KmgM.  In  tie  old  ro- 
mance, Valentine  a»d  Orson*  a  Pagan 


Greenbacks 


Greenwich 


who  demanded  Fezon  in  marriage  but, 
overcome  by  Orson,  resigned  his 
claim. 

Gawain  and  the  Green  Kn%gM.  See 
GAWAIN. 

Green  Linnets*  The  39th  Foot,  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  their  facings. 
Now  the  Dorsetshire,  and  the  facings 
are  white. 

Green  Man.  This  common  public- 
house  sign  probably  represents  either 
a  Jack-m-the-Green  (g.t?.),  or  a  game- 
keeper, who  used  at  one  time  to  be 
dressed  in  green. 


But  the  "  Green  Man"  chall  I  PMB  by  naming, 
Which  mfee  own  Jtatxu  upon  his  dgo-pont  hung  ? 
Hit  frign,  lite  Image  —  for  be  onoe  wai  seen 
A  equire'a  attendant,  dad  in  keeper**  green. 

The  public-house  sign,  The  Green 
Man  and  Stitt,  is  probably  from  the 
arms  of  the  Distillers'  Company,  the 
supporters  of  which  were  two  Indians, 
which,  by  lie  sign-painters,  were  de- 
picted as  clad  in  green  "boughs  like  a 
**  green  man  *'  or  Jack-in-the-Green, 

On  a  golf  course  the  green-man  is  the 
club  servant  who  is  responsible  for  the 
putting  greens. 

Green  Ribbon  Day  in  Ireland  is 
March  17th,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  when 
the  shamrock  and  green  nbbon  are 
worn  as  the  national  badge* 

Green  room.  The  common  wait- 
ing-room beyond  the  stage  at  a 
theatre  for  the  performers  ;  so  called 
because  at  one  time  the  walls  were 
coloured  green  to  relieve  the  eyes 
affected  by  the  glare  of  the  stage 
lights. 

Green  wax.  In  old  legal  practice 
an  estreat  formerly  delivered  to  the 
sheriff  by  the  Exchequer  for  levy.  It 
was  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  which 
was  impressed  upon  green  wax. 

Greenbacks.  A  legal  tender  note  in 
the  United  States,  first  issued  in  1862, 
daring  the  Civil  War,  as  a  war-revenue 
measure  ;  so  called  because  the  back 
is  printed  in  green.  In  1878,  the 
amount  of  greenbacks  for  permanent 
circulation  was  fixed  at  346,681,016 
dollars  ;  in  rough  numbers,  about  70 
millions  sterling* 

Green-eyed  Monster,  The.  So 
Shakespeare  called  jealousy:  — 

logo.    O!  beware,  my  ford,  of  Je»l«M7; 
Itte  tb*  greased  z&esmfcer  wbkfc  doth  mock 
Th«  inert  tt  feed*  <e.  OWWfc.  ffi.  S 

A  greenish  complexion  was  form- 
erly held  to  be  indicative  of  jealousy  ; 
ana  as  cats,  lions,  tigers,  and  all  the 
green-eyed  tribe  "  mock  the  meat  they 
feed  on,"  so  jealousy  mocks  its  victim 
by  loving  and  loathing  it  at  the  same 
time. 

Greener.  A  slang  teem  fo*  &  for- 
eigner who  commences  to  team  either 


tailoring  or  shoe-making  on  his  arrival 
in  England.  * 

Greengage.  A  variety  of  plum 
introduced  into  England  from  France 
(with  others)  by  Sir  William  Gage  of 
Norfolk,  about  1725,  and  named  in 
honour  of  him.  Called  by  the  French 
**  Beine  Claude,"  out  of  compliment 
to  the  daughter  of  Anne  de  Breiagne 
and  Louis  XII,  generally  called  la  bonne 
reine  (1490-1524). 

Greenhorn.  A  novice  at  any  trade, 
profession,  sport,  etc.,  a  simpleton, 
a  youngster.  Cp.  GREEN  HAND; 
GREENER. 

Greenlander.  A  native  of  Green- 
land, which  was  originally  so  called 
(Gr&nland)  by  the  Norsemen  in  the 
10th  century  with  the  idea  that  if  only 
they  gave  the  country  a  good  name  it 
would  induce  settlers  to  go  there  ! 
Facetiously  applied  to  a  greenhorn. 

Greensleeves,  A  very  popular  bal- 
lad in  Elizabethan  days,  first  published 
in  1581,  given  in  extenso  in  Clement 
RobinsonTs  Handefull  of  Pleasant  De- 
ities (1584),  and  twice  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  (Merry  Wives,  h,  1,  and 
v,  5).  It  tells  of  an  inconstant  lady- 
love (Lady  Greensleeves)  and  was 
sung  to  the  older  tune  of  '*  Christmas 
comes  but  once  a  year."  The  first 
verse  and  the  refrain  are:  — 

Alas  my  love,  76  do  me  wrong, 

To  cut  me  oil  dSacrcrteoasly 
And  I  have  loved  you  so  long, 

Delighting  in  yocr  eooapexde. 


ft  was  all  my  joy, 
Greenskem  was  my  delight  • 
Gxeensteeres  was  my  hart  of  gold, 
And  who  by  Ladle  Qreenaleeves. 

The  tune  was  also  used  as  a  popular 
dance,  and  as  late  as  1717  it  was  still 
remembered  :  — 

If  while  the  Hind  wag  la  her  Leg, 
Tfae  Dance  affected  nimble  Peg  , 
Old  Madge,  beHttcb'd  «*  Sixty-floe, 
Calls  tar  Own  &b»wt  and  Jv»ptno  Joax, 

PtW    4bM,ca.fL 


Greenwich.  So  named  by  Danish 
settlers  ;  it  means  "  the  green  place 
on  the  bay  (wick,  vig],  or  place  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  or  near  the  mouth 
of  a  river;  as  Sandwich,  Lerwick, 
Schleswig. 

Gre&vwwh  barbers.  Retailers  of 
sand  ;  so  called  because  the  inhabits 
ants  of  Greenwich  used  to  "  shave  the 
pits  "  in  the  neighbourhood  to  supply 
London  with  sand. 

Greenwich  stars.  The  stars  used  by 
astronomers  for  the  lunar  computa- 
tions in  the  nautical  ephemeras, 

Greenwich  fame*  Mean  time  for  Hie 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  i*e.  t&e  sys- 
tem of  time  in  which  noon  oeerass  at 
the  moment  of  passage  of  the  mew* 
sun  ove*  the  menfHian  of 
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Gregorian  Calendai 


Grey  Cloak 


It  is  tfee  standard  time  adopted  by 
astronomers  :  it  i»  in  legal  use  through- 
out Or^at  Britain,  Ireland,  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Faroe 
Islands.  Gibraltar,  Algeria,  St.  Thomas 
and  Princea  Isles,  the  Ivorr  Coast, 
Dahomey,  and  Morocco  ;  and  from  it 
all  civilized  nations  compute  their 
time. 
Grego'rian  Calendar.  S«*  CALENDAR. 

Qragottan  Chant,  Plain-song;  a 
ra*dittval  system  of  church  music,  so 
oaltod  because  it  was  introduced  into 
tt»  aerrice  by  Gregory  the  Great  (600) 

Gf*go*rian  Epoch.     The  epoch  or 
day  on  which  the  Gregorian  calendar 
d—  March,  1582. 

e.   The  first  form 


of  thft  reflecting  telescope,  invented  by 
Jaxnee  Gregory,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  St.  Andrews  ( 


Gf»ro'rian  Tree.  The  gallows  :  so 
named  from  Gregory  Brandon  and  his 
mm,  Bobert  (who  was  popularly 
known  as  "  Young  Gregory^'),  hang- 
men from  tho  tim«  of  James  I  to  164$. 
Sir  William  Segar*  Oarta*  Knigbt  of 
Arms,  granted  a  coat  of  arms  to 
Gregory  Brandon.  8**  HAKGMBH. 


Grego'rtea  Year.  Hie  civil  year, 
according  to  the  correction  introduced 
by  Pope  Gregory  Till  in  1582.  Set 
CAUCKDA&,  Tbe  equinox  which  oc- 
cntrfed  on  March  25th,  in  the  time  of 
Jolloa  Cteoa*,  fell  on  March  1  lib  in  the 
year  158&.  This  was  because  the 
Julia*  calcTilatioc  of  365|  days  to  a 
year  was  11  min.  10  sec.  too  much. 
Gregory  suppressed  ten  days,  so  as  to 
make  the  equinox  fall  on  March  21st, 
a*  it  did  at  &e  Council  of  Nic*,  and, 
by  0om«  dmpto  arrangements,  pre- 
rvnted  the  recurrence  in  future  of  a 
similar  error. 

Tbe  New  Sfcyie,  «  it  was  called,  was 
ft&wtod  In  &2g!aad  in  1752,  when 
Wednevday,  September  2nd,  was  fol- 
kywed  by  Thursday,  September  14th. 


T,    M.7    «r  ,    jK          , 
«jy>  IMM  OtK  OM  Wi^umia  1  1  B»y,  Jaiy  «*h 
»^  »»  ft*»ti«ifcr  Ittfc.  OM  UMiaihui  P» 


Qreg'^cies.     Hangmen. 


Gregory,  A  feast  held  on  St.  Gre- 
«orf*s  Bay  (March  !£&*)»  espodaUy  in 
IraUzfcd  bnt  formerly  common  to  all 
Snrope. 

Ctee&ft&er.  OHgmaliy  a  soldier 
wKove  duty  in  battle  was  to  throw 
grtoadtoe,  4.4.  eiploeiv*  shells,  weigh- 


ing from  two  to  six  pounds,  thrown  by 
the  hand.  There  were  some  four  or 
five  tall,  picked  men,  chosen  for  this 
purpose  from  each  company  ;  later 
each  regiment  had  a  special  company 
of  them  ;  and  when,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  use  of  grenades  was  discon- 
tinued (not  to  be  revived  till  the  Great 
War),  the  name  was  retained  for  the 
company  composed  of  the  tallest  and 
finest  men  In  the  British  Army  it 
now  survives  only  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  the  First  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards  <3  battalions),  noted  for  their 
height,  fine  physique,  traditions,  and 
discipline. 

Grendel.  The  mythical,  half-human 
monster  in  Beowulf  (#.v.),  who  nightly 
raided  the  king's  hall  and  slew  the 
sleepers  ;  he  was  slain  by  Beowulf. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas.  See  CLEO- 
PATRA AND  THE  PEARL  ;  GRASSHOPPER. 

To  dine  with  8fr  Thomas  Gresham. 
See  DINE. 

Greta  HaU.  The  poet  of  Greta  HaU- 
Southey,  who  lived  at  Greta  Hall,  in 
the  Vale  of  Keswick  (1774-1843). 

Greth'el,  Gammer.  The  hypotheti- 
cal narrator  of  the  Nursery  Tales  edited 
by  the  brothers  Grimm.  , 

Gretna  Green  Marriages.  Bunaway 
matches.  In  Scotland,  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  contracting  parties  is  a 
mutual  declaration  before  witnesses  of 
their  willingness  to  marry,  so  that 
elopers  reaching  Gretna,  a  hamlet  near 
the  village  of  Springfield,  Dumfries- 
shire, 8  miles  N.  W.  of  Carlisle,  and  just 
across  the  border,  could  (up  to  1856) 
gat  legally  married  without  either 
licence,  banns,  or  priest.  The  de- 
claration was  generally  made  to  a 
blacksmith. 

Oabbe  has  a  metrical  tale  called 
Orefeu*  Green,  and  a  "  Gretna  Green 
marriage  *  has  formed  the  motive,  or 
an  incident^  of  countless  romances, 
stories,  and  ballads. 

Greve.  Place  deCfr  toe.  The  Tyburn 
of  old  Paris,  where  for  centuries  public 
executions  took  place.  The  present 
H^tel  de  Ville  occupies  part  of  the 
site,  and  what  is  left  of  the  Place  is 
now  called  the  Place  de  I'HSlel  de  ViUe* 
The  word  ffr&ve  means  the  strand  of  a 
river  or  the  shora  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Place  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine. 

Wfce  few  tftf  been  to  P*ri»  ora*t  n**ds  know  the  Grfcv* 
The  fetal  ttte«ct  of  th'  tatfortmttte  bmve, 
Where  boaaar  sari  Jwttc*  most  oddly  contri 
To  CMC  Hero's  p*tw  by  *  tatter  car  gtbbet. 
Prior: 


Grey  Ooak.  A  City  of  London 
alderman,  who  has  passed  the  chair  ; 
so  called  because  Ms  official  robe  is 
furred  with  grey  amis* 
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Grey  Friars 


Grimm's  Law 


Grey  Friars.  Franciscans  (q.v.). 
Black  Friars  are  Dominicans,  and 
White  Friars  Carmelites. 

Grey  Goose  Feather,  or  Wing.  * '  The 
grey  goose  wing  was  the  death  of 
Him,'*  the  arrow  which  is  winged  with 
grey  goose  feathers. 

Grey  Mare.    See  MARE. 

Grey  Sisters.    See  FRANCISCANS. 

Grey  Washer  by  the  Ford,  The.  An 
Irish  wraith  which  seems  to  be  wash- 
ing clothes  in  a  river,  but  when  the 
**  doomed  man  "  approaches  she  holds 
up  what  she  seemed  to  be  washing,  and 
it  is  the  phantom  of  himself  with  his 
death  wounds  from  which  he  is  about 
to  suffer.  (Hon.  Emily  Lawless: 
Essex  in  Ireland,  p.  245-6.) 

Greybacks.  A  facetious  name  given 
by  soldiers  to  lice — which  are  also 
called  the  "  Scots  Greys,"  in  allusion 
to  the  regiment  and  the  supposed 
partiality  of  these  pests  for  Scotsmen. 

Greybeard.  An  old  man — generally 
a  doddering  old  fellow;  also  an 
earthen  pot  for  holding  spirits ;  a 
large  stone  jar.  Op.  BELLAKMINE. 

We  wOl  give  *  cop  of  distttled  waters  .  .  .  unto  the 
eext  pilgrim  that  COOMB  over ,  and  ye  may  keep  for  the 
purpose  l^grancbaol  the  lafit  grey  beard —5coa-  Monat- 
t«rv,eh.ix. 

Greyhound.  Juliana  Bemers,  in  the 
Bob*  of  St.  Albans  (1486)  gives  the 
following  as  "  the  propreteis  of  a 
goode  Grehound  " : — 

A  gnytemode  ehoolde  be  heded  Hke  »  snake,  And 
aecked  tike  a  Brake,  Feted  tike  a  Xat,  Tayted  tike  a 
Bat;  Syded  like  a  Teme,ChjTi«d  Hie*  Berne 

"Syded  like  a  teme "  probably 
means  both  sides  alike,  a  plough- 
team  being  meant. 

Greyhound.  The  Greyhound  as  a 
public-house  sign  is  in  honour  of 
Henry  VII,  whose  badge  it  was ;  it 
is  still  the  badge  (in  silver)  of  the 
King's  Messengers. 

Greys.  The  Scats  Greys.  The  2nd 
(Royal  North  British)  Dragoons,  so 
called  because  they  are  mounted  on 
grey  horses.  Cp.  GBEYBACKS, 

Gridiron.  Emblematic  of  St.  Law- 
rence, because  in  his  martyrdom  he 
was  broiled  to  death  on  a  gridiron. 
In  allusion  thereto  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry  in  the  City  of  London 
has  a  gilt  gridiron  for  a  vane.  The 
gridiron  is  also  an  attribute  of  St. 
Faith,  who  was  martyred  like  St. 
Lawrence  ;  and  St.  Vincent,  who  was 
partially  roasted  on  a  gridiron  cov- 
ered with  spikes,  A.I>.  25$.  See 

ESCOKEAL. 

Grief.  2*o  oome  to  grief.  To  meet 
with  disaster  ;  to  be  rained  ;  to  fall 
In  business.  As  lots  of  mooaey  Is  tfe© 


fullness  of  joy,  so  the  want  of  it  is  the 
grief  of  griefs. 

Griffin.  A  mythical  monster,  also 
called  Gnffon,  Gryphon ,  etc.,  fabled  to 
be  the  offspring  of  the  lion  and  eagle. 
Its  legs  and  afi  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  head  are  like  an  eagle,  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  that  of  a  hon.  This  crea- 
ture was  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  kept 
guard  'over  hidden  treasures.  See 
ARIMASPIANS. 

[The  GriffiB  la]  an  EmW«B  at  vakmr  MM! 
as  being  compovnctai  of  the  Ragle  and  Lion, 
Animals  in  their  kind* ,  and  so  U  it  ap 
Princw.  PrwMeata,  Generate,  and  all  heroic*  d, 
and  so  to  K  atoo  bom  in  the  Coii^anai  at  aumy  noble 
Families  of  Kun^t—Sir  Tkot  .Browne  J»*«iifeferfe 
Spi&miea  HI,  xi. 

Among  Anglo-Indians  a  newcomer, 
a  greenhorn  (q.v.)  is  called  a  griffin  ; 
and  the  residue  of  a  contract  feast, 
taken  away  by  the  contractor,  half 
the  buyer's  and  half  the  seller's,  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  gnffins. 

Grig.  Merry  as  a  grig.  A  grig  is  a 
cricket,  or  grasshopper ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  animal  is 
referred  to  in  this  phrase  (which  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  mid-sixteenth 
century) ;  for  gng  here  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Greek,  *'  merry  as  a 
Greek,"  which  dates  from  about  the 
same  time.  Shakespeare  has :  "Then 
she's  a  merry  Greek "  ;  and  again, 
"  Oessid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks  " 
(Troilus  and  Gressida*  i,  2  ,  iv,  4) ; 
and  among  the  Romans  Grcecari  signi- 
fied **  to  play  the  reveller." 

Grim.  The  giant  in  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  (pt*  ii),  who  tried  to 
stop  pilgnms  on  their  way  to  the 
Celestial  City,  but  was  slain  by  Mr, 
Greatheart.  See  also  GKIMSBY  :  GBIM'S 
DYKB. 

Grimalkin.  An  old  she-cat,  especi- 
ally a  wicked-  or  eerie-looking  one : 
from  grey  and  MaUcin  (q.v.).  Shake- 
speare makes  the  Witch  in  Macbeth 
say,  "  I  come,  Graymalkin/*  The 
cat  was  supposed  to  be  a  witch  and 
was  the  companion  of  witches. 

GrimberL     The  name  given  to  the 


Grimm's  Law.  The  law  of  the  pe-e 
mutation  of  consonants  m  the  prin- 
cipal Aryaa  languages,  first  fonaa- 
lafced  by  Jacob  L.  Grimm,  the  Ger- 
man philologist,  in  1822,  Thus,  what 
is  p  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit,  be- 
comes/in Gothic,  and  b  or/in  the  Old 
H%h  German;  what-  is  i  In  Greet, 
La&n,  or  Sanskrii  becomes  &  i» 
Gothic,  aiwi  d  in  Old  High  Ge 
etc.  Thus  changing  y  into  /, 
into  ih*  M  pat^r  TV 


Grimsby 


Groat 


(Unoolnahire).  Founded, 
according  to  the  old  legend,  by  Grim, 
the  fisherman  who  saved  the  life  of 
Httttlok  (q**.)*  ton  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  Grim  w*a  laden  with  gifts 
by  the  royal  pwent,  and  retwned  to 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  built  the  town 
whoee  ancient  seal  still  contains  the 
of  "  Oryme  "  and  "  Habloc." 


Dytt.  The  name  given  to 
the  great  fortified  fosse  which  formerly 
eoclceed  Salisbury  and  Silcheeter,  and 
waft  probably  built  in  prehistoric  times 
by  U*  first  invaders  from  the  Conti- 
nent as  a  protection  against  the 
aborigines. 

Grin,  To  ffri*  l\k*  a  Ck&kvre  cat. 
Set  CAT. 

Km*  mutt  crrtn  and  bear  it  Resist- 
ance is  hopeless  ;  yon  may  make  up 
a  face,  if  you  like,  but  yon  cannot  help 
yourself. 

Qrtod.  To  work  up  for  an  examina- 
tion ;  to  wind  np  the  sub  jocte  set,  and 
to  grind  into  the  memory  the  necee- 
aary*'  eram," 

T*  frfettf  ON*  down.  To  reduce  the 
price  aeked;  to  lower  wages.  A 
knife,  «ta*  te  grado&lly  reduced  by 
grinding* 

Teteltf  «  0rfet&  To  take  a  consiJ- 
ttttiooal  walk  ;  to  cram  into  the  small- 
eat  mtt*  ib*  greaiesi  amount  of  phys- 
ical exercise.  Thie  3s  the  physical 
grind.  The  litwary  grind  ia  a  turn  at 
Ekrdatody, 

Grinders.  The  doable  teetii  which 
griad  the  food  jrofc  Into  the  mouth. 
Tbe  Preacher  speaks  of  old  age  as  the 
t±o»  wl*n  *'&e  gnndfers  cease  be- 


Ifeey  art  ftwr*  {.Scefc*.  zii,  3). 
0*aA»*0rfewi0r.  To  insult  anoiher 
by  a^piyixkf  U*e  l*ffe  Usumb  to  tbe  nose 
««3  iiwwtlv&g  UM  rfrfifc  hand  w»md  it, 
as  if  working  a  hand-organ  or  coffee- 
mill;  doae  whes>  soiaaeoiHu  has  tried 
to  Tpe*ts&»  on  your  credulity,  or  to 
impose  opon  your  good  faith, 


The  model  of 

_     _  and     obedience, 

often  spofcea  of  *5  "  Parent  Grieel/' 
Sb»  was  tbe  heroine  of  tfeelast  tale  in 
Bo«oa<nio*8  JteoMMrott,  obtained  by 
hfasQ  from  am  old  Ft«Kjh  story,  Por»- 
•Morf  Jw  JPfUMna*,  translated  from 
Bo«aock)  by  Ptofeweh,  and  thence 
iMMd  by  ttftanee*  lor  his  Cl«ri'»  Tale  in 
the 


tmght  borne,  M  If  be  had  espoused  her,  wMtet 

,_  „_*•£*  »w»7  Destitute     At  length,  being  eon- 

Ttaoed  erf  her  patience,  he  brought  her  home  again,  prc- 
Mattng  her  children,  now  grown  np,  and  ever  afterwurdi 
lor«d  azkd  booewred  her  M  Us  lady 

The  trials  to  which  the  flinty-hearted 
marquis  subjected  his  innocent  wife 
are  almost  as  unbelievable  as  the 
fortitude  with  which  she  is  credited  to 
have  borne  them,  and  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  that,  as  Chaucer  says  in 
his  own  "Envoy"  to  the  Clerk's 
Tote:— - 

OrisUde  b  de»d,  and  eke  her  cadence. 
And  both  »t  once  burled  in  I    " 


Grist.  AU  grist  that  comes  to  my 
mtZZ.  All  is  appropriated  that  comes 
to  me  ;  all  is  made  use  of  that  comes 
in  my  way.  Grist  is  all  that  quantity 
of  corn  which  is  to  be  ground  at  one 
time.  See  EMOLUMENT. 

To  bring  grist  to  ihe  mitt.  To  bring 
profitable  business  or  gain  ;  to  furnish 
supplies. 

Grit.    See  CUBAR  OBIT,  «.v.  CLEAR. 

Gris'el.  A  variant—  like  <?H**e^-of 
GrMda  (q.v.).  Octavia,  wife  of  Hark 
Antony  and  sister  tof  Augustus  Osesar, 
is  called  the  "patient  Grizel  "  of 
Roman  story. 

Per  jwtfanc*  ebc  wffl  prove  »  second  Grisset 

SMettpMrt:  To***  of  thf  SArw,  11,  1. 


ttttt&assatjm&s: 


Groaaing  Chair.  A  rustic  name  for 
a  chair  in  which  a  woman  sits  after 
her  confinement  to  receive^  congratu- 
lations. Similarly  **  groaning  cake  " 
and  "  groaning  cheese  "  (called  in 
some  dialects  Tcenno,  because  its 
making  was  kept  a  secret)  are  the 
cake  and  cheese  which  ttsed  to  be 
provided  in  *'  Goose  month  "  (^.v.),  and 
"  groaning  malt  "  was  a  strong  ale 
brewed  for  the  occasion. 

Tvf  ft  norae,  ibe  cfalid  to  d»wDe, 
8«ff»r,  fCM^v  ^(teed  pot>  and  candle, 
A  grouting  ch»fr  and  eke  a  cradte. 

Poor  A>M*»*  ^ImdiMK^  M78, 

Hex  M«rtHJ»  dMeended  to  the  ktteten  to  eecwe  her 
te  of  «h*  groanfag  nalt—Awtt.-  6^  ^flnmrirv, 

C^oat.  A  silver  fourpence.  The 
Ihitdb  had  a  coin  called  a  groot  (i.e. 
frwxt,  wtth  reference  to  its  thickness), 
h«Boe  tike  fonrpemiy-piece  of  Edward 
III  was  tbe  £^a*  or  ^reoi  silver  penny. 
The  modem  fourp«nny-piece  —  nevar 
oiScMly,  b^oftffli  populatrly,  called  a 
fifttKrf—  wa$  fesraed  from  1&36  to  186d» 
the  issct«  of  the  true  groat  having 
ceased  m  1W. 

tdly  »bove 
EM*. 

katf-feeeti  groaL  A  16th  eef*- 
tnry  eoBoquUltei  for  *•  T<m  wor^i- 
l«8s  fellow/'  The  debased  grosfe 
issued  in  the  reige  of  H«nry  Vlft  had 
the  king's  head  in  profile  bv&  tliose  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIZ  had  the  king's 


Groats 


Grub  Street 


head  with  the  full  face.     See  King 
John,  i,  1. 

Tboc  half  faced  groftfct    You  thkk-cheeked   cbfUy- 
f*o«l 

lfM»«W    The  Doumjcl  of  Satert,  Barit  of  Huntixffdo* 
(1596). 

Groats*  Husked  oat  or  wheat,  frag- 
ments rather  larger  than  grits  (A.S. 
0H#,  coarse  meal). 

JEftxx?  without  groats  is  nothing. 
Family  without  fortune  is  worthless. 
The  allusion  is  perhaps  to  black 
pudding,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
blood  and  groats  formed  into  a 
sausage. 

Grog.  Any  spirits,  but  especially 
ram,  diluted  with  water.  Admiral 
Vernpn,  who  was  nicknamed  Old  Grog 
by  his  sailors  because  he  walked  the 
deck  in  rough  weather  in  a  grogram 
doak,  was  the  first  to  dilute  the  rum 
on  board  ship,  hence  the  name.  Six- 
water  grog  is  one  part  rum  to  six  parts 
of  water. 

Grog-blossoms.  Blotches  or  pimples 
on  the  face  produced  by  over-indulg- 
ence in  drink. 

Gro'gram.  A  coarse  kind  of  taffeta 
made  of  silk  and  mohair  or  silk  and 
wool,  stiffened  with  gam.  A  cor- 
ruption of  the  Fr.  gros-grain* 

GeMtpt  in  grief  and  grognana  dad. 

Prtui  -  Tkt  TroutxKhw.  o.  i  ft-  6 

The  blood   of  ike   Gtrograma.     See 


Grommet.    See  GBUMMETT. 
Groom  of  the  Stole.    See  STOLE* 


ings  not  present  in  French,  Thus,  a 
gross  is  twelve  dozen ;  a  great  gross, 
twelve  gross;  gross  weight  is  the  entire 
weight  without  deductions;  gross 
average  is  the  general  average.  A 
viUeiTi  in  gross  was  a  villein  the  entire 
property  of  his  master,  and  not  at- 
tached to  the  land  ;  a  common  in  gross 
is  one  which  is  entirely  personal  pro- 
perty, and  does  not  belong  to  the 
manor.  Cp.  ADVOWSON  IK  GROSS. 

Grotesque.  Literally,  in  "Grotto 
style."  The  chambers  of  ancient  build* 
Ings  revealed  in  mediaeval  times  in 
Borne  were  called  grottoes,  and  as  the 
walls  of  these  were  frequently  decor- 
ated with  fanciful  ornaments  and 
ottirl  designs,  the  word  grotesque 
(groiesco)  came  to  be  applied  to  similar 
omamextfeation. 

Grotto.  Pray  remember  the  grotto* 
This  cry  is  still  occasionally  raised  by 
small  children  in  the  street  who  collect 
o&E  shells,  bite  of  colottred  stono  or 
pottery,  with  leaves,  flowers.-  and  so 


on,  build  a  little  "  grotto,"  and  kneel 
beside  it  with  their  caps  ready  for 
pennies.  The  custom  should  be  re- 
stricted to  July  25th  (St.  James's 
Day),  for  it  is—though  few  of  the  little 
beggars  can  be  expected  to  know  it — 
a  relic  of  the  old  shell  grottoes  which 
were  erected  with  an  image  of  the  saint 
for  the  behoof  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  pilgrimage  necessary  to  pay 
a  visit  on  that  day  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  of  Compostella.  The  keeper  of 
the  grotto  is  supposed  to  remind  the 
passer-by  to  remember  it  is  8t.  James's 
Day,  and  not  to  forget  their  offering  to 
the  saint. 

Ground.  Ground  floor.  The  story 
level  with  the  ground  outside  ;  or,  in 
a  basement-house,  the  floor  above  the 
basement. 

Ground  swell.  A  long,  deep  rolling 
or  swell  of  the  sea,  caused  by  a  recent 
or  distant  storm,  or  by  an  earthquake. 

It  would  suit  me  down  to  the  ground. 
Wholly  and  entirely, 

To  break  ground.  To  be  the  first  to 
commence  a  project,  etc. ;  to  take  the 
first  step  in  an  undertaking. 

To  gain  ground.  To  make  progress  ; 
•  to  be  improving  one's  position  or  pro- 
spects of  success. 

To  have  the  ground  cut  from  under 
one**  feet.  To  see  what  one  has  relied 
on  for  support  suddenly  removed. 

To  hold  onfs  ground.  To  maintain 
one's  authority,,  popularity,  etc. ;  not 
to  budge  from  one's  position. 

To  lose  ground.  To  become  less 
popular  or  less  successful ;  to  drift 
away  from  the  object  aimed  at. 

To  shift  one's  ground.  To  try  a  dif- 
ferent plan  ;  to  change  one's  argument 
or  the  basis  of  one's  reasoning. 

To  stand  one's  ground.  Not  to  yield 
or  give  way  ;  to  stick  to  one's  colours  ; 
to  have  the  courage  of  one's  opinion. 

The  canaille;    those 
the  cheapest  portion  of 


Gron 


who  oeeupii 

an  Elizabethan  theatre,  i.e.  the  pit, 
which  was  the  bare  ground  in  froat 
of  the  stage,  without  any  seats.  *Bbe 
actor  who  to-day  **  plays  to  the  gai- 
lery  "  In  Elizabethan  times 

Spfit  the  <«»  of  the 


Growlers*  The  old 
cabs  were  called  "  growlers  "  fi-ten  $|® 
surly  and  discontented  manners  ol 
their  drivers,  and  "  crawlers  *"  " 
their  stow  pace, 

&  BS  a  wfcote,  ttte  *rtM»e  dteN**  of  6 


Grab  Street    Ths  former  nani£  <a|  a 
London  street  In  the  ward  <tf 


607 


Gruel 


Gudrun 


g&ie  Without,  which,  says  Johnson, 
waft 

K«eh  fa*ftbtt*d  by  write*  oC 


Tbe  word  is  used  allusively  for  needy 
*uthors,  literary  hacks,  and  their  work. 
In  1830  the  name  was  changed  to 
Milton  Street  —  not  from  the  poet, 
though  he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  yeara  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's, 
Oipjplegate  —  but  in  honour  of  the 
carpenter  and  builder  who  was  ground 
landlord  ai  the  time.  The  street  leads 
novtti  out  of  Fore  Street,  Moorflelds, 
to  Cfefftwel!  Street. 


To  five  Aim  *u  ijruaJ.  To 
give  him  severe  punishment;  pro- 
perly, to  kill  Mm.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  practice  h*  16th  century  France 
of  giving  poisoned  posset*  —  an  art 
brought  to  perfection  by  Catherine 
de  Hedieis  and  her  Italian  advisers. 


__ .  A  giant  in  the  nursery  tale 

of  Tom  Thumb  (Q.V. ).  A  raven  dropped 
Tom  at  the  giant's  castle  ;  he  crept  up 
Gnombo'e  aleere,  and  the  giant  shook 
him  Into  the  sea,  where  a  flab  swal- 
lowed Mm.  The  fifth,  having  twen 
c*ngfat  and  brought  to  Arthur's  table, 
was  the  means  of  introducing  Tom  to 
ifett  British  king*  by  whom  he  was 
knighted,  ^^ 

fljinawiimiii  The  cabin-boy  on  board 
ship;  OM  youth  whoee  duty  it  is  to 
*afc*  in  tfee  topaaite,  or  top  the  yard  I or 
f  urftng  the  Muteor  slinging  tfe*  yards, 
Tfee  aattt*  Is  also  given  to  a  ring  of  rope 
made  by  laying  a  single  strand,  and  to 
a  powder- wad. 

Gncwg.  TPfcrf  tcrffl  Aft*.  OrwiwZy 
**9  I  What  will  our  very  proper  and 
•trait-laced  neighbours  say  F  The 
|B  from  Tom  Morton's  Speed  the 
mS),  In  the  first  scene  Ifcrs. 
shows  b«reeL£  very  jealous  of 
w  Gmndy,  and  farmer  Ash- 
e*y*  to  h*r  i  r'  B«  quiet,  wull  ye  f 
Always  ding*  diaging  Dame  Grundy 
i*t*  my  ***»»  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy 
»*y?  Wfeat  will  Mrs.  Grundy 
Ilibk  P  .  ,/' 


A  town  in  Switzerland 
„,.  .  it«  naanc  to  &  kind  of 
xaade  there. 


Gferyfl.  JX  (Try «  6*  £978,  oftd 
Jk«»  faggjtft  »«^  <Sp«iser: 
<hw*M,  II,  ill,  87).  Dctt't  attempt  to 
waehabAfcekjtfttoorwhite;  Ui«  leopard 
wfll  never  ch&nge  hie  spots.  Oryll  is 
the  Or.  frt«ik«,  a  hog.  When  Sir 
Qayon  aisendtanted  th«  forms  in  the 


Bower  of  Bliss  (<?.v.)  some  were  ex- 
ceedingly angry,  and  Gryll,  who  had 
been  metamorphosed  by  Acra'sia  into 
a  hog,  abused  him  most  roundly. 

Gryphon.    See  GRIFFIN. 

Guadla'na.  According  to  the  old 
legend  the  Spanish  river  was  so  called 
from  the  Squire  of  DurandartS  of  this 
name.  Mourning  the  fall  of  his  mas- 
ter at  Boncesvalles,  he  was  turned  into 
the  river.  See  Don  Quixote,  11,  23. 
Actually,  it  is  Arabic  t&adi,  a  river, 
and  Anas,  its  classical  name  (Slrabo). 

Guard.  To  be  off  one's  guard.  To 
be  careless  or  heedless. 

To  put  one  on  Aw  guard.  To  "  give 
him  the  tip,"  show  him  where  the 
danger  lies. 

A  guardroom  is  the  place  where  mili- 
tary offenders  are  detained  ;  and  a 
puard&hip  is  a  ship  stationed  in  a  port 
or  harbour  for  its  defence. 

Guards  of  the  Pole.  See  BEAR,  THE 
QBBAT. 

GuarTnos.  One  of  Charlemagne's 
paladins,  taken  captive  at  Bonces- 
valles. Refusing  to  become  a  Moslem, 
he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
lay  for  seven  years.  A  joust  was  then 
held,  and  Guari'nos  was  allowed  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  target.  He  knelt 
before  the  Moor,  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  and  then  vaulted  on  his  grey 
horse  Treb'ozond',  and  escaped  tc 
France, 

Gubblngs.  The  wild  and  savage  in- 
habitants in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brent  Tor,  Devon,  who,  according  to 
Fuller  in  his  Worthies  (1661)— 
Bf«d  is  beta,  Hke  twfae;  fa*d  ifi  things  in  commas; 
mA  MotUpticd  wMbMi  UMtniifCh  Their  language  WM 
Tbey  lived  by  pilfering  ah«*>  , 
,  beid  together  Hie  bees,  *»d  re- 
Oae  oT  tfee  eocfety  was  ahraya 


GoSgeon.  Gtmng  for  gudgeons. 
Looking  out  for  things  extremely  im- 
probable. As  a  gudgeon  is  a  bait  for 
fish,  it  means  a  He,  a  deception. 

To  sttxtUow  a  gudgeon.  To  be  bam- 
booded  witJb  a  most  palpable  lie,  as 
silly  fieh  are  c&tigat  by  gudgeons.  (Pr. 
-whence  tite  phrase  avaler  le 
to  swallow  the  bait,  to  die,) 


»w  in  being  , 
ere  tjs^re  c»tcb«L 
' 


.  £»*4«M.  il,  3. 

Gudnm.  Tbe  heeroine  of  the  great 
popular  German  epic  poem,  Gudrttr^ 
or  JEMrte,  written  about  1210,  and 
founded  on  a  passage  in  the  prose  Edda 
(g.t>.).  S3he  was  the  daughter  of  Hetd, 
king  of  Ireland,  and  was  betrothed 
to  Herwlg  of  Seeland,  but  Hartmuiw 
the  King  of  Norway*  carried  her  off 


Gudule 


Guiderius 


captive.  As  she  would  not  marry  him 
he  put  her  to  all  sorts  of  menial  work, 
such  as  washing  the  dirty  hneu. 
Thirteen  years  later  her  brother  and 
lover  appeared  on  the  scene  with  an 
army ;  they  laid  waste  the  country, 
razed  the  castle,  released  the  prisoners, 
earned  Hartmufc  off  captive,  and  Qud- 
run  and  Herwig  were  married— to  live 
happy  ever  after,  Gudrun  is  the  Ger- 
man type  of  wifely  loyalty  and  love. 

Gudule  or  Gudlla,  St.  Patron  saint 
of  Brussels,  daughter  of  Count  Witger, 
died  712.  She  is  represented  with  a 
lantern,  from  a  tradition  that  she  was 
one  day  going  to  the  church  of  St. 
Morgelle  with  a  lantern,  which  went 
out,  hut  the  holy  virgin  lighted  it 
again  with  her  prayers. 

Gue'bres  or  Ghebers.  Followers  of 
the  ancient  Persian  religion,  reformed 
by  Zoroaster ;  fire- worshippers ;  Par- 
sees.  The  name,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  them  by  their  Arabian  con- 
querors, is  now  applied  to  fire-wor- 
snippers  generally. 

Guelder  Hose.  The  Rose  &  Gueldre, 
t.*.  of  the  ancient  province  of  Guelder 
or  Guelderland,  in  Holland 

Guelpbs  and  Ghibeliines.  Two  great 
parties  whose  conflicts  made  so  much 
ol  the  history  of  Italy  and  Germany 
in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 
The  Guelphs  were  the  papal  and  popu- 
lar party  in  Italy ;  their  name  is  the 
Italian  form  of  Wetfe,  as  "  Ghibelline  " 
is  that  of  Waiblingen,  and  the  origin 
ol  these  two  words  is  this:  At  the 
battle  of  Weinsburg,  in  Suabia  (1140), 
Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia,  rallied 
his  followers  with  the  war-cry  Hie 
Watblingen  (his  family  estate),  while 
Henry  the  laon,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
used  the  cry  of  Hie  WelfS  (the  family 
name).  The  Ghibeliines  supported  in 
Italy  the  side  of  the  German  emperors  ; 
the  Guelphs  opposed  it,  and  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Pope. 

The  reigning  dynasty  in  Great 
Britain,  the  royal  House  of  Windsor, 
is,  through  the  ducal  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, descended  from  the  Guelphs. 

Guendalce'na.  According  to  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  daughter  of  Corin'- 
eus  and  wife  of  Loerine,  son  of  Brute, 
the  legendary  king  of  Britain.  She 
was  divorced,  aad  Locrine  married 
Bstrildis,  by  whom  he  already  had  a 
daughter  named  Sabn'na.  Guendo 
k&'na,  greatly  indignant,  got  together 
a  large  army,  and  near  the  river  Stour 
a  baifcle  was  foaght,  m  which  Locnae 
was  slain.  CHtauaoIc&'iia  now  assumed 
the  government,  and  one  ol  her  first 
acts  was  to  throw  boUt  Esteikiis  and 
Sahri'na  into  tike  river  Severn, 


Gueaever.    See  GUINEVJER. 

Guerilla  War.  A  petty  war  carried 
on  by  bodies  of  irregular  troops  act- 
ing independently  of  each  other.  From 
Span,  guerilla,  diminutive  of  ffuerra, 
war.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  armed 
bands  of  peasants,  and  to  individuals, 
who  carry  on  irregular  war  on  their 
own  account,  especially  at  such  time 
as  their  government  is  contending 
with  invading  armies. 

Guertnists.  An  early  17th  century 
sect  of  French  Illuminati  (q.v.)t 
founded  by  Peter  Gu£rin.  They  were 
Antinomians,  and  claimed  a  special 
revelation  of  the  Way  to  Perfection. 

Guerffco  Meschi'no  like  Wretched}. 
An  Italian  romance,  half  chivalric  and 
half  allegoric,  first  printed  in  Padua 
in  1473.  Guerino  was  the  son  of 
Millon,  Bang  of  Alba'nia.  On  the  day 
of  his  birth  his  father  was  dethroned, 
and  the  child  was  rescued  by  a  Greek 
slave,  and  called  Meschino.  When  he 
grew  up  he  fell  in  love  with  the  Pnn- 
cess  Elize'na,  sister  of  the  Greek  Em* 
peror,  at  Constantinople. 

Guernsey  Lily.    See  MISNOMERS. 

Guess.  The  modern  American  use 
of  the  verb,  meaning  to  think,  to  sup- 
pose, to  be  pretty  sure  (as  in  "  I  guess 
111  have  some  pie,  but  1*11  be  ill  after 
it,  I  guess "),  was  good  colloquial 
English  before  America  was  colonized. 
Shakespeare  has : — 

£«d    Ascend,  brave  T»lbot ,  w  will  foSk>w  thee. 
2W    Not  all  together    better  far,  I  gooa. 
That  TO  do  make  oar  eatauooe  several  TT — 

and  Spenser: — 

B^ww  is  time,  I  g««,  bouwwarf  to  ga. 
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Gueux,  Les.  The  league  of  Flemish 
nobles  organized  in  1565  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion into  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  II 
of  Spain.  The  word  means  "  raga- 

origin  of  its  application  is  said  to  be 
that  when  the  Duchess  of  Parma  made 
inquiry  about  them  of  Count  Berlay- 
mont,  he  told  her  they  were  "the 
scum  and  offiscouring  of  the  people  *r 
(les  0ti6u&).  The  party  took  the  name" 
in  defiance,  and  dressed  like  '  . 
substituting  a  fox's  tail  for  a  fe= 
etc. 

Guide'rius,    The  elder  son  of  < 
beime  (g.t?.),  a  legendary  king  ol  J 
tain   dunng  tlie   reagn   of   Au — 
Caesar.     In  Shakespeare's    ~ 
Gmderros  and  his  brott&er 
were  stolen  in  infancy  by 
a  banished,  noblenutn,  out  of  j 
and  were  brought  up  by  bi$ft  in  £  _    . 
When  the  Romans  mvadftd  Bpriiain 


77,8,1. 


Guides 


Guineapig 


the  two  young  men  so  distinguished 
themselves  that  they  were  introduced 
to  the  king,  and  Belarius  related  their 
hSatory.  SeofErey  of  Monmouth  says 
that  Guideriue  succeeded  bis  father, 
and  wae  slain  by  Hamo* 

GtnJAeg.  Tbe  military  name  for  men 
formed  into  co*npeni«  for  recon- 
noitring porpoees  $  especially  a  regi- 
xnftxrt  oi  cavalry  and  infantry  in  the 
Punjab  Frontier  Pocce  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  originally  raised  by  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  abont  1S40. 

In  the  French  army  the  Guides  were 
created  in  1744  as  a  small  company, 
but  the  number  was  gradually  in- 
creased, and  they  relinquished  their 
special  dntw*,  till  in  Napoleon's  time 
tiwy  formed  a  personal  bodyguard  of 
10,000  strong. 

Napoteoa  III  made  the  corpe  a  part 
of  Ubt  iss^EHBfial  Guard* 


eurnamed  ft*  Savag*  (in  #**• 
JStrioeo),  00x1  of  Oonstantia  and 
therefore  younger  brother  of 
.  He  wwateoAjrt^pho's  kins- 
man. Being  wrecked  on  the  ooast  of 
it*  Amazon*,  he  waft  doomed  to  %ht 
tittir  ten  aaaie  champion*.  He  slew 
tbem  all,  and  was  then  compelled  to 
marry  tern  of  the  Amazons.  H*  made 
trio  eecaoe  with  AJe'ria,  his  favourite 
wife,  ana  Joined  the  army  of  Ottarie- 


In  Brownings  B^  ami  ti*  Boo*  who 
tried  to  repair  Ms  fortttae  by  toajrrying 
P<wanSii»,  tfce  potatire  child  of  Pietro 
and  Violaate.  0««  Bora  AXO>  TSE& 


pal  charftcier  in 


udy  "V  gating 
.    Afi  tks  p*r- 

acidetti*  tbe  name  c«n«  to 


to  oltort  play«  of 


or  tb«  t&*at^  in  which 
are  performed,  la  Pads  aod  ot^er 
idon. 

Properiy,  tfee  meeting- 
of  a  trade  gmld,  i.«.  an  aseocia- 
of  p«raocs  exercising  the  same 
or  cxaft,  formed  tor  the  protec- 
promotioa of  th*ir  coxomon 
In  Loado*  the  guilds  be- 
«|  hnportamee  in  tb«  14Ui  oen- 
aad  ae  it  eame  sboot  that  the 
was  loosed  almost  en- 


wae  ased  as  the  Town  Ball  or 
fc*adq*art«rs  of  tfa*  OoffpoaratkMi,  as  it 
ttlll!  te  to-day.  Here  are  the  Oemrfc  of 
Ootuoiort  Ooincil,  the  Court  of  Alder 
t^0  Cbambeeiain's  Ocrarfe,  tike 


police  court  presided  over  by  an  alder- 
man, ihe  Corporation  Art  Gallery, 
Museum,  etc. 

The  ancient  guilds  are  to-day  repre- 
sented by  the  Livery  Companies 
<*».)• 

GTifflemites.  See  WIUJAM  OF  HAUET 
,  ST. 


Guillotine.  So  named  from  Joseph 
Ignace  Guillotin  (1738-1814),  a  French 
physician,  who  proposed  its  adoption 
to  prevent  unnecessary  pain. 

It  was  introduced  April  25th,  1792, 
and  is  still  used  in  France.  A  previous 
instrument  invented  by  Antoine  Louis 
(1723-02),  a  French  surgeon,  was  called 
a  Loaisette.  The  Maiden  (q.v.)  was  a 
similar  instrument. 

In  English  Parliamentary  phrase- 
ology the  terms  "  guillotine/'  "to 
guiBotine,"  "  to  apply  the  guillotine,** 
signify  the  curtailment  of  a  debate  by 
fixing  beforehand  when  the  vote  on 
the  various  parts  of  a  Bill  must  be 
taken. 

Guinea.  A  gold  coin  current  in 
England  from  1663  to  1817,  originally 
made  of  gold  from  Guinea  in  West 
Africa  and  intended  for  use  in  the 
Guinea  trade.  The  earliest  issues  bore 
a  small  elephant  beneath  the  head  of 
the  king.  The  nominal  value  was 
originally  20s.  ;  from  1717  it  was  legal 
tender  for  21s.,  but  its  actual  value 
varied,  and  in  1695,  owing  to  the  bad 
condition  of  silver  coin,  was  as  high 
asSOs. 

It  is  still  the  custom  for  professional 
fees,  subscriptions,  the  price  of  race- 
horseo,  pictures,  and  other  luxuries,  to 
be  paid  in  guineas,  though  there  is  no 
such  coin  cmrrent.  See  SPADE  GTOTKA. 

Guinea-dropper.  A  cheat.  The 
term  is  about  equal  to  thimble-rig,  and 
alhidee  to  an  ancient  cheating  dodge 
of  dropping  counterfeit  guineas. 


FowL  Bo  called  because  it 
was  tftottgdbi  to  us  from  the  coast  of 
Ctaineo*  wtware  it  is  very  common. 

cry  .  .  ,  I 


Ctainaa-ben,  An  Elizabethan  syno- 
nym for  a  prostitute. 


drown  monad*  for  the  krr«  of 
I  WPBM  change  ray  h 
t  *       • 


A  term  used  in  finajieiaa 
circles  for  a  purely  *'  om«mental  " 
director  of  a  public  company,  gener- 
ally a  man  of  title  or  social  position 
who  allows  his  name  to  be  used  in  re- 
turn for  his  fees  —  wfckxh  f  ormeriy 


Guinever 


Gulliver 


amounted  to  a  guinea  and  a  lunch  each 
time  he  attended  a  board  meeting. 

Also,  a  midshipman ;  for  as  a 
guineapig  is  neither  a  pig  nor  a  native 
of  Guinea,  so  a  middy  is  neither  a 
sailor  nor  an  officer. 

He  bad  a  ktter  from  the  captain  of  the  I»&ama* 
offering  you  a  berth  on  board  as  gotoeaplg,  or  midahip* 
man.— Captain.  Afcaryat  Poor  Jack,  ch  xxzt 

A  special  juryman  who  is  paid  a 
guinea  a  case ;  a  military  officer  as- 
signed to  some  special  duty,  for  which 
he  receives  a  guinea  a  day,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  so  called ;  as  is  also  a 
clergyman  without  cure,  who  takes 
occasional  duty  for  a  guinea  a  sermon. 

Guln'ever  (Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
Guanhumara>  the  Welsh  Gwenhioyvar, 
meaning  "  the  white  ghost ").  In  the 
Arthurian  legends,  the  wife  of  King 
Arthur.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says 
she  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
Romans,  was  brought  up  by  Duke 
Oador  of  Cornwall,  and  surpassed  in 
beauty  all  the  women  of  the  island. 
According  to  Malory  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Leodegrance,  king  of  the 
land  of  Cameliard.  She  entertained  a 
guilty  passion  for  Sir  Launcelot  of  the 
Lake,  one  of  the  knights  of  the  Bound 
Table,  but  during  the  absence  of  King 
Arthur  in  his  expedition  against  Leo, 
king  of  the  Romans,  she  was  seduced 
by  Modred,  her  husband's  nephew, 
who  had  usurped  the  kingdom.  Arthur 
hastened  back,  Guinever  fled,  and  a 
desperate  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Modred  was  slain  and  Arthur  mortally 
wounded.  Gtdnever  took  the  veil  at 
Almesbury  where  later  she  died.  She 
was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  and  has 
left  her  name  as  a  synonym  for  a  beau- 
tiful, faithless,  but  repentant  wife. 

Guise's  Motto.  "  1  chacun  son  tow," 
on  the  standards  of  the  Due  de  Guise, 
who  put  ltTTn«ATf  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  League  in  the  16th  century, 
meant,  "  My  turn  will  come/* 

Gale.  The  Gule  of  August.  August 
1st,  Lammas  Day,  a  quarter  day  in 
Scotland,  and  half  quarter  day  in 
England.  The  word  is  probably  the 
Welsh  ffioyl  (Lat.  vigttia),  a  festival. 

"€tal»  Amii"  farfthnn  meoate  Aagmfo     L»  &te 

fyH  4et*  fete*  Hokedai    at  gwfent  Attyutti.— Itoemfr  • 
~        '    *Jf<MicaI*TQLiB,p.30g. 


Gules.  The  heraldic  term  for  red, 
the  most  honourable  colour,  signifying 
valour,  justice,  and  veneration,  and 
hence  given  to  kings  and  princes.  In 
engraving  it  is  shown  by  perpendicular 
parallel  lines,  French;  from  mediaeval 
Latin  £«&*,  ermine  dyed  red. 


Gult.  A  man  that  goes  in  for  hon- 
ours at  the  Universities  who  is  not  good 
enough  to  be  classed  and  yet  has  shown 
sufficient  merit  to  pass.  When  the 
list  is  made  out  a  line  is  drawn 
after  the  classes,  and  the  few  names 
put  below  are  in  the  "  golf,"  and  those 
so  honoured  are  *'  gtufed."  In  tfae 
good  old  times  these  men  were  not 
qualified  to  stand  for  the  claesical 
tripos. 

The  ranks  of  our  cwafcfcood  an  fttppiWE  by  jvrib* 
whom,  at  the  very  bert,  merciful  exa^wbare  rated 
from  tiw  Terr  grtee  of  "pluck"  to  the  aoaaetraOv* 
pftn&M  o«  the  "  Golf  "—  Saturday  Jtabw 

A  great  gulf  fixed.  An  impassable 
separation.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Luke 
xvi,  26). 

Gulf  Stream.  The  great,  warm 
ocean  current  which  flows  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (whence  its  name)  and, 
passing  by  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  is,  near  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  deflected  across  the 
Atlantic  to  modify  the  climate  of 
Western  Europe  as  far  north  as  Spits- 
bergen and  Nova  Zembla,  It  washes 
the  shores  of  the  British  Isles. 

Theaxnaa&t  of  IMC*  tnam&mA  by  the  GnH  Btotm 
from  equatorial  regiona  into  the  Nocti  Atlantic  .  . 
aoMxmtt  to  no  lea*  than,  one-fifth  part  of  the  entire  he*l 
poemmed  by  the  North  Ailantic.—  21  OroB.  OHmaU  <md 
Time,  A.  L 

GuOlstan  (Pers.  the  garden  of  roses}. 
The  famous  recueil  of  moral  sentences 
by  Sadi  (about  1190-1291),  the  most 
celebrated  of  Persian  poets,  except, 
perhaps,  Omar  Khayyam.  It  con- 
sists of  sections  on  kings,  dervishes, 
contentment,  love,  youth,  old  age, 
social  duties,  etc.,  with  many  stories 
and  philosophical  sayings. 

Gull*  A  well-known  Elizabethan 
synonym  for  one  who  is  easily  duped, 
especially  a  scion  of  the  upper  classes 
(cp.  BEJAJ*  ).  3>ekker  wrote  his  Gulfs 
Hornbook  (1609)  as  a  kind  of  guide  to 
the  behaviour  of  contemporary  gal- 
lants. 

^^  Tbe  roost  notorto«Bei±:«ndgtiH 

Butt  e'er  farovtlctt  played  on. 


Gulliver,  Lemuel.  The  hero  of  the 
famous  Travels  into  Several  Remote 
Ncdwns  of  &e  World,  by  Lemuel  GvU*~ 
ver,  first  &  Swrg&on,  and  then  a  Car&swi 
several  ships,  i.e.  to  Lilliput,  Btob- 
Lapu'ta,  and  the  BLOU- 
written,  by  Jonathan  Swiffe 

's  Trw>&8+  frequently  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  children's  boofc,  Is  m 
reality  a  biting  social  and  poii&cai 


Whefear  TO  read  tt.  « 
,  tor  fM  p 


ledge  that  ft  !•  ooe  ef  tb« 


Gummed 


Gunter's  Chain 


Gummed.  He  fret*  like  gummed  vel- 
vet or  ffummed  taffety*  Velvet  and  taf- 
feta were  sometimes  stiffened  with  gum 
to  make  them "  sit  better,"  but,  being 
very  *ti*f,  they  fretted  ont  quickly. 

Gumption.  Common  senae,  the  wit 
to  torn  things  to  account,  capacity. 
The  derivation  and  origin  of  the  word 
are  unknown.  Among  painters  it  is 
applied  both  to  the  art  of  preparing 
colours  and  to  the  supposed  'Most 
medium  "  of  the  old  masters,  to  which 
their  unapproachable  excellence  is 
ascribed. 

Gun,  This  word  was  formerly  used 
for  some  large,  stone-throwing  engine 
of  war  becides  the  firearm,  hut  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  first-mentioned 
use  was  the  earlier.  Chaucer  in  The 
Houae  of  Fame  (iii}  653)  speaks  of  the 
trumpet  sounding: — 


and  in  the  Legend  of  Good  Women 
(Clevptibra,  SB)  he  seems  to  use  the 
word  in  reference  to  the  ballista: — 

WEhgtMy»B^«>fcjm»Ui  **•»"*•  0MM, 

4M  ft*  tht  toff*  ***»  «MM*  the  «n*«  *•»». 

The  word  Is  a  shortened  form  of  the 
old  Scartdinavian  female  name,  C?tm- 
nildr  (yuwur  Is  Icelandic  for  war,  and 
Jttbir  for  battle}:  and  it  may  have  been 
given  first  to  the  baUtet*  and  then, 
when  fWTMyft  came  Into  use,  trans- 
ferred to  ti»  firearm*  The  bestowing 
of  female  IUUXUNB  on  arms  is  not  un- 
t;  there  *r«  the  f amonfi ' 4  Moris 
44  Qwen  Elisabeth's  pocket- 
lor  tnstaa€«r  as  well  as  the 
'Berthas  "  of  the  Great  War— 
the  kxng-raMe  guns  that  bombarded 
Fmrie,  so  cafl*d  in  honour  of  Bertha 
Kmpp,  wife  of  the  head  of  the  great 
armament  factory  at  Essen. 

^  *        ffwn«.     See 


A  gnu  fired 

,  cc  afeoot  V  o'clock  p.m. 
5V*  «  pr*0*  f*«*-    A  man  of  note  or 
cmeqocDce ;  *'  a  b%  bog/* 
jtmmto  ffvn.    The  ftriiag  of  a  gun 
iottfe*,  «oer*lly  as  a  safnte 
or  oUJbe  foxbenj 


Quite  certain.    It  is 

as  «stiai&  to  happen  as  a  gtin  to  go 
tjM  If  tike  tiigupMf  £B  pcUftd* 

To  W«»  |prwd  fims.     To  be  very 
windy.     Noisy   and 
i  «s  fcto  reportfi  ol  great  guns. 
Tolmy  *  V*H*    To  «rn  it  (used  only 

G**rti3«7). 

To  run  «*o«|r  from  one'e  otwt  0m». 
To  s«&  one's  words;  deseti  what  is 
laM  down  as  a  principle.  Th«  allusion 
te  obriow. 


To  *<wsfc  io  OTW*«  ^«n*.  To  maintain 
one's  positioBj  argument,  etc.,  in  spite 
of  opposition. 

You  son  of  a  gun  !  You  priceless 
ass  I  An  expression  of  playful  or 
ironic  contempt. 

Gun  Cotton.  A  highly  explosive 
compound,  prepared  by  saturating 
cotton  or  other  cellulose  material  with 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 

Gun-man.  A  desperado  armed  with 
a  revolver  and  prepared  to  use  it  in 
the  most  reckless  manner  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  A  term  of 
American  origin. 

Gun  Money.  Base  money  issued  in 
Ireland  by  James  II,  made  from  old 
brass  cannon,  with  a  small  admixture 
of  silver. 

Gun  Room.  A  room  in  the  after- 
part  of  a  lower  gun-deck  for  the  accom- 
modation of  junior  officers. 

Gun-runner.  One  who  unlawfully 
smuggles  guns  into  a  country  for 
belligerent  purposes.  The  word  is 
formed  on  the  model  of  blockade- 
rwtner. 

Gunnar.  The  Norse  form  of  Gun- 
ft*r  (q.v,). 

Gunner.  Kissing  the  gunner's  daugh* 
ier.  Being  flogged  on  board  ship.  At 
one  time  sailors  in  the  Royal  Navy 
who  were  to  be  flogged  were  tied  to 
the  breech  of  a  cannon. 

I  «M  a»d«  to  kfcB  the  wench  th*t  never 


Yw,  the  mtatatefi  ion 


. 
hut  the  cat's  scratch  on  hte 


Gunpowder  Plot.  The  project  of  a  few 
Epman  Catholics  to  destroy  James  I 
with  the  Lords  and  Commons  assem- 
bled in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on 
November  5th,  1605.  It  was  to  be 
done  by  means  of  gunpowder  when 
the  king  went  in  person  to  open  Par- 
liament. Robert  Oatesby  originated 
the  plot,  and  Guy  Pawkes  undertook 
to  fire  the  gtmpowder.  The  plot  was 
betrayed,  and  Guy  Fawkes  was  ar- 
reeted  the  night  before  it  was  to  have 
been  put  into  execution. 

Gtt&ter's  Chain,  for  land  surveying, 
is  so  named  from  Edmund  Gunter 
(1581-1026),  the  great  mathematician 
and  professor  of  Astronomy  at  Gres- 
ham  College,  1619-26.  It  is  sixty-six 
feet  long,  and  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred links.  As  ten  square  chains 
make  an  acre,  it  follows  that  an 
acre  contains  100,000  square  links. 

Own&r'a  scale  is  *  a  two-foot  rule 
having  scales  of  chords,  tangents,  etc., 
and  logarithmic  lines,  engraved  on  it  ; 
it  is  used  in  surveying  ana  naTigation 
for  the  mechanical  solving  o,|  problems. 
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Gunther 


Guy's  Hospital 


According  to  Cfnnter  Carefully  and 
correctly  clone  ;  with  no  possibility  of 
mistake.  The  American  counterpart 
of  "  according  to  Cocker "  (see 
COCKER),  which  is  more  common  in 
England. 

Gunther.  In  the  Nibelungen  saga, 
a  Burgundian  king,  brother  of  Knem- 
hild  (*»  Gudrun),  the  wife  of  Sigurd 
{ »s  Siegfried).  He  resolved  to  wed  the 
martial  queen  Brunhild  (#.«.},  who 
had  made  a  vow  to  marry  only  the 
man  who  could  ride  through  the 
flames  that  encircled  her  castle.  Gun- 
ther failed  (see  GRANI),  but  Siegfried 
did  so  in  his  likeness  and  remained 
with  the  Queen  for  three  nights,  his 
sword  being  between  them  all  the  time. 
Gunther  then  married  Brunhild,  but 
later  Kriemhild  told  Brunhild  that  it 
was  Siegfried  who  had  ridden  through 
the  fire,  jealousy  sprang  up  between 
the  families,  Siegfried  was  slain  at 
Brunhild's  desire,  and  she  killed  her- 
self, her  dying  wish  being  to  be  burnt 
on  a  pale  with  Siegfried  at  her  side,  his 
sword  between  them.  Gunther  was 
slain  by  Atli  because  he  refused  to 
reveal  where  he  had  hidden  the  hoard 
of  the  Nibelungs.  Gundicarius,  a  Bur- 
gundian king  who,  with  his  whole 
tribe,  perished  at  the  sword  of  the 
Huns  in  437,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
historical  character  round  whom  these 
legends  collected. 

Gargoyle.    See  GARGOYLE. 

Gurme.  The  Celtic  Ger'berus.  While 
the  world  lasts  it  is  fastened  at  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  cave  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  world  it  will  be  let  loose,  when 
it  will  attack  Tyr,  the  war-god,  and 
kill  hun. 

Gurney  Light.    See  Btros. 
GusUn  bone.     See  BAWBEE. 


Gutenberg's     Bible. 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 


See    BIBLE, 


Guthlac,  St.,  of  Orowland,  Lincoln- 
shire, is  represented  in  Christian  art  as 
a  hermit  punishing  demons  with  a 
aeouarge,  or  consoled  by  angels  while 
demons  torment  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  Mercia 
in  the  7th  century. 

Guthram.  Stiver  of  Gvfhrum's  Lane. 
Fine  silver  was  at  one  time  so  called, 
because  the  chief  gold  and  silver 
smiths  of  London  resided  there  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  street, 
which  is  now  called  Gutter  Lane,  and 
runs  from  Cheapside  into  Gresham 
Street,  was  originally  Gudrun' 8  or 
Goderun's  Lane.  The  ball  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  is  still  in  the 
same  locality. 


Gutter.  All  goes  do  ten  Gutter  Lane, 
He  spends  everything  on  his  stomach. 
The  play  is  between  Gutter  Lane, 
London  ($ee  GUTHRUM),  and  Lat. 
ffitttur  (the  throat),  preserved  in  our 
word  guttural  (a  throat  letter). 

Gutter  children,  cuttersn\pea.  Street 
Arabs. 

Out  of  the  gutter.  Of  low  birth  ;  of 
the  street-Arab  class  ;  one  of  the  sub- 
merged. 

Guy.  An  efSgy  of  a  man,  stuffed 
with  combustibles  and  supposed  to 
represent  Guy  Fawkes,  carried  round 
in  procession  and  finally  burnt  on 
November  5th,  in  memory  of  Gun- 
powder Hot  (g.v.) ;  hence,  any  dowdy, 
fantastic  figure,  a  "  fright."  In 
America  the  word,  as  applied  to  a 
person,  has  a  much  wider  significance, 
and  can  mean  almost  anyone. 


"h*k!ngw»»W««Bll , 

I  got  htm  ffOMMd,  ttiafc  Wtnud  guy  hvpoom 

yoong  Md  «pry, 

And  tritd  io  seal  be*  «p  for  fife  IB  the  JOM  P«o 
JBwtt  Comfort  JfttefeB     &•*•*  JT«A*  o 

To  do  a  ffuy.  To  do  a  bunk,  to 
decamp. 

Guy  of  Warwick.  An  English  hero 
of  legend  and  romance,  whose  ex- 
ploits were  first  written  down  by  some 
Anglo-Norman  poet  oi  the  12th  cen- 
tury and  were,  by  the  14th  century, 
accepted  as  quite  authentic  history. 

To  obtain  Phelis  (Felice)  as  his  wife 
he  undertook  many  knightly  deeds. 
He  rescued  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  went  to  fight 
against  the  Saracens,  slaying  the 
doughty  Coldran,  Eimaye  King  of 
Tyre,  and  the  soldan  himself.  Then 
he  returned  and  wedded  Phelis ;  but 
in  forty  days  went  back  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  slew  the  giant 
Am'arant,  and  many  others.  He  again 
returned  to  England,  and  slew  at 
Winchester  Colbrand,  the  Danish 
giant,  in  single  combat,  thus  redeem* 
m$  England  from  Danish  tribute.  At 
Windsor  he  destroyed  a  boar  of  "  pass- 
ing might  and  strength  " ;  on  Duns- 
more  Heath  he  slew  the  "  Dun-cow  of 
Dunsmore,  a  monstrous  wyld  and 
cruell  beast "  ;  and  in  Northumber- 
land a  dragon  "  black  as  any  cole." 
Having  achieved  all  this,  he  became  a 
hermit  near  Warwick.  Daily  he  went 
"  incog."  to  his  own  castle  and  begs 
bread  of  his  wife  Phelis  ;  but  on] 
death-bed  lie  sent  her  a  ring, 
which  she  recognized  her  lord* 
went  to  close  his  dying  eyes. 

I  *m  DO*  Saoqwon,  nor  Ste  Gkjy  nor  Oo&ns&te  xaow 
them  down  before  mt— SWte*jnar«  Jfrwy  7/ZJ,  T.  L 

Guy's  Hospital.    Founded  in  1722  by 
Thomas    Guy   (c.    1645-1724),   IK   " 
seller  3  miser,  and  phil&nthropisi»* 
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an  immense  fortune  in  1720 
by  speculation*  in  the  South  Sea 
Stock,  and  gave  £238,292  to  found  and 
endow  the  hospital. 

Guyon,  Or.  The  knightly  hero  of 
8peo*er*8  Fa*n*  $tweiw,  Bk.  II, 
typical  0*  Temperance  or  Self-govern- 
ment (Sp.  ?wta,  »  guide).  He  destroyed 
the  wftch  Acra'sim  and  her  "  Bower  of 
Blise  "  ($.*.).  The  Palmer,  typifying 
Prudence  and  Sobriety,  was  his  com- 
ptakKi,  and  Brigade*  ("bridle  of 
gold  "}  his  torso. 

C&rjBii,  Nell  (1552-87).  An  actress, 
and  one  ol  the  mistresses  of  Charles  II. 
She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
public,  and  her  eldest  son  by  the  King, 
Chide*  Beaucierk  (b.  1670),  was  the 
founder  ol  the  ducal  boose  of  St. 
Alb*n8.  Scott  mention*  her  in  Pewril 
o/iJUFaojt;  ia  eh.  xi  be  speaks  of  "the 
smart  humour  ol  Mrs.  Nelly  "  ;  and 
in  ch.  xl  Lord  Chaffinch  says  of  "  Mrs. 
N«Uy,  wit  she  ba*  ;  l«t  her  keep  ber- 
»etf  warm  wiili  it  in  worse  company, 
lor  tfe*  cant  of  strollers  IB  not  language 
for  a  prince'*  chamber." 

Ofgift.  A  kia«  of  Lydia  of  tl*e  7  th 
cwotury  B,CX,  woo  founded  a  new 
draaefcy,  wamd  agate*  AsurbAaip*d 
ol  Awyria,  and  a  m«*orable  In  legend 
for  hie  ring  and  hie  prodigioos  weaHiu 

According  to  £%ato,  Gyges  de- 
ewaded  Wo  a  chaem  of  the  «ar&, 
where  be  found  a  brazen  borse  ;  open- 
tttg  Uw  sid.ee  of  tib*  animal,  be  found 
ill*  eareae*  ol  a  mam  from  whose 
be  drew  off  a  braaext  ring  wnicb 
him 


It  ww  by  ill*  aid  of  the  ring  that  be 

eioo  of  the  wife  of 
and,  through  her,  of 


A  sect  ot  ancient 
wbo  went  about 
feet  and  aimoet  without 
They  l^ed  in  woods,  snb- 
on  roots,  and  aerer  married. 


dMd«fi    fch^m    into 


Ojf^  Tbe  B»nae  at  Oambndge  (aad 
at  Pogfeaaa}  lot  a  ooitege  servant,  who 
ante  aa  vaiet  to  two  ot  more  uixier- 
*  oo«at«rpart  ol  the 
H»  differs  from  a  b«tl- 
r,  faaasaaiKdi  M  lie  doe*  aofc  make 
;  but  he  rcow  on  cmtftdfi,  waits 
a*  table,  wakes  nwaa  lor 
elMpej.  bmebee  U»fe  etogi**, 
OBU  The  word  to  probably  from  i 
a  17th  centery  t«m  lor  a  j  " 


Gypsy.    ^€e  GIPSY. 

Gyromancy,  A  kind  of  divination 
performed  by  walking  round  in  a 
circle  or  ring  until  one  fell  from  dizzi- 
ness, and  so  was  in  a  fit  state  to  see 
visions,  talk  gibberish,  etc. 

Gytrash.  A  north-of -England  spirit, 
which,  in  the  form  of  horse,  mule,  or 
large  dog,  haunts  solitary  ways,  and 
sometimes  comes  upon  belated  trav- 
ellers. 


oartiOn  of  B«*Ie'8  tales,  wherdn  flgurad 
»pirii    calkd    a    Gytnuih.— C'AwfcU. 


H,  The  form  of  our  capital  H  is 
through  the  Roman  and  Greek  di- 
rectly from  the  Phoenician  (Semitic) 
letter  Heth  or  Kheth,  which,  having  two 
cross-bars  instead  of  one,  represented 
a  fence.  The  corresponding  Egyptian 
hieroglyph  was  a  sieve,  and  the^  Anglo- 
Saxon  rune  is  called  Jtc^ffcly  hail* 

HJLS.  His  or  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vioe  or  ship,  as  H.M.S.  Wellington 

Habeas  Corpus.  The  "  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  "  was  passed  in  1670,  And 
defined  a  provision  of  similar  character 
in  Magna  Gharta,  to  which  also  it 
added  certain  details.  Its  chief  pur- 
pose was  to  prohibit  any  judge,  under 
severe  penalties,  from  refusing  to  issue 
to  a  prisoner  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
by  winch  tike  jailer  was  obliged  to  pro- 
duce the  prisoner  in  court  in  person 
and  to  certify  the  cause  of  imprison- 
ment, thus  preventing  people  being 
imprisoned  on  mere  suspicion,  and 
making  it  illegal  for  one  to  be  left  in 
prison  an  indefinite  time  without  trial. 

It  further  provides  that  every  ac- 
cused person  shall  have  the  question 
of  his  gpailt  decided  by  a  jury  of  twelve, 
and  not  by  a  Government  agent  or 
nomiaee;  that  no  prisoner  can  be 
tried  »  second  time  on  the  same 
chauge ;  that  every  prisoner  may  m- 
tnofe  $Q  being  examined  within  twenty 
days  of  his  arrest,  and  tried  at  the  next 
session  ;  and  thai  no  one  may  be  sent 
to  pfSaoe  beyond  the  seas,  either 
mthin  01  without  the  British  do- 
minions. 

Habeas  Corpus  means  "  Yon  are  to 
I»odty»  &*e  body*" 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been 
suspended  in  times  of  political  and 
social  disturbance,  and  its  provisions 
bave  been  more  than  once  amended 
and  extended.  During  ftbe  Great  War 
it  was  not  in  force' so  tar  as  certain 
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Hadith 


offences  against  the  Crown  or  its 
military  and  naval  forces  were  con- 
cerned. 

A  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  in 
Ireland  in  1782,  and  in  Scotland  its 
place  is  taken  by  the  Wronffous  Im- 
prisonment Ad  of  1701. 

Haberdasher.  The  word  is  probably 
connected  with  A.Fr.  Tiapertas,  a  word 
of  unknown  origin  denoting  some  kind 
of  fabric  ;  but  Prof.  Weckley  makes 
what  he  calls  the  "  dubious  "  con- 
jecture that  it  is  from  O.Fr.  avoir 
(at»*r);  goods,  property  (as  in  avoirdu- 
pois), and  Fr.  and  Provencal  ens,  a 
shop-board.  An  older,  and  perhaps 
more  dubious,  suggestion  is  that  it  is 
from  the  German  equivalent  of  our 
old  "What  d'ye  lack  ?  "—Hod*  ihr 
das  1  Have  you  that  ? 

To  match  ttfe  saint  then  WM  another, 
Aa  bosy  and  perverse  a  brother, 
An  haberrtaaher  of  email  wares 
In  potttte  and  state  aflates. 

SvQer    AftHfon,  ft,  9. 

Habit  is  second  nature,  The  wise 
saw  of  Diog&nee,  the  cynjc  (B.C.  412- 
323). 

Shakespeare:  "Use  almost  can 
change  the  stamp  of  nature  "  (Ham- 
kH3,  4). 

French:  IShabtiude  est  une  seconds 
nature. 

Latin:    Usus  est  opftmus  magister. 

Habsburg  is  a  contraction  of 
Habichte-burg  (Hawk's  Tower)  ;  so 
called  from  the  castle  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aar,  built  in  the  llth  century 
by  Werner,  Bishop  of  Strasburg, 
whose  nephew  (Werner  II)  was  the 
first  to  assume  the  title  of  Count  of 
Habsburg."  His  great-grandson,  Al- 
brecht  II,  assumed  the  title  of  "  Land- 
graf  of  Sundgau."  His  grandson,  AI- 
brecht  IV,  in  the  13th  century,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the 
House,  the  original  male  line  of  which 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Charles  VI  in  1740.  The  late  imperial 
family  of  Austria  were  the  Habsburg- 
Lorraines*  springing  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Obaries  VI,  with  Francis  I,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  in  1736. 

Hack.  Short  for  hackney  (g.t?.),  a 
hoise  let  out  for  hire  ;  hence,  one 
whose  services  are  for  hire,  especially 
a  literary  drudge,  compiler,  furbisher- 
np  of  better  men's  work.  Gk&dsxnith, 
who  well  knew  from  his  own  experi- 
ence what  the  life  was,  wrote  an 
"  Bpitaph  "  OB  one  r  — 

Here  H«  poor  Nrf  Pardon,  from 


called  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  a 
cot*  thrown  by  Sir  John  HautviUe.  In 
Wiltshire  three  huge  stones  near 
Kennet  are  called  the  Devil's  ceite, 

Hackney.  Originally  (14th  cent.) 
the  name  given  to  a  class  of  medium- 
sized  horses,  distinguishing  them  from 
war-horses.  They  were  need  for 
ordinary  riding,  and  later  th«  name 
was  applied  to  a  horse  let  out  for  hire 
—  whence  hackney  carriage  and  hackney 
writer  or  hack  (g.t?.)»  a  drudge  whose 
pen  is  for  hire. 

The  k&febte  «*  trail  boned,  and  fee  ooomxm 


«Mb  *  fewabfe  Bfe  to  tbte 
n  rife  te  come 


Calk. 
Drew, 


A  vast  stone  near 
Somersetshire;     so 


The  word  is  the  name  of  the  north- 
ern suburb  of  London,  in  the  fields 
round  which  the  horses  to  be  sold  at 
the  great  horse  fairs  at  Smithfield 
used  to  be  turned  to  grass.  Part  of 
the  road  leading  from  Hackney  to 
Smithfield  is  still  called  "Mare 
Street  "  —  a  reminder  of  the  time  when 
strings  of  horses  for  sale  used  to 
traverse  it. 

Haddock.  According  to  tradition, 
it  was  a  haddock  in  whose  mouth  St. 
Peter  found  the  piece  of  money,  the 
stater  or  shekel  (Matt,  xxvii,  17),  and 
the  two  marks  on  the  fish's  neck  are 
said  to  be  impressions  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  apostle.  It  is  a  pretty 
story,  but  haddocks  cannot  live  m  the 
fresh  water  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 
Cp.  JOHN  DORY. 

O  saperetittoGB  dainty,  Peter's  tab, 

How  eora'st  than  here  to  make  so  goodty  dfeh  ? 

JftfeBu*    £fefc*iMt  (1683). 

HadSs.  In  Homer,  the  name  of  the 
god  (Pluto)  who  reigns  over  the  dead  ; 
but  in  later  classical  mythology  the 
abode  of  the  departed  spirits,  a  place 
of  gloom  but  not  necessarily  like  the 
Christian  Hell,  a  place  of  punishment 
and  torture.  As  the  state  or  abode 
of  the  dead  it  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  Sheol>  a  word  which,  in  the 
authorized  version,  has  frequently 
been  translated  by  the  misleading 
HeJL  Hence  HadSs  is  sometimes  vul- 
garly used  as  a  euphemism  for  HelL 

The  word  is  usually  derived  from 
Gr.  a,  privative,  and  \dein,  to  see,  £*. 
the  unseens  but  this  derivation  Is  not 
at  all  certain.  Op.  INPBENO. 

Ha'tBth  (  AT.,  a  saying  oar 
The  traditions  aboofc  the 
Mahomet's  sayings  and  doings* 
compilation,  wmch  was  made  in 
10th  century  by  the  Moslem  jos&fe 
MosMn  and  Bokhari,  forms  a 
meaifc  to  the  Koran  as  the 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Like 
Jewish  Gema'ra,  tbe  Ha'diti  was  aot 
allowed  onginally  to  be  «omE3tft*ed 
writing,  but  the  daage*  of  the 


Had) 


Haidee 


tious  being  perverted  or  forgotten  led 
to  their  being  placed  on  record. 

Had}  The  pilgrimage  to  the  KaaTm 
(teropie  of  Mecca),  which  every  Mo- 
hammedan feels  bound  to  make  once 
at  least  before  death.  Those  who 
neglect  to  do  so  "  might  as  well  die 
J«rw»  of  Christian*."  Theee  pilgrim- 
ace*  take  place  in  the  twelfth  month 
of  each  year,  2ki  *11  Hajjia,  roughly 
corresponding  to  our 


A  Mohammedan  who  has 
made  the  Hadj  or  pilgrimage  to  the 
Prophet's  tomb  at  Mecca,  Every  Hadji 
Is  entitled  to  wear  a  green  turban. 

Haeeaoay.  The  name  invented  by 
Milton  (Cow**,  638)  for  »  mythical 
plant  which  is  of  "  sovereign  use  'gainst 
all  enchantment*,  mildew,  blast,  or 
damp*  or  ghastly  Furies'  apparition." 
The  reference  is  probably  to  Hermcma, 
aa  old  name  for  Theasaly,  a  country 
opecially  endowed  with  mystical  asso- 
ciations by  the  ancient  Greeks,  bat 
Oalcrtdgft  rather  fancifully  says  the 
word  IB  fema-oifw*  (blood-Fine),  and 
r*f«r*  to  the  blood  of  Jams  Christ, 
wkkth  dwtroya  all  evil,  The  leaf, 
e*yB  Milton,  g/  had  pricfclea  on  it,"  but 
"H  bore  a  bright  golden  flower." 
With  thte  «*pianaii<m  the  priclde*  be- 
eorae  the  crown  of  thorn*,  the 
the  frnite  of 


Httffeu    The  great  Persian  poet  (fi. 
14th  cent.},  and  ou«  of  the  greatest 


potte  of  *•  world.  His  *taMfe  (i 
mm*,  odes)  tell  of  lore  and  wine, 
pigEtiWalee,  flow***,  tfa*  itwUbBity 
of  aUtfcM»  fetttma**  of  Allah  and  the 
ntoyfrifc,  etc.  ;  and  his  tomb  at  Shiraz 
to  *ttil  UK.  re»ort  of  pilgrim*,  The 
name  jftQfe  \»  Arabic  f  or  "  o*w>  who 
fc*ow»  the  Koran  and  Hadith  ($.*») 
by  I***." 

A  witch  or  sorcereao  ;  origin- 
«ptHtt demon,  harpy. 
a  witch  or  hag.) 


ally, 
(AJ9, 


1PPWP    •* 

firs 


Mvteetinrope.    The  term  is  com - 
In  the  New  Forest.    Seamen  use 
word  Jtag********  to  express  those 
of  a  mattiB«,  etc.,  which  spoil 
uniformity. 

An  oW  name  for  the 
Aimbe,  or  the  Moors,  who 
0Qppo0ed  to  be  deseendante  of 
r,  Abraham'e  bondwoman. 


called  Hogni),  a  Burgunclian  knight, 
liegeman  to  the  king,  Gun  t  her  (q.v  ), 
in  some  accounts  his  brother  and  in 
others  a  distant  kinsman.  According 
to  the  best  known  of  the  legends 
Hagen,  to  arenge  Siegfried's  supposed 
bad  treatment  of  Brunhild,  Gunther's 
wife,  treacherously  slew  Siegfried  by 
stabbing  him  between  the  shoulders, 
his  only  vulnerable  point*  He  then 
deposited  the  dead  body  at  the  door 
of  the  chamber  of  Knemhlld,  Sieg- 
fried's wife,  leading  her  to  suppose  that 
he  had  been  murdered  by  assassins* 
She,  however,  knew  that  Hagen  was 
her  enemy,  and  when  she  sent  to 
Worms  for  the  "  Nibelung  Hoard," 
Hagen  seized  it,  and  buried  it  secretly 
somewhere  beneath  the  Rhine,  in- 
tending himself  to  enjoy  it.  Kriem- 
hild,  with  a  view  of  vengeance,  mar- 
ried Etzel  (t.e.  Atttla).  Icing  of  the 
Huns,  and  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years  invited  the  king  of  Burgundy, 
with  Hagen  and  many  others,  to  the 
court  of  her  husband.  A  terrible 
broil  was  stirred  up  in  the  banquet 
hall,  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of 
all  the  Burgundians  bat  two  (Gunther 
and  Hagen),  who  were  taken  prisoner 
and  given  to  Kriemhild,  who  cut  off 
both  their  heads,  See  KRIEMHITJD. 
There  are  other  versions  of  the  story, 
many  of  them  quite  contradictory, 
and  the  rough  and  treacherous  Hagen 
appears  in  many  legends.  His  person 
is  thus  described  in  the  great  German 
epic:  — 


L<»C  wm  hfc  lags  tad  riMiry,  MM!  deep  «od  bread  bit 
tttefefe  «fe*i  ooee  WM  table,  with  grey  ww  dMtoecl  at 


He*  terribte  UK  -rtage,  aad 


>fc.  1789 


Hagw.    In  OM  N&*t*»ff*nK*d  axid 
tit*    oAd    Nome   sagae  (where  he  is 


Hagga'dafe.  The  portion  of  the  Mid- 
raeh  (q.v.)  which  contains  rabbinical 
interpretations  of  the  historical  and 
legendary,  ethical,  parabolic,  and 
speculative  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures?  Che  portion  devoted  to 
law,  pr&ctioe,  and  doctrine  is  called 
the  Satoebah.  They  were  commenced 
in  fch*  $ad  century  AJD.  and  com- 
pleted by  ttbe  llth. 

Ha-fea.  A  ditch  or  sunk  fence 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  hedge  with- 
oat  breaking  the  prospect. 

Hft&tee,  In  B  jron'a  Don  Jwon  (ii-iv) 
the  beautiful  Greek  girl  who  found 
Don  Juan  when  be  was  cast  ashore 
and  restored  him  to  animation.  "  Her 
haiF  was  auburn,  and  her  eyes  were 
black  as  deata."  Her  mother,  a  Moor, 
was  dead,  and  her  father,  Lambro,  a 
rich  Greek  pirate,  was  living  on  one 
of  the  Cvclades.  She  and  Juan  fell 
in  love  with  each  other  during  the  ab- 


Hail 


Hair 


B&o.ce  of  Lambro  from  the  island.  On 
his  return  Juan  was  sent  from  the 
island  ;  Haidee  went  mad  and,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  died. 

Hall.  Health,  an  exclamation  of 
welcome,  like  the  Lat.  salve.  It  is 
from  the  Icel.  heill,  hale,  healthy,  and 
represents  the  A.S.  greeting  wes  h&l 
(may  you)  be  in  whole  (or  good) 
health.  Hail,  the  frozen  rain,  is  A.S. 
hagol. 

iB  bail,  Macbeth  t    Hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Gla'mis 


in  ^single  night  ;  Charles  I,  also, 
while  he  was  on  his  trial  ;   and  Marie 


Hail  fellow  well  met.  One  on  easy, 
familiar  terms  ;  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 

Hail  fellow  well  met,  all  dirty  and  wet  , 

find  oat,  if  you  can,  who's  master,  who's  man. 

Swtft     My  Lady't  ZanwntoHon. 

To  hail  a  ship  or  an  omnibus.  To 
call  to  those  on  board. 

Hair.  One  single  tuft  is  left  on  the 
shaven  crown  of  a  Mussulman,  for 
Mahomet  to  grasp  hold  of  when  draw- 
ing the  deceased  to  Paradise. 

And  «aoh  scalp  had  &  single  long  toft  of  hair 

Byron  •  Si**  of  Corinth 

The  scalp-lock  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  left  on  the  otherwise  bald 
head,  is  for  a  conquering  enemy  to 
seize  when  he  tears  off  the  scalp. 

The  ancients  believed  that  till  a  lock 
of  hair  is  devoted  to  Proserpine,  she 
refuses  to  release  the  soul  from  the 
dying  body.  When  Dido  mounted  the 
funeral  pile,  she  lingered  in  suffering 
till  Juno  sent  Iris  to  cut  off  a  lock  of 
her  hair  ;  Than&tos  did  the  same  for 
Aleestis,  when  she  gave  her  life  for  her 
husband  ;  and  in  all  sacrifices  a  fore- 
lock was  first  cut  off  from  the  head  of 
the  victim  as  an  offering  to  the  black 


"HuocegoDitt 
Sacrum  fuss*  fero,  teqoe  isto  corpora  aoimM 
Sc  aft,  et  dexte*  erfnem  secat      .  . 
.  .  .  atqtte  in  ventos  vita  recesstt. 

7*y*Z    &n«id,  IT.  703-5 

It  was  an  old  idea  that  a  person  with 
red  hair  could  not  be  trusted,  from  the 
tradition  that  Judas  had  red  hair. 


JtoM&K*.  Hie  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour 
CtUa,  Somewhat  browner  than  Judas's.—  Shakespeare  . 
At  Jo«  LOf*  Jt,  fil,  4. 

A  man  with  black  hair  but  a  red 
beard  was  the  worst  of  all.  The  old 
rhyme  says:  — 

A  red  beard  and  a  black  head, 

0«tch  Mm  with  a  good  trick  and  take  him  dead. 

See  also  RED-HATRED  PERSONS. 

Byron   says,   in    The   Prisoner   of 
Ck&on  — 

My  hair  is  (trey,  hut  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

IB  a  single  night, 
At  men's  have  grown  from  sodden  fears  ' 

and  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that 
this  can  take,  and  has  taken,  place. 
Ife  is  told  that  Ludovico  Sf  orza  became 


Antoinette  grew  grey  from  gnef  during 
her  imprisonment. 

PEBASES. 

Against  the  hair.  Against  the  grain, 
contrary  to  its  nature. 

If  yon  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  yoor  pro* 
f  essions.—  5Aafet?«art  .  Jfory  ITfeM*  of  Wit&er,  tt,  & 


Both  of  a  hair.  As  like  as  two  peas, 
or  hairs ;  also,  similar  in  disposition, 
taste,,  or  trade,  etc. 

Haw  by  hair  you  will  putt  out  the 
horse's  tail.  Slow  and  sure  wins  the 
race. 

Ltttk  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant  land. 

Julia  A.  Canty 

Plutarch  says  that  Serto'rius,  in 
order  to  teach  his  soldiers  that  per- 
severance and  wit  are  better  than 
brute  force,  had  two  horses  brought 
before  them,  and  set  two  men  to  pull  " 
out  their  tails.  One  of  the  men,  a 
burly  Hercules,  tugged  and  tugged  but 
all  to  no  purpose ;  the  other  was  a 
sharp,  weazen  -  faced  tailor,  who 
plucked  one  hair  at  a  time,  amidst 
roars  of  laughter,  and  soon  left  the 
stump  quite  bare. 

Keep  your  hair  on  !  Vulgar  slang 
for  Don't  lose  your  temper,  old  bean ! 
don't  get  so  excited  I  Wool  is  some- 
times substituted  for  Tiavr  in  this 
phrase. 

The  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you.  See 
DOG. 

To  a  hair  or  To  the  turn  of  a  hair. 
To  a  nicety. 

To  comb  one's  hair  the  wrong  way. 
To  cross  or  vex  one  by  running  counter 
to  one*s  prejudices,  opinions,  or  habits. 

To  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end.  To 
terrify  hi™  suddenly,  give  him  a  good 
fright,  A  terrified  cat  will  contract 
its  skin  till  the  hairs  seem  to  be 
bristling  from  the  body  at  right 
angles ;  and  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Beres- 
ford  Chapel,  Walworth,  who  attended 
Probert  under  sentence  of  death,  says : 
"  When  the  executioner  put  the  cords 
on  his  wrists,  his  hair,  though  long  and 
lanky,  of  a  weak  iron-grey,  rose  gradu- 
ally and  stood  perfectly  upright,  and 
so  remained  for  some  time,  and  then 
fell  gradually  down  again." 

Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling,  .  .  .  [and]  &e 
h*tr  of  my  flesh  stood  up— Jo$  fr,  14, 15, 

To  split  hairs.  To  argue  over  petty 
points,  make  fine,  cavilling  distinc- 
tions, quibble  over  trifles. 

To  tear  one's  hair.  To  show  signs  of 
extreme  anguish,  grief,  or  vexation. 

Without  turning  a  hair.  Without 
indicating  any  sign  of  fatigue  or  <tte- 
tress.  The  phrase  is  from  the  stable ; 
for  when  horses  sweat  they  show  it  by 
a  roughening  of  the  hair. 
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Hair-brained 


Half 


e*  HABK-BBAINED. 

H&tr-breadtb  'scape.  A  very  narrow 
escape  from  some  danger  or  evil.  In 
measurement  the  forty-eighth  part  of 
an  inch  Is  called  *  M  hair-breadth," 

Wfcento  I 
Of  Mfffc* 

•»*•  i'fe'l 


H8te-*atsiBg.  Terrifying  ;  the  idea 
being  that  of  mfrH*»g  one's  hair  stand 
oil  end.  Hays  and  stories  with  very 
eerie  or  frightening  plots  are  called 


Hair-spHttlag.  Cavilling  about  very 
minnte  differences.  8&  To  SPLIT 
HAiBfl  above 

It  men  fatel  to  dogwini  Uaa  *tt«iloo  to 


Hfttr  Stan*.    A  ho*r-stone 
~*o  called  in  Scotland. 

Hajar  ai-Aswad.  The  famous  black 
stone  in  the  north-eafit  oomer  of  tike 
Kaaba  :  it  is  an  Irregular  oval,  about 


a  circle  of  mid.    ?l*  legend  is 
when  Abraham  wished  k>  build  the 


own  accord,  and  th*  patriarch  com- 
manded ail  the  faithful  ID  kiee  this 
one. 

The  atone  la  probably  aa  aerolite, 
and  it  wa0  worshipped  long  before 
Mahomet's  day,  for  in  ihal&d  ®*n- 
teary  A.r>.  MaaimoB  Tyrras  spoke  of 
t**  Arabian*  paying  homage  to  it,  and 
Persian  lerand  sSEeathat  it  was  an 
emblem  of  Saturn, 

Urn  Abbas  report*  that  the  Prophet 
said  th*t  when  it  came  from  Paradise 
it  was  whiter  than  milt,  and  that  it 
had  become  black  through  tbe  sane  of 
the  millions  that  had  fcfeaed  Ik  On 
the  Day  of  the  Beenrreotion  It  Iff  to 
have  two  eyes,  by  which  it  will  reoog- 
nfe*  ali  those  who  haTe  kissed  it,  aod 
a  tongue  with  which  it  will  tear  wit- 
neeeto  AUah. 

Hake.    B7«  lo»e  t»  Aofte,  ^trf  gain  4m 
Lose  one  way,  but  sain  in 
Herring  are  persecuted  by 
*  hake,  which  are  therefore  driren 
M*J  from  a  herring  fishery. 

l^e  division  of  the  Mid- 
that  deals  with  the  intev- 
of  tie  law,  points  of  doe- 
HACKJADAH  ;    and  cp. 

" 


Mtfeoctty  tfcm 

„  ^M  &  KCptofeMd 

>*    J**  *  S«m*   *&« 


^Att^ofhareaacss 

^IMB^ST*^** 

^«*F«£n^<£ri 


ancient  Sicilians  believed  that  the 
kingfisher  laid  its  eggs  and  incubated 
for  fourteen  days,  before  the  winter 
solstice,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
during  which  time  the  waves  of  the 
sea  were  always  unruffled. 

Azntdcb  oar  *rms  «i  quiet  you  shall  be 
AM  halcyon  brooding  on  *  winter's  aeft.    Drub*. 
Tfae  pMoefnl  ktog  filbert  are  met  together 
About  UM  deck  sad  pro&hesia  calm  vefctbwr 

FiW    J&  JSoreaS. 

Half.  -HVrtf"  an^  AaZ/.  A  mixture  of 
two  liquors,  especially  porter  and  ale, 
in  equal  quantities.  A  half-and-halj 
sort  of  person  is  an  insincere  one  —  one 
who  '*  blows  hot  and  cold  "  —  and  to 
do  a  thing  in  a  half-and-half  way  is  to 
do  it  badly,  only  half  do  it. 

Half  done,  as  Elgin  was  burnt.  In 
the  wars  between  James  II  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Douglases  in  1452,  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  burnt  one-half  of  the 
town  of  Elgin,  being  the  side  which 
belonged  to  the  Douglases,  but  left 
the  other  side  standing  because  it  be- 
longed to  his  own  family.  (Scott: 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  xxi.) 

J5Fol/jk  more  ikon  the  whole.  This  is 
what  Hesiod  said  to  his  brother  Per- 
seus, when  he  wished  him  to  settle  a 
dispute  without  going  to  law.  He 
meant  "  half  of  the  estate  without  the 
expense  of  law  will  be  better  than  the 
whole  after  the  lawyers  have  had  their 
pickings,"  The  remark,  however,  has 
a  very  wide  signification.  Thus  an 
embarras  de  richesse  is  far  less  profit- 
able than  a  sufficiency.  A  large  estate 
to  one  who  cannot  manage  it  is  im- 
poverishing. A  man  of  small  income 
will  be  poorer  with  a  large  house  and 
garden  to  keep  up  than  if  he  lived  in  a 
smaller  tenement.  Increase  of  wealth, 
if  expenditure  is  more  in  proportion, 
tendeth  to  poverty. 

God  tea  aot  revealed, 


mere  than  the  whote. 
**  F«r 


r.  JOdway  between  one 
and  another  ;  now  usually 
applied  to  a  person  getting  on  for 
drunk* 

^^ 


1  b*r*  Jot  fett  tte  Elgbb  WoraMplul  and  hla  My> 
of  Ftv*  G*Qoo*,    Th«  i*oi* 
before  Z  gav«  'em 


8p*Ktatort  No.  515  <Nwr.  5th,  1714), 

.Efo^f  &e  do^2e.    ^ee  BATTUBL 
He  is  only  half-baked.    He  is  a  soft, 
a  noodle.    £ee  BAKED, 

AT ?  6««er  AoZ/.    ^ee  BBITBB. 
JVof  Aoi/,    Not  half  bad  means  "  not 
at  all  bad  "  ;    pretty  good,  indeed ; 
better  than  X  had  expected ;  but  Not 
!  (or  Not  'cerf!  as  it  is  usroally 
:)  has  a  more  iFonical  meaning, 
ns  somet±Liiig  like  '*  JZatkcr  t 
think  so  /  "     "  Bill  punished 


Half-deck 


Hall  Mark 


Joe  in  that 'ere  fight,  wot?"  "ISTot'arf 
he  didn't " — the  reply  is  intended 
to  convey  that  Joe's  "  punishment " 
was  very  severe. 

To  do  a  thing  by  halves.  To  do  It  in 
a  slapdash  manner,  very  imperfectly. 

To  go  halves.  To  share  something 
equally  with  another. 

Too  clever  by  hdtf.  Far  too  sharp  or 
cunning. 

Hall-deck.  The  quarters  of  the 
second  mate,  carpenters,  coopers, 
boatswain,  and  all  secondary  officers. 
Quarter-deck,  the  quarters  of  the  cap- 
tain and  superior  officers.  In  a  gun- 
decked  ship  half-deck  is  below  the 
spar-deck,  and  extends  from  the  main- 
mast to  the  cabin  bulkheads. 

Halt-mast  nigh.  The  position  of  a 
flag  flying  from  the  middle  of  the  flag- 
staff in  token  of  respect  to  a  dead 
person. 

Halfpenny.  /  am  come  back  again* 
like  a  bad  ha'penny.  Like  something 
unwanted.  A  facetious  way  of  say- 
ing "  More  free  than  welcome."  As  a 
bad  ha'penny  is  returned  to  its  owner, 
so  have  I  returned  to  you,  and  you 
cannot  get  rid  of  me. 

Halt-timer.  One  engaged  in  some 
occupation  for  only  half  the  usual 
time ;  especially  a  child  attending 
school  for  half  time  and  working  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Half-timers  were  done 
away  with  by  the  Education  Act  of 
1918. 

Hall-tone  block.  A  typographic 
printing-block  for  illustrations,  pro- 
duced by  photographing  on  to  a  pre- 
pared plate  through  a  screen  or  grat- 
ing which  breaks  up  the  picture  of  the 
object  to  be  reproduced  into  small 
dots  of  varying  intensity,  thus  giving 
the  lights  and  shades,  or  tones. 

Half-world.    See  DEMI-MONDB. 

Halgaver.  Summoned  before  the 
mayor  of  Halgaver.  The  mayor  of  Hal- 
gaver is  an  imaginary  person,  and  the 
threat  is  given  to  those  who  have  com- 
mitted no  offence  against  the  laws,  but 
are  simply  untidy  and  slovenly.  Hal- 
gaver  is  a  moor  in  Cornwall,  near 
JBodmin}  famous  for  an  annual  carni- 
val held  there  in  the  middle  of  July. 
Charles  II  was  so  pleased  with  the 
diversions  when  he  passed  through 
,  the  place  on  his  way  to  Sdlly  that  he 
became  a  member  of  the  "  self-con- 
stituted **  corporation.  The  mayor  a£ 
Garratt  (#.«.)  is  a  similar  "  magnate/' 

Halifax.  One  explanation  of  the 
name  is  that  it  is  Jtalig  fax,  holy  hair. 
According  to  Camden  the  town  was 
foemeriy  called  Hoptoj^  and  the  story 


if  that  a  clerk  there  who  had  been 
jilted  cut  oft  his  quondam  sweetheart's 
head  and  hung  it  in  a  yew  tree.  The  » 
head  _  was  reverenced  as  a  holy  relic, 
and  In  time  it  rotted  away,  leaving 
little  filaments  beneath  the  bark  like 
fine  threads.  These  were  regarded  as 
the  fax  or  hair  (A.S.  feaas}  of  the  mur- 
dered maiden. 

Another  account  has  it  that  the 
name  means  holy  face,  from  an  image 
of  John  the  Baptist's  head  that  was 
kept  m  a  hermitage  there. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  so  called 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  the 
governor,  in  compliment  to  his  patron, 
the  Barl  of  Halifax  (1749). 

Halifax  Law.  By  this  (law),  who- 
ever committed  theft  m  the  liberty  of 
Halifax  was  to  be  executed  on  the 
Halifax  gibbet,  a  kind  of  guillotine. 

At  Hftlttftx  the  l*w  eo  sfaarpe  doth  decfe, 
Th*t  whoeo  more  than  thirteen  pence  doth  Btotle. 
They  have  *  jyn  that  wondrotu  quick  ax*d  well 
Beads  thieve*  all  hewUev  Into  fae&ven  or  hell 

Taylor  (tto  Water  Pott)     Workt  1L  (1830) 

HvU,  Hell,  and  Halifax.    See  HULL. 

Hall  Mark.  The  mark  stamped  by 
the  Goldsmiths*  Company  and  Govern- 
ment Assay  Offices  on  gold  or  silver 
articles  after  they  have  been  assayed : 
a  leopards  head  for  London  (Gold- 
smith's Hall) ;  an  anchor  for  Birming- 
ham ;  a  sword  between  three  wheat 
sheaves  for  Chester ;  a  castle  with  three 
towers  for  Exeter  ;  five  hons  on  a  cross 
for  York  ;  a  crown  for  Sheffield  ;  three 
casQ.es  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  a 
castle  for  Edinburgh  i  a  tree  and  a  sal- 
mon with  a  ring  in  its  mouth  for 
Glasgow;  a  figure  of  Htberma  for 
Dublin,  etc. 

Besides  the  ball  mark  there  is  the 
standard  mark,  which  for  England  is  a 
lion  passant ;  for  Edinburgh  a  tktsQe  ; 
for  Glasgow  a  Iwn  rampant ;  and  for 
Ireland  a  crowned  harp  for  22  carat 
gold,  a  plume  of  three  feathers  for 
20  carat,  and  a  unicorn's  head  for  1$ 
carat.  If  the  article  stamped  contains 
less  pure  metal  than  the  standard  coin 
of  the  realm,  the  number  of  carats  is 
marked  on  it. 

Besides  the  ball  mark,  the  standard 
mark,  and  the  carat-figure,  there  is 
the  date-mark,  which  consists  of  a 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet.  In  Lon- 
don only  twenty  letters  are  used*  be- 
ginning with  A,  omitting  J?  and  end- 
ing with  0 ;  bub  most  of  the  other 
Assay  Offices  use  the  alphabet  to  Z, 
some  including  botii  I  and  J.  As  soon 
as  one  series  is  ended  a  new  one  js 
started  from  A  in  a  type  that  &a$  not 
previously  been  used  at  t&afc  office — 
Roman,  Italic,  Old  English,  capitals, 
or  small  letters,  etc. — eo>  given  t&e 


Han  of  Odin 


Hamlet 


letter  and  the  place-mark^  the  date  of 
manufacture  can  be  Ascertained  on 
referring  to  a  table. 

Lastly,  the  head  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  is  stamped  on  those  gold  or 
silver  object*  on  which  duty  has  been 
paid. 

Han  of  Odin.  The  rocks,  such  as 
Halleberg  and  Hunneberg,  from  which 
tim  Hyperboreans,  when  tired  of  life, 
OMcK  to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea ; 
so  called  becauec  they  ware  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Scandinavian  Elysium* 

H*1T  Sunday.  The  Sunday  preced- 
ing Shrove  Tuesday ;  the  next  day  is 
called  Hair  Monday  or  Hal!'  Night. 
The  Tuesday  is  also  called  Pancake 
Day,  and  the  day  preceding  Callop 
Monday,  from  the  special  foods  popu- 
larly prepared  for  those  days.  All 
three  were  days  of  merrymaking. 
Hair  Is  a  contraction  of  Hoifote,  mean- 
ing holy  or  festal. 

HaBel.  A  Jewish  hymn  of  pmide 
sung  at  the  four  great  festivals,  con- 
sisting of  P*.  cnii  to  exriii  both  in- 
cluded- Pe.  cxxxvi  was  called  ibe 
Great  Hallel.  And  sometimes  the 
Songs  of  Degrees  (*e*  GJU.OUAL 
PSAJJCS)  song  standing  on  the  fifteen 
steps  of  the  inner  court  seem  to  be  so 
called  (».«.  cxx  to  cxxxvii  both  in- 
cluded). 


kmd  otfcw  ot  iijnliiij  » «b 

'       -  *  ~ 


In  the  following  quotation  the  Songs 
erf  D«gr*es  avteaUed  the  Great  HaUeY. 


is  the  Heb. 


A   name  given* 
w&fe  a  homoroswly  contemptuous  im- 
,  to  femakt  members  of  the  Salva- 
the  eariy  days  of  that 


EMtrftt*  F^rfory. 
fco-  hav«  twee*  gained 


Mold,  Flintshire  in  429. 
M  by  G^arma'nna,  Bishop 


A  victory  said 
by  some  newly 
over  tfae  Picts  ana 
429. 
Bishop 
t  the  battle 
i  «rf  **  HalJtainiah  !  " 

0«tob«r  31st,  which  in 
tfo*  old  Celtic  naViKKlar  was  the  last 
day  ««  «be  old  y*a*,  i^e  »i0it  twiiag  tbe 

abroad   and    Ihftld    thS 


tvit  wae  tafc**  ov«r  as 
Bv*  erf  AH  BalI0w*>  «w  AH  SfttBte,  aaod 


of  England— It  is  still  devoted  to  all 
sorts  of  games  in  which  the  old  super- 
stitions can  be  traced.  See  Burns's 
poem  Hallowe'en. 

Hallucinations  (Lat.  hallucinari,  for 
oiucinoH,  to  wander  in  mind).  The 
mind  informing  the  senses,  instead  of 
the  senses  informing  the  mind.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  senses  may 
be  excited  by  the  mind  (from  within> 
as  well  as  from  without).  Macbeth 
saw  the  dagger  of  his  imagination  as 
distinctly  as  the  dagger  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  ;  Malebranche  declared 
that  he  heard  the  voice  of  God ; 
Descartes  thought  he  was  followed  by 
an  invisible  person,  telling  him  to  pur- 
sue his  search  for  truth  ;  Goethe  says 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  met  an  exact 
counterpart  of  himself ;  Scott  was 
fully  persuaded  that  he  had  seen  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased  Byron.  All  such 
hallucinations  (due  to  mental  disturb- 
ancee)  are  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of. 

Halo.  In  Christian  art  the  same  as 
a  nimbus  ($.«.).  The  luminous  circle 
round  the  sun  or  moon  caused  by  the 
refraction  of  light  through  a  mist  is 
also  called  a  halo.  The  word  is  from 
Gr.  AoJo*,  originally  a  circular  thresh- 
ing-floor. 

Ham'adryads.    See  DRYAD. 

Hameh.  In  Arabian  mythology,  a 
Mrd  formed  from  the  blood  near  the 
brains  of  a  murdered  man.  This  bird 
cries  "  l&oo'nee  !  "  (Give  me  drink  !), 
meaning  drink  of  the  murderer's  blood; 
and  th£  it  cries  incessantly  till  the 
death  is  avenged,  when  it  flies  away. 

HameL  The  name  given  to  the  Cow 
in  Caxton's  version  oiHeynard  the  Fox. 

Hamet,   8ee  Cm  HAMET. 

Hamflto'nian  System.  A  method  of 
teaching  foreign  languages  by  inter- 
linear trapfifo&ons,  suggested  by  James 
Hamilton  (1769-1831). 


Its  Hamlet  vnfhout  the 
Said  when  the  person  who  was 
to  have  taken  the  principal  place  at 
some  function  Is  absent.  The  allusion, 
of  coarse,  is  to  Shakespeare's  Trage&e 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  which 
would  lose  all  its  meaning  if  the  part 
of  tike  Prince  were  omitted. 

The  play  is  based  on  a  crude  story 
told  by  toe  ISth  century  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  (a  Danish  chronicler)  in  his 
tfvrforta  Dcmica  (first  printed  1514), 
which  found  a  place  in  Pierre  de 
BeBeforest's  Btetoire  Tragi%u*&  (1570), 
a  French  miscellany  ol  translated 
legend  and  romance.  This  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  lost  pre-Shake- 
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spearean  play — the  so-called  Ur-Il am- 
id (Ger.  C7r,  original) — which  Shake- 
speare with  his  magic  wand  trans- 
formed into  the  greatest  dramatic 
masterpiece  of  the  modern — and, 
probably,  any — world. 

Hammer.  IN  PJBRSONAI,  APPELLA- 
TIVES. 

Pierre  d'Ailly  (1350-1425),  Le  Mar- 
teau  (  =  hammer)  des  H  e're'tiques,  pre- 
sident of  the  council  that  condemned 
John  Huss. 

St.  Augustine  (354-430)  is  called  by 
Hakewell  "that  renowned  pillar  of 
truth  and  hammer  of  heresies." 

John  Faber  (1478-1541),  the  Ger- 
man controversialist,  was  surnamed 
Malleus  Heretico'rum,  from  the  title  of 
one  of  his  works. 

St.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  (d. 
868),  was  known  as  "  The  Hammer  of 
the  Arians." 

Charles  Martel  (q.v.). 

Edward  I  (1239-1307).  "Long- 
shanks/1  was  called  "  The  Hammer  of 
the  Scots."  On  his  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey  is  the  inscription 
"  E&wardus  longus  Scotorum  Malleus 
hrt  set." 

The  second  name  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus, the  son  of  Mattathias  the  Hasmo- 
nean,  is  thought  by  some  to  denote 
that  he  was  a  "  Hammer  "  or  "  Ham- 
merer," because  Mcikk&eth  is  Hebrew 
for  a  certain  kind  of  hammer. 

PHRASES. 

Gone  to  the  "hammer.  Applied  to 
goods  sent  to  a  sale  by  auction  ;  the 
auctioneer  giving  a  rap  with  a  small 
hammer  when  a  lot  is  sold,  to  intimate 
that  there  is  an  end  to  the  bidding, 
hence  to  sell  under  the  hammer. 

They  live  hammer  and  tongs.  Are 
always  quarrelling.  They  beat  each 
other  like  hammers,  and  are  as  "  cross 
as  the  tongs/' 

Both  puttes  irent  at  it  hammer  and  tonga;  «ad  h& 
one  rafter  anywhere  «&d  with  anything  —Jama  Pa**. 

To  be  hammered.  A  Stock  Exchange 
term,  used  of  one  who  is  in  the 
"  House "  officially  declared  a  de- 
faulter. This  is  done  by  the  "  Head 
Waiter,"  who  goes  into  the  rostrum 
and,  before  making  the  announce- 
ment, attracts  the  attention  of  the 
members  present  by  striking  the  desk 
with  a  hammer. 

To  hammer  atoay  at  anything*  To 
go  at  it  doggedly  ;  to  persevere. 

Hammereloth.  The  cloth  that 
covers  the  driver's  seat,  OP  *'  box/'  in 
an  old-fashioned  coach,  but  not  so 
called  because  in  this  box  a  hammer, 
nails,  bolts,  etc.,  used  to  be  earned,  as 
the  name  occurs  moire  titan  a  century 
before  t&e  seat  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  name  may  have  arisen  be- 


cause hammering  played  &  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cloth;  or  it  may 
be  connected  with  Dan.  hammel9  a 
swingle-bar,  or  with  hammock,  the  seat 
which  the  cloth  covers  being  formed 
of  straps  or  webbing  stretched  be- 
tween two  crutches  like  a  s&ilor'e  ham- 
mock. 

Hampton  Court  Conference.  A  con- 
ference held  at  Hampton  Court  m 
January,  1804,  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Church  party  *nd  the 
Puritans-  It  lasted  three  days.  Its 
chief  result  was  a  few  slight  alterations 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but 
it  is  here  that  the  first  suggestion  was 
made  for  the  official  re-translation  of 
the  Bible  which  resulted  in  the 
"  Authorized  Version  "  of  1611. 

Hanafites.  One  of  the  four  sects  of 
Sunmtes 


Han'aper.  Hanap  was  the  medieval 
name  for  a  goblet  or  wine-cup,  and  the 
hanaper  (connected  with  hamper)  was 
the  wickerwork  case  that  surrounded 
it.  Hence  the  name  was  given  to  any 
round  wicker  basket  and  especially  to 
one  in  which  documents  that  had 
passed  the  Great  Seal  were  kept  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  office  where 
the  Chancellor  carried  on  his  business 

—  the  Exchequer,  or  a  branch  thereof 

—  thus    came   to    be    known   as   the 
Hanaper,  and  its  officials  as  Comp- 
trollers, Clerks,  etc.,  of  the  Hanaper. 
In  England  these  were  abolished  in 
1842,  but  in  Ireland  the  official  title 
of  the  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Chancery  Division  and  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor   is    still    "  Clerk   of    the 
Crown  and  Hanaper.** 

He  had,  Indeed,  four  silver  Kanap«  of  his  own,  which 
h«l  been  left  Mm  by  bfc  gwadnwther  —  Sarft  • 


Hanbalites.  One  of  the  four  sects 
of  Sunmtes  (q.v.). 

Hand.  A  symbol  of  fortitude  in 
,  of  fidelity  in  Borne.  Two  hands 
.  _lize  concord  ;  by  a  closed  hand 
» represented  dialectics,  and  by  an 
open  hand  eloquence. 

In  early  art  the  Deity  was  fre- 
quently represented  by  a  hand  ex- 
tended from  the  clouds;  sometimes  the 
hand  was  open,  with  rays  issuing  from 
the  fingers,  but  generally  it  was  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  i.e.  with  two  fingers 
raised. 

In  card-games  the  word  is  used  for 
the  game  itself,  for  an  individual 
player  (as  "  a  good  hawd  at  whist") 
or  the  eardfc  held  by  him, 

£  saint  fat  heaven  woold  grieve  to  te«  «*&  -  hand;  - 
CoittpbyaMwhoirfllnotu    -     *     ' 


Also  for  style  of  wor 
writing,  etc.  ("  lie  writes  a 


hand- 
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Operatives  at  a  factory  are  called 
hands,  much  as  we  speak  of  so  many 
"  head  of  cattle  "  ;  and  as  a  measure 
of  length  a  hand  •*  four  inches. 
Horses  are  measured  np  the  fore  leg 
to  the  shoulder,  and  are  called  14,  15, 
16  (as  it  may  be),  hands  high* 

Dead  man's  hand.  It  is  said  that 
carrying  a  dead  man's  hand  willproduce 
a  dead  sleep.  Se*  GLOBY,  HAND  OF. 
Aaother  superstition  la  that  a  lighted 
candle  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  dead 
dan  gives  no  light  to  anyone  but  him 
who  caniee  the  hand.  Hence  bnr- 
ev*n  to  the  present  day  in  some 
of  Ireland*  employ  this  method 
of  concealment.  Cp.  DitAB  HAND. 

TA*  R*d  Sand,  or  ^Z0o%  J?a»£  in 
eoat  armour  fe  the  device  of  Ulster 
{«*§  BJBD  HJLJO>  OF  ULSTB»),  and  is 
carried  as  a  charge  on  the  coats  of 
arms  of  BEngt  fo.fr  and  Irish  baronets 
(itol  on  those  of  Scotland  or  Nora 
Scotia).  The  privilege  arose  thus: — 
Jacoes  X  in  1011  created  two  hundred 
b**oo«tB  on  payment  of  £1,000  each 
to  provide  means  for  the  settlement  of 
Utefce*,  and  from  this  connexion  witfe 
TOrt**  tbey  were  awarded  the  badge 
of  It*  "  open  red  hand/'  np  to  that 
$fen*  ton*  by  the  O'Neills. 

Tb*  "  bloody  hand  "  is  also  borne 
pefrately  by  a  few  famflk* ;  its  pre- 
is  generally  connected  with  some 
i  tafe  of  blood,  and  in  some 
badge  was  never  to  be  ex- 
penned  tin  fo»  bemr«r  had  passed,  by 
way  of  peoar**,  serves  v*are  in  a  cave, 
wiuKmt  compenkm,  without  shaving, 
end  wf&ott*  uttering  a  single  word. 

In  Aston  efaraeik,  near  Bircninghara, 
Iff  a  coat  of  arms  of  the  Holts,  the 
'  bloody  band  "  of  whieh  is  thus  ae- 


An  old  tend  at  it.  One  who  is  ex- 
perienced at  it. 

A  poor  hand.  An  unskilful  one, 
"  He  is  but  a  poor  hand  at  it,"  i.e.  he 
is  not  skilful  at  the  work. 

AH  hands.  The  nautical  term  for  the 
whole  of  the  crew. 

li  is  believed  on  all  hands.  It  is 
generally  (or  universally)  believed. 

At  first  or  second  hand.  As  the 
original  (first)  purchaser,  owner,  hearer, 
etc.,  or  (second)  as  one  deriving, 
learning,  etc.,  through  another  party. 

At  hand.  Conveniently  near.  *  Near 
at  hand,"  quite  close  by.  In  French, 
A  la  main. 

By  hand.  Without  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery or  an  intermediate  agent.  A 
letter  "  sent  by  hand  "  is  one  delivered 
by  a  personal  messenger,  not  sent 
through  the  post.  A  child  "  brought 
up  by  hand  '*  is  one  reared  on  the 
bottle  instead  of  being  breast-fed. 

By  the  hand  of  God*  Acctdtf  divin- 
ito*.  See  ACT  OF  Gop. 

C&p_  in  hand.  Suppliantly,  humbly  ; 
as,  "  To  come  cap  in  hand."  See  CA*. 

From  hand  to  hand.  From  one  per- 
son to  another. 

Hand  in  hand.  In  friendly  fashion  ; 
unitedly. 

KOW  TT6  B 


Bat  h*ad  to  b«Jd  WH  go. 

Jtern*  .'  JoAit  Anderton,  my  J*> 

Sand  over  hand.  To  go  or  to  come 
up  hand  over  hand,  is  to  travel  with 
great  rapidity,  as  climbing  a  rope  or  a 
ladder,  or  as  one  vessel  overtakes 
another.  Sailors  in  hauling  a  rope  put 
one  hand  over  the  other  alternately  as 
fast  as  they  can.  In  French,  Main  swr 


ti»  chnreh  of  Stoke  d'Abernon, 
,  ih«re  is  a  red  hand  upon  a 
1    tfa*  legend  of    which  i 


Bands  t*p  /  The  order  given  by  the 
captors  to  soldiers,  "  gunmen,"  etc., 
when  taken  prisoner.  The  hands  are 
to  be  held  stretched  high  above  the 
head  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  re- 
sfofauace  or  the  use  of  revolvers,  etc. 
**y  riffht  hand.  My  principal 
my  best  and  most  trust- 
In France,  C'e&t  man 
* 

In  hand.    Under  control,  in  posses* 
skm  ;  aieo,  tinder  progress. 


__,  af«  toid  of  the  red 

iaa  Wateingimry  chTtrch,  Kent ; 
of  the  red  haod  on  a  table  In  i&e 
haB  of  C&UKiM3T«a7t  in  D^rbysMre  ; 

of  ot&ets*    Op.  BLOODY 


JM  «f«p*r  Jhcmtf  if  no  i*r*/or  a  Aatefc 
Toa  uanet  not  expect  to  receive  any- 
UriaBff  witihoot  giving  a  f«tam. 

c/  **j«i,    A  pnoottiae  to  pay 
writing  and 


In  one's  own  hands.  In  one's  sole 
control,  ownership,  manageiaeiit,  re- 
sponsibility, etc. 

Kings  have  Z0m?  hands.    Bee  KING. 

Laying  *n  of  hands.  See  To  LAY 
HANDS  ON,  below. 

Many  hand*  make  light  *oor&.  An 
old  proverb  (given  in  Bay's  CWtee- 
tion>  1742)  enslmning  the  wisdom  of 
a  fair  division  of  labour.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  always  hold  a&»  on  occasion, 
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"  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.'* 
The  Romans  had  a  similar  saying, 
Muttorum  man-Unts  grande  levaiur  onus, 
by  the  hands  of  many  a  great  work  is 
lightened. 

Offhand.  At  once,  summarily,  with- 
out stopping  to  take  thought. 

Off  one's  hands.  No  longer  under 
one's  responsibilities  ;  able  to  main- 
tain oneself.  If  something  —  or  some- 
body —  i^  left  on  one's  hands  one  haa  to 
take  entire  responsibility. 

On  ike  other  hand.  A  phrase  used  in 
the  presentation  of  a  case  meaning 
"  from  that  point  of  view,"  as  opposed 
to  the  point  of  view  already  men- 
tioned. 

Out  of  hand.    At  once  ;  done  with, 

We  trill  proclaim  you  cot  erf  hand. 

SkakMjuar*  .  8  Henry  VI,  tr,  7. 
And,  were  these  inward  waxv  oaoe  oat  of  hand, 
We  TKWW,  dear  lord*,  unto  the  Hoiy  Land. 

e;  2JJ«try/7,ffi,l. 


Also  with  the  meaning  "  beyond 
control  "  ;  as,  "  these  children  are 
quite  out  of  hand." 

The  hand  thai  rocks  the  cradle  rules 
the  world.  The  destinies  of  a  nation 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  mothers,  who 
have  the  upbringing  of  the  future 
citizens  and  rulers.  The  line  is  from 
the  poem  "  What  Rules  the  World  ?  " 
by  the  American  poet,  William  Ross 
Wallace  (1819-81):— 

Tney  say  that  man  is  mighty, 

He  governs  land  and  aea, 
He  wtekfea  mfcfcty  sceptre 

O'er  lesser  powers  ttot  be  , 
Bat  *  mightier  power  and  rtrocger 

Mac  from  Ida  throne  has  hurled, 
And  the  hand  ifi*t  rocks  the  eradte 

Is  the  bind  that  roles  tbe  worid- 

They  are  hand  and  alove.  Insepar- 
able companions,  of  like  tastes  and 
like  affections*  They  fit  each  other 
like  hand  and  glove* 

To  ask  or  give  the  hand  of  so-and-so. 
To  ask  or  give  her  hand  in  marriage. 

To  bear  a  hand.  To  come  and  help. 
Come  on>  lads,  bear  a  hand  I  means, 
bend  to  your  work  immediately. 

To  change  hands.  To  pass  from  a 
possessor  to  someone  else. 

To  come  io  hand.  To  be  received  ; 
to  come  tinder  one's  notice.  *'  Your 
letter  came  to  hand  yesterday/* 

To  come  io  one's  hand.  It  is  easy 
to  do. 

To  ffet  one's  hand  in*  To  become 
famHiAy  with  the  work  in  hand. 

To  ffet  the  upper  hand.  To  obtain 
the  mastery. 

To  give  one's:  hand  upon  something. 
To  take  oifce's  oath  on  it  ;  to  jtfedge 
one's  honour  io  keep  the  promise. 

To  tond  down  to  posterity.  To  leave 
for  future  generations. 

To  hand  in  one?$  checks.  To  die. 
An  American  phrase  dearived  from 


poker  and  such  games,  where  checks  is 
American  for  counters.  When  one 
handed  them  in  one  had  finished,  was 
"  cleaned  out."  Also,  to  past  in,  or 
cash,  one's  checks. 

To  hand  round.  To  pass  from  one 
person  to  another  in  a  regular  series. 

To  hand  a  sari.  To  take  it  in,  to 
furl  it.  A  nautical  phrase. 

To  have  a  free  hand.  To  be  able  to 
do  as  one  thinks  best  without  referring 
the  matter  to  one's  superiors ;  to  be 
quite  uncontrolled  by  outside  influ- 
ences. 

To  have  a  hand  \n  the  matter.  To 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  In  French, 
"Mettre  la  main  a  guelcrue  chose" 

My  hands  are  full.    I  am  fully  octeu- 

Fied ;   I  have  as  much  work  to  do  as 
can  manage.    The  plural  of  **  hand- 
ful "  is  "  handfuls,"  not  "  handsful." 
To  kiss  hands.    See  Kiss. 
To  lay  hands  on.     To  apprehend ; 
to  lay  hold  of. 

Lay  hands  oa  ife*  Tffbto. 
SkaJtopean     Tom**  «/  tfe  &ftrt»,  Y,  "L 

In  ecclesiastical  use  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  or  imposition  of  hands  is  the 
laying  on,  or  the  touch,  as  in  aignrpg 
the  cross,  of  a  bishop's  hands  in 
ordination  or  confirmation. 

Among  the  Romans  a  hand  laid  on 
the  head  of  a  person  indicated  the 
right  of  property.  Thus  if  a  person 
laid  claim  to  a  slave,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
praetor.  (Aldus  Gettius,  xx,  19.) 

To  lend  a  hand*  To  help  ;  to  give 
assistance. 

To  live  from  hand  to  mouih.  To  live 
without  any  provision  for  the  morrow. 

To  play  for  one's  own  hand.  To  look 
after  Number  One;  to  act  entirely 
for  one's  own  advantage. 

To  play  into  someone*  hands.  Un- 
wittingly or  carelessly  to  act  so  that 
t&e  other  party  gets  the  best  of  it ;  to 
do  just  what  will  help  form  and  not 
advance  your  own.  cause* 

To  serve  someone  hand  andfooi.  To 
be  at  his  beck  and  call ;  to  be  Ms 
slave. 

To  shake  Tutnds.  To  salute  by  girog 
a  hand  received  into  your  own  a 
shake ;  to  bid  adieu. 

B^Kfium^  ami  Affltooy  p*frt  feme }  tfratnflfe 


The  custom   of  shaking  hands  In 
co&flrinaiibn  of  a  bargain  foft" 
common  to  all  nations  a&d  aH 
In  feudal  times  tine  vassal  pnt 
hands  in  the  hands  of  his  overford 
taking  the  oath  of  MeiityaiidiKHei. 

To  strike  hands.    To  make  a 
tract,  to  become  s&re&y  lor 
8ee  frov.  vii,  I,  xvH,  18,  «rael 
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Hand  Gallop 


Handsel 


To  take  a  hand.  To  play  a  part, 
especially  in  a  game  of  cards,  etc. 

To  take  in  hand.  To  undertake  to 
do  something  ;  to  take  the  charge  of. 

To  take  something  off  one's  hands. 
To  relieve  oae  of  something  trouble- 
some, as  "  Will  no  one  take  this  [task] 
off  my  hands  ?  " 

To  was*  one's  hands  of  a  tMnff.  To 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  after  having 
been  concerned  in  the  matter;  to 
aiwuadon  it  entirely.  The  allusion  is 
to  Pilate's  washing  his  hands  at  the 
trial  of  Jesus. 

Wte»  Ffhte  »v  *)»*  te  «MM  prmfi  aoUJaf  ,  but 
ttrt  «**fc«r  ft  ta«W«K  »*«  «•*,  to  took  w*t«r,  and  wutad 

1*  bM*  MOT*  *•  MOHiMt.  MTtaff  ,  1  M»  feftOOtRi  <* 

i»«m,i*]ra4oH. 


To  win  hands  down.  To  be  victor 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The 
allusion  is  to  horse-racing;  if  the 
jockey  win*  with  his  hands  down  It 
shows  that  h*  had  not  had  to  worry 
himself—  he  had  a  "  walk-over/' 

Wit*  a  **wy  hand.  Oppressively  ; 
without  spring.  "To  rale  with  a 
heavy  hand"  is  to  role  without 
mercy. 

»b» 


JFfl*  a  Jbfe* 
ff  iiA 


Hand  Gallop.     A  alow   and   easy 
llop*  in  which  the  horse  is  kept  well 


gallop* 


el  Oory.    &**  GLOBT,  HAND 
&BJU>  M4K*s  HAND 


or, 

Hftwl  Paper.  A  partkular  sort  of 
^—  .  *  paper  well  known  in  the  Record 
**  Office,  and  so  called  from  its 
water-roark,  which  goes  back  to  the 
cxmtnry. 


A  **  auMnriage  on  ap- 
proval," fornaeriy  in  TOgne  OB  the 
border.  A  fair  was  at  one  time  held 
ta  DraaolrieaBhijre,  at  which  a  young 
man  was  allowed  to  pick  out  a  female 
oompank*  to  lire  with  Mm.  They 
lived  together  for  twelve  months,,  and 
II  they  botii  liked  the  arrangement 
axtd  wife*  This  was  called 
or  tewMMtaii)*?, 
of  coatract  WAS  common 
tbe  Eomane  and  Jews,  and  is 
BO*  nnnenal  in  the  Bast  «v*n  now. 


.J   "tlN.  I  ««  Ml  tiMk     W« 


A  game  at  cards  not  un- 
ilk*  loo,  but  with  this  cUffmnee—the 
f  of  one  tnck  has  to  pat  in  a 
stake,  the  winner  of  two  tricks 


a  triple  stake,  and  so  on.  Thus;  if 
six  persons  are  playing,  and  the  general 
stake  is  Is  ,  and  A  gains  three  tricks, 
he  gains  6s.,  and  has  to  "  hand  i'  the 
cap  "  or  pool  3s.  for  the  next  deal. 
Suppose  A  gains  two  tricks  and  B  one, 
then  A  gains  4s*  and  B  2s.,  and  A  has 
to  stake  3s,  and  B  2s.  for  the  next 
deal. 

To  the  "  Mttw  T*T«na  **  in  Wood  Sfaeet,  »  how  of  the 
gmlMi  ao4e  la  LofidM.  H«w  «OBM  of  ui  fen  to  haaiB- 
••P.  a.  -port  I  amr  kanr  txfer*,  wMefe  WM  v«y  good.— 
PW  topi,  18th,  1«W. 

Handicap,  in  racing,  is  the  adjudg- 
ing of  various  weights  to  horses  differ- 
ing in  age,  power,  or  speed,  in  order  to 
place  them  all,  as  far  as  possible,  on  an 
equality.  If  two  unequal  players  chal- 
lenge each  other  at  chess,  the  superior 
gives  up  a  piece,  and  this  is  his  handi- 
cap. So  called  from  the  custom  of 
drawing  lots  out  of  a  hat  or  cap. 

2*A»  Winner's  Handicap.  The  win- 
ning horses  of  previous  races  being 
pitted  together  are  first  handicapped 
according  to  their  respective  merits: 
the  horse  that  has  won  three  races  has 
to  carry  a  greater  weight  than  the 
bofse  that  has  won  only  two,  and  this 
latter  more  than  its  competitor  who 
is  winner  of  a  single  race  only. 

Handirons.    See  ANDIRONS. 

Haadkerchief.  To  throw  the  handker- 
chief. In  some  children's  games  to 
throw  or  drop  the  handkerchief  to  a 
child  is  to  signify  that  he  or  she  is  to 
run  after  the  child  who  does  it:  the 
phrase  is  hence  used  allusively  of  the 
person  who  is  next  to  follow:  thus, 
the  chairman  at  a  meeting  will  (quite 
figuratively,  of  course)  "  throw  the 
handkerchief"  (make  the  sign)  to 
the  man  who  is  to  make  the  next 
speech. 

With  handkerchief  in  one  hand  and 
sxxrd  in  the  other.  Pretending  to  he 
sorry  a£  a  calamity,  but  prepared  to 
make  capita!  out  of  it. 

with  the  handkerchief  In  one  brad, 
oC  Ptotewl,  but  with  the  «word  ta 


.  «**  JPfcmwtf  Jfcfefee*,  eb.  tr 

Handle.  A  handle  to  one's  name. 
Some  title,  as  "lord,"  "sir,"  "  doctor." 
The  French  say  Monsieur  sans  queue, 
a  man  without  a  tool  (handle  to  his 
name). 

To  give  a  handle  to  .  .  .  To  give 
grounds  for  suspicion  ;  as,  "  He  cer- 
tainly gave  a  handle  to  the  rumour." 


Handsel  (AJS.  &m&e2m,  delivery 
into  the  hand).  A  gift  for  luck  ; 
earnest^money  ;  f&e  first  money  re- 
ceived in  a  day.  Hence  Handsel  Mon- 
day, the  first  Monday  of  the  year 
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Handsome 


Hangmen 


when  little  gifts  used  to  be  given  be- 
fore  our  Boxing  Day  (q.v.}  took  its 
place.  To  "  handsel  a  sword  "  is  to 
use  it  for  the  first  time  ;  to  "  handsel 
a  coat,"  to  wear  it  for  the  first  time, 
etc. 

Handsome.  Handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does.  It  is  one's  actions  that 
count,  not  merely  one's  appearance  or 
promises.  The  proverb  is  in  Ray's 
Collection  (1742),  and  is  also  given 
by  Goldsmith  in  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  (ch.  i). 

When  oar  BeightxxtTB  woold  eay  "  Well,  upon  n»y  word, 
Mrs.  Primrose,  you  have  the  finest  children  in  the  whole 
cottRfay  "  "  Ay,  neighbour,"  she  would  answer,"  they 
are  M  heaven  made  them—  hawisome  enough  if  they  be 
rood  trwugh  ,  for  handsome  fe  that  handsome  does  " 
And  th«n  ahe  would  hid  the  girts  hold  up  thdr  heads, 
who,  to  conceal  nothing,  were  certainly  very  handsome 

To  do  the  handsome  towards  onet  to 
ad  handsomely.  To  be  liberal,  gener- 
ous. 

Handwriting  on  the  Wall.    An  an- 

nouncement of  some  coming  calamity, 
or  the  imminent  fulfilment  of  some 
doom.  The  allusion  is  to  the  hand- 
writing on  Belshazzar's  palace  wall 
announcing  the  loss  of  his  kingdom 
(Dan.  v,  5-31). 

Hang.  Hang  it  all  !  I'll  be  hanged  ! 
Exclamations  of  astonishment  or 
annoyance  ;  mild  imprecations. 

Hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  See 
DRAWN. 

Hanging  and  icimng  go 
"  If  a  man  is  doomed  to  be  ] 
he  will  never  be  drowned.*' 
"  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,"  we 
are  told.  The  proverb  is  given  in 
Heywood's  Collection  (1546)  as  "  Wed- 
ding's destiny  and  hanging  likewise  "  ; 
and  Shakespeare  has:  — 

The  ancient  saying  is  so  heresy  — 
Hanging  and  -wiving  goes  by  destiny 
*"-*"* 


if  matrimony  and  hanging  go 

By  dest'ny,  why  not  Whipping  too  ? 

Bvtler    fftt&ttras,  PL  H,  canto  i,  839-44. 

TageHhehangofathing.  To  under- 
stand the  drift  or  connexion  ;  to 
acquire  the  knack. 

To  hang  about.  To  loaf,  loiter.  In 
America  to  hang  around  is  more  usual. 

To  hang  back.  To  hesitate  to  pro- 
ceed. 

To  hang  by  a  thread.  To  be  in  a 
very  precarious  position.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  sword  of  Dam6cles  (q.v.). 

To  hang  fire.  To  fail  in  an  expected 
result.  The  allusion  is  to  a  gun  or 
pistol  which  fails  to  go  off. 

To  hang  in  ike  bell  ropes.  To  have 
one's  marriage  postponed  after  the 
banns  have  been  published  at  church  ; 
the  bells  "  hang  fire." 

To  fomg  on.  To  eJing  to  ;  to  perse- 
vere ;  to  be  dependent  on* 


To  hang  on  by  the  eyelids  is  to  main- 
tain ones  position  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  or  by  the  slightest 
of  holds. 

Where  do  you  hang  out  ?  Where  are 
you  'living  or  lodging  ?  The  allusion 
being  to  the  custom,  now  almost  en- 
tirely restricted  to  public-nouses,  of 
hanging  before  one's  shop  a  sign  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  business 
carried  on  within. 


-  * 

replied  that  he  WM  at 


4  *t  tt* 


i  IWKWK*.  repoea  uwt  n«  WM  at  present  MMMihatq  «  th« 
George  and  Vulture  — Dfetou    ^k*«^*  P«p<rv,  cJi.  xw, 

A  guilty,  shame- 


Hangdog  Look. 

faced  look. 

Hanger.  A  short  sword  or  dagger 
that  hung  from  the  girdle ;  also  the 
girdle  itself.  The  word  is  probably 
not  connected  with  Pers.  khanfyar,  a 
dagger. 

Men's  swords  in  hangers  hang  fart  hy  their  aide.— 


Hanging:  Gardens  of    Babylon.     A 

square  garden  (according  to  Ihodorus 
Siculus),  400  ft.  each  way,  rising  in  a 
series  of  terraces  from  the  river  In  the 
northern  part  of  Babylon,  and  pro- 
vided wita  earth  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  accommodate  trees  of  a  great  size, 
These  famous  gardens  were  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
and  according  to  tradition  were  con- 
structed by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  grat- 
ify his  wife  Am'ytis,  who  felt  weary 
of  the  fiat  plains  of  Babylon,  and 
longed  for  something  to  remind  her 
of  her  native  Me'dian  hills. 

Hangman's  Gains,  and  Gain's  Alley 
(London),  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Kather- 
ine.  Strype  says  it  is  a  corruption  of 
"  Hammes  and  Guynes,"  so  called  be- 
cause refugees  from  those  places  were 
allowed  to  lodge  there  in  tne  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  after  the  loss  of  Calais. 
These  narrow  streets  were  demolished 
at  the  building  of  St.  Katherine's 
Dock,  1827. 

Hangmen  and  Executioners. 

The  best  known  to  history  are:  — 

BTTLX*  the  earliest  hangman  whose  name  aqrrtres 
(about  1693), 


&IKBIOX,  wbo  «rt  off  the  head  of  Bros;  In  1601. 

GBBOOHT  BRASTDOS  {about  1648),  and  BOKKKX  Bsjut* 
DOX,  his  SOD,  who  executed  Charles  L  These  were  keovs 
as  M  the  two  Gnsgortes"  (tea  G&KOOXUX  TaamX 

SQUXXK  Dror,  jpenaaoed  in  Bu&brat  (ft.  SL  «,  fflu 

KSTOK  (1678)  ex«wt*d  Lord  Eaa»eC  ttkltbe 


Roan,  the  hHtefaer  a6. 

Dmrans    (178ft,    Introdooed    to 


Of   Trench  , 

Capelndw,  betdsmtn  of  Part*  Anrtac  ttoe  tardWe 
ol  the   Annagaaoi   tod 
trotbera    SaMoc,    who 
firai  Fren 


The  fee  given  to  t&e 
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Hankey  Pankey 


Harbinger 


Tyburn  med  to  be  IS|d.,  with  l|d. 
for  the  rope. 


tfbortA  fc»»*  torn  TU  otf  «B  ilw  i 
---- 


I  Hkd  wnr  fdto** 

JtonnftMfrM 


Nobiemen  who  were  to  be  beheaded 
were  expected  to  give  the  executioner 
from  £7  to  £10  for  ratting  oft  their 
he*4;  and  it  fcstHl  the  case  that  any 
peer  who  come*  to  the  halter  can 
cUixn  the  privilege  of  being  suspended 
by  a  silken  rope. 

Hankey  Paakey.    Jugglery  ;   fraud. 

Hansard,  The  printed  official  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  and  debates 
In  the  British  Honeee  of  Parliament, 
00  called  from  Luke  Hansard  (1752- 
1826),  who  commenced  the  Journal  of 
&*  j8o*9t  of  Commons  in  1774. 

Towns,    The  maritime  cities 


ol  G*tmany,  which  belonged  to  the 
Leagoe  (?,*.). 


mfte  IAMB*. 

«fcabSE«i 


The  confeder- 

acy, first  «fcab«i  to  12S9,  between 
certain  cities  of  Northern  Germany  for 
their  mutual  prosperity  and  protec- 
tion. The  diet  which  t**d  to  be  held 
«rr*ry  three  years  wa«  called  the  &cm*a 
(Old  High  Gerinan  for  Ateociafcm), 
and  the  members  ol  it  Hansards.  The 
league  In  its  prosperity  comprised 

•  it  lllftlfr*_Ji.l_-L.     Jh  II   -Mill.  •     k         Ul      JjliAlX-^^  J      __  -  -iT-t  jTlvL. 

ejfj^jHwT'HTo  ttOWQB  $  i*  o»ciXDoci  rapicuy 
in  the  Thirty  Yeare  War  ;  in  1609 
only  «ix  cHI«K  were  represented  ;  and 


the  laet  three 


ttbers  ol  the  league 


(Hamburg,    Ltibect,    and    Bremen) 
Jota*d   the   German    Customs  Union 

Monday,      8** 

A  light  two-wheeled  cab, 
r  In  London  before  the 
of  taxicabft  early  in  this 
.    ia  which  the  driver  sat  be- 
and    above   the   body   ol   the 

1      Jtftiaim.--m.-rt  •>•?<»• -4- j_rl      »i_it.l  1-      XI. 

X    *1<1"flTil"TT:f*BmF'Jrl    Wlwu    bOe 

through    a    trap-door    in 
rootf.       Inrejttted    by    Aloyatns 
<180&-82),  an    avehitect    of 


the  art  of  drying  aad  0moking 


oi  all 


/««»%-  The  nmnw,  grren  In 
»enagerle6  to  a  ooflection 
ol  ammals  of  difEereot  and 


antagonistic  habits  living  together 
peaceably. 

Bappv-ffa-lucky.  Thoughtless,  in- 
different, care-free. 

Happy  is  the  nation  thai  has  no  his- 
tory. Tne  old  proverb  says  in  other 
words  what  Gibbon  remarked  in  the 
Ded\ne  and  FaSt  ch.  iu:  — 

HM«T  fe,  todwd.  Httte  mow  than  tte  n^rtor  of  it» 


Monteequieu  said  much  the  same  : 


T  fa  Happy  Valley.  The  home  of  the 
Prince  of  Abyssinia  in  Johnson's  tale 
of  Ba&ete*  (1759).  It  is  placed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Amhara,  and  was  in- 
accessible except  in  one  spot  through 
a  cave  in  a  rock.  It  was  a  Garden  of 
Peace,  completely  isolated  from  the 
world,  and  replete  with  every  luxury  ; 
bat  life  there  was  so  monotonous  that 
the  philosopher,  Imlac,  and  the  Prince, 
B&seelas,  were  glad  to  escape, 

Hapsburg*    See  HABSBUBG. 


Bar.  According  to  the  Gylffunn- 
n»»fif,  one  of  the  later  sagas,  Hair, 
Jafuhar,  and  Thridhi  (i.e.  the  High 
One,  the  Equally  High  One,  and 
the  Third)  are  the  Scandinavian 
Trinity,  "The  Mysterious  Three  " 
who  sit  on  three  thrones  above  the 
Bainbow.  The  next  in  order  are  the 
Aar  <«.*.),  of  which  Odin,  the  chief, 
lives  in  Asgard,  on  the  heavenly  hilfe 
between  Earth  and  the  Bainbow  ;  and 
the  third  order  is  the  Vanir  (see  VAN). 
This  appearance  of  a  Trinity  in  the 
Sc&ndinaviAn  theogeny  is  possibly  due 
to  Obristiazx  influence. 

Hara.  In  Hindu  mythology,  one  of 
the  names  of  Siva  (g.t?«). 

Hara-kiri  <  Jap.  fesm,  the  belly,  kiri 
to  cut).  A  method  of  suicide  by  dis- 
embowefling  practised  by  Japanese 
military  ofEkaais,  daimios,  etc.,  when 
In  serious  disgrace  or  liable  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  de^th.  The  first  recorded 
insteoce  of  bara-kin,  or  Happy  Dis>- 
wife*,  ae  H  is  also  called,  is  that  of 
Tiansefeomo*.  brother  of  Sutoku,  an 
efr-ScapCiJor  in  the  12th  century,  after 
a  ekdeal  ai  which  most  of  his  followers 
were  slain. 

Har'apfea.  The  name  given  by 
Milton  rn  Samson  Aponistes  (U,  1068, 
1079)  to  a  giaat  ol  Oath,  who  went  to 
mode  Samson  in  prison,  but  durst  not 
venture  within  Bis  reach.  Milton 
seems  to  have  got  the  name  from  the 
Hebrew  word  &sphak  (pi.  Rephaim, 


««ft  GIAKTO  OF  TOR  BBB&B),  which,  in 
3  S&nu  xxi,  IS,  is  tranalated  "giant." 


One  who  loois  oat  for 
lodgings,  etc.  ;   a  ootmar;   henoe,  a 


Hard 


Hare 


forerunner,  a  messenger.     (O.H.Ger. 
kan9  an  army,  bergan*  to  lodge.) 

m  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  Joyfol 
Tbt  hearing  of  my  wife  with  ycror  approach 
Mad** 


ad**,  I,  4. 

Hard.  Hard  and  fast.  Strict,  tin- 
alterable.  A  "  hard  and  fast  rule  "  is 
one  that  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to 
and  cannot  be  relaxed  for  anyone. 
Originally  a  nautical  phrase,  used  of 
a  ship  run  aground. 

Hard  by.  Near.  Hard  here  means 
close,  pressed  close  together;  hence 
firm  or  solid,  in  close  proximity  to. 

Hard  by  a  sheltering  wood 

Jtetftl  .Vote*    Edwin  c 


Hard  cash.  Money  ;  especially 
actual  money  —  as  opposed  to  cheques 
or  promises^  —  "  down  on  the  nail  "  ; 
formerly  coin  as  distinguished  from 
bank-notes. 

Hard  &&  Seriously  damaged  by 
monetary  losses  ;  as  "  He  was  hard 
hit  in  the  slump  after  the  war  "  ; 
also,  badly  smitten  with  love. 

Hard  labour.  Enforced  labour  often 
added  to  the  punishment  of  criminals 
receiving  a  sentence  of  six  months  or 
over.  It  used  to  consist  largely  of 
working  the  treadmill,  stone-breaking, 
oakum-picking,  etc. 

Hard  tones.  Hard  terms  ;  "  rather 
rough  treatment  "  ;  exacting.  Lines 
here  means  "  one's  lot  in  life,"  as, 
"  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleas- 
ant places  ;  yea3  I  have  a  goodly  heri- 
tage" (JP».  xvi,  6),  *.«.  my  lot  is  ex- 
cellent* ' 

That  was  hard  Hoes  tqjooa  me,  after  I  bad  gfrea  up 


Hard  of  hearing.  Unable  to  hear 
properly;  rather  deaf. 

Hard  up.  Short  of  money.  Origin- 
ally &  nautical  phrase  ;  when  a  vessel 
was  hard  put  to  it  by  stress  of  weather 
the  order  Heard  up  ike  helm/  was 
given,  and  the  tiller  was  put  up  as  far 
as  possible  to  windward  so  as  to  turn 
the  ship's  head  away  from  the  wind. 
So,  when  a  man  is  "  hard  up  "  he  has 
to  weather  the  storm  as  best  he  may. 

To  go  hard  with-  To  fare  ill  with  ; 
usually  followed  by  fatf,  implying 
"  unless  so-and-so  happens." 


PKWW  i*  by  another. 
T*x>  Gintlm?*  of  r«ro»a,  i.  1. 

Hardouin.  Jean  Hardouin  (1646- 
1729),  tike  learned  Jesuit*  chronologer, 
and  numismatist,  and  librarian  to 
Louis  Ie  Grand,  was  so  sceptical  that 
he  doubted  the  truth  of  all  received 
history,  denied  the  authenticity  of  tit* 
Mneid  of  Virgil*  i&e  Odes  of  Horace, 
etc.,  placed  liitle  faatfe  in  deductions 
drawn  from  medals  and  coins,  re- 
rarded  aH  oerancife  before  that  of 
5re»fc  as  chimerical,  etxw  thus  be  be- 


came  typical  of  the  doubting  philoso- 
pher. 

Bven  P*re  Hantodn  wouM  nrvt  enter  hfe  protect 
h  a  eonecUoa.— Dr  A.  Clarke      " 


Hardshell.  A  term  used  in  Ameri- 
can politics  for  an  "  out-and-outer," 
one  prepared,  and  anxious,  to  "  go  the 
whole  hog."  It  was  originally  applied 
to  a  very  strict  and  rigid  sect  of  Bap- 
tists, their  somewhat  weaker  brethren 
being  known  as  Softshells. 

Hardy.  Brave  or  daring,  hence  the 
phrase,  hardi  comme  un  lion. 

Among  those  who  have  been  stir- 
named  *TThe  Hardy"  are: — 

William  Douglas,  defender  of  Ber- 
wick (d.  1302) ; 

Philippe  III  of  France  (1245,  1270- 
85);  and 

Philippe  II,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(1342,  1863-82). 

Hare.  It  is  unlucky  for  a  hare  to 
cross  your  path,  because  witches  were 
said  to  transform  themselves  into 
hares. 

A  witdi  fe  a  kind  erf  hare 
And  marks  ibe  weather 
As  tbe  bare  doth. 

In  the  North,  until  comparatively 
recently,  if  a  fisherman  on  his  way  to 
the  boats  chanced  to  meet  a  woman, 
parson,  or  hare,  he  turned  back,  being 
convinced  that  he  would  have  no  luck 
that  day. 

Tbe  superatttfewa  ia  food  in  observation,  servile  fat 
fear*.  .  .  .  This  man  darts  sot  sttrre  forth  tfll  hta 
breart  be  croesed,  and  his  face  Bprlntled  :  if  but  an  bare 
crosee  Win  toe  way,  be  Teturae*  — Bp.  Had  Character* 


According  to  mediaeval  "science," 
the  hare  was  a  most  melancholy  beast, 
and  ate  wild  succory  in  the  hope  of 
curing  itself  ;  its  flesh,  of  course,  was 
supposed  to  generate  melancholy  in 
any  who  partook  of  it. 

t.;  *8blood,  I  am  M  meiandioly  M  a  gn>  oat,  or  a 

Or  «a  old  Bon,  oar  a  toror»8  tete. 
Yea,  or  tbe  drone  of  a  Ltoeolneliir*  bagplp«. 


Another  superstition  was  that  hares 
are  sexless,  or  that  they  change  their 
sex  every  year. 

Snakwtiasfe  cast  th*ir  coats  ice  i 
•  tbatatterli 


And  among  the  Hiztdus  the  hare  is 
sacred  to  the  moon  because,  as  they 
affirm,  the  outline  of  "a  hare  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  foil  disk. 

The  Order  of  ike  Hare*  AJB  order  of 
twelve  knights  traditionally  S&3&  to 
have  been  created  by  Edward  IB  in 
France*  on  an  occasion  when  lie 
thought  that  a  great  shouting  raised 
by  the  5*rench  army  fcseralded  w  onset 
of  battle,  but  found  afterwards  f&  was 
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Hare-brained 


Harm 


on  account  of  a  hare  running  between 
the  two  armies. 

The  quaking  hart,  in  Dry  den's  Hind 
and  Panther,  means  the  Quakers. 


ttaKMOM  tin*,  ttw  qwktag  ten 
.  tart 


<*rfeA  your  &»«.    Sae  CATCH, 
Jtfad  as  a  March  hare.    Hares  are  un- 
usually  shy  and  wild  in  March,  which 
is  their  rutting  season. 

Erasmus  says  "  Had  as  a  marsh 
hare,"  and  adds,  "  hares  are  wilder  in 
marshes  from  the  absence  of  hedges 
and  coyer/' 

Tkf  hare  and  the  i&rioite.  Everyone 
known  the  fable  of  the  race  between 
the  bare  and  the  tortoise,  won  by  the 
latter;  and  the  moral,  "Slow  and 
steady  wins  the  race."  The  French 
equivalent  is  Pas  d  pas  li  basuf  prend 


To  hold  tciiA  tk*  har*  end  run  iviih 
tit*  ktntnd*.  To  play  a  double  and  de- 
ceitful frame,  to  be  a  traitor  in  the 
camp.  To  ran  with  the  hounds  as  if 
intent  to  catch  the  hare,  all  the  while 
being  the  secret  friend  of  poor  Wat. 
In  the  American  war  these  double* 
deatara  wwe  called  Copperheads  (g.tr.). 

To  &•*  ft*  tar*'»  fooi.  To  be  too 
late  for  anything,  to  be  a  day  after  the 
fair.  The  hare  has  gone  by,  and  left 
its  footprint  for  you  to  salute.  A 
similar  phrase  is  To  kiss  the  posi. 

Hare-brained,  Had  as  a  March  hare, 
giddy,  foolhardy. 

Lett  IMT*  tfcte  twmi  ;  *r  tfc^  f  thw 


Harftfoot*  The  surname  given  to 
Harold  I,  yoangeet  son  of  Canute 
(1035-40). 

Harft-ga.  A  cleft  Hp;  so  called  from 
its  resemblanc*  to  the  upper  lip  of  a 
hare.  It  was  tabled  to  be  caused  at 
birth  by  an  elf  or  malicious  fairy. 

TM»  to  tta  iw»  ted  JMttortteiUMt. 

d**a»tiU»*t»4«o«fc.    B»      . 


Hare-stooe.   Aoofcher  f  own  of  Hoar* 
stow  (q.v.}. 

Halrom.    The 
hammedans  to  these 
are 

female 

word  is  Arab,  haram,  feom  Aarowto,  be 
prohibited.  ^ 


alrom.  The  name  gt^ett  by  Mo- 
medans to  these  apartments  which 
appropriated  exevastrely  to  the 
ale  members  of  a  family.  The 


Robert  Rart^y,  B&rl  of 
son  Ed- 
ef  jaaan- 
Their 
w*s  perAascd  by  fee  nation 


in  1753  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Harleian  MSS*  are 
amongst  its  most  valuable  literary  and 
historical  possessions.  The  Harleian 
Mtecettany  (10  vols.,  first  published 
1744-0)  contains  reprints  of  nearly  700 
tracts,  etc.,  mostly  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  ;  and  since  1870  the 
Harleian  Society  has  published  over 
100  volumes  of  Registers,  Visitations, 
and  Pedigrees. 

Hark  Back,  To.  To  return  to  the 
subiect  —  revenons  d  nos  moutons.  A 
call  to  the  dogs  in  fox-hunting,  when 
they  have  overrun  the  scent,  "  Hark 
fdogs]  come  back  "  ;  so  "  Hark 
for'ards  1  "  "  Hark  away  I  "  etc. 

Harlequin.  In  the  British  panto- 
mime, a  sprite  supposed  to  be  in- 
visible to  all  eyes  but  those  of  his 
faithful  Columbine  (#.«.).  His  office 
is  to  dance  through  the  world  and 
frustrate  all  the  knavish  tricks  of  the 
down,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  love 
with  Columbine.  He  derives  from 
Arfocchino,  a  stock  character  of  Italian 
comedy  (like  Pantaloon  and  Scara- 
mouch), whose  name  was  in  origin 
probably  that  of  a  sprite  or  hobgoblin* 
One  of  the  demons  in  Dante  is  named 
"  Ahchino,"  and  another  devil  of 
medieval  demonology  was  "Hexme- 
qtun." 

Our  Christmas  pantomime  or  harle- 
quinade is  essentially  a  British  enter- 
tainment, first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Weaver,  a  dancing-master  of"  Shrews- 
bury, in  1702. 

What  Momua  WM  of  old  to  Jove 

The  Dune  »  baxtoQQLn  Is  now 

The  former  was  btrftoon  above, 

Ibe  tetter  is  *  Pone*  below 


The  prince  of  Harlequins  was  John 
Bieh  (1081-1761). 

Harlequin.  So  Charles  Quint  (1500- 
5$)  was  called  by  Francois  I  of  Prance. 

Harioi.  "  Popular  "  etymology 
used  to  trace  this  word  to  Arlotta, 
mother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but 
it  is  O.Fr.  Tux-lot  and  ItaL  arlotto,  a 
base  fellow,  vagabond,  and  was 
formerly  applied  to  males  as  well  as 
females.  Hence  Chatieer  speaks  of  "  a 
sturdy  harlot  .  .  .  that  was  her  hostes 
man" 


Oontrtery  iPatof,  proL  64ft. 
The  lauAet  kteg  i  quite  b«y««i  mine  arm 

&**#,***.  W***>,  Tote,  fi,  S. 

The  earliest  sense  of  the  word  may 
have  beeia  '*  camp-follower/*  and  if  so 
it  represents  7>.  H,  Gear,  fawi,  war, 
and  1o*fer  (A*d.  loddere},  a  be^ar, 
wastreL 

Hann.  Harm  set,  harm  get.  Tbose 
who  lay  traps  las  others  get  caught 


Harmattan 


Harpy 


themselves.  Hainan  was  hanged  on 
his  own  gallows.  Our  Lord  says, 
"  They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword  "  (Matt*  xxvi, 
52). 

Harmattan.  A  wind  which  blows 
periodically  from  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa  towards  the  Atlantic.  It  pre- 
vails in  December,  January,  and 
February,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  fog,  but  is  so  dry  as  to 
wither  vegetation  and  cause  human 
skin  to  peel  off. 

Harmo'nia.  Harmonic?  's  Necklace. 
An  unlucky  possession,  something  that 
brings  evil  to  all  who  possess  it.  Har- 
moma  was  the  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  On  her  marriage  with  King 
Cadmus,  she  received  a  necklace  which 
proved  fatal  to  all  who  possessed  it. 
Cp.  FATAL  GISTS. 

On  the  same  occasion  Vulcan,  to 
avenge  the  infidelity  of  her  mother, 
made  the  bride  a  present  of  a  robe 
dyed  in  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which  in- 
fused wickedness  and  impiety  into  all 
her  offspring.  Cp.  NESSUS.  Both 
Harmonia,  and  Oadmus,  after  having 
suffered  many  misfortunes,  and  seen 
their  children  a  sorrow  to  them,  were 
changed  into  serpents. 

Hedea,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  sent 
Creusa  a  wedding  robe*  which  burnt 
her  to  death. 

Harmonious    Blacksmith,   The.     A 

well-known  air  written  by  Handel,  or, 
rather,  based  by  him  on  an  earlier 
air.  The  grave  of  the  blacksmith,  the 
ringing  of  whose  hammer  set  Handel 
to  work  on  it,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
little  churchyard  at  Whitchurch  — 
where  Handel  was  organist  —  near 
Bdgware,  Middlesex. 

Harness.  Oui  of  harness.  Not  in 
practice,  retired*  A  horse  out  of 
harness  is  one  not  at  work. 

To  die  in  harness.  To  continue  in 
one's  work  op  occupation  till  deatii. 
The  allusion  is  to  soldiers  in  armour  or 
harness. 

i  tea*  weT!  die  Trttfc  buncos  on  oar  bade. 

JToefett,  T  5. 


Harness  cask.  A  large  cask  or  tub 
with  a  rim  cover,  containing  a  supply 
of  salt  meat  for  immediate  use. 
Nautical  term. 

Harness  Prize.  A  prize  founded  at 
Cambridge  in  memory  of  William 
Harness  (d.  1869),  editor  of  a  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  of  ttoe  Plays  of  Hassinger 
and  Ford,  etc.,  lor  the  best  essay  con- 
nected with  Shakespearean  literature. 
Awarded  every  third  year. 

Haro.  To  cry  out  J*atr&  to  cmyone. 
To  denounce  his  misdeeds,  to  follow 


him  with  hue  and  cry.  "  Ha  rou  " 
was  the  ancient  Norman  hue  and  cry, 
and  the  exclamation  made  by  those 
who  wanted  assistance,  their  person 
or  property  being  in  danger. 

In  the  Channel  lales,  Haro  !  said  to 
have  been  originally  Ha  '  ho  *  d  Vaide, 
man  prince  /  is  a  protest  still  in  vogue 
when  one's  property  is  endangered, 
and  is  still  a  form  of  legal  appeal.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  an  appeal  to  Bollo, 
King  of  Normandy. 

Haroot  and  Maroot.  Angels  in 
mediaeval  angelology,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  want  of  compassion  to 
man,  were  susceptible  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  were  sent  upon  earth  to  be 
tempted.  They  were  kings  of  Babel, 
and  teachers  of  magic  and  the  black 
arts. 

Haroun  al  Hascnid.  Calif  of  Bagdad, 
of  the  Abbasside  line  (763-809).  His 
adventures  and  stories  connected  with 
him  form  a  large  part  of  the  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments  (#.u.). 

Harp.  The  cognizance  of  Ireland. 
According  to  tradition,  one  of  the  early 
kings  of  Ireland  was  named  David,  and 
this  king  took  the  harp  of  the  Psalm- 
ist as  his  badge.  But  King  John,  to 
distinguish  his  Irish  coins  from  the 
English,  had  them  marked  with  a 
triangle,  either  in  allusion  to  St. 
Patrick's  explanation  of  the  Trinity, 
or  to  signify  that  he  was  king  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  France,  and  the 
harp  may  have  originated  from  this. 
Henry  VIII  was  the  first  to  adopt  it 
as  the  Irish  device,  and  James  I  to 
place  it  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
royal  achievement  of  Great  Britain. 

To  harp  for  ever  on  the  same  str%ng~ 
To  be  for  ever  teasing  one  about  the 
same  subject.  There  is  a  Latin  pro- 
verb, Eandem  cantilSnam  rectnere 

Stffl  h«p*Bg  oo  my  daagbter  —Stelwf»af6  Saute, 
2,  1. 

Har'pagon.  A  miser;  from  the 
miser  of  that  name  in  Mol&re's 
L'Avare  (1668). 

Harpoc'rates.  The  Greek  form  of 
the  Egyptian  Heru-P-Khart  (Horns 
the  Child),  who  is  figured  as  a  vouth, 
and,  as  he  has  one  finger  pointing  to 
his  mouth,  was  adopted  by  them  as 
the  god  of  silence. 


CM?  OB  that  aeon  [fcfe  raenttoctos  »  certain  m*tt*r  to 
*3.  for  I  wag  tt»  Barpoeratof  «i  too*?  r*tei*— 


Harpy.  In  classical  mythology,  a 
winged  monster  with  the  bead  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  wry  Sere*, 
starved-lookmg,  and  loathsome,  Irving 
in  an  atmosphere  of  filth  and  sfeencli, 
and  contaminating  everytbnog  wb&& 


Harridan 


Hassan-Ben-Sabah 


they  came  near.  Homer  mentions  but 
on*  harpy.  He'siod  gives  two,  and 
later  writers  ftra.  Their  names, 
Qgyp'eta  (rapid),  Cele'ao  (blackne**), 
sad  AfiU'o  (dorm),  indicate  that  these 
monsters  were  personifications  of 
whirlwinds  and  storms* 

He  i*  a  repufor  harpy.  One  who 
wants  to  appropriate  everything ;  one 
who  sponges  on  another  without 
mercy, 

I    »O   .         «    .   4*   fa*   MIT    ««fe««Mff* 

UHM  tott  «toM  «ri  oootemc*  with  tftfc 


Harttda*.  A  haggard  otd  beldame. 
So  called  from  the  Pr.  ktm&tte,  a 
worn-out  jade  of  a  horse 

Har'rier.  A  dog  for  hare-hunting, 
whence  the  name. 

Harrington.  A  farthing.  So  called 
from  Lord  Harrington,  to  whom 
James  I  granted  a  patent  (1613)  for 
making  them  off  brass.  "  Drunken 
Barnaby  "  says— 

Thwet  to  Hantafton  to  U 


I  vOI  Ml  tat*  *  Kmtete  <*  the  MM. 

AM  /miwrt-  £mff  It  «•  4*,  t,  L 

Harris.  Mrt.Harri*.  Th*  ficUtiooe 
crony  of  Sarah  Gamp,  to  whom  the 
latter  referred  for  the  coarroboration  of 
all  her  statements,  and  whom  she  made 
the  hank  oik  which  she  might  draw  to 
any  extent  for  self  -praise,  Betsy  Prig 
sa&*  "  Bo&er  Mrs.  Harris  ;  I  don't 
belter*  there's  no  sksh  a  person  !  "  and 
she  was  quit*  right,  (Dickens:  Aforttn 


Harry.    By  &e  Lord  Harry  .    A  mild 
imprwaUon,  the  person  referred  to 

be&g  the  devil. 


arry.  A  familiar  name  for  the 
devil  ;  Old  Scratch.  Probably  from 
the  personal  name  (cp.  Old  N\ek}>  bnt 
perhape  with  some  allusion  to  t&e  word 
Aorry,  meaning  to  plunder,  harass,  lay 
waste,  from  which  comes  the  old 
tamw,  as  in  the  title  of  the  14th  cen- 
ta7«9^nf»  or  miracle-play,  Tbe  Stur- 

$*  fifty  Old  Barry.    To  play  tfce 
to  ruin,  or  seriooely  t 


In  Christian  art,  ti^e  emblem 
of  eolifc^e  and  purity  of  life.  It  was 
fci*»attribat«  ol  St.  Hubert.  0t  Julian, 
It  was  also  the  type 
(Pa. 


^w^  ^  flrreoa*.    A  hunter's  phrase 
*  ft  M  Vflg*$8Q& ;  a  stag  fall  of  the 


Jaques    " 
(As   You 


fat 
XAke 


wiih  th«« 


pasture,  called  by 
and  greasy  citizen 
It,  i,  1  )- 

It  ta  »  burt  of  grttfe,  too  in  fan 
teefaw  <rf  f»t  on  tha  brfcket.—  Sootf 
rrti. 

JEfaH  royoZ.  A  male  red  deer,  when 
the  crown  of  the  antler  has  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  creature  has  been 
hunted  hy  a  king. 

Tk*  White  Hart,  or  Hind,  with  a 
golden  chain,  in  public-house  signs,  is 
the  badge  of  Bichard  II,  which  was 
worn  by  his  adherents.  It  was  adopted 
from  his  mother,  Joan  of  Kent,  whose 
cognizance  it  was. 

Hartnet.  The  daughter  of  Bukenaw 
(the  ape's  wife)  in  Reyncerd*  the  Fox 
iq.v.}.  The  word  in  old  German  means 
hard  or  strong  strife. 

Harom  Scarum.  Giddy,  hare- 
brained ;  or  a  person  so  constituted. 
From  the  old  hare  (cp.  HAEBY)  to 
harass,  and  scare;  perhaps  with  the 
additional  allusion  to  the  **  madness 
of  a  March  hare." 

Who*!  there?    I  a'poee  yoong  hannn-Bcmnnaa. 


Haraspex  (pi.  hams'  picSs}.  Officials 
among  the  Etruscans  and  ancient 
Romans  who  interpreted  the  will  of 
the  gods  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  (O.L&t. 
haru'ga,  a  victim  ;  specie,  I  inspect). 
Cato  said,  "  I  wonder  how  one  hams- 
pex  can  keep  from  laughing  when  he 
sees  another.'* 

Harvard  University.  The  oldest 
University  in  the  United  States,  situ- 
ated at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  founded 
in  1686  by  the  general  court  of  the 
colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1638 
its  name  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of 
John  Harvard  (1607-163$),  who  had 
left  to  It  his  library  and  half  his 
estate, 

Harvest  Moon.  The  full  moon 
nearest  the  autumnal  equinox, 
which  rises  for  several  days  nearly 
at  ermset,  and  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Haslu  A  mess,  a  muddle  ;  as,  "  a 
pretty  Itasii  fee  'made  of  it." 

FU  soon  settle  his  hash  for  him.  I  wiU 
soon  smash  him  up  ;  ruin  his  schemes  ; 
"  cook  his  goose  "  ;  "  put  my  finger 
in  his  pie  "  ;  "  make  mincemeat  of 
him,**  Our  slang  is  full  of  such 
phrases.  See  COOKING. 


:  Dafaut  EaBato  (PtoBtf, 

Hassan-Ben-Sabah.  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Assassins  ( 
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Hassock 


Hater 


Hassock.  A  footstool,  properly  one 
made  of  coarse  grass  (A.S.  hassuc),  or 
sedge  (Welsh  hesg}. 

HawoekB  ahcmld  b«  gottta  to  the  feu,  rod  uid  «t  U* 
foot  of  the  wid  bunk  whore  need  required  — 

/mA«tW>v,  p  822. 


Hat*  How  Lord  Kingsale  acquired 
the  right  of  wearing  his  hat  in  the 
royal  presence  is  this  :  King  John  and 
Philippe  II  of  France  agreed  to  settle 
a  dispute  respecting  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  by  single  combat.  John 
de  Oourcy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  the 
English  champion,  and  no  sooner  put 
in  nis  appearance  than  the  French 
champion  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
fled.  The  king  asked  the  earl  what 
reward  should  be  given  him,  and  he 
replied,  "  Titles  and  lands  I  want  not, 
of  these  I  have  enough  ;  but  in  remem- 
brance of  this  day  I  beg  the  boon,  for 
myself  and  successors,  to  remain 
covered  in  the  presence  of  your  high- 
ness and  all  future  sovereigns  of  the 
realm." 

Lord  Forester  claims  the  same  right, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to 
MB  ancestor,  John  Forester,  of  Wat- 
ling  Street,  Salop,  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  privilege  was  at  one  time  more 
extensive  ;  Motley  informs  us  that  all 
the  Spanish  grandees  had  the  privilege 
of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  the 
c  monarch  ;  and  to  t-fofo  day,  in 


.„  .  ..  any  peer  of  the  realm  has 
the  right  to  sit  in  a  court  of  justice 
with  his  hat  on. 

A  cockle  hat.  A  pilgrim's  hat.  So 
called  from  the  custom  of  putting 
cockle-shells  upon  their  hats,  to  in- 
dicate their  intention  or  performance 
of  a  pilgrimage. 

How  tftooUl  I  yoar  true  love  knorcr 


By  bfe  cocHe-fett  «ad  risfl 


&Jd  BatUtd  ;  ffuoto*  «k  Ami*,  iv.  6 

Awh&ehat.  A  white  hat  used  to  be 
emblematical  of  radical  proclivities, 
because  the  Radical  reformer,  "  Ora- 
tor "  Hunt  (d.  1835)  used  to  wear  one 
duriag  tke  Wellington  and  Peel 
administration,. 

Street  acabe  used  to  accost  a  person 
wearing  a  white  hat  with  the  question, 
'*  Who  stole  the  donkey  ?  "  and  a  com- 
panion used  to  answer,  "  TK-m  wf  the 
white  hat  on," 

Knocked  tn&>   a   cocked  kaL     See 

OOGKBD. 

Never  wear-  a  brown  hat  m  Frieslcmd, 
When  at  Rome  do  as  Rome  does.  In 
Prteeland  {a  pgrcmoee  of  t&e  Nether- 
Iftaafc)  the  inhabitants  used  to  cover 
the  bead  fosfc  wifeh  a  knitted  c*p,  a 
Mgb  silk  aMl-eap*  a  metal  turban, 
aad  over  ail  a  huge  fifl.nnivmg  bonnet. 
A  traveller  oaee  passed  through  t&a 
a  eommtoai  brcxwii  wide- 


a^ake,  and  was  hustled  by  the  work- 
men, jeered  at  by  the  women,  pelted 
by  the  boys,  and  sneered  at  by  the 


, 
magnates  as  a  regular  guy. 

Pass  round  tke  haL  Gather  sub- 
scriptions into  a  hat. 

To  eat  one'*  hat.  Indicative  of 
strong  emphasis.  "  I'd  eat  my  hat 
first  'y  «  "  I'd  be  hanged  first," 

"If  I  knew*  Ut*le  olMfe  wife*.  Pd  «*4  ay  htt  ud 
«rw*Uow  UM  tackle  wkote,"  Mid  the  ckrkal  gtttkMux— 


To  hang  up  one's  hat  in  a  house.  To 
make  oneself  at  home  ;  to  become 
master  of  a  house.  Visitors,  making  a 
call,  carry  their  hats  in  their  hands. 

You  are  only  fit  to  wear  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat.  To  be  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
The  victims  of  the  Inquisition  were 
always  decorated  with  such  a  head- 
gear. 

Hat-trick.  Taking  three  wickets  at 
cricket  with  three  successive  balls.  A 
bowler  who  did  this  used  to  be  entitled 
to  a  new  hat  at  the  expense  of  his  club. 

Hats  and  Caps.  Two  political  fac- 
tions of  Sweden  in  the  18th  century, 
the  former  favourable  to  France,  and 
the  latter  to  Russia.  Carlyle  says  the 
latter  were  called  caps,  meaning  night- 
caps, because  they  were  averse  to 
action  and  war  ;  hut  the  fact  is  that 
the  French  partisans  wore  a  French 
chapeau  as  their  badge,  and  the  Rus- 
sian partisans  wore  a  Russian  cap. 

Hatches.  Put  on  ike  hatches.  Figur- 
atively, shut  the  door.  (A.S.  hcece,  a 
gate  ;  cp.  haca,  a  bar  or  bolt.) 

Under  hatches.  Very  depressed  ; 
down  in  the  world  ;  also,  dead  and 
buried.  The  hatches  of  a  ship  are  the 
coverings  over  the  hatchways  (or  open- 
ings in  the  deck  of  a  vessel)  to  allow  of 
cargo,  etc.,  being  easily  discharged. 


For  tlxragli  hta  body's 

EQisool  has  goo*  «lott. 


These  lines  are  inscribed  on  Dibdin's 
tombstone  at  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Melds. 

Hatchet.    To  bury  ike  katcheL    See 


To  iftrotc  the  hatchet.  To  exaggerate 
heavily,  tell  falsehoods.  In  allusion  to 
an  ancient  game  where  hatchets  were 
thrown  at  a  mark,  like  quoits.  It 
means  the  same  as  drawing  the  long- 


<« ftd  deadl^  One  of 
hornet's  swords,  confiscated  from  $£$& 
Jews  when  they  were  coiled  from 


Hater.    llow  a  good  hater  . 


to  be  hot  or  coid.    I*. 
Bathursi    the 
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hater,*'  because  he  hated  a  fool,  and 
he  hated  a  rogue,  and  he  hated  a 
Whig ;  "  he/*  said  the  Doctor,  **  was  a 
very  good  hater*" 

Haireaette.  The  name  given  to  the 
younger  daughter  of  Martin,  the  Ape, 
in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

Hat'temists.  A  Dutch  sect  of  the 
17th  century,  so  called  from  Pontm 
von  Hattem,  of  Zeela&d,  a  Lutheran 
pastor  who  was  deposed  for  heresy  and 
his  admiration  of  Spinoza.  They  de- 
nied lift  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
held  other  Antinomian  tenets. 

Hatto.  A  10th  century  archbishop 
of  Mainz,  a  noted  statesman  and  coun- 
cillor of  Oiho  the  Great,  proverbial  for 
his  perfidy,  who,  according  to  tradi- 
tion (preserved  in  the  Magdt&ury  Cen- 
turit*),  wme  devoured  by  mice.  The 
story  says  that  in  970  there  was  a 
great  famine  in  Germany,  and  H&tto, 
that  there  might  be  better  store  for  the 
rich,  aaeembied  the  poor  in  a  barn.and 
burnt  tfeem  to  death,  saying:  "  They 
are  like  mice,  only  good  to  devour  the 
com."  By  and  by  an  army  of  mice 
came  against  the  archbishop,  who, 
to  eacape  the  plague,  removed  to  a 
tower  on  the  Rhine,  but  hither  came 
the  mooae-army  by  hundreds  and 
thousaods,  and  ate  him  up*  The  tower 
is  still  called  Mouse-tower  {$.*.). 

sod  te  tfc  tb*  *wr, 


Many  similar  legends,  or  versions  of 
the  same  legend,  are  told  of  the 
medieval  Rhmelaad, 

Count  Graaf  rai&ed  a  tower  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rhine,  and  if  any  boat 
attempted  to  evade  payment  of  toil, 
the  warders  shot  the  crew  with  cross- 
bows. Orte  year  a  famine  prevailed, 
and  the  count  made  a  corner  in  wheat 
and  '*  profiteered  "  grossly ;  but  an 
army  of  rate,  pressea  by  hunger,  in- 
vaded his  tower,  and  f  allmg  on  the  old 
baron,  worried  him  to  death  and  then 


Widerolf,   bishop   of  Btrasburg  (in 
<P3>,  wits  devoured  by  mice  because 
pressed  the  convent  of  Seltzen, 
>  Rhine. 

^   Adolf  of  Cologne  was  de- 
wetf&wa  %  mice  or  rate  la  lilt. 

PvtifettT  TOG  Giittin^en  ooiiected 
tfa*  yoc»  ilk  a  great  hara,  aod  burnt 
tii«Aiodeath;  and  b«ng  in vftd,e<i  by 
r**s  aad  mk*,  r«i  to  his  eav^e  of 


GUttingen.  The  vermin,  however, 
pursued  him  and  ate  him  clean  to  the 
bones,  after  which  his  castle  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  "  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.1" 

A  similar  tale  is  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  of  William  of  Mulsburg,  Bk. 
ii  ;  and  cp.  PIED  PIPER. 

Hatton  Garden  (London).  Now  the 
English  headquarters  of  the  diamond 
trade,  is  so  named  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's favourite,  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  (see  DANCING  CHANCELLOR),  whose 
mansion  and  grounds  formerly  occu- 
pied the  site. 

Hauss'nianniza'tion*  The  pulling 
down  of  buildings,  districts,  etc.,  and 
the  construction  on  the  site  of  new 
streets  and  cities,  as  Baron  Haussmann 
(1S09-91)  remodelled  Paris.  By  1868 
he  had  saddled  Paris  with  a  debt  of 
about  £55,000,000,  and  two  years  later 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine. 

Hante  Claire.  The  sword  of  Oliver, 
Charlemagne's  favourite  paladin. 

Hautville  Coit.  A  huge  stone,  said 
to  weigh  about  30  tons,  at  the  top  of 
a  hill  at  Stanton  Drew,  Somerset,  The 
tradition  is  that  this  "ooit"  was 
thrown  there  as  the  clearing  of  his 
spade  by  the  giant,  Sir  John  Haut- 
ville,  from  Mary's  Knolle  Hill,  about 
a  mile  off,  the  place  of  his  abode. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  hero  of 
medieval  romance.  He  was  the 
orphan  son  of  Birkabegn,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  exposed  at  sea  through 
the  treachery  of  his  guardians,  and 
the  raft  drifted  to  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire. Here  a  fisherman  named 
Grim  found  the  voting  prince,  and 
brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  In 
time  it  so  happened  that  an  English 
princess  stood  in  the  way  of  certain 
ambitiotis  nobles,  who  resolved  to  de- 
grade her  by  uniting  her  to  a  peasant, 
and  selected  the  young  foundling  for 
the  purpose;  but  Havelok,  having 
learnt  the  story  of  his  .birth,  obtained 
the  aid  of  an  army  of  Danes  to  re- 
cover hie  wife's  possessions.  In  due 
tune  he  became  ting  of  Denmark  and 
plot  of  Bngland ;  Grim  was  suitably 
rewarded,  and  with  the  money  founded 
the  town  of  Grimsby  (q.v.). 

Haver-cakes,  Oaten  cakes  (Scand. 
Afl^ ,-  Ger.  hafer*  oats). 

Havering  (Essex),  Popular  etymol- 
ogy accounts  for  the  name  with  a 
legend  that  says  that  while  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  dwelling  in  this 
locality,  an  old  pilgrim  asked  alma, 
and  the  king  replied:  '  I  have  no 
money,  but  I  have  a  rmg"  and.  draw* 
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ing  it  from  his  forefinger,  gave  it  to 
the  beggar.  Some  time  after  the  old 
man  handed  it  to  some  other  pilgrims, 
and  said  •  *'  Give  this  to  your  king,  and 
say  within  six  months  he  shall  die." 
The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  prediction  fulfilled. 

Haversack.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
bag  to  carry  oats  in.  See  HAVER- 
CAKES.  It  now  means  a  soldier's 
ration-bag  slung  from  the  shoulder : 
a  gunners  leather-case  for  carrying 
charges. 

Havock.  An  old  military  command 
to  massacre  without  quarter.  This 
cry  was  forbidden  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Bichard  II  on  pain  of  death.  In  a 
14th  century  fcract  entitled  The  Office 
of  the  Constable  and  MareschaU  in  the 
Tyme  of  Werre  (contained  in  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Admiralty),  one  of  the 
chapters  is,  "  The  peyne  of  hym  that 
crieth  hayock,  and  of  them  that  fol- 
loweth  him  " — Item  si  gwis  inventus 
faerii  %u%  clamorem  incepent  gui  vocatur 
tuwok. 

Cry  HaTOck,  and  Jet  slip  the  dogs  of  xnur. 

&te*M?«aiv    Jvli**  Cottar,  m,  I 

Havre,  Lc.  A  contraction  of  Le 
havre  (the  haven,  harbour)  de  noire 
Dame  de  grace* 

Hawcubites.  Street  bullies  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  their  de- 
light to  molest  and  ill-treat  the  old 
watchmen,  women,  children,  and  feeble 
old  men  who  chanced  to  be  in  the 
streets  after  sunset.  The  succession 
of  these  London  pests  after  the  Re- 
storation was :  The  Mims,  the  Tityre 
Ttis,  the  Hectors,  the  Scourers,  the 
Nickers,  then  the  Hawcubites- (1711- 
14),  and  then  the  Mohocks — most 
dreaded  of  all. 

From  Mohock  and  from  Hawettbtte. 

Good  Lord  deliver  m«> 
Who  w«ader  through  the  street*  at  n&hte, 


They  atasb  oar  soot  with  Woody  fadvw, 

And  oo  oar  daughters  fall  : 
And,  if  they  murder  not  oar  wives, 

We  hare  good  look  wtthal. 

Hawk. 

(1)  Different  parts  of  a  hawk. 

Armt.    Tbc  tegs  from  thft  thigh  to  the  foot 
JM*.    Tbe  ttpp«  and  crooked  pArt  of  the  bilL 
BOH**.    The  k>ng  fe»ih<rB  of  tbe  vings. 
Clap     Tbe  nether  part  of  the  bill 

Fertcrt  twnmed  *xul  wwmmtd.    Feathers   fttD  «r   not 
foB 


Gbd.    The  afimy  subertanos  in  t 
ffortf«u    Tbe  crow  or  crop, 
Hi&*n,    The  spots  eta  tine  feathers. 


T&e  t  wo  ttttl«  hoJes  on  ihe  top  erf  the  beak. 
mdfljamt. 
the  toes. 


?W*«*«ift«.    The  tow. 


(2)  Different  sorts  of  hawk: 

A  Gerfalcon  (esp  tbe  Tercel,  or  naak)  fe  lor 

£Mco*  or  JVcwl  (wife     For  a  prince, 
Falcon  ofttr  roc*     For  a  dtike 


few*     For  a  baron. 


.          .      ori. 
XfliMr*  «nd  Lann*.    For  a  sqture 
Jfottn.    7ora)>dy 
J?o*»     For  *  young  man. 
tfwfcw*.    For  *  yeoHMuo. 
Tared.    For  »  poor  HMD. 
£«am>»  Aowib     For  »  prkat 
Jf**ket     For  »  holy--w»ter  ckrk. 
For  a  kBATe  or  Ktrrant. 


,  aocaUed 

from  the  French,  tor  or  Mwe,  broimiflh  y«Uow. 

(3)  The  dress  of  a  hawk: 

Baciit     Tbe  le»then  with  the  hawk-bells,  tattooed  to 

the  bird>  leffji 
Crtante    A  pwdrthread  or  thin  t*tne  f»aten*d  to  tbe  le*ah 

b  diadplining  «  hawk. 
Hood     A  coyer  for  thr  head,  to  keep  the  hawk  in  the 

dark     A  rufer  hood  is  a  wide  one,  open  behind     f  « 

tttuirifct  tfo  food  i«  to  draw  t  h«  atrin«s  «o  that  tbe  hood 

may  be  in  radlaett  to  be  pnUed  off 
Jatte*     The  Hitie  «trape  by  which  the  If**  is  furtesed 

to  the  legs. 
.Z*e*ft.    The  leather  thoog  for  holding  the  hawk. 

(4)  Terms  used  in  falconry: 

Catting    Somethtag  given  to  a  h*wk  to  cleanse  her  gorge. 

Cavking.    TreacBxtg 

Covering     When  young  hawke,  in  obcdlsnce  to  their 

elders,  quiver  and  «hake  their  wings. 
Crabt**g     Fighting  with  each  other  when  they  atand  too 

Eaek    The  place  where  a  hawk's  meat  fa  laid 

/mmn?     Repairing  a  hawk's  wing  by  engrafting  a  new 

feather 
/afeor/n*.    The  bwasi  asd  nedc  of  a  bird  thai  a  hawk 

preys  on  IL 

littermtutof.    The  time  of  changing  Be  coat. 
Lvre.    A  fignre  of  *  fowl  made  of  k*.tter  and  feathers- 

An  oW  staunch  hawk  that  sets  an  exaotpte  to 

yotmg  ones. 
nning,    Stretching  first  one  wing  and  then  the  other 

orer  the  legs. 
Mae    Tbe  place  where  hawks  sit  when  rooutttag 
M  uttn?     The  dung  of  hawks. 
Prf/orjrfB     What  a  hawk  leases  of  her  prey 
PcZt.    The  dead  body  of  s,  fowl  kilted  by  a  hawk. 
Perch.    Therestb«-plM«o{ahawkwhenoffthefaIc»oer's 

wrist. 
Fhtnafff.    SowU  feaihera  given,  to  a  hawk  to  m»te  her 

east. 

Quarry     Tbe  fowl  or  game  that  a  hawk  flies  at 
Kanfc.    Gravel  given  to  a  hawk  to  bring  down  her 


ye&>w  part  under  tb«  eye*, 


£ftorp  *st    Hungry. 

Tiring.    €»vtog  a  hawk  a  kg  or  wing  of  a  fowl  to  paS  at. 

The  peregrine  when  full  grown  is 
called  a  blue-hawk, 

The  hawk  was  the  symbol  of  Ba 
or  Horos,  the  sun-god  of  the 
Egyptians. 

See  BIRDS  (protected  by  supersti- 
tions). 

I  know  a  TtawJs  from  a  handsaw 
(Hamlet,  ii,  2).  Handsaw  Is  probably 
a  corruption  of  hernsikaw  (a  heron).  I 
know  a  hawk  from  a  heron,  the  bird  of 
prey  from  the  game  flown  at ;  Z  know- 
one  thing  from  another. 

JV either  kattk  nor  fatsz&rd.  Of  doubt- 
ful social  position — too  good  lor  tlte 
kitchen,  and  not  good  enough  lor  the 
family ;  not  hawks  to  be  fondled  and 
petted— the  "  tassejfed  gentkmen  J)  of 
the  days  of  falconry — nor  yet  bu&sareta 
—a  dull  kind  of  faicoa 


Hawker's  News 


Head 


with  dunce  or  plebeian.     "  Neither 
flesh,  f«wl,  nor  good  red  herring." 

Hawfeer's  News  OP  "  Piper's  News." 
News  known  to  all  the  world.     Un 


Hawkeye.  One  of  the  names  of 
Natty  Btunpo.  See  LE&THBEBSTOCK- 
ING. 

Hawse-hole.  He  has  crept  through 
ike  katcse-hole,  or  He  has  come  in  at  the 
hawtt-hole.  That  is,  he  entered  the 
sernce  in  the  lowest  grade  ;  he  rose 
from  the  ranks.  A  naval  phrase.  The 
hawse-hole  of  a  ship  is  that  through 
which  the  cable  of  the  anchor  runs. 

Hawthorn.  The  symbol  of  "  Good 
Hope  "  in  the  Language  of  Flowers, 
because  it  shows  the  winter  is  over 
and  sprung  is  at  hand.  The  Athenian 
girls  used  to  crown  themselves  with 
hawthorn  Sowers  at  weddings,  and  the 
marriage-torch  was  made  of  haw- 
thorn. The  Romans  considexed  it  a 
charm  against  sorcery,  and  placed 
fe«m  of  it  on  the  cradles  of  in- 
born infante. 

3%t*  hawt&era  was  choeea  by  Henry 
VII  for  his  device,  toearae  t2*e  crown 
of  Richard  ill  was  discovered  In  a 
l*wtix*&  bosh  at  Bosworfo. 

Bty,Hftglk,evHftitgfe.  An  ertckeod 
eetate;  ricfc  paatare-kind,  especially 


^orB«*lwoo4"h»y,Iiiideby- 

a»y,  W«fiey-hay  or  W«l-hay.  These 
v«ff«  usp*ci*l  ptecsrvee"  of  game  for 
royatfcy  ak«e. 


proa,   Too  late  for 
OB*  aad  too  soon  for  the  other. 

J?«&fer*arMer0raaa.  Thathobbfe- 
deboy  state  witta  a  youth  fe  ras&er 
boy  nor  inan, 

If***   Jb*   «*0«   fte   «K»   tenet. 
8fe&»  wttktfc*  iroo  Is  bot ;  take  time 
i^e  fo«Jook;  ooe  today  is  worth 


See  ISAAC. 
Tbe    scapegoat. 

Eta.    So«  BIBLE,  SPBCI- 

UiT  MTAJOD. 

OaHi*  are  counted  by  tbe 

KMCTtftM   lv»   JkAMuJ*     <ua    "  HOW 


Better  be  the  head  of  an  ass  than  ike 
tail  of  a  horse.  Better  be  foremost 
amongst  commoners  than  the  lowest 
of  the  aristocracy  ;  better  be  the  head 
of  the  yeomanry  than  the  tail  of  the 
gentry,  "  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than 
serve  in  heav'n  "  (Milton  :  PorocHae 
Lost,  1,  263). 

Get  your  head  shaved.  Yon  are  a 
dotard.  Go  and  get  your  head  shaved 
like  other  lunatics.  See  BATE. 


Head  and  shoulders,  A  phrase  of 
sundry  shades  of  meaning.  Thus 
"  head  and  shoulders  taller  "  means 
considerably  taller  ;  "  to  turn  one  out 
head  and  shoulders  "  means  to  drive 
one  crat  forcibly  and  without  cere- 
mony* 

Heads  I  mnt  tails  you  Jose.  A 
common  "  catch  "  for  the  unwary  ; 
for  m  tossing  up  a  com  with  such  an 
arrangement,  the  person  who  makes 
the  bargain  must  of  necessity  win,  and 
the  person  who  accepts  it  must  in- 
evitably lose. 

Heads  or  tails.  Guess  whether  the 
coin  tossed  up  will  come  down  with 
head-side  uppermost  or  not.  The  side 
not  bearing  the  head  has  various  de- 
vices, which  are  all  included  in  the 
word  tail,  meaning  opposite  to  the 
head.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to 
play  this  game,  but  said,  **  Heads  or 
ships." 

Cam  p«erl  deatxb»  in  *Uiihae  }*oUmtes  ~c*ptaL«t 
wrfe,"  torn  teite  TOtostetfe  eictuatnt.—  Jfeeratfct 
'•  " 


He  7*as  quite  famed  her  head.  He 
has  so  completely  enchanted  her  that 
she  IS  unable  to  take  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  situation. 

He  has  a  head  on  Ms  shoulders.  He 
is  up  to  straff ;  he  Is  a  clever  fellow, 
with  brains  in  his  head. 

He  has  qwte  lost  his  head.  He  is  in 
a  quandary  or  quite  confused. 

I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  iL 
I  cannot  understand  it  at  all.   A  gam- 
phrase. 

owe? s  head.  Deranged;  delirious ; 
eztjpemejy  excited.  Here  "  head " 
means  intelligence,  understanding,  etc. 
His  intelligence  or  nnderstaiwiing  has 
deserted  hhyt. 

Over  head  and  ears.    See  BAR* 

To  bundle  one  out  head  and  heels. 
Sans  c*r6nonie,  altogether.  There 
was  a  custom,  at  one  time  far  too  fre- 
quent m  cottages,  for  a  whole  family 
to  sleep  togd&e?  in  one  bed  head 
to  heels  or  podnawt'enZ,  as  it, was 
termed  in  Corn  wall ;  to  bundle  the 
whole  lot  out  of  bed  was  to  turn  them 
orct  head  and  he^fe, 

To  e&me  to  a  head.    To  ripen,  to 


Heady 


Heart 


reach  a  crisis.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
ripening,  or  coining  to  a  head,  of  a 
suppurating  boil  or  ulcer. 

To  eat  his  head  off.  To  cost  more  in 
food  than  one  is  worth ;  to  do  httle 
or  no  work.  The  phrase  comes  from 
the  stable. 

To  give  one  his  head.  To  allow  him 
complete  freedom,  let  him  go  just  as 
he  pleases.  Another  "  horsy  "  phrase. 

To  head  off.  To  intercept;  get 
ahead  of  and  force  to  turn  back. 

To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  To  guess 
aright;  to  do  the  nght  thing.  The 
allusion  is  obvious.  The  French  say, 
Vous  avez  frappe*  au  but  (You  have  hit 
the  mark) ;  the  Italians  have  the 
phrase,  Havete  dato  in  brocca  (You 
have  hit  the  pitcher),  alluding  to  a 
game  where  a  pitcher  stood  in  the 
place  of  Aunt  Sally  (q.v.).  The  Lat. 
Bern  acu  tetigisti  (You  have  touched 
the  thing  with  a  needle),  refers  to  the 
custom  of  probing  sores. 

To  keep  one's  head  above  water.  To 
avoid  bankruptcy.  The  allusion  is  to 
swimming;  so  long  as  one's  head  is 
above  water  one's  life  remains,  but 
bad  swimmers  find  it  hard  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water. 

To  lo^e  one1  a  head.  To  become  con- 
fused and  muddle-headed. 

To  make  head,  or  headway.  To  get 
on,  to  struggle  effectually  against 
something. 

To  take  it  into  one**  head.  To  con- 
ceive a  notion, 

Heady.  Wilful ;  also,  affecting  the 
head,  as  "  The  wine  or  beer  is  heady." 

Health.  Drinking  healths.  This 
custom,  of  immemorial  antiquity,  is 
said  by  William  of  MaJmesbury  to  have 
taken  its  rise  from  the  death  of  young 
King  Edward  the  Martyr  (979),  who 
was  traitorously  stabbed  in  the  back 
while  drinking  a  cup  of  wine  presented 
to  him  by  his  mother  Elfrida.  Ac- 
cording to  Rabelais  the  giant.  Gab- 
bara,  was  "  the  first  inventor  of  the 
drinking  of  healths."  He  was  an  an- 
cestor of  Gargantua. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
thus,  when  Theramenes  was  con-* 
demned  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  to 
dnnk  hemlock,  he  said :  "  Hoc  pulcro 
Critics  " — the  man  who  condemned 
him  to  death.  In  drinking  healths  we 
hold  OOF  hands  up  towards  the  person 
toasted  and  say,  "  You?  health  .  .  ." 
The  Greeks  handed  the  cup  to  the 
person  toasted  and  said,  "This  to 
fcbee,"  Greece  in  ept&e  poculum  alicui 
tradii&ri,  ew»  nominal*  solemt.  Our 
holding  out  the  wineglass  is  a  relic 
of  this  Greek  custom. 

The  Bomans  had  a  various  fashion 
of  drmkmg  the  health  of  their  lady- 


loves, and  that  was  to  drink  a  bumper 
to  each  letter  of  her  name.  Hudibras 
satirizes  this  custom,  which  he  calls 
"  spelling  names  with  beer-glasses  " 
(ii,  1).  In  Plautus,  we  read  of  a  man 
drinking  to  his  mistress  with  these 
words :  Bene  vos,  bene  nos,  bene  te,  bene 
me,  bene  nostrum  etiant  Stepha'nium 
(Here's  to  you,  here's  to  us  o#»  here's 
to  thee,  here's  to  me,  here's  to  our 

dear ).    (Stick,  v,  4.)    Persius  (v, 

1,  20)  has  a  similar  verse:  Bene  miAt, 
bene  vobw,  bene  ami'cas  nostrce  (Here's 
to  myself,  here's  to  you,  and  here's  to 
I  shan't  say  who).  Martial,  Ovid, 
Horace,  etc.,  refer  to  the  same  custom. 
The  Saxons  were  great  health- 
drinkers,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
(Bk.  vi,  12)  says  that  Hengist  invited 
King  Vortigern  to  a  banquet  to  see  his 
new  levies.  After  the  meats  were  re- 
moved, Bov*e'na,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  Hengist,  entered  with  a  golden 
cup  full  of  wine,  and,  making  obeis- 
ance, said,  Lauerd  toning,  wachthed" 
(Lord  King,  your  health).  The  king 
then  drank  and  replied,  Dnnc  heft 
(Here's  to  you).  See  NIPPEBKIK; 
WASS  Art- 
Heap.  Struck  aU  of  a  heap.  Struck 
with  astonishment.  Mtre  ahun.  The 
idea  is  that  of  confusion,  having  the 
wits  bundled  together  in  a  heap. 

Hearse.  Originally  a  framework 
shaped  like  an  ancient  harrow  (O.Fr. 
herce,  a  harrow),  holding  candles  and 
placed  over  a  bier  or  coffin.  These 
frames  at  a  later  period  were  covered 
with  a  canopy,  and  lastly  were 
mounted  on  wheels  and  became  the 
modern  carnage  for  the  dead. 

Heart.  In  Christian  art  the  heart 
is  an  attribute  of  St*  There's*.  The 
flaming  heart  is  the  symbol  of  charity, 
and  an  attribute  of  St.  Augustine,  de- 
noting the  fervency  of  his  devotion. 
The  heart  of  the  Saviour  is  frequently 
so  represented. 

The  Bleeding  Heart.  See  BLEED- 
ING. 

PHRASES,  PRQVKBBS,  ETC. 

A  heart  to  heart  talk.  A  conndentlai 
talk  in  private;  generally  one  ia 
which  good  advice  is  offered,  or  a 
warning  or  reprimand  given, 

After  my  own  heart.  Just  what  I 
like;  in  accordance  with  my  wish;  tfee 
heart  being  the  supposed  seat  of  Hie 
affections. 

Be  of  good  heart.  Cheer  tfp.  I** 
Lafcm,  Fac,  bono  animo  ftis  ;  the  iteart 
being  the  seat  of  mopal  courage. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  one's  hecsrL  Fer- 
vently ;  with  absolute  sraeerfty. 

H%8  heart  %8  in  the  rigH  place.  Be 
is  kind  and  sympafehetio  in  sptte,  per- 


Heart 


Heartsease 


hat**,  of  appearances.  He  is  perfectly 
well  disposed. 

His  keari  mtnh  into  his  boot*.  In 
Latin,  Cor  iU*  tn  yenua  decidti.  In 
Preach,  Avovr  la  pewr  ou  venire.  The 
last  two  phrases  are  very  expressive  : 
Fear  makes  the  knees  shake,  and  it 
a  stomach  ache  ;  but  the 
phrase  suggests  that  his  heart 
or  spirits  sank  as  low  as  possible  short 
of  absolutely  deserting  him. 

JJia  heart  wag  in  k*  mo***.  That 
choky  feeling  in  the  throat  which 
arises  from  fear,  conscious  gtult,  shy- 
ness, etc,  :  a  little  more  and  he'd*  lose 
his  heart,  or  courage,  altogether. 

Ti*  y««ae  fcw  trttd  te  took  mi  Mi 

Mi  fcMrt  WM  te  fata 

**»•»*.  *  IS*. 

Jn   <mt**   A«oH   c/  foori*      In   the 
farthest,  innermost,  most  secure  re- 
i  of  one's  heart. 

Mtlwtma 

*•*  tot*  ud  I  we  vmr  btaa 


I,  ftf.  te  Mr  fcMWt  «<  heart 

gUt  in Bm^U.  I,*. 

Tbe  phrase  is  too  often  heard  as 
"  beart  of  fcarte,"  the  idea  probably 
bete*  that  </  one  had  a  number  of 
hearts  the  principal,  governing  one  is 
ttui  referred  to ;  but  tiife,  as  wiB  be 
seen  from  Sttakespear*'s  Terr  dear 
referent  to  tiie  *rbeaHTs  eore,"  in- 
Toirss  a  hmdamental  misunderstand- 
ing. Cp.  aiso:— 


. 

MMtit—JHM  f*M*»nv      Jfi*. 


On*  o/A«»ri    Dwpoodent  ;  without 
sanguine  hope*    Lai.  Animwm  ctespon- 


^«<  y<mr  Aftori  A!  foti.    Be  quite  easy 
about  tt*>  mfttt«r.    In  PrenSh,  Jtfrfi^ 
rma*.    The  heart  Is  the 
otgan  of  the  sensibilities  (in- 
tha  Aff^cttocs,  etc.). 

Be  of  good  owaage. 
Moral  eovivage  at  one  tkoe  was  sup- 
po#ed  to  rssBe  in  tbe  heart,  physical 
oowafrt  in  tbe  etomach,  wisdom  in  the 
bead,  aAectkm  in  the  reins  or  kidney*, 
In  ttw  Hie,  spirit  in  the 


To 
or  ak  of 


Fwncii,  C«Ja  nw 


To  waste  a  way 
Broken- 
ed.  In 

2*  c<»wr.     It  is 


troabte  to  saeh  an  extent  that 
<**  weats  oneself  out  with  the  worry 
ef  it;  to  suffer  fronft  hopeless  dis- 
apiatnaeot  in  expeeMioaa 

taw  all«afi.    To  cbcxish  ae 


To  /««  o/te'»  heart  to.  To  fall  In 
love  with  somebody  '*  head  over  ears  " 

To  tote  heart  of  grace.  To  pluck  up 
courage  ;  not  to  be  disheartened  or 
down-aearted  when  all  seems  to  be 
going  against  one.  This  expression 
may  be  based  on  the  promise,  "  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  "  (2  Cor. 
xii,  9)  ;  by  this  grace  St.  Paul  says, 
"  When  I  am  weak  then  am  I  strong.** 
Take  grace  into  your  heart,  rely  on 
God's  grace  for  strength,  with  grace 
in  your  heart  your  feeble  knees  will 
be  strengthened 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  merely 
be  in  punning  reference  to  Hart  of 
Grease  (q.v.), 

To  $et  one's  heart  upon*  Earnestly 
to  desire  it.  Je  I'aime  de  tout  mon 
ccBwr  ;  the  heart  being  the  supposed 
seat  of  the  affections. 

To  take  to  heart.  To  feel  deeply 
pained  at  something  which  has  oc- 
curred. In  Latin,  Percussit  mihi  an\- 
mum;  \mquoanimoferre.  In  French, 
Prcndre  une  affaire  d  cceur. 

To  wear  one's  heart  upon  one's  sleeve. 
To  expose  one's  secret  intentions  to 
general  notice  ;  the  reference  being  to 
the  custom  of  tying  your  lady's  favour 
to  your  sleeve,  and  thus  exposing  the 
secret  of  tbe  heart,  lago  says  :  — 

Wbttt  my  outward  mctioc  doth  <Jemocwtr*t<- 
The  mitre  «*  met  fljnire  of  my  heart 
Taccmpament  extern,  'tia  not  long  alter 
£vt  1  will  we»r  raj  heart  upon  my  ileeve 
Per  daw»  to  p«ek  at    I  am  not  what  I  axa 


With  all  my  heart,  or  with  my  whole 
heart  and  souL  With  all  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  which  I  am  capable. 
In  French,  8'y  porter  de  tout  son  ccewr. 
Mark  xii,  33,  says,  "  Love  fOod]  with 
aH  thy  heart  1  affection],  all  thy  soul 
iorrfow  of  spforfttial  life]. 

With  heart  and  hand.  With  enthu- 
siastic energy. 

Heartbreaker.  A  flirt.  Also  a 
particular  kind  of  curl ;  called  in 
French  accroche-cceur.  A  loose  ring- 
let worn  over  the  shoulders,  or  a  curl 
over  the  temples 

Heartrending.  Very  pathetic.  Qiti 
d4eJ*r€  Is  cceiar  ;  the  heart  as  the  seat 
of  the  affections, 

HeartwhoJe.  Not  in  love;  the 
affections  not  given  to  another, 

«f  I  fhr<  y«i  my  word  I  «n  h«art wbote 


Heart  of  Midlothian.  The  old  Jail, 
the  Tolbooth  of  Bdinburgh,  taken 
down  m  1817.  Sir  Waiter  Scott  has 
a  novel  so  called. 


,  .  ,  •  •         ^ Heartsease.    The  vioto  irietifar.    It 

^eathope  or  desire;  to  be  earnestiy      has  a  host  of  fancy  names;    as,  the 
*** oau         *  **  T^stfefflpffv  flowftw.**  «•  Kiss  me  quick," 


Bntterfiy  flower, 
a  "Kiss  behind  the  gard^a 


B86 


Hearth  Money 


Hebron 


"  Love  in  idleness  "  (<?.#.),  "  Pansy," 
"  Three  faces  tinder  one  hood,"  the 
"  Variegated  violet,"  "  Herba  Trim- 
tatis,"  etc. 

Hearth  Money.  See  CHIMNEY 
MONEY. 

Heat.  One  course  In  a  race  ;  that 
part  of  a  race  ran  as  an  "  instalment  " 
of  the  main  event.  One,  two,  or  more 
heats  make  a  race.  A  dead  heat  is  a 
he*t  in  which  two  or  more  competitors 
are  tied  for  the  first  place. 

Feigned  Ze«l,  you  a»w,  set  cut  with  tp**ditr  pace, 
Btrt  the  Iwt  h«t  Plain  Dealing  won  the  race 

Diyden  •  AIHa*  and  Alkmiut ,  Jjrffcfw 

Heathen.  Literally,  a  dweller  on  a 
heath,  i.e.  some  remote  part  where 
Christian  doctrines  would  not  pene- 
trate till  long  after  they  had  been 
accepted  in  towns.  The  word  may 
have  been  influenced  by  Gr.  ethnos,  a 
nation,  the  Gentiles,  i.e.  persons  other 
titan  Christians  or  Jews. 

Heaven  (AJS.  heofori).  The  word  pro- 
perly denotes  the  abode  of  the  Deity 
and  His  angels — "  heaven  is  My 
throne  "  (Is.  Ixvi,  1,  and  Matt,  v,  34) 
— but  it  is  also  used  in  the  Bible  and 
elsewhere  for  the  air,  the  uppear  heights 
as  "  the  fowls  of  heaven,"  ft  the  dew  of 
heaven,"  "  the  clouds  of  heaven  ** ; 
"  the  cities  are  walled  up  to  heaven  " 
(Devi,  i,  28) ;  and  a  tower  whose  top 
should  "  reach  unto  heaven  "  (Gen. 
xi,  4) ;  the  starry  firmament,  as,  '*  Let 
there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven  "  (Gen.  i,  14). 

In  the  Ptolemaic  system  (g.v.)  the 
heavens  were  the  successive  spheres 
of  space  enclosing  the  central  earth 
at  different  distances  and  revolving 
round  it  at  different  speeds.  The  first 
seven  were  those  of  the  so-called 
Planete,  vis.  the  Moon,  Mercury* 
Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn ;  the  eighth  was  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  containing  all  the 
fixed  stars ;  the  ninth  was  the  crys- 
talline sphere,  invented  by  Hippar- 
cbus  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  to  account  for 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  These 
were  known  as  The  Nine  Heavens  {see 
NINB  SPHERES)  ;  the  tenth — added 
much  later — was  the  primum  mobile. 

BomddBwa  the  feesne*  ifaat  Itow  bad  from  sboro 
Left  fete  ftftb  bewen,  the  pewo*  of  men  to  pcwe. 

Hook  :  0**0«to  fvritao,  Bk.  zfit, 

THB  SEVEN  HEAVEKS  (of  the  Mo- 
hammedans). 

The  first  heaven,  is  of  pure  silver,  and 
here  the  stars,  each  with  its  angel 
warder,  are  httng  out  like  lamps  on 
golden  chains.  It  is  the  abode  of  Adam 
and  Eve. 

The  second  he&ven  is  of  pure  gold  and 
is  the  domain  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus* 


The  third  heaven  is  of  pearl,  and  is 
allotted  to  Joseph.  Here  Az'rael,  the 
angel  of  death,  is  stationed,  and  is  for 
ever  writing  in  a  large  book  or  blot- 
ting words  out.  The  former  are  the 
names  of  persons  bornf  the  latter  those 
of  the  newly  dead. 

The  fourth  heaven  is  of  white  gold, 
and  is  Enoch's.  Here  dwells  the  Angel 
of  Tears,  whose  height  is  "  500  days1 
journey,"  and  he  sheds  ceaseless  tears 
for  the  sins  of  man. 

The  fifth  heaven  is  of  silver  and  is 
Aaron's.  Here  dwells  the  Avenging 
Angel,  who  presides  over  elemental 
fire. 

The  sixth  heaven  is  composed  of  ruby 
and  garnet,  and  is  presided  over  by 
Hoses.  Here  dwells  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  heaven  and  earth,  half-snow 
and  half-fire. 

The  seventh  heaven  is  formed  of 
divine  light  beyond  the  power  of 
tongue  to  describe,  and  is  ruled  by 
Abraham.  Bach  inhabitant  is  bigger 
than  the  whole  earth,  aad-has  70,000 
heads,  each  head  70,000  mouths, 
each  month  70,000  tongues  and  each 
tongue  speaks  70,000  languages,  all  for 
ever  employed  in  chAnting  the  praises 
of  the  Most  High. 

To  be  in  the  seventh  heaven.  Su- 
premely happy.  The  Cabbalista  main- 
tained that  there  are  seven  heavens, 
each  rising  in  happiness  above  the 
other,  the  seventh  being  the  abode  of 
God  and  the  highest  class  of  angels. 
See  also  PABADISE. 

Heavies,  Tlw.  The  heavy  cavalry, 
especially  the  Dragoon  Guards,  which 
consists  of  men  of  greater  btuld  and 
height  than  Lancers  and  Hussars.  Cp. 
LIGHT  TSOOPS.  Also  guns  of  large 
calibre  and  great  weight,  as  opposed  to 
light  artillery. 

Heavy  Man.  In  theatrical  parlance, 
an  actor  who  plays  foil  to  the  hero, 
such  as  the  king  in  Hamlet ;  lago  is 
another  "  heavy  man's  "  part  as  foil 
to  Othello. 

Heavy-armed  Artillery.  The  garri- 
son artillery.  The  "  light-armed  artil- 
lery "  are  Eoyal  Horse  Artillery- 

HeHbe.  Goddess  of  youth,  and  cup- 
bearer to  the  celestial  gods.  She  had 
the  power  of  restoring  the  aged  to 
youth  and  beauty  (Greek  tnythctogy). 

Wimtbed  ami** 
Such  »  h*ng  on  Hebe's  cfccfi, 
Aad km  to  ttr*  to  «mtfette«k, 

Jtitto*.  L'jOhffn. 

Heb-ron.  In  Drydeja's  Absalom,  and 
Achitophel  <#.«.),  in  the  firsfe  part 
stands  for  Holland,  but  in  tike  swofitd 
part  for  Scotland.  Heb'ronite,  a 
native  of  Holland  or  Scot&uwL 
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Hecate 


Heel-tap 


Hee'ate*  One  of  the  Titans  of  Greek 
mvlfotofty,  and  the  only  one  that  re- 
tamed  IMT  power  under  the  role  of 
Z*ras.  Sb*  was  the  daughter  of  Perses 
and  Ajrteria,  and  became  a  deity  of 
the  lower  world  after  taking  part  in 
the  search  for  Proserpine.  She  taught 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  was  a 
goddem  off  the  dead,  and  as  she  ooxn- 
b&ned  UM>  attributes  of,  and  became 
identified  with,  Soteae,  Artemift,  and 
Persephone,  she  was  represented  as  a 
triple  ffoddeas  and  was  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  baring  three  heads  —  one  of 
a  horse,  one  of  a  dog,  and  one  of  a  lion. 
Her  offerings  consisted  of  dogs,  honey, 
and  black  lanabs,  which  were  sacrificed 
to  her  at  croes-roade.  Shakespeare  re- 
fers to  the  triple  character  of  this 
goddess:  ^^ 

%  tte  trie* 
illtt 

Heeaiomb.  In  Greek  antiquities,  a 
gacrifice  congietins  of  a  hundred  head 
of  occen  (tatafe*,  a  hundred)  ;  henoe, 
a  large  maxnber.  Keate  speaks  of 
"bttafexabft  o*  TOWS,"  SfaeUey  of 
**  h*c*toinb«  of  broken  hearts,"  etc, 

It  ie  awd  that  Pythaeoraa,  who>  we 
know,  would  never  ta£e  life,  offered 
tip  100  oxen  to  the  gods  when  be  dis- 
covered thai  tlw  square  of  the  hypo- 
ttMTOB«  of  a  right-angled-triangle 
equate  both  tlie  squares  ol  tfee  otSer 
twoeide*.  This  fe  the  47  tii  of  Bk.  i  of 
"  gaeiid,"  called  the  B^ksarooa  (q.v*). 

Heefe*.  Eldeet  0cm  of  Pri*m,  the 
most  magnanimous  of  all 


to*Troi*»  ciiHsftains  i 
After  holding  out  lor  ten  years,  be  was 
elate  b7  AcEilke,  who  lashed  him  to 
bfe  chariot,  *&d  dragged  the  dead  body 
in  idumph  tfexioc  roiiod  the  walls  of 
Troy.  33te  JftM  eo&atades  with  the 
obsequies  of  Hector  and 


la  modern  tfamg  hie  name  has  some- 
i.foritfetisedta-daj 


iora 


Btctwr  of  Germany,  Joachim 
tor  of  Brtuadenborg  (1514-71). 
F«i  iwr  JftKfer**  cio^l.  Ton  are 
paid  IB  yofwr  own  oofea  for  trying  to 
deoetae  aaoiber.  Wl*en  Thomas 
Bar!  of  Nortfatnnbe?i&ndT  in 
wa»  Footed,  he  hid  himself  in 
of  Hfetor  Armstrong,  of 


go  w^l  mtfc  ku»  ;  fee  w«t 
dowii,  dowm,  down,  till  *t  test  he  died 
a  beggar  on  t&e  roadsideu 


Hec'uba.  Second  wife  of  Priam,  and 
mother  of  nineteen  children,  including 
Hector.  When  Troy  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses. 
She  was  afterwards  metamorphosed 
into  a  dog,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
sea.  Her  story  has  furnished  a  host 
of  Greek  tragedies. 

I  b*T«  bMrd  nor  graoctflhw  wy  fnll  oft, 
Hitnsatty  of  grief*  irockl  make  man  xoad , 
And  X  bare  ttwS  that  Hecttba  of  Troy 
B*n  »*d  throaeh  sorrow 

(7,  L 


Hedge,  To  hedge,  in  betting,  is  to 
protect  oneself  against  loss  by  cross 
bets.  As  a  hedge  is  a.  defence,  so  cross 
betting  is  hedging* 

He  [Godolphinl  began  to  think  .  .  .  that  b«  h*d 
bett*d  too  deep  .  and  that  it  ww  time  to  bacfee.— 
jy  m»ih»  **&***,  ToZ  iv,  cfa.  XTfflL 

The  word  is  used  attributively  for 
persons  of  low  origin,  vagabonds  who 
ply  their  trade  in  the  open,  under — or 
between — the  hedges,  etc. ;  hence  for 
many  low  and  mean  things,  as  hedge* 
a  poor  or  vagabond  parson ; 
a  Grub  Street  author; 
.  a  clandestine  one,  etc. ; 
swain,  a  person  of  mean, 
or  illegitimate,  birth  ?1  Henry  VI,  iv, 
1) ;  hedge-school,  a  school  kept  in  the 
open  air,  at  one  time  common  in 
Ireland ;  etc. 

Hedonism.  The  doctrine  of  Aristlp- 
pus,  that  pleasure  or  happiness  is  the 
chief  good  and  chief  end  of  man  (Gr. 
hedon&,  pleasure). 

Heel*    AchiUes'heel.  £ee  ACHILLES. 

Doicn,  or  out  at  heels.  In  a  sad 
plight,  in  decayed  circumstances,  like 
a  beggar  whose  stockings  are  worn  ottt 
at  the  heels. 

A  good  jaa»'«  fortune  na*y  *rw  oat  **  toeb. 


TocooioT  kick  one' s  heels.  To  be  kept 
waiting  a  long  time,  especially  after  an 
appointment  has  been  given  one. 

To  fag  by  the  heel*.  To  render  power- 
less. The  allusion  is  to  the  stocks, 
in  which  vagrants  and  other  petty 
offenders  were  confined  by  the  ankles. 

To  hft  up  the  heel  againtd.  To  spurn, 
physically  or  figuratively;  to  treat 
with  contumely  or  contempt:  to  op- 
pose, to  become  an  enemy.  As  aa 
unruly  horse  kicks  the  master  who 
trusts  and  feeds  htm. 

whicbdWent^jj-bna^hatli  Btted  tt*  bed 


To  9&ote  a  Z«$r^  or  /air  pair 
abscond,  run  away  and  get  clear. 

w*  <*r  than  MIT  jne  when  I  w«b  <nfc  *  deem  *otf 
n»,  t*t  I  Awed  tt«m  *  Mr  pate  ol  b«eli.~-&wit  - 
oj  ift*  -P-ofc,  obv  rath- 

.    To  rma  off. 


drained  to 


Tfee  bu^apears  are  to  be 
bottom  of  tfce  glass, 


Keep 


Helicon 


Beep,  Uri'ah.  An  abject  toady, 
malignant  as  he  is  base  ;  always  boast- 
Ing  of  his  Bumble  birth,  Jumble  position, 
*wiible  abode,  and  'umble  calling. 
(Dickens:  David  Copperfield ) 

Hegem'ony.  The  hegemony  of  na- 
tions. The  leadership.  (Qr.  hege- 
mon'ia,  from  ago,  to  lead.) 

Heglra  (Arab.  Tiejira,  the  depart- 
ure). The  epoch  of  the  flight  of  Ma- 
homet from  Mecca  to  Medina  when 
he  was  expelled  by  the  magistrates, 
July  15th,  622.  The  Mohammedan 
calender  starts  from  this  event. 

Heimdall.  One  of  the  gods  of  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  son  of  the  nine 
virgins,  daughters  of  JEgir,  and  in 
many  attributes  identical  with  Tfw. 
He  is  called  the  white  god  toiih  the 
golden  ieeth,  and,  as  the  watchman  or 
sentinel  of  Asgard  (#.t?.),  dwelt  on  the 
edge  of  heaven,  guarded  the  bridge 
Bi&oet  (the  rainbow),  and  possessed  a 
mighty  horn  whose  blast  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  universe.  He 
could  see  for  &  hundred  miles  by  day 
o*  night,  slept  less  than  a  bird,  and 
beard  the  grass  grow,  and  even  the 
wool  on  a  lamb's  back.  At  the  end  of 
the  world  he  is  to  wake  the  gods  with 
his  horn. 

Heimskringla.  An  important  col- 
lection of  sixteen  sagas  containing  an 
account  of  the  history  of  Norway — 
sketched  through  the  medium  of  bio- 
graphy— and  a  compendium  of  an- 
cient Scandinavian  mythology  and 
poetry.  It  is  probably  by  Snorri 
Staluson  (d.  1241).  See  EDDA. 

Heir-apparent.  The  actual  heir  who 
will  succeed  if  he  outlive  the  present 
holder  of  the  crown,  estate,  etc.,  as 
distinguished  from  the  heir-presump- 
tive, whose  succession  may  be  broken 
by  the  birth  of  someone  nearer  *kfa 
to  the  bolder.  Thus,  in  the  tune  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Princess  Royal  was 
bear-presumptive  till  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Edward  VII,  was 
born.  At  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
the  heir-apparent  becomes  heir-at-law. 

HeL  The  name  in  late  Scandinavian 
mythology  of  the  queen  of  the  dead ; 
also  of  her  place  of  abode,  which  was 
the  home  of  the  spirits  of  those  who 
had  died  in  their  beds  as  distinguished 
from  Valhalla,  the  abode  of  heroes 
slain  in  battle.  She  dwelt  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  sacred  ash  ( Ffir^rowiZ),  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Lokr. 

Do*n  the  y*w*tDffrt«ph*  rode 
2tefc  led  to  Bcfcft&ecr  abode 

Gray    £****!  of  0&*. 

Hel  Kepieiu.  A  mantle  of  invisi- 
bility belonging  to  the  dwarf  Laurin 


Heldentmch  (Ger.  Book  of  Heroes). 
The  name  given  to  the  collection  of 
songs,  sagas,  etc.,  recounting  the  tra- 
ditions and  myths  of  Dietrich  of  Bern. 
Much  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  and  it  was  edited  by  O. 
Janicke  and  others  in  1866. 

Helen.  The  type  of  female  beauty, 
more  especially  m  those  who  have 
reached  womanhood.  Daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Leda,  and  wife  of  Menela'oe, 
king  of  Sparta,  She  eloped  with 
Pans,  and  thus  brought  about  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Troy. 

For  which  men  all  the  life  they  her*  enjoy 
8tIU  fight,  14  for  the  Helena  of  their  Troy 
Lord  JSrooie     3V*Hw  of  Hvmatu 


She  move*  a  goddeat  *nd  she  looks  a  queen. 

Pop*     Homer'*  flimd.  111. 

St.  Helen's  fire.  The  St.  Elmo's  Fire, 
or  Corpozant  (tf.v.),  occasionally  on  the 
masts  of  ships,  etc.  If  the  flame  is 
single,  foul  weather  is  said  to  be  at 
hand  ;  but  if  two  or  more  flames  ap- 
pear, the  weather  will  improve.  See 
CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 

Hel'ena.  The  type  of  a  lovely 
woman,  patient  and  hopeful,  strong  in 
feeling,  and  sustained  through  trials 
by  her  enduring  and  heroic  faith. 
(Shakespeare:  AW  8  Well  thai  Ends 
Well.) 

Hel'ena,  St.  Mother  of  Constantino 
the  Great.  She  is  represented  in  royal 
robes,  wearing  an  imperial  crown,  be- 
cause she  was  empress.  Sometimes  she 
carries  in  her  hand  a  model  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  an  edifice  raised  by  her  in 
the  East  ;  sometimes  she  bears  a  large 
cross,  typical  of  her  alleged  discovery 
(see  Invention  of  the  Cross,  under 
CROSS]  ;  sometimes  she  also  bears  the 
three  nails  by  which  the  Saviour  was 
affixed  to  the  cross.  She  died  about 
328,  and  is  commemorated  on 
August  18th. 

Hel'enns.  The  prophet,  the  only 
son  of  Priam  that  survived  the  fall  of 
Troy.  He  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus 
when  the  captives  were  awarded  ;  and 
because  he  saved  the  life  of  the  young 
Grecian  was  allowed  to  marry  An- 
drom'ache,  his  brother  Hector's 
widow.  (Virgil:  Mneid*) 

Helicon.  The  home  of  the  Muses, 
a  part  of  the  Parnassus,  a  mountain 
range  in  Greece.  It  contained  the 
fountains  of  Aganippe  and  Hippo- 
crene,  connected  by  "  HeUoon's  fepar- 
monions  stream.*"  The  name  la  need 
allusively  of  poetic  inspiration  * 

From  Hslteoa'n  tut 
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Heliopdis 

Hctiop'oiis,  the  City  of  the  San,  a 
Greek  form  of  (1)  Baalbek,  in  Syria; 
and  (2)  of  An,  in  ancient  Egypt, 
noted  for  ite  temple  of  Adas, 
whloh  may  be  the  Beth  Shemeeh, 
or  Temple  of  the  Bun,  referred  to  in 
Jer.  xlifi,  13. 

Helios,  The,  Greek  sun-god,  who 
rode  to  Ills  palace  in  Colchis  every 
night  in  a  golden  boat  furnished 
with  wings.  He  Is  called  Hyperion 
by  Homer,  and,  in  later  times,  Apollo. 

Heliotrope*  Apollo  loved  Clyt'ie 
((?.».),  but  forsook  her  for  her  sister 
Leucoth'oe.  On  discovering  this, 
Clvtie  pined  away;  and  Apollo 
changed  her  at  death  to  a  flower, 
which,  always  turning  towards  the 
sun,  is  called  heliotrope,  (Or.  "  turn- 


Hell 

sions  (6'uruA  xv,  44) ;  nothing  is  said 
in  the  text  as  to  how  these  are  appor- 
tioned, but  later  Mohammedan  com- 
mentators have  allotted  them  a* 
follows ; — 

(I)  Jtiftoaaaa,   fcr    wkfcftd    Mohammedans,   all  tf 
wbon  vffl  be  wooer  or  I»t«  taken  to  prattae . 
(9)  Tte  HUNT  (LotW),  f  or  Gbrtottus , 
<S)  Tbt  Bnaaber  <J?**t««oA)(  for  Jtws , 
(4)  Tbe  I 


The  bloodstone,  a  greenish  quartz 
with  veins  and  spots  of  red,  used  to 
be  called  "heliotrope,"  the  story 
being  that  If  thrown  into  a  bucket 
of  water  it  tamed  tbe  rays  of  the 
son  to  blood-colour.  This  stone  afeo 
h*d  tbe  power  of  rendering  ite  bearer 
invisible, 


Htttf  HL 


Hefl,  This  word  occurs  twenty-one 
times  in  the  Authorised  Version  of 
tb*  Hew  Testament.  In  eight  m- 
altttoftta  t&e  Greek  word  is  J5fe£fe  ;  in 
ftfftt}r*fae4*ac«*  it  is  &&**»«;  and 
in  one  it  is  Tarter**  (all  of  «ett<**0e}. 
e«:  #«&  xi,  23%  xvi,  18*  ;  Xtftfe« 
8*  ;  Acb  ii,  81*  ;  Jte.  1,  18*,  vi,  $*, 
14*. 

Mo£L  T,  22,  29,  30,  i,  2S, 


47:  l«A«xn,6;  J«me>  Si,  «. 
Tartajfm:  2  Pri,  iif  4. 
In  the  Reriwd  Version  the  word  w 
only  tyrteen  times,  and  tboee 
la  which  it  is  rendered   by 
iur«  &stifis*Jslttd  by  an  asterisk 
in  tee  fet  abcmu 

Aooordiug  to  the  Koran,  Hell  has 
avren  portate  leading  into  seven  divi- 


>,  tor  IdoUtere  ,  and 


True  Buddhism  admits  of  no  Hell, 
properly  so  called  (cp.  NIRVANA),  but 
certain  of  the  more  superstitious  ac- 
knowledge as  many  as  136  places  of 
punishment  after  death,  where  the 
dead  are  sent  according  to  their  degree 
of  demerit. 

Classic  authors  tell  us  that  the  In- 
ferno is  encompassed  by  five  rivers  t 
Acheron,  Cocytus,  Styx,  Phleg&thon, 
and  Lethft.  Acheron,  from  the  Or. 
ocfe>»-r*>,  grief  -flowing  ;  Cocytus,  from 
the  Or.  k&nto,  to  weep,  supposed  to  be 
a  flood  of  tears  ;  Styx,  from  the  Or. 
sfaffto,  to  loathe;  Phleg&thon,  from 
the  Gr.  phlfyo*  to  burn  ;  and  Lethfe, 
from  the  Or.  le&St  oblivion. 

Ttn  hitefol  rtr«  rooad  laferoo  nm, 
fid*  e«MH  t±»  first,  «ad  then  the  Flood  ol  tears, 
Next  totttewtt  Styx,  then  Hqoid  FLune  ftpp«ars, 
LMW««wlMt,orbiMikol)U7ion.  SOS 


Cp. 

PHRASES. 

Gotohefl!  A  very  emphatic  way  of 
saying  "Off  with  you!"  "dear 
out!*5  "Go  to  the  devil!" 

Hell  and  chancery  are  alicays 
open.  There's  not  much  to  choose 
between  lawyers  and  the  devil.  An 
old  saying,  given  in  Fuller's  Collection 
(1782). 

HeR,    Hutt,    and    Halifax.      See 


HeU  19  paved  tenth  good  intentions. 
This  occurs  as  a  saying  of  Dr.  John- 
son (BoswelTs  Ltfe,  ann.  1775),  bat 
it  is  a  good  daaJ  older  than  Ms  day. 
It  is  given  by  George  Herbert  (1633) 
as  "  Hell  is  f  uH  of  good  meanings  and 

WfetHS." 


;  they  h*«  tbdr  pteoe  in 
OR****  ,  Y. 


Tlie  Hell,  or  Jirfca,  of  the  Jewish  CabaEete  is  divided  into  seven  lodges, 
*aoth*r  ( Jw^A  ten 


i  No,  » 

I*  tteei  tetter  tJaa  St  4  ISfa0"1 

»  tto«  kattw  thaa  »t  «  BIW»,  WB  of  Aboya,  D*Ed 

or  »nr  two  «nd  three  «-  ^         -       *     -••••- 


e  On*,  tb«  Acfd  «f  80ea«.  who  kwp«  tbe  three  key.  of  tbe  itecc  prt«  o(  befi. 
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HeU  Broth 


Helmet 


It  was  hell  broken  loose.  Said  of  a 
frightful  state  of  anarchy  or  disorder : 
an  awful  "  rumpus." 

Why,  h«*  you  b»r«  the  nwfatart  of  crlrowi 
For  nothicg !    R  11  broke  ioow  on  »  bnttwfiy  t 
A  dr»gon  bom  of  nwc  <kw  and  the  noon  1 

Sntmino    R**9  and  tke  ***,  tr,  IflOl 

The  road  to  hell  is  easy.  Facilis 
descensus  Avemo*  See  AVEBNUS. 

The  Vicar  of  HelL    See  VICAR. 

To  give  one  hell.  To  make  things 
very  hot  for  him ;  to  give  him  a  good 
rowing,  or  a  severe  castigation. 

To  Hell  or  Connaught.  This  phrase, 
usually  attributed  to  Cromwell,  and 
common  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  rose 
thus:  during  the  Commonwealth  all 
the  native  Irish  were  dispossessed  of 
their  lands  in  the  other  three  provinces 
and  ordered  to  settle  in  Connaught, 
under  pain  of  death. 

To  lead  apes  tn  hell.    See  APE. 

To  play  hell  and  tommy.  To  raise 
Cain,  to  kick  up  the  deuce  of  &  row  ; 
thoroughly  to  upset  things. 

To  nde  hell  for  leather.  To  nde  with 
tike  utmost  speed,  "  all  out." 

To  work,  play,  etc.,  like  helL  To  do 
it  feverishly,  or  with  all  the  power  at 
one's  disposal. 

HeU  Broth.  A  magical  mixture 
prepared  for  evil  purpose.  The 
witches  in  Macbeth  made  it.  See  act 
iv,  1. 

Hell  Gate.  A  dangerous  i 
tween  Great  Barn  Island  and 
Island,  North  America.  The  Dutch 
settlers  of  New  York  called  it  Hoell- 
gat  (whirling-gut),  corrupted  into  Hell 
Gate.  Flood  Bock,  its  most  dangerous 
reef,  has  been  blown  up. 

Hell  Gates,  according  to  Hilton,  are 
ninefold — three  of  brass,  three  of  iron, 
and  three  of  adamant;  the  keepers 
are  Bin  and  Death.  See  Parodist  Lost, 
Bk.  if,  643-76. 

HeHe'nes.  "This  wo?d  had  in 
Palestine  three  several  meanings: 
Sometimes  it  designated  the  pagans ; 
sometimes  the  Jews,  speaking  Greek, 
and  dwelling  among  the  pagans  ;  and 
sometimes  proselytes  of  the  gate,  that 
is,  men  of  pagan  origin  converted  to 
Judaism,  but  not  circumcised  "  (John 
viL  85,  xii,  20 ;  Ada  xiv,  1,  xvu,  4, 
xvm,  4,  x»,  28).  {Benan:  Life  of 
Jews,  xiv.) 

The  Oweks  were  called  HeUene*, 
from  HeJlen,  son  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  t&eir  legendary  ancestor  ;  the 
name  has  descended  to  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  t&eir  ruler  is  not  "  King 
of  Greeoe,"  but  "  King  of  the  HeJle'- 
gfts."  The  ancient  Greeks  called  their 


which,  among  the  inhabitant*  them- 
selves, referred  only  to  Epirus. 

Th«  ftnt  «ad  trow*,  Hell**.  U*  moUwr-Uwi  at  nJi 
Hdlemt,  WM  tbc  kod  wtkh  m  csil  Qntem,  with  it* 
WwKk  rovad  abovt  It  Tbera  ktoM  tb«  whofc  bad  WM 
Or«k,  MM!  none  b«t  HaikMt  ttr«d  te  tl.—Ir~m*» 


Helle'nie.  The  common  dialect  of 
the  Greek  writers  after  the  age  of 
Alexander,  It  was  based  on  the  Attic. 

Hellems'hc.  The  dialect  of  the  Greek 
language  used  by  the  Jews.  It  was  full 
of  Oriental  idioms  and  metaphors. 

HeU'emsts.  Those  Jews  who  ueed 
the  Greek  or  Helle'nic  language. 

Hellespont.  The  "  sea  of  Hells  "  ; 
so  called  because  Hells,  the  aiater  of 
Phryxus,  was  drowned  there.  She 
was  fleeing  with  her  brother  through 
the  air  to  Colchis  on  the  golden  ram 
to  escape  from  Ino,  her  mother-in- 
law,  who  most  cruelly  oppressed  her, 
but  turning  giddy,  she  fell  into  the  sea. 
It  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. 

Helmet.  .  Those  of  Saragossa  were 
most  in  repute  In  the  days  of  chivalry. 
'.     The  complete  head- 
in  front  two  movable 
could  be  lifted  up  or  let 
pleasure. 

One  of  the  movable  parts ; 
look  through. 

.  or  dnnking-piece.  One  of  the 
•able  parts,  which  was  lifted  trp 
'when  the  wearer  ate  or  drank.  It 
comes  from  the  Italian  verb  btverS  (to 
drink). 

Mo'rio*.  A  low  iron  cap,  worn  only 
by  infantry- 

MahomzCs  helmet.  Mahomet  wore  a 
double  helmet ;  the  exterior  one  was 
called  al  matcashah  (the  wreathed 
garland). 

The  helmet  of  Perseus  rendered  the 
wearer  invisible.  This  was  the  "  hel- 
met of  Ha'dfts,"  which,  with  the 
winged  sandals  and  magic  wallet,  he 
took  from  certain  nymphs  who  held 
them  in  possession  ;  but  after  lie  had 
slain  Medusa  he  restored  them  again, 
and  presented  the  Gorgon's  head  to 
Athe'na  (Minerva),  who  placed  it  in 
the  middle  of  her  aegis. 

Tbe  peteled  bebM*  In  the  fcM-nlfefc  b*m  fee  e*rB«4 


Close 
piece, 
parts, 
down. 


it 


rot  *,  PL  K,  cb.  tr. 

In  heraldry,  the  helmet,  resting  on 
the  chief  of  the  shield,  and  bearmg  tfee 
crest,  indicates  rank. 


SS4*  *****  tort,  mi.  tt*fc  «<Mr  «gM»  fla  pnttt^  tor  » 
-fcorUnxwt, 


•  Gra&eia,"  iST 
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Helen 


Heptameron 


He  Ion,  in  Dryden's  Absalom' and 
Achit&phel  (£.1?.),  la  meant  for  the  Bar! 
of  Fevcrsham. 

Belot.  A  slave  in  ancient  Sparta ; 
hence,  a  slave  or  serf.  The  Spartans 
wttd  to  make  a  helot  drunk  as  an 
object-lesson  to  the  youths  of  the  evils 
of  intemperance.  Br.  Johnson  said 
of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances : — 


Helter-sfceiter.  Higgledy-piggledy ; 
in  hurry  and  confusion.  A  jingling 
expression,  more  or  lees  iniitet- 
ing  the  clatter  of  swiftly  moving 
feet ;  post-haste,  as  Shakespeare 
uses  the  expression  (2  Henry  IV, 
v,  8): 


Helve.  To  &row  *fe  A*|t*  <tffey  ite 
Aofefoi,  To  be  reckless,  to  throw  away 
what  remaim  became  vwnr  loam  hav  e 
bee»  so  great.  The  aBneion  is  to  the 
fable  of  the  wood-cutter  who  lost  the 
bead  of  his  axe  in  a  rlrer  and  threw 
ti»  handle  in  alter  it, 


Switzerland.  So  called 
trow  the  Helvetii,  a  powerful  Celtic 
people  who  dwelt  thereaboute. 


Hemp. 

t4»%d  *«  &m*.  Lord*  Bacon  says 
heard  tike  prophecy  when  he  was  a 
efelld,  and  h*  interpreted  it  thai: 
Hetape  is  compoeed  ol  the  miti&l  let- 
ter* of  tf  enry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip, 
£babeth.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
"  Bnglaad  was  done,"  for  the 
%a  no  longer  styled  himself 
King  of  Bugitod,"  but  "  King  of 
<3r«»i  Britain  and  Ireland.**  See 


oflar,  etc,    A  hang- 


&aa*s  tops. 

T»<Mk«M*l 


* 
/,***  7 

B«ath     on     the 
being   made    of 

IThe  widow  of  a 
b*eo  hanged. 

a  wMcm  the  Md  Ittrtom. 

eostns.  A  chain  of 
motmt»li»  In  Tleraoe,  According  to 
mythoiogy,  Hawaoe,  son  of  Bo'roas, 
was  eshanged  into  a  moontain  for 
aapirlug  to  divine  hooonrs. 


for 


uor. 


A  stop^  bottle 
Large  and 


pewter  pots  mixed  together  are  called 
"  hen  and  chickens." 

A  dirtr  to*tt»er  walk*  1*7  nw  th«  «Ieep«fr,  .  n*o 
«r«7-tMB  irbich  h«d  <xmt*Iaad  torn*  w>rt  of  rtroeg 
FM^/Hor*.  Ch  viiL 


jl  whistling  maid  and  crowing  hen  \e 
nmiher  Jtt  SOT  God  n&r  men.  A  whistling 
maid  means  a  witch,  who  whistles  like 
the  Lapland  witches  to  call  up  the 
winds  ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  in 
league  with  the  devil.  The  crowing  of 
a  hen  was  supposed  to  forebode  a 
death.  The  usual  interpretation  is 
that  masculine  qualities  in  females  are 
undesirable* 

As  fussy  as  a  hen  ttnth  one  chick. 
Over-anxious  about  small  matters; 
over-particular  and  fussy.  A  hen  with 
one  chick  is  for  ever  clucking  it,  and 
never  leaves  it  in  independence  a 
single  moment. 

Hen  and  chickens.  In  Christian  art 
this  device  Is  emblematical  of  God's 
providence.  See  Matt,  xxiii,  37.  See 
also  QBBY  HBN  above. 

Ben-pecked,  A  man  who  tamely 
submits  to  the  snubs  and  snarls  of  his 
wife  is  said  to  be  "  hen-pecked." 

Henchman.  A  faithful  follower. 
Originally  a  squire  or  attendant, 
especially  one  who  looked  after  the 
horses  (A.S.  hengest,  horse,  and  man). 

I  do  bet  b«g  ft  little  changeling  boy 
To  be  my  henchman 

tf  :  Midsummer  Niyht'i  Dnon,  11,  1. 


Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  semi- 
legendary  leaders  of  the  Jutes,  who 
landed  in  England  at  Ebbsfleet,  Kent, 
in  449.  Horsa  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Aylesford,  about 
455,  and  Hengist  to  have  ruled  in  Kent 
till  his  death  in  4SS.  Ger.  hengst  (a 
stallion),  and  Horsa  is  connected  with 
our  word  horse.  If  the  names  of  the 
two  brothers,  probably  they  were 
given  them  from  the  devices  borne  on 
their  arms. 

Hen'rieans  or  Hemicians.  A  reli- 
gfora  sect  ;  so  called  from  Henri'cus, 
its  founder,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  in 
the  12th  century,  undertook  to  reform 
t&e  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  rejected 
infant  baptism,  festivals,  and  ceipe- 
monies.  Heztricus  was  imprisoned  by 
Pope  Boge'nius  III  in  1148. 

Henry  Gr&ee  de  Dieu.  The  largest 
ship  boite  by  Henry  VIIL  It  carried 
72  guns,  700  men,  and  was  1,000  tons 
burthen.  See  GREAT  HABBT. 

He-p&ses'tos.    The  Greek  Vulcan. 

Heptameron,  Tbe.  A  collection  of 
Italian  and  medieval  stories,  many  of 
them  of  a  somewhat  licentious  nature, 
written  by  —  or  at  any  rate  ascribed  to 
—  Marguerite  of  Angoul&me,  Qoeen  of 
Navarre  (1492-1549),  and  published 
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Heptarcha 


Heraldry 


sosthumously  m  1558.  They  were 
mpposed  to  have  been  related  in  seven 
Jays,  hence  the  title  (Or.  hepta,  seven, 
hemera,  day  ;  cp.  DECAMEEON  ;  HEXA- 
MBBON). 

Heptarchse  (Gr.,  seven  governments). 
The  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  the  division 
of  England  into  seven  parts,  each  of 
which  had  a  separate  ruler  :  as  Kent, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia, 
Mereia,  and  Northumbria.  It  flour- 
ished in  various  periods  from  the  6th 
to  the  9th  centuries  under  a  Bret- 
walda  (qv.),  hut  seldom  consisted 
of  exactly  seven  members,  and  the 
names  and  divisions  were  constantly 
changing. 

He'ra.  The  Greek  Juno,  the  wife  of 
Zeus.  (The  word  means  "  chosen 
one,"  havreo.) 

Heraclei'das.  The  descendants  of 
Her'acles  (Lat.  Hercules). 

Heraldry.  The  herald  (O.Fr.  heraU, 
heraut}  was  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  proclaim  war  or  peace,  carry 
challenges  to  battle,  and  messages  be- 
tween sovereigns,  etc.  j  nowadays  war 
or  peace  is  still  proclaimed  by  the 
heralds,  but  their  chief  duty  as  court 
functionaries  is  to  superintend  state 
ceremonies,  such  as  coronations,  in- 
stallations, etc.,  and  also  to  grant 
arms,  trace  genealogies,  attend  to 
matters  of  precedence,  honours,  etc. 

The  English  Cotteae  of  Arms,  or 
Heralds'  College,  was  established  by 
Bichard  III.  It  consists  of  three 
kings  of  arms,  six  heralds,  and  four 
pursuivants,  under  the  Earl  Marshal, 
which  office  is  hereditary  in  the  line 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  three  kings  of  arms  are  Garter 
j,  Clarenceux,  and  Norroy  (pur- 


Th 


he  six  heralds  are  styled  Somerset, 
Richmond,  Lancaster,  Windsor,  Ches- 
ter, and  York. 

The  four  pursuivants  are  Bouge  Dra- 
gon, Blue  Mantle,  Portcullis,  and 
Botige  Croix. 

Garter  King  of  arms  is  so  called 
from  his  special  duty  to  attend  at  the 
solemnities  of  election,  investiture,  and 
installation  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  ; 
he  is  Principal  King  of  Arms  for  all 


^Clarenceux  Ktng  of  arms.  So 
called  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence* 
brother  of  Edward  IV.  His  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  England  south  of 
the  Treat, 

N&rroy  King  of  arms  has  similar 
tansdiction  to  CSarenceux,  only  on 
ffce  north  side  of  the  Trent. 

The  "  Bath  King  ol  Arms  "  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Heralds'  College,  and 


is  concerned  only  with  the  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  officers  of 
Arms  are,  unlike  those  of  England, 
directly  under  the  Government,  and 
are  not  connected  with  the  Earl 
Marshal  or  Garter. 

In  Scotland  the  heraldic  college  con- 
sists of  Lyon  King  of  arms,  three 
heralds  (Albany,  Ross,  and  ftoiheaay), 
and  three  pursuivants  (Camck,  March, 
and  Unicorn} 

In  Ireland  it  consists  of  Ulster  King 
of  arms,  two  heralds  (Dublin  and 
Cork),  and  one  pursuivant  (Aihlonc). 

In  Blazonry ,  the  coai  of  arm*  repre- 
sents the  knight  himself  from  whom 
the  bearer  is  descended. 

The  shield  represents  his  body,  and 
the  helmet  his  head. 

The  flourish  is  his  mantle. 

The  motto  is  tie  ground  or  moral 
pretension  on  which  he  stands. 

The  supporters  are  the  pages,  desig- 
nated by  the  emblems  of  bears,  lions, 
and  so  on. 

There  are  nine  points  on  the  shield 
or  escutcheon,  distinguished  by  the 
first  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet — 
three  at  top,  A,  B,  C ;  three  down  the 
middle,  D,  E,  F;  and  three  at  the 
bottom,  G,  H,  I.  The  first  three  are 
chiefs ;  the  middle  three  are  the  collar 
point,  fess  point,  and  nombnl  or  navel 
point ;  the  bottom  three  are  the  base 
points. 

The  colours,  or  tinctures,  used  in 
heraldry  are: — 

Or,  gold  Sable,  black. 

Argent,  silver.     Vert,  green. 
Qules,  red.          Purpure,  purple. 
Asur*,  blue 

Besides  these  there  are  the  different 
furs,  as  ermine,  tmr,  and  their  arrange- 
ments as  enmnois,  ermtmtes,  pean, 
potent,  verry,  etc. 

In  blazoning  the  arms  of  royalties 
the  old  heralds  frequently  used  the 
names  of  the  planets  for  the  tinctures, 
and  in  noblemen'^  arms  the  names  of 
precious  stones,  the  equivalents  being: 


Jfort— raby— jwfei 
Jvptar-e&ftfilit-i 
Vmu— emendd— vert. 


The  heraldic  terms  denoting  the 
positions  of  beasts  shown  m  coats  ol 
arms,  as  crests,  etc.,  are: — 

Couchant,  lying  down  (emblematic 
of  sovereignty). 

Counter-passant,  moving  in  opposite 
directions. 

Coward  or  Coue,  with  tail 
between  the  legs. 

Dormant, 

Gardant,  f 
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Herb  oi  Grace 


Hercules 


Hauriant,  standing  on  its  tail   (of 
Aches). 

/«9ua*i*    rising   from    the    top    or 
bottom  of  an  ordinary. 

Lodfftdt  reposing  (of  stag*,  etc.), 

Naxint*     Swimming  (of  fishes). 

rising  out  of  the  middle  of 


Pa**anJ,  walking,  the  face  in  profile 
(emblematic  of  resolution), 

Pa**ani  por&m*,  walking,  with  full 
face  (emblematic  of  resolution  and 
prudence). 

Pa»*att/  rtffttrdaniy  walking  and  look- 
ing  behind. 

Rampani,  rearing,  with  face  in  pro- 
file (emblematic  of  magnanimity). 

JKampant  fardcmf,  erect  on  the  hind 
legs  ;  full  lace  (emblematic  of  pru- 
dence). 

Rampant  rtpardantt  erect  on  the 
hind  legs  ;  aide  face  looking  behind 
(emblematic  of  circumspection). 

Repardanii  looking  back  (emblem- 
atic of  drci2m*pe«tion). 

8ali**t,  springing  (emblematic  of 
valour). 

Sqfani,  seated  (waoblematic  ol  coun- 
sel). 

Stottmt,  stft&ding  sUIL 

Trippem*.    Banning  (ol  stags,  etc.)* 

Foiont,    Flying, 

Herb  oi  Grace.  B<*e  te  so  caUed 
probably  because  (owing  to  its  ex- 
treme blttorn«8)  it  is  the  symbol  ol 
repentance. 


Jeremy  Taylor,  quoting  from  the 
Flagtttum  Dctmonvm,  a  form  of  ex- 
Offdtan  by  Father  Jerome  Mengtw 
in  exorcising  Martha  Broneef  in 


VM,  MM?  •«  t«  trr  tW  drrfl  by  Wy  wrt«-,  fawnw* 

ttoM^  w«v  *MWk  Iwv  tfcpipi,  M  mi  MpM*t  flaow  to 
"  " 


Caihotke  etai  sprinkle  holy 
w«Ur  with  a  bunch  of  rue.    It  was  for 
suppoeed   to   prevent  con- 


Herb  Trinity.   The  popular  name  for 
Ifee  pwwy  («.*,},   Fi*a  Ii-M?<«or  ;  also 


account  for 
both  name*.    Op. 

Hert»  Sacra,  Tbe  "  divine  weed," 
Terrain,  said  by  the  oM  Romans  to 
care  the  bites  of  aO  rabid  animate,  to 
amut  the  progress  ol  Tenom*  to  cure 
Uw  plague,  to  avert  sorcery  and  witch- 
cnUf^  to  reconcile  etwmkae,  »tc.  Bo 
eateomed  was  jet  thai  feasts 


called  Verbcn&ta  were  annually  held 
in  ita  honour.  Heralds  wore  »  wreath 
of  vervain  when  they  declared  war  ; 
and  the  Braids  held  vervain  in  similar 
veneration. 

lift  row  boogfca  of  verr«Jn  Woe, 
Dipt  to  coW  ecpiembfr  dew , 


O'«r  tfct  ground,  *nd  tbymurh  thi»  air 
Sow  U*  pl*cfl  Is  purged  *nd  port 

F  Ma**     Ceraetanu  (17WX 

Her'oules.  A  hero  of  ancient  Greek 
myth,  who  was  possessed  of  superhuman 
ph>  sical  strength  and  vigour.  He  is  re- 
presented as  brawny,  muscular,  short- 
necked,  and  of  huge  proportions.  The 
Pythian  told  him  if  he  would  serve 
Eurys'theus  for  twelve  years  he  should 
become  immortal :  accordingly  he 
bound  himself  to  the  Argive  king,  who 
imposed  upon  him  twelve  tasks  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger: 

(1)  To  slay  the  Nera'ean  lion. 

(2)  To  kill  the  Ler'nean  hydra. 

(3}  To  catch  and  retain  the  Area'- 
dian  stag. 

(4)  To   destroy   the   Erymau'tbian 
boar. 

(5)  To  cleanse  the  stables  of  King 
Au'ge*8. 

(6)  To  destroy  the  cannibal  birds  of 
the  Lake  Stympha'lis. 

(7)  To  take  captive  the  Cretan  bull. 

(8)  To  catch  tho  horses  of  the  Thra- 
dan  Diome'des. 

(9)  To  get  possession  of  the  girdle  o! 
HippoI'ytS,  Queen  of  the  Am'azons. 

(10)  To  take  captive  the  oxen  of 
the  monster  Qer'ydn. 

(11)  To  get  possession  of  the  apples 
of  the  Hesper'ides. 

(12)  To  bring  up  from  the  infernal 
regions   the   three-headed   dog    Oer'- 
beros. 

TJtt  N«B  «u  Urn  «wt  fc*  killed,  tbeo  Irfme'e  J^&a  slew ; 
Tb'  Aro'dUn  ttag  moA  raoneUr  *oor  before  Bory«'tbeaa 

drsw , 
QnjMwd  AW'WM'  jiofi*  Aod  nuxfo  ^lvi>  Nrrff  froio  L*k* 

At  OwU»  *w«,  «*d  ThriMdwa  mora,  fiwt  «dx«d  and  ttm 
Took  pdM  Uw  Am«o'irf*n  MK,  teoogbt  frer-yon's  MM 
IWoUd  -»I«  from  tie  Hewidl*  and  CffTwo.  from 


After  death  Hercules  took  his  place 
in  the  beftrans  aa  a  constellation,  and 
Is  stiD  to  be  seen  between  Lyra  and 
Corona  Borealfe, 

Th»  Attic  Herculte.  Theseus,  who 
went  about  like  Hercules,  destroy- 
ing robbers  and  achieving  wondrous 
exploits. 

Tfo  Fame's*  Berculto.  A  celebrated 
statue,  copied  by  Glykon  from  an 
original  by  Lysippus,  and  now  in  the 
Farnese  Palace  at  Borne.  It  exhibits 
the  hero,  exhausted  by  toil,  leaning 
upon  his  club;  his  left  hand  rests 
upon  his  back,  and  grasps  one  ol  the 
apples  of  the  Hespen'dgs.  A  copy 


Hercules*  Choice 


Hermaphrodite 


stands  in  the  gardens  of  the 

Pans.    See  Thomson's  Liberty,  Bk.  iv. 

Hercules'  Choice.  Immortality  the 
reward  of  toil  In  preference  to  pleas- 
ure. Xenophon  tells  us  when  Hercules 
was  a  youth  he  was  accosted  by  Virtue 
and  Pleasure,  and  asked  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  Pleasure  promised  him 
all  carnal  delights,  but  Virtue  pro- 
mised immortality.  Hercules  gave  his 
hand  to  the  latter,  and,  after  a  life  of 
toil,  was  received  amongst  the  gods. 

Hercules'  Horse*  Ari'on,  given  him 
by  Adras'tos.  It  had  the  power  of 
speech,  and  its  feet  on  the  right  side 
were  those  of  a  man. 

Hercules*  Labour  or  The  Labour  or 
an  Hercules.  Very  great  toil.  Her- 
cules was  appointed  by  Eurvstheus  to 
perform  twelve  labours  requiring  enor- 
mous strength  or  dexterity. 

It  wu  more  tb*n  tb«  labour  of  w  Hercuks  <xmM  «0ac* 
to  maJcc  any  tolerable  way  through  yoor  town 
fcmrf     The  W* 


Hercules'  Pillars.    See  PILIARS. 

Hercules  Seeundus.  Com'modus,  the 
Roman  Emperor  (180-92),  gave  him- 
self this  title.  Dissipated  and  in- 
ordinately cruel,  he  claimed  divine 
honours  and  caused  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  Hercules.  It  Is  said 
that  he  Mled  100  lions  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  that  he  slew  over  a 
thousand  defenceless  gladiators. 

Herculean  Knot.  A  snaky  compli- 
cation on  the  rod  or  cadu'ceus  of  Mer- 
cury, adopted  by  the  Grecian  brides  as 
the  fastening  of  their  woollen  girdles, 
which  only  the  bridegroom  was  allowed 
to  untie.  As  he  did  so  he  invoked  Juno 
to  render  his  marriage  as  fruitful  as 
that  of  Hercules,  whose  numerous 
wives  all  had  families,  amongst  them 
being  fche  fifty  daughters  of  Thestius, 
each  of  whom  conceived  in  one  night. 
8*e  KNOT, 

Herefordshire  Kindness.  A  good 
turn  rendered  for  a  good  turn  received 
Ijatin  proverbs,  Fricantem  refri'ca  ; 
Manus  manum  lavat.  Fuller  says  the 
people  of  Herefordshire  "  drink  back 
to  him  who  drinks  to  them." 

Heretic.  From  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing *'  one  who  chooses,**  hence  heresy 
means  simply  **  a  choice."  A  heretic 
is  one  who  chooses  his  own  creed  in- 
stead of  adopting  one  set  forth  by 
authority. 

The  principal  heretical  sects  of  the 
first  six  centuries  were  :  — 

FIKST  CENTURY:  The  Simo'nians 
(from  Simon  Magus),  Cerin'iltiana  (Cer- 
intfcus),  Eb'vmites  (Eb'ion),  and  Nico- 
la'itcms  (Nicholas,  deacon  of  Antioch). 
Ttxe  Betsfttd'tans 


),  C'arpocra'titm*  (Carpoc'ra- 
tes),  Valentin'ians  (Valenti'nus),  Gnos- 
tics (Knowing  Ones),  Nazarc'nes,  Mil- 
lena'nans,  Cain'ites  (Cain),  Setk'wns 
(Seth),  Quartodeciman*  (who  kept 
Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month),  Cerdo'nians  (Cerdon), 
Mar'cuynite*  (Mar'cion),  Mania' nisi* 
(Monta'nus),  Atoffians  (who  denied 
the  "Word"),  Artoiy'rites  ($.r.),  and 
Angel'ics  (who  worshipped  angels). 

Ta'tianisis  belong  to  the  3rd  or  4t& 
century.  The  Tatian  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury was  a  Platonic  philosopher  who 
wrote  Discourses  in  good  Greek ;  Ta- 
tian  the  heretic  lived  in  the  3rd  or  4th 
century,  and  wrote  very  bed  Greek. 
The  two  men  were  widely  different  in 
every  respect,  and  the  authority  of  the 
heretic  for  **  four  gospels  "  is  of  no 
worth. 

THIRD  CENTUBY:  The  Pat'ri-past- 
sians,  Arob'&ci,  Aqua'nans,  Nova'tians, 
Or'igenwU  (followers  of  Ongen),  Mel- 
chiaedech'ians  (who  believed  Melc his '- 
edec  waa  the  Messiah),  SabeUians  (from 
Sabellius),  and  Maniche'ans  (followers 
of  Hani). 

FOURTH  CENTURY:  The  A'rians 
(from  Ariue),  Colluth'ians  (Collu'thus), 
Macedo'ntanfi,  Agne'lce*  Apollina'rians 
(Apollina'ris),  Ttmo'theans  (Timothy, 
the  apostle),  Collynd'wM  (who  offered 
cakes  to  the  Virgin  Mary),  Seleu'nans 
(Seleu'cius),  Pnscillians  (Priscillian), 
Anthropomorphites  (who  ascribed  to 
God  a  human  form),  Joviriianisis 
(Jovin'ian),  Messa'hans,  and  Bono'- 
siana  (Bono'sus). 

FIFTH  CENTURY:  The  Pela'&i*ns 
(Pela'gius),  Nesio'rians  (Nesto'rius), 
Eutych'ians  (Eu'tychus),  Theo-pas- 
chitee  (who  said  all  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  suffered  on  the  cross). 

SIXTH  CKNTURY:  The  Predesitna'- 
riansf  Incorrup'hbilists  (who  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Christ  was  in- 
corruptible), the  new  Agnot'ta  (who 
maintained  that  Christ  did  not  know 
when  the  day  of  judgment  would  take 
place),  and  the  Monoth'elittx  (who 
maintained  that  Christ  had  but  one 
will). 

Herloi.  The  ancient  right  of  the 
lord  of  a  manor  to  the  best  beast  c$ 
chattel  of  a  deceased  copyhold  tenant. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Sax. 
here  (army),  geattoe  (equipmente),  be- 
cause originally  it  was  military  furni- 
ture, such  as  armour,  arms,  ana  horses 
paid  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

Hennas.    See  HBRBCSS. 

Hermaphrodite.  A  human  body 
having  both  sexes ;  a  vehicle  combin- 
ing the  structure  of  a  wagon  aaad  eari ; 
a  Hower  containing  both  the  mate  *&d 
female  organs  of  reproduction  The 
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Hermensul 


Hero 


word  is  derived  from  the  fable  of  Her- 
maph'rodi'tus,  son  of  Hermes  and 
Apfi'rotHt*.  The  nymph  SaTmacis  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and  prayed 
that  she  might  be  so  closely  united 
that  "  the  twain  might  become  one 
flesh."  Her  prayer  being  heard,  the 
nymph  and  boy  became  one  body. 
(Ond  :  Metamorphose,  iv,  347.) 

Though  hermaphroditfsm  in  human 
beings  to  t£e  extent  of  the  combina- 
tion in  one  person  at  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  sexes  is  not  un- 
known, a  tr*4  hermaphrodite  m  very 
rare  indeed,  and  the  so-called  examples 
are  almost  Invariably  merely  cases  of 
the  malformation  of  the  reproductive 
organs. 

The  Jewish  Talmud  contains  several 
references  to  hermaphrodites  ;  they 
are  recognized  in  English  law,  and  an 
old  French  law  allowed  them  great 
latitude.  The  ancient  Athenians  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  put  to 
Heath.  The  Hindus  and  Chinese  enact 
that  every  hermaphrodite  should 
choose  one  s«x  and  keep  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  fable,  all  persona  who  bathed  hi 
the  fountain  Salmads,  In  Carfa,  became 
hermaphrodites. 


or  EnnensuL  A  Saxon 
idol,  worshipped  in  Westphalia  and 
broken  up  by  Charlemagne,  who  con- 
verted Sis  temple  into  a  Christian 
church.  It  stood  on  a  column,  hold- 
big;  a  standard  in  one  hand  and  a 
balance  in  the  other.  OB  its  breast 
was  the  figure  of  a  bear,  and  on  its 
ahfeia  a  lion.  Probably  it  wae  a  war- 
god. 

Ber'mes.  The  Greek  Mercury, 
whoee  busts,  known  as  Hermce,  were 
affixed  to  stone  pillars  and  set  up  as 
bowaadjurr  marks  at  street  corners,  and 
so  on.  Tbe  Romans  used  them  also 
for  garde*  decorations. 

ong  alchemists  Hermes  was  the 
name  for  quicksilver  or  mer- 


Henaetie  AH  or  Phflosophy.  The 
aft  or  aeSence  of  aldbeaay  ;  so  called 
from  Hermes  Trism^pa'tes  (t&e  Thrice 
Gnatest  H«rmcs)T  the  ttanae  eiven  by 
tb*  N«o-Hatonists  to  the 
god  Thoth,  ite  hypoth^lQal  fo 


&oojk«~     Feety-two  books 
I  to  have  been  *x&£0a  from  the 
fHfttftfjknB  <rf  HecxAes  TilroE^gfe^jfif  (1000 
dealing:    with    tfe«    Kfe    and 
o*    ajimftnt    BCTP*. 


blichus  gives  their  number  as  20,000, 
but  Han'etho  raises  it  to  36,525.  They 
state  that  the  world  was  made  put  of 
fluid  ;  that  the  soul  is  the  union  of 
light  and  life  ;  that  nothing  is  destruc- 
tible; thafc  the  soul  transmigrates; 
and  that  suffering  is  the  result  of 
motion.  A  French  translation  of  some 
of  them  was  made  by  M^nard  in  1866. 
Hermetic  powder.  A  sympathetic 
powder,  supposed  to  possess  a  healing 
influence  from  a  distance  ;  so  called 
by  mediaeval  philosophers  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Hermes  Trismegistus.  (Sir 
Kenehn  Digby  :  Discourse  Concerning 
the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the  Sympathetic 
Powder,  1644.) 

By  hit  aid*  *  pouch  he  wore 
Bapkt*  with  «truig«  hernwtic  powder, 
Tbit  woundi  nine  mite  point-blank  would  solder 
£*iUr 


Hermekf\cally  sealed.  Closed  se- 
curely. Thus  we  say,  "  My  lips  are 
hermetically  sealed,"  meaning  so  as 
not  to  utter  &  word  of  what  has  been 
imparted  ;  from  sealing  a  vessel  her- 
meiicaUy,  i.e.  as  a  chemist,  a  disciple 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  would,  by 
heating  the  neck  of  the  vessel  till  it 
is  soft,  and  then  twisting  it  till  the 
aperture  is  closed  up. 

Hermit.  Peter  the  Hermit  (1050- 
1115).  Preacher  of  the  first  crusade, 
which,  he  led  as  far  as  Asia  Minor. 

Hennite.  Tristem  or  Tristan  VHer- 
mite  <1  405-93).  Provost-marshal  of 
Louis  XI.  He  was  infamous  for  his 
cruelty,  and  was  the  main  instrument 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  nefarious 
schemes  of  his  wily  master,  who  used 
to  call  him  his  gossip.  Scott  intro- 
duces him  in  Anne  of  Geieratein  and 
Queniin  DurwareU 

Hermodr.  The  son  of  Odin  who 
journeyed  to  Hel  and  made  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  recall  Balder  to 
the  tipper  World.  It  is  he  who,  with 
Bragi,  receives  and  welcomes  to  Val- 
halla, all  heroes  who  fall  in  battle. 
(Scandinavian  mythology.) 

Herae  tfce  Hunter.  See  WILD 
HUNTSMAN. 

Hero.  No  mem  is  a  hero  to  his  valet. 
As  old  —  hut  BO*  ^ways  true  —  saying. 
Plutasrch  has  the  idea  both  in  his  JDe 
Iside  and  Regum  et  Impemtorwm 
Apo-ffagrmata  — 

ws  not  tfafak  so  mocb  of  ibem 


And  Montaigne  in  his  Essays  (Bk.  iiit 
ch.  ii)  amplifies  the  idea  — 

va.  monde,  WKKM!  s»  feoaae  «t 


vi  MM  )M»  bean.  M  ii  w*reT  mtrt^tTonK  fa  tiw  world  IB 
whom  bb  wife  aod  y«iet  b*ve  »ee&  aotttsf  crren  rtBMtzfc- 
able;  Itw  mm  have  b«en  «dttbed  bp  tbeteMram^B) 
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Hero  and  Leander 


Hesione 


Cp,  the  Latin  saying  frequently 
quoted  by  Bacon,  Verier  jama  e  domes- 
ticis  emanai  (Truer  fame  comes  from 
one's  servants},  and  Matt,  xhi,  57 — 

A  prophet  fe  not  without  honour  »*T«  to  .  .  .  ,  fcto 

IK  abort,  he  TO  »  perfect  c*T»ltero 
And  to  fefe  T«rf  TiArt MOM 


He'ro  and  Leaa'der,  The  old  Greek 
tale  is  that  Hero,  a  priestess  of  Venus* 
fell  in  love  with  Leander,  who  swam 
across  the  Hellespont  every  night  to 
visit  her.  One  night  he  was  drowned, 
and  heart-broken  Hero  drowned  her- 
self in  the  same  sea.  The  story  is  told 
in  one  of  the  poems  of  Mus«us,  and  in 
Marlowe  and  Chapman's  Hero  and 
Leander. 

Lord  Byron  and  Lieutenant  Eken- 
head  repeated  the  experiment  of 
Leander  and  accomplished  it  in  1  hour 
10  minutes.  The  distance,  allowing 
for  drifting,  would  be  about  four 
miles.  In  Don  Juan  Byron  says  of 
his  hero: — 

A  bctkr  vwisuaer  yoo  cookl  M*KM  a*e  «wr, 
H«  owild,  p«fc«cw»  h»™  pMtM  th«  HflOwpaoi, 
A*  ooce  <»  Jc»t  ce  wfaftcb  <****»•  wt  prided) 
lA»oAu,  Mr.  Sfc«nhe»d,  MM!  I  did. 

Canto.  II,  or 

Heroic  Age.  That  age  of  a  nation 
which  comes  between  the  purely 
mythical  period  and  the  historic.  This 
is  the  age  when  the  sons  of  the  gods 
were  said  to  take  unto  themselves  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  the  offspring 
partake  of  the  twofold  character. 

Heroic  Medicines.  Those  which 
either  kill  or  cure. 

Heroic  Size  in  sculpture  denotes  a 
stature  superior  to  ordinary  life,  but 
not  colossal. 

Heroic  Verse.  That  verse  in  which 
epic  poetry  is  generally  written.  In 
Greek  and  Latin  it  is  hexameter  verse, 
in  English  it  is  ten-syllable  iambic 
verse,  either  in  rhymes  or  not;  m 
Italian  it  IB  the  oUavct  rima.  So  called 
because  it  is  employed  to  celebrate 
heroic  exploits. 

Her'od.  To  evi-herpd  Serod.  To 
outdo  in  wickedness,  violence,  or  rant, 
the  worst  of  tyrants.  Herod*  who  de- 
stroyed the  babes  of  Bethlehem  (Mcdt, 
fi,  1$),  was  made  (in  £he  ancient  mys- 
teries) a  ranting,  roaring  tyrant ;  the 
extravagance  of  his  rant  being  the 
measure  of  bis  bloody-mind^dness, 
Op.  PILA.TB. 

me  to  fee  «**  to  tor 


Herostrates.    See 


Herring,    Dead  OB  a  s&otten  Turring. 
The  slioSen  barring  Is  one  «bai  has 


shot  off  or  ejected  its  seed,  and  hence 
is  worthless. 

Ck>  U»r  wyi,  old  Jack ;  die  wb«e  ttmi  nut  If  DM*~ 
hood  Mod  MUriwod,  b«  aot  tactr*  vpoe  ikw  IMM  «C  ttw 
tMiii,fttaMKl*atet«<ttlwniaff.  th*w »w  w* tbn* 
fftwd  men  onlMUKi*d  ta  tatfanil  wd  MM  <rf  UM«I  ta  ta* 
•ad  gronn  otd.  f*ri MJIMM  1  JF«nry  /F,  H,  4 

Dmtrtn^r  a  red  Atfrrtn^  across  ike 
path.  Trying  to  divert  attention 
from  the  main  question  by  some 
side  issue.  A  red  herring  (i.e.  one 
dried,  smoked,  and  salted)  drawn 
across  a  fox's  path  destroys  the  scent 
and  sets  the  dogs  at  fault. 

Neither  barrel  the  better  herring. 
Much  of  a  muchness ;  not  a  pin  to 
choose  between  yon ;  six  of  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  The  her- 
rings of  both  barrels  are  so  much  alike 
that  there  is  no  choice  whatever. 


b*fa^ttk« 
ted  tfttttr 


boring,  accwted  tfttttr  other,  tfee  kyn«  PUttppw 
ittttag   la   fedgement   vpoa    th 
bom  tbe  one  md  fet  o*lwr  with  b 


Neither  JUA,  .^9%,  nor  good  red  her- 
ring. Something  insipid  and  not  good 
eating.  Neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

The  BatUe  of  the  Hemng*.  A  sortie 
made  during  the  Hundred  Years  War 
(February  12th,  1429}  by  the  men  of 
Orleans,  during  the  siege  of  their  city, 
to  intercept  a  supply  of  food  being 
brought  by  the  English  under  Sir  John 
Fastolf  to  the  besiegers.  The  English 
repulsed  the  onset,  using  barrels  of 
herrings,  which  were  among  the  sup- 
plies, as  a  defence  ;  hence  the  name. 

The  fang  of  the  herrings.  The 
CAtmora,  or  sea-ape,  a  cartilaginous 
fish  which  accompanies  a  shoal  of 
herrings  in  their  migrations. 

Herring-bone  (in  building).  Courses 
of  stone  laid  angularly,  thus :  {"(rf4  * 
Also  applied  to  strutting  placed  be- 
tween thin  joists  to  increase  tfoesr 
strength. 

Also  a  peculiar  stitch  in  needlework, 
chiefly  nsed  in  working  flannel. 

Herring-pond,  The.  A  name  humor* 
ously  given  to  various  dividing  seas, 
especially  to  the  Atlantic,  which  separ- 
ates America  from  the  British  Isles* 
The  English  Channel,  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  seas  between  Australasia  and 
the  United  Kingdom  are  also  so  called. 


He'll 


yon,  new  he's  c 


Hertha.    See  NEBTHUS. 

HesTone.    Daughter  of  !  _„ 

Bang  of  Troy,  and  sister  to  Pfciaa*. 
He?  father  exposed  her  to  a  aeft-icro 
ster  in  order  to  appease  tJh*  wrastfe 
ApoQo  aad  Poeeidon,  birt  si**  w 
rescued  by  Herco&s,  who  made  t*» 
stipulafaoo  tJiat  he  sJbooM  r^sire  * 
obtain  reward.  LaocaedoBi  Ml  aofe 
kee|>  Ms  p^oeiise,  so 


Hesperia 


Hiawatha 


him,  took  Troy,  and  gave  Hesione  to 
Telamon,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Teucer.  The  refusal  of  the 
Greeks  to  Rive  her  tip  to  Priam  is  given 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Hesper'ia  (Gr,,  western).  Italy  was 
BO  called  by  the  Greeks,  because  it  was 
to  them  the  "  Western  Land  "  :  and 
afterwards  the  Bomans,  for  a  similar 
reason,  transferred  the  name  to  Spain. 

Hesperldes.  Three  sisters  who 
guarded  the  golden  apples  which  He'ra 
received  as  a  marriage  gift.  They  wore 
baeferted  by  the  dragon  La 'don.  Her- 
cules, as  the  last  ol  his  "  twelve 
Labours/'  slew  the  dragon  and  carried 
some  of  tfce  apples  to  Eurystheus, 

Many  poets  call  the  place  where 
these  golden  apples  grew  the  "  garden 
of  the  Hesperfdee."  Shakespeare 
(Low's  Labour's  £<wi,  iv,  3}  speaks  of 
"climbing  trece  In  the  Hespetides/' 
{80$  Cvmus,  lines  402-6.) 

wUhnflMd  ntt, 
t  h*U  hfc  Mai. 


Heslpems,     The  evening  star, 
rae«  it  aete  in  the  west.    # 


be- 


Sre  twk*  I*  wvk  «tti  ««ftfte*lal 


He'syeirefe.  The  "  Qaietiste  "  of 
the  Bast  in  the  Htfo  century.  They 
placed  perfection  in  eoatemplataoa. 
(O*.  femt'cfoo,  quiet.)  (#«*  Gibbon's 
l>*rfiiM  oarf  Fa/i,  Ixiii.}  MUton  well 
expvome  their  belief  in  fete  <7<mtti*  .— 


Hetawtti.  A  general  or  commander- 
ia-chie*.  (Ger.  ^p*»»*4mn,  chief  man.) 
The  ehfef  ol  the  CooeaekB  of  th«  Bon 
mad  to  b*  so  caUed.  He  was  elected 
by  ti»e  people,  and  t&e  mode  of  choice 
was  tfaua  ;  The  Toj^era  threw  their  fur 
e*pe  at  the  candidate  they  roted  for, 
and  b*  who  had  the  largest  number  of 
cape  at  his  feet  was  tbe  successful  can- 
di&U.  Tbo  l*et  elected  Hetman  was 
Count  FUtoff  (18I2-H). 


Six  days  taken  as  one 
flt»tmoo«  period  ;  especially  the  six 
ol  the 


_™,   The  metre  in  which  tlie 
and  Latin  epios  were  written, 
wiucb  h»s    been  saore    or  tees 
a»d    In  English  in  such  poems 
M  Loagfdttow's   ^t^n^^jw,  Chough's 


Bothie,  Kingsley *s  Andromeda  (prob- 
ably the  best),  etc. 

The  line  consists,  says  Professor 
Saintsbury  (Manual  of  English  Pro- 
sody, iv,  1):— 

of  lix  feet,  dactyls  or  sponde<  9  at  choice  for  the  first  four, 
bat  normally  always  »  dactyl  in  the  fifth  and  always  a 
spondee  In  the  sixth—the  latter  foot  being  by  special 
licence  Bomettmes  allowed  In  the  fifth  also  (In  which  cam 
the  line  is  called  spondaic),  but  never  a  dactyl  in  the 
sixth  To  this  metre,  and  to  the  attempt*  to  Imitate  It 
in  English,  the  term  should  be  strictly  confined,  and  aevtt 
applied  to  the  Alexandrine  or  lanxbio  trimeter 

Verse  consisting  of  alternate  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters  (g.t;.)  is  known 
as  elegiac  (q.v.).  Coleridge  illustrates 
this  in  his: — 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column ; 
la  tine  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
furnishes  a  number  of  examples  of 
"  accidental  "  hexameter  lines  ;  the 
following  are  well  known: — 

How  art  tiwa  fallen  from  Heaven,,  O  Ladfar  aoa  o*  the 


Why  do  tfee  Iwrtfeen  rage  and  the  people  Imagine  a  rain 
God  It  f«»e  up  with  a  shoot,  the  Lord  with  the  soood  ol 


Hex'apla  (Gr.»  sixfold).  The  collec- 
tion of  Old  Testament  texts  collated 
by  Origen  (3rd  cent.  A.D.),  and  con- 
taming  in  parallel  columns  the  He- 
brew text  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek 
characters,  the  Septuagint  (with 
emendations),  and  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Theoao'tion,  and  Symmachus 

Hlawath'a.  The  Iroquois  name  of  a 
hero  of  miraculous  birth  who  came 
(under  a  variety  of  names)  among  the 
North  American  Indian  tribes  to  bring 
peace  and  goodwill  to  man.  In  Long- 
fellow's poem  (1855)  he  is  an  O  jib  way, 
son  of  Mudjekee'wis  (the  west  wind) 
and  Weno'nab.  His  mother  died  in 
his  infancy,  and  Hiawatha  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandmother,  Noko'mis, 
daughter  of  the  Moon.  He  represents 
the  progress  of  civilization  among  the 
American  Indians.  He  first  wrestled 
with  MoaaVmin  (Indian  maize),  whom 
he  subdued,  and  gave  to  man  bread- 
corn.  He  then  taught  man  naviga- 
tion ;  then  he  subdued  the  Mishe- 
Na&raa  oar  sturgeon,  and  told  the 
le  to  "  baring  all  their  pots  and 
and  make  oil  for  winter.9*  His 
next  adventure  was  against  Megissog'- 
won,  the  magician,  "  who  sent  the 
fiery  fever  on  man  ;  sent  the  white  fog 
from  the  fen-lands  ;  sent  disease  and 
death  among  us  "  ;  he  slew  the  temble 
monster,  and  taught  man  the  science 
of  medicine.  He  next  married 
"  laughing  Water,"  setting  the  people 
an  example  to  follow.  Lastly,  he 
taught  the  people  picture-writing. 
When  the  white  man  landed  and 
taught  the  Indians  the  faith  of  Jesus, 
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Hiawatha  exhorted  them  to  receive 
the  words  of  wisdom,  to  reverence  the 
missionaries  who  had  come  so  far  to 
see  them,  and  departed  "  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pone'mah,  the  land  of  the 
Hereafter." 

Hiaipaiha's  mittens.  "  Magic  mittens 
made  of  deer-skin ;  when  upon  his 
hands  he  wore  them,  he  could  smite 
the  rocks  asunder." 

Hiawatha's  moc'co&tns.  Enchanted 
shoes  made  of  deer-skin.  "  When  he 
bound  them  round  his  ankles,  at  each 
stride  a  mile  he  measured." 

HIber'nia.  The  Latin  name  for 
Ireland,  and  hence  still  used  in  poetry. 
It  is  a  variant  of  the  old  Celtic  Erin. 

White  10  Hlbernirt  fiddi  the  feooarinfr  mndn, 
8b»U  MM  the  plough  o'er  sknlfe  of  wvriora  ttein. 

£«0*«f     jff*HW0/tf«*«f 

Hie  Ja'eets.  Tombstones,  so  called 
from  the  first  two  words  of  their  in- 
scriptions ;  "  Here  lies  .  .  ." 

Bf  the  cold  ffk  Ja&U  of  the  deed 

rmnywft    l&U  »f  U»  Kit*  (VMm), 

Hlek'athrift,  Tom.  A  hero  of  nur- 
sery rhyme,  fabled  to  have  been  a  poor 
labourer  in  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
of  such  enormous  strength  that,  armed 
with  an  axletree  and  cartwheel  only, 
he  killed  a  giant  who  dwelt  in  a  marsh 
at  Tilney,  Norfolk*  He  was  knighted 
and  made  governor  of  Thanet. 

Hkk'ory.  Old  Hickory.  General 
Andrew  Jackson  (1787-1845),  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  1820-87. 
He  was  first  called  "  Tough,"  from  his 
great  powers  of  endurance,  then 
11  Tough  as  hickory,"  and  lastly,  "  Old 
Hickory." 

HMal'go.  The  title  in  Spain  of  the 
lower  nobility.  The  word  is  from  Lat. 
jiHtt*  df  aliquo,  son  of  someone,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  the  son  of  a  "  some- 
body." In  Portuguese  it  is  Fidalgo. 

Hide  of  Land.  The  term  applied  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  to  a  portion  of 
land  that  was  sufficient  to  support  a 
family ;  usually  from  60  to  100  acres, 
but  no  fixed  number  A  hide  of  good 
arable  land  was  smaller  than  a  hide  of 
inferior  quality. 

Higgledy-piggledy.  In  great  con- 
fusion ;  at  saxes  and  sevens ;  perhaps 
with  reference  to  a  Juggler  or  pedlar 
whose  stores  are  all  huddled  together. 
Hiagledy  would  then  mean  after  the 
fashion  of  a  higgler's  basket ;  piggledy 
is  a  ricochet  word  suggested  by  this. 

High-born.  Of  aristocratic  birth  ; 
D'tm*  Jtotcfe  naissance ;  Svwmo  loco 


High-brow.  A  superior  person ; 
especially  one  who,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion at  least,  is  intellectually  superior ; 
one  who  takes  an  academic  view  of 
things.  The  epithet  came  from  the 
U.S.A. 

High  Church.    See  CHURCH. 

High  Days.  Festivals.  On  high 
day*  and  holidays.  Here  "  high  "  « 
grand  or  great ;  as,  wn  grand  jour. 

High  falutin  or  HifalH'teiu  An 
Americanism  for  oratorical  bombast, 
affected  pomposity,  tail  talk.  The 
word  is  perhaps  a  variant  of  hiffh- 
flown. 

The  geahu  of  Miklutesi,  at  the  Ara«rie»M  cdd  K  .  . 
lui  ncdred  muy  morUl  wound*  l*Utj-  from  tbe  budi 
of  riMUM  A.  quiniaJ  JenkliM  ktdr  d«crib*rf 

the  drw  o(  a  New  Yoit  belie  by  itatiac  tlai  atM  wm 
an  exqoktte  fafphjilutKi  on  bcr  bwi,  wWi*  for  tnin  w« 
ooenpo^d  of  tnttcp*reat  lot-df-roi.  ujd  her  prttko*t  of 
cnumtmaboH  floured  ylth  femaitto  tbrt*-pJy  cl  >  No.  1 " 
/MlrMucMM  to  JMfc  JWUmK. 


Hy  bewtttol  Anw&tl  IM 

So  ttet  her  bfeh-bera  ktaonta 

And  taw  tor  »w*y  from  me 

X  Jl   P 


None  of  your  high  falutin  airs  uxik 
me*  Don't  come  it;  I  don't  want  any 
of  your  swell  ways. 

High  Hand.  Wiik  a  high  tend. 
Arrogantly.  To  carry  things  with  a 
high  hand  in  French  would  be:  Fcwre 
une  chose  haut  la  main. 

High  Heels  and  Low  Heels.  The 
names  of  two  factions  in  Swift's  tale 
of  Lilliput  (Gulliver's  Travel*),  satir- 
izing the  High  and  Low  Church 
parties. 

High  Places,  in  Scripture  language, 
means  elevated  spots  where  sacrifices 
were  offered.  Idolatrous  worship  was 
much  carried  on  m  high  places.  Some 
were  evidently  artificial  mounds,  for 
the  faithful  are  frequently  ordered  to 
remove  or  destroy  them.  Hezekiah 
removed  the  high  places  (2  Kings 
xviu,  4),  so  did  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv  3), 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvu,  6),  Josiati, 
and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  Je- 
horam  and  Ahaz  made  high  places  for 
idolatrous  worship.  Cp.  Hxxxs. 

HignSeas.    All  the  sea  which  k  not 

the  property  of  a  particular  country. 
The  sea  three  miles  out  from  the  coast 
belongs  to  the  country,  and  is  called 
"  territorial  waters."  High  seas,  Ike 
high-ways,  means  for  the  public  use. 
In  both  cases  the  word  high  : 
"chief,"  "principal."  {Lat. 
"  the  main  sea  "  ;  aUus,  "  high.") 

High  Tea.  A  meal  served  abotrt  the 
usual  teatime  which  includes,  besides 
tea,  fish,  cold  meats,  pastry,  etc. 

beef  at  tbe  tap  «  tta  tafete,  *  c 
irfS  coraj 


tied  wtatoe*,  «te,  «te 
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Higfc  Words.    Angry  words. 

Htefegate,  A  North  London  suburb, 
so  called  from  ft  gate  set  up  there  about 
400  years  ago  to  receive  tolls  for  the 
bishop  of  London,  when  the  old  miry 
road  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  to  Barnet 
waft  turned  through  the  bishop's  park. 
The  Tillage  being  perched  on  &  hill 
explains  the  first  part  of  the  name. 

Sworn  ai  Highgate.  A  custom  an- 
ciently prevailed  at  the  publie-hotises 
in  HighgAte  to  administer  a  ludicrous 
oath  to  all  travellers  who  stopped 
there.  The  party  was  sworn  on  a  pair 
of  horns  fastened  to  a  stick — 

(1)  Never  to  tiss  the  maid  when  he 
can  klas  the  mifitreee. 

(2)  Never  to  eat  brown  bread  when 
he  can  get  white. 

(3)  Never  to  drink  small  beer  when 
be  can  get  strong — unless  he  prefers  it. 

There  ie  etill  &  club  at  Eighgate 
which  makes  an  annual  event  of 
swearing  in  neophytes  on  the  horns. 

Highland  Bafi.  Pfcte  and  cuffs  :  to 
eftcap*  the  constable  by  knocking  btm 
down  with  the  aid  of  a  companion. 


Highland  Mary.  The  moet  shadowy 
of  Robert  Bum^e  0w*e4ta*rt8,  bnt  the 
one  to  whom  h«  addressed  some  of  his 
finest  poetry,  including  "My  High- 
land Laraie,  O,"  «  Hlgnland  Mary  » 
<"  Y*  bftfiks  and  braes  and  streams 
around  the  castle  o'  Montgomery  "}, 
«  Tbcm  Lingering  Star,"  and—  perhape 
—  "WJH  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my 

She  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter 
of  Archibald  Campbell,  a  Clyde  sailor, 
and  to  have  died  young  about  1784  or 
17$6»  Nothing  authentic  is  known  of 
her,  and  there  w  Bttie  or  no  reliance  to 
be  placed  in  the  few  mdications  that 
Burns  cave,  either  in  his  poems  or  m 
hte  tetters  to  Mm.  Dnnlop. 


nandftrs  of  Ai'ttcaL.  The  opera- 
to*  claee,  who  had  their  dwellings  on 
tk«  Mite  {Diomi}. 

T!w>  Sootttefe  BSpaands 
^  all  tbe  country  on  the  northern 
!  ft  lio*  df*wxi  from  tbe  Moray 
'  «r  Cayde,  or  (wltioh  is 

^  thing)  Ir^K^n  to 


High'ness.  A  title  of  honour  (used 
with  a  possessive  pronoun)  given  to 
royalties  and  a  few  others  of  very 
exalted  rank.  In  England  the  title 
JKoyal  Highness  was  formerly  given  to 
the  Sovereign,  his  consort,  his  sons 
and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
paternal  uncles  and  aunts,  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  being  the  children 
of  sons,  and  great-grandchildren  being 
the  children  of  an  eldest  son  of  any 
Prince  of  Wales ;  but  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  June  17th,  1917  (when 
the  style,  the  House  of  Windsor,  was 
adopted),  the  title  Royal  Highness  was 
confined  In  future  to  children  of  the 
Sovereign  and  to  grandchildren  in  the 
male  line. 

James  I  was  the  first  King  of  Eng- 
land to  be  styled  "  Your  Royal  High- 
ness "  ;  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  wife 
were  both  called  "  Your  Highness  "  ; 
as  are  some  of  the  Indian  princes  to- 
day. 

Serene  Highness  was  a  title  of  many 
of  the  members  of  the  former  German 
Imperial,  Royal,  and  Ducal  Houses, 

Hil'ary  Term,  in  the  Law  Courts, 
begins  on  the  day  after  Plough  Mon- 
day (q.v.)  and  ends  the  Wednesday 
before  Easter  It  is  so  called  in  honour 
of  St.  Hilary,  whose  day  is  January  13. 

HiTdebrand.  The  Nestor  of  Ger- 
man romance.  His  story  is*told  in  the 
H\ldcbrand$lied,  an  Old  High  German 
poem,  and  he  also  appears  in  the 
Nikdungl\cd>  Dietnch  von  Bern,  etc. 
Like  Maugis  among  the  heroes  of 
Charlemagne,  he  was  a  magician  as 
well  as  champion. 

Httdebrand.  Pope  Gregory  VII 
(101$,  1073-85). 

A.  H%idebrand.  One  resembling 
Gregory  VII,  noted  for  subjugating  the 
power  of  the  German  emperors ;  and 
specially  detested  by  the  early  re- 
formers for  his  ultra-pontifical  views. 

HSdeshefan.  Legend  relates  that  a 
moaak  of  Hildesheim,  an  old  city  of 
Hanover,  doubting  how  with  God  a 
thousand  years  could  be  as  one  day, 
listened  to  the  singing  of  a  bird  m  a 
wood,  as  he  thought  for  three  minutes, 
but  found  the  tame  had  been  three 
hundred  years.  Longfellow  inteo- 
d-oeed  t&s  tale  m  his  Golden  Legend, 
calling  the  monk  Felix. 

JSUFblk.  So  Scott  calls  the  Camero- 
niaaa  Scotch  Covenanters,  who  met 
clandestinely  anoong  the  hills.  Some- 
times  t&e  Coreoanters  generally  are  so 
called. 

A  class  of  beings  in  Scandinavian 
tradition  between  the  elves  and  the 
human  race  were  known  as  "  hill 
folk"  or  "fcitt  people."  They  were 
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supposed  to  dwell  in  caves  and  small 
hills,  and  to  be  bent  on  receiving  the 
benefits  of  man's  redemption. 

Hill  Tribes.  The  barbarous  tribes 
dwelling  in  remote  parts  of  the  Deccan 
or  plateau  of  Central  India. 

Hills.  Prayers  were  offered  on  the 
tops  of  high  hills,  and  temples  built  on 
"  nigh  places/'  from  the  notion  that 
the  gods  could  better  hear  prayers  on 
such  places,  as  they  were  nearer 
heaven.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Balak  (Num.  xxiii,  xxiv)  took  Balaam 
to  the  top  of  Peor  and  other  high 
places  when  Balaam  wished  to  con- 
sult God.  We  often  read  of  *'  idols  on 
every  high  hill "  (Ezek*  vi,  13).  Cp. 
HIGH  PLACES. 

Old  as  the  hills.     Very  old  indeed. 

Hlmiltrude.  One  of  the  wives  of 
Charlemagne  (<?.r.).  Sbe  surpassed  all 
other  women  in  nobleness  of  mien. 

Hine  tllse  lacrymse  (Lat.,  "hence 
those  tears."  Terence,  Andna,  I,  iv 
99).  This  was  the  real  offence ;  this 
was  the  true  secret  of  the  annoyance ; 
this,  entre  nous,  was  the  real  source  of 
the  vexation. 

Be  keep* oflatt her n&on,  keeps tte 


a  hfe  tends  ;  *ad  wfla  sot  port  wttJwO, 
On«oy  lerau 


Thcnoe  flowi  the  caow  ot  thf  main 

Btn  Jo**m    Maputo  lair,  I  1 

Hind.  Emblematic  of  St.  Giles,  be- 
cause "  a  heaven-directed  hind  went 
daily  to  give  him  milk  in  the  desert, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone."  Cp. 
HART. 

The  hind  of  Serlorius.  Serto'rins 
was  invited  by  the  Lusita'nians  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  Romans.  He 
had  a  tame  white  hind,  which  he 
taught  to  follow  him,  and  from  which 
he  pretended  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tion? of  Dian'a.  By  this  artifice,  says 
Plutarch,  he  imposed  on  the  super- 
stition of  the  people. 

He  fcfened  *  demon  On  a  bind  concealed) 
To  fann  Uw  cwwweto  of  the  goda  Tewled 

OOMMW*     Ltttla&l. 

The  milk-white  hind,  in  Bryden's 
Hind  and  ike  Panther,  means  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  milk-white 
because  "  infallible."  The  panther, 
full  of  the  spots  of  error,  is  the  Church 
of  England. 

Without  OMpqUad,  taaooept  Tithto. 
Bhe  feued  BO  dut^er,  for  afca  tneir  BO  eta. 
^^ 


Hindustan.  India  ;  properly,  the 
eoxmtry  watered  by  the  river  Indus, 
\,e.  the  country  known  by  the  ancients 
as  "  India."  From  Pets.  htn&u,  wat&, 
fftan,  district  or  region.  The  suffix  is 
common  in  the  East,  as  Afghanistan, 
B*looch*stan,  GuJistan  (the  district  of 


roses),  Kaflriatan  (the  country  of  the 
unbelievers),  etc. 

Hindustan  Regiment.  The  old  76th  ; 
so  called  because  it  first  distinguished 
itself  in  Hindustan.  It  is  also  called 
the  Seven  and  Sucptnnie*,  from  itu 
number.  Now  the  2nd  battalion  of 
the  West  Riding,  the  1st  being  th« 
old  No.  33rd. 

HInny.    See  MULE. 

Hinzelmann.  The  most  famous 
house-spirit  or  kobold  of  German 
legend.  He  lived  four  years  in  the  old 
castle  of  Hudemuhlen,  where  he  had 
a  room  set  apart  for  him.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  (1588)  he  went  away 
of  his  own  accord,  and  never  again 
returned. 

Hip.  To  have  one  on  the  h\p.  To 
have  the  mastery  over  him  in  a 
struggle ;  to  "  catch  him  bending." 

"  Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the 
hip"  (Merchant  of  Venice};  and 
again,  "  I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio 
on  the  hip  "  (OtheUo).  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  wrestlers,  who  seize  the 
adversary  by  the  hip  and  throw  him. 

la  fine  he  doth  *PP*T  «*  ttwdall  *Mft, 
Which.  WM  to  ffrt  toe  pwtaa  on  UM  hip, 

And  IwriDf  cMHbt  Mm  right,  to  doth  htm  ftfl 
Bj  nlmWe  BWrht,  and  In  «ncb  wte  doth  trim 

Th*t  down  he  ttunr  him. 
Sir  J  Horizon .  Orkmto  ******  XLYI.  crrfl.  4 

To  sm\U  top  and  ihwh.  To  slay  with 
great  carnage.  A  Biblical  phrase. 

A&d  be  nnot*  them  Mp  *nd  Urfgb  with  gxt«t  »l*ia«ht«T 
rv,  S. 


Hip  !  Hip !  Hurrah  I  The  old- 
fanciful  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
this  cry  is  that  hip  is  a  notankon  (cf.t?.), 
composed  of  the  initials  of  Hierosolyma 
esi  Per'dtia,  and  that  when  the  Ger- 
man knights  headed  a  Jew-hunt  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  ran  shouting  "  Hip  ! 
Hip  !  "  as  much  as  to  say  "  Jerusalem 
is  de^royed." 

Surrah  (q.v.)  was  derived  from  Scla- 
vonic hu-raj  (to  Paradise),  so  that 
Hip  I  hip  I  hurrah !  would  mean 
"  Jerusalem  is  lost  to  the  infidel,  and 
we  are  on  the  road  to  Paradise," 
These  etymons  may  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth  1 

Hipped.  Melancholy,  low-spirited, 
suffering  from  a  "  fit  of  the  bines.'* 
The  kip  was  formerly  a  common  ex- 
pression for  morbid  depression  (BOW 
superseded  by  ike  pip} ;  it  is  an 
abbreviation  of  hypochondria. 

Hipper-switches.     A  dialect 
for  coarse  willow  withes.    A 
a  coarse  osier  used  In 
and  an  osier  field  is  a  k*ppe*r-Mm* 
suburb  of   Halifax,  Tories,  is  calle<I 


of  H 


ippe.    A  t 
o  (354^0 


)  is 
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Hippocampus 


Hitch 


sometimes  designated.  Hippo  was  a 
town  in  Numidia,  N.  Africa,  near  the 
modern  Bona.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Vandals  in  430. 

Hip'pocampus.  (Gr.  hippos,  horse; 
kampos,  sea  monster.)  A  seahorse, 
having  the  head  and  forequarters  re- 
sembling those  of  a  horse,  with  the  tail 
and  hindquarters  of  a  fish  or  dolphin. 
It  was  the  steed  of  Neptune  (tf.t?.). 

HIp'poeras.  A  cordial  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages  and  down  to  Jacobean 
times  made  of  Lisbon  and  Canary 
wines,  bruised  spices,  and  sugar ;  so 
called  from  being  passed  through 
Hippoc'ratte'  sleeve  (q.v.). 

When  these  [Li,  other  wines]  hav«  had  their  coora 
which  nature  yeeldeth,  wmdrie  sorts  of  artificial  stuffe 
as  ypocras  and  wormewood  wine,  must  In  like  matter 
succeed  IB  their  tames.— ffarritm'*  Dttcnpticn  of  Sng- 
land,  n.  7i  (1W7) 

Hippocrates  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
called  "  Yypocras  "  or  "  Hippocras." 
Thus: 

Well  knew  he  the  old  Esoolaplua, 
And  BeLscorides,  and  eek  Eufns. 
Old  Ypocras,  Haly,  and  GaHen. 
Chaucer    Catttotorf  T ate  (Prologue,  451) 

Hippoerat'ean  School.  The  "  Dog- 
matic school  of  medicine,  founded  by 
Hippoc'rates  (d.  B.C.  357).  See  EM- 
PIRICS. 

Hippocrates'  Sleeve.  A  woollen  bag 
of  a  square  piece  of  flannel,  baring  the 
opposite  corners  joined,  so  as  to  make 
it  triangular  Used  by  chemists  for 
straining  syrups,  decoctions,  etc.,  and 
anciently  by  vintners,  whence  the 
name  of  Hippocras  (g.v.). 

Hip'pocrene  (Gr.  hippos,  horse; 
krSnS,  fountain).  The  fountain  of  the 
Jtfuses  on  Mount  Helicon,  produced  by 
a  stroke  of  the  hoof  of  Peg'asus  ;  hence 
poetic  inspiration. 

O  tor  &  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South. 
Poll  of  the  true,  the  btoshfol  mppocrene, 
Wtth  beaded  babbles  winking  at  the  Brim 

And  purple-stained  mouth , 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen 
Eeatt    Ode  to  a  ffigUinfde. 

HIppodamia.  tfeeBniSEis. 

p'pogriff  (Or.  hvppos,  a  horse; 
_  bs,  a  griffin).  The  winged  horse, 
hose  father  was  a  gnffin  and  mother 

afilly.     A  symbol  of  love  (Ariosto: 

Orlando  Funojso,  iv,  18, 19). 

SQ  wfring,  he  caught  him  np,  and  -without  irtng 
Of  hippopif,  bore  through  the  air  sublime, 
Over  the  wilderness  apd  o'er  the  plain. 

Jtttew    Paradiu  Ztgrintd,  IT,  Ml-3. 

Hipporyta.  Queen  of  the  Am'azons, 
and  daughter  of  Mars.  Shakespeare 
has  introduced  the  character  in  his 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  where  he 
betroths  her  to  Theseus,  Duke  of 
Athens.  In.  classic  fable  it  is  her  sister 
An'tiopS  who  manned  Theseus,  al- 
though some  writers  justify  Shake- 
speare's account.  Hippolyta  was 


famous  for  a  girdle  given  her  by  her 
father,  and  it  was  one  of  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules  to  possess  himself 
of  this  prize. 

Son  of  Theseus, 


Hippol'ytus 

of  Athens.    He  was  dragged  to  dea 
by  wild  horses,  and  restored  to  life  by 
Escula'pius. 

Hippom'enes.  The  name  given  in 
Boeotian  legend  to  the  Greek  prince, 
who  ran  a  race  with  Atalanta  (qv.)  for 
her  hand  in  marriage.  He  had  three 
golden  apples,  which  he  dropped  one 
by  one,  and  which  the  lady  stopped  to 
pick  up.  By  this  delay  she  lost  the 
race. 

Hiren.  A  strumpet.  She  was  a 
character  in  Greene's  lost  play  (about 
1594),  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and 
Eyren  the  Fair  Greek,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
See  Shakespeare's  2  Henry  IV,  11,  4, 
Dekker's  Satiromastw  IV,  in,  Mas- 
singer's  Old  Law,  IV,  i,  Chapman's 
Eastward  Hoe,  II,  i,  etc.  The  name  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek  "  Irene." 

Hlspa'nla.  Spain.  So  called  from 
the  Phoenician  word  Sapan,  or  Span, 
the  skin  of  the  marten  (or  perhaps 
rabbit),  which  was  procured  from 
Spam  in  great  quantities. 

History.  The  Father  of  History. 
Herod'otus,  the  Greek  historian  (5th 
cent  B.C  ).  So  called  by  Cicero. 

The  Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Busebius  of  Csesarea  (about  264-340) 

Father  of  French  History.  Andr6 
Duchesne  (1584-1640). 

Father  of  Historic  Painting.  Poly- 
gno'tus  of  Tha5s  (fl.  B.C.  463-435). 

Happy  is  the  nation  that  has  no  his- 
tory. See  HAPPY. 

Histrionic,  pertaining  to  the  drama 
or  to  theatrical  matters,  is  from  the 
Lat.  hwtrio,  a  stage-player.  History  is 
quite  another  word,  being  the  Greek 
Mstona,  histor,  a  judge,  allied  to  his- 
tamai,  to  know. 

Hit.  A  gr,eat  hit.  A  piece  of  good 
luck.  From  the  game  hit  and  miss,  or 
the  game  of  backgammon,  where  **  two 
hits  equal  a  gammon." 

To  hit  it  off.  To  describe  a  thing 
tersely  and  epigrammatically  ;  to 
make  a  sketch  truthfully  and  quickly. 

To  hit  iA  off  together.  To  agree  to- 
gether, or  suit  each  other. 

To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  See 
HEAD. 

To  make  a  hit.  To  meet  with  great 
approval  ;  to  succeed  unexpectedly  in 
an  adventure  or  speculation. 

Hitch.  Hitch  your  icagon  to  a  star* 
Aim  high  ;  don't  be  content  with  low 
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Hoarstone 


Hob-nob 


aspirations.  The  phrase  is  from  Emer- 
son's essay  Civilization.  Young  ex- 
pressed much  the  same  idea  in  his 
Night  Thoughts  (viii)  :•— 

Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

There  is  some  hitch.  Some  impedi- 
ment. A  horse  is  said  to  have  a  hitch 
in  his  gait  when  he  is  lame. 

To  hitch.  To  get  on  smoothly  ;  to 
fit  in  consistently;  also,  to  harness: 
as, "  You  and  I  hitch  on  well  together" ; 
"  These  two  accounts  do  not  hitch 
in  with  each  other."  A  lame  horse 
goes  about  jumping,  and  to  jump 
together  is  to  be  in  accord.  So  the 
two  meanings  apparently  contradic- 
tory hitch  together.  Compare  'prevent, 
meaning  to  aid  and  to  resist. 

Hoarstone.  A  stone  marking  out 
the  boundary  of  an  estate,  properly  an 
old,  grey,  lichen-covered  stone.  They 
are  also  called  "  Hour-stones  "  and  (in 
Scotland)  "  Hare  Stanes,"  and  have 
been  erroneously  taken  for  Druidical 
remains. 

Hob  and  nob.    See  HOB-NOB. 

Hob'bema.  The  English  Hobbema. 
John  Crome  (1768-1821),  "Old 
Crome,"  of  Norwich,  whose  last  words 
were,  "  0  Hobbema,  Hobbema,  how  I 
do  love  thee  1  "  Memdert  Hobbema 
(1638-1709)  was  a  Dutch  landscape 
painter. 

The  Scotch  Hobbema.  Patrick  Nas- 
myth  (born  at  Edinburgh,  1787,  died 
1831),  the  landscape  painter,  was  so 
called. 

Hob'bididance.  The  prince  of  dumb- 
ness, and  one  of  the  five  fiends  that 
possessed  "  poor  Tom."  (Shake- 
speare: King  Lear,  iv,  1.)  The  name 
came  from  Harsnet's  Declaration.  See 
FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 

Hob'blnol.  The  shepherd  in  Spen- 
ser's Shepherd's  Calendar  who  sings  in 
praise  of  Eliza,  queen  of  shepherds 
(Queen  Elizabeth).  He  typifies  Spen- 
ser's friend  and  correspondent  Gabriel 
Harvey  (d.  1630),  the  poet  and  writer. 

Hob'bism.  The  principles  of  Thomas 
Hobbes  (1688-1679),  author  of  Lewa- 
tJtan  (1651).  He  taught  that  religion 
is  a  mere  engine  of  state,  and  that  man 
acts  wholly  on  a  consideration  of  self  ; 
even  his  benevolent  acts  spring  from 
the  pleasure  he  experiences  in  doing 
acts  of  kindness. 

Hobbledehoy.  A  raw,  awkward 
young  fellow,  neither  a  man  nor  a  boy, 
but  "  betwixt  and  between."  The 
word  is  generally  taken  as  being  con- 
nected with  hobble,  in  reference  to  an 
awkward,  clumsy  gait;  but  this  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  early  forms  of 


the  word,  which  include  such  spellings 
as  hobbard  de  hoy,  habbpr  de  hoy,  hobet 
a  hoy,  etc.  The  first  syllable  is  prob- 
ably hob,  a  clown,  as  seen  m  Hobbidi- 
danre,  Hobbinol,  etc.,  and  is  connected 
with  Robert  or  Robin,  as  in  Robin 
Goodfellozo.  There  is  very  little  etymo- 
logical support  for  the  theory  that 
would  connect  the  word  with  the  hobby 
hawk. 


. 

Th«  first  seven  yeeres  bring  up  tin  a  chllde, 
The  next  to  learning,  lor  waxing  too  wilde. 
The  next  keepe  under  sir  hobbard  de  hoy, 


The  next  a  man,  no  longer  a  boy 

Tuit«r    Hundred  Good  Potnlt  (1573) 

Hobblers  or  Hovellers.  An  old  name 
for  longshoremen  —  especially  on  the 
Kentish  coast  —  who  acted  as  pilots 
although  they  were  not  licensed,  and 
got  their  living  by  rendering  casual 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress,  plun- 
dering wrecks,  warning  smugglers,  etc. 

The  word  was  also  applied  to  sea- 
faring men  whose  duties  were  to  re- 
connoitre, carry  intelligence,  harass 
stragglers,  act  as  spies,  intercept  con- 
voys, pursue  fugitives,  etc. 

Hobblers  were  another  description  of  cavalry  more 
lightly  armed,  and  taken  from  the  class  of  men  rated  at 
15  pounds  and  upwards.—  JUngard  JSittory  of  England, 
voL  iv,  ch.  tt 

Hobby.  A  favourite  pursuit;  a 
personal  pastime  that  interests  or 
amuses  one. 

There  are  two  words  hobby,  and  they 
are  apt  to  be  confused.  The  earlier, 
meaning  a  medium-sized  horse,  is  the 
M.E.  hobyn  (cp.  Dobbin  as  a  name  for 
a  horse),  the  later,  a  small  species  of 
falcon,  is  the  O.P.  hob  4  or  hobet,  from 
Lat.  hobetus,  a  falcon.  It  is  from  the 
first  that  our  **  hobby,"  a  pursuit, 
comes.  It  is  through  hobby-horse,  a 
light  frame  of  \\ickerwork,  appro* 
pnately  draped,  in  which  someone 
performed  ridiculous  gambols  in  the 
old  morris  dances,  and  later  applied  to 
a  child's  plaything  consisting  of  a 
stick  with  a  horse's  head  on  one  end. 
To  nde  a  hobby-horse  was,  thus,  to  play 
an  infantile  game  of  which  one  soon 
tired  ;  and  the  transition  is  shown  in 
a  sentence  in  one  of  Wesley's  sermons 
(No.  Ixxxiii):— 

Every  one  has  (to  use  the  cant  term  of  the  day)  his 
hobby-horse  !  Something  that  pleases  the  great  boy  for 
a  few  hours  (1790) 

Hobgoblin.  An  impish,  ugly,  and 
mischievous  sprite,  particularly  Puck 
or  Eobm  Goodfellow  (#.v.).  The  word 
is  a  variant  of  Rob-Groblin  —  t*e.  the 
goblin  Robin,  just  as  Hodge  is  the 
nickname  of  Boger. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Pock, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  ahaH  have  good  tack. 
Miaketptart    Midsummer  NiffM'*  JDranft,  H,  1, 

Hob-nob.  A  corruption  of  hob  nab, 
meaning  "  have  or  not  have,"  hernia 
hit  or  miss,  at  random  ;  and,  second- 
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Hob's  Pound 


Hodge-podge 


arily,  give  or  take,  whence  also  an  open 
defiance. 

The  citizens  in  their  rage  shot  habbe  or  nabbe  [bit  or 
miss]  at  random.— BoHnthed  Stetory  of  IrttonL 

He  writes  of  the  weather  hab  nab  and  as  the  toy  takes 
him,  chequers  the  year  with  fool  and  fair— Quack  J.t- 
trobgar  (1673) 

He  is  a  devil  in  private  brawls  .  .  hob  nob  Is  bis 
word,  give  't  or  tale  t.— ShdMpeare  Twelfth  yight, 
HI,  4. 

Not  of  Jack  Straw,  with  bis  rebellious  crew, 

That  set  king,  realm  and  laws  at  tab  or  nab  Idefiancel 
SirJ  Bartngtan.  Epigram,  \v 

To  "hobnob  or  Jwb  and  nob  together. 
To  be  on  intimate  terms  of  good-fellow- 
ship, hold  close  and  friendly  conversa- 
tion with,  etc. ;  especially  to  drink 
together  as  cronies — probably  with  the 
meaning  of  **  give  and  take."  See 
above. 

M  Have  another  glass  I "  "With  yon  Hob  and  nob/'  re- 
tained the  sergeant,  "  The  top  of  mine  to  the  foot  of 
yours— the  foot  of  yours  to  the  top  of  mine— Bing  once, 
ring  twice— tfce  best  tone  on  tfce  Musical  Glasses  I  Your 
health."— IHckent  Great  Expectation*,  cb  v. 
Drink  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chance, 

White  we  keep  *  Itttte  breath  1 
Drink  to  heavy  Ignorance ! 
Hob  and-nob  with  brother  Death  1 

The  Vision  of  Sin. 


Hob's  Pound.  Difficulties,  great  em- 
barrassment. To  be  vn  Hob's  pound  is 
to  be  in  the  pound  of  a  hob  or  hoberd 
— %.e.  a  fool  or  ne'er-do-well — paying 
for  one's  folly. 

Hobson's  Choice.  This  or  none; 
"  take  it  or  leave  it."  Tobi'as  Hobson 
was  a  carrier  and  innkeeper  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  17th  century,  who 
erected  the  handsome  conduit  there, 
and  settled  "  seven  lays  "  of  pasture 
ground  towards  its  maintenance.  "  He 
kept  a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle, 
always  ready  and  fit  for  travelling; 
but  when  a  man  came  for  a  horse  he 
was  led  into  tbe  stable,  where  there 
was  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  fa™, 
to  take  the  horse  which  stood  nearest 
to  the  stable  door ;  so  that  every  cus- 
tomer was  alike  well  served,  according 
to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  ridden 
with  the  same  ]ustice."  (Spectator, 
No.  609.) 

Milton  wrote  two  quibbling  epi- 
taphs upon  this  eccentric  character. 

Hock.  So  called  from  Hockheim,  on 
tbe  Maine,  where  the  best  is  supposed 
to  be  made.  It  used  to  be  called  hoc- 
camore. 

Restored  the  fainting  bJgh  and  mighty 
With  brandy,  wine,  and  aqua-vita , 
Anrt  made  'em  stoutly  overcome 
With  Bacraek,  Hoocamore,  and  Hum. 

Jtefer .  Hvdtimu,  m%  Hi,  297. 

Hock  Cart.  The  last  cartload  of 
harvest;  probably  connected  with 
Jtockey.  See  HOOKEY  CAKE. 

Tbe  harvest  swains  and  wenches  bound, 
For  Joy,  to  see  the  hook  cart  crowned. 

Herri*    Hetperid*,  p  114. 

Hock-day  or  Hock  Tuesday.  The 
second  Tuesday  after  Easter  Bay,  long 
held  as  a  festival  in  England ;  it  was 


the  time  for  paying  church  dues,  and 
landlords  received  an  annual  tribute 
called  Hock-money,  for  allowing  their 
tenants  and  serfs  to  commemorate  it 
(see  Kenuworthi  ch.  xxxix).  Its  origin 
is  unknown  ;  but  the  old  idea  that  it 
commemorates  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  1002  does  not  seem  to  be 
tenable,  as  this  took  place  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Hoke  Monday  was  for  the  men  and  Hock  Tuesday  for 
the  women.  On  both  days  the  men  and  women  altern- 
ately, with  great  merryment,  obstructed  the  public  road 
with  ropes,  and  pulled  passengers  to  them,  from  whom 
they  exacted  money  to  be  laid  out  in  pious  uses.—J?nwuZ 
Antttptittot,  vol.  i,  p  187 

Hoek'ey.  A  game  in  which  each 
player  has  a  hooked  stick  or  bandy 
with  which  to  strike  the  ball.  Hockey 
is  simply  the  diminutive  of  Tiook. 

Hockey  Cake.  The  cake  given  out 
to  the  harvesters  when  the  hock  cart 
(Q.V.)  reached  home.  Hockey  is  the 
old  name  in  the  eastern  counties  for 
the  harvest-home  feast. 

Hockley-t'-the-Hole.  Public  gardens 
near  Olerkenwell  Green,  famous  in 
Restoration  times  for  bear-  and  bull- 
baiting,  dog-  and  cock-fights,  etc.,  and 
for  its  butchers.  Pope  called  Colley 
Cibber — 

This  mess,  tossed  tip  of  Hockley-hole  and  White's ; 
Where  dukes  and  butchers  oln  to  wreathe  my  crown, 
At  once  the  bear  and  fiddle  of  the  town. 

IHtnctad,  I, 222. 

Ho'cus  Po'cus.  The  words  formerly 
uttered  by  conjurers  when  performing 
a  trick ;  hence  the  trick  or  deception 
itself,  also  the  juggler  himself. 

O  Pope,  had  I  thy  satire's  darts 
To  gie  the  rascals  their  deserts, 
I'd  rip  their  rotten,  hollow  hearts 

An'  tell  aloud 

Their  Jlgglln,  hocus-pocus  arts 
To  cheat  the  crowd  1 

J3ums     To  the  Rev  J  M'MaA, 

The  phrase  dates  from  the  early 
17th  century,  and  is  the  opening  of  a 
ridiculous  string  of  mock  Latin  use'd 
by  some  well-known  performer  (Hocus 
yocus,  toutua  talonfas,  vade  celenta 
jt*&es)»  the  first  two  words  of  which 
may  have  been  intended  as*a  parody 
of  Hoc  est  corpus,  occurring  in  the 
Eoman  Communion  Service,  while  the 
whole  was  reeled  ofE  merely  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  audience. 

Our  word  JUMX  is  probably  a  con- 
traction of  Jiocus  pocus,  which  also  sup- 
plies the  verb  to  Jiocus,  to  cheat,  bam- 
boozle, tamper  with. 

Hodge.  A  familiar  and  slightly  con- 
temptuous name  for  a  farm  labourer 
or  peasant;  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Roger,  as  Hob  is  of  Robert  or  Robin. 

Barrin*  the  wet,  Hodge  'ud  ha*  been  eXharrowln.'  o' 
white  peasen  i*  the  outfield.— -Tennyton  Queen  Mary, 
IV,  ffl. 


H( 
dish 


A  medley,  a  mixed 
and  pieces  all  cooked  to- 
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Hoi  Polloi 


gether."    The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
hoick-pot  (<7.v.). 

Ho'der.  Balder's  twin  brother  ;  the 
God  of  Darkness  in  Srandtnarian 
mythology  ;  the  blind  god  who  killed 
Balder,  at  the  instigation  of  Loki,  with 
an  arrow  made  of  mistletoe.  Hoder 
typifies  night,  as  Balder  typifies  day. 

And  Balder*?  pile  of  the  glowing:  son. 

A  symbol  true  blazed  forth, , 
Bat  eoon  Its  splendour  staketh  down 

When  HSder  rales  the  earth. 

JFrtthioJ-Soffa  •  Solder's  Sab-Fife 

Hodmandod.    See  DODMAN. 

Hcenlr  or  Honlr.  One  of  the  minor 
gods  of  the  Scandinavian  pantheon. 
He  travelled  with  Odin  and  Loki,  and 
hi?  special  province  seems  to  have  been 
the  punishment  of  injustice. 

Hog*  Properly  a  male  swine,  cas- 
trated, and — as  it  is  raised  solely  for 
slaughter — killed  young.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  not  certain,  but  it  may 
originally  have  referred  to  age  more 
than  to  any  specific  animal.  Thus, 
boars  of  the  second  year,  sheep  be.- 
tween  the  time  of  their  being  weaned 
and  shorn,  colts,  and  bullocks  a  year 
old,  were  all  called  hogs  OP  hoggets, 
which  name  was  specially  applied  to 
a  sheep  after  its  first  shearing,  a 
"  hogget-fleece  "  being  the  first  shear- 
ing. A  boar  tliree  years  old  is  a  "  hog- 
steer." 

In  slang  use  a  hog  is  a  gluttonous, 
greedy,  or  unmannered  person,  and 
motorists  who,  caring  nothing  for  the 
rights  or  convenience  of  other  travel- 
lers; drive  in  a  selfish  and  reckless 
manner  wanting  the  whole  road  to 
themselves  are  called  road-hogs. 

Formerly,  any  small  silver  coin,  a 
shilling  or  sixpence,  or  (in  America)  a 
ten -cent  piece,  was  contemptuously 
styled  a  hog.  See  also  ISTHMUS  OF 
SUEZ. 

PHRASES. 

Hog  in  armour.  A  person  of  awk- 
ward manners  dressed  so  fine  that  he 
cannot  move  easily;  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  Hodge  in  armour/*  See 
HODGE. 

Hog-shearing.  Much  ado  about  no- 
thing. "  It's  great  cry  and  little  wool, 
as  the  Devil  said  when  he  sheared 
his  hogs."  See  CRY. 

To  go  the  whole  hog.  To  do  the  thing 
completely  and  thoroughly,  without 
compromise  or  reservation  ;  to  go  the 
whole  way.  Hence  the  expression 
whole-hogger,  one  who  will  see  the  thing 
through  to  the  bitter  end,  and  "  damn 
the  consequences."  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  great  agita- 
tion on  behalf  of  Protection  (1903,  et 
sqq.}  those  who  advocated  &  complete 
tariff  of  protective  duties  regardless  of 


possible  "  reciprocity  "  were  called  the 
whole-hoggers. 

To  drive  one's  hogs  to  market.  To 
snore  very  loudly. 

To  hear  as  a  hog  in  "harvest.  In  at 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other ;  hear 
without  paying  attention  Giles  Fir- 
minsays, "  If  you  call  hogs  out  of  the 
harvest  stubble,  they  will  just  lift  up 
their  heads  to  listen,  and  fall  to  then- 
shack  again."  (Real  Christian,  1670.) 

You  have  brought  your  Tiogs  to  a  fine 
market.  You  have  made  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish ;  said  in  derision  when 
one's  projects  turn  out  ill. 

Hogs-Norton.  A  village  in  Oxford- 
shire, now  called  Hook  Norton.  I 
think  you  were  born  at  JHogs-Norton. 
A  reproof  to  an  ill-mannered  person. 

I  think  them  wast  bean  at  Hoggs-Norton  where  piggs 
play  upon  the  organs.— HowM  Englitk,  Proverbs  (1660) 

Ho'gen  Mo'gen.  Holland  or  the 
Netherlands  ;  so  called  from  Hooge  en 
Mogende  (high  and  mighty),  the  Dutch 
style  of  addressing  the  States-General. 

Bat  I  have  sent  him  for  a  token 
To  your  low  country  Hogen-Mogen. 

JBuXer    Budifau,  HI,  1, 1440 

Hogmanay.  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
also  to  an  entertainment  or  present 
given  on  that  day.  It  isf rom  the  French, 
and  probably  represents  the  O.Fr. 
aiguillanneuf,  which  has  been  (some- 
what doubtfully)  explained  as  stand- 
ing for  au  guy  Van  neuf,  "  (good  luck) 
to  the  mistletoe  of  the  new  year." 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  parts  of 
Scotland  for  persons  to  go  from  door 
to  door  on  New  Year's  Eve  asking  in 
rude  rhymes  for  cakes  or  money  ;  and 
in  Galloway  the  chief  features  are 
"  taking  the  cream  off  the  water," 
wonderful  luck  being  attached  to  a 
draught  thereof ;  and  "  the  first  foot  " 
(q.v.)  or  giving  something  to  drink  to 
the  first  person  who  enters  the  house. 

Hogni.    See  HAGEN. 

Hogshead.  A  large  cask  containing 
approximately  52  f  gallons  ;  also,  the 
measure  of  this,  apart  from  the  cask. 
The  word  dates  from  the  14th  cen- 
tury and  is  composed  of  hog  and  Tiead, 
and  not  of  ox  and  hide,  or  of  any  of 
the  other  fancy  etymologies  that  have 
been  proposed.  The  reason  for  the 
name  is  obscure  ;  but  cp.  the  name  of 
a  Low  German  measure  for  'bees, 
bullenkop,  bull's  head. 

Hoi  Polloi  (Gr.  "the many ").  Tke 
common  herd,  the  masses,  the  major- 
ity- 


think;  they  »»*e 


If  by  the  people  yon  Tmdcrstand  tbe  mo&itudev  tbe 
JtaipdOot  'tis  no  matter  what  they  thlT       ' 
tfane*  to  tfce  right,  BonM*toes  fa*  the  !__,,   . 
meat  is  a  mere  lottery —Dry  £«n .-   JEHnqr  on 
Poeiy  (1698) 
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Hoity-toity 


Hole 


44 1  do  not  speak 
Mrs.  Western's  ma 


At  the  Universities  the  poll-men, 
i.e.  those  who  take  a  degree  without 
honours,  are  colloquially  known  agf  the 
hoi  polloi. 

Hoity-toity.  A  reduplicated  word 
(like  harum-scarum,  mingle-mangle, 
hugger-mugger,  etc.),  probably  formed 
from  the  obsolete  verb  font,  to  romp 
about  noisily.  It  is  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive, meaning  "  stuck  up,"  haughty, 
or  petulant;  as  a  noun,  meaning  a 
good  romp  or  frolic  ;  and  as  an  inter- 
jection expressing  disapproval  or  con- 
tempt of  one's  airs,  assumptions,  etc. 

your  account,  Mrs.  Honour  "  [said 

maid],  "for  you  are  a  civilized  young 

woman, ,  and  when  you  have  seen  a  little  more  of  the 
•world,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  walk  with  you  in 
St.  James's  Park."  "Hoity  toifcy!"  cries  Honour, 
'  Madam  ism  her  airs,  I  protest."— .FfeWfow  TomJone* 
Bk.  rfl,  ctu  vflt 

See  also  the  quotation  from  Selden 
given  under  CUSHION  DANCE,  where 
hoyte-cum-toyte  is  used  of  rowdy  be- 
haviour. 

Holborn.  This  London  name,  orig- 
inally that  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Fleet  stream,  is  not  a  corruption  of 
Old  Bourne,  as  Stow  asserts,  but  of 
Holeburne,  the  burne  or  stream  in  the 
hole  or  hollow.  It  is  spelt  Holeburne 
in  Domesday  Book,  i,  127a ;  and  in 
documents  connected  with  the  nun- 
nery of  St.  Mary,  Clerkenwell  (during 
the  reign  of  Eichard  II). 

To  ride  backwards  up  Holborn  Hill. 
To  go  to  be  hanged.  The  way  to 
Tyburn  from  Newgate  was  up  Hol- 
born Hill,  and  criminals  used  to  sit  or 
stand  with  their  backs  to  the  horse 
when  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution. 

I  shall  live  to  flee  yon  ride  np  Holborn  HilL— • Oongrew 
Low  for  Low, 

Hold.  Hold  hard  !  Stop  ;  go  easy  j 
keep  a  firm  hold,  seat,  or  footing,  as 
there  is  danger  else  of  being  over- 
thrown. A  caution  tgiven  when  a 
sudden  change  of  vis  inertia  is  about 
to  occur. 

Hold  off!  Keep  at  a  distance.  In 
FT.  Tenez-vous  a  distance  I 

Hold  ike  fort  I  Maintain  your  posi- 
tion at  all  costs.  Immortalized  as  a 
phrase  from  its  use  by  General  Sher- 
man, who  signalled  it  to  General  Corse 
from  the  top  of  Kenesaw  in  1864 
during  the  .American  Civil  War. 

To  cry  hold.  To  give  the  order  to 
stop  ;  in  the  old  tournaments,  when 
the  umpires  wished  to  stop  the  con- 
test they  cried  out  "  Hold  1  " 

Lay  onHacdoftV 

And  aamn'd  he  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  enough  1 " 
Shakespeare     Macbeth,  v,  8. 

To  told  the  candle  to  one,  a  candle  to 
the  devil.  See  CANDLE. 

To  hold  forth.  To  speak  in  public  ; 
fco  harangue  ;  to  declaim.  An  author 


holds  forth  certain  opinions  or  ideas  in 
his  book,  i.e.  exhibits  them  or  holds 
them  out  to  view.  A  speaker  does  the 
same  in  an  oratorical  display. 

To  hold  good.  To  be  valid,  or  applic- 
able. We  say  "  such  and  such  a  pro- 
verb is  very  true,  but  it  does  not  hold 
good  in  every  case,"  i.e.  it  does  not 
always  apply. 

To  hold  in.  To  restrain.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  horses  reined  up  tightly. 

To  hold  in  esteem.  To  regard  with 
esteem. 

To  hold  on  one's  way.  To  proceed 
steadily ;  to  go  on  without  taking 
notice  of  interruptions  or  being  de- 
layed. 

To  hold  one  guilty.  To  adjudge  or 
regard  as  guilty.  The  FT.  tenir. 

To  hold  one  in  hand  or  in  play.  To 
divert  one's  attention,  or  amuse  in 
order  to  get  some  advantage. 

To  hold  one's  own.  To  maintain 
one's  own  opinion,  position,  way,  etc. 
Maintain  means  to  hold  with  the  hand 
(Lat.  manus  teneo) 

To  hold  one's  tongue.  To  keep 
silence.  In  Coverdale's  Bible  (1535), 
where  the  Authorized  Version  has 
"  But  Jesus  held  his  peace  "  ( Matt. 
xxvi,  63)  the  reading  is  "  Jesus  helde 
his  tonge." 

To  hold  out  To  endure,  persist ; 
not  to  succumb. 

To  hold  over.  To  keep  back,  retain 
in  reserve,  defer. 

To  hold  up.  To  stop,  as  a  highway- 
man does,  with  the  object  of  robbing. 
In  the  good  old  times  coaches  were 
"  held  up  "  ;  nowadays  a  few  armed 
desperadoes  can  "  hold  up  "  a  railway 
train. 

To  Tiold  water.  To  bear  close  in- 
spection ;  to  endure  a  trial ;  generally 
used  negatively,  as  "  That  statement 
of  yours  won't  hold  water,"  i  e.  it  will 
prove  false  as  soon  as  it  is  examined. 
A  vessel  that  will  hold  water  is  safe 
and  sound. 

Holdfast.  A  means  by  which  some- 
thing is  clamped  to  another  ;  a  sup- 
port. 

Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a 
better.  See  BRAG. 

Hole.  A  better  'ole.  Any  situation 
that  is  preferable  to  that  occupied  at 
present.  The  phrase  came  into  being 
during  the  Great  War,  and  the  allusion 
is  to  an  incident — pictured  by  Captain 
Bairnsfather — in  which  a  soldier 
"  taking  cover  "  in  a  shell-hole  objects 
to  leaving  it  until  a  "  better  'ole  "  is 
provided. 

In  a  hole.  In  an  awkward  predica- 
ment ;  in  a  difficulty  or  a  position 
from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  extricate 
oneself. 
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Holger  Danske 


Holy  Ghost 


It  is  a  hole  and  corner  business 
There's  something  "  fishy  "  about  it — 
it's  underhand,  secret  for  a  bad  or 
shady  purpose 

To  make  a  hole  in  anything.  To  con- 
sume a  considerable  portion  of  it — as, 
"  A  week-end  at  Brighton  makes  a 
hole  in  a  five-pound  note." 

To  pick  holes  in.  To  find  fault  with  , 
properly,  to  cause  some  depreciation 
and  then  complain  of  it.  The  older 
phrase  was  to  pick  a  hole  in  one's 
coat 

And  bhall  such  mob  as  them,  not  worth  a  groat, 
Dare  pick  a  hole  In  such  a  great  man's  coat  ? 

Peter  Pindar    Sprite  to  John  NicJuto 
Hear  Land  o'  cakes  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's 
If  there's  a  hole  In  a'  your  coats 

I  rede  you  tent  it , 
A  chlel's  amang  yon  taking  notes, 
And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it. 

Bum    On  11*  late  Capt  Groie. 

Holger  Danske.  The  national  hero 
of  Denmark.  See  OGIEB  THE  DANE. 

Holiday.  Give  the  boys  a  holiday. 
This  custom  of  marking  some  speci- 
ally noteworthy  event  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  it  is  said  that  Anaxag'oras, 
on  his  death-bed,  being  asked  what 
honour  should  be  conferred  upon  him, 
replied,  "  Give  the  boys  a  holiday." 

Holiday  speeches.  Fine  or  well 
turned  speeches  or  phrases  ;  compli- 
mentary speeches.  We  have  also 
"holiday  manners,"  "  holiday  clothes," 
meaning  the  best  we  have. 

Aye,  aye,  sir  I  know  your  wonhip  loves  no  holiday 
speeches —Scott  SedyaunOet,  ch  iiL 

He  questioned  me. 

SMketpeare    UBenry27,l,S 

Holland.  The  country  gets  its  name 
from  the  well  wooded  (holt,  wood)  land 
around  Dordrecht,  to  which  it  was 
originally  applied  i  the  district  in 
South  Lincolnshire  is  called  "  Hol- 
land "  from  holl  (adj.),  lying  in  a 
hollow,  i.e.  low-lying  land. 

Holland,  the  cloth,  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  originally  manufactured 
in,  and  imported  from,  Holland  ;  its 
full  name  was  holland  cloth.  Hollands, 
or  properly  Hollands  gin,  is  the  Dut. 
Hollandsch  genever. 

Hollow.  I  beat  him  hollow.  Com- 
pletely, thoroughly.  Hollow  is,  per- 
haps, here  a  corruption  of  wholly. 

Holly.  The  custom  of  decking  the 
interiors  of  churches  and  houses  with 
holly  at  Christmas-time  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  probably  employed 
by  the  early  Christians  at  Borne  in 
imitation  of  its  use  by  the  Romans  in 
the  great  festival  of  the  Saturnalia, 
which  occurred  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year. 

Hollyhock  is  the  A.S.  Tiohhoc,  the 
holy  mallow,  i.e.  the  marsh-mallow.  It 


is  a  mistake  to  derive  the  second  syl- 
lable from  oak. 

Holy  Alliance.  A  league  formed  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  1815 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Europe  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  "  by  the  principles 
of  Christian  charity  "—meaning  that 
every  endeavour  would  be  made  to 
stabilize  the  existing  dynasties  and  to 
resist  all  change.  It  lasted  until  1830, 
and  was  joined  by  all  the  European 
sovereigns  except  those  of  England  and 
Turkey,  and  the  Pope. 

Holy  City.  That  city  which  the  re- 
ligious consider  most  especially  con- 
nected with  their  religious  faith,  thus : 

AU'ahabad'  is  the  Holy  City  of  the  Mohammedans  at 
India. 

Benafre*  of  the  Hindus 

Cuzco  of  the  ancient  Incas. 

J*«  of  the  Western  Arabs 

JenwOem  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

Zofrjww,  near  Tunis  It  contains  the  Okbar  Mosque 
in  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet's  barber 

Mtcca  and  JtfoK'na  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Moscow  and  Kief  of  the  Russians,  the  latter  being  the 
cradle  of  Christianity  In  Russia.  ^^ 

Holy  Coat.    See  TROVES. 

Holy  Cross  (or  Holy  Rood)  Day. 

September  14th,  the  day  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  called 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  "  Rood-mass- 
day,"  and  kept  in  honour  of  the  expo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  the  true  Cross  m 
the  basilica  erected  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  Empress  Helene,  c.  326.  Another 
event  connected  with  it  is  the  re* 
covery  of  the  piece  of  the  Cross,  which 
had  been  stolen  from  Jerusalem  in  614 
by  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  by 
Herachus  in  629. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  Jews  in 
Rome  used  to  be  compelled  to  go  to 
church,  and  listen  to  a  sermon — a 
custom  done  away  with  about  1840  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  See  Browning's 
Holy  Cross  Day  in  Dramatic  Romances 
(1855). 

Holy  Family.  The  infant  Saviour 
and  his  attendants,  as  Joseph,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary, 
and  John  the  Baptist.  AH  the  five 
figures  are  not  always  introduced  in 
pictures  of  the  "  Holy  Family." 

Holy  Ghost,  The.  The  third  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  Spirit ;  re- 
presented in  art  as  a  dove. 

The  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
are-  (I)  counsel,  (2)  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  (3)  fortitude,  (4)  piety,  (5)  under- 
standing, (6)  wisdom,  and  (7)  know- 
ledge. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  A 
French  order  of  knighthood  (Ordre  dfo 
Saint-Espnt),  instituted  by  Henri  III 
in  1578  to  replace  the  Order  of  Bt- 
Michael.  It  was  limited  to  100  knights, 
and  has  not  been  revived  since  the 
revolution  of  1830. 
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Holy  Isle 


Holy  Water 


The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
See  FILIOQUE. 

The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
Befusal  to  believe  in  the  witness  and 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  His 
Godhead.  As  the  Son  reveals  the 
Father  to  mankind  so  the  Holy  Ghost 
reveals  the  grace  and  meritorious 
atonement  and  promises  of  Christ  to 
the  heart  of  the  believer.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  Comforter  who,  "  when 
he  is  come  .  .  .  will  reprove  the  W9rld 
of  sin  ...  because  they  believe  not  on 
Me  "  (John  xvi,  7-9). 

Holy  Iste.  Lindisfarne,  in  the  North 
Sea,  about  eight  miles  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  It  was  once  the  see  of 
the  famous  St.  Cuthbert,  but  is  now 
in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  cathedral  are  still  visible. 

Ireland  was  called  the  Holy  Island 
on  account  of  its  numerous  saints 

Guernsey  was  so  called  in  the  10th 
century  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  monks  residing  there. 

Holy  Land,  The. 

(1)  Christians    caH    Palestine    the 
Holy  I/and,  because  it  was  the  site  of 
Christ's  birth,  ministry,  and  death. 

(2)  Mohammedans  call   JRfecca  the 
Holy  Land,    because   Mahomet    was 
born  there. 

(3)  The     Chinese     Buddhists     call 
India  the  Holy  Land,  because  it  was 
the  native  land  of  Sakya-muni,  the 
Buddha  (#.v.). 

(4)  The  Greek  considered  Elis  as 
Holy  Land,  from  the  temple  of  Olym- 
pian Zeus  and  the  sacred  festival  held 
there  every  four  years. 

Holy  League,  The.  A  combination 
formed  by  Pope  Julius  II  in  1511  with 
Venice,  Maximilian  of  Germany,  Ferdi- 
nand III  of  Spain,  and  various  Italian 
princes,  to  ctrive  the  French  out  of 

Other  leagues  have  been  called  by 
the  same  name,  particularly  that 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Henri  III  of 
France  (1576),  under  the  auspices  of 
Henri  de  Guise,  "  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  reformers,"  t.e. 
for  annihilating  the  Huguenots. 

Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  The.  Elizabeth 
Barton,  who  incited  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics to  resist  the  Reformation,  and 
imagined  that  she  acted  under  direct 
inspiration.  Having  denounced  the 
doom  and  speedy  death  of  Henry  VIII 
for  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
she  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1 534. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Abbot,  xiii)  calls  her 
"  The  Nun  of  Kent." 

Holy  Office,  The.    See  INQUISITION. 


Holy  of  Holies.  The  innermost 
apartment  of  the  Jewish  temple,  in 
which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
kept,  and  into  which  only  the  high 
priest  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that 
but  once  a  year — the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. Hence,  a  private  apartment,  a 
sanctum  sanctorum  (g.v.). 

Holy  Orders.    See  ORDERS. 

Holy  Places.  Places  in  which  the 
chief  events  of  our  Saviour's  life  oc- 
curred, such  as  the  sepulchre,  Geth- 
semane,  the  supper-room,  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  the  tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  so  on. 

In  1852  a  dispute  between  Greek  and  Latin 

religions  as  to  the  custody  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem, 
followed  by  the  diplomatic  rivalries  of  their  respective 
patrons,  Bussia  and  France,  produced  a  crisis  — Morley 
Life  of  Gladstone,  Bk.  iv,  en.  iiL 

Holy   Roman   Empire,    The.     The 

name  given  to  the  often  very  nebulous 
confederation  of  Central  European 
States  that  subsisted,  either  in  fact  or 
in  theory,  from  800  A.D  ,  when  Char- 
lemagne was  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
West,  until  the  abdication  of  Francis 
II  (Francis  I  of  Austria)  in  1806  It 
was  first  called  *'  Holy "  by  Bar- 
barossa,  in  allusion  both  to  its  reputed 
divine  appointment,  and  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  Empire  and  Church ; 
it  comprised  the  German-speaking  « 
peoples  of  Central  Europe,  and  was 
ruled  by  an  elected  Emperor,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Boman  Emperors. 

The  name  has  been  sometimes 
brought  forward  as  an  excellent  in- 
stance of  contradiction  in  terms,  the 
confederation  not  properly  being  en- 
titled to  either  of  the  three  epithets — 
"  Holy,"  "  Boman,"  or  "  Empire." 

Holy  Rood  Day.  See  HOLT  CROSS 
BAY. 

Holy  Thursday.  Ascension  Day 
(f*t?.)i  i.e.  the  Thursday  but  one  before 
Whitsun,  is  what  is  generally  meant  by 
this  among  Anglicans  ;  but  by  Boman 
Catholics  and  others  Maundy  Thurs- 
day (g.v.),  ^.e.  the  Thursday  before 
Good  Friday,  is  sometimes  called 
"  Holy  Thursday."  See  also  IN  COSNA 
DOMINI. 

Holy  Saturday.    See  HOLY  WEEK. 

Holy  War.  A  war  in  -which  religions 
fanaticism  plays,  or  purports  to  play, 
a  considerable  part.  The  Crusades, 
the  Thirty  Years  War,  the  wars 
against  the  Albigenses,  etc.,  were  so 
called. 

Holy  Water.  Water  blessed  by  a 
pnest  or  bishop  for  holy  uses,  and  used 
to  sprinkle  over  the  people  before  High 
Mass,  etc. 
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Holy  Week 


Homei 


As  the  devil  loves  holy  icater.  Not  at  all. 

Holy  water  sprinkler.  A  military 
club  of  mediaeval  times,  set  with 
spikes.  So  called  facetiously  because 
it  makes  the  blood  to  flow  as  water 
sprinkled  by  an  aspergillum. 

Holy  Week.  Passion  Week  (q.v.), 
the  last  week  in  Lent.  It  begins  on 
Palm  Sunday;  the  fourth  day  is 
called  "  Spy  Wednesday  "  ;  the  fifth 
is  "Maundy  Thursday";  the  sixth 
5s  "  Good  Friday  "  ;  and  the  last 
"Holy  Saturday"  or  the  "Great 
Sabbath." 

Holy  Week  has  been  called  Hebdomad*.  Jftita  (Silent 
Week)  ,  HAdoma&a  InoffLeiosa.  (Vacant  Week)  ,  Eebdo- 
mada  PmitetUialU  ,  Htbdomada  Indulgentics  ;  EeMomada 
Luctuota  ,  Hebdomada  Nigra  ,  and  StMomada  Ultima. 

Holy  Writ.     The  Bible. 

Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  Jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

•  OiheOo,  ill,  3. 


Holywell  Street.  An  old  London 
street  that  used  to  run  parallel  with 
the  Strand,  from  St.  Dunstan's 
Church  to  St.  Clement  Danes,  and 
was  thrown  into  the  Strand  itself  by 
the  improvements  that  took  place  in 
that  quarter  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  Kingsway  and  Aldwych. 
It  was  commonly  known  as  "  Book- 
sellers' Bow,"  from  the  large  number 
of  second-hand  booksellers  who  had 
their  shops  there.  (This  name  has 
since  been  transferred  to  Charing  Cross 
Road,  to  which  many  of  the  book- 
sellers migrated.) 

Fitzstephens,  in  his  description  of 
London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
speaks  of  **  the  excellent  springs  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  city,"  whose 
waters  are  most  sweet,  salubrious,  and 
clear,  and  whose  runnels  murmur  over 
the  shining  stones.  Among  these  are 
Holywell,  ClerkenweU,  and  St.  Cle- 
ment's well. 

Home.  At  home.  At  one's  own 
house  and  prepared  to  receive  visitors. 
An  at  home  is  a  more  or  less  informal  re- 
ception for  which  arrangements  have 
been  made.  To  be  at  home  to  somebody 
is  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  receive 
him  ;  to  be  at  home  wth  a  subject  is  to 
be  familiar  with  it,  quite  conversant 
with  it. 

Home,  sweet  "home.  This  popular 
English  song  first  appears  in  the  opera 
Clan,  the  Mwid  of  Milan  (Co  vent 
Garden,  1833).  The  words  are  by 
John  Howard  Payne  (an  American), 
and  the  music,  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
who  professed  to  have  founded  it  on 
6t  Sicilian  air. 

Not  at  home*  A  familiar  locution 
for  "  not  prepared  to  receive  visitors  " 
—  or  the  one  who  is  applying  for  ad- 


mission ;  it  does  not  necessarily  meai 
"  away  from  home." 

An  old  story,  sometimes  attributed  to  Swift,  I*  tha 
once  when  Sciplo  Nasica  called  on  the  poet  Enniuu,  th 
servant  said,  "  Enniua  is  not  at  home,"  but  Nasica  coul 
see  him  plainly  in  the  house.  A  few  days  later  Bnntu 
returned  the  visit,  and  Naalc*  called  out,  "  Not  at  home  ' 
Ennius  instantly  recognized  the  voice,  and  remonstrated 
"  You  are  a  nice  fellow  "  (said  Nasica} ,  "  why,  I  believe 
your  slave,  and  you  won't  believe  me  " 

One's  lonq  home.     The  grave. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  abou 
the  streets  — Jfcefc*  ril,  5 

To  come  home  to  one.  To  reach  one'< 
heart ;  to  become  thoroughly  under 
stood  or  realized 

I  doe  now  publish  my  Essayes .  which,  of  all  my  othe 
workes,  have  been  most  Currant  For  that,  as  it  seema 
they  come  home,  to  Mens  Business*  and  Bosomes- 
Bacon  JBpttOe  Vtdtealorie  to  the"  Ettayts  "  (1625) 

To  make  oneself  at  home.  To  disp  ens* 
with  ceremony  in  another  person** 
house,  to  act  as  though  one  were  al 
home. 

Who  goes  home  ?  When  the  House 
of  Commons  breaks  up  at  night  th< 
door-keeper  asks  this  question  of  th< 
members.  In  bygone  days  all  mem 
bers  going  in  the  direction  of  th< 
Speaker's  residence  went  in  a  body  ix 
see  him  safe  home.  The  question  is  stil 
asked,  but  is  a  mere  relic  of  antiquity 

Homer.  The  name  given  to  the 
entirely  unknown  poet — or  group  o 
poets  perhaps — to  whom  is  assignee 
the  authorship  of  the  Iliad  (q.v.)  anc 
the  Odyssey  (Q.V.},  the  greatest  monu 
ments  of  ancient  or  modern  epi< 
poetry.  It  is  much  doubted  whethe] 
any  such  person  ever  existed,  but  th< 
name  (which  means  "  one  who  pufo 
together  ")  rests  on  very  ancient  tradi 
tion,  and  the  date  at  which  the  poem) 
are  thought  to  have  received  thei 
final  shape  is  conjecturally  put  at  any 
where  between  the  12th  and  the  9tl 
century  B  C. 

No  doubt  was  ever  entertained  by  the  ancients  re 
specting  the  personality  of  Homer  Pindar.  Aristotfc 
Plato,  and  others,  all  assumed  this  fact ,  nor  did  the 
even,  doubt  that  the  Iliad,  and  Odyssey  were  the  work  c 
onemind  — R.  W  Browne  Hittorical  Ohutteal  Ltteratvrt 
Ek.i,  ch.iv 

Homer's  birthplace  is  quite  un 
known.  The  old  rhyme,  founded  on  ai 
epigram  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius 
says  : — 

Seven  cities  warred  for  Homer  being  dead; 
Who  living  had  no  roof  to  shroud  his  head. 
Heyvood    Hierarchi*  of  U*  £l6tt«d  AnfftU  (M8S& 

the '  M  seven  cities  "  being  Smyrj&a 
Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios 
Argos,  and  Athens.  See  Sdo'a 

Among  the  many  names  and  epj 
tfcets  that  have  been  bestowed  <m  Mil 
are  Melesigenes  (g.f.)  ,  the  Wfcrt  a 
Chios  (see  CHIOS)  ;  the  Blind  Old  Man 
and  Meeonldes  (q~v.).  He  is  spoke* 
of  as  Mceonius  senex,  and  his  poems  a* 
MtBon&ce  charfce  or  Mce&nia 

Milton  has  been  cailed  ihe 
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Homer,  Ossian  tJie  Gaehc  Homer,  Plato 
the  Homer  of  philosophers;  Byron 
called  Fielding  the  prose  Homer  of 
human  nature ;  and  Dry  den  (Essay 
on  Dramatic  Poesy)  says  . — 

Shakespeare  -was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic 
poets,  Jonaon  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate 
writing  ,  I  admire  him  but  I  love  Shakespeare. 

The  Casket  Corner.  An  edition  cor- 
rected by  Aristotle,  which  Alexander 
the  Great  always  carried  about  with  , 
him,  and  laid  under  his  pillow  at  night 
with  his  sword.  After  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  a  golden  casket  richly  studded 
with  gems  was  found  in  the  tent  of 
Darius  ;  and  Alexander  being  asked  to 
what  purpose  it  should  be  assigned, 
replied,  "  There  is  but  one  thing  in 
the  world  worthy  of  so  costly  a 
depository,'*  saying  which  he  placed 
therein  his  edition  of  Homer. 

Homer  a  cure  for  the  af/ue.  See  AGUE. 

Homer  sometimes  nods.  Even  the 
best  of  us  is  liable  to  make  mistakes. 
The  line  is  from  Horace's  De  Arte 
Poetica  (359)  :— 

Qoandoque  bonus  dormltat  Homerus  I 
Verom  opexi  krago  fas  es  obrepere  sotanum 
(Sometimes  good  Homer  Mmsell  even  nods ,  but  in  80 

kmg  a  work  it  is  allowable  if  there  should  be  a  drowsy 

Interval  or  so ) 

Homceop'athy  (Gr.  homoios  pathos , 
like  disease).  The  plan  of  curing  a 
disease  by  minute  doses  of  a  medicine 
which  would  in  healthy  persons  pro- 
duce the  disease.  The  principle  of 
vaccination  is  a  sort  of  homoeopathy, 
producing  in  a  healthy  person  a  miti 
gated  form  of  the  disease  guarded 
against.  The  theory  was  first  formu- 
lated and  practised  by  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann  (1755-1843)*  a  German  physi- 
cian. 

Tttt,  man  t  one  fire  bums  oat  another's  bunting ' 
One  p&ia  te  lessened  by  another's  anguish  .  .  . 
Take  then  some  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  wfll  die.     > 

Shaketptare  :  Borneo  and  Jvlte,  I,  2 

Honey.  An  expression  of  endear- 
ment (with  allusion  to  sweetness), 
formerly  common  in  England,  but  now 
more  usually  connected  with  the 
American  negro. 

"Efitn  thinkeUi  vexn&y  thai  he  xoay  see 
No€*8  flood  come  wolwing  aft  the  see 
To  dreachen  ABsoan,  his  hony  dere 
tr.'MMer'tl 


s  Tale,  420. 

Honeydew.  A  sweet  substance 
found  on  the  leaves  of  lime-trees  and 
some  other  plants.  Bees  and  ants  are 
fond  of  it.  It  is  probably  the  excre- 
tion of  the  aphis,  and  gets  its  popular 
ijame  from  its  great  sweetness  coupled 
with  its  dew-like  appearance. 

Borne  framed  faire  tookes,  glancing  like  evening  lights, 
Othws  sweet  words,  xiropptng  Kke  hosny  dew 

Spenter    fame  gueote,  H,  v,  33. 

Honeymoon,  The  month  when  all 
is  sweetness,  the  first  after  marriage, 
especially  that  part  of  it  spent  away 
from  home.  The  name  originally  did 


not  include  the  idea  of  "  month  "  at 
all,  but  had  reference  to  the  ever- 
changing  character  of  the  moon. 

Of  all  the  lunar  things  that  change 
The  one  that  shows  most  fickle  and  strange, 
And  takes  the  most  eccentric  range, 
Is  the  moon. — so  called — of  honey  I 
Thos  Hood    Mias  Etimansegg  (Her  Honeymoon} 

Honeysuckle.    See   MISNOMERS. 

Hong  Merchants.  Those  Chinese 
merchants  who,  under  licence  from 
the  government  of  China,  held  the 
monopoly  of  trade  with  Europeans  till 
1842,  when  the  restriction  was 
abolished  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking. 
The  Chinese  applied  the  word  hong  to 
the  foreign  factories  situated  at  Can- 
ton. 

Hon'i.  Horn  soit  qui  mal  yjpense. 
The  translation  of  this  old  French 
motto  of  the  Crown  of  England  and  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter 
(see  GARTER)  as  usually  given  is  "  Evil 
be  [to  him]  who  thinks  evil  of  this," 
the  reference  being  to  the  old  tradition 
that  Edward  III  at  a  court  ball  picked 
up  the  blue  garter  of  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  which  had  acci- 
dentally fallen  off,  and  bound  it  round 
his  own  knee,  using  these  words,  and 
adding,  "  I  will  bring  it  about  that 
the  proudest  noble  in  the  realm  shall 
think  it  an  honour  to  wear  this  band." 
The  incident,  so  the  story  goes,  deter- 
mined him  to  abandon  his  plan  of 
forming  an  order  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  he  formed  instead  the  order  of  the 
Garter. 

Another  account,  however,  says 
that  it  was  Edward's  own  Queen  who 
dropped  her  garter,  that  it  was  adop- 
ted by  the  soldiers  going  to  the  war 
in  France  as  the  badge,  and  that  the 
"  it  "  (y}  of  the  motto  referred,  not  to 
the  garter  itself,  but  to  the  military 
expedition  that  it  symbolized — "  Ac- 
cursed be  he  who  thinks  iH  of  it." 

Honorific abUltudinitatibus.  A  made 
up  word  on  the  Lat.  hononficabihtudo, 
honourableness,  which  frequently 
occurs  in  Elizabethan  plays  as  an  in- 
stance of  sesquipedalian  pomposity, 
etc 

Thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as  uonorlfica-bilitudin.- 
ttatibus.— -SJuOtetfeare  Love' 9  labour's  Lost,  r,  1 

Physitions  deafen  our  ears  'with  the  honoriftoabUitu.- 
dinttattbus  of  their  heavenly  Panaehcea,  their  uoveratgne 
Guiacum.— Jfaihe't  "  Lenten.  Sluffe  "  (1599) 

See'IjQ&Q  WORDS. 

Honour.  In  feudal  law,  a  superior 
seigniory,  on  wjiich  other  lordships  or 
manors  depended  by  the  performance 
of  customary  services.  At  bridge, 
whist,  etc.,  the  honours  are  the  four 
highest  trump  cards — ace,  king,  queen, 
and  knave. 

An  affair  of  honour.  A  dispute  to 
be  settled  by  a  duel.  Duels  were 
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generally  provoked  by  offences  against 
the  arbitrary  rules  of  etiquette,  cour- 
tesy, or  feeling,  called  the  laws  "  of 
honour  "  ;  and,  as  these  offences  were 
not  recognizable  in  the  law  courts,  they 
were  settled  by  private  combat. 

Crushed  by  his  honours.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  legend  of  the  Roman 
damsel,  Tarpeia,  who  agreed  to  open 
the  gates  of  Rome  to  King  Ta'tius, 
provided  his  soldiers  would  give  her 
the  ornaments  which  they  wore  on 
their  arms.  As  they  entered  they  threw 
then?  shields  on  her  and  crushed  her, 
saying  as  they  did  so,  "  These  are  the 
ornaments  worn  by  Sabines  on  their 
arms." 

Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator,  was 
crushed  to  death  in  the  theatre  of 
jjfigi'na,  by  the  number  of  caps  and 
cloaks  showered  on  him  by  the  audi- 
ence, as  a  mark  of  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  merits.  A  similar  story  is 
told  of  the  mad  Emperor,  Elagabalus 
(q.v.)9  who  smothered  the  leading 
citizens  of  Rome  with  roses. 

Debts  of  honour.  Debts  contracted 
by  betting  or  gambling,  so  called 
because  these  debts  cannot  be  en- 
forced as  such  by  law. 

Honours  of  war.  The  privilege  al- 
lowed to  an  enemy,  on  capitulation, 
of  being  permitted  to  retain  their 
offensive  arms.  This  is  the  highest 
honour  a  victor  can  pay  a  vanquished 
foe.  Sometimes  the  troops  so  treated 
are  allowed  to  march  with  all  their 
arms,  drums  beating,  and  colours 
flying. 

Laws  of  honour.  Certain  arbitrary 
rules  which  the  fashionable  world 
tacitly  admits ;  they  wholly  regard 
deportment,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  moral  offences.  Breaches  of  this 
code  are  punished  by  expulsion  or 
suspension  from  society,  "  sending  to 
Coventry  "  (g.y.). 

Legion  of  Honour.     See  LEGION. 

Point  of  honour.  An  obligation 
which  is  binding  because  its  violation 
would  offend  some  conscientious 
scruple  or  notion  of  self-respect. 

Word  of  honour.  A  gage  which  can- 
not be  violated  without  placing  the 
breaker  of  it  beyond  the  pale  of  re- 
spectability and  good  society. 

Honourable.  See  RIGHT  HONOUR- 
ABLE. 

Hood.  *Tis  not  the  hood  (or  cowl) 
that  makes  the  morifc  (I/at.  Cucul'lus 
non  facit  mon'achum).  We  must  not 
be  deceived  by  appearances,  or  take 
for  granted  that  things  and  persons 
are  what  they  seem  to  be. 

Signior  Ltudo,  did  not  yon  say  you  knew  that  ffriar 
Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Lucto  CveuQut  nan  faett  monacftvm  honest  in 
nothing,  but  in  his  dothea ,  and  one  that  hath  spoke 


most  villainous   speeches  of  tte  duke — Shakespeare 
Measure  for  Measure,  v,  L, 

They  should  be  good  men ;  their  affairs  are  righteous 

But  all  hoods  make  not  monks 

ShaJketpeare     Henry  Vlll,  ill.  1 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  these  lines  from  St. 
Anselm's  Carmen  de  Contemptu  Mundi 
(llth  cent.)  :— 

Non  tonsura  facit  monachran  non  horrid*  vestis ; 
Sed  virtus  «.r>frnit  perpetuusque  rigor. 

The  following  are  the  chief  academic 
hoods  forming  part  of  the  official  robes 
of  the  holders  of  various  degrees  at 
the  Universities  : — 

Black  silk  without  lining : — B.D. 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  Dublin. 

Black  stuff,  with  broad  white  fur 
trimming  : — B.A.  or  LL.B.  Cambridge. 

Black  corded  silk,  with  narrow 
white  fur  trimming  : — B.A.  Oxford. 

Black  silk  : — With  white  silk  lining, 
M.A.  Cambridge  ;  with  dark  red  silk 
lining,  M.A.  Oxford ;  with  dark  blue 
silk  lining,  Dublin  ;  with  russet-brown 
lining,  M.A.  London. 

Blue  silk,  with  white  fur  trimming, 
B.C.L.  Oxford. 

Brown  (silk  or  stuff),  edged  with 
russet-brown,  B.A.  London. 

Scarlet  cloth  : — Lined  with  crimson 
silk,  D.C.L.  Oxford  ;  with  pink  silk, 
D.C.L.  Dublin ;  D.D.  Cambridge ; 
with  black  silk,  D.D.  Oxford  ;  lined 
with  light  cherry-coloured  silk,  LL.D. 
Cambridge. 

Scarlet  cashmere  hood  : — Lined  with 
silk,  D.D.  Dublin;  with  white  silk, 
D.C.L.  Durham. 

Violet  hoods  are  St.  Andrew's. 

The  higher  the  degree  the  longer 
the  hood ;  a  bachelor's  hood  only 
reaches  to  the  knees,  but  a  doctor's 
to  the  heels. 

Hood,  Robin.    See  ROBIN  HOOD. 

Hoodlum  (American  slang).  A  rough 
hooligan.  The  word  was  originally 
confined  to  the  particular  variety 
native  to  San  Francisco. 

Hoodman  Blind.  Now  called  "Blind- 
man's  Buff." 

What  devil  *as't 
That  thus  hath  cozened  70x1  at  hoodman  blind  ? 

Shakespeare    Samlet,  iH,  4. 

Hook.  Above  your  hook.  Beyond 
your  comprehension ;  beyond  your 
mark.  The  allusion  is  perhaps  to  hat- 
pegs  placed  in  rows,  title  higher  rows 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  small 
statures. 

By  hooTc  or  crook.  Either  rightfully 
or  wrongfully;  somehow;  one  way 
or  another. 

There  is  more  than  one  attempted 
explanation  of  the  phrase;  but  it  is 
most  likely  that  it  has  reference  to 
some  of  the  tools  earned  by  thieves, 
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such  as  the  vagabonds  who  stole 
clothes  hanging  on  the  line,  small 
objects  from  open  windows,  etc.,  by 
means  of  a  hook  or  a  crook.  The 
following  quotation  from  Spenser 
would  seem  to  point  to  some  such 
origin  : — 

Thereafter  all  thai  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke, 
The  spoil  of  peoples  evfll  gotten  good, 
The  which  her  sire  had  scrap'*  by  hooke  and  crooke. 
Faerie  Qiumff,  V,  il,  27. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recorded 
that  formerly  the  poor  of  a  manor 
were  allowed  to  go  into  the  forests 
with  a  hook  and  crook  to  get  wood. 
What  they  could  not  reach  they  might 
pull  down  with  then?  crook. 

Dymnure  Wood  was  ever  open  and  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bodmln      .  .  to  bear  away  upon 
their  backs  a  burden  of  lop,  crop,  hook,  crook,  and  bag 
wood  —Bodmin  Remitter  (1525) 

The  French  equivalent  is  De  brtc  et 
de  broc. 

He  is  off  the  "hooks.  Done  for,  laid 
on  the  shelf,  superseded,  dead.  The 
bent  pieces  of  iron  on  which  the  hinges 
of  a  gate  rest  and  turn  are  called  hooks  ; 
if  a  gate  is  o2  the  hooks  it  is  in  a  bad 
way,  and  cannot  readily  be  opened 
and  shut. 

Hook  ti  /  Take  yowr  hook  /  Sling 
your  hook!  Be  off  I  Be  off  about  your 
business ! 

On  one's  own  hook.  On  one's  own 
responsibility  or  account.  An  angler's 
phrase. 

With  a  Jtoak  ai  the  end.  "  My  assent 
is  given  with  a  hook  at  the  end  " 
means  that  it  is  given  with  a  very  de- 
cided "  mental  reservation."  In  some 
parts  it  is  still  the  custom  for  a  witness 
when  he  swears  falsely  to  crook  his 
finger  into  a  sort  of  hook,  and  this  is 
supposed  sufficient  to  annul  the  per- 
jury. It  is  a  crooked  oath,  an  oath 
*'  with  a  hook  at  the  end."  Cp.  OVER 
THB  LEFT,  under  LEFT, 

Hookey  Walker    See  WALKER. 

Hooligan*  A  violent  young  rough. 
The  term  originated  in  the  last  years 
of  the  19th  century  from  the  name  of 
one  of  this  class.  From  it  is  derived 
the  substantive  hooliganism. 

The  original  Hool&tm  were  a  spirited  Irish  family  of 
e  whose  proceedings  enlivened  the  drab  monot- 


soy  of  life  in  Soathwarfc  towards  the  end  of  the  19th 
oeatary  The  word  is  yoanger  than  the  Australian 
bvrttferOf  doabtfnl  origin,  but  older  thia  Pr  apache  — 
BtoM*  JTM&ey  Bomane*  of  Word*  a  9 12) 

Hooped  Pots.  Drinking  pots  at  one 
time  were  marked  with  bands,  or 
hoops,  set  at  equal  distances,  so  that 
when  two  or  more  drank  from  the 
same  tankard  no  one  should  take  more 
than  his  share.  Jack  Cade  promises 
bis  followers  that  "  seven  halfpenny 
loaves  shall  be  sold  for  a  penny  ;  the 
three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten 
hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to 


drink    small    beer."       (Shakespeare: 
2  Henry  VI,  iv,  2.) 

I  beleeve  hoopes  in  quart  pots  were  Invented  to  that 
ende,  that  every  man  should  take  his  hoope,  and  no 
more  —Nash  Pierce  Pmnttetse  (1592) 

Hop. 

To  hop  the  ttoig.  Usually,  to  die , 
but  sometimes  to  run  away  from  one's 
creditors,  as  a  bird  eludes  a  fowler, 
"  hopping  from  spray  to  spray." 

There  are  numerous  phrases  to  ex- 
press the  cessation  of  life ;  for  ex- 
ample, "  to  kick  the  bucket  "  ;  "to 
lav  down  one's  knife  and  fork"  ,  "  to 
peg  out  "  (from  cnbbage)  ;  "  to  be 
snuffed  out "  (like  a  candle)  ;  "to 
throw  up  the  sponge "  ;  "to  fall 
asleep  "  ;  "  to  enter  Charon's  boat  "  ; 
"  to  3oin  the  majority  "  ;  and  "  to 
give  up  the  ghost." 

Hop-o'-my-Thumb.  A  pigmy  or 
midget.  The  name  has  been  given  to 
several  dwarfe,  as  well  as  being  com- 
monly used  as  a  generic  term.  Tom 
Thumb  in  the  well  known  nursery 
tale  is  quite  another  character.  He 
was  the  son  of  peasants,  knighted 
by  King  Arthur,  and  killed  by  a 
spider. 

You  Stomp-oMhe-Gntter,  yon  Hop-o'-my-Thumb, 
Your  husband  must  from  lilHput  come. 

ROM  O'Sara     Midas 

Plalne  friend,  Hop-o'-my-Thumb,  know  you  who  we 
are  ? — Taming  of  a  Shrew  (Anon  ,  1594) 

Hope.    See  PANDORA'S  Box. 

Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844)  waa 
known  as  The  Bard  of  Hope,  on  ac- 
count of  his  poem,  "The  Pleasures 
of  Hope  "  (1799). 

Hopkins  lans.  A  sect  of  Inde- 
pendent Galvinists  who  followed  the 
teaching  of  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721- 
1803)>  a  minister  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  whose  System  of  Divimty  was 
published  shortly  before  his  death. 
'They  held  most  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, but  entirely  rejected  the  doc- 
trines of  imputed  sin  and  imputed 
righteousness.  The  speciality  of  the 
system  is  that  truo  holiness  consists 
in  disinterested  benevolence,  and  that 
all  sin  is  selfishness.  The  sect  as  such 
no  longer  exists,  but  the  tenets  held 
by  it  are  by  no  means  extinct. 

Hor'ace*  The  Roman  lyric  poet, 
born  B.C.  65,  died  B.C.  8. 

Horace  of  England.  Q-eorge,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  preposterously  de- 
clared Cowley  to  be  the  Pindar, 
Horace,  and  Virgil  of  England.  Ben 
Jonson  was  nicknamed  Horace  by 
Dekker  in  the  so-called  "  War  of  the 
Theatres." 

Horace  of  France.  Jean  Macrinus 
or  Salmon  (1490-1557) ;  and  Pierre 
Jean  de  Beranger  (1780-1857),  also 
called  the  French  JJ 
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Horace  of  Spain.  The  brothers 
Lupercio  (1559-1613)  and  Bartolme 
(1562-1631)  Argensola. 

Horn.  Astolpho's  torn.  Logistilla 
gave  Astolpho  at  parting  a  horn  that 
had  the  virtue  to  appal  and  put  to 
flight  the  boldest  knight  or  most 
savage  beast.  (Ariosto:  Orlando 
Funoso,  Bfc.  viii.) 

Cape  Horn.  So  named  by  Schouten, 
a  Dutch  mariner,  who  first  doubled  it 
(1616).  He  was  a  native  of  Hoorn,  in 
north  Holland,  and  named  the  cape 
after  his  native  place. 

The  Horn  gate.  See  DREAMS,  GATES 
OP. 

Horn  of  fidelity.  Morgan  la  Fay 
sent  a  horn  to  King  Arthur,  which  had 
the  following  "  virtue  " : — No  lady 
could  drink  out  of  it  who  was  not  "  to 
her  husband  true  "  ;  all  others  who 
attempted  to  drink  were  sure  to  spill 
what  it  contained.  This  horn  was 
carried  to  King  Mark,  and  "  his 
queene  with  a  hundred  ladies  more  " 
tried  the  experiment,  but  only  four 
managed  to  "  drinke  cleane."  Ari- 
osto's  enchanted  cup  possessed  a 
similar  spell. 

Horn  of  plenty.  Amalthea's  horn 
(q.v.),  the  cornucopia,  an  emblem  of 
plenty. 

Ce'res  is  drawn  with  a  ram's  horn 
in  her  left  arm,  filled  with  fruits  and 
flowers ;  sometimes  they  are  being 
poured  on  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
they  are  piled  high  in  the  horn  as  m 
a  basket.  Diodo'rus  (hi,  68)  says  the 
horn  is  one  from  the  head  of  the  goat 
by  which  Jupiter  was  suckled. 

King  Horn.    See  under  KING. 

Moses'  Horns.    See  MOSES. 

PHRASES. 

Horn  with  Jwrn  or  horn  under  horn. 
The  promiscuous  feeding  of  bulls  and 
cows,  or,  in  fact,  all  horned  beasts  that 
are  allowed  to  run  together  on  the 
same  common. 

My  ham  hath  He  exalted  (1  Sam.  ii, 
10  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix,  24,  etc.).  He  has 
given  me  the  victory,  increased  my 
sway.  Thus,  Itijt  not  up  your  "horn  on 
faffh  (Ps.  Ixxv,  5)  means,  do  not  be- 
have scornfully,  maliciously,  or  arro- 
gantly. In  these  passages  "  horn " 
symbolizes  power,  and  its  exaltation 
signifies  victory  OP  deliverance.  In 
Daniel's  vision  ( Dan.  vii)  the  *«  fourth 
beast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong 
exceedingly,"  had  ten  horns,  sym- 
bolical of  its  great  might.  \ 

Row,  from  Heaven-sanctioned  victory,  Peace  is  sprang , 
In  this  firm  hcKir  Sftlvtiicm  Mta  her  horn. 

Wordtwortk  *  PWBJU  to  National  Indepmdaux,  ifiv 

The  horns  of  a  dilemma.  See 
DILEMMA. 

To  come  (or  be  squeezed)  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn.  To  come  off 


badly  in  some  affair  ;  get  the  worst  of 
it ;  fail  conspicuously. 

To  draw  in  one's  horns.  To  retract, 
or  mitigate,  a  pronounced  opinion ;  to 
restrain,  pride.  In  French,  Rentrer  les 
comes.  The  allusion  is  to  the  snail. 

To  put  to  the  horn.  To  denounce  as 
a  rebel,  or  pronounce  a  person  an  out- 
law, for  not  answering  to  a  summons. 
In  Scotland  the  messenger-at-arms 
used  to  go  to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh 
and  give  three  blasts  with  a  horn  be- 
fore he  proclaimed  judgment  of  out- 
lawry. 

To  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Usque  ad 
aras  amicus.  Your  friend  even  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar — i.e.  through  thick 
and  thin.  In  swearing,  the  ancient 
Eomans  held  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
and  one  who  did  so  in  testimony  of 
friendship  could  not  break  his  oath 
without  calling  on  himself  the  ven- 
geance of  the  angry  gods. 

The  altar  in  Solomon's  temple  had 
a  projection  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  called  "  horns  "  ;  these  were 
regarded  as  specially  sacred,  and  prob- 
ably typified  the  great  might  of  God 
(cp.  above). 

Upon  Thine  altar's  horn  of  gold 

Help  me  to  lay  nay  trembling  hold 

E'ble .  Christian,  rear ,  1st  Sttn.  aft  JSatier 

To  wear  the  horns.  To  be  a  cuckold. 
This  old  term  is  possibly  connected 
with  the  chase.  In  the  rutting  season 
one  stag  selects  several  females,  who 
constitute  his  harem,  till  another 
stag  contests  the  prize  with  him.  If 
beaten  he  is  without  associates  till  he 
finds  a  stag  feebler  than  himself,  who 
is  made  to  submit  to  similar  terms. 
As  stags  are  horned,  and  have  their 
mates  taken  from  them  by  their 
fellows,  the  application  is  palpable. 

Another  explanation  (see  NJS.D.)  is 
that  it  is  due 

to  the  practice  formerly  prevalent  of  planting  or  en- 
grafting the  spurs  of  a  castrated  cock  on  the  root  of  the 
excised  comb,  where  they  grew  and  became  homo,  some- 
times of  seyeral  inches  long 

In  support  of  this  it  is  noteworthy 
that  hahnrei,  the  German  equivalent 
for  cuckold,  originally  signified  a  eapoaa. 

To  show  one's  horns.  To  let  one's 
evil  intentions  appear.  The  allusion, 
like  that  in  "  to  show  the  cloven  hoof," 
is  to  the  Devil—"  Old  Horme." 

To  take  the  butt  by  the  horns.  See 
BULL. 

Horn-book.  A  thin  board  of  oak 
about  nine  inches  long  and  five  or;  £$x 
wide,  on  which  was  printed  the  alp&a- 
bet,  the  nine  digits,  and  some&iaaes  tiie 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  t&e 
Angelic  Salutation.  H©m-boofc&  T0^ee 
in  use  in  elementary  schools  for  the 
poor  when  books  were  fscaroe  acsi  ^ge- 
penaive,  and  sozviwed.  well 
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18th  century.  They  had  a  handle, 
and  were  covered  in  front  with  a  sheet 
of  thin  horn;  the  back  was  often 
ornamented  with  a  rude  sketch  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  See  CHRISS- 
CBOSS  Row. 

Thee  will  I  stag,  in  comely  wainscot  bound, 
And  golden  verge  inclosing  thee  around  ; 
The  faithful  horn  before,  from  age  to  age 
Preserving  ihy  invulnerable  page  , 
Behind,  thy  patron  saint  in  armour  shines, 
With  sword  and  lance  to  guard  the  sacred  lines 

Ticket     The  Morn  SooJe. 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  took  in  hand 
Whith  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are 
To  sare  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair 

Shemione     Sehoolmltlrett 

Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook.  In  this 
biting  satire  by  Bobert  Burns  "  Doctor 
Hornbook"  stands  for  John  Wilson 
the  apothecary,  whom  the  poet  met 
at  the  Tarbolton  Masonic  Lodge. 

Horner  j  little  Jack.    See  JACK. 

Hornet.  To  poke  your  Tiead  into  a 
hornet's  nest.  To  bring  a  homePs  nest 
about  your  ears.  To  get  into  trouble 
by  meddling.  The  bear  is  very  fond 
of  honey,  and  often  gets  stung  by 
poking  its  snout  by  mistake  into  a 
hornet's  nest  in  search  of  its  favourite 
dainty. 

Hor'nie.  Auld  Hornie.  The  devil, 
so  called  in  Scotland.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  horns  with  which  Satan  is 
generally  represented. 

Othoul  -whatever  title  suits  the«, 
AuM  Horale.  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie. 

Sunu     Addret*  to  Vi«  DeO. 

Horn'pipe.  The  dance  is  so  called 
because  it  used  to  be  danced  to  the 
fnb-com  or  hornpipe,  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  pipe  each  end  of  which 
was  made  of  horn.  Johnson  in  his 
Dictionary  mistakenly  said  that  it  was 
"  danced  commonly  to  a  horn." 

Hor'oscope.  The  scheme  of  the 
twelve  houses  by  which  astrologers  tell 
your  fortune.  See  HOUSES,  ASTRO- 
LOGICAL. The  word  (Greek)  means 
the  "  hour-scrutinized,**  because  it 
is  the  disposition  of  the  heavens  at 
the  exact  hour  of  birth  which  is 
examined. 

Is  It  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  hi  your  horoscope, 

Hade  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew 

Browning    JftuZyn  Hope 

Hors  de  combat  (Fr.,  out  of  battle). 
Incapable  of  taking  any  further  part 
in  the  fight. 

He  &e  ,  Cobbett)  levels  his  antagonists,  he  lays  his 

M  party  *** 


HOTS  d'CBuvre  (Fr.,  outside  the  work). 
A  relish  served  at  the  beginning  of  a 
dinner  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite,  not 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  food.  In 
French  the  expression  is  also  used  in 
architecture  for  an  outbuilding  or  out- 


work, and  as  a  literary  term  for  a 
digression  or  interpolated  episode. 

Horse.    IN  PHRASE  AND  PROVERB. 

A  dark  horse.  A  horse  whose  merits 
as  a  racer  are  not  known  to  the  general 
public ;  hence,  a  person  who  keeps 
his  true  capabilities  to  himself  till  he 
can  produce  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind 
horse.  Said  of  one  who  is  determined 
not  to  take  a  hint,  or  to  see  a  point ; 
also  used  with  the  contrary  meaning, 
visi.  "  I  twig  your  meaning,  though  you 
speak  darkly  of  what  you  purpose; 
but  mum's  the  word." 

A  one-horse  show     See  ONE. 

As  strong  as  a  horse.  Very  strong. 
Horse  is  often  used  with  intensive 
effect;  as,  to  work,  or  to  eat,  like  a 
horse. 

Don't  look  a  gift-horse  ^n  the  mouth. 
See  GIFT-HORSE. 

Flogging  the  dead  horse.  Trying  to 
revive  interest  in  a  subject  out  of  date. 
Bright  said  that  Earl  Russell's  Reform 
Bill  (1867)  was  a  "  dead  horse,"  and 
every  attempt  to  create  any  enthusi- 
asm m  its  favour  was  like  "  flogging 
the  dead  horse." 

Horse  and  foot.  The  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry ;  hence  all  one's  forces  ;  with 
all  one's  might. 

Cook's  son,  duke's  son,  son  of  a  belted  earl, 
Forty  thousand  horse  and  foot  going  to  Table  Bay ! 
Rudyard  Kipling     The  Absent  Minted  Beggar  (1899) 

I  will  win  the  horse  or  lose  the  saddle 
Neck  or  nothing ;  double  or  quits. 
The  story  is  that  a  man  made  the  bet 
of  a  horse  that  another  could  not  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  without  a  wander- 
ing thought.  The  bet  was  accepted, 
but  before  half-way  through  the  per- 
son who  accepted  the  bet  looked  up 
and  said,  "  By  the  by,  do  you  mean 
the  saddle  also  ?  " 

One  man  may  steal  a  horse,  while 
another  may  not  look  over  the  hedge. 
Some  people  are  specially  privileged, 
and  can  take  liberties,  or  commit 
crimes,  etc.,  with  impunity,  while 
others  get  punished  for  very  trivial 
offences.  An  old  proverb  ;  given  by 
Heywood  (1546). 

Riding  the  wooden  horse.  Being 
strapped  to  a  wooden  contrivance 
shaped  something  like  a  horse's  back, 
and  ( soundly  flogged.  A  military 
punishment  now  discontinued. 

The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse. 
See  MARE. 

They  cannot  draw  (or  set)  horses  to- 
gether. They  cannot  agree  together. 
The  French  say,  Nos  chiens  ne  chassent 
pas  ensemble. 

'T^s  a  Trojan  horse.  A  deception, 
a  concealed  danger.  See  WOODEN 
HORSE  OF  TROY. 
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*Tis  a  good  Tiorse  that  never  stumbles* 
Everyone  has  his  faults ;  Homer 
sometimes  nods.  See  HOMER. 

To  back  the  wrong  horse.  To  make 
an  error  in  judgment,  and  suffer  for 
it.  A  phrase  from  the  Turf.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Lords  (January  19th, 
1897),  Lord  Salisbury  said : — 

I  consider  that  both  parties  have  been  mistaken  in 
their  policy  toward  the  Turkish  Empire,  they  staked 
their  money  on  the  wrong  horse  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War. 

To  be  on  one's  high  horse,  to  ride  the 
high  horse.  To  be  overbearing  and 
arrogant ;  to  give  oneself  airs. 

To  ride  on  the  horse  with  ten  toes. 
To  walk ;  to  ride  on  Shanks's  mare 
(q.v.). 

To  set  the  cart  before  the  horse.  See 
CART. 

When  the  horse  is  stolen,  lock  the 
stable  door.  Said  in  derision  when 
obvious  precautions  are  taken  after  a 
loss  or  disaster.  The  French  say, 
Apres  la  mort,  le  me'decin.  Somewhat 
similar  is,  "  After  beef,  mustard." 

Working  on  the  dead  horse.  Doing 
work  which  has  been  already  paid 
for.  Such  work  is  a  dead  horse, 
because  you  can  get  no  more  out 
of  it. 

You  can  take  a  horse  to  the  water  but 
you  cannot  make  Mm  drink.  There  is 
always  some  point  at  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  an  obstinate  man  to 
proceed  farther  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion— charm  you  never  so  wisely. 
The  proverb  is  an  old  one,  and  is 
found  in  Heywood  (1846). 

IN  FABLE  AND  STORY. 

According  to  classical  mythology, 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  created  the  horse  ; 
and,  according  to  Virgil,  the  first  per- 
son that  drove  a  four-in-hand  was 
Erichthon'ius : 

Primes  Erfchthonlas  currus  et  quatuor  ausus 
Jungere  equos  Georg  ill,  113. 

A  horse  wins  a  kingdom.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  death  of  Snwrdis  (B.C.  522), 
the  several  competitors  ±cr  the  throne 
of  Persia  agreed  that  he  should  be  king 
whose  horse  neighed  first  when  they 
met  on  the  day  following.  The  groom 
of  Darius  showed  his  horse  a  mare  on 
the  place  appointed,  and  immediately 
it  arrived  at  the  spot  on  the  following 
day  the  horse  began  to  neigh,  and  won 
the  crown  for  its  master. 

Directions  for  riding  and  driving, 

Up  a  hOl  hurry  not. 

Down  a  hill  flurry  not, 

On  level  ground  spare  M*»  not. 

On  a  Milestone  near  JRicbmond,  forte. 

Flesh-eating  horses.  The  horsey  of 
Diomed,  tyrant  of  Tljrace  (not  Dio- 
mede,  son  of  Tydeus) ;  he  fed  his 
horses  on  the  strangers  who  visite,d 
his  kingdom.  Hercules  vanquished 


the  tyrant,  and  gave  the  carcass  to  the 
horses  to  eat. 

Like  to  the  Tbracian  tyrant  who.  they  say 
Unto  his  horses  gave  his  guests  for  meat, 

Till  be  himself  was  made  their  greedv  prey. 
And  torn  in  pieces  by  Alcidte  great. 

Sptnter    Faerie  Qne«ne,  V*  vlll,  31 

O'Donohue's  white  horses.  Waves 
which  come  on  a  windy  day,  crested 
with  foam.  The  hero  reappears 
every  seventh  year  on  May-day,  and 
is  seen  gliding,  to  sweet  but  unearthly 
music,  over  the  lakes  of  EaHarney, 
on  his  favourite  white  horse.  He  is 
preceded  by  groups  of  fairies,  who  fling 
spring  flowers  in  his  path. 

Moore  has  a  poem  on  the  subject  in 
his  Irish  Melodies  ;  it  refers  to  a  tra- 
dition that  a  young  and  beautiful  girl 
became  enamoured  of  O'Donohue,  the 
visionary  chieftain,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  lake  that  he  might  carry  her 
off  for  his  bride. 

The  brazen  Tiorse.    See  CAMBUSCAN. 

The  fifteen  points  of  a  good  horse  — 

A  good  horse  sholde  have  three  propyrtees  of  a  man, 
three  of  a  woman,  three  of  a  foxe,  three  of  a  hare,  and 
three  of  an  ass« 

Of  a  man.    Bolde,  prowde,  and  hardye. 
Of  a  woman.    Fayre-bzeasted,  faire  of  haire,  and  easy 
to  move. 

e.    A  fai  ,  , 

grate  eye,  a  dry  head,  and  well  rennynge 
an  atie     A  bygge  chynn,  a  flat  legge,  and  a  good 


. 

Of  a,  foxe.    A  fair  taylle,  short  eers,  with  a  good  trotte 
Of  a  hare     A  g 
Of  an  , 

hooL—Wynkt/n  tie  Worde  (1496). 


The  Trojan  horse.  See  WOODEN 
HORSE  OP  TEOY. 

INDIVIDUAL  HOUSES  OF  NOTE. 

NJJ  —  Farther  particulars  concerning  many  of  these 
will  be  found  throughout  the  Dictionary. 

In  classical  mythology  the  names 
given  by  various  poets  to  the  horses 
of  Helios,  the  Sun,  are  :  — 

ActoBon  (effulgence)  ;  £8thon  (fiery 
red)  ;  Amethea  (no  loiterer)  ;  Bronte 
(thunder)  ;  Erythreos  (red  producer)  ; 
Lampos  (shining  like  a  lamp  ;  one  of 
the  noontide  horses)  ;  Phlegon  (the 
burning  one  ;  noontide)  ;  and  Puroeis 
(fiery  hot  ;  also  noontide). 

Pluto's  horses  were  :  Abaster  (away 
from  the  stars)  ;  Abatos  (inaccessi- 
ble) ;  Aeton  (swift  as  an  eagle)  ;  and 
Nonws  ;  and  Aurora's  t  Abraxas  (0.0.), 
Edos  (dawn),  and  Phosthon  (the  shin- 
ing one). 

Alborak.    See  Bordk. 

Alfa'na  ("  mare  "J.  Gradasso's 
horse,  in  Orlando  Funoso. 

Alige'ro  Clawle'no.  The  "  wooden- 
pin  wing-horse  "  which  Don  Quixote 
and  his  squire  mounted  to  achieve  th^ 
deliverance  of  Dolon'da  and  fcer  com- 
panions. 

Aq'uttine  («  like  an  eagle  "),  Bay- 
mond's  steed,  bred  on  the  bawks  of 
the  Tagus.  (Tasso:  Jerusalem  De- 
livered.} 

Arifon  ("  martial  ").  Hercules' 
horse,  given  to  Adras'fcos.  T&e  bo^se 
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of  Neptune,  brought  out  of  the  earth 
by  striking  it  with  Ms  trident;  its 
right  feet  were  those  of  a  man,  it  spoke 
with  a  human  voice,  and  ran  with  in- 
credible swiftness. 

Ar'undel.  The  horse  of  Bevis  of 
Southampton.  The  word  means 
"  swift  as  a  swallow  "  (Fr.  Mrondelle). 

Bajar'do  /+h.e  same  name  as  Bayard, 
below).  Bin,4do*s  horse,  of  a  bright 
bay  colour,  once  the  property  of 
Am'adis  of  Gaul.  It  was  found  by 
Malagi'gi,  the  wizard,  iai  a  cave 
guarded  by  a  dragon,  which  ^  the 
wizard  slew.  According  to  tradition 
it  is  still  alive,  but  flees  at  the  approach 
of  man,  so  that  no  one  can  ever  hope 
to  catch  him.  (Orlando  Furioso.) 

BaZ'ios  (Gr.  "  swift  ").  One  of  the 
horses  given  by  Neptune  to  Peleus.  It 
afterwards  belonged  to  Achilles.  Like 
Xanthos,  its  sire  was  the  west  wind, 
and  its  dam  Swift-foot  the  harpy. 

Bavie'ca  (Span.  **  a  simpleton  "). 
The  C5d*s  horse.  He  survived  his 
master  two  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  no  one  was  allowed  to 
mount  hfo*  ;  and  when  he  died  he  was 
buried  before  the  gate  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Valencia,  and  two  elms  were 
planted  to  mark  the  site.  So  called 
because,  when  Bodrigo  in  his  youth 
was  given  the  choice  of  a  horse,  he 
passed  by  the  most  esteemed  ones  and 
selected  a  rough  colt  ;  whereupon  his 
godfather  called  the  lad  bamJ'ca,  and 
Bodrigo  transferred  the  appellation  to 
his  horse. 

Bayard  ("bay  coloured").  The 
horse  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  which 
grew  larger  or  smaller  as  one  or  more 
of  the  four  sons  mounted  it.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  one  of  the  footprints 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  forest  of 
Soignes,  and  another  on  a  rock  near 
Dinant. 

Also  the  horse  of  FitzJames  (and  cp. 
Bajardo  above), 

Stead,  Bayard,  stand  I    The  steed  obeyed 
*rchir#  ne 


, 

neck,  and  bended  head, 
d  glaring  eye,  ood  quivering  ear, 
A»  tt  he  tored  ids  lord  to  hear 

Scott.  Zotfy  qf  tt«  JWfe,  xvffl. 


And  g 


See  Roan  Barbary. 

Be'ms.  Mar'mion's  horse,  in  Scott's 
poem.  The  word  is  Norse,  and  means 
r*  swiffc." 

Black  Agnes.  The  palfrey  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  given  her  by  her 
brother  Moray,  and  named  after  Agnes 
of  Bunbar. 

Black  Bess.  The  famous  mare 
ridden  by  the  highwayman  Dick  Tur- 
pin,  which,  tradition  says,  carried  *>i™ 
from  London  to  York. 

Black  Saladtn.  Warwick's  famous 
horse,  which  was-  coal-black*  Its  sire 
was  Malech,  and,  according  to  tradi- 


tion, when  the  race  of  Malech  failed, 
the  race  of  Warwick  would  fail  also. 
And  it  was  so. 

Borak  (Al).  The  "  horse "  which 
conveyed  Mahomet  from  earth  to 
the  seventh  heaven.  It  was  milk- 
white,  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and 
a  human  face,  with  horse's  cheeks. 
Every  pace  she  took  was  equal  to  the 
farthest  range  of  human  sight.  The 
word  is  Arabic  for  "  the  lightning." 

Brig'adore  or  Briglwdore  ("  golden 
bridle  ").  Sir  Guyon's  horse,  in  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene  (V,  ii,  etc.).  It  had 
a  distinguishing  black  spot  hi  its 
mouth,  like  a  horseshoe. 

Orlando's  famous  charger,  second 
only  to  Bajardo  in  swiftness  and 
wonderful  powers,  had  the  same  name 
— Brigliadoro* 

Bronzomarte  ("  a  mettlesome  sor- 
rel"). The  horse  of  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,  in  Smollett's  novel  of  that 
name  (1761). 

Bucephalus  ("  ox-head  ").  The 
celebrated  charger  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Alexander  was  the  only  per- 
son who  could  mount  him,  and  he 
always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his 
master*  He  was  thirty  years  old  at 
death,  and  Alexander  built  a  city 
for  his  mausoleum,  which  he  called 
Buceph'ala. 

Carman.  The  Chevalier  Bayard's 
horse,  given  him  by  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine. It  was  a  Persian  horse  from 
Herman  or  Carmen  (Laristan). 

Ce'ler  ("  swift  "V.  The  horse  of  the 
Boman  Emperor  Ve'rus.  It  was  fed 
on  almonds  and  raisins,  covered  with 
royal  purple,  and  stalled  in  the  im- 
perial palace. 

Cents.  The  horse  of  Adrasims, 
swifter  than  the  wind  (Pausamas). 
The  word  means  "  fit." 

Coperiha'ffen.  Wellington's  charger 
at  Waterloo.  It  died  in  1835  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven.  Cp.  Marengo. 

Cyllaros.  Named  from  Cylla,  in. 
Troas,  a  celebrated  horse  of  Castor  or 
Pollux. 

Dapple.  Sancho  Panza's  ass  in 
Don  Quixote.  So  called  from  its 
colour. 

DJwldul.  The  famous  horse  of  AH, 
son-in-law  of  Mahomet. 

Di'nos  ("  the  marvel  ").  Diomed's 
horse. 

Mhon  ("  fiery").  On«  of  the 
horses  of  Hector. 

Fadda.   Mahomet's  white  mule. 

Ferrant  ffEspagne  ("  the  Spanish 
traveller  "),  The  horse  of  Oliver,  one 
of  Charlemagne's  paladins. 

Fiddle-back.  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
unfortunate  pony. 

Gal'athe-  <"  cream-coloured  ").  One 
of  Hector's  horses. 
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Orani  ("  grey-coloured  ").  Sieg- 
fried's horse,  of  marvellous  swiftness. 

Grizzle.  Dr.  Syntax's  horse,  all 
skin  and  bone  ;  in  Combe's  Tour  of  Dr. 
Syntax,  etc.  (1812). 

Havs'wm.  The  horse  of  the  arch- 
angel Gabriel.  (Koran.) 

Har'pagus  ("  one  that  carries  off 
rapidly ").  One  of  the  horses  of 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

Hvp'pocam'pus.  One  of  Neptune's 
horses.  It  had  only  two  legs,  the 
hinder  quarter  being  that  of  a  dragon 
or  fish. 

Hnmfaxi.  The  horse  of  Night,  from 
whose  bit  fall  the  "  rune-drops " 
which  every  night  bedew  the  earth. 
(Scandinavian  mythology.) 

Incita'tus  ("  spurred-on ").  The 
horse  of  the  Boman  Emperor  Calig'ula, 
made  priest  and  consul.  It  had  an 
ivory  manger,  and  drank  wine  out  of 
a  golden  pail. 

Jenny  Geddes.  Eobert  Burns's  mare. 

Kan'taka.  The  white  horse  of 
Prince  Gautama,  the  Buddha  (Q.V.). 

Lampon  ("  the  bright  one  ").  One 
of  the  horses  of  Diomed. 

Lamri.  King  Arthur's  mare.  The 
word  means  "  the  curveter." 

M aren'go.  The  white  stallion  which 
Napoleon  rode  at  Waterloo.  Its  re- 
mains are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
United  Services,  London.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  Vernet's  picture  of  Napoleon 
Grossing  the  Alps.  Cp.  COPENHAGEN. 

Malech.    See  Black  Saladin  above. 

Morocco*  Banks's  performing  horse, 
famous  in  the  late  Elizabethan  period, 
and  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
dramatists.  Its  shoes  were  of  silver, 
and  one  of  its  exploits  was  to  mount 
the  steeple  of  St.  Paul's. 

Nobbs.  The  steed  of  Dr.  Dove  of 
Doncaster,  immortalized  by  Southey 
in  The  Doctor. 

Ore'lw.  The  charger  of  Boderick, 
last  of  the  Goths,  noted  for  its  speed 
and  symmetry.  (Southey.) 

The  Pale  Horse.  Death.  See  Rev. 
vi,  8. 

Passe  Srewell.  Sir  Tristram's 
charger.  (Hist,  of  Prince  4rthur,  ii,  68.) 

Peg'asus  ("  born  near  the  pSge  or 
source  of  the  ocean  ").  The  winged 
horse  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Per- 
seus rode  him  when  he  rescued  Andro- 
meda. 

Phallas  ("  stalHon  ").  The  horse  of 
Heraclius. 

Phre'nicos  ("  intelligent  ").  The 
horse  of  EFiero  of  Syracuse,  that  won 
the  Olympic  prize  for  single  horses  an 
the  seventy-third  Olympiad. 

Podar'ge  <"  swift-foot  ">  One  of 
the  horses  of  Hector. 

Ttabiea'no  or  Eab'ican.  Argali'a's 
horse  in  Orlando  Innamoraio,  and  As- 


tolpho's  horse  in  Orlando  Funoso.  Its 
dam  was  Fire,  its  sire  Wind  ;  it  fed  on 
unearthly  food.  The  word  means  a 
horse  with  a  "  dark  tail  but  with  some 
white  hairs." 

Reksh.  Bustem's  horse.  (Persian 
legend.) 

Roan  JBarbary.  The  favourite  horse 
of  Richard  II. 

When  Boltagbroke  rode  on  Roan  Barbara 
That  horse  that  them  BO  often  has  bedrid, 

Sha&tpeare     Richard  II,  v,  5 

Bos'abelle.  The  favourite  palfrey  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Rosinan'te  ("  formerly  a  hack  "). 
Don  Quixote's  horse,  all  skin  and  bone. 

Salaam     See  Black  Saladin  above. 

Savoy.  The  favourite  black  horse  of 
Charles  VIII  of  France:  so  called 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  who  gave  it 
hrm.  It  had  but  one  eye,  and  '*  was 
mean  in  stature." 

Shib'diz.  The  Persian  Buceph'alus, 
fleeter  than  the  wind.  It  was  the 
charger  of  Chosroes  II  of  Persia 

Sfanfaxi.  The  steed  which  draws 
the  car  of  day  The  word  means 
"  shining  mane."  (Scandinavian  my- 
thology.) 

Sleipnir.  Odin's  grey  horse,  which 
had  eight  legs  and  could  traverse 
either  land  or  sea.  The  horse  typifies 
the  wind  which  blows  over  land  and 
water  from  eight  principal  points. 

Sorrel.  The  horse  of  William  III, 
which  stumbled  by  catching  his  foot  in 
a  mole-heap.  This  accident  ultimately 
caused  the  king's  death.  Sorrelt  like 
Savoy,  was  blind  of  one  eye,  and 
"  mean  of  stature." 

Spumador.  King  Arthur's  horse. 
The  word  means  "  the  foaming  one." 

Strymon.  The  horse  immolated  by 
Xerxes  before  he  invaded  Greece. 
Named  from  the  river  Strymon,  hi 
Thrace,  from  which  vicinity  it  came. 

Tachebrune.  The  horse  of  Ogier  the 
Dane. 

Tre'bizond.  The  g?ey  horse  of  Ad- 
miral Chiari'nos,  one  of  the  French 
knights  taken  at  Boncesyalles. 

VeffHanti'no  ("  the  little  vigilant 
one  ).  The  famous  steed  of  Orlando, 
caUed  in  French  romance  Veillantif, 
Orlando  being  called  Boland. 

White  Surrey.  The  favourite  boise 
of  Richard  III. 

Saddle  WMte  Surrey  lor  the  Odd  to-morro* 

Shakttptare  •  Btetord  III,  v,  & 


("  golden-hued  '*). 
the  horses  of  Achilles,  who  announced 
to  the  hero  his  approaching  death  when 
unjustly  chidden  by  him.  Its  sire  was 
Zepfiyros,  and  dam  PodargS. 

USBD  WMttT.EMATIOATXY. 

In  Christian  art,  the  horse  is  held  to 
represent  courage  and  generosjfc^  "fb 
s  an  attribute  of  St.  Martin,  St,  Mau- 
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rice,  St.  George,  and  St.  Victor,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  on  horseback. 
St.  L6on  is  represented  on  horseback, 
m  pontifical  robes,  blessing  the  people. 

In  the  catacombs,  where  the  horse 
ts  a  not  uncommon  emblem,  it  prob- 
ably typifies  the  transitormess  of  life. 
Sometimes  a  palm-wreath  is  placed 
above  its  head  to  denote  that  *'  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift." 

The  public-house  sign: — 

(1)  The  white  horse.    The  standard 
of  the  Saxons,  and  the  ensign  of  Kent. 
See  also  WHITE  HOBSE. 

(2)  The  galloping  white  horse     The 
device  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

(3)  The  rampant  white  horse.     The 
device  of  the  house  of  Savoy,   de- 
scended from  the  Saxons. 

Horse-chestnut.  In  his  He-rball 
(1597)  Gerarde  tells  us  that  the  tree  is 
sq  called — 

For  that  the  people  of  the  East  countries  do  with  the 
froit  thereof  core  their  horses  of  the  cough  .  and 
rach  Uke  diseases. 

Another  explanation  is  that  when  a 
shp  is  cut  off  obliquely  close  to  a  joint, 
it  presents  a  miniature  of  a  horse's 
hock  and  foot,  shoe  and  nails.  (Cp. 
HORSE-VETCH.)  But  the  use  of  liorse- 
attributively  to  denote  something  that 
is  inferior,  coarse,  or  unrefined,  is 
quite  common. 

Horse-faced.  Having  a  long,  coarse 
face 

Horse  Latitudes.  A  region  of  calms 
between  30°  and  35°  North ;  perhaps 
so  called  because  sailing-ships  carry- 
ing horses  to  America  or  the  West 
Indies  were  often  obliged  to  lighten  the 
vessel  by  casting  them  overboard  when 
calm-bound  m  these  latitudes,  or  be- 
cause this  neighbourhood  was  found 
to  be  specially  fatal  to  horses. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  «or  ran 
into  the  how*  latitudes  Gales  and  dead  calms,  terrible 
tbondergtonns  and  breezes,  fair  one  hour  and  foul  the 
next,  are  the  characteristics  of  these  parallel*  Number* 
of  horses  -were  exported  from  the  mother  country,  and  it 
was  reckoned  that  more  of  the  animals  died  In  these 
latitudes  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  passage.— Clark 
Russell  Lady  Maud,  oh  vti. 

Horse-laugh.  A  coarse,  vulgar  laugh. 

He  plays  rough  pranks  .  .  and  has  a  big  horse- 
laugh In  him  when  there  Is  a  fop  to  be  roasted.— Corfofc 
Frederick  the  Gratf,  vol.  1,  Bk  iv,  ch.  IL 

Horse-leech.  A  type  of  insatiable 
voracity;  founded  on  the  blood- 
sucking habits  of  the  worm,  and  the 
well-known  passage  in  the  Bible : — 

The  horsete&ah  hath  two  daughters,  crying  Give,  give 
— Prov.  xxx,  1C 

Marbeck,  the  commentator,  in  1581, 
explains  the  "  two  daughters  " — 

that  Is,  two  forks  hi  her  tongue  which  he  heerecalleth 
her  two  daughters,  whereby  she  swfceth  the  bloud,  and 
Is  never  sadate 

Insatiably  he  sucks 

And  clings,  and  puJla— a,  horse-leech,  whose  deep  maw 
~  -JB  Kiaf  BwelHbot  cooM  not  81L 

CBdtftu  Tyromutt,  I  L 


Horse  Marines.  Go  and  tell  that  to 
the  horse  mannes  1  Said  in  derision  to 
the  teller  of  some  unbelievable  yarn 
or  specially  "  tall  "  story. 

Tell  that  to  the  marines,  the  sailors  won't  believe  it.— 
Seotl  EedgaunUet  ch.  adii. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  such  force ;  the 
Boyal  Marines  are  confined  to  artillery 
and  infantry,  and  do  not  include 
cavalry.  To  belong  to  the  "  Horse 
Marines  "  means  to  be  an  awkward 
lubberly  recruit.  Cp.  MAJB.INE. 

Horse-milliner.  One  who  makes  up 
and  supplies  decorations  for  horses ; 
hence  a  horse-soldier  more  fit  for  the 
toilet  than  the  battlefield  The  ex- 
pression was  used  by  Chatterton  in  his 
Excelent  Balade  of  Charitie  (Bowley 
Poems),  and  Scott  revived  it. 

One  coires  in  foreign  trashery 

Oi  tinkling  chain  and  spur 
A  •talking  haberdasherv 

Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur , 
In  Rowley's  antiquated  phrase, 
Horse  milliner  of  modern  days 

JBriddl  of  Triermntfi,  11  a 

Horse-play.    Bough  play. 

Horse-power.  The  standard  theo- 
retical unit  of  rate  of  work,  equal  to 
the  raising  of  33,000  Ib.  one  foot  high 
m  one  minute.  This  was  fixed  by 
Watt,  who,  when  experimenting  to  find 
some  settled  way  of  indicating  the 
power  exerted  by  his  steam-engine, 
found  that  a  strong  dray  horse  work- 
ing at  a  gin  for  eight  hours  a  day 
averaged  22,000  foot-pounds  per  min- 
ute. He  increased  this  by  50  per  cent., 
and  this,  ever  since,  has  been  1  horse- 
power. 

To  obtain  the  indicated  horse-power 
of  a  steam-engine  the  following  is  the 
formula: — 
F  X  A  xs  x  SB 

~*     3S000 

F,  pressure  (ha  13) }  per  sq  inch  on  the  piston. 

A,  area  fin  inches)  of  the  piston 
t,  length  ftn  feet)  of  the  stroke. 

B,  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

To  obtain  tjie  actual  or  effective 
horse-power  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
(according  to  the  class  of  engine)  has 
to  be  deducted  from  the  result,  to 
allow  for  the  power  required  to  drive 
the  engine  itself. 

Horseshoes.  It  is  lucky  to  pick  up 
a  horseshoe.  This  is  from  the  old 
notion  that  a  horseshoe  nailed  to  the 
house  door  was  a  protection  against 
witches.  Lord  Nelson  had  one  nailed 
to  the  mast  of  the  ship  Victory. 

The  legend  is  that  the  devil  one  day  asked  St.  Donstan, 
who  was  noted  for  bts  skill  in  shoeing  horses,  to  shoe  his 
"  stojtf  e  hoof  "    Dtrastan.  knowing  who  his  customer  was, 
tied  him  tightly  to  the  wall  and  proceeded  with  his  Job, 
but  purposely  put  the  devil  to  so  much  pain  that  he  roared 
for  z&«rcy     Dunstan  at  last  consented  to  release  his 
captive  on  condition  that  he  would  never  enter  a  place 
where  he  flaw  a  horseshoe  displayed 
Straws  laid  across  my  path  retard  , 
The  horseshoes  nailed,  each  threshold's  guard 

&ay    Fable  xxili,  PL  1 
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In  1251  Walter  le  Brun,  farrier,  in 
the  Strand,  London,  was  to  have  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cle- 
ments, to  place  there  a  forge,  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  the  parish  six  horse- 
shoes, which  sent  was  paid  to  the  Ex- 
chequer every  year,  and  is  still  ren- 
dered to  the  Exchequer  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  to 
whom  subsequently  the  piece  of 
ground  was  granted. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I  Walter  Marescullus  paid 
at  the  crwem  letfideam  six  horse  shoes  with  nails,  for  a 
certain  building  which  lie  held  of  the  fc*"g  in  cajjUe 
opposite  the  atone  cross  — Slount  Ancient  Tenurtt 

Horse-vetch.  The  vetch  which  has 
pods  shaped  like  a  horseshoe  ;  some- 
times called  the  "  horseshoe  vetch." 
Cp.  HORSE  CHESTNTJT. 

Horsy  Man,  A.  One  who  affects  the 
manners  and  style  of  a  jockey  or 
horse-dealer. 

Hortus  Siccus  (Lat.,  a  dry  gar- 
den). A  collection  of  plants  dried 
and  arranged  in  a  book. 

Ho'rus.  One  of  the  major  gods  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  blending  of 
Horus  the  Elder,  the  sun-god  (corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Apollo),  and 
Horus  the  Child  (see  HARPO  CRATES), 
the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  He  was 
represented  in  hieroglyphics  by  a 
hawk,  which  bird  was  sacred  to  him, 
or  as  a  hawk-headed  man ;  and  his 
emblem  was  the  winged  sun-disk.  In 
many  of  the  myths  he  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  Ba. 

Hospital  (Lat.  hospitale,  hos-pitium, 
from  hospes,  a  guest).  Originally  a 
hospice,  or  hostel  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims,  the  word  came  to  be  applied 
to  a  charitable  institution  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  (as  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
Chelsea  Hospital),  to  similar  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  young 
(as  in  Christ's  Hospital),  and  so, 
finally,  to  its  present  usual  sense,  a 
place  where  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  cared  for,  and  where  medical 
students  gain  their  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  etc.  The 
words  hostel  and  "hotel  are  "  doublete  " 
of  hospital.  Another  common  variation 
is  hospwe. 

Hos'pltallers.  First  applied  to  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  hos- 
pitlum  (lodging  and  entertainment) 
for  pilgrims.  The  most  noted  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  gave  its  name  to  an 
order  called  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
or  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at 
Jerusalem ;  afterwards  they  were 
styled  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and 
then  Knights  of  Malta  (g>v.),  Rhodes 


and  Malta  being  conferred  on  them  at 
different  times 

The  first  crusade  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 

Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  The  chief 
strength  of  the  kingdom  lay  in  the  two  orders  of  military 
jronks—  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  or  Knights 
of  St.  John.—  freeman  General  Sketch,  oh  xL 

The  present  Order  of  the  Ho 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  _.,t 
(with  headquarters  at  St.  John's  Gate, 
Clerkenwell)  is  not  connected  with  the 
ancient  Order.  It  received  a  Royal 
Charter  of  Incorporation  m  1888,  and 
a  supplemental  charter  (empowering 
the  Grand  Prior  to  establish  Priories 
in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions) 
in  1907,  and  it  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  ambulance  and  other 
charitable  work. 

Host.  The  consecrated  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  so  called  in  the  Latin 
Church  because  it  is  regarded  as  a  real 
victim  consisting  of  flesh,  blood,  and 
spirit,  offered  up  in  sacrifice  ;  so  called 
from  hostia,  the  Latin  word  for  a 
sheep  when  offered  up  in  sacrifice  (a 
larger  animal  was  victima).  At  the 
Benediction  it  is  exposed  for  adora- 
tion or  carried  in  procession  in  a 
transparent  vessel  called  a  "  mon- 
strance." 

The  elevation  of  the  Host.  The  cele- 
brant lifting  up  the  consecrated  wafers 
above  his  head,  that  the  people  may 
see  the  paten  and  adore  "  the  Host  " 
while  his  back  is  turned  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

Host  An.  army,  a  multitude  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  first  duty  of  every  subject  was  to 
follow  his  lord  into  the  field,  and  the 
proclamation  was  banni're  in  hostem 
(to  order  out  against  the  foe),  which 
soon  came  to  signify  "  to  order  out 
for  military  service,"  and  hostem  facere 
came  to  mean  "  to  perform  military 
service."  Hostis  (military  service) 
next  came  to  mean  the  army  that  went 
against  the  foe,  whence  this  word  host. 
Host,  one  who  entertains  guests,  is 
from  Lat.  hospes,  a  guest. 

To  reckon  without  your  host.  To 
reckon  from  your  own  standpoint  only. 
Guests  who  calculate  their  expenses 
at  an  hotel  will  often  leave  out  certain 
items  which  the  landlord  adds  in. 

Found  In  few  minutes,  to  his  cost, 
He  did  but  count  'without  his  host. 


Hos'tler  or  Ostler,  nowadays  the 
man  who  looks  after  the  horses  of 
travellers  at  an  inn,  was  origrnaljy  tfee 
innkeeper,  hosteher,  keeper  of  an 
hostelry,  himself.  The  so-called  deri- 
vation of  ostler  from  oat-stealer  is 
merely  a  joke. 

Hot.  He  (or  she)'s  a  hot  'im+  at  a  hot 
member.  Said  of  a  person  who  is  a  bit 


Hotch-pot 


House 


of  a  rake  —  usually  in  a  tone  approach- 
ing awe  or  admiration.  Also  used  in- 
tensively, as  "  a  hot  'un  at  billiards," 
^.e*  an  accomplished  player 

Hot  air.  Empty  talk,  boasting, 
threats,  etc.  ;  bombast.  Hence,  a 
tot-air  merchant,  one  whose  "  vapor- 
izmgs  "  are  "  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing  "  ;  a  declamatory 
windbag. 

Hot  coddles.  A  Christmas  game. 
One  blindfolded  knelt  down,  and  being 
struck  had  to  guess  who  gave  the  blow. 

Thus  poets  passing  time  away, 
Liie  children  at  hot-cockles  play 


Hotch-potch  (Pr  hochepot  ,  Tiocher, 
to  shake  together,  andjpotf).  A  hodge- 
podge (q.v  )  ;  a  mixeol  dish  j  a  con- 
fused mixture  or  jumble  ,  a  thick 
broth  containing  meat  and  vegetables. 

A  sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  brew, 
Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes. 

SaUad  of  Bouittabaitte 


Hot  cross  buns.    See  BUN. 

Hot-foot.    With  speed  ;   fast. 
Aad  the  BlacMoot  who  courted  each  foeman's  approach, 
Faith,  'tis  hot-foot  he'd  fly  from  the  stout  Father  Beach. 

Lover 

"Blackfoot"  (q.v.)  was  the  name 
of  an  Irish  faction,  similar  to  the  Terry 
Alts  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Hot  stuff.  "  So-and-so's  hot  stuff  "  ; 
he's  a  hot  'un  (see  above)  ;  also  said  of 
almost  anything  that  is  admirable  in 
its  own  way:  "  Garpentier's  boxing  is 
hot  stuff  " 

ril  make  the  place  too  hot  to  fold  Mm. 
I'll  "  show  him  up,"  or  otherwise  make 
this  so  unpleasant  and  disagreeable 
for  him  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  it. 

Ftt  give  %t  hint  Tiot  and  strong.  I'll 
rate  him  most  soundly  and  severely. 
Liquor  very  hot  and  strong  takes  one's 
breath  away,  and  is  apt  to  choke  one. 
Similarly,  to  get  it  hot,  to  get  severe 
punishment. 

To  blow  hot  and  cold.    See  BLOW. 

To  get  into  hot  water.  To  get  into 
difficulties,  or  in  a  state  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  There  may  be  an  allusion  to 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  ordeals  here. 

Hotch-pot.  This  word  is  used  with 
the  same  significance  as  hotch-potch 
(0.0.),  but  it  also  has  a  legal  use,  which 
descends  from  Norman  tames  in  Eng- 
laad,  and  is,  apparently,  the  earlier. 
It  meant  the  amalgamating  of  landed 
property  that  had  belonged  to  a  per- 
son dying  intestate  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  whole  between  the  heirs 
in  equal*  or  legal,  shares. 

It  was  also  applied  to  such  cases  as 
the  following  :  — 

Suppose  a  father  has  advanced 
money  to  one  child,  at  his  death  this 
child  receives  such  sum  as,  added  to 
the  loan,  will  make  his  share  equal  to 
that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  If  not  content,  he  must  bring 
into  hotch-pot  the  money  that  was  ad- 
vanced, and  the  whole  is  then  divided 
amongst  all  the  children  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  wilL 


Hot'spur.  A  fiery  person  who  has 
no  control  over  his  temper.  Harry 
Percy  (d.  1403),  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Northumberland  (see  Shakespeare: 
1  Henry  IF),  was  so  called.  Lord 
Derby  (d.  1879),  the  Prime  Minister, 
was  sometimes  called  the  "  Hotspur  of 
debate."  Lytton,  in  New  Timon,  calls 
him  "  frank,  haughty,  bold,  the  Eupert 
of  debate." 

Hound.  To  hound  a  person  is  to 
persecute  him,  or  rather  to  set  on  per- 
sons to  annoy  him,  as  hounds  are  let 
from  the  slips  at  a  hare  or  stag. 

You  hound  1  An  expression  of  the 
utmost  contempt  ,  you  dirty  cad  I 
you  cur  ! 

Hour.  A  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
See  QUAUT  D'HEURE. 

At  the  eleventh  hour.  Just  in  time 
not  to  be  too  late  ;  only  just  in  time 
to  obtain  some  benefit.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  parable  of  labourers  hired  for 
the  vineyard  (Matt,  xx) 

My  hour  is  not  yet  come.  The  time 
for  action  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  pro- 
perly, the  hour  of  my  death  is  not  yet 
fully  come.  The  allusion  is  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  hour  of  one's  death  is  pre- 
ordained* 

When  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come  — 
Jokn.  adit,  L 

In  an  evil  hour.  Acting  under  an 
unfortunate  impulse.  In  astrology  we 
have  our  lucky  and  unlucky  hours. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
One,  two,  and  three,  after  midnight. 

To  keep  good  hours.  To  return 
home  early  every  night  ;  to  go  to  bed 
betimes.  Also,  to  be  punctual  in  at- 
tending to  one's  work 

Hou'ri.  The  black  -  eyed  dam- 
sels of  the  Mohammedan  Paradise, 
possessed  of  perpetual  youth  and 
beauty,  whose  virginity  is  renewable 
at  pleasure1;  hence,  in  English  use, 
any  dark-eyed  and  attractive  beauty. 

Every  believer  will  have  seventy- 
two  of  these  houns  in  Paradise,  and, 
according  to  the  Koran,  his  intercourse 
with  them  will  be  fruitful  or  otherwise, 
according  to  his  wish.  If  an  offspring 
is  desired,  it  will  grow  to  full  estate  in 
an  hour. 

House.  A  house  of  call  Some 
house,  frequently  a  public-house,  that 
one  makes  a  point  of  visitrag  or  using 
regularly  ;  a  house 


e  where  workers  jn  a 
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House 


Household 


particular  trade  meet  when  out  of  em- 
ployment,  and  where  they  may  be 


A  house  of  correction.  A  jail  gov- 
erned by  a  keeper.  Originally  it  was 
a  place  where  vagrants  were  made  to 
work,  and  small  offenders  were  kept 
in  ward  for  the  correction  of  their 
offences. 

House  to  house.  Performed  at  every 
house,  one  after  another;  as,  "a 
house-to-house  canvass." 

Like  a  house  afire.  Very  rapidly. 
*'  He  is  getting  on  like  a  house  afire  " 
means  he  is  getting  on  excellently. 

The  House.  The  workhouse  ;  also  a 
familiar  name  for  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, the  London  Stock  Exchange,  the 
House  of  Commons,  etc. 

The  Souse  of  .  .  .  denotes  a  royal  or 
noble  family  with  its  ancestors  and 
branches,  as  the  House  of  Windsor  (the 
British  Royal  Family),  the  House  of 
Stuart,  the  House  of  Brunswick,  etc.  ; 
also  a  commercial  establishment  or 
firm  as  the  House  of  Tells  on,  the  bank- 
ing firm  in  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two 
Mies,  the  House  of  Cassell,  the 
publishers,  etc. 

The  House  of  God.  Not  solely  a 
church,  or  a  temple  made  with  hands, 
but  any  place  sanctified  by  God's  pre- 
sence. Thus,  Jacob  in  the  wilderness, 
where  he  saw  the  ladder  »et  up  lead- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven,  said,  "  This 
is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  "  (Gen. 
xxviu,  17). 

The  House  that  Jack  built.  There 
are  numerous  similar  glomerations. 
For  example,  the  Hebrew  parable  of 
The  Two  Zuzim.  The  summation  runs 
thus:  — 

10  Thto  to  Tavah  who  vanquished 
9  Death  which  fr"i*c[ 

6  The  batcher  which  slew 

7  The  ox  which  drank 

6  The  water  which  quenched 

5   The  fire  which  burnt 

4.  The  eticfc  which  beat 

3   The  4og  which  worded 

%  The  cat  which  killed 

1  The  kid  which  my  father  bought  for  two  scrim. 

(A  zuzim  was  about  a  farthing.) 
To  bring  down  the  house.  See  BRING, 
To  cry  or  proclaim  from  the  house- 
top. To  announce  something  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible.  Jewish 
houses  had  fiat  paved  roofs.  Here 
the  ancient  Jews  used  to  assemble  for 
gossip  ;  here,  too,  not  infrequently, 
they  slept  ;  and  here  some  of  their  fes- 
tivals were  held.  From  the  house- 
tops the  rising  of  the  sun  was  pro- 
claimed, Hud  public 
were  made. 


ThatwMchyeh*\^spoh^[whi«pered]intheesr  .  .  . 
shall  be  proclaimed  upea  the  iurasetop*—  Zwfcff  xli,  3. 

To  eat  one  out  of  house  and  home. 

See 


To  keep  house.  To  maintain  an 
establishment.  "  To  go  into  house- 
keeping "  is  to  start  a  private  estab- 
lishment. 

To  keep  a  good  house.  To  supply  a 
bountiful  table. 

To  keep  open  house.  To  give  free 
entertainment  to  all  who  choose  to 
come. 

To  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows. 
To  throw  all  things  into  confusion  from 
exuberance  of  spirit. 

House-bo te.  A  term  in  old  law  de- 
noting the  amount  of  wood  that  a 
tenant  is  allowed  to  take  from  the  land 
for  repairs  to  the  dwelling  and  for  fuel. 
Bate  is  A.S.  profit,  compensation.  See 
BOOT. 

House-flag.  The  distinguishing  flag 
of  a  company  of  shipowners  or  of  a 
single  shipowner,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  Cunard  Company. 

House-leek.  Grown  formerly  on 
house-roofs,  from  the  notion  that  it 
warded  off  lightning,  fever,  and  evil 
spirits.  Charlemagne  made  an  edict 
that  every  one  of  his  subjects  should 
have  house-leek,  or  "  Jove's  beard," 
as  it  is  also  called,  on  his  roof.  The 
words  are,  Et  habet  guisque  supra 
domum  suum  Jo  vis  bar  bam. 

H  the  herb  houae-leek  or  syngreen  do  gro w  on  the  house- 
top, the  same  house  IB  never  stricken  with  Hghtntng  or 
thunder— Thoauu  EiO,  Natural  and  Arif  Conchuion 
0.6th  cent.). 

Houses,  Astrological.  In  judicial 
astrology  the  whole  heaven  is  divided 
into  twelve  portions  by  means  of 
great  circles  crossing  the  north  and 
south  points  of  the  horizon,  through 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  pass  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Bach  of  these 
divisions  is  called  a  house;  and  in 
casting  a  horoscope  (gyp.)  the  whole  is 
divided  into  two  parts  (beginning 
from  the  east),  six  above  and  six  below 
the  horizon.  The  'eastern  ones  are 
called  the' ascendant,  because  they  are 
about  to  rise ;  the  other  sue  are  the 
descendant,  because  they  have  already 
passed  the  zenith.  The  twelve  houses 
each  have  their  special  functions — (1) 
the  house  of  life;  (2)  fortune  and 
riches  :  (3)  brethren  ,  (i)  parents  and 
relatives  ,  (5)  children ;  (6)  health ; 
(7)  marriage;  (8)  death;  (9)  re- 
ligion ;  (10)  dignities  ;  (11)  fctends 
and  benefactors ;  (12)  enemies.  * 

Three  houses  were  assigned  to  each 
of  the  four  ages  of  the  person  whose 
horoscope  was  to  be  cast,  and  his  lot 
in  life  was  governed  by  the  asceoid- 
aney  or  descendancy  of  these  at  fehe 
various  periods,  and  by  the  staid 
which  ruled  in  the  particular  "houses." 

Household,  The.  Specifically,  £he 
immediate  members  of 


Housel 


Hubal 


Family,    with     their    retinue,    court 
officials,  servants,  and  attendants. 

[Lowther]  had  become  ft  courtier  ,  he  had  two  good 
places,  one  in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in  the  Household  — 
Afacaulay  Hi*t  of  England,  ch  xviiL 

Household,  gods.  The  Lares  and 
Penates  (q.v.),  who  presided  over  the 
dwellings  and  domestic  concerns  of  the 
ancient  Romans  ;  hence,  in  modern 
use,  the  valued  possessions  of  home, 
all  those  things  that  go  to  endear  it 
to  one. 

Bearing  a  nation  -with  all  its  household  gods  into  exile 
LonyfeOow 


Household  Troops.  Those  troops 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  attend  the 
sovereign  and  guard  the  metropolis. 
They  consist  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Life 
Guards,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and 
the  five  regiments  of  Foot  Guards, 
the  Grenadiers,  Ooldstreams,  Scots, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  Guards. 

Housel.  To  give  the  Sacrament  to 
(A.S.  husel  ;  connected  with  Goth. 
hunsl,  sacrifice).  Cp.  UNHOUSBLLBD. 

Children   were   christened,   and   men  houseled   and 
assoyled  through  all  the  land,  ezeept  such  as  'were  in  the 
bill  of  excommunication  by  name  expressed  —  Holinthed 
OkronicU 

Houssain.  Brother  of  Prince  Ah- 
med in  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
stories.  He  possessed  a  piece  of  car- 
pet or  tapestry  of  such  wonderful 
power  that  anyone  had  only  to  sit 
upon  it,  and  it  would  transport  him 
in  a  moment  to  any  place  to  which 
he  desired  to  go. 

If  Prince  Houssain's  flying  tapestry  or  Astolpho's 
hippogrifl  had  been  shown,  he  would  have  judged  them 
by  the  og&nary  rules,  and  preferred  a  well-hung  chariot.  — 
-Sir  Waltor  Scott. 

Houyhnhnms  (whinms,  or  whin'- 
Aims).  A  race  of  horses  endowed  with 
reason  and  all  the  finer  characteristics 
.  of  man,  introduced  with  caustically 
satirical  effect  by  Swift  in  his  Gulhver'a 
Travels.  The  name  was  the  author's 
invention,  coined  in  imitation  of  the 
"  whinny  "  of  a  horse. 

Nay,  woold  kind  Jove  my  organ  so  dispose 
To  hymn  harmonious  Houyhuhnma  through  the  nose 
I'd  call  thee  Houhnhnm,  that  high-Bounding  name  , 
Thy  children's  noses  all  should  twang  the  same. 
Pope 


How'ard.  AH  the  blood  of  all  the 
Howards.  All  the  nobility  of  our  best 
aristocracy.  The  ducal  house  of  Nor- 
folk, the  family  name  of  which  is 
Howard^  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
English  peerage,  and  is  interwoven  in 
all  our  history. 

What  could  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  I  not  all  the  btood  of  all  the  Howards 

Pope    Ewty  on  Man,  iv,  216 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Howard  is 
from  hog-ward,"  and  that  the  original 
Howards  were  so  called  from  their 
avocation,  which  was  to  tend  the 
pigs  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 


Hog-ward  gives  the  surnames  Hoggard, 
Boggart,  and  Hogarth  ;  "  Howard  " 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  form  of  Hayward, 
originally  the  village  official  who 
guarded  cattle  grazing  on  the  common 
and  saw  that  they  did  not  stray  on  to 
the  ground  where  was  grown  the  grass 
for  the  winter's  hay. 

The  name  "  Howard  "  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Norfolk  pedigree  till  the 
15th  century,  when  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  the  5th  Duke  of  Norfolk 
of  the  old  line — a  Mowbray — married 
Sir  Robert  Howard.  Their  son,  Sir 
John,  was  made  1st  Duke  of  the  pre- 
sent line  in  1483.  See  NORFOLK- 
HOWAEDS. 

The  female  Howard.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry  (1780-1845),  the  Quaker  philan- 
thropist and  worker  in  prisons  ;  so 
called  in  allusion  to  John  Howard 
(1726-90),  who  is  celebrated  for  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  prison  reform 
and  for  the  successes  which  attended 
his  efforts.  He  visited  prisons  not  only 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland, 
but  all  over  the  Continent,  and  in  1777 
published  The  State  of  Pnsons  in 
England  and  Wales,  etc. 

The  radiant  path  that  Howard  trod  to  Heaven. 
JSloomflcU    Farmer's  Boy .  Autumn 

How'die  or  Howdy.  The  Scottish 
word  for  a  midwife. 

When  skirlin  Beanies  see  the  light, 
Thou  maks  the  gossips  clatter  bright, 
How  fumbling  cuifs  their  dearies  slight : 
Wae  worth  the  name  1 
Nae  howdie  gets  a  soda!  night, 

Or  plack  frae  them. 

Sums     Scotch  Drink, 

Howleglass.  An  old  form  of  Ow?Z- 
glass.  See  ETJLENSPIEGEL. 

Hrimfax'I.    See  HORSE. 

Hub.  The  nave  of  a  wheel ;  a  boss. 
The  Americans  call  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, "  The  hub  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. "  ;  ^.e.  the  centre  round  which 
everything  revolves  and  is  dependent. 

Boston  State-house  is  the  hub  of  the  solar  system  — 
Edlmet  Autocrai  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  ch.  vi,  p  143 

Calcutta  swaggers  as  if  it  were  the  hub  of  the  universe. 
—, £ativN«e*.im 

Up  to  the  hub.  Fully,  entirely,  as 
far  as  possible.  If  a  cart  sinks  in  the 
mud  up  to  the  hub,  it  can  sink  no 
lower ;  if  a  man  is  thrust  through  with 
a  sword  up  to  the  hub,  the  entire 
sword  has  passed  through  him ;  and 
if  a  quoit  strikes  the  hub,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  better. 

I  shouldn't  commune  with  nobody  that  didn't  believe 
in  election  up  to  the  hub  —Mre.  Stowe  Dred.  vol.  I. 
p.  311 

Hu'bal.  An  idol  of  the  pre-Moham- 
medan  Arabs,  brought  from  Bulka, 
in  Syria,  by  Amir  Ibn-Lohei,  who  as- 
serted that  it  would  procure  rain  when 
wanted.  It  was  the  statue  of  a  man 
in  red  agate ;  one  hand  being  lost,  a 
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golden  one  was  supplied.  He  held  in 
his  hand  seven  arrows  without 
feathers,  such  as  the  Arabians  use  in 
divination.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
eighth  year  of  "  the  Flight." 

Hubert,  St,  Patron  saint  of  hunts- 
men (d.  727).  He  was  the  son  of  Ber- 
trand,  Due  d'Acquitaine,  and  cousin 
of  King  Pepin.  Hubert  was  so  fond 
of  the  chase  that  he  neglected  his  re- 
ligious duties  for  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment, till  one  day  a  stag  bearing  a 
crucifix  menaced  him  with  eternal 
perdition  unless  he  reformed.  Upon 
this  he  entered  the  cloister,  became  in 
time  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  the  apostle 
of  Ardennes  and  Brabant.  Those  who 
were  descended  of  his  race  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  power  of  curing 
the  bite  of  mad  dogs. 

In  art  he  is  represented  as  a  bishop 
with  a  miniature  stag  resting  on  the 
book  in  his  hand,  or  as  a  huntsman 
kneeling  to  the  miraculous  crucifix 
borne  by  the  stag. 

Hu'dibras,  A  satirical  poem  in  three 
parts  and  nine  cantos  (published  1663- 
78}  by  Samuel  Butler,  so  named  from 
its  hero,  who  is  said  to  be  a  caricature 
of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  patron  of  Butler. 
The  Grub  Street  Journal  (1731)  main- 
tains it  was  Colonel  Rolle,  of  Devon- 
shire, with  whom  the  poet  lodged  for 
some  time,  and  adds  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  Hugh  de  Bras,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  county.  He  represents 
the  Presbyterian  party,  and  his  squire 
the  Independents. 

"Us  song  there  IB  a  valiant  Mameluke* 
In  foreign  land  ydeped  [-Sir  Samusl  Xufe] 

JSuOtr.  BudfbrM.1,1. 

There  are  two  characters  of  this 
name  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  •  (1) 
the  lover  of  Elissa  (II,  ii),  typifying 
rashness,  and  (2)  a  legendary  king  of 
Britain  (II,  x,  25). 

Hudlbras'tic  Verse.  A  doggerel 
eight-syllable  rhyming  verse,  after  the 
style  of  Butler's  Hudibras. 

Hudson,  Sir  Jeffrey  (1619-82).  The 
famous  dwarf,  at  one  time  page  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  When  he  was 
thirty  years  old  he  was  18  in.  high,  but 
he  later  reached  3  ft.  6  in.  or  3  ft.  9  in. 
He  was  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  Civil 
War ;  and  afterwards  was  captured 
by  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Bar- 
bary,  but  managed  'to  escape.  Scott 
introduced  Mm  in  his  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  ch.  xxxiv  ;  Vandyke  immortal- 
ized him  by  his  brash ;  and  his  clothes 
are  said  to  be  preserved  in  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  museum. 

Hue  and  Cry.  The  old  legal  name 
for  the  official  outcry  made  when  call- 
ing for  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  a 


criminal  escaping  from  justice  (O.Fr. 
huer,  to  shout).  Persons  failing  to  re- 
spond when  the  "  hue  and  cry  "  was 
raised  were  liable  to  penalties  ;  hence, 
a  clamour  or  outcry,  a  cry  of  alarm. 

But  now  by  this,  with  noyse  of  late  uprore, 
The  hoe  and  cry  was  raysed  all  about. 

Speauer     faerie  Qu*me,  VI,  rl,  40 

Hug.  To  hug  the  shore.  In  the  case 
of  a  ship,  to  keep  as  close  to  the  shore 
as  is  compatible  with  the  vessel's 
safety,  when  at  sea, 

To  hug  the  wind.  To  keep  a  ship 
close  hauled. 

Hugger-mugger.  One  of  a  large 
class  of  reduplicated  words  (cp.  namby- 
pamby,  skimble-aKamble,  flip-flap,  etc.) 
of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably  an 
extension  of  hug.  Clandestinely, 
secretly;  also,  in  an  untidy,  dis- 
orderly manner. 

The  king  in  Hamlet  says  of  Polo'- 
nius :  "  We  have  done  but  greenly  in 
hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  " — i.e.  to 
smuggle  hirn  into  the  grave  clandes- 
tinely and  without  ceremony. 

North,  in  his  Plutarch,  says:  "  An- 
tonius  thought  that  his  body  should 
be  honourably  buried,  and  not  in 
hugger-mugger  "  (clandestinely). 

Ralph  says: — 

While  I,  in  hngger-mngger  hid, 
Have  noted  all  they  Bald  and  did. 

Buller  :  Hudibrat,  ffl,  3. 

~  In  modern  speech  we  say — He  hves 
in  a  hugger-mugger  sort  of  way;  the 
rooms  were  all  hugger-mugger  (dis- 
orderly). 

Hugh  of  Lincoln.  It  is  said  that  the 
Jews  in  1255  stole  a  boy  of  8  years  old 
named  Hugh,  whom  they  tortured  for 
ten  days  and  then  crucified  or  drowned 
in  a  well.  Eighteen  of  the  richest 
Jews  of  Lincoln  were  hanged  for  tak- 
ing part  in  this  affair,  and  more  would 
have  been  put  to  death  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intercession  of  the  Francis- 
cans; the  boy  was  buried  in  state. 
This  is  the  subject  of  The  Prioress's 
Tale  of  Chaucer,  tand  it  is  given  in 
Alphonsus  of  Lincoln  (1459),  etc.  la 
Bymer*s  Fosdera  -are  several  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  event.  Op. 
WILMAM  OF  NORWICH. 

Huginn  and  Mun'inn.  In  Scandi- 
nawan  mythology,  the  two  ravens  that 
sit  on  the  shoulders  of  Odin;  they 
typify  thought  an^  memory. 

Perhaps  the  nursery  saying,  "  A  little  bird  toM  me 
that,"  Is*  corruption  of  Hogo  and  Mtmin,  and  so  we  h*»e 
the  old  Northern  BtmergtttlojQ:  angering  about  us  wtthoai 
oar  being  aware  ofit— -Jt&a  Goddard  Joyc*  Dormant 
StoryT^il  ~ 

Hu'guenot.  The  French  Protest* 
ants  (Calvinists)  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  ipiame  w*s  first  ap- 
plied to  idle  revolutionaries  of  Geneva 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of 
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Savoy,  about  1560,  and  is  probably  an 
adaptation  of  the  Ger.  eidgenossen, 
confederates. 

Philippe  de  Mornav  (1549-1623), 
the  great  supporter  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants, was  nicknamed  "  the  Hu- 
guenot Pope." 

HultzUopochtlL    See  MEXTTL. 

Hul'da.  The  old  German  goddess  of 
marriage  and  fecundity,  who  sent 
bridegrooms  to  maidens  and  children 
to  the  married.  The  name  means  "the 
Benignant/'  and  is  a  euphemistic 
appellation. 

Hulda  w  makvng  her  bed.    It  snows. 

Hulking.  A  greed,  hulking  fellow.  A 
great  overgrown  one.  A  hulk  is  a 
large,  unwieldy  ship,  or  the  body  of  a 
superannuated  one,  that  looks  very 
clumsy  as  it  lies  ashore.  Shakespeare 
says  —  referring  to  Falstaff:  — 

Harry  Monmouth'i  brawn,  the  huBc  Sir  John 
J*  prisoner  to  your  son.—  2  Henry  /F,  i,  1. 

Hull.  An  old  beggars'  and  vaga- 
bonds' "prayer,"  quoted  by  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet  (early  17th  cent.),  was  : 

From  Hall,  HdL  and  Hattfax, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

"  Hell"was  probably  the  least  feared 
as  being  farthest  from  them  ;  Hull  was 
to  be  avoided  because  it  was  so  well 
governed  that  beggars  had  little  chance 
of  getting  anything  without  doing 
hard  labour  for  it  ;  and  Halifax,  be- 
cause anyone  caught  stealing  cloth  in 
that  town  was  beheaded  without 
intermediate  proceedings. 

Hull'abaloo.  Uproar.  The  word  is 
fairly  modern  (middle  of  the  17th 
cent.)  ;  it  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
is  probably  a  reduplicated  word 
formed  on  holloa  /  or  huUo  /  Cp. 


HuTsean  Lectures*  Instituted  by 
tke  Rev.  John  Hulse,  of  Cheshire,  in 
1777.  Some  four  or  six  sermons  on 
Christian  evidences  are  preached  an- 
nually at  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  Rulsean  Lecturer,  who, 
tiH  i860,  was  entitled  the  Christian 
Advocate.  Hulse,  who  died  in  1790, 
also  bequeathed  estates  to  the  Um 
versfty  as  an  endowment  for  a  Hul- 
sean  .Professor  of  Divinity,  and  for 
certain  Hulsean  prizes. 

Hum  and  haw,  To.  To  hesitate  to 
rave  a  positive  plain  answer  :  to  hesi- 
tate in  making  a  speech.  To  intro- 
duce hum.  and  haw  between  words 
which  ought  to  follow  each  other 
freely. 

Hmn'a.  A  fabulous  Oriental  bird 
which  never  alights,  but  i»  always  on 
the  wing.  It  is  said  that  every  head 


which  it  overshadows  will  wear  a 
crown.  The  bird  suspended  over  the 
throne  of  Tippoo  Sahib  at  Seringa- 
patam  represented  this  poetical  fancy. 

In  the  flirt  chapter  of  the  Autocrat  of  tk«  ErvAfoA  Tall* 
a  certain  popular  lecturer  is  made  to  describe  himself  in 
allusion,  to  bis  many  wanderings,  to  this  bird :  "  Tee,  I 
am  like  the  Huma,  the  bird  that  never  lights ,  being 
always  in  the  cars,  as  the  Huma  is  always  on  the  wing  ** 

Humanitarians.  A  name  that  used 
to  be  given  to  certain  Arian  heretics 
who  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
only  man.  The  disciples  of  St.  Simon 
were  so  called  also,  because  they  main- 
tained the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature  without  the  aid  of  grace. 

Nowadays  the  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied (often  with  slightly  contemptuous 
import)  to  philanthropists  whose  object 
is  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  large. 

Humanities  or  Humanity  Studies. 
Grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  with 
Greek  and  Latin  (literce  humamorea)  ; 
in  contradistinction  to  divinity  (hterce 
diwnce). 

The  humanities  .  is  used  to  designate  those 
studies  which  are  considered  the  most  specially  adapted 
for  training  .  true  humanity  in  every  man.— 

Trenji:  Study  «t  Words,  LecL  ill 

A  degree,  L.H.D.,  Litterarum  Hu- 
maniorum  Doctor  (Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters),  is  given  at  some  of  the 
American  Universities. 

Humber.  The  legendary  king  of 
the  Huns,  who  are  fabled  to  have  in- 
vaded Britain  about  B.C.  1000  ;  he 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
Locrine,  and  his  body  was  cast  into 
the  river  Abus,  which  was  forthwith 
renamed  the  Humber.  (Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.) 

Their  chieftain  Humber  named  was  aright 
Unto  the  mighty  atreame  him  to  betake, 
Where  be  an  end  of  battell  and  of  life  did  make. 
r  :  fatrto  Queene.  11,  x,  16 


Humble  Bee.  A  corruption  of  tho 
Ger,  hummel  bee,  the  buzzing  bee. 
Sometimes  called  the  Dumble-dor. 
Also  Bumble-bee,  from  its  booming 
drone. 

Humble  Cow.    A  cow  without  horns. 

"That,"  said  John  with  a  broad  grin,  "was  Grizzel 
chasing:  the  humble  cow  out  of  the  close  "—ScoU  Guy 
M  omtarfett,  eb.  be. 

Humble  Pie.  2*0  eat  humble  pie.  To 
come  dawn  from  a  position  you  have 
assumed;  to  be  obliged  to  take  "a 
lower  room."  Here  "  humble  "  is  a 
pun  on  umble,  the  umbels  being  the 
heart,  liver,  and  entrails  of  the  deer, 
the  huntsman's  perquisites.  When 
the  lord  and  his  household  dined  the 
venison  pasty  was  served  on  the  dajis, 
but  the  umbles  were  made  into  a  pie 
for  the  huntsman  and  his  f ejlows,  who 
took  the  lower  seats. 

Humbug.  A  hoax  or  Jmposjtioa ; 
also  (as  verb)  to  hoay*  cajole^  imp,o$i» 
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Hundred 


upon.  The  word  is  of  unknown 
origin,  but  was  new  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  and  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  writing  in  the  Connoisseur  in 
1754,  called  it  a — 

New-coined  expression,  which  is  only  to  be  found  In 
the  nonsensical  vocabulary  and  rounds  absurd  and  die- 
agreeable  whenever  It  is  pronounced 

Humming  Ale.  Strong  liquor  that 
froths  well,  and  causes  a  humming  in 
the  head  of  the  drinker. 

Let  u*  fortify  our  stomachs  with  a  slice  or  two  of  bung 
beef,  and  a  horn  or  so  of  humming  stingo  — Pierce  Sgan 
Tom  and  Jerry,  ch.  ^1L 

Hummums.  The  hotel  of  this  name 
in  Oovent  Garden  is  on  the  site  of  an 
old  bathing  establishment  founded 
here  about  1631  ;  so  called  from  the 
Pers.  humoun  (a  sweating  or  Turkish 
bath). 

Hu'mour.  As  good  humour,  ill  or 
dad  humour,  etc.  According  to  an 
ancient  theory,  there  are  four  princi- 
pal humours  in  the  body:  phlegm, 
blood,  choler,  and  black  bile.  As  any 
one  of  these  predominates  it  deter- 
mines the  temper  of  the  mind  and 
body ;  hence  the  expressions  san- 
guine, choleric,  phlegmatic,  and  mel- 
ancholic humours.  A  just  balance 
made  a  Rood  compound  called,"  good 
humour "  j  a  preponderance  of  any 
one  of  the  four  made  a  bad  compound 
called  an  ill  or  evil  humour.  See  Ben 
Jonson's  Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humour  (Prologue)* 

Humpback,  The.  Gero'nimo  Ame- 
lunghi,  II  Gobo'jdi  Pisa,  an  Italian  bur- 
lesque poet  of  the  mid-16th  century. 

Andre'a  Sola'rio,  the  Italian  painter, 
Del  Gobbo  (1470-1527). 

Humphrey.  To  dine  icith  Duke 
Humphrey-  To  have  no  dinner  to  go 
to.  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  Henry  IV,  the  "  Good  Duke 
Humphrey"  (see  under  GOOD),  was 
renowned  for  his  hospitality.  At  death 
it  was  reported  that  a  monument 
would  be  erected  to  him  in  St.  Paul's, 
but  his  body  was  interred  at  St. 
Albans.  The  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beau- 
champ  (d.  1358),  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  of  old  St.  Paul's,  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Duke  , 
and  when  the  promenaders  left  for 
dinner,  the  poor  stay-bebinds  who  had 
no  dinner  to  go  to,  or  who  feared  to 
leave  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral 
because,  once  outside,  they  could  be 
arrested  for  debt,  used  to  say  to  the 
gay  sparks  who  asked  if  they  were 
going,  that  they  woidd  "dine  with 
Duke  Humphrey  "  that  day. 

The  expression  used  to  <  be  very 
common ;  and  a  similar  one  was  To 
sup  ws&i  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam,  the 


Exchange  built  by  Sir  Thomas  being 
a  common  lounge. 
Tba 


Yet  with  great  company  tbou  art  taken  up ; 
For  often  with  Duke  Humphrey  thou  doet  dine, 
And  often  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam  sup. 
Barman     QvodUM  (Spiyrom  on,  a  Loafer),  163fc. 

Humpty  Dumpty.  A  little  deformed 
dwarf,  **  humpy  **  and  "  dumpy." 
There  used  to  be  a  drink  of  this  name, 
composed  of  ale  boiled  with  brandy ; 
and  it  is  also  applied — in  allusion  to 
the  old  nursery  rhyme — to  an  egg, 
and  to  anything  that  is,  or  may  be, 
irretrievably  shattered. 

Hundred.  An  English  county  divi- 
sion dating  from  pre-Conquest  times, 
and  supposed  to  be  so  called  either 
because  it  comprised  exactly  one  hun- 
dred hides  of  land,  or  one  hundred 
families,  who  were  grouped  together 
for  civil  and  military  purposes,  these 
families  being  collectively  responsible 
to  the  authorities  in  cases  of  crime 
within  the  "  hundred." 

Northumberland,  Cumberland, 

Westmorland,     and     Durham     were 
divided  into  "  wards  "  (tf.v.). 

Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Notts, 
into  "  wapentakes  *'  (q.v.).  Yorkshire 
has  also  a  special  division,  called 
"  ridings  "  (q.v*). 

Kent  was  divided  into  five  "  lathes  " 
(q.v.),  with  subordinate  hundreds. 

Sussex  into  six  "  rapes  "  (g.v.),  with 
subordinate  hundreds. 

Great,  or  long  hundred.  Six  score,  a 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Hero  of  the  hundred  fights.  Conn,  a 
legendary  Irish  king,  was  so  called  by 
O'Gnive,  the  bard  of  O'Niel:  "  Conn, 
of  the  hundred  fights,  sleeps  in  his 
grass-grown  tomb."  The  epithet  has 
also  been  applied  to  Nelson,  Welling- 
ton, and  other  famous  commanders. 

Hundreds  and  thousands.  A  name 
given  by  sweetstuff-sellers  to  almost 
any  very  tiny  comfits. 

It  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 

hence.     An  exclamation  of  despair — 

it  doesn't  much  matter  what  happens. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  occurs  in  Bay's 

Collection,  1742.    A  similar  one  19: — 

>A  thousand  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  hay 

le  all  one  thing  at  Doom's-day — Ran 

Not  a  hundred  miles  off.  Aninffirect 
way  of  saying  in  this  very  neighbour- 
hood, or  very  spot.  The  phrase  is 
employed  when  it  would  be  indiscreet 
or  dangerous  to  refer  more  directly  to 
the  person  or  place  hinted  at*  ' 

The  CMUern  Hundreds.    See  <te&- 

TEBN. 

The  Hundred  Days.  The  days  be- 
tween March  20fch,  1815,  when  Batoo- 
leon  reached  the  ToOeries,  after  m 
escape  from  Elba,  and  Jane  28th,  tbe 
date  of  the  second  restoration  of 
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Louis  XVIII.     These  hundred  days 
were  noted  for  five  things  : 

The  additional  Act  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire, 

April  22  , 
The  Coalition; 
The  Champ  de  Mai,  June  1  , 
The  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18  , 
The  second  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  favour  of  his  son 

June  22. 

Napoleon  left  Elba  February  26th  ; 
landed  near  Cannes  March  1st,  entered 
Paris  March  20th,  and  signed  his  abdi- 
cation June  22nd. 

The  address  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  the  prefect, 
begins  .  **  A  hundred  days,  sire,  have  elapsed  since  the 
fatal  moment  when  your  Majesty  was  forced  to  quit  your 
capital  in  the  midst  of  tears."  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
phrase. 

The  Hundred-eyed.  Argus,  in  Greek 
and  Latin  fable.  Juno  appointed  him 
guardian  of  lo  (the  cow),  but  Jupiter 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  where- 
upon Juno  transplanted  his  eyes  into 
the  tail  of  her  peacock. 

The  Hundred'handed.  Three  of  the 
sons  of  TJr&nus,  viz.  JEgseon  or  Bria- 
reus,  Kottos,  and  Gygfis  or  GySs.  After 
the  war  between  Zeus  and  the  Titans, 
when  the  latter  were  overcome  and 
hurled  into  Tartarus,  the  Hundred- 
handed  ones  were  set  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  them. 

Sometimes  Cerberus  (q*v.)  is  so 
called,  because  from  his  three  necks 
sprang  writhing  snakes  instead  of  hair. 

The  Hundred  Tears  War.  The  long 
series  of  wars  between  France  and 
England,  beginning  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  1337,  and  ending  in  that 
of  Henry  VI,  1453. 

The  first  battle  was  a  naval  action 
off  Stays,  and  the  last  the  fight  at  Cas- 
tillon.  It  originated  in  English  claims 
to  the  French  crown,  and  resulted  in 
the  English  being  expelled  from  the 
whole  of  France,  except  Calais. 

Hun'gary  Water.  Made  of  rose- 
mary flowers  and  spirit,  said  to  be  so 
called  because  the  receipt  was  given 
by  a  hermit  to  a  Queen  of  Hungary. 

Hungr  (Twmger).     The  dish  out  of 
which  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Hel 
was  wont  to  feed. 


Hungry.  Hungry  dogs  icill  eat  dirty 
puddings.  See  BOG. 

There  are  many  common  Similes  ex- 
pressive  of  hunger,  among  which  are 
—  hungry  as  a  hawk,  a  hunter,  a 
church  mouse  (cp.  POOB),  a  dog.  James 
Thomson  (Seasons  :  Winter]  has 
**  Hungry  as  the  grave,"  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  "  Hungry  as  the 
chap  that  said  a  turkey  was  too  much 
for  one,  not  enough  for  two.'? 

The  Hungry  Forties.  A  term  applied 
to  the  period  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  18£6, 
when,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  food, 


distress  was  very  common  among  the 
working  population. 

Hunks.  An  old  hunks.  A  screw,  a 
hard,  selfish,  mean  fellow.  The  term 
appears  in  late  Elizabethan  times — 
when  it  was  a  name  commonly  given 
to  performing  bears — and  probably 
has  its  origin  in  some  unknown  per- 
son of  cross  (cp.  "  Cross  as  a  bear  ") 
or  miserly  character. 

Hunt.  Like  Hunt's  d#g,  he  would 
neither  go  to  church  nor  stay  at  home. 
A  Shropshire  saying.  The  story  is 
that  one  Hunt,  a  labouring  man,  kept 
a  mastiff,  which,  on  being  shut  up 
while  his  master  went  to  church, 
howled  and  barked  so  as  to  disturb 
the  whole  congregation  ;  whereupon 
Hunt  thought  he  would  take  him  to 
church  the  next  Sunday,  but  the  dog 
positively  refused  to  enter.  The  pro- 
verb is  applied  to  a  self-willed  person, 
who  will  neither  be  led  nor  driven. 

Hunter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 
Persons  who  hunt  up  the  celebrities, 
or  "  lions,"  to  grace  their  parties  and 
bring  them  renown  and  reputation. 
They  appeared  (in  print)  originally  in 
Dickens's  Pickicick  Papers. 

The  hunter's  moon.  The  month  or 
moon  following  the  "  harvest  moon  " 
(q.v.).  Hunting  does  not  begin  until 
after  harvest. 

The  mighty  hunter.  Nimrod  is  so 
called  (Gen.  x,  9).  The  meaning  seems 
to  be  a  conqueror.  Jeremiah  says, 
"  I  [the  Lord]  will  send  for  many 
hunters  [warriors],  and  they  shall  hunt 
[chase]  them  [the  Jews]  from  every 
mountain  .  .  .  and  out  of  the  holes  of 
the  rocks  "  (xvi,  16). 

ProuJl  Nfanrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began — 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man. 

Pope     Wvtdtor 

Hunters  and  Runners  of  classic  re- 
nown:— 

AcAsrus,  who  took  part  In  the  famous  Calydonian  hunt 

(a  wild  boar)  * 

AcT-ftON,  the  famous  huntsman  who  was  'transformed  by 

Diana  into  a  stag,  because  he  chanced  to  see  her 

bathing. 
ADOHIS,  beloved  by  Venus,  slain  by  a  wild  boar  while 


ADRASTCS,  who  was  saved  at  the  siege  of  Thebes  by  the 
speed  of  his  horse  Arlon,  given  him  by  Hercules 

ATAIASTA.  who  promised  to  many  the  man  who  could 
outstrip  her  ra  running 

CAMILLA,  the  swiftest-footed  of  all  the  companions  of 
Diana, 

LADAS,  the  swiftest-footed  of  all  the  runners  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Mvx*&'ax&,  who  took  part  in  the  great  Calydonian  boar- 
hunt. 

O&r'oir,  the  great  and  famous  hunter,  changed  into  the 
constellation,  so  conspicuous  in  November 

FHzmraraiXBA,  who  ran  139  miles  in  two  days. 

Hunting.  He  who  hunts  two  hares 
leaves  one  and  loses  the  other.  No  one 
can  do  well  or  properly  two  things  at 
once,  he  "  falls  between  two  stools." 
"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

Like  a  man  to-  double  business  bound. 

I  stand  in  pause  where  X  shall  first  begin 

And  both  neglect.— Shaketpeare    Samlet  til  !t 
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Hunting  ike  gouk,  snark,  etc.  See 
these  words. 

To  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run 
with  the  hare.  See  HARE, 

Huntlndon.  Literally,  "  the  hunt- 
er's hill."  It  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
Huntantun,  and  in  Poomsday  Hunter9 9 
dune,  and  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  in  a  country 
which  was  anciently  an  extensive 
forest  well  suited  for  purposes  of  the 
chase. 

Huntingdonians.  Members  of  "the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion," 
a  sect  of  Calvimstic  Methodists 
founded  in  1748  by  Sehna,  widow  of 
the  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
George  Whitefield,  who  had  become 
her  chaplain  after  his  separation  from 
the  Wesleys. 

Huon  de  Bordeaux*  The  hero  of  a 
mediaeval  French  chanson- de  geste  of 
that  name,  a  late  prose  version  of  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Bemers  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Huon  wished  to  go  from  Syria  to 
Babylon,  and  learnt  that  the  shortest 
and  best  way  was  through  a  wood  six- 
teen leagues  long,  and  full  of  fairies  ; 
that  few  could  go  that  way  because 
King  O'beron  was  sure  to  encounter 
them.  Whoever  spoke  to  him  was  lost 
for  ever,  and  if  a  traveller  refused  to 
answer  him,  he  raised  a  most  horrible 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  made  the 
forest  seem  one  great  river.  Huon 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  finally  ad- 
dressed Oberon,  who  told  him  the  his- 
tory of  his  birth.  They  became-  great 
friends,  and  when  Oberon  went  to 
Paradise  he  left  Huon  his  successor  as 
lord  and  king  of  Mommur.  He  mar- 
ried Esclairmond,  and  was  crowned 
"  King  of  all  Faerie." 

Hurdy-gurdy.  A  stringed  musical 
instrument,  like  a  rude  guitar,  the 
"  music  "  of  which  is  produced  by  the 
friction  of  a  rosined  wheel  on  the 
strings,  which  are  "  stopped "  by 
means  of  keys.  It  was  the  forerunner 
of  €he  modern  barrel-organ  or  piano- 
organ  of  the  streets. 

Hurlo-Thrumbo.  A  ridiculous  bur- 
lesque, which  in  1729-30  had  an  ex- 
traordinary run  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre.  So  great  was  its  popularity 
that  a  club  called  "  The  Hurlo-Thrum- 
bo Society  "  was.  formed.  The  author 
was  Samuel  Johnson  (1691-1773),  a 
half -mad  dancing  master,  who  put  this 
motto  on  the  title-page  when  the  bur- 
lesque was  printed  t — 

Ye  sons  of  Are,  xead  my  Hurlo-Thnanbo 
Torn  tt  betwixt  your  finger  and  your  thombo, 
And  being  quite  undone,  be  qvdte  strode  dumbo 


Hurly-burly.  Uproar,  tumult,  espe- 
cially of  battle.  A  reduplication  of 
hurly.  Op.  HTOLABAXOO. 

Now  day  began  to  break  and  the  army  to  fall  again 
Into  good  order,  and  all  the  hurty-borly  to  cease.— Worth'* 
Plutarch.  Antoniut  (1679) 

When  the  hurly-barty's  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

The  Wttobes,  in  Jfeefotft  I  1 

In  the  Garden  of  Eloquence  (1577) 
the  word  is  given  as  a  specimen  of 
onom'atopce'ia. 

Hurrah'.    A  later  (17th  cent.)  form 
of  the  earlier  huzza,  an  imitative  sound 
expressing  joy,  enthusiasm,  pleasure 
at  victory,   etc.     The  word  may  be 
connected  with  the  Low  G-or  hurra,  in  % 
which  case  it  was  probably  introduced  * 
by  soldiers   about   the   time   of   the 
Thirty  Years  War. 

The  Norman  battle-cry  was  "  Ha 
Bollo  !  "  or  "  Ha  Bou  !  " 

The  Saxon  cry  of  *  Out  t  Oat,  Holy  Crowe ! "  rose 
high  above  the  Norman  sound  of  '"  Ha  Ron  I  Ha  Ron, 
Notre  Dame  I  "-.-iorrf  Lytton  :  HarcM,  Bk.  xfi,  ch.  8. 

Hurricane.  An  18th  century  term 
for  a  large  private  party  or  rout ;  so 
called  from  its  hurry,  bustle,  and 
noise.  Cp.  DRUM. 

There  is  a  squeeze,  a  fuss,  a  drum,  a  rout,  and  lastly  a 
hurricane,  when  the  whole  house  is  full  from  top  to  bottom. 
—Mrt  BarbauM  (1779) 

The  word  is  West  Indian,  and  was 
introduced  through  Spanish ;  it 
means  a  very  violent  storm  of 
wind. 

Htirry.  An  imitative  word,  prob- 
ably connected  with  hurl  (as  in  hurly- 
burly)*  which  first  appears  in  Shake- 
speare:— 

She  spied  the  hunted  boar, 
Whose  frothy  mouth  . 
A  second  f  «ar  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither 
Vewu  and  Admit,  904 

Don't  hurry,  Hopkins.  A  satirical 
reproof  to  those  who  are  not  prompt 
in  their  payments.  It  is  said  that  one 
HopMns,  of  Kentucky,  gave  a  creditor 
a  promissory  note  on  which  was  this 
memorandum,  "  The  said  Hopkins  is 
not  to  be  hurried  in  paying  the 
above." 

Hurry-skurry.  Another  ricochet 
word  with  which  our  language 
abounds.  It  means  a  confused  haste, 
or  rather,  haste  without  waiting  for 
the  due  ordering  of  things  ,  pe]I-melL 

Hus'band.  The  word  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  from  has,  house,  and  Old  Norse 
bond%>  a  freeholder  or  yeoman,  from 
bua,  to  dwell ;  hence  the  word  is  liter- 
ally a  house-owner  in  his  capacity  as 
head  of  the  household,  and  so  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  man  joined  to  a  woman 
in  marriage,  who*  was,  naturally,  the 
head  of  his  household.  When  Sir 
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John  Fasten,  writing  to  his  mother  in 
1476,  said— 

I  purpose  to  leefle  alle  heer,  and  come  home  to  you 
and  be  your  hoabonde  and  balyff 

he  was  merely  proposing  to  come  and 
manage  her  household  for  her.  We 
use  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  such 
phrases  as  To  husband  one1  8  resources. 
Tusser  was  in  error  when  he  derived 
the  word  from  "  houseband,"  as  in  the 
following  distich:— 

The  name  of  the  husband,  what  it  It  to  say  ? 
Of  wLte  and  oi  ftowwhoM  the  band  and  the  stay, 
Pfa  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Siubandry 

Husbandry  is  merely  the  occupation 
of  the  (original)  husband,  i.e.  the  man- 
agement of  the  household  and  what 
pertains  thereto  ;  it  "became  restricted 
later  to  farm-management,  and  the 
husband  became  the  husbandman. 

I  commit  Into  your  bands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  roy  house. 

ShaJutpeare    Jlf  arefcml  o/  F«a*w,  IB,  4. 

Husbands'  Boat.  The  name  that 
used  to  be  given  to  the  boat  which  left 
London  on  Saturday,  and  took  to 
Margate  those  fathers  of  families  who 
were  spending  the  holidays  in  that 
neighbourhood  during  the  summer 
months. 


never  forget  the  evening  when  we  went  down 
to  the  Jetty  to  see  the,  husbands'  boat  come  in.—  The 
Write*  Sauyk. 

Hush-money.  Money  given  as  a 
bribe  for  silence  or  "  hushing  "  a 
matter  up. 

Hush'al.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
AcMtophel  (q.v.)  is  Laurence  Hyde, 
Earl  of  Rochester  (1641-1711).  Hushai 
was  David's  friend,  who  opposed  the 
counsels  of  Ahithophel,  and  caused  the 
plot  of  Absalom  to  miscarry;  so 
.Rochester  defeated  the  schemes  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  brought  to  naught 
the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  Qf  Mon- 
motxth. 

Hussar.  An  Hungarian  word  (hus- 
aor),  which  is  ultimately  from  the  same 
Greek  word  that  gives  us  our  corsair. 
It  was  applied  in  the  time  of  Matthias 
Oorvinus  —  Eunyadi  —  (mid-15th  cent,)  , 
to  a  body  of  light  horsemen,  and  was 
hence  adopted  in,  various  European 
armies  to  denote  light  cavalry. 

Hus'sltes.  Followers  of  John  Huss, 
the  Bohemian  reformer,  in  the  15th 
century.  Cjx  BETHLEMENITES. 

Hussy.  Nowadays  a  word  of  con- 
tempt, implying  an  ill-behaved  girl,  a 
"  jade  "  or  "  mini,"  this  is  no  other 
than  the  honourable  appellation  house- 
wife  (pron,  u  hussif  ").  JFngfe  as  wench 
has  come  down  in  the  world,  and 
woman  seems  to  be  coming  down,  so 
hussy  has  been  degraded. 


Hustings.  An  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
meaning  originally  the  immediate 
council  of  tjie  ting,  from  hus,  house 
(i.e.  the  royal  house),  and  thing,  as- 
sembly :  the  bus-thing  was  the  assem- 
bly of 'the  house  as  apart  from  the 
thing,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  London  has  still  its  Court  of 
Hustings,  which  is  held  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Becorder  and  Alder- 
men to  consider  gifts  offered  to  the  Citv, 
and  which  was  formerly  the  supreme 
court  (common  pleas,  probate,  etc.)  of 
the  City.  The  hustings  of  elections 
were,  previous  to  the  Ballot  Act  of 
1872,  the  platforms  from  which  can- 
didates made  their  election  addresses, 
etc. ;  hence  to  be  beaten  at  the  hustings 
means  to  lose  at  an  election. 

Hutchlnso'nlans.  Followers  of  Anne 
Hutchinson  (d.  1643),  an  antmomian 
reformer  of  3Sew  England,  who  retired 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  with  fifteen  of 
her  children  was  murdered  by  the 
Indians. 

Hu'tin.  Louis  le  Hutin.  Louis  5 
(1289, 1314-16)  was  so  nicknamed.  It 
means  "  the  quaireller,"  "  the  stub- 
born or  headstrong  one,"  and  it  is 
uncertain  why  the  name  was  given 
to  this  insignificant  king  of  France. 

Hutkln.  A  word  m  some  dialects 
for  a  cover  for  a  sore  finger,  made  by 
cutting  off  the  finger  of  an  old  gloVe ; 
called  also  a  hut,  hutch,  and  hutchkin. 

Huzza !  An  exclamation  of  joy  or 
applause ;  the  forerunner  of  Hurrah  I 
(qv.).  The  word  has  no  etymology, 
being,  .merely  an  extension  of  an  in- 
voluntary vocable,  such  as  Chut! 
or  Pshaw  I 

Hvergermlr.  A  fountain  in  Nifl- 
heim,  whence  isritte  the  twelve  poison- 
ous rivers  (Elivagar),  which  generate 
ice,  snow,  wind,  and  rain.  (Scandina- 
yian  mythology.) 

Hy'acinth.  According  to  Grecian 
fable,  the  son  of  Angelas,  a  Spartan 
king.  The  lad  was  beloved  by  Apollo 
and  Zephyr,  and  as  he  preferred  the 
sun-god,  Zephyr  >  drove  Apollo's  quoit 
at  his  head,  and  killed  him.  The  blood 
became  a  flower,  and  the  petals  are 
inscribed  with,  the  signature  A  I,  mean- 
ing woe.  (Virgil:  Eclogues,  hi,  106.) 

The  hyacinth  bewrays  the  doleful  "  A  1," 
And  colls  the  tribute  ot  ApoUo's  sigh 
Still  on  its  bloom  tha  mournful  flower  retains 
The  lovely  blue  that  dyed  the  stripling's  yetaa. 

Hy'ades  (Or.  Jvuem,  to  rain).  Seven 
nymphs  placed  among  the  stars,  in  the 
constellation  Taurus,  which  threaten 
ram  when  they  rise  with  the' sun.  The 
fable  is  that  they  wept  the  death  oi 
their  brother  Hyas  so  bitterly  that 
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Zeus,  out  of  compassion,  took  them 
to  heaven. 

The  seaman  flees  the  Evades 
Gather  an  army  of  Cimmerian  clouds 
All-fearful  folds  his  rails,  and  sounds  the  main. 
Lifting  his  prayers  to  the  heavens  for  aid 
Against  the  terror  of  the  winds  and  waves 

Marlowe    I  TtemburWine,  HI,  IL 

Hybla.  A  city  and  mountain  in 
Sicily,  famous  for  its  honey.  Cp. 
HYMETTTTS. 

For  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 

And  leave  them  honeyless. 
Ani.  Not  etinglesa  too 

Bnt.    0!  yes,  and  soundless  too , 

For  yon  hare  stoTn  their  trarzing,  Antony, 

And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting 

Shakespeare    JuHtw  Cottar,  v,  L 

Hy'dra.  A  monster  of  the  Ler'nean 
marshes,  in  Ar'golis.  It  had  nine 
heads,  and  at  was  one  of  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules  to  kill  it.  As  soon 
as  he  struck  off  one  of  its  heads,  two 
shot  np  in  its  place;  hence  hydra- 
headed  applied  to  a  difficulty  which 
goes  on  increasing  as  it  is  combated. 

Hydra-headed  multitude.  The  rabble, 
which  not  only  is  many-headed  nu- 
merically, but  seems  to  grow  more 
numerous  the  more  it  is  attacked  and 
resisted. 

Hye'na.  Held  in  veneration  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  fabled  that 
a  certain  stone,  called  the  "  hyssma," 
is  found  in  the  eye  of  the  creature,  and 
Pliny  asserts  (Nat.  Rist.,  xxxvii,  60) 
that  when  placed  under  the,  tongue  it 
imparts  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  BttUol  Lapldaristft  of  Germany  affirm  that  this 
beast  hath  a  stone  la  Ms  eye  (or  rather  his  head)  called 
Hyasna  or  Hysenius.— TOJX&  f mar-footed  £«uU  (1607). 

Hygei'a.  Goddess  of  health  in 
Greek  mythology,  and  the  daughter  of 
JSsculapius  (q.v.).  Her  symbol  was  a 
serpent  drinking  from  a  cup  in  her 
hand. 

Hyksos  (ShepTwrd  Kings).  A  line 
of  six  or  more  foreign  rulers  over 
Egypt,  who  reigned  for  about  250 
years  between  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties,  i.e.  somewhere  about  B.O. 
2000.  It  is  uncertain  whence  they 
came,  who  they  were,  what  they  did, 
or  whither  they  went ;  they  left  little 
m  the  way  of  records  or  monuments, 
and  practically  all  that  is  known  of 
them  is  the  (historically  speaking) 
very  unsatisfactory  notice  gleaned  by 
Josephus  from  Manetho. 

The  exact  nationality  of  the  Hyksos  is  stm  a  matter  of 
dispute.  All  we  know  lot  certainty  is  that  they  came 
from  Asia,  and  they  brought  with  them  in  tfcetr  train  vast 
numbers  of  Semites.— Sayee  £0e«*  yf  the  Old  Teitoment 
(18W). 

Hyl'as.  A  boy  beloved  by  Her- 
cules, carried  off  by  the  nymphs  while 
drawing  water  from  a  fountain  in 
Mys'i*. 

Hyleg.  That  planet,  or  point  of  the 
sky,  which,  according  to  astrologers, 


dominates  at  man's  birth,  and  influ- 
ences his  whole  life.  The  word  is 
probably  Persian. 

Hy'men.  Properly,  a  marriage  song 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  j  later  persons 
fted  as  the  god  of  marnage,  repre- 
sented as  &  youth  carrying  a  torch  and 
veil— a  more  mature  Eros,  or  Cupid. 

Hymettus.  A  mountain  In  Attica, 
famous  for  its  honey.  Cp.  HYKLA. 

There,  flowery  hill,  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  stadtous  anuing 

Miticm.    Paradtte  Regained  IV,  24? 

Hy'mlr.  In  Scandinavian  mythology, 
a  giant  with  a  frosty  beard  who  per- 
sonifies the  inhospitable  sea.  He 
owned  the  kettle  in  which  the  gods 
brewed  their  ale,  and  it  was  he  who 
took  Thor  in  his  boat  when  that  god 
went  to  kill  the  Midgard  serpent,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  prey. 

Hymnus  Eucharisticus.  See  EUCHA- 
RIST. 

Hyperbole.  The  rhetorical  figure  of 
speech  which  consists  of  exaggeration 
or  extravagance  in  statement  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  but  not  in- 
tended to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  leUre 
— e.ff.  "  the  waves  were  mountains 
high." 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  Mads ;  either  roch  as  arc  em- 
ployed in  description,  or  such  aft  are  suggested  by  the 
warmth  nf  passion.-JWndfcy  Murray  -  E$i»h  Qr^mar, 
I  p  510 

Hyperboreans.  A  happy  people  of 
early  Greek  legend,  who  were  supposed 
to  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  spot 
where  the  North  Wind  had  its  birth, 
and  therefore  to  enjoy  perpetual 
warmth  and  sunshine.  They  were 
said  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  human 
race,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most 
happy;  to  dwell  for  some  thousand 
years  under  a  cloudless  sky,  in  fields 
yielding  double  harvests,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perpetual  spring. 

Later  fable  held  that  they  had  not 
an  atmosphere  like  our  own,  but  one 
consisting  wholly  of  feathers.  Both 
Herod'otus  and  Pliny  mention  this  fic- 
tion, which  they  say  was  suggested  by 
the  quantity  of  snow  observed  to  fan 
in  those  regions.  (Herodotus>  iv,  31.) 

Hyperion.  In  Greek  mythology,  one 
of  the  Titans,  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
and  father  of  Helios,  Selene,  and  Eos 
(the  Stan,  Moon,  and  Dawn).  The 
name  is  sometimes  given  by  poets  to 
the  sun  itself,  but  not  by  Keats  in  his 
wonderful  "  poetical  fragment "  of 
this  name  (1820). 

Hypermnestra'.  Wife  of  Lynce-os. 
and  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  daughter? 
of  Dan&os  who  did  not  murder  her 
husband  on  their  bridal  night.  Sec 
DANAIDES. 


Hypnotism 

Hypnotism.  The  art  of  producing 
trance-sleep,  or  the  state  of  being 
hypnotized.  Dr.  James  Braid  of  Man- 
chester gave  it  this  name  (1843),  after 
first  having  called  it  neuro-hypnotism, 
an  inducing  to  sleep  of  the  nerves 


Tbo  method,  discovered  by  MX.  Braid,  of  producing 
this  state  .  appropriately  designated  .  .  .  hyp- 
notism, consists  hi  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  g*?e  for 
several  minutes  on  a  bright  object  placed  some- 

what above  [the  fine  of  sight],  at  so  short  a  distance  [as 
to   produce   pain]. — Carpenter       Principle*   of   Menlil 


Hypochon'drla  (Gr.  hypo,  cliondros, 
under  the  cartilage — ^.e.  the  spaces  on 
each  side  of  the  epigastric  region). 
A  morbid  depression  of  spirits  for 
which  there  is  no  known  or  defined 
cause,  so  called  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  some  derange- 
ment in  these  parts,  which  were  held 
to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy. 

Hyp'ocrite.  Pnnce  of  hypocrites. 
Tibe'rius  Ceesar  (B.C.  42,  14  to  37  A.IK) 
was  so  called  because  he  affected  a 
great  regard  for  decency,  but  indulged 
in  the  most  detestable  lust  and 
cruelty. 

Abdallah  Ibn  Obba  and  Ms  parti- 
sans were  called  The  Hypocrites  by 
Mahomet,  because  they  feigned  to 
>>e  friends,  but  were  in  reality  foes. 

Hyp'ocntes'  Isle.     See  QHA.NBEH. 

Hypodorian  Mode.    See  ^BOUAN. 

Hyposta'tie  Union.  The  union  of 
the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity;  also 
/he  union  of  the  Divine  and  Human 
in  Christ.  The  hypostasis  (Gr.  hypot 
under,  stasis,  standing,  hence  founda- 
tion, essence)  is  the  personal  exist- 
ence as  distinguished  both  from  nature 
and  substance. 

We  do  not  find,  Indeed,  that  the  hypoaUtic  pre-exist 
ence  of  Chalet  tra*  an  article  of  their  creed  [i.«  of  the 
Nazarenea]— Fitter  SuperTtatural  Oriffin  of  Christianity. 
essay  v,  p  Sid. 

Hyson.  One  of  the  varieties  of 
Chinese  green  tea;  so  called  from 
hei-ch'un,  bright  spring.  Young  hyson, 
a  still  better  variety,  is  Yto-ch'ien,  be- 
fore the  rains,  meaning  that  the  leaf 
is  picked  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season. 

Hyssop.  David  says  (Ps.  li,  7): 
"  Purge  me  with  nyssop,  and  I  shall 
be  clean."  The  reference  is  to  the 
custom  of  ceremonially  sprinkling  the 
,  unclean  with  a  bunc£  of  hyssop  dipped 
in  water,  in  which  had  been  mixed  the 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer.  This  was  done 
as  they  left  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
to  enter  the  Court  of  the  Women 
(Numb,  xiz,  17). 

Hys'teron  Prot'eron  (Gr,,  "  hinder 
former  '*).  An  inversion,  putting 
"  the  cart  before  the  Morse  " ;  the 


Iambic 

figure  of  speech  in  rhetoric  in  which, 
usually  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the 
word  that  should  come  last  is  placed 
first,  or  the  second  of  two  consecutive 
propositions  is  stated  first. 


I.  The  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
also  of  the  futhorc  (q*v.),  representing 
the  Greek  iota  and  Semitic  yod.  The 
written  (and  printed)  i  and  3  were  for 
long  interchangeable  ;  it  was  only  in 
the  19th  century  that  in  dictionaries, 
etc.,  they  were  treated  as  separate 
letters  (in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  for 
instance,  iambic  comes  between  jamb 
and  jangle},  and  hence  in  many  series — 
such  as  the  signatures  of  sheets  in  a 
book,  hall-marks  on  plate,  etc. — either 
I  or  J  is  omitted.  Cp.  U. 

The  dot  on  the  small  i  is  not 
originally  part  of  the  letter,  but  was 
introduced  about  the  llth  century  as 
a  diacritic  in  cases  where  two  i's  came 
together  (eg.  filn)  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  and  u. 

To  dot  one9 a  i's.  To  be  meticulous — 
particular  about  things  of  apparently 
no  consequence. 

To  dot  the  I's  and  cross  the  fa.  To 
clinch  an  argument;  to  perfect  some 
piece  of  work  by  putting  the  last 
finishing  touches  to  it. 

I.H.S. — i.e.  the  Greek  IHS,  mean, 
ing  IHSous  (Jesus),  the  long^  e  (H) 
being  mistaken  for  a  capital  H,  and  the 
dash  perverted  into  a  cross.  The  let- 
ters being  thus  obtained,  St.  Bernard- 
ine  of  Siena,  in  1347,  applied  them  to 
Tesus  Hom'inum  Salvator  (Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  men),  another  application 
being  In  hoc  solus  (safety  in  this,  i.e. 
the  Cross). 

JOU,  i*e. "  I  owe  you."  The  mem- 
orandum of  a  debt  given  by  the 
borrower  to  the  lender.  It  requires 
no  stamp  unless  it  specifies  a  day  of 
payment,  when  it  becomes  a  bill,  and 
must  be  stamped. 

I.R.  A*  The  Irish  Bepublican  Army, 
which  opposed  the  Crown  forces, 
R.I.C., "  Black  and  Tans,"  etc.,  in  the 
rebellion  that  preceded  the  grant  of 
dominion  status  in  1921. 

I.R.B.  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood, the  Fenians  of  the  eighteen- 
sixties,  etc. 

lam'bic.  An  iamb,  or  iambus,  is  a 
metrical  foot  consisting  of  a  short 
syllable  followed  by  a  long  one,  as 
away,  deduce,  or  an  unaccented  fol- 
lowed by  an  accented,  as  be  gone! 
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lanthe 


Ice 


Iambic  verse  is  verse  based  on  iambs, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Alexandrine 
measure,  which  consists  of  six  iam- 
buses : — 

I  think  the  thoughts  you  think ,  and  if  I  hare  the  knack 
Of  fitting  thoughts  to  words,  you  peradventure  lack, 
Envy  me  not  the  chance,  yourselves  more  fortunate  t 
jBrounlftff     Fifine  at  the  F«&  IxxvL 

Father  of  Iambic  verse,  ArchiTochos 
of  Paros  (fL  c.  B.C.  700). 

lan'the,  to  whom  Lord  Byron  dedi- 
cated his  Chtide  Harold,  was  Lady 
Charlotte  Harley,  born  1801,  and  only 
eleven  years  old  at  the  time.  He  bor- 
rowed it  from  Landor,  who  had  thus 
"  etherealized  '*  the  middle  name  of 
his  early  sweetheart  Sophia  Jane  Swift, 
who  became  the  Countess  de  MolandS 
and  died  in  Paris  in  1851.  Landor 
wrote  many  poems  in  her  praise* 
Shelley  gave  the  name  to  his  infant 
daughter. 

lap'etos.  Son  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epi- 
metheus,  and  Menoetius,  and  ancestor 
of  the  human  race,  hence  called  genus 
lap'eti,  the  progeny  of  lapetus  (clas- 
sical mythology), 

Ibe'ria,  Spain  ;  the  country  of  the 
Ibe'rus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Ebro. 

Ibe'na's  Pilot.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus (U46  ?-1507). 

Launched  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  the  steep, 
To  worlds  unknown,  and  iales  beyond  the  deep. 

CampbtU     The  Pleaturet  oj  Bopt,  1L 

Ibid.  A  contraction,  of  Lat.  ibidem* 
in  the  same  place. 

It)ls.  A  sacred  bird  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  specially  connected  with 
the  god  Thoth,  who  in  the  guise  of  an 
Ibis  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Typhon. 
Its  white  plumage  symbolized  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  its  black  neck  the 
shadow  of  the  moon,  its  body  a  heart, 
and  its  legs  a  triangle.  It 'was  said 
that  it  drank  only  the  purest  «ef  water, 
and  that  the  bird  was  so  fond  of  Egypt 
that  it  would  pine  to  death  if  trans- 
ported elsewhere.  The  practical 
reason  for  the  protection  of  the  Ibis — 
for  it  was  a  crime  to  kill  it — was  that 
it  devours  crocodiles'  eggs,  serpents 
and  all  sorts  of  noxious  reptiles 
and  insects.  Op.  ICHNEUMON. 

Iblis.    See  EBXJS. 

Ib'nthaixt*  The  Abraham  of  the 
Koran. 

Icarius.  In  Greek  legend  an  Athe- 
nian who  was  taught  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  lyy  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 
He  was  slam  by  some  peasants  who 
had  become  intoxicated  with  wine  he 
had  given  them,  and  who  thought 
they  had  been  poisoned.  They  buried 
the  body  under  -a  tree ;  Ms  daughter 


Erig'one,  searching  for  her  father, 
was  directed  to  the  spot  by  the  howl 
ing  of  his  dog  Msera,  and  when  she 
discovered  the  body  she  hanged  her- 
self for  grief.  Icarius  became  the  con- 
stellation BoOtSs,  Erigone  the  constel- 
lation Virgo,  and  Maera  the  star  Pro'- 
cyon,  which  rises  in  July,  a  little  before 
the  dog-star. 

Ic'arus.  Son  of  Dae'dalus  (g.v.). 
He  flew  with  his  father  from  Crete  ; 
but  the  sun  melted  the  wax  with 
which  his  wings  were  fastened  on,  and 
he  fell  into  the  sea,  hence  called  the 
Ica/rian. 

0fo     Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ! 
And  yet.  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 

JS.  Sen      I,  Dtedalus  ,  my  poor  boy,  Icarus  , 
Thy  father,  MHOS,  that  denied  our  coarse  , 
The  sun,  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy 
Thy  brother  Edward,  and  thyself  the  sea, 
Whose  envious  golf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 

SJitAe*p«are     3  Senrv  VI,  T  6 

Ice.  A  sword  of  ice-brook  temper.  Of 
the  very  best  quality.  The  Spaniards 
used  to  plunge  their  swords  and  other 
weapons,  while  hot  from  the  forge, 
into  the  brook  Salo  [Xalonl,  near 
Bilbihs,  in  Celtiberia,  to  harden  them. 
The  water  of  this  brook  is  very  cold. 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook  temper 

ShaJtetjxare    Othdb,  v,  2. 

Ice  Saints  or  Frost  Saints.  Those 
saints  whose  days  fall  in  what  is  called 
"  the  black-thorn  winter  "  —  that  is, 
the  second  week  in  May  (between  11 
and  14).  Some  give  only  three  days, 
but  whether  11,  12,  13  or  12,  13,  14=  is 
not  agreed.  May  llth  is  the  day  of 
St.  Mamertus,  May  12th  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  May  13th  of  St.  Servatius,  and 
May  14th  of  St.  Boniface. 

The  ice-blink.  The  name  given  by 
manners  to  a  luminous  appearance  of 
the  sky,  caused  by  the  reflection  of 
light  from  ice.  If  the  sky  is  dark  or 
brown,  the  navigator  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  water  ;  if  it  is  white,  rosy,  or 
orange-coloured,  he  may  be  certain 
there  is  ice.  The  former  is  called  a 
"  water  sky/*  the  latter  an  *  ice  sky." 

The  Banish  name  for  the  great  ice- 
clrffs  of  Greenland  is  "  The  Ice- 
blink »*  :— 

O'er  rocks,  seas,  fetetMto,  promontories  spread 

Tfce  Ict-BHak  rears  fts  tabulated  h*ad 

Gtea&m    ifl.  63. 


To  break  the  ice.  To  broach  a  dis- 
agreeable subject;  to  open  the  way, 
take  the  first  step,  make  the  plunge. 
In  allusion  to  breaking  ice  for  bathing. 

[We]  An'  11  yon  toeakihe  ice,  and  do  thia  feat     ... 
WiS  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  in«j*$e. 

Shdbtspeare:  Taring  oftlu  Sfrw,  $,  2 

To  skate  over  thin  ice.  To  take  un- 
necessary risfcs,  especially  ia  <xmver- 
sation  or  argument  ;  to  touch  on 
dangerous  subjects  very  lightly. 


t«* 
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Iceberg.  A  mass  of  ice,  broken 
from  a  glacier  which  ends  in  the  sea 
and  floated  about  the  ocean  by  the 
currents.  The  magnitude  of  some 
icebergs  is  considerable.  One  seen  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  For  every  cubic  foot 
above  water  there  must  be  at  least 
eight  feet  below ,  their  weight  must, 
therefore,  be  enormous,  and  the  dan- 
ger to  shipping — witness  the  Titanic 
disaster  of  April,  1012 — is  very  great. 

Iceland  Dogs.  Shaggy,  white  dogs, 
once  great  favourites  with  ladies  as 
lap-dogs.  Shakespeare  mentions  them 
in  Henry  V,  where  he  makes  Pistol 
call  Nym  in  contempt  a  "  prick-eared 
cur  of  Iceland." 

Iceland  dogges  curled  and  rough  all  over,  which,  bv 
reason  of  the  length  of  their  hetre  maie  shove  neither  of 
face  nor  of  body  —flemteff  Of  EngKth  Jhggt*  (1576) 

Iceni.    See  WARRIOR  QUEEN. 

Ich  Dlen.  According  to  a  Welsh 
tradition,  Edward  I  promised  to  pro- 
vide Wales  with  a  pnnoe  "  who  could 
speak  no  word  of  English,"  and  when 
his  second  son  Edward  (afterwards 
Edward  II)  was  born  at  Carnarvon 
he  presented  him  to  the  assembly,  say- 
ing in  Welsh  Eich  dyn  (behold  the 
man}. 

The  more  general  belief  is  that  it 
was  the  motto  of  John,  King  of 
Bohemia,  slain  by  the  Black  Prince 
at  Creasy  in  1346,  and  that  the  Black 
Prince  assumed  it — together  with  the 
king's  cognizance,  the  plume  of  three 
ostrich  feathers — out  of  modesty,  to 
indicate  that  "  he  served  under  the 
king  his  father."' 

Ichabod,  A  son  of  Phmehas,  bom 
just  after  the  death  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  (1  5am.  iv,  21).  The 
name  (Heb.  I-kabhoth)  means  "where 
is  the  glory  ?"  It  is  usually  popularly 
translated  by  "the  glory  has  de- 
parted.'* 

Ichneu'mon.  A  weasel-like  animal 
(also  called  "  Pharaoh's  rat ")  found 
in  Egypt  and  venerated  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  because,  like  the  ibis 
(q.v.)j  it  feeds  on  serpents,  mice,  and 
other  vermin,  and  is  especially  fond 
of  crocodiles'  eggs.  According  to 
legend,  it  steals  into  the  mouths  of 
crocodiles  when  they  gape,  and  eats 
out  their  bowels.  The  name  is  Greek, 
and  means  "  one  who  tracks,  or  traces 
put.'* 

In  classical  mythology,  the 
blood  of  the  gods.    (Gr., 

patter-d  with  hi*  feejT»  at  a  gre»t  rate, 
•  Ma  apostoEe  aMn 
tion  -ww  but  ichor, 
spiritual  liquor 

.  r&on  of  Judtmnt,  zx* 


Ich  thus.  Greek  for  "  fish,"  which  in 
primitive  times  was  used  as  a  symbol 
of  Christ  because  the  word  is  formed 
of  the  initial  letters  of  JS'sous,  CHns- 
tos,  TSeou,  Z7ios,  £oter,  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  Saviour  This  notarica  is 
found  on  many  seals,  rings,  urns,  and 
tombstones  belonging  to  the  early 
times  of  Christianity,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  "  charm  "  of  mystical 
efficacy. 

Icknield  Street,  or  Way.  One  of  the 
principal  of  the  old  "  Boman  "  roads 
in  Britain,  It  crossed  the  country 
from  Norfolk  to  Cornwall,  and  large 
parts  pf  it  date  from  pre-Eoman 
times. 

Its  same  of  the  Icknield  Way  connect*  this  road  vith 
the  local,  whom  the  Romans  found  settled  in  our  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  points  back  to  days  in  which  this  tribe 
stood  supreme  in  southeast  Britain—/  Ji  Grem 
Making  of  Snglond,  eh.  ill. 

Icon  BasiTike.    See  EIKON. 

Icon'oclasts  (Gr.,  "  image  break- 
ers"). Eeformers  who  rose  in  the 
Eastern  Church  in  the  8th  century,  and 
were  specially  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  pictures,  statues,  emblems, 
and  all  visible  representations  of 
sacred  objects.  The  crusade  against 
these  things  began  in  726  with  the 
Emperor  Leo  III  (the  Isaurian),  and 
continued  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  under  Constantino  Co- 
pronymus,  Leo  the  Armenian,  Theo- 
philus,  and  other  Byzantine  Emperors, 
who  are  known  as  the  Iconoclast  Em- 
perors. 

The  eighth  century,  the  age  of  the  Iconoclastf ,  )""*  not 
been  fayoorable  to  literature,— J*aoc  Taylor  The  Alpha* 
te,  v«L  il,  ch,  viiL 

Idse'an  Mother.  Cyb'ele,  who  had 
a  temple  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Ideal  Republics.  See  COMMON- 
WEALTHS. 

Idealism.  Subjective  idealism, 
taughfc  by  Fichte  (1762-1814),  sup- 
poses the  object  (say  a  tree)  and  the 
image  of  it  on  the  mind  is  all  one. 
Or  rather,  that  there  is  no  object  out- 
side the  mental  idea. 

Objective  idealism,  taught  by  ScheJ- 
ling  (1775-1854),  supposes  that  the 
tree  and  the  image  thereof  on  the 
mind  are  distinct  from  each  other. 

Absolute  idealism,  taught  by  Hegel 
(1770-1831),  supposes  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  phenomena ;  thair  mind, 
through  the  senses,  creates  its  own 
world.  In  fact,  that  there  is  no  real, 
but  all  is  mere  ideal. 

Personal  Idealism,  as  expounded  by 
William  James  (1842-1910),  lays  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  authority  of  the 
will  and  the  initiative  of  the  self  in 
experience,  as  opposed  to  the  tend- 
ency of  Absolute  Idealism  to  minim- 
ize the  working  of  the  individual  soul. 


Idealists 


Jgnatius 


Ide'alists.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  sections — 

(1)  Those  who  follow  Plato,   who 
taught  that  before  creation  there  ex- 
isted certain  types  or  ideal  models,  of 
which  ideas  created  objects  are  the 
visible  images.     Malebranche,  Kant, 
Schelling,   fiegel,   etc.,   were  of  this 
school. 

(2)  Those   who   maintain   that   all 
phenomena  are  only  subjective^— that 
is,  mental  cognizances  only  within  our- 
selves, and  what  we  see  and  what  we 
hear  are  only  brain  impressions.     Of 
this    school    were    Berkeley,    Hume, 
Fichte,  and  many  others. 

I'des.  In  the  Roman  calendar  the 
15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, and  the  13th  of  all  the  other 
months  ;  always  eight  days  after  the 
Nones 

Beware  the  Ides  of  March.  Said 
as  a  warning  of  impending  and  cer- 
tain danger.  The  allusion  is  the  warn- 
ing received  by  Julius  Caesar  before 
his  assassination: — 

Furthermore,  there  TO  a  certain  soothsayer  that  had 
riven  Gesar  warning  long  time  afore,  to  take  beed  of  the 
day  of  the  Ides  of  March  (which  is  the  fat-tenth  of  the 


month),  for  on  that  day  he  should  be  in  great  <  _ 
That  day  being  come,  Cesar  going  Into  the  Senate-house 
and  speaking  merrily  unto  the  soothsayer,  told  him, 
"  The  Ides  of  March  be  come  " ;  "  So  be  they,"  softly 
answered  the  soothsayer,  "  bat  yet  are  they  not  past."— 
Plutarch  Julius  Caesar  (Norib't  trans ) 

See  also  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar, 
i,  2,  in,  1.,  etc. 

Idiot.  Originally — in  Greece — a 
private  person,  one  not  engaged  in  any 
public  office,  hence  an  uneducated, 
ignorant  person  Hence  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor says,  "  Humility  is  a  duty  in  great* 
ones,  as  well  as  in  idiots  "  (private 
persons).  The  Greeks  have  the  ex- 
pressions, "  a  priest  or  an  idiot "  (lay- 
man), "  a  poet  or  an  idiot "  (prose- 
writer).  In  1  Cor.  xiv,  16,  where  the 
Authorized  Version  has  "  how  shall 
he  who  occupieth  the  place  of  the  un- 
learned say  Amen  . . .?  "  Wyclif  s  ver- 
sion, reads  "...  who  fillith  the  place 
of  an  idyot,  how  schal  he  seie  amen 
.  .  .  r1  " 

Idle  Bible,  The.  See  BIBLE,  SPE- 
CIALLY NAMED. 

I'dle  Lake.  The  lafce  an  which 
Ptwedria  or  Wanttoapess  cruised,  in  her 
"  small  Gondelay  "  (gondola).  It  led 
to  Wandering  Island.  (Spenser: 
Faerie  Queene,  II,  vi.) 

Idol  Shepherd.  This  phrase,  from 
Zech.  xi,  17,  "Woe  to  the  idol  shep- 
herd that  leaveih  his  flock,' *  is  often 
met  with  in  17th  century  controversial 
writings.  u  Idol "  here  means  self- 
seeking,  counterfeit,  pseudo ;  the 
Bevjsed  Version  has  "  worthless/*  A 


similar  use  is  m  Browne's  Answer  to 
Cartwnght  (1585),  "  What  remameth 
but  an  Idol  or  counterfet  cnst  ?  " 
See  IDLE  BIBLE  under  BIBLE,  SPE- 
CIALLY NAMED. 

Idom'eneus.  King  of  Crete,  an  ally 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  After  the  city 
was  burnt  he  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice 
whatever  he  first  encountered,  if  the 
gods  granted  him  a  safe  return  to  his 
kingdom.  It  was  his  own  son  that  he 
first  met  j  he  offered  him  up  to  fulfil 
his  vow,  but  a  plague  followed,  and 
the  king  was  banished  from  Crete  as  a 
murderer.  (Iliad.)  Cp.  IPHIGENIA. 

Idun'a  or  Idun'.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology,  daughter  of  the  dwarf 
Svald,  and  wife  of  Bragi.  She  was 
guardian  of  the  golden  apples  which 
the  gods  tasted  as  often  as  they 
wished  to  renew  their  youth,  and  seems 
to  personify  the  year  between  March 
and  September,  when  the  sun  is  north 
of  the  equator.  Her  apples  indicate 
fruits  generally.  Loki  carries  her  off 
to  Giant-Land,  when  the  Sun  descends 
below  the  equator,  and  steals  her 
apples*  Iduna  makes  her  escape  m 
the  form  of  a  sparrow  when  the  Sun 
again,  in  March,  rises  above  the 
equator ;  and  both  gods  and  men  re- 
joice in  her  return. 

Ifreet.    See  AEBEET. 
Igerna,    See  IGRAINE. 

Igna'ro.  Foster-father  of  Orgogiio 
in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (I,  vm). 
Whatever  question  Arthur  asked,  the 
old  dotard  answered,  "  He  could  not 
tell."  Cp.  NON  MI  BICOBDO.  Spenser 
says  this  old  man  walks  one  way  and. 
looks  another,  because  ignorance  is 
always  "  wrong-headed." 

Igna'ttus,  St.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, St.  Ignatius  was  the  little  child 
whom  our  Saviour  set  in  the  midst 
of  His  disciples  for  their  example. 
He  was  a  convert  of  St.  John  1&e 
Evangelist,  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Antioch  by  St.  Peter,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  thrown  to  the  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre  by  Trajan,  &bout 
107.  He  is  commemorated  on  Febru- 
ary 1st,  and  is  represented  in  a#t 
accompanied  by  lions,  or  chained  and 
exposed  to  them,  in  allusion  to  his 
martyrdom. 

Father  Ignatius.  The  Bev.  Joseph 
Leycester  Lyne  (d.  1908),  for  stosae 
time  head  of  the  English  Benedk-tiBe* 
at  the  Norwich  Protestant  mop^egcy, 
afterwards  at  LJanthony. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Geo. 
(1799-1804),  formerly  a  d 
the  Church  of  England, 
the  Roman  communion,  and  because 
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Ignis  Fatuus 


Illinois 


Superior  of  the  order  of  Passionists, 

was  also  known  as  "  Father  Ignatius." 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola.    See  LOYOLA 

Ignis  Fat'uus.  The  "  Will  o'  the 
wisp  "  or  "  Friar's  lanthorn  "  (g.v.),  a 
flame-like  phosphorescence  flitting  over 
marshy  ground  (due  to  the  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  gases  from  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter),  and  deluding 
people  who  attempt  to  follow  it: 
hence,  any  delusive  aim  or  object,  or 
some  Utopian  scheme  that  is  utterly 
impracticable.  The  name  means  "  a 
foolish  fire  "  ;  it  is  also  called  "  Jack 
o'  Lantern,"  "  Spunkie,"  "  Walking 
Fire,"  and  "  Fair  Maid  of  Ireland." 

When  tbou  rannest  up  Gadahfll  in  the  night  to  catch 
my  bone,  if  1  did  not  think  them  hadst  been  an  iffnit 
atwu  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's  no  purchase  hi  money  — 
$jHt*t*r«ar*  1  Henry  IV,  ill,  3 

According  to  a  Bussian  superstition, 
these  wandering  fires  are  the  spirits  of 
still-born  children  which  flit  between 
heaven  and  the  Inferno* 

Ignora'mus.  One  who  ignores  the 
knowledge  of  something ;  one  really 
unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  an  ancient 
law  term.  The  grand  jury  used  to 
write  Ignoramus  on  the  back  of  in- 
dictments "  not  found  "  or  not  to  be 
sent  into  court.  Hence  ignore.  The 
present  custom  is  to  write  "  No  true 
bill." 

To  ignore  a  bill  is  to  write  on  it 
ignoramus. 

•"  Ignoramus  "  &  the  word  properly  used  by  the  Grand 
Bnqoeefe  ,  and  written  upon  the  WIL— CweB. 

Ignoran'tlnes.  A  name  given  to  the 
Brothers  of  Charity,  or  Brethren  of 
Saint  Jean-de-Dieu,  an  order  of  Augus- 
tinian  mendicants  founded  in  1495  in 
Portugal  by  John  of  Monte  Major  (d. 
1550),  to  minister  to  the  sick  poor,  and 
introduced  into  France  by  Marie  de 
Medici. 

Jt  was  also  given,  later,  to  a  re- 
ligious association  founded  by  the 
AbM  de  la  Salle  ra  1724  in  France, 
for  educating  gratuitously  the  children 
of  the  poor. 

Igraine,  Iger'na,  or  Igerne.  Wife  of 
G-orlois  (#.t>.),  Duke  of  Tintag'el,  m 
Cornwall,  and  mother  of  King  Arthur. 
TTia  father,  Uther  Pendragon,  married 
Igraine  thirteen  days  after  her  husband 
was  slain. 


The  ceremonial  garb  of 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  to  Mecca ; 
abo,  the  ceremony  of  assuming  it* 

We  prepared  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  Al-lhr<tm 
CMtstnotoe  the  pQrta.  garb)  .  ,      we  donned  the  attire, 
Is  notblag  bat  two  new  ootfcoa  clothe,  each  six  feet 
^r  flpee  «d  a  hatt  broad,  white  wit  a  narrow  red 
s  and  fringe*  One  of  these  sheets,  technically 

aimed  the  JEity  la  thrown  over  the  back,  and  exposing 
the  *r»  «*i  shoulder,  Is  knotted  at  the  right  side  In  the 
etgrte  of  Bf  i'hah.  The  Izor  is  mapped  rorod  the  loins 
from  waist  to  JOQM  and,  knotted  or  tccfked  In  at  the 
supports  tttelt—Atofeit  •  Kfcrftwye  to  M- 
and  Mecca,  xxri. 


H'iad  (Gr  Ihas,  gen.  Ihad-os,  the 
land  of  Ilium)-  The  tale  of  the  siege 
of  Troy,  or  Ilium,  an  epic  poem  for 
centuries  attributed  to  Homer  (q.v.)9 
in  twenty-four  books.  Men'ela'us, 
King  of  Sparta,  received  as  his  guest 
Paris,  a  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy, 
who  ran  away  with  Helen,  wife  of 
Menelaus.  Menelaus  induced  the 
Greeks  to  lay  siege  to  Troy  to  avenge 
the  perfidy,  and  the  siege  lasted  ten 
years.  The  poem  begins  in  the  tenth 
year  with  a  quarrel  between  Agamem- 
non, King  of  Mycenae  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  Greeks,  and 
Achilles,  the  hero  who  had  retired 
from  the  army  in  ill  temper.  The 
Trojans  now  prevail,  and  Achilles 
sends  his  friend  Patroclus  to  oppose 
them,  but  Patroclus  is  slain.  Achilles, 
in  a  desperate  rage,  rushes  into  the 
battle,  and  slays  Hector,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Trojan  army.  The 
poem  ends  with  the  funeral  rites  of 
Hector 

An  Ilmd  of  woes.  A  number  of  evils 
falling  one  after  another ;  there  is 
scarce  a  calamity  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  human  ills  that  finds  not  men- 
tion in  the  Iliad. 

Demosthenes  used  the  phrase  (Ilias 
Jcakon),  and  it  was  adopted  by  Cicero 
(Ilias  malorum)  m  his  Ad  Athcum, 
viii,  11 

It  opens  another  Iliad  of  woes  to  Europe. 

Burke     On  a  Xeffictto  Peace,  1L 

The  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  See  NUT- 
SHELL. 

The  French  Iliad.  The  Romance  of 
the  Rose  (see  under  ROSE)  has  been  so 
called.  Similarly,  the  Nibelungerilied 
\q.v.)  and  the  Lusiad  (q.v.)  have  been 
called  respectively  the  German  and 
Portuguese  Ihad. 

Hk  (A.S  ilca,  the  same).  Only  used 
— correctly — in  the  phrase  of  that  tUc, 
when  the  surname  of  the  person 
spoken  of  is  the  same  as  the  name  of 
his  estate  ;  Bethune  of  that  ilk  means 
"  Bethune  of  Bethune."  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  use  the  phrase  "  All  that  ilk  '* 
to  signify  all  of  that  name  or  family. 

HI  May-day.    See  EVIL  MAT-DAY. 

Hi-starred.  Unlucky ;  fated  to  be 
unfortunate.  Othello  says  of  Desde- 
mona,  "  O  ill-starred  wench  1  "  Of 
course,  the  allusion  is  to  the  astro- 
logical dogma  that  the  stars  influence 
the  fortunes  of  mart  kind. 

"Where'er  that  in-starred  home  may  lie. 

Moar9     fire  Worthfyj)**. 

Illinois*  Originally  the  name  of  a 
confederacy  oi  North  American  In- 
dian tribes  whp  were  allied  to  the 
French.  lUini  means  "  man,"  and 
the  French  substituted  their  plural 
termination  -ma  for  the  Indian  -M&. 
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niumina'ted  Doctor*  Raymond 
Lully  (1254-1315),  the  Spanish 
scholastic  philosopher ;  also  Johann 
Tauler  (1294-1361),  the  German 
mystic. 

Illumina'ti.  The  baptised  were  at 
one  time  so  called,  because  a  lighted 
candle  was  given  them  to  hold  as  a 
symbol  that  they  were  illuminated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  name  has  been  given  to,  or 
adopted  by,  several  sects  and  secret 
societies  professing  to  have  superior 
enlightenment,  especially  to  a  re- 
publican society  of  deists,  founded  by 
Adam  Weishaupt  at  Ingoldstadt  in 
Bavaria,  1776,  having  for  ite  object 
the  establishment  of  a  religion  con- 
sistent with  "  sound  reason." 

Among  others  to  whom  the  name 
has  been  applied  are  the  Hesychasts 
(q.v.) ;  the  Alombrados,  a  Spanish 
sect  founded  about  1575  by  the  Car- 
melite, Catherine  de  Jesus,  and  John 
of  Willelpando,  the  members  of  which 
rejected  the  sacraments  ;  the  French 
Ghierinists  (q.v.) ;  and  the  Bosicru- 
cians  (q.v.). 

Illuminator,  The.  The  surname 
given  to  St.  Gregory  of  Armenia  (257- 
331),  the  apostle  of  Christianity  among 
the  Armenians. 

Illustrious,  The. 

Albert  V,  Duke  and  second  Emperor 
of  Austria  (1398-1439). 

Nicome'des  II  of  Bithynia  (d.  B.C. 
89). 

Ptolemy  V,  King  of  Egypt,  Epiph'- 
anes  (B.c.  210,  205-181). 

Jam-shid  (Jam  the  Illust'n&us), 
nephew  of  Tah  Omurs,  fiftE  king  of 
the  Paisdadian  dynasty  of  Persia 
(about  B.C.  840-800). 

Kien-16ng,  fourth  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  of  China  (1709-99). 

Image-breakers,  The.  See  ICONO- 
CLASTS. 

Im'aum  or  Imam.  A  member  of 
the  priestly  frody  of  the  Mohammedans. 
He  recites  the  prayers  and  leads  the 
devotions  of  the  congregation.  The 
sultan,  as  '«  head  of  the  Moslems  "  is 
an  Imaum,  and  the  title  is  also  given 
to  the  Prince  of  Muscat  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  four  orthodox  Moslem 
sects.  The  word  means  teacher  or 
guide.  Cp.  ULEMA. 

Ima'us.  The  Him'alay'a.  HeyKn 
in  his  Cosmography  (1657),  Bk.  iii,  p. 
640,  says  it  is  the  great  mountain 
range — 

which  beginning  nseare  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
rrmneth  Meetly  towards  the  Sotith  dlvttfog  the  Greater 
Ada  into  Bast  and  Weft,  and  crossing  Mount  Taurus  to 
right  angle*. 


The  word  means    snow   hills  (hima, 
snow). 

The  boge  lacambranc*  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretched 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds 


ImT>eciIe.  One  mentally  weak.  The 
original  meaning  was  probably  one 
who  leans  **  on  a  stick  "  (Lat.  imbectt- 
lis,  from  inbacnttum)* 

Imbroea'ta  (Ital.).  An  old  fencing 
term  for  a  thrust  over  the  arm. 

If  your  enemie  bee  canning 
about  giving  any  foine  or  imb 


•  and  skilfall,  never  stand 
_  „  .  .  _  «ocata,  bat  this  thrust  or 
stocoata  alone,  neither  it  also  [never  attempt]  unkwe  you 
be  sore  to  hit  iim.— Savtolo  Praciite  of  the  Du&c  (1095) 

Imbro'gHo  (Ital.).  A  complicated 
plot;  a  misunderstanding  between 
nations  and  persons  of  a  complicated 
nature. 

Immac'ulate  Conception.  This  dog- 
ma, that  the  Virgin  Mary  was-  con- 
ceived without  original  sin,  was  first 
broached  by  St.  Bernard,  was  stoutly 
maintained  by  D\ms  Scotus  and  his 
disciples,  but  was  not  received  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  as  an  article 
of  faith  till  1854.  It  was  proclaimed  by 
Pius  IX  in  these  words: — 

That  the  most  blessed  Vrrgtn  Mary,  In  the  first  icoment 
of  her  conception,  by  a  special  grace  and  privilege  of 
Almighty  God,  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  was  pre- 
served tomamTate  from  all  stain  of  orfetnal  sin. 

Im'molate.  To  sacrifice  ;  literally, 
"  put  meal  on  one  **  (Lat.  immolare, 
to  sprinkle  with  meal).  The  reference 
is  to  the  ancient  Roman  custom  of 
sprinkling  wine  and  fragments  of 
the  sacred  cake  (mola  salsa)  on  the 
head  of  a  victim  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice. 

Immor'tal.  The  Immortal.  Ydng- 
Tching  (1723-36),  third  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  of  China,  assumed  the  title. 

The  Immortal  Tinker.  John  Bunyan 
(1628-88),  a  tinker  by  trade. 

The  Immortals.  The  forty  members 
of  the  French  Academy ;  also  the 
n&me  given  to  a  body  of  10,000 
foot-soldiers,  which  constituted  the 
bodyguard  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kings,  and  to  other  highly  trained 
troops. 

In  the  British  Army  the  76th  Foot 
were  called  "  The  Immortals,"  be- 
cause so  many  were  wounded,  but 
not  killed,  in  India  (1788-1806).  This 
regiment,  with  the  old  33rd,  now  form 
the  two  battalions  of  the  West  Biding 
regiment. 

Imp.  A  graft  (A.S.  impfan),  asb®e& 
hence  offspring,  and  a  child.  In  bawl- 
ing, "  to  imp  a  feather  "  was  to  engn-rffc 
or  add  a  new  feather  for  a  broken  one. 
'The  needles  employed  for  the  purpose 
were  called  "  imping  needles.** 

The  noun  "  imp "   child,  ^1  a©t 


Impanatiorl 


In  fieri 


formerly  connote  mischievousness  or 
tricksmess  as  it  now  does  j  Cromwell, 
writing  to  Henry  VIII,  speaks  of 
"  that  noble  imp  your  son." 

Let  us  pray  tar  .  .the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty  and  for  .  bis  beloved  son  Edward,  oar 
prince,  that  moat  angelic  Imp  —Pathway  to  Prayer 

Milton  calls  the  serpent  "  fittest 
imp  of  fraud"  (Paradise  Lost,  ix, 
89). 

Impana'tion.  The  dogma  of  Luther 
that  the  body  and  soul  of  Christ  are 
infused  into  the  eucharistic  elements 
after  consecration ;  and  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  united  with  the 
body  and  soul  of  Christ  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  body  and  soul  of  man 
are  united.  The  word  means  putting 
into  the  bread, 

Impar  congressus  Aehilli.  No  match 
for  Achilles  ;  the  combatants  were  not 
equally  matched.  Said  of  Troilus 
(Virgil:  &neidt  i,  475). 

Imperial.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
chin,  all  the  rest  of  the  beard  and  all 
the  whiskers  being  shaved  off.  So 
called  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III,  who  set  the  fashion. 

A  standard  size  of  printing  paper 
measuring  between  22  x  30  in.  and 
22  x  32  in.  Also  of  writing  paper 
measuring  22  x  30  in. 

In  Russia  there  used  to  be  current 
a  gold  coin,  value  15  roubles,  called  an 
"  imperial." 

Imperium  In  Imperlo  (Lat.).  An 
empire  within  an  empire ;  a  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  general 
authorized  government. 

Imper'tinence.  In  legal  phrase- 
ology, a  matter  introduced  into  an 
affidavit,  etc.,  not  pertinent  to  the 


Imponderables  (Lat.,  things  without 
weight}.  Heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  were,  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed^  tke  phenomena  of  imponder- 
able substances ;  that  of  heat  was 
called  calonc.  This  theory  is  now  ex- 
ploded* but  the  term  is  still  sometimes 
appMed  to  the  hypothetical  ether. 

-  -  Inaposttton.  A  task  given  in  schools, 
e£c.r  as  a  punishment.  Of  course,  the 

'  wiord  &  taken  from  the  verb  impose, 

j  $s  the  task  is  imposed.  In  the  sense 
of  a  deception  it  means  to  "  put  a  trick 
<y&  a  peaesott,"  h^nce,  the  expressions 

,  **  to  put  on  one,"  "  to  lay  it  on  thick," 
etc. 

Imposition  of  hands.  The  bishop 
laying  ins  hand  on  persons  confirmed 
or  ordained  ( Acts  vi,  vni,  sax).  See  To 
IAY  HANDS  ON  under  HAND. 


Impossibilities  (phrases). 

Gathering  grapes  from  thistles. 
Retelling  -water  In  a  sieve 
Washing  a  blackamoor  white. 
Catching  wind  In  cabbage  net*. 
Flaying  eels  by  the  tall. 
Ttfpving  cheese  of  chalk 
Squaring  the  circle. 
Turning  base  metal  into  gold 
Making  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear 
(And  hundreds  more ) 

Imprimatur.  A  mark  of  approval  \ 
properly,  official  licence  to  print  a 
book,  especially  a  licence  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or — where 
censorship  exists — from  the  official 
censor.  The  word  is  the  3rd  sing,  pres 
subj.  of  Lat.  imprimere,  "  let  it  be 
printed." 

What  advantage  is  it  to  he  a  man.  over  it  is  to  be  a  bo; 
at  school,  if  we  hare  only  escaped  the  ferula,  to  come 
under  the  fescue  of  an  Imprimatur?  If  serious  and 
elaborate  writings,  as  If  they  were  no  more  than  the 


theme  of  a  grammar-lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must  not 
be  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporizing  and 
extemporizing  licenser  1— Milton.  Areopaffttiea. 


Improprla'tion.  Profits  of  ecclesi- 
astical property  in  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man, who  is  called  the  impropnator. 
Appropriation  is  the  term  used  when 
the  profits  of  a  benefice  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  college  or  spiritual  corpora- 
tion. 

In  Ccena  Domini  (Lat  ,  At  the  Lord's 
Supper)  The  papal  bull  published 
annually  on  Maundy  Thursday  (the 
Feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper)  from  the 
14th  century  to  1770,  fulminating 
curses  and  excommunications  against 
all  heretics  and  against  all  temporal 
powers  and  others  who  wronged  the 
Church  by  taxing  the  clergy,  levying 
on  ecclesiastical  lands,  appealing  to  a 
general  council,  etc.  It  was  added  to 
and  altered  from  time  to  time,  and  its 
ecclesiastical,  as  apart  from  its  political, 
anathemas  are  included  in  the  Apos- 
tolwce  Sedis,  issued  by  Pius  IX  in  1 86&. 

In  commen'dam  (Lat.,  in  trust). 
The  holding  of  church  preferment  for 
a  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Crown,  till  a  suitable  person  can  be 
provided.  Thus  a  benefice-holder  who 
has  become  a  bishop  and  is  allowed  to 
hold  his  living  for  a  time  is  said  to  hold 
it  in  comwendam* 

In  esse.  In  actual  existence  (Lat. 
ease,  to  be),  as  opposed  to  in  posse,  in 
potentiality.  Thus  a  living  child  is 
"  in  esse,"  but  before  birth  is  only  "  in 
posse." 

In  exten'so  (Lat.).  At  full  length, 
word  for  word,  without  abridgment 

in  extremis  (Lat.).  At  the  very 
point  of  death ;  in.  arhc&lo  mortis. 

In  fl'erl.  In  the  course  of  accom- 
plishment ;  on  the  way  ( I^at,  JZm,  to 
become,  to  be  done,  made,  etc.). 
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In  flagrante  delicto 


Inchcape  Rock 


In  flagrante  delicto*  Bed-handed; 
in  the  very  fact  (Lat.,  while  the  offence 
is  flagrant). 

In  forma  pauperis  (Lat.).  In  the 
character  of  a  pauper.  For  many  cen- 
times in  England  persons  without 
money  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
have  been  allowed  to  sue  in  the  courts 
in  forma  pauperis,  when  the  fees  are 
remitted  and  the  suitor  is  supplied 
gratis  with  the  necessary  legal  advice, 
counsel,  etc. 

In  gremlo  legls  (Lat.).  Under  the 
protection  of  {literally,  at  the  breast 
of)  the  law. 

In  limlne  (Lat.).  At  the  outset,  at 
the  threshold. 

In  loco  parentis  (Lat.).  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  in  a  parent's  place. 

In  medlas  res  (Lat.).  In  the  middle 
of  the  subject.  In  novels  and  epic 
poetry,  the  author  generally  begins  in 
mecfaas  res,  and  explains  the  preceding 
events  as  the  tale  unfolds.  In  history, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  author  begins 
ab  ovo  (£.t?.)» 

Is  memoriam  (Lat.).    In  memory  of. 

In  nublbus  (Lat.).  In  the  clouds  ; 
not  in  actual  existence  ;  in  contempla- 
tion. 

In  par'tibus  (Lat.).  A  "  bishop  in 
partibus  "  is  a  bishop  in  any  country, 
Christian  or  otherwise,  whose  title  is 
from  some  old  see  which  has  fallen 
away  from  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
full  phrase  is  in  partibus  infidelium,  in 
the  regions  of  infidels,  and  the  title  is 
generally  conferred  on  a  Church  digni- 
tary without  an  actual  see.  The  cus- 
tom is  confined  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

In  petto  (Ital.).  Held  in  reserve, 
kept  back,  something  done  privately, 
and  not  announced  to  the  general 
public.  (Lat.  in  pec'tore,  in  the  breast  ) 

Cardinals  in  prtto.  Cardinals  about 
to  be  elected,  but  not  yet  publicly  an- 
nounced. Their  names  are  in  pectdre 
(of  the  Pope). 

In  posse.    See  IK  ESSE. 

In  pro'prfa  perso'na  (Lat.).  Per- 
sonally, and  not  by  deputy  or  agents. 

In  re  (Lat.).  In  the  matter  of  ;  on 
the  subject  of  ;  as  In  re  Jones  v. 
Bobinson.  But  in  rent,  against  the 
property  or  thing  referred  to. 

In  si'tu  (Lat.).    In  its.  original  place- 

I  at  firat  mistook  it  tor  a  rook  to  &*,  and  took  out  my 
compaw  to  observe  ttadfrecti<m  of  Hfc«leavags^  —  JDarwjn, 


before  the  change  took  place.  Thus, 
two  nations  arming  for  war  may  agree 
to  lay  down  arms  on  condition  that  all 
things  be  restored  to  the  same  state  as 
they  were  before  they  took  up  arms. 

In  ferro'rera  (Lat.).    As  a  warning, 
to  deter  others  by  terrifying  them. 

"  He  should  be  tried.'*  mid  &  fourth,  "  for  c 
Us  own  death,  and  hanged  to  terrorw*."—  Scott 


In  to'to  (Lat.).  Entirely,  altogether 

In  vac'uo  (Lat.).  In  a  vacuum  — 
i.e.  in  a  space  from  which,  nominally 
altogether,  and  really  almost,  all  the 
air  has  been  taken  away. 

In  vino  veritas  (Lat.).    See  VINO. 

In-and-in.  A  game  for  three, 
played  with  four  dice,  once  extremely 
common,  and  frequently  alluded  to. 
"  In  "  is  a  throw  of  doubles,  "  in-and- 
in  "  a  throw  of  double  doubles,  which 
sweeps  the  board. 

I  have  teen  .  three  persona  sH  down  at  twelve- 
penny  In  and  In,  and  each  draw  forty  shillings  a-oUco.  — 
Xiek*r  ytcto*  (1868-  Sari.  Mitt  ,  if). 

Ins  and  Outs  of  the  Matter,  The.  Aft 
the  details,  both  direct  and  indirect. 

If  yon.  want  to  know  the  In.*  and  out*  of  the  Yankees 
.  I  know  aU  their  potata,  shape,  make,  and 


In  stat'n  quo  or  In  stot'u  quo  ante 
(Lat.)*     In  the  condition  things  were 


Sometimes  the  "  Ins  "  means  those 
in  office,  and  the  "  Outs  "  those  out  of 
office,  or  in  Opposition. 

Inau'^urate,  To  install  into  some 
office  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  to 
open  or  introduce  formally.  From 
Lat.  inaugurare^  which  meant  first  to 
take  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds  by 
augury  (#.».),  and  then  to  consecrate 
or  install  after  taking  such  omens. 

Inbread.    See  BAKER'S  DOZEN. 

Inca.  A  king  or  royal  prince  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  The  empire  of  the 
Incas  was  founded  by  Manco  Capac 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

Th*  Inca  waa  a  war-chief,  elected  by  the  Council  to 
carry  oat  it*  decision.—  Jfrinton  TJu  American  Race 
(Sout*  Amtrte*.  Tr&&>  pt  1,  cfc.  B,  p  211 

Inchcape  Rock*  A  rocky  reef  (also 
known  as  the  Bell  Bock)  about  12 
miles  from  Arbroath  in  the  North  Sea 
(Inch  or  Innis  means  island}.  Tt  is 
dangerous  for  navigators,  and  there- 
fore the  abbot  of  Arbroath,  or  " 
brothok,"  fixed  a  bell  on  a 
which  gave  notice  to  sailors  of  ifcs 
whereabouts.  Southey's  ballad  tells 
how  Ralph  the  Rover,  a  sea  pirate,  ent 
the  bell  from  the  float,  and  was 
wrecked  on  his  return  home  on  fche 
very  rock. 

A  similar  tale  is  toW  of  St.  GOTO**  belt,  fa  Pembrokc- 
ahlre.  In  the  chap«J  ws«  a  direr  b«n,  which  w«  stolen 
one  rammer  evening  by  pirates,  btxt  no  •ooaer  bad  t 
boat  put  to  aeatium  ft  TTM  wrecked. 


tbe  rfoae  rftfeat 


Js  rtrock  ffw  belt  te 


w^^ 
to  mem 
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Incog. — i  e.  Incog'nito  (Ital.).  Under 
an  assumed  name  or  title.  When  a 
royal  person  travels,  and  does  not  wish 
to  be  treated  with  royal  ceremony,  he 
assumes  some  inferior  title  for  the 
nonce,  and  travels  incog. 

Incorruptible,  The.  Robespierre. 
See  SEA-GREEN. 

In'cubus.  A  nightmare,  anythuig 
that  weighs  heavily  on  the  mind.  In 
mediaeval  times  it  denoted  an  evil 
spirit  who  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  consort  with  women  in  their  sleep. 
(Lat.  incubo,  nightmare,  from  incubare, 
to  lie  on.) 

Merlin  was  the  son  of  nq  mortal  father,  but  of  on 
Incubus ,  one  of  a  class  of  brings  not  absolutely  Tricked, 
but  far  from  good,  who  inhabit  the  regions  of  the  air  — 
Bullfinch  Aff*#0*toatrvfpt.i,ch.i\L 

Indenture.  A  written  contract, 
especially  one  between  an  apprentice 
and  his  master ;  so  called  because  the 
two  documents  had  their  edges  in- 
dented in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  fit  precisely  into  each  other. 

Independence  Day.  July  4th,  which 
is  kept  as  a  national  holiday  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  because  the 
declaration  by  the  American  States, 
declaring  the  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  absolved  from  all  allegi- 
ance to  Great  Britain,  was  signed  on 
that  day  (1776). 

Index.  The  "  Roman  Index  "  in- 
cludes the  Index  Libr&rum  Prohibi- 
torum  and  the  Index  JSxpurgat&rius* 
The  former  contains  a  list  of  such 
books  as  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  be 
read  by  Catholics.  The  latter  con- 
tains such  books  as  are  forbidden  till 
certain  parts  are  omitted  or  amended. 
Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  com- 
pilers were  formulated  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  (1563),  and  the  first  Index 
was  published  under  Pius  IV  in  1564. 
The  lists  are  made  out  by  a  board  of 
cardinals  (Congregation  of  the  Index). 
Besides  the  Protestant  Bibles,  and  the 
works  of  such  heretics  as  Arius  and 
Calvin,  we  find  in  the  lists  the  follow- 
ing well-known  names: — 

Of  EnffUsh  authors:  Addison, 
Bacon,  Cfeaacer,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith, 
HaUairt,  Andrew  Lang,  Locke,  J.  8. 
MID,  Milton,  Robertson,  Whately,  etc., 
and  even  some  children's  tales. 

Of  Fttnch  authors:  Arnauld,  Oal- 
via,  Descartes,  Fenelon,  1'  Abbe  Fleury, 
Loisy,  Malebcanchey  Montaigne,  Vol- 
taire, etc. 

Of  Italian  authors :  Dante,  Guic- 
dardini,  Sismondi,  etc, 

Osf  German  authors :  Kant,  Luther, 
etc. 

India  Paper.  A  creamy-coloured 
printing-paper  originally  made  in 


China  and  Japan  from  vegetable  fibre, 
and  used  for  taking  off  the  finest 
proofs  of  engraved  plates  ;  hence 
India  proof,  the  proof  of  an  engraving 
on  India  paper,  before  lettering. 

The  India  paper  (or  Oxford  India 
paper)  used  for  printing  Bibles 
and  high-class  "  thin  paper  "  and 
"  pocket  "  editions,  is  a  very  thin, 
tough,  and  opaque  imitation  of  this. 

Indian.  American  Indians.  When 
Columbus  landed  on  one  of  the 
Bahamas  he  thought  that  he  had 
reached  India,  and  in  this  belief  gave 
the  natives  the  name  of  Indians. 
Nowadays,  in  order  to  avoid  am- 
biguity, the  American  Indians  are 
known  by  ethnologists  as  Amerinds. 

India  is  so  named  from  Indus  (the 
river),  in  Sanskrit  Sindhu,  in  !Persic 
Hindu  (the  water).  Hindustan  is 
the  stan  or  **  country  "  of  the  river 
Hindus. 

Indian  Drug  or  Weed,  The.  Tobac- 
co. Here  the  reference  is,  of  course, 
to  the  West  Indies. 

IBs  breath  compounded  of  strong  English  beere, 
*™*  th'  Indian  drug,  would  suffer  none  come  neere. 
Taylor,  Uu  Water  Pott  (1630) 

Indian  File.  One  after  the  other, 
singly.  The  American  Indians,  when 
they  go  on  an  expedition,  march  one 
by  one.  The  one  behind  carefully 
steps  in  the  footprints  of  the  one  be^ 
fore,  and  the  last  man  of  the  file  is 
supposed  to  obliterate  the  footprints. 
Thus,  neither  the  track  nor  the  num- 
ber of  invaders  can  be  traced. 

Indian  Summer.  The  autumnal 
summer,  occurring  as  a  rule  in  the 
early  part  of  October.  It  is  often  the 
finest  and  mildest  part  of  the  whole 
year,  especially  in  North  America. 

The  gUcttng  of  the  Indian  summer  mellowed  tb  e  pastures 
far  and  wide.  The  russet  woods  stood  ripe  to  be  stript, 
but  were  yet  full  of  leaf.  The  purple  of  heath-bloom, 
faded  but  not  withered,  tinged  the  hills  .  Fleldhead 
gardens  bore  the  seal  of  gentle  decay  ;  .  Its  time  of 
flowers  and  .even  of  fruit  was  over  —  0  Bronti 


Individualists.  Individualists  hold 
that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
done  for  its  subiects  by  the  State,  as 
much  as  possible  being  left  to  free 
individual  initiative. 

Socialism  (9.1?.)  tends  to  treat  the 
individual  as  merely  a  part  of  the 
State,  holding  his  possessions  (if  any) 
simply  by  its^  permission,  while  In- 
dividualism  regards  the  State  as  a  col- 
lection of  separate  units,  with  rights 
of  life  and  property  independently, 
which  the  State  does  not  confer  but 
merely  guarantees. 

Extreme  individualists  hold  thai 
all  government  is  an  evil,  though,  it 
may  be  a  necessary  eyil^  and  fche 
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"  anarchists  "   profess  the  extremest 
form  of  the  creed. 

Individualism  rests  on  the  principle  that  a  man  shall 
be  his  own  master —Draper  Conflict  betwten  MUffton 
and  Science,  ch.  xL 

Induction  (Lat.,  the  act  of  leading 
in).  When  a  clergyman  is  inducted  to 
a  living  he  is  led  to  the  church  door, 
and  the  ring  which  forms  the  handle 
is  placed  in  his  hand.  The  door  being 
opened,  he  is  next  led  into  the  church, 
and  the  fact  is  announced  to  the  parish 
by  tolling  the  bell. 

Indulgence.  In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  entire  or  partial  re- 
mission of  punishment  due  to  sin 
either  in  this  world  or  in  purgatory. 
The  Church  is  regarded  as  the  bank 
of  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  and 
gives  such  indulgences  like  cheques  on 
a  bank.  In  the  Middle  Ages  indul- 
gences were  of  high  commercial  value, 
and  it  was  the  sale  of  them  that  first 
roused  the  ire  of  Luther  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The 
proclamation  of  James  II  in  1687 
which  annulled  religious  tests  and  the 
penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters.  The  refusal  of  certain 
ecclesiastics  to  read  this  in  their 
churches  led  to  the  Trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops. 

Ineffable.    See  AFFABLE. 

Iner'tia.  That  want  of  power  in 
matter  to  change  its  state  either  from 
rest  to  motion,  or  from  motion  to 
rest.  Kepler  calls  it  Vis  inertia.  (Ars 
in  Latin  is  the  Gr.  ar'ete",  power  or  in- 
herent force  ;  In-ars  is  the  absence  of 
this  power.) 

Infallibility.  The  doctrine  that  the 
Pope,  when  speaking  ex  cafhedrd  (q.v.) 
on  a  question  of  Catholic  doctrine  or 
morals,  is  free  from  error  arose  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  connexion  with  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  but  did  not 
become  an  accepted  dogma  of  the 
Church  until  the  Vatican  Council  of 
1 870.  The  promulgation  of  the  dogma, 
which,  after  having  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Council  (many  members  dissent- 
ing or  abstaining  from  voting),  was 
publicly  read  by  Pius  IX  at  St. 
Peter's,  includes  the  words: — 

We  teach  and  define  that  ft  is  a  dogma  divinely  re- 
vealed, that  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedrd 
--that  Is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and 
doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic 
authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals 
to  be  held  by  the  universal  church,  by  tike  divine  assist- 
ance promised  to.  him  in  blessed  Peter  (Luk$  xadi,  38) — 
is  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with  which  the  divine 
Redeemer  willed  that  his  Church  should  be  endowed  for 
defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals. 

In'famous.  Applied  to  one  of  ill 
tame  (Lat.  in,  negative,  fama,  fame, 
report^  from  /an,  to  speafc)» 


Infant.  Literally,  one  who  is  unable 
to  speak  (I/at,  vnfans,  ultimately  from 
in,  negative,  and  fan,  to  speak.  Cp. 
IJTFAMOUS  above).  Used  as  a  synonym 
of  "  childe,"  as  in  CMlde  Harold  (q.v.), 
meaning  a  knight  or  youth  of  gentle 
birth,  the  word  was  once  of  common 
occurrence.  Thus,  as  in  the  following 
passage,  Spenser  frequently  refers  to 
Prince  Arthur  in  this  way: — 

The  Infant  barkened  wisely  to  her  tale, 
And  wondered  much  at  Cupid's  Judg'ment  wise. 
faerie  Qju*nst  VI,  vtti,  25 

Infanta.  Any  princess  of  the  blood 
royal,  except  an  heiress  of  the  crown, 
is  so  called  in  Spain  and,  formerly,  in 
Portugal. 

Infan'ie.  All  the  sons  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain  bear  this  title,  as, 
formerly,  did  those  of  Portugal,  ex- 
cept the  crown  prince,  who  is  called 
in  Spain  the  Prince  of  Astu'rias. 

Infantry.  Foot  soldiers.  This  is  the 
same  word  as  infant  (q.v.) ;  it  is  the 
Italian  infanteria,  a  foot  soldier,  from 
infanta*  a  youth ;  hence,  one  who  is 
too  inexperienced  to  serve  in  the 
cavalry. 

Infernal  Column.  So  the  corps  of 
Latour  d'Auvergne  (1743-1800)—-"  the 
First  Grenadier  of  France " — was 
called,  from  its  terrible  charges  with 
the  bayonet. 

The  same  name— -Golonnes  vnfernalea 
— was  given,  because  of  their  brutality, 
to  the  twelve  bodies  of  republican 
troops  which  "  pacified  '*  La  Vendee 
in  1793,  under  General  Thurreau. 

Inler'no.  We  have  Dante's  notion 
of  the  infernal  regions  in  his  Inferno  ; 
Homer's  in  the  Odyssey,  Bk.  xi ;  Vir- 
gil's in  the  &neid,  Bk.  vi  ;  Spenser's 
in  the  Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  ii,  canto  7  ; 
Aripsto's  in  Orlando  Fvmo'w,  Bk, 
xvii  ;  Tasso's  in  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
Bk.  iv. ;  Milton's  in  Paradise  Lost ; 
Fenelon's  in  Telemaque,  Bk.  xviii ;  and 
Beckford's  in  his  romance  of  Vathefa 
See  HELL:  HADES. 

Infra  Dig.  JSTot  in  accordance  with 
one's  position  and  character*  Short 
for  Lat.  infra  dignitatem,  beneath 
(one's)  dignity. 

Infralapsarlan.  The  same  as  a 
STTBLAPSABIAN  (q-v.). 

Ingoldsby.  The  pseudonym  of  the 
Bev.  Richard  Harris  Barham  (1788- 
1845),  as  aiithor  of  the  Ingo 
Legends,  which  appeared  m  Bent 
Miscellany  aaid  the  New  Mo 
Magazine,  and  later  (1840  and 
in  book  form. 

Ingrain  Colours*  See  KNAVE  15 
GRAIN  under 


Injunction 


Insane  Root 


Injunction.  A  writ  forbidding  a 
person  to  encroach  on  another's  privi- 
leges ;  as,  to  sen  a  book  which  is  only 
a  colourable  copy  of  another  authors 
book  ;  or  to  infringe  a  patent  ;  or  to 
perform  a  play  based  on  a  novel  with- 
out permission  of  the  novelist  ;  or  to 
publish  a  book  the  rights  of  which  are 
reserved.  Injunctions  are  of  two  sorts 
—  temporary  and  perpetual.  The  first 
is  limited  "  till  the  coming  on  of  the 
defendant's  answer  "  ;  the  latter  is 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
is  of  perpetual  force. 

Ink.  From  Lat.  eneaustum  (Gr. 
enkaustos,  burnt  in),  the  name  given 
to  the  purple  fluid  used  by  the  Eoman 
emperors  for  writing  with. 

Irikhom  terms.  A  common  term  in 
Elizabethan  times  for  pedantic  ex- 
pressions which  smell  of  the  lamp. 
The  inkhorn  was  the  receptacle  for  ink 
which  pedants  and  pedagogues  wore 
fastened  to  the  clothing. 

I  kwwr  them  that  thfadce  rhetorfgoe  to  stand  vrholte 
upon  dorke  vrordes,  and  bee  that  can  catch  an  ynke  home 
'  7  the  tafle,  him  they  coumpt  to  be  a  fine  EngUsh- 
m,  Artt  aj  SMarigp*  (1558). 

uses   the   phrase,   an 
'  Inkhorn  mate  "  (I  Henry  FI,  iii,  1). 
Ink-stonger.  A  contemptuous  name 
for  a  writer,  especially  for  a  journalist. 

Inkle  and  Yar'lco.  The  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  drama  of  that  name 
(1787)  by  George  Cdman  the  younger. 
The  story  is  from  the  Spectator  ',  No.  11. 
Inkle  is  a  young  Englishman  who  is 
lost  in  the  Spanish  mam  ;  he  falls  in 
love  with  Yarico,  an  Indian  maiden, 
who  lives  with  him  as  his  wife  ;  bufc 
no  sooner  does  he  find  a  vessel  to  take 
him  to  Barbados  than  he  sells  her  for 
a  slave. 

Inn.  The  word  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  meant  originally  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house,  residence,  or  lodging. 
Hence  Clifford's  Inn,  ^  once  the  man- 
sion of  Be  Clifford  ;  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
abode  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  ;  Gray's 
Inn,  that  of  the  Lords  Gray,  etc. 

Kow,  vhenas  Phcebus,  with  Ma  fiery  traine, 
Unto  hi*  faiM  began  to  draw  apace. 

y  aerie  &****,  VI,  iii,  29. 


Innocent,  An.  An  idiot  or  born 
fool  was  formerly  so  called.  Cp. 
BENET. 

Although  he  be  in  body  deformed,  in  minde  foolish,  an 
Innocent  borne,  a  begger  by  misfortune,  yet  doth  he 
»  a  better  than  thy  Belle.— Lyly     Suphuet  (1579) 


Inns  of  Court.  The  four  voluntary 
societies  which  have  the  exclreive 
right  of  calling  to  the  English  Bar. 
They  are  all  hi  London,  and  are  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  Each 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  benchers. 
See  BAR  :  BENCHER. 

Innings.  He  has  had  a  long,  or  a 
good  mmw#s.  A  good  long  run  of 
lack.  An  innings  hi  cricket  is  for  the 
time  that  the  eleven  or  an  individual 
is  having  its  turn  batoing  at  the  wicket 
and  is  not  out  scouting  m  tfcfc  field. 


The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
The  28th  December,  to  commemorate 
Herod's  massacre  of  the  children  of 
Bethlehem  under  two  years  old,  with 
the  design  of  cutting  off  the  infant 
Jesus  (Matt,  ii,  16.) 

The  massacre  of  the  innocents.  The 
name  facetiously  given  in  parliamen- 
tary circles  (with  an  allusion  to  the 
above)  to  Bills  that  are  left  over  at  the 
end  of  a  session  for  lack  of  time  to 
deal  with  them. 

Innuen'do.  An  implied  or  covert 
hint  of  blame,  a  suggestion  that  one 
dare  not  make  openly,  so  it  is  made 
indirectly,  as  by  a  nod ;  originally  a 
law  term,  meaning  the  person  nodded 
to  or  indirectly  referred  to  (Lat.,  in- 
ntto,  to  nod  to). 

Ino.    See  LETTOOTHEA. 

Inoc 'illation.  Originally,  the  horti- 
cultural practice  of  grafting  a  bud 
(Lat.  oculua)  tnto  an  inferior  plant,  in 
order  to  produce  flowers  or  fruits  of 
better  quality;  hence,  introducing 
into  the  body  infectious  matter  which 
produces  a  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease against  which  this  treatment  is 
counted  on  to  render  one  immune. 

In'ogene.  Spenser's  name  for  the 
wife  of  Brute,  the  Trojan,  a  legendary 
king  of  Britain. 

Thru  Brute  this  realme  unto  his  rule  aubdewd 

And  reigned  long  In  great  felicity 
Loved  of  Ma  friends,  and  of  MB  foes  etchevd. 

He  left  three  sons,  his  famous  progeny, 

Born  of  fayre  Inogene  of  Italy. 

Spenter     Faerie  Queme,  11, 10 

The  chronicles  call  her  Ignoge,  and 
say  that  she  was  "  of  Greece." 

Inquisition.  A  court  instituted  to 
inquire  into  offences  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  fully 
established  by  Gregory  IX  in  1235. 
Torture,  as  a  means  of  extracting 
recantations  or  evidence,  was  first 
authorized  by  Innocent  IV  in  1252, 
and  those  found  guilty  were  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  secular  laws  of 
the  land.  The  Inquisition  was  only 
once  in1ax>duced  into  England  (viz., 
at  the  trials  of  the  Templars,  who  were 
suppressed  in  1308) :  it  was  most 
active  in  southern  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  Spain,  where  it  flourished  from 
1237  to  I $20.  It  was  suppressed  in 
France  in  1772. 

Insane  Root,  The.  A  plant  which  is 
not  positively  identified,  but  which  wa* 


Inscription 


Interest 


probably  henbane  or  hemlock,  sup" 
posed  to  bereave  anyone  who  took  it 
of  his  senses.  Banquo  says  of  the 
witches  : — 

Were  snob  things  here  as  we  do  apeak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  t 

Shakes?***    MatMh,  i,  3. 

There  were  ma.ny  plants  to  which 
similar  properties  were,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  attributed,  such  as  the  man- 
drake, belladonna  (deadly  nightshade), 
poppy,  etc, ;  and  cp.  MOLY. 

Inscription  (on  coins).    See  LEGEND. 

Inspired  Idiot,  The.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith (1728-1774)  was  so  called  by 
Waipole. 

Institutes.  A  digest  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  subject,  especially  of  law 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  completed  in  533  A.B  at 
the  order  of  the  Emperor.  It  was 
based  on  the  earlier  Institutes  ofGaius, 
and  was  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Pandects  (q.v.).  Other  Institutes 
are  those  of  Florentius,  Callistratus, 
Paulus,  Ulpian,  and  Marcian. 

Instructions  to  the  Committee.    A 

means  empowering  a  Committee  of 
thf*  House  of  Commons  to  do  what  it 
would  not  otherwise  be  empowered  to 
do. 

An  "Instruction"  must  be  supplementary  and  aux- 
iliary to  the  BUI  under  consideration. 

It  most  fall  within  the  general  scope  and  framework  of 
the  Bill  in  question. 

It  must  not  form  the  substance  of  a  distinct  i 


Insu'bri.  Ancient  name  for  that 
part  of  Lombardy  which  now  includes 
Milan,  Como,  Pa'via,  Lodi,  Nova'ra, 
and  Vercelli.  Its  inhabitants  were 
the  Insubres. 

Insult.  Literally,  to  leap  on  (the 
prostrate  body  of  a  foe) ;  hence,  to 
tareat  with  contumely  (Lat.  insultare, 
saltuSj  a  leap).  Terence  says,  In- 
ntlta're  fores  tial'cXbus  (Eun&chus,  ii.  2, 
54).  It  will  b«  remembered  that  the 
priests  of  Baal,  to  show  their  indigna- 
tion against  their  gods,  "  leaped  upon 
the  altar  which  they  had  made  >r  (1 
Kings  xviii,  26).  Op.  DBSOXTOBT. 

Intaglio  (Ital.).  A  design  cut  in 
a  gem, like  a  crest  or  initials  in  a  stamp. 
The  design  does  not  stand  out  in  relief, 
as  in  a  cameo  (?.#.),  but  is  hollowed  in. 

Intentions.  The  road  to  Ttett  is  paved 
with  good  intentions.  See  HKLL. 

Inter  alia  (Lat.).  Among  other 
things  or  matters* 

Inter  eanem~et  lupum  (Lat.}»  Be- 
tween two  difficulties  or  Dangers 
equally  formidable.  Between  Scylla 
and  Charyb'dis.  literally,  "  between 
dog  and  wolf."  See  CHIEN. 


Inter  nos  (Lat.).  Confidentially,  be- 
tween ourselves  ;  in  Fren-xh,  entre  nous. 

Intercal/ary  (Lat.  infer,  between, 
catore*  to  proclaim  solemnly).  An 
intercalary  day  is  a  day  foisted  in 
between  two  others,  as  February 
29th  in  leap  year-;  so  called  because, 
among  the  Romans,  this  was  a  sub- 
ject for  solemn  proclamation.  Cp. 
CALENDS. 

It  -was  the  custom  Trita  Greek?  to  add,  or,  as  It  was 
termed,  Intercalate,  a  month  erer>  other  year,— frttuffej/ 
On  Hittorir,  rfv. 

Interdict.  In  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  an  Interdict  is  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  directed  against  a 
place  and/or  its  inhabitants ;  if  the 
place  only  is  under  the  interdict  the 
sacraments  cannot  be  administered 
there,  burials  with  religious  cere- 
monies are  prohibited,  and  all  church 
communion  is  in  abeyance.  The  most 
remarkable  instances  are: — 

586.  The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  laid  an 
interdict  on  all  the  churches  of  Rouen, 
in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the 
Bishop  Pretextat. 

1081.  Poland  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  Gregory  VII,  because 
Boleslas  II  had  murdered  Stanislaus 
at  the  altar. 

1180.  Scotland  was  put  under  a 
similar  ban  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 

1200.  France  was  interdicted  by 
Innocent  III,  because  Philippe  Au- 
guste  refused  to  marry  Ingelburge, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  him. 

1209.  England  was  under  similar 
sentence  for  six  years  (Innocent  III), 
in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

In  France,  Eobert  the  Pious,  Phi- 
lippe I,  Louis  VII,  Philippe  Auguste, 
Philippe  IV,  and  Napoleon  I,  have  all 
been  subjected  to  the  Papal  thunder. 
In  England,  Henry  II  and  John.  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  of  Italy  was  excom- 
municated by  Pius  IX  for  despoiling 
the  Papacy  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
temporal  dominions. 

Interest  (Lat.  interesse,  to  be  a  con- 
cern to).  The  interest  of  money  la  the' 
sum  which  a  borrower  agrees  to  pay 
a  leader  for  its  use.  Simple  interest  & 
interest  oil  the  principal,  or  money 
lent,  only;  compound  interest  is  lifcr 
terest  on  the  principal  plus  the,  ia* 
terest  as  it  accrues:  tins  latter  used  to 
be  called  usury.  s  >i 

To  take  an  interest  in  anything -fe  to 
make  it  a  concern  of  yours,  something 
which  may  affeot  yow  plea^oEa  or 
well-being.  , 

In  an  interesting  condition,  Sai4  o/ 
a  woman  who  is  expecting  to  beeo-ate 
a  mother.  The  phrase  ws&  in  use  m 
the  18th  century. 


Interim  of  Augsburg 


Inventors 


Interim  ol  Augsburg.     See  Atras" 

BURG, 

Interlard  (Fr.).  Originally  to  '  *  lard  * ' 
meat,  i.e.  to  put  strips  of  fat  between 
layers  of  lean  meat ;  hence,  meta- 
phorically, to  mix  irrelevant  matter 
with  the  solid  part  of  a  discourse. 
Thus  we  say,  "  To  interlard  with 
oaths,"  to  "  interlard  with  compli- 
ments," etc. 

Tbey  interlard  their  native  drinks  tilth  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy.  PhOtpt  •  Cidtr  II 

Interlo'per.  One  who  "  runs  "  be- 
tween traders  and  upsets  their  busi- 
ness by  interfering  with  their  actual 
or  supposed  rights.  The  word  came 
into  English  through  the  Dutch  trade 
in  the  16th  century,  and  the  lope  is  a 
dialect  form  of  leap  confused  with 
Dut.  Ioopen9  to  run  (as  in  elope"). 

Interpellation.  The  equivalent  in 
the  French  Chamber  to  '*  moving  the 
adjournment "  in  our  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  an  interruption  to  the 
order  of  tlie  day  by  asking  a  Minister 
some  question  of  importance  the  sub- 
ject of  which  would  come  under  his 
department*  From  Lat.  interpellare, 
to  interrupt  by  speaking,  literally,  to 
drive  between. 

Interpolate.  To  insert  spurious 
matter  in  a  book  or  document;  to 

g.    Literally,  to  polish  or  furbish  up 

at.  polire,  to  polish). 

Inter/preter,  Mr.  The  Holy  Spirit 
personified,  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. He  is  lord  of  a  house  a  little  way 
beyond  the  Wicket  Gate.  Here  Chris- 
tian was  kindly  entertained  and  shown 
many  wonderful  sights  of  an'allegorical 
character.  ,.  Christiana  and  "her  party 
also  stopped  here  later. 

Interrex  (Lat.).  A  person  appointed 
to  hold  the  office  of  king  during  a  tem- 
porary vacancy. 


Properly    speaking, 
word  is  derived  from 


poisoning.    The  word  : 

the  Greek  toxycon,  poison  used  for  put>- 
ting  on  the  tips  of  arrows,  toxon  being 
the  Greek  for  a  bow  and  arrow. 

Intrigue.  From  the  Latin  tricce, 
tinfies,  perplexities,  whence  the  verb 
mfrfeo,  to  entangle  (connected  with 
Greek  ifcnar,  a  hair).  We  have  recently 
re-introduced  (from  France)  the  tran- 
sitive verb,  as  "  Mr.  So-and-so  is  a 
very  intriguing  author,"  "  A  London 
pfablic  that  is  intrigued  by  cinema 
s^ars  "  ;  but  in  tlie  17th  .and  18th  cen- 
turies this  use  was  Hot  at  all  rare. 

Invalide  (Fr.).  A  four-sou  piece,  so 
called  because  it  was  debased  to  the 
value  of  three  sous  and  a  half. 


Tien,  prena-cet  invalid*,  a  ma  tantt  va  boire 

Deux  Alton***  (1031). 


Edtel  des  Invalides.  The  great  in- 
stitution founded  by  Louis  XIV  at 
Paris  in  1670  for  disabled  and  super- 
annuated soldiers.  Besides  Napo- 
leon's tomb,  in  the  Church  of  the  In- 
valides, it  contains  large  numbers  of 
military  trophies,  statues,  paintings, 
etc.,  and  a  museum  of  artillery  and 
mediaeval  and  renaissance  armour. 

Invention  of  the  Gross.    See  CROSS. 

Inventors.  A  curious  instance  of 
the  sin  of  invention  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bridge  of  Allan  Reporter,  February, 
1803,-— 

It  is  told  of  Mr  Ferguson's  grandfather,  that  he  In* 
vented  a  pair  of  fanners  for  cleaning  grain,  and  for  tola 
proof  of  superior  Ingenuity  he  was  summoned  before  tie 
Kirk  Session,  and  reproved  for  trying  to  place  the  handi- 
work of  man  above  the  time-honoured  practice  of  cleaning 
the  grain  on  windy  days,  when  the  current  was  blowing 
briskly  through  the  open,  doors  of  the  barn. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  many  in- 
ventors have  been  "  hoist  with  their 
own  petard  "  ;  the  following  list — in 
which  some  entries  will  no  doubt  be 
found  that  belong  to  t]\e  realm  of 
fable — is  by  no  means  complete: — 

Bastille-  Hugues  Aubnot,  Provost 
of  Pans,  who  built  the  Bastille,  was  the 
first  person  confined  therein.  The 
charge  against  him  was  heresy. 

Brazen  Bull.  Perillos  of  Athens 
made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phal'aris, 
Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  intended  for 
the  execution  of  criminals,  who  were 
shut  up  in  the  bull,  fires  being  lighted 
below  the  belly.  Phalaris  admired  the 
invention,  and  tested  it  on  Perillos 
himself,  who  was  the  first  person  baked 
to  death  in  the  horrible  monster. 

Cannon.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  was 
the  first  to  use  cannon,  and  was  the 
first  Englishman  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball. 

Catherine  Wheel,  tfhe  inventor  of 
St.  Catherine's  Wheel,  a  diabolical 
machine  consisting  of  four  wheels  turn- 
ing different  ways,  and  each  wheel 
armed  with  saws,  knives,  and  teeth, 
was  killed  by  his  own  machine ;  for 
when  St.  Catherine  was  bound  on  the 
wheel,  she  fell  off,  and  the  machine 
flew  to  pieces.  One  of  the  pieces 
struck  the  inventor,  and  other  pieces 
struck  several  of  the  men  employed  to 
work  it,  all  of  Whom  were  killed. 
(MetapTerccstes.) 

E&dystone.  Henry  Winstanley 
erected  the  first  Eddystone  lighthouse 
It  was  a  wooden  polygon,  1 00  feet  high, 
on  a  stone  base  ,  but  it  was  washed 
away  by  a  storm  in  1703,  and  the  archi- 
tect himself  perished  in  his  own  edifice. 

Gallows  and  Gibbet.  *We  are  told  in 
the  book  of  Esther  that  Haman  de^ 
vised  a  gallows  50  cujbits  high  on  which 
to  hang  Mordecai,  by  way  of  coxa* 
mencing  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews  \ 
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but  the  favourite  of  Ahasue'rus  was 
himself  hanged  thereon.  We  have  a 
repetition  of  this  incident  in  the  case 
of  Enguerrand  de  Marigm,  Minister  of 
Finance  to  Philippe  the  Fair,  who  was 
hung  on  the  gibbet  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  erected  at  Montfaucon 
for  the  execution  of  certain  felons  ; 
and  four  of  his  successors  in  office 
underwent  the  same  fate. 

Guillotine.  J".  B.  V.  Guillotin,  M.D., 
of  Lyons,  was  guillotined,  but  it  is  an 
error  to  credit  him  with  the  invention 
of  the  instrument.  The  inventor  was 
I>r.  Joseph  Agnace  Guillotin.  * 

Iron  Cage.  The  Bishop  of  Verdun, 
who  invented  the  Iron  Cages,  too 
small  to  allow  the  person  confined  in 
them  to  stand  upright  or  he  at  full 
length,  was  the  first  to  be  shut  up  in 
one  ;  and  Cardinal  La  Balue,  who  re- 
commended them  to  Louis  XI,  was 
himself  confined  in  one  for  ten  years. 

Iron  Shroud.  Ludovi'co  Sforza,  who 
invented  the  Iron  Shroud,  was  the 
first  to  suffer  death  by  this  horrible 
torture. 

Maiden.     The   Begent   Morton   of 
Scotland,   who  invented  the  Maiden 
was  the  first  to  be  beheaded 
hereby. 

Ostracism.  ChsthSnes  introduced 
the  custom  of  Ostracism  (q.v.)>  and  was 
the  first  to  be  banished  thereby. 

The  Pemere  was  a  piece  of  mediaeval 
artillery  for  throwing  stones  of  3,000 
ID.  in  weight  ;  and  the  inventor  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  invention  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  pemere 
against  a  wall. 

Porto,  a  Faenza.  Filippo  Strozzi 
counselled  the  Duke  Alessandro  de 
Medici  to  construct  the  Porta  a 
Faenza  to  intimidate  the  Florentines, 
and  here  he  was  himself  murdered* 

Sanctuary.  Utrop'ius  induced  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  to  abolish  the 
benefit  of  sanctuary  ;  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  committed  some  offence 
and  fled  for  safety  to  the  nearest 
church.  St.  Chrysostom  told  him  he 
had  fallen  into  his  own  net,  and  he 
was  put  to  death.  (Life  of  St.  Ohrysos 
torn.) 

^Turret-ship.  Cowper  Coles,  in- 
ventor of  the  turret-ship,  perished  in 
the  Captain  off  Fmisterre  September 
7th,  1870. 

Witch'finding.  Matthew  Hopkins, 
the  witch-finder,  was  himself  tried  by 
his  own  tests,  and  put  to  death  as  a 
wizard. 

Inves'titure.  The  ceremonial  cloth- 
ing (Lat.  vestire,  to  clothe)  or  invest- 
ing of  an  official,  dignitary,  sovereign, 
etc.,  with  the  special  robes  or  Insignia 
of  his  office.  Thus,  a  pair  of  gJoves  is 


given  to  a  Freemason  in  France ;  a 
cap  is  given  to  a  graduate ;  a  crown, 
etc.,  to  a  sovereign,  etc. ;  and  a  crosier 
and  ring  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
church  dignitary  on  his  induction  into 
office. 

In  the  llth  and  12th  centuries  the 
kings  of  Europe  and  the  pope  were 
perpetually  at  variance  about  the  right 
of  investiture  ;  the  question  was,  did 
the  right  of  appointing  to  vacant  bis- 
hoprics and  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities belong  to  the  spiritual  or  to  the 
temporal  power,  the  pope  or  the  king  ? 
The  Emperor  Henry  V  relinquished 
his  claim  in  1111,  but  his  action  was 
not  followed  by  the  other  European 
sovereigns. 

Invln'eible  Doctor.  William  of  Oc- 
cam (d.  1347),  or  Ockham  (a  village  in 
Surrey),  the  scholastic  philosopher. 
He  was  also  called  Doctor  Singula'ris^ 
and  Princess  Nominalvum,  for  he  was 
the  reviver  of  nominalism. 

Invinclbles,  The  Irish.  A  Fenian 
secret  society  founded  in  Dublin  in 
1881  with  the  object  of  doing  away 
with  the  English  "  tyranny  "  and  kill- 
ing the  "  tyrants."  Members  of  this 
society  were  responsible  for  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  in  1882. 

Invisibility,  according  to  fable,  might 
be  obtained  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
For  example: — 

Albench'si  cloak,  "  Tarnkappe," 
which  Siegfried  got  possession  of,  ren- 
dered him  invisible.  (Nibelungen- 
lied.) 

A  chamelon  carried  in  the  breast 
would  render  a  person  invisible,  as 
would  a  capon  stone  ("  Alectorla  "),  if 
carried  on  the  person. 

A  dead  hand.  It  was  believed  that 
a  candle  placed  in  a  dead  man's  hand 
gives  no  light  to  any  but  those  who 
use  it.  See  HAND. 

The  helmet  of  Perseus  and  the  hel- 
met that  Pluto  gave  to  the  Cyclops 
(Orci  Gal£a)  both  rendered  the  wearers 
invisible. 

Jack  the  Giant-JcUler  had  a  cloak  of 
invisibility  as  well  as  a  cap  of  know- 


wt's  ring.      The   ring   of 
King  of  Lombardy,  according  to 
Helderibwih,  possessed  a  similar  el 

Reynard's  wonderful  ring  had 
colours,  one  of  which  (green)  catased, 
the  wearer  to  become  invisible^ 
nard  the  Foxt  q.v.) 

See  also  FEBN  SEBB  j 
HELIO-TOOPB. 

The  Braids  were  supposed  to 
sess  the  power  of  makmg  tfeem 
invisible  by  produciiag  a  magic 
and  th**  spell,  t 


Invulnerability 


Irak 


in  the  stories  of  St.  Patrick  and  other 
early  British  saints. 

Invulnerability.  There  are  many 
fabulous  instances  of  this  having  been 
acquired.  According  to  ancient  Greek 
legend,  a  dip  m  the  river  Styx  ren- 
dered Achilles  invulnerable,  and  Medea 
rendered  Jason,  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  in  love,  proof  against  wounds 
and  fire  by  anointing  him  with  the 
Promethe'an  unguent 

Siegfried  was  rendered  invulnerable 
by  anointing  his  body  with  dragon's 
blood.  (Nrtelungerilwd.) 

lo'nian  Mode.  A  species  of  mediae- 
val church  music  in  the  key  of  C  major, 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Greek  mode 
so  called.  It  was  the  last  of  the 
4*  authentic  "  church  modes,  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  modern  major  diatonic 
scale.  Cp.  GREGORIAN. 

Ionic  Architecture.  So  called  from 
lo'ma,  where  it  took  its  rise.  The 
capitals  are  decorated  with  volutes, 
and  the  cornice  with  dentils.  The 
shaft  is  fluted  ;  the  entablature  either 
plain  or  embellished. 

The  people  of  Ionia  formed  their  order  of  architecture 
on  the  model  of  a  young  woman  dressed  In  her  hair,  and 
of  no  easy,  elegant  shape  ,  whereas  the  Doric  had  been 
formed  on  the  model  of  a  robust,  strong  man.  —  Yitntviut 

Ionic  School.  The  school  of  philo- 
sophy that  arose  in  Ionia  in  the  6th 
century  B.C.,  and  which  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  whole  of  Greek 
philosophy.  It  included  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  Anaxime'ne's,  Heracli'tus, 
and  Anaxag'oras  ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vance they  made  was  the  recognition 
that  matter,  motion,  and  physical 
causation  were  themselves  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Absolute  Reality  They 
also  tried  to  show  that  all  created 
things  spring  from  one  universal  phys- 
ical cause  ;  Thales  said  it  was  water, 
AnaximenSs  thought  it  was  air,  Anaxa- 
goras  that  it  was  atoms,  Herachtus 
maintained  that  it  was  fire  or  caloric, 
while  Anacsintander  insisted  that  the 
elements  of  all  things  are  eternal,  for 
ex  nihtio  mhd  Jit. 


.    See  JOBMUNGANDB. 

Iota.    See  I  ;   JOT. 

IpMeles'  Oxw*.  Quid  hoe  ad  Iph^ 
bwfc&  I  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
sa$$e«5i  in  hand  ?  What  has  that  to 
$o  ^ith  Hecuba  ?  So  in  L'Avocat  the 
j-odge  had  to  putt  up  the  shepherd 
every  minute  with  the  question,  Mais, 
men  aim,  revenons  A  nos  m&utons. 

Helens  promised  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Bias  if  he  would  bnng 
Mm  the  oxen  of  Iphicles,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  very  fierce  dog.  Melam- 
pus  was  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing 
them  and  was  cast  into  prison.  He 


afterwards  told  Astyocha,  wife  of 
IphiclSs,  how  to  become  the  mother  of 
children  (by  steeping  iron-rust  in  wino 
for  ten  days  and  then  drinking  it), 
and,  as  the  treatment  was  effective 
(she  became  the  mother  of  eight  sons), 
Iphicles  gave  him  the  coveted  herd, 
and  his  brother  married  the  daughter 
of  Neleus.  (Odyssey,  xi ;  Iliad,  xiii, 
23  ;  Apollodoros,  i,  9  ;  Paueamas,  iv, 
36.) 

When  Tressihan  wanted  Dominie 
Holiday  to  tell  him  of  a  smith  who 
could  shoe  his  horse  the  pedagogue 
kept  starting  from  the  point,  and  Tres- 
silian  says  to  him  — 

Permit  me  to  ask,  in  your  own  learned  phrase,  Quid  hoc 
ad  Iphvdi  bows,  what  has  that  to  do  with  my  poor  nag  ? 
—Sir  W  Seott  Kenilworlh,  ch.  ix. 

Iphigeni'a.  In  classic  legend,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  One  account  says  that  her 
father,  having  offended  Ar'temis  by 
killing  her  favourite  stag,  vowed  to 
sacrifice  to  the  angry  goddess  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  came  into  his 
possession  m  the  next  twelve  months  j 
tiiis  was  an  infant  daughter.  The 
father  deferred  the  sacrifice  till  the 
fleet  of  the  combined  Greeks  that  was 
proceeding  to  Troy  reached  Aulis  and 
Iphigema  had  grown  to  womanhood. 
Then  Calchas  told  him  that  the  fleet 
would  be  wind-bound  till  he  had  ful- 
filled his  vow ;  accordingly  the  king 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  daughter,  but 
Axtlmis  at  the  last  moment  snatched 
her  from  the  altar  and  carried  her  to 
heaven,  substituting  a  hind  in  her 
place.  Euripides,  JGschylus,  and 
Sophocles  all  wrote  tragedies  on  Iptn- 
genia. 

The  similarity  of  this  legend  to  the 
Scripture  stories  of  Jephthah's  vow, 
and  Abraham's  offering  of  his  son 
Isa&c,  is  noticeable.  Cp.  IDOMENEUS. 

Ipse  dixit  (Lat,  he  himself  said 
so).  A  mere  assertion,  wholly  unsup- 
ported. "  It  is  his  ipse  dvcvt,"  implies 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  what  he 
says  is  so.  '' 

Ipso  facto  (Lat.,  by  the  very  fact). 
Irrespective  of  all  external  considera- 
tions of  right  or  wrong ;  absolutely. 
It  sometimes  means  the  act  itself 
carries  the  consequences  (as  excom- 
munication without  the  actual  sen^ 
tence  being  pronounced). 

By  burning  the  Pope's  bull,  luther  ipto  facto  [by  the 
very  deed  itself]  denied  the  Pope's  supremacy.    Heresy 
ipto  facto 


Ipswich.  A  corruption  of  Gypes- 
toiek,  the  town  on  the  river  "  Gyppen," 
now  called  the  Orwell. 

Irak.  The  name  given  at  different 
times  to  varying  portions  of  Mesopo- 
tamia (q.v.),  Babylonia,  and  the  sur- 
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rounding  country.  It  is  now  the 
official  name  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  ruled  by  the  king  of  Irak 
under  British  suzerainty. 

Iram.  An  enchanted  garden  of  old 
Persian  legend,  planted  by  the  mytho- 
logical king  Shaddad,  and  for  cen- 
tumes  sunk  deep  in  the  sands  of 
Arabia.  See  JAMSHID. 

I'ran.  The  empire  of  Persia  ;  origi- 
nally, the  land  of  the  Aryans  (gvt?.). 


His  race  hath  brought  on  Iran's  name* 

TJumM  Moore  '  Firf  WorrMppert. 

Ireland.  Called  by  the  natives 
"  Erin,"  i  e,  Eri-innis,  or  lar-innis 
(west  island). 

By  the  Welsh  "  Yver-den  "  (west 
valley). 

By  Apule'ius  "  Hiber'nia,"  which 
is  lernia,  a  corruption  of  lar-inni-a* 

By  Juvenal  (ii,  260)  "  Juverna  "  or 
"  Juberna,"  the  same  as  lerna  or 
lernia. 

By  Olaudian  "  Ouernia,"  the  same. 

By  moderns  "  Ireland,"  which  is 
lar-en-land  (land  of  the  west). 

The  fair  maid  of  Ireland.  Ignis 
fatuus  (q.v.}. 

He  had  read  in  fonner  times  of  a  Going  Sir*,  oalled 
"  Ignis  Fatnua,"  the  fire  of  destiny  ,  by  'some,  "  WilJ 
wttfa  the  Wisp,"  or  "  Jack  with  the  Lantern  "  ;  and  like- 
wise, bf  some  simple  country  people,  "  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Ireland,"  which  used  to  lead  wandering  travellers  out  of 
their  way.—  f  he  Seven  Champtont  of  OMtUndom,  1,  7 

The  three  great  saints  of  Ireland. 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Columba,  and  St. 
Bridget. 

Ireland  scholarships.  Four  scholar- 
ships of  £30  a  year  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  founded  by  Dr.  John  Ire- 
land, Dean  of  Westminster,  in  1825, 
for  Latin  and  Greek.  They  are  tenable 
for  four  years.  He  also  founded  an 
"Exegetical  Professorship"  of  £800 
a  year. 

Ire'na.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(Bk.  v),  the  personification  of  Ireland 
whose  inheritance  was  withheld  by  the 
tyrant  Grantorto  (q.v.).  Sir  Artegal 
(  Jitsface)  is  sent  by  the  Faerie  Queene 
to  succour  •  the  distressed  lady,  and, 
Grantorto  being  slain,  she  is  restored 
to  her  throne  and  reigns  in  peace. 

I'ris.  Goddess  of  the  rainbow,  or 
the  rainbow  itself.  In  classic  mytho- 
logy she  is  called  the  messenger  of  the 
gods  when  they  intended  discord,  and 
the  rainbow  is  the  bridge  or  road  let 
down  from  heaven  for  her  accommo- 
dation. When  the  gods  meant  peace 
they  sent  Mercury. 

W  have  an.  ftto  that  shaU  find  tnee  <xrt 

8*dk#p**«'  2  Henry  VI,  ifl.2. 

Besides  being  poetically  applied  to 
the  rainbow  the  name?  in  Efuglpsh,  is 
given  to  the  coloured  membrane  sur- 


rounding the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  to 
a  genus  of  plants  (Iridaceae)  having 
large,  bright-coloured  flowers  ana 
tuberous  roots. 

Irish  Stew.    See  STEW. 

Iron.  //  you  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire,  some  mil  burn.  If  you  have 
more  affairs  in  hand  than  you  can 
properly  attend  to,  some  of  them  will 
be  neglected  and  turn  out  badl^.  Both 
these  locutions  refer  to  the  heaters  or 
"  irons  "  employed  in  laundries. 

/»  irons.    In  fetters. 

Iron  rations.  Bully  beef;  tinned 
meat.  Also  emergency  rations  (q.v.) 

Pig  iron.    See  under  PIG. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Don't 
miss  a  good  opportunity  ;  seize  time 
by  the  forelock  ;  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines. 

The  Iron  Age.  The  age  of  cruelty 
and  hard-heartedness.  When  Hubert 
tells  Pnnce  Arthur  he  must  burn  his 
eyes  out,  the  young  prince  replies, 
"  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would 
do  it."  (Shakespeare:  King  John, 
iv,  1.) 

The  era  between  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  close  of  the 
Oarlovingian  dynasty  is  sometimes  so 
called  from  its  almost  ceaseless  wars. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  leaden  age 
for  its  worthlessness,  and  the  dark  age 
for  its  barrenness  of  learned  men.  See 
also  AGE. 

The  Iron  Cross.  A  Prussian  mili- 
tary decoration  (an  iron  Maltese  cross, 
edged  with  silver  and  bearing  the 
initials  "  F.W.,"  i.e.  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm,  and  date  1871),  formerly 
awarded  for  valour  in  the  field. 

The  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy.  See 
GROWN. 

The  Iron  DuJce.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington (1769-1852)  was  so  ealled  from 
his  iron  will. 

The  iron  entered  into  his  soul.  The 
anguish  or  annoyance  is  felt  most 
keenly.  The  phrase  arose  in  a  mis- 
translation from  the  Hebrew  of  Psalm 
cv,  18,  which  appeared  in  the  Vulgate 
and  was  copied  in  some  of  the  earlier 
English  translations,  but  corrected  in 
the  Authorized  Version.  The  Hebrew 
says  "  Ms  person  entered  into  the  iron  " 
(i.e.  he  was  laid  in  irons)  ;  but  Cover- 
dale  and  some  others  —  following  %$ 
Vulgate—  nave  "  They  hwte  Ma  leie 
in  the  stockes,  the  yron  peaa»se<&  to 
herte." 

I  sa,w  the  Iron  enter  Into  his  soul,  «nd  fetfc  -wfaact  wet 
of  pain  It  wa»  that  ariaetlx  from  hope  dri^red.—  Sf*rn*  ; 

'  * 


The  iron  horse.  T^e  railway  locor 
motive. 

Tlte  Iron  Maiden  of  Nuremberg*  T$ 
mediaeval  instrument  of  torture 


Iron-arm 


Isabella 


!n  Germany  for  **  heretics,"  traitors, 
parricides,  etc.  It  was  a  box  big 
enough  to  admit  a  man,  with  folding- 
doors,  the  whole  studded  with  sharp 
iron  spikes.  When  the  doors  were 
pressed  to  these  spikes  were  forced 
into  the  body  of  the  victim,  who  was 
left  there  to  die  in  horrible  torture. 

The  man  in  the  iron  mask.  See 
MASK. 

Shooting-iron.  Slang  for  a  small 
firearm,  especially  a  pistol  or  revolver. 

To  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  To  rule 
tyrannically. 

Iron-arm.  Francois  de  la  Noue 
(1531-91),  the  Huguenot  soldier,  Bras 
de  Fer,  was  so  called.  Fierabras  (q.v.) 
is  another  form  of  the  same. 

Iran-hand  or  the  Iron-banded.  Goetz 
von  Berlichingen  (about  1480-1562), 
a  German  baron,  who  lost  his  right 
hand  and  had  one  made  of  iron  to 
supply  its  place.  Some  accounts  say 
that  it  was  lost  at  the  siege  of  Land- 
shut,  others  that  it  was  struck  off  in 
consequence  of  his  having  disregarded 
a  law  prohibiting  duels. 

Iran-tooth.  Frederick  II,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1440-1470). 

Ironside.  Edmund  II  (about  989- 
10 1C),  King  of  the  West  Saxons  from 
April  to  November,  1016,  was  so  called, 
from  bis  iron  armour. 

Nestor  Ironside.  Sir  Bichard  Steele 
assumed  the  name  in  The  Guardian. 

Ironsides.  The  soldiers  that  served 
under  Cromwell  were  so  called,  espe- 
cially after  the  battle  of  Harston  Moor, 
where  they  displayed  an  iron  resolu- 
tion. The  name  hid  first  been  applied 
only  to  a  special  regiment  of  stalwarts. 

Irony.  A  dissembling  (Or.  eiron,  a 
dissembler,  eironeia) ;  ^  hence,  subtle 
sarcasm,  language  having  a  meaning 
different  from  the  ostensible  one  and 
which  will  be  understood  correctly  by 
the  initiated.  Socratic  irony  is  an  as- 
sumption of  ignorance,  as  a  means  of 
leading  on  and  eventually  confuting 
an  opponent. 

TZe  irony  of  fate.  A  strange  fatality 
which  has  brought  about  something 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  might  have 
been  expected. 

By  tiie  iroDj  of  late  the  Tea  Hours  Bill  was  carried  hi 
the  very  teuton  -when  Lord  Ashley,  having  changed  his 
Tfowa  on  the  Cora  Lews,  fdt  it  his  doty  to  resign  his  seat 
in  PwHMBenk-, Tin  Xrfcur*  Sow,  1887 

Iroouois.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  (from  one  of  thear  war-cries)  to 
the  five  (now  six)  •confederate  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians,  viz.  the 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Oayu- 
gas,  Senecas,  and  sixth  the  Tuscaroras, 
axided  in  1712,  forming  "The  Six 
Nations  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy." 


Irrefragable  Doctor.  Alexander 
Hales  (d.  1245),  an  English  Franciscan, 
author  of  Summa  Theologicc,  and 
founder  of  the  scholastic  theology. 

Irresistible.  Alexander  the  Great 
went  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle  be- 
fore he  started  on  his  expedition 
against  Persia.  He  chanced,  however, 
to  arrive  on  a  day  when  no  responses 
were  made.  Nothing  daiinted,  he 
went  in  search  of  the  Pythia,  and  when 
she  refused  to  attend,  took  her  to  the 
temple  by  force.  "  Son,"  said  the 
priestess,  "  thou  art  irresistible." 
"  Enough,'*  cried  Alexander ;  "I 
accept  your  words  as  my  response." 

Irritable  Genus  or  the  "  Genus  imt- 
afrile"  (Horace:  Epistles,  li,  2,  102). 
Poets,  and  authors  generally. 

It  {publishers']  Is  a  wrathful  trade,  and  the  liritabto 
geixufl  comprehends  the  bookselling  as  well  as  the  book- 
writing  atpedeo.— Scott  The  ifonatUry  (Introd ) 

Irus.  The  beggar  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture, who  kept  watch  over  the  suitors 
of  Penel'ope.  His  real  name  was 
Ar'neos,  but  the  suitors  nicknamed 
him  Irus  because  he  carried  their  mes- 
sages for  them.  Ulysses,  on  his  return, 
felled  him  to  the  Aground  with  a  single 
blow,  and  flung  his  corpse  out  of  doors. 

Poorer  than  Irus.  A  Greek  proverb, 
adopted  by  the  Romans  and  the 
French,  alluding  to  the  beggar  referred 
to  above. 

Ir'vingites.  Members  of  the  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Church,  founded  by  the 
Bev.  Edward  Irving  in  1829  ;  they 
believed  in  the  gift  of  tongues. 

Isaac.  A  hedge-sparrow ;  a  dialect 
form  of  haysugge,  or  haysuck,  an  obso- 
lete name  for  the  bird  (used  by 
Chaucer).  The  name  meant  a  sucker 
(small  thing)  that  lived  in  a  hay  or 
hedge ;  a  corruption  of  Chaucer's 
word,  heisuagge. 

Isabelle.  The  colour  so  called  is  the 
yellow  of  soiled  calico.  A  yellow-dun 
horse  is,  in  France,  un  cheval  isabelle. 
To  account  for  this  word  it  is  said  that 
Isabel  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip 
II,  "at  the  siege  of  Ostend  vowed  not 
to  change  her  linen  till  the  place  was 
taken.  As  the  siege  lasted  three  years, 
we  may  well  suppose  that  it  was  some- 
what soiled  by  three  years'  wear's 
but  as  the  siege  was  not  over  tall  Idp4 
and  the  word  appears  in  an  extant  list 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  clothes  of  July, 
1600  (**  one  rounde  gowne  of  Isabella- 
colour  satten"),  this  fable  must  be 
given  up. 

Another  story  attaches  it  to  Isabella 
of  Castile,  who,  we  are  told,  made  a 
vow  to  the  Virgin  not  to  change  her 
linen  till  Gran'ada  fell  into  her  hands ; 
this  siege  also  lasted  longer  than  ladies 
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are  wont  to  wear  their  body-linen, 
and  as  it  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century  this  may  be  the 
origin. 

Isaf.  A  pre-Mohammedan  Arabian 
idol  in  the  form  of  a  man,  brought 
from  Syria,  and  placed  in  Es-Safa, 
near  the  temple  of  Mecca.  The  story 
is  that  Isaf  was  a  man  converted  into 
stone  for  impiety,  and  that  Mahomet 
suffered  it  to  remain  as  a  warning  to 
his  disciples. 

Isenbras  or  Isumbras,  Sir.  A  hero 
of  medieval  romance  (including,  as 
usual,  visits  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  "  Saracens  "), 
first  proud  and  presumptuous,  when  he 
was  visited  by  all  sorts  of  punishments  > 
afterwards,  penitent  and  humble,  his 
afflictions  Were  turned  into  blessings. 
It  was  in  this  latter  stage  that  he  one 
day  carried  on  his  horse  two  children 
of  a  poor  woodman  across  a  ford. 

I'sengrln  or  Isgrim,  the  wolf,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Pitwood,  in 
the  beast-epic  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Isengrin  typifies  the  barons,  and  Rey- 
nard the  church ;  and  the  gist  of  the 
tale  is  to  show  how  Reynard  bam- 
boozles his  uncle  Wolf.  (Ger.  Ise- 
grwim,  a  wolf,  a  surly  fellow.) 

Iseult.    See  YSOLDE. 

Ishban,  in  Absalom  and  Achttophel, 
is  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  who'd  "  e'en 
turn  loyal  to  be  made  a  peer  "  (Pt.  11) 

Ish'bosheth,  in  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  is  meant  for  Richard 
Cromwell.  His  father,  Oliver,  is  Saul. 
At  the  death  of  Saul,  Ishbosheth  was 
acknowledged  king  by  a  party,  and 
reigned  two  years,  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated. (Part  i,  57.  58.) 

Made  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego 

The  actual  Ishbosheth  (=  man  of 
shame)  was  the  son  of  Saul,  who  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Israel  at  his 
father's  death  (see  2  Sam.  iv),  and  was 
almost  immediately  superseded  by 
David. 

Ishtar.  The  Babylonian  goddess  of 
love  and  war  (Or.  Astarte),  correspond- 
ing with  the  Phoenician  Ashtbreth 
(q  v.),  except  that  while  the  latter  was 
identified  with  the  moon  Ishtar  was 
more  frequently  identified  with  the 
planet  Venus.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Bel. 

I'siac  Tablet  (i.e.  tablet  of  Isis).  A 
spurious  Egyptian  monument  sold  by 
a  soldier  to  Cardinal  Bembo  in  1527, 
and  preserved  at  Turin.  It  is  of 
copper,  and  on  it  are  represented  most 
of  the  Egyptian  deities  in  the  mys- 


teries of  Isis.    It  was  said  to  have  been 
found  at  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1525. 

Isldo'rian  Decre'tals.  See  DECRE- 
TALS. 

I'singlass.  A  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
huyzenblas,  a  sturgeon's  bladder  (Ger. 
nausen,  sturgeon) :  it  is  prepared  from 
the  bladders  and  sounds  of  sturgeon, 
and  was  introduced  from  Holland  in 
the  16th  century. 

I'sis.  The  principal  goddess  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris, 
and  mother  of  Horus.  She  was  identi- 
fied with  the  moon  (Osiris  being  a  sun- 
god),  and  the  cow  was  sacred  to  her, 
its  horns  representing  the  crescent 
moon  which,  in  Egypt,  appears  lying 
on  its  back. 

Her  chief  temples  were  at  Amydos, 
Busiris,  and  Philse  ;  she  is  represented 
as  a  queen,  her  head  being  surmounted 
by  horns  and  the  solar  disk  or  by  the 
double  crown.  Proclus  mentions  a 
statue  of  her  which  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

I  am  that  which  IB,  hu  been,  and  shall  be.  My  veil 
no  one  has  lifted.  The  fruit  I  bort  was  the  BUD— 

hence  to  hft  the  veil  of  Isut  is  to  pierce 
to  the  heart  of  a  great  mystery. 

She  was  identified  with  lo,  Aphro- 
dite, and  others  by  the  Greeks  ;  with 
Selene,  Ceres,  Venus,  Juno,  etc.,  by 
the  Romans ;  and  the  Phoenicians 
confused  her  with  Ashtoreth.  Her 
worship  as  a  nature  goddess  was  very 
popular  among  the  later  Greeks  and 
with  the  Romans  of  republican  times. 
Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost  (I,  478), 
places  her  among  the  fallen  angels. 

Isis,  River.    See  THAMES. 

Islam.  The  Mohammedan  religion, 
the  whole  body  of  Mohammedans,  the 
true  Mohammedan  faith.  The  Mos- 
lems say  every  child  is  born  in  Islam, 
and  would  continue  in  the  true  faith  if 
not  led  astray.  The  word  means  re- 
signation or  submission  to  the  will  of 
God. 

I«lam  consist*  of  Ore  duties  •— 
(1)  Beatiftg  witnew  that  there  is  but  one  God 
<a)  BeeWng  daily  prayer*. 
(8)  Giving  the  appointed  and  legal  alms. 
(4)  Observing  the  Bamaam  (a  month's  fart). 
<S>  Making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  one*  in  a 
lifetime. 

Islands  of  the  Blest.  See  FORTTJNATE 
ISLANDS. 

Isle  of  Dogs.  A  peninsula  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames  between  the 
Limehouse  and  Blackwall  reaches, 
opposite  Greenwich.  It  is  said  to  be 
so  called  because  it  was  here  that 
Edward  III  kept  his  greyhounds  ;  but 
another  explanation  is  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Isle  of  Thicks,  from 
the  number  of  wild  fowl  anciently 
inhabiting  the  marshes. 
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Isme'nS.  In  Greek  legend,  daughter 
of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta.  Antig'one 
was  buned  alive  by  the  order  of  King 
Creon,  for  burying  her  brother  Poly- 
m'cSs,  slain  in  combat  by  his  brother 
Ete'ocl§s.  Isme'nS  declared  that  she 
had  aided  her  sister,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  share  the  same  punish- 
ment. 

Isoc  'rate's.  The  French  lacerates. 
Esprit  Fleshier  (1632-1710),  Bishop  of 
Nismes,  specially  famous  for  his 
funeral  orations.  Isocrates  himself 
(d.  B.c.  338)  was  one  of  the  great 
orators  of  Athens  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a  teacher  of  eloquence. 

Is'rael,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (£.*'.),  stands  for  England. 

Israelites.  A  small  sect  of  religious 
enthusiasts  who  claim  that,  while  the 
Jews  follow  the  Law  and  the  Christians 
the  Gospel,  they  adhere  to  and  ac- 
knowledge both.  They  are  vegetarians 
and  —  as  they  abstain  so  far  as  possible 
from  taking  life  of  any  sort  —  ardent 
pacifists  :  also,  they  never  cut  their 
hair  or  shave. 

Xs'raflT.  The  angel  of  music  of  the 
Mohammedans.  He  possesses  the 
most  melodious  voice  of  all  God's 
creatures,  and  is  to  sound  the  Resur- 
rection Trump  which  will  ravish  the 
ears  of  the  saints  in  paradise.  Israfil, 
Gabriel,  and  Michael  were  the  three 
angels  that,  according  to  the  Koran, 
warned  Abraham  of  Sodom's  destruc- 

tion.   la  He»7«n  a  spirit  doth  dwell 

Whose  heart-strings  are  a  late; 
Kane  sing  so  wildly  well 
As  the  angel  larald, 
And  the  giddy  Stan  (BO  legends  tell) 
Ceastog  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 

Of  his  voice,  all  mnt*.    E  A  Pot 


Is'sachar,  in  Dryden's  satire  of  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel  (q.v.},  means 
Thomas  Thynne  (1648-82),  of  Long- 
leat,  known  as  "  Tom  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand." He,  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  was  married  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  widow  of  the  Earl 
of  Ogle  ;  before  the  match  was  con- 
summated he  was  murdered  by  ruf* 
fiaaas  hired  by  Count  Komgsmark, 
another  of  the  lady's  suitors,  and  she, 
within  three  months,  married  the 
Dtike  of  Somerset. 

Issachar's  ears.  Ass's  ears.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  Gen.  xlix,  14:  '  Issachar  is 
a  strong  ass  couching  down  between 
two  burdens." 

Is't  poedbie  that  yon,  Tsfcoee  eara 
An  of  the  tribe  of  Issacbar's  . 
SJ»otf0  yet  be  deaf  against  a  noise 
So  roaring  a*  th«  public  voice  T 

5,  Putter    Hudttrat  to  SidropteL 

Issue.  The  point  of  law  in  debate 
or  in  question.  "  At  issue,"  under  dis- 
pute. 


To  join  issue.  To  take  opposite 
views  of  a  question,  or  opposite  sides 
in  a  suit. 

To  join  issues.  To  leave  a  suit  to 
the  decision  of  the  court  because  the 
parties  interested  cannot  agree. 

Istar.    See  ISHTAB. 

Isth'mian  Games.  Games  consist- 
ing of  chariot  races,  running,  wrestling, 
boxing,  etc.,  held  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  every 
alternate  spring,  the  first  and  third  of 
each  Olympiad.  Epsom  races,  and 
other  big  sporting  events,  have  been 
called  our  "  Isthmian  games  "  in  allu- 
sion to  these. 

Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  covered 
bridge  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  so  called,  because  it  connects 
the  college  with  the  grounds  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  "  Suez  "  here 
is  a  pun  on  the  Lat.  sus  (a  hog),  the 
Johnians  being  nicknamed  h-ogs  in 
University  slang. 

Isumbras.    See  ISENBRAS. 

It.  I'm  it  I  I'm  a  person  of  some 
importance ;  I'm  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  (in  a  particular  line),  when  used 
with  the  proper  emphasis  a  lot  *  of 
irony  can  be  conveyed  by  this  little 
word. 

In  for  it.  About  "  to  catch  it  "  ;  on 
the  point  of  being  in  trouble. 

You  are  In  lor  It,  I  can  tell  you.  I  wonld  not  stand  In 
your  shoes  lor  something 

In  such  phrases  as  this,  and  as  to 
come  it  strong,  to  rough  it,  etc.,  it  is 
the  indefinite  object  of  the  transitive 
or  intraaisitive  verb. 

Italic.  Pertaining  to  Italy,  especi- 
ally ancient  Italy  and  the  parts  other 
than  Borne. 

Italic  type  or  italics  (the  type  in 
which  the  letters,  instead  of  being 
erect— as  in  Eoman — slope  from  left 
to  right,  thus)  was  first  used  by  Aide 
Manu'zio  in  printing  the  Aldine 
classics. '  It  was  called  by  him  "  Cur- 
sive "  (a  running  hand  ;  Lat.  cwrro,  to 
run).  Virgil  was  the  first  author 
printed  in  this  type  (1501).  Francesco 
of  Bologna  cast  it. 

The  words  italicised  in  the  Bible  have 
no  tjorresponding  words  in  the  original. 
The  translators  supplied  these  words 
to  render  the  sense  of  the  passage  more 
full  and-  clear.  t 

Italic  School  of  Philosophy.  The 
Pythagorean  (0th  cent.  B.C.),  so  called 
because  Pythag'oras  taught  in  Italy. 

Italic  version.  An  early  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  prepared  from  the 
Septuagint.  It  preceded  the  Vulgate, 
or  the  version  by  St.  Jerome.  • 
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Itch,  To.  Properly,  to  have  an  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  which  gives  one  a 
desire  to  scratch  the  part  affected ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  feel  a  constant 
teasing  desire  for  something.  The 
figure  of  speech  enters  into  many 
phrases ;  as,  to  itch  or  to  have  an  itch 
for  gold,  to  have  a  longing  desire  for 
wealth  ;  an  itching  palm  means  the 
same  ? — 

Let  me  tell  you,  Cassias,  yon  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm 

~   *  Juliut  Oofar,  iv,  3 


Similarly,  to  have  ^tching  ears,  is  to 
be  very  desirous  for  news  or  novelty: — 

The  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  the 
sound  doctrine ,  but,  havittar  itching  ears,  will  heap  to 
themselves  teachers  after  their  own  lusta  — 2  Tim.  iv, 
3CB.V) 

And  My  fingers  rich  to  be  at  him  means, 
"  I  am  longing  to  give  him  a  sound 
thrashing.  *' 

It  was  formerly  a  popular  idea  that 
the  itching  of  various  parts  foretold 
various  occurrences  j  for  instance,  if 
your  right  palm  itched  you  were  going 
to  receive  money,  the  itching  of  the  left 
eye  betokened  grief,  and  of  the  right 
pleasure : — 

My  right  eye  itches  now,  so  I  shall  see 

My  love.  Theocritut,  i,  37. 

Itching  of  the  lips  of  course  foretold 
that  they  were  shortly  to  kiss  or  be 
kissed ;  of  the  nose,  that  strangers 
were  at  hand : — 

We  shall  ha'  guest*  to-day 
.  .      Mynoseltchethso. 

ZWfcfcar    3on*tt  Whore. 

A.nd  of  the  thumb,  that  evil  approaches 

v    By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  evil  this  way  comes. 

ShaketpMr*.  Macbeth,  Iv.  L 

Ithacen'slan  Suitors,  The.  The 
suitors  of  Penel&p§  (#.v.). 

All  the  ladies,  each  and  each, 
Like  the  Ithacensian  suiters  in  old  time, 
Stared  with  great  eyes,  and  laughed  with  alien  Up*. 
Tmnyttn     Tfo  Print***,  2v 

Ithu'riel.  The  angel  who,  with 
Zephon  (g.tr.),  was,  m  Milton's  Paradise 
Losty  commissioned  by  Gabriel  to 
search  for  Satan,  after  he  had  effected 
his  entrance  into  Paradise.  The  name 
is  Rabbinical,  and  means  "the  dis- 
covery of  God." 

rthuriel  and  Zephon,  with  winged  speed 
Search  through  this  garden ,  leave  unsenrched  no  nook. 
Paradttt  JLoit,  Bfc,  iv,  788. 

He  <was  armed  with  a  spear,  the 
slightest  touch  of  which  exposed  deceit. 
Hence,  when  Satan  squatted  like  a 
toad  "  close  to  the  ear  of  Eve," 
Itlrariel  made  him  resume  his-  proper 
form  s — 

HtaCfe.  SfctaaJ,  ttas  Intent  Hhttrlel  with  hi*  spear 
Sooehed  lightly;  lor  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.     Poradit*  lott,  iv,  8T.O 
The  acute  pen  of  Uord  Hattes,  .which,  like  ItburteT* 
spear,  conjured  so  many  shadows  from  Scottish  history, 
dismissed  among  the  rest  those  of  Bawpia  and  Plamce. — 


Itinerary.  The  account  of  a  route 
followed  by  a  traveller.  The  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  marks  out  all  the  mam 
roads  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
stations  of  the  Roman  army.  The 
Itinerary  of  Peutinger  (Tabula  Peutin- 
geridna)  is  also  an  invaluable  docu- 
ment of  ancient  geography,  executed 
393  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  and  hence  called  sometimes 
the  Theodoswn  Table. 

Its.  One  of  the  words  by  the  use 
of  which  Chatterton  betrayed  his 
forgeries.  He  wrote  in  a  poem  pur- 
porting to  be  the  work  of  a  15th  cen- 
tury priest,  "  Life  and  its  goods  I 
scorn,"  but  the  wor4  was  not  in  use 
till  more  than  two  centuries  later  than 
his  supposed  time,  it  (hit)  and  his  being 
the  possessive  case. 

For  love  and  devodoun  towards  god  also  hath,  it  infancie 
and  it  hath  ft  comyng  forewarde  in  groweth  of  age. — 
Otoff*  jfaMMMS  -  Luke,  vii  (1548). 

Learning  hath  his  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning  and 
almost  childish ,  then  Mt  youth  .  then  M*  strength 
ofveares  .  andlastlv  hit  old  age.— JBaeon .  Etsays ; 
of  Vicissitude  of  Thing*  (1625). 

Its  does  not  occur  in  any  play  of 
Shakespeare  published  in  his  lifetime 
but  there  is  one  instance  in  the  First 
Folio  of  1623  (Measure  for  Measure  i,2), 
as  well  as  nine  instances  of  it's.  Nor 
does  its  occur  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  (1611),  the  one 
instance  of  it  in  modern  editions 
(Lev.  xxv,  5)  having  been  substituted 
for  ^t  in  the  Bible  printed  for  Hills  and 
Field  in  1660. 

I'van.  The  Russian  form  of  John, 
called  Juan  in  Spain,  Giovanni  in 
Italian. 

Ivan  the  Terrible.  Ivan  IV  of  Rus- 
sia (1530,  1533-84),  infamous  for  his 
cruelties,  but  a  man  of  great  energy. 
He  first  adopted  the  title  of  Tsar. 

I'vanhoe.  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  the 
name  of  his  hero  from  the  village  of 
Ivanhoe,  or  Ivinghoe,  in  Bucks,  a  line 
in  an  old  rhymed  proverb — "  Tring* 
Wing,  and  Ivanhoe " — having  at- 
tracted his  attention. 

Ivanovitch.  The  national  imper- 
sonation of  tne  Russians  as  a  people, 
as  John  Bull  is  of  the  English,  Brother 
Jonathan  of  the  Americans,  Jean 
Crapaud  of  tHe  French,  and  Cou&in 
Michael  of  the  Germans. 

Ivories.  Teeth  ;  also  dice,  billiard 
balls,  dominoes,  etc. 

To  show  one's  ivortes.  To  cjisplay 
one's  teeth. 

To  wash  one's  ivories*  To  rinss  the 
mouth ;  to  drmk. 

Ivory  'Gate.    See  DKEAM&,   GATBS 

OF. 

Ivory  shoulder.    See  PKLOPS. 
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Ivy  (A.S.,  ifig).  Dedicated  to  Bac- 
chus from  the  notion  that  it  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  drunkenness.  But  whether 
the  Dionysian  ivy  is  the  same  plant  as 
that  which  we  call  ivy  is  doubtful,  as 
it  was  famous  for  its  golden  berries, 
and  was  termed  chryso-carpos.  ATI 
ivy  wreath  was  the  prize  of  the  Isth- 
mian games,  till  it  was  superseded  by 
a  pine  garland. 

In  Christian  symbolism  wy  typifies 
the  everlasting  life,  from  its  remaining 
continually  green. 

Like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush.  See  Owi*. 

Ivy  Lane.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III 
this  street  out  of  Paternoster  Bow  was 
called  Aisles  Lane,  probably  from  the 
name  of  a  local  landowner ;  this  be- 
came Alfies  Lane,  which  was  further 
corrupted  to  Ywese,  and  so  Yvi,  or 
Ivy  Lane. 

Ld'on.  In  Greek  legend,  a  king  of 
the  Lapithse  who  was  bound  to  a  re- 
volving wheel  of  fire  in  the  Infernal 
regions,  either  for  his  impious  pre- 
sumption in  trying  to  imitate  the 
thunder  of  heaven,  or  for  boasting  of 
the  favours  supposed  to  have  been 
conferred  on  him  by  Hera,  Zeus 
having  sent  a  cloud  to  him  in  the  form 
of  Hera,  and  the  cloud  having  become 
by  him  the  mother  of  the  Centaurs 


J.  The  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet  ; 
a  modern  letter,  only  differentiated 
from  I  (q.y.)t  the  consonantal  functions 
of  which  it  took,  in  the  17th  century, 
and  not  completely  separated  till  the 
19th.  There  is  no  roman  J  or  j  in  the 
1611  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  Boman  system  of  numeration 
it  was  (and  in  medical  prescriptions 
still  is)  used  in  place  of  i  as  the  final 
figure  in  a  series — iij,  vij,  etc.,  for  our 
iii,  vii. 

Jaafer.  At  the  battle  of  Muta  (629), 
when  the  Mohammedans  for  the  first 
time  fought,  and  defeated,  the  Chris- 
tians, Jaafer  carried  the  sacred  banner 
of  the  Prophet.  One  hand  being 
lopped  off,  he  held  it  with  the  other  ; 
the  other  being  struck  off,  he  embraced 
it  with  his  two  stumps ;  his  head  be- 
ing cleft  in  twain,  he  flung  himself  on 
the  banner  staff,  and  the  banner  was 
detained  thus  till  Abdallah  seized  it 
and  handed  it  to  Khaled.  A  similar 
tale  is  told  of  Cynaegiros  (gf.v,). 

Ja'chin  and  Boaz.  The  two  great 
bronze  pillars  set  up  by  Solomon  at 


the  entrance  of  his  Temple — Jachin 
being  the  right-hand  (southern)  pillar, 
and  the  name  probably  expressing 
permanence,  immovability,  and  Boas 
being  the  left-hand  (northern)  pillar 
typifying  the  Lord  of  all  strength. 
See  1  fangs  vii,  21  ;  Ezek.  xl,  49. 

The  props  of  such  proud  seminaries  fall, 
The  Jachin  and  tbe  Boaz  of  them  all. 

Cowper     Tirocinium,  499 

Jack.  A  personal  name,  probably  a 
diminutive  of  John,  but  confused  with 
the  French  diminutive  of  Jacob,  viz. 
Jacques  (q*v.). 

The  name  has  a  place  in  a  number 
of  common  English  phrases  (which  are 
given  first  below),  and  is  used  in  a 
large  number  of  transferred  senses, 
which — except  when  they  have  al- 
ready been  given  among  the  phrases — 
are  here  grouped  under  one  or  other 
of  the  following  headings: — 

(i)  As  applied  to  men,  usually  in  a 
contemptuous  sense. 

(h)  Indicative  of  gwost-personahty. 

(iii)  Applied  to  machinery  and  con- 
trivances taking  the  place  of  a  work- 
man or  servant. 

(iv)  Applied  to  inferior  articles. 

(v)  In  names  of  animals,  usually 
denoting  the  male  sex  or  smallness, 
and  of  plants  of  inferior  kind* 

(vi)  "  Jack "  in  history,  legend, 
story,  etc. 


A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Jill.  A 
good  husband  makes  a  good  wife,  a 
good  master  makes  a  good  servant. 
Jack,  a  generic  name  for  man,  hus- 
band, or  master ;  and  Jill  for  a 
woman. 

A  Jack  of  all  trades  w  master  of  none. 
One  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing is  not  usually  an  expert  in  any 
one  branch.  Jack  of  all  trades  is  a 
contemptuous  expression — lie  is  a 
sciolist. 

Before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson, 
Immediately.  Grose  says  that  the 
saying  had  its  birth  from  a  very  vola- 
tile gentleman  of  that  name,  who  used 
to  |>ay  flying  visits  to  his  neighbours, 
and  was  no  sooner  announced  than  he 
was  off  again ;  Halliwell  says  (Archaic 
Dictionary,  1846): — 


Tbe 

given  as  the 


Hues  from, '  «tt  old  play  *'  are  elsewhere 

'  talphrase— 


A  warke  it  y»  AS  easle  to  be  done 
As  tys  to  saye  Jadee  1  robyt  CM. 

But  the  "  old  play  "  has  never  been 
identified,  and  both  these  accounts  are 
palpably  ben  trovato.  The  phrase  was 
in  use  in  the  18th  century,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  Fanny  Burney's  Evelina 
(1778),  II,  xxxvii. 

Every  Jack  shall  have  his  Jill.  Every 
man  may  find  a  wife  if  he  likes,  r  or 
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rather,  every  country  rustic  shall  find 
a  lass  to  be  his  mate. 

Jack  shall  have  his  Jill, 

KOUght  Shall  go  ill  , 

The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  be  welL 
Shahaptart     Mldtummcr  XighC*  Dream,  lii,  2. 

Every  man  Jack  of  them.  All  with- 
out exception,  even  the  most  in- 
significant. Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  in  CymbeUne, 
ii,  1 — **  Every  Jack-slave  hath  his 
bellyful  of  fighting." 

Jack  Drum's  Entertainment.  See 
DRUM. 

Jack's  as  good  as  his  master.  An  old 
proverb  (like  *'  When  Adam  delv'd  and 
Eve  span  "  ;  see  ADAM)  indicating  the 
equality  of  man.  It  was  the  wise 
Agur  (see  Proverbs,  xxx,  22)  who 
placed  "  a  servant  when  he  reigneth  " 
as  the  first  of  the  four  things  that  the 
earth  cannot  bear. 

Jack  will  never  be  a  gmtleman.  A 
mere  parvenu  will  never  be  like  a  well 
bred  gentleman  but  will  always  betray 
his  origin. 

The  world  is  grown  BO  bad 

That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  • 

Since  every  Jade  became  »  gentleman 

There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Shakespeare     Richard  1IJ>  I,  3. 

To  be  upon  their  jacks.  To  have  the 
advantage  over  one.  The  reference  is 
to  the  jack,  or  jerkin,  a  coat  of  mail 
quilted  with  stout  leather. 

To  jack  up  one's  job.  To  abandon  it, 
throw  it  up.  Probably  a  corruption 
of  chuck  up.  Similarly,  to  be  quite 
jacked  up  is  to  be  done  for,  ruined, 
finished. 

To  make  one's  jack.  To  be  success- 
ful. The  allusion  is  to  the  jack  in 
games,  such  as  bowls. 

To  play  the  Jack.  To  play  the 
rogue,  the  knave,  or  the  "  giddy 
goat."  To  deceive  or  lead  astray  like 
Jack-o'-lantern,  or  ignis  fatuus. 

—  -••••your  fairy,  which  you  say,  is  a  harmless  fairy,  has 
done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  as.— £Aofa>- 
tpwtn:  Tempest,  iv,  1. 

(i)  APPLIED  TO  MEN  (usually  in  con- 
tempt). 

Cheap  Jack.    See  CHEAP. 

Cousin  Jack.    See  COUSIN. 

Jack  Adams.    A  fool. 

Jack-a-dandy.  A  term  of  endear- 
ment for  a  smart,  bright  little  fellow  ; 
a  "  Jemmy  Jessamy." 

Smart  she  is,  and  handy,  O ! 
Sweet  as  Mxgar-caody,  O  !  .  .  . 
And  I'm  her  Jack-a-dandy,  0 1 

Jack-a-dandy  is  also  rhyming-slang 
for  brandy. 

Jack-a-dreams*  See  JOHN-A-DREAMS, 
Jack-a-Zent.     A  kind  of  Aunt  Sally 
which  was  thrown  at  in  Lent ;   hence, 
a  puppet,  a  sheepish  booby.    Shake- 
speare says:  "  You  little  Jack-a-Leflt, 


have  you  been  true  to  us  ?  "  (Merry 
Wives,  iii,  3). 

Thou,  that  whan  last  thoa  wert  pnt  out  of  service, 
Travell'dat  to  Hamjwtead,  Heatb  on  an  A«h  Wednesday 
Where  thoa  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl,  three  throw?  » txnny,  at  tiwe.  • 
To  make  thee  a  parse 

Ben  Jcmxm     Tale  of  a  Tvb,  IV,  ifi. 

Jack  among  the  maids.  A  favourite 
with  the  ladies  ;  a  ladies*  man. 

Jackanapes.  A  pert,  vulgar,  apish 
little  fellow  ;  a  prig.  The  word  first 
appears  as  a  derisive  nickname  for 
William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk 
(murdered  in  1450),  whose  badge  was 
the  clog  and  chain  of  a  tame  ape. 
Jackanapes  must,  however,  have  been 
m  use  before  it  became  a  nickname, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  -napes 
is  connected  originally  with  ape  or 
with  Naples,  Jackanapes  being  a  Jack 
(monkey)  of  (imported  from)  Naples, 
just  as  fustian-a-napes  was  fustian 
from  Naples.  There  is  an  early  loth- 
century  record  of  monkeys  being  sent 
to  England  from  Italy;  and  by  the 
16th  century,  at  all  events,  Jackanapes 
was  in  use  as  a  proper  name  for  a 
tame  ape.  See  also  JACK- A- NAPES  below. 

I  will  teach,  a  scurvy  jmckanape  priest  to  meddle  ox 
make.-r-£*a*Mp«ar»  Merry  Wive*  of  Windtor  i,  4. 

Jackass.     An  unmitigated  fool. 

Jack-at-a-pinch*  One  who  lends  a 
hand  in  an  emergency ;  a  clergyman, 
for  instance,  who  has  no  cure,  but 
officiates  for  a  fee  in  any  church  where 
his  assistance  is  required. 

Jack  Brag.    See  BRAG. 

Jackdaw.    A  prating  nuisance. 

Jack-in-office.  A  conceited  official 
or  upstart,  who  presumes  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  give  himself  airs. 

Jack-in-the-green.  A  youth  or  boy 
who  moves  about  concealed  by  a 
wicker  framework  covered  with  leaves 
and  boughs  as  part  of  the  chimney- 
sweeps* revels  on  May  Day.  An  old 
English  custom  now  dead  or  dying. 

Jack  Ketch.  A  hangman.  See  sect. 
vi  below. 

Jack  of  aU  trades.  See  PHRASES 
above. 

Jack  of  bath  sides.  One  who  tries 
to  favour  two  antagonistic  parties> 
either  from  fear  or  for  profit. 

Jack  out  of  office.  One  no  longer  in 
office ;  one  dismissed  from  his  em- 
ployment. 

I  am  left  oat ;  for  me  nothing  remain** 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-em^of-offlck 

Sfutketpeare  •  1  Hera?  77,  f,  L 

Jack  Pudding.  A.  buffoon,  a>  mounte- 
bank ;  perhaps  originally  one  who  per- 
formed tricks,  such  as  swallowing  a 
certain  number  of  yards  of  black 
pudding. 

Jack-sauce.  An  insolent  sauce-box, 
"  the  worst  Jack  of  the  pack.**  Mti- 
elten  says  one  who  challenges 
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and  refuses  to  fight  is  a  "  Jack-sauce." 
(Henry  F,  iv,  7.) 
Jack-snip.    A  botching  tailor. 
Jack  Sprat.     A  dwarf  ;  as  if  sprats 
were  dwarf  mackerels.   Children,  by  a 
similar  metaphor,  are  called  small  fry. 
Jack  Tar.     A  common  sailor,  whose 
hands  and  clothes  are  tarred  by  the 
ship  tackling. 

(li)  IN  QUASI-PERSONAL  USES. 
Jack-a-lantern,  or  Jack-o'-lantern.  A 
wiH  o*  the  wisp.     Bee  IGNIS  FATUUS 
Jack  Drum.    See  DRUM. 
Jack  Frost.    The  personification  of 
frost  or  frosty  weather. 

Jack-in-the-box.  A  toy  consisting 
of  a  box  out  of  which,  when  the  lid  is 
raised,  a  figure  springs. 

Jack  vn,  the  cellar.  Old  slang  for  an 
unborn  child :  a  translation  of  the 
Dutch  expression  for  the  same  Hans 
in  kelder. 

Jack  of  cards.  The  knave  or  boy 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  the  same  suit. 
Jack  o*  the  bowl.  The  brownie  or 
house  spirit  of  Switzerland  ;  so  called 
from  the  custom  of  placing  for  him 
every  night  on  the  roof  of  the  cow- 
house a  bowl  of  fresh  sweet  cream. 
The  contents  are  sure  to  disappear 
before  morning. 

Jockey.  A  monkey.  Cp.  JACKA- 
NAPES o&oue 

Yellow  jack.    The  yellow  fever, 
(ni)  AppLtEO}  TO  MACHINERY  and 
contrivances  taking  the  place   of  a 
workman  or  servant. 

A  very  large  number  of  appliances 
and  parts  of  appliances  are  called  by 
this  name ;  such  as  the  jack,  bottle- 
jack,  or  roasting-jack,  used  for  turning 
the  meat  when  roasting  before  an  open 
fire ;  the  jack  used  for  lifting  heavy 
weights ;  the  rough  stool  or  wooden 
horse  used  for  sawing  timber  on ;  etc. 
Other  instances  of  this  use  are  : — 

Boot-jack.  An  instrument  for  draw- 
ing off  boots,  which  used  to  be  done 
by  iirferior  servants. 

JaQk-bloc'k.  A  block  attached  to 
fcbe  topgallant-tie  of  a  ship. 

Jack-in-the-basket.  The  cap  or  bas- 
ket on  the  top  of  a  pole  to  indicate  the 
place  of  a  sandbank  at  sea,  etc. 

Ja6k"0*-ike  dock  or  clock-house.  The 
figure  which,  in  some  old  public  clocks, 
comes  out  to  strike  the  hours  on  the 
bell. 

Strike  Hke  Jade  o'  the  dook-honse,  never  bat  in  season 
—Wm  Strode  •  floating  JOand  a  65  5) 

Kiny  Jtithard  Well,  bqt  frhaffc  o'clock  ? 

SwJrtntfuan     Upoc  the  stroke  of  ten. 

jSTJZ.  -  WeB,  let  ft  strike. 

3  f  WhyfcfcttitrtkeT 

E.  R.  •  Because  thai,  lite  a  jack,  thoa  leep'rt  the 

stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation, 

Skakaptare    Xfctord  III,  fr,  2. 

Jack-roll.  The  cylinder  round  'which 
the  rope  of  a  well  coils. 


Jack-screw.  A  large  screw  rotat* 
ing  in  a  threaded  socket,  used  for  lift- 
ing heavy  weights. 

Lifting-jack.  A  machine  for  lift- 
ing the  axle-tree  of  a  carnage  when 
the  wheels  are  cleaned. 

Smoke-jack.  An  apparatus  in  a 
chimney-flue  for  turning  a  spit.  It  is 
made  to  revolve  by  the  upward  current 
of  smoke  and  air. 

(iv)  APPLIED  TO  INFERIOR  ARTI- 
CLES which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  thing  imitated  as  "  Jack  "  does 
to  a  "  gentleman  "  (see  PHRASES 
above},  as  to  the  small  flag  earned  at 
the  bow  in  ships  (cp.  Union  Jack) ;  a 
small  drinking  vessel  made  of  waxed 
leather,  the  large  one  being  called  a 
blark-jack  (q.v.) : 

Body  of  me,  I  am  dry  stni ;  give  me  the  jack,  boy  — 
Beaumont  andJFMetor.  JBhody  Brother  ii,  2. 

Also  to  an  inferior  kind  of  armour  con- 
sisting of  a  leather  surcoat  worn  over 
the  hauberk,  from  the  14th  to  the 
17th  century.  It  was  formed  by  over- 
lapping pieces  of  steel  fastened  by  one 
edge  upon  canvas,  coated  over  with 
cloth  or  velvet,  and  was  worn  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  English  borders  in 
their  skirmishes  with  moss-troopers, 
etc.  North,  in  his  translation  of 
Plutarch  (1579 ;  Life  of  Crassus}, 
applies  the  word  to  the  armour  of  the 
Parthians  : — 

For  himself  ft.*.,  Graasns]  and  his  men  with  weak  and 
light  staves,  brake  upon  them  that  were  armed  with 
cutaces  of  ateel,  or  stiff  leather  Jacks. 

And  the  "  jack  "  at  bowls  is  so  called 
because  it  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  bowls  themselves. 

A  Jack  and  a  half -jack.  Counters 
resembling  a  sovereign  and  a  half- 
sovereign  ;  used  at  gaming-tables. 

Jack  boots.  Cumbrous  boots  of? 
thick  leather  worn  by  fishermen, 
cavalrymen,  etc. 

Jack  of  t>over.  Some  unidentified 
eatable  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Cook's  Prologue.  "  Our  host,**  ad- 
dressing the  cook,  says  : — 

tfowtelte  on,  Boger,  loke  that  it  be  good ; 
For  many  a  paste*  hastow  laten  blood, 
And  many  a  Jakke  of  Dover  hastow  sold 
That  hath  been  twyea  hoot  and  twyes  cold. 

Professor  Skeat  says  that  this  is 
"  probably  a  pie  that  had  been  cooked 
more  than  once  "  ;  another  suggestion" 
is  that  it  means  some  sea-fish  (cp.  JOHN 
DORY)  ;  while  another  is  that  it  is  the 
heel-taps  of  bottles  of  wine  collected 
into  a  jackt  and,  by  being  served  to 
customers,  made  to  *'  do  over " 
(Dover)  again  I 

Jack  plane,  'Jack  saw.  A  plane  "or 
saw  to  do  the  rough  work  before  the 
finer  instruments  are  used. 

Jack  rafter.  A  rafter  in  a  hipped 
roof,  shorter  than  a  full-sized  one. 
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Jack  rib.  An  inferior  rib  in  an 
arch,  being  shorter  than  the  rest. 

Jack  Umbers.  Timbers  in  a  build- 
ing shorter  than  the  rest. 

Jack  towel.  A  coarse,  long  towel 
hung  on  a  roller,  for  servants'  use. 

(v)  APPLESD  TO  ANIXALS  AND 
WANTS  :  usually  with  reference  to 
the  male  sex,  smallness,  or  inferiority. 

Jacka89>  Jack-baker  (a  kind  of  owl), 
Jack  or  dog  fox,  Jack  haret  Jack  hern. 
Jack  rat,  Jack  shark,  Jack  smpe ;  a 
young  pike  is  called  a  Jack,  so  also  were 
the  male  birds  used  in  falconry. 

Jack-in-the-hedge9  Jack-go-to-bed-at- 
noon,  Jack-jumpr-about,  and  Jack-in- 
ihe-bu8ht  are  names  of  various  common 
wild  flowers. 

Jack-curlew.  The  whimbrel,  a  small 
species  of  curlew. 

Jack~m-a-bottte.  The  long-tailed 
tit-mouse,  or  bottle-tit;  so  called  from 
the  shape  of  its  nest. 

Jack-rabbit  A  large  prairie-hare 
of  North  America  j  shortened  from 
Jackass-rabbet  a  name  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  very  long  ears  and  legs. 

(vi)  IN  HISTORY,  STOBY,  ETC. 

Jack  Amend-All.  One  of  the  nick- 
names given  to  Jack  Cade  (killed  1450), 
the  leader  of  "  Cade's  Rebellion/1 
He  promised  to  remedy  all  abuses. 

Jack-a-Napes.  The  nickname  of 
William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  beheaded  at  sea  (oft  Dover), 
possibly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke 
of  York  (1450).  The  name  was  given 
to  him  on  account  of  his  device,  the 
clog  and  chain  of  an  ape,  which  was 
also  the  cause  of  another  of  his  names 
— "  Ape-clogge."  See  also  JACKA- 
NAPJBS  in  sect,  i  above. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  A  nursery 
tale  found  among  all  sorts  of  races 
from  Icelanders  to  Zulus.  As  we  know 
it,  it  is  of  Teutonic  origin  :  the  "  bean- 
stalk "  is  the  ash,  Yggdrasil,  of  the 
Mdda*  ;  the  giant  is  All-Father,  whose 
three  treasures  ate  a  harp — i.e.  the 
wind,  bags  full  of  treasures' — i.e.  the 
rain,  and  the  red  hen  which  laid  golden 
eggs — that  is,  the  genial  sun,  "  Jack  " 
typifies  Man,  who  avails  himself  of 
these  treasures  and  becomes  rich. 

Jack  and  JiU.  The  well  known 
nursery  rhyme  is  a* relic  of  a  JSTorse 
myth,  accounting  for  the  dark  patches 
in  the  moon:  the  two  children  are  said 
to  have  been  kidnapped  by  the  moon 
while  drawing  water,  and  they  are  still 
to  be  Been  with  the  bucket  hanging 
from  a  pole  resting  on  their  shoulders. 

An  otherwise  unknown  comedy 
Jack  and '  Jill  is  mentioned  in  the 
Revels  Accounts  as  having  been 
played  at  court  in  1567-8.  Jill,  or 
GUI,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Chilian,  for 
Juliana. 


Jack  the  Giant-killer.  The  hero  of 
this  old  nursery  tale  owed  much  of  his 
success  to  his  four  marvellous  posses- 
sions— an  invisible  coat,  a  cap  of  wis- 
dom, shoes  of  swiftness,  and  a  resist- 
less sword.  When  he  put  on  his  coat 
no  eye  could  see  him ;  when  he  had 
his  shoes  on  no  one  could  overtake 
him ;  his  sword  would  cut  through 
everything ;  and  when  his  cap  was  on 
he  knew  everything  he  required  to 
know.  The  story  is  given  by  Walter 
Map  (and  later  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth),  who  obtained  it  in  the  earlv 
13th  century  from  a  French  chronicle. 

Jack  Homer.  The  usually  accepted 
explanation  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme 
"Little  Jack  Homer"  is  that  Jack 
was  steward  to  the  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries,  and  that  he,  by  a 
subterfuge,  became  possessed  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Manor  of  Mells,  which  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  which  is 
still  owned  by  his  descendants  of  the 
same  name.  Some  say  that  these 
deeds  with  others  were  sent  to  Henry 
VIII  concealed,  for  safety,  m  a  pasty ; 
that  u  Jack  Homer  "  was  the  bearer ; 
and  that  on  the  way  he  lifted  the  crust 
and  extracted  this  '*  plum." 

Jack  Ketch  A  hangman  and  execu- 
tioner, notorious  for  his  barbarity, 
who  was  appointed  about  166S  and 
died  in  1 686.  He  was  the  executioner 
of  William,  Lord  Russell,  for  his  share 
in  the  Bye  House  Plot  (1683)  and  of 
Monmouth  (3685).  In  1686  he  was 
turned  out  of  office  for  insulting  one 
of  the  sheriffs,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  butcher  named  Rose.  Eose,  how- 
ever, was  himself  hanged  within  four 
months,  whereupon  Ketch  was  rein- 
stated. As  early  as  1 678  his  name  had 
appeared  in  a  ballad,  and  by  1702  it 
was  associated  with  the  Punch  and 
Judy  puppei>play,  ^hich  had  recently 
been  introduced  from  Italy. 

Ketch  the  executioner,  a  wretch  who  had  butchered 
many  brave  and  noble  victims,  and  whose  name  has. 
during  a  century  and  a  bittf.  been  vulgarly  given  to  all 
who  h*rtt  raceeeded  Mm  in.  his  odtona  office, — M ocouloy  : 
JETtt.  of  England,  voL  i,  oh.  v 

Jack  of  Newbury.  John  Winch- 
combe  (d.  1520),  a  wealthy  clothier  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  tfete 
hero  of  many  chap-books,  aaod  is  said 
to  have  kept  100  looms  in  his  owa 
house  at  Newbury,  while  legend  re- 
lates that  he  equipped  at  his  own  ex- 
pense 100  to  2<H>  of  his  men  to  aid  the 
king  agfeonst  the  Scots  In  Flodden 
Field. 

Jack  the  B&pper*  An  unknown  per- 
son who  committed  a  series  of  mur- 
ders in  the  Bast  End  of  London  op 
prostitutes  in  1&8S-89,  He  gave  him- 
self the  name,  and  the  mystery  >ui> 
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Jackal 


Jacques 


rounding  his   crimes   made   it   very 
widely  known. 

The  firrt  murder  was  April  2nd,  1888 ,  the  next  was 
August  7th,  the  third  was  August  31st ,  the  fourth  WM 
September  8th. ,  the  fifth  WM  September  30th,  when  two 


ttoen  wejre  mnrdered  ,  the  sixth  ww  November  9th  , 
the  seventh  was  December  20th,  In  a-  bunder's  yard  ;  the 
eighth  wa«  July  17th,  1889,  at  Whttechapd,  the  ninth 
was  September  17th. 

Jack  Straw.  The  name  (or  nick- 
name) of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Peasants'  Bevolfc  of  1381.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  htm  in  Chaucer's  Nun's 
Prologue  (1386),  and  the  name  soon 
came  to  signify  a  man  of  straw,  a 
worthless  sort  of  person. 

It  shaU  b«  but  the  weight  of  »  etrawe.  or  the  weight  of 
Jack  8tia.we  more.—  2fcw.  Jfath  Nathe't  Unto*  Stuff* 
0598) 

Jackal.  A  toady.  One  who  does 
the  dirty  work  of  another.  It  was  once 
thought  that  the  jackals  hunted  in 
troops  to  provide  the  lion  with  prey, 
hence  they  were  called  the  "  lion's 
providers."  No  doubt  the  lion  will  at 
times  avail  himself  of  the  jackal's  as- 
sistance by  appropriating  prey  started 
by  these  **  hunters,"  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  jackal  acted 
on  the  principle  of  vos  non  vobis.  See 
LION'S  PROVIDES. 

Jacket.  Diminutive  of  jack,  a  sur- 
coat  (whence  the  armour,  see  JACK* 
sect.  iv). 

The  skin  of  a  potato  is  called  its 
"  jacket."  Potatoes  brought  to  table 
unpeeled  are  said  to  be  "with  their 
jackets  on-" 

To  dust  one1*  jacket,  or  to  give  one  a 
good  jacketing.  ,  See  Dtrsr. 

Jaefeso'nian  Professor.  The  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  at  Cambridge.  The  pro- 
fessorship was  founded  in  1782  by 
the  Bev.  Richard  Jackson,  a  fellow 
of  Trinity. 

Jacobs  Ladder.  The  ladder  seen  by 
the  patriarch  Jacob  in  a  vision  (Gen. 
xxviii,  12).  Jacob  is,  on  this  account, 
a  cant  name  for  a  ladder,  and  steep  and 
high  Sights  of  steps  going  up  cliffs,  etc., 
are  often  called  Jacob*  8  ladders,  as  is 
a  flaw  in  a  stocking  where  only  the 
woof  threads  are  left,  the  warp  threads 
giving  a  ladder-like  appearance.  There 
is  &  garden  flower  also  so  called. 

Jacob's  Staff.  A  pilgrim's  staff; 
from  the  Apostle  James  (Lat.  Jacobus), 
who  is  usually  represented  with  a  staff 
and  seallop  shell. 

A*  he  had  travelled  many  a  remmer-fl  d»y 
Through,  bofltog  sands  of  Arnbie  wd  'End  : 

And  ia  hia  hand  *  Jacob**  afefi  to  rtay 
His  weary  limb*  orpon. 

r;  Foarfc  Qua**,  BJc.  1,  canto  vl,  33-35 


Also  the  name  of  an  obsolete  instru- 
ment for  taking  heights  and  distances. 


Jacob's  stone.  The  Coronation  Stone 
(see  SCONE)  is  sometimes  so  called,  be- 
cause of  the  legend  that  it  was  on  this 
stone  that  Jacob's  head  rested  when 
he  had  the  vision  of  the  angels  ascend- 
ing and  descending  the  ladder  (Gen. 
xxviii,  11). 

Jacobins.  The  Dominicans  were  so 
called  in  France  from  the  "  Eue  St, 
Jacques,"  Pans,  where  they  first  estab- 
lished themselves  in  1219 ;  and  the 
French  Revolutionary  club  (known  as 
the  "  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution "  when  founded  at  Versailles  in 
17S9)  took  the  name  because,  on  their 
removal  to  Paris,  they  met  in  the  hall 
of  an  ex-convent  of  Jacobins,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honored 

Jac'obltes.  The  partisans  of  James 
II  (Lat.  Jacobus)  and  the  exiled  mem- 
bers  of  his  house,  after  William  III 
had  superseded  him. 

Jac'obites.  An  Oriental  sect  of 
Monoph'ysites,  so  called  from  Jaco'- 
bus  Baradaeus,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  in 
Syria,  in  the  6th  century.  The  Jaco- 
bite Church  comprises  three  Patri- 
archates, viz.,  those  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Armenia. 

Jacobus.  The  unofficial  name  of  a 
gold  coin  of  the  value  of  from  20s.  to 
24s.,  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Jacquard  Loom.  So  called  from 
Jos.  Marie  Jacquard  (1752-1834),  of 
Lyons,  its  inventor.  It  is  a  machine 
for  weaving  figures  upon  silks  and 
muslins. 

Jacquerie,  La*  An  insurrection  of 
the  peasantry  of  France  in  1358,  ex- 
cited by  the  oppressions  of  the  privi- 
leged classes  and  Charles  the  Bad  of 
Navarre,  while  King  Jean  II  was  a 
prisoner  in  England ;  so  called  from 
Jacques,  or  Jacques  Bonhomme*  the 
generic  name  (like  our  "  Hocfee ") 
given  to  the  French  peasantry.  They 
banded  together,  fortified  themselves 
and  declared  war  to  the  death  against 
,  every  gentleman  in  France,  but  in  six 
weeks  some  12,000  of  the  insurgents 
were  cut  down,  and  the  rebellion  sup- 
pressed with  the  greatest  determina- 
tion. 

Jacques  (Fr.)~  ,  A  generic  name  for 
the  poor  artisan  class  in  France  (see 
JACQUERIE,  l^,  above],  so  called  from 
the  laque,  &  rough  kind  of  waistcoat, 
sleeved,  and  coming  almost  to  the 
knees,  that  they  used  to  wear. 


»tIiB*?*i*t6 
AM  with  a  Jacob's  ftiff  te  tale  her  height. 

*  to«i  M  Iftraw 


e  Tillage,  un  BTOB  bolssler 

Sttde  et  court  soivi  da  messier ; 

(Test  pour  1'hnpSt,  las  1  »on  parn- 

L«ve-tol(  Jacqties,  leve-tol, 

Void  venir  tliulider  da  rot 


Jacques  Bonhomme* 
LA. 
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Jactitation  of  Marriage.  A  false 
assertion  by  a  person  of  being  married 
to  another.  This  is  actionable.  Jac- 
titation means  literally  **  a  throwing 
out,"  and  here  means  "  to  utter,"  i.e. 
**  to  throw  out  publicly,"  The  term 
comes  from  the  old  Canon  Law. 

Jade.  The  fact  that  in  mediaeval 
times  this  ornamental  stone  was  sup- 
posed, if  applied  to  the  side,  to  act  as 
a  preservative  against  colic  is  en- 
shrined in  its  name,  for  jade  is  from 
the  Spanish  piedra  de  ijada,  stone  of 
the  side  ;  and  its  other  name,  nephrite, 
is  from  Gr.  nephros.  kidney.  Among 
the  North  American  Indians  it  is  still 
worn  as  an  amulet  against  the  bite  of 
venomous  snakes,  and  to  cure  the 
gravel,  epilepsy,  etc. 

Jade*  A  worthless  horse.  An  old 
woman  (used  in  contempt).  A  young 
woman  (not  necessarily  contemptuous). 

Jagganath.    See  JUGGERNAUT. 

Jahannam*  A  name  of  the  Moham- 
medan hell  (#.t?.)  or  of  the  first  of  its 
seven  divisions.  The  word  is  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew  Gehenna,  (q.v.). 

Jam.  Used  in  a  slang  way  for 
something  really  nice,  especially  if 
unexpected  ;  something  delightful, 
tip-top. 

There  moat  have  been  a  charming  cHmate  in  Paradise 
and  [the]  connubial  bliss  [there]  »  .  TOS  real  Jam.— 
8<tm  Stick.  Human  Nature. 

Money  for  jam.  Money  (or  money's 
worth)  for  nothing ;  an  unexpected 
bit  of  luck. 

Jambres.    See  JANNES. 

Jambuscha.  Adam's  preceptor, 
according  to  the  pre- Adamites.  Some- 
times called  Bean,  and  Zagtith. 

James.  A  sovereign ;  a  jacobus 
($.v.) ;  also  called  a  "  jimmy."  Half 
a  jimmy  is  half  a  sovereign. 

James,  St.  The  Apostle  St.  James 
the  Great  is  the  patron-saint  of  Spain. 
Legend  states  that  after  his  death  in 
Palestine  his  body  was  placed  in  a  boat 
with  sails  set,  and  that  next  day  it 
reached  the  Spanish  coast ;  at  Padron, 
near  Oompostella,  they  used  to  show 
a  huge  stone  as  the  veritable  boat. 
According  to  another  legend,  it  was 
the  relics  of  St.  James  that  were  mira- 
culously conveyed  to  Spam  in  a  ship 
of  marble  from.  Jerusalem,  where  he 
was  bishop.  A  knight  saw  the  ship 
sailing  into  port,  &is  liorse  took  fright, 
$nd  tflujagep  Troth  ifcs  rider  into  the  sea. 
The  Ifciigjat  sabred  Jrimself  by  «'  board- 
ing the  marble  vessel,"  but  his  clothes 
were  found  to  be  entirely  covered  with 
scallop  shells. 

The  saint's  body  was  discovered  in 


840  by  divine  revelation  to  Bishop 
Theodomi'rus,  and  a  church  was  built 
at  Compostella  for  its  shrine. 

iSt  James  is  commemorated  on 
July  25th,  and  is  represented  in  art 
sometimes  with  the  sword  by  which 
he  was  beheaded,  and  sometimes  at- 
tired as  a  pilgrim,  with  his  cloafc 
covered  with  shells. 

St.  James  the  Less.  His  attribute 
is  a  fuller's  club,  in  allusion  to  the  in- 
strument by  which  he  was  put  to  death 
after  having  been  precipitated  from 
the  summit  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
in  62  A.D.  He  is  commemorated  on 
May  1st.  Less  means  the  shorter  of 
stature. 

The  Court  of  St.  James's.  The 
British  court,  to  which  foreign  am- 
bassadors are  officially  accredited. 
King  George  V  holds  drawing-rooms 
and  levies  in  St.  James's  Palace,  Pall 
Mall ;  but  Queen  Anne,  the  four 
Georges,  and  William  IV  resided  in 
this  palace. 

Jamshld'.  In  Persian  legend,  the 
fourth  king  of  the  Pishdadi an  Dynasty, 
i.e.  the  earliest,  who  is  fabled  to  have 
reigned  for  700  years  and  to  have  had 
the  Deevs,  or  Genii,  as  his  slaves.  He 
possessed  a  seven-ringed  golden  cup, 
typical  of  the  seven  heavens,  the  seven 
planets,  the  seven  seas,  etc.,  which  was 
full  of  the  elixir  of  life  ;  it  was  hidden 
by  the  genii  and  was  said  to  have  been 
discovered  while  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  Persep'olis. 

I  know  too  where  the  genii  Md 

Tfce  Jowdtod  cup  of  their  king  Jwnshld, 

Wnfc  Mjfe'is  rffyfr  sparkling  high. 

TAvmat  Moore    Poradi*,  and  the  Peri. 
Iram  indeed  is  goae  with  all  his  roe, 
And  JamshydXSe^n-ring'd  Cqp  where  no  one  knows. 
FttzGerald.  Svbafyat  of  Omar  Ehavydm 

Jane.  A  small  Genoese  silver  coin ; 
so  called  topi  Fr..  Genes,  Genoa. 

Because  I  cooMoot  give  her  noaoy  a  Jane. 


or  Janizaries  (Turk. 
yeni~ischeri>  new  corps).  A  celebrated 
militia  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raised 
by  Orchan  in  1326,  originally,  and  for 
some  centuries,  compulsory  recruited 
from  the  Christian  subjects  of  t&e 
Snltan.  It  was  blessed  by  Hadji 
Bektash,  a  saint,  who  cut  off  a  sleeve 
of  'his  fur  mantle  arid  gave  it  to/  €he 
capiain.  *3*he  captain  put  the  sieere 
on  his  head,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance arose  the  fur  cap  worn  by  t&ese 
foot-guards.  In  1826,  jhaviog  become 
too  formidable  to  the  state,  they  were 
abolished  a&er  a  massacre  &i,,w|»eh 
many  thousands  of  the  Jagtissaiies 
peaisbed, 

Jaa'nes  and  Jam 'fares.  ^Fhe  uABtes 
umder  winch  Sk  Paul  (2  Ttm.  iii,  S) 
referred  to  t&e  two  magicians  -  oi 
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Pharaoh  who  imitated  some  of  the 
miracles  of  Moses  (Exod  vii).  The 
names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  they  appear  in  the 
Targums  and  other  rabbinical  writings, 
where  tradition  has  it  that  they  were 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  that  they  perished 
either  in  the  crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
or  in  the  tumult  after  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf. 

Jan'senists.  A  sect  of  Christians, 
who  held  the  doctrines  of  Cornelius 
Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  in  West 
Flanders.  Jansen  professed  to  have 
formulated  the  teaching  of  Augustine, 
1640,  A.D.  which  resembled  Calvinism 
in  many  respects.  He  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  "  irresistible  grace,"  "  orig- 
inal sin/'  and  the  "  utter  helplessness 
of  the  natural  man  to  turn  to  God/' 
Louis  XIV  took  part  against  them,  and 
they  were  put  down  by  Fope  Clement 
XI,  in  1705,  in  the  famous  bull 
Unigenltus  (<?.v.). 

Janua'rius,  St.  The  patron  saint 
of  Naples,  a  bishop  of  Benevento  who 
was  martyred  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  304.  He  is  commemo- 
rated on  September  19th,  and  his  head 
and  two  vials  of  his  blood  are  preser- 
ved in  the  cathedral  at  Kaples.  This 
congealed  blood  is  said  to  bubble  and 
liquefy  three  tunes  a  year,  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in 
May,  September  19th,  and  December 
16th;  also  whenever  the  head  is 
brought  near  to  the  vials. 

Jan'uary.  The  month  dedicated  by 
the  Romans  to  Janus  (q.v.},  who  pre- 
sided over  the  entrance  to  the  year 
and,  having  two  faces,  could  look  back 
to  me  year  past  and  forward  on  the 
current  year. 

The  Xtotcfe  Mcd  to  call  this  month  Lcwmaand  (fro 


.,  the  Ba?oBa»  W^-wottatA,  became  wofret  were 
wry  trocblnom*  then  from  the  great  scarcity  of  food. 
After  the  tetrodpottoa  of  Ohrhaaidty,  the  name  ww 
ohangtd  to  St  etfttm  fMa  (the  after-yule) ;  it  *a*  also 
catitai  *&ma-*umafk  (ftrrt  month),  la  the  French  Be- 
Dabficas  calendar  ifc  was  called  NMu  (mow-motttt, 
D«ceinb«r  2Mb  to  January  20th>. 

January  and  May.  If  a  a  case  of 
January  and  May.  Said  when  an  old 
man  marries  a  chArmmg  young  lady. 
Tike  allusion  is  to  the  Merchant's  Tale 
.  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  in 
wlpcli  Hay,  a  lovely  giri,  married 
January,  a  Lombard  baron  sixty 
years  of  age. 

Ja'nus.  The  ancient  Roman  deity 
W!K>  kept  the  gate  of  heaven  j  hence 
tfee  guardian  of  gates  and  doors.  He 
was  represented  with  two  faces,  one 
in  front  and  one  behind,  and  the  doors 
of  his  temple  in  Borne  were  thrown 
open  in  times  of  war  #8$  closed  in 
times  of  peace.  The  name,  is  used 
allusively  both  with  reference  to  the 


double-facedness  and  to  war.    Thus, 
Milton  says  of  the  Cherubim: — 

Pour  faces  each 
Had,  like  &  double  Janus 

And  Tennyson-        **•*•  **  "• m 

State-policy  and  church-policy  are  conjoint, 
But  Janus-faces  looking  diverse  ways. 

Qu*m  Mary,  HE  1L 

While  Dante  says  of  the  Roman  eagle 

that  it — compoied  the  vorld  to  such  a  peace, 
That  of  hie  temple  Janus  barr'd  the  door 

Paradito,  -A,  SB  (Cary't  tr  > 

Japanese  Vellum.  An  extremely 
costly  hand-beaten  Japanese  paper 
manufactured  from  the  inner  bark  of 
the  mulberry  tree. 

Japhetic.  An  adjective  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Aryan  family. 

The  Indo-European  family  of  languages  aa  known  by 
various  derignationt.  Some  style  it  Japhetic,  as  if  it 


Japon.  The  trade  name  of  a  British- 
made  substitute  for  Japanese  velum 
(q.vr  ),  which  is  so  close  an,  imitation  of 
the  genuine  article  that  it  has  been 
mistaken  for  it  by  the  Japanese 
importers. 

Jarkman.  Sixteenth-century  slang 
for  an  Abram-man  (g.v.)9  especially 
one  who  was  able  to  forge  passes, 
licences,  etc.  Jark  was  rogues'  cant 
for  a  seal,  whence  also  a  licence  of  the 
Bethlehem  Hospital  to  beg. 

Jarnac.  Coup  de  Jamac.  A 
treacherous  and  unexpected  attack; 
so  called  from  Guy  Chabot,  Sieur  de 
Jarnac,  who,  in  a  duel  with  La  Cha- 
teigneraie,  on  July  10th,  1647,  in  the 
presence  of  Henri  II,  first  "  ham- 
strung  "  his  opponent  and  then,  when 
he  was  helpless,  slew  him* 

Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce.  An  inter- 
minable Chancery  suit  in  Dickens's 
Bleak  House.  The  character  of  Jarn- 
dyce is  that  of  a  kind-hearted,  easy 
feHow?  who  is  half  ashamed  tttat  his 
left  hand  should  know  what  his  right 
hand  gives. 

Jarvey.  Old  slang  for  a  hackney- 
coach  driver;  from  the  personal  name 
Jam*,  with,  a  possible  allusion  to  St. 
Gervaise,  whose  symbol  in  art  is  a 
whip. 

IpHytiamereJarvlcaaBittiBgoiithelrboieaallnight 
and  waiting  for  ihe,  xtobs  -what  la  daadng  —  JX*ro#, 
^W,V»^ft( 


Jason.  Tike  hero  of  Greek  legend 
who  led  tha  Argonauts  (q.v.)  in  the 
quest  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  He  Was 
the  son  of  JEson,  king  of  lolcu^,  was 
brought  up  by  the  centaur,  Cwrp^i, 
and  when  he  demanded  Ms  kingdom 
from  his  half  -brother,  P$&s»  wty>  3b*d 
deprived  him  o£  it*  te  was?tpld  hfe^ould 
kave  it  in  returi  for  the  Golden 
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Jaundice 


Jehovistic 


Fleece.  Jason  thereupon  gathered  to- 
gether the  chief  heroes  of  Greece  and 
set  sail  in  the  Argo.  After  many  tests 
and  trials  he,  through  the  help  of 
Medea  (q.v.),  was  successful.  He 
married  Medea^  but  later  deserted 
her,  and,  according  to  one  account,  he 
killed  himself  with  grief,  according  to 
another  was  crushed  to  death  by  the 
keel  of  his  old  ship,  Argo9  while  resting 
beneath  it. 

Jaun'dlce  (Fr.  jaune,  yellow).  A 
jaundiced  eye.  A  prejudiced  eye 
which  sees  tr  faults  that  are  not."  It 
was  a  popular  belief  that  to  the  eye  of 
a  person  who  had  the  jaundice  every- 
thing looked  of  a  yellow  tinge, 

All  seems  Infected  that  th'  infected  apy, 
Aft  all  Beenw  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 

Pop*    JSftaif  on  OrWoton,  It,  859 

Javan.  In  the  Bible  the  collective 
name  of  the  Greeks  (Is.  Ixvi,  19,  and 
Ezek*  xxvii,  13,  and  elsewhere),  who 
were  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Javan.,  the  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  z,  2). 

Jaw.  Words  of  complaint ;  wrang- 
ling, abuse,  jabber.  To  jaw,  to  annoy 
with  words,  to  jabber,  wrangle,  or 
abuse. 

A  break-jaw  word;  a  jaw-breaker. 
A  very  long  word,  or  one  hard  to 
pronounce. 

Hold  your  jaw.  Hold  your  tongue 
or  jabber. 

Pi  jaw.  A  contemptuous  term  for 
gnoxts  talk,  or  for  an  ostentatiously 
pious  or  goody-goody  person. 

What  are  you  jawing  about  1  What 
are  you  jabbering  or  wrangling  about  P  . 

Jay.  Old  slang  for  a  frivolous  per- 
son, a  wanton. 

This  Jay  of  Italy  .  .  .  b*tb  betrayed  him.— S*oi«- 
tpear*;  C**&li*u,  HI,  4 

In  its  modern  sense  of  a  simpleton, 
a  plunger,  one  who  spends  his  money 
recklessly,  the  word  is  said  to  be 
simply  the  letter  Jy  the  initial  letter 
of  one  Juggins,  a  man  who,  in  1887, 
made  a  fool  of  himself  by  losses  on 
the  turf* 

Ja'zey.  A  wig ;  a  corruption  of 
Jersey,  and  so  called  because  they 
used  to  be  made  of  Jersey  flax  ana 
fine  wool. 

Jazz.  A  voluptuous  clance  of  negro 
origin,  accompanied  by  a  wild,  irregu- 
lar kind  of  music,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  ; 

t^ffifS'-^ 


Bert  Kelly's  "  Jazz  Band  "  (the  first 
to  be  so  called)  was  engaged  by  the 
Boosters*  Club,  of  Chicago,  scored  an 
immediate  success,  and  started  the 
thing  on  its  conquering  career. 
tfThe  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
One  account  is  that  it  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  name  of  one  Razz*  who  was  a 
band  conductor  in  New  Orleans  about 
1904  ;  another  that  it  has  long  been 
a  common  word  to  the  negro  and  on 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  means  simply 
"  to  mess  'em  up  and  slap  it  on  thick," 
and  another  that  it  was  the  sponta- 
neous production  of  a  brain- wave  on 
the  part  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
Bert  Kelly. 

Je  maintlendrai  (Fr.,  I  will  main- 
tain). The  motto  of  the  House  of 
Nassau.  When  William  III  came  to 
England  he  retained  the  motto,  but 
added  to  it,  "  I  will  maintain  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  the  Protestant 
religion" 

Je  ne  sals  quo!  (Fr.,  I  know  not  what). 
An  indescribable  *  something ;  as 
"  There  was  &je  ne  saw  quoi  about  him 
which  made  us  dislike  him  at  first 
sight." 

Jeames.  A  flunkey.  The  Morning 
Post  used  sometimes  to  be  so  called, 
because  of  its  never  failing  solicitude 
for  the  flunkey  -  employing  classes 
and  its  flunkey-like  attitude  towards 
them. 

Thackeray  wrote  Jeames's  Diary 
(published  in  Punch),  of  which  Jeames 
de  la  Pluche — a  "  super  "  flunkey — 
was  the  hero. 

Jean  Crapaud.  A  Frenchman.  See 
CRAPATTD. 

Jeb'usltes.  In  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  (<7.t>.)j  the  Roman 
Catholics.  England  was  Roman  Cath- 
olic before  the  Beformataon,  and  Jeru- 
salem was  called  Jebtts  before  the  time 
of  David. 

SooceecBng  times  did  eq«al  lofiy  eaH, 
Bettering  nothing,  or  believing  mQ. 
The  Egyptian  rites  the  Jeb««tt«  embraced. 
Wfcen  god»  we»  recommended  by  their  tasfe. 


The  dance,  and  the  music,  emerged 
from    t&e    negEO    st^aiaties    of 
Qrleana  in  1905*  aud  in 


Jedwood  Justice.  Putting  an  of>- 
noodons  person  to  death  first,  and  tar- 
ing him  afterwards.  This  sort  of  ftt#> 
tice  was  dealt  to  moss-troopers.  Some 
as  Jeflbwryh  justice,  Jeddart  jusffice. 
We  have  also  "  Cupor  justice  **  arid 
'*  AMngdon.  law." 

Jedwood  Justice— bang  in  haste  and  t$y  at  fetaort— 
Scott:  Jfatr  Moid  $  Perth,  oh.  xxxtt. 

Jehen'nam.    See  JAHANNAM. 

Jehovah.  See  To  take  Gfyd*s  name  m 
vain,  under  NABOB.  f  f  , 

Jetuwtem    See 


Jehu 


Jerome 


Jehu.  A  coachman,  especially  one 
who  drives  at  a  rattling  pace. 

Tbe  watchman  told,  saying,  .  .  The  driving  i> 
like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  ,  for  he  drlveth 
furiously  —si  King*  ix,  20 

Jekyll.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr*  Hyde. 
The  two  phases  of  one  man,  "  the  law 
of  his  members  warring  against  the 
taw  of  his  mind.  '  f  Jekyll  is  the  *  *  would 
do  good,"  Hyde  is  "  the  evil  that  is 
present."  The  phrase  conies  from. 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  The  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  first  pub- 
lished in  1886. 

Jellyby,  Mrs.  The  type  of  the  en- 
thusiastic, unthinking  philanthropist 
who  forgets  that  chanty  should  begin 
at  home.  She  figures  in  Dickens's 
Bleak  House,  and  would  do  anything 
for  the  poor  fan-makers  and  flower- 
girls  of  Borrioboolah  Gha,  but  she 
shamefully  neglects  her  own  children 
and  would  bundle  into  the  street  a 
poor  beggar  dying  of  starvation  on  her 
step. 

Jemmy  (the  diminutive  or  pet  form 
af  James}*  Slang  for  quite  a  number 
of  different  things,  as  a  burglar's  crow- 
bar, usually  made  in  sections  that  can 
be  screwed  together  ;  a  sheep's  head, 
boiled  or  baked,  said  to  be  so  called 
from  the  tradition  that  James  IV  of 
Scotland  breakfasted  on  a  sheep's 
head  just  before  the  battle  of  Hodden 
SSelei  (September  9th,  1513)  ;  also,  a 
greatcoat;  and  —  as  an  adjective  — 
sprace?  dandified.  See  JEMMY  JES- 


She  presently  returned  with  a  pot  of  porter  and  a  dish 
of  sheep's  heads  ,  which  gave  occasion  to  several  pleasant 
witticism*  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Slfrea,  founded  upon  the 
Btagfebtr  coincidence  of  Jemmies,  being  a  cant  name, 
coa«a<m  to  them*  and  also  to  an  ingenious  Instrument 
much  used  fa  his  profession  Dickent  Oliver  Tmtt, 

tlfcXt. 

Jemmy  Dawson.    See  DAWSON. 

"3emmy  Jessamy.    A  Jack-a-dandy  $ 
a  lady's  fondling,  *'  sweet  as  sugar- 
" 


This  ww  very  different  language  to  that  she  had  been 
fax  the  habit  of  hearing  from  her  Jemmy  Jeaaamy  adorers. 
—Thackeray,  Jor»y  Jyn&m,  ch  adtt.  ^^ 

Jemmy  O'Goblin.  Slang  for  a 
sovereign.  Cp.  JAMES. 

Jenny  Wren*  The  sweetheart  of 
Bobin  Bedbreast  in  the  old  nursery 
rhyme. 

Rotate  promised  Jenny  if  she  would  be  hi*  wife,  she 
/shoojd  "  feed  oa  cherry-pie  and  drink  cmranit-wlne  "  .. 
and  he  rays  •— 

M  m  dress  you  like  a  goldfinch, 

Or  any  peacock  gay  , 
So,  dearest  Jen  if  you'll  be  mine, 

Let  TIB  appoint  the  day." 
Jenny  repHes  — 

"  Cheny-pie  In  very  nice, 
And  so  is  currant  trine  ; 


ot  I  moat  wear  my  plain  brown  gown 
And  never  go  too  tee.**  **    t 

Jeofail.    The  old  legal  term  for  an 
error,  omission,  or  oversight  in  pro- 


ceedings at  law.  The  word  is  the 
Anglo-Fr.  jeo  fail,  O.Fr.  je  faille,  I  am 
at  fault.  There  were  several  statutes 
of  Jeofail  for  the  remedy  of  slips  or 
mistakes. 

Jeop'ardy.  Hazard,  danger.  It  was 
originally  a  term  in  chess,  and  signified 
an  even  game,  hence  an  uncertain 
chance,  something  hazardous.  The 
word  is  Pr.  jeu,  game,  parti,  divided. 

Jereed.  A  wooden  javelin  used  by 
the  Turks  and  Persians  in  various 
sports  and  exercises. 

Away,  away  for  life  he  rides : 
Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  Jerreed 
Springs  to  the  touch  hia  startled  steed 

Bynm.     The  Giaour* 

Jeremi'ad.  A  pitiful  tale,  a  tale  of 
woe  to  produce  compassion ;  so  called 
from  the  M  Lamentations "  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah.  The  British  Jeremwh- 
Gibbon  so  calls  Qildas  (fl.  6th  cent.)* 
author  of  Lamentations  over  the  De- 
struction of  Brvfatin. 

Jericho.  Used  in  a  number  of 
phrases  for  the  sake  of  giving  verbal 
definition  to  some  altogether  indefinite 
place.  The  reason  for  fixing  oa  this 
particular  town  is  possibly  to  be  found 
m  2  Sam.  x,  5,  and  1  Chron.  xix,  5. 

And  the  king  said,  Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  be 
grown. 

Go  to  JericTio  wvth  you.  A  euphemis- 
tic turn  of  phrase  for  "  Go  and  hang 
yourself,"  or  something  more  offen- 
sive stall. 

Gone  to  Jericho.  No  one  knows  where. 

/  yyish  you  were  at  Jertcho.  Any- 
'  where  out  of  my  way. 

Jerked  Beef.     "  Jerked  "  is  here  a 
corruption  of  Peruv.  cha/rqui,  meat  cut   \ 
into  strips  and  dried  in  the  sun* 

Jerkin.  A  short  coat  or  jacket, 
formerly  made  of  leather;  a  close 
waistcoat. 

A  plague  of  opinion,  one  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  Me* 
a  leather  Jerkin.— $Ao*efj>«ar« .  TroiLus  and  Crmtta) 
iH,  3. 

Jeroboam.  A  very  large  wine- 
bottle  or  flagon,  so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  "  mighty  man  of  valour "  who 
"  made  Israel  to  sin  "  (1  Kings  xi,  28, 
xiv,  10).  Its  capacity  is  not  very 
definite ;  some  say  it  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  quarts,  but  the  more  usual 
allowance  is  eight.  A  magnum  **  2 
quart  Bottles  j  a  tappit  hen  ~  2  mag- 
nums ;  a  jeroboam  =  2  tapp it  heng  ;, 
and  a  reluftoam  «=  2  Jeroboams  or  16 
quart  bottles.  See  these  names,  and 

Cp.  JOBUM. 

Some  'Jeroboams  "  of  vary  old  rmn  wwt  *t  65s.  each; 
several  « tappit-hens  "  of  rum  fetched  34*. ,  and  aomtf 
"  mag«tm»,"  17s  each  —  Trvto  $lat  March,  1887. 

Jerome,  St.  A  father  <tf  th6  Western 
Church,  and  tranaUcfcor  oi  tJife4  Tulgate 
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Jeronimo 


Jesters 


(q.v.).  He  was  born  about  340,  and 
died  at  Bethlehem  in  420.  He  is 
generally  represented  as  an  aged  man 
in  a  cardinal's  dress,  writing  or  study- 
ing, with  a  lion  seated  beside  him. 

Jeronimo.  The  chief  character  in 
the  Spanish  Tragedy  by  Thomas  Kyd 
(acted  about  1590).  On  finding  his 
application  to  the  king  ill-timed,  he 
says  to  himself,  "  Go  by,  Jeronimo," 
which  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  audience 
so  that  it  became  for  a  time  a  street 
jest,  and  was  introduced  into  many 
contemporary  plays,  as  in  Shake- 
speare's Taminq  of  the  Shrew  (Induc- 
tion), Jonson's  Eiery  Man  in  his 
Humour  (1,  v),  Decker's  Shoemaker's 
ffol^day  (II,  i),  etc. 

Jerry-built.  Unsubstantial.  A 
*<  jprry-builder "  is  a  speculative 
builder  who  runs  up  cheap,  unsub- 
stantial houses,  using  materials  of  the 
commonest  kind.  The  name  is  prob- 
ably m  some  way  connected  with 
Jeremiah. 

Jerry  Diddler.    See  DIDDLE. 

Jerry-shop,  or  Tom  and  Jerry  Shop. 
A  low-class  beerhouse.  Probably  the 
Tom  and  Jerry  was  a  public-house  sign 
when  Pierce  Egan's  Life  in  London 
(1821),  in  which  these  are  Leading 
characters,  was  popular. 

Jerrymander.    See  GERRYMANDER. 
Jerry  Twitcher.    See  TWITCHER. 

Jersey  is  Ca?sar*s-ey — i.e.  Caesar's 
island,  so  called  in  honour  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

Jerusalem-  Julian  the  Apostate, 
the  Roman  Emperor  (d.  363),  with  the 
intention  of  pleasing  the  Jews  and 
humbling  the  Christians,  said  that  he 
would  rebuild  the  temple  aaad  city, 
but  was  mortally  wounded  before  the 
foundation  was  laid,  and  his  work  set 
at  naught  by  "  an  earthquake,  a  whirl- 
wind, or  a  fiery  eruption  "  (see  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxui). 

Much  has  been  made  of  this  by  early 
Christian  writers,  wjxo  dwell  on  the 
prohibition  and  curse  pronounced 
against  those  wiio  should  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  city,  and  tjie  fate  of  Julian 
is  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  Divine 
wrath. 

WeH  pieced  *%ey  too*  fpr  Sion'e  $$ga&?  state, 
*Tor  dSnTol  J^arfaboait  and  jSK^fiuST 

CroMe     jfertt**. 

Jeru'salem?  m  iDryden's  Absalom  and 
Achttophel  ($.$.},  means  London  (Pt,  i, 
y.  8ft,  etc.}.' 

The  New  Jerusalem.    The 
of  Christians,  in  allusion  to 


Girasole  is  the  sunflower,  which  this 
"vegetable  resembles  both  in  leaf  and 
stem. 

Jerusalem  Chamber  The  Chapter- 
house of  Westminster  Abbey.  Henry 
IV  died  there,  March  20th,  1413. 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  shook!  not  die  bat  In  Jerusalem. 

Shakeijaar*    2  Henry  IV,  fr,  5. 

Pope  Silvester  II  was  told  the  same 
thing,  and  he  died  as  he  was  saying 
Mass  m  a  church  so  called.  (Bacon  ; 
Tiisculum.) 

The  Lower  Ho^ose  of  Convocation 
now  meets  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

Jerusalem  Cross.  A  cross  potent. 
See  POTENT. 

Jerusalem  Delivered.  An  Italian 
epic  poem  in  twenty  books,  by  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  (1544-95)  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1581,  and  was  translated  into 
English  by  Edward  Fairfax  m  1600 

The  crusaders,  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Torto'sa 
chow  Godfrey  for  their  chief,  and  AlfrndiM,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, made  preparations  of  defence.  The  overtures  o* 
Axgantes  to  Godfrey  being  declined,  he  declared  war  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  The  Christian  army 


here 


ItaJ, 


, 

having  reached  Jerusalem,  the  Tring  of  Damascus  sent 
Anni'da.  to  beguUel^  Christiana,  Bhe  told  an  artful  tale 
by  which  *b&  drew  off  several  of  the  most  puissant.  It 
was  found  that  Jerusalem  could  never  be  taken  without 
the  aid  of  Binaldo  ,  but  Binaldo  had  withdrawn  from 
the  army,  because  Godfrey  had  cited  Mm  to  answer  for 
the  death  of  Girnando,  slain  in  a  daeL  Godfrey,  being 
informed  that  the  hero  was  dallying  with  Aimi'da  In  the 
enchanted  island,  vent  to  invite  him  back  to  the  army  , 
he  returned,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken  in.  a  night  attack. 
As  for  Armi'da.  after  setting  fire  to  her  palace,  ahe  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  offered  to  marry  any  knight  who  slew 
Binaldo  ,  out  when  she  found  the  Christian  army  was 
successful  ahe  fled  from  the  field  The  love  of  Einatdo 
returned  ,  he  pursued  her  and  ahe  relented  The  poem 
concludes  with  the  triumphant  entrv  Of  the  •Christian 
army  into  the  Holy  City,  and  their  de\  otions  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Bedeemer  The  two  chief  episodes  are  the  lovea 
of  Olindo  and  Sophro'nia,  and  of  Tancred  and  Corinda. 

Jess  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  Cactus,  a 
cast,  throw).  A  short  strap  of  leather 
tied  about  the  legs  of  a'  hawk  to  hold 
it  on  the  fist.  Hence,  metaphoric- 
ally, a  bond  of  affection,  etc. 

If  I  prove  her  hagrard, 

3houfh  t&a*  her  Jesse*  wei^e  my  deau  ln*ri;-s*riB«B, 
rdwMstleherofl.  Sliakttpw*-  Ottefo^Z. 

Jessamy  Bride.  The  "  fancy  name  " 
given  by  goldsmith  to  Mary  Horneck 
wnen  he  ioQ.  ia  Ipve  mth  i^er  Jn  17^9. 
Cp.  JFiTynvfg;  JESSAMY. 

Jesse,  or  Je$s©  Tree    A  genealogical 
tree,  usually  .represented  as  a  viate  or 
as  a  large  brass  candlestick  with  maaay 
b^^ches^  tl^in^    the    a^jsto    of 
Christ,  called  a  "  rod  out  qf  t 
of  JT^3e  "   (Is.  ?i.  1).    Jesso  l 
self    sometimes  represented  in 
euiaabent  psositjon  TWi^ 
out  of  his  loins  ;  henoe  a 
wjnd®<w*  ire^reseblt'jng  ^m  thus  wtbh  a 
tree  siiootinsg^rom  him  eontftaEiifi#  ^e 
pecitgree   of  Jea-us   is  ,  called  a  Jesse 
window.  ,  «     ^ 

Jesters,    See  CoU'RT  Foets, 
' 


Jews 


Jes'ult.  The  popular  name  of  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Society  of  Jesus," 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  15S3, 
who,  when  asked  what  name  he  would 
give  his  order,  replied, "  We  are  a  little 
battalion  of  Jesus."  The  order  was 
founded  to  combat  the  Reformation 
and  to  propagate  the  faith  among  the 
heathen,  but  through  its  discipline, 
organization,  and  methods  of  secrecy, 
it  soon  acquired  such  political  power 
that  it  came  into  conflict  with  both 
the  civil  and  religious  authorities  ;  it 
was  driven  from  France  in  159d,  from 
England  in  1579,  from  Venice  in  1607, 
from  Spain  in  1767,  from  Naples  in 
1768 ;  in  1773  it  was  suppressed  by 
Pope  Clement  XIV,  but  it  was  revived 
in  1814. 

Owing  to  the  casuistical  principles 
maintained  by  many  of  its  leaders 
and  attributed  to  the  order  as  a  wfcole 
the  name  Jesuit  has  acquired  a  very 
opprobrious  signification  both  in  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
and  a  Jesuit,  or  Jesuitical  person  means 
(secondarily)  a  deceiver,  prevaricator, 
one  who  "  lies  like  truth,**  or  palters 
with  us  in  a  double  sense,  that "  keeps 
the  word  ol  promise  to  our  ear,  and 
breaks  it  to  our  hope." 

Jesuit's  bark.    See  PERUVIAN. 

Jesus  Paper.  Paper  of  large  size 
(about  28$  Jn.  by  214)  chiefly  used  for 
engravings.  Originally  it  was  stamped 
with  the  initials  I.H.S. 

Jet.  So  called  from  the  Biver  Gages, 
in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  was  collected  by  the  ancients. 
It  was  originally  called  gagates,  cor- 
rupted into  gagatj  jet. 

Jetsam  or  Jetson.  Goods  cast  into 
the  sea  to  lighten  a  ship  (Fr.  Jeter,  to 
cast  out).  See  FLOTSAM  :  IJGAN. 

Jettator  (Ital.  yettatura}.  One  'with 
an  evil  eye,  who  always  brings  iH-luck. 
The  opposite  of  the  mascotte  (#.#.), 
who  with  a  *'  good  eye  "  always  brings 
good  fortune. 

Their  glance,  tt  yon  meet  it,  I.  tb«  Jettttars,  or  evil-eye. 
— Jtfrr.  Gatkdl  A.*  Atcvrttd  Jtac*. 

Jeu  d'esprlt  (Fr.).    A  witticism. 

Jeu  de  mot  (Fr.).  A  pun;  a  play 
on  some  word  or  phrase. 

Jeunesse  doree  (tfr.).  The  "  gilded 
youth  "  of  a  nation ;  that  is,  the  rich 
and  fashionable  young  unmarried  men. 

There  were  three  of  the  i&tn/tw  dor&,  and,  as  snch, 
w«rer  pretty  well  known  to  the  ladies  who  promenade  the 
gsapd  cbde.— T  TtrrA  •  Lady  D&nar,  ix. 

1*  i  Jiew.    In    Dryden's    Absalom,   and 
q.v.)  the  Jews  stand  for 
tsh   'who    were    loyal    to 
;  II,  called  David. 

*  headstrong,  moody, 


Jews  born  with  tads.    See  BABOU 

Rich  as  a  Jew.  This  expressii 
arose  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Je^ 
were  almost  the  only  monev-lendei 
and  were  certainly  the  most  wealtl 
of  the  people.  There  are  still  mar 
Jews  of  great  wealth. 

Jew's-Tiarp.  It  is  not  known  ho 
or  why  this  very  simple  musical  13 
strument  got  its  name  (known  fromtl 
16th  cent.) ;  it  has  no  special  cog 
nexion  with  the  Jews,  and  is  not  a  b 
like  a  harp  or  a  trumpet.  It  wi 
called  by  Bacon  jeutrompe,  by  Beai 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Jew-frump,  and  ] 
Hakluyt's  Voyages  (1595),  jew's-Jiari 

Jew's  Ear.     A  fungus  that  gro^ 
on  the  Judas-tree  (q.v.} ;  its  name 
due  to  a  mistranslation  of  its  Lati 
name,  Auricula  Judce,  i.e.  Judas's  eai 

Jew's  Myrtle.  Butcher's  broom  ] 
so  called,  from  the  popular  notion  tha 
it  formed  the  crown  of  thorns  place 
by  the  Jews  on  the  Saviour's  head. 

Worth  a  Jew*s-eye.  According  t 
fable,  flhfa  expression  arose  from  tb 
custom  of  torturing  Jews  to  extor 
money  from  them.  The  'expedient  o 
King  John  is  well  known  :  he  de 
manded  10,000  marks  of  a  rich  Jew  o 
Bristol ;  the  Hebrew  resisted,  but  th 
tyrant  ordered  that  one  of  his  teet] 
should  be  tugged  out  every  day  til 
the  money  was  forthcoming.  Ii 
seven  days  the  sufferer  gave  in,  anc 
,  John  jestingly  observed,  "  A  Jew*i 
eye  may  be  a  quick  ransom,  but  Jew'i 
teeth  give  the  richer  harvest.'* 

Launqelot,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
ii,  5, 'puns  upon  this  phrase  when  he 


There  will  oome  a  Christian,  by 
Wfll  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye. 

Jewels  have  (or  had)  in  the  popular 
belief  special  significations  in  various 
ways.  For  instance,  each  month  wa= 
supposed  to  be  under  the  in^uence  oi 
some  precious  stone — 

January    ..  Garnet 
febrway        Amethyst      . 
Matvk  *        Bloodstone   . 
Avrii  .     ..  Diamond 
May  .<         Emerald 
Jwu  .        .  Agate    . . 
Cornelian 

.  Sardonyx 

.  Chrysolite 
Opal      . 


J«J^  , 


Conttancy 
Sincerity 
Courage 

Innocence  ' 

Sweat  in  tow 
Health  and  long  We. 
Content. 


Oonjuattt  fiddty 
Antidote  to  madneu 

JW&tty 


The  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  repre- 
sented by  — 

Euby.  Libra        .    ,-  Jacinth. 


Aritt 

Tauna 

Gemini 

Canctr  .  .  Emerald, 
Z*>.  .  Sapphire. 
Virto  ,  Diamond 


Capricorjuu 


*  B«ryL 
Onyx. 
Jasper. 


.  _  people,  whom,  debauched  with  eate, 
govern,  nor  QO  god  could  pI«ue.—Pt.'I,  « 


And  among  heralds  and  astrologists 
jewels  represented  ^spwa|l3lne^a*es  or 
planets,  as  'the  topaz*4'  or  9t>  (gold}>  and 
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Jezebel  ' 


Jin^o 


Sol,  the  sun ;  the  pearl  or  crystal, 
*'  argent  "  {silver),  and  the  moon ;  the 
ruby,  "  gules  "  (red),  and  the  planet 
Mars  ;  the  sapphire,  "  azure  '*  (blue), 
and  Jupiter ;  the  diamond,  "  sable  " 
(black),  and  Saturn. ;  the  emerald, 
"  vert "  (green},  and  Venus ;  the 
amethyst  '  purpure  "  (purple),  and 
Mercury. 

These  are  my  jewels!  See  TREAS- 
URES. 

Jez'ebel.  A  painted  Jezebel.  A 
flaunting  woman  of  bold  spirit  but 
loose  morals  ;  so  called  from  Jezebel, 
•wife  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel  (see 
2  Kings,  ix,  31). 

Mrs,  Jenkins  was  all  bespattered  wtth  dirt  M  weD  as 
{malted  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  "  painted  Jezebel" 
—Smollett  Humphry  Clinker  (18  Jane) 

Jezreelites.  A  small  sect,  with  head- 
quarters at  Gillingham,  Kent,  believing 
that  Christ  redeemed  only  strafe,  and 
that  the  body  is  saved  by  belief  in  the 
Law.  It  was  founded  in  1876  by 
James  White  (1840-85X  who  had  been 
a  private  rn  the  Army,  and  took  the 
name  James  Jershom  JezreeL  They 
are  also  called  the  "  New  and  Later 
House  of  Israel,"  and  their  object  is  to 
be  numbered  among  the  144,000  (see 
Rev.  vii,  4)  who  at  the  Last  Judgment 
will  be  endowed  with  immortal  bodies. 
"  Prince  Jezreel  "  was  succeeded  by 
his  wife  "  Queen  Esther "  (formerly 
Clarissa  Rogers)  j  she  died  in  1888, 
and  Edward  Bogers  (cU  1907)  took  the 
leadership  ;  at  his  death  Michael  Key- 
for  Mills  (d.  1922),  who  was  born  in 
Detroit,  was  "  converted "  in  1888, 
and  settled  in  Gillinghamv  succeeded 
him  as  "  Prince  Michael." 

Jib.  A  triangular  sail  borne  in 
front  of  the  foremast.  It  has  the  bow- 
sprit for  a  base  in  small  vessels,  and 
t&e  jib-boom  in  larger  ones,  and  exerts 
an  important  effect,  when  the  wind  is 
abeam,  in  throwing  the  ship's  head  to 
leeward. 

The  jib-boom  is  an  extension  of  the 
bowsprit  by  the  addition  of  a  spar 
projecting  beyond  it.  Sometimes  the 
boom  is  farther  extended  by  another 
spar  called  the  flying  jib-boom.  The 
fib-topsail  is  a  light  sail  flying  from  the 
extreme  forward  end  of  the  flying  jib- 
boom,  and  set  about  half-way  between 
the  mast  and  the  boom. 

The  cut  of  his  fib*    A  sailor's  phrase, 
the  ^cpre»sio%  of  a  person's 
vessels  at  sea 
t&e  Jibs*  and  in  certain 
means  the  lower  Bp. 
to  look  m- 
*  or 

To  start  aside,  to  back  ottfc; 
is  one  that  is  easily 
*  my  B*$j&efc  fisher  Eked  a 


jibber  "  means,  I'm  not  the  man  to 
back  out  of  it  or  to  refuse  to  under- 
take it.  It  is  probably  from  the  <*ea- 
term,  to  gybe,  i.f.  to  change  tacks  by 
bearing  away  before  the  wind. 

JUty  In  &  jiffy.  In  a  minute ;  in 
a  brace  of  shakes  ;  before  you  can  say 
"  Jack  Bobinson."  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  unknown,  but  it  is  met  with 
as  early  as  the  late  18th  century. 

Jig,  from  gigue.  A  short  piece  of 
music  much  in  vogue  in  olden  times, 
of  a  very  lively  character,  cither  six- 
eight  or  twelve-eight  time,  and  used 
for  dance-tunes.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  each  of  eight  bars.  Also  the 
dance  itself. 

Too  jig,   you  amble,   and   you   Hsp  — SJu&etpear* 
Hamlet,  Si,  1 

Jill.  A  generic  name  for  a  lass,  a 
sweetheart.  See  JACK  AND  JILL  under 
JACK,  fted.  vi. 

Every  Jack  ha*  got    Is  Jffl  (U.  Eta.  laddie  baa  bit 


Jflt.  To  throw  one's  sweetheart  over 
after  .having  promised  to  get  married. 
See  BASKET — To  give  the  basket. 

Km  Crow.  A  popular  nigger  song 
and  dance  of  last  century  ;  introduced 
by  T.  D.  Biee,  tke  original  "  nigger 
minstrel,1'  at  Washington  m  1835,  and 
brought  to  the  Adelphi,  London,  in 
the  following  year.  A  renegade  or 
turncoat  was  called  a  "  Jim  Crow," 
from  the  burden  of  the  song,  Wheel 
about  and  turn  about. 

Jingo.  A  word  from  the  unmean- 
ing jargon  of  the  17th-century  con- 
jurers (cp.  Hoctrs-ppcirs),  probably 
substituted  for  God,  in  the  same  way 
as  Gosh^  Golly  t  etc*,  are.  In  Motteux's 
translation  of  Rabelais  (1694),  where 
the  original  reads  par  Iheu  (Bk.  iv, 
Ivi),  the  English  rendering  is  "  By 
jingo  "  ;  biat  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  word  is  Basque  Jtnko  or  Jamfco, 
Gtod,  and  was  introdnced  by  sailors. 


Hey,Jfa«ol  Wbjtt  tire  de'tt'B  the  n 
D®  mepoaide  wrtm  to  Dwttowl  w»*er  T 

8«Xfl:  Actoo*  <r  &»  Oriental  Horn  FceSr. 

The  modern  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
blustering  so-called  "  patriot "  who  is 
itching  to  go  to  war  on  the  s%fefeest 
provocation— a  Chauvinist  in  France 
— is  from  a  music-hall  song  by  &.  W. 
Hmit,  which  was  popular  in  183$ 
when  the  country  was  supposed!  w 
be  on  the  verge  of  intervefiing  in 
the  R-osso-Turkish  War  on  b^S  of 
tiie  ^nrks,—  -^T^^ 

Wedoe^t^attoflgfet;  bnt.  by  JtDgo,  ff  w^&r'  ' 
WeVegot  tbe  tbftw.  w«>e  got  tte  men.  «»i«o*  t&n 
BMiwr  too.  t     t  ;,(^ 

The  Russophobes  beca,me  knowa  a? 
the  Jingoes,  aiid  such  poliey  has 
elled  Jingoism  ' 


Jinks 


Jockey  of  Norfolk 


Jinks.  He  is  at  fagh  finks.  The 
present  use  of  the  phrase  expresses  the 
idea  of  pranks,  fun,  and  jollity. 

The  frottcBome  company  had  b«gtm  to  practise  the 
ancient  and  riow  forgotten  pastime  of  High  JMcs  The 
game  was  played  In  several  different  ways.  Most  ire- 
qnantly  the  dice  were  thrown  by  the  company,  and  those 
npon  whom  the  lot  fell  vere  obliged  to  assume  and  main- 
tain for  a  time  a  certain  fictitious  character,  or  to  repeat 
a  certain  number  of  feecennine  verses  in  a  particular  order 
If  they  departed  from  the  characters  assigned  .  they 
tocurred  forfeits,  which  were  compounded  for  by  swaHo-w- 
tng  an  additional  bumper  —  Scott  Cfwy  Jfom*«rin?.  xxxvi 

Jinn  *  Demons  of  Arabian  mythology, 
according  to  fable  created  from  fire 
two  thousand  years  before  Adam  was 
made  of  earth,  and  said  to  be  governed 
by  a  race  of  kings  named  Suleyman, 
one  of  whom  "  built  the  pyramids." 
Their  chief  abode  is  the  mountain 
Kaf,  and  they  assume  the  forms  of 
serpents,  dogs,  cats,  monsters,  or  even 
human  being*,  and  become  invisible  at 
pleasure.  The  evil  jinn  are  hideously 
ugly,  but  the  good  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  word  is  a  plural  ;  its 
singular  is  jinnee. 

Jln'nistan.  The  Fairy  Land  of  the 
Arabs  (see  above),  the  chief  province  of 
which  is  The  Country  of  Dehght,  amd 
the  capital  TJie  Cvty  of  Jewel*. 

Jo'achim,  St,  The  father  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Generally  represented 
as  an  old  man  carrying  in  a  basket 
two  turtledoves,  in  allusion  to  the 
offering  made  for  the  purification 
of  his  r  daughter.  His  wife  was  St. 
Anne. 

Joan,  Pope.  A  supposed  female 
"  pope  "  ^between  Leo  IV  and  Bene- 
dict III  in  the  9th  century.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  England  and  edu- 
cated at  Cologne,  passing  under  the 
name  of  Joannes  An'ghcus.  Bkmdel, 
a  Calvinist,  wrote  a  book  in  3640  to 
prove  that  no  such  person  ever  occu- 
pied the  papal  chair  ;  but  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  authors  between  the 
13th  and  17th  centuries  repeat  the  tale 
as  an  historic  fact.  Dollmger  critic- 
ally examined  the  question  in  186S, 
but  the  tentire  mytbfcaMty  of  the 
legend  had  long  been  recognized. 

Job  (0  long).  The  personification  of 
poverty  aaa&  ps&es&ce,  in-  allusion  to 
tike  patsparcfe  wfesse  history  is  given 
is  tbe 

lord,  bat  not  so  patient*— 


Job's  wife  is  saw!  to 
t  esffc&er  Bahzaeh,  daughter  of 

'  f?i  of  JosePh»  or  Makhir, 
of  Manasses  ;  and  the  tradi- 
&©aa  1st  recorded  that  Job,  at  the  com- 
mamft  of  God,  struck  the  eaHh  with 
Ms  ioofc  frona  the  toghill  wtieife  he 
lay^  and  instantly  thespe  weleli  ut> 
a  spring  of  water  with  whte&  'Ms 


wife  washed  his  sores,  and  they  were 
miraculously  healed. 

Job's  vomforier.  One  who  means  to 
sympathize  with  you  in  your  grief,  but 
says  that  you  brought  it  on  yourself  ; 
thus  m  reality  adding  weight  to  your 
sorrow. 

Job's  post.    A  bringer  of  bad  news. 

Job's  pound.    Bridewell  ;  prison. 

Job  (o  short).  A  piece  of  chance  work  , 
a  public  work  or  office  not  for  the  public 
benefit,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  per- 
son employed  ;  a  sudden  blow  or 
"  dig  "  into  one  ;  a  "  jab  "  ;  also, 
among  printers,  all  kinds  of  work  not 
included  in  the  term  "  book-  work  "  or 
newspapers. 

A  bad  yob.  An  unsuccessful  work  ; 
one  that  brings  loss  instead  of  profit  ; 
a  bad  speculation. 

A  job  lot.  A  lot  of  nuscellaneoTBS 
goods  to  be  sold  a  bargain. 

A  ministerial  job.  Sheridan  says  :  — 
"  Whenever  any  emolument,  profit, 
salary,  or  honour  is  conferred  on  any 
perstfn  not  deserving  it  —  that  is  a  job  ; 
if  from  private  friendship,  personal 
attachment,  or  any  view  except  the 
interest  of  the  public,  anyone  is  ap- 
pointed to  any  public  office  .  .  .  that 
is  a  job." 

No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  or  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  a  job. 

Pop*     Essay  on  Criticism,  t,  104 

To  do  the  job  for  one.     To  kill  aim. 
Joba'tion.      A  scolding  ;  so   called 
from  the  patriarch  Job. 

Jobation  .  .  means  a  long,  dreary  homily,  and 
has  reference  to  the  tedious  rebukes  Inflicted  on  tbe 
patriarch  Job  by  bis  too  obliging  friends  —G  A.  Sola  - 
t.  6th.  1884. 


Jobber.  One  who  does  small  jobs  ; 
one  who  buys  from  merchants  to  sell 
to  retailers  ;  a  middle-in  an  A  "stock* 
jobber"  is  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  who  acts  as  an  intermedi- 
ary between  buying  and  selling  stock- 
brokers—who are  also  members,  lie 
relationship  between  the  jobber  and 
the  broker  is  much  the  same  as  that 
between  the  wholesaler  and  the  re- 
taller  in  trade. 

Jockey.  Properly,  "  a  little  Jack  * 
(q.v.Y.  So  in  Scotch,  "  Ilka  Jeame  has 
ner  Jockie." 

Att  fellows,  Jockey  and  the  laird,  (man 
and  master).  (Scdfch  proverb.) 

To  jockey.  To  deceive  in  trade; 
to  cheat  ;  to  indulge  in  sharp  practice. 

Jockefy  of  JStotfoik.  Sir  John  How- 
ard (d.  1485),  the  first  Howard  to  be 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  a  firm  adherent 
of  Richard  III.  On  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Bosworth?  where  he  wa? 
slain,  he  found  in  his  tent  ike  warning 
couplet  : 

Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  ^o  boM 

For  Dickon  thy  master^  is  bought  and  *ol<f  ' 
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Joe  MiHer 


John-a-Droyne$ 


Joe  Mailer.     See 

Joey.  A  groat  ;  so  called  from 
Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  who,  about  1S35, 
strongly  recommended  the  coinage 
for  the  sake  of  paying  short  cab-fares, 
etc, 

In  Australia  a  young  kangaroo  is 
called  a  joey. 

Jog*  Jog  away  ;  jog  off  /  jog  on. 
Get  away  be  off;  keep  moving. 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  shog  in  the 
same  sense  —  as,  "  Will  you  shog 
off  ?  "  (Henry  V,  ii,  1)  ;  and  again  in 
the  same  play,  "  Shall  we  shog  9  » 
(ii,  3).  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use 
the  same  expression  in  The  Coo-comb  — 
**  Come,  prithee,  let  us  shog  off."  In 
the  Morte  6?  Arthur  we  have  another 
variety  —  "  He  shokkes  in  sharpely  " 
(rushes  in).  The  words  are  connected 
with  shock,  and  shake. 

Jog  on  »  little  faster,  pri'thee, 

I'H  take  a  nap  and  then  be  wi'  thee. 

B  Lloyd     The  Sarf  and  tte  Tortoit*. 

Give  his  memory  a  jog.  Remind 
him  of  something  that  has  slipped  his 
memory* 

Jog-trot,     A  slow  but  regular  pace. 

Joggls  or  Jogges.    See  JOUGS. 

John.  The  English  form  of  Lat. 
and  Or.  Johannes,  from  Heb.  Jochanan, 
meaning  "  God  is  gracious."  The 
feminine  form,  Johanna,  or  Joanna, 
Is  nearer  the  original.  The  French 
equivalent  of  "  John  "  is  Jean  (for- 
merly Jehan),  the  Italian  Giovanni, 
Russian,  Ivan,  Gaelic  Ian,  German 
Johann  or  Johannes,  which  is  con- 
tracted to  Jan,  Jahn,  and  Hans. 

For  many  centuries  John  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  masculine 
names  in  England  —  probably  because 
it  is  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Johzi  the  Baptist  and  many  other 
saints. 

There  have  been  twenty-three  Popes 
of  this  name,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
bad,  unfortunate,  or  mere  nonentities  ; 
England  has  had  one  gfag  John  (also 
unfortunate),  and  her  last  Prince  of 
ttoe  name  died  in  boyhood  (1§I9). 
The  most  famous  "  Johns  "  of  his* 
tory  are  probably  John  of  Gaunt  (1340- 
$3),  the  loortfc  son  of  Edward  III, 
aad  Don  John  of  Austria  (1547-78), 
illegitimate  SOB.  of  the  Emperor 
Cbaries  V,  eelehxasted  as  &  military 
leader,  tor  his  naval  victory  over  the 
Turks  &t  Lepanio  (1571),  and  as 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands. 

Tbe  principal  SAINTS  of  the  name 
are:  — 

St.  John  ike  Ewmgdist  or.tf*;  Divide. 
His  day  is  Beeegobra  27th,  and  he 
is  nanally  represented  bearing  a  ehaiice 
from  wMch  a  serpeat  issues*  m  alliasion 


to  his  driving  the  poison  from  a  cup 
presented  to  him  to  drink,  Traditaon 
says  that  he  took  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
Bphesus  after  the  Crucifixion,  that  in 
the  persecution  of  Domitian  (§0)  be 
was  plunged  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
oil,  and  was  afterwards  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Patmos  (where  he  is  said  to 
have  written  the  Book  of  Revelation), 
but  shortly  returned  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  died. 

St.  John  the  Baptist.  Patron  saint 
of  missionaries,  because  he  was  sent 
"  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
His  day  is  June  24th,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented in  a  eoat  of  sheepskins  (in  allu- 
sion to  his  life  in  the  desert),  either 
holding  a  rude  wooden  cross,  with  a 
pennon  bearing  the  words,  JEcce  Agnus 
Dei,  or  with  a  book  on  which  a  lamb 
is  seated  ;  or  holding  in  his  nght  hand 
a  lamb  surrounded  by  a  halo,  and 
bearing  a  cross  on  the  right  foot. 

St.  John  of  Eeverleu.  Bishop  of 
Hexfcam,  and  later  of  York  (d.  721), 
his  name  formed  the  war-cry  of  the 
English  in  the  border  warfare  ©f  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  he  who  ordained 
the  Venerable  Jtede*  He  w  con> 
memoi-ated  on  ftt&y  7tfc. 

St.  John  Chrysostom*  who  was  J>isf*Q$> 
of  Constantinople  from  398  till  he  was 
deposed  by  the  Ariaps  in  403, 
years  later  he  was  slain  bv  feis  e 
in  Pontus.  Bra  day  is  Jamxary 

St.  John  of  the  Cross.  A  Carmelite 
and  founder  (1568)  of  the  Discaloed 
Carmelites,  fie  died  in  1591,  shortly 
after  his  order  had  been  suppressed, 
and  was  canonized  in  1726.  His  day- 
is  November  24th. 

SL  John  Damascene.  One  of  the 
Fathers  oif  the  Eastern  Church.  He 
was  born  at  Damascus,  opposed  the 
Iconoclasts  ($.?.},  and  died  about  770. 
He  is  commemorated  on  May  6th. 

&L  Jakn  of  Nepwauk.  A  Bohemian 
priest  of  the  14th  century,  who  was 
drowned  by  oMer  of  the  brutal  Wen- 
ceslaus  IV,  partly  because  he  tried  to 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  king-. 
partly  because  he  refused  to  reveal 
to  him  the  confessions  of  the  queen. 
Nepumuk,  or  N&pomuJc  is  the  Prenefe 
nt,  bom,  amd  Pomuk.  the  \illage  ^i 
Ms  birth.  His  day  Is  May  16th. 

John-a-Dreams.  A  stupid,  dreamy 
t  eKow,  always  in  a  brow^i  sski&y  ,a»ad 
half  asleep. 

Yetl 


JoMn-a-Droynes.    An 
term  for  a  ©otmtry  bBB^^j. 
a    foolish    character   IB 
Promos  and  Cassandra 


m 


jotih  Andfefsort 


John  o*  Groat  s 


and  sufters  himself  to  be  quietly 
cheated  out  of  his  money.  In  Super- 
bice  Flctgelfarti,  by  John  Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet*  (1621),  we  read  of  "  Jack 
and  Jill,  and  John  a  Drpnes  his  issue," 
the  meaning  evidently  being  "  the 
rag,  tag,  and  bobtail." 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo.  Burn&'s 
woU-known  poem  is  founded  on  an 
18th  century  song  (unfit  for  print  in 
these  —  or  any  —  days)  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  a  parody  of  a  mid-16th  cen- 
tury anti-Eoman  Catholic  song  in 
ridicule  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  The  whole  is  given  in  the 
Percy  Folio  MS.  The  first  verse  is:  — 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  com  in  as  ye  gae  by, 
And  ye  sail  get  4  shetp's  held  weel  bakea  In  a  pye  ; 
Weel  baken  In  a  pye,  and  the  haggis  In  a  pat  : 
John  Anderson  my  Jo,  cum  in.  and  ye'*  get  that. 

John-a-Nofces  and  John-a-StUes. 
Kames  formerly  given,  instead  of  the 
very  impersonal  '*  A  and  B,"  to  ficti- 
tious persons  In  an  imaginary  action 
at  law  :  hence  either  name  may  stand 
for  "  just  anybody."  Cp.  BOB. 

Ppete  gyve  names  to  men  they  "write  of,  -which,  argoeth. 
a  concette  of  an  actoaH  truth,  and  so,  not  being  true, 
prooves  a  fafchood.  And  dotli  the  Lawyer  lye  then,  when 
r  the  names  of  Job*  a  ttOe  and  John  a  noaket,  tee 
.Ms  case?—  Sir  PMUp  Sidney  An  Apoloyi*  for 


John  Audley.    See  AUDLEY, 
John  Barleycorn.  See  BARLEYCORN. 

John  Bull.  The  national  nickname 
for  an  Englishman,  represented  as  a 
bltrff,  kindhearted,  bull-headed  farmer. 
The  character  is  mxna  I>r.  Arbuthnoi's 
jg^are  The  History  of  John  Butt, 
which  was  originally  published  in  1712 
QS  Law  is  a  Bottomless  Pit.  "  John 
BuB  **  is  the  Englishman,  the  French- 
man is  termed  Lewis  Baboon,  the 
Nicholas  Frog,  etc. 


One  Trould  Sank,  in  personifying  ftsetf,  a  K  .tlon  would 
*  v  *  ptotare  somtethfag  grand,  heroic,  and  imposing, 
^  ft  U  characteristic  <»f  tto  pecoHar  humour  of  the 
Btrifah,  and  of  their  lore  for  what  is  biunt,  comic,  and 
fta&Etax,  th*t  they  &***  embodied  their  national  oddities 
to  thfe  fi«Tire  of  »  Htur^y,  corpnlerrt  old  fellow  .  ,  .  with 
red!  wftislooatt  leather  breeches,  and  a  stout  oaken  cudgel 
,  .  ;  I^faom  they  adfl  John  BttH.—  Wathto&m  Irving 

k  In  the  early  years  of  last  century 
t&ere  was  a  scurrilous  journal  of  this 
name,  «nd  in  the  early  years  of  this 
(1906)  the  name  was  adopted  for  a 
weekly  edited  by  Mr.  Horatio  Eottom- 
Sey  .  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  forms  a 
convenient  vent  for*  oil  sorts  of  real 
and  imaginary  grievances  one  often 
hears  the  phrase  Wfcy  not  write  to 
John  Bull  about  it?  ironically 
addressed  to  a  *'  grouser." 

4B*£b*»*dtttng  Jofet  A0Z,  Mr.  Bottomlcy  was  interested 


John  Chinam^i.     Bither  a  China- 
or  the  Chinese  as  a 


John  Collins.  A  drink  consisting  of 
gin,  soda  water,  lemon,  and  ice.  See 
GIN-SLING. 

John  Company.  The  old  "  Honour- 
able East  India  Company."  It  is  said 
that  "  John "  is  a  perversion  of 
"  Hon."  ;  no  doubt  Hon.,  like  Hans, 
may  be  equal  to  John,  but  probably 
"John  Company"  is  allied  to,  the 
familiar  "  John  Bull."  The  Company 
was  abolished  in  1857,  in  consequence 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

In  old  times  "  John  Company  "  employed  four  thousand 
men  in  its  warehouses  —Old  and  New  London.,  U,  186 

John  Doe.    See  DOB. 

John  Dory.  A  golden  yellow  fish, 
the  Zeus  faber,  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  round  the  south-western 
coasts  of  England.  Its  name  was  dory 
(Fr.  dor^e,  golden)  long  before  the 
John  was  added  ;  this  was  probably 
a  humorous  amplification — from  the 
name  of  some  real  or  imaginary  per- 
son— with,  perhaps,  a  side  allusion  tc 
Fr.  jaune,  yellow. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  from 
this  fish  (but  see  .HADDOCK)  that  St. 
Peter  took  the  stater.  Hence  it  is 
called  in  French  le  poisson  de  St. 
Pierre,  and  in  Gascon,  the  aolden 
or  sacred  cock,  meaning  St.  Peter's 
cock.  lake  the  haddock,  it  has  an 
oval  black  spot  on  each  side,  said  to 
be  the  finger-marks  of  St.  Peter, 
when  he  held  the  fish  to  extract  the 
coin. 

John  Drum's  Entertainment.  See 
DRUM. 

John  In  the  Wad.  Another  name 
for  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  See  IGNIS 
FA.TUUS. 

John  Long.  To  wait  for  John  Long, 
the  earner.  To  wait  a  long  time  ;  to 
wait  for  John,  who  keeps  us  a  long 
time. 

John  o*  Groat's.  The  story  is  that 
John  o'  Groat  (or  Jan  Groot)  came 
with  his  two  brothers  from  Holland  m 
the  reign  of  James  IV  of  Scotland,  a&d 
purchased  lands  on  the  extreme  north* 
eastern  coast t)f  Scotland.  In  time  the 
o'Groate  Increased*  and  there  came  to 
be  eight  families  of  the  name.  They 
met  regularly  once  a  year  in  the  house 
built  by  the  founder,  but  on  one  occa- 
sion a  question  of  precedency  arose,, 
and  John  o'  Groat  promised  them  t&e 
next  time  they  came  he  would  <sen>. 
trive  to  satisfy  them  all.  Accordingly 
he  built  an  eight-sided  room,  with  .a 
door  in  each  side,  and  placed  an 
octagonal  table  therein.  This  build- 
ing went  ever  after  with  the  name  of 
John  o*  Groat's  House  ;  its  site  : 


John  Roberts 


Jofly 


Berubium  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Duneansby  Head. 

Hear,  land  o'  cakes  and  brlfher  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenktrk  to  Johnny  Groat's 
A.  chield's  amang  yon  takln'  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  It, 

Burnt    Captain  Grot* 

From  John  o1  Groat's  to  the  Land's 
End.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  from 
one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other. 

John  Roberts.  Obsolete  slang  for  a 
very  large  tankard,  supposed  to  hold 
enough  drink  for  any  ordinary  drinker 
to  last  through  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
This  measure  was  introduced  into 
Wales  in  1886  to  compensate  topers 
for  the  Sunday  closing,  and  derived  its 
name  from  John  Roberts,  M.P.,  author 
of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act. 

John  Thomas.  A  generic  name  for 
a  flunkey :  or  footman  with  large 
calves  and  bushy  whiskers. 

John  Tamson's  Man.  A  henpecked 
husband  ;  one  ordered  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  Tamson — i.e.  spiritless, 
a  Tame-son. 

"  The  deil's  in  the  wife  t "  said  Caddie.  "D'ye  think 
I  am  to  be  John  Tamwm'g  man,  and  mairtered  by  a  woman 
a*  the  days  o*  my  Hie  r"  Scott  Old  Mortality,  oh.  xxxLjc 

John  with  the  Leaden  Sword.  John 
of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Bedford  (d. 
1435),  third  son  of  Henry  IV,  who 
acted  as  regent  in  France  from.  1422  to 
1429,  was  so  called  by  Earl  Douglas. 

John,  King,  and  the  Abbot  of  Canter- 
bury. The  story,  as  told  in  Percy's 
Reltques*  is  that  John,  being  jealous  of 
the  state  kept  by  the  abbot,  declared 
he-  should  be  put  to  death  unless 
within  three  weeks  he  answered  three 
questions  that  were  set  him.  A  shep- 
herd undertook  the  task,  so  with 
crozier,  mitre,  rochet,  and  cope,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  king. 
"  What  am  I  worth  ?  "  was  the  first 
Question.  "  Well/'  was  the 
A  the  Saviour  was  sold  for 
pence,  and  your  majesty  is  a  penny 
worse  than  He."  The  iking  laughed, 
and  demanded  what  he  had  to  say  to 
the  next  question,  How  long  would  it 
take  Mm  to  ride  round  the  world  ? 
and  the  man  replied,  "  If  you  rise  Ttf ith 
the  sun  and  ride  with  the  sun,  you  will 
get  round  t&e  world  in  a  day."  Again 
the  king  was  satisfied,  and  demanded 
that  the  respondent  should  tell  him 
what  he  was  thinking.  '*  You  are 
thinking,"  said  the  shepherd,  "  that  I 
am  the  abbot  of  Canterbury,  but  I  am 
only  a  pooaf  $-faep^er$  who-  am  come  to 
ask  yotir  mafesfcy's  pardon  for  him  and 
n*e.<*  The  king  was  so  pfrease€  wftfe 
the  jest  that  be  would  have  made  t&e 
shepherd  abbot  of  Canterbury;  but 
the  maa  pleaded  that  he-  couki  neither 
write  B0p  r$#4,  wteefcjS&a  ifae* 


dismissed  him,  and  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  four  nobles  a  week, 

Mess- John  or  Mass-John.    A  priest. 

Poor  John.    See  POOR. 

Prester  John.    Si 


Johnnies.  The  short  name  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  shares  of  the 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Ltd. 

A  **  nut,"  i.e.  a  superfine,  dandified 
youth,  was  known  as  a  Johnny  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  last  century,  and  in  the 
early  part  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  British 
bourgeois.  Byron,  February  23rd, 
1824,  writes  to  Murray  his  publisher 
respecting  an  earthquake:  — 

If  you  had  but  seen  the  Snglith  Jofmniet,  who  had 
never  been  out  ol  a  cockney  workshop  before 
[running  away          ] 

Johnny-cake.  An  American  name 
for  a  cake  made  of  maize-meal, 
formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  oljourney- 
cake. 

The  real  name  Is  Journey  cake  ,  that  is,  cake  made  in 
harte  for  a  Journey.  JUbmy  Goktl  We  might  as  wU 
can  it  Tommy  or  Petetiah  eakal—  <  «WZ*Wp«a  PvHie 
Lriffer  (22  May,  1886). 

Johnny  Raw.  A  nervous  novice,  a 
"  Verdant  Green  "  ;  a  newly  enlisted 
soldier  ;  an  adult  apprentice  in  the 
ship  trade. 

The  impulse  given  to  ship-bnfldlng  by  tfce  continental 
war,  induced  employers  to  take  persons  as  apprentices 
•who  had  already  passed  their  majority  This  dan  of 
men-apprentices,  generally  from  remote  towns,  wars 
caUed  "  Johnny  Raws  "  by  the  fraternity  —  <J  Thornton  . 


Joint.  Out  of  joint.  Disordered, 
disorganized.  If  the  fcody  is  out  of 
joint  it  cannot  move  easily*  and  so  is 
it  with  the  body  corporate, 

The  time  is  oat  of  Joint,  0  carsed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  I 

Shaketptart-  Hamlet,  $. 

Jolly.  A  sailor's  nickname  for  a 
marine,  a  militiaman  being  a  tamejoHti. 

To  BUM  and  be  stfH  to  th»  Birken'ead  drill  la  a,  damn 
toogfe  tadlet  to  ofaew  ' 

Ai?  th«7  done  ft,  tie  Joffiea,—  ' 
soldteraa'  sailor  t 


The  rcoun  is  also  slang  for 
who  bids  at  aatctiojas  with  no  in 
ol  fettying,  but  nuereiy  to  force,  up*4fj» 


As  an  adjective  and 


os*  ironical  effect  s1-'—'  ,     #s  t  *> 

Ani 


Bfcajofly 


fellow. 
ThejoRygod.    Bacclnas,' 

of  wine  wiucfe  - 
heart  of  mm***  f**t  * 
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Jolly-boat 


Joseph 


A  jolly  good  fellow.  A  very  social 
and  popular  person.  When  toasts  are 
drunk  *'  with  musical  honours  "  the 
chorus  usually  is—- 

For he's  a  Jolly  good  fdlo*  {three  times] 

And  so  fi&y  all  of  us, 
With  a  Mp,  hip.  hip,  hooray  1 

Tli&  JoUy  Roger.   See  EOGEB. 

Jolly-boat.  A  small  boat  usually 
hoisted  at  the  stem  of  a  ship  Jolly 
here  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Banish  jolle,  Dut.  jol,  and  our  yawl. 

Jo'nas,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q.v.  ),  is  a  punning  name  for 
Sir  William  Jones,  Attorney-General, 
who  conducted  the  prosecution  of  the 
Popish  Plot  (June  25th,  1674). 

Not  bull-faced  Jonas,  who  could  statutes  draw 
To  mean  rebellion  and  make  treason  law 

Abialom  wuZ  AchUopM,  Pt,  i,  520 

Jonathan,  Brother.    See  BBOTHER. 

Jonathan's.  A  noted  coffee-house  in 
Change  Alley,  described  in  the  Tatter 
tu»  the  general  mart  of  stock-jobbers. 

Yesterday  the  brokers  and  others  .  .  came  to  a 
nsotattoathat  [the  new  bonding]  Instead  of  befog  called 
-  New  Jonathan's,"  should  be  called  "  The  Stock  Ex- 
change." The  brokers  then  collected  sixpence 

each,  and  efaririened  fee  hotoe  with  p«mch,-^ewspaper 
par,  Only  18,  1773) 

Jonathan's  Arrows.  They  were  shot 
to  give  warning,  and  not  to  hurt. 
(1  Sam.  xx,  864 

If  tic  buBband  would  reprove  his  wife  his  words, 

Bk$  Jonathan's  arrow*,  ahocld  be  shot,  not  to  hurt,  but 
ontr  to  sire  warning  —Ze  fanu   The  House  < 


Jones,  Davy.    See  DAVY. 

Jordan.  A  name  anciently  given  to 
a  jK>t  used  by  alchemists  and  doctors, 
then  transferred  (as  a  vulgarism)  to  a 
chamber-pot.  The  word  is  thought  to 
have  been  originally  Jordan-bottle,  i.e. 
a  bottle  in  which  pilgrims  and  crusa- 
ders brought  back  water  from  the 
r  Jordan. 


-  Why,  they  wS3  aBotr  us  ne'er  a  Jordan,  and  then  we 
leak,  faith*  china*?;  and  your  chamber-He  breeds  fleas 
ifteatoach.—  STwrfwjwora  1  Henry  IV.  n,  L 

Jor&m  almond.  Here  Jordan  has 
EotMag  to  do  with  the  river  (cp.  JERU- 
&&SMK  ABHCHOKB),  but  is  a  corruption 
flflf  $&  #mfew,  garden.  The  Jordan  al- 
mbnd  is  a  one  variety  which  comes 
<cMefly  from  Malaga. 

Jordan  passed.  Death  over.  The 
Jordan  separated  the  wilderness  [of  tke 
world]  from  the  Promised  Land,  and 
thus  came  to  be  regarded  almost  as 
tfee  Cbdstaan  "  Styx  "  (q.v.). 

.      If  I  e^U  hold  closely  to  Him, 
What  hath  He  at  lest  ? 
Sorrow  vaupitehed,  labour  ended, 
,  Jordan  Dassed. 

'         '  Jofcv  *««m  S^ltofa^SaM*. 

Jordeloo.  Nofeee  given  to  passen- 
,gesjs  when  dirty  water  was  tte>wn 
from  the  chamber  windows  mto  the 


street ;    a  corruption  of  Fr    Gare  de 
I'eau. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  sight  the  whple  cargo  Is  flung  oat  of  a 
back  window  that  looks  into  some  street  or  lane,  and  th< 
maid  calls  "  Gardy  loo  "  to  the  passengers  — SmaJleU . 
Sumpfw  Clinker 

The  lass  had  made  the  Gardy  loo  out  of  the  wrong 
window  — Seatl  Heart  of  Midlothian,  xivll 

Jor'mungan'dr  or  Midgardsormen  (i.e. 
earth's  monster).  The  great  serpent 
of  Scandinavian  mythology,  brother  of 
Hela  and  Fenrir  (#.«.),  and  son  of  Lob, 
the  spirit  of  evil.  It  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  celestial  ash  till  All-Fader  cast  it 
into  the  ocean ;  it  then  grew  so  large 
that  in  time  it  encompassed  the  whole 
world,  and  was  for  ever  biting  its  own 
tail. 

Jorum.  A  large  drmkmg-bowl,  in- 
tended specially  for  punch. "  The  name 
is  thought  to  be  connected  with  King 
Joram  (cp.  JEROBOAM),  who  "  brought 
with  him  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels 
of  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  "  (2  5am. 
vm,  10). 

Jos'aphat.  An  Indian  prince  con- 
verted by  the  hermit  Barlaam.  See 
BAELAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT. 

Joseph*  One  not  to  b<»  seduced  from 
his  contmency  by  the  severest  tempta- 
tion is  sometimes  so  called.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house 
(Gen.  xxxix).  Cp.  BELLEBOPHO*. 

A  great-coat  used  to  be  known  by 
the  same  name,  in  allusion  to  Joseph^ 
who  left  his  garment,  or  upper  coat, 
behind  him. 

Mrs.  Buby  herself  made  her  appearance ;  her  venerable 
person,  endued  with  what  *was  then  called  a  Joseph,  an 
ample  garment,  which  had  once  been  green,  but  now. 
betwixt  stains  and  patches,  had  become  like  the  restore 
of  the  patriarch  whose  name  it  bore— a  garment  of  divers 
colours  —Scott  The  Pirate,  ch.  xl 

Joseph,  St*  Husband  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus. 
He  is  the  patron  saint  of  carpenters, 
because  he  was  of  that  craft. 

In  art  Joseph  is  represented  as  an 
aged  man  with  a  budding  staff  in  his 
hand.  His  day  is  March  19th. 

Joseph  of  A'nmathe'a.  The  rich 
Jew,  probably  a  member  of  th$  San- 
hednn,  who  believed  in  Christ  but 
feared  to  confess  it,  and,  after  tke 
Crucifixion,  begged  the  body  o*  the 
Saviour  and  deposited  it  in  his  own 
tomb  (see  Matt,  xxvii,  57-00,  Mark  xv, 
42).  Legend  relates  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  4ii  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  kept  akve  miraculously 
by  the  Holy  Grail  (see  GRAJI,),  and  that 
on  his  release  by  Vespasian,  about  63 
A.D.,  he  brought  the  Grail  and  the 
spear  with  which  Longmus  wounded 
the  crucified  Saviour,  to  Britain,  and 
there  founded  the  abbey  of  GftasfoR- 
bury  (g.v,),  whence  he  commenced  fihe 
conversion  of  Britain. 

The  origin  of  these  legends  is  to  be 
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found  in  a  group  of  apocryphal  writ- 
ings of  which  the  Evangehum  Nicoderm 
is  the  chief  ;  these  were  worked  upon 
at  Glastonbury  between  the  8th  and 
llth  centuries,  were  further  embel- 
lished by  Robert  de  Borron  in  the 
18th,  the  latter  version  (by  way  of 
Walter  Map)  being  woven  by  Malory 
into  his  Morte  d?  Arthur. 

Joss.  An  idol  or  house-god  of  the 
Chinese  ;  every  family  has  its  joss.  A 
temple  is  called  a  joss-house,  and  a 
joss-stick  is  a  stick  of  scented  wood 
which  is  burnt  as  incense  in  a  joss- 
house, 

Jot.  A  very  little,  the  least  quan- 
t-ty  possible.  The  iota  ft]  (see  I)  is 
the  smallest  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, called  the  Lacedemonian  le*tter. 

Heron  and  erthe  dial  soner  passe  araay  thai  one  iote 
of  goddis  worde  shal  passe  unfulfilled.— <?*>.  Joy  An 
Apology  to  W.  Vindale  (1535) 

This  bond  doth  give  thce  here  no  Jot  of  blood 

Shaketpeare     Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1. 

Jo'tham,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achtiophel  (q.v.)9  means  Saville,  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax.  The  original  Jotham 
(see  Judges  ix,  7)  uttered  the  parable 
of  The  Trees  Choowng  a  King  when 
the  men  of  Shechem  made  Abimelech 
king. 

Jotunheim.  Giant  land.  The  home 
or  region  of  the  Scandinavian  giants 
or  Jdtunn. 

Jougs.  The  Scottish  pillory,  or, 
more  properly,  an  iron  ring  or  collar 
fastened  by  a  short  chain  to  a  wall, 
and  used  as  a  pillory.  Jamieson  says, 
tf  They  punish  delinquents,  making 
them  stand  in  *  jogges,'  as  they  call 
their  pillories."  The  word  is  really  the 
same  as  yoke  (Lat.  jugum],  and  jug 
(q.v.),  thieves'  cant  for  a  prison,  is 
probably  connected  with  it. 

Staaxna  aoe  trholl  Sabothe  daye  la  ye  Joggta. — Glen 
ffiitory  of  Dumbarton. 

Jourdain,  Monsieur.  The  type  of  the 
bourgeois  plaped  by  wealth  m  the 
ranks  of  gentlemen,  who  makes  him- 
•self  ridiculous  by  his  endeavours  to 
acquire  their  accomplishments.  The 
character  is  from  Moliere's  comedy 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomnte  (1670). 

Journal  (O.Fr.,  from  Lat.  diurnalis, 
diurnal,  dies.,  a  day). 

Applied  to  newspapers,  the  word 
strictly  means  a  daily  paper ;  but  the 
extension  of  the  tenn  to  weekly  and 
other  periodicals  is  sanctioned  by 
custom.  Thus  Pitman's  Journal  is  a 
weekly  and  the  Hibbert  Journal  a 
quarterly, 

Journey-weight.  The  weight  of  cer- 
tain parcels  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mint.  A  journey  of  gold  is  fifteen 
pourwis  troy,  whi&h  is  .eoined:  into  701 


sovereigns,  or  double  that  number  of 
half-sovereigns.  A  journey  of  silver 
is  sixty  pounds  troy,  which,  before 
the  alteration  in  the  silver  coinage 
(1920),  was  coined  into  3,960  shillings. 
So  called  because  this  weight  of  coin 
was  at  one  time  esteemed  a  day's 
mintage  (Fr.  journee). 

Jove.  Another  name  of  Jupiter 
(q.v.),  the  later  being  Jovis  pater, 
father  Jove.  The  Titans  made  war 
against  Jove,  and  tried  to  dethrone 
him. 

Not  stronger  were  ol  old  the  gUnt  crew, 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state, 

Thornton, '  CatiU  of  Indoltnce,  canto  L 

*  Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  makes 
Jove  one  of  the  fallen  angels  (i,  512). 
Jo'vial.  Merry  and  sociable,  like 
those  born  under  the  planet  Jupiter, 
which  astrologers  considered  the  hap- 
piest of  the  natal  stars. 

Our  Jovial  star  reigned  at  his  birth, 

aJutotpwe     Cymb&tu,  v,  4 

Joy.  The  seven  joys  of  the  Virgin. 
See  MARY. 

Joyeuse.  A  name  given  to  more 
than  one  sword  famous  in  romance, 
but  especially  to  Charlemagne's,  which 
bore  the  inscription  *Decem  pr&eep- 
io'rum  custos  Car'olus,  and  was  buried 

Joyeuse  Garde  or  Garde-Joyeuse. 
The  estate  given  by  King  Arthur  to 
Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake  for  defend- 
ing the  Queen's  honour  against  Sir 
Mador.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  but  the  Arthu- 
rian topography  is  all  very  indefinite. 

Juan  Fernandez.  See  BOBINSON 
CRUSOE. 

Ju'Wlee.  In  Jewish  history  the 
year  of  jubilee  was  every  fiftieth  year, 
which  was  held  sacred,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
In  this  yea/  the  fields  were  allowed  to 
lie  fallow,  land  that  had  passed  out  of 
the  possession  of  those  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged  was  restored  to 
them,  and  all  who  had  been  obligesd1 
to  let  themselves  out  for  hire  were  re- 
leased from  bondage.  The  year  of 
jubilee  was  proclaimed  with  truaaf^fe 
of  ram's  horn,  and  takes  its  name  fremi' 
job®,  a  ram's  horn.  (See  Lev.  x^v,  ll* 
34,39-54;  and  xxvii,  lfr^4.)  .  *  t  •* 

Hence     any    fiftieth    anniversary, 
especially  one  kept  witb  gre 
ings,  is  called  a  Jubilee,  and  i 
has  been  applied  to  other 
of  joy  or  seasons  of  festivitr 
the  Shakespeare  Jubilee^  v 
held  at  Stratford-oa-Avojn  in  J  _ 
ber,  1769,  and  the  Protesicen£  Ju 
celebrated  in  Germany  in,  1^17  $ 
centenary  of  tike  ;M£S?P^W%   ^ 


Juggernaut 


King  George  III  held  a  Jubilee  on 
October  25th,  1809,  that  being  the 
day  before  he  commenced  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign  ;  and  Queen  Victoria 
celebrated  hers  on  June  21st,  1887, 
two  days  after  she  had  completed 
her  fiftieth  year  on  the  throne.  Ten 
years  later  Queen  Victoria  kept  her 
Diamond  Jubilee  as  a  thanksgiving 
for  sixty  years  of  queenhood,  and  a 
reign  the  length  of  which  exceeded 
that  of  any  of  her  predecessors.  The 
only  other  English  monarchs  to  have 
Jubilees  were  Henry  III  (who  reigned 
for  56  years  and  6  weeks),  and  Edward 
III  (51  years  and  nearly  5  months). 

In  the  Catholic  Church  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII  instituted  a  Jubilee  in  1300 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  indul- 
gences, and  ordered  it  to  be  observed 
every  hundred  years,  dement  VI 
reduced  the  interval  to  fifty  years, 
Urban  IV  to  thirty,  Sixtus  IV  to 
twenty-five  ;  but  now  a  Jubilee  is 
ordained;  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
very  rarely  for  a  whole  year.  There 
was  one  in  1900. 

,  Ju'das,  in  Dryde^'s  Absalom  and 
Ach&opkel  iq.v.}^  was  meant  for  Mr. 
Furgueson,  a  Nonconformist.  He  was 
ejected  in  1662  from  his  living  of  God- 
mersham,  Kent,  took  part  ux  political 
iatngues,  and  joined  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  whom  he  afterwards  betrayed. 

Judas  Kiss*  A  -deceitful  act  of 
courtesy.  Judas  betrayed  his  Master 
witlk  a  kiss  (Man.  xxvi,  49), 

Bo  JTidasJdssed  bin  Master, 
And  cited,  "AJlhafl!"  whenashft  meant  ott  term. 
SAaX**p*ar«    3  Bgnry  VI,  v,  "J 

Judas  Silts  or  Holes.  The  peep- 
holes in  a  prison  door,  through  which 
the  guard  looks  into  the  eel]  to  s$e 
if  all  is  right  ;  when  not  in  use,  the 
holes  are  covered  up. 

t  click  made  by  the  oover  <rf  the  "  Judai 


Century      Ruttiax.  PoMtfcoI 


Tree.  A  leguminous  tree  of 
a  Europe  (Qereis  &iliqua#trum) 
i  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear, 
3©  called  because  of  a  Greek  tradition 
tliafc  M;  was  upon  one  of  these  trees 
fchafe  Judas  Iscanot  hanged  himself. 
But  see  ELDBB-TB^E,  which  is  also 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name. 

JtHlas-^JOfoured  Hair,  Fiery  red. 
mra*  Middle  Ages  Judas  Iscariot  was 
represented  with  red  hair  and  beard, 
a$  ateo  was  Cain. 

r  h*ir  ia  6f  the  diwanbltng  cokrar,  somctMng 

.._,_._    jrrr~*    u  aW  nbTIE 


at     Represented  in  art  with 
a   club  or  staff,   and   a  carpenter's 


square,  m  allusion  to  his  trade     His 
day  is  October  28th 

Judge's  Black  Cap.  See  BLA.CK  CAP. 

Judges'  Robes.  In  the  criminal 
courts,  where  the  judges  represent  the 
sovereign,  they  appear  m  full  court 
dress,  and  wear  a  scarlet  robe  ;  but  m 
nisi  prius  courts  the  judge  sits  merely 
to  balance  the  law  between  civilians, 
and  therefore  appears  in  his  judicial 
undress,  or  violet  gown 

Ju'diea.  The  fifth  Sunday  after 
Lent,  i.e.  Passion  Sunday,  so  called 
from  the  first  word  of  the  service  for 
the  day,  Judica  me,  Dom'ine  (Judge 
me,  0  Lord  ;  Pa.  xlui), 

Judiclum  Crucis.  A  form  of  ordeal 
which  consisted  m  stretching  out  the 
arms  before  a  cross,  till  one  party 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  lost  hia 
cause.  It  is  said  that  a  bishop  of 
Paris  and  abbot  of  St.  Denis  appealed 
to  this  judgment  m  a  dispute  they  had 
about  the  patronage  of  a  monastery ; 
each  of  the  disputants  selected  a  man 
to  represent  him,  and  the  man  selected 
by  me  bishop  gave  in,  so  that  the 
award  was  given  in  favour  of  the  abbot. 

Jug  or  Stone  Jug.  A  prison.  It  is 
curious  that  Or.  keramos,  potter's 
earth  and  anything  made  with  it,  as 
a  jug,  also  meant  a  prison  or  dungeon. 
See  JOTTGS. 

Jugged  hare.  Hare  stewed  m  a  jug 
or  jar. 

To  be  jugged.    To  be  put  in  prison. 

Juggernaut  or  Jagganath.  A  Hindu 
god,  "  Lord  of  the  World,"  having  his 
temple  at  Pun,  in  Orissa.  The  legen<$, 
as  told  hi  the  Ayeen-Alcbery,  is  that  a 
learned  Brahman  was  sent  to  look  out 
a  site  for  a  temple.  The  Brahman 
wandered  about  for  many  days,  and 
then  saw  a  crow  dive  into  the  water, 
and  having  washed,  made  obeisance  to 
the  element.  This  was  selected  as  tke 
site  of  the  temple.  While  the  tem- 
ple was  a-buMing  the  krng>  Indica. 
Dhumna,  had  a  prophetic  dream,  tell- 
ing hrm  that  the  true  form  of  Vishnu 
should  be  revealed  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  the  king  went  to  see  the 
temple  he  beheld~a  log  of  wood  in  the 
water,  and  this  log  he  accepted  as  the 
realization  of  his  dream,  enshrining  it 
in  the  temple. 

Jagganath  is  regarded  as  the  re* 
mover  of  sin.  His  image  is  on  view 
three  days  in  the  year :  the  first  day 
is  the  Bathing  Festival,  when  the  god 
is  washed ;  he  is  then  supposed  to 
have  a  cold  for  ten  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  is  again  brought  out  and 
taken  in  his  car  to  the  nearest  temple ; 
a  week  later  the  car  is  periled  back 
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amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude 
at  his  recovery.  It  was  on  the  final 
day  that  fanatical  devotees  used  to 
throw  themselves  to  be  crushed  be- 
neath the  wheels  of  the  enormous, 
decorated  machine,  in  the  idea  that 
they  would  thus  obtain  immediate 
admission  to  Paradise.  Hence  the 
phrase  the  car  of  Juggernaut  is  used  of 
customs,  institutions,  etc.,  beneath 
which  people  are  ruthlessly  and  un- 
necessarily crushed. 

Reason  shall  no  longer  blindly  bow 

To  the  vile  pagod  things,  that  o'er  her  brow. 

Hie  him  of  Jaghernaut  drive  trampling  now 

Thot  Moor*    Fudge  Family  in  Paris. 

Juggler  (Lat  joculator,  a  player). 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  jugglers  accom- 
panied the  minstrels  and  troubadours, 
and  added  to  their  musical  talents 
sleight  of  hand,  antics,  and  feats  of 
prowess,  to  amuse  the  company  as- 
sembled. In  time  the  music  was 
dropped  as  the  least  attractive,  and 
tricks  became  the  staple  of  wandering 
performers. 

Juggs.    See  JOUGS. 

Julian,  St.  Patron  saint  of  travel- 
lers and  of  hospitality,  looked  upon  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  the  epicure  of 
saints.  Thus,  after  telling  us  that 
the  Frankleyn  was  "  Epicurus  owne 
sone,"  Chaucer  says: — 

jta  householders,  and  that  a  greet  was  he, 
Sdnt  Julian  he  was  in  his  eontree, 

Canterbury  Tab*     Prologs,  339 

In  art-  he  is  represented  as  accom- 
panied by  a  stag  in  allusion  to  his 
early  career  as  a  hunter ;  and  either 
receiving  the  poor  and  afflicted,  or 
ferrying  travellers  across  a  nver. 

Julian.  Pertaining  to  Julius  Caesar 
(B.c,  100-44),  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  Calendar  (i.e~  the 
"  Old  Style  ">  instituted  by  him  in 
B  c  46  (the  Julian  Year  consisting  of 
365j-days),  which  was  in  general  use 
in  western  Europe  till  it  was  cor- 
rected by  Gregory  XIH  in  1582,  in 
England  tin  1752r  and  still  in  use  In 
Bussia.  To  allow  for  the  odd  quarter 
day  Caesar  ordained  that  every  fourtfr 
year  should  contain  366  days,  the  addi- 
tional day  being  introduced  after  the 
6th  of  the  calends  of  March,  i.e. 
February  24tfc.  Cassar  also  divided 
the  months  into  the  number  of  days 
they  at  present;  contain,  and  July 
(q.v.)  is  named  in  hfe  honour. 

.Julienne  Soup,  dear  meat  soup, 
containing  citopped  vegetables,  especi- 
ally carrots ;  said  to  be  so  called  after 
Jttjien*  a  French,  cook  of  Boston. 

JuTium  Si'dus.  The  eomet  which 
appeared  at  the  deat&  of  Julitfa  Csesar, 
&R&  >  which  in  court  *  fiafctery  was 


called  the  apotheo'sis  of  the  murdered 
man. 

July'.  The  seventh  month,  named 
by  Mark  Antony,  in  honour  of  Julius 
Cassar,  who  was  born  in  it.  It  was 
previously  called  Quintilis,  as  it  was 
the  fifth  month  of  the  Raman  year  ; 
its  Anglo-Saxon  name  was  Ittka  9e 
cefterra  (lithe,  mild). 

The  old  Dutch  name  for  It  was  JSooy^ntutnd  <h»y- 
monlh)  ,  the  old  Saxon,  Jfai-mtmath  (because  the  cattle 
were  tamed  Into  the  meadows  to  feed),  and  Lido,  orflmr 
(the  second  mild  or  genial  month)  In  the  Trench  Be- 
publican  calendar  it  was  called  Mestidcr  (harvest-month, 
June  1.9th  to  July  18th) 

Until  the  late  18th  century,  July 
was  accented  on  the  first  syllable  ,  why 
the  change  took  place  no  one  seems  to 
know. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin 

(Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly) 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze 
Than  on  the  son  in  July 
Suckling  .  SaOad  Upon  a  Wedding  (1646) 

And  even  as  late  as  1798  Wordsworth 
wrote:  — 

In  March,  December,  and  In  July, 
'Us  &U  the  same  with  Hairy  Gill  , 
The  neighbours  teB>  and  tell  you  truly, 
His  teeth,  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 

Goody  jBlate  and  Barry  €KSL 

Ju'mala.  The  supreme  god  of  the 
ancient  Finns  and  Lapps.  The  word 
is  sometimes  used  by  the  Scandina- 
vian poets  for  the  Almighty. 

On  a  lonely  <?Wf 

jut  ancient  shrine  he  found,  of  Jumala  the  seat. 
For  many  a.  year  gone  by  closed  up  and  desolate. 
JMtkiof-Saga  .    The  J 


Jump.  To  fit  or  unite  with  like  a 
graft  ;  as,  our  inventions  meet  and  jump 
in  one.  Hence  the  adverb  exactly, 
precisely. 

flood  advice  te  easily  followed  when  it  Jumps  with  oar 
own  *  .  faMSmattens.—  Zocfcftar*  Sir  Water  Scott, 
ch.x. 

To  jump  a  claim.  An  expression 
from  the  miners'  camps,  meaning  to 
seize  somebody  else's  "  claim,"  i.e. 
his  diggings*  in  his  absence  and  worfe;  it 
oneself  ;  or,  to  take  his  mine  by  force  ; 
hence,  to  annex  property  by  stealing 
a  march,  on  the  owner. 

To  fumy  ai  an  offer*  To  accept 
eagerly.  ' 

To  jump  over  ike  5ro09ns&&, 
marrym?  an  Informal  way.      *" 
is  the  bit  of  a  bridle  ^  to 
brcm  "  is  to  skip  over  i&e  J 
restraint,  an<l  "  broomstick  **  Sat  f  fc 
corruption. 


Jumper.     Nowadays  the 
given  to  almost  any  &ra& 
outer  body-garment  worn" 
but  f ormerfy  it-  nieam 
loose  jacket  or  ou&l 
canvas  or  other 


Jumpers 


Jupiter 


shoremen,  porters,  etc.  It  is  from  the 
obsolete  jump,  a  short  coat  worn  by 
men  two  hundred  years  ago,  connected 
with  FT.  jupe,  and  jupon,  a  petticoat. 
Counter-jumper.  See  COUNTER. 

Jumpers.  Another  name  for  the 
Shakers  (q.v.}t  or  some  similar  sect, 
especially  some  Welsh  Methodists  of 
the  mid-18th  century. 

June.  The  sixth  month,  named 
from  the  Boman  Jumus  gens.  Ovid 
says,  Junius  a  juv&num  nomine  dictus. 
(Fasti,  v,  78.) 

The  old  Dutch  name  was  Zom«r-macmd  (summer- 
month)  ,  the  old  Saxon,  Serf-monath  (dry-month),  and 
Lida-corra.  (joy  time)  In  the  French  BepubHcan  calendar 
the  month  was  called  Prmrial  (meadow-month,  May 
30th  to  June  18th> 

June  marriages  lucky.  "  Good  to 
the  man  and  happy  to  the  maid."  This 
is  an  old  Boman  superstition.  The 
festival  of  Juno  moneta  was  held  on 
the  calends  of  June,  and  Juno  was 
the  great  guardian  of  the  female  sex 
from  birth  to  death. 

Ju'nlus.  The  Letters  of  Jumus  are  a 
series  of  aaionymotis  letters,  the  author- 
ship of  which  has  never  been  finally 
settled,  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Public  Advertiser  from  November  21st, 
17&8,  to  January  21st,  1772,  and  were 
directed  against  Sir  William  Draper, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  Ministers 
generally*  The  author  himself  said, 
1 '  I  am  tLe  sole  depositary  of  my  secret, 
an$  it  shall  die  with  me  "  ;  they  were 
probably  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  (1740- 
1818).  Mr.  Pitt  told  Lord  Aberdeen 
tba&  he  knew  who  wrote  them,  and 
that  it  was  not  Francis  ;  and  Edmund 
Burke,  his  brother  William,  Earl 
Tetople,  Cbades  Hoyd,  and  John 
~"  "  's  (clerks  at  the  Treasury),  John 
,t»,  3>r.  J&tttier,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 

..„.,  George  Sackville,  and  even  Gib- 
bon are  among  those  to  whom  they 
',iumi  fteen  credited.  The  following  ex- 
in&fi  from  Letter  IiXVII,  addressed 
j|£>  $xe  Duke  of  Grafton,  may  be  taken 
iad  a  specimen  of  the  literary  and  vitri- 
olic excellence  of  the  Letters  ofjuntus : 

TSie  unhappy  baronet  [Sir  Jas.  Lowther]  has  no  friends 
even  among  those  who  resemble  him  You,  my  Lord, 
i  «w»  a&t  j«b  twteeed  to  so1  deplorable  a  sts**  oi  dereliction, 
Bpserar  yfilain  in  the  kingdom  in  your  Mend  and,  in 
£slBjpl|iB6iKt  to  such  unity,  I  th<TiV  yon  should  suffer  your 
$sapal  eoomtenaDCe  to  clear  up  Besides,  my  Lord,  I 
«as a*attie  anodous  ior  tiie  consistency  of  your  character 
TOBL  violate  your  own  rules  of  decorum,  when  you  do  not 
ly&i  the  man  whom  you  have  betrayed 

Junk.  Salt  meat  supplied  to  "vessels 
for  long  voyages  (op.  HABNBSS  CAS&), 
^o  called  because  it  13  hard  and  tough 
da  0!d  rope-ends,  which  may  have  ^ot 
the  n&mejunk  from  the  rush-like  shofe 
l^lant,  Juncus  mariftmus*  Junk  is 
olten  called  ••  salt  horse." 

A  ycxang  Gherman  noble 
Jterr,  sir),  «  Member  of 


(fang, 


the  reactionary,  aristocratic  party  in 
the  old  Empire,  principally  remem- 
bered for  their  bullying  and  overbear- 
ing methods  and  their  narrow-minded- 
ness. 

Yon  know  his  pretensions  He  gives  himself  the  alia 
of  a  deml  god  walking  the  pavement— civilians  and  their 
wives  swept  Into  the  gutter ,  they  have  no  right  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  the  great  Prussian  Junker  Ton  know 

the  type  of  motorist,  the  terror  of  the  roads  with  a  60  h.p 
car  He  thinks  the  roads  are  made  for  him,  and  anybody 
who  Impedes  the  action  of  his  car  by  a  tingle  mile  Is 
knocked  down.  The  Prussian  Junker  Is  the  road  hog  of 
Europe.  Small  nationalities  in  his  way  hurled  to  the 
roadside,  bleeding  and  broken,  women  and  children 
crashed  under  the  wheels  of  his  cruel  car,  Britain 
ordered  out  of  his  road  All  I  can  say  Is  this  If  the 
old  British  spirit  is  alive  In  British  hearts  that  bnlly  will 
be  torn  from  his  seat.— Lloyd  George  Speech,  Sept.  19th, 
1914. 

Junltet.  Curded  cream  with  spice, 
etc. ;  any  dainty.  So  called  because  it 
was  originally  made  in  a  rush  basket 
(Ital  giuncafaf  fromLatJwwciw,  a  rush). 

You  know  there  wants  no  Junkets  at  the  fe  st» 
STwketpeare     Tamtnff  of  the  Shrew,  11, 2 

Juriket^ng«    Feasting,  merrymaking. 

Bat  great  is  song 

Used  to  great  ends  .  for  song 

Is  dner  unto  freedom,  force  and  growth 
Of  spirit  than  to  junketing  and  love, 

Tennyton    Prtecw,  Pt  lv 

Ju'no.  The  "  venerable  ox-eyed  " 
wife  of  Jupiter,  and  queen  of  heaven, 
of  Roman  mythology.  She  is  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hera,  was  the  special 
protectress  of  marriage  and  of  woman, 
and  was  represented  as  a  war  goddess. 

Juno'man  bird.  The  peacock,  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess-queen. 

Junta.  In  Spain  a  council  or  legis- 
lative assembly  other  than  the  Cortes 
(q.v.},  which  may  be  summoned  either 
for  the  whole  country,  for  one  of  its 
separate  parts,  or  for  some  special 
object  only.  The  most  famous  is  that 
called  together  by  Napoleon  in  1808. 

1  had  also  audience  of  the  King,  to  whom  I  deBver'd 
two  Memorials  since,  In  His  Majesty's  name  of  Grot 
jfriteto,  that  a  particular  Junta,  of  some  of  the  Council 
of  State  and  War  might  be  appointed  to  determine  the 
business.— J?ott»IZ'»  Ldttr*,  Bk.  I,  sect,  ill,  10  (Madrid,  , 
Jan.  6th,  1622). 

Junto.  In  English  history,  the 
name  given  to  a  faction  that  included 
Wharton,  Bussell,  Lord  -  Keeper 
Somers,  Charles  Montague,  and  several 
other  men  of  mark,  who  ruled  the 
Whigs  in  the  reign  of  William  III  f  or 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  exercised  a 
very  great  influence  over  the  nation. 
The  word  is  a  corruption  of  junta  (q~v.). 

Ju'plter.  The  supreme  deity  of 
Roman  mythology,  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  Zeus  (see  JOVE),  son  of 
Cronos,  or  Saturn  (whom  he  de- 
throned) and  Bhea.  He  was  the 
special  protector  of  Borne,  and  as 
Jupiter  Capitolirras — his  temple  being 
on  the  Oapitolme  Hill — presided  over 
the  Boman  games*  He  determined 
the  course  of  all  human  affairs  and 
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made  known  the  future  to  man 
through  signs  in  the  heavens,  the 
flight  of  birds  (see  AUGURY),  etc. 

As  Jupiter  was  lord  of  heaven  and 
prince  of  light,  white  was  the  colour 
sacred  to  him ;  hence,  among  the 
mediaeval  alchemists  Jupiter  desig- 
nated tin.  In  heraldry  Jupiter  stands 
for  azure,  the  blue  of  the  heavens. 

His  statue  by  Phidias  (taken  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Theodosius  I  and  there 
destroyed  by  fire  in  475  A.D.)  was  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Jupiter  Scapin.  A  nickname  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  given  him  by  the 
Abb6  de  Pradt.  Scapin  is  a  valet 
famous  for  his  knavish  tricks,  in 
Mohere's  comedy  of  Zes  Fourberies  de 
Scapin. 

Jupiter  tonans  (the  thundering  Jupi- 
ter). A  complimentary  nickname 
given  to  the  London  Times  in  the  days 
of  its  greatness,  i.e.  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century. 

Jupiter's  beard.  House  leek.  Sup- 
posed to  be  a  charm  against  evil 
spirits  and  lightning.  Hence  grown  at 
one  time  very  generally  on  the  thatch 
of  houses.  > 

Jurassic  Rocks.  The  group  of  lime- 
stone rocks  embracing  the  strata  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  Bhaetic  Beds  and 
the  base  of  the  Purbeekian  Bocks, 
thus  including  the  Lias  and  Oolites. 
So  named  from  the  Swiss  Jura,  where 
they  are  typically  developed. 

Jury  Mast.  A  temporary  mast,  a 
spar  used  for  the  nonce  when  the  mast 
has  been  carried  away.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  unknown ;  It  has  been  in 
use  for  certainly  over  three  hundred 
years,  and  was  probably  a  bit  of 
sailor's  wit. 

"  Jury "  has  been  humorously 
tacked  on  to  other  nouns,  giving  to  the 
word  a  makeshift  or  temporary  signifi- 
cance, e.g.  Jury-leg i  a  wooden  leg: — 

I  took  the  leg  off  with  my  saw  .  .  seared  the  stomp 
.  .  and  made  *  jury  leg  tha*  he  sbstmbiw  aboo*  w£tb 
as  well  as  ever  be  did— -Scott  The  Pirate,  cfc.  xxrtr. 

Jus  civile  (Laf»).     Civil  law. 

Jus  dlvi'Biun  (Lat.).    Biviae  law. 

Jus  et  norma  loquendl.  The  right 
method  of  speaking  and  pronouncing 
established  by  the  custom  of  each  par- 
ticular nation. 


Muttar          .         .      .         .       .   ..    . 

Qro  mmcsonfcbibooaore  vocabuJ*  ai  volet  wot* 
Qoena  peaes  artttrfom  eat*,  et  Jm,  et  norm*  loqqeodL 

Horac*    Art  Poatica,  70. 
Yea,  words  long  laded  may  again  re**re ; 
And  words  may  fade  DOW  blooming  and  afire. 
If  wage  wills  it  so,  to  whom  belongs 
Tbe  rate  a$d  }$#*  the  government  of  tongues. 

(Couinffton't  translation.) 

Jus  gen'&um   (Lat.).  International 
law. 

Jus  mari'ti  (LaU.    T&e  light 
husband  to  the 


Jusquauboutiste.  One  who  is  pre- 
pared to  see  a  thing  through  to  the 
finish.  The  word  was  coined  during 
the  Great  War  from  Pr.  ju&gu'au  bout, 
up  to  the  end. 

Just,  The.  Among  rulers  and  others 
who  have  been  given  this  surname 
are: — 

Aristi'des,  the  Athenian  (d.  B.C. 
468). 

BaOiaram,  styled  Shah  Endeb,  fifth 
of  the  Sassan'idse  (276-96). 

Casimir  II,  King  of  Poland  (1117, 

Ferdinand  I,  King  of  Aragon  (1373, 
1412-16). 

Haroun  al-Baschid.  The  most  re- 
nowned of  the'  Abbasside  califs,  and 
the  hero  of  several  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  stories  (765,  786-808). 

James  II,  Bang  of  Aragon  (1261- 
1327). 

Khosru  or  Ohosroes  I  of  Persia  (531- 
79),  called  bv  the  Arabs  Molk  al  Adel 
(the  Just  King). 

Pedro  I  of  Portugal  (1320,  1357- 
67). 

Juste  milieu  (Fr.).   The  golden  mean. 

The  Church  of  England  to  the  jvtte  w^Iisu. 
Xadf  ZlooTrfdd. ;  IbmfctfeeoncM,  H.  p  18  (1883). 

Justice.    See  JBDWOOD  JITSTICB. 

Justices  in  Eyre.    See  EYHB. 

Poetic  justice.  That  ideal  justice 
which  poets  exercise  in  making  the 
good  happy,  and  the  ba4  unsuccessful 
in  their  evil  schemes. 

Ju'venal  (Lat.,  from  juvenis).  A 
youth ;  common  in  Shakespeare, 
thue^- 

Tbe  Joveaal,  the  prioce  your  marter,  whose  obte  is  not 
yet  Hedged— 2  H*w  IV,  i,  2. 

Juveniles.  In  theatrical  parlance, 
those  actors  who  play  young  men's 
parts  ;  in  journalistic  and  book-trade 
slang,  periodicals  or  books  intended 
for  the  young. 


K*  The  eleventh  letter  of  the$ip&a- 
bet,  representing  the  Greek  *• 
and  Hebrew  Jcatph.  The 
hieroglyphic  for  k  was  a  b_  .  r_ 
Romans,  after  the  C  was  given  the  ] 
sound*  gave  tip  the  use  of  tite  le^er, 
except  in  abbreviated  ioraas  a£  9 
lew  wo^ds  from  Greek;  UKJSy^^lisef 
accusers  were  branded  en  t^e  fore- 
head with  a  K  (kalumrtiay,  aad 
Garians,  Cretans,  axtd  Giliciajis . 
known  as  the  three  bod,  K*s. 

K  is  the  reco^u^ed  abbrevi&tiott 
Knight  in  a  large  unnober  of 


K  K.  K. 


Kalmucks 


(but  the  abbreviation  of  "Knight" 
per  se  is  JR.). 
The  chief  of  these  m  England  are  :  — 

K  B.E  Knight  Commander  of  the  British  Empfcre. 
ROB  „          „          „       Bath. 

ECJJS          „          „  Indian  Empire, 

EC  MO-        „          „          „       StMicIiael  and  St. 

George. 

SCSI  „  t  „        Btarof  India. 

KOVO         „          „          .        Vtetorian  Order 

K  G  Knight  of  the  Garter 
K  J».  „     „   St.  Patrick  (Irish). 

K  T.  „      „   the  TMatle  (Scotch) 

K.  K,  K.  The  initials  branded  by 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  (q.v.)  on  their  vic- 
tims. 

K,  of  K.  A  familiar  way  of  refer- 
ring to  Earl  kitchener  of  ithartoum 
(1850-1916). 

Ka  Me,  Ka  Thee.  You  scratch  my 
back  and  I'll  scratch  yours  ;  one  good 
turn  deserves  another  ;  do  me  a  ser- 
vice, and  I  will  give  you  a  helping 
hand  when  you  require  one.  It  is  an 
old  proverb,  and  appears  in  fieywood's 
collection  (1546). 

Kn  ate,  ka  tbee,  is  a  proverb  aU  orer  the  -worfd.—  iSeott 


Ka'aba  (Arabic,  kal)aht  a  square 
house).  A  shrine  of  Mecca,  Said  to 
have  been  built  by  Ishmael  and  Abra- 
ham on  the  spot  where  Adam  first 
worshipped  after  hia  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  and  where,  alter  being  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
two  hundred  years,  he  received  par- 
don. In  the  north-east  corner  is  the 
famous  "  black  stone  "  (see  FAJAR  AL- 
ASWAD). 

Kaf,  Mount.  The  huge  mountain 
in  the  middle  of  which,  according  to 
Mohammed  an  myth,  the  earth  is  sunk, 
as  a  night  light  is  placed  ht  a  cup.  Its 
foundation  is.  the  emerald  Safcfaat, 
the  reflection  of  which  gives  the  azure 
hue  to  the  sky. 


xvHur  (Arabic,  Kdfiv,  an  infidel). 
A  name  formerly  given  to  Hottentots 
who  rejected  the  Moslem  faith,  also 
to  the  natives  of  Kafinstan  ("the 
country  of  the  infidels  "),  in  northern 
Afghanistan;  but  now  restricted  to 
the  Bantu  races  of  South  Africa, 
especially  the  Xosa  tribe. 

TKqg&Sr  .fiTopr  market.  The  Stock 
Exchange  names  for  shares  in  South 
African  mines,  and  for  the  market  hi 
Which  they  are  dealt. 

KaHyard  School.  A  school  of 
witer&t  who  took  tfceu-  subjects  from 
Scottish  humble  Merit  flourished 
in  the  'nineties  of  last  century,  and 
included  such  writers,  as  Ian  Mao 
laren,  J.  J.  Bell,  Sv  K  Crockett,  and 
(Sir)  J.  M.  Barne.  The  name  is  due 
to  the  motto — **  There  grows  a?  bon- 
nje  brier  bush  ip  om-  kailyard  "— 


used  by  Ian  Maclaren  for  his  Beside 
the  Bonme  £ner  Bush,  (1894). 

Kaiser.  The  German  form  of  Ccesar ; 
the  title  formerly  used  by  the  head  <?f 
the  Holy  "Roman  Empire,  and  by  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  It  was  Diocletian  who 
(about  284)  ordained  that  C&aatr 
should  be  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  West,  and  it  is  thence  that  the 
modern  J&mer  takes  its  rise. 

Kalevala.  The  national  epic  of  the 
Finns,  compiled  from  popular  songs 
and  oral  tradition  by  the  Swedish 
philologist,  Elias  Lonnrott  (1802- 
1884),  who  published  his  first  edition 
of  12,000  verses  in  1835,  and  a  second, 
containing  some  22,900  verses,  m 
1849. 

The  hero  is  a  great  magician,  Wain- 
arnomen,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
action  turns  on  Sampo,  an  object  that 
gives  one  all  his  wishes. 

The  epic  is  influenced  by,  but  by 
no  means  dependent  upon,  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  mythology,  and,  to 
&  less  extent,  by  Christianity.  It  is 
written  in  unrhymed  alliterative  tro- 
chaic verse,  and  is  the  prototype*  both 
in  form  and  content,  of  Longfellow's 
Hiawatha. 

Kail.  The  Hindu  goddess  after 
whom  Calcutta  receives  its  name, 
Kali-ghat,  the  steps  of  Kali,  i.e»  those 
by  which  her  worshippers  descended 
from  the  bank  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges.  She  was  the  wife  of  Siva 
(qv.}9  was  $be  acme  of  bloodthirsti- 
ness,  many  human  sacrifices  being 
made  to  her,  and  it  was  to  her  that 
the  Thugs  sacrificed  their  victims. 
Her  idol  is  black,  besmeared  with 
blood ;  she  has  red  eyes,  four  arms 
with  blood-stained  hands,  matted 
hair,  huge  fang-like,  teeth,  and  a  pro- 
truding tongue  that  4rips  with  blop4» 
She  wears  a  necklace  of  skulls,  ear- 
rings* of  corpses,  and  is  girdled  with 
serpents. 

KaUyuga.  The  last  of  the  four 
Hindu  periods  contained  in  the  great 
Yuga  (g.t>.). 

Kaftd.    See  AVATAB. 

Kalmar'.  The  Union  of  Edtmar.  A 
treaty  made,  on,  July  12th,  1307»  aart- 
mg  t&e>$3ngdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden 
ana  Denmark. '  This  union  lasted  till 
it  was  dissolved  by  Gustavus  Vasa  m 
1623. 

Kalmucks— i.e.  STtalmuiku  (apos- 
tates) from  Buddhism  A  race  of 
nomadic  Mongols,  extending-  from 
western  China  to  the  valley  of  the 
Volga,  and  adhering  'to  *  debased 
form  of  Buddhism*' 


Keblafa 


Kalpa.  A  day  and  night  of  Brahma, 
a  period  of  4,320,000,000  solar-sidereal 
years ;  the  whole  duration  of  time 
from  the  creation  to  the  destruction 
of  the  world.  Some  say  there  are  an 
infinity  of  Kalpas,  others  limit  the 
number  to  thirty. 

Kalpa-Tarou.  A  tree  in  Indian 
mythology  from  which  might  be 
gathered  whatever  a  person  desired — 
'*  the  tree  of  the  imagination." 

Kalyb.  The  "  Lady  of  the  Woods," 
who  stole  St.  George  from  his  nurse, 
brought  him  up  as  her  own  child,  and 
endowed  him  with  gifts.  St.  G-eorge 
enclosed  her  in  a  rock,  where  she 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  spirits.  (Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  Pt.  i.) 

Kam.  ,  Crooked ;  a  Celtic  word. 
Clean  Team,  perverted  into  kim  Team, 
means  wholly  awry,  clean  from  the 
purpose, 

This  ts  (dean  kam— merely  awry 

Shatetpwe     Coriolanu*,  ill,  1 

Kama.  The  Hindu  god  of  love. 
See  CAMA. 

Ka'mi.  A  god  or  divinity  in  Shinto, 
the  native  religion  of  Japan  ;  also  the 
title  given  to  daimios  and  governors, 
about  equal  to  our  "  lord." 

Kamsin.,  A  simoom  or  hot,  dry, 
southerly  wind,  which  prevails  in 
Egypt  and  the  deserts  of  Africa  from 
about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first 
week  in  May. 

I  tutve  two  dromedaries  here,  fleeter  than  the  Kamslxu 
JHiratX.  Tancred,  Bk»  Iv,  ch,  IT. 

Kansa,    See  KRISHNA. 
Karaites.    See  OARAITES. 

Karma  (Sans.,  action,  fate).  In 
Buddhist  philosophy,  the  name  given 
fco  thetresults  of  action,  especially  the 
cumulative  results  of  a  person's  deeds 
m  one  stage  of  his  existence  as  con- 
trolling his  destiny  in  the  next. 

Among  Theosophists  the  word  has 
a  rather  wider  meaning,  viz.  the  un- 
fcpoken  sequence  of  cause  and  effect ; 
each  effect  being,  in  its  turn,  the  cause 
of  a  subsequent  effect.  It  is  a  San- 
skrit word,  meaning  "  action **  or 
'*  sequence.** 

The  laws  -which  determine  the  physical  attribution, 

coBdt&m  of  Bfe,  tufceftectaal  c*p*d±ies,  and  «o  forth,  of 

the  IHW  body,  to  wMch  the  Ego  to  dnnm  by  affinities 

ne  .  .  ,  ia  Buddhism  [called]  K»rm».— J^ino- 

tenfft  Century*  Jttne,  1893  p.  1025.  ^ 

Karma'thians.  A  Mohammedan 
sect  which  rose  In  Irak  in  the  dih  cen- 
tury. Its  founder  was  Karmat,  a 
labourer  who  professed  to  be  a  pro- 
phet; they  were  communistic  pan- 
theists  ana  refected  th«  forms  and 
eereraoxdes  of  the  Koran,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  purely  allegorical  work. 


Karoon.  The  Arabic  form  of  Korah 
(Numb,  xvi),  who,  according  to  the 
commentators  of  the  Koran,  was  the 
most  wealthy  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Israelites.  It  is  said  that  he  built 
a  large  palace,  which  he  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  that  the  doors  of  his  palace 
were  solid  gold.  He  was  the  Croesus 
of  the  Mohammedans,  and  guarded  his 
wealth  in  a  labyrinth. 

Karttlkeya.  The  Hindu  Mars,  and 
god  of  war.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  without  a  mother  and  to  have 
been  fostered  by  the  Pleiades  or  Krd- 
tikas,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
"  the  son  of  Krittikas."  He  is  shown 
riding  On  a  peacock,  with  a  bow  in  one 
hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  other/ and 
is  known  also  as  Skanda  and  Kumar  a. 

Kaswa,  Al.  Mahomet's  favourite 
camel,  which  fell  on  its  knees  in  adora- 
tion when  the  prophet  delivered  the 
last  clause  of  the  Koran  to  the  as- 
sembled multitude  at  Mecca.  This  is 
one  of  the  dumb  creatures  admitted 
into  the  Moslem  paradise. 

Katerfelto.  A  generic  name  for  a 
quack  or  charlatan,  Gustavus  Kater- 
felto was  a  celebrated  quack  who  be- 
came famous  during  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  1782,  when  be  exhibited  in 
London  his  solar  microscope  and  cre- 
ated immense  excitement  by  showing 
the  infusoria  of  muddy  water.  The 
doctor  used  to  aver  that  he  was  the 
greatest  philosopher  since  the  time  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
dressed  in  a  long,  black  gown  and 
square  cap,  and  died  in  1799. 

Xaterfetto  vith  his  h*Jr  on  end, 
At  bi»  oura  wonder*  wondering  for  his  bread. 
Cowper.  Teak,  Fte  Winter  Evening  (178$ 

Kathay'.    China.    See  CATKAT. 
Katmlr.    See  KETMIB. 

Kay,  Sir,  In  Arthurian  romance,  son 
of  Sir  Bctor  and  foster-brother  of  King 
Arthur,  who  made  him  his  seneschal. 
He  is  represented  as  a  rude  and  boast- 
ful knight,  the  first  to  attempt  an 
achievement,  but  very  rarely  success^ 
fnl,  ' 

Kayward.    See  KYWEBT, 

Kebla-Noma.  The  pocket  compass 
carried  by  Mussulmans  to  direct  tlfcw 
which  way  to  turn  when  t&ey  pray. 
See  below. 


Keblah.    The  point  toward 
Mohammedans  turn  when  they  we 
i*e.  the  Kaaba  (a.t,.)  at  Mecca  t 
the  niche  or  slab  (called  the  m~ 
on  the  interior  wall  of  a  ^mosque  in- 
dicating this  direction.  * 

The  prophet  had  wavered  between  Mecca  «nd  Jerusalem 
ti  of  prayer  for  hfsdfeci  ~ 
Latin  ( 


t  prayer  for  hi?  dfecipteft. 

Md-m**-  l^nOf^km^ 
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Kedar's  Tents 


Kendal  Green 


Kedar's  Teats.  This  world.  Kedar 
was  a,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  15), 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  an  important 
tribe  of  nomadic  Arabs,  The  phrase 
means  houses  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  and  conies  from  Pa.  cxx,  5: 
"  Woe  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesecn, 
that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar." 
Seton  Memman's  novel  In  Kedar*s 
Tents  (1897)  tells  the  adventures  of  a 
wandering,  exiled  Irishman  who  joins 
the  anti-Carlist  forces  in  Spain. 

.Ah  as* '  ah  me  I  that  I 
In  Kedar's  tents  hew  stay ; 

No  place  like  that  on  ligfc , 
Lord,  thither  guide  my  -way 


Ked'geree'  (Hindi,  khichri).  In 
India  a  stew  of  nee,  vegetables,  eggs, 
butter,  etc. ;  but  in  England  a  dish 
of  re-cooked  flsh  with  boiled  rice,  eggs, 
sauce,  etc.,  is  so  called. 

Keel-hauling  or  -haling.  Meta- 
phorically, a  long,  troublesome,  and 
vexatious  examination  or  repetition  of 
annoyances  from  one  in  authority. 
Tie  term  comes  from  a  practice  that 
was  formerly  common  in  the  Dutch 
and  many  other  navies  of  tying  delin- 
quents to  a  yardann  with  weights  on 
their  feet,  and  dragging  them  by  a 
rope  under  the  keel  of  a  ship,  in  at  one 
side  and  out  at  the  other.  The  result 
was  often  fatal. 

Keelson  or  Kelson*  A  beam  running 
lengthwise  above  the  keel  of  a  ship, 
and  bolted  to  the  middle  of  the  floor- 
frames,  m  order  to  stiffen  the  vessel. 
The  termination  son  is  probably  Swed- 
ish svin,  and  Norwegian  will,  a  sill. 

Keening.  A  weird  lamentation  for 
the  dead,  common  in  Galway.  The 
coffin  is  carried  to  the  burying  place, 
and  while  it  is  carried  three  times 
round,  the  mourners  go  to  the  graves 
of  their  nearest  kinsfolk  and  "  keen/' 
Thre  word  is  Ir,  cootne,  from  eooinw, 
to  weep. 

Keep.  One's  keep  is  the  amount  that 
it  tajkes  to  maintain  one;  heard  m 
SU£A  pjirases  as  Toure  not  worth  your 
keep.  The  keep  of  a  mediaeval  castle 
was  the  mam  tower  or  stronghold,  the 
donlon. 

Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  por- 
vtifoe.  Look  after  your  own  affairs, 
ana  do  not  put  yoiar  spoke  in  another 
person's  wlieel.  Husband  your 
s£rem$th  to  keep  your  own  state  safe 
and  well,  and  do  not  waste  it  on 
matters  m  which  you  have  reaHy  no 
concern.  Don't  scdlfl-  or  rail  at  me, 
but  look  at  home. 

Keep  your  hair  on  1    See  HAER. 

Keep  your  own  counsel    See 

SEL. 

Keep  your  poicder  dry.    Keep  pre- 


pared for  action ,  keep  your  courage 
up.  The  phrase  comes  from  a  story 
told  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  During  his 
campaign  in  Ireland  he  concluded  an 
address  to  his  troops,  who  were  about 
to  cross  a  river  before  attacking,  with 
the  words — "  Put  your  trust  m  God , 
but  be  sure  to  keep  your  powder  dry." 

To  keep  at  armjs  length  To  prevent 
another  from  being  too  familiar. 

T*  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Set 
BODY. 

To  keep  company  with.  To  associ- 
ate with  one  of  the  other  sex  with  a 
view  of  marriage,  to  "  walk  out  with." 
The  phrase  is  almost  confined  to 
domestic  servants  and  persons  of  a 
similar  status. 

To  keep  down.  To  prevent  another 
from  rising  to  an  independent  posi- 
tion; to  keep  in  subjection;  also  to 
keep  expenses  low. 

To  keep  good  hours.    See  HOUR.     * 

To  keep  "bowse,  open  house,  ete.  See 
HOUSE. 

To  keep  w.  To  repress,  to  restrain ; 
also,  to  confine  boys  in  the  classroom 
after  school  hours  as  a  punishment.  ' 

To  keep  %n  wvlh.  To  continue  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with. 

To  keep  it  dark.    See  DA&K. 

To  keep  one's  countenance.  See 
COUNTENANCE 

To  keep  one's  terms.  To  reside  In 
college,  attend  the  Inns  of  Court,  etc., 
during  the  recognized  term  times. 

To  keep  the  pot  a-boihng.    See  POT. 

To  keep  touch.    See  TOUCH. 

To  keep  up.  To  continue,  as,  "  to 
keep  up  a  discussion  "  ;  to  maintain, 
as,  "  to  keep  up  one's  courage,"  "  to 
keep  up  appearances  " ;  to  continue 
pari  passut  as  "  Keep  up  with  the 
rest." 

Keha'ma.  The  Hindu  rajah  in 
Southey's  epic,  The  Curse  of  Kehama 
(1810),  w!h0  obtains  and  spoj?ts  wit& 
supernatural  powers. 

Kelpie  or  Kelpy.  A  spirit  of  the 
waters  i#  the  form  of  a  horse,  in  Scot- 
tish fairy-lore  It  was  supposed  to 
t&ke  a  delight  in  the  drowning  of  tra- 
vejUers,  jtwt  also  occasionally  helped 
millers  by  keeping  the  mill-wheej 
going  at  night. 

Every  late  has  Its  Kelpie  or  Water-horse,  often  seen 
by  the  ^epierd  sitting  upon  the  *b*>v  o*  a  xw£,  frtotol 
along  the  fn*dac«  of  the  deep,  or  browsing  upon  the  pasture 
on  It*  verge.— ffroftom .  Sketches  of  PeriJuhirt. 

Ktiso  Qen¥0y,  Ai*  old  Scottish 
expression  ?  see  extract  below. 

It's  no  expected  yoor  honour  sold  leave  tbe  land ;  it's 
Jo&fc  a  Keteo  convoy,  a  step  and  a  half  ower  the  doer 
atane  —Scott  The  Antiquary,  ch.  ixx. 

Kendal  Green.  Green  eiotfc  fop 
foresters  ;  so  J  called  from  Kendal, 
Westmorland,  |amo«s  at  one  time 


Kenelm 


Kentish  Fi 


for  this  manufacture.  Kendal  green 
was  the  kvery  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
followers.  In  Rymer's  JFcedera  (ri,  S3) 
is  a  letter  of  protection,  dated  1331, 
and  granted  by  Edward  III  to  John 
Kempe  of  Flanders,  who  established 
cloth-weaving  in  the  borough.  Lin- 
coln was  also  famous  at  one  time  for 
dyeing  green. 

How  amidst  thou  know  ihese  men  in  Kendal  green 
when  it  was  80  dark  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  band  ? — 
SUketpeare  1  Hexry  IV.  II,  4. 

Kenelm,  St.  An  English  saint,  son 
of  Kenwulf,  King  of  Wessex  in  the 
early  flth  century.  He  was  only 
seven  vears  old  when,  by  his  sister's 
order,  ne  was  murdered  at  Clente-m- 
Cowbage,  Gloucestershire.  The  mur- 
der, says  Roger  of  Wendover,  was 
miraculously  notified  at  Rome  by  a 
white  dove,  which  alighted  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's,  bearing  in  its  beak 
a  scroll  with  these  words : 

In  Cleat  cow  pasture,  under  a  thorn 
Of  Lead  bereft.  Hea  Kenelm  Mag-born. 

St.  Kenelm's  "  day  "  is  July  17th. 
Kenna.    See  KENSINGTON  G-ABDBN. 

Kenne.  A  stone  that  by  mediaeval 
naturalists  was  fabled  to  be  formed 
in  the  eye  of  the  stag.  It  was  used 
as  an  antidote  to  poison.  Cp.  HYENA. 

Kennel.  A  dog's  shelter  ;  from  Lat. 
canis  (a  dog),  Ital.  canile  ;  btzt  kennel, 
a  gutter,  is,  like  channel  and  canal, 
from  Lat.  cancdw,  a  pipe  (our  cane) 
through  whicfc.  water  was  conveyed. 

Ken'no.  The  dialect  name  of  a 
large  rich  cheese,  made  by  the  women 
of  the  family  with  a  groat  affectation 
of  secrecy  lor  the  refreshment  of  the 
gossips  who  were  in  the  house  at  the 
birth  of  a  child.  After  all  had 
eaten  their  fill  what  was  left  was 
divided  among  the  gossips  and  taken 
home.  The  l£enno  is  supposed  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  secret  rites  of  the 
Bona  Dea* 

Ken'sington  Garden.  A  mock- 
heroic  poem  by  Thomas  TtekeH  (pobd- 
1722)  peopling  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been 
laid  oat,  with  fairies.  The  gardens 
were  the  royal  domain  of  Oberon, 
and  the  hero  is  Albion,  sou  of  "Albion's 
royal  blood/*  who  was  stolen  thence 
fey  a  fairy  named  Milfcafcu  He  later 
fell  in  lore  with  Kerma,  daughter  of 
Oberon,  and  alter  many  -adventures 
and  a  war  caused  by  OtoeroB's  opposi- 
tion tbey  were  mamed  and  "lived 
happy  ever  after-.'* 

Kent  (Lat,  Can'itwm),  the  territory 
of  the  Kantii  or  Caiat-ii :  Old  British, 
a  corner  or  headianfL.     In  the 
Queen 


notorious  for  highway  robbery    that 
the  word  signified  a  **  nest  of  thieves.'* 

Some  bookes  an  arrogant  and  Impudent ; 

So  are  moet  thieves  in  Chri*tendome  and  Kent. 

Taylor,  tjto  Water  Poet  (1630). 

"  Kent f '  and  "  Christendom  "  have 
been  verbally  associated  fcrom  very 
early  times,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause of  the  alliteration,  partly,  per- 
haps, because  it  was  to  Kent  that 
St.  Augustine  first  brought  Chris- 
tianity. 

A  man  of  Kent.  One  born  east  of 
the  Medwav.  Tbese  men  went  out 
with  green  boughs  to  meet  the  Con- 
queror, and  obtained  in  consequence 
a  confirmation  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges from  the*  new  king.  They  call 
themselves  the  invicti.  " 

A  Kentish  man.  A  resident  of 
West  Kent. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Kent      See  FAIR. 

The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.   See  HOLY. 

Kent  Cap.  A  standard  size  of 
brown  paper  measuring  22  by  18  in. 

Kent's  Cavern,  or  Hole.  A  large 
cave  in  tike  limestone  rock  near  Tor- 
quay, Devo&.  Many  pale&olithic  flints 
and  other  implements,  as  well  as 
animal  remains,  have  been  discovered 
there. 

Kenttgera,  St.  The  patron  saint 
o€  Glasgow,  born  of  royal  parents 
about  510.  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  cathedral  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  died  in  601.  He  is  repre- 
sented with  his  episcopal  cross  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  salmon  and 
a  ring,  in  allusion  to  the  well-known 
legend  : — 

Ojneea  Langoureth  had  been  false  to  her  husband,  J£hrg 
Boderieh,  and  bad  given  her  kmar  a  ring  The  king 


,T 

the  rfng.UMew  It  into  the  Clyde,  and  then  asked  the  queen 
for  ft.  Tbeq-oeen,  in  alarm,  appHed  to  St.  Keotigern,  wao 
after  praying  went  to  the  Clyde,  catight  a  salmon  wfth 
the  rtogiiiitjirocmth,  handed  it  to  the  <ine«ii  a&dwasttas* 
the  mean*  <rf  iwtoriog  peace  to  the  royal  ooopte  and  o* 
reforming  the  repentant  qneen, 

The  Glasgow  arms  include  the  sal- 
mon with  the  ring  in  its  mouth,  and 
also  an  oak  tree,  a  bell  hanging  on  one 
of  the  branches,  a  bird  at  tfee  top 
of  the  tree:— 

The  tree  that  never  grew, 

Th*  bird  that  never  flew, 

Tfa*  flah  that  never  swam. 

Th*  beQ  that  never  rang 

The  oak  and  bell  are  in  allnskai 
to  the  story  thatJSt.  Kentigerja  Mpg 
a  bell  upon  an  oak  to  summon  t&e 
wild/ natives  to  worship.  > 

St.    Kentigeni    Is    also   known    as 
"St.     Btaosgo,"     for     Mimgto 
dearest)    was    the    name    by 
St.  Servan,  Ins  first  p^receptor,  cafied 
him.    His  day  is  January  !$&»> 

KeatishFIre.  ,  RapfctMXDos  applause, 
or  three  times  three  ax*&  one 
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Kentishmen's  Tails 


Key 


The  expression  originated  with  the 
protracted  cheers  given  in  Kent  to 
the  No-Popery  orators  in  3828-9. 
Lord  Winchilsea,  who  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Earl  ol  Roden  on  August 
15th,  1834,  said  :  "  Let  it  be  given  with 
the  '  Kentish  Fire.'  " 

Kentishmen's  ,  Tails.    See  TAILS. 

Kepler's  Laws.  Astronomical  laws 
first  enunciated  by  Johann  Kepler 
(1571-1630).  They  formed  the  basis 
of  Newton's  work,  and  are  the  start- 
ing-point of  modern  astronomy.  They 
arr»  :  — 

(3  )  That  the  orbit  of  a  planet  is  an 
ellipse,  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the 
foci. 

(2)  That    every    planet    so    moves 
that  tho  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 

(3)  That  the  squares  of  the  times 
of  the  planetary  revolutions  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the 
sun. 

Kernel.  The  kernel  of  a  matter; 
its  gist,  truejimport;  the  core  or  cen- 
tral part  of  it.  The  word  19  the 
A.S.  cymel,  diminutive  of  corn. 

Kersey.  A  coarse  cloth,  J  usually 
ribbed,  and  woven  from  long  wool  ; 
said  to  be  so  named  from  Kersey,  in 
Suffolk,  where  it  was  originally  made. 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  figuratively 
("  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey 
noes,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2), 
with  the  meaning  plain  or  homely. 

Kerseymere.  A  corruption  of  Casi- 
mir,  a  man's  name.  A  twilled  fine 
woollen  cloth  of  a  particular  make, 
formerly  called  ca8simere9  a  variation 
of  cashmere,  its  present  name  being 
due  to  confusion  with  kersey  (see 
above}.  Cashmere*  a  fine  woollen 
material,  is  so  called  because  it  is  made 
from  hair  of  'the  goats  of  Kashmir,  a 
native  state  to  the  north  of  British 
India. 


Kerton. 
Kestrel. 


See  EXTEE. 


A  hawk  of  a  base  breed, 
hence  a  worthless  felllow. 

No  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
Hto  baser  brest,  but  in  his  kestrell  kynd 
A  pleasant  vetae  of  glory  he  did  ftad  . 

Speruer    Faari*  Qwrne.  H,  ffl  4 

Ketch.  See  JACK  KETCH,  under 
JACK,  vi. 

Ketchup.  A  sauce  made  from  nmsh- 
rooms,  tomatoes,  etc.,  which  origin- 
ally, with  its  name,  came  fe©m  the  Far 
East. 

Soy  come*  in  Tubbs  from  Jappan,  «id  the  best  ketchup 
from  Tonqhto  r  v  et  good  of  both  sorts  are  .made  and  sojd 
very  cheap  tit  CMna.~iodlyer  •  TraeU  wUh  India  a?ll) 

The  word  is  from  Chinese, 
Malay,  McJmp. 


go  to  the  waterside  to-day  to  eat 
St.  Jtonan't  Wei ,  adi. 


Ketmlr  or  Katmir.  The  dog  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  (?.u.)»  called  in  the 
Mohammedan  version  "  Al  Bakhim." 

Kettle.  Thieves'  slang  for  a  watch ; 
a  tin  kettle  is  a  silver  watch  and  a  red 
kettle  a  gold  one. 

A  kettle  of  fish*  An  old  Border  name 
for  a  kind  of  f^te  champ  dire,  or  picnic 
by  the  river-side  in  which  newly 
caught  salmon  is  the  chief  disK 
Having  thickened  some  water  with 
salt  to  the  consistency  of  brine,  the 
salmon  is  put  therein  and  boiled  :  and 
when  fit  for  eating,  the  company 
partake  in  gipsy  fashion.  The  dis- 
comfort of  this  sort  of  picnic  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  "  A  pretty 
kettle  of  fish/'  meaning  an  awkward 
state  of  affairs,  a  mess,  a  muddle. 

The  whole  c 
a  kettle  of  fiah.- 

The  surgeon  .  ,  was  now  come  to  acquaint  Mr 
Tow-wouse  that  his  guest  was  in.  such  extreme  danger  of 
bis  life,  that  he  scarce  saw  any  hopes  of  his  recovery 
"  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  flah,"  cries  Mrs.  Tow-woose, 
"  you  hare  brought  upon  us }  We  are  like  to  have  * 
funeral  at  our  own  expense,"— •Ffc&Hw .  Joteph  Andrew* 
It  adi 

Kettledrum.  A  drum  made  of  a 
thin  hemispherical  shell  of  brass  or 
copper  with  a  parchment  top. 

Also,  an  obsolete  name  for  an  after- 
noon tea-party,  so  called  because  it 
was  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  than 
the  regular  '*  drum  "  (q.v.)f  and  also 
in  playful  allusion  to  tne  presence  of 
the  tea  kettle. 

Kevin,  St.  An  Irish  saint  of  the 
Oth  century,  of  whom  legend  relates 
that,  like  St.  Sena'nus,  he  retired  to  an 
island  where  he  vowed  no  woman 
should  ever 'land.  Kathleen  tracked 
him  to  his  retirement,  but  the  saint 
hurled  her  from  a  rock,  and  her  ghost 
never  left  the  place  while  he  lived, 
A  rock  at  Glendalough  (Wicklow)  is 
shown  as  the  bed  of  St.  Kevin.  Moore 
has  a  poem  on  this  tradition  (Irish 
Melodies*  iv). 

Ksx.  The  dry,  hollow  stem  of  um- 
beU-rferons  plants,  like  the  hemlock. 
Tennyson  says  in  The  Princess; 
**  Though  the  rough  kex  break  the 
starred  mosaic."  Nothing  breaks  a 
pavement  like  the  growth  of  grass  OF 
lichen  through  it. 

Key.  Metaphorically,  that  which 
explains  or  solves  some  difficulty* 
~£eiru  etc.*  as  the  key  to  a,  ci^^r, 
m$ans>  of  interpreting  ib,  the  key 
to  a  *'  roman  4  «&/,'*  the  list  showing 
whom  the  fictional  characters  reprei 
sent  in  actual  life.  Also,  a  place 
which  commands  a  large  area  of 
land  or  sea,  as  Gibraltar  is  the  key 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  Cl^ad  'Bodrigo* 


Key 


Khaki 


(token  by  Wellington,  1812}  was 
known  as  the  key  of  Spain. 

In  music  the  lowest  note  of  a  scale 
is1  the  keynote,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  scale,  or  key,  itself  :  hence  the 
figurative  phrases  in  key,  out  of  key, 
in  or  out  of  harmony  with. 

PHRASES. 

St.  Peter's  keys.  The  cross-keys  on 
the  papal  arms  symbolizing  the  power 
of  the  keys  (see  below). 

The  Gold  Key.  The  office  of  Groom 
of  the  Stole  (see  STOLE),  the  holder  of 
which  had  a  golden  key  as  his  emblem. 

The  key  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  shall  nave  the  dominion,  shall  be 
in  authority,  have  the  keeping  of 
something.  It  is  said  of  Ehakim  that 
God  would  lay  upon  his  shoulder  the 
key  of  the  house  of  David  (Is.  xxu, 
22).  The  chamberlain  of  the  court 
used  to  bear  a  key  as  his  insignia,  and 
on  public  occasions  the  steward  slung 
his  key  over  his  shoulder,  as  our  mace- 
bearers  carry  their  mace. 

The  king's  keys.  An  old  legal  phrase 
for  the  crowbars,  hammers,  etc.,  used 
to  force  an  entrance  so  that  a  warrant 
could  be  executed. 

The  door,  framed  to  -withstand  attacks  from  excisemen, 
constables,  and  other  personages,  considered  to  as*  the 
king's  keys  .  .  set  his  efforts  at  defiance.—  >Stott  . 
Zta&nm&t,  cfc.  adx 

The  power  of  the  keys.  The  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority  vested  in  the 
pope  as  successor  of  St  Peter.  The 
phrase  is  derived  from  St.  Matt,  xvi, 


And  I  wffl  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  th*  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  fa  heaven  and  whatsoever  thou  ahalt  loose  on 
earth  BhaUte  loosed  in  heaven. 

To  have  the  key  of  the  street.  To  be 
locked  out  of  doors  ;  to  be  turned  out 
of  one's  home. 

To  put  the  key  under  the  door.  To 
shut  up  the  house  and  go  away* 

THE  KEY  IN  FABLE. 

Keys  of  Btables  and  cowhouses  have 
not  infrequently,  even  at  the  present 
day,  a  stone  with  a  hole  through  it  and 
a  piece  of  horn  attached  to  the  handle, 
This  is  a  relic  of  an  ancient  supersti- 
tion. The  Ao&gr,  or  holy  stone,  was 
looked  *tpon  as  a  talisman  winch  kept 
off  the  fiendish  Mara  (nightmare)  ;  and 
the  horn  was  supposed  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  god  Pan. 

Keg  cmd  JEWe.  Foamaeriy  employed 
as  a  method  of  divination.  The  Bible 
is  opened  -either  at  Ruth,  ch.  i,  or 
at  Psalm  li*  and  a  door-key  Is 
placed  inside  the  Bible,  so  that  the 
handle  projects  beyond  tphte,  boofc. 
The  Bible  Is  then  tied  witji  a  piece  of 
string.  and  held  by  the  fourth  fingers 
of  the  accuser  and  defendant,  wao 
must  repeat  the  words,  touched  by  the 
wards  of  the  key.  The  key  was  then 


supposed  to  turn  towards  the  guilty 
person,  and  the  Bible  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  Cross  Keys  as  a  public-house 
sign  has  an  ecclesiastical  origin  (see 
St.  Peter's  keys,  above).  St.  Peter 
is  always  represented  in  art  with  two 
keys  in  his  hand ;  they  are  conse- 
quently the  insignia,  of  the  papacy, 
and  are  borne  saltire-wise,  one  of  gold 
and  the  other  of  silver.  They  also 
form  the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York;  the  Bishop  of  Wlncnester 
bears  two  keys  and  sword  in  saltire, 
and  the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Glouces- 
ter, Exeter,  and  Peterborough  bear 
too  keys  in  saltire.  The  cross-keys 
are  also  the  emblem  of  St.  Serva'tius, 
St.  Hippol'ytus,  St.  Genevieve,  St. 
Petromlla,  St.  Osyth,  St.  Martha,  and 
St.  Germa'nus  of  Paris. 

Key-cold.  Deadly  cold,  lifeless.  A 
key,  on  account  of  its  coldness,  is  still 
sometimes  employed  to  stop  bleeding 
at  the  nose. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king « 
ifcate  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  t 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood 

ShaJutp*** ,  ZiAard  III,  \,  2. 

Keys,  The  House  of.  The  represen- 
tative branch  of  the  Legislature,  or 
Tynwald,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which 
consists  of  two  branches,  viz.  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  this  House. 
Since  1866  the  twenty-four  members 
of  the  House  of  Keys  have  been  popu- 
larly elected  every  seven  years; 
previous  to  that  date  the  House  was 
self -elected,  vacancies  being  filled  by 
the  House  presenting  to  the  governor 
"  two  of  the  eldest  and  worthiest  men 
of  the  isle,"  one  of  which  the  governor 
nominated* 

Tte  governor  and  his  council  consists  of  the  governor, 
the  bishop,  the  attorney-general,  two  deemsten  (or 
Judges),  the  clerk  of  tt^roIlB,  the  water  b*lH£f,  the  arch- 
deacon, and  the  vicar-generaL 

Keystone.  The  Keystone  State. 
Pennsylva'nia ;  so  called  from  its 
position  and  importance. 

.  Keyne,  St  A  Celtic  saint,  daughter 
of  Brychan,  Kimg  of  Brecknock  in  the 
£th  century.  Concerning  her  well, 
near  Liskeaxd,  Cornwall,  it  is  said  that 
If  <a  bridegroom  drinks  therefrom  be- 
fore his  bride,  he  will  be  master  of 
his  house ;  but  if  the  bride  gets  the 
first  droi^at,  the  grey  mare  wu!  be  tfee 
better  horse.  Southey  has  a  baJlad  on 
this  tradition  ;  the  man  left  nis  ^ife 
at  the  porch  and  ran  to  the  weil  to  ge4 
the  first  draught;  but  whea  he  re- 


-been  in  vain,  for  she  had  "  t&keai  a 
bottle  to  dtacoh." 

Khaki.    A   Hindu   word, 
diwfy,  jw    dust-coloured^    from 
dust. 


Khamsin 


Kildare's  Holy  Pane 


troops  at  the  time  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  when  it  was  adopted  as  the 
uniform  for  an  irregular  corps  of 
G-uides,  raised  at  Meerut,  hence  called 
the  Khaki  Risala  (Risala  —  squadron). 
in  1882  the  War  Office  discussed  the 
question  of  adopting  it  as  the  general 
active  service  uniform,  but,  though 
certain  regiments  wore  it  then,  and  m 
the  Omdurman  campaign  in  Egypt 
sixteen  years  later,  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier,  etc.,  this  was  not  done 
until  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902. 

The  local  magistrate,  R.  H.  Wal- 
lace Dunlop,  who  raised  the  troops 
referred  to  above,  published  (1858) 
Service  w1h  the  KhaJcee  Re88fUaht  or 
Meerut  Volunteer  Horse,  1857-8. 

Khamsin.    See  KAMSIN. 

Khedive.  The  title  by  which,  from 
1867  to  1914,  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  as 
viceroy  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was 
known.  The  word  is  Turkish  (from 
Persian)  and  means  a  prince,  or 
viceroy. 

In  1914  Egypt  was  a  semi-inde- 
pendent tributary  state  of  Turkey, 
occupied  by  British  troops.  The  then 
Khedive,  Abbas  II,  joined  the  Centeal 
Powers,  and  was  promptly  deposed,  a 
British  Protectorate  being  declared. 
The  title  then  disappeared,  and  thfc 
new  ruler,  Hussein  Kamil,  became 
Sultan  of  Egypt. 

KiWatL     See  'K'TOTOT.ATT- 

Kick.  Slang  for  a  sixpence,  but  only 
in  compounds.  "  Two-and-a-kick  "=* 
two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

He's  not  got  a  kick  left  in  him.  He's 
done  for,  "  down  and  out.*'  The 
phrase  is  from  pugilism. 

More  facte  than  ha'pence.  More 
abuse  than  profit.  Called  "  monkey's 
allowance "  in  allusion  to  monkeys 
led  About  to  collect  ha'pence  by  ex- 
Biting  'Hhelr  parts."  The  poor 
brutes  get  the  kicks  if  they  do  their 
parts  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  but 
th&  master  gets  the  ha'pence  collected. 

Qtnte  $w  trick.  Quite  a  dandy.  The 
Italians  call  a  dandy  a  chic.  *  The 
French  chic  means  knack,  as  avoir  le 
cMc,  to  have  the  knack  of  doing  a 
thing  smartly. 

I  cocked  my  hat  snd  twirled  my  stick. 
And  the  giiis  they  otfled  me  quite  tlw  kick. 

Qtorge  Crtman  the  Younger. 

To  get  tike  fcwsfc  out.  To  be  sumr 
marily  dismissed;  given  the  sack  or 
•*  the  Order  ol  the  Boot." 

To  Jmk  one's  heels.    See  HBRL. 

To  "hick  ftgmnst  the  pricks.  To  pro- 
test when  all  the  odds  are  against  one ; 
to  struggle  against  overwhelming  op- 
position,. See  Acts  ix,  5,  and  xxvi,  14, 
where  the  reference  is  to  an  ox  kicking 


when  goaded,  or  a  fcorse  when  pricked 
with  the  rowels  of  a  spur.  Cp.  also 
1  Sam.  11,  29—"  Wherefore  kick  ye  at 
my  sacrifice  and  at  mine  offering,'* 
why  do  you  protest  against  them  ° 

To  lack  over  the  traces.  Not  to  follow 
the  leader,  but  to  act  independently ; 
as  a  horse  refusing  to  run  in  harness 
kicks  over  the  traces. 

If  the  new  member  shows  any  inclination,  to  lock  over 
the  traces,  lie  will  not  be  their  member  long  —Newspaper 


To  kick  the  beam.  To  be  of  light 
weight  ,  to  be  of  inferior  consequence. 
When  one  pan  of  a  pair  of  scales  is 
lighter  than  the  other,  it  flies  upwards 
and  "  kicks  the  beam  "  of  the  scales, 

To  kick  the  bucket.    See  BUCKET. 

To  kick  up  a  dust,  a  row,  etc  To 
create  a  disturbance  "  A  pretty  kick 
up  "  is  a  great  disturbance.  The 
phrase  "  to  kick  up  the  dust  ".explains 
the  other  phrases. 

Kickshaws.  Made  dishes,  odds  and 
ends,  and  dainty  trine  of  small  value. 
Formerly  written  "  kickshose,"  (Fr. 
qudque  chose.) 

Some  pigeons,  Davy,  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens 
Joint  of  mutton  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kfekahamr-r 
Shakespeare    2  Hairy  2V,  vt  I 

Kicksy-wicksy.  Full  of  whims  and 
fancies,  uncertain  ;  hence,  figura- 
tively, a  wife.  Taylor,  the  water  poefc, 
calls  it  kicksie-uwnsie,  but  Shakespeare 
spells  it  kicky-wicky. 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen 
That  hugs  his  bicky-wicky  here  at  home, 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  purat 
01  Mara's  fiery  steed. 
' 


Kid.  A  faggot  or  bundle  of  firewood. 
To  kid  is  to  bind  up  faggots.  In  the 
parish  register  of  Kneelsal  church 
there  is  the  following  item:  "  Leading 
kids  to  church,  2s.  6d.,"  that  is,  cart- 
ing faggots  to  church. 

Kid.  A  young  child  ;  in  allusion  to 
kid,  the  youn£  of  the  goat,  a  very 
playful  and  frisky  little  animal. 

The  verb  to  fad,,  to  make  a  fool  of, 
and  the  noun  kid  in  such  phrases  as 
**  I'll  give  you  a  hiding,  and  no  kid 
about  it,"  probably  comes  from  this. 

Kidney.  Temperament,  disposition; 
stamp. 

Men  of  another  kidney  or  of  the  same 
kidney.  Ttte  reins  or  kidneys  were 
evea<0y  t^e  Jews  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  Sections. 


'Holy  Fane.  Famous  for 
the  "  IVe  of  8fc.  Bridget,"  which  was 
Inextinguishable,  because  the  nuns 
never  allowed  it  to  go  out.  Every 
twentieth  nighVSt.  Bridget  was  fabled 
to  return  to  tend  the  fire.  Part  of 
the  chapel  still  remains,  and  is  called 
"  The  Firehouse." 


Kilkenny  Cats 


.King 


Kilkenny  Cats.    See  CAT. 

Kill.  The  slaying  of  some  animal, 
generally  a  bullock,  tied  up  "by  hunters 
in  a  jungle,  to  allure  some  wild  beast 
to  the  spot  preparatory  to  a  hunting 
party  being  arranged. 

A  ehikarle  brought  us  the  welcome  tiding)*  of  a  tiger- 
kill  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp  The  next  day 
there  was  no  hunt,  as  the  ground  round  the  panther-kill 
wa*  too  unfavourable  to  permit  of  any  hunting  —  Nine* 
*«ntt  Century,  August,  1886 

To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  See 
BIRD. 

Killed  by  Kindness.  It  is  said  that 
Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator,  met 
with  his  death  from  his  popularity, 
being  smothered  in  the  theatre  of 
2Egi'na  by  the  number  of  caps  and 
cloaks  showered  on  him  by  the  spec- 
tators (B  c.  590).  Thomas  Heywood 
wrote  a  play  called  A  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness  (1603). 

Killing.  Irresistible,  overpowering, 
fascinating,  or  bewitching  ;  so  as  to 
compel  admiration  and  notice, 

Those  eyes  were  made  so  killing 
Pope 


A  killing  pace.  Too  hot  or  strong  to 
fast  ;  exceptionally  great  ;  exhaust- 
ing. 

Killing  no  murder.  A  pamphlet 
published  in  Holland  and  sent  over  to 
England  in  1657  advising\the  assassina- 
tion of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  purported 
to  be  by  one  William  Allen,  a  Jesuit, 
and  has  constantly  been  attributed  to 
Silas  Titus  (later  made  a  colonel  and 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  by  Charles 
II),  but  it  was  actually  by  Col.  Sexby, 
a  Leveller,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
Royalists,  and  who,  in  1656,  narrowly 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  murder  Crom- 
well. 

The  texts  om  the  title-page  are:  — 

And  aUtfee  People  of  the"  Land  rejoiced  and  the  City 
TO  quiet,  after  that  they  had  slain  Atbaliah  with  the 
Sword.—  2  (iron,  ndil,  21. 

Now  after  the  Time  that  A.™****-"'*  dfd  torn  away  from 
following  the  Lord  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him 
la  Jerusalem,  and  tte  tied  to  Lacblah  ,  toot  they  sent  to 
Lachish  after  him,  and  slew  him  there.—  3  Ghron.  jorr,27 

Kin,  Kind. 

King  .  Bub  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  a 


*  A  little  more  tfr«">  fetnt  and  leas  *ha-n  hmd 
JTowZ 


JTowZ*,  i,  2. 

Kin  or  "kinsman  is  a  relative  by 
marriage  or  blood  more  distant  than 
father  and  son. 

Kind  means  of  the  same  sort  of 
genus,  as  man-kind  or  man-genus. 

Hamlet  says  be  is  more  than  Icin  to 
Claudius  (as  ike  was  stepson),  but  stifl 
he  is  not  of  the  same  kind,  the  same 
class.  He  is  not  a  bird  of  the  same 
feather  as  the  .king. 

Kindhart.  A  jocatar  nam<*  for  a 
tooth-cErawer  m  the*  time  of  Qoeen 
Elizabeth.  Kindlhart,  the  dentast,  is 


mentioned  by  Rowland  in  his  Letting 
of  Humours-Blood  in  ike  Bead-wnne 
(1600) ;  and  m  Rowley's  New  Wonder. 

Mistake  me  not,  Kiadbart       . 

He  ca.Ua  you  tooth-drawer  Act  I,  L 

The  dedication  in  Chettle's  Kind- 
heartes  Dreame  (which  contains  a 
reference  to  Shakespeare  and  was 
published  in  1592)  begins: — 

Gentlemen,  and  good  fellowcs,  (whom  Undoes  harms 
cirfefceaed  mee  with  the  name  of  kind-heart,  bindes  me 
in  all  kind  course  I  can  to  deserve  the  continuance  of  your 
love)  let  it  not  aeeme  strange  (I  beseech  ye)  that  he  that 
all  dayes  of  his  life  hath  beene  famous  for  drawing  teeth 
should  now  in,  drooping  age  hazard  contemptible  infmmle 
by  drawing  htmselfe  into  print. 

King.  The  A  S.  cyning,  from  cyn,  a 
nation  or  people,  and  the  suffix  -ing, 
meaning  "  of,"  as  "  son  of,"  "  chief 
of,"  etc.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
king  was  elected  by  the  Wi'tena- 
gem6t,  and  was  therefore  the  choice  oj 
the  nation. 


A  cat  may  look  at  a  king.    See  CAT. 

A  king's  bad  bargain.  Said  of  a 
soldier  (or  sailor)  who  turns  out  a 
malingerer  or  to  be  of  no  use;  m 
allusion  to  the  shilling  formerly  given 
by  the  recruiting  sergeant  to  a  soldier 
on  enlistment. 

A  king  of  shreds  and  patches.  In 
the  old  mysteries  Vice  used  to  be 
dressed  as  a  mimic  king  in  a  parti- 
coloured suit  (Shakespeare:  Hamlet, 
lii,  4).  The  phrase  has  been  applied  to 
hacks  who  compile  books  for  pub- 
lishers but  supply  no  originality  of 
thought  or  matter. 

A  king  should  die  standing.  See 
DYING  SAYINGS:  Louis  XV II I. 

King  Cotton.  Cotton,  the  staple  of 
the  southern  States  of  America,  and 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture 
in  England.  The  expression  was  first 
used  by  James  H.  Hammond  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1858. 

King  James*&  Bible.  See  BIBI^EJ, 
THE  ENGLISH. 

King  Log  and  King  Stork.  Bee 
LOG. 

King  of  Misrule.  In  mediaeval  and 
Tudor  times,  the  director  of  the  Christ- 
mas-time  horseplay  and  festivities, 
called  also  the  Abbot,  or  Lord,  of  Mis- 
rale,  and  in  Scotland  the  Masted  oj 
Unreason.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
one  of  tfee  Masters  of  Arts  superin- 
tended both  the  Christmas  and  Oan&Ie- 
mas  sports,  for  which  he  was  allowed 
a  fee  of  40s.  A  similar  "  tatfd  "  wfcs 
appointed  bey  the  lord  mayor  of  &OQ- 
don,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  chief  nobility. 
Stubbs  telfe  us  that  these  mofcJc  <3feni- 
tanes  had  from  twepofcy  to  sixty 


with  hobby-horses,  dragons,  and  ' 
sieians.     They  first  went  to  church 
with  such  a  confused  noise  timfe  n^otie 


King* 


King 


could  hear  his  own  voice.  Polydore 
Vergil  says  of  the  Feast  of  Misrule  that 
it  was  "  derived  from  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,"  held  in  December  for  five 
days  (17th  to  22nd).  The  Feast  of 
Misrule  lasted  twelve  days. 

If  we  compare  our  Bacchanalian,  Ghrlstmases  and  New 
Year-tides  -with  these  Saturnalia  and  Feasts  of  Janus,  we 
shall  finde  such  near  afflnitye  between  them  .  *  -  that 
wee  most  needs  conclude  the  one  to  be  the  very  ape  or 
Issue  of  the  other— Prynnt  Bixtrio-Mattix  (1632). 

King  of  the  Sean.    See  BEAN-KING. 

King  of  Yvetot.    See  YVETOT. 

King  P&aud.    See  PJETATTD. 

Kings  are  above  grammar.  See 
GBAMMAR. 

Kings  have  long  hands.  Do  not 
quarrel  with  a  king,  as  his  power  and 
authority  reach  to  the  end  of  his  do- 
minions. The  Latin  proverb  is,  An 
nescis  long  as  regibus  ease  mamts  (Ovid, 
Heroides,  17,  166),  and  the  German, 
M it  grossen  Herren  es  isi  nicht  gut  Kir- 
sehen  cu  essen,  "  It  is  not  good  to  eat 
chemes  with  great  men,  as  they  throw 
the  stones  in  ycrar  eyes/* 

There's  such  divinity  doth'hedge  a  Hug, 
That  treawn  can  bat  peep  to  what  ft  would 

Stokevpean    King  Is.  SomUt,  ir,  5 

Ring's  evidence.    See  EVIDENCE. 

Like  a  king.  When  Forus,  the  In* 
dian  prince,  was  taken  prisoner, 
Alexander  asked  him  how  he  expected 
to  be  treated.  "  Like  a  king,"  he 
replied ;  and  Alexander  made  him 
his  Mend. 

Pray  aid  of  the  "king.  When  some- 
one, tender  the  belief  that  he  has  a 
right  to  the  land,  claims  rent  of  the 
king's  tenants,  they  appeal  to  the 
sovereign,  or  "  pray  aid  of  'the 


5  book*  of  {he  four  Tdngs.    A  pack 
of  car&s. 

were  brought  in  the  books  of  the  four 


Te  fang  of  beasts.    The  lion. 

Whe  King  of  Spain's  trumpeter.  A 
donkey.  A  pun  on  the  word,  don,  a 
Spanish  magnate. 

Tke  King  of  Terrors.    Death. 
><Th$  king  of  the  forest.     The  oak, 
wMdi  not  only  braves  the  storm,  but 
fosteis  the  growth  of  tender  parasites 
tender  its  arms. 

The  fang's  cheese  goes  half  in  panng. 
A  Mag's  income  is  half  consumed  by 
ifee  numerous  calls  on  his  purse. 

The  King's  English.    See  ENGLISH. 

The  King's  Oak.     The  oak  under 
wMch.   Henry   VIII   sat,   in   Epping 
,  while  Ann«  (Boleyn)  was  being 


The  Kwg*9  picfare.  Money ;  so 
caged  because,  coin  is  stamped  with 
"  the  image "  of  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign. 

The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne*  The 
j&agpi 


IN  PERSONAL  NAMES,  NICKNAMES, 
PLACE-NAMES,  ETC. 

King  Franco'ni.  Joachim  Murat 
(1767-1815)  was  so  called  because  of 
his  resemblance  to  the  mountebank 
Franconi. 

King  of  fangs.  In  the  Prayer  Book 
the  term,  of  course,  refers  to  the  Deity, 
but  it  has  been  assumed  by  many 
Eastern  rulers,  especially  Artaserxes, 
first  Sassanid  king  of  Persia  (about 
226-240). 

King  of  the  King.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
(1585-1642)  was  so  called,  because  of 
the  way  in  which  he  ruled  Louis  XIII 
of  France. 

The  Factory  King.  Bichard  Oastler, 
of  Bradford  (1789-1861),  the  successful 
advocate  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill. 

The  King  of  Bath.    See  BATH. 

The  King  of  the  Beggars.  See 
BEGGARS. 

The  King  of  the  Border.  A  nickname 
of  Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw  (exe- 
cuted 1529),  a  famous  border  outlaw 
and  chief. 

The  King  of  Dunces.  In  his  first 
version  of  the  Dunciad  (1712),  Pope 
gave  this  place  of  honour  to  Lewis 
Theobald  ;  but  in  the  edition  of  1742 
Colley  Gibber  was  put  to  reign  in  his 
stead. 

The  King  of  Men.  A  title  given 
both  to  Zeus  and  Agamemnon. 

The  King  of  Painters.  A  title  as- 
sumed by  Parrhas'ras,  the  painter,  a 
contemporary  of  Zeuxis  (B.C.  400). 
Plutarch  says  he  wore  a  purple  robe 
and  a  golden  crown. 

The  King  of  Preachers.  Louis  Bour- 
daloue  (1632-1704),  the  eloquent 
French  Jesuit. 

The  King  of  Rome.  A  title  conferred 
by  Napoleon  I  on  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt  (1811-32),  on  the  day  of 
his  birth.  Also  called  L'Aiglon  by 
Edmond  Rostand  in  his  famous  play. 

The  King  of  Waters.  The  river 
Am'azon,  in  South  America. 

The  Kmg  of  the  World.  The  title 
(in  Hindi  Shah  Jehari)  assumed  by 
Khorrum  Shah,  third  son  of  Selim 
JehanGhir,  and  fifth  of  the  Mogul 
emperors  of  Delhi  (reigned  1628-58). 

The  King  over  the  water.  The 
Young  Pretender,  or  Chevalier  Charles 
E3wazrd  Stuart  (1720-88). 

My  fetfcer  so  far  compromised  his  loyalty  as  to  announce 
merely  fl  $he  king,"  «  MB  first  toast  after  dinner,  instead 
of  the  emphatic  "King  George."  .  .  Our  guest 
made  a  motion  with  MB  glass,  BO  OB  to  pass  it  over  the 
water-fcecanter  whlca  stood  beside  him,  and  added,  "  Over 
the  Tpater."— Scott;  JbfrountZtt,  letter  v. 

Kintf*  Cave.  Opposite  to  Camp- 
belton  ;  so  called  because  it  was  here 
that  King  Robert  Bruce  and  his  ret- 
inue lodged  when  they  landed  on  the 
mainland  from  the  Isle  of  Arran. 

King's    Crag.      £%,   jn 


King  Horn 


Kings 


Called  "  king  "  because  Alexander  III 
of  Scotland  was  kiUed  there  (1286). 

A*  he  was  riding  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  along  the 
Mi-coast  of  fife,  betwixt  Burnt-Island  and  King-horn, 
be  approached  too  ne&r  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
his  hone,  starting  or  stumbling,  he  was  throw  over  the 
rock  and  killed  on  the  spot.  ,  The  people  of  the 
country  still  point  out  the  very  spot  vhere  It  happened, 
and  which  Is  called  "  The  King's  Crag  "—ScoU  Talet  of 
a  GrandfaOur,  vi 

King's  Cro««.  Up  to  the  accession, 
of  George  IV  this  London  locality  was 
called  "  Battle  Bridge  "  and  had  an 
infamous  notoriety.  The  name  was 
changed  in  1821,  when  the  neighbour- 
hood was  being  developed  by  specu- 
lative builders. 

King's  Lynn  (Lynn  Regis).  The 
town  in  Norfolk  has  been  so  called 
since  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  when  certain  Church 
property  fell  into  the  hands  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  Previously  its  name  was 
Lynn  Eptscopi  (Bishop's  Lynn).  Lynn 
is  Celtic  for  a  deep  pool. 

King  Horn.  The  hero  of  a  French 
metrical  romance  of  the  18th  century, 
and  the  original  of  our  Home  Childe, 
generally  called  The  Geste  of  Kyng 
Horn.  The  nominal  author  is  a  cer- 
tain Mestre  Thomas. 

Horn's  father,  Hurry,  King  °* 
Suddene,  is  killed  by  invading  Sara- 
cens, and  Horn  is  set  adnft  in  a  boat. 
He  lands  at  Westernesse,  is  welcomed 
by  the  king,  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
king's  daughter,  Eymenhild.  This 
causes  his  banishment,  but  after  seven 
years,  filled  with  the  usual  adventures, 
he  returns  just  in  tune  to  save  Hymen- 
hild  from  a  forced  marriage  and  to 
marry  her  himself.  Horn  then  leaves 
to  recover  his  father's  kingdom,  and 
having  done  so  comes  back  for  his 
wife,  arriving  just  in  time  to  save  her 
from  a  traitorous  friend.  Horn  then 
takes  Bymenhild  to  his  own  country, 
where  they  reign  as  king  and  queen. 

Kingly  Titles.  See  RULERS,  TITLES 

Off. 

King-maker,  The.  Richard  Neville, 
Bar!  of  Warwick  (1420-71);  so 
called  because,  when  he  sided  with 
Henry  VI,  Henry  was  kingjbut  when 
he  sided  with  Edward  IV,  Henry  was 
deposed  and  Edward  crowned.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet. 

King  of  Arms.  See  HERAXDBY 
(CoUege  of  Atftn*). 

King's  [or  Queen's]  Bench.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Common  Law ;  so 
called  because  at  one  time  the  sove- 
reign presided  in  this  court,  and  the 
ccrart  followed  tie  sovereign  when  he 
moved  from  on$  plac^  to,  another 
Originally  called  the  A<ula  JBegta,  it  is 
now  a  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature, 


King's  [or  Queen's]  Counsel.  A  bar- 
rister who  has  '*  taken  silk  "  and  has 
precedence  over  the  other  barristers, 
the  juniors;  he  is  technically  a 
Counsel  to  the  Crown,  and  is  appointed 
to  this  rank  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

King's  Evil.  Scrofula;  so  called 
from  a  notion  which  prevailed  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
that  of  Queen  Anne  that  it  could  be 
cured  by  the  royal  touch.  The  Jaco- 
bites considered  that  the  power  did 
not  descend  to  William  III  and  Anne 
because  the  **  divine  "  hereditary  right 
was  not  fully  possessed  by  them,  but 
the  office  remained  in  our  Prayer- 
Book  till  171 9.  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
when  he  claimed  to  be  Prince  of  Wales, 
touched  a  female  child  for  the  disease 
in  1745  ;  but  the  last  person  touched 
in  England  was  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1712, 
when  only  thirty  months  old,  by 
Queen  Anne.  The  practice  was  in- 
troduced by  Henry  VII  of  presenting 
the  person  "  touched  "  with  a  small 
gold  or  silver  coin,  called  a  touch- 
piece.  The  one  presented  to  Dr. 
Johnson  has  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  on  one  side  and  a  ship  on  the 
other;  the  legend  of  the  former  is 
Soli  deo  gloriat  and  of  the  latter  Anna 
D:G.M.BR.F:ET. H.REG.  (Anne,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great.  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Ireland  Queen) 

We  are  told  that  Charles  EC  touched  92,107  persons. 
The  smallest  number  In  one  year  was  2,963,  to.  1669 , 
and  the  largest  number  was  la  1684,  when  many  were 
trampled  to  death.  (Ste  Macaulay's  Hittory  of  England, 
ch.  xfr )  John  Brown,  a  royal  surgeon,  had  to  super 
intend  the  ceremony 

Cp.  Macbeth,  iv,  3 : — 

Malcolm    Comes  the  ktaff  forth,  1  pray  you  ? 

Doctor    Ay,  sir,  there  are  a  crew  ot  wretched  souto 
That  stay  his  cure    their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art,  but,  at  his  touch 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  Ms  hutd, 
Theyj        * 


The  French  kings  laid  claim  to  the 
same  divine  power  from  the  time  o| 
Clovis,  481  A.B.,  and  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1086,  Louis  XIV  touched  1 ,600  persons,, 
using  these  words:  Le  roy  te  tottchfa, 
Iheu  te  guensse.  .  .  , 

Kings,  Days  fatal  to.  Much  foofesfc 
superstition  has  been  circulated 
respecting  certain  days  supposed  -to 
be  '*  fatal  "  to  the  crowned  Itea^s  €& 
Great  Britain.  The  following  notes 
will  help  tfee  reader  to  disc^imiiiat^ 
truth  feoaa  fiction : 

Of  oar  thirty-seven  sovereigns  wbo 
have  died  since  1056  Sunday  has  tj 
the  lasfc  day  <rt  ti*e  re%ri  M  «A 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  "that  -of 
each,  Monday  and  Friiw  a 
esday  aid  Safariay  4% 

y.  Eeary  I,  Edward  m,  Henry  YI>  Janw't 


Jtoufcjr:  Stephen 
Richard  m. 


Kingdom  Come 


Kiss 


Twdav  Richard  I,  Edward  n,  Charles  I,  JMD«S  n 
Wlffiain  IV,  Victoria. 

We&wdw    John,  Hear?  IE,  Edward  IV,  Edward  V 

HtunAav  WUUun  I,  William  H,  Henry  n  Edward 
VI,  Mary  I,  BHzabetn. 

JW&v    Edward  I  Henry  VHI,  Charles  II,  Mary  n. 

Saturday    Eenj7  VII,  George  IE,  George  m.  George  IV.' 

Kingdom  Come.  Death,  the  grave* 
execution,  the  next  world. 

JJKJ  forty  pounds  be  tfcefes,  &  pretty  mm, 
For  sending  such,  a  rogue  to  kingdom  come 
Peter  Pindar    Subject*  for  Painters 

Kinzsale.  The  premier  baron  of 
Ireland*  Lord  Kmgsale,  is  one  of  the 
two  British  subjects  who  claim  the 
right  of  wearing  a  hat  in  the  presence 
of  royalty.  See  HAT. 

Kingston  Bridge.  A  card  bent  so 
that  when  the  pack  is  cut  it  is  cut  at 
this  card. 

Kingston  -  on  -  Thames.  Named 
King's  stone  from  a  large  square  block 
of  stone  near  the  town  hall,  on  which 
the  early  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  knelt 
when  they  were  appointed  to  the 
kingly  office-  Edward  the  Elder, 
Athelstan,  Edmund,  Ethelred,  Edred, 
Edwy,  and  Edward  the  Martyr  re- 
ceived on  this  stone  the  royal  unction. 
The  stone  is  now  enclosed. 

Kingstown  (Ireland),  formerly  called 
Dunleary.  The  name  was  changed  in 
1821  out  of  compliment  to  George  IV, 
who  visited  Ireland  that  year,  and  left 
Dunleary  harbour  for  his  return  home 
on  September  5th. 

Kinless  Loons.  The  judges  whom 
Cromwell  sent  into  Scotland  were  so 
termed,  because  they  had  no  relations 
in  the  country  and  so  w^re  free  from 
temptation  to  nepotism  They  tried 
the  accused  solely  on  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

Kiosk'.  A  Turkish  summer-house 
or  pavilion  supported  by  pillars  which 
were  usually  covered  with  vines  or 
flowering  creepers  and  often  enclosed 
a  fountain.  In  England  and  western 
Europe  the  name  is  given  to  band- 
stands, pavilions  for  the  sale  of  re- 
freshments, etc.,  and  to  small  en- 
closed stalls  for  the  sale  of  newspapers 
in  the  street. 

Kirk  of  Skulls.  Gamrie  Church,  in 
Bandffshire;  so  called  because  the 
sknlls  and  other  bones  of  the  Norse- 
men who  fell  in  the  neighbouring 
field,  the  Bloody  Pate,  were  built  into 
its  walls. 

The  nix  or  spr$e  of 
who  keeps  order  in 
and  pbnishes  those  employed 
jfchem  tidy  if  they  fail  In  their 

LamJ>s.    The  Queen's  Boyal 
Regiment.        Called 


4<  Kirke  "  from  Piercy  Kirke,  their 
colonel,  1682-91  ;  and  "  Lambs  "  from 
their  badge,  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the 
crest  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  in  com- 
pliment to  Queen  Catharine,  to  whom 
they  were  a  guard  of  honour  in  her 
progress  to  London. 

Kirkrap'ine.  The  "robber  of 
churches  "  in  Spenser's  Faene  Queene 
(I,  iii,  16-22),  the  lover  of  Abessa 
(Superstition),  and  the  typification  of 
the  plundering  of  the  Church  by  the 
wealthy  clergy.  While  Una  was  in  the 
hut  of  Corceca,  Kirkrapme  forced  his 
way  in  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  her 
lion,  i.e.  the  ^Reformation 

He  tres  to  weet  a  stout  and  sturdie  thlefe, 
Wont  to  robbe  Churches  of  their  ornaments 
And  poore  mens  boxes  of  their  due  reliefe, 
"Which  given  was  to  them  of  good  Intents 

FatHe  Qtwerw,  I,  111,  17 

Kismet.  Fate,  destiny  :  or  the  ful- 
filment of  destiny  ;  from  Turk,  qismat, 
portion,  lot  (qasama>  to  divide). 

A  noise  is  in  the  mountains,  in  the  mountains  and  I  know 
The  voice  that  shook  our  palaces—  four  hundred  yean 

ago" 
It  Is  he  that  saith  not  "  Kismet  "  ,  it  is  he  that  knows 

not  fate, 

It  is  Richard,  it  to  Raymond,  it  to  Godfrey  in  the  gate  1 
Q.E.Ctotlerion. 


Kiss.  A  very  ancient  and  widely 
spread  mode  of  salutation,  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  both  as  an 
expression  of  reverence  and  adoration 
and  as  a  greeting  or  farewell  between 
friends.  Esau  embraced  Jacob,  "  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him"  (Gen. 
xxxni,  4),  the  repentant  woman  kissed 
the  feet  of  Christ  (Luke  vii,  45),  and 
the  disciples  from  Ephesus  "  fell  on 
Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him  "  (Act*  xx, 
37).  But  kissing  between  the  sexes 
was  unknown  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  while  the  cheek,  fore- 
head, beard,  hands,  and  feet  might  be 
kissed  the  lips  might  not,  the  passage 
in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xxiv,  26,  see  mar- 
ginal note  in  Revised  Version^  that 
seems  to  contradict  this  being  a  mis- 
translation. "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He 
be  angry  "  (P*.  ii,  12  ),  means  worship 
the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  only 
reference  m  the  Bible  to  the  Kiss  of 
Homage. 

The  old  custom  of  "  kissing  the 
bride  "  comes  from  the  Salisbury 
rubric  concerning  the  Pax  (q.v  ). 

In  billiards  (*uad  also  bowls)  a  fete* 
i»  a  very  slight  touch  of  one  moving 
ball  on  another,  especially  a  second 
touch,  accidental  or  designed  ;  and 
tke  name  also  used  to  be  given  to  a 
little  drop  of  sealing-wax  accidentally 
let  fall  beside  the  seal. 

Ki88-behw,drfhe-garden-gate.  A  coun- 
try name  for  a  pansy  ;  perhaps  a  prac- 
tical way  of  saying  Pensez  de  moi 
("  think  of  me  "),  which  is  the  flower's 
significance  in  "  flower  language.*' 


Kissing -com  fit 


Kit's  Coty  House 


Kiss  the  place  to  make  it  tceU.  Said 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  custom  of  sucking 
poison  from  wounds.  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  when  he  was  at  Paris,  observed 
at  the  city  gates  a  leper  full  of  sores  : 
and,  going  up  to  him,  he  kissed  the 
sores,  whereupon  the  leper  was  in- 
stantly made  whole  (Sulpicius  SevSrus : 
Dialogues).  Similar  stones  are  told  of 
St.  Mayeul,  and  quite  a  number  of 
saints. 

Who  ran  to  help  me,  when  I  fell, 
And  would  some  pretty  story  tell, 
Or  kiss  the  place  to  make  It  well  ? 
My  Mother. 

Arm  Taylor    My  Jtfofor. 

Kissing  the  Pope's  toe.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  says  it  was  customary 
formerly  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  Holi- 
ness ;  but  that  a  certain  woman,  in 
the  8th  century,  not  only  kissed  the 
Pope's  hand,  but  "  squeezed  it."  The 
Church  magnate,  seeing  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  cut  off  his  hand, 
and  was  compelled  in  future  to  offer 
his  foot,  a  custom  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  hour. 

To  kiss  the  book.  To  Mss  the  Bible, 
or  the  New  Testament,  after  taking  an 
oath ;  the  kiss  of  confirmation  or  pro- 
mise to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
words  of  the  oath  and  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment that  you  adore  and  fear 
to  offend,  by  breaking  your  oath,  the 
God  whose  book  you  reverence. 

In  tb«  English  Courts,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  etc, 
iion-Cbristlans  and  others  who  have  scruples  Against 
making  a  parade  of  their  reHgion  (or  lack  of  It)  in  this 
way  are  now  permitted  to  affirm  without  going  through 
this  ceremony  Mr.  BraoUaugh  refused  to  take  an  oath, 
and  after  some  years  of  contention  the  law  was  altered. 

To  Tdss  or  lick  the  dust.  To  be  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  or  humiliated  ; 
to  be  slain.  In  Ps.  Ixxii,  0,  it 
is  said,  "  his  enemies  shall  lick  the 
dust.** 

To  kiss  hands.  To  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  sovereign  either  on  accepting  or 
retiring  from  office. 

Kissing  the  hand  of,  or  one's  own 
hand  to,  an  idol  was  a  usual  form  of 
adoration ;  if  the  statue  was  low 
enough  the  devotees  kissed  its  hand ; 
if  not,  kissed  their  own  hands  and 
waved  them  to  the  image.  God  said 
he  had  in  Israel  seven  thousand  per- 
sons who  had  not  bowed  unto  Baal, 
"  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed 
him  "  (1  Kinffs  xii,  18). 

Many  ,  .  whom  the  fame  of  this  excellent  vision 
•h*A  gathered  thither,  confounded  by  ffr**-  matchless 
beatrisy,  could  hot  kiss  th«  finger-tips  of  their  right  hands 
at  sight  of  her,  a*  in  adoration  to  the  goddess  Veaas  her* 
sell— Pater  :  Xariut  ft*  Epicure**,  eh.  v 

To  kiss  the  gunner's  daughter.  See 
GUNNER. 

To  Uss  the  tore's  foot.    Bee  HA»B. 
To  kiss  the  rod.    See  ROD. 

Hissing-comfit.  The  candied  root 
D!  the  Sea  HoUy  (eryngium  maritirtwtn) 


prepared  as  a  lozenge,  to  perfume  the 
breath. 

Kissing-crust.  The  crust  where  the 
lower  lump  of  bread  kisses  the  upper. 
In  French,  baisure  de  pain. 

Kist-vaen.  Welsh  for  a  rude  stone 
sepulchre  or  mausoleum,  like  a  chest 
with  a  flat  stone  for  a  cover. 

At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  mound,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  placed  one  of  those  receptacles  for  the  d«ad 
of  the  ancient  British  chiefs  of  distinction,  called  Ktofc- 
vaen,  which  are  composed  of  npright  fragments  of  granite, 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  stone  coffin.—  Sostt  TtoSetroOted, 

Klst  of  Whistles.  A  church-organ 
(Scotch).  Kist  is  the  same  word  as 
cist  (q.v.),  a  chest. 

Kit.  From  Dut.  kitte,  a  wooden 
receptacle  made  of  hooped  staves; 
hence  that  which  contains  the  neces- 
saries, tools,  etc.,  of  a  workman  ;  and 
hence  the  articles  themselves  collec- 
tively. 

A  soldier's  kit.    His  outfit, 

The  whole  kit  of  them.  The  whole 
lot. 

Kit.  A  small  three-stringed  fiddle, 
formerly  used  by  dancing  masters. 
The  word  is  from  the  obsolete  gitterne 
(Fr.  quitteme),  a  sort  of  guitar. 

Kit-cat  Qul).  A  club  formed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  by 
the  leading  Whigs  of  the  day,  and  held 
in  the  house  of  Christopher  Catt,  a 
pastrycook  of  Shire  Lane,  which  used 
to  run  north  from  Temple  Bar  to 
Carey  Street  (its  site  is  now  covered 
by  the  Law  Courts).  Christopher 
Catt's  mutton  pies,  which  were  eaten 
at  the  club,  were  also  called  kit-catst 
and  in  the  Spectator  (No.  IX)  we  are 
told  that  it  was  from  these  the  club 
got  its  name. 

Steefe,  Addlsen,  Congreve,  Garth,  Vanferngh,  Manwar* 
tog,  Stepney,  Waipole,  and  PoKeney  were  of  tt,  so  WM 
Lord  Dorset  and  the  present  Dt&e.    Manwaring  .  . 
was  the  raHng  man  In  all  conversation      .      .  Lord 
Stanhope  attd  the  Barl  o*  Essex  were  also  members.  . 
Bach  member  gave  bis  [picture],—  Pop*  to 


Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  painted  forty- 
two  portraits  of  the  ehib  members  for 
Jacob  Tonson,  the  secretary,  whose 
viHawas  at  Bam  Elms,  and  wlier? 
latterly  the  club  was  held.  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  paintings  to  the 
height  of  the  club-room,  he  wa? 
obliged  to  make  them  three-quarter 
lengths  (28  in.  by  36  in.],  hence  "a 
three-quarter  portrait  is  stfll  eafied  & 


Kit's  Coty  House.  A  great, 
lech,  3$  m.  N.W.  of  Maadskme  cm  the 
Rochester  road,  consisting  of  a  vast 
block  of  sandstone  resting  e*t  fcbree 
other  blocks.  It  is  near  feke  a&®ft£§& 
battlefield  of  Aytesford,  wfeeprei  tfee 
Saxons  under  Hengist  and  SOTS& 


Kitchen 


Knighi 


fought  the  Britons,  whose  chieftain 
was,  according  to  the  Chronicles, 
named  Oatigern,  and  some  authorities 
derive  the  name  from  him.  The  dol- 
men is  undoubtedly  much  older  than 
his  day,  and  the  name  may  he  British 
for  "  the  tomb  in  the  woods  "  (Wei. 
coed,  a  wood). 

The  hilt-dopes  which  they  [Hengirt'a  warriors]  traversed 
were  the  grave-ground  of  a  vanished  race,  and  scattered 
among  the  bouldera  that  strewed  the  soil  rose  cromlechs 
and  huge  barrows  of  the  dead.  One  mighty  relic  survives 
in  the  monument  called  Kit's  Coty  House,  a  cromlech 
which  bad  been  linked  in  old  days  by  an  avenue  of  huge 
stories  to  a  burial-ground  some  few  miles  oft  near  the 
village  of  Addinrton.-J'  £  Grteti  The  Atakbio  of 
,  ch.  i. 


Kitchen*  An  old  term,  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  rural  Scotland,  for  a 
relish  eaten  with  bread,  as  cheese, 
"bacon,  dried  fish,  etc. 

A  hungry  heart  wad  scarce  seek  better  kitchen  to  a 
barley  scone.—  Scott  The  Pirate,  ch.  zL 

Kitchen  -  middens.  Prehistoric 
mounds  (referred  to  the  Neolithic 
Age)  composed  of  sea-shells,  bones, 
kitchen  refuse,  rude  stone  implements, 
and  other  relics  of  early  man.  They 
were  first  noticed  on  th§  coast  of  Den- 
mark, but  have  since  been  found  in 
the  British  Isles,  North  America,  etc. 

Kite.  In  lawyers'  slang,  a  junior 
counsel  who  is  allotted  at  an  assize 
court  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a 
prisoner  who  is  without  other  defence. 

In  Stock  Exchange  slang,  a  worth- 
less bin. 

To  fly  the  fate.  To  "  raise  the  wind  " 
by  questionable  methods,  such  as  by 
sending  begging  letters  to  persons  of 
charitable  reputation  or  by  means  of 
worthless  bills.  See  above. 

Klepts  (Gr.  robbers).  The  name 
given  to  those  Greeks  who,  alter  the 
conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Turks 
in.  the  15th  century,  refused  to  submit 
and  maintained  their  independence  in 
the  mountains.  They  degenerated  — 
especially  after  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence (1821-8)  —  into  brigands,  hence 
the  word  is  often,  used  for  a  lawless 
bandit  or  brigand. 

Knave  (A.S»  cna/o,  Or.  knabe). 
Originally  merely  a  boy  or  male- 
chifd^  then  a  male  servant  or  one  in 
low  condition,  and  finally  —  its  present 
sense  —  an  unprincipled  and  dishonour- 
able rascal. 

The  tyme  it  come,  a  knave-child  she  ber  , 
Sfcraridn*  at  the  iont-atoon  they  Mm  oaHe. 

Chaw*     Stan  of  Lautft  Fab,  722 
And  ache  bare  a  knave  child  that  was  to  wtdynge  alle 
folfcta  in  an  yran  gherde  (Art*.  Fen—  And  she  brought 
forth  a  m*n  child,  whp  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod 
Of  iron),     WvtHftB&h    £<*  xM 

In  cards  the  knave  (or  jack),  the 
lowest  court  card  of  each  suit,  is  the 
common,  soldier  or  servant  of  the 
royalties. 


He  lived  like  a  knave,  and  died  like  t 
fool.  Said  by  Warburton  of  Henrj 
Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland  (1590-1649) 
the  turncoat.  He  went  to  the  scaf 
fold  dressed  in  white  satin,  trimmec 
with  silver. 

Knave  of  hearts.    A  flirt. 

Knave  of  Sologne.  More  knave  thai 
fool.  The  French  say,  Un  niais  d 
Sologne.  Sologne  is  a  part  of  the  de 
partments  of  Loiret  et  Loire-et-Cher. 

Knee.  Knee  tribute.  Adoration  o 
reverence,  by  prostration  or  bending 
the  knee.  Cp.  LIP-SERVICE. 

Coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile 

Jfflton,     Paradite  Lori,  v,  782. 

Weak-kneed.     Irresolute,  not  thoi 
ough:    as,  a  weak-kneed  Christian, 
Laodicean,  neither  hot  nor  cold. 

Kneph.  Another  name  of  th 
Egyptian  god  Amen-Ra  (q.v.). 

Knickerbockers,  or  Knickers.  Loose 
fitting  breeches,  gathered  in  at  th 
knee,  and  worn  by  boys,  cyclists 
sportsmen,  tourists,  etc.,  and  b 
women  as  an  undergarment.  3 
named  from  George  Gruikshank5 
illustrations  of  Knickerbocker's  3u 
tory  of  New  York,  a  burlesque  put 
hshed  in  1809  by  Washington  Irvinj 
where  the  Dutch  worthies  are  draw 
with  very  loose  knee-breeches.  Tfc 
name  Kmckerbacker  is  found  amon 
the  old  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Ne 
York  a  century  and  more -earlier  ; 
probably  signified  a  baker  of  kmcker 
i.e.  clay  marbles. 

Knife.  The  emblem  of  St.  Ag'athi 
St.  Albert,  and  St.  Christi'na. 

The  flaying  knife  is  the  emblem  c 
St.  Bartholomew,  because  he  wt 
flayed. 

He  is  a,  capital  kmfe-and-fork,  a  goc 
trencherman. 

He  did  due  honour  to  the  repast ,  he  ate  *""jt  drat 
and  proved  a  capital  knife-and-forfc  even  at  the  risk 
dying  the  same  night  ol  an  .indigestion.— Qaborte 
Promise  of  Marriage,  vL 

The  kmfe  of  academic  knots.  Chr 
sip'pus,  so  called  because  he  was  tl 
keenest  disputant  of  his  age  (B.C.  2& 
207). 

War  to  the  kmfe.   Deadly  strife. 

Kniie  =  sword  or  dagger. 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
STuketpettre  *  Macbtt*  1  B 

Kntfeboard.  The  long,  back-to-btw 
benches  that  used  to  run  longitudinal 
down  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  o 
horse  omnibuses.  In  the  'mneti 
of  last  century  the  present  transver 
"  garden  seats  "  gradually  took  th< 
place. 

Knight  (A.a  cniht).  Original 
meaning  merely  a  boy  or  servant,  t 
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word  came  to  denote  a  man  of  gentle 
birth  who,  after  serving  at  court  or  in 
the  retinue  of  some  lord  as  a  page  and 
esquire,  was  admitted  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  to  an  honourable 
degree  of  military  rank  and  given  the 
right  to  bear  arms. 

The  Knight,  or  Kmght  Bachelor, 
of  to-day  is  a  commoner  who  is  the 
possessor  of  a  personal  and  non- 
hereditary  dignity  conferred  by  the 
sovereign,  carrying  with  it  the  prefix 
"  Sir  "  and  a  place  in  the  Table  of  Pre- 
cedence next  above  County  Court 
Judges  and  next  below  Knight  Com- 
manders of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  wife  of  a  Knight  is 
usually  entitled  "  Lady  *'  or  "  Dame," 
but  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Baronets,  is 
a  matter  of  courtesy  only,  not  of  right. 

There  are  nine  Orders  of  Knighthood 
in  the  British  Empire,  viz.  (in  the 
following  order  of  precedence)  the 
Garter,  the  Thistle,  St.  Patrick,  the 
Bath,  the  Star  of  India,  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  the  Indian  Empire, 
the  Eoyal  Victorian  Order,  and  the 
British  Empire.  After  these  come 
the  Knights  Bachelor,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  no  Order  and  who  do  not  con- 
stitute an  order.  Bachelor  here  is  Er. 
bos  chevalier,  signifying  "  lower  than 
the  Knight  of  an  order." 

The  word  knight  is  used  in  various 
slang  or  jocular  phrases  denoting  a 
member  of  some  trade  or  profession, 
follower  of  some  calling  or  occupation, 
etc.  Thus  we  have  Knight  of  the 
blade,  a  roystering  bully,  Knight  of 
the  cleaver,  a  butcher,  Knight  of  the 
cue,  a  billiard  player,  Kmght  of  the 
needle,  a  tailor,  Knight  of  the  pestle,  a 
druggist,  Knight  of  the  road,  a  foot- 
pad, Knight  of  the  sjngot^  a  tapster, 
Kmght  of  the  wheel,  a  cyclist,  etc.  etc. 

Gross-legged  Kmghts.  See  CROSS- 
LEGGED. 

Knight  Bachelor.  See  KNIGHT,  above. 

Knight  Banneret.    See  BANNERET. 

Kwight  Baronet .  The  title  originally 
given  to  Baronets  (g«v.)  when  the 
degree  was  instituted  by  James  I  In 
1611. 

Knight  errant.  A  mediaeval  knight, 
especially  a  hero  of  those  long 
romances  so  mercilessly  satirized  by 
Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote,  who  wan- 
dered about  the  world  in  quest  of 
adventure  and  in.  search  of  oppor- 
tunities of  rescuing  damsels  in  distress 
and  performing  other  chivalrous  deeds. 

It  Memeft  tmto  Mm  p>oa  Qoittftei  very  xegtisite  and 
b«hoe.vefal  .  .  .  th»t  he  htroseff  ehonld  be«Q&«  a 
knigkt*«n*nt>  and  go  throBgJwitt  the  world,  -with  his 
r-r*.^  ,  ___>.^  ^  i5fc2iv«Btaref>  i~k "-  *- 


an  *ted»  of 


gain  Mm  etenu* 
't  If  1612). 


Knight  Marshal.    See  MARSHALSEA. 

Knight  of  Grace.  A  member  of  the 
lower  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
See  MALTA. 

Knight  of  industry.  Slang  for  a 
sharper ;  one  who  lives  on  his  wits. 

Kmght  of  the  post.  A  -man  who  had 
stood  in  the  pillory  or  had  been 
flogged  at  the  whipping-post  was  so 
called;  hence,  one  who  haunted  the 
purlieus  of  the  courts,  ready  to  be 
hired  for  a  bribe  to  give  false  witness, 
go  bail  for  a  debtor  for  pay,  etc. 

-  A  knight  of  the  port/'  quoth  he, "  for  ao  I  am  termed 
a  fellow  that  -will  swears  you  anything  for  twelve  peace.' 
—2faik  Pien*  PtmiUut  (1592) 

These  perjured  knaves  be  commonly  old  knigbtec  ot 
the  pert,  that  arc  foisted  off  from  being  taken  for  bate  at 
the  king's  bench,  or  other  places,  and  seeing  for  open 
perjuries  they  an  refused  there,  they  take  that  coarse  of 
Hfe.— Often*  Second  Part  of  Gonycatak-tnv  (1591) 

The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance. 
Don  Quixote  (g.t1.). 

Kmght  of  the  Shire.  The  old  name 
for  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  of  the 
rank  of  knight  who  represented  a 
county  or  shire  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment ;  a  member  elected  by  a  county, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  borough 
member. 

Knight  of  ike  square  -flag.  A  knight 
banneret,  in  allusion  to  cutting-  off  the 
points  of  his  pennon  when  he  was 
raised  to  this  rank  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Kmght  of  the  Swan.  Lohengrin 
(tf.tr.). 

Knighf  service.  The  tenure  of  land, 
under  the  feudal  system,  on  the  con- 
dition of  rendering  military  service 
to  the  Grown. 

Knight's  fee.  The  amount  of  land 
for  which,  under  the  feudal  system, 
the  services  of  a  knight  were  due  to 
the  Grown.  There  was  no  fixed  unit, 
some  were  larger  than  others ;  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  created  00,000 
such  fees  when  he  came  to  England, 
and  in  his  time  all  who  had  £20  a  year 
in  lands  or  income  were  compelled  to 
be  knights, 

Knights  of  Columbus.  A  fratem&J 
and  benevolent  association,  of  Bomaia 
Catholic  men  in  America,  founded  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1882.  During 
the  Great  War  it  did  for  the  American 
troops  in  Europe  much  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  our  Young  Men's  d*zis$iato 
Association  did  for  the  British  ami 
AHied  Armies,  <  '»».  • 

Knights  of  labour.  A  secrefc  organ- 
ization of  workmen  in  the.  United 
States,  iounded  at  Philadelphia  >ia 
1869.  Its  objects  are  tc? 
wages,  the  degree  o-f  skill  to  1 
from  workmen,  the  length  « 
work,  and  to  control  K  "" 
league  enjoins  when  a*  £,_ 
made,  and  when  worlimen  c 
may  resume  work. 
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Knights  of  ike  Bound  Table.  See 
RotrNi>  TABLE 

Kniffhis  of  Windsor.  A.  small  order 
of  knights,  originally  founded  by 
Edward  III  in  1349  as  the  "  Poor 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter." 
It  was  at  first  formed  of  26  veterans, 
but  since  the  time  of  Charles  I  the 
numbers  have  been  fixed  at  thirteen 
for  the  Royal  Foundation  and  five  for 
the  Lower,  with  a  superior  officer  as 
Governor.  The  members  are  retired 
meritorious  military  officers  who  are 
the  reverse  of  well  off.  They  are 
granted  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  pensions  ranging  from  £50  to  £130 
a  year.  They  must  be  in  residence  for 
at  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  must 
attend  St.  George's  Chapel  on  saints' 
days,  and  occasionally  act  as  guards  of 
honour.  Their  present  uniform  was 
assigned  by  William  IV,  who  made 
their  title  the  "  Military  Knights  of 
Windsor  "  ;  and  their  early  connexion 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  stall 
retained  m  many  ways,  as,  for  in- 
stance, every  K.G.  on  appointment 
has  to  give  a  sum  of  money  lor  distri- 
bution among  them,  and  the  Sovereign 
appoints  members  in  his  capacity  as 
head  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Knights  Templar.    See  TEMPLAB. 

Knightenguild.  The  Guild  of  thir- 
teen "  cnihts "  (probably  youthful 
scions  of  noble  houses  attached  to  the 
court)  to  which  King  Edgar,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  Canute, 
gave  that  easternmost  portion  of  the 
City  of  London  now  called  Portsoken 
Ward,  on  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Each  knight  was  to  be  victorious  in 
three  combats — one  on  the  earth,  and 
one  under,  and  one  in  the  water  ;  and 

(2)  each  was,  on  a  given  day,  to  run 
wi&i     spears      against    all     comers 
in  Bast  §mithfield.    William  the  Con- 
queror confirmed  the  same  unto  the 
heirs  of  these  knights,  whose  descend- 
ants, in  1125,  gave  all  the  property  and 
their  rights  to  the  newly  founded 
Priory  of  Holy  Trinity. 

Knightrider  Street.  This  old  City  of 
London  street  is  so  called,  says  Stow, 
*'  of  Knight*?  well  armed  and  mounted 
at  the  Tower  Boyajl,  ryding  from 
thence  through  that  street  west  to 
Creede  Lane,  and  so  out  aft  Ludgate." 
Leigh  Hunt  says  the  name  originated 
in  a  sign  or  some  reference  to  the 
Herajds'  College  in  the  vicinity. 

Knipperdoilings.  A  sect  of  16th  cen- 
tury German  anabaptists,  so  called 
fro^ei  their  leader,  Bernajrd  Kmpper- 
dolling,  who  was  active  about  1530-35, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
lurrection  of  Munster. 


Knock,  To.  Slang  for  to  create  a 
great  impression,  to  be  irresistible ,  as 
in  Albert  Chevalier's  song,  "  Knocked 
'em  m  the  Old  Kent  Eoad  "  (18&2), 
i.e.  astonished  the  inhabitants,  filled 
them  with  admiration. 

To  "knock  about  or  around.  To 
wander  about  town  "  seeing  life  "  and 
enjoying  oneself. 

A  knock-about  act.  A  music-haJl 
term  for  a  noisy,  boisterous  act  m 
which  (usually)  a  couple  of  red-nosed 
comedians  indulge  in  violent  horse- 


tnock-kneed.  With  the  knees 
turned  inwards  so  that  they  knock 
together  in  walking. 

To  be  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat,  or 
into  the  middle  of  next  week.  To  be 
thoroughly  beaten.  See  COCKED. 

To  get  the  knock  (or  the  nasty  Tcnock). 
To  have  a  blow  (actual  or  figuratiyej 
that  finishes  one  off.  It  can  be  applied 
to  one  who  has  gone  bankrupt,  a  cqnx- 
petitor  in  some  race  who  is  utterly  ex- 
hausted, a  man  who  has  had  a  lot  too 
much  to  drink,  etc. 

To  knock  out  of  time.  To  settle  one's 
hash  for  him,  double  him  up.  Tfce 
phrase  is  from  pugilism,  and  refers  to 
disabling  an  opponent  so  that  he  is 
unable  to  respond  when  the  referee 
calls  "  Time." 

To  knock  spots  off  someone  or  some- 
thing. To  beat  him  soundly,  get  the 
better  of  it,  do  the  job  thoroughly. 
The  allusion  is  probably  to  pistol- 
shooting  at  a  cardboard  target,  when 
a  good  shot  will ' '  knock  spots  off  "  the 
bull. 

To  knock  the  bottom  or  the  stuffing 
out  of  anything  To  confound,  bring  to 
naught,  especially  to  show  that  some 
argument  or  theory  is  invalid  and 
"  won't  hold  water." 

To  knock  under.  To  acknowledge 
oneself  defeated,  in  argument  or 
otherwise,  to  knuckle  under.  Perhaps 
from  the  old  custom  of  a  disputant 
who  gets  the  worst  of  it  tapping  the 
under  side  of  the  table  to  signify  tfce 
same,  or  from  the  habit,  in  hard: 
drinking  days,  of  subsiding  under  the 
table  as  they  succumb. 

He  that  flinches  his  Glass*  and  to  Drink  IB  not  able, 

Let  him  quarrel  no  more,  but  knock  under  the  table. 

OmUmm't  Journal     March,  1691-2 

Knock-out.  Primarily,  a  cHsabKnjfc 
blow,  especially  (in  pugilism)  one  out 
of  jguard  on  the  point  of  the  chin, 
wMcn  £uts  the  receiver  to  sleep  and 
so  finishes  the  fight.  Hence,  a  com- 
plete surprise  that  comes  on  one  all  of 
a  sudden,  as  "  it's  a  fair  knock-out  J " 
also  a  champion  m  any  walk  of  life,  a 
man  (or  woman)  who  goes  the  pace  or 
does  surprising  things — "  He's  a  regu- 
lar knock-out  J " 


Knockers 


Knut 


In  the  auction  room  a  knock-out  is  a 
sale  at  which  a  gang  combine  to  keep 
the  prices  artificially  low.  so  that  they 
obtain  the  goods  and  afterwards  sell 
them  among  themselves,  dividing  the 
profits.  The  gang,  and  its  individual 
members,  are  also  called  a  knock-out. 

Knockers.  Goblins,  or  kpbqlds  (g.t?.), 
who  dwell  in  mines,  and  indicate  rich 
veins  of  ore  by  their  presence.  In 
Cardiganshire  and  elsewhere  miners 
attribute  the  strange  noises  so  fre- 
quently heard  in  mines  to  these  spirits. 

Knot.  (Lat.  nodus,  FT.  nceud,  Dan. 
knude,  Dut.  knot,  A.S.  cnotta,  allied 
to  knit.) 

He  MLS  tied  a  knot  unth  his  tongue  he 
cannot  untie  with  his^  teeth.  He  has  got 
married.  He  has  tied  the  marriage- 
knot  (q.v.)  by  saying,  '*  I  take  thee 
for  my  wedded  wife,"  etc,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  untied  so  easily. 

Oordian  knot.    See  GOKOIAN. 

Knots  of  May.  See  NUT. 

The  ship  went  six  or  seven  knots  an 
hour.  This  means  that  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress was  six  or  seven  nautical  miles 
per  hour,  but  a  knot  does  not  equal  a 
nautical  mile.  The  log-line  is  divided 
into  lengths  by  knots,  and  is  run  out 
while  a  sand-glass  runs  for  either  28 
or  30  seconds.  In  the  Navy  tile  28- 
second  line  is  used,  and  in  this  case 
the  knot  measures  47  ft.  3  in. ;  the 
mercantile  marine  employ  the  30- 
second  line,  and  their  knot  is  50  ft. 
8  in.,  the  same  proportion  of  a  nauti- 
cal mile  as  half  a  minute  is  of  an  hour. 
Note  is  taken  of  the  number  of  knots 
run  out  in  half  a  minute,  and  this 
gives  the  rate  per  hour. 

True  lovers'  knot.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  flhiytlra  the  knot  owes  its  < 
to  the  nodus  Hertula'nus*  a 
complication  in  the  cadu'ceus  or 
of  Mercury,  in  which  form  the  woollen 
girdle  of  the  Greek  brides  was  fastened 
(Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  V,  xxii). 

To  seek  for  a  knot  in  a  rush.  Seeking 
for  something  that  does  not  exist.  Not 
a  very  wise  phrase,  seeing  there  are 
jointed  rushes,  probably  not  known 
when  the  proverb  was  first  current. 
The  Juncus  acutiflorus,  the  Juncus 
lampocarpus,  the  Juncus  obtu&florus, 
and  the  Juncus  polycephalus,  are  all 
jointed  rushes. 

Knotgrass.  This  grass,  Potygonum 
aviculare,  was  formerly  supposed,  if 
taken  in  an  infusion,  to  stop  growth. 

$e$yetfc  goae,  you  dwarf ; 

YOU  ytfaimTB,  'of  tnVwfartTVg  knotgrass  ftvaAft. 

8*akap«are  '  Midsummer  NigM'*.  Dram,  ffl,2. 

Th«  child'*  a  fatherless  child,  and  gay  they  should  pat 

Mm  Into  A  straight  pair  of  gasttns  <breedu»L  'twere 

worse  than  knot-grass ,  tee  would  never  grow  after  It- — 

JboumonJ  and  fktelur:   Kntytt  of  t&*  £vm&tg  Pestle, 


Knout  (Buss,  knut',  probably  con- 
nected with  knot).  A  long,  hard 
leather  thong  or  a  knotted  bunch  of 
thongs  formerly  used  in  Russia  for 
corporal  punishment  on  prisoners ; 
hence,  a  symbohfication  of  supremely 
autocratic  rule. 

Know  Thyself.  The  admonition  of 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Belphi ;  also 
attributed  (by  Diogeneus  Laertius,  i, 
40)  to  Thales,  also  to  Solon  the 
Athenian  lawgiver,  Pythagoras,  and 
others. 

Know-Nothings.  A  secret  political 
society  in  the  United  States,  also 
called  the  "  American  party."  It 
arose  in  1853,  and  its  members  replied 
to  every  question  about  their  society, 
"  I  know  nothing  about  it."  Their 
object  was  to  accomplish  the  repeal 
of  the  naturalization  laws,  and  of  the 
law  which  excluded  all  but  natives 
from  holding  office.  It  split  on  the 
slavery  question  and  died  out  soon 
after  1856. 

Its  chief  principle  was  that  no  one  who  had  not  been 
21  years  in  the  United  States  should  have  any  part  In  the 


Knowledge-box.  Slang  for  the  head, 
as  being  the  u  box  "  of  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  all  knowledge. 

Knuckle-duster.  A  metal  instru- 
ment, originally  used  by  desperadoes 
in  America,  which  is  fitted  to  the  fist, 
and  may  be  readily  used  in  offence  or 
defence.  It  was  used  in  England 
against  the  infamous  attacks  of  Spring- 
heel  Jack. 

In  fighting,  a  horrible  contrivance  is  sometimes  used, 
called  in  savage  Jroay  JbHuekle-dutter*,  an  Iron  instrument 
contrived  to  cover  the  knuckles  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
injury  when  striking  a  blow,  adding  force  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  knobs  or  points  projecting,  so  as  to  dis- 
figure and  mutilate  the  person  struck.  —  Sckde  tb  Fere  * 


Knuckle.  To  knuckle  under.  To 
acknowledge  oneself  beaten,  to  sue 
for  pardon  ;  m  allusion  to  the  old 
custom  of  striking  the  under  side  of  a 
table  with  the  knuckles  when  defeated 
in  an  argument*  Cp.  To  KNOCK 


To  Tcnuckte  down  to  if.  To  work 
away  at  it,  heart  and  soul;  to  do 
one's  best. 


Knurr  and  Spell.  A  game 
trapbaH,  and  played  with  a 
ball  (the  knurr)  which  is  released 
means  of  a  spring  from  a  little  feb 
cup  ^t  the  end  of  a  tongue  of  steel 
caUed  a  spell  or  spill.  After  the  play«ar 
has  touched  the  spring,  the  b^tt  fiies 
into  the  air,  and  is  struck  with  a  bM> 
It  used  to  be  popular  in  the 
Biding  of  Yorkshire. 

Knut*    See  NOTV 


Kobold 


Kraken 


Kobold.  A  house-spirit  in  German 
superstition;  similar  to  our  Robin 
Goodfellow,  and  the  Scotch  brownie. 
Also  a  gnome  who  works  in  the  mines 
and  forests. 

Kochla'ni.  Arabian  horses  of  royal 
stock,  of  which  genealogies  have  been 
preserved  for  more  than  2,000  years. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  the  offspring 
of  Solomon's  stud.  (Niebuhr.) 

Koheleth.    See  ECCLESIASTES. 

Koh-I-Njlr  (Pers.  mountain  of  light). 
A  large  diamond  which,  since  1849, 
has  been  among  the  British  Crown 
Jewels.  It  is  saad  to  have  been  known 
2,000  years  ago,  but  its  authentic 
history  starts  in  1304,  when  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Sultan,  Al-eddm,  from 
the  Rajah  of  Malwa.  From  his  line  it 
passed  in  1526  to  Humaiun,  the  son 
of  Sultan  Baber,  and  thence  to 
Aurungzebe  (d.  1707),  the  Mogul  Em- 
peror, who  used  it  for  the  eye  of  a 
peacock  in  his  famous  peacock  throne 
at  Delhi.  In  1739  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  called  it 
the  Koh-i-nor.  It  next  went  to  the 
monarchs  of  Afghanistan,  and  when 
Shah  Sujah  was  depossessed  he  gave 
it  to  Runjit  Singh,  of  the  Punjab,  as  the 
price  of  his  assistance  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  throne  of  CabuT. 
After  his  death  (1839)  it  was  kept  in 
the  treasury  at  Lahore,  and  when  the 
Punjab  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Grown  in  1849  it  was,  by  stipulation, 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  At  this 
time  it  weighed  186  &  carats,  but 
after  its  acquisition  it  was  cut  down 
bo  100£  carats.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  it  always  brings  ill  luck  to  its 


Kohl  or  Kohol.  Finely  powdered 
antimony,  used  by  women  in  Persia 
and  the  Hast  to  blacken  the  inside  of 
their  eyelids. 

And  other,  mil  the  Kohol'e  Jetty  dye 

To  give  th*t  long,  d»rk  languish  to  the  eye. 

Ttoma*  Xoore .  Lotto,  £oofcfc,  Pfc.  L 

Konx  Ompax.  The  words  of  dis- 
missal hi  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 
Konx  is  the  sound  lEade  by  a  pebble  as 
it  falls  into  the  voting  urn  ;  ompax  is 
a  compound  of  two  words  meaning  like 
or  resembling,  and  the  Latin  pax  (Ital. 
b&st&y  ftm  exclamation  of  dismissal, 
signifying  that  the  proceedings  have 
come  to  an  end. 

Koppa.  An  ancient  Greek  letter, 
disused  as  a  letter  in  classical  Greek, 
bat  retained  as  the  sign  for  the  numeral 

m. 

Korfth.    See  ASAPH. 

Koran,  or,  with  the  article,  Al 
Kordn.  The  bible  or  sacred  book  of 


the  Mohammedans,  containing  the  re- 
ligious, social,  civil,  commercial,  mili- 
tary, and  legal  code  of  Islam.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  we  call  OUT 
Bible  the  writing  (Scripture),  and  the 
Arabs  call  theirs  tne  recitation  or  read- 
ing, which  is  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
The  Koran,  which  contains  114  chap- 
ters, or  Surahs,  is  said  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  prophet  at  Mecca 
and  Medi'na  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
with  the  sound  of  bells.  It  is  written 
in  Arabic  and  was  compiled  from 
Mohammed's  own  lips. 

Kor'rigans.  Nine  fays  of  Breton 
folklore,  who  can  predict  future  events, 
assume  any  shape  they  like,  move 
quick  as  thought  from  place  to  place, 
and  cure  diseases  or  wounds.  They 
are  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  have 
long  flowing  hair,  which  they  are  fond 
of  combing,  dress  only  with  a  white 
veil,  are  excellent  singers,  and  their 
favourite  haunt  is  beside  some  foun- 
tain. They  flee  at  the  sound  of  a  bell 
or  benediction,  and  their  breath  is 
most  deadly. 

Kosher.  A  Hebrew  word  denoting 
that  which  is  permitted  by  or  fulfils 
the  requirements  of  the  law  ;  applied 
usually  to  food — especially  to  meat 
which  has  been  slaughtered  and  pre- 
pared in  the  prescribed  manner.  Op. 
TBEFFA. 

Kosmon  Church.  A  secession  from 
the  Faithists  (#.v.).  The  name — a 
shocking  example  of  the  misuse  of 
Greek— -was  given  it  in  the  belief  that 
the  doctrines  held  were  suitable  for  alt 
the  world  (Gr.  Jcoamos,  the  world). 

Koumiss  or  Kumiss  (Tartar,  Tcumiz). 
Fermented  mare's  milk  used  as  a 
beverage  by  the  Turtar  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  A  slightly  alcoholic  drink 
of  a  similar  kind  is  made  with  great 
ceremony  in  Siberia.  It  consists  of 
sour  cow's  milk,  sugar,  and  yeast. 

Kumiss  la  still  prepared  from  mare'*  mDk  by  the  Cab 
mucks  and  Negate,  who,  during  the  process  of  making  ft, 
keep  the  milk  in  constant  agitation.-- Bawtouo* 
jffarodolta,  voL  iii,  bk.  iv,  p  3 

Kraken.  A  sea-monster  of  vast  size, 
supposed  to  have  been  seen  off  the 
coast  of  Norway  and  on  the  North 
American  coasts,  and  probably 
founded  on  a  hurried  observation  of 
one  of  the  gigantic  squids  or  cuttle- 
fish. It  was  first  described  (1752)  by 
Pontoppidan  in  his  History  of  Norway. 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  sea-monster  in  tie 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  blocked  the 
entrance  of  ships, 

Below  the  thnndert  of  the  upper  deep ; 
Far,  far  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea, 
His  ancient,  dreamless,  uninTaded  sleep 


The  Krakea  sleepeih. 

Ttnnyton  ' 


TX*  Krdktn  (1880,* 


Kralitz  Bible 


Ku-Kiux-KIan 


The  shoal  called  the  Shambles  at 
the  entrance  of  Portland  Koads  was 
very  dangerous  before  the  break- 
water was  constructed.  According  to 
local  legend,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gigantic  shaft  are  the  wrecks  of  ships 
seized  and  sunk  by  the  huge  spider 
Krdken,  called  also  the  fish-mountain, 

Kralitz    Bible,    The.     See   BIBLE* 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Kratlm.  The  dog  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  More  correctly  called  Kat- 
mir  or  Ketmir 


Kremlln,  The.  A  gigantic  pile  of 
buildings  in  Moscow  of  every  style  of 
architecture  :  Arabesque,  Gothic, 
Greek,  Italian,  Chinese,  etc.,  enclosed 
by  battlemented  and  many-towered 
walls  1£  miles  in  circuit.  It  contains 
palaces  and  cathedrals,  churches,  con- 
vents, museums  and  barracks,  arcades 
and  shops,  the  great  bell,  and,  before 
the  Be  volution,  the  Russian  treasury, 
government  offices,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  patriarch,  a  throne-room,  etc. 
It  was  built  by  two  Italians,  Marco  and 
Pietro  Antonio,  for  Ivan  III  in  1485 
to  1495,  but  the  Great  Palace,  as  well 
as  many  other  buildings,  dates  only 
from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
previous  palaces,  etc.,  having  been 
destroyed  at  various  times.  There  had 
been  previously  a  wooden  fortress  on 
the  spot. 

Towers  of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  wita  pointed 
roofs,  belfries,  donjoas,  turrets,  spires,  sentry-boxes  fixed 
on  minarets,  steeples  of  every  height,  style,  and  colour  , 
palaces,  domes,  watch-towcra,  walls  embatUemented  and 
pierced  with  loop-holes,  ramparts,  fortifications  of  every 
description,  chlo&ks  by  the  side  of  ca^UMJFfr1^  ,  monu- 
ments of  pride  and  caprice,  voluptuousness,  glory,  and 
piety  —  JD«  Cutttnt  •  Jhicrio,  ch.  xxH. 

The  name  is  from  Buss,  fareml,  a 
citadel,  and  other  towns  beside  Moscow 
possess  kremlins,  but  none  on  this 
scale. 

Kreutzer  Sonata,  The.  This  work  by 
Beethoven  (1803),  for  the  piano  and 
violin,  is  so  called  because  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser Bodolphe  Kreuteer  (1766-1831). 

Kreuzer.  A  small  copper  coin  in 
Southern  Germany  and  Austria,  form- 
erly of  silver  and  marked  with  a  cross 
(Ger.  kreuz,  Lat.  crwo?).  It  is  worth 
(nominally)  one-third  of  a  penny. 

KrlemliildU  The  legendary  heroine 
of  the  Nibelungenlied  (£.&.),  a  woman 
of  unrivalled  beauty,  daughter  of  the 
Burgundian,  King  Gibich,  and  sister 
of  Gunther,  Geraol,  and  Gis'elher.  She 
first  married  Siegfried  (o,t?.),  and  next 
Btzel  (Attala),  king  of  the  Huns, 
Hagen,  the  Dane,  slew  her  first  hus- 
band, and  seized  all  her  treasures  ;  in 
revenge  she  invited  her  brothers  and 
Hagen  to  visit  her  in  Hungary,  where 


they  were  all  slain  as  a  result  of  the 
brawl  that  ensued.  See  HAGEN. 
Kriemhild  herself  slew,  first  her  bro- 
ther Gunther,  in  the  hope  that  this 
would  force  Hagen  to  reveal  the  where- 
abouts of  the  hidden  hoard  ;  this  being 
unavailing,  she  struck  off  Hagen's 
head,  and  was  thereupon  hewn  to 
pieces  by  Hildebrand,  one  of  the 
knights  of  Dietrich  of  Bern. 

Krfsh'na  (the  black  one}.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Hindu  deities,  the  god 
of  fire,  lightning,  storms,  the  heavens, 
and  the  sun,  usually  regarded  as  the 
eighth  avatar  (q.v.)  of  Vishnu.  One 
story  relates  that  Kansa,  demon-king 
of  Mathura,  having  committed  great 
ravages,  Brahma  prayed  to  Vishnu  to 
relieve  the  world  of  its  distress  ;  where- 
upon Vishnu  plucked  off  two  hairs,  one 
white  and  the  other  black,  and  pro- 
mised they  should  revenge  the  wrongs 
of  the  demon-king.  The  black  hair 
became  Krishna. 

Another  myth  says  that  Krishna 
was  the  son  of  Vasudeva  and  DevaM, 
and  when  he  was  born  among  the 
Yadavas  at  Mathura,  between  Delhi 
and  Agra,  his  uncle,  King  Kansa,  who 
had  been  warned  by  heaven  that  this 
nephew  was  to  slay  him,  sought  to 
kill  Krishna,  who  was,  however, 
smuggled  away.  He  was  brought  up 
by  shepherds,  and  later  killed  his 
uncle  and  became  King  of  the  Yadavas 
in  bis  stead.  He  was  the  Apollo  of 
India  and  the  idol  of  women.  His 
story  is  told  in  the  Bhagavadghita 
and  Bhagavatapurana. 

Kriss  Kringie.  The  Dutch  "  Santa 
Glaus."  On  Christmas  Eve,  arrayed 
in  a  fur  cap  and  strange  apparel,  he 
goes  to  the  bedroom  of  all  good  chil- 
dren, where  he  leaves  a  present  in  the 
stocking  that  is  hung  up  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  visit.  The  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Cri9&  kingel  (Ger.  Chrisi- 
Trindel,  or  -Icindlcin),  the  little  Christ- 
child/ 

Kti'ta.  The  first  of  the  four  Hindu 
periods  contained  in  the  great  Yuga 
(«•«•)• 

Kronos  or  Cronus.  One  of  the 
Titans  of  Greek  mythology,  son,  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  father  (by  Rliea&  of 
Heslaa,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Posei  * 
don,  and  Zeus.  He  dethroned  his 
father  as  ruler  of  the  world,  and  was 
in  turn  dethroned  by  his  son,  2feps. 
By  the  Romans  he  was  identified  with 
Saten  { 


Ku-Kiux-KIan.  A  secret  society  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  di- 
rected principally  against  the  nagroes, 
which  arose  about  1366.  Its  murders 
and  terrorism  grew  so  formidable  tfeat 


Kudos 


La  Belle  Sauvage 


in  1871  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed 
suppressing  it :  but,  though  for  a  tiino 
its  activities  were  driven  under  ground, 
it  was  still  very  much  alive  fifty  years 
later. 

The  Ku-Khw-Klan,  a  secret  society  active  in  the 
Southern  States,  has  of  late  committed  a  great  number 
of  crimes  on  the  plea  of  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  race  In  particular  it  has  spread  terror  in  large 
areas  of  Texas.  A  favourite  device  to  to  abduct  and  tar 
and  feather  persons  who  come  under  displeasure,  or  brand 
them  with  the  initials  K  K  K.  Many  murders  are  also 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  society  —  The  Times,  Oct.  5, 
1921. 

Ku'dos  (Gr.).  Praise,  glory;  used 
in  English  slang  for  credit. 

Ku'ftc.  Ancient  Arabic  letters  ;  so 
called  from  Kuf a,  a  town  in  the  pasha- 
he  of  Bagdad,  noted  for  expert  copy- 
ists of  the  ancient  Arabic  MSS. 

Kufic  coins.  Mohammedan  coins 
with  Kufic  or  ancient  Arabic  charac- 
ters. The  first  were  struck  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  Heg'ira  (638 

A.B.). 

Kultur,  The  German  imperial  svs- 
tem  of  intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic, 
economic,  and  political  progress,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  to  the  State— of  the 
subject  to  the  Emperor — and  through 
the  power  of  which  it  was  hoped,  by 
Germany,  that  "  kultur  "  would  hie 
imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  does  not  mean  the  same  as  our 
rwZitwe,  which  is  translated  by  bUdung. 

Kultuikampt.  In  German  history* 
the  long  and  bitter  struggle  (Ger. 
kavwp/)  which  took  place  in  the 
'seventies  of  last  century  between 
Bismarck  and  the  Vatican,  with  the 
idea  of  ensuring  the  unity  of  the  new 
Empire  and  protecting  the  authority 
of  its  government  against  outside  inter- 
ference. Many  laws  were  passed 
against  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  but 
political  complications  very  soon 
brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  more 
oppressive,  and  the  Catholics  were  left 
practically  in  their  old  position. 

Kumara  (the  youthful}.  A  name,  or, 
rather,  epithet,  of  the  Hindu  war-god 
Karttikeya  (q.v.). 

Kumiss.    See  KOUMISS, 
Kurma.    See  AVATAR. 

Kursaal  (Ger,  kur,  pure,  saal,  room). 
A  public  room  or  building  for  the  use 
of  visitors,  especially  at  German 
watering  places  and  health  resorts. 

Kum.  A  noted  legendary  hero  of 
India,  the  contests  of  whose  descend- 
ants form  the  subject  of  two  Indian 
epics.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  lunar 
race,  reigning  over  the  country  round 
Delhi, 


Kvaslr     See  ODHRCEBJB. 


Ky'anize.  To  apply  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  timber  in  order  to  prevent 
dry  rot ;  so  called  from  J  H.  Kyan 
(d.  1830),  the  inventor  of  the  process, 
which  was  patented  in  1832. 

Kyle.  The  central  district  of  Ayr- 
shire. 

Kyle  for  a  man,  Carrick  for  a  coo  [cow], 
Cunningham  for  butter,  Galloway  for  woo*  [wool}* 

Kyle,  a  strong  corn-growing  soil; 
Carrick,  a  wild  hilly  portion,  only  fit 
for  feeding  cattle  ;  and  Cunningham, 
a  rich  dairy  land. 

Kyrle  Elei'son  (Gr.,  "  Lord  have 
mercy  ").  The  short  petition  used  in 
the  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Churches,  as  a  response  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Boman  Mass  and  in  the 
Anglican  Communion  Service.  Also, 
the  musical  setting  for  this. 

Kyrle  Society,  The.  Founded  1877, 
for  decorating  the  walls  of  hospitals, 
schoolrooms,  mission-rooms,  cottages, 
etc. ;  for  the  cultivation  of  small  open 
spaces,  window  gardening,  the  love 
of  flowers,  etc. ;  and  improving  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  poorer  classes.  It 
was  named  in  memory  of  John  Kyrle 
(1637-1724),  Pope's  "  Man  of  Boss," 
See  Boss. 

Kywert  or  Kayward.  The  name 
given  to  the  Hare  in  Caxton's  version 
of  Reynard  the  Fox.  See  COWARD. 


L.  This  letter,  the  twelfth  of  the 
alphabet,  in  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
represents  an  ox-goad,  lamed,  and  in 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  a  lioness. 

L,  for,  a  pound  sterling,  is  the  Lat 
libra,  a  pound.  In  the  Boman  nota^ 
tion  it  stands  for  50,  and  with  a  line 
drawn  above  the  letter,  for  60,000. 

LLJX  Doctor  of  Laws — %.e~  both 
civil  and  canon.  The  double  L  is  the 
plural,  as  in  MSS.,  the  plural  of  MS. 
(manuscript),  pp.,  pages,  etc. 

L.S.  Lat.  locus  sigilli,  that  is,  the 
place  for  the  seal. 

L.  S.*  D.  Lat.  libra  (a  pound) ; 
wftdEiw  (a  shilling);  and  denarius  (a 
penny) ;  introduced  by  the  Lombard 
merchants,,  from  whom  also  we  have 
Or.  (creditor),  Dr.  (debtor),  bankrupt, 
do  or  ditto,  etc. 

La  Belle  Sauvage.  The  site  on  tiie 
north  side  of  Ludgate  Hill  now  occu- 
pied by  the  House  of  Cassell,  but 
famous  from  at  least  the  15th  century 
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La  Mancha 


Labyrinth 


for  the  inn  that  stood  there,  for  the 
dramatic  performances  that  took 
place  in  its  courtyard  in  the  1 6th  and 
early  17th  centuries,  and  as  the  start- 
ing-place for  coaches  to  the  eastern 
counties  in  the  18th  century,  and 
until  the  advent  of  railways. 

In  view  of  the  use  to  which  La  Belle 
Sauvage  is  now  put  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  as  early  as  1579  it 
should  have  been  famous  for  the  good 
literature  that  was  produced  there: 
Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  Schoole  of 
Abuse,  a  diatribe  against  the  low 
tastes  of  the  age,  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  compliment  the  dramas  played  in 
this  yard: — 

And  aa  some  of  the  players  are  tare  tram  abase  so 
some  of  their  Playes  are  without  retake :  which  are  as 
easily  remembered  as  quickly  reckoned.  The  twoo  prose 
Bookes  plated  at  the  Belsarage,  where  yon  shall  finde 
never  a  worde  without  wit,  a  line  without  pith,  never  & 
letter  placed  In  yaine,-£fcpa«»  ffotton  •  TA*  School*  of 
Aktu  (1579). 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
but  the  legend  which  has  connected  it 
with  Pocahontas  (who  died  m  1617) 
is  absurd.  As  early  as  1530  it  appears 
as  "  The  belle  Savage,**  and  in  1555 
as  "  '  la  Bell  Savage '  otherwise  '  le 
Bell  Savoy.'  "  The  inn  would  seem 
to  have  been  originally  called  "  The 
Bell,"  or  "  The  Bell  on  the  Hoop  " 
(the  latter  was  common  as  part  of  inn 
names)  and,  at  some  early  date,  to 
have  been  owned  by  one  "  Savage  "  ; 
for,  in  a  deed  enrolled  in  the  Olose 
Bolls  of  1453  John  Frensh  confirms 
to  his  mother  Joan  Frensh, 

all  that  tenement  or  inn  with  its  appurtenances  called 
Savagesynn,  alias  vocat  "  le  Belle  on  the  Hope,"  in  the 
pariah  of  fit  Bridget  in  Fleet  Street^ 

(Fleet  Street  at  that  time  extended 
up  LudgateHffl  to  the  Old  Bailey).  It 
is  not  known  when  the  names  of  the 
owner  and  of  the  inn  amalgamated, 
but  it  must  have  been,  as  shown 
above,  not  later  than  1530. 

They  now  returned  to  their  inn,  the  fuoout  Bell 
Savage,— Scott  -  Km&vwrih,  oh.  xffi. 

La  Mancha,  the  Knight  of,    Don 

Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  hero  of 
Cervantes'  romance  Don  Qmxoie. 
La  Mancha,  an  old  province  of  Spain, 
is  now  a  part  of  Ciudad  Real. 

La-di-da.  A  yea-nay  sort  of  fellow, 
with  no  backbone ;  an  affected  fop 
with  a  drawl  in  his  voice.  Also  used 
adjectivally,  as  "  in  a  la-di-da  "  sort 
of  way. 

1  wish  that  French  brother  of  hte,  the  Parisian  la-de-da, 
was  more  Eke  htm,  more  of  an  American.— A  &.  Chenter. 
Sana,  Monttz,  m,  Ttli  (1893) 

Lab'&dists.  A  religious  sect  of  the 
17th  century,  so  •  called  from  Jean 
JLabadie,  of  Bourg-en-Guienne  (1610- 
7i),  who  ielt  tfoe  Jesuits  and  became 
a  Protestant  ra  1650.  They  were 
Christian  communists  who  sought  re- 


form of  morals  more  than  reform  of 
doctrine,  and,  believing  that  all  days 
were  holy,  they  rejected  the  observance 
of  faste,  feasts,  and  holy  days.  The 
sect  fell  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century. 

LaVarum.  The  standard  borne  be- 
fore the  Eoman  emperors.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  gilded  spear,  with  an  eagle 
on  the  top,  while  from  a  cross-staff 
hung  a  splendid  purple  streamer,  with 
a  gold  fringe,  adorned  with  precious 
stones.  Constantme  substituted  a 
crown  for  the  eagle,  and  inscribed  in 
the  midst  the  mysterious  monogram. 
See  CROSS. 

LaT>e,  Queen.  The  Circe  of  the 
Arabians,  who,  by  her  enchantments, 
transformed  men  into  horses  and  other 
brute  beasts.  She  is  introduced  into 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 
where  Beder,  Prince  of  Persia,  marries 
her,  defeats  her  plots  against  him,  and 
turns  her  into  a  mare.  Being  restored 
to  her  proper  shape  by  her  mother,  she 
turns  Beder  into  an  owl ;  but  the 
prince  ultimately  regains  his  own 
proper  form. 

Labourer.  The  labourer  \s  worthy 
of  hts  hire.  In  Latin:  Digna  cams 
vabulo  "  The  dog  must  be  bad  in- 
deed that  is  not  worth  a  bone " 
Hence  the  Mosaic  law,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  muazle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn." 

TTie  Statute  of  Labourers.  An  at- 
tempt made  in  134:9  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  at  which  labourers  should  be 
compelled  to  work.  It  followed  the 
"  Black  Dearth,"  and  decreed  that  the 
men  must  work  for  their  former  em- 
ployers, and  at  the  old  wages. 

Lab'yrinth.  A  Greek  word  of  un- 
known (but  probably  Egyptian)  origin, 
denoting  a  mass  of  buildings  or  garden 
walks,  so  complicated  as  to  puzzle 
strangers  to  extricate  themselves  ;  a 
maze.  The  maze  at  Hampton  Court, 
formed  of  high  hedges,  is  a  labyrinth 
on  a  small  scale.  The  chief  labyrinths 
of  antiqxuty  are  : — 

a)  The  Egyptian,  by  Petero'ehta  or  TKhoes,  neae  &e 
Lake  Moats.  It  had  3,000  apartments,  half  of  which 
were  underground,  (s.o.1800)  ?Mny ,  xxxvi,  13 ;  *nd 


<2)  The  Cretan,  by  Da'dalm,  for 
M'notaor    "The  only  means  of  finding  a  way  < 
wasbyhdpolaskelBoithread.  (SeTffryC    ^      .     , 

(3)  The  Cretan  oondtit,  which  had  1,000  branc^ev  or 


(4)  The  Lem'nlan,  by  the  architects 

and  TheodOrus.  Jt  had  ISO  columns,  so  nW  adjusted 
that  a  child  cettld  tare  them.  Vesttgee  of  iiii  iabyrtoti 
were  atiH  in  wdstenee  to  tbetfca»  otEHny, 

(5)  The  labyrinth  of  Qu'tfum,  made  by  Lars  Por'sea*, 
King  of  Btntria,  for  hte  tomb 

(6)  The  Saxnian,  by  Tbeodo'ros  (B.O.  540).    Bcftffr*d 
to  by  Pitny ,  by  Herodotus,  il,  145  ;  by  Strabo,  x ,  and 
by  DiodOme  Sicftlns,  L 

(7)  The  labyrinth  at  Woodatodc,  boflt  by  Henry  IL 
to  protect  tae  Fair  Eosanrand. 
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Lac  of  Rupees 


Lady 


Lac  of  Rupees.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand rupees.  The  nominal  value  of 
the  Indian  rupee  is  2s.,  and  at  this 
rate  of  exchange  a  lac  of  rupees  = 
£10,000.  Its  value  varies,  however, 
according  to  the  market  value  of  silver. 
The  rupee  has  been  as  low  is  Is.  Id. 
At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  worth 
Is.  5Jd.,  a  lac.  therefore,  «  £7,291 
IBs.  Id.  One  hundred  lacs  (i.e.  ten 
million  rupees)  is  a  crore. 

Lace,  ril  lace  your  jacket  for  yout 
beat  you,  flog  you  severely.  Perhaps 
a  play  on  the  word  lash. 

Laced  Mutton.    See  MUTTON. 

Tea  or  coffee  laced  with  sjnrife,  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  qualified  with 
brandy  or  whisky. 

Itoacon  Bearcllfl  .  .  had  Ids  pipe  and  hla  teacup 
the  latter  being  laced  witfc  a  little  ^rtrita— Scott  Guy 
jtf  omwHn?,  cix.  J± 

Dandle  .  .  partook  of  a  cop  of  tea  Trtth  Mrs.  Allan, 
Jurt  laced  *ttli  two  teaapoonfols  of  cogniac.— Ditto,  ch,  UL 

Lacedaemonian  Letter.    The  Greek 
(wrfa),  the  smallest  of   the   letters 
See  JOT. 

Lacedaemonians,  The.  An  old  nick- 
name of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry;  because  in  1777  their 
colonel  made  a  long  harangue,  under 
heavy  fire,  on  Spartan  discipline  and 
the  military  system  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Cp.  BED  FEATHEBS. 

Lachesis.  The  Fate  who  spins 
life's  thread,  working  into  the  woof 
the  events  destined  to  occur.  See 
FATE. 

Lackadaisical.  Affected,  pensive, 
sentimental,  artificially  tender.  The 
word  is  an  extension  of  the  old  lacka- 
daisy,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  an  ex- 
tended form  of  lackaday  1  or  alackaday  I 
an  exclamation  of  regret,  sorrow,  or 
grief, 

Laconic.  Pertaining  to  Laconia  or 
Sparta ;  hence  very  concise  and  pithy, 
for  the  Spartans  were  noted  for  their 
brrisque  and  sententious  speech.  When 
Philip  of  Macedon  wrote  to  the  Spar- 
tan magistrates,  "  If  I  enter  Laco'nia, 
1  wiU  level  Lacedsemon  to  the  ground," 
the  ephors  sent  back  the  single  word, 
"  H."  Csesar's  dispatch  Veni,  v^d^, 
vici  (q.v.}  and  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
apocryphal  "  Peccavi  "  (q.t>.)  are  well 
known  examples  of  laconisms ;  as  is' 
Punch's  "  Advice  to  those  about  to 
Marry— Don't ! " 

La'das.  Alexander's  messenger, 
noted  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  men- 
tioned by  Catullus,  Martial,  and 
others.  Lord  Bosebery's  horse  Ladaa 
won  the  Derby  in  1804. 

La'don.  The  name  of  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  apples  *q£  the 


Hesper'ides  (#.«.),  also  of  one  of  the 
dogs  of  Actseon. 

Ladrones.  The  island  of  thieves; 
so  called,  m  1519,  by  Magellan,  on 
account  of  the  thievish  habits  of  the 
aborigines. 

Lady.  Literally  "  the  bread-maker," 
as  lord  (q  v.)  is  "  the  bread-guarder." 
A.S.  hlcefdige,  from  hldf,  loaf,  and  a 
supposed  noun  dige,  a  kneader,  con- 
nected with  Gothic  deigan,  to  knead. 
The  original  meaning  was  simply  the 
female  head  of  the  family,  the  "  house- 
wife," a  use  which  is  still  seen  in  the 
phrase  (now  a  vulgarism)  "  your  good 
lady,"  for  "  your  wife." 

Ladybird,  Ladyfiy,  or  Ladycow.  The 
small  red  coleopterous  insect  of  the 
genus  Coccinella  with  black  spots, 
called  also  Bishop  Barnaby  (q.v.),  and, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  Oushcow  Lady. 

Lady  Bountiful.  The  benevolent 
lady  of  a  village.  The  character  is 
from  Farquhar's  Beaux*  Stratagem 
(1V07). , 

Lady  Chapel.  The  small  chapel  east 
of  the  altar,  or  behind  the  screen  of 
the  high  altar;  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Lady  Day.  March  25th,  to  com- 
memorate the  Annunciation  of  Our 
Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  used  to  be 
called  ">St.  Mary's  Day  in  Lent "  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  were  also, 
properly  speaking,  "  Lady  Days." 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Adam  was 
created  on  this  day. 

Lady~7cUler.  A  male  flirt  j  a  great 
favourite  with  the  ladies  or  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  their  conquest. 

Lady  Margaret  Professor.  The 
holder  of  the  Chair  of  Divinity, 
founded  in  1502,  at  Cambridge  by 
Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  mother 
of  Henry  VII,  who  also  founded 
Christ's  (1505)  and  St.  John's  Colleges 
(1508). 

The  Lady  of  England.  The  Em- 
press Maud,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I  of  England,  and  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  V  of  Germany.  The 
title  of  Dom'ina  Anglorum  was  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  the  Council  of 
Winchester,  April  7th,  1141.  (Bymer: 
F&dera,  i.) 

Charlotte  M.  Tucker  (d.  1893),  a 
writer  for  children,  used  the  signature 
"A.L.OJBU"  meaning  "A  Lady  of 
England." 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  In  the 
Arttorian  legends,  Vivien,  the  mis- 
tress of  Merlin.  She  lived  in  the 
midst  of  an  imaginary  lake  which 
apparently  prevented  access,  sur- 
rounded by  knights  and  damsels. 
See  LANCELOT. 


Laelaps 


Lake  School 


In  Scott's  poem  of  this  name  (1810) 
the  lady  is  Ellen  Douglas,  who  lived 
with  her  father  near  Loch  Katrine. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lamp  A  name 
given  by  wounded  soldiers  to  Florence 
Nightingale  (1820-1910)  because  in 
contemporary  prints  she  went  the 
rounds  of  the  hospital  wards  in  the 
Crimea  carrying  a  lighted  lamp.  See 
FILOMENA. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  A  Spanish 
order  of  knighthood,  instituted  in  1218 
by  James  I  of  Aragon,  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Christian  captives  amongst 
the  Moors.  Within  the  first  six  years, 
as  many  as  400  captives  were  rescued 
by  these  knights. 

Lady  of  pleasure,  or  of  easy  virtue. 
Slang  for  a  prostitute. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rock.  A  miracu* 
lous  image  of  the  Virgin  found  by  the 
wayside  between  Salamanca  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1409. 

The  Lady  ofShallott.   See  SHALLOTT. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snows.  A  fanciful 
name,  given  by  Kiphng  in  The  Five 
Nations  (1903)  to  Canada. 

Lady's  Mantle.    See  ALCHBMUXA. 

Lady's  Smock.  A  common  name 
for  the  Cuckoo-flower  or  garden  cress 
(Cardamine  pratensis) ;  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  convolvulus, 
Canterbury  bells,  and  other  flowers. 

When  dairies  pled  and  violets  bine 
And  lady-smocks  all  stiver-white 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadowa  with  delight, 

The  oockoo  then,  on  every  tree, 

Mocks  married  men .  lor  thug  sings  ht, 
Cttekoo; 

Unpleadng  to  a  "married  earl 

Shakttfeon    Love'*  JtaJour**  Lott,  v,  2, 

So-called  because  the  flowers  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble  linen  exposed  to 
whiten  on  the  grass. 

The  Ladies'  Mile.  Botten  Bow,  the 
part  of  Hyde  Park  most  frequented  by 
ladies  on  horseback. 

Ladies'  Plate.  Formerly,  a  horse- 
race in  which  the  riders  were  women. 

On  the  Monday  succeeding  St.  -Wilfred's  Sunday,  there 
were  for  many  yean  at  Eoper's  Common.  [»  race]  called 
the  Lady's  Plate,  of  £15  value,  lor  horse*,  eta,  ridden  by 
women.— Sportfna  Magazine,  voL  XL.  New  Series,  p.  287 

Naked  Lady.—Stes  NAKED. 

Lselaps,  In  classical  mythology,  the 
powerful  dog  given  by  Diana  to 
Procris,  who  gave  it  to  Ceph'alus  (q.v.). 
While  pursuing  a  wild  boar  it  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  stone.  The 
name,  which  was  originally  that  of  one 
of  Actaeon's  fifty  dogs,  means  "the 
hurricane.'* 

Lsestrygones.    See  LESTRIGONS. 

Lseta're  Sunday  (*.e.  Rejoice  Sun- 
day, Xcrf.)*  The  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  so  called  from  the  first  word  of 
the  Intcoit,  wfeich  is  froni,  Is.  Ixvi,  10: 


*'  Rejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  be 
glad  with  hw  all  ye  that  love  her."  It 
is  on  this  day  that  the  Pope  blesses 
the  Golden  Bose. 


Lag'ado.  In  Swift's 
Travels,  the  capital  of  Balnibarbi,  cele- 
brated for  its  grand  academy  of  pro- 
jectors, where  the  scholars  spend  their 
time  in  such  useful  projects  as  Tnn.friT*g 
pincushions  from  softened  rocks,  ex- 
tracting sunbeams  from  cucumbers, 
and  converting  ice  into  gunpowder. 

Lagan,  or  Llgan.  Goods  thrown 
overboard,  but  marked  by  a  buoy  in 
order  to  be  found  again.  An  Anglo-Fr. 
word,  probably  connected  with  Icel. 
lagmr,  a  sea-net. 

Laid.  The  term  used  in  the  paper 
trade  of  the  ribbed  appearance  in 
papers,  due  to  manufacture  on  a  mould 
or  by  a  dandy  on  which  the  wires  are 
laid  side  by  side  instead  of  being  wove 
transversely. 

Lais.  The  name  of  two  celebrated 
Greek  courtezans  ,  the  earlier  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  Corinth,  and 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponne'sian 
War.  The  beauty  of  Lais  &e  Second 
so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Thessa- 
loman  women  that  they  pricked  her 
to  death  with  their  bodkins.  She  was 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Phryne 
and  sat  to  Apelles  as  a  model.  Demos- 
thenes tells  us  that  Lais  sold  hex 
favours  for  10,000  (Attic)  drachma 
(about  £300),  and  adds  tanh  non  emc 
pcemtere.  (Horace:  1  JEtyjw.  xvii,  1. 
36.) 

Laissez  faire  (Fr.,  let  us  alone).  The 
principle  of  allowing  things  to  look 
after  themselves,  especially  the  policy 
of  non-interference  by  Government  in 
commercial  affairs.  The  phrase  comes 
from  the  motto  of  the  mid-1  8th  cen- 
tury "  Physiocratic  "  school  of  French 


economists,  Laissez  fairet  i 
passer  (let  us  alone,  let  us  have  free 
circulation  for  our  goods),  who.  wished 
to  have  all  customs  duties  abolished 
and  thus  anticipated  the  later  Free- 
traders. 

Lake  Dwellings.  Prehistoric  human 
dwellings  on  certain  lakes  in  Switzer- 
land, Ireland,  etc.,  built  on  piles  .at 
their  shallow  edges*  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  but  the  remaaas 
found  m  various  examples  show  f&at 
they  date  from  times  very  much 
earHer  than  his. 

Lake  Schaol/The.  The  name 
applied  in  derision  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  *a<l 
Southey,  who  resided  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict of  Cumberland  and  Weatnor- 
land,  and  sought  inspiration  in 
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simplicity  of  nature,  and  to  the  poets 
who  followed  them. 

Charles  Lamb,  Lloyd,  and  "  Chris- 
topher North  "  are  sometimes  placed 
among  the  "Lake  Poets"  or 
14  Lakers." 

LaTdn.  By'rlalcin.  An  oath,  mean- 
ing "  By  our  Ladykin,"  or  Little 
Lady,  where  little  does  not  refer  to 
size,  but  is  equivalent  to  dear. 

By'r  lakin,  a  parlous  [perilous!  1 ear  —  Shakttpeare 
Midsummer  NigU't  Dream,  111,  1 

Laks'ml  or  Lafcshml.  One  of  the 
consorts  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu,  and 
mother  of  Kama  (3.1;.}.  She  is  goddess 
of  beauty,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  and 
the  Eamayana  describes  her  as  spring- 
ing, like  Venus,  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea. 

LaUa  Rookh  (iulip  cheek)*  In  Tho- 
mas Moore's  poem  of  that  name  (1P17), 
the  supposed  daughter  of  Aurungzebe, 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  betrothed  to  ATiris, 
Sultan  of  Lesser  Buchar'ia.  On  her 
journey  from  Delhi  to  the  valley  of 
Cashmere,  she  is  entertained  by  the 
young  Persian  poet  Fer'amprz,  who 
relates  the  four  tales  of  the  romance, 
and  with  whom  she  falls  in  love. 

Lama.  The  Tibetan  word  llama  (b 
silent)  for  a  Buddhist  priest  or  monk. 
The  Grand  Lama  or  Dalai  Lama  (the 
Sacred  Lama)  was,  under  the  more  or 
less  nominal  suzerainty  of  China,  the 
ruler  of  Tibet,  but  he  fled  to  India  in 
1910  before  the  Chinese  troops,  was 
deposed,  and  Tibet  has  since  been  in 
an  unsettled  state  The  Teshu,  or 
Tasihi,  Lama  is  the  chief  lama  of  Mon- 
golia. The  religion  of  both  Mongolia 
and  Tibet  is  called  Lainaism  and  is  a 
corrupt  form  of  Buddhism.  The 
priests  are  housed  m  great  monas- 
teries known  as  lamassmes. 

Lamb.  In  Christian  art,  an  emblem 
of  the  Redeemer,  in  allusion  to  John  i, 
29,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
take&h  awav  the  sin  of  the  world  " 

It  is  also  the  attribute  of  St.  Agnes, 
St.  Genevieve,  St.  Catherine,  and  St. 
Begi'na.  John  the  Baptist  either 
cames  a  lamb  or  is  accompanied  by 
one,.  It  is  also  introduced  symbolic- 
ally to  represent  any  of  the  "  types  " 
of  Christ;  as  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
so  OB. 

"Ehe  word  is  used  ironically  to  denote 
a  rottgk  or  bully,  especially  m  the 
plural  for  a  gang  of  such.  In  Lime- 
house,  for  instance,  a  party  of  street 
terrorists  would  call  themselves  "  the 
Limehouse  Lambs." 

Lamb-ale.  The  "  ale,'*  or  merry- 
makmg  formerly  given  by  the  farmer 
when  his  lambing  was  over.  Cp. 
CHUFCH-ALE. 


Lamb's  wool.  A  beverage  consisting 
of  the  juice  of  apples  roasted  with 
spiced  ale. 

The  pulpe  of  the  roasted  apples,  In  number  foure  or  five 
mixed  In  a  wine  quart  of  falre  water,  laboured 
together  untill  It  come  to  be  as  apples,  and  ale.  which  -we 
call  lambes  wool  —Johnton'f  Gerard,  p  1460 


Vegetable,  Tartarian,  or  Scythian 
Lamb  The  woolly  rootstalk  of  a  poly- 
podiaceous  fern  (Dicksoma  baromets), 
found  in  the  Far  East,  and  supposed 
in  mediaeval  times  to  be  a  kind  of 
hybrid  animal  and  vegetable.  The 
down  is  used  in  India  for  stanching 
wounds. 

And  there  groweth  a  maner  of  Fruyt,  as  thoughe  It 
weren  Gowrdes  ,  and  whan  thei  ben  rype,  men  kutten 
hem  a  to,  and  men  fynden  with  inne  a  lytyUe  Beet,  in 
Flessche,  in  Bon  and  Blode,  as  though  it  were  a  lytylle 
Lomb,  withouten  Wolle.  And  men  eten  bothe  the  Fret 
and  the  Best  ,  and  that  is  a  gret  Marveylle.—  Trawfc  of 
Sir  John  MatutoilU,  Kt.  (Mid-I4th  cent  ), 

Lamb's  Conduit  Street  (London), 
Stow  says,  "  One  William  Lamb, 
citizen  and  clothworker,  born  at  Sut- 
ton  Valence,  Kent,  did  found  near 
unto  Oldbourne  a  faare  conduit  and 
standard  ,  from  this  conduit,  water 
clear  as  crystal  was  conveyed  m  pipes 
to  a  conduit  on  Snow  Hill  "  (March 
26th,  1577).  The  conduit  was  taken 
down  in  1746. 

Lambert's  Day,  St.  September 
17th.  St.  Lambert,  a  native  of  Maes- 
tncht,  lived  in  the  7th  century. 

Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  ans-rer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon,  St.  Lambert's  day 

Shaketpeare    Mehard  II.  i,  1 

Lame  Duck.    See  DUCK. 

Lame  King.  A  Grecian  oracle  had 
told  Sparta  to  '*  Beware  of  a  lame 
king."  Agesila'us  was  lame,  and 
during  his  reign  Sparta  lost  her 
supremacy. 

Lam'erock,  Sir.  In  Arthurian  ro- 
mance one  of  the  Knights  of  the, 
Bound  Table,  son  of  Sir  Pellmore,  and 
brother  of  Sir  Percival.  He  had  an 
amour  with  his  own  aunt,  the  wife  of 
King  Lot. 

Lamia,  A  female  phantom,  whose 
name  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  a  bugbear  to  children.  She 
was  a  Lib'yaa  queen  beloved  by  Jupi- 
ter, but  robbed  of  her  offspring  by  the 
jealous  Juno  ;  and  in  consequence  she 
vowed  vengeance  against  all  children, 
whom  she  delighted  to  entice  and 
devour. 

a  troop  of  nice  wantons,  fair  women,  that  like  to 
Lamia  had  faces  like  angels,  efes  like  stars,  brcste*Mw 
the  golden  front  in  the  Hesperldes,  but  from  the  mlddlo 
downwards  their  shapes  like  serpents.—  0ree»w 
for  an  Upttart  Owrtitr  (1593) 


Witches  in  the  Middle 
called  Law/iae,  and  Keats's  poem 
Lamia  (1820),  which  relates  how  a 
bnde  when  recognized  returned  to  her 
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original  serpent  form  represents  one 
of  the  many  superstitions  connected 
with  the  race.  Keats's  story  came 
(through  Burton)  from  Philostratus' 
De  Vita  Apollomi,  Bk.  iv.  In  Burton's 
rendering,  the  sage  Apollonius,  on  the 
wedding  night — 

found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia  .  .  .  When  she 
saw  herself  descried,  she  -wept,  and  desired  Apollonius  to 
be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she, 
plate,  house,  and  all  that  TOS  in  it,  vanished  In  an  instant , 
many  thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done 
In  the  midst  of  Greece.—: Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Pt.tti, 
sect,  ii,  memo  t,  subaect,  I. 

Lammas  Day.  August  1st ;  one  of 
the  regular  quarter  days  in  Scotland, 
and  in  England  the  day  on  which, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  first-fruits 
were  offered.  So  called  from  A.S. 
hlafmcesse,  the  loaf -mass. 

At  latter  Lammas.  A  humorous 
way  of  saying  "  Never." 

Lam'ourette's  Kiss.  A  term  used  in 
France  (bai&er  Lamouretie)  to  denote 
an  insincere  or  ephemeral  reconcilia- 
tion. On  July  7th,  1792,  the  Abb6 
Lamourette  induced  the  different 
factions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  lay  aside  their  differences,  but  the 
reconciliation  was  unsound  and  very 
short-lived. 

Lamp.  The  Lamp  of  Heaven.  The 
moon.  Milton  calls  the  stars  "  lamps." 

Whyshooldstthou      .  . 

In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  dose  up  the  stars, 

That  Nature  hung1  in  heaven,  and  filled  i*'-TMfl'r  lamps 


To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ? 

Comw,  200-204. 

The  Lamp  of  Phczbus.  The  sun. 
Phoebus  is  the  mythological  personi- 
fication of  the  sun. 

The  Lamp  ofjhe  Law.  Irnerius  the 
Italian  jurist  was  so  called.  He  was 
the  first  to  lecture  on  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian  after  their  discovery  at 
Amain"  in  1137. 

Sepulchral  lamps.  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  preserved  lamps  ill  some 
of  their  sepulchres  for  centuries,  and 
many  legends  are  told  of  their  never- 
dying  combustion.  In  the  papacy 
of  Paul  III  (1534-40)  one  was  found 
in  the  tomb  of  Tullia  (Cicero's 
daughter),  which  had  been  shut  up  for 
1,550  years,  and  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  a  lamp  was  found 
which  is  said  to  have  been  burning 
1,200  years.  Two  are  preserved  in 
Leyden  museum. 

It  smells  of  the  lamp.  Said  of  a 
literary  composition  that  bears  mani- 
fest signs  of  midnight  study;  one 
that  is  over-laboured.  In  Lat.  olet 
lucernam.  Plautus  (Pcemdus,  I,  ii. 
119)  has  JSt  oleum  et  operam  perdidi,  I 
have  lost  both  my  time  and  my 
trouble,  (Btealiy*  my  oil  aud  my 
labour).  , 


Lampad'lon.  The  received  name  of 
a  lively,  petulant  courtesan,  in  the 
later  Greek  comedy. 

Lampoon.  A  sarcastic  or  scurrilous 
personal  satire,  so  called  from  Fr. 
lampons,  let  us  drink,  which  formed 
part  of  the  refrain  of  a  17th  century 
French  drinking  song.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says — 

These  personal  and  scandalous  libels*  carried  to  excess 
in.  the  reign  of  Charles  H,  acquired  the  name  of  lampoons 
from  the  burden  song  to  them :  "  Lampone,  lampone. 
caxnerada  lampone  "—Guzzler,  guzzler,  my  fellow  guzzler. 

Lampos  and  Pia'eton.  The  two 
steeds  of  Auro'ra.  One  of  Action's 
dogs  was  also  called  Lampos. 

Lampreel.  The  name  given  to  the 
Cony,  or  Babbit,  in  Caxton's  version 
of  Reynard  the  Fox.  Also  called  Laprel 
(Fr.  lapm,  a  rabbit). 

Lancasterlan.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Joseph  Lancaster  (1778-1838),  an 
educational  reformer  who  introduced 
the  monitorial  system  into  schools. 

Lancastrian.  An  adherent  of  the 
Lancastrian  line  of  kings,  or  one  of 
these  kings  (Henry  IV,  V,  VI),  who 
were  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster  (d.  1399),  third  son 
of  Edward  III>  as  opposed  to  the 
Yorkists,  who  sprang  from  Bdmirad, 
Duke  of  York,  Edward  Ill's  fourth 
son.  The  Lancastrian  badge  was  the 
red  rose  and  the  Yorkist  the  white. 

Lance.  An  attribute  in  Christian 
art  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Thomas, 
the  apostles ;  also  of  St.  Longi'nus, 
St.  George,  St.  Adalbert,  St.  Barbara, 
St.  Michael,  and  several  others. 

Astolpho  had  a  lance  of  gold  that 
with  enchanted  force  dismounted 
everyone  it  touched.  (Orlando  Furioso, 
Bk.  ix.) 

A  free  lance.  One  who  acts  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  not  from  party 
motives ;  a  journalist  who  is  not 
definitely  attached  to,  or  on  the 
salaried  staff  of,  any  one  paper. 

The  reference  is  to  the  Free  Com- 
panies of  the  Middle  Ages,  called  in 
Italy  condottieri,  and  in  France  com- 
pagnies  grandes,  which  were  free  and 
willing  to  sell  themselves  to  any 
master  and  any  cause,  good  or  bad. 

Lance-corporal.  A  private  soldier 
acting  as  a  corporal,  usually  as  a  first 
step  to  being  promoted  to  that  rank. 
Similarly,  a  lance-sergeant  is  a  corporal 
who  performs  the  duties  of  a  sergeant 
on  probation. 

Lance-Jcmght.  An  old  term  for  a 
foot-soldier ;  a  corruption  of  lansquenet 
or  lancequenet,  a  German  foot-soldier. 

Lancelot  du  Lac.    One  of  the  earliest 
romances  of  the  Bound  Table  (1494). 
Sir  Lancelot  was  the  son  of  Kijag; 
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Ban  of  Brittany,  but  was  stolen  in  in- 
fancy by  Vivienne,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  (q-v.) ;  she  plunged  with  the  babe 
into  the  lake  (whence  the  cognomen  of 
du  Lac],  and  when  her  protege"  was 
grown  into  man's  estate,  presented  him 
So  King  Arthur.  Sir  Lancelot  went  in 
search  of  the  Grail  (gyy.)»  and  twice 
caught  sight  of  it.  Tnough  always  re- 
presented in  the  Arthurian  romances 
as  the  model  of  chivalry,  bravery,  and 
fidelity,  Sir  Lancelot  was  the  adulter- 
ous lover  of  Guinevere,  wife  of  King 
Arthur,  his  friend,  and  it  was  through 
this  love  that  the  war,  which  resulted 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Bound  Table 
and  the  death  of  Arthur,  took  place. 

Elaine  (g.v.),  "  the  lily  maid  of 
Astolat,"  fell  m  love  with  Lancelot  ; 
the  love  was  not  returned,  and  she 
died.  By  another  Elaine,  daughter  of 
King  Pelles,  he  (through  a  stratagem) 
unwittingly  became  the  father  of  Sir 
Galahad.  At  the  close  of  his  life  the 
repentant  knight  became  a  hermit,  and 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

In  the  Scottish  metrical  romance, 
which  was  founded  on  the  French 
roman  about  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, Galiot,  a  neighbouring  Mng,  in- 
vades Arthur's  territory,  and  captures 
the  castle  of  Lady  Melyhalt  among 
others.  Sir  Lancelot  goes  to  chastise 
Galiot,  sees  Queen  Guinevere  and  falls 
in  love  with  her.  Sir  Gawayne  is 
wounded  in  the  war,  and  the  romance 
ends  when  Sir  Lancelot  is  taken  pris- 
oner. 

Lancers.  The  dance  so  called,  an 
amplified,  kind  of  quadrille,  was  intro- 
duced by  Laborde  from  Paris  in  1830. 
It  is  in  imitation  of  military  evolutions 
in  which  men  used  lances. 

Land.  The  Land  of  Beulah  (Is. 
fcdi,  4).  In  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  it  is 
t&at  land  of  heavenly  joy  where  the 
pilgrims  tarry  till  they  are  summoned 
to  enter  the  Celestial  City ;  the  Para- 
dise before  the  resurrection. 

TTte  Land  of  Cakes.    See  CAKE. 

The  Lan  d  of  Nod.  To  go  to  the  land 
of  Nod  is  to  go  to  bed.  There  are  many 
similar  puns,  and  more  in  French  than 
in  Bnglish.  Of  course,  the  ref erence  is 
to  Gen.  iv,  16,  *  Cain  went  .  .  .  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,"  which  seems 
to  mean  "  the  land  of  wandering " 
rather  than  any  definite  locality. 

The  Land  o'  the  Leal.  The  land  of 
the  faithful  or  blessed  ;  a  Scotticism 
for  a  hypothetical  land  of  happiness, 
loyalty,  and  virtue,  hence  heaven,  as 
in  Lady  Nairn's  song — 

rm  wesrin*  awa' 
To  the  land  e' th«  leaL 

Gladstone,  m  one  of  his  Midlothian 
campaigns,  once  amused  the  natives 


by  using  the  phrase  as  a  compliment- 
ary synonym  for  Scotland  itself. 

The  Land  of  Promise,  or  ihe  Promised 
Land.  Canaan,  which  God  promised 
to  give  to  Abraham  for  his  obedience. 
See  Ex.  xii,  25,  Deut.  ix,  28,  etc. 

The  Land  of  Steady  Habits.  A  name 
given  to  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
which  was  the  original  stronghold  of 
Presbyterianism  in  America  and  the 
home  of  the  notorious  Blue  Laws 
(q.v.). 

See  how  the  land  Iws.  See  what  we 
have  to  do  ;  see  in  what  state  the  land 
is  that  we  have  to  travel  over.  Joshua 
sent  spies  (li,  1)  "to  view  the  land  " 
before  he  attempted  to  pass  the  Jor- 
dan. 

Pat  your  blankets  down,  there,  boys,  and  torn  in. 
You'll  aee  how  the  land  lies  In  the  morning  —SaXdnuood 
Robbery  Vnder  Arms,  ch.  3d. 

Land-damn.  A  term  of  uncertain 
meaning  and  origin  used  (possibly  in- 
advertently) by  Shakespeare  and,  ap- 
parently, by  no  one  else-^-though  it 
has  been  stated,  on  insufficient  author- 
ity, to  be  in  dialectal  use  to-day. 

Yon  are  abns'd,  and  by  some  putter-on 

TtAt  will  be  damn'd  lor-t ,  would  I  knew  the  villain, 

I  would  land-damn  Mm.  Winter's  TaU,  ii,  1. 

Land-hunger  A  craving  for  the 
ownership  of  land ;  also  the  state  in 
which  the  progress  of  a  community  is 
retarded  because  it  has  not  sufficient 
land  with  which  to  support  itself. 

Land  League.  An  association  of 
Irish  extremists  formed  in  Ireland  in 
1879  to  agitate  for  the  reduction,  or 
annihilation,  of  rent,  introduction  of 
peasant  proprietorship,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question  generally. 

Land-loupers,  vagr&nts  Louper 
is  from,  the  Dutch  looper,  to  run. 
Persons  who  fly  the  country  for  crime 
or  debt.  Louper,  loper,  loafer,  and 
luffer  are  varieties  of  the  German 
laufer,  a  vagrant,  a  runner. 

Land-lubber.  An  awkward  or  in- 
expert sailor  on  board  ship. 

Land-slide.  Used  metaphorically  of 
a  crushing  defeat  at  the  polls,  or  of  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  votes  ;  as  at 
the  General  Election  of  1906,  when  a 
Unionist  majority  of  68  in  the  House 
of  Commons  gave  place  to  a  Liberal 
majority  of  273,  or,  including  the 
Nationalists,  of  356. 

Landau'.  A  four-wheeled  carriage, 
the  top  of  which  may  be  thrown  back ; 
first  made  at  Landau,  in  Bavaria,  in 
the  iSth  century. 

Landey'da.  The  ancient  standard 
of  Denmark,  which  bore  Odin's  raven 
as  an  emblem.  See  under  EAVJEN. 

Landscape.  A  country  scene,  or  a 
picture  representing  this.  The  word 
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comes  from  J)utch  scape  being  con- 
nected with  our  shape,  and  the  A.8. 
scap-an,  to  shape,  to  give  a  form  to. 
The  old  word  in  English  was  I  andskip. 
Father  of  landscape  gardening. 
Andr6  Lendtre  (1613-1700). 

Lane.  'Tis  a  long  lane  that  Jiaa.  no 
fairmng,  Every  calamity  has  an  end- 
ing. The  darkest  day,  stop  till  to- 
morrow, will  have  passed  away. 

Hope  peeps  from  a  cloud  on  our  squad, 
Whose  beams  have  been  long  in  deep  mourning . 
'TIs  a  lane,  let  me  tell  you,  my  lad, 
Very  long  that  has  never  a  turning 
Peter  Pindar    Qnat  Cry  and  Ltttl*  Wool,  eplst,  1. 

Lang  Syne  (Scotch,  long  since).  In 
the  olden  time,  m  days  gone  by. 

There  was  muckle  fighting  about  the  place  lang-syne. 
-Scott  Guy  M ajuwrfev,  ch.  xL 

The  song  called  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
usually  attributed  to  Robert  Burns, 
is  really  a  new  version  by  him  of  a 
very  much  older  song:  m  Watson's 
Collection  (1711)  it  is  attributed  to 
Francis  Sempill  (d.  1682),  but  it  is 
probably  even  earlier.  Burns  says  in 
a  letter  to  Thomson,  "  It  is  the  old 
song  of  the  olden  times,  which  has 
never  been  in  print.  ...  I  took  it 
down  from  an  old  man's  singing,'*  and 
in  another  letter,  "  Light  be  the  turf 
on  the  heaven-inspired  poet  who  com- 
posed this  glorious  fragment.'* 

Langbourn  Ward.  One  of  the  wards 
In  the  City  of  London,  originally  (12th 
cent )  called  the  "  Ward  of  Lange- 
borde,"  and  later  the  "  Lombard 
Street  Ward."  It  took  its  name  from 
Lombard  Street,  which  intersects  it; 
the  -bourn  being  a  13th  century  cor- 
ruption and  leading  Stow  into  the 
mistake  that  there  was  originally  a 
stream  named  the  Lang  Bourne'  run- 
ning down  Fenchurch  Street  and 
Lombard  Street  to  the  Thames. 

Langstaff,  Launcelot.  The  pseu- 
donym under  which  Salmagundi  wi»s 
published  (1807),  the  authors  being 
Washington  Irving,  William  Irving 
and  J.  K.  Pauiding. 

Language.  Slang  for  swear-words, 
i.e.  "  bad  language."  Not  so  much  oj 
your  language,  there  I  means  "  Don't 
swear  such  a  lot." 

Language  ivas  gvcen  to  men  to  con- 
ceal their  thought*.  See  SPEECH. 

The  three  primitive  languages.  The 
Persians  say  that  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  are  three  primitive  languages 
legend  has  it  that  the  serpent  that 
seduced  Eve  spoke  Arabic,  the  most 
sruasive  language  m  the  world ;  that 
Adam  and  Eve  spoke  Persian,  the 
most  poetic  of  all  languages;  and 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  spoke  Turkish, . 
the  most  menacing. 


Langue  d'oc :  langue  d'oH.  The 
former  is  the  old  Provencal  language, 
spoken  on  the  south  of  the  Eiver 
Loire:  the  latter,  Northern  French, 
spoken  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  the 
north  of  that  river,  the  original  of 
modern  French.  So  called  because 
our  "  yes  "  was  in  Provencal  oc  and 
in  the  northern  speech  oU  (otn). 

Lansquenet.    See  LANCE-KNIGHT. 
Lantedo.    See  ADEIANTADO. 

Lantern.  In  Christian  art,  the  attri- 
bute of  St.  Gudule  and  St  Hugh 

A  la  lanterneJ  Hang  him  to  the 
Tamp-post !  a  cry  and  custom  intro- 
duced into  Paris  during  the  French 
revolution. 

Lantern  jaws.  Cheeks  so  thin  and 
hollow  that  one  may  almost  see  day- 
light through  them,  as  light  shows 
through  the  horn  of  a  lantern. 

A.  husband  poor,  care-bitten,  sorrow-sank. 
Little,  long-nosed,  bash-bearded,  lantern-jawed, 
Forty-six  years  old. 

Browning .  Einy  omZtto  -BooJfc,  iv,  717. 

The  feast  of  lanterns.  A  popular 
Chinese  festival,  celebrated  at  the 
first  full  moon  of  each  year.  Tradition 
says  that  the  daughter  of  a  famous 
mandarin  one  evening  fell  into  a  lake. 
The  father  and  his  neighbours  went 
with  lanterns  to  look  for  her,  and  hap- 
pily she  was  rescued.  In  commemo- 
ration thereof  a  festival  was  ordained, 
and  it  grew  m  time  to  be  the  cele- 
brated "  feast  of  lanterns." 

Lantern  Land.  The  land  of  literary 
charlatans,  pedantic  graduates  m  arts, 
doctors,  professors,  prelates,  and  so 
on  ridiculed  as  "  Lanterns "  by 
Rabelais  (with  a  side  allusion  to  the 
divines  assembled  in  conference  at  the 
Council  of  Trent)  in  his  Pantagruel, 
v,  33,  Cp.  Cnr  OP  LANTERNS. 

Laocoon.  A  son  of  Priam  and  priest 
of  Apollo  of  Troy,  famous  for  the 
tragic  fate  of  himself  and  his  two  sons, 
who  were  crushed  to  death  by  ser- 
pents while  he  was  sacrificing  to 
roseidon,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
offended  Apollo.  The  group  repre- 
senting these  three  m  their  death 
agony,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  dis- 
covered in  1506,  on  the  Bsquiline  Hill 
(Borne).  It  is  a  single  block  of  marble, 
and  is  attributed  to  Agesandrus, 
Athenodorus,  and  Polydorus  of  the 
School  of  Rhodes  in  the  2nd  century 
B.c.  It  has  been  restored. 

Leasing  called  his  treatise  on  the 
limits  of  poetry  and  the  plastic  arts 
(1766)  Laocoon  because  he  uses  the 
famous  group  as  the  peg  on  which  to 
hang  his  dissertation. 

Since  I  have,  aa  it  were,  set  cmtfrom  the  Laocoon,  *nd 
several  times  return  to  It,  I  have  wished  to  give  It  lebtrt 
also  in  the  title.— Prejatt* 
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LaodamTa.  The  wife  of  Protesila'us, 
who  was  slain  before  Troy.  She  beg- 
ged to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  her 
dead  husband  for  only  three  hours, 
and  her  request  was  granted  ;  when 
the  respite  was  over,  she  voluntarily 
accompanied  the  dead  hero  to  the 
shades.  Wordsworth  has  a  poem  on 
the  subject  (1S15). 

Laodice'an.  One  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, caring  little  or  nothing  about 
the  matter,  like  the  Christians  of  that 
church,  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  (ch.  iii,  14-18). 

Laplthae  A  people  of  Thessaly, 
noted  in  Greek  legend  for  their  defeat 
of  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage-feast  of 
Hippodamia,whenthelatterwere  driven 
out  of  Pelion.  The  contest  was  repre- 
sented on  the  Parthenon,  the  Theseum 
at  Athens,  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Basso,  and  on  numberless  vases. 

Laprel.    See  LAMPREEL. 

Lapsus  Linguae.  (Lot.)  A  slip  of 
the  tongue,  a  mistake  in  uttering  a 
word,  an  imprudent  word  inadver- 
tently spoken. 

We  hare  abo  adopted  the  Latin  phrases  lapnu  calami 
(»  sup  of  the  pen),  and  lapmu  memories  (a  dip  of  the 
memory) 

Laputa.  The  flying  island  inhabited 
by  scientific  quacks,  and  visited  by 
Gulliver  in  his  "travels"  (Swift). 
These  dreamy  philosophers  were  so 
absorbed  in  their  speculations  that 
they  employed  attendants  called 
"  flappers,"  to  flap  them  on  the  mouth 
and  ears  with  a  blown,  bladder  when 
their  attention  was  to  be  called  off 
from  "  high  things  "  to  vulgar  mun- 
dane matters. 

pi*a.K«tng  in  &  manner  the  dreams  of  Laputa,  and  en- 
dewouxing  to  extract  msibeams  from  cucumbers.-— 
ZtoQufooy. 

Lapwing.  Shakespeare  refers  to  two 
peculiarities  of  this  bird  .  (1)  to  allure 
persons  from  its  nest,  it  flies  away  and 
cri^s  loudest  when  farthest  from  its 
nest;  and  (2)  the  young  birds  run 
from  their  shells  with  part  thereof  still 
sticking  to  their  heads. 

Bfcr  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  iv,  2. 
Tbfa  lapwing  tons  away  with  the  shell  on,  his  head.— 


The  first  peculiarity,  referred  to  m 
Bay's  Proverbs,  as  well  as  by  other 
dramatists  and  also  by  Shakespeare 
himself  in  other  passages,  made  the 
lapwing  a  symbol  of  insincerity  ;  and 
the  second  that  of  a  forward  person, 
one  who  is  scarcely  hatched. 

&ov..  IflHve, 

JTl  charge  the  French  foe  In  the  vety  front 
Of  aQ  my  troops,  the  foremost  man. 

Fra*.d*Mtd.    What!    What! 

etw     Jad  wffl  not  hid  my  soldier*  *£,  and  ioBow, 
Bet  bid  them  follow  me. 

Brock,  :  Forward  lapwing  I 
Htffl«  with  the  shell  on-ahead. 

•  $ti*  White  DetU,  H,  i 


Laquedem,  Isaac.  The  name  given 
in  Flanders,  in  the  14th  century,  to  the 
Wandering  Jew  (q.v.). 

Lar.    See  LARES. 
Larboard.    See  STABBOARD. 

Larder.  A  place  for  keeping  bacon 
(Lat.  laridum),  from  O.Fr  lardier  or 
lardovr,  a  storeroom  for  bacon.  This 
shows  that  swine  were  the  chief 
animals  salted  and  preserved  in  olden 
tunes. 

The  Douglas  Larder.  The  English 
garrison  and  all  its  provisions  in 
Douglas  Castle,  Lanark,  seized  by 
"  the  Good  "  Lord  James  Douglas,  in 
1307. 

He  caused  all  the  barrels  containing  flour,  meat,  wheat, 
and  malt  to  be  knocked  in  pieced,  and  their  contents 
mixed  on  the  floor ,  then  he  stayed  the  great  hogsheads 
of  wine  and  ale,  and  mixed  the  liquor  with  the  stores ,  and 
last  of  all,  he  kQled  the  prisoners,  and  flung  the  dead 
bodies  among  this  disgusting  heap,  which  his  men  called, 
in  derision  of  the  English,  "  The  Douglas  Larder  " — 
Scott  TdUt  of  a  Grandfather,  ix. 

Robin  Hood's  Larder.    See  OAKS. 

Wallace's  Larder  is  very  similar  to 
Douglas's.  It  consisted  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  garrison  of  Ardrossan,  in 
Ayrshire,  cast  into  the  dungeon  keep 
The  castle  was  surprised  by  Wallace 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Lares  and  Penates.  Used  as  a  col- 
lective expression  for  home,  and  for 
those  personal  belongings  that  make 
home  homely  and  individual  to  one. 
In  ancient  Borne  the  lares  (sing  lar) 
were  the  household  gods,  usually 
deified  ancestors  or  lieroes ;  the 
penates  were  also  guardian  deities  of 
the  household  (and  the  State),  but 
were  more  in  the  nature  of  personifica- 
tions of  the  natural  powers,  their  duty 
being  to  bring  wealth  and  plenty 
rather  than  to  protect  and  ward  off 
danger.  The  Lar  familwns  was  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  house, 
which  never  left  it,  but  accompanied 
his  descendants  in  all  their  changes. 

Large.  A  vulgarism  for  excess,  as 
That9 s  all  very  fine  and  large,  that's  a 
trifle  steep,  coming  it  a  bit  thick," 
etc. ;  To  talk  large,  to  brag,  "  swank  " 
in  conversation,  talk  big  ;  a  large  order, 
an  exaggerated  claim  or  statement,  a 
difficult  undertaking. 

To  sail  large.  A  nautical  phrase  for 
to  sail  with  the  wind  not  straight 
astern,  but  "  abaft  the  beam." 

Set  at  large.  At  liberty.  It  is  a 
French  phrase ;  prendre  le  large  is  to 
stand  out  at  sea,  or  occupy  the  main 
ocean,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move. 
Similarly,  to  be  set  at  large  is  to  be 
placed  free  in  the  wide  world. 

Lark.  A  spree  or  frolic.  The  word 
is  a  modern  adaptation  (about  1800) 
of  the  dialectal  lake,  sport,  from  M.H. 
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Zcwfe,  play,  and  A.S  lac,  contest.   Sky- 
lark, as  m  skylarking  about,  etc.,  is  a 
still  more  modern  extension.     Hood 
plays  on  the  two  words — for  the  name 
of  the  bird,  the  old  laverock,  AS. 
laferce,  is  in  np  way  connected  with 
this- — in  his  well-known  lines : 
So,  Pallas,  take  thine  owl  away 
And  let  us  have  a  lark  Instead ! 

When  the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch 
larks  See  SKY. 

Larrikin.  An  Australian  term  for  a 
street  rough.  It  arose  about  1870,  and 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  Larry 
(short  for  Lawrence),  just  as  hoohgan 
(q.v.}  is  from  a  personal  name. 

Larvse.  A  name  among  the  ancient 
Romans  for  malignant  spirits  and 
ghosts  The  larva  or  ghost  of  Caligula 
was  often  seen  (according  to  Suetonius) 
in  his  palace. 

[Fear]  sometimes  representeth  strange  apparition*,  as 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  ghosts,  risen  oat  of  their 
graves,  and  In  their  winding-sheets  and  to  others  it 
sometimes  sheweth  Lams,  Hobgoblins,  Bobttn-good- 
feUowea,  and  each  other  Bag-beares  and  Chimeraes. — 
Flora's  Xontafoie,  I,  xvti. 

Lascar.  An  East  Indian  sailor  em- 
ployed on  European  vessels.  The  na- 
tives of  the  East  Indies  call  camp- 
followers  lascars.  (Hindu  tosh-kar,  a 
soldier.) 

Last  Man,  The.  Charles  I  was 
so  called  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
meaning  that  he  would  be  the  last 
Trmg  of  Great  Britain.  His  son, 
Charles  II,  was  called  The  Son  of  the 
Last  Man. 

Last  of  the  Barons,  The.  Another 
name  given  to  Warwick,  the  King- 
maker (g[.v.). 

Last  of  the  Fathers,  The.  St.  Ber- 
nard (1091-1153),  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 

Last  of  the  Goths,  The.  Roderick, 
who  was  the  last  of  the  kings  of  the 


Visigoths  in  Spam,  and  died  on  711. 
Southey  has  a  tale  in  blank  verse  on 
him. 

Last  of  the  Greeks,  The.  The  general, 
Philopcamen  of  Arcadia  (B.C.  253-183). 

Last  of  the  Knights,  The.  The  Em- 
peror Maximilian  I  (1459-1519). 

Last  ot  the  Romans.  A  title,  or 
sobriquet,  given  to  a  number  of 
historical  characters,  among  whom 


Marcus  Junius  Brutus  (B.C.  85-42), 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar. 

Cams  Gassras  Lcmgi'nus  (d.  B.C.  42), 
so  called  by  Brutus. 

Sttlicbo,  the  Roman  general  under 
Theodosius. 

Aetius,  the  general  who  defended  the 
Gauls  against  the  Franks  and  other 
barbarians,  and  defeated  Attola  near 


Chalons  m  451.  So  called  by  Proco'- 
pius 

Francois  Joseph  Terasse  Deabillons 
(1711-89),  a  French  Jesuit;  so  called 
from  the  elegance  and  punty  of  his 
Latin. 

Pope  called  Congreve  Ulhwus  Ro- 
manorum,  and  the  same  title  was  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  Johnson,  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  and  C.  J.  Pox. 

Last  of  the  Saxons,  The.  Sing 
Harold  (1022-66),  who  was  defeated 
and  slam  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

Last  of  the  Tribunes,  The.  Cola  di 
Bienzi  (1314-54),  who  led  the  Boman 
people  against  the  barons. 

Last  of  tbe  Troubadours,  The. 
Jacques  Jasmin,  of  Qascony  (1798- 
1864). 

Last  Words.    See  DYING  SAYINGS. 

Lat'eran.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Latera'm,  which  was  appropriated  by 
Nero  and  later  given  by  the  Emperor 
Constantme  to  the  popes.  Fable  de- 
rives the  name  from  lateo,  to  hide,  and 
rand,  a  frog,  and  accounts  for  it  by 
saying  that  Nero  once  vomited  a  frog 
covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  own  progeny,  and  had  it 
hidden  in  a  vault.  The  palace  built  on 
its  site  was  called  the  *'  Lateran,"  or 
the  palace  of  the  hidden  frog. 

Lateran  Council.  One  of  the  five 
oecumenical  councils  held  m  the  Lat- 
eran Church  at  Borne  They  are  (1) 
1123  ;  held  under  Calixtus  II ;  it  con- 
firmed the  Concordat  of  Worms ;  (2) 
1139,  when  Innocent  II  condemned 
Anacletus  II  and  Arnold  of  Brescia ; 

(3)  1179,  under  Alexander  III ;  it  was 
concerned  with  the  election  of  popes ; 

(4)  1215,    when   Innocent   III    con- 
demned the  Albigenses  ;  and  (5)  1512- 
17,  under  Julius  II  and  Leo  X,  when 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  were 
abrogated. 

The  locality  in  Rome  so  called  contains  the  T^fa**-*} 
palace  the  Piazza,  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Latenn. 
The  Basilica  is  the  Pope's  cathedral  church.  The  palace 
(once  a  residence  of  the  popes)  is  now  a  museum. 

St.  John  Lateran  is  called  the 
Mother  and  Head  of  aU  CTvurches.  It 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  palace, 
which  escheated  to  the  Crown  through 
treason,  and  was  given  to  the  Gtaareh 
by  the  Emperor  Constantino  JVona 
the  balcony  of  this  church  the  Pope 
blesses  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

Lathe.  AIL  old  division  of  a  county, 
containing  a  number  of  hundreds 
The  term  is  now  confined  to  Kent, 
which  is  divided  into  five  lathes.  In 
Sussex  similar  county  divisions  are 
called  rapes. 

Spenser,  in  his  Descriptfon  of  Irelmd 
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(1596),  uses  lathe  or  lath  for  the  divi- 
sion of  a  hundred: — 

If  all  tfcat  tythlng  felled,  then  all  that  lath  wag  charged 
for  that  iythtag  ,  and  if  the  lath  foiled,  then  all  that 
hundred  was  demanded  for  them  [i.e  turbulent  fellows], 
and  If  the  hundred,  then  the  shire. 

Latin.  The  language  spoken  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  La'tium,  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
Alba  Longa  was  head  of  the  Latin 
League,  and,  as  Borne  was  a  colony  of 
Alba  Longa,  it  is  plain  to  see  how  the 
Roman  tongue  was  Latin. 

The  tale  is  that  the  name  LaOum  is  from  Zoteo,  to  lie 
hid,  and  was  so  called  because  Saturn  lay  hid  there,  when 
he  was  driven  out  of  heaven  by  the  gods. 

According  to  Boraan  tradition  the  Lattnl  were  the 
aborigines,  and  Romulus  and  Remus  were  descended 
from  Lavinia,  daughter  of  their  king*  Latlnus  (?  v ) 

The  earliest  specimen  of  the  Latin 
language  known  is  an  inscription  of  the 
5th  century  B.C.,  or  even  earlier,  found 
in  the  Forum  in  1899  on  a  pyramidal 
stone.  This,  unfortunately,  was 
broken  and  the  upper  half  missing ; 
as  the  lines  were  written  alternately 
from  the  bottom  upwards  and  the  top 
downwards,  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
scription cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  fragment  of  a  hymn  of  the  Arval  Brethren* 
formerly  thought  to  be  very  ancient,  dates  only  from 
the  early  part  of  the  3rd  cent  A  D  The  ftymn  itself,  of 
which  this  is  a  corrupt  form,  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
but  the  tablet  is  comparatively  modern.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1778  in  the  grove  of  the  D«a  ZMa,  five  miles 
from  Rome  on  frh*  Via  Campana. 

Classical  Latin.  The  Latin  of  the 
best  authors  of  the  Golden  or  Augustan 
Age  (about  B.C.  75  to  145  A.D.),  as 
Lavy,  Tacitus,  and  Cicero  (prose), 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  (poets). 

Dog  Latin.    See  DOG-LATIN. 

Late  Latin.  The  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  Augustan  Age,  to  about  600 
A.D.  ;  it  includes  the  Church  Fathers. 

Low  Latin.  Mediaeval  Latin,  mainly 
early  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  so 
on. 

Middle,  or  Mediceval,  Latin.  Latin 
from  the  6th  to  the  16th  century  A.D., 
both  inclusive.  In  this  Latin,  preposi- 
tions frequently  supply  the  cases  of 
nouns. 

Thieves'  Latin.  Cant  or  jargon  em- 
ployed as  a  secret  language  by  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 

The  Latin  Church.  The  Western 
Church,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 

The  Lafon  cross.  Formed  thus:  t. 
The  Greek  cross  has  four  equal  arms, 
thus:  +. 

The  Lafan  races.  The  peoples  the 
basis  of  whose  language  is  Latin  ;  i.e. 
the  Italians,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French. 

Lati'nus.  Legendary  king  of  the 
Latim,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Latium.  See  LATIN.  According  to 
Virgil,  he  opposed  ^Bn€as  on  his  first 


landing,  but  subsequently  formed  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter,  Lavm'ia,  in  marriage.  Tur- 
nus,  King  of  the  Ru'teili,  declared  that 
Lavinia  had  been  betrothed  to  him ; 
the  issue  was  decided  by  single  combat, 
and  J2ne'as  being  victor,  obtained 
Lavinia  for  his  wife  and  became  by  her 
the  ancestor  of  Romulus,  the  mythical 
founder  of  Rome. 

The  name  Latinus  is  given  to  one 
of  the  Italian  heroes  in  Tasso's  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered;  he  and  his  five  sons 
were  all  slain  in  battle  by  the  Soldau 
Solyman  in  a  single  hour. 

Latitudina'rians.  A  Church  of  Eng- 
land party  in  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
opposed  both  to  the  High  Church 
party  and  to  the  Puritans.  The  term 
is  now  applied  to  those  persons  who 
attach  little  importance  to  dogma  and 
what  are  called  orthodox  doctrines. 

Latium.    See  LATIN. 

Lato'na.  The  Roman  name  of  the 
Greek  Leto,  mother  by  Jupiter  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Milton,  in  one  of 
his  sonnets,  refers  to  the  legend  that 
when  she  knelt  by  a  fountain  in  Delos 
with  her  infants  in  arms  to  quench  her 
thirst,  some  Lycian  clowns  insulted 
her  and  were  turned  into  frogs. 

As  when  those  hinds  that  were  transformed  to  frogs 

Railed  at  Latona's  twin-born  progeny, 

Which  after  held  the  sun,  and  moon  in  fee. 

Latri'a  and  DulTa.  Greek  words 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  the 
former  to  express  that  supreme  rever- 
ence and  adoration  which  is  offered  to 
God  alone ;  and  the  latter,  that 
secondary  reverence  and  adoration 
which  is  offered  to  saints.  Latna  is 
from  the  Greek  suffix  -latreiat  wor- 
ship, as  in  our  idolatry ;  duha  is  the 
reverence  of  a  doulos  or  slave. 

Latter-day  Saints.  See  MORMON- 
ISM. 

Lattice.    See  RED  LATTICE. 

Laugh.  He  laughs  best  that  laughs 
last.  A  game's  not  finished  till  it's  won 
— so  don't  start  crowing  too  early! 
In  Ray's  Collection  (1742)  is  "  Better 
the  last  smile  than  the  first  laughter/' 
and  the  French  have  the  proverb  II  rat 
bien  gui  nt  le  dernier. 

It's  no  laughing  matter.  It's  really 
serious  ;  it's  no  subject  for  merriment. 

Laugh  and  grow  fat.  ATI  old  saw, 
expressive  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  a 
cheerful  mind.  One  oi  the  works  of 
Taylor,  the  "Water  Poet,  has  the  title 
Laugh  and  be  Fat  (about  1625),  and  in 
Trapp's  Commentaries  (16J7),  on  2 
Thess.  lii,  11,  he  says,  "  Whose  whole 
life  is  to  eat  and  drink  ,  .  .  and  laugh 
themselves  fat." 
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To  "have  the  laugh  of  one.  To  be  able 
to  make  merry  at  another's  expense, 
generally  to  that  other's  surprise  and 
confusion. 

To  laugh  vn  one's  sleeve.  See 
SLEEVE. 

To  laugh  on  the  torong,  or  tlte  other, 
side  of  one's  mouth.  To  be  made  to  feel 
vexation  and  annoyance  after  mirth 
or  satisfaction  ;  to  be  bitterly  dis- 
appointed ;  to  cry. 

Thou  latighest  there  ,  by-and-by  thou  "wflt  laugh  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thy  face  —CarlyU  :  The  Diamond  Neek- 
Zdce,  ch  UL 

To  laugh  out  of  court.  To  cover 
with  ridicule  and  so  treat  as  not  worth 
considering. 

To  laugh  to  scorn.  To  treat  with  the 
utmost  contempt. 

All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  acorn  ,  they  shoot 
out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head  —P*  a 


Laughing  Philosopher.  Democ'ritus 
of  Abde'ra  (5th  cent.  B.C,)»  who  viewed 
with  supreme  contempt  the  feeble 
powers  of  man.  Cp.  WEEPING  PHILO- 
SOPHER. 

Laughing-stock.    A  butt  for  jokes. 
Launcelot.   See  LANCELOT. 

Launfal,  Sir.  One  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Bound  Table.  His  story  is  told  in 
a  metrical  romance  written  by  Thomas 
Chestre  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

He  was  steward  to  King  Arthur,  and 
fell  in  love  with  Tryamour,  who  gave 
him  an  unfailing  purse,  telling  him 
that  if  he  ever  wished  to  see  her  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  retire  into  a  private 
room,  and  she  would  instantly  be  with 
him.  Sir  Launfal  excited  much  at- 
tention at  court  by  his  great  wealth  : 
but  having  told  Gwennere,  daughter 
of  Byon,  King  of  Ireland,  who  solicited 
his  love,  that  she  was  not  worthy  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  his  ladylove,  the  queen 
accused  him,  as  Potiphar*s  wife  did 
Joseph,  of  insulting  her.  Thereupon 
Arthur  told  him  that,  unless  he  made 
good  his  word  by  producing  this  para- 
gon of  women,  he  should  be  burned 
alive.  On  the  day  appointed  Trya- 
mour arrived  ;  Launfal  was  justified  ; 
he  was  set  at  liberty  and  accompanied 
his  mistress  to  the  isle  of  Ole'ron,  and 
no  man  ever  saw  him  more. 

Laura.  The  lady  of  this  name  im- 
mortalized by  Petrarch  is  generally 
held  to  have  been  Laure  de  Noves, 
who  was  born  at  Avignon  in  1308,  was 
married  in  1325  to  Hugues  de  Sede, 
and  died  of  the  plague  in  1348,  the 
mother  of  eleven  children.  It  was 
Petrarch's  first  sight  of  her,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clara  Avignon,  on 
April  6th,  1327  (exactly  21  years 
before  her  death)  that,  he  says,  made 
him  a  poet. 


Lauras  (Gr-  laura},  an  alley.  An 
aggregation  of  separate  cells  under 
the  control  of  a  superior.  In  monas- 
teries the  monks  live  under  one  roof ; 
in  lauras  they  live  each  in  his  own  cell 
apart;  but  on  certain  occasions  they 
assemble  and  meet  together,  some- 
times for  a  meal,  and  sometimes  for  a 
religious  service. 

Laureate,  Poet.  See  POET  LAURE- 
ATE. 

Laurel.  The  Greeks  gave  a  wreath 
of  laurels  to  the  victor  in  the  Pythian 
games,  but  the  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games  had  a  wreath  of  wild  olives, 
in  the  Neme'an  games  a  wreath  of 
green  parsley,  and  in  the  Isthmian 
games  a  wreath  of  dry  parsley  or  green 
pine-leaves 

The  ancients  believed  that  laurel 
communicated  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
and  jsoetry.  Hence  the  custom  of 
crowning  the  pythoness  and  poets, 
and  of  putting  laurel  leaves  under  one's 
pillow  to  acquire  inspiration.  Another 
superstition  was  that  the  bay  laurel 
was  antagonistic  to  the  stroke  of  light- 
ning ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
Vulgar  Errors,  tells  us  that  Vico- 
mereatus  proves  from  personal  know- 
ledge that  this  is  by  no  means  true. 

JLaurelt  in  modern  times,  is  a  symbol 
of  victory  and  peace,  and  of  excellence 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  St.  Gudule, 
in  Christian  art,  carries  a  laurel  crown. 

Laurin.  The  dwarf-king  in  the  Ger- 
man folk-legend  Lauwn,  or  Der  Kleine 
Rosengarten.  He  possesses  a  magic 
ring,  girdle,  and  cap,  and  is  attacked 
in  his  rose-garden,  which  no  one  may 
enter  on  pain  of  death,  by  Dietrich  of 
Bern.  The  poem  belongs  to  the  late 
13th  century,  and  is  attributed  to 
Heinrich  von  Offerdingen. 

Lavalne',  Sir.  A  knight  of  Arthurian 
romance,  brother  of  Elaine',  the  "  lily 
maid  of  As'tolat."  In  Tennyson's 
Elaine  (Idylls  of  the  King)  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Lancelot  when  he  went, 
incognito,  to  tilt  for  the  ninth  diamond. 
He  is  described  as  young,  brave,  and 
a  true  knight. 

Lavender.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
word  is  Med.  Lat.  Uvendula,  and  it  is 
probably,  like  our  livid,  from  hvSre, 
to  make  bluish ;  as,  however,  the 
plant  has  for  centuries  been  tised  by 
laundresses  for  scenting  linen,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  bath,  later  forms 
of  the  word  are  associated  with  fawwe> 
to  wash.  The  modern  botanical  name 
is  Lavandula.  It  is  a  token  of  affec- 
tion. 

He  from  hto  law  him  lavender  bath  seat, 
Showing  His  lore  and  doth  reqoftal  crave. 
- 
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Laid  up  in  lavender.  Taken  great 
care  of,  laid  away,  as  things  are  put 
in  lavender  to  keep  off  moths.  Persons 
who  are  in  hiding,  and  even  articles 
that  are  pawned,  are  said  to  be  in 
lavender. 

The  poore  gentleman  pales  so  deere  for  the  lavender  it 
is  laid  up  In,  that  If  it  liea  long  at  the  broker's  house  he 
seems  to  buy  his  apparel  twice  —Greene  A  Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Ctmriier  (1592) 

Lavinla.  Daughter  of  Lati'nus 
(tf.v.),  betrothed  to  Turnus,  King  of 
the  Rutuh.  When  JEnSas  landed  m 
Italy,  Latmus  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Trojan  hero,  and  promised  to  give 
him  Lavin'ia  to  wife.  This  brought 
on  a  war  between  Turnus  and  jEneas, 
which  was  decided  by  single  combat, 
in  which  JEneas  was  victor,  (Virgil 
JUneid,  vi.) 

Shakespeare  gives  the  name  to  the 
daughter  of  Titus  Andronicus  in  the 
play  of  that  name. 

Lavolta  (Ital.,  the  turn).  A  lively 
dance,  in  which  was  a  good  deal  of 
jumping  or  capering,  whence  its  name 
Troilus  says,  "  I  cannot  sing,  nor  heel 
the  high  lavolt"  (Troilus  and  Ores- 
sida,  iv,  4).  It  originated  in  the  16th 
century  in  Provence  or  Italy,  and  is 
thus  described: — 

A  lofty  Jumping  or  a  leaping  round, 

Where  arm  In  arm  two  dancers  are  entwined, 
And  whirl  themselves  with  strict  embracements  bound, 
And  still  th^f**  feet  an  anapest  do  sound 

Sir  John  Laviet    The  Orchestra  (1594) 

Law.  In-laws.  A  humorous  way  of 
referring  to  one's  relations  by  mar- 
riage— mother-in-law,  sisters-in-law, 
etc.  In-law  is  short  for  in  Canon  law* 
the  reference  being  to  the  degrees  of 
affinity  within  which  marriage  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Law-calf.  A  bookseller's  term  for 
a  special  kind  of  binding  in  plain 
sheep  or  calf  used  largely  for  law- 
books. 

Gentlemen  who  had  no  briefs  to  show  carried  under 
their  arms  goodly  octaves,  with  a  xed  label  behind,  and 
that  nndertone-pie-crust-coloured  cover,  which  is  tech- 
nically known  as"  law  caH."— JWeteni  Pichmd.  Paptri 
efeurcxtr. 

Law  Latin.  The  debased  Latin  used 
in  legal  documents,  Cp.  DOG  LATIN. 

Law  Lords.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  who  are  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  judicial  business  of  the  HOUSTB,  i.e. 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
idie  JLords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  (who 
are,  as  a  rule,  holders  of  life  peerages 
only),  and  such  peers  as  are  holding 
or  have  held  high  judicial  office. 

Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 
See  NINE, 

Quips  of  ike  law.     See  OtipoiA. 

The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
Unalterable  laws. 

Now,  O  king  .  .  sign  the  writing,  that  it  be  not 
changed,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medea  and  Persians 
which  altereth  not— Don.  vi,  8. 


The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  (see  CTHSTSTANCE)  is 
borrowed,  with  numerous  interpola- 
tions, from  the  fabulous  Anglo-French 
Chronicle  by  Nicholas  Trivet,  an  Eng- 
lish Dominican  of  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century.  Similar  stones  are 
found  hi  Gower  and  in  the  metrical 
romance,  Emare.  The  treason  of  the 
knight  who  murders  Hermengilde 
resembles  an  incident  in  the  French 
Roman  de  la  Violette,  the  English 
metrical  romance  of  Le  bone  Florence 
of  Rome  (in  Ritson),  and  a  tale  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  c.  69. 

To  give  one  law.  A  sporting  term 
"  law,"  meaning  the  chance  of  saving 
oneself.  Thus  a  hare  or  a  stag  is 
allowed  "  law  "  —  i.e.  a  certain  start 
before  any  hound  is  permitted  to 
attack  it  ;  and  a  tradesman  allowed 
"  law  "  is  one  to  whom  tune  is  given 
to  "  find  his  legs." 

To  have  the  law  of  one.  To  take 
legal  proceedings  against  him. 

To  lay  down  the  law.  To  speak  in  a 
dictatorial  manner  ;  to  give  directions 
or  order  in  an  offensive  and  high- 
handed way. 

To  take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands. 
To  try  to  secure  satisfaction  by  force  j 
to  punish,  reward,  etc  ,  entirely  on 
one's  own  responsibility  without  ob- 
taining the  necessary  authority. 

Law's  Bubble.  See  MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 

Lawing  (Scots)  .  A  tavern  reckoning  : 
from  older  Scots  lauch,  connected  with 
old  Norse  lag,  market-price. 

Landlady,  count  the  la-win, 
The  day  is  near  the  dawin  , 
Ye're  a  blind  drunk,  boys, 
And  I'm  bat  Jolly  fou     Burnt    Sena, 

Lawless  Parliament,  The.  Another 
name  for  the  Unlearned  Parliament 
(q.v.). 

Lawn.  Fine,  thin  cambric,  used  for 
the  rochets  of  Anglican  bishops,  ladies' 
handkerchiefs,  etc.  So  called  from 
Laon  (O.Fr.  Lan),  a  town  in  the  Aisne 
department  of  France,  which  used  to 
be  famous  for  its  linen  factories. 

Man  of  lawn.    A  bishop. 

Lawn-market.  The  old  place  for 
executions  in  Edinburgh  ;  hence,  to  go 
up  the  Lawn-mar7cett  in  Scotch  par- 
lance, means  to  go  to  be  hanged. 

Up  the  fawn-market,  down  the  West  Bow, 
Up  the  kng  ladder,  down  the  short  low 

Schoollw  Rhyme  (Scotland). 

They  [the  stolen  clothes]  may  serve  him  to  gang  up  the 
lawn-market  in,  the  scoundrel  —Scott  ,  Guy  Mcmn 


Lawrence,  St.  The  patron  saint  of 
curriers,  who  was  broiled  to  death 
on  a  gridiron.  He  was  deacon  to 
Sextus  I  and  was  charged  with  the 
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care  of  the  poor,  the  orphans,  and  the 
widows.  In  the  persecution  of  Vale'- 
nan  (258),  being  summoned  to  deliver 
up  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  pro- 
duced the  poor,  etc.,  under  his  charge, 
and  said  to  the  prsstor,  "  These  are  the 
church's  treasures."  He  is  generally 
represented  as  holding  a  gridiron,  and 
is  commemorated  on  August  10th. 

The  phrase  Lazy  as  Laiorence  is  said 
to  take  its  origin  from  the  story  that 
when  being  roasted  over  a  slow  fire 
he  asked  to  be  turned,  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  that  side  is  quite  done."  This  ex- 
pression of  Christian  fortitude  was 
interpreted  by  his  torturers  as  evi- 
dence of  the  height  of  laziness,  the 
martyr  being  too  indolent  even  to 


._  .  Laurence's  tears  or  The  fiery  tears 
of  St.  Laiorence.  See  SHOOTING  STABS 

Lawyers'  Bags.  Some  red,  some 
blue.  In  the  Common  Law,  red  bags 
are  reserved  for  K.C.'s  ,  but  a  stuff- 
gownsman  may  carry  one  "  if  pre- 
sented with  it  by  a  silk."  Only  red 
bags  may  be  taken  into  Common  Law 
Courts,  blue  must  be  carried  no  farther 
than  the  robing-room.  In  Chancery 
Courts  the  etiquette  is  not  so  strict. 

Lay.  Pertaining  to  the  people,  or 
laity  (Lat.  laicus)  as  distinguished  from 
the  clergy.  Thus,  a  lay  brother  is  one 
who,  though  not  in  holy  orders,  is  re- 
ceived into  a  monastery  and  is  bound 
by  its  vows 

A  layman  is,  properly  speaking,  any- 
one not  in  holv  orders  ;  but  the  term 
is  also  used  by  professional  men  — 
especially  doctors  and  lawyers  —  to  de- 
note one  not  of  their  particular  pro- 
fession 

Lay  (the  verb).  To  lay  about  one, 
To  strike  out  lustily  on  all  sides. 

He'll  lay  about  him  to-day  —Shaketpeare     Trotttu  mi. 


To  lay  out.    (a)  To  disburse. 

(b)  To  display  goods  j  place  in  con- 
venient order  what  is  required  for 
wear. 

(c)  To   prepare   a   corpse   for  the 
coffin,  by  placing  the  limbs  in  order, 
and  dressing  the  body  m  its  grave- 
clothes. 

To  lay  to  one's  charge.  To  attribute 
an  offence  to  a  person. 

And  he  [Stephen]  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  km<J 
voice,  Lord  l»y  not  this  dn  to  their  charge.—  1^,  vll,  60 
The  phrase  ocean  again  in  the  Bible,  e.g  Leitt.  xri,  S  , 
Rom.  Tffl,  88,  etc 

Lay  Figures.  Wooden  figures  with 
free  joints,  used  by  artists  chiefly  for 
the  study  of  drapery.  The  word  was 
earlier  layman,  from  But.  lee-man,  a 
contraction  of  ledenman,  le  led  (now 
ltd),  a  joint,  and  man,  man.  Horace 
Walpole  uses  layman  (17(52),  but  lay 


figure  had  taken  its  place  by  the  end 
of  the  18th  century. 

Layman.  See  LAY  SECURE. 

Lazar  House  or  Lazaretto.  A  house 
for  lazars,  or  poor  persons  affected  with 
contagious  diseases.  So  called  from 
the  beggar  Lazarus  (q.v.). 

Lazarillo  de  Tonnes.  A  comic  ro- 
mance, something  m  the  Gil  Bias  style, 
the  object  being  to  satirize  all  classes 
of  society.  Lazarillo,  a  light,  jovial, 
audacious  manservant,  sees  his  mas- 
ters in  their  undress,  and  exposes  their 
foibles.  It  was  by  Diego  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza,  general  and  statesman  of 
Spain,  and  was  published  in  1553. 

Laz'arites.  A  body  of  missionaries 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  under 
order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII  in  1632,  and 
so  termed  from  the  priory  of  St. 
Lazare,  at  Pans,  which  was  their  head- 
quarters till  1792. 

Lazaro'ne  (Ital.).  The  mob.  Origin- 
ally applied  to  Neapolitan  vagrants 
who  lived  in  the  streets  and  idled  about 
begging,  now  and  then  doing  odd  jobs. 
So  called  from  the  hospital  of  St. 
Lazarus,  which  served  as  a  refuge  for 
the  destitute  of  Naples.  Every  year 
they  elected  a  chief,  called  the  Capo 
Lazzaro.  Masamello,  in  1647,  with 
these  vagabonds  accomplished  a  revo- 
lution, and  in  1798  Miohele  Sforza,  at 
the  head  of  the  Lazzaroni,  successfully 
resisted  Championnet,  the  French 
general. 

Lazarus.  Any  poor  beggar ,  so 
called  from  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable, 
who  was  laid  daily  at  the  rich  man's 
gate  (Luke  xvi). 

La'zy.  Lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  which 
leaned  his  head  against  the  icatt  to  bark. 
Fable  has  it  that  Ludlam  was  a 
sorceress  who  lived  in  a  cave  near 
FarnTia.ni,  Surrey.  Her  dog  was  so 
lazy  that  when  the  rustics  came  to  con- 
sult her  it  would  hardly  condescend  to 
give  notice  of  their  approach,  even 
with  the  ghost  of  a  bark.  (Bay: 
Proverbs.) 

Lazy  as  Lawrence's  dog  is  a  similar 
old  saying.  Lawrence  and  laziness 
have  for  long  been  connected,  prdfe- 
ably  owing  to  the  alliteration,  bat 
possibly  in  allusion  to  the  story  told 
of  St.  Lawrence  (q.v.)  at  his  martyr- 
dom. One  of  Miss  Eageworth's  tales, 
in  the  Parents'  Assistant,  is  called  Lazy 
Laivrence. 

Lazy-bones.  A  lazy  fellow,  a  regu- 
lar idler.  The  expression  Is  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  old. 

Go  tell  the  Labourers,  that  the  2ute  bow* 
That  will  not  worke,  must  g«eke  the  be 
Nithcte  Breton.  fta&fT*  X 


Lazzaroni 


Leaf 


Lasy  man's  load.  One  too  heavy  to 
be  earned ;  so  called  because  lazy 
people,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  coming  a  second  time,  are  apt  to 
overload  themselves. 

Lazzaro'ni.    See  LAZABONE. 

L'fStat  c'est  Mol  (Fr.,  I  am  the 
State).  The  reply  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Lotus  XIV  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Parlement  of  Pans  offered 
objections  "  in  the  interests  of  the 
State  "  to  the  ting's  fiscal  demands. 
This  was  in  1655,  when  Louis  was  only 
17  years  of  age ;  on  this  principle 
he  acted  with  tolerable  consistency 
throughout  his  long  reign. 

Le  Rol  le  Veut  (Fr.,  The  king  wills 
it).  The  form  of  royal  assent  made  by 
the  clerk  of  the  old  French  Parlement 
to  Bills  submitted  to  the  Crown.  The 
dissent  is  expressed  by  Le  roi  s'avisera 
(the  king  will  give  it  his  considera- 
tion). 

Leach.    See  LEECH. 

Lead  (the  metal)  was,  by  the  an- 
cient alchemists,  called  Saturn. 

Swinging  the  lead.  Army  slang  for 
concocting  a  plausible  yarn  out  of 
which  one  hopes  to  derive  some  per- 
sonal benefit.  Soldiers  **  swing  the 
lead  "  when  they  make  up  a  story 
about  illness  at  home  when  they  want 
to  obtain  leave,  for  instance,  or  when 
they  give  exaggerated  accounts  of 
their  position  in  civil  life  with  the  idea 
of  impressing  their  comrades. 

The  lead,  or  blacklead,  of  a  lead 
pencil  contains  no  lead  at  all,  but  is 
composed  of  plumbago  or  graphite, 
an  almost  pure  carbon  with  a  touch  of 
iron.  It  was  so  named  in  the  16th 
century,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  or 
to  contain  the  metal. 

To  strike  lead.    To  make  a  good  hit. 

That,  after  the  failure  of  the  king,  he  should  "  strike 
lead  "  ia  Id*  owa  house  seemed  .  an  inevitable  law 
^ BntXarie  fed  of  Five  forTu 

Lead    (the    verb ;      A.S.    Iced-ari). 
To  lead  apes  in  hell.    See  APE. 
To  lead  by  the  nose.    See  NOSE. 
To   lead  one  a  pretty   dance.     See 
DANCE. 

LeadenhaU  Market,  Street,  etc.  (City 
of  London).  So  named  from  the  an- 
cient manor  of  the  Nevilles,  on  the 
Bite  of  which  the  Leadenhall  district 
is  built.  The  name  (La  Ledenehalle) 
appears  as  early  as  1296,  and  in  a 
grant  of  1315,  when  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dame  Margaret  de  Nevill, 
it  i?  called  "  la  sale  de  plum  (i.e. 
aalle  de  plomb,  hall  of  lead)  suz  Oorn- 
hulle."  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
known, but  it  may  be  that  the  man- 
sion was  roofed  with  lead,  a  notable 
thing  in  those  days. 


Leader  or  leading  article.  A  news- 
paper article  in  large  type,  by  the 
editor  or  one  of  the  editorial  staff.  So 
called  because  it  takes  the  lead  or  chief 
place  in  the  summary  of  current 
topics,  or  because  it  is  meant  to  lead 
public  opinion.  A  short  editorial 
article  is  called  a  leaderette. 

The  leading  counsel  in  a  case,  the 
senior  counsel  on  a  circuit,  the  first 
fiddle  of  an  orchestra,  the  first  cornet 
of  a  military  band,  etc.,  is  also  called 
the  leader. 

Leading.  Leading  case.  A  lawsuit 
that  forms  a  precedent  in  deciding 
others  of  a  similar  kind. 

Leading  lady  or  man.  The  actress  or 
actor  who  takes  the  chief  rdle  in  a 
play. 

Leading  note  (music).  The  sharp 
seventh  of  the  diatonic  scale,  which 
leads  to  the  octave,  only  half  a  tone 
higher. 

Leading  question.  A  question  so 
worded  as  to  suggest  an  answer.  '  *  Was 
he  dressed  in  a  black  coat  ?  "  leads  to 
the  answer  "  Yes."  In  cross-examin- 
ing a  witness,  leading  questions  are 
permitted,  because  the  chief  object  of 
a  cross-examination  is  to  obtain  con- 
tradictions 

Men  of  light  and  leading.  Men 
capable  of  illuminating  the  way  and 
guiding  the  steps  of  others.  The 
phrase  is  Burke's: — 

The  men  of  JJTIglftTKl)  the  men.,  I  maarij  of  light  Mtfl 

leading  In  England,          .  would  be  ashamed  to 

profess  any  religion  in  name,  whiob,  by  their  proceedings, 
they  appear  to  contemn. — Reflection*  an.  the  Revolution,  in 


But  he  seems  to  have  derived  it  from 
Milton,  who,  in  his  Address  to  the  Par- 
liament, prefixed  to  his  notes  on  the 
Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  Concerning 
Divorce)  says: — 


I  owe  no  light,  or  leading  received  from  any  man  in 
the  discovery  of  this  troth,  what  time  I  first  undertook  it 
In  "  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce." 

Disraeli  was  rather  fond  of  the 
phrase :  he  used  it  in  Sybil — "  A  public 
man  of  light  and  leading  "  (Bfc.  v., 
ch.  i) — as  well  as  in  speeches. 

To  be  in  leading-strings  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  another.  Leading- 
strings  are  those  strings  used  for  hold- 
ing up  infants  just  learning  to  walk. 

Leaf.  Before  the  invention  of  paper 
one  of  the  substances  employed  for 
writing  upon  was  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants.  The  reverse  and  obverse  pages 
of  a  book  are  still  called  leaves , 
and  the  double  page  of  a  ledger  is 
termed  a  "  folio,"  from  folium,  a  leaf. 
Cp.  the  derivation  of  paper  itself, 
from  papyrus,  and  book,  from  boct  a 
beech-tree.  There  are  many  ancient 
MSS.  written  on  palm  or  other  leaves 
still  extant. 
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To  lake  a  leaf  out  of  my  book.  To 
imitate  me  ;  to  do  as  C  dp.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  literary  plagiarisms. 

To  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  To  amend 
one's  ways.  The  French  equivalent 
is :  Je  lui  ferai  chanter  une  auire  chan- 
son. But  in  English  "To  make  a 
person  sing  another  tune"  means  to 
make  him  eat  his  words,  or  change  his 
note  for  one  he  will  not  like  so  well. 

League.  The  Holy  League.  Several 
leagues  are  so  denominated.  The  three 
following  are  the  most  important: 
1511,  by  Pope  Julius  II  •  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  Henry  VIII,  the  Vene- 
tians, and  the  Swiss  against  Louis 
XII ;  and  that  of  1576,  founded  at 
Peronne  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  and  the  exclusion  of 
Protestant  princes  from  the  throne  of 
France.  This  league  was  organized  by 
the  Guises  to  keep  Henri  IV  from  the 
throne. 

The  League  of  Nations,  A  league, 
having  headquarters  at  Geneva, 
formed  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
War  of  1914-18,  lately  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States  1913- 
21,  whose  action  was,  however,  repu- 
diated by  the  United  States,  with  the 
result  that  this  nation  is  not  a  partici- 
pator in  the  League. 

With  this  exception  the  original 
members  were  the  signatories  of  the- 
Treaty  of  Peace  at  Versailles  (June 
28th,  1919),  on  behalf  of  the  Allies, 
with  certain  other  States  (later  en- 
trants being  here  marked  with  an 
asterisk),  viz.: — 

"Latvia. 
Liberia. 


ana  Security,  by  the  acceptance  of 
obligations  not  to  resort  to  Wa 


The  British  Empire.  Nicaragua. 

*ChUe  "Norway 

China.  Panama. 

*CJobwnMa,  *Paraguay 

-CowtaBica.  "Persia. 

Cuba.  Peru. 

"Denmark.  Portugal 

"Bsthonia.  Eumania, 

*Pinland.  Salvador. 

France.  81am. 

Oreece  -Spain, 

Guatemala-  *Swede«. 

Haiti  "Switzerland. 

Honduras  Uruguay 

Italy  "Venezuela. 

Japan  Yugoslavia. 

The  territorial  integrity  and  exist- 
ing political  independence  of  all  mem- 
bers is  guaranteed  by  the  League,  and 
in  cases*  of  dispute  between  members 
arbitration,  with  a  time  limit,  is 
agreed  upon.  The  League  is  founded 
on  a  Covenant  aad  a  Charter  of  XXVI 
Articles,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
agreeing  to  the  Covenant  in  order  to 
promote  International  Co-operation 
and  to  achieve  International  Peace 


by  the  prescription  at  open,  just,  and  hoxtocnabte  rela- 
tions between  Nations 

by  t&e  firm  establishment  of  the  understanding*  of 
International  Law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
Governments:  and 

by  the  malrrtofnance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  all  Treaty  Obligation*  in  the  dealings  of  Organized 
Peoples  wtth  one  another. 

The  Council  of  the  League  consists 
of  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
with  four  others  elected  from,  among 
the  remaining  members. 

Leak.  To  leak  out.  To  come  clan- 
destinely to  pubbc  knowledge.  -As  a 
liquid  leaks  out  of  an  unsound  vessel, 
so  the  secret  oozes  out  unawares. 

To  spring  a  leak.  Said  of  ships,  etc., 
that  open  or  crack  so  as  to  admit  the 
water. 

Leal.  Anglo-Fr.  and  O.Fr.  leelf  our 
loyal ;  trusty,  law-abiding ;  now  prac- 
tically confined  to  Scotland. 

Land  of  the  leal.     See  LAND. 

Lean'der.    See  HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

Leaning  Tower.  The  one  at  Pisa, 
in  Italy,  the  campanile  of  the  cathe- 
dral, is  181  ft.  high,  57|  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  leans  about  14  ft. 
It  was  begun  in  1174,  and  the  sinking 
commenced,  during  construction.  At 
Caerphilly,  in  Glamorganshire.,  there 
is  a  tower  which  leans  11  ft.  in  80. 

The  !>*T>tT^g  Tower  of  Pisa  continues  to  stand  because 
the  vertical  line  drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravity  passe* 
within  its  base.— Oemot  -  Pkyrici 

Leap  Year.  A  year  of  366  days, 
a  bissextile  year  (q.v.) ;  i.e.  in  the 
Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars  any 
year  whose  date  is  exactly  divisible 
by  four  except  those  which  are  divi- 
sible by  100  but  not  by  400.  Thus 
1800  (though  exactly  divisible  by  4) 
was  not  a  leap  year,  but  2000  will  be. 

In  ordinary  years  the  day  of  the 
month  which  falls  on  Monday  this 
year  will  fall  on  Tuesday  next  year, 
and  Wednesday  the  year  after ;  but 
the  fourth  year  will  leap  over  Thurs- 
day to  Friday.  This  is  because  a 
day  is  added  to  February*  the  reason 
beingthat  theastronomicalyear  (i.e.  the 
time  that  it  takes  the  earth  to  go  round 
the  sun)  is  approximately  365£  days 
(365-2422),  the  difference  between 
•25  and  -2422  being  righted  by  the 
loss  of  the  three  days  in  400  years. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  during  leap 
year  the  ladies  may  propose,  <md,  if 
not  accepted,  claim  a  #&k  gown. 
Fable  has  it  that  the  custom  was 
originated  by  St.  Patrick,  who  was 
once  told  by  St.  Bridget  that  a  mu- 
tiny had  broken  out  in  her  ntuanery, 
the  ladies  claiming  the  right  of 
"  popping  the  question,"  ^hich  see 
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a  particularly  strange  thing  for  nuns 
to  do.  However,  St.  Patrick  said 
he  would  concede  them  the  right 
every  seventh  year,  when  St.  Bridget 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Arrah,  Pathriek,  oewel, 
I  daurn't  go  hack  to  the  girls  wid  such 
a  proposal.  Make  it  one  year  in 
four."  St.  Patrick  replied,  "  Bridget, 
acushla,  squeeze  me  that  way  agin, 
an'  I'll  give  ye  leap  year,  the  longest 
of  the  lot."  St.  Bridget,  upon  this, 
opped  the  question  to  St.  Patrick 
1  self,  who,  of  course,  could  not 
marry  ;  so  he  patched  up  the  diffi- 
culty as  best  he  could  with  a  kiss  and 
a  silk  gown. 

An  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  year  1228,  is  said  to  have 
been  unearthed  which  runs  : — 

Ordonit  that  during  ye  reign  of  her  maist  blessed 
malestte,  Margaret,  Ilka  maiden  ladee,  of  balth  high  and 
krwe  estalt,  shall  hae  llbertie  to  speak  ye  man  she  likes 
Gil  fee  refuses  to  tak  Mr  to  bee  his  wyf ,  lie  shale  be  mulct 
in  the  stun  of  ane  hundridty  pundes,  or  less,  as  hte  estait 
T  bee,  except  and  alwais  gif  he  can  make  it  i 


be 


The  year  1228  was,  of  course,  a 
leap  year  ;  but  there  was  no  "  blessed 
maiestie,  Margaret,"  at  the  time,  for 
Alexander  II  (married  to  Joanna, 
daughter  of  the  English  King  John) 
reigned  over  Scotland  from  1214  to 
1249. 

Lear,  King.  A  legendary  king  of 
Britain,  who  in  his  old  age  divided  his 
kingdom  between  Goneril  and  Began, 
two  of  his  daughters,  who  professed 
great  love  for  him.  These  two  daugh- 
ters drove  the  old  man  mad  by  their 
unnatural  conduct,  while  the  third, 
CordeEa  (q.v.),  who  had  been  left  por- 
tionless, succoured  the  old  man  and 
came  with  an  army  to  dethrone  her 
two  sisters,  but  was  captured  and  slain 
in  prison.  Kmg  Lear  died  over  her 
body.  (Shakespeare  :  King  Lear.} 

Camden  tells  a  similar  story  of  Ina, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons  (see  Remains, 
p.  306,  1674)  The  story  of  King  Lear 
is  given  in  the  Qesta  JRomanorum  (of 
a  Roman  emperor),  in  the  old  romance 
of  Perceforest,  and  by  G-eoffrey  of  Mon-  , 
mouth  in  his  Chronicles,  whence  Holin- 
shed,  Shakespeare's  immediate  source, 
transcribed  it.  Spenser  introduced  the 
same  story  into  his  P  aerie  Queene  (II, 
x).  See  LIB. 

Learn.  To  learn  a  person  a  tiling,  or 
to  do  something  is  now  a  provincialism, 
but  was  formerly  quite  good  English. 
Thus,  in  the  Prayer  Book  version  of 
the  Psalms  we  have  "  Lead  me  forth 
in  thy  truth  and  learn  me,"  and 
"  such  as  are  gentle  them  shall  he 
learn  his  way  *'  (xxv,  4,  8)  ;  and  other 
examples  of  this  use  of  learn  as  an 


active  verb  will  be  found  at  Ps.  cxix, 
66  and  cxxxu,  13. 

The  red  plague  rid  you 

For  learning  me  your  language 

Shakespeare     Tempest,  i,  2 

To  learn  by  heart.  The  heart  is  the 
seat  of  understanding  ;  thus  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  men  "  wise  in  heart "  ; 
and  "  slow  of  heart "  means  dull  of 
understanding.  To  learn  by  heart  is  to 
learn  and  understand,  but  we  com- 
monly employ  the  phrase  as  a  synonym 
for  committing  to  memory ;  to  learn 
by  rote  is  to  learn  so  as  to  be  able  to 
repeat. 

Learned.  Coloman,  king  of  Hun- 
gary (1095-1114),  was  called  The 
Learned.  Cp.  BEATJCLEBC. 

The  learned  Blacksmith  Ehhu 
Burritt  (1811-79),  the  linguist,  who 
was  at  one  time  a  blacksmith. 

The  learned  Painter.  Charles  Lebrun 
(1619-90),  so  called  from  the  great 
accuracy  of  his  costumes. 

The  learned  Tailor.  Henry  Wild,  of 
Norwich  (1684-1734),  who  mastered, 
while  he  worked  at  his  trade,  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Per- 
sian, and  Arabic  languages. 

Least  Said  the  soonest  Mended.  Ex- 
planations and  apologies  are  quite 
useless,  and  only  make  bad  worse. 

Leather.  Nothing  like  leather.  My 
interest  is  the  best  nostrum.  The  story 
is  that  a  town  in  danger  of  a  siege 
called  together  a  council  of  the  chief 
inhabitants  to  know  what  defence  they 
recommended.  A  mason  suggested 
a  strong  wall,  a  shipbuilder  advised 
"  wooden  walls,"  and  when  others 
had  spoken,  a  currier  arose  and  said, 
*'  There's  nothing  like  leather." 

Another  version  is,  "  Nothing  like  leather  to  administer 
a  thrashing" 

It  is  all  leather  or  prunella.  Nothing 
of  any  moment,  all  rubbish  ;  through 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  lines  by 
Pope,  who  was  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  work  of  a  cobbler  and 
that  of  a  parson. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow , 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Pope     JSssay  on  Mam, 

Prunella  is  a  worsted  stuff,  formerly 
used  for  clergymen's  gowns,  etc.,  and 
for  the  uppers  of  ladies'  boots,  and  is 
probably  so  called  because  it  was  the 
colour  of  a  prune. 

Leathering.  To  give  one  a  leathering* 
To  beat  him  with  a  leather  belt ;  hence, 
to  give  him  a  regular  drubbing. 

Leatherstocking  Novels*  The  novels 
by  Penimore  Cooper  dealing  with  "  the 
wild  West "  in  which  Natty  Bumpo, 
nicknamed  Leatherstocking  and  flafwk- 
eye,  is  a  leading  character.  They  are 
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Leave  in  the  Lurch 


Leet 


The  Pioneers  (1823),  The  La*t  of  the 
Mohicans  (1826),  Th&  Prairie  (1826), 
The  Pathfinder  (1840),  and  The  Deer- 
slayer  (1841)  "  Leatherstocking  " 
was  a  hardy  backwoodsman,  a  type 
of  the  race  who  pushed  into  the 
Far  West  of  North  America  as 
pioneers. 

[In  the  novels]  there  is  little  historical  background,  tat 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  wood,  lake,  and  prairie,  and  at 
the  dally  Hfe  of  Indian  and  huntsnian,  give  the  finest 
picture  extant  of  natural  scenes  and  human  conditions 
that  have  long-  passed  away  —Dr  Baker  Guide  to  the 
BatPMton. 

Leave  In  the  Lurch.  See  Ltracn. 

Leave  out  In  the   Cold,  To.      To 

slight,  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  a 
person  ;  to  pass  by  unnoticed  The 
allusion  is  to  a  person  calling  at  a  house 
with  a  friend  and  the  friend  not  being 
asked  to  come  in. 

Leave    some    for    Manners.        In 

Ecclesiasticus  it  is  written : 

Leave  off  first  for  manners'  sake,  and  be  not  un- 
salable, lest  tbon  offend  — Oh.  xxxi,  17 

Leaves  without  Figs.  Show  of  pro- 
mise without  fulfilment.  Words  with- 
out deeds.  Keeping  the  promise  to 
the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  sense. 
Of  course,  the  allusion  is  to  the  barren 
fig  tree  referred  to  in  Luke  xiii. 

Leda.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
mother  by  Zeus  (who  is  fabled  to  have 
come  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  swan) 
of  two  eggs,  from  one  of  which  came 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra,  and  from 
the  other  Pollux  and  Helen.  The 
subject  of  Leda  and  the  Swan  has 
been  a  favourite  with  artists.  Paul 
Veronese,  Correggio,  and  Michael 
Angelo  have  all  left  paintings  of  it. 

Leda  Bible,  The.  See  BIBLE,  SPECI- 
ALLY NAMED. 

Lee.  In  nautical  language,  the 
side  or  quarter  opposite  to  that  against 
which  the  wind  blows ;  the  sheltered 
side,  the  side  away  from  the  windward 
or  weather  side.  From  A.S.  hlSo, 
JdBoWy  a  covering  or  shelter. 

Lee  shore.  The  shore  under  the  lee 
of  a  ship,  or  that  towards  which  the 
wind  blows. 

Lee  side.    See  LEEWARD. 

Lee  tide.  A  tide  running  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wind  blows  ;  if  in  the 
opposite  direction  it  is  called  a  tide 
under  the  lee. 

•  Take  care  of  the  lee  hatch.  A  warning 
to  the  helmsman  to  beware  lest  the 
ship  goes  to  the  leeward  of  her  course — 
i.e.  the  part  towards  which  the  wind 
blows. 

To  lay  a  ship  by  the  lee.  An  obso- 
lete phrase  for  to  heave  to;  i.e.  to 
arrange  the  sails  of  a  ship  fiat  against 
the  masts  ancj.  shrouds  s&  that  the 


wind  strikes  the  vessel  broadside  and 
thus  causes  her  to  make  little  or  no 
headway. 

Under  the  lee  of  the  land.  Under 
the  shelter  of  the  cliffe  which  break  the 
force  of  the  winds. 

Under  the  lee  of  a  ship.  On  the 
side  opposite  to  the  wind,  so  that  the 
ship  shelters  or  wards  it  off. 

Leech.  One  skilled  in  medicine  or 
"  leech-craft  "  ;  the  word,  which  is 
now  obsolete,  is  the  A  S.  Icece,  one  who 
relieves  pain,  from  lacman,  to  heal. 
The  blood-sucking  worm,  the  leech, 
gets  its  name  probably  from  the  same 
word,  the  healer. 

And  straightway  aeot  with  careful!  diligence, 
To  fetch  a  leach  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease 

Spatter    faerie  Qjuunt,  I,  x,  23 

Leech-finger.  See  MEDICINAL  FINGEB. 

Leeds.  The  Stock  Exchange  term 
for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Ordinary  Stock. 

Leek.  The  national  emblem  of 
Wales.  The  story  is  that  St.  David, 
patron  saint  of  the  Welsh,  on  one 
occasion  caused  his  countrymen  under 
King  Oadwallader  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  their  Saxon  foes  by  wear- 
ing a  leek  in  their  caps. 

Shakespeare  makes  out  that  the 
Welsh  wore  leeks  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  for  IPluellen  says  .  — 

12  your  majesties  fa  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen. 
did  good  service  In  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing 
leeks  in  their  ajfonmontli  caps,  which,  your  majesty  know, 
to  this  hour  is  an  honourable  badge  of  the  service  ,  rod 
I  do  believe  your  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek 
upon  St.  lavy**  Day  —Henry  V,  IT,  7. 

To  eat  the  leek.  To  be  compelled  to 
eat  your  own  words,  or  retract  what 
you  have  said.  Fluellen  (in  Shake- 
speare's Henry  V]  is  taunted  by  Pistol 
for  wearing  a  leek  in  his  hat.  "Hence," 
says  Pistol,  "  I  am  qualmish  at  the 
smell  of  leek/'  Fluellen  replies,  "  I 
beseech  you  ...  at  my  desire  .  .  . 
to  eat  this  leek."  The  ancient 
answers,  "  Not  for  Cadwallader  and 
all  his  goats."  Then  the  peppery 
Welshman  beats  him,  nor  desists  till 
Pistol  has  swallowed  th<*  entire 
abhorrence. 

Lees.  There  are  lees  to  every  wine. 
The  best  things  have  some  defect. 
A  French  proverb. 

Doubt  la  the  kea  of  thought. 


Settling  on  the  lees.  Making  the 
best  of  a  bad  job  ;  settling  down  on 
what  is  left,  after  having  sqt«&ndered 
the  main  part  of  one's  fortune. 

Leet  or  Court-Ieet.  A  manor  court 
for  petty  offences,  held  once  a  year  ; 
the  day  on  which  it  was  held.  The 
word  is  probably  connected  with 
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Leeward 


Legend 


A.S.    lafhe    (q.v.)9    a    division    of    a 
cotmty.      _          .      . 

J          Who  has  a  breast  BO  pun, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  teetft  and  law-day*  and  in  session  sib 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Shakespeare    OthM>,W,3. 

Leeward.  Toward  the  lee  (<?.?>.),  or 
•hat  part  towards  which  the  wind 
blows  ;  windward  is  in  the  opposite 
direction,  viz.,  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 
See  A-^EATHBB:  LEE. 


Left.  The  left  side  of  anything  is 
frequently  considered  to  be  unlucky, 
of  bad  omen  (op.  AUGURY  ;  SINISTER), 
the  right  the  reverse. 

In  politics  the  left  is  the  opposition, 
the  party  which,  in  a  legislative  assem- 
blv,  sits  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker  or 
President.  The  left  wvng  of  a  party 
is  composed  of  its  extremists,  the 
"  irreconcilables." 

A  left-handed  compliment.  A  com- 
pliment which  insinuates  a  reproach. 

A  left-handed  mamage.  A  mor- 
ganatic mamage  (<p>.),  in  which  the 
husband  gave  his  left  hand  to  the  bnde 
instead  of  the  right,  when  saying,  "  I 
take  thee  for  my  wedded  wife." 

A  left-handed  oath.  An  oath  not 
intended  to  be  binding. 

Over  the  left.  A  way  of  expressing 
disbelief,  incredulity,  or  a  negative. 
The  allusion  is,  perhaps,  to  morgan- 
atic marriages  (<?.t.)  When  a  woman 
so  married  claimed  to  be  a  wedded 
wife,  she  could  be  told  that  such  was 
the  case  "  over  the  left." 

Leg.  In  many  phrases,  e.g.  "  to 
find  one's  legs"  "to  Pu*  one's  best 
leg  foremost,'*  leg  is  interchangeable 
with  foot  (q  v.). 

Leg  and  leg.  Equal,  or  nearly  so, 
in  a  race,  game,  etc.  Op.  NECK  A.ND 
NECK. 

On  hts  leg9'  Mr-  So-and-So  is  on 
his  legs,  has  risen  to  make  a  speech. 

On  its  last  leg$.  Moribund;  obso- 
lete ;  ready  to  fall  out  of  cognisance. 

Shew  a  leg,  there  !  Jump  out  of  bed 
and  be  sharp  about  it!  A  phrase 
from  the  Navy. 

To  gvoe  a  leg  up.  To  render  timely 
assistance,  "  to  help  a  lame  dog  over 
a  stile."  Originally  from  horseman- 
ship —  to  help  one  into  the  saddle. 

To  have  good  sea  legs.  To  be  a  good 
sailor;  to  be  able  to  stand  the  motion 
of  the  ship  without  getting  sea  sick. 

To  nuike  a  leg.  To  make  a  bow, 
especially  an  old-fashioned  obeisance, 
drawing  one  leg  backward. 

The  pursuivant  smiled  at  their  tfmplldtye, 
And  making  many  kgga,  tooke  tbdr  reward. 

Th*  Riny  and  MOUr  of  Mamfald. 

To  set  en  his  legs.  So  to  provide  for 
one  that  he  is  able  to  earn  his  living 
without  further  help, 


To  stand  on  one's  own  legs.  To  be 
independent,  to  be  earning  one's  own 
living.  Of  course,  the  allusion  is  to 
being  nursed,  and  standing  "  alone  " 

Without  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Divested 
of  all  support ;  tottering,  on  the  brink 
of  ruin;  with  no  chance  of  success. 

Leg-ball.  A  runaway.  To  give  leg- 
bail,  to  cut  and  run. 

Leg  Bye.  In  cricket,  a  run  scored 
from  a  ball  which  has  glanced  off  any 
part  of  a  batsman's  person  except 
bis  hand. 

Leg   of   Mutton   School,    The.    So 

Eckhart  called  those  authors  who 
lauded  their  patrons  in  prose  or  verse, 
under  the  hope  of  gaining  a  commis- 
sion, a  living,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
a  dinner  for  their  pains. 

Legal  tender.  Money  which,  by 
the  law  of  the  particular  country, 
a  creditor  is  bound  to  accept  in  dis- 
charge of  a  debt.  In  England  the 
tender  of  gold,  Treasury  notes,  and 
Bank  of  England  notes  is  legal  up  to 
any  amount,  with  the  one  exception 
that  a  creditor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  compelled  to  receive 
his  money  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 
Silver  is  not  legal  tender  for  sums  over 
forty  shillings,  nor  bronze  for  sums 
over  one  shilling. 

Legem  Pone.  Old  slang  for  money 
paid  down  on  the  nail,  ready  money , 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  first 
of  the  psalms  appointed  to  be  read 
on  the  twenty-fifth  morning  of  the 
month — Legem  pone  mihi,  Domvne, 
viam  jushjicatwnum  tuarum  (Teach 
me,  0  Lord,  the  way  of  thy  statutes, 
Ps.  cxix,  33).  March  25th  is  the  first 
pay-day  of  the  year,  and  thus  the 
phrase  became  associated  with  cash 
down* 

Use  legem  pone  to  pay  at  thy  day, 
But  tise  not  ortnw*  for  often  delay 

Tuuef    Qood  Husbandry  (16(7) 

Oremus  (let  us  pray)  is  in  frequent 
use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy. 
Its  application  to  a  debtor  who  is 
suing  for  further  time  is  obvious. 

Legend.  laterally  and  originally, 
"  something  to  be  read  "  (Lat  legenda, 
from  legere,  to  read);  hence  the 
narratives  of  the  lives  of  saints  and 
martyrs  were  so  termed  from  their 
being  read,  especially  at  matins,  and 
after  dinner  m  the  refectories.  Ex- 
aggeration and  a  love  for  the  wonder- 
ful so  predominated  in  these  readings, 
tfeat  the  word  came  to  signify  a 
traditional  story,  especially  one  popu- 
larly regarded  as  true,  a  fable,  a  myth. 

A  myth  is  a  pure  and  absolute  imagination;  a  ltaw& 
has  a  bads  of  fact,  bat  amplifies,  abridges,  or  mcxfiflc* 
that  basts  at  pleasure  — RatcHwn .  Historic  J&P&KVM 
lecture  t,  p  231,  note  2. 


Legenda  Aurea 


In  Numismatics  the  legend  is  the 
inscription  impressed  in  letters  on  a 
coin  or  medal.  Formerly  the  words 
on  the  obverse  only  (i.e.  round  the 
head  of  the  sovereign)  were  called  the 
legend,  the  words  on  the  reverse  being 
the  inscription  ;  but  this  distinction 
is  no  longer  recognized  by  numis- 
matics. 

Legen'da  Au'rea.  See  GOLT>EN 
LEG-END. 

Leger.    See  ST.  LEGER. 

Legion.  My  name  is  Legion:  for 
we  are  many  (Mark  v,  9).  A  pro- 
verbial expression  somewhat  similar 
to  hydra-headed.  Thus,  in  bad 
times  we  say  of  the  unemployed, 
**  Their  name  is  Legion  "  ;  so  also  of 
diseases  arising  from  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, the  evils  of  ignorance,  and  so  on. 

The  Thundering  Legion.  See  THUN- 
DERING. 

Legion  of  Honour.  An  order  of 
distinction  and  reward  instituted  by 
Napoleon  in  1802,  for  either  military 
or  civil  merit. 

It  was,  at  the  outset,  limited  to 
15  coTiortes,  each  composed  of  7  grands 
officiers,  20  commandants,  30  officiers, 
and  350  legionnaires,  making  in  all 
6,105  members ;  but  it  was  reorgan- 
ized by  Louis  XVIII  in  1814,  and 
again  by  Napoleon  III  in  1852,  and 
now  comprises  80  grands  croix,  200 
grands  officiers,  1,000  commandeurs, 
4,000  officiers,  with  chevaliers  to 
whose  creation  there  is  no  fixed 
limit. 

The  order  holds  considerable  pro- 
perty, out  of  which  it  distributes 
pensions  to  members  and  maintains 
schools  for  their  daughters* 

Leglen-glrth.  To  cast  a  leglen-girih. 
T6  have  made  a  faux  pas,  parti- 
cularly by  having  an  illegitimate 
child  ;  to  have  one's  reputation  blown 
upon.  Leglen  is  Scottish  for  a  milk- 
paU,  and  a  leglen-girth  is  its  lowest 
hoop. 

Leicester.  The  town  gets  its  name 
from  Lat.  Legionis  castra,  the  camp  of 
the  legion,  it  having  been  the  head- 
quarters of  a  legion  during  the  Boman. 
occupation  of  JBntain.  Caerleon,  in 
Wales,  Leon,  Spain,  and  Ledjun,  in 
Palestine,  owe  their  names  to  the 
same  cause. 

Leicester  Square  (London).  So  called 
from  the  family  mansion  of  the  Syd- 
neys,  Earls  of  Leicester,  which  stood 
on  the  north-east  side  in  the  17th 
century. 

Lely  (Sir  Peter),  the  painter,  was 
the  son  of  Vander  Yaas  or  Faes,  of 
Westphalia,  whose  house  had  a  lily 


for  its  sign.  Both  father  and  son 
went  by  the  nickname  of  Le-Iys  (the 
Lily),  a  sobriquet  which  Peter  after- 
wards adopted  as  his  cognomen. 

Lem'nian  Earth.  A  kind  of  bole,  or 
clayey  earth,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
grey  colour,  found  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  said  to  cure  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents and  other  wounds.  It  was 
made  into  cakes,  and  was  called  terra 
sigilla'ta,  because  these  were  sealed 
by  a  priest  before  being  vended. 

Lemnos.  The  island  where  Vulcan 
fell  when  Jupiter  flung  him  out  of 
heaven.  One  myth  connected  with 
Lemnos  tells  how  the  women  of  the 
island,  in  revenge  for  their  ill-treat- 
ment, murdered  all  the  men.  The 
Argonauts  (q.v.)  found  the  place  an 
"  Adamless  Eden  "  ;  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  favour  by  the 
women,  and  as  a  result  of  their  few 
months*  stay  the  island  was  repopu- 
lated:  the  queen,  Hypsipyle,  became 
the  mother  of  twins  by  Jason. 

Lemon.  Lemon,  Salts  of.  See 
MISNOMEBS. 

Lemon  sole.  The  name  of  the  flat- 
fish has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fruit 
but  is  from  hmande,  a  dab  or  flat- 
fish. This  may  be  connected  with 
O.  FT,  limande,  a  flat  board,  but  may 
also  be  from  Lat.  limus,  mud,  the  fish 
being  essentially  a  bottom  fish. 

The  answer's  a  lemon.  A  senseless 
and  ridiculous  repartee;  used  as  a 
form  of  reply  to  some  particularly 
silly  or  unanswerable  conundrum. 
If  it  means  anything  it  means  much 
the  same  as,  Ask  me  another!  or  Go 
and  boil  your  head  1 

Lemster  Ore.  Fine  wool,  of  which 
Leominster  carpets  are  made. 

A  bank  oixnoos, 

Spon«y  uxd  swelling,  and  far  more 
Soft,  than  the  finest  Lenwfcer  ore. 

Harriet    Obera*'t 


Lem'ures.  The  name  given  by  the 
Boxnans  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
especially  spectres  which  wandered 
about  at  night-time  to  terrify  the 
living.  Op.  LARV.SS.  (Ovid:  Fasti, 
v.) 

The  lars  and  lemores  moan  with  • 


Lemuria.  The  name  given  to  a  lost 
land  that  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
nected Madagascar  with  India  and 
Sumatra  in  prehistoric  times.  See 
W.  Scott  Elliott's  The  Lost  Lem&xta 
(1904).  Cp.  ATLANTIS. 

Lens  (Lat.,  a  lentil  or  bean).  Glas- 
ses used  in  optical  instruments  are  so 
called  because  the  double  convex  one, 
which  may  be  termed  the  perfect  jlea^ 
is  of  a  bean  shape* 


Lent 


Leprachaun 


Lent  (A.S.  lencten).  Lenctentid 
(spring  tide)  was  the  Saxon  name  for 
March,  because  in  this  month  there 
is  a  manifest  lengthening  of  the  days. 
As  the  chief  part  of  the  great  fast, 
from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter,  falls 
in  March,  this  period  received  the 
name  of  the  Lencten-fcesten,  or  Lent* 

The  fast  of  thirty-six  days  was 
introduced  in  the  4th  century.  Felix 
III  (483-492)  added  four  days  in  487, 
to  make  it  correspond  with  our  Lord's 
fast  in  the  wilderness. 

Galeasszo'a  Lent.  A  form  of  torture 
devised  by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke 
of  Milan,  1395*1402»  calculated  to 
prolong  the  unfortunate  victim's  life 
for  forty  days. 

Lent  lily.  The  daffodil,  which 
blooms  in  Lent. 

Lenten.  Frugal,  stinted,  as  food  in 
Lent.  Shakespeare  has  "  lenten  en- 
tertainment "  (Hamlet,  li,  2)  ;  "  a 
lenten  answer  "  (Twelfth  Night,  i,  5)  ; 
"a  lenten  pye"  (Romeo  and  Juliet, 

ii   4} 

*     '*  And  with  a  lenten  salad  cooled  her  blood 


Leod'ogrance,  of  Oamiliard,  the 
father  of  Guinevere,  wife  of  King 
Arthur. 

Leonard,  St.  A  Frank  at  the  court 
of  Clovis  in  the  6th  century.  He 
founded  the  monastery  of  Noblac,  and 
is  the  patron  saint  of  prisoners,  Clovis 
having  given  him  permission  to  re- 
lease all  whom  he  visited.  He  is 
usually  represented  a  deacon,  and 
holding  chains  or  broken,  fetters  in 
his  hand. 

Leonldas  of  Modem  Greece.  Marco 
Boszaris,  who  with  1,200  men  put  to 
rout  4,000  Turco-Albanians,  at  Ker- 
perdsi,  but  was  killed  in  the  attack 
(1823).  He  was  buried  at  Missolonghi. 

Leonine.  Lion-like  ;  also,  relating 
to  oae  of  the  popes  named  Leo,  as 
the  Iseomne  City,  the  part  of  Home 
surrounding  the  Vatican,  which  was 
fortified  by  Leo  IV  m  the  9th  century. 

Leonine  contract.  A  one-sided 
agreement;  so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  fable  of  The  Lion  and  his  Fellow- 
Hunters,  Cp.  GLA.UCUS  Swop,  under 
GLA.TTCUS. 

Le'onine  Verses,  Latin  hexameters, 
or  alternate  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters, rhyming  at  the  middle  and 
end,  of  each  respective  line  These 
fancies  were  common  in  the  12th 
century,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
popularized  by  and  so  called  from 
Leoninus,  a  canon  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Victor,  in  Paris  ;  but  there  are  many 
such  lines  in  the  classic  poets,  par- 
ticularly Ovid.  In  English  verse,  any 
metre  which  rhymes  middle  and  end 


may  be  called  a  Leonine  verse.  One 
of  the  most  noted  specimens  of  the 
true  Leonine  tells  of  a  Jew  who  fell 
into  a  pit  on  Saturday  and  refused  to 
be  nelped  out  because  it  was  his  Sab- 
bath. His  comrade,  being  a  Christian, 
refused  to  aid  him  the  day  following, 
because  it  was  Sunday: 

Tende  manna,  Salomon,  ego  te  de  stewore  eoUam. 
Babbata  noatra  eolo,  de  stercore  surgere  nolo, 
Sabbata  noatra  yuidem  Salomon  celebrabia  itidem. 

"  Help  for  you  out  of  this  mire  ,  here  give  me  your  hand* 
Hezekiah" 

"  No  I  'tis  the  Sabbath,  a  time  labour's  accounted  a  crime. 

If  on  the  morrow  you've  leisure,  your  aid  I'll  accept  with 

"That  will  be  my  Sabbath,  so,  here  I  -will  leave  you  and 
go  '  x  o  £ 

Leopard.  So  called  because  it  was 
thought  in  mediaeval  times  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  lion  (leo},  or  lioness, 
and  the  pard,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  a  panther  that  had  no  white 
specks  on  it. 

[References  to  the  impossibility  of  a 
leopard  changing  its  spots  are  fre- 
quent; the  -allusion  is  to  Jeremiah, 

J   w    *   Lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Tea  ,  but  not  change  his  spots. 

Shakespeare     Richard  II,  1,  1 

In  Christian  art  the  leopard  repre- 
sents that  beast  spoken  of  in  Revela- 
foo7i£xiii,  1-8,  with  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns  ,  six  of  the  heads  bear  a 
nimbus,  but  the  seventh,  being 
"  wounded  to  death,"  lost  its  power* 
and  consequently  is  bare. 

And  the  beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a  leopard. 
and  his  feet  -were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  at 
themouthofalion.~-.Bw  sffl,  2 

In  heraldry  the  leopard  is  supposed 
to  typify  warriors  who  have  per- 
formed some  bold  enterprise  with 
force,  courage,  promptitude,  and 
activity.  The  lions  in  the  royal 
coat  of  arms  of  England  were  for- 
merly called  and  depicted  as  leopards, 
the  idea  being  that  no  lion  would 
permit  another  to  remain  on  the  same 

Talbot  bidding  Ms  men 

"  renew  the  flght, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat  " 

Shakespeare    1  Henry  VI,  1,  5 

has  Elizabethan  words  in  his  mouth,  for  the  "  lion  passant 
gardsnt  "  of  the  Tudor  heralds  was  a  "  leopard  "  for  the 
mediaeval  Hags  and  their  followers  —Oswald  Barren  tit 


e's  England,"  vol.  ii,  p  90 

The  Knight  of  the  Couching  Leopard. 
Sir  Kenneth,  or  rather  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of  Scot- 
land, who  followed,  incognito,  BiehardL 
to  the  Crusade,  and  is  the  chief  char- 
acter of  Scott's  Talisman. 

Leopollta  Bfble.    See  BIBLE,  SPEC*- 

ALLY  NAMED. 

Leprachaun.  The  fairy  shoemaker 
of  Ireland  ;  so  called  because  he  ia 
always  seen  working  at  a  single  shoe 
(leith,  half,  brog,  a  shoe  or  brogue). 
Another  of  his  peculiarities  is  that  he 
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Letter 


has  a  purse  that  never  contains  more 
than  a  single  shilling.) 

Do  you  not  catch  the  tiny  clamour, 
Busy  click  of  an  elfin  hammer, 
Voice  of  the  Leprechaun  singing  shrill, 
As  he  merrily  plies  his  trade  ? 

W  S  Yeats .  fairy  and  Folk  fates. 

He  is  also  called  lubncan,  cluricaune 
( q.v. ) ,  etc.  In  Dekker  and  Middleton's 
Honest  Whore  (Pt.  II,  IIJ,  i).  Hippo- 
lito  speaks  of  Bryan,  the  Irish  foot- 
man, as  **  your  Irish  lubrican." 

Lerna.  A  Lerna  of  ills  (malo'rum 
Lerna,}.  A  very  great  evil.  Lake 
Lerna  is  where  Hercules  destroyed 
the  hydra  which  did  incalculable  evil 
to  Argos. 

Spain  waa  a  Lerna  of  ills  to  all  Europe  while  it  aspired 
to  universal  monarchy  — P  M ottoux  frtface  to  Jtabelais 

Lesbian.  Pertaining  to  Lesbos*  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
or  to  Sappho,  the  famous  poetess  of 
Lesbos,  and  to  the  practices  attributed 
to  her. 

The  Lesbian  Poets  Terpan'der, 
Alcse'us,  Ari'on,  and  Sappho,  all  of 
Lesbos. 

The  Lesbian  rule.  A  flexible  rule 
used  by  ancient  Greek  masons  for 
measuring  curved  mouldings,  etc. ; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  phant  and  ac- 
coroiQtodating  principle  or  rule  of  con- 
duct. 

Lese  Majeste,  High  treason,  a 
crime  against  the  sovereign  (Lat. 
Icesa  majestas,  hurt  or  violated  ma- 
jesty). In  pre-war  Germany,  the 
last  Kaiser,  William  II,  had  such  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  himself  and  his 
office  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  a 
German  subject  to  be  guilty  of  this 
crime  without  being  in  the  least  aware 
of  it. 

Les'sian  Diet.  Great  abstinence; 
so  called  from  Leonard  Lessius, 
(d.  1623),  a  physician  who  prescribed 
very  stringent  rules  for  diet.  Cp. 
BANTINO. 

Les'trigons.  A  fabulous  race  of 
cannibal  giants  who  lived  in  Sicily. 
Ulysses  (Odys*.  x)  sent  two  of  his  men 
to  request  that  he  might  land,  but  the 
king  of  the  place  ate  one  for  dinner 
and  the  other  fled*  The  Lestngons 
assembled  on  the  coast  and  threw 
stones  against  Ulysses  and  his  crew ; 
they  fled  with  all  speed,  but  many 
men  were  lost.  Cp.  POLYPHEMUS. 

l»et,  to  permit,  is  the  A.S.  Icet-an, 
to  suffer  or  permit ;  but  let ,  to  hinder, 
now  obsolete  or  archaic,  is  the  verb 
lefcan. 

Oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come  onto  you,  bat  was<*tet 


Leth'e.  In  Greek  mythology,  one  of 
the  rivers  of  Hades,  which  the  souls 
of  all  the  dead  are  obliged  to  taste, 
that  they  may  forget  everything  said 
and  done  when  alive.  (Gr.  letho, 
lathfot  lanthdno,  to  cause  persons  not 
to  know.) 

Here,  in  a  dusky  vale  where  Lethe  roHs 
Old  Bavins  sits,  to  dtp  poetic  soak, 
And  Want  the  sense.  ' 

Pop*    JhMtefacZ,  IB,  23 

Lethe'an  dew.  Dreamy  forgetful- 
ness  ;  a  brown  study. 

The  eonl  with  tender  luxury  yon  [Muses]  fin. 
And  o'er  the  senses  Lethean  dews  dlstUL 

Falconer    The  Shipwreck,  Hi,  4 

Letter.  The  name  of  a  character 
used  to  represent  a  sound,  and  of  a 
missive  or  written  message,  are, 
through  O.Fr,  lettre,  both  from  Lat. 
httera,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the 
plural  of  which  (litterce)  denoted  an 
epistle  The  plural,  with  the  meaning 
literature,  learning,  erudition  (as  in 
man  of  letters,  republic  of  letters,  etc.), 
dates  in  English  from  at  least 
the  tune  of  King  Alfred,  and  is  seen 
in  Cicero's  otium  literatum,  lettered 
ease. 

The  number  of  letters  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  is  26,  but  in  a  fount  of 
type  206  characters  are  required ; 
these  are  made  up  of  Boman  lower- 
case (t.e  small  letters),  capitals,  and 
small  capitals ;  included  are  the  diph- 
thongs (J3,  59,  etc.)  and  ligatures  (ft, 
ft,  fl,  ffi,  ffl),  the  remaining  characters 
being  the  accented  letters,  t.c.  those 
with  the  grave  (x),  acute  ('),  circum- 
flex n,  duoresis  ( "),  or  tilde  ( ~),  and  the 
"  cedilla  c  (c)."  To  these  characters 
must  be  added  the  figures,  fractions, 
points  (,  !,  etc.),  brackets,  reference 
marks  (*,  §,  etc.),  and  commercial  and 
mathematical  signs  (£,  %,  +,  etc.) 
in  common  use.  Cp.  TYPOGRAPHICAL 
SIONS;  FONT. 

The  proportionate  use  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  is  given  as  fol- 
lows:— 


E 
T 
A 

I 
8 
O 

N 

.  1,600 
770 
728 
704 
.   680 
.   673 
.   670 

I 

D 
L 
U 

c 

M 

5401 


296 
280 
372 


190 

184 
168 
168 
158 
130 


86 

50 
46 


Yf  any  man  hadratbere  bestow*  thys  tyme  upon  nys 
crrateoccopatyoa      .      be  fa  not  lotted  nor  j     ' 


Consonants,  5,977.    Vowels,  3,400. 

Another  "  fount-scheme ' 
rather  different  order,  viz.  e,  t,  a,  o>  i, 
n,  s,  r,  h,  d,  1,  u,  c,  m,  f ,  w,  y,  p,  g,  b,  v, 
k,  3,  q,  x,  fi,  ff,  fl,  z,  ffi,  ffl.  "  e  "  aeooaaits 
for  7»S3  per  cent,  of  the  fount,  "  z  "  for 
0*17,  and  the  first  twelve  characters 
here  given  for  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  least  wanted  character  is 
the  italic  capital  £,  of  which  it  has 
been  calculated  that  only  five  are 
necessary  for  a  million  type* 
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As  initials  the  order  of  frequency  is 
very  different,  the  proportion  being: — 


s 

0 

p 

A 
T 
D 
B 

1,194 
987 
804 
574 
571 
505 
463 

M  . 
P  . 
I  . 
E  . 

L 
B  .. 

298 
291 


272 
286 
228 
206 
172 
153 
69 


47 
23 
18 

4 


See  also  TYPE  ;  FONT. 

Letter-Gae.  A  jocular  Scottish  name 
(after  Allan  Bamsay,  1715)  for  the  pre- 
centor of  a  kirk,  he  who  leads  off  the 
singing,  and  lets  go. 

There  were  no  sae  mony  hairs  on  the  warlock's  face  as 
there's  on  Letter-gae's  aln  at  this  moment— Scott  Guy 
Mtmnertng,  eh.  xl 

Letter-lock.  A  lock  that  cannot  be 
opened  unless  letters  on  exterior 
movable  rings  are  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order. 

A  strange  look  that  opens  with  AM  B  N. 

Xeaumont  and  flatter .  Noblt  Gentleman, 

Letter  of  Beller'ophon.     See  BEL- 

LEBOPHON. 

Letter  of  Credit.  A  letter  written  by 
a  merchant  or  banker  to  another,  re- 
questing him  to  credit  the  bearer  with 
certain  sums  of  money.  Circular  Notes 
are  letters  of  credit  carried  by  gentle- 
men when  they  travel. 

Letter  of  Licence.  An  instrument  in 
writing  made  by  a  creditor,  allowing  a 
debtor  longer  time  for  the  payment  of 
his  debt. 

Letter  of  Marque.  A  commission 
authorizing  a  privateer  to  make  re- 
prisals on  a  hostile  nation  till  satisfac- 
tion for  injury  has  been  duly  made. 
Marque  is  from  Provencal  marcar, 
Med.  Lat.  marcare,  to  seize  as  a  pledge. 

Letter  of  Safe  Conduct.  A  writ  under 
the  Great  Seal,  guaranteeing  safety  to 
and  fro  to  the  person  named  in  the 
passport. 

Letter  of  Slains.  In  old  Scottish  law 
a  petition  to  the  Crown  from  the  rela- 
tives of  a  murdered  person,  declaring 
that  they  have  received  satisfaction 
(assythmeni),  and  asking  pardon  for 
the  murderer. 

You  are  aware  the  blood-wit  was  made  tip  by 

auythment,  and  that  I  bore  since  expedited  letters  of 
jjaias  —Scott;  WaverUv, aflvlIL 

Letter  of  Uriah.    See  UBIAH. 

Letters  Missive.  An  order  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  a  peer  to  put  in  an 
appearance  to  a  bill  filed  in  chancery. 

,  Letters  ol  Administration.  The  legal 
mstrument  granted  by  the  Probate 
Ckrart  to  a  person  appointed  admrais- 
t^ator  to  one  who  has  died  intestate. 

>f  letters  of  Horning.    In  Scottish  his- 
orders  putting  rebels  to 


Letters  ot  Juntas.    See  JTJNIUS. 
Letters     Patent,    or    Overt.      See 

PATENT. 

Lettres  de  Cachet.    See  CACHET. 

Leuca'dia  or  Leucas.  One  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  now  known  as  Santa 
Maura.  Here  is  the  promontory  from 
which  Sappho  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  when  she  found  her  love  for  Phaon 
was  in  vain. 

Haste,  Sappho,  haste,  from  high  Leucadla  throw 
Thy  -wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  below  1 
There  injured  lovers  leaping  from  above, 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love. 

Pope    Sappho  to  PJuxon. 

Leucippus.  Founder  of  the  Ato- 
mistic School  of  Greek  philosophy 
(about  B.C.  500). 

Leucoth'ea  (The  White  Goddess).  So 
Ino,  the  mortal  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  wife  of  Athamas,  was  called  after 
she  became  a  sea  goddess.  Athamas 
m  a  fit  of  madness  slew  one  of  her  sons ; 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  with  the 
other,  imploring  assistance  of  the  gods, 
who  deified  both  of  them.  Her  son, 
Mclicertes,  then  renamed  Palsemon, 
was  called  by  the  Bomans  Portu'nus, 
or  Portumnus,  and  became  the  pro- 
tecting genius  of  harbours. 

By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  who  roles  the  strands  i 

Milton '  Comui,  896*7 

Levant'.  He  has  levan'ted—i.e.  made 
off,  decamped.  A  levan'ter  is  an  ab- 
sconder,  especially  one  who  makes  a 
bet,  and  runs  away  without  paying  his 
bet  if  he  loses.  From  Span,  levantar  el 
campo,  or  la  casa,  to  break  up  the 
camp  or  house. 

Lev'ant  and  Couchant.  Applied  hi 
legal  phraseology  to  cattle  which  have 
strayed  into  another's  field,  and  have 
been  there  long  enough  to  lie  down  and 
sleep.  The  owner  of  the  field  east 
demand  compensation  for  such  intru- 
sion. (Lat.  levantes  et  cubantes,  rising 
up  and  going  to  bed.) 

Lev'ant  and  Ponent  Winds.  The 
east  wind  is  the  Lev'ant,  and  the  west 
wind  the  Ponent.  The  former  is  from 
Lat.  levdre,  to  raise  (sunrise),  and  the 
latter  from  ponere,  to  set  (sunset). 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds. 

Milton,    PorodftM  iwt,  x,  704. 
Levant,  the  region,   strictly   speaking,  means  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  often  applied 
to  the  whole  East. 

Lev£e  (JV.,  lit.,  a  rising,  i.e.  from 
bed).  An  official  reception  of  men 
only  by  the  sovereign  or  his  represen- 
tative, held  usually  in  the  afternoon. , 

It  was  customary  for  the  queens  of 
France  to  receive  at  the  hour  of  their 
lev& — i.e.  while  making  their  toilet^ 
the  visits  of  certain  noblemen.  Tb& 
court  physicians,  messengers  from  the 
king,  the  queen's  secretary,  and  some 
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few  others  demanded  admission  as  a 
nght,  so  ten  or  more  persons  were 
often  in  the  dressing-room  while  the 
queen  was  making  her  toilet  and 
sipping  her  coffee. 

Levee  en  masse  (Fr.)*  A  patriotic 
rising  of  a  whole  nation  to  defend  their 
country. 

Level.  Level-headed.  Shrewd,  busi- 
ness-like, characterized  by  common 
sense  ;  said  of  one  who  "  has  his  head 
screwed  on  the  right  way*" 

To  do  one1 8  level  best.  To  exert  one- 
self to  the  utmost.  This  term,  and 
that  above,  were  originally  American 
slang,  and  come  from  the  gold-diggings 
of  California. 

To  find  one's  own  level.  Said  of  a 
person  who,  after  making  an  unsuc- 
cessful start,  arrives  at  the  position  in 
society,  business,  etc.,  to  which  his 
gifts  or  attainments  entitle  him. 

To  level  up,  or  down.  To  bring 
whatever  is  being  spoken  of — as  the 
state  of  some  class  of  society,  the 
standard  of  wages,  and  so  on — up  or 
down  to  the  level  of  some  similar  thing. 

YOTT  tardtant  with  to  level  down  u  far  as  themselves , 
bat  tfcey  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  themMlTca.— Dt 
Johtuon  •  R*r*ork  to  JftutMB,  1783. 

Lev'ellers.  In  English  history,  a 
body  of  ultra-Republicans  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I  and  the  Commonwealth, 
who  wanted  all  men  to  be  placed  on  a 
level,  particularly  with  respect  to  their 
eligibility  to  office.  John  Lilburne  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  which 
was  active  from  1647  to  1649,  when  it 
was  suppressed  by  Cromwell's  troops. 

In  Irish  history  the  name  was  given 
to  the  18th  century  agrarian  agitators, 
afterwards  called  Whiteboys  (q.v.). 
Their  first  offences  were  levelling  the 
hedges  of  enclosed  commons ;  but 
their  programme  developed  into  a 
demand  for  the  general  redress  of  all 
agrarian  grievances. 

Lever  de  Rldeau  (Fr.,  curtain-raiser). 
A  short  sketch  performed  on  the  stage 
before  **  drawing  up  the  curtain  "  qn 
the  real  business. 

Leviathan.  The  name  (Hebrew  for 
"  that  which  gathers  itself  together  in 
folds,"  Cp.  Is.  xxvii,  1)  given  in  the 
Bible  to  a  mythic  sea-serpent,  though 
in  Job  ad,  1,  it  is  possible  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  crocodile.  Op.  BEHEMOTH. 

The  name  is  applied  to  a  ship  of 


Like  leviathan*  afloat 

I*y  their  bulwark*  on  the  brine. 

CtamplMtU  :  JtatQ*  ttf  tiw  Salttc. 

from  the  reference  in  Ps.  civ,  25,  26 — 

This  great  and  'wide  gea,  wherein  are  things  creeping 
immmerable,  both,  sma&  and  great  bea«ta.  There  go  the 
shfca-  there  to  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  haat  made  to 
I^y  therein. 

Bat  this  is   a  (mistranslation  of  the 


Hebrew,  the  correct  rendering  being — 
according  to  Dr.  Cheyne — 

.  .  There  dragon*  more  along,  (yea),  Leviathan 
whom  tbou  didst  appoint  rater  therein. 

Hqbbes  took  the  name  as  the  title 
for  his  treatise  on  "  the  Matter,  Forme, 
and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth  Eccle- 
siasticaU  and  Civil "  {1651),  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
political  organism.  He  says: — 

I  have  iet  forth  the  nature  of  man,  (whose  Pride  and 
other  Pantana  hare  compelled  him  to  submit  himself*  to 
Government ,)  together  with  the  great  power  of  his 
GoYvrnonr.  whom  I  compared  to  LeviaUum,  taking  that 
comparison  out  of  the  two  last  verse*  of  the  one  and 
fortieth  of  Job ,  where  God  having  set  forth  the  great 
power  of  ZorfofAott,  calleth  him  Hog  of  the  Prond.— 
Levia&on;  Pi  11,  ch,  xrvHL 

The  Leviathan  of  Literature.  Dr. 
Johnson  (1709-84). 

Levltes.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Actdtop'hel  (q.v.),  means  the  Dissenting 
clergy  who  were  expelled  by  the  Act 
of  Conformity. 

Lewis  Baboon.  Louis  XIV  of 
France  is  so  called  in  Arbuthnot's  His- 
tory of  John  Butt.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  play  upon  the  word  Bourbon. 

Lex  non  scrlpta  (Lat.,  unwritten 
law).  The  common  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  statute  or  written 
law.  Common  law  does  not  derive 
its  force  from  being  recorded,  and 
though  its  several  provisions  have  been 
compiled  and  printed,  the  compila- 
tions are  not  statutes,  but  simply  re- 
membrancers* 

Lex  tallo'nis  {Lat.).  The  law  of  re- 
taliation ;  tit  for  tat. 

Leyden  jar.  A  glass  vessel  partly 
coated,  inside  and  out,  with  lead  foil, 
and  used  to  accumulate  electricity ; 
invented  by  Vanleigh,  of  Leyden, 
Holland,  in  1745. 

Lla-fall.  The  Irish  name  of  the 
Coronation  Stone,  or  Stone  of  Destiny, 
of  the  ancient  Irish  kings.  See  SCONE; 
TANIST  STONE. 

Liak'ura.  The  modern  name  of 
Mount  Parnassus  (q.v.). 

Bat  where  fr  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakora  travelled. 

Byron     The  Giaour. 

Uar.  Pm  a  bit  of  a  liar  myself  I  A 
satirical  phrase,  originating  in  America, 
addressed  to  one  who  is  manifestly 
"  drawing  the  long  bow  "  or  "  playing 
Mimchausan." 

Liars  should  "have  good  memories. 
This  old  proverb,  which  is  found  in 
many  languages  and  was  quoted  by 
St.  Jerome  in  the  4th  century,  has 
been  traced  to  Quintilhan's  Mendacem 
memorem  ease  oportet.  "  It  is  fitting 
that  a  liar  should  be  a  mo^n  of  good 
memory"  (Institutes,  IV,  ii,  01).  It 


Libeaus  Desconus 


Liberty 


occurs   in   Taverner's   translation,   of 
Erasmus's  Proverbs  (1539)  — 

A  Iyer  ought  not  to  be  forgetfull. 

And  Montaigne  says  (Esaayes,  I,  ix)  — 

It  is  not  without  reason,  men  say,  that  Jie  who  hath  not 
%  ffood  and  readi*  mtmorit,  should  never  meddle  with  teUiny 
0/Iitf,  and  f  tare  to  become  a  HOT 

Libeaus  Desconus.    See  LYBIUS. 


(Lat.  libellus,  a  Httle  book). 
A  writing  of  a  def  ainatory  nature,  one 
which  contains  malicious  statements 
ridiculing  someone  or  calculated  to 
bring  him  into  disrepute,  etc.  ;  a 
lampoon,  a  satire.  Originally  a  plain- 
tiff's statement  of  his  case,  which 
usually  "  defames  "  the  defendant, 
was  called  a  "  libel,"  for  it  made  a 
'«  little  book." 

The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the 
libel,  a  dictum  of  Lord  Bllenborough 
(about  1789),  who  amplified  it  by  the 
explanation  —  "  if  the  language  used 
were  true,  the  person  would  suffer 
more  than  if  it  were  false." 

For,  oh  'twas  nuts  to  the  Father  of  Lies 
(As  this  wily  fiend  te  nam'd  in  the  Bible) 

To  find  it  settled  by  laws  so  wise, 
That  th«  great*  the  troth,  the  worse  the  libel 
fhot.  Moor*.  A  date  of  JAbeL 

Burns,   in    some    lines  written   at 
Stirling,  attributes  the  saying  to  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield  — 
Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  like  the 

Bible, 
Says    "The  more  'tisa  troth,  air,  tie  more  'tis  a  libel  **t 

LMwnr  Albus  <Lat.,  the  white  book). 
A  compilation  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  City  of  Ix>ndon,  made  in 
I  £19,  by  John  Carpenter,  town  clerk. 

Li'ber  Niger.  The  Slack  Book  of 
the  Exchequer,  compiled  by  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
It  is  a  roll  of  the  military  tenants. 

Ub'eraL  A  political  term  introduced 
in  the  early  19th  century  from  Spain 
and  France  (where  it  denoted  ad- 
vanced '*  or  revolutionary  politicians), 
and  employed  in  1815  by  Byron, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  others  as  the  title  of 
a  periodical  representing  their  views 
in  politics,  religion,  and  literature. 
It  was  originally  bestowed  upon  the 
advanced  Whigs  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  when  the  moderate  Whigs  formed 
a  coalition  with  the  Tories  and  the 
advanced  Whigs  with  the  Radicals, 
it  was  adopted  by  the  latter  party  : 
it  came  into  general  use  about 
1831,  when  the  Beform  Bill,  in  Lord 
Grey's  Ministry  gave  it  prominence. 

Influenced  In  a  great  degree  by  the  philosophy  and  the 
poBttcs  of  the  ConttoenCW  [the  Whigs]  Indeavoured 
to  substitute  cosmopolitan  for  national  principles,  and 
they  baptized  the  new  scheme  of  pcflttcswhh  the  plausible 
name  of  "  Ub«ralfem."—  DwrtMfc,  June  24,  1872 

Liberal  Unionists.  Those  Liberals 
who  united,  m  1886,  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  the  Conservative  party  to 


oppose  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Lord 
Hartmgton,  after  wards  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
were  the  chief  of  those  who  seceded, 

Lib'erator,  The.  The  Peruvians  so 
call  Simon  Bolivar  (1783-1830),  who 
established  the  independence  of  Peru. 
Daniel  O'Connell  (1775-1847)  was  also 
so  called,  because  he  led  the  agitation 
which  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Penal  Laws  and  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Irish  Boman  Catholics. 

Liberator  of  the  World.  So  Benjamin 
Franklin  (1706-90)  has  been  called. 

Libertarians.    See  AGENT* 

Libertine.  A  debauchee,  a  dissolute 
person  ,  one  who  puts  no  restraint 
on  his  personal  indulgence. 

A  libertine,  in  earlier  use,  was  a  speculative  free-thinker 
In  matters  of  religion  and  in  the  theory  of  morals 
but  [It  has  come]  to  signify  a  profligate  — Trench     On  ike 
Study  of  Words,  lecture  itt. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is 
used  to  mean  a  freedman  (Lat.  Liber- 
tinua)  i 

Then  there  arose  certain  of  the  synagogue,  -which  is 
called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  .'.  .  disputing 
with  Stephen.—  Acts  vi,  9 

There  was  a  sect  of  heretics  in.  Hol- 
land, led,  about  1525,  by  Quintin,  a 
factor,  and  Copin  They  maintained 
that  nothing  is  sinful  but  to  those  who 
think  it  sinful,  and  that  perfect  inno- 
cence is  to  live  without  doubt. 

Liberty  means  "to  do  what  one 
hkes."  (Lat.  hber,  free.) 

Civil  Liberty  The  liberty  of  a  subject  to  conduct  hi* 
own  affairs  as  he  thinks  proper,  provided  he  neither 
infringes  on  the  equal  liberty  of  others,  nor  offends 
against  the  good  morals  or  laws  under  which  he  is  living 

Moral  Liberty.  Such  freedom  as  is  essential  to  render 
a  person  responsible  for  what  he  does,  or  what  he  omits 
to  do 

Natural  Liberty  Unrestricted  freedom  to  exercise  aH 
natural  functions  in  their  proper  places ,  the  state  of 
being  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Political  Liberty.  The  freedom,  of  a  nation  from  any 
unjust  abridgment  of  its  rights  and  independence  j  tbe 
right  to  participate  in  political  elections  and  dvll  offices, 
and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  Trader 
which  one  lives 

Rettgtout  Liberty  Freedom  in  religious  opinions,  and 
hi  both  private  and  public  worship,  provided  such  freedom 
in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  equal  liberty  of  others 

The  liberty  of  the  press.  The  right 
to  publish  what  one  pleases,  subject 
only  to  penalty  if  the  publication  is 
mischievous,  hurtful,  or  libellous  to 
the  state  or  individuals. 

Cap  of  Liberty.    See  CAP. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.  The 
colossal  statue  standing  on  Bedloe's 
(or  Liberty)  Island,  at  the  entrance 
of  New  York  Harbour,  presented  to 
the  American  people  by  France  in 
commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  inaugurated  in  18S6. 
It  is  of  bronze,  155  ft:  in.  height  (stan$u 
ing  on  a  pedestal  IS 5  ft.  Mgh),  and 
represents  a  woman,  draped,  amd 
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Libitina 


Lick 


holding  a  lighted  torch  m  her  up- 
raised hand.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
Alsatian  sculptor,  Auguste  Bartholdi 
(1834-1904). 

The  statue  of  Liberty,  placed  over 
the  entrance  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  Paris, 
was  modelled  from  Mme.  Tallien. 

The  liberties  of  the  Fleet.  The  dis- 
trict immediately  surrounding  the 
Fleet,  the  old  debtors1  prison  in  the 
City  of  London,  in  which  prisoners 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  reside,  and 
beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  go.  They  included  the  north  side 
of  Ludgate  Hill  and  the  Old  Bailey  to 
Fleet  Lane,  down  the  lane  to  the 
market,  and  on  the  east  side  along 
by  the  prison  wall  to  the  foot  of  Lud- 
gate Hill. 

The  word  liberty  was  also  used  to 
denote  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Citv  of  London,  but  lying  imiDedi- 
ately  without  the  City  walls  which, 
in  course  of  time,  were  attached  to 
the  nearest  ward  within  the  walls,  and 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  See  TOWER  LIBERTY. 

Libitina.  The  goddess  who,  in 
ancient  Italy  »  presided  over  funerals 
She  was  identified  by  the  Romans 
with  Prosperpina,  and  her  name  was 
frequently  used  as  a  synonym  for 
death  itself. 

We  shift,  and  bedeck,  and  bedrape  w, 
Thou  art  noble  and  nude  and  antique  , 
Libitlaa  thy  mother,  Prlapus 
Thy  father,  a  Tuscan,  and  Greek. 

.  Doloru,  8t  vfl. 


LiTjra  (Lat.,  the  balance).  The 
seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (and  the 
name  of  one  of  the  ancient  constella- 
tions), which  the  sun  enters  about 
September4  22  and  leaves  about 
October  22.  At  this  time  the  day  and 
night  being  weighed  would  be  found 
equal. 

li'brary.  Before  the  invention  of 
paper  the  thin  nnd  between  the  solid 
wood  and  the  outside  bark  of  certain 
trees  was  used  for  writing  on  ;  this 
was  in  Lat.  called  liber,  which  came 
in  time  to  signify  also  a  *'  boot." 
Hence  our  library,  the  place  for  books  ; 
librarian,  the  keeper  of  books  ;  and 
the  French  livre,  a  book. 

Some  interesting  facte  concerning  books  and  librariM 
TriU  be  found  In  rtoraeH'e  <7uHo*ftfes  of  Iterator*. 

A  circulating  library.  A  library  from 
which  the  books  may  be  borrowed  and 
taken  by  readers  to  their  homes  under 
certain  restrictions. 

A  living  o?  wa$kin&  library.  Longi* 
BUS  (21S-27B),  the  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  was  so  called. 

Lib'ya,  Africa,  or  all  the  north  of 
Africa  between  Egypt  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  It  was  the  Greek  name  for 


Africa  in  general.  The  Bomans  used 
the  word  sometimes  as  synonymous 
with  Africa,  and  sometimes  for  the 
fringe  containing  Carthage. 

Lich.  A  dead  body  (A.S,  lie  ,-  Ger. 
leiche). 

Lick-fowls.  Birds  that  feed  on  car- 
rion, as  night-ravens,  etc. 

Lich-gate.  The  shed  or  covered 
place  at  the  entrance  of  churchyards, 
intended  to  afford  shelter  to  the  coffin 
and  mourners,  while  they  wait  for  the 
clergyman  to  conduct  the  cortege  into 
t&e  church. 

Lwh-owL  The  screech-owl,  super- 
stitiously  supposed  to  f  oretell  death. 

Lick-wake  or  Lyke-wake.  The  funeral 
feast  or  the  waking  of  a  corpse,  i«e. 
watching  it  all  night. 

Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  propose  urge, 

Take  our  defiance  load  and  high 
Our  slogan  fe  their  lyke-wake  dirge, 

Onr  moat  the  grave  where  they  shall  Be. 
-Scott 


In  a  pastoral  written  by  -3Slfric  in 
09S  for  Wilfeige,  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
the  attendance  of  the  clergy  at  lyke- 
wakes  is  forbidden. 

Scott  gives  a  specimen  of  the  old 
"  Lyke-wake  Dirge  "  in  his  Border 
Minstrelsy. 

Lich-imy.  The  path  by  which  a 
funeral  is  conveyed  to  church,  which 
not  ^infrequently  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  road.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  wherever  a  dead  body  passed 
became  a  public  thoroughfare. 

Lich-fteld.  The  field  of  the  dead  (see 
LICH,  above).  The  town  in  Stafford- 
shire is  said  to  be  so  called  in  memory 
of  a  massacre  of  the  Christians  during 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (about 
304).  Lichfield  in  Hampshire  com- 
memorates a  similar  slaughter,  or  a 
forgotten  battlefield,  as  also  in  all 
probability  does  Leckhampstead,  in 

" 


Lick.  Ihckedhvtn.  I  flogged  or  beat 
him.  A  licking  is  a  thrashing,  a  good 
hiding,  or  —  in  games  —  a  defeat,  as  / 
gave  him  a  good  licking  at  billiards. 

It  hcks  me.  Slang  for  "I  don't 
understand  if  at  all/*  "  I  can't  make 
it  out." 

To  go  at  a  great  liek.  To  run,  ride, 
etc.,  at  great  speed  ;  to  put  on  a  spurt. 

To  lick  into  shape.  To  make  pre- 
sentable ;  to  give  a  good  appearance, 
decent  manners,  etc.,  to.  In  allusion 
to  the  tradition  that  the  cubs  of  beans 
are  cast  shapeless,  and  remain  so  till 
the  dam  has  licked  them  into  proper 
form.  See  BEAR. 

So  watchful  Brain  forms,  with,  plastic  care, 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear, 

To  lick  one's  lips.  To  give  evident 
signs  of  the  enjoyment  of  anticipation, 


Lickpenny 


Liie 


To  lick  one's  shoes.  To  be  humble 
or  abjectly  servile  towards  one*  Cp. 
LICKSPITTLE. 

To  lick  the  dust  or  the  ground.  See 
To  KISS  THE  DUST  under  Kiss. 

Lickpenny.  Something  or  someone 
that  makes  the  money  go  —  that  "  licks 
up  '*  the  pennies.  Lydgate  (about 
1425)  wrote  a  humorous  poem  called 
London  Lyckpenny  in  which  (antici- 
pating the  Scotsman  of  the  "  bang 
went  saxpence  "  story)  he  shows  that 
life  in  London  makes  the  money  fly. 

Law  is  a,  lick-penny,  Mr  TyrreL 

Scott  *  St.  Ronttn't  W&,  xxvilL 

Lickspittle.    A  servile  toady. 

His  heart  too  great,  though  f  ortane  little, 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  Bpittle.—  5wi/t. 
It  Is  only  in  "Bngi^qd  that  literary  men  are  invariably 
llckspittlefl.—  J5orrow.  Lawsngro,  HI,  319. 

Llctors.  Binders  (Lat.  ligo,  to  bind 
or  tie).  These  Boman  officers  were  so 
called  because  they  bound  the  hands 
and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  exe- 
cuted the  sentence  of  the  law. 

The  Motors  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong 
Bach  wtth  his  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down  into  the 


throng.— 


, 
Vlrgtot*. 


e,  from 


Lie.     A  falsehood  (A.S. 
iSoffan,  to  lie). 

A  Ue  hath  no  feet.  Because  it  cannot 
stand  alone.  In  fact,  a  lie  wants 
twenty  others  to  support  it,  and  even 
then  is  in  constant  danger  of  tripping. 
Cp.  ItfAB  (Liars  should  have  good 
memories). 

A  ichtie  lie.  A  conventional  lie,  such 
as  telling  a  caller  that  Mrs.  A  or  Mrs. 
B.  is  not  at  home,  meaning  not  "  at 
homo  "  to  that  particular  caller. 

»  to  aald  that  Dean  Swift  called  on  a  Mend  and  wag 
told  by  Jeames  that  "  master  Is  not  at  home  "  The  friend 
called  oo  the  dean,  and  Swift,  opening  the  window,  shouted, 
"Not  at  home,"  When  the  friend  expostulated,  Swift  said, 
-  1  beBevedyonr  Jootinan  when  he  said  his  master  was  not 
at  home,  sorely  you  can  belteve  the  master  himself  when 
he  tell*  you  beta  not  at  home." 

Lying  for  ike  whetstone.  See  WHET- 
STONE. 

The  Father  of  lies,  Satan  (John  via, 
*•*). 

The  greatest  lie.  In  Heywood's  Four 
P*s,  an  interlude  of  about  1543,  a 
Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  a  Pofacary,  and  a 
Pedlar  disputed  as  to  which  could  tell 
the  greatest  lie.  The  Palmer  said  he 
had  never  seen  a  woman  out  of  pa- 
tience ;  whereupon  the  other  three  P's 
threw  up  the  sponge,  saying  such  a 
falsehood  could  not  possibly  be  out- 
done. * 

The  lie  ewctwwfcm&oZ,  direct,  etc. 
See  COUNTERCHECK. 

To  give  one  the  he.  To  accuse  him,  to 
his  face  of  telling  a  falsehood. 

To  gfoe  the  lie  to.  To  show  that  such 
and  such  a  statement  is  false  ;  to 
belie. 


Lie  (A.8.  licgan,  to  'bide  or  rest). 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

This  is  part  of  Dr.  Evans's  <_ 
on  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  (1664-1726),  __ 
dramatist,  herald,  and  architect.  The 
"  heavy  loads  "  referred  to  were  Blen- 
heim, Greenwich  Hospital  (which  he 
finished),  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire, 
and  other  massive  buildings. 

To  l\e  at  the  catch.  In  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  Talkative  says  to 
Faithful,  '*  You  lie  at  the  catch,  I  per- 
ceive." To  which  Faithful  replies, 
"  No,  not  I ;  I  am  only  for  setting 
things  right."  To  lie  at  or  on  the  cateh 
is  to  lie  in  wait  or  to  lay  a  trap  to 
catch  one. 

To  lie.  in  state.  Said  of  a  corpse  of  a 
royal  or  distinguished  person  that  is 
displayed  to  the  general  public. 

To  lie  low.  To  conceal  oneself  or 
one's  intentions. 

All  this  while  Brer  Babbit  lay  low.-VoeJ  Oten&r 
Harris  Uncle  Remu* 

To  lie  over.  To  be  deferred  ;  as,  this 
question  must  lie  over  till  next  ses- 
sions. 

To  lie  to.  To  stop  the  progress  of 
a  vessel  at  sea  by  reducing  the  sails 
and  counterbracing  the  yards  ;  hence, 
to  cease  from  doing  something. 

We  now  ran  plump  into  a  log,  and  were  obliged  to  Be  to 
—Lord  Dufferln  Ltttert  from  Sigh  Latitude. 

To  lie  to  one's  work.  To  work  ener- 
getically. 

To  lie  with  one's  fathers.  To  be 
buried  in  one's  native  place. 

I  wffllie  witamr  fathers,  and  thon  shalt  cany  me  ont 
ol  Egypt— Gen.  xlrtt,  30. 

To  he  up.  To  refrain  from  work, 
especially  on  account  of  ill  health ;  to 
rest. 

Liege.  The  word  means  one  bound, 
a  bondsman  (O.Fr.  hge,  connected  with 
O.H.  Gter.  ledig*  free) ;  hence,  vassals 
were  called  liege-men — i.e.  men  bound 
to  serve  their  lord,  or  hege  lord. 

Unarmed  and  bareheaded,  on  his  knees,  and  with  Us 
hands  placed  between  those  of  his  lord,  he  [the  mffitssy 
tenant]  repeated  these  words :  M  Hear,  my  lord.  I  hare 
become  your  liegeman  of  life  and  limb,  and  earthly 
worship,  and  laith  and  tratn  I  wiU  bear  to  you  to  Uve 
and  die.— Unoard  History  of  Enyland,  voL  U,  ch.  L 

LTen.  A  bond.  (Lat.  liga'men, 
from  hgare,  to  bind).  Legally,  a  bond 
on  goods  for  a  debt ;  a  right  to  retain 
goods  in  a  creditor's  hands  till 
satisfied  a  legal  claim  for  debt. 

Lieutenant  (pronounce 
is  the  Latin  locum-tenens,  through  ttte 
French.  A  Lieutenant-Colonel  is  the. 
colonel's  deputy.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  represents  the  Crown  ia 
that  country. 

Life  (A.S.  llf}.  Drawn  from  life. 
Drawn  or  described  from  some  exist- 
ing person  or  object. 


Life  Guards 


Light 


For  life.    As  long  as  life  continues. 

For  the  life  of  me.  True  as  I  am 
alive.  Even  if  my  life  depended  on 
it.  A  strong  asseveration,  originally 
"  under  pain  of  losing  my  life." 

Nor  (xmld  I,  for  the  Hie  of  me,  see  how  tbe  creation  of 
On  world  bad  anything  to  do  -with  what  I  wat  talking 
about—  6cMtm#A  Vicar  of  TPofctfleM. 

Large  as  life.  Of  the  same  size  as 
fche  object  represented. 

On  my  life.  I  will  answer  for  it  by 
my  life. 

People  of  high  life.  The  upper  ten, 
the  haut  monde. 

To  bear  a  charmed  life.  To  escape 
accidents  in  a  marvellous  manner. 
*  To  know  life.  To  be  well  versed  in 
the  niceties  of  social  intercourse,  good 
breeding,  manners,  etc.  ;  to  be  up  to 
all  the  dodges  by  which  one  may  be 
imposed  upon. 

TO  see  fafe.  To  *'  knock  about  " 
town,  where  life  may  be  seen  at  its 
fullest  ;  to  move  in  smart  or  fast 
society. 

To  the  life.  In  exact  imitation. 
"  Done  to  the  life." 

Life  Guards.  The  two  senior  cavalry 
regiments  of  the  Household  Troops 
(q.v.\>  the  members  of  which  are  all 
not  less  than  six  feet  high  ;  hence,  a 
fine,  tall,  manly  fellow  is  called  "  a 
regular  Life  Guardsman." 

Life  Policy.  An  assurance  to  be 
paid  after  the  death  of  the  person. 

Life  Preserver.  A  buoyant  jacket, 
belt,  or  other  appliance,  to  support  the 
human  body  in  water  ;  also  a  loaded 
staff  or  knuckle-duster  for  self-defence, 

Lilt.  To  have  one  at  a  lift  is  to  have 
one  in  your  power.  When  a  wrestler 
has  his  antagonist  in  his  hands  and 
lifts  him  from  the  ground,  he  has  him 
w  at  a  lift,'*  or  in  his  power. 

**  Sin*,"  nys  he,  **I  h»r«  you  at  a  lift. 
Now  yon  are  come  unto  your  latest  drift." 

Percy    JUUput,  ft*  and  AnonmL 

Lifter.  A  thief.  We  still  call  one 
who  plunders  shops  a  "  shop-lifter." 

£§  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  ? 


Lifting.  In  Scotland,  the  raising  of 
the  coffin  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
bearers.  Certain  ceremonies  preceded 
the  funeral. 

When  at  the  funeral  of  aa  ordinary  husbandman,  one 
tk'doefc  was  named  as  the  boor  for  "lifting,"  the  party 
begxa  to   assemble  two   boon  previously  —Solodta 
AffnctUe  Jounai,  Jan.  14,  1893,  p  27. 

At  the  first  service  were  offered  meat 
and  ale;  at  the  second,  shortbread  and 
whisky  ;  at  the  third,  seed-cake  and 
wine  ;  at  the  fourth,  currant-bun  and 
ram  ;  at  the  last,  sugar-biscuits  and 


Ugan.    See  LAGAN. 

Light.  The  AJS.  of  this  word  in 
both  senses,  i.e.  illumination  and 
smallness  of  weight,  is  leohi,  but  in  the 
former  sense  it  is  connected  with  Ger. 
licht,  Lat.  JMT,  and  Chr.  leukos  (white), 
and  in  the  latter  with  Ger.  leicTU,  Or. 
elachus  (not  heavy),  and  Sansk.  laghu. 
The  verb  to  light,  to  dismount,  to 
settle  after  flight,  is  A.S.  lihtan,  from 
the  last  mentioned  iSohi,  originally 
meaning  to  lighten,  or  relieve  of  a 
burden. 

According  to  his  lights.  According  to 
his  information  or  knowledge  of  the 
matter ;  or,  according  to  the  capacity 
he  has  for  forming  opinions  on  it. 

Ancient  lights.  A  sign  put  up  on  a 
building  to  show  that  the  owner  there- 
of has  a  right  to  the  light  coming  from 
adjacent  property,  and  consequently, 
no  building  may  be  erected  there  with- 
out his  consent,  if  it  would  interfere 
with  his  light. 

Before  the  lights.  In  theatrical  par- 
lance, on  the  stage,  i.e.  before  the 
foot-lights. 

Light  comedian.  One  who  takes 
humorous,  but  not  low,  parts.  Or- 
lando, in  As  You  Like  It,  might  be 
taken  f or  a  "  light  comedian  "  ;  Tony 
Lumpkin  (She  Stoops  to  Conquer),  and 
Paul  Pry  (in  Poole's  comedy  of  that 
name,  1825)  are  parts  for  a  "low 
comedian.7* 

Light  and  leading.    See  LEADING. 

Light-fingered.    See  ItaGER, 

Light  gains  make  a  heavy  'purse. 
Small  profits  and  a  quick  return,  is  the 
best  way  of  gaining  wealth. 

Light  literature.  Beading  matter 
intended,  for  entertainment ;  books, 
etc.  that  are  the  reverse  of  "  pon- 
derous.'* 

Light  o'  love.  An  inconstant  or 
loose-principled  woman  ;  a  harlot. 

Light  troops.  Light  cavalry,  mean* 
ing  i.e.  lancers  and  hussars,  who 
are  neither  such  large  men  as  the 
"  Heavies,"  nor  yet  so  heavily 


Ufting  the  lMe  finger. 


5  light  of  one's  countenance.    The 
bright  smile  of  approbation  and  love. 

lift  in?  the  h^t  of  Thy  countenance  on  ua — P*  IT,  6 

The  light  of  the  age.  Maimon'ides  or 
Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon,  of  Cor'dova 
(1130-1204). 

The  light  of  the  harem.  The  Sultana 
NourmahaT  in  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh, 
afterwards  called  Nourjehan  (Light  of 
the  World).  She  was  the  bcide  oi 
Selim. 

To  bring  to  light.  To  discover  and 
expose. 

The  duke  yet  woold  have  dark  deed*  daddy  anatwwedt; 
he  would  new  bring  them  to  light;  would  he  were 
returned  \-SMk**p«*r*  Mvuur*  for  XKW,  ffl,  & 


007 


Lighthouse 


Lilli-Burlero 


To  light  upon.  To  discover  by  acci- 
dent; to  come  across  by  a  luclcy 
chance.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  (Oct.  16th,  1799),  "  How 
did  you  light  on  your  specifick  for  the 
tooth-ach  ?  " 

To  make  light  of.  To  treat  as  of  no 
importance ;  to  £ake  little  notice  of. 

Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner  my  oxen  and  my 
fallings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready ,  come  unto 
the  marriage. 

But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways,  one  to 
his  farm*  another  to  'hfo  T^^T^hand^^— MVp^.  xxil,  4,  5 

To  'put  out  one's  light.  To  kill  him, 
"send  him  into  the  outer  darkness." 
Othello  says,  "  Put  out  the  light  and 
then  put  out  the  light." 

To  stand  in  one's  own  light.  To  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  advance- 
ment. 

To  throw  or  shed  light  upon.  To 
elucidate,  to  explain. 

Lighthouse.    See  PHAROS. 

Lightning.  Hamilcar  (d.  B.C.  228) , 
the  Carthaginian  general,  was  called 
"  Barca,"  the  Phoenician  for  "  light- 
ning "  (Heb.  Barak),  both  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  his  march  and  for  the 
severity  of  his  attacks. 

Chain  ligJiining  Two  or  more  flaahet  of  llgbtning 
repeated  without  intermission. 

Forked  lightning     Zig-zag  lightning 

Globular  liyMning  A  meteoric  ball  [of  fire],  -which 
sometimes  tally  on  the  earth  and  flies  ofC  with  P-TV  ex* 
plosion. 

Lightning  Conductor.  A  metal  rod 
raised  above  a  building  with  one  end 
in  the  earth,  to  carry  off  the  lightning 
and  prevent  its  injuring  the  building. 

Lightning  Preservers.  The  most 
approved  classical  preservatives 
against  lightning  were  the  eagle,  the 
sea-calf,  and  the  laurel.  Jupiter  chose 
the  first,  Augustus  0«esar  the  second, 
and  Tiberius  the  third.  (Columella, 
x ;  Sueton.  in  Vit.  Aug  ,  xc  ;  ditto  in 
Vit.  Tib.,  Ixix).  Cp.  HOUSE-LEEK. 

Bodies  scathed  and  persons  struck 
dead  by  lightning  were  said  to  be  in- 
corruptible; and  anyone  so  distin- 
guished was  held  by  the  ancients  in 
great  honour.  (J.  0.  Bullenger:  De 
Terras  Motu,  etc.,  v,  11.) 

Lightning  Rod.  See  LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR. 

Liguo'rians.  A  congregation  of  mis- 
sionary priests  called  also  Bedemp- 
tonsts,  founded  in  1732,  by  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguo'ri,  and  confirmed  by 
Benedict  XIV  in  1759.  Their  object 
is  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
and  the  assisting  of  poor  and  neglected 
parishes. 

Liguria.  The  ancient  name  of  a 
part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  including  the 
modern  Genoa,  Piedmont,  some  of 
Savoy,  etc.  In  1797  Napoleon 
founded  a  "  Ligunan  Bepublic,"  with 


Genoa  as  its  capital,  and  embracing 
also  Yenetia  and  a  part  of  Sardinia. 
It  was  annexed  to  France  in  1805. 

The  Ligunan  Sage.  Aulus  Persius 
Flaccus  (34-62  A.D.),  born  at  Vola- 
terrae,  in  Etruria,  famous  for  his 
Satires. 

Lillrarne.  //  no  one  else  were  alive, 
John  would  quarrel  with  Lilburne. 
John  Lilburne  (d.  1657)  was  a  con- 
tentious Leveller  (g.v.)  in  the  Common- 
wealth ;  so  rancorous  against  rank 
that  he  could  never  satisfy  himself 
that  any  two  persons  were  exactly  on 
the  same  level. 

Is  John  departed  ?  and  is  Lilburne  gone  ? 
Parcwell  to  both— to  LUburne  and  to  John. 
Yet,  being  gone,  take  this  advice  from  me 
L«t  them  not  both  In  one  grave  buried  be 
Here  lay  ye  John,  lay  Lilburne  thereabout , 
For  if  they  both  should  meet,  they  would  fall  out 
Epigrammatic  Epitaph. 

Ltlith.  A  Semitic  (in  origin  prob- 
ably Babylonian)  demon  supposed  to 
haunt  wildernesses  in  stormy  weather, 
and  to  be  specially  dangerous  to 
children  and  pregnant  women.  She 
is  referred  to  in  Is.  xxxiv,  14,  as 
the  "screech-owl"  (Bevised  Version, 
"  Eight  monster,"  and  in  margin 
"  lalith  ")  ;  and  the  Talmudists  give 
the  name  to  a  wife  that  Adam  is  fabled 
to  have  had  before  Eve,  who,  refusing 
to  submit  to  him,  left  Paradise  for  a 
region  of  the  air,  and  still  haunts  the 
night.  Superstitious  Jews  put  in  the 
chamber  occupied  by  their  wife  four 
coins  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Adam 
and  Eve  and  the  words  "  Avaunt  thee, 
Lahtl.  1 "  Goethe  introduced  her  m  his 
Paust,  and  Eossetti  in  his  Eden  Bower 
adapted  the  Adamitic  story,  making 
the  Serpent  the  instrument  of  Lilith's 
vengeance.  See  THE  DEVTT.  AND  HIS 
DAM  under  DEVIL,  and  Cp.  LAMIA. 

It  was  Lllith,  the  -wife  of  Adam 

Not  a  drop  of  her  blood  was  human, 

But  she  was  made  like  a.  soft  sweet  woman. 

D.  0.  Rostetti    Eden  Sower 

Lilli-Burle'ro  BuUen-a-lah.  Said  to 
have  been  the  watchword  of  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholics  m  their  massacres  of 
the  Protestants  in  1641,  the  words 
were  adopted  as  the  refrain  of  a  piece 
of  political  doggerel  satirizing  James 
II  (written  by  Lord  Wharton),  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success 
of  the  great  revolution  of  1688.  Burnet 
says,  "  It  made  an  impression  on  the 
(knag's)  army  that  cannot  be  imagined. 
.  .  .  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the 
people,  both  in  city  and  country,  were 
singing  it  perpetually  . .  .  never  had  so 
slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect." 

The  song  is  referred  to  in  Sterne's 
Tristram  Shandy,  ch.  11,  and  is  given  in 
Percy's  Rehgues  (series  ii,  Bk.  3). 
Chappell  attributes  the  air  to  Henry 
PurcelL 


Lilliput 


Limerick 


Lilliput.  The  country  of  pigmies 
("  Lilliputians  ")  to  whom  GKiUiver 
was  a  giant.  (Swift:  Gulfauer'a 
Travels.) 

Lily,  The.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  lily  sprang  from  the  repentant 
tears  of  Eve  as  she  went  forth  from 
Paradise. 

In  Christian  art,  the  lily  is  an  em- 
blem of  chastity,  innocence,  and 
purity.  In  pictures  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, Gabriel  is  sometimes  represented 
as  carrying  a  lily-branch,  while  a  vase 
containing  a  lily  stands  before  the 
Virgin,  who  is  kneeling  in  prayer.  St. 
Joseph  holds  a  lily-branch  in  his  hand, 
indicating  that  his  wife  Mary  was  a 
virgin. 

Lily  of  France  The  device  of  Clovis 
was  three  black  toads  (see  GRAJPAUD)  ; 
but  the  story  goes  that  an  aged  hermit 
of  Joye-en-valle  saw  a  miraculous  light 
stream  one  night  into  his  cell,  and  an 
angel  appeared  to  him  holding  an 
azure  shield  of  wonderful  beauty,  em- 
blazoned with  three  gold  lilies  that 
shone  like  stars,  which  the  hermit  was 
commanded  to  give  to  Qneen  Clotilde  ; 
she  gave  it  to  her  royal  husband,  whose 
arms  were  everywhere  victorious,  and 
the  device  was  thereupon  adopted  as 
the  emblem  of  Prance.  (See  Les  Petite 
Bollandistes,  vol.  vi,  p.  426.)  Tasso, 
in  his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  terms  the 
French  Gigli  cForo  (golden  lilies).  It  is 
said  the  people  were  commonly  called 
Liharte,  and  the  kingdom  JJihum  in 
the  time  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  Charles 
VIII,  and  Louis  XII.  See  FLEUR-DE- 
LYS. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies,— upon,  them  with  the  lance  t 

Macaulay     The  £atOe  of  Imv 

The  burghers  of  Ghent  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  not 
to  make  war  upon  the  lilies  —MWingttm  Heraldry,  L 

Florence  is  "  The  City  of  Lilies." 
By  "  the  lily  in  the  field  "  in  Matt. 
vi,  28,  which  is  said  to  surpass  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory,  is  meant  simply 
the  wild  lily,  probably  a  species  of  iris. 
Our  "  lily  of  the  valley  "—with  which 
tjiis  is  sometimes  confused — is  one  of 
the  genus  Convallaria,  a  very  different 
plant. 
Lily  Maid  ot  Astolat.    See  ELAINE. 

Limb*  Slang  for  a  mischievous  ras- 
cal, a  young  imp  :  it  is  short  for  the 
older  £wtb  of  the  devil,  where  the  word 
implies  "  agent  "  or  "  scion."  Dryden 
called  Fletcher  "a  limb  of  Shake- 
speare." 

Limb  of  the  law.  A  clerk  articled  to 
a  lawyer,  a  sheriffs  officer,  a  police- 
man, or  other  legal  assistant.  Just  as 
the  limbs  of  the  body  do  what  the  head 
directs,  so  these  obey  the  commands  of 
the  head  of  the  office. 


Limbo.  A  humorous  name  (from 
hmbits)  given  to  prison  and  to  som^ 
place  where  things  are  stowed,  too 
good  to  destroy  but  not  good  enough 
to  use.  Cp.  AIL  ARAP. 

Limbus  (Lat.  border,  fringe,  edge). 
The  borders  of  hell ;  the  portion  as- 
signed by  the  Schoolmen  to  those  de- 
parted spirits  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
redemption  did  not  apply  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

L^7nbu8  Fatuo'rum.  The  Paradise 
of  Fools.  As  fools  or  idiots  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  works,  the  old 
Schoolmen  held  that  they  are  not 
punished  in  purgatory  and  cannot  be 
received  into  heaven,  so  they  go  to  a 
special  "  Paradise  of  Fools." 

Then  might  yon  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tossed 
And  fluttered  into  rags ,  then  relics,  beads, 

The  sport  of  winds     All  these,  upwhirled  aloft. 
Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paradise  of  Pools. 

JftZfon     Paradtu  Lost,  ill,  48& 

Cp.  FOOL'S  PABADISE  under  FOOL. 

L-imbus  of  the  Moon.     See  MOON. 

Lvmbus  patrum.  The  half  -  way 
house  between  earth  and  heaven, 
where  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  who 
died  before  the  death  of  the  Redeemer 
await  the  Last  Day,  when  they  will  be 
received  into  heaven.  Some  hold  that 
this  is  the  "  hell  "  into  which  Christ 
descended  after  He  gave  up  the  ghost 
on  the  cross. 

Shakespeare  uses  limbo  patrum  for 
*'  quod,"  jail,  confinement. 

I  have  some  of  them  in,  limbo  patrum,  and  there  they 
are  like  to  dance  these  three  days. — Henry  VIII,  v,  4 

Limbus  Puero'rum  The  Child's 
Paradise,  for  children  who  die  before 
they  are  baptized  or  are  responsible 
for  their  actions. 

Limehouse.  Violent  and  vitriolic 
abuse  of  one's  political  opponents :  so 
called  out  of  compliment  to  an  ora- 
torical display  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at 
Limehouse,  London,  on  July  30th, 
1909,  when  he  poured  forth  scorn  and 
abuse  on  dukes,  landlords,  financial 
magnates,  etc.,  many  of  whom,  in  the 
course  of  later  events,  became  his  best 
fnends.  Hence,  Lvmehousvng,  in- 
dulging in  such  abuse. 

Limerick.  A  nonsense  verse  m  the 
metre,  popularized  by  Edward  Lear 
in  his  Boole  of  Nonsense  (1646),  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example: — 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Wilts, 
Who  walked  tip  to  Scotland  on  stilts; 

When  they  said  it  waa  shocking 

To  show  so  much  stocking. 
She  answered,  "  Then  what  about  kilts  ?  ** 

The  name  was  not  given  till  much 
later,  and  comes  from  the  chorus, 
*'  We'll  all  come  up,  come  up  to  Limer- 
ick," which  was  interposed  after  each 


Limp 


Line 


verse  as  it  was  improvised  and  sung 
by  a  convivial  party. 

Limp.  A  word  formed  of  the  initials 
of  Louis  (XIV),  James  (II),  his  wife 
Mary  of  Modena,  and  the  Prince  (of 
Wales),  and  used  as  a  Jacobite  toast 
in  the  time  of  William  III.  Cp. 
NOTABIKON. 

Limpet.  A  term  applied  in  sarcasm 
after  the  Great  War  to  those  holders 
of  well  paid  Government  posts  which 
had  been  created  primarily  for  war 
purposes,  who  "  stuck  to  them  Jike 
grim  death  "  though  the  necessity  for 
their  continuance  was  not  generally 
apparent. 

Lincoln.  A  hybrid  Celtic  and 
Latin  name,  Lindumcolonia,  Lindum, 
the  name  of  the  old  British  town, 
meaning  "  the  hill  fort  on  the  pool." 

The  devil  looking  over  Lincoln.  See 
DEVIL. 

Lincoln  green.  Lincoln,  at  one 
time,  was  £oted  for  its  light  green,  as 
was  Coventry  for  its  blue,  and  York- 
shire for  its  grey  doth.  Cp.  KENDAI, 
GBEEN. 

Swains  la  shepherds'  gray,  and  girls  in  Lincoln 
*  Drayton    Pdyotbio  «,  acre 

Lincoln  College  (Oxford).  Founded 
by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, in  1427,  and  completed  by 
Thomas  Rotherham,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York 
and  Lord  Chancellor),  in  1479. 

Lincoln's  Inn.  One  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court  to.v.),  in  London.  Henry 
Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  built  a  mansion 
here  in  the  14th  century  on  ground 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Black 
Friars,  but  was  granted  to  him  by 
Edward  I.  A  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  granted 
leases  here  to  certain  students  of  law* 

LlndaVridSs.  A  heroine  in  The 
Mirror  of  Knighthood,  whose  name  at 
one  time  was  a  synonym  for  a  kept 
mistress,  in  which  sense  it  was  used  by 
Scott,  Kemlworth  and  Woodstock. 

Linden.  The  German  name  (largely 
used  in  England)  for  lime  trees.  Unter 
den  Linden  ("  under  the  limes  ")  is  the 
name  of  the  principal  street  in  Berlin, 
where  are  situated  the  University,  the 
Academy,  many  palaces,  the  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  etc, ;  it  is  about 
1,100yd.  in  length. 

Baucis  (see  PHILEMON)  was  con- 
verted into  a  linden  tree. 

Llndor.  One  of  the  conventional 
names  given  by  the  classical  poets  to 
a  rustic  swain,  a  lover  en  bergere. 

Do  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  bring  down  Oorydon  and 
Under  «poni».-$*r  Walter  See* 


Line.    All  along  the  line.     In  every 
particular,  as  in  such  phrases  i 


The  accuracy  of  the  statement  Is  contested  all  along 
the  line  by  persona  on  the  spot 

Crossing  the  line.  Sailing  across 
the  Equator.  Advantage  is  usually 
taken  of  this  for  all  sorts  of  sports 
aboard  ship,  especially  for  playing  such 
tricks  as  "  Ambassador "  (q.v.)  on 
those  who  are  crossing  for  the  first 
time. 

The  line.  In  the  British  Army  all 
regular  infantry  regiments  except  the 
Foot  Guards,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  the 
Marines. 

Line  of  battle.  The  order  of  troops 
drawn  up  so  as  to  present  a  battle- 
front.  There  were  three  lines — the 
van,  the  main  body,  and  the  rear. 
A  fleet  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  is  so 
arranged  that  the  ships  are  ahead  and 
astern  of  each  other  at  stated  distances. 
To  break  the  enemy's  line  is  to  derange 
his  order  of  battle,  and  so  put  him  to 
confusion. 

Lvne  of  beauty.  According  to  Ho- 
garth, a  curve  thus  % — ^"^ ;  but  the 
line  which  may  be  beautiful  for  one 
object  would  be  hideous  in  another. 
What  would  Hogarth  have  said  to  a 
nose  or  mouth  which  followed  his  line 
of  beauty  ? 

Line  of  direction.  The  line  in  which 
a  body  moves,  a  force  acts,  or  motion 
is  communicated.  In  order  that  a 
body  may  stand  without  falling,  a  line 
let  down  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
must  fall  within  the  base  on  which 
the  object  stands.  Thus  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  does  not  fall,  because  this 
rule  is  preserved. 

Line  of  life.  In  palmistry,  the 
crease  in  tb,e  left  hand  beginning  above 
the  web  of  the  thumb,  and  running 
towards  or  up  to  the  wrist. 

The  nearer  it  approaches  the  wist  the  longer  -will  be 


the  life,  according  to  palm-lorists.  If  long  and  deeply 
marked,  it  indicates  long  life  with  very  little  trouble, 
If  crossed  or  out  with  other  marks,  it  Indicates  sickness 


Line  upon  line.  Admonition  or  in- 
struction repeated  little  by  little  (a 
line  at  a  time). 

Line  upon  line,  H™  upon  Una,  here  a  little  and  then 
a  little.— 7*  aocvili,  10. 

Line  of  operations.  See  BASE  OF 
OPERATIONS. 

Hard  lines.  Hard  luck,  a  hard  lot. 
Here  lines  means  an  allotment 
measured  out. 

No  day  without  vte  line.  A  saying 
attributed  by  Pliny  to  the  Greek  artist 
Apelles  (nulla  dies  sine  hnea),  who 
said  he  never  passed  a  day  without 
doing  at  least  one  line*  and  to  this 
steady  industry  owed  his  great  success. 
The  words  wore  adopted  as  his  motto 
by  the  industrious  novelist  Anthony 
Trollope. 
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On  the  line.  Said  of  a  picture  that 
at  the  Boyal  Academy  is  hung  in  a 
position  that  is  kept  only  for  the  best 
exhibits. 

The  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant 
places  (Ps.  xvi,  6).  The  part  allotted 
to  me  and  measured  off  by  a  measuring 
line.  The  allusion  is  to  drawing  a  line 
to  mark  out  the  lot  of  each  tribe,  hence 
line  became  the  synonym  of  lot,  and 
lot  means  position  or  destiny. 

The  thin  red  hne.  British  infantry- 
men in  action.  The  old  93rd  High- 
landers were  so  described  at  the  battle 
of  Balaclava  by  W.  H.  Russell,  because 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  form 
into  square ;  their  regimental  magazine 
is  named  The  Thin  Red  Line. 

To  read  between  the  lines.  To  dis- 
cern the  secret  meaning.  One  method 
of  cryptography  is  to  write  so  that  the 
hidden  message  is  revealed  only  when 
alternate  lines  are  read.  Thus  lines 
25  4,  6  of  the  following  cryptogram 
would  convey  the  warning  to  Lord 
Monteagle  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

My  lord,  having  just  returned  from  Paris, 
(2)       stay  away  from  the  house  to-night 

and  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
(4)       for  God  'and  man  hare  concurred  to  ptmlah 

those  who  pay  not  regard  to  their  health,  and 
(6)       the  wickedness  of  the  time 

adds  greatly  to  its  wear  and  tear. 

What  line  are  you  in  ?  What  trade 
or  profession  are  you  of  ?  Commercial 
travellers  use  the  word  frequently  to 
signify  the  sort  of  goods  which  they 
have  to  dispose  of  ,  as,  one  travels  "  in 
the  hardware  line,'*  another  "  in  the 
drapery  line,"  or  "  grocery  line,"  etc. 

Lingo.  Talk,  language,  especially 
some  peculiar  or  technical  phraseology ; 
from  lingua*  tongue. 

Lingua  Franca.  A  species  of  Italian 
mixed  with  French,  Greek,  Arabic,  etc., 
spoken  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Also,  any  jumble  of  different 
languages. 

A  clear  and  solemn  voice  .  .  .  pronounced  the  words 
in  the  sonorous  tone  of  the  readers  of  the  mosque,  and  in 
the  lingua  Franca,  mutually  understood  by  Christians  and 
Saracens.— 5«ott  The  TdUtmtm,  ch.  adlL 

Lining  of  the  Pocket.  Money. 

My  money  is  spent :  Can  I  be  content 

With  pockets  deprived  of  their  lining  ? 

The  Lady't  Decoy,  or  Man  Midwife'*  Defence,  17SS,  p  4. 

When  the  great  court  tailor  wished 
to  obtain  the  patronage  of  Beau  Brum- 
mel,  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  dress- 
coat  lined  with  bank-notes,  Brummel 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks,  stating  that 
he  quite  approved  of  the  coat,  and  he 
especially  aamired  the  lining. 

Liansean  System.  The  artificial 
classification  adopted  by  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist  Linnaeus  (d.  1778), 
who  arranged  his  three  kingdoms  of 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  into 


classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  and 
varieties,  according  to  certain  charac- 
teristics. 

Linne,  The  Heir  of.  Tfce  hero 
of  an  old  ballad,  given  in  Percy's 
Religues,  which  tells  how  he*  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and, 
having  spent  all,  sold  his  estates  to 
John  o*  the  Scales,  his  steward,  reser- 
ving only  a  "  poor  and  lonesome  lodge 
in  a  lonely  glen."  When  no  one  would 
lend  or  give  him  money,  he  retired 
to  the  lodge,  where  was  dangling  a 
rope  with  a  running  noose.t  He  put 
it  round  his  neck  and  sprang  aloft, 
but  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  when 
he  came  to  espied  two  chests  of  beat-en 
gold,  and  a  third  full  of  white  money, 
over  which  was  written — 

Once  more,  my  soxme  I  sette  the*  clere ; 

Amend  thy  life  and  follies  past , 
For  but  tbou  amend  thee  of  thy  life. 

That  rope  must  be  thy  end  at  last. 

The  heir  of  Linne  now  returned  to  his 
old  hall,  where  he  was  refused  the 
loan  of  forty  pence  by  his  quondam 
steward  ;  one  of  the  guests  told  John 
o*  the  Scale*  he  ought  to  have  lent  it, 
as  he  had  bought  the  estate  cheap 
enough.  "  Cheap  call  you  it  ?  "  ex- 
claimed John  ;  *'  why,  he  shall  have  it 
back  for  100  marks  less."  "  Done," 
said  the  heir  of  Linne,  and  thus  re- 
covered his  estates. 

Lion.    As  AN  AGNOMEN. 

Alp  Arslan,  son  of  Togrul  Beg,  the 
Perso-Turkish  monarch  (reigned  1063- 
72)  was  surnamed  The  Valiant  Lwn. 

Ah  Pasha,  called  The  Lion  ofJamna, 
overthrown  in  1822  by  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
(1741,  1788-1822.) 

Arwch  (fifth  of  the  dynasty  of  Ninu, 
the  Assyrian),  called  Arioch  EUas'ar — 
i.e.  Arioch  Melech  al  Asser,  the  Zion 
Kwj  of  Assyria.  (B.C.  1927-1897.) 

Damelowiez,  Prince  of  Habez,  who 
founded  Lemberg  (Lion  City)  in  1259. 

Gusta'vus  Adolphus,  called  The  Lion 
of  toe  North.  (1594,  1611-32.) 

Hamsa,  called  The  Lion  of  God  and 
of  His  Prophet.  So  Gabriel  told 
Mahomet  his  uncle  was  enregistered 
in  heaven. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
was  called  The  Lion  for  his  daring 
courage.  (1129-95.) 

Louis  VIII  of  France  was  called 
The  Lion  because  he  was  born  under 
the  sign  Leo.  (1187,  1223-26.) 

Richard  I.  Cceur  de  Lion  (Lion's 
hcart^  so  called  for  his  bravery-  (1157* 
1189-99.) 

William  of  Scotland,  so  called  be- 
cause he  chose  a  red  lion  rampant  for 
his  cognizance.  (Reigned  1165-1214.) 

See  LION  OF  GOD  below. 

AS  AN  Tjhrar.igM-- 

£  lion  is  emblem  of  the  tribe  of 
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Judah ;    Christ  is  called  "  the  lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah." 

Judah.  is  a  lion's  whelp :  .  .he  couched  as  a,  lion, 
and  a*  an  old  lion ,  who  shall  rouse  him  up  t—Gen 
xlix,  9 

The  lion  an  emblem  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. According  to  tradition,  the  lion's 
whelp  is  born  dead,  and  remains  so  for 
three  days,  when  the  father  breathes 
on  it  and  it  receives  life.  Another 
tradition  is  that  the  lion  is  the  only 
animal  of  the  cat  tribe  born  with  its 
eyes  open,  and  it  is  said  that  it  sleeps 
with  its  eyes  open.  This  is  not  a  fact, 
but  undoubtedly  it  sleeps  watchfully 
and  lightly. 

St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  is  symbo- 
lized by  a  hon  because  he  begins  his 
gospel  with  the  scones  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Christ  in  the  wilderness. 
See  EVANGELISTS. 

IN  STORY  AND  LEGEND. 
Cyb'ele  is  represented  as  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  tame  lions. 

Pracriti,  the  goddess  of  nature 
among  the  Hindus,  is  represented  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Hippom'enes  and  Atalanta  (fond 
lovers)  were  metamorphosed  into  lions 
by  Cybele. 

Hercules  is  said  to  have  worn  over 
his  shoulders  the  hide  of  the  Nem'ean 
lion  (see  NEMEAN),  and  the  personifi- 
cation of  Terror  is  also  arrayed  in  a 
lion's  hide. 

The  story  of  Androcles  and  the  lion 
(see  ANDROCLES)  has  many  parallels, 
the  most  famous  of  which  are  those 
related  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Geras- 
imus: — 

While  St.  Jerome  was  lecturing  one 
day,  a  lion  entered  the  schoolroom, 
and  bfted  up  one  of  its  paws.  All  the 
disciples  fled  ;  but  Jerome,  seeing  that 
the  paw  was  wounded,  drew  out  of 
it  a  thorn  and  dressed  the  wound. 
The  lion,  out  of  gratitude,  showed  a 
wish  to  stay  with  its  benefactor. 
Hence  the  saint  is  represented  as 
accompanied  by  a  lion. 

St.  Gerasimus,  says  the  story,  saw, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  a  hon 
coming  to  him,  limping  on  three  feet. 
When  it  reached  the  saint,  it  held  up 
to  him  the  right  paw,  from  which 
Gerasimus  extracted  a  large  thorn. 
The  grateful  beast  attached  itself  to 
the  saint,  and  followed  him  about  as 
a  dog* 

Half  a  score  of  such  tales  are  told 
by  the  Bollandists  in  the  Acfa  Sanc- 
torum ;  and  in  more  recent  times  a 
similar  one  was  told  of  Sir  George 
Davis,  an  English  consul  at  Florence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19tb  century. 
One  day  he  went  to  see  the  lions  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Tuscany.  There  was 
one  which  the  keepers  could  not  tame ; 


but  no  sooner  did  Sir  George  appear 
than  it  manifested  every  symptom 
of  joy.  Sir  George  entered  its  cage, 
when  the  lion  leaped  on  his  shoulder, 
licked  his  face,  wagged  its  tail,  and 
fawned  on  him  like  a  dog.  Sir  George 
told  the  great  duke  that  he  had 
brought  up  the  creature;  but  as  it 
grew  older  it  became  dangerous,  and  he 
sold  it  to  a  Barbary  captive.  The 
duke  said  that  he  had  bought  it  of  the 
very  same  man,  and  the  mystery  was 
solved. 

Sir  Iwain  de  Grilles,  a  hero  of 
romance,  was  attended  by  a  lion, 
which,  in  gratitude  to  the  knight  who 
had  delivered  it  from  a  serpent  with 
which  it  had  been  engaged  in  deadly 
combat,  ever  after  became  his  faith- 
ful servant,  approaching  the  knight 
with  tears,  and  rising  on  his  hind-feet 
like  a  dog. 

Sir  Geoffrey  de  Latour  was  aided  by 
a  lion  against  the  Saracens  ;  but  "the 
faithful  brute  was  drowned  m  attempt- 
ing to  follow  the  vessel  in  which  the 
knight  had  embarked  on  his  departure 
from  the  Holy  Land. 

PHRASES. 

The  lion  will  not  touch  the  true 
prince  (1  Henry  IV,  li,  4).  This  is 
an  old  superstition,  and  has  been 
given  a  Christian  significance,  the 
"  true  prince "  bemg  the  Messiah, 
who  is  called  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah."  It  is  applied  to  any  prince 
of  blood  royal,  supposed  at  one  time 
to  be  hedged  around  with  a  sort  of 
divinity. 

Fetch  the  Numidian  lion  I  brought  over ; 
If  she  be  sprung  from  royal  blood,  the  lion 
He'll  do  you  reverence,  else 
He'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

Fletcher     The  Mad  lover  Iv,  r. 

IN  HERALDRY. 

Ever  since  1164,  when  it  was 
adopted  as  a  device  by  PhilipTl,  Duke 
of  Flanders,  the  lion  has  figured  largely 
and  in  an  amazing  variety  of  positions 
as  an  heraldic  emblem,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, in  public-house  signs.  The 
earliest  and  most  important  attitude 
of  the  heraldic  lion  is  rampant  (the 
device  of  Scotland),  but  it  is  also 
shown  as  passant,  passant  gardant  (as 
in  the  shield  of  England),  salient, 
sejant,  etc.,  and  even  dormant.  For 
these  terms  see  HERALDRY. 

The  lions  in  the  arms  of  England. 
They  are  three  lions  passant  gardant, 
i.e.  walking  and  showing  the  full  face 
The  first  was  that  of  Bollo,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  the  second  repre- 
sented the  country  of  Maine,  which  was 
added  to  Normandy.  These  were  the 
two  lions  borne  by  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  descendants.  Henry  II 
added  a  third  lion  to  represent  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  which  came  to 
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him  through  his  wife  Eleanor  Any 
lion  not  rampant  is  called  a  lion 
leoparde",  and  the  French  heralds  call 
the  lion  passant  a  leopard ,  accordingly 
Napoleon  said  lo  his  soldiers,  "  Let  us 
drive  these  leopards  (the  English)  into 
the  sea.** 

Since  1603  the  royal  arms  have  been 
supported  as  now  by  (dexter)  the 
English  lion  and  (sinister)  the  Scottish 
unicorn  (see  UNICORN)  ;  but  prior  to 
the  accession  of  James  I  the  sinister 
supporter  was  a  family  badge.  Ed- 
ward III,  with  whom  supporters  be- 
gan, had  a  lion  and  eagle  ;  Henry  IV, 
an  antelope  and  swan  •  Henry  V,  a 
lion  and  antelope  ;  Edward  IV,  a  lion 
and  bull ;  Richard  III,  a  lion  and 
boar  ;  Henry  VII,  a  lion  and  dragon  ; 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Henry  VIII,  a 
lion  and  greyhound. 

The  Iwn  in  the  arms  of  Scotland  is 
derived  from  the  arms  of  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, from  whom  some  of  the  Scotch 
monarchs  were  descended.  The  trea- 
sure is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Acha'ius 
(d.  about  819),  who  made  a  league  with 
Charlemagne,  "  who  did  augment  his 
arms  with  a  double  trace  formed  with 
Floure-de-lyces,  signifying  thereby 
that  the  lion  henceforth  should  be  de- 
fended by  the  ayde  of  Frenchemen." 
(Holinshed:  Chronicles.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  the  lion  ram- 
pant in  the  arms  of  Scotland  was  first 
assumed  by  William  of  Scotland,  and 
has  been  continued  ever  since. 

William,  King  of  Scotland,  taring  chosen  lor  his 
armorial  bearing  a  Bed  Lion  rampant,  acquired  the  name 
of  William  the  Lion. ,  and  thia  rampant  lion  still  con- 
Btitntes  the  areas  of  Scotland ,  and  the  president  of  the 
heraldic  court  is  called  Lord  Lion  King-at-Anns. 

— TalM  of  a  Grandfather,  iv 

A  lion  at  the  feet  of  crusaders  or 
martyrs,  in  effigy,  signifies  that  they 
died  for  theu?  magnanimity. 

The  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  or  of  Venice. 
A  winged  lion  sejant,  holding  an  open 
book  with  the  inscription  Pax  tibi, 
Marce,  Evangelista  Meus.  A  sword- 
point  rises  above  the  book  on  the 
dexter  side,  and  the  whole  is  encircled 
by  an  aureola. 

Among  other  distinctive  lions  that 
appear  in  blazonry  and  on  the  signs  of 
inns,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned: — 

Blue,  the  badge  of  tho  Earl  of  Mor- 
timer, also  of  Denmark. 

Crowned,  the  badge  of  Henry  VIII. 

Golden,  the  badge  of  Henry  I,  and 
also  of  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. 

Rampant,  with  the  tail  between  its 
legs  and  turned  over  its  back,  the 
badge  of  Edward  IV  as  Earl  of 
March. 

Red,  of  Scotland  ;  also  the  badge  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 


who  assumed  this  badge  as  a  token  of 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile. 

Sleeping,  the  device  of  Richard  I. 

Statant  gardant  (i.e.  standing  and 
showing  a  full  face),  the  device  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

White,  the  device  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk ;  also  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Earl  of  Mortimer,  and  the  Fitz-Ham- 
monds. 

For  -who,  In  field  or  foray  slack, 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ?  [Duk*  of  Norfolk J 
Scott    Ley  of  tl*  Ltut  Jfiiutrtl* 

Lion  of  God.  Ali-Ben-Abou-Thaleb 
(602-61),  the  son-in-law  of  Mahdmet, 
was  so  called  because  of  his  zeal  and 
his  great  courage.  His  mother  called 
him  at  birth  Al  Haidara,  "  the  Rugged 
Lion," 

Lion-hunter.  One  who  hunts  up  a 
celebrity  to  adorn  or  give  prestige  to  a 
party  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  in  Pickwick, 
is  a  good  satire  on  the  name  and 
character  of  a  lion-hunter. 

Lion  of  St.  Mark.  See  under  LION, 
Tieraldry. 

Lion  Sermon,  The.  Preached  in  St. 
Katharine  Cree  Church,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  in  October,  to  com- 
memorate "  the  wonderful  escape  "  of 
Sir  John  Gayre,  about  250  years  ago, 
from  a  lion  which  he  met  with  on  be- 
ing shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Sir  John  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1647. 

Sir  John  Gayre  bequeathed  £200  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  on  condition  that  a  commemorative  sermon  was 

Sir  John  "was  on  hi?  knees  in  prayer  when  the  lion  came 
ap,  smelt  about  him,  prowled  round  and  round  him,  and 
then  stalked  oil. 

Lions.  The  lions  of  a  place  are 
sights  worth  seeing,  or  the  celebrities  ; 
so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
showing  strangers,  as  chief  of  London 
sights,  the  lions  at  the  Tower.  The 
Tower  menagerie  was  abolished  in 
1834. 

Lion's  Head.  In  fountains  the  water 
is  often  made  to  issue  from  the  mouth 
of  a  Hon.  This  is  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom. The  Egyptians  thus  symbolized 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  hap- 
pens when  the  sun  is  in  Leo  (July  28th 
to  August  23rd),  and  the  Greets  and 
Romans  adopted  the  device  for  theii 
fountains. 

Lion's  Mouth.  To  place  one's  head  in 
the  lion's  mouth.  To  expose  oneself 
needlessly  and  foolhardily  to  danger. 

Lion's  Provider.  A  jackal :  a  foil  to 
another  man's  wit,  a  humble  friend 
who  plays  into  your  hand  to  show  you 
to  best  advantage.  The  jackal  (tf.i?,) 
feeds  on  the  lion's  leavings,  and  is  said 
to  yell  to  advise  the  lion  that  they 
have  roused  up  his  prey,  serving  the 
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lion  in  much,  the  same  way  as  a  dog 
serves  a  sportsman. 

the  poor  Jackals  are  leas  foul, 
As  being  the  brave  lion's  keen  providers, 
Than  human  insects  catering  lor  spiders 

.Byron    Dan  Juan,  ix,  27 

Lion's  Share.  The  larger  part:  all 
or  nearly  all.  In  £3sop'&  Fables, 
several  beasts  joined  the  lion  in  a 
hunt ;  but,  when  the  spoil  was 
divided,  the  lion  claimed  one  quarter 
in  right  of  his  prerogative,  one  for 
his  superior  courage,  one  for  his  dam 
and  cubs,  "  and  as  for  the  fourth, 
let  who  will  dispute  it  with  me." 
Awed  by  his  frown,  the  other  beasts 
yielded  and  silently  withdrew.  Cp. 
MONTGOMERY. 

Lionize  a  Person,  To,  is  either  to 
show  him  the  lions,  or  chief  objects  of 
attraction,  or  to  make  a  lion  of  him, 
by  fating  him  and  making  a  fuss  about 
him. 

UosaTlar.  The  light  elves  of  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  mentioned  in  the 
Gylfaginning  as  being  brighter  than 
the  sun,  and  contrasted  with  the 
doTckc&far,  or  dark  elves,  who  are 
blacker  than  pitch.  They  dwell  in 
Alfheim. 

Lip.  Lip  homage  or  service.  Verbal 
devotion.  Honouring  with  the  lips 
while  the  heart  takes  no  part  nor  lot 
in  the  matter.  See  Matt,  xv,  8  ;  Is. 
xxix,  13. 

To  bite  one's  lip.  To  express  vexa- 
tion and  annoyance,  or  to  suppress 
some  unwanted  emotion  as  laughter  or 
anger. 

To  carry  a  stiff  upper  lip.  To  be  self- 
reliant  ;  to  bear  oneself  courageously 
in  face  of  difficulties  or  danger. 

To  curl  the  lip.  To  express  contempt 
or  disgust  with  the  mouth. 

To  hang  the  hp.  To  drop  the  under 
lip  in  sullenness  or  contempt.  Thus 
in  Shakespeare's  Trottus  and  Cressida 
(hi,  1)  Helen  explains  why  her  bro- 
ther Troilus  is  not  abroad  by  saying, 
"  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something.'* 

A  fooHsh  hanging  of  thy  nether  Jip  — SJiaJmpeart : 
\Hmrv  IV,  i  4. 

To  shoot  out  the  lip.    To  show  scorn. 

All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scora.  They  shoot  out 
the  lip,  they  shake  the  head  .  .  .— P*.  xxH,  7. 

Lir,  King.  The  earliest  known 
original  of  the  King  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  Kwg  Lear,  an  ocean  god  of 
early  Irish  and  British  legend.  He 
figures  in  the  romance  The  Fate  of  the 
Children  of  Lir  as  the  father  of  Pion- 
nuala  (#.v.).  On  the  death  of  Pingula, 
the  mother  of  his  daughter,  he  married 
the  wicked  Aoife,  who,  through  spite, 
transformed  the  children  of  Lir  into 
swans,  doomed  to  float  on  the  water 


till  they  heard  the  first  mass-bell  ring. 
Moore  versified  this  legend  : — 

Silent,  0  Moyle,  he  the  roar  ol  thy  -water, 
Break  nou,  ye  breezes,  your  chain  of  repose, 

While  murmuring  mournfully,  Lir's  lovely  daughter 
Tells  to  the  night-stare  the  tale  of  her  woes 

Irish  Melodu*,  No.  U,  9, 

Lir  was  fabled  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Brutus,  and  appears  in  early  Welsh 
chronicles  as  Lear,  or  Leyr  (the 
founder  of  Leicester),  whence — 
through  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  by 
whose  time  other  legends  had  crystal- 
lized round  him— -Shakespeare  ob- 
tained the  framework  of  his  plot. 

Lisbon.  Camoens,  in  the  latsiad, 
derives  the  name  from  'Ulyssippo 
fUlysses'  pohs  or  city),  and  says  that 
it  was  founded  by  Ulysses  ;  but  it  is 
in  fact  the  old  Phoenician  Olisippo, 
the  walled  town.  The  root  Hippo 
appears  as  tlx^  name  of  more  than 
one  ancient  African  city,  also  in 
Orippo,  Lacippo,  and  other  Spanish 
towns. 

Lismaha'go.  A  proud  but  poor,  and 
very  conceited,  Scotch  captain,  in 
Smollett's  Humphry  ClinJter.  Fond 
of  disputation,  jealous  of  honour,  and 
brimful  of  national  pride,  he  marries 
Miss  Tabitha  Bramble. 

Lisuar'te  of  Greece.  One  of  the 
knights  whose  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits are  recounted  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Spanish  version  of  Amadis  oj 
Gaul.  This  part  was  added  by  Juan 
Diaz. 

Lit  de  Justice.  Properly  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  French  king  when  he 
attended  the  deliberations  of  his  parle- 
ment;  hence,  the  session  itself,  any 
arbitrary  edict.  As  the  members 
derived  their  power  from  the  king, 
when  the  king  was  present  their  power 
returned  to  the  fountain-head,  and  the 
king  was  arbitrary.  What  he  then 
proposed  could  not  be  controverted, 
and,  of  course,  had  the  force  of  law. 
The  last  lit  de  justice  was  held  by  Louis 
XVI  in  1787. 

Little.  Little  by  little.  Gradually; 
a  little  at  a  time. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  The 
real  Scotch  proverb  is :  "  A  wheen  o' 
mickles  mak's  a  muckle,"  where 
mickle  means  little,  and  muckle  much  ; 
but  the  Anglo-Saxon  micel  or  mycel 
means  "  much,"  so  that,  if  the 
Scotch  proverb  is  accepted,  we  must 
give  a  forced  meaning  to  the  word 
"  mickle/' 

Little  Britain.  The  name  given  in 
the  old  romances  to  Armorica,  now 
Brittany ;  also  called  Benwic. 

The  street  in  the  City  of  London  of 
this  name  was  first  so  called  in  the 
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bime  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  previously 
tt  was  known  as  Bntten  or  BreUone 
Street,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so 
called  because  the  Dukes  of  Brittany 
had  had  a  mansion  on  this  site.  The 
old  name  of  the  northern  part  of 
Little  Britain  was  Dulse  Street. 

Little  Corporal,  The.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  So  called  after  the  battle 
of  Lodi,  in  1796,  from  his  low  stature, 
vouthful  age,  and  amazing  courage, 
tie  was  barely  5  ft.  2  in.  in  height. 

Little-endians.  In  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels  (Voyage  to  JLtMiput)  the  faction 
which  insisted  on  interpreting  the  vital 
direction  contained  in  the  54th  chapter 
of  the  Blun'decral:  "All  true  be- 
lievers break  their  eggs  at  the  con- 
venient end,"  as  meaning  the  little  end, 
and  waged  a  destructive  war  against 
those  who  adopted  the  alternative 
(cp.  BIG-ENDIANS).  The  godfather  of 
the  emperor  happened  to  cut  his  finger 
while  breaking  his  egg  at  the  big  end, 
and  published  a  decree  commanding 
all  his  subjects  to  break  them  in  future 
at  the  small  end.  This  led  to  a  terrible 
war,  and  to  the  publication  of  many 
hundreds  of  large  treatises  ;  and  to-day 
the  terms  are  still  used  in  connexion 
with  hostilities  or  arguments  arising 
out  of  trifling  differences  of  opinion, 
etc.,  especially  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
In  Swift's  satire  the  Big-endians 
typify  the  Oathohos,  and  the  Little- 
endians  the  Protest*  >ats. 

Little  Englanders.  An  opprobrious 
name  which  became  popular  about  the 
time  of  the  last  Boer  War  for  those 
who  refused  to  "think  imperially,'* 
upheld  the  doctrine  that  the  English 
should  concern  themselves  with  Eng- 
land only,  and  were  opposed  to  any 
extension  of  the  Empire. 

Little  Gentleman  in  Velvet.  "  The 
little  gentleman  m  velvet,"  i.e.  the 
mole,  was  a  favourite  Jacobite  toast 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  refer- 
ence was  to  the  mole  that  raised  the 
molehill  against  which  the  horse  of 
William  III  stumbled  at  Hampton 
Court.  By  this  accident  the  King 
broke  his  collar-bone,  a  severe  illness 
ensued,  and  he  died  early  in  1702. 

Little-go.  A  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  a  general  nature  which  all 
undergraduates  must  pass  (unless 
excused  on  account  of  having  passed 
certain  other  exams.)  before  proceed- 
ing to  take  any  examination  for  a 
degree.  The  Little-go  is  almost  in- 
variably taken  in  or  before  the  first 
term.  There  is  no  examination  at 
Oxford  corresponding  with  this,  but 
SmciLLs  (cp.  MODS)  is  much  on  its  level. 


Little  Jack  Homer.    See  JACK  (vi). 

Little  John.  A  semi-legendary 
character  in  the  Robin  Hood  cycle,  a 
big  stalwart  fellow,  first  named  John 
Little  (or  John  Nailor),  who  en- 
countered Robin  Hood,  and  gave  him 
a  sound  thrashing,  after  which  he  was 
rechristened,  and  Robin  stood  god- 
father. He  is  introduced  by  Scott  in 
The  Talisman. 

"  This  Infant  wu  caBed  John  Little/'  quoth  he , 
"  Which  name  shall  be  changed  anon* 

The  words  we'll  transpose,  BO  wherever  he  goes, 
HiB  name  shall  be  called  Little  John  ' 

RiUon    &MnBood.xxL 

Little  Mary.    See  MARY. 

Little  Masters.  A  name  applied  to 
certain  designers  who  worked  for  en- 
gravers, etc.,  m  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  because  their  designs  were 
on  a  small  scale,  fit  for  copper  or 
wood.  The  most  famous  are  Jost 
Amman,  Hans  Bnrgmair  (who  made 
drawings  in  wood  illustrative  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian), 
Albert  Altdorfer,  and  Hennch  Aide- 
graver.  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  van 
Leyden  made  the  art  renowned  and 
popular. 

Little  Paris.  Brussels  and  Milan 
used  to  be  so  called,  from  their  gaiety 
and  resemblance  in  miniature  to  the 
French  capital. 

Little  Parliament,  The.  Another 
name  for  the  Barebones  Parliament 
(q.v.). 

Little  Pedlington.  The  stock  name 
for  a  village  of  quackery  and  cant, 
humbug,  egotism,  and  narrow-mind- 
edness. It  comes  from  a  farce  by 
John  Poole. 

Little  Red  Ridinghood.  This  nur- 
sery tale  is,  with  slight  alterations, 
common  to  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
France.  It  comes  to  us  from  the 
French  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  in 
Charles  Perrault's  Conies  des  Temps, 
and  was  probably  derived  from  Italy. 
The  finale,  which  tells  of  the  arrival 
of  a  huntsman  who  slits  open  the  wolf 
and  restores  little  Red  Ridinghood  and 
her  grandmother  to  life,  is  a  German 
addition. 

Liturgy.  The  Oreek  word  from 
which  this  comes  means  public  service, 
or  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  arrang- 
ing' of  the  dancing  and  singing  on 
public  festivals,  the  equipping  and 
manning  of  ships,  etc.  In  the  Church 
of  England  it  means  the  religious  forms 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Liver.  The  liver  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  of  IQVQ  ;  hence, 
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when  Longaville  reads  the  verses, 
Biron  says,  m  an  aside,  "  This  is  the 
liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity  " 
(Shakespeare:  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
iv,  3),  and  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  (h,  1)  Pistol  speaks  of  Fal- 
staff  as  lovmg  Ford's  wile  "  with  hver 
burning  hot." 

Another  superstition  concerning  this 
organ  was  that  the  liver  of  a  coward 
contained  no  blood  ,  hence  such  ex- 
pressions as  lohite-livered,  lily-livered, 
and  Sir  Toby's  remark  in  Twelfth 
Night  (ii.  2)  :— 

For  Andrew,  If  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much 
blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  Til  eat  the 
rest  of  the  anatomy 

In  the  auspices  taken  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  before  battle,  if  the  liver 
of  the  animals  sacrificed  was  healthy 
and  blood-red,  the  omen  was  favour- 
able ;  but  if  pale,  it  augured  defeat. 

Liverpool.  There  have  been  many 
guesses  at  the  origin  of  this  place-name 
(which  was  first  recorded  about  1190, 
as  Leverpol),  the  most  probable  deriv- 
ing it  from  Welsh  Llyr-pwl,  the  sea- 
pool,  though  both  the  Norse  Mithar 
pohr,  the  pool  of  the  slape,  and  Bng. 
lither  (stagnant)  pool  have  something 
to  recommend  them.  In  Past  and 
Present  (Bk.  ii,  ch.  v)  Carlyle  played 
on  the  latter  etymology  : — 

The  Creek  of  the  Mersey  .  is  a  iif A«-pooV*  lazy 
or  sullen  pool,  no  monstrous  pitchy  City. 

It  was  in  the  17th  century  that 
antiquarians  invented  the  liver,  a  sup- 
posed mythic  bird,  to  account  for  the 
name.  They  evolved  it  from  the  bird 
in  the  arms  of  the  city,  which  was  in- 
tended for  an  heraldic  representation 
to  the  eagle  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

A  native  of  Liverpool  is  called  a 
Liverpudlian  or  a  Dicky  Sam. 

Livery.  What  is  delivered.  The 
clothes  of  a  manservant  delivered  to 
him  by  his  master.  The  stables  to 
which  your  horse  is  delivered  for  keep. 
Splendid  dresses  were  formerly  given 
to  all  the  members  of  royal  house- 
holds ;  barons  and  knights  gave  uni- 
forms to  their  retainers,  and  even  a 
duke's  son,  serving  as  a  page,  was 
clothed  in  the  livery  of  the  prince  he 
served. 

What  livery  in  we  know  well  enough ,  It  is  the  allow- 
ance of  norse-meate  to  keepe  horses  at  livery ;  the  -which 
word,  I  guess,  is  derived  of  delivering  forth  their  nightly 
food — Sjtenter  on  Ireland. 

The  colours  of  the  livery  of  men- 
servants  should  be  those  of  the  field 
and  principal  charge  of  the  armorial 
shield  ;  hence  the  royal  livery  is  scar- 
let trimmed  with  gold. 

Livery  Companies.  The  modern  re- 
presentatives in  the  City  of  London 
of  the  old  City  Guilds  (see  GUILDHALL), 


so  called  because  they  formerly  wore 
distinctive  costumes,  or  liieries  (see 
above]  for  special  occasions.  The 
names  of  the  companies  are  not,  to- 
day, any  guide  to  the  profession  or 
occupation  of  the  "  liverymen  "  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  a  few  cases,  such  as 
the  Stationers'),  but  they  show  the 
origin  of  the  company,  and  many  of 
the  present  members  are  descendants 
of  prominent  men  in  the  particular 
business. 

The  twelve  "  great "  companies,  in 
order  of  civic  precedence,  with  the  date 
of  then*  formation  or  incorporation, 
are  — 

Mercers  (1293)  Merchant  Taylors  (1326) 

Grocers  (1345)  Haherdashers  (1448) 

Drapers  (1364)  Baiters  (1394) 

Fishmongers  (1438)  Ironmongers  (1463) 

Goldsmiths  (1327)  Vintners  (1437) 

Skinners  (1319)  Clothworkers  (1527) 

The  Grocers'  were  originally  known 
as  the  Pepperers,  and  the  Haber- 
dashers' the  Hurrers.  Samuel  Pepys 
was  Master  (1677)  of  the  Cloth- 
workers',  which  was  a  16th-century 
incorporation  of  the  Shearmen  and 
Fullers'  Guild. 

The  first  twelve  of  the  lesser  livery 
companies,  in  order  of  civic  prece- 
dence, are: — 

Dyers  Barbers.  Tallowchandlers 

Brewers.  Cutlers  Armourers&Brazlers, 

Leathersellers  Bakers  Girdlers 

Pewterers  Waxchandlers  Butchers 

There  are  about  90  City  companies 
of  old  standing,  nearly  all  of  which 
contribute  largely  from  their  funds  to 
charities  (especially  in  the  matter  of 
education),  and  about  40  of  which  have 
their  own  "  Halls  "  in  the  City. 

Liverymen.  The  freemen  of  the 
London  livery  companies  are  so 
called  because  they  were  entitled  to 
wear  the  livery  of  their  respective 
companies. 

Llvy  of  France,  The.  Juan  de 
Mariana  (1537-1624). 

Llvy  of  Portugal,  The.  Jo&o  de 
Barros,  the  best  of  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians (14<)6-1570). 

Lizard.  Supposed,  at  one  time,  to 
be  venomous,  and  hence  a  "  lizard's 
leg  "  was  an  ingredient  of  the  witch's 
cauldron  in  Macbeth. 

Poison  he  their  drink  I      .  . 
Their  chtefest  prospect  murdering  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizard's  stings  1 

SMketpeare    2  ffmry  71,  iii,  2 

Lizard  Point  (Cornwall).  Gaelic, 
"  the  point  of  the  high  (ard)  fort  (Zw)." 
Ard  appears  in  a  large  number  of 
place  names — Ardrossan  (the  little 
high  point),  Arduick  (the  high  town), 
the  Ardennes  (high  valleys),  etc.,  and 
Lis  in  Lismore,  Liskeard,  Ballylesson 
(the  town  of  the  little  fort)»  etc. 
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Lloyd's.  An  association  of  under- 
writers, merchants,  shipowners, 
brokers,  etc.,  principally  dealing  with 
ocean-borne  commerce,  marine  in- 
surance, and  the  publication  of  ship- 
ping intelligence.  So  called  because 
the  society  was  founded  (1688)  at  a 
coffee-house  kept  in  Lombard  Street 
by  one  Edward  Lloyd.  In  1771  the 
offices,  or  Lloyd's  Rooms,  were  re- 
moved to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where 
they  still  are. 

Lloyd's  books.  Two  enormous 
ledger-like  volumes,  placed  on  desks 
at  the  entrance  (right  and  left)  of 
Lloyd's  Rooms.  They  give  the  prin- 
cipal arrivals,  and  all  losses  by 
wrecks,  fire,  or  other  accidents  at 
sea.  The  entries  are  written  in  a 
fine,  bold  Roman  hand,  legible  to  all 
readers. 

Lloyd's  List.  A.  periodical,  in  which 
the  shipping  news  received  at  Lloyd's 
Booms  is  published.  It  has  been 
issued  regularly  from  1726;  since  1800 
as  a  daily. 

Lloi/d*$  Register.  A  register  of  ships, 
British  and  foreign,  published  yearly. 

Loaf*  In  sacred  art  a  loaf  held  in 
the  hand  is  an  attribute  of  St.  Philip 
the  Apostle,  St.  Osyth,  St.  Joanna, 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  Godfrey,  and  of  many 
other  saints  noted  for  their  charity  to 
the  poor. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
An  old  saying  j  if  you  can't  get  all 
you  want,  try  to  be  content  with 
what  you  do  get.  Heywood  (1546) 
says: — 

Throw  no  gift  at  the  giver's  head , 
Better  is  half  a  loaf  thin  no  bread. 

Never  turn  a  loaf  in  the  presence  of  a 
Menteith.  An  old  Scottish  saying.  It 
was  Sir  John.  Stewart  da  Menteith 
who  betrayed  Wallace  to  the  English. 
When  he  turned  a  loaf  set  on  the 
table,  his  guests  were  to  rush  upon 
the  patriot  and  secure  him. .  (Scott : 
Talft  of  a  Grandfather,  vii.) 

W%h  an  eye  to  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
With  a  view  to  the  material  "benefits 
to  be  derived.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  Gospel  story  of  the  crowd  fol- 
lowing Christ,  not  for  the  spiritual 
doctrines  He  taught,  but  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes  distributed  by  Him 
amongst  them. 

Jeans  answered  them  and  said,  Verily,  vert?,  I  say 
onto  you,  Ye  seek  Me*  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles, 
but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled  — 
John  vl,  26 

Loaler.  One  who  idles  away  his 
tame,  or  saunters  about  as  though  he 
had  all  his  life  to  do  it  in ;  a  lazy  "  do- 
nothing."  The  word  was  originally 
American  slang  (about  1S30),  and  was 
probably  German— either  a  mispro- 


nunciation of  loier>  or  from  laitfen,  to 
run,  go,  move. 

John,  the  «l<l«xt  son,  adopted  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able profession  of  a  loafer  To  lie  idle  in  the  sun,  in 
f-ont  of  some  small  grogshop,  to  attend  home-races, 
cock  tights,  and  gander-pulungs  «ere  pleasure*  to 

him—  Mn  &e«eker  Stove     Drtd  (1830),  ch  viii. 

Loathly  Lady.  A  stock  character  of 
the  old  romances  who  is  so  hideous 
that  everyone  is  deterred  from  marry- 
ing her.  When,  however,  she  at  last 
finds  a  husband  her  ugliness — the 
effect  of  enchantment — disappears, 
and  she  becomes  a  model  of  beauty* 
Her  story — a  very  common  one,  in 
which  sometimes  the  enchanted  beauty 
has  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  serpent  or 
some  hideous  monster — is  the  femin- 
ine counterpart  of  that  of  "  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  "  (q.v.). 

Lob.  Old  thieves*  slang  for  a  till. 
Hence  lob-sneak ,  one  who  robs  the  till ; 
lob-crawling,  on  the  prowl  to  rob  tills. 

Lobrs  Pound  Old  slang  for  prison* 
the  stocks,  or  any  other  place  of  con- 
finement. 

Lobby.  A  vestibule  or  corridor, 
usually  giving  access  to  several  apart- 
ments* from  Med.  I>at.  lobia,  a  word 
used  in  the  monasteries  for  the  pas- 
sages (connected  with  lodge}.  In  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  name  is 
given  to  the  corridors  ("  Division 
Lobbies  ")  to  which  members  of  the 
Commons  go  to  vote,  and  also  to  the 
large  anteroom  to  which  the  public 
are  admitted.  The  latter  gives  us 
the  verb  to  lobby,  to  solicit  the  vote  of 
a  member  or  to  seek  to  influence  mem- 
bers, and  the  noun,  lobbyist,  one  who 
does  tins. 

The  BiU  tcitt  cross  the  lobbies.  Be 
sent  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Loblolly.  A  sailors'  term  for  spoon- 
victuals,  pap,  water-gruel,  and  so  on. 

Loblolly  boy.  A  surgeon's  mate  in 
the  Navy,  a  lad  not  yet  out  of  his 
spoon-meat. 

Loblolly-hoy  Is  a  person  on  board  a  man  of-war  who 
attends  the  surgeon  and  his  mates,  hat  knows  as  much 
shoot  the  business  of  a  seaman  as  the  author  of  this  poem. 
—The  Patent  (1776) 

Lobsters.  Soldiers  used  to  be  popu- 
larly called  lobsters*  because  they  were 
"  turned  red  "  when  enlisted  into  the 
service.  But  the  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  troop  of  horse  soldiers  in 
the  Great  Bebellion,  clad  in  armour 
which  covered  them  as  a  shell. 

Sir  WUHam  Waller  received  from  London,  (in  1543)  a 
tresh  regiment  of  600  horse,  under  the  command  of  Sb 
Arthur  Haelerig,  which  were  so  pnxilgioofily  armed  thai 
they  were  called  by  the  king's  party  "  the  regiment  of 
lobsters."  because  of  their  hright  Iron  isn*lte  with  wbteh 
they  were  covered,  being  perfect  cuirassiers,  and  -were  the 
first  seen  so  armed  oa  either  side-— Clarendon  JJwiory  »f 
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Died  for  want  of  lobster  sauce. 
Sometimes  said  of  one  who  dies  or 
suffers  severely  because  of  some 
trifling  disappointment,  pique,  or 
wounded  vanity.  At  the  grand  feast 
given  by  the  great  Cond6  to  Louis 
XIV,  at  Chantilly,  Vatel,  the  chef,  was 
told  that  the  lobsters  intended  for 
sauce  had  not  arrived,  whereupon  he 
retired  to  his  private  room,  and, 
leaning  on  his  sword,  ran  it  through 
his  body,  unable  to  survive  such  a  dire 
disappointment. 

LochieL  The  title  of  the  head  of 
the  clan  Cameron. 

jirifi  Cameron,  In  the  shook  of  steel, 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  LochieL 

Scotl    Tto  fiM  of  Waterloo 

The  hero  of  Campbell's  poem, 
tochieVs  'Warning  (1802),  is  Donald 
Cameron,  known  as  The  Gentle  Zochiel. 
He  was  one  of  the  Young  Pretender's 
staunchest  adherents,  and  escaped 
to  France  with  him  after  Culloden 
(1746).  He  took  service  in  the  French 
army,  but  died  two  years  later. 

Loehinvar,  being  in  love  with  a  lady 
at  Netherby  Hall,  persuaded  her  to 
dance  one  last  dance.  She  was  con- 
demned to  marry  a  "  laggard  in  love 
and  a  dastard  in  war,"  but  her  young 
chevalier  swung  her  into  his  saddle  and 
made  off  with  her,  before  the  *'  bride- 
groom "  and  his  servants  could  recover 
from  their  astonishment.  (Scott: 
Marmion.) 

Lock,  Stock,  and  Barrel.  The  whole 
of  anything.  The  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  of  a  gun  is  the  complete  instru- 
ment. 

The  property  of  the  Church  of  England,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  la  claimed  by  the  Llberattonists.^  Nmnpap# 


Lockhart.  Legend  has  it  that  when 
the  good  Lord  James,  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  King 
Robert  Bruce,  was  slain  in  Spain  fight- 
ing against  the  Moors,  Sir  Simon 
Locard,  of  Lee,  was  commissioned  to 
carry  back  to  Scotland  the  heart, 
which  was  interred  in  Melrose  Abbey. 
In  consequence  thereof  he  changed 
his  name  to  Lock-heart,  and  adopted 
the  device  of  a  heart  wtfhin  a  fetterlock, 
with  this  motto:  *'  Corda  serrata 
pando  "  (Locked  hearts  I  open). 

For  this  reason  men  changed  Sir  Simon's  name  from 
Lockhard  to  Lockhsart,  *nA  all  who  we  descended  from 
Sir  Simon  are  called  Lockhart  to  this  day  —  -Scott  TdUt 


Lockman.  In  the  Isle  of  Han,  the 
under-sheriff  or  Coroner's  officer.  The 
name  used  to  be  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  public  executioner. 

Locksley.  So  Kobin  Hood  is  some- 
times called,  from  the  village  in  which 
he  was  born ;  in  Scott's  Ivarikoe  he 


adopted  this  name  at  the  tournament 
(see  ch.  xiii). 

Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson's  poem  of 
this  name  (1842)  deals  with  an  imag- 
inary place  and  an  imaginary  hero. 
The  Lord  of  Locksley  Hall  fell  in  love 
with  his  cousin  Amy ;  she  marries  a 
nch  clown,  and  he,  indignant  at  this, 
declares  he  will  wed  a  savage ;  he 
changes  his  mind,  however,  and 
decides,  "  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

In  1886  Tennyson  published 
Locksley  Hall  Stxty  Years  After, 
another  dramatic  poem. 

The  method  in  the  old  ZocTuley  Halt  and  the  new  ifl  the 
same.  In  each  the  maker  Is  outside  his  work,  and  in  each 
we  hare  to  deal  with  it  as  strictly  "  impersonal."—  W  £ 
Gladstone  Nineteenth  Century,  Jan.,  1887 

Locksmith's  Daughter.    A  key. 

Locofo'cos.  A  trade-name  coined 
in  America  as  that  of  a  self-igniting 
cigar  (patented  in  New  York,  1834), 
but  quickly  transferred  to  lucifer 
matches,  and  then  to  the  extreme 
Badicals,  or  Equal  Bights  faction,  in 
America,  because,  at  &  meeting  in 
Tammany  Hall  j(1835),  when  the 
chairman  left  his  seat,  and  the  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  with 
the  hope  of  breaking  up  the  turbulent 
assembly,  those  m  favour  of  extreme 
measures  drew  from  their  pockets 
their  locofocos,  re-lighted  the  gas,  and 
got  their  way. 

When  friction  matches  were  first  invented  they  were 
called  "  Lucifer  "  in  compliment  to  his  Satanic  highness , 
bat  in  course  of  time  the  locus  in  QUO,  where  he  is  supposed 
to  dwell,  was  substituted  in  place  of  his  name,  and  hence 
they  •were  given  the  name  toco-foeo,  the  place  of  fire.— 
Shield*  lAfe  of  Prenlitt  (1884) 

Locrlne.  Father  of  Sabri'na,  and 
eldest  son  of  the  mythical  Brutus, 
King  of  ancient  Britain.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  became  king  of 
Loe'gria.  (Geoffrey:  Brit.  Hist.,  ii,5.) 

Virgin  daughter  of  IJocxine, 
Sprung  from  old  Anchises*  line. 

Jrtlton     Oomu»t  942-3 

An  anonymous  tragedy,  based  on 
Hohnshed  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
was  published  under  this  name  m 
1595.  As  the  words  "  Newly  set 
foorth,  overseene  and  corrected,  By 
W.  8."  appear  on  the  title-page,  it 
was  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare. It  has  also  been,  ascribed  to 
Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peele — the 
weight  of  *  evidence  being  rather  in 
favour  of  the  last  named. 

Locum  te'nens  (Lat.).  One  (especi- 
ally a  doctor)  acting  temporarily  for 
another. 

Locus  delicti.  The  place  where  a 
crime  was  committed. 

Locus  in  quo  (Lat.).  The  place  in 
question,  the  spot  mentioned. 
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Locus  poenitentiae  (Lat).  Place 
for  repentance  —  that  is,  the  licence  of 
drawing  back  from,  a  bargain,  which 
can  be  done  before  any  act  has  been 
committed  to  confirm  it.  In  the  in- 
terview between  Esau  and  his  father 
Isaac,  St.  Paul  says  that  the  former 
"  found  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  with 
tears  "  (Heb.  xh,  17)  —  i.e.  no  means 
whereby  Isaac  could  break  his  bargain 
with  Jacob. 

Locus  sigilll  (Lat.).  The  place 
where  the  seal  is  to  be  set  ;  usually 
abbreviated  in  documents  to  "  L.S." 

Locus  stand!  (Lat.).  Recognized 
position,  acknowledged  right  or  claim, 
especially  in  courts  of  law*  We  say 
such-and-such  a  one  has  no  locus 
etandi  in  society. 

Locus'ta.  One  who  murders  those 
she  professes  to  nurse,  or  those  whom 
it  is  her  duty  to  take  care  of.  The 
original  Locusta  lived  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Roman  empire,  poisoned 
Claudius  and  Bntan'nicus,  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  Nero  ;  but,  being 
found  out,  she  was  put  to  death. 

Lode.  Originally  a  ditch  that  guides 
or  leads  water  into  a  river  or  sewer, 
from  A.S.  lad,  way,  course  (connected 
with  to  lead)  ;  hence,  in  mines,  the 
vein  that  leads  or  guides  to  ore. 

Lodestar.  The  North  Star  or  Pole 
Star  ;  the  leading-star  by  which 
mariners  are  guided  (see  LODE}. 

TOOT  eyes  axe  lodestars.—  Shakttpwe  •  Midtianmer 
UtighP*  Drum,  1,  1 

Lodestone,  Loadstone.  The  magnet 
or  stone  that  i^iides  (see  above). 

Lodo'na.  The  Lodden,  an  affluent 
of  the  Thames  in  Windsor  Forest. 
Pope,  in  Windsor  Forest,  says  it  was 
a  nymph,  fond  of  the  chase,  like  Diana. 
It  chanced  one  day  that  Pan  saw  her, 
and  tried  to  catch  her  ;  but  Lodona 
fled  from  him,  imploring  Cyn'thia  to 
save  her  from  her  persecutor.  No 
sooner  had  she  spoken  than  she  be- 
came "  a  silver  stream  which  ever 
keeps  its  virgin  coolness." 

Loegria  or  Lo'gres.  England  is  so 
called  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from 
Locrme 


Bis  [Brute's]  three  sons  divide  fee  land  by  consent 
Locrfne  bad  the  middle  part,  Lo^ra.—  JKfe*     Eiticry 


Thxa  Cambria  to  her  right,  *6ai  -wmW  herself  restore. 


Log.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  a  ship  in  motion.  In 
its  simplest  form  it  is  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  some  'six  inches  Jn  radius,  in  the 


shape  of  a  quadrant,  and  made  so  that 
it  will  float  perpendicularly.  To  this 
is  fastened  the  log-line,  knotted  at  in- 
tervals ^  See  KNOT. 

A  King  Log.  A  r<n  faineant,  a  king 
who  rules  in  peace  and  quietness,  but 
never  makes  his  power  felt.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  fable  of  the  frogs  asking  for 
a  king.  Jupiter  first  threw  them  down 
a  log  of  wood,  but  they  grumbled  at 
so  spiritless  a  king.  He  then  sent 
them  a  stork,  which  devoured  them 
eagerly. 

Log-book.  On  board  ship,  the 
journal  in  which  the  "  logs  "  are 
entered  by  the  chief  mate.  It  con- 
tains also  all  general  transactions  per- 
taining to  the  ship  and  its  crew,  such 
as  the  strength  and  course  of  the 
winds,  the  conduct  and  misconduct  of 
the  men,  and,  in  short,  everything 
worthy  of  note. 

^  Log-rolling.  The  combination  of 
different  interests,  on  the  principle  of 
"  Claw  me,  I'll  claw  you."  Applied 
m  politics  to  the  "  give  and  take  " 
principle,  by  which  one  party  will 
further  certain  interests  of  another  m 
return  for  assistance  given  in  passing 
their  own  measures,  and  in  literary 
circles  to  mutual  admiration  criticism. 
One  friend  praises  the  literary  work  of 
another  with,  the  implied  understand- 
ing of  receiving  from  him  in  return 
as  much  as  he  gives.  The  mutual 
admirers  are  called  "  log-rollers,"  and 
the  allusion  (originally  American)  is 
to  neighbours  who  assist  a  new  settler 
to  roll  away  the  logs  of  his  "  clearing." 

Loganberry.  A  cross  between  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry  ,  so  called 
from  Judge  Logan,  of  California,  who 
was  the  first  to  cultivate  it  (end  of 
19th  century). 

Logan  Stones.  Rocking  stones; 
large  masses  of  stone  so  delicately- 
poised  by  nature  that  they  will  rock 
to  and  fro  at  a  touch.  There  are 
many  logan  stones  in  Cornwall,  Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  Wales,  and 
some  well  known  specimens  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  ;  they  were  formerly 
used  in  connexion  with  Druidical 
rites.  When  the  Logan  Rock  (about 
70  tons)  at  Land's  End  was  displaced 
by  a  naval  lieutenant  (1824),  he  was 
ordered  to  replace  it,  which  he  did  at 
a  cost  of  some  £2,000. 

Pliny  tells  T»  of  a  rock  near  Harpesa  -which  might  be 
mored  with  a,  finger 

Ptolemy  says  tfie  Gygonlan  rock  might  be  stirred  with 
a  stalk  of  asphodel 

Half  &  mile  from  St.  David's  is  *  Legaa  stone,  moaated 
on  divers  other  stones,  which  may  be  shaken  *ft&  one 


ootear  Hffl  (Yorkshire)  te  one  -wMch  i»  lost  it* 
property  from  being  hacked  by  workmen  vfr  mated 
to  find  oat  its  secret. 
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In  Pembrokeshire  is  a,  rocking  stone,  rendered  Im- 
movable by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  who  held  it  to  be 
an.  encouragement  to  superstition. 

The  stone  called  Menamber  in  Sithaey  (Cornwall)  vrt& 
also  rendered  immovable  by  the  soldiers,  under  the  same 
notion. 

Loggerheads.  Fall  to  loggerheads  : 
to  squabbling  and  fisticuffs.  The  word 
is  used  by  Shakespeare.  Logger  was 
the  name  given  to  the  heavy  wooden 
clog  fastened  to  the  legs  of  grazing 
horses  to  prevent  them  straying. 

Logistilla.  The  good  fairy  in  Orlando 
Funoso,  sister  of  Alci'na  the  sorceress* 
She  teaches  Ruggie'ro  to  manage  the 
hippogriff,  and  gives  Astolpho  magic 
book  and  horn* 

Logres,  Lo'grla.    See  LOBGBIA. 
Logris.     Same  as  Locrine  (q.v.). 

Lohengrin.  A.  son  of  Percival,  in 
Herman  legend ;  attached  to  the  Grail 
Cycle,  and  Knight  of  the  Swan.  He 
appears  at  the  close  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach's  Parzival  (about  1210), 
and  in  other  German  romances,  where 
he  is  the  deliverer  of  Elsa,  Princess 
of  Brabant,  who  has  been  dispossessed 
by  Tetoamund  and  Ortrud.  He 
arrives  at  Antwerp  in  a  skiff  drawn 
by  a  swan,  champions  Elsa,  and  be- 
comes her  husband  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  she  shall  not  ask  his  name 
or  lineage.  She  is  prevailed  upon  to 
do  so  on  the  marriage-night,  and  he, 
by  his  vows  to  the  Grail,  is  obliged  to 
disclose  his  identity,  but  at  the  same 
time  disappears.  The  swan  returns 
for  him,  and  he  goes  ;  but  not  before 
retranstorming  the  swan  into  Elsa's 
brother  Gottfried,  who,  by  the  wiles 
of  the  sorceress  Ortrud,  had  been 
obliged  to  assume  that  form.  Wagner 
has  an  opera  on  the  subject,  composed 
(words  and  music)  in  1847. 

Loins.  Gird  i<p  your  loins.  Brace 
yourself  for  vigorous  action,  or  ener- 
getic endurance.  The  Jews  wore 
loose  garments,  which  they  girded 
about  thejr  loins  when  they  travelled 
or  worked. 

Gbd  up  the  loins  of  your  mind  —1  Pttt  1, 13 

My  little  finger  shall  be  ihycker  than 
my  father's  l&ins  (1  Kings  xii,  10).  My 
lightest  tax  shall  be  heavier  than  the 
most  oppressive  tax  of  my  predecessor. 
The  arrogant  answer  of  Rehoboam  to 
the  deputation  which  waited  on  him 
to  entreat  an  alleviation  of ' '  the  yoke  " 
laid  on  them  by  Solomon.  The  reply 
caused  the  revolt  of  all  the  tribes,  ex- 
cept those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 

Loki.  The  god  of  strife  and  spirit 
of  evil  in  Norse  myfholoqy9  son  of  the 
giant  Firbauti  and  Laufey,  or  Nal, 
the  friend  of  the  enemy  of  the  gods, 
and  father  of  the  Midgard  Serpent 


(JORMUNQANDR),  Fenrir,  and  Hel.  It 
was  he  who  artfully  contrived  the 
death  of  Balder  (g.v.).  He  was  finally 
chained  to  a  rock  with  ten  chains,  and 
— according  to  one  legend — will  so 
continue  till  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods 
appears,  when  he  will  break  his  bonds  ; 
the  heavens  will  disappear,  the  earth 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  fire  shall 
consume  the  elements  and  even  Odin, 
with  all  his  kindred  deities,  shall 
perish  Another  story  has  it  that  he 
was  freed  at  Ragnarok,  and  that  he 
and  Heimdall  fought  till  both  were 
slain. 

Lokm&n.  A  fabulous  personage,  the 
supposed  author  of  a  collection  of 
Arabic  fables.  The  name  is  founded 
on  Lugman,  the  title  of  the  31st  Surah 
of  the  "Koran,  in  which  occur  the 
words  "  We  gave  to  Lugman  wisdom." 
Lake  <33sop,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
slave,  noted  for  his  ugliness. 

Lollards.  The  early  German  re- 
formers and  the  followers  of  Wychf 
were  so  called.  An  ingenious  deriva- 
tion is  g:iven  by  Bailey,  who  suggests 
the  Latin  word  lohum  (darnel),  be- 
cause these  reformers  were  deemed 
"  tares  m  God's  wheat-field/'  but  the 
name  is  from  Mid.  Dut.  lollaerd,  a 
mutterer,  one  who  mumbles  over 
prayers  and  hymns. 

Gregorv  XI,  in  one  of  his  bulls 
against  Wyclif,  urged  the  clergy  to 
extirpate  this  lohum. 

Lombard.  A  banker  or  money- 
lender, so  called  because  the  first 
bankers  were  from  Lombardy,  and  set 
up  in  Lombard  Street  (London),  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

I  am  an  honester  man  than  WflL  Coppersmith,  for  aU 
his  great  credit  among  the  Lombards  — Steels  The  Tatter 
No  Ivfl. 

The  business  of  lending  money  on 
pawns  was  carried  on  in  England  by 
Italian  merchants  or  bankers  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  By  the  12 
Edward  I,  a  messuage  was  confirmed 
to  these  traders  where  Lombard 
Street  now  stands  ,  they  exercised  a 
monopoly  in  pawnbroking  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the 
trade  was  first  recognized  in  law  by 
James  I.  Lombard  is  a  contraction 
of  Longobards,  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Italy. 
Among  the  richest  of  the  Lombard 
merchant  princes  was  the  celebrated 
Medici  family,  from  whose  armonal 
bearings  the  insignia  of  three  golden 
balls  has  been  derived. 

All  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange. 
An  old  saying,  implying  very  long 
odds.  Lombard  Street,  London,  is 
the  centre  of  great  banking  and  mer- 
cantile transactions.  To  stake  the 


London 


Long  Tail 


wealth  of  London  against  a  common 
orange  is  to  slake  what  is  of  untold 
value  against  a  mere  trifle. 

"It  Is  Lombard  Street  to  a.  China  orange,"  quoth 
Uncle  Jack  —Bidwer  Lytton  The  Caxton* 

London.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain,  "but  it  first  appears  in 
Tacitus  (Lib.  XIV,  ch.  xxxiii,  61  A.D.)  : 

At  Suetonius  mlra  constant!*  medios  inter  hostes 
Londlnlum  perrezit,  cognomento  quidem  colonise  non 
insigne,  eed  copia  negotlatorum  et  commeatom  maxiine 


Stow,  following  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth,  says  that  ifc  was  originally 
called  Troynovant  (q.v.),  and  that 
Cesar's  "  cittie  of  tne  Trinobantes  " 
meant  London.  By  later  Latin 
writers  it  was  frequently  called  "  Lon- 
dmram  Augusta." 

The  first  syllable  may  represent 
Welsh  Ih,  water,  and  the  second  be  the 
Celtic  dun,  a  hill-fort  —  the  fort  on  the 
water  :  Ion-  may  equally  well  be  Celtic 
Ion,  a  marsh,  or  llicyn,  a  grove,  while 
another  authority  says  that  it  is  Welsh 
Hontj,  a  ship  —  the  City  of  Ships. 

Francis  Crossley  derives  the  name 
from  Lutm-dun  (Celtic),  City  of  the 
Moon,  and  tradition  says  there  was 
once  a  temple  of  Diana  (the  Moon) 
where  St.  PauVs  now  stands  ;  but  he 
says  that  Greenwich  (#.?;.)  is  Gnan- 
wwh  (City  of  the  Sun),  also  Celtic.  It 
would  fill  a  page  to  give  a,  list  of 
guesses  made  at  the  derivation  of  the 
word  London. 

London  Bridge.  There  was  a  bridge 
over  the  Thames  m  the  10th  century. 
There  was  a  new  one  of  wood  in  1014. 
The  stone  bridge  (1176*1209)  was  by 
Peter  of  Colechurch.  New  London 
Bridge,  constructed  of  granite,  was 
begun  in  1824,  and  finished  in  seven 
years.  It  was  designed  by  Sir  ^Tohn 
Bennie,  and  cost  £1  ,458,000.  Tin  1750 
London  Biidge  was  the  only  bridge 
crossing  the  Thames  in  London. 

London  Bridge  was  built  upon  wool- 
packs.  An  old  saying  commemorating 
the  fact  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II 
the  new  stone  bridge  over  the  Thames 
was  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  wool. 

London  Stone.  The  ancient  Roman 
stone  now  fixed  for  security  in  the  wall 
of  St.  Swithin's  church,  facing  Cannon 
Street  station,  and  guarded  by  an  iron 
grille.  It  has  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
Latin  and  one  in  English.  The  latter 
runs  thus:  — 

London  stone  Commonly  believed  to  be  a  Boman 
work,  long  placed  abont  acxxv  feet  hence  towards  the 
south-vest,  and  afterwards  built  Into  the  wall  of  this 
church,  was,  for  more  carefvl  protection  and  transmission 
to  future  ages,  better  secured  by  the  church-wardens  In 
the  year  ol  OVR  LOBD  MDCCCLXIX 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cen- 
tral milliarium  (milestone)  of  Boman 
London,  similar  to  that  in  the  Forum 


of  Rome,  from  which  the  high  roads 
radiated  and  were  measured. 

Long.  For  Long  chalks,  dcjcn,  home, 
odds,  etc.,  see  these  words. 

So  long.  Good-bye,  till  we  meet 
again. 

Long-headed.  Clever,  sharp-witted 
Those  who  believe  in  the  shape  and 
bumps  of  the  head  think  that  a  long 
head  indicates  shrewdness. 

Long  Meg  of  Westminster.  A  noted 
virago  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
round  whose  exploits  a  comedy  (since 
lost)  was  performed  in  London  in 
1594 

Lord  Proudly     What  d'ye  this  afternoon  ? 
Lord  Ftaianplt     Falta,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  see 
Long  3tog  and  The  Stop  at  the  Fortune. 

Field    Amend*  for  Lodiet,  II,  i(lQl$) 

Her  name  has  been  given  to  several 
articles  of  unusual  size.  Thus,  the 
large  blue-black  marble  in  the  south 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  over 
the  grave  of  Gervasius  de  BIois,  is 
called  "  Long  Meg  of  Westminster." 
Fuller  says  the  term  is  applied  to 
things  "  of  hop-pole  height,  wanting 
breadth  proportionable  thereunto,'* 
and  refers  to  a  great  gun  in  the  .Tower 
so  called,  taken  to  Westminster  m 
troublous  times ;  and  in  the  Edin- 
burgh A^qttarian  Magazine  (Septem- 
ber, 1769)  we  read  of  Peter  Branan, 
aged  104,  who  was  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  and 
was  commonly  called  Long  Meg  of 
Westminster.  Cp.  MEG. 

Long  Meg  and  her  daughters.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  Cumber- 
land, is  a  circle  of  67  (Camden  says  77) 
stones,  some  of  them  10  ft.  high, 
ranged  in  a  circle.  Some  seventeen 
paces  off,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  single 
stone,  15  ft.  high,  called  Long  Meg,  the 
shorter  ones  being  called  her  da\tghters, 

This,  and  the  Robrick  stones  in.  Oxfordshire,  are  sup 
posed  to  have  been  erected  at  the  Investiture  of  some 
Danish  kings,  like  the  Kingstoler  In  Denm&rfc  and  the 
Moresteen  in  Sweden.— Camden  -  £ritan»te 

Long  Parliament.  The  parliament 
that  sat  12  years  and  5  months,  from 
November  2nd,  1640,  to  April  20th, 
1653,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  Crom- 
well. A  fragment  of  it,  called  "  The 
Bump  "  (#.t>.),  continued  till  the  Re- 
storation, in  1660. 

Long-Sword  (Longue  epety.  The 
surname  of  William,  the  first  Duke  of 
Normandy  (d.  043).  He  was  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  so  a  direct  ancestor  of  our 
reigning  House  The  name  was  also 
given  to  William,  third  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury (d.  1226),  a  natural  son  of  Henry 
II  and  (probably)  the  Fair  Rosamund, 

Long  Tail.  Cut  and  long  tail.  One 
and  another,  all  of  every  description. 
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The  phrase  had  its  origin  to.  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  the  tails  of  certain  dogs 
and  horses,  and  leaving  others  in  their 
natural  state,  so  that  cut  and  long  tail 
horses  or  dogs  included  all  the  species. 
Master  Slender  says  he  will  maintain 
Anne  Page  like  a  gentlewoman. 
"Aht"  says  he— 

That  I  -will,  come  cut  and  long  tail  under  the  degree  of 
*  squire  [i.«  as  •well  as  any  man  can  who  la  not  a  sqttfrej 
e  -  Meny  Wto*  of  Wtodtor,  fli»  4 


How  about  the  long-tailed  beggar  ?  A 
reproof  given  to  one  who  is  drawing  the 
longbow  too  freely.  The  tale  is  that  a 
boy  who  had  been  a  short  voyage  pre- 
tended on  his  return  to  have  forgotten 
everything  belonging  to  his  home,  and 
asked  his  mother  what  she  called  that 
"  long-tailed  beggar,"  meaning  the  cat. 

Long  Words.  "  Honorificabilifcudi- 
nitatibus,"  (g.t>.)  has  often  been  called 
the  longest  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  "  quadradimensionality  "  is 
almost  as  long,  and  "  antidisestablish- 
mentariamsm  "  beats  it  by  one  letter. 

While  there  is  some  limit  to  the 
coining  of  polysyllabic  words  by  the 
conglomeration  of  prefixes,  combining 
forms,  and  suffixes  (e.g.  "  deanthropo- 
morphization,"  "  inanthropomorphiz- 
ability  "),  there  is  little  to  the  length 
to  which  chemists  will  go  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  compounds,  and  none  at  all 
to  that  indulged  in  by  facetious  ro- 
mancers like  Rabelais,  the  author  of 
Croguemitainc.  The  chemists  furnish 
us  with  such  concatenations  (for  they 
are  scarcely  words)  as  "  nitrophenyl- 
enediamine,"  and  "  tetramethyldia- 
midobenzhydrols  "  ;  but  the  worst 
in  this  sort  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
nonsense  words  found  in  Urquhart  and 
Motteux's  translation  of  Rabelais,  The 
following  come  from  a  single  chapter 
(Bk.  IV,  ch.  xv):— 

He  was  grown  quite  e^erruqTiaiichTJrelubdoiizeriieUced. 
down  to  his  very  heel  .  .  . 

.  .  .  not  satisfied  xrfth  thus  poaching,  blacking  and 
bhuing,  and  morrajnlxrazeYezei^oze<iuoqu«morgas- 
acbftqaere^toeinaflreloding  nay  poor  eyes  .  .  . 

What  Mr.  Manhound,  -was  it  not  enough  thus  to 
have  ino«ero<»Btebeza8teTeraBtegtigeUgoseopap6pondrU- 
iKted  tw  all  In  our  upper  members  -with  your  botched 
mittens,  bot  you  must  atoo  apply  such  morderegiiplppi- 

t^l^iTVvfT^Ti^>vajT\hni^WT>x*^nBhirin1JTTipft.T>^TnftTita  on  OUT 

shin-bones  with  the  hud  tops  and  extremities  of  your 
cobbled  shoes. 

In  the  "  spoof  "  catalogue  of  the 
books  in  the  library  of  St.  victor  (Bk. 
ii.  ch.  vu)  is  one  with  the  title  **  Anti- 
pericatametanaparbeugedamphicribra- 
tiones  Toordicantium." 

Sesquipedalian  place-names  in  Bri- 
tain include  Drimtaidhvrickhillichat- 
ban,  in  the  Isle  of  Hull,  Argyleshire,  and 
the  famous  village  in  Anglesea,  Llan- 
fairpwllgwyngyllgogerychw  y  rndrob- 
wllUandyssiliogogogoch.  In  the  postal 
directory  the  first  twenty  letters  only 
are  given  as  a  sufficient  address  for 


practical  purposes,  but  the  full  name 
contains  59  letters.  The  meaning  is, 
"  The  church  of  St,  Mary  in  a  hollow 
of  white  hazel,  near  to  the  rapid  whirl- 
pool, and  to  St.  Tisiho  church,  near  to 
a  red  cave." 

The  longest  English  surname  is  said 
to  be  Featherstonehaugh  j  but  this  is 
easily  surpassed  in  Greece  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1867  there 
was  an  employ^  in  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment at  Madrid  named  Juan  Nepomu- 
ceno  de  Burionagonatotorecagageaz- 
coecha. 

The  longest  English  monosyllables 
are  probably  "  stretched  "  and 
"  screeched." 

The  German  language  lends  itself  to 
very  extensive  agglomerations  of  syl- 
lables, but  the  following  official  title  of 
a  North  Bohemian  official  —  "  Lebens- 
mittelzuschlusseinstellungskom- 
mJssionsvorsitzenderstellvertreter,"'£.e. 
Deputy-President  of  the  Food-  Ration- 
ing- Winding-up-  Commission  —  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Longboat*  Formerly  the  largest 
boat  carried  by  a  sailing  ship,  built  so 
as  to  take  a  great  weight.  A  long- 
boat is  often  from  30  to  40  feet  long, 
having  a  beam  from  *29  to  -25  of  its 
length.  It  has  a  heavy  flat  floor,  and 
is  carvel-built. 

Longbow.  To  draw  the  longboiv. 
See  Bow. 

Longchamps.  The  racecourse  at  the 
end  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris, 
An  abbey  formerly  stood  there,  and  it 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
menade of  smartly  dressed  Parisians 
which  takes  place  on  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Passion 


The  custom  dates  from  the  time 
when  all  who  could  do  so  went  to  the 
abbey  to  hear  the  Tenebres  sung  in 
Passion  Week  ;  and  it  survives  as  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  display  the 
latest  spring  fashions. 

Longevity.  The  oldest  man  of 
modern  times  was  Thomas  Cam,  if  we 
may  rely  on  the  parish  register  of  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  where  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  died  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  aged  207.  He  was 
born  in  1881,  in  the  reign  of  Bichard 
II,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  sovereigns, 
and  died  in  1588.  Old  Jenkins  was 
only  160  when  he  died,  and  remem- 
bered going  (when  he  was  a  boy  of 
twelve)  with  a  load  of  arrows,  to  be 
used  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field. 
Parr  died  at  the  age  of  152.  William 
Wakley  (according  to  the  register  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Shifnal,  Salop) 
was  at  least  124  when  he  died.  He 


Longimis 


Loose-strife 


was  baptized  at  Idsal  1590,  and  buried 
at  Adbaston,  November  28th,  1714, 
and  he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  eight 
sovereigns.  Mary  Yates,  of  Lizard 
Common,  Shifnal,  married  her  third 
husband  at  the  age  of  92,  and  died  in 
1776,  at  the  age  of  127. 

Longinus,,  or  Longius.  The  tradi- 
tional name  of  the  Roman  soldier  who 
smote  our  Lord  with  his  spear  at  the 
Crucifixion.  In  the  romance  of  King 
Arthur,  this  spear  was  brought  by 
Joseph  of  Anmathea  to  Listemse 
when  he  visited  King  Pellam,  "  who 
was  nigh  of  Joseph's  kin."  Sir  Balim 
the  Savage,  being  in  want  of  a  weapon, 
seized  this  spear,  with  which  he 
wounded  Bang  Pellam.  "  Three  whole 
countries  were  destroyed  "  by  that  one 
stroke,  and  Sir  Balim  saw  "  the  people 
thereof  lying  dead  on  all  sides." 

Longo  Intervallo.  Prpanmus  sed 
longo  intervaUo*  Next  (it  is  true),  but 
at  what  a  vast  distance  1  Generally 
quoted  Longo  vntervallo. 

Longshoremen.     See  AXONGSHOBE- 

MEN. 

Look.  To  look  black,  blue,  daggers,  a 
gift-horse,  etc.,  see  these  words. 

Look  before  you  leap.  Consider  well 
before  you  act.  Mehus  est  cavere  sem- 
per, ""Mam  patin  semeL 

"  Arfl  look  before  you  ere  you  leap, 
're  like  t 


JPor,  as  you  sow, 

£uiltr 


to  reap 
,  canto  fl,  Pt  li,  602. 


To  look  one  way  and  row  another. 
Olera  spectant,  lardum  tollunt.  To 
aim  apparently  at  one  thing,  but 
really  to  be  seeking  something  quite 
different. 

To  look  through  blue  glasses  or  col- 
oured spectacles*  To  regard  actions  in 
a  wrong  light  ,  to  view  things  dis- 
torted by  prejudice. 

Lookers-on.  Lookers  .on  see  most  of 
the  game.  Of  course,  if  they  know  any- 
thing about  the  game  ;  for  their  at- 
tention is  not  occupied  by  trying  to 
win,  and  they  are  able  to  watch  both 
sides  at  once.  An  old  form  of  the  pro- 
verb is:  The  man  on  the  dyke  always 
hurls  well;  he  can  see  the  faults  of 
the  hurlers  and  criticize  them* 

Looking  Back.  It  is  unlucky  to  look 
back.  The  superstition  arose  from  the 
fate  of  Lot's  wife,  who  looked  back  to- 
wards Sodom  and  was  turned  to  a 
pillar  of  salt  (Gen.  xis,  26). 

Looking-glass.  It  is  unlucky  to  break 
a  looking-glass.  The  nature  of  the  ill- 
luck  vanes  ;  thus,  if  a  maiden,  she  will 
never  marry  ;  if  a  married  woman,  it 
betokens  a  death,  etc.  This  supersti- 
tion arose  from  the  use  made  of  mir- 
rors iik  former  tunes  by  magicians.  If 


in  their  operations  the  -mirror  used  was 
broken,  the  magici&si  was  obliged  to 
give  over  his  operation,  and  the  un- 
lucky inquirer  could  receive  no  an- 
swer. 

Loony.  A  simpleton  ;  a  "  natural." 
Corruption  of  lunatic. 

Loophole.     A   way  of   escape,   an 

evasion.  The  word  was  first  used  in 
fortification  (late  16th  cent.),  and  was 
probably  imported  from  Holland,  loop- 
representing  Dut.  lu^penf  to  watch  or 
peer  (glwp,  a  narrow  opening). 

Looping  the  Loop,  The  airman's 
term  for  the  evolution  which  consists 
of  describing  a  perpendicular  circle  in 
the  air  with  his  machine ;  at  the  top 
of  the  circle,  or  "  loop,"  the  airman 
and  the  areoplane  are,  of  course,  up- 
side down.  The  term  cornea  from  a 
kind  of  switchback  that  used  to  be 
popular  at  fairs,  etc ,  in  which  a 
rapidly  moving  car  or  bicycle  per- 
formed a  similar  evolution  on  a  per- 
pendicular circular  track. 

Loose.  Figuratively — of  lax  morals; 
dissolute,  dissipated. 


was  a-  loose  and  profane  man     but 

a  aense  of  honor  which  his  two  kinsmen  -wanted  restrained 
him  from  a  public  apostasy  — JfocouZotr  *  SiML  of  Sitg*, 
ch.7i. 

A  loose  fish.    See  FISH. 

At  a  loose  end.  Without  employ- 
ment, or  uncertain,  what  to  do  next. 

Having  a  tile  loose.     See  TILE. 

On  the  loose  Dissolute  (which  is 
dis-solutug).  Living  on  the  loose  is 
leading  a  dissolute  life. 

To  play  fast  and  loose.    See  FAST. 

Loose-coat  Field.  The  battle  near 
Empmgham  (Rutland)  in  1470.  So 
called  because  the  rebels  under  Su? 
Robert  Welles,  being  attacked  by  the 
Yorkists,  threw  ofi  their  coats  that 
they  might  flee  the  faster. 

Cart  off  their  country's  coats  to  haste  their  speed  away . 
Which. "  Loosfr-coat  field  "  is  called  e'en,  to  this  day 

JDrayfcm.  PolyoOion,  aadi. 

Loose-strife.  The  name  of  this 
plant  is  an  instance  of  erroneous  trans- 
lation. The  Greeks  called  it  lu&rnia- 
chion,  from  the  personal  name  Lusi- 
machos,  and  this  was  treated  as  though 
it  were  Zusv,  from  luein,  to  loose,  and 
machs,  strife.  Puny  refers  the  name 
to  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  said  to 
have  discovered  its  virtues,  but  the 
mistake  obtained  such  currency 
that  the  author  of  Flora  Domestica 
tells  us  that  the  Bomans  put  these 
flowers  under  the  yokes  of  oxen  to 
keep  them  from  quarrelling  with  each 
other ;  for  (says  he)  the  plant  keeps 
off  flies  and  gnats  and  thus  relieves 
horses  and  oxen  from  a  great  source  of 
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irritation.       Similarly    in    Fletcher's 
Faithful  Shepherdess  (IT,  n),  we  read  — 

Yellow  LysimachuB,  to  give  sweet  rest, 
To  the  faint  shepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes, 
All  busy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums 

Lope,    See  SLOPE. 

LorbruTgrud.  The  capital  of  Brob- 
clingnag,  in  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 
The  word  is  humorously  said  to  mean 
kk  Pride  of  the  "Universe." 

Lord.  A  nobleman,  a  peer  of  the 
realm  ;  formerly  (and  in  some  con- 
nexions still),  a  ruler,  a  master,  the 
holder  of  a  manor  ;  also,  one's  hus- 
band, as  in  Tennyson's  — 

You  bold  the  woman  is  the  better  man 
A  rampant  heresy,  such,  as  If  it  spread 
Would  make  all  women  kick  against  their  lords 

iv,  410 


The  word  is  a  contraction  of  A.S. 
hlaford,  hlaf.  loaf,  and  modern  icard, 
i.e.  the  bread-guardian,  or  -deeper,  the 
head  of  the  household  (cp.  LADY)  ;  all 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
Lords  (the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
being  Lords  Spiritual,  and  the  lay 
peers  Lords  Temporal]  ;  and  the  word 
is  given  as  a  coxirtesy  title  as  a  prefix 
to  the  Christian  and  surname  of  the 
younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises, 
and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  viscounts  and 
earls  when  the  fathers  hold  subordin- 
ate titles  as  barons,  aird  as  a  title  of 
honour  to  certain  official  personages, 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  other 
Judges,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Advo- 
cate, Lord  Rector,  etc  A  baron  is 
called  by  his  title  of  peerage  (either  a 
surname  or  territorial  designation), 
prefixed  by  the  title  "  Lord,"  as 
"  Ixxrd  Dawson,"  "  Lord  Islington," 
and  it  may  also  be  substituted  in  other 
than  strictly  ceremonial  use  for  "  Mar- 
quis," "  Earl,"  or  "  Viscount,"  the  of 
being  dropped,  as  "  Lord  Salisbury  " 
(for  "  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  "), 
"  Loid  Derby  "  ("  The  Earl  of  Der- 
by "),  etc.  ;  this  cannot  be  done  in 
the  case  of  dukes 

"Drunk  as  a  lord.     See  DRUNK. 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord.  See  ANNO 
DOMINI. 

Lord  Harry.    See  HABRY. 

Lord  Mayor.    See  ALPERMAN. 

Lord  3£ayor*8  Day,  November  9th. 
So  called  because  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  enters  office  on  that  day,  and 
inaugurates  his  official  dignity  with 
a  procession  through  the  CJity  to  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  followed  by 
a  grand  banquet  at  the  "Guildhall. 

I^rd  of  the  Ascendant.  See  ASCEND- 
ANT. 

Lord  of  Creation.    Man. 

Replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  It    and  have  dominion 
ever  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  tbe  air,  and 
over  every  living  thin?  that  moveth  upon  the  earth      . 
Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearipg  aeed 
and  every  tree      *        —  Gen  i,  28,  29 


Lord  of  the  Isles.  Donald  of  Islay, 
who  in  1346  reduced  the  Hebrides 
under  his  sway.  The  title  had  been 
borne  by  others  for  centuries  before, 
and  is  now  borne  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  One  of  Scott's  metrical  ro- 
mances is  so  called. 

Lord  of  Misrule.  See  KING  OP 
MISRULE. 

Lords  and  ladies.  The  popular 
name  of  the  wild  arum,  A  rum 


Lords  and  ladies 
By  the  water- 
Pale  their  faces, 
Slender  throated, 
Decked  with  laces. 
Greenly  coated 
Fairest  maid  is 
Aram's  daughter 

Lady  Lindsay    A  String  of  Seadt 

My  Lord.  The  correct  form  to  use 
in  addressing  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (usually  slurred  to  "  M'Lud  "), 
also  the  respectful  form  of  address  to 
bishops,  noblemen  under  the  rank  of 
a  Duke,  Lord  Mayors,  Lord  Provosts, 
and  the  Lord  Advocate. 

The  Lord  knows  who,  ivhat,  uhere,  e1c. 
Flippant  expressions  used  to  denote 
one's  own  entire  ignorance  of  the 
matter. 

Great  families  of  yesterday  we  show, 
And  lords,  whose  parents  were  the  Lord  knows  who 
Defoe     The  True-  Born  Englishman,  874 
Ask  Where's  the  north  ?    At  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed  , 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades  ,  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where 

Pope     JSstay  on  Man,  ii,  217 

The  Lord's  Day.     Sunday 

To  hve  like  a  lord.     To  "do  oneself 

well,"  to  fare  luxuriously,  hve  like  a 

fighting-cock  (q*v.). 

To  lord  it,  or  lord  it  over.     To  play 

the  lord  ;  to  rule  tyranically,  to  dom- 

ineer. yon  grey  towers  that  still 

Rise  up  as  If  to  lord  it  over  air 
Wordsworth     The  Pwntthment  of  Death,    Sonn.  L 

When  our  Lord  falls  in  our  Lady's 
lap.  When  Easter  Sunday  falls  on 
the  same  date  as  Lady  Day  (March 
25th).  This  is  said  to  bode  ill  for 
England.  In  the  19th  century  the 
combination  occurred  only  twice 
(1883  and  1894)  ;  in  the  20th  its  sole 
occurrence  is  in  1951. 

Lorel.  A  worthless  person  ;  a 
rogue  or  blackguard.  The  word  is 
from  loren,  the  past  part,  of  the  old 
verb  leese,  to  lose,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
membered through  "  Cock  Lorell  " 
See  COCK  LOREUL'S  BOTE. 

Here  I  set  before  the  good  Reader  the  leud,  lousey 
language  of  these  lewtering  Luskes  and  lasy  Lorrete, 
wherewith  they  bye  and  sell  the  common  people  as  they 
pas  through  the  countrey  Whych  language  they  terme 
Pedd  •  •  -  -  -  -  -  --  ---- 


Peddelar*s  Frenche  — Harmon's  (. 

Loretto.  The  house  of  Loretto.  The 
Santa  Casa,  the  reputed  house  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth.  It  was 
*'  miraculously  "  translated  to  Fiume 
in  Dalmatia  in  1291,  thence  to 
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Recana'ti  in  1294,  and  finally  to  a 
plot  of  land  belonging  to  a  certain 
Lady  Lawetta,  situated  in  Italy,  3 
m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  about 
14  S.S.E,  from  Ancona,  round  which 
the  town  of  Loretto  sprang  up.  The 
chapel  contains  bas-reliefs  showing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and 
a  rough  image  which  is  traditionally 
held  to  have  been  carved  by  St.  Luke. 

Our  house  may  have  travelled  through  the  air,  like  the 
bouse  of  Loretto,  for  aught  I  care.— Goldsmith  The 
Good-natured  Man,  Iv,  1 

There  is  a  Loretto  in  Styria — 
Mariazel  (Mary  in  the  Cell},  so  caUed 
from  the  miracle-working  image  of  the 
Virgin,  made  of  ebony,  and  very  ugly  ; 
another  in  Bavana  (AltOtting),  near 
the  river  Inn,  where  there  is  a  shrine 
of  the  Black  Virgin ;  and  one  in 
Switzerland,  at  Emsiedeln,  a  village 
containing  the  shrine  of  the  "  Black 
Lady  of  Switzerland,"  a  church  of 
black  marble  with  an  image  of  ebony. 
Loss.  To  be  at  a  loss.  To  be  unable 
to  decide.  To  be  puzzled  or  embar- 
rassed. As:  "  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the 
proper  word."  Je  m'y  tperds,  or 
Je  suts  b%en  embarrass^  de  dire. 

Lothair.  A  novel  by  Benjamin 
Disraeli  (Lord  Beaconsfield),  pubd. 
1870  The  characters  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  following  persons . — 
The  Oxford  Professor,  Goldwm 
Smith. 

Grandison,  Cardinals  Manning  and 
Wiseman. 

Lothair,  Marquis  of  Bute. 
Catesby,  Monseigneur  Oapel. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Abercorn. 

The  Bishop,  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
Corisande,  one  of  the  Ladies  Hamil- 
ton. 

Lotha'rio.  A  gay  Lothario.  A  gay 
libertine,  a  seducer  of  women,  a 
debauchee.  The  character  is  from 
Rowe's  tragedy  The  Fair  Penitent 
(170S),  which  is  founded  on  Massmger's 
Fatal  Dowry,  though  Bowe  probably 
got  the  name  from  DavenamYs  Cruel 
Brother  (1630),  where  is  a  similar 
character  with  the  same  name. 

IB  this  that  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario  ? 

fair  Penitent,  v,  1. 

Lothian  (Scotland).  So  named,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  from  King  Lot, 
or  Lothus,  Llew,  the  second  son  of 
Arthur,  also  called  Lothus  He  was 
the  father  of  Modred,  leader  of  the 
rebellious  army  that  fought  at  Camlan, 
537  A.D. 

Lotus.  A  name  given  to  many 
plants,  e.g.  by  the  Egyptians  to  various 
species  of  water-lily,  by  the  Hindus 
and  Chinese  to  the  Nelumbo  (a  water- 
bean,  Nymphceaceee  speciosum),  their 


"  sacred  lotus,"  and  by  the  Greeks 
to  Z^zyphu8  Lotus,  a  north  African 
shrub  of  the  natural  order  Rhamne«, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  used  for  food* 

According  to  Mahomet  a  lotus-tree 
stands  in  the  seventh  heaven,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God,  and 
the  Egyptians  pictured  God  sitting 
on  a  lotus  above  the  watery  mud. 
Jamblichus  says  the  leaves  and  fruit 
of  the  lotus-tree  being  round  represent 
"  the  motion  of  intellect "  ;  its  tower- 
ing up  through  mud  symbolizes  the 
eminency  of  divine  intellect  over 
matter ;  and  the  Deity  sitting  on  it 
implies  His  intellectual  sovereignty 
(Myster.  Egypt.,  sec.  7,  cap.  11,  p.  151.) 
The  classic  myth  is  that  Lotis.  a 
daughter  of  Neptune,  fleeing  from 
Priapus  was  changed  into  a  tree, 
which  was  called  Lotus  after  her, 
while  another  story  goes  that  Dry'opS 
of  OEcha'iia  was  one  day  carrying  her 
infant  son,  when  she  plucked  a  lotus 
flower  for  his  amusement,  and  was 
instantaneously  transformed  into  a 
lotus. 

Lotus-eaters  or  Lotoph'agi,  in  Ho- 
meric legend,  are  a  people  who  ate  of 
the  lotus-tree  (thought  to  be  intended 
for  Zizyphus  Lotus,  see  above),  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  make  them 
forget  their  friends  and  homes,  and  to 
lose  all  desire  of  returning  to  their 
native  country,  their  only  wish  being 
to  live  in  idleness  in  Lotus-land 
(Odyssey,  xi).  Hence,  a  lotus-eater  is 
one  living  in  ease  and  luxury.  See 
Tennyson's  poem  on  this  subject. 

Louis,  St.  (Louis  IX  of  France,  1215, 
1226-70),  is  usually  represented  as 
holding  the  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  cross  ;  sometimes,  however, 
he  is  pictured  with  a  pilgrim's  staff, 
and  sometimes  with  the  standard  of 
the  cross,  the  allusion  in  all  cases  being 
to  his  crusades. 
Louisette.  See  GUILLOTINE. 
Louisiana,  U.S.A.  So  named  in 
compliment  to  Louis  XIV  of  France. 
Originally  applied  to  the  French 
possessions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  the 
acquirement  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  1803  of  New  Orleans  and  a  vast 
tract  of  territory  extending  westward 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies, 
and  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Canadian  border,  from  the 
French  under  Napoleon  (then  First 
Consul)  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000. 

Louver  or  Louvre.  The  tower  or 
turret  of  mediaeval  buildings,  origin- 
ally designed  for  a  sort  of  chimney  to 
let  out  the  smoke  by  means  of  louvre 
boards,  i.ef  narrow  sloping  and  over- 
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lapping  boards  -which,  while  allowing 
smoke  to  emerge,  prevented  the  en- 
trance of  rain.  Louvre  is  the  old  Fr. 
lover  or  lovier,  probably  from  Old  High 
Ger.  lauba,  whence  our  lodge. 

Louvre.  The  former  royal  palace 
of  the  French  kings  in  Paris. 

Dagobert  is  said  to  have  built  here 
a  hunting-seat,  but  the  present  mag- 
nificent pile  of  buildings  was  begun  by 
Francis  I  in  1541.  Since  the  French 
Revolution  the  greater  part  of  the 
Louvre  has  been  used  for  the  national 
museum  and  art  gallery. 

He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it. 

Stoketptan  -  Senry  7,11.4. 

Love.  The  word  is  connected  with 
Sanskrit  lubh,  to  desire  (Lat.  lubet 
it  pleases),  and  was  Zw/w  in  A.S. 

A  labour  of  love.  Work  undertaken 
for  the  love  of  the  thing,  without 
regard  to  pay. 

Love  and  lordship  never  like  fellow- 
ship. Neither  lovers  nor  pnnees  can 
brook  a  rival. 

Love  in  a  cottage.  A  marriage  for 
love  without  sufficient  means  to  main- 
tain one's  social  status.  "  When 
poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love 
flies  out  of  the  window." 

Lore  In  a  hut,  with  voter  and  a  crust, 
IB— Love,  forgive  us  1— cinders,  aahea,  duct , 
Love  in  a  palace  is,  perhaps,  at  last 
More  grievotiH  torment  than  a  hermit's  fast. 

Ktatt    Lamia,  Ptfl. 

Love  me,  love  my  dog*  If  you  love 
anyone,  you  will  like  all  that  belongs 
to  him.  St.  Bernard  quotes  this 
proverb  in  Latin,  Qui  me  amat,  amat 
et  canem  meam;  French,  Qui  aime 
Bertrandt  aime  son  chien. 

Lovers  Girdle.    See  CESTTTS. 

Not  for  love  or  money.  Unobtain- 
able, either  for  payment  or  for  en- 
treaties. 

The  Abode  of  Love.    See  AGAPE- 

MONE. 

The  family  of  love.  Certain  fanatics 
in  the  16th  century,  holding  tenets  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  They 
were  founded  by  David  Jons  (or 
George),  a  Dutchman  (1501-65),  and 
in  England  formed  a  sect  of  the 
Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. They  ace  also  known  aa  the 
"  Familists." 

The  god  of  love.  Generally  mean- 
ing either  Eros  (Gr.)  or  Cupid  (Roman 
mythology}*  Among  the  Scandin- 
avians Freyja  was  the  goddess  of  sexual 
love,  and  among  the  Hindus  JKaina 
more  or  less  takes  the  place  of  Eros. 

There  is  no  love  lost  between  so  and 
«o.  Because  the  persons  referred  to 
have  no  love  for  each  other ;  what 
does  not  exist  cannot  be  lost.  For- 
merly the  phrase  was  used  in  exactly 
the  opposite  sense — it  was  dU  love 


between  them,  and  none  of  it  went 
a-missing.  In  the  old  ballad  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood  we  have — 

No  love  between  these  two  wag  loat 
jjftflh  wag  to  other  kind, 

To  play  for  love.  To  play  without 
stakes,  for  nothing.  In  tennis  love  in 
scoring  signifies  nothing,  i.e  no  score. 

Love-lock.  A  small  curl  worn  by 
women,  plastered  to  the  temples; 
sometimes  called  a  beau  or  bow  catcher 
A  man's  "  love-lock  "  is  called  a  bell- 
rope — i.e.  a  rope  to  pull  the  belles  after 
them.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
16th  century  the  love-lock  was  a 
long  lock  of  hair  hanging  in  front  of 
the  shoulders,  curled  and  decorated 
with,  bows  and  ribbons. 

Love-powders  or  Potions  were  drugs 
to  excite  lust.  Once  these  love- 
charms  were  generally  believed  in; 
thus,  Brabantio  accuses  Othello  of 
having  bewitched  Desdemona  with 
"  drugs  to  waken  motion  ;  "  and  Lady 
Grey  was  accused  of  having  bewitched 
Edward  IV  "by  strange  potions  and 
amorous  charms  "  (Fabian,  p.  495). 

Love-in-Idleness.  One  of  the  num- 
erous names  of  the  pansy  or  heartsease 
(q.v.)  Fable  has  it  that  it  was  origin- 
ally white,  but  was  changed  to  purple 
by  Cupid. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 

It  fell  upon  a  little  Western  flower 

Before,  mtlk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound , 

The  maidens  call  it  Love-in-Idleness 

Shakespeare    M %dnmm«r  NW*  Drtam.  H,  L 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.  The  exact 
form  of  the  title  of  this,  probably  the 
first  of  Shakespeare's  plays  (1588) 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  that  we 
give  is  the  generally  accepted  form, 
the  first  "  's  "  denoting  the  possessive, 
and  the  second  the  contraction  of  "  is." 
On  the  title-page  of  the  first  quarto  it 
is  given  as  "  A  Pleasant  Conceited 
Comedie  called,  Loves  labors  lost," 
with  no  apostrophes;  the  running 
head-line  of  this  edition,  however,  is 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  while  the 
title  given  to  the  play  in  the  firstlf  olio 
(1623)  is  "Loves  Labour's  Lost." 
Other  variants  are  Meres's  "  Love 
labors  lost"  and  Robert  Tofle's 
"  Loves  Labour  Lost "  (both  1598), 
Sir  Walter  Cope's  "  Loves  Lahore 
lost"  (1604),  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden's  "  Loves  Labors  Lost " 
(1606),  and  Drydec's  "  Love's  labour 
lost "  (1672). 

Lovel,  the  Dog.  See  RAT,  CAT, 
etc. 

Lovelace.  The  principal  male  char- 
acter of  Richardson's  novel  Clarissa 
Harlowe  (1748).  He  is  a  selfish  volup- 
tuary, a  man  of  fashion,  whose  sole 
ambition  is  to  seduce  young  women, 
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and  he  is — like  Lothario  (#.v.) — often 
taken  as  the  type  of  a  libertine. 
Crabbe  calls  him  "  rich,  proud,  and 
crafty  ;  handsome,  brave,  and  gay." 

Lover's  Leap.  A  name  given  (often 
with  some  legend  attached)  to  pre- 
cipitous rocks  in  many  parts.  Cp. 
LEUCADIA. 

Loving  or  Grace  Cup*  A  large  cup 
passed  round  from  guest  to  guest  at 
formal  banquets,  especially  at  College, 
Court,  and  in  the  City  of  London. 
Miss  Strickland  says  that  Margaret 
Athelmg,  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
m  order  to  induce  the  Scots  to  remain 
for  grace,  devised  the  grace  cup, 
which  was  filled  with  the  choicest 
wine,  and  of  which  each  guest  was 
allowed  to  drink  ad  libitum  after  grace 
had  been  said.  (Historic  Sketches.) 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  custom  of  wassailing  was  not 
abolished,  but  it  assumed  a  religious 
aspect.  The  monks  called  the  wassail 
bowl  the  poc'ulum  carita'tis  (loving 
cup),  a  term  still  retained  in  the 
London  companies,  but  in  the  univer- 
sities the  term  Grace  Cup  is  more 
general. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor's  or  City  companies'  banquets  the 
loving-cup  is  a  silver  bowl  with,  two  handles,  a  napkin 
being  tied  to  one  of  them.  Two  persons  etand  up,  one 
to  drink  and  the  other  to  defend  the  drinker  Having 
taken  his  draught,  the  first  wipes  the  cup  with  the 
napkin,  and  passes  it  to  his  "  defender/'  -when  the  next 
person  rises  to  defend  the  new  drinker,  and  so  on  to  the 
end 

Low.  To  lay  low  is  transitive,  and 
means  to  overthrow  or  to  kill ;  to  he 
low  is  intransitive,  and  means  to  be 
abased,  or  dead,  and  (in  slang  use) 
to  bide  one's  time,  to  do  nothing  at 
the  moment. 

In  low  water.  Financially  em- 
barrassed; or,  in  a  bad  state  of 
health.  The  phrase  comes  from  sea- 
faring men:  cp.  "stranded,"  "left 
high  and  dry. 

Low-bell.  A  bell  formerly  used  in 
night-fowling.  The  birds  were  first 
roused  from  their  slumber  by  its 
tinkling,  and  then  dazzled  by  a  low 
(Sc.  for  "  a  blaze  "  or  "  flame  ")  so  as 
to  be  easily  caught.  The  word  low- 
bell  was,  however,  in  earlier  use  for 
any  small  bell,  such  as  a  sheep-bell, 
without  apy  connexion  with  lights  or 
fowling. 

The  scnmd  of  the  tow-bell  makes  the  birds  lie  close,  so 
that  th*y  dare  not  stir  whilst  you  are  pitching  the  net: 
for  the  sound  thereof  Is  dreadful  to  them  but  the  sight 
of  the  fixe,  much  more  terrible,  makes  •ftfryrn  fly  up,  so  that 
they  become  instantly  entangled  in  the  net-r Srittth 
Sportsman  (1792). 

Low  Church.  The  Times  defines  a 
Low  Churchman  as  one  **  who  loves  a 
Jew  and  hates  the  Pope."  We  now 
call  a  Calvinistic  episcopalian  one  of 
the  Low  Church  because  he  holds 


tt  church  rituals  "  and  the  dogma  of 
apostolic  succession  "  in  lower  esteem 

than  personal  grace  and  faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  atonement" 

Low  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next 
after  Easter. 

The  popular  English  name  of  Low  Sunday  baa  prob- 
My  «*«•  fr°m  the  contrast  between  th«  joy.  of  Barter 
nd  the  firs 


•  °m     e  co  a 

and  the  first  return  to  ordinary  Sunday  services.  On  this 
Sunday,  or  aometimes  on  the  f  ourth  Sunday  after  Easter, 
ii^L^I  C5BtJKQ'  la  primitive  days,  for  those  who  bad 
S^  ^>p<??ed  *"**  year  brf  ore  to  k«*P  «*  anniversary  of 
their  baptism,  which  was  called  the  AnnoUne  Barter 
although  the  actual  anniversary  of  the  previous  Baster 
might  fall  on  another  day  —  Ultatt't  Annotated  Book  of 
Common  Preyer, 

Lower  Case.  The  printer's  name 
for  the  small  letters  (minuscules)  of 
a  fount  of  type,  as  opposed  to  th.e 
capitals  ;  these  are,  in  a  type-setter's 

case,"  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
others. 

Lower  Empire.  The  later  Roman, 
especially  the  Western  Empire,  from 
about  the  foundation  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  384  to  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1453. 

Lower  House,  The.  The  second  of 
any  two  legislative  chambers;  in 
England,  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lower  your  sail,  To.  To  salute  ;  to 
confess  yourself  submissive  or  con- 
quered ;  to  humble  oneself.  A  nauti- 
cal phrase. 

Lownde'an  Professor.  The  professor 
of  astronomy  and  geometry  at  Cam- 
bridge;  so  called  from  Thomas 
Lowndes  (d.  1748)  who  bequeathed 
funds  for  the  founding  of  the  chair. 

Loyal.  Only  one  regiment  of  all 
the  British  army  is  so  called,  and  that 
is  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire,  in  two 
battalions,  No.  47  and  No.  81.  It  was 
so  called  in  1793,  and  probably  had 
some  allusion  to  the  French  revolu- 
tionists. 

Loy'ola,  St.  Ignatius  (1491-1556). 
Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (the 
order  of  Jesuits),  is  depicted  in  art 
with  the  sacred  monogram  I.H.S.  on 
his  breast,  or  as  contemplating  it, 
surrounded  by  glory  in  the  skies,  m 
allusion  to  his  claim  that  he  had  a 
miraculous  knowledge  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  vouchsafed  to  him. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Spanish  ducal 
house  of  Loyola,  and  after  being 
severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Pampeluna  (1521)  left  the  army  and 
dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Virgin.  His  Order  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  (see  JESUITS),  which  he  pro- 
jected in  1534,  was  confirmed  by 
Paul  III  in  1540. 

Luath.  The  name  of  Burns's 
favourite  dog,  and  that  which  he  gave 
to  the  poor  man's  dog  representing 


687 


Lubber's  Hole 


Luck 


the  peasantry  in  his  poem  The  Two, 
Dogs.  Burns  got  the  name  from  Mac- 
pherson's  Osswn,  where  it  is  borne 
by  Cuchullin's  dog. 

A  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  and  comrade  had  him* 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Loath,  ca'd  him 
After  some  dog  la  Highland  sang 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang 

Burnt     Thf  Tvxt  £09* 

Lubber's  Hole.  A  seaman's  name 
for  the  vacant  space  between  the 
head  of  a  lower  mast  and  the  edge  of 
the  top,  because  timid  boys,  or  "  lub- 
bers," get  through  it  to  the  top,  to 
avoid  the  danger  and  difficulties  of 
the  "  futtock  shrouds."  Hence,  some 
means  for,  or  method  of,  wriggling 
through  one's  difficulties. 

Lubberkin  or  Lulurican.    See  LEP'- 

RACHA.UN. 

Lucasian  Professor.  A  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge.  The  pro- 
fessorship was  endowed  by  a  bequest 
from  Henry  Lucas  (d.  1663),  H.P.  for 
the  University. 

Lucasta,  to  whom  Richard  Love- 
lace sang  (1649),  was  Lucy  Sache- 
verell,  called  by  him  lux  casta,  i  e. 
Chaste  Lucy. 

Luce.  Tho  full-grown  pike  (Esox 
lucins),  from  Gr.  lukos,  a  wolf,  mean- 
ing the  wolf  of  fishes. 

Shakespeare  plays  upon  the  words 
face  and  louse  (Merry  Wives,  I,  i)  at 
the  expense  of  Justice  Shallow,  who 
stands  for  his  old  enemy,  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy.  According  to  Feme's  Blazon 
of  Gentry  (1586)  the  arms  of  the  Lucy 
family  were  "  Gules,  three  lucies 
hariant,  argent,"  but  Ihigdale  (War- 
wickshvre,  1656)  gives  a  representa- 
tion of  a  quartering  of  the  Lucy  arms 
where  the  "  dozen  white  luces  "  are 
shown. 

They  may  give  the  dozen  white  Incea  in  their  coat.— 
Shakttpeor*  :  Merry  Wive»t  1, 1. 

Luce  was  also  formerly  used  as  a 
contraction  of  fleur-fa-lys  (g.v.l*    The 
French  messenger  says  to  the  Regent 
Bedford- 
cropped  are  the  flower  de  luces  in  your  arms , 
Of  England's  coat  one-half  is  cat  away 

SJuAespeare    1  Senry  VI>  1, 1 

Referring  of  course  to  the  loss  of  France. 

Lu'clan.  The  chief  chaiacter  in  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apule'ius  (2nd  cent. 
A.B.),  a  work  which  is  in  part  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Metamorpliioses  by  Lucian, 
the  Greek  satirist  who  lived  about  120 
to  200.  In  the  Golden  Ass  Lucian, 
changed  into  an  ass,  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age. 

Lucifer.  Venus,  as  the  morning 
star.  When  she  follows  the  sun  and 


is  an  evening  star,  she  is  called 
perus. 

Isaiah  applied  the  epithet  "  Day- 
star  "  to  the  king  of  Babylon  who 
proudly  boasted  that  he  would  ascend 
to  the  heavens  and  make  himself 
equal  to  God,  but  who  was  fated  to  be 
cast  down  to  the  uttermost  recesses 
of  the  pit.  This  epithet  was  translated 
into  "  Jkucifer  " — 

Take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
say,  .  How  art  tbou  fallen,  from  heaven,  O  Lnitter, 
son  of  the  morning  I — /*  adv,  4,  12 

By  St.  Jerome  and  other  Fathers  the 
name  was  applied  to  Satan.  Hence 
poets  feign  that  Satan,  before  he  was 
driven  out  of  heaven  for  his  pride, 
was  called  Lucifer,  and  Milton,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  gives  this  name  to  the 
demon  of  "  Sinful  Pride,"  and  hence, 
too  the  phrase  Proud  as  Lucifer. 

Lucifer-match*  or  Lucifer.  The 
name  given  by  the  inventor  to  one  of 
the  earliest  forms  (about  1832)  of 
matches  tipped  with  a  combustible 
substance  and  ignited  by  friction,  an 
improvement  on  the  Congreves  and 
Prometheans  (qq.v.)s  hence,  any 
match  igniting  by  friction. 

Lucit'era.  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (I,  iv)  the  typification  of  pride 
(see  LtrciFETi),  luxury,  and  worldliness- 
and  chief  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
She  lived  in  a  splendid  place,  only  its 
foundation  was  of  sand  ,  the  dooi 
stood  always  open,  and  she  gave  wel 
come  to  every  comer  Her  carriage 
was  drawn  by  six  different  animals— 
viz  an  ass,  swine,  goat,  camel,  wolf 
and  lion,  on  each  of  which  rode  one 
of  the  Sins,  Satan  himself  beinj 
coachman.  While  here  the  Red  Cros« 
Knight  was  attacked  by  Sansjoy,  wh< 
•would  have  been  slain  if  Duessa  ha< 
not  rescued  him. 

Lucilerlans.  A  sect  of  the  4-th  cen 
tury,  who  refused  to  hold  any  com 
munion  with  the  Arians,  who  had  re 
nounced  their  "  errors "  and  bee 
readmitted  into  the  Church.  So  calle- 
from  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Oagliari,  i 
Sardinia,  their  leader. 

Lucinlan.  The  young  prmce,  so 
of  Dolopathos,  the  Sicilian  mouarc 
entrusted  to  tho  care  of  Virgil,  th 
philosopher.  See  SEVEN  WISE  MAS 

TER-S* 

Lucius.  One  of  the  mythical  kinj 
of  Britain,  placed  as  the  great -grea 
grandson  of  Cymbelme  (<7."W.),  an 
fabled  as  the  first  Christian  king.  B 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  19' 
See  PTTDENS. 

Luck.  Accidental  good  fortun 
(Dut.,  luk  ,*  Ger.  gluck,  verb  glucke- 
to  succeed,  to  prosper.) 


Lucky 


Ludgate 


Doun  on  one's  lucK.  Short  ot  cash 
and  credit. 

He  Jtas  the  luck  of  the  devil,  or  the 
devil9 s  own  lurk.  He  is  extraordinarily 
lucky ;  everything  he  touches  turns 
to  gold. 

(ftie  a  man  luck  and  throw  him  ^nto 
the  sea.  Meaning  that  his  luck  will 
s»ave  him  even,  in  the  greatest  extre- 
mity Jonah  and  An 'on  were  cast 
into  the  sea,  but  were  carried  safely 
to  land,  the  one  by  a  whale  and  the 
other  by  a  dolphin. 

Liiclc  or  lucky  penny.  A  trifle  re- 
turned to  a  purchaser  for  good  luck ; 
also  a  penny  with  a  hole  in  it,  sup- 
posed to  ensure  good  luck. 

Not  in  luck's  way.  Not  unexpec- 
tedly promoted,  enriched,  or  other- 
wise benefited. 

The  Luck  of  Eden  SalL  See  EDEN 
HALL. 

TJiere's  luck  in  odd  numbers.  See 
ODD. 

Lucky.  In  Scotland  a  term  of 
familiar  but  respectful  endearment  for 
any  elderly  woman  ;  often  used  of  the 
landlady  of  an.  ale-house. 

A  lucky  dipt  or  bag.  A  tub  or  other 
receptacle  in  which  are  placed  a  num- 
ber of  articles  covered  with  bran  or  the 
like.  Much  in  request  at  bazaars  and 
so  on,  where  the  visitors  pay  so  much 
£or  a  "  dip  "  and  take  what  they  get. 

A  lucky  stone.  A  stone  with  a 
natural  hole  through  it.  Cp.  LUCK 
PENNY. 

The  lucky  bone.  The  small  bone  of  a 
sheep's  head  ;  prized  by  beggars  and 
tramps,  as  it  is  supposed  to  bring  luck 
for  the  whole  day  on  which  it  is  re- 
ceived. 

To  cut  one's  lucky  (thieves'  slang). 
To  decamp  or  make  on!  quickly:  to 
"  cut  one's  stick "  (tf.r.).  As  luck 
means  chance,  the  phrase  may  signify, 
"  I  must  give  up  my  chance  and  be 
off." 

To  strike  lucky.    See  STRIKE. 

Lucullus  sups  with  Lucullus.  Said 
of  a  glutton  who  gormandizes  alone. 
Lucullus  was  a  rich  Roman  soldier, 
noted  for  his  magnificence  and  self- 
indulgence.  Sometimes  above  £1,700 
was  expended  on  a  single  meal,  and 
Horace  tells  us  he  had  5,000  rich  pur- 
ple robes  in  Ms  house.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  very  superb  supper  was  pre- 
pared, and  when  asked  who  were  to  be 
his  guests  the  "  rich  fool "  replied, 
"  Lucullus  will  sup  to-night  with 
Lucullus  "  (B.C.  110-57). 

Lucus  a  non  lucendo.  An  etymo- 
logical contradiction;  a  phrase  used 
of  etymologists  who  accounted  for 
words  by  deriving  them  from  their 
opposites.  It  means  literally  **  a 


grove  (called  Incus)  from  not  being 
lucent  "  {lux,  light,  hteeo,  to  shine).  It 
was  the  Roman  grammarian  Honot- 
atus  Maurus  Servius  (fl.  end  of  4th 
cent.  A.D.)  who  provided  this  famous 
etymology.  In  the  same  way  Indus, 
a  school,  may  be  said  to  come  from 
ludere,  to  play,  and  our  word  linen,, 
from  hmng>  because  it  is  used  for 
linings. 

One  Tryphiodorut  .  .  composed  an  Eptck  Poem 
.  .  .  otf  ionr  and  twenty  books,  h**i  ng  entirely  banished 
the  letter  JL  from  Ms  ftrat  Book,  which  was  called  4lp&a 
(as  Lvcut  a  non  Lwxndo)  because  there  was  not  an  Alpha 
SptcUter.  So.  59 


Lucy,  St.  Patron  saint  for  those 
afflicted  in  the  eyes.  She  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  and  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  there  about  303- 
One  legend  relates  that  a  nobleman 
wanted  to  marry  her  for  the  beaxity 
of  her  eyes  ;  so  she  tore  them  out  and 
gave  them  to  him,  saying.  "  Now  let 
me  live  to  God."  Hence  she  is  repre- 
sented in  art  carrying  A  palm  branch 
and  a  platter  with  two  eyes  on  it.  Her 
day  is  December  13th. 

Lud.  A  mythical,  Hng  of  Britain, 
stated  by  the  old  chroniclers  to  have 
been  the  eighth  in  succession  from 
Brute  and  to  have  died  in  B.C,  862.  He 
was  the  father  of  Bladud,  founder  of 
Bath.  This  King  Lud  must  either  have 
started  as  a  deity  or  have  been  early 
euhemerized,  for  temples  to  him  ex- 
isted both  on  the  Severn  and  the 
Thames  (see  LUDGATE  HILL^  ;  but  the 
King  Lud  whom  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth  supposes  to  have  founded  Lon- 
don was  a  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  a 
brother  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  is  dated 
about  B.C.  66. 

General  Lud.    See  LTTDDITES. 

Lud's  Town.  London  ;  so  called 
from  King  Lud.  See  above. 

And  on  the  gates  of  Lad's  town  set  your  heads. 

Shatesptart.  tymtaliiw,  iv,  3. 

Luddites*  Discontented  workmen 
who,  from  1811  to  1810,  went  about 
the  manufacturing  districts  (especially 
Nottingham)  breaking  machines,  under 
the  impression  that  machinery  threw 
men  out  of  work.  So  called  from  Ned 
Lud,  of  Leicestershire,  an  imbecile 
who  was  much  hounded  by  boys.  One 
day  he  chased  a  set  of  tormentors  into 
a  house,  and  broke  two  stocking- 
frames,  whence  the  leader  of  these 
rioters  was  called  General  Lud. 

In  the  winter  of  1811  the  terrible  pressure  of  this  tran- 
sition from  handicraft  to  machinery  was  seen  hi  tfce 
Luddlte,  or  machine-breaking,  riots  which  broke  out  over 
the  northern  and  midland  counties  ,  and  which  were 
only  suppressed  by  military  ioroe—  /  it  Green  Stort 
Sittory,  X  5  tv 

Ludgate.  One  of  the  gates  in  the 
old  City  walls  of  London  standing  (till 
1760)  on  Ludgate  Hill,  a  few  yards 


Ludlutn 


Lumpki 


above  the  Old  Bailey*  It  was  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  a  gate  in  the  later 
Roman  wall,  but  its  first  mention  (as 
Lutgata)  occurs  in  the  early  12th  cen- 
tury. Suggestions  have  been  made 
that  the  true  origin  of  the  name  is  to 
be  found  in  Floodgate  (or  Fleetgate,  cp. 
Fleet  Street,  which  at  one  time  ex- 
tended to  Ludgate),  or  in  A.S.  leode, 
people,  nation  (cp.  the  Porto  del  populi 
of  Borne). 

Ludgate  -was  rued  as  a  tree  prison  In  1373,  but  soon  lost 
that  privilege  A.  romantic  story  Is  told  of  Sir  Stephen 
IPorster,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1454.  He  had  been  a 
prisoner  at  Ludgate,  and  begged  at  the  gate,  where  he  was 
seen  by  a  rich  widow,  who  bought  his  liberty,  took  him 
into  her  service  and  afterwards  married  Mr",  To  com- 
memorate this,  Sir  Stephen  enlarged  the  prison  accommo- 
dation, and  added  a  chapel.  The  old  gate  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  in  1586.  The  new-built  gate  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Ittre  of  London,  and  the  next  gate 
(used  also  as  a  prison  for  debtors)  was  pulled  down  in 
1760. 

Stow  says: — 

King  Lud,  repairing  the  city,  called  it  after  bis  name 
laid't  town,  the  strong  gate  which  he  bunt  in  the  west 
part  he  likewise  named  Lud-gate.  In  the  year  1260  the 
gate  was  beautified  with  image*  of  Xud  and  other  kings. 
Those  images  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  had  their  heads 
smitten  off.  .  .  Queen  Mary  did  set  new  heads  upon 
their  old  bodies  again.  The  twenty-eighth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  gate  was  newly  and  beautifully  built,  with 
Images  of  Lud  and  others,  as  before. — Survey  of  London. 

LLud]  Buut  that  gate  of  which  his  name  is  bight, 

By  which  he  lies  entombed  solemnly 

Spenser  *  JFaZne  Qutme.  u,  x,  46 

LudJum.    See  LAZY. 
Luez.     See  Luz. 

Luff.  The  weather-gauge ;  the  part 
of  a  vessel  towards  the  wind.  (Dut. 
Zoef,  a  weather-gauge.) 

iwjjf  /  Put  the  tiUer  on  the  lee-side. 
This  is  done  to  make  the  ship  sail 
nearer  the  wind. 

A  ship  is  said  to  spring  her  luff  when 
she  yields  to  the  helm  by  sailing  nearer 
the  wind. 

Lulra.  Douglas's  dog,  "  the  fleetest 
hound  in  all  the  North  "  (Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  v,  25). 

Luggnagg.  In  Gulliver's  Travels,  an 
island  where  people  live  for  ever. 
Swift  shows  the  evil  of  such  a  destiny, 
unless  accompanied  with  eternal  youth. 
See  STKOXDBRUGS. 

Luke,  St.  Patron  saint  of  painters 
and  physicians.  Tradition  says  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Col.  iv,  1 4,  states  that  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, but  of  course  the  word  may  have 
been  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
His  day  is  October  18th. 

In  art  he  is  usually  represented 
with  an  ox  lying  near  him,  and  often 
with  painting  materials.  Sometimes 
he  is  pictured  as  painting  the  Virgin 
and  infant  Saviour.  Metaphrastus 
mentions  his  skill  in  painting,  and 
John  of  Damascus  speaks  of  his  por- 
trait of  the  Virgin  (cp.  LORETTO). 
Many  pictures  still  extant  are  attri- 


buted to  St.  Luke  ;  but  the  artist  w 
probably  St.  Luke,  the  Greek  hermi 
for  certainly  these  meagre  Byzanti 
productions  were  not  the  works  of  t 
evangelist. 

St.  Luke's  Club  or  The  Vvrtuo's 
An  artists'  club,  established  in  JEr 
land  by  Vandyke  about  1638,  and  h« 
at  the  Bose  Tavern,  Fleet  Stre 
There  was  an  academy  of  St.  Lu 
founded  by  the  Paris  artists  in  139 
one  at  Rome,  founded  in  1593,  t 
based  on  the  "  Compagnia  di  S 
Luca  "  of  Florence,  founded  in  134 
a  similar  one  was  established 
Bienna  in  1355. 

St.  L\.Jce*8  Summer.  The  latter  € 
o£  autumn,  called  by  the  French  V&t 
S.  Martin 

In  such  St  Luke's  short  summer  lived  these  ma 

Searing  the  goal  of  threescore  years  and  ten 

Morris    Earthly  Paradise  (Maid 

Aft  ligU  as  Si.  Luke* 8  bird.   Not  li 
at  all,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
Luke  is  generally  represented  writi 
while  behind  him  is  an  ox,  symbol 
of  sacrifice,  St.  John,  the  Evange 
with  whom  he  was  generally  re] 
sented,    being    accompanied    by 
eagle.    The  suggestion  of  the  ox  is  t 
St.  Luke  begins  his  gospel  with 
priest  sacrificing  in  the  Temple. 

Luke's  Iron  Crown.  A  symbolii 
tion  of  political  tyranny. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own 
Goldsmith     TJu  Traveller,  t 

George  and  Luke  Dosa  headed 
unsuccessful  revolt  in  Hungary  in 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Ge 
underwent  the  torture  of  the  red 
iron  crown,  as  a  punishment  for  al 
ing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  k 
Goldsmith  slips  in  attributing  the 
cident  to  Luke. 

Lumber.  Formerly  a  pawnbrol 
shop  (from  Lombard,,  q.v.).  Thus  I 
Murray  (Tswes  of  the  Bailfaes,  1 
writes:  "  They  put  all  the  little  ] 
they  had  in  the  lumber,  which  is  pi 
ing  it,  till  the  ships  came  home.' 

Lumlne  Slcco,  In  (Lat.  in  a 
light).  Disinterestedly ;  as  a 
question  to  be  resolved  without  re 
to  other  matters. 

If  physiological  considerations  have  any  meaz 
will  be  always  impossible  for  women  to  view  the 
Cof  women's  suffrage]  in  lumine  sicco  — Nineteenth  C 
April,  1886 

Lump.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you 
lump  it.  Whether  you  like  to  do 
not,  no  matter  ;  it  must  be  dons 

Lumpkin,  Tony  (Goldsmith's 
Stoops  to  Conquer}.  A  sheepish, 
chievous,  idle,  cunning  lout,  " 


RQfl 


Luna 


Lusiad 


the  vices  of  a  man  and  the  follies  of  a 
boy "  ;  fond  of  low  company,  but 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  the  young 
squire, 

Luna.  An  ancient  seaport  of  Gen'oa, 
whence  the  marble  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  called  "  marmo  lun- 
ense."  (Orlando  Furioso.) 

Lunar  Month.  From  new  moon  to 
aew  moon,  i.t.  the  time  taken  by  the 
moon  to  revolve  round  the  earth,  about 
29J-  days.  Popularly,  the  lunar  month 
is  28  days.  In  the  Jewish  and  Moham- 
medan calendars,  the  lunar  month 
commences  at  sunset  of  the  day  when 
the  new  moon  is  first  seen  after 
sunset,  and  varies  in  length,  being 
sometimes  29  and  sometimes  30 
days. 

Lunar  Year.  Twelve  lunar  months, 
i.e.  about  354£  days. 

Lunatics.  Literally,  moon-struck 
persons.  The  Romans  believed  that 
the  mind  was  affected  by  the  moon, 
and  that  "  lunatics  "  were  more  and 
more  frenzied  as  the  moon  increased 
toitsJfuU. 

The  various  menial  derangement*  .  .  .  -which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  have  given 
to  this  day  the  name  lunatic*  to  persons  suffering  from 
serious  mental  disorders.— Qroster  Popular  Error*,  ch.  iv 

Lunch,  Luncheon.  Lunch  was  orig- 
inally a  variant  of  lump,  meaning  a 
piece  or  slice  of  bread,  etc.  In  Percy- 
valTs  Spanish-English  Dictionary 
(1591)  the  translation  of  louya  de  tocino 
is  given  "  a  lump  of  bacon."  The  -eon 
is  a  later  extension,  perhaps  represent- 
ing -ing  ("  Noonings  and  intermealiary 
Lunchmgs,"  Brome's  Mad  Couple, 
about  1650),  but  affected  by  the  suffix 
of  nuncheon. 

Lungs  of  London.  The  parks  and 
open  spaces.  In  a  debate,  June  30th, 
1808,  respecting  encroachments  upon 
Hyde  Park,  Windham  said  it  was  one 
of  the  '*  lungs  of  London." 

Lunsford. 

Make  children  -with  your  tones  to  run  fort, 
At  bad  as  Bloody  bones  or  Lunsford. 

JButor    tf udii*u,  ifl,  2- 

Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  was  governor 
of  the  Tower ;  a  man  of  most  vin- 
dictive temper,  and  the  dread  of 
everyone. 

Lu'percal,  The.  In  ancient  Borne, 
an  annual  festival  held  on  the  spot 
where  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
suckled  by  the  wolf  (Zwjnw),  on  Febru- 
ary 15th,  in  honour  of  Ltu'percus,  the 
Lycsean  Pan  (so  called  because  he 
protected  tLe  flocks  from  wolves).  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  An- 
tony thrice  offered  Julius  Caesar  the 


crown*    and    Caesar    refused,    saying, 
"  Jupiter  alone  is  king  of  Home.*' 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse. 

S)ut*x*p«are    JvKut  Ca*art  &,  2. 

Lupus  in  fabula  (Lat.,  the  wolf  in 
the  story).  A  remark  made  when 
someone  who  is  being  discussed  un- 
expectedly walks  in ;  equivalent  to 
"  Talk  of  the  devil  he's  sure  to  appear." 
In  the  quotation  below  the  allusion  is 
to  the  well  known  fable  of  The  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb. 


I  the  abbot,  scornfully. 

,  ,1  raoddytng  the  i 

when  he  drank  hi  it  above  ber"-~8catt    Th*  Mo\ 
last  chapter. 

Lurch,  tfo  leave  in  the  lurch.  To 
leave  a  person  in  a  difficulty.  In 
cribbage  one  is  left  \n  the  lurch  when 
Ins  adversary  has  run  out  his  score  of 
sixty-one  holes  before  he  himself  has 
turned  the  corner  (or  pegged  his 
thixty-nrst)  hole.  In  some  old  card- 
games  it  is  a  slam,  that  is,  when  one 
side  wins  the  entire  game  before  the 
other  has  scored  a  point. 

Lush.  Beer  and  other  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  word  is  something  over 
130  years  old,  and  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  Up  to  about  1895  there  was 
a  convivial  society  of  actors  called 
"  The  City  of  Lushmgton,"  which  met 
in  the  Harp  Tavern,  Russell  Street, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  in  existence 
for  150  years.  Lush  may  have  come 
from  the  name  of  this  club,  though  it 
is  just  as  hkely  that  the  club  took  its 
name  from  the  lush — for  which  it  was 
famous. 

Lu'siad,  The.  The  Portuguese 
national  epic,  written  by  Camoens,  and 
published  in  1572.  It  relates  the 
stones  of  illustrious  actions  of  the 
Lusians,  or  Portuguese^  of  all  ages, 
but  deals  principally  with  the  exploits 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  comrades 
in  their  "  discovery  of  India.* '  Gama 
sailed  three  times  to  India : — (1)  with 
four  vessels,  in  14.97,  returning  to 
Lisbon  in  two  years  and  two  months  ; 
(2)  in  1502,  with  twenty  ships,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Zamorin  or 
king  of  Calicut,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon  the  year  following ; 
and  (3)  when  John  III  appointed  him 
viceroy  of  India.  He  established  his 
government  at  Cochin,  where  he  died 
in  1 525.  It  is  the  first  of  these  voyages 
which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  epic ; 
but  its  wealth  of  episode,  the  constant 
introduction  of  mythological  "ma- 
chinery," and  the  intervention  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  and  other  deities, 
make  it  far  more  than  a  mere  chronicle 
of  a  voyage. 
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Lusita'nia.  Ancient  name  for  Por- 
tugal. See  Lusus. 

Lustral.  Properly,  pertaining  to 
the  Lustrum  (q*v.) ;  hence,  purifica- 
tory, as  Iwiral  water,  the  water  used  in 
Christian  as  well  as  many  pagan  rites 
for  aspersing  worshippers.  In  Rome 
the  priest  used  a  small  olive  or  laurel 
branch  for  sprinkling  infants  and  the. 
people. 

Lustrum.  In  ancient  Rome  the 
purificatory  sacrifice  made  by  the 
censors  for  the  people  once  in  five 
years,  after  the  census  had  been  taken 
(£romZw«rd,  to  wash,  to  purify) ;  hence, 
a  period  of  five  years. 

Posterity  -will  ask  .   .  . 
Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence, 
What  was  a  monitor  in  George's  days  f 

Cowper     The  Tatk,  tt,  577 

XAIS'US.  Phny  (iii,  1)  tells  us  that 
Lusxis  was  the  companion  of  Bacchus 
in  his  travels,  and  settled  a  colony  in 
Portugal ;  whence  the  country  was 
termed  Zu&ita'niat  and  the  inhabitants 
LuswnSf  or  ihe  sons  of  Lusus. 

Lusus  Natur'se  (Lat.).  A  freak  of 
nature ;  as  a  man  with  six  toes,  a 
sheep  with  two  heads,  or  a  stone 
shaped  like  some  well  known  object, 
etc. 

Lutestring.  A  glossy  silk  fabric; 
the  French  lustrine  (from  lustre}. 

Speaking  in  lutestring.  Flash, 
highly  polished  oratory.  The  ex- 
pression was  used  more  than  once  by 
Xumus.  Shakespeare  has  "  taffeta 
phrases  and  silken  terms  precise.** 
We  call  inflated  speech  "fustian" 
(q*v.)  or  "  bombast "  (q.v.) ;  say  a 
man  talks  stuff  ;  term  a  book  or  speech 
made  up  of  other  men's  brains,  shoddy 
(cf.v.} ;  sailors  call  telling  a  story 
*r  spinning  a  yarn,"  etc.  etc. 

Lute'tia  (Lat.  lutum*  mud).  The 
ancient  name  of  Paris,  which,  in 
Roman  times,  was  merely  a  collection 
of  mud  hovels.  Csesar  called  it 
Lutetia  Part#iGntm  (the  mud-town  of 
the  Pansii),  which  gives  the  present 
name  Pans. 

Lu'tiiu  A  goblin  in  the  folklore  of 
Normandy ;  similar  to  the  house- 
spints  of  Germany.  The  name  was 
formerly  netun,  and  is  said  to  come 
from  the  Roman  sea-god  Neptune. 
When  the  lutvn  assumes  the  form  of 
a  horse  ready  equipped  it  is  called  Le 
Chwal  Bayard* 

To  lutin.  To  twist  hair  into  elf- 
locks.  These  mischievous  urchins  are 
said  to  tangle  the  mane  of  a  horse  or 
h<&d  of  a  child  so  that  the  hair  must 
be  cut  off. 


Luz  or  Luez.  The  indestructible 
bone  ,  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection 
body  of  Rabbinical  legend. 

The  learned  rabbins  of  the  Jewa 

Write  there's  a  bone  which  they  call  luez  .  ,  . 
Sutler    Sudibrtu,  ill,  3 

"  How  doth  a  man  revive  again  ha  the  world  to  come  ?  " 
asked  Hadrian ,  and  Joshua  Ben  Hanani'ah  made  answer 
"  From  luz  in  the  backbone  "  He  then  went  on  to 
demonstrate  this  to  Mt"  ,  He  took  the  bone  luz,  and  put 
it  into  water,  but  the  water  had  no  action  on  it ;  hft  put 
it  in  the  fire,  but  the  fire  consumed  it  not ,  he  placed  it  in 
a  mill,  but  could  not  grind  it ,  and  laid  it  on  an  anvil,  but 
the  hammer  crashed  it  not. — Zightfoot, 

LXX.     See  SEPTUAarNT. 

Lyb'ius,  Sir.  A  very  young  knight 
in  the  metrical  romance  Libeaus 
Desconus  (The  Fair  Unknown)  t  of  the 
early  14th  century,  who  undertook  to 
rescue  the  lady  of  Sinadone.  After 
overcoming  various  knights,  giants, 
and  enchanters,  he  entered  her  palace, 
but  the  whole  edifice  fell  to  pieces 
about  his  ears,  and  a  horrible  serpent 
coiled  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
The  spell  being  broken,  the  serpent 
turned  into  the  ladv  of  Sinadone,  who 
forthwith  married  her  rescuer. 

Lycanthropy.  The  insanity  afflict- 
ing a  person  who  imagines  himself  to 
be  some  kind  of  animal  and  exhibits 
the  tastes,  voice,  etc.,  of  that  animal ; 
formerly  the  name  given  by  tjie 
ancients  to  those  who  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  wolves  (Gr.  lukos,  wolf, 
anthropos,  man).  The  werewolf  (q.v.) 
has  sometimes  been  called  a  lycan- 
thrope ;  and  lycanthropy  was  some- 
times applied  to  the  form  of  witch- 
craft by  which  witches  transformed 
themselves  into  wolves. 

Lycaon.  In  classical  mythology, 
a  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  desirous  of 
testing  the  divine  knowledge  of  Jove, 
served  up  human  flesh  on  his  table  j 
for  which  the  god  changed  him  into 
a  wolf.  His  daughter,  Callisto,  was 
changed  into  the  constellation  the 
Bear,  whence  this  is  sometimes  called 
Lycaonis  Arctos* 

Lycldas.  The  name  under  which 
Milton  celebrates  the  untimely  death 
of  Edward  King,  Fellow  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  who  was  drowned 
in  his  passage  from  Chester  to  Ireland, 
August  10th,  1637.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  King,  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Lycis'ca  (half-wolf,  half-dog).  One 
of  the  dogs  of  Acteeon ;  a  common 
term  in  Latin  poetry  for  a  shepherd's 
dog  (see  Virgil's  Eclogue  iii,  18). 

Lycopo'dium.  A  genus  of  perennial 
plants  comprising  the  club-mosses,  so 
called  from  their  fanciful  resemblance 
to  a  wolf's  foot  ( Gr,  luJt os,  wolf,  poust 
podos,  foot) ;  the  powder  from  the 
spore-cases  of  some  of  these  is  used  m 
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surgery  as  an  Absorbent  and  also  — 
as  it  is  highly  inflammable  —  for  stage- 
kghtmng. 

Lyddite.  A  high-explosive  com- 
posed mainly  of  picric  acid  ;  so  called 
from  Lydd,  in  Kent,  where  are  situated 
the  artillery  ranges  on  which  it  was 
first  tested  in  18S8. 

Lydlord  Law.  Punish  first  and  try 
afterwards.  Lydford,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  was  a  fortified  town,  where 
were  held  the  courts  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.  Offenders  against  the  stan- 
nary laws  were  confined  before  trial  in 
a  dungeon  so  loathsome  and  dreary 
that  the  prisoners  frequently  died 
before  they  could  be  brought  to  trial. 
JUSTICE. 


Lydia.  The  ancient  name  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  middle  of  Asia  Minor 
which  was  an  important  centre  of  early 
civilization  and  exerted  much  influ- 
ence on  Greece.  G-yges  (B.C.  716) 
was  one  of  its  most  famous  rulers, 
and  the  Empire  flourished  until  its 
overthrow  by  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  (B.c.  546). 

In  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fivrioso  the 
name  is  given  to  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Lydia.  who  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Alcestes,  a  Thracian 
knight;  his  suit  was  refused,  but 
eventually  Lydia  set  him  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  tasks  to  **  prove  the 
ardour  of  his  love,"  finally  inducing 
him  to  kill  all  his  allies,  and  when  she 
had  thus  cut  off  the  claws  of  this  love- 
sick lion  she  mocked  him.  Alcestes 
pined  and  died,  and  Lydia  was 
doomed  to  endless  torment  in  hell, 
where  she  told  Astolpho  her  story. 

Lydian  Poet,  The.  Alcman  of  Lydia 
(ft.  B.C.  670). 
Lying  for  the  whetstone.  See  WHET- 

PTONE. 

Lyke-wake.  See  LICH-WAKE  (Lien). 

Itfme-,  or  Lyam-hound,  The  blood- 
hound, so  called  from  lyme,  or  lyam, 
the  leash  (Lat.  ligaref  to  tie).  By 
mediaeval  huntsmen  the  lyme-hound 
was  used  for  tracking  down  the 
wounded  buck,  and  the  gaze-hound  for 
killing  it. 

Thou  art  the  lyme-honnd,  I  am  the  gaze-hound 
Thou  hast  deep  sagacity  ajctd  unrelenting  purpose,  a  steady, 
long-breathed  malignity  of  nature,  that  surpasses  infom.  Bu 
then,  I  am  the  bolder,  the  more  ready,  both  at  action  and 
expedient.  I  say  .  *  .  shall  we  hunt  in  couples  ? 

—Scott     Kenilworth,  ch.  iy 

Lyn'ceus.  One  of  the  Argonauts 
(q.v.).  He  was  so  sharp-sighted  that  he 
could  see  through  the  earth,  and  dis- 
tinguish objects  nine  miles  off. 

That  Lynceuft  may  be  matched  with  Gautard's  Bight. 
Stiff,     Satires,  Iv,  1. 
Non  poesis  oculo  quantum  coutendere  Lynceos 

1  SpMe,  i,  28. 


Lynch  Law.  Mob-law,  law  adminis- 
tered by  private  persons.  The  origin 
of  the  term  is  unknown ;  old  editions 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  referred  it  to 
James  Lynch,  a  farmer  of  Piedmont, 
Virginia,  saying  that,  as  Piedmont  was 
seven  miles  from  any  law  court,  the 
neighbours,  in  1686,  selected  him  to 
pass  sentence  on  offenders  for  the 
nonce  Other  conjectures  father  the 
phrase  on  a  certain  James  Lynch 
Fitz-Stephen,  said  to  have  been 
warden  of  Oalway  in  1526,  and  to 
have  passed  sentence  of  death  on  his 
own  son  for  murder;  on  Charles 
Lynch,  a  Virginian  justice  of  the 
peace  who  was  indemnified  in  1782 
for  having  imprisoned  political  oppo- 
nents on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
on  Lynche's  Creek,  South  Carolina, 
where,  in  1786,  a  body  of  men  known 
as  Regulators  used  to  meet  and  try 
cases  themselves  because  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  in  those 
parts  was  lacking. 

The  term  is  first  recorded  in  1817, 
and  is  certainly  American  in  origin, 
though  there  is  an  old  northern  Eng- 
lish dialect  word  hnch,  meaning  to 
beat  or  maltreat. 

Lyncnno'bians.  In  Rabelais  (V, 
xxxiii)  certain  studious  and  honest 
people  living  in  "  Lantern-land." 
The  word  means  students  who  live 
by  candlelight,  and  under  it  Rabelais 
satirized  the  learned  pundits  of  the 
day.  The  word  was  used  by  Seneca 
(Sp.  122,  §16)— 

[Sp  Papinius]  nlhil  conramebat  nisi  nocfcem ,  itaqne 
credo  (licentious  Ilium  qtrfbusdam  avarum  et  sordldum 
YOB  inqnit,  ilium  et  lychnobium  dicetis. 

Lynx.  The  animal  proverbial  for  its 
piercing  eyesight  is  a  fabulous  beast, 
half  dog  and  half  panther,  but  not 
like  either  in  character.  The  cat-like 
animal  now  called  a  lynx  is  not  re- 
markable for  keen-sight edness.  The 
word  is  probably  related  to  Gr.  ?«s- 
sein,  to  see.  Cp.  LTNCEUS. 

Oh,  I  most  needs  o'  the  sudden  prove  a  lynx 

AM  look  the  heart,  that  stone- wall,  through  and  through 

Such  an  eye,  God's  may  be,— not  yours  nor  mine 

Srwrninff     Tho  Xing  mi  the  Book,  ri,  917 

Lyon  King  -  of  -  Arms.  The  chief 
heraldic  officer  for  Scotland ;  so  called 
from  the  lion  rampant  in  the  Scottish 
regal  escutcheon.  See  HERALDRY, 
also  LION. 

Lyonnesse.  "  That  sweet  land  of 
Lyonnesse  " — a  tract  of  land  fabled 
to  stretch  between  the  Land's  End 
and  the  Scilly  Isles,  now  submerged 
full  "  forty  fathoms  under  water." 
Arthur  came  from  this  mythical 
country. 

Faery  damsels  met  in  forest  -wide 
By  knight*  of  Logree,  or  oJC  Lyone*, 
Lancelot,  or  Pelleas,  or  P«Qen<xre. 

Milton.  Paradtf*  JbprtiftZ,  S.  359 


Lyre 


Macaroni 


Lyre.  That,  of  Terpander  and 
Olympus  had  only  three  strings  ;  the 
Scythian  lyre  had  five  ;  that  of  Simo- 
nldSs  had  eight ;  and  that  of  Ti'mo- 
theus  had  twelve.  It  was  played 
either  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  plec- 
trum. The  lyre  is  called  by  poets  a 
*'  shell,**  because  the  cords  of  the  lyre 
used  by  Orpheus,  Amphlon,  and 
Apollo  were  stretched  on  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise.  Hercules  used  boxwood 

AmpM'on  built  Thebes  with  the 
music  of  his  lyre,  for  the  very  stones 
moved  of  their  own  accord  into  walls 
and  houses. 

An'on  charmed  the  dolphins  by  the 
music  of  his  lyre,  and  when  the  bard 
was  thrown  overboard  one  of  them 
carried  him  safely  to  Tse'narus. 

Hercules  was  taught  music  by  Linus. 
One  day,  bein^  reproved,  the  strong 
man  broke  the  head  of  his  master  with 
his  own  lyre. 

Orpheus  charmed  savage  beasts,  and 
even  the  infernal  gods,  with  the  music 
of  his  lyre,  or — as  some  have  it,  lute. 


M 

M.  The  thirteenth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  (the  twelfth  of  the  an- 
cient fooman,  and  twentieth  of  the 
futTiorc),  M  in  the  Phoenician  character 
represented  the  wavy  appearance  of 
water,  and  is  called  in  Hebrew  mem 
(water).  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
represented  the  owl.  In  English  M. 
is  always  sounded,  except  in  words 
from  Greek,  in  which  it  is  followed  by 
ra,  as  mnemonics,  Mnaaon  (Acts  xxi, 
16). 

In  Roman  numerals  M  stands  for 
l»000(Lat.m^e):—  MDCOCOXXII  = 
one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two* 

Persons  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
used  to  be  branded  with  an  M.  It 
was  burnt  on  the  brawn  of  the  left 
thumb. 

What  is  your  name  ?  N  or  M  . 
(Church  Catechism.)  See  N, 

M,  to  represent  the  human  face.  Add 
two  dots  for  the  eyes,  thus,  *M. 
These  dots  being  equal  to  0Js,  we  get 
OMO  (homo)  Latin  for  man. 

Who  leads  the  name, 
For  man  upon  bis  forehead,  there  the  M 
Had  tweed  moat  plainly 

£<mfe 


Mr.  The  first  letter  of  certain 
Celtic  surnames  (M'Cabe,  If  /an, 
WMahon,  etc.)  represents  Mac,  and 
should  be  so  pronounced. 


M.B*  Waistcoat.  A  clerical  cassock 
waistcoat  was  so  called  (about  1830) 
when  first  introduced  by  the  High 
Church  party.  M.  B.  means  "  mark 
of  the  beast." 

He  smiled  at  the  folly  vhlch  stigmatised  an     JLB- 
waistcoat."— Mrt  Qltpbxni     PJuebe  Juno,  11  3 

M.P.  Member  of  Parliament,  but  m 
slang  use,  Member  of  the  Police. 

MS.  (pi.  MSB.).  Manuscript;  ap- 
plied to  literary  works  either  in  hand- 
wiitmg  or  typescript.  (Lat.  manu- 
scriptum,  that  which  is  written  by  the 
hand.) 

Mab  (perhaps  the  Welsh  mob,  a 
baby).  The  "  fairies'  midwife  "--i.e. 
employed  by  the  fairies  as  midwife  to 
deliver  man's  brain  of  dreams.  Thus 
when  Borneo  says,  "  I  dreamed  a 
dream  to-night,"  Mercutio  replies, 
"  Oh,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been 
with  you."  Scott  follows  in  the  same 
track:  "I  have  a  friend  who  is  pecu- 
liarly favoured  with  the  visits  of  Queen 
Mab,"  meaning  with  dreams  CVhe  Anti- 
quary). When  Mab  is  called  "  queen," 
it  does  not  mean  sovereign,  for  Titan'ia 
as  wife  of  King  Oberon  was  Queen  of 
Faery,  but  simply  female.  A.S.  que'n 
or  cwe*n  (modern  quean)  meant  neither 
more  nor  less  than  woman  ;  so  "  elf- 
queen,"  and  the  Danish  ellequinde, 
mean  female  elf,  and  not  "  queen  of 
the  elves." 

Excellent  descriptions  of  Mab  are 
given  by  Shakespeare  (Romeo  and 
Juhet,  i,  4),  by  Ben  Jonson,  by  Her- 
nck,  and  by  Drayton  in  Nymphidea. 

Macaber  (or  Macabre),  the  Dance. 
See  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

Macadamize.  A  method  of  road- 
making  introduced  about  1820  by 
John  L.  Macadam  (1756-1838),  con- 
sisting of  layers  ^  of  broken  stones^of 
nearly  uniform  size,  each  layer  being 
separately  crushed  into  position  by 
traflSc,  or  (later)  by  a  heavy  roller. 

Macaire,  Robert.  The  typical  villain 
of  French  comedy  ;  from  the  play  of 
this  name  (a  sequel  to  L'  Auberge  des 
Adrets)  by  l?rederic  Lemaitre  and  Ben- 
jamin Antier  (1834) :  Macaire  is — 
le  type  de  la  perversity  de  I'lmpudence,  de  la  Mpoc- 
nerie  aadadetue,  le  heroe  fanfaron  da  vol  et  de  1'ntanMlnil 

"  Macaire  "  was  the  name  of  the 
laorderer  of  Aubrey  de  Montdidier  in 
tbe  old  French  legend ;  he  was 
brought  to  justice  by  the  sagacity  of 
Aubrey's  dog,  the  Dog  of  Montargis. 
See  DOG. 

Maearo'nI.  A  coxcomb  (Ital.  un 
maccherdne,  see  next  entry).  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Macaroni  Club,  in- 
stituted in  London  about  1760  by  a  set 
of  flashy  men  who  had  travelled  in 


Macaronic  Latin 


Macduff 


Italy,  and  introduced  at  Almack's  sub- 
scription table  the  new-fashioned 
Italian,  food,  macaroni.  The  Maca- 
ronies were  the  most  exquisite  fops 
that  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  man , 
vicious,  insolent,  fond  of  gambling, 
drinking,  and  duelling,  they  were 
(about  1773)  the  curse  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens. 

An  American  regiment  raised  m 
Maryland  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence was  called  The  Macaronies  from 
its  showy  uniform. 

Macaronic  Latin.  Dog  Latin  (q  i\), 
modern  words  with  Latin  endings,  or 
a  mixture  of  Latin  and  some  modern 
language  From  the  Italian  macherom 
(macaroni),  originally  a  medley  or  mix- 
ture of  coarse  meal,  eggs,  and  cheese. 
The  law  pleadings  of  G.  Steevens,  as 
Daniel  v.  Dinkclout  and  Buttum  v. 
Boatum,  are  excellent  examples. 

Macaro'nic  Verse.  Verses  in  which 
foreign  words  are  ludicrously  distorted 
and  jumbled  together,  as  in  Person's 
lines  on  the  threatened  invasion  of 
England  by  Napoleon  or  J.  A.  Mor- 
gan's "  translation  "  of  Canning's  The 
Elderly  Gentleman,  the  first  two  verses 
of  which  are — 

Prope  xipam  fluvil  solus 

A  senex  silently  sat 
Super  capitnm  eoc«  his  wig 

Et  wig  roper,  eccehta  hat 
Blew  2ephyrus  alte,  acerbtw, 

Duzn  elderly  gentleman  sat , 
Et  a  capite  took  up  quite  torve 

Et  la  liYun  projecit  bis  hat, 

It  seems  to  have  been  originated  by 
Odaxius  of  Padua  (born  c.  1450),  but 
was  popularized  by  his  pupil,  Teof 'ilo 
Folengo  (Merlmus  Coccaius),  a  Mantuan 
monk  of  noble  family,  who  published 
a  book  entitled  Liber  Macaronico'rum, 
a  poetical  rhapsody  made  up  of  words 
of  different  languages,  and  treating  of 
"  pleasant  matters  "  in  a  comical  style 
(1520). 
In  England  a  somewhat  similar  kind 

,  of  verse  was  practised  rather  earlier. 

1  Skelton's    Phyllyp    Sparone    (1512), 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  it, 

begins—          Placebo, 

Who  is  there,  who  T 

IHltxi, 

Dame  Margery. 

and  Dunbar's  Testament  of  Andrew 
Kennedy  (1508)— 

I  will  na  prieartis  for  me  sing, 

Die*  HU,  Dies  ine, 
Na  yet  na  belli*  for  me  ring, 

Bleat  semper  solet  fieri.— 

though  not  true  macaronic,  is  a  near 
approach. 

A.  Cunningham  in  1801  published 
Delectua  Macaromcorum  Carminum,  a 
history  of  macaronic  poetry. 

Macbeth.  The  story  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  (written  1605-6,  acted 


certainly  in  1610  and  probably  four 
years  earlier,  and  first  printed  in  the 
First  Folio,  1023)  ]8  taken  from  Holm- 
shed,  who  copied  it  from  the  Swtory  of 
Scotland,  by  Hector  Boece  (1527). 

History  states  that  Macbeth  stew  Itanean  *£  Both- 
gowan,  near  Elgin,  in  1039,  and  not,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
at  bis  castle  of  Inverness,  the  attack  wa»  made  because 
Duncan  had  usurped  the  throne,  to  which  Xacbeth  had 
the  better  claim.  As  *  king  Macbeth  proved  a  very  Jwt 
and  equitable  prince,  but  the  partisans  of  Hakolm  got 
head,  and  succeeded  In  deposing  Macbeth,  who  was  slain 
in  1056,  at  Lumphanan.  He  was  thane  of  Cromarty 
tGlamlsl  and  afterward*  of  Moray  [Cawdor] —Xor*MT 
Cabinet  Cjwtop<w(to. 

Ambition  is  the  dominant  trait  in 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  to 
gain  her  ends  she  hesitates  at  nothing. 
Her  masterful  mind  sways  the  weaker 
Macbeth  to  "  the  mood  of  what  she 
liked  or  loathed."  She  is  a  Mede'a,  or 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  or  Caesar  Bor'gia 
in  female  form. 

The  real  name  of  Lady  Macbeth  wae  Ctraoch,  and  in- 
stead ot  being  urged  to  the  murder  of  Duncan  through 
ambition,  she  was  goaded  by  deadly  injuries  She  was. 
In  fact,  the  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV,  killed  in  1003, 
fighting  against  Malcolm  U.—Lardner  Cabinet  Cvdo- 
padia,  vol  i,  17 

Maccabsa'us.  The  surname  given 
to  Judas  (the  central  figure  in  the 
struggle  for  Jewish  independence, 
about  B.C.  170  -  160),  third  son  of 
Mattathias,  the  Easmonsean,  and 
hence  to  his  family  or  clan.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the 
name  is  connected  with  Heb.  Makkt- 
befh,  hammer  (Judas  being  the  Ham- 
merer of  the  Syrians  just  as  Charles 
Martel  was  of  the  Saracens),  but  this 
view  is  open  to  many  weighty  objec- 
tions, and  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
wholly  obscure* 

Maccabees,  The.  The  family  of 
Jewish  heroes,  descended  from  Matta- 
thias the  Hasmonaean  (see  above)  and 
his  five  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas, 
Eleazar,  and  Jonathan,  which  deliv- 
ered its  race  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Syrian  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(B.C.  175-164),  and  established  a  hne 
of  priest-kings  which  lasted  till  sup- 
planted by  Herod  in  B.C.  40.  Their 
exploits  are  told  in  the  two  Books  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  last  books  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

Macdonald.  Lord  Macdondd's 
breed.  Parasites.  It  is  said  that  a 
Lord  Macdonald  (son  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles)  once  made  a  raid  on  the 
mainland.  He  and  his  followers,  with 
other  plunder,  fell  on  the  clothes  of  the 
enemy,  and  stripping  off  their  own 
rags,  donned  the  smartest  and  best 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  wit&  the 


Maeduff'.  The  thane  of  STfe  in 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth  (q.v.).  His 
castle  of  Kennoway  was  surprised  by 
Macbeth,  and  his  wife  and  babes 


Mace 


Machiavelli 


"  savagely  slaughtered."  Macduff 
vowed  vengeance  and  3omed  the  army 
of  Siward,  to  dethrone  the  tyrant 
On  reaching  the  royal  castle  of  Dun- 
sinane  they  fought,  and  Macbeth  was 
slain. 

History  states  that  Macbeth  was  defeated  at  Dun- 
Blnane,  but  escaped  from  the  tattle  and  -was  alain  at 
Lumpnanan  in  1056  — Lardner  Cabinet  Cyclopsedta,  I, 
P  17 

Mace.  Originally  a  club  armed 
with  iron,  and  used  in  war;  now  a 
staff  of  office  pertaining  to  certain 
dignitaries,  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Mayors  and 
Mayors,  etc.  Both  sword  and  mace 
are  symbols  of  dignity,  suited  to  the 
times  when  men  went  about  in  armou^, 
and  sovereigns  needed  champions  to 
vindicate  their  rights. 

Macedpn  is  not  worthy  of  thee,  is 
what  Philip  said  to  his  son  Alexander, 
after  his  achievement  with  the  horse 
Buceph'alus,  which  he  subdued  to  his 
will,  though  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Edward  HI,  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in  which  the 
Black  Prince  behaved  very  valiantly,  exclaimed,  "My 
brave  boy,  go  on  as  yon  have  begun,  and  you  will  be 
•worthy  of  England's  cwwn." 

Macedonian    Madman,    The.      See 

MADM&N. 

Macedo'nians.  A  religious  sect,  so 
named  from  Macedo'nms,  an  Arian 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
4th  century.  They  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
the  essence  of  the  Son  is  the  same  m 
kind  with  that  of  the  Father. 

MaeFarlane's  Geese.  The  proverb 
is  that  "  MaeFarlane's  geese  like  their 
play  better  than  their  meat."  The 
wild  geese  of  Inch-Tavoe  (Loch 
Lomond)  used  to  be  called  MacFar- 
lane's  Geese  because  the  MacFarlanes 
had  a  house  on  the  island,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  never  returned  after  the 
destruction  of  that  house.  One  dav 
James  VI  visited  the  chieftain,  and 
was  highly  amused  by  the  gambols  of 
the  geese,  but  the  one  served  at  table 
was  so  tough  that  the  king  exclaimed, 
"  MacFarlane's  gees*  like  their  play 
better  than  their  meat." 

MacFIeck'noe,  in  Dryden's  famous 
satire  (1682),  is  Thomas  Shadwell 
(1640-92),  poet  laureate  in  succession 
to  his  attacker  (1688)  when  Dryden, 
having  become  Roman  Catholic,  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath. 

The  original  Flecknoe  (Richard, 
d.  about  1678)  was  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  doggerel  sonneteer, 
and  playwright.  Shadwell,  according 
to  Dryden,  was  his  double. 

The  rest  to  some  slight  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense 

Macineclcnoe,  19 


MacGirdie's  Mare,  used  by  degrees 
to  eat  less  and  less,  but  just  as  he  had 
reduced  her  to  a  straw  a  day  the  poor 
beast  died.  This  is  an  old  Greek  joke, 
which  is  well  known  to  schoolboys  who 
have  been  taught  the  Analecta  MinGra. 
(See  Waverley,  p  54.) 

Macgregor.  The  motto  of  the 
MacGregors  is,  "  E'en  do  and  spair 
nocht,"  said  to  have  been  given  them 
m  the  12th  century  by  a  king  of  Scot- 
land. While  the  king  was  hunting  he 
was  attacked  by  a  wild  boar,  when  Sir 
Malcolm  requested  permission  to  en- 
counter the  creature.  "  E'en  do," 
said  the  king,  "  and  spair  nocht." 
Whereupon  the  strong  baronet  tore  up 
an  oak  sapling  and  dispatched  the 
enraged  animal.  For  this  defence  the 
king  gave  Sir  Malcolm  permission  to 
use  the  said  motto,  and,  in  place  of  a 
Scotch  fir,  to  adopt  for  crest  an  oak- 
tree  eradicate,  proper. 

Another  motto  of  the  MacGregors 
is  jSwoQal  mo  dhream,  i.e.  "  Royal  is 
my  tribe  " 

The  MacGregors  furnish  the  only 
instance  of  a  race  being  forbidden  to 
bear  its  family  name.  It  was  pro- 
scribed by  James  VI  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  the  family,  who  then 
took  the  name  of  Murray.  Charles  II 
restored  them  to  their  estates  and 
name  m  1661,  but  under  William  and 
Mary  the  law  ol  proscription  again 
came  into  force,  and  it  was  not  till 
1822  that  Sir  John  Murray,  as  he  then 
was,  obtained  by  royal  licence  the  right 
to  resume  the  ancient  name  of  his 
family,  MacGregor 

Rob  Roy  MacGregor.  See  ROB 
ROY. 

Macheath,  Captain.  A  highway- 
man, hero  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  by 
Gay.  A  fine,  gay,  bold-faced  and 
dissolute  ruffian,  game  to  the  very 
last. 

MacOiiaveUi,  Niccolo  (1469-1527). 
The  celebrated  Florentine  statesman, 
and  author  of  71!  Principe,  an  exposi- 
tion of  unscrupulous  statecraft,  whose 
name  has  long  been  used  as  an  epithet 
or  synonym  for  an  intriguer  or  for  an 
unscrupulous  politician,  while  political 
cunning  and  overreaching  by  dip- 
lomacy and  intrigue  are  known  as 
Machiavellianism  or  Mactuavellism. 
The  general  trend  of  II  Principe  ("  The 
Prince,"  1573)  is  to  show  that  rulers 
may  resort  to  any  treachery  and 
artifice  to  uphold  their  arbitrary 
power,  and  whatever  dishonourable 
acts  princes  may  indulge  in  are  fully 
set  off  by  the  insubordination  of  their 
subjects. 

The  Imperial  Machiavelli.  Tiberius, 
the  Roman  emperor  (B.C.  42  to  37 
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A.D.).  His  political  axiom 
**  He  who  knows  not  how  to  dis- 
semble kno'ws  not  how  to  reign."  It- 
was  also  the  axiom  of  Louis  XI  of 
France. 

Mackerel  Sky.  A  sky  dappled  with 
detached  rounded  masses  of  white 
cloud,  something  like  the  markings  of 
a  mackerel. 

To  throw  a  sprat  to  catch  a  mackerel. 
See  SPBAT. 

Mackintosh.  Cloth  waterproofed 
with  caoutchouc,  by  a  process  pa- 
tented by  Charles  Mackintosh  in  1823  ; 
also,  a  coat  or  cloak  made  of  this. 

Mackworth's  Inn.  See  B\BNARD'S 
INN. 

Macmffl'anites.  A  religious  sect  of 
Scotland,  who  in  1743  seceded  from 
the  Cameronians  because  they  wished 
to  adhere  more  strictly  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Bef ormation  in  Scotland  ; 
so  named  from  John  Macmillan,  their 
leader.  They  called  themselves  the 
"  Reformed  Presbytery.'* 

Macon.  A  poetical  and  romance 
name  of  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of 
Mahomet ;  hence,  a  name  of  the 
Prophet  himself. 

Praised  (quoth  he)  be  Macon  whom  we  serve. 

Fairfax    Tasto,  xil,  10 

MacPherson.  Fable  has  it  that 
during  the  reign  of  David  I  of  Scot- 
land^ a  younger  brother  of  the  chiet 
of  the  powerful  clan  Chattan  became 
abbot  of  Kingtissie.  His  elder  brother 
died  childless,  and  the  chieftainship  de- 
volved on  the  abbot.  He  procured  the 
needful  dispensation  from  the  Pope, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  thane  of 
Calder,  and  a  swarm  of  little  "  Kin- 
gussies  "  was  the  result.  The  good 
people  of  Inverness-shire  called  them 
the  Mac-pheraons,  i.e.  the  sons  of  the 
parson. 

Mac'reons.  The  island  of  the  Mac- 
reons  in  Rabelais  (Bk.  IV,  ch.  xxv), 
has  been  taken  by  some  commentators 
— rather  unconvmcingly — to  be  in- 
tended for  Great  Britain.  The  word  is 
Greek,  and  means  long-lived.  Rabelais 
describes  a  terrible  storm  at  sea  (pos- 
sibly a  typification.  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Reformers),  in  which  Pantag'- 
ruel  and  his  fleet  were  tempest-tossed, 
but  contrived  to  enter  one  of  the  har- 
bours of  this  island,  which  was  so 
called  because  no  one  was  put  to  death 
there  for  his  religious  opinions.  It  was 
full  of  antique  rums,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  decayed  popery 
and  ancient  superstitions. 

Mae'rocosm  (Gr.  the  great  world},  in 
opposition  to  the  microcosm,  the  little 
world.  The  ancients  looked  upon  the 


universe  as  a  living  creature,  and  the 
followers  of  Paracelsus  considered  man 
a  miniature  representation  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  one  was  termed  the  Macro- 
cosm, the  other  the  Microcosm  (q.v.). 

Mad.  Mad  as  a  hatter.  The  prob- 
able origin  of  this  phrase  is  "  Mad  as  an 
adder  "  (A.S.  nccddre,  A.8.  atter  being 
"  poison  "),  but  evidence  is  wanting. 
It  was  popularized  by  Lewis  Carroll 
(Alice  in  Wonderland,  1865),  but  was 
well  known  earlier,  and  was  used  by 
Thackeray  (Pendertms,  ch.  x)  in  1849. 

Mad  as  a  March  hare.    See  HARE. 

The  Mad  Cavaher.  Prince  Rupert 
Q619-82),  noted  for  his  rash  courage 
and  impatience  of  control.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  James  I,  through  his 
mother,  Elizabeth,  and  was  famous  as 
a  cavalry  leader  on  the  Royalist  side 
during  the  English  Civil  War. 

The  Mad  Parliament.  The  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  at  Oxford  in 
1258,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebel- 
lion against  Henry  III.  It  confirmed 
the  Magna  Charta,  the  king  was  de- 
clared deposed,  and  the  government 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  twenty-four 
councillors,  with  Simon  de  Montf  ort  at 
their  head. 

The  Mad  Poet.  Nathaniel  Lee 
(about  1653-92),  who  was  confined  for 
four  years  in  Bedlam,  and  wrote  some 
of  his  best  poetry  there. 

Madame.  So  the  wife  of  Philippe, 
Due  d* Orleans,  was  styled  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  ;  other  ladies  were  only 
Madame  This  or  That. 

Madame  la  Ditchesse.  Wife  of  Henri- 
Jules  de  Bourbon,  eldest  son  of  Prince 
de  Conde. 

Madame  la  Pnncesse.  Wife  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  natural  daughter 
of  Louis  XIV.  See  MONSIEUR. 

Mademoiselle.  The  daughter  of 
Philippe,  Due  de  Chartres,  grandson  of 
Philippe,  Due  d'  Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  j£IV. 

La  Grande  Mademoiselle.  The  Duch- 
ease  de  Montpensier,  cousin  to  Louis 
XIV,  and  daughter  of  Gas  ton,  Due 
d'  Orleans. 

Madge.  A  popular  name  for  the 
barn  owl. 

'Sddng,  an  I  shallow  this,  I'll  ne'er  draw  my  sword  In 
the  tight  of  Fleet-street  again  while  I  live ,  111  sit  in  a 
barn  with  madge-howlet,  and  catch  mice  first. — £fn 
Jonson  Every  JSfan  in  his  JBvmeur,  XI,  i. 

Madman.  Macedonia's  Madman. 
Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  356,  336- 
323). 

The  Brilliant  Madman  or  Madman  of 
ih&  North.  Charles  XII  of  Sweden 
(1682,  1697-1718). 

Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede. 

Pope    Estav  on  Man,  IT 
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Madness 


Magenta 


Madness.  In  Perthshire  there  are 
several  wells  and  springs  dedicated  to 
St.  Fillan,  which  are  still  places  of  pil- 
grimage. These  wells  are  held  to  be 
efficacious  in  cases  of  madness.  Even 
in  recent  times  lunatics  have  been 
bound  to  the  holy  stone  at  night, 
under  the  expectation  that  St.  Fillan 
would  release  them  before  dawn,  and 
send  them  home  in  their  right  minds. 

Madoc.  A  legendary  Welsh  prince, 
youngest  son  of  Owain  Gwyneth,  king 
of  North  Wales,  who  died  in  1169.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  he  sailed  to 
America,  and  established  a  colony  on 
the  southern  branches  of  the  Missouri. 
About  the  same  time  the  Az'tecs  for- 
sook Aztlan,  under  the  guidance  of 
Yuhid'thiton,  and  founded  the  empire 
called  Mexico,  in  honour  of  Mexith, 
their  tutelary  god.  Southey's  poem, 
Madoc  (1805),  harmonizes  these  two 
events. 

Madonna  (Ital.  my  lady).  Specially 
applied  to  representations  of  the  Virgin 

Ma'dor,  Sir.  In  Arthurian  legend,  the 
Scottish  knight  slain  in  single  combat 
by  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake  in  de- 
fence of  the  reputation  of  Queen 
Gumever. 

Mssander.    See  MEANDER. 

Maecenas.  A  patron  of  letters  ;  so 
called  from  C.  Oilnius  Msece'nas  (d 
B.C.  8),  a  Roman  statesman  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  who  kept  open 
house  for  all  men  of  letters,  and  was 
the  special  friend  and  patron  of  Horace 
and  Virgil.  Nicholas  Rowe  so  called 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  on  his  installation 
to  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (1714). 

The  last  English  Hcecenatf.  Samuel 
Bogers  (1763-1855),  poet  and  banker. 

Maelstrom  (Norw.  whirling  stream). 
A  dangerous  whirlpool  off  the  coast  of 
Norway,  between  the  islands  of  Mos- 
kenaso  and  Varo  (in  the  Lofoden 
Islands),  where  the  water  is  pushed 
and  jostled  a  good  deal,  and  where, 
when  the  wind  and  tide  are  contrary, 
it  is  not  safe  for  small  boats  to  ven- 
ture near.  It  was  anciently  thought 
that  it  was  a  subterranean  abyss,  pene- 
trating the  globe,  and  communicating 
with  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

The  name  is  given  to  other  whirl- 
pools, and  also,  figuratively,  to  any 
turbulent  or  overwhelming  situation. 

Maeon'ides,  or  The  Meeonlan  Poet. 
Homer  (q*v.),  either  because  he  was  the 
son  of  Maeon,  or  because  he  was  born 
in  Mseon'ia  (Asia  Minor). 

Msera     The  dog  of  Icarius 
Mseviad.    See  BAVIAD. 


Maffick  To  celebrate  an  event, 
especially  an  occasion  of  national  re- 
30icing,  with  wild  and  extravagant 
exuberance.  From  the  uproarious 
scenes  and  unrestrained  exultation 
that  took  place  in  London  on  the  night 
of  May  18th,  1900,  when  the  news  of 
the  relief  of  Mafeking  (besieged  by  the 
Boers  since  the  previous  November) 
became  known. 

Mafia.  In  Sicily,  those  who  take 
part  in  active  hostility  to  the  law,  viz. 
the  greater  part  of  the  population 
Mafia  is  often  erroneously  stated  to 
denote  an  organized  secret  society. 

Mag.  A  contraction  of  magpie. 
What  a  mag  you  are  /  You  chatter 
like  a  magpie.  What  a  3abberer ! 
A  prating  person  is  called  "a 
mag." 

Not  a  mag  to  bless  myself  unth.  Not 
a  halfpenny. 

Mag'a.  A  familiar  name  for  Slack- 
wood's  Magazine. 

Magalo'na.    See  MAGUELONE. 

Magazine.  A  place  for  stores  (Arab. 
malclusan,  a  storehouse).  This  mean- 
ing is  still  retained  for  military  and 
some  other  purposes  ;  but  the  word 
now  commonly  denotes  a  periodical 

Eublication  containing  contributions 
y  various  authors.  How  this  came 
about  is  seen  from  the  Introduction  to 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1731) — 
the  first  to  use  the  word  in  this 
way. — 

TMs  Consideratloa  bas  Induced  several  Gentlemen  t« 
promote  A  Monthly  Collection  to  treasure  up,  as  in  *. 
Magazine,  the  most  remarkable  Pieces  on  the  Subjects 
abovemention'd. 

Mag'dalene.  An  asylum  for  the  re- 
claiming of  prostitutes  ;  so  called  from 
Mary  Magdalene  or  Mary  of  Mag'dala, 
"  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven 
devils  "  (Mark  xvi,  9). 

Mag'deburg  Centuries.  The  frst 
great  work  of  Protestant  divines  on 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  was  begun  at  Magdeburg  by  Mat- 
thias Flacius,  in  1552,  and  published 
at  Basle  (13  volumes),  1560-74.  As 
each  century  occupies  a  volume,  the 
thirteen  volumes  complete  the  history 
to  1300. 

Magellan,  Straits  of.  So  called  after 
Fernao  de  Magelhaes  (d.  1521),  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  who  discovered 
them  in  1520. 

Magen'ta.  A  brilliant  red  aniline  dye 
derived  from  coal-tar,  named  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
when  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
the  French  and  Sardinians  just  before 
it  was  discovered,  in  1859. 


Maggot 


Magnificat 


Maggot.  There  was  an  old  idea 
that  whimsical  OP  crotchety  persons 
had  maggots  in  their  brains — 

Are  you  not  mad,  my  friend  2    What  time  o*  th*  moon 

to't? 
Have  not  you  maggots  in  your  brmtas  ? 

Fletcher     Women.  Pleated,  m.  Iv  (1620). 

Hence  we  have  the  adjective  mag- 
goty, whimsical,  full  of  fancies.  Fan- 
ciful dance  tunes  used  to  he  called 
maggots,  as  in  The  Dancing  Master 
(1716)  there  are  many  such  titles  as 
'*  Barker's  maggots,"  "  Gary's  mag- 
gots," "  Draper's  maggots,"  etc.,  and 
in  1685  S.  Wesley  published  a  volume 
with  the  title  Maggots  ;  or  Poems  on 
Several  Subjects. 

When  the  maggot  bites.  When  the 
fancy  takes  us.  Swift,  making  fun  of 
the  notion,  says  that  if  the  bite  is 
hexagonal  it  produces  poetry  ,  if  cir- 
cular, eloquence;  if  conical,  politics. 

Instead  of  maggots  the  Scotch  say, 
"  His  head  is  full  of  bees  "  ,  the 
French,  II  a  des  rats  dans  la  t&te  (cp. 
our  slang  "  Bats  in  the  garret ") , 
and  in  Holland,  "  He  has  a  mouse's 
nest  in  his  head." 

Ma'gi  (Lat. ;  pi.  of  magus).  Liter- 
ally "  wise  men  '*  ;  specifically,  the 
Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East 
who  brought  gifts  to  the  infant 
Saviour.  Tradition  calls  them  Mel'- 
chior,  Gaspar,  and  Balthazar,  three 
kings  of  the  East.  The  first  offered 
gold,  the  emblem,  of  royalty;  the 
second,  frankincense*  in  token  of 
divinity;  and  the  third,  myrrh,  in 
prophetic  allusion  to  the  persecution 
unto  death  which  awaited  the  "  Man 
of  Sorrows.** 

MBLCHIOK,  means  "  king  of  light." 

G-i&PAK,  Or  CABFABj  Tnngyna  "  thft  White  0&6  ** 

TUTvnririn  means  "  tixc  lord  oJ  treasons." 

Mediaeval  legend  calls  them  the 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  and  the 
Cathedral  there  claims  their  relics. 
They  are  commemorated  on  January 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  and  particularly  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

Among  the  ancient  Medes  and 
Persians  the  Mag^  were  members  of 
a  priestly  caste  credited  with  great 
occult  powers,  and  in  Camoens' 
Lusiad  the  term  denotes  the  Indian 
Brahmins.  Ammia'nus  Marcelli'- 
nus  says  that  the  Persian  magi  derived 
their  knowledge  from  the  Brahmins 
of  India  (i,  23),  and  Aria'nus  expressly 
calls  the  Brahmins  "  magi "  (i,  7). 

Magic  Rings,  Wands,  etc.  See  these 
words. 

Magician.  TTie  Great  Magician  or 
Wizard  of  the  North.  Prof  essor  Wilson 
("  Christopher  North  ")  gave  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  the  name,  because  of  the 
wonderful  fascination  of  his  writings. 


of  the  North.  The  title 
assumed  by  Johann  Oeorg  Hamann 
(1730-88),  a  German  philosopher 
and  theologian. 

Magliabecchi,  A,  A  book-worm, 
from  Antonio  Magliabecchi  (1633- 
1714),  librarian  to  Cosmo  III,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  never  forgot 
what  he  had  once  read,  and  could  turn 
at  once  to  the  exact  page  of  any 
reference. 

Magna  Charfa.  The  Qreat  Charter 
of  English  liberty  extorted  from  King 
John,  1215  ;  called  by  Spelman — 

Augustls'ataaum  Anglka'rum,  liberta  tom  diplo'ma  et 
sacra  an'chota. 

It  contained  (in  its  final  form)  37 
clauses,  and  is  directed  principally 
against  abuses  of  the  power  of  the 
Grown  and  to  guaranteeing  that  no 
subject  should  be  kept  in  prison  with- 
out trial  and  judgment  by  his  peers. 

Magnanimous,  The.  Alfonso  V  of 
Aragon  (1385,  1416-58). 

Chosroes  or  Khosru,  King  of  Persia, 
twenty-first  of  the  Sassan'ides,  sur- 
named  Noushir'wan  (the  Magnani- 
mous) (531-579). 

Magna'no.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  rabble  that  attacked  Hudibras 
(Hudibras,  Pt.  i,  2)  at  a,  bear-baiting. 
The  character  is  a  satire  on  Simeon 
Wait,  the  tinker  and  Independent 
preacher  who  called  Cromwell  the 
"  archangel  who  did  battle  with  the 
devil." 

Magnet  The  loadstone,  so  called 
from  Magne'sia,  in  Lydia,  where  the 
ore  was  said  to  abound.  Milton  uses 
the  adjective  for  the  substantive  in 
the  line  "  As  the  magnetic  hardest 
iron  draws "  (Paradise  Regained,  li, 
168). 

Magnetic  Mountain.  A  mountain 
of  mediaeval  legend  which  drew  out  all 
the  nails  of  any  ship  that  approached 
within  its  influence.  It  is  referred  to 
in  Mandewtte's  Travels  and  in  many 
stories,  such  as  the  tale  of  the  Third 
Calender  and  one  of  the  voyages  of  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor  in  the  Arabian  Nights* 

Magnincat.  The  hymn  of  the  Vir- 
gin (Luke  i,  46-55)  beginning  "  My 
soul  doth  magnitr  the  Lord  "  {Mag* 
mficat  amma  mea  Dominum),  used  as 
part  of  the  daily  service  of  tne  Church 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  at  Evening  Prayer  in  Eng- 
land for  over  800  years. 

To  correct  Magnificat  before  one  has 
learnt  Te  Deum.  To  try  to  do  that 
for  which  one  has  no  qualifications ;  to 
criticize  presumptuously. 

To  sing  the  Magnificat  at  matins* 
To  do  things  at  the  wrong  time,  or  oat 


Magnificent 


Mahatma 


of  place.    The  Magnificat  belongs  to 
vespers,  not  to  matins. 

Magnificent,  The.  ChosroSs  of 
Persia.  See  MAGNANIMOUS. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  (144=8-92),  II 
Magnificot  Duke  of  Florence. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  also 
called  Le  Diable  (*,  1028-35). 

Solunan  I,  greatest  of  the  Turkish 
sultans  (1490,  1520-66). 

Magnifique  .  .  .  Guerre.  C'est 
magnifique,  maw  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerrr* 
Admirable,  but  not  according  to  rule. 
The  comment  on  the  field  of  the 
French  General  Bosquet  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Layard  on  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  attributed  to  Marshal 
Canrobert. 

It  is  because  the  clergy,  as  a  class,  are  animated  by  a 
high  ideal  .  that  they,  as  a  class,  are  incomparably 
better  than  they  need  be  C't&t  magnify**,  malt  a 

n'ttf  pat  la  guerre.— NlntUtnA  Century,  April,  1866. 

Magnolia.  A  genus  of  North  Ameri- 
can flowering  trees  so  called  from 
Pierre  Magnol  (1638-1715),  professor 
of  botany  at  Montpelher 

Magnum.  A  large-sized  bottle  for 
wine,  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
bottle — holding  two  quarts  or  there- 
abouts. Cp.  JEROBOAM. 

Mannum  bonum  (Lat.  "  great  and 
good").  A  name  given  to  certain 
choice  potatoes,  and  also  plums. 
Burns,  in  the  following  extract,  evi- 
dently meant  by  it  a  magnum  (see 
above) : — 

And  Welsh,  who  ne'er  yet  flinch'd  his  ground, 
HIgh-wav'd  Ma  magaum-bonum  round 
With  Cyclopeian  fury 

AA  Election  Ballad,    Dumfries  Suryh* 

Magnum  opus.  The  chief  or  most 
important  of  one's  literary  works. 

My  magnum  opus,  the  "Life  ot  Dr  Johnson"  .  . 
is  to  be  published  on  Monday,  16th  May— Sctwett 
Letter  to  jRev  W  Temple,  1791 

Magopho'ny  (Or.  magosphonos,  the 
magi-slaughter)  The  massacre  of  the 
Magi  by  the  Persians  in  B.C.  521,  a 
famous  event  in  Persian  history 
Smerdis  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Camby'ses ;  but  seven  Per- 
sians, conspiring  together,  slew  Smer- 
dis and  his  brother;  whereupon  the 
people  put  all  the  Magi  to  the  sword, 
and  elected  Darms,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
to  the  throne. 

Magpie*  Formerly  "maggot-pie," 
maggot  representing  Margaret  (cp. 
Robin  redbreast,  Towi-tit,  and  the  old 
PWa/p-sparrow),  and  pie  being  the 
Lat.  pica 

Augurs  and  understood  relations  hare 

(By  magotpies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks)  brought  forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Stoketpeare    JfaeMk,  ffl,  4. 

The  magpie  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  an  uncanny  bird ;  in  Sweden 


it  is  connected  with  witchcraft,  m 
Devonshire  if  a  peasant  sees  one  he 
spits  over  his  shoulder  three  times  to 
avert  ill  luck,  and  in  Scotland  mag- 
pies flying  near  the  windows  of  a 
house  foretell  the  early  death  of  one 
of  its  inmates. 

The  following  rhyme  about  the 
number  of  magpies  seen  in  the  course 
of  a  walk  is  old  and  well-known:  — 

One's  sorrow,  two's  mirth, 
Three's  a  wedding,  tour's  a  birth, 
five's  a  christening,  six  &  dearth, 
Seven's  heaven,  eight  is  hell, 
And  nine's  the  devil  his  ane  seL* 

In  target-shooting  the  score  made 
by  a  shot  striking  the  outermost 
division  but  one  is  called  a  magpie 
because  it  was  customarily  signalled  by 
a  black  and  white  flag  :  and  formerly 
bishops  were  humorously  or  derisively 
called  magpies  because  of  their  black 
and  white  vestments 

Lawyers,  as  Vultures,  had  soared  up  and  down  : 
Prelates,  like  Magpies,  In  the  Air  had  flown. 
SoweU't  letten    Linet  to  the  Knowiny  Reader  (1645). 

Mag'uelo'ne  or  Mag'alo'na.  Heroine 
of  The  History  of  the  Fair  Magalona, 
Daughter  of  the  fang  of  Naples,  etc  , 
an  old  French  romance,  mentioned  by 
Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote.  See  PETER 
OF  PROVENCE. 

Magus.    See  SIMON  MAGUS. 

Mah-abade'an  Dynasty.  The  first 
dynasty  of  Persian  mythology.  Mah 
(the  great)  Abad  and  his  wife  were  the 
only  persons  left  on  the  earth  after  the 
great  cycle,  and  from  them  the  world 
was  peopled.  Azer  Abad,  the  four- 
teenth and  last  of  this  dynasty  ,~left 
the  earth  because  "  all  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted itself,"  and  a  period  of  anarchy 
ensued. 

Mahabharata.  One  of  the  two 
great  epic  poems  of  ancient  India  (cp. 
RAMAYANA),  about  eight  times  as  long 
as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  together.  Its 
main  story  is  the  war  between  descen- 
dants of  Kuru  and  Pandu,  but  there 
are  an  immense  number  of  episodes. 

Maha-pudma.    See  TORTOISE. 

Maharajah  (Sansk.,  "  great  king  ")« 
The  title  of  certain  native  rulers  of 
India  whose  territories  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  wife  of  a  Maharajah  is 
a*  Maharanee. 

Mahatma  (Sansk.,  "  great  soul  "}. 
Max  Muller  tells  us  that  — 


is  a  well  known  Sanskrit  word  applied  to 
men  who  have  retired  from  the  world,  who,  by  means  of 
a  long  ascetic  discipline,  have  subdued  the  passions  of 
the  flesh,  and  gained  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  know- 
ledge. That  these  men  are  able  to  perform  most  start* 
ling  feats,  and  to  softer  the  most  terrible  tortures,  la  per* 
fectly  true.--  Jfinetemtk  Century,  May,  1898. 

By  the  Esoteric  Buddhists  the 
name  is  given  to  adepts  of  the  highest 
order,  a  community  of  whom  is  sup* 
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posed  to  exist  in  Tibet,  and  by  Theo- 
sophists  to  one  who  has  reached  per- 
fection spiritually,  intellectually,  and 
physically.  As  his  knowledge  is  per- 
fect he  can  produce  effects  which,  to 
the  ordinary  man,  appear  miraculous. 

Mahdi  (Arab,  "  the  divinely  directed 
one  ").  The  expected  Messiah  of  the 
Mohammedans  ;  a  title  often  assumed 
by  leaders  of  insurrection  in  the  Sudan, 
especially  Mohammed  Ahmed  (1843- 
85)  who  led  the  rising  of  1883,  and 
who,  say  some,  is  not  really  dead,  but 
sleeps  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad,  and 
will  return  to  hfe  in  the  fullness  of  time 
to  overthrow  Dejal  (anti-Christ).  The 
Shiahs  believe  that  the  Mahdi  has 
lived  (some  sects  maintaining  that  he 
is  in  hiding),  but  the  Sunnis  hold  that 
he  is  still  to  appear. 

Mahmut.  The  name  of  the  famous 
"  Turkish  "  spy  (q.v.) 

Mahomet  or  Mohammed  (Arab., 
"  the  praised  one ").  The  titular 
name  of  the  founder  of  Islam  (<?.v.),  or 
Mohammedanism  (born  at  Mecca 
about  570,  died  at  Medina,  632), 
which  was  adopted  by  him  about  the 
time  of  the  Hegira  to  apply  to  himself 
the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Haggai  11,  7,  and  else- 
where). His  original  name  is  given 
both  as  Kotham  and  Halabi. 

Angel  of.  When  Mahomet  was 
transported  to  heaven,  he  says :  "I 
saw  there  an  angel,  the  most  gigantic 
of  all  created  beings  It  had  70,000 
heads,  each  had  70,000  faces,  each  face 
had  70,000  mouths,  each  mouth  had 
70,000  tongues,  and  each  tongue  spoke 
70,000  languages  ;  all  were  employed 
in  singing  God's  praises." 

This  would  make  more  than  31,000  trillion  languages 
and  nearly  five  billion  months. 

Banner  'of.  Sanjaksherif,  kept  in 
the  Eyab  mosque,  at  Constantinople. 

Bible  of.    The  Koran. 

Bow.    Catum. 

Camel  (svnftest).    Adha. 

Cave.  The  cave  in  which  Gabriel 
appeared  to  Mahomet  (610)  was  in  the 
mountain  of  Hira,  near  Mecca. 

Coffin.  Legend  used  to  have  it  that 
Mahomet's  coffin  is  suspended  in  mid- 
air at  Medina  without  any  support. 

The  story  probably  arose  from  the 
rough  drawings  sold  to  visitors. 

Sp'ritual  men  are  too  transcendent      *  . 
To  hang,  like  Mahomet,  in  the  air, 
Or  fit,  Ignatius  at  hie  prayer, 
By  pure  geometry 

Sutler    SvdOnu,  in,  ii,  602. 

Cuirass.    Fadha. 

Daughter   (favourite}.    Fatima. 

Dove.  Mahomet  had  a  dove  which 
he  fed  with  wheat  out  of  his  ear. 
When  it  was  hungry  it  used  to  light  on 


the  prophet's  shoulder,  and  thrust  its 
bill  into  his  ear  to  find  its  meal. 
Mahomet  thus  induced  the  Arabs  to 
believe  that  he  w  as  divinely  inspired. 

Was  Mahomet  Inspired  with  *  dove  ? 

Shak&pean    1  Hoary  VI,  i,  2. 

Father.  Abdallah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish  He  died  a  little  before  or  a 
little  after  the  birth  of  Mahomet 

Father-in-law  (father  of  Ayesha). 
Abu-Bekr.  He  succeeded  Mahomet 
and  was  the  first  calif 

Flight  from  Mecca  (called  the 
Hegira),  622  A.D.  He  retired  to 
Medi'na. 

Grandfather  (paternal).  Abd-el-Mu- 
talhb,  who  adopted  the  orphan  boy, 
bnt  died  in  two  years. 

Hegira.    See  above.  Flight. 

Horse.  Al  Borak  (The  Lightning). 
It  conveyed  the  prophet  to  the  seventh 
heaven.  See  BORAK. 

Miracles.  Several  are  traditionally 
mentioned,  but  many  of  the  True 
Believers  hold  that  he  performed  no 
miracle.  That  of  the  moon  is  best 
known. 

Habib  the  Wise  asked  Mahomet  to 
prove  his  mission  by  cleaving  the 
moon  in  two.  Mahomet  raised  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  and  m  a  loud 
voice  summoned  the  moon  to  do 
Habib's  bidding.  Accordingly,  it  de- 
scended to  the  top  of  the  Kaaba  (7.0.), 
made  seven  circuits,  and,  coming  to 
the  prophet,  entered  his  right  sleeve 
and  came  out  of  the  left.  It  then 
entered  the  collar  of  his  robe,  and 
descended  to  the  skirt,  clove  itself  into 
two  plaits,  one  of  which  appeared  in 
the  east  of  the  skies  and  the  other  in 
the  west ;  and  the  two  parts  ultimately 
reunited  and  resumed  their  usual 
form 

Mother  of.  Ami'na,  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish.  She  died  when  Mahomet 
was  six  years  old. 

Mule.    Fadda 

Paradise  of.  The  ten  animals  ad- 
mitted to  the  Moslem's  paradise  are: 

(1)  The  dog  Kratrai,  which  accom- 
panied the  Seven  Sleepers. 

(2)  Balaam's  ass,  which  spoke  with 
the  voice  of  a  man  to  reprove  the  dis- 
obed-tent  prophet. 

(3)  Solomon's  ant,  of  which  he  said, 
"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ..." 

(4)  Jonah's  whale 

(5)  The  ram  caught  in  the  thicket, 
and  offered  m  sacrifice  in  lieu  of  Isaac. 

(0    The  calf  of  Abraham. 
(7    The  camel  of  Saleb. 
The  cuckoo  of  Bilkis. 
The  ox  of  Moses. 
(10)  Mahomet's  horse,  Borak. 
Standard.     Baj  'ura. 
Stepping-stone.     The    stone     upos 
which  the  prophet  placed  his  foot 
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when  he  mounted  Al  Borafc  on  his 
ascent  to  heaven  It  rose  as  the  beast 
rose,  but  Mahomet,  putting  his  hand 
upon  it,  forbade  it  to  follow  him, 
whereupon  it  remained  suspended  in 
mid-air,  where  the  True  Believer,  if  he 
has  faith  enough,  may  still  behold  it. 

Sioords.  Dhu'l  Fakar  (the  trenchant}* 
Al  Battar  (the  beater],  Medham  (the 
keen),  and  Hatef  (the  deadly). 

Successor.  (See  above,  Father-vn- 
laic.) 

Tribe.     On  both  sides,  the  Koreish. 

Uncle,  who  took  charge  of  Mahomet 
at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Abu 
Talib. 

Wives.  Ten  in  number,  viz.  (1) 
Kadija,  a  rich  widow  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  who  had  been  twice  married 
already,  and  was  forty  years  of  age. 
For  twenty-five  years  she  was  his  only 
wife,  but  at  her  death  he  married  nine 
others,  all  of  whom  survived  him. 

The  mne  wives.  (1)  Ayesha, 
daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  only  nine  years 
old  on  her  wedding-day.  This  was 
his  youngest  and  favourite  wife. 

(2)  Sauda,  widow  of  Sokram,  and 
nurse  to  his  daughter  Fat'ima. 

(3)  Hafsa,    a   widow   twenty-eight 
years  old,  who  also  had  a  son.     She 
was  daughter  of  Omeya. 

(4)  J&emab,    wife    of    Zaid,    but 
divorced   in  order  that  the   prophet 
might  take  her  to  wife. 

(5)  Barra,  wife  of  a  young  Arab  and 
daughter  of  Al  Hareth,  chief  of  an 
Arab  tribe.    Both  father  and  husband 
were  slam  in  a  battle  with  Mahomet. 
She  was  a  captive, 

(6)  Rehana,    daughter   of    Simeon, 
and  a  Jewish  captive. 

(7)  Safi'ya,   the   espoused   wife   of 
Kena'na.    Kena'na  was  put  to  death. 
Safiya    outlived    the    prophet    forty 
years. 

(8)  Omm  Habi'ba — ie.  mother  of 
Habiba  ;   the  widow  of  Abu  Sof 'ian. 

(9)  Maimu'na,  fifty-one  years  old, 
and  a  widow,  who  survived  all  his 
other  wives. 

Also  ten  or  fifteen  concubines,  chief 
of  whom  was  Mari'yen*  mother  of 
Ibrahim,  the  prophet's  son,  who  died 
when  fifteen  months  old. 

In  order  to  justify  his  amours  Mahomet  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  Koran,  which  may  be  found  in  Gagnier's 
Notes  upon  Abvlfeda,  p  151 

Tear  of  Deputations.  630  A.D.,  the 
8th  of  the  Hegira. 

//  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain.  When  Mahomet  intro- 
duced his  system  to  the  Arabs,  they 
asked  for  miraculous  proofs.  He  then 
ordered  Mount  Safa  to  come  to  him, 
and  as  it  did  not  move,  he  said,  "  G-od 
is  merciful.  Had  it  obeyed  my  words, 


it  would  have  fallen  on  us  to  our  de- 
struction. I  will  therefore  go  to  the 
mountain,  and  thank  God  that  He 
has  had  mercy  on  a  stiffnecked  genera- 
tion." The  phrase  is  often  used  of  one 
who,  not  being  able  to  get  his  own  w  ay, 
bows  before  the  inevitable. 

Mahoun,  Mahound.  Names  of  con- 
tempt for  Mahomet,  a  Moslem,  a 
Moor,  particularly  in  romances  of  the 
Crusades.  The  name  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  synonym  for  "  the  Devil." 

Ofttimes  by  Termagant  and  Mahound  swore. 

Spenser    faerie  Queene,  VI,  vii,  47 
Mahonnd  Is  in  his  paradise  above  the  eastern  star, 
(Don  John  of  Austria  it  going  to  the  war ) 
And  his  voice  through  all  the  garden  is  a  thunder  sent  to 

bring 
Slack  Azrael  and  Ariel  and  Ammon  on.  the  wing 

&  £  Chesterton    Lepanto 

Mahu.  One  of  the  fiends  whose 
names  Shakespeare  got  from  Harsnett 
(see  HOBBIDIDANCB)  and  introduced 
into  King  Lear. 

Jive  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once  of  lost, 
as  Obidicut ,  Hobbididance,  prince  of  dumbness , 
Mahu,  of  stealing ,  Modo,  of  murder ;  Flibbertigibbet, 
of  mopping  and  mowing  (iv.  L) 

Maid  Marion.  A  female  character  in 
the  old  May  games  and  morns  dances, 
in  the  former  usually  being  Queen  of 
the  May.  In  the  later  Eobin  Hood 
ballads  she  became  attached  to  the 
cycle  as  the  outlaw's  sweetheart,  prob- 
ably through  the  performance  of  Robin 
Hood  plays  at  May-day  festivities. 
The  part  of  Maid  Marian  both  in  the 
games  and  the  dance  was  frequently 
taken  by  a  man  dressed  as  a  woman. 

[The  Courtier]  must,  if  the  least  spot  of  morphew  come 
on  his  face,  have  his  oyle  of  tartar,  hia  lac  Virginia  his 
camphir  dissolved.  In  verjuice,  to  make  the  foole  as  faire, 
for  sooth,  aeflf  he  were  to  play  e  Maid  Marian  in  a  May-game 
or  moris-daunce.— Greene .  Qutjp  for  an  Upstart  Courtier 
(1592). 

Maid  of  Athens,  immortalized  by 
Byron,  was  Theresa  Maori.  Some 
twenty-four  years  after  this  poem  was 
written  she  was  in  dire  poverty,  with- 
out a  single  vestige  of  beauty,  and  with 
a  large  family. 

Maid  of  Norway.  Margaret  (1283- 
90),  daughter  of  Eric  II  and  Margaret 
of  Norway.  On  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der III  of  Scotland  (1285),  her  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  she  was  acknow- 
ledged Queen  of  Scotland,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  Edward,  son  of  Edward  I  of 
England,  but  she  died  on  her  passage 
to  Scotland. 

Maid  of  Orleans.  Joan  of  Arc  (1412- 
31),  who  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans  in 
1429. 

Maid  of  Saragossa.  Augustma  Zara- 
goza,  distinguished  for  her  heroism 
when  Saragossa  was  besieged  in  1808 
and  1809,  and  celebrated  by  Byron  in 
his  Cfalde  Harold  (I,  hv-lvi). 
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Maiden.  A  .machine  resembling  the 
guillotine,  used  in  Scotland  in  the  16th 
and  17th.  centuries  for  beheading 
criminals,  and  introduced  there  by  the 
Begent  Morton  from  Hahfas,  York- 
shire, for  the  purpose  of  beheading  the 
laird  of  Pennycuick.  It  was  also 
called  "  the  widow." 

He  who  invented  the  maiden  first  han- 
selled, it.  Morton  is  erroneously  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  suffer  by  it. 
Thomas  Scott,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Bizzio,  was  beheaded  by  it  in  1566, 
fifteen  years  before  the  Regent's  exe- 
cution. 

Maiden  Assize.  One  in  which  there 
is  no  person  to  be  brought  to  trial. 
We  have  also  the  expressions  maiden 
tree,  one  never  lopped ;  maiden  for- 
tress, one  never  taken  ;  maiden  speech, 
etc.  In  a  maiden  assize,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  presents  the  judge  with  a 
pair  of  white  gloves.  Maiden  conveys 
the  sense  of  unspotted,  unpolluted, 
innocent  5  thus  Hubert  says  to  the 

king —  XhiB  hand,  of  mine 

Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  band, 
Not  painted  "with,  the  crimson  spots  of  blood, 

Shakespeare    Xing  John,  lv,% 

Maiden  King,  The.  Malcolm  IV  of 
Scotland  (1U1,  1153-65). 

Malcolm  .  son  of  the  brave  and  generous  Prince 
Henry  TOM  so  kind  and  gentle  In  his  disposition, 

that  he  was  usually  called  Malcolm  the  Maiden. — Scott 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  iv. 

Maiden  or  Virgin  Queen.  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England,  who  never  married. 
(1533,  1558-1603.) 

Maiden  Town.  A  town  never  taken 
by  the  enemy  (eg.  MAIDEN  ASSIZE 
above).  Also,  specifically,  Edinburgh, 
from  tradition  that  the  maiden 
daughters  of  a  Pictish  king  were  sent 
there  for  protection  during  an  intes- 
tine war. 

Mailed  Fist,  The.  Aggressive  military 
might ;  from  a  phrase  (gepanzerte 
Faust)  made  use  of  by  William  II  of 
Germany  when  bidding  adieu  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  as  he  was 
starting  on  his  tour  to  the  Far  Bast 
(December  16th,  1897):— 

Should  anyone  essay  to  detract  from  our  Just  rights  or 
to  injure  as,  then  up  and  at  him  with  your  mailed  flat. 

Matnbraee.  To  splice  the  main- 
brace.  A  nautical  phrase  for  to  serve 
out  grog  ;  hence  iio  indulge  freely  in 
strong  drink.  Literally,  the  main- 
brace  is  the  rope  by  which  the  mam- 
yard  of  a  ship  is  set  in  position,  and  to 
splice  it  would  be  to  join  the  two  ends 
together  again  when  broken. 

Main  Chance,  The.  Profit  or  money, 
probably  from  the  game  called  hazard, 
in  which  the  first  throw  of  the  dice  is 
called  the  main,  wbich  must  be  be- 


tween four  and  nine,  the  player  then 
throwing  his  chance,  which  determines 
the  main. 

To  1wwe  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
To  keep  in  view  the  money  or  advan- 
tage to  be  made  out  of  an  enterprise. 

Maintenance  (Fr.  main,  tenir,  to 
hold  in  the  hand,  maintain).  Means  of 
support  or  sustenance :  in  legal 
phraseology,  officious  intermeddling  in 
litigation  with  which  one  has  right- 
fully nothing  whatever  to  do.  Cp. 
CHAMPERTY.  Actions  for  mainten- 
ance are  rare,  but  damages  can  be  re- 
covered for  this  abuse  of  legal  process. 

Cap  of  Maintenance.     See  CAP. 

Maitland  Clufc.  A  club  of  literary 
antiquaries,  instituted  at  Glasgow  in 
1828.  It  published  or  reprinted  a 
number  of  works  of  Scottish  historical 
and  literary  interest. 

Maize.  American  superstition  had 
it  that  if  a  damsel  finds  a  blood-red 
ear  of  maize,  she  will  have  a  suitor 
before  the  year  is  over. 

Even  the  blood-red  ear  to  Evangelin*  Drought  not  her 
lover.  Lontf&ov,  Jfaznprfin* 

Majesty.  Henry  VIII  was  the  first 
English  sovereign  who  was  styled  "  His 
Majesty,"  though  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts  that  this  form  of 
address  had  become  stereotyped,  and 
in  the  Dedication  to  James  I  prefixed 
to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
(1611)  the  Bang  is  addressed  both  in 
this  way  and  as  "  Tour  Highness." 

The  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  blesse  your  Matestie 
with  many  and  happy  dayes,  that  as  his  Heavenly  hand 

extraordinary  Graces,  etc, 

Henry  IV  was  "  His  Grace " ; 
Henry  vl,  "  His  Excellent  Grace  "  ; 
Edward  IV,  "  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  "  ;  Henry  VII,  "  His  Grace  " 
and  "  His  Highness  "  ;  Henry  VTII, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  was 
styled  "  His  Highness."  "  His  Sacred 
Majesty  "  was  a  title  assumed  by  sub- 
sequent sovereigns,  but  was  after- 
wards changed  to  "  Most  Excellent 
Majesty."  "  His  Catholic  Majesty  " 
is  the  king  of  Spain,  and  "  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  "  the  former  kings 
of  France. 

In  heraldry,  an  eagle  crowned  and 
holding  a  sceptre  is  said  to  be  "  an 
eagle  in  his  majesty." 

Majolica  Ware.  A  pottery  origin- 
ally made  in  the  island  of  Majorca  or 
Majolica.  See  FAIENCE. 

Majority.  He  has  joined  the  majority. 
He  is  dead.  Blair  says,  in  his  Grave, 
"  JTis  long  since  Death  had  the  ma- 
jority." 

Make.  In  .America  this  word  is 
much  more  frequently  used  with  the 
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meaning  put  ready  for  use  than  it  is 
with  us  ;  we  have  the  phrase  to  make 
the  bed,  and  Shakespeare  has  make  the 
door  (see  DOOB),  but  in  the  States  such 
phrases  as  Have  you  made  my  room  ?  — 
i.e.  put  it  tidy,  are  common.  To  make 
good,  to  make  one's  pile,  to  make  a  place 
(i.e.  to  arrive  there),  are  among  the 
many  Americanisms  in  which  this  word 
is  used.  To  make  a  die  of  it,  to  die,  is 
another. 

"Why,  Tom,  you  don't  mean  to  make  a  die  ot  it  ?  — 
R  3f  Bird    Nvsk  of  the  Woods  (1837) 

On  the  make.  Looking  after  one's 
own  personal  advantage  ;  intent  on 
the  "mam  chance." 

To  make  away  with  To  put  or  take 
out  of  the  way,  run  oft  with  ;  to 
squander  ;  also  to  murder  ;  to  make 
away  with  oneself  is  to  commit  suicide. 

To  make  believe.  To  pretend  ;  to 
play  a  game  at  ;  as,  "  To  make  believe 
that  one's  asleep." 

We  will  make  believe  that  there  are  fairies  In  the  world. 
Water  Jlaofa,  tib.  ii. 


MaJce-believe  is  also  used  as  a  noun  — 

The  public  is  quite  ready  to  play  at  a  game  of  make- 
believe  i.e  the  public  is  Quite  ready  to  be  fooled  with 
its  eyes  open. 

To  make  bold.    8ee  BOLD. 

To  make  for.  To  conduce;  as, 
"  His  actions  make  for  peace  "  ;  also 
to  move  towards  ,  hence,  in  slang  use, 
to  attack. 

To  make  free  with.  To  take  liberties 
with,  use  as  one's  own 

To  make  good.  To  fulfil  one's  pro- 
mises or  to  come  up  to  expectations, 
to  succeed. 

Whether  or  not  the  new  woman  Mayor  would  "  make 
good  "  was  of  real  interest  to  the  country  at  large.  — 
ff  Pott  (New  York),  Sept  14th,  191L 


Also  to  replace,  repair,  or  compen- 
sate for  ,  as,  "  My  car  was  damaged 
through  your  carelessness,  so  now 
you'll  have  to  make  it  good." 

To  make  it  up.  To  become  recon- 
ciled after  a  quarrel. 

To  make  off.  To  run  away,  to 
abscond 

What  make  you  here  1  What  do  you 
want  ?  What  are  you  come  here  for  ? 
Formerly  in  good  use,  but  now  re- 
garded as  a  vulgarism;  cp.  the 
French  Que  faites-vou$  ici  2 

Now,  sir,  what  make  yon  here?  —  Shakespeare  At 
Tou  Like  It,  i,  1. 

'Twas  in  Margate  last  July,  1  walk*d  upon  the  pier, 
I  saw  a  little  vulgar  boy—  I  said,  "  What  make  you 
here?" 

Ingolcttby  Legend*  .  JftraZwrttaw  al  Margate 

Makeshift.  A  temporary  arrange- 
ment during  an  emergency. 

Make-up.  The  materials  used  by  an 
actor  for  painting  his  face  and  other- 
wise transforming  his  appearance  to 
suit  a  character  on  the  stage;  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  made  up  ; 


hence,  in  colloquial  use,  the  sum  of 
one's  characteristics,  idiosyncrasies, 
etc.  In  printing  the  make  up  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  printed  matter  in 
columns,  pages,  etc. 

Make-weight.  A  small  addition  as 
compensation  or  an  "  extra,"  as  a 
piece  of  meat,  cheese,  bread,  etc., 
thrown  into  the  sca^  to  make  the 
weight  correct.  Similarly,  a  supple- 
ment to  one's  wages  by  a  grant  or 
bonus  is  sometimes  known  as  a  make- 
wage. 

Malagigi.    See  MAUGIS. 

Malagrowther,  Malacnl.  The  sig- 
nature of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  a  series 
of  letters  contributed  in  1826  to  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  upon  the 
lowest  limitation  of  paper  money  to 
£5.  They  caused  an  immense  sensa- 
tion, similar  to  that  produced  by 
Drapier's  betters  (#-i?.),  or  Burke' s 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Mal'akoff.  This  fortification,  which 
was  carried  by  storm  by  the  French, 
September  8th,  1855  (and  conse- 
quently the  ducal  title),  was  named 
from  a  drunken  Bussian  sailor  who 
lived  at  Sebastopol,  and,  being  dis- 
missed the  dockyards  in  which  he  had 
been  employed,  opened  a  liquor-shop 
on  the  hill  outside  the  town.  His 
old  fnends  gathered  round,  other 
houses  sprang  up,  and  "  Malakoff,"  as 
it  came  to  be  called,  was  ultimately 
fortified. 

Malambru'no.  A  giant  in  Cer- 
vantes' Don  Quixote  (II,  ui,  4-5)  ;  he 
enchanted  Antonomas'ia  and  her  hus- 
band, and  Don  Quixote  achieved  their 
disenchantment  by  mounting  the 
wooden  horse,  Clavileno. 

Malaprop,  Mrs.  The  famous  charac- 
ter in  Sheridan's  The  Rivals.  Noted 
for  her  blunders  in  the  use  of  words 
(Fr.  mal  d  propos).  "  As  headstrong 
as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile "  is  one  of  her  grotesque  mis- 
applications ;  and  she  has  given  us 
the  word  malapropism  to  denote  such 
mistakes. 

Malbec'co.  A  "  cankered,  crabbed 
carle  "  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (III, 
x)  wealthy,  very  miserly,  and  the  im- 
personation of  self-inflicted  torments. 
His  young  wife,  Helenore,  set  fire  to 
his  house,  and  eloped  with  Sir  Pari'- 
del,  whereupon  Malbecco  cast  him- 
self from  a  rock,  and  his  ghost  was 
metamorphosed  into  Jealousy. 

Malbrouk  or  Marlbrough.  The  old 
French  song,  "  Malbrouk  e'en  va-t-en 
guerre  "  (Maryborough  is  off  to  the 
wars),  is  said  to  date  from  1709,  when 
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the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  win- 
ning his  battles  m  Flanders,  but  did 
not  become  popular  till  it  was  applied 
to  Charles  Churchill,  3rd  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  at  the  time  of  his  fail- 
ure against  Cherbourg  (1758),  and  was 
further  popularized  by  its  becoming  a 
favourite  of  Marie  Antoinette  about 
1780,  and  by  its  being  introduced  by 
Beaumarchais  into  Le  Mariage  de 
Figaro  (1784).  The  air,  however  (the 
same  as  our  **  We  won't  go  home  till 
morning  "),  is  of  far  older  date,  was 
well  known  in  Egypt  and  the  Bast, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  the 
Crusaders  According  to  a  tradition 
recorded  by  Chateaubriand,  the  air 
came  from  the  Arabs,  and  the  tale  is 
a  legend  of  Mambron,  a  crusader. 

Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Mtronton,  mironton,  nairontaine ; 

Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-ea  guerre, 

Nul  salt  quand  reviendra. 

II  reviendra  z'a  piques — 
Mironton*  mirontoQ  mirontalnd  •      . 

Ou  a  la  TrinitA. 

Male,  Apph'ed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  certain  plants  which  were 
supposed  to  have  some  masculine  pro- 
perty or  appearance,  as  the  maU  fern 
(Nephrodium  filix-mas],  the  fronds  of 
which  cluster  in  a  kind  of  crown ;  and 
to  precious  si-ones — particularly  sap- 
phires— that  are  remarkable  for  their 
depth  or  brilliance  of  colour. 

Saul  shuddered ,  and  sparkles  'gan  dart 
From  the  jewels  that  woke  in  his  turban,  at  once  with  a 

start, 
All  its  lordly  male-sapphires,  and  rubles  courageous  at 

heart.  Srowniw    Saul 

MaleboTge.  The  eighth  circle  of 
Dante's  Inferno  (Canto  xviii),  contain- 
ing ten  bolgi  or  pits.  The  name  is  used 
figuratively  of  any  cesspool  of  filth 
or  iniquity. 

In  the  Boom  of  Arras  Rouge 
Satan  sits  Irom  Malebouge 

l«ot$  Spmee  the  Room  of  Arrttt  Jtauffe  (Songs  Satanic, 
etc.,  1913) 

Malecasta.  The  impersonation  of 
lust  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  III,  i. 
She  is  mistress  of  Castle  Joyous. 

Male'ger.  The  incarnation  of  evil 
passions  in  Spenser's  Faene  Queene, 
II,  xi.  He  was  "  thin  as  a  rake,"  and 
cold  as  a  serpent,  and  attacks  the 
Castle  of  Temperance  with  a  rabble  in 
twelve  troops,  typifying  the  seven 
deadly  sins  and  the  lusts  of  the  five 
senses.  Prince  Arthur  stabs  him 
again  and  again,  but  it  is  like  stabbing 
a  shadow,  and  finally  he  calls  to  mind 
that  every  time  the  carl  touches 
the  earth  his  strength  is  renewed,  so 
he  squeezes  all  his  breath  out  and 
tosses  the  body  into  a  lake.  Cp. 
ANTAEUS. 

Malengin.  The  typification  of  guile 
in  Spenser's  Faene  Queene,  V,  ix 


Being  attacked  by  Sir  Artegal  and  his 
iron  man,  he  turned  himself  first  into 
a  fox,  then  to  a  bush,  then  to  a  bird, 
then  to  a  hedgehog,  then  to  a  snake ; 
but  Talus  was  a  match  for  all  his 
deceits,  and  killed  him. 

Malepardus.  Reynard's  castle  in 
the  romance  of  Reynard  the  Fox  (q.v.) 
is  so  called. 

Malesuada  Fames  (Lat.).  Hunger 
is  a  bad  counsellor.  From  Virgil's 
fflneid,  vi,  276.  The  French  say, 
"  Vilam  affamt,  demi  enrage'" 

Malikites.  One  of  the  four  sects  of 
Sunmtes  (q.v.}. 

Malkin.  An  old  diminutive  of 
Matilda ;  formerly  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  a  kitchen-wench  or  untidy 
slut ;  also  for  a  cat  (see  GRIMALKIN), 
and  for  a  scarecrow  or  grotesque 
puppet. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him 

The  kitchen  TnniHn  pins 

Her  richest  lochram  'boat  her  reechy  neck, 

Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him- 

Shaketpeare    Certolamu,  ii,  1 

The  name  was  also  sometimes 
given  to  the  Queen  of  the  May  (see 
MAID  MARIAN):— 

Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity, 

Or  you  must  marry  Malkin,  the  May  lady 

Beaumont  and  Fl&ter    Maiutotr  Thonuu,  H,  H. 

Mall,  The.  A  broad  promenade  in 
St.  James's  Park,  London,  so  called 
because  the  game  of  Pall-mall  (q,v.) 
used  to  be  played  there;  The  mall 
was  the  mallet  with  which  the  ball 
was  struck. 

Noe  persons  shall  after  play  carry  their  tnalfc  out  ot 
St.  James's  Parke  without  leave  of  the  said  keeper  — 
Order  £ook  of  General  Monk  (1663). 

Mallows.  Abstain  from  mallows. 
This  is  the  thirty-eighth  symbol  in  the 
Protreptics.  Pythagoras  tells  us  that 
mallow  was  the  first  messenger  sent  by 
the  gods  to  earth  to  indicate  to  many 
that  they  sympathized  with  them  and 
had  pity  on  them.  To  make  food  of 
mallows  would  be  to  dishonour  the 
gods.  Mallows  are  cathartic. 

Malmesbury,    the    Philosopher   of. 

Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  author  of 
Lev^athan  (q.v.),  from  his  birthplace. 

Malmsey  Wine  is  the  wine  of  Mal- 
vasia,  in  the  Morea,  and  is  the  same 
name  as  Malvoisie. 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey  in  1477-8,  by  order 
of  his  brother,  Richard  III.  Hohn- 
shed  says,  "  finallie  the  duke  was  cast 
into  the  Tower,  and  therewith  ad- 
for  a  traitor,  and  privily 
_  owned  m  a  butt  of  malmesie,  the 
eleventh  of  March,  in  the  beginning  of 
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the  seventeenth  yeare  of  the  kinge's 
reigne." 

I  have  an  abridgement  of  an  English  Chronicle,  •which 
drowns  the  Duke  of  Clarence  In  a  rundlet  of  malmsey , 
the  Duke  might  as  soon  be  drowned  in  a  thimble ,  bat, 

Serhaps,  it  Is  a  whole  tan  in  the  Chronicle,  for  my  book 
but  a  pitome  —The  Last  Dying  Words  of  Col  Pride  (A 
Satirical  Pamphlet,  1680) 

See  Shakespeare's  Richard  III,  i,  4. 

Malt.  A  matt  icorm.  A  toper,  es- 
pecially a  well  soaked  beer-drinker. 

I  am  joined  with  no  ioot-landrakers,  no  long-staff  six- 
penny strikers,  none  of  these  mad  mustachio-purple-hued 
malt  worms ,  but  with  nobility  and  tranquillity  — Shake- 
speare 1  Senrv  IV,  ii,  1. 

In  meal  or  malt     See  MEAL. 

When  the  malt  gets  aboon  the  meal. 
When  persons,  after  dinner,  get  more 
or  less  fuddled. 

When  the  malt  begins  to  get  aboon  the  meal,  they'll 
begin  to  speak  about  government  In  kirk  and  state.— 
Scott  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv 

The  famous  Sermon  on  Malt  is 
generally  credited  to  the  Puritan 
divine  John  Dod  (about  1549-1645), 
rector  of  Fawsley,  Northants,  called 
the  Decalogistf  from  his  exposition  of 
the  Ten  Oommandments  (1604). 

Malta,  Knights  of,  or  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Some  time 
after  the  first  crusade  (1042),  some 
Neapolitan  merchants  built  at  Jeru- 
salem a  hospital  for  sick  pilgrims  and 
a  church  which  they  dedicated  to  St. 
John ;  these  they  committed  to  the 
charge  of  certain  knights,  called  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John.  In  1310  these 
Hospitallers,  having  developed  into  a 
military  Order,  took  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  changed  their  title  into 
Knights  of  Rhodes.  In  1522  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Turks,  and  took 
up  their  residence  in  Malta,  which 
was  ruled  by  the  Grand  Master  until 
the  island  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1798.  The  Order  is  now  extinct 
as  a  sovereign  body,  but  maintains  a 
lingering  existence  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  etc.,  and  in  Malta,  where  it 
still  confers  titles  of  "  Marquis  "  and 
"  Count/*  See  HOSPITALLEBS. 

Maltese  Cross.  Made  thus:  ^ 
Originally  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  formed  of  four  barbed  arrow- 
heads with  their  points  meeting  in  the 
centre.  In  modified  and  elaborated 
forms  it  is  the  badge  of  many  well- 
known  Orders,  etc.,  as  our  Victoria 
Gross  and  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  old 
Prussian  Iron  Cross. 

Malthu'slan  Doctrine.  That  popu- 
lation increases  more  than  the  means 
of  increasing  subsistence  does,  so  that 
in  time,  if  no  check  is  put  upon  the 
increase  of  population,  many  must 
starve  or  all  be  ill  fed.  Promulgated 
by  T.  B.  Malthus  (1766-1835),  especi- 
ally in  his  Essay  on  Population  (1798). 


Applied  to  individual  nations,  like 
Britain,  it  intamated  that  something 
must  be  done  to  check  the  increase  of 
population,  as  all  the  land  would  not 
suffice  to  feed  its  inhabitants. 

Malum,  in  Latin,  means  an  apple; 
and  mains,  mala,  malum  means 
evil.  Southey,  in  his  Commonplace 
Book,  quotes  a  witty  etymon  given  by 
Nicolson  and  Burn,  making  the  noun 
derived  from  the  adjective,  in  allusion, 
possibly,  to  the  apple  eaten  by  Eye  ; 
and  there  is  the  schoolboy  joke  showing 
how  malo  repeated  four  times  can  be 
translated  into  a  tolerable  and  fairly 
lengthy  quatrain  — 

Male,  I  would  rather  be 
JtfaZo,  Up  an  apple  tree 
Malo,  Than  a  bad  man 
Malo,  In  adversity 

Malum  in  se  (Lat.).  What  is  of 
itself  wrong,  and  would  be  so  even  if 
no  law  existed  against  its  commission, 
as  lying,  murder,  theft. 

Malum  prohib'itum  (Lat.).  What 
is  wrong  merely  because  it  is  forbidden, 
as  eating  a  particular  fruit  was  wrong 
in  Adam  and  Eve,  because  they  were 
commanded  not  to  do  so. 

Mamamouchi.  A  "  spoof  "  Turkish 
title  or  dignity  invented  by  Moliere 
(Bourgeois  Gentilhomme),  which  M. 
Jourdain  is  told  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Grand  Signior. 
Hence,  sometimes  used  in  England  of 
a  mock  honour  or  a  fantastic  piece  of 
buffoonery.  Better  be  a  country  gen- 
tleman in  England  than  a  foreign 
Mamamouchi. 

Mambri'no.  A  pagan  king  of  old 
romance,  introduced  by  Anosto  into 
Orlando  Funoso.  He  had  a  helmet  of 
pure  gold  which  rendered  the  wearer 
invulnerable,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Rmaldo.  This  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Don  Quixote,  and  we  read 
that  when  the  barber  was  caught  in  a 
shower  and  clapped  his  brazen  basin 
on  his  head,  Don  Quixote  insisted  that 
this  was  the  enchanted  helmet  of  the 
Moorish  king. 

Mamelukes  (Arab,  mamluc,  a  slave). 
The  slaves  brought  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Egypt,  and  formed  into  a  standing 
army,  who,  in  1254,  raised  one  of  theii 
body  to  the  supreme  power.  They 
reigned  over  Egypt  till  1517,  when 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  Selim  I,  and  the  country, 
though  nominally  under  a  Turkish 
viceroy,  was  subsequently  governed 
by  twenty-four  Mameluke  beys.  In 
1811  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mohammed 
Ah,  by  a  wholesale  massacre  a,nmh11- 
ated  the  Mamelukes. 

Mammet,  or  Maumet.  An  idol ; 
hence  a  puppet  or  doll  (as  in  Romeo 
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and  Juliet,  in,  5,  and  1  Henry  IF,  n, 
3)  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
Mahomet  Mohammedanism  being 
the  most  prominent  non-Christian  re- 
ligion with  which  Christendom  was 
acquainted  before  the  Reformation,  it 
became  a  generic  word  to  designate 
any  false  faith  ;  even  idolatry  is  called 
mammetry  ;  and  in  a  14th  century 
MS.  Bible  (first  edited  by  A.  C. 
Paues,  1904)  1  John  v,  21,  reads  — 

My  smale  children,  kepe  ye  you  from  mawmetes  and 
symulacrls 

Mammon.  The  god  of  this  world. 
The  word  in  Syriac  means  riches,  and 
it  occurs  in  the  Bible  (Matt  vi,  24, 
Luke  xvi,  13)  •  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon."  Spenser  (Faene 
Queene,  II,  vn)  and  Milton  (who 
identifies  him  with  Vulcan  or  Mulciber, 
Paradise  Lost,  i,  738-51)  both  make 
Mammon  the  personification  of  the 
evils  of  wealth  and  miserliness. 

In  the  Faerie  Queene,  Mammon  says  If  Sir  Guyon  will 
serve  him  he  shall  be  the  richest  man  In  the  world  ,  but 
ttw  knight  says  money  has  no  charm  for  V>JTT^-  Mammon 


- 

then  takes  hfop  to  frt"  smithy,  and  tells  hfon  he  may  T 
what  orders  he  likes,  bat  Guyon  declines  to  make  any 
The  god  then  offers  to  give  him  Phll'otine  to  wife,  but 
Guyon  -will  not  accept  the  honour  Lastly*  he  takes  him 
to  Proserpine's  bower,  and  tells  him  to  pluck  the  golden 
fruit,  and  rest  on  the  silver  stool  ,  Sir  Guyon  again  refuses, 
and  after  three  days'  sojourn  in  the  Infernal  regions  Is 
led  back  to  earth. 

Mammon  led  them  on— 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven  ,  for  even  in  Heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 
"5V  ere  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy 

Jfflton    Paradise  Lost,  i,  678 

The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness. 
Money  ;  see  Luke  xvi,  9. 

Sir  Epicure  Mammon.  A  worldly 
sensualist  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist. 

Mammoth  Cave.  In  Edmonson 
county,  Kentucky  ;  the  largest  known 
in  the  world,  discovered  in  1809.  It 
comprises  a  large  number  of  chambers, 
with  connecting  passages  said  to  total 
150  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
10  miles  in  diameter. 

Man.  MAN  IN  THE  MOON*  MAN 
OF  BLOOD,  BRASS,  DECEMBER,  SIN, 
STRAW,  WAH,  etc.  See  these  words. 

Man  about  town.  A  fashionable 
idler. 

Man  Friday.    See  I'RIDAY. 

Man  -  Mountain.       See     QUINBTTS 


Man  of  letters.  An  author,  a  literary 
scholar. 

Man  of  the  World.  One  "  know- 
ing "  in  world-craft  ;  no  greenhorn 
Charles  Macklin  brought  out  a  comedy 
(1704),  and  Henry  Mackenzie  a  novel 
(1773)  with  the  title. 

Man  of  war.  A  warship  in  the  navy 
of  a  government  ;  though  the  name 
is  masculine,  always  spoken  of  as 
"  she."  Formerly  the  term  was  used 


to  denote  a  fighting  man  ("  the  Lord 
is  a  man  of  war,"  Ex.  xv,  3). 

The  name  of  the  "  Man  of  War 
Bock,"  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Cornish  men  (or  maen}  an 
vawr,  meaning  "  big  rock." 

The  popular  name  of  the  marine 
hydrozoan,  Physalia  pelagica,  is  the 
Portuguese  man  of  war,  or,  simply, 
man  of  war. 

Man-of-war  bird.    The  frigate-bird. 

Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  So 
we  read  in  the  Jmitatw  Christi  (Homo 
proponit,  sed  Deus  disponit,  I,  xix,  2). 
Herbert  (Jacula  Prudentum)  hag 
nearly  the  same  words  ;  as  also  haa 
Montluc:  IShomme  propose  et  Dieu 
dispose  (Comtdie  de  Proverbes,  iii,  7). 

The  Man  in  Black.  A  well-known 
character  in  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  tJte 
World  ;  supposed  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  author's  father. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  See 
MASK. 

The  Man  of  Destiny*  Napoleon  I 
(1761,  1804-14,  d.  1821).  He  looked 
on  himself  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  destiny. 

The  Man  of  Destiny  .  .  had  power  for  a  time  to 
biad  kings  with  chains,  and  nobles  with  fetter*  of  iron.— 
Scott. 

CK  B.  Shaw  used  the  epithet  as  the 
title  of  a  play  about  Napoleon. 

The  Man  of  Ross.    See  Boss. 

The  New  Man.  The  regenerated 
mart.  In  Scripture  phrase  the  un- 
regenerated  state  is  called  the  old 
man. 

The  Threefold  Man.  According  to 
Diog'enes  Laertius,  the  body  was  com- 
posed of  (1)  a  mortal  part,  (2)  a 
divine  and  ethereal  part,  called  the 
phren  ;  and  (3)  an  aerial  and  vaporous 
part,  called  the  thumos. 

According  to  the  Romans,  man  has 
a  threefold  soul,  which  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body  resolves  itself  into  (1) 
the  Manes ;  (2)  the  An'ima  or  Spirit ; 
(3)  the  Umbra.  The  Mangs  went 
either  to  Elysium  or  Tar'tarus ;  the 
Anirna  returned  to  the  gods  ,  but  the 
Umbra  hovered  about  the  body  as  un- 
willing to  quit  it. 

According  to  the  Jews,  man  con- 
sists of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

Man,  Isle  of.  The  ongm  of  the 
name  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  be 
0.  Celt,  man,  a  place.  The  Old  Eng- 
lish Chronicle  calls  it  Mon  ege  (Mona's 
Isle),  Orderic  (about  1100)  Insula 
Man  ;  while  Csesar  called  it  Mono, 
Pliny  Monapia,  and  Ptolemy  Mona- 
nna.  To  Bede  the  island  was 
Mevanice  Insulce,  and  Nennius  gives 
it  its  current  Latin  name  as  well  as 
its  native  name — Eubonia,  id  est 
Manau.  The  Manx  form  is  Eilan 
Mhannin. 
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Manchester.  The  name — which  is 
given  in  Domesday  Book  as  Mame- 
cestre,  and  in  the  Old  English  Chronicle 
as  Mameceaster — is  of  doubtful  origin, 
but  the  mam-  is  probably  Celtic  mam, 
rounded,  breast-like,  in  which  case  the 
word  would  be  a  Latin  and  Celtic 
hybrid  denoting  "  the  camp  by  the 
round  hill."  A  native  of  Manchester 
is  a  Mancunian,  from  Mancunium, 
the  mediaeval  Latin  name  of  the  city. 

The  Manchester  Massacre.  See 
PETEBLOO. 

The  Manchester  Poet.  Charles  Swain 
(1803-74). 

The  Manchester  School.  The  name 
given  m  derision  by  Disraeli  to  the 
Cobden-Bright  group  of  Free  Trade 
economists  in  1848.  Hence,  Free 
Traders,  and  Free  Trade  principles 
generally. 

Man'clple.  A  purveyor  of  food,  a 
steward,  or  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 
Chaucer  has  a  "  manciple "  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales.  (Lat.  manceps, 
maneipis,  a  buyer,  manager.) 

Mancus.  An  Anglo-Saxon  coin 
worth  thirty  pence.  In  the  reign  of 
Bthelbert,  King  of  Kent,  money 
accounts  were  kept  m  pounds,  man- 
cuses,  shillings,  and  pence.  Five 
pence  =  one  shilling,  30  pence  =  one 
mancus.  Mancuses  were  in  gold  and 
silver  also. 

Manda'mus  (Lat.,  we  command).  A 
writ  of  King's  Bench,  commanding 
the  person  or  corporation,  etc.,  named 
to  do  what  the  writ  directs.  So  called 
from  the  opening  word. 

Mandarin'  is  not  a  Chinese  word, 
but  one  given  by  the  Portuguese  colon- 
ists at  Maca'o  to  the  officials  called  by 
the  natives  Kwan.  It  is  from  Malay 
and  Hindi  mantri,  counsellor,  from 
Sansk.  mantra,  counsel  (man,  to  think). 

The  nine  ranks  of  mandarins  were 
distinguished  by  the  button  in  their 
cap : — 1,  ruby  ;  2,  coral ;  3,  sapphire  ; 
4,  an  opaque  blue  stone  ;  5,  crystal ; 
6,  an  opaque  white  shell  j  7,  wrought 
gold ;  8,  plain  gold  ;  and  9,  silver. 

The  -whole  body  of  Chinese  mandarins  consists  of 
twenty  seven  members.  They  are  appointed  for  (1) 
Imperial  birth. ,  (2)  long  service ,  (3)  illustrious  deeds  , 
(4)  knowledge ,  (5)  ability ,  (6)  zeal ;  (7)  nobility ,  and 
(8)  aristocratic  birth.— tfwtoZaj/ 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  deri- 
sively for  over-pompous  officials,  as, 
"  The  mandarins  of  our  Foreign 
Office." 

Mandate  (Lat.  mandatum.  mandare, 
to  command).  An  authoritative 
charge  or  command ;  m  law,  a  con- 
tract of  bailment  by  which  the  man- 
datory undertakes  to  perform  gratui- 
tously a  duty  regarding  property 


committed  to  him.  After  the  Great 
War  it  was  decided  by  the  victorious 
Powers  that  the  former  extra-Euro- 
pean colonies  and  possessions  of  Ger- 
many and  Turkey  should  be  governed 
under  mandate  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Powers.  Thus,  the  German  colonies 
hi  West  Africa  and  parts  of  the  Turkish 
possessions  in  Palestine  and  Mesopo- 
tamia became  mandatory  spheres  under 
Great  Britain. 

Mandeville,  Sir   John.    See  MAUN- 

OREL. 

Man'drabul.  From  gold  to  nothing, 
like  Man'drabul's  offering.  The  story 
is  that  Mandrabul,  having  found  a 
goldmine,  m  Samoa,  offered  to  Juno 
a  golden  ram  for  the  discovery  ;  next 
year  he  gave  a  silver  one,  then  a 
brazen  one,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
nothing.  The  proverb  "  to  bring  a 
noble  to  nmepence,  and  mnepence  to 
nothing  "  carries  the  same  meaning. 

Mandrake.  The  root  of  the  man- 
drake, or  mandrag'ora,  often  divides 
in  two,  and  presents  a  rude  appearance 
of  a  man.  In  ancient  times  human 
figures  were  cut  out  of  the  root,  and 
wonderful  virtues  ascribed  to  them, 
such  as  the  production  of  fecundity  in 
women  (Gen.  xxx,  14-16).  It  was  also 
thought  that  mandrakes  could  not  be 
uprooted  without  producing  fatal 
effects,  so  a  cord  used  to  be  fixed  to 
the  root,  and  round  a  dog's  neck,  and 
the  dog  being  chased  drew  out  the 
mandrake  and  died.  Another  fallacy 
was  that  a  small  dose  made  a  person 
vain  of  his  beauty,  and  a  large  one 
made  him  an  idjot ;  and  yet  another 
that  when  the  mandrake  is  uprooted 
it  utters  a  scream,  in  explanation  of 
which  Thomas  Newton,  in  his  Herball 
to  the  Bible,  says,  "  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  creature  having  life,  engendered 
under  the  earth  of  the  seed  of  some 
dead  person  put  to  death  for  murder." 

Shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
Shakespeare    Romeo  and  VwKd,  iv,  3 

Mandrakes  called  love-apples.  From 
the  old  notion  that  they  excited  amor- 
ous inclinations  ;  hence  Venus  is 
called  Mandragori'hs,  and  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  in  his  epistles,  tells 
Calix'enSs  that  he  drank  its  juice 
nightly  as  a  love-potion. 

He  has  eaten  mandrake.  Said  of  a 
very  indolent  and  sleepy  man,  from 
the  narcotic  and  stupefying  properties 
of  the  plant,  well  known  to  the 
ancients. 

Give  me  to  drink  mandragora 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 

My  Antony  is  away 

Shakespeare    Anttmy  and  Cltopaira,  I  5 

Manduce.  The  personification  (9  or 
deification)  of  gluttony,  mentioned 
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by  Plautus,  Juvenal,  etc.,  and  adopted 
by  Rabelais  as  the  prime  oboect  of 
worship  of  the  Gastrol'aters,  a  people 
whose  god  was  their  belly. 

It  is  a  monstrous  figure,  fit  to  frighten  little 

children ,  its  eyes  are  bigger  than  ita  belly,  and  its  head 
larger  than  all  the  rest  of  its  body,  having  a 

goodly  pair  of  wide  jaws,  lined  with  two  rows  ol  teeth, 
which,  by  the  magic  of  a  small  twine  are  wade  to 

clash,  chatter,  and  rattle  against  the  other,  as  the  Jaws  of 
St.  Clement's  dragon  (called  grauUi)  on  St.  Mark's  pro- 
cession  at  Metz.— Ptmtoffruel,  iv,  59 

Manes.  To  appease  h^8  Manes.  To 
do  when  a  person  is  dead  what  would 
have  pleased  him  or  was  due  to  him 
when  ahve.  The  spirit  or  ghost  of  the 
dead  was  by  the  Romans  called  his 
Manes,  which  never  slept  quietly  in 
the  grave  so  long  as  survivors  left  its 
wishes  unfulfilled.  February  19th  was 
the  day  when  all  the  living  sacrificed 
to  the  shades  of  dead  relations  and 
friends — a  kind  of  non-Christian  All 
Souls'  Day. 

Manes  is  probably  from  the  old  word  manit,  it. 
*  bonus,"  "quod  eos  venerantes  manes  rocarent,  ut 
Grjeci  chretlous  ' '  (See  Lucretius,  lit,  52  ) 

Manfred.  Count  Manfred,  the  hero 
of  Byron's  dramatic  poem  of  this 
name  (1817),  sold  himself  to  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  was  wholly  without 
human  sympathies,  and  lived  in  splen- 
did solitude  among  the  Alps.  He 
once  loved  the  Lady  As'tarte  (g.v.)» 
who  died,  but  Manfred  went  to  the 
hall  of  Arima'nes  to  see  her,  and  was 
told  that  he  would  die  the  following 
day.  The  next  day  the  Spirit  of  his 
Destiny  came  to  summon  him ,  the 
proiid  count  scornfully  dismissed  it, 
and  died. 

Ma'ni.  The  moon,  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  son  of  Mundilfceri 
(q.v.),  taken  to  heaven  by  the  gods  to 
drive  the  moon-car.  He  is  followed 
by  a  wolf,  which,  when  time  shall  be 
no  more,  will  devour  both  Mam  and 
bis  sister  Sol. 

Mani,  Manes,  or  Manichseus.  The 
founder  of  ManichsBanism  (see  below], 
born  in  Persia  probably  about  216, 
prominent  at  the  court  of  Sapor  I 
(240-72),  but  crucified  by  the  Magians 
in  277. 

Manichse'ans  or    Manichees.    The 

followers  of  Mam  (see  above),  who 
taught  that  the  universe  is  controlled 
by  two  antagonistic  powers,  viz. 
light  or  goodness  (identified  with  God), 
and  darkness,  chaos,  or  evil.  The 
system  was  the  old  Babylonian  nature- 
worship  modified  by  Christian,  and 
Persian  influences,  and  its  own  in- 
fluence on  the  Christian  religion  was, 
even  so  late  as  the  13th  century, 
deep  and  widespread.  St.  Augustine 
was  a  member  of  the  body  for  some 
nine  years.  One  of  Mam's  claims  was 


that  though  Chnst  had  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  restore  it  to  light  and 
banish  the  darkness  His  apostles  had 
perverted  his  doctrine  and  he,  Mam, 
was  sent  as  the  Paraclete  to  restore  it. 
The  headquarters  of  Mamchaeanism 
were  for  many  centuries  at  Babylon, 
and  later  at  Samarkand.  Cp.  CA* 
THARI. 

Mani'tou.  The  Great  Spirit  of  the 
American  Indians.  The  word  is  Al- 
gonkm,  and  means  either  the  Great 
Good  Spirit  or  the  Great  Evil  Spirit. 

Manlian  Orders.  Overstrained  se- 
verity. Manhus  Torqua'tus,  the 
Roman  consul,  gave  orders  in  the 
Latin  war  that  no  Roman,  on  pam  of 
death,  should  engage  in  single  combat  , 
but  one  of  the  Latins  provoked  young 
Manlius  by  repeated  insults,  and 
Manlms  slew  him.  When  the  young 
man  took  the  spoils  to  his  father, 
Torqua'tus  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  for  disobedience. 

Manly,  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  by 
Wycherly.  He  is  violent  and  uncouth, 
but  presents  an  excellent  contrast  to 
the  hypocritical  Olivia  (tf.t?.).  See 
ALCESTE. 

Manna  (Ex.  xvi,  15),  popularly  said 
to  be  a  corrupt  form  of  man-hit  (What 
is  this?).  The  marginal  reading  gives — 
"  When  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it 
[the  small  round  thing  like  hoar-frost 
on  the  ground],  they  said  to  one 
another,  What  is  this  ?  for  they  wist 
not  what  it  was." 

And  the  house  ol  Israel  called  the  name  thereof  *»»»*>  n«._ 
and  It  was  like  coriander  seed,  white ,  and  the  taste  of  it 
was  like  wafers  made  with  honey  (Terse  31  ) 

The  word  is  more  probably  the 
Egyptian  mennu,  a  waxy  exudation  of 
the  tamarisk  (Tamarix  galhca). 

Manna  cf  St.  Nicholas  of  Bart.  The 
name  given  to  a  colourless  and  taste- 
less poison,  sold  by  a  notorious 
female  poisoner  of  16th-century  Italy 
named  Tof ana,  who  confessed  to  having 
poisoned  six  hundred  persons  by  its 


Manningtrce  (Essex).  Noted  for  its 
Whrtsun  fair,  where  an  ox  was  roasted 
whole.  Shakespeare  makes  Prince 
Henry  call  Falstaff  "  a  roasted  Man- 
mngtree  ox,  with  the  pudding  in  his 
belly  "(Itfewr^/F,  ii,  4). 

You  shall  have  *  slave  eat  more  at  a  meale  than  tea  ot 
the  guard ,  and  drink  more  in  two  days  than  all  Mantling. 
tree  does  at  a  Witsun-ale 

Mano'a.  The  fabulous  capital  of  El 
Dora'do  (q.v.}9  the  houses  of  which  city 
were  said  to  be  roofed  with  gold. 

Manon  Lescaut.  A  novel  by  the 
Abb6  Prevost  (1733).  It  is  the  history 
of  a  young  man,  the  Chevalier  des 
Grieux,  possessed  of  many  brilliant 
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and  some  estimable  qualities,  but, 
being  intoxicated  by  a  fatal  attach- 
ment to  Manon,  a  girl  who  prefers 
luxury  to  faithful  love,  he  is  hurried 
into  the  violation  of  every  rule  of  con- 
duct. 

Manor.  Demesne  (i.e.  "  domain  ") 
land  is  that  near  the  demesne  or  dwell- 
ing (domus)  of  the  lord,  and  which  he 
kept  for  his  own  use.  Manor  land  was 
all  that  remained  (maneo),  and  was  let 
to  tenants  for  money  or  service ; 
originally,  a  barony  held  by  a  lord  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court- 
baron. 

In  some  manors  there  was  common  land  also,  i.e  land 
belonging  In  common  to  two  or  more  persons,  to  the  whole 
village,  or  to  certain  natives  of  the  village. 

Lord  of  the  manor.  The  person  of 
corporation  in  whom  the  rights  of  a 
manor  are  vested. 

Mansard  Roof,  also  called  the  curb 
roof.  A  roof  in  which  the  rafters,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  A,  are  broken  on 
each  side  into  an  elbow,  the  lower 
rafters  being  nearly  vertical  and  the 
upper  much  inclined.  It  was  devised 
by  Francois  Mansard  (159S-1666),  the 
French  architect,  to  give  height  to 
attics. 

Mansfield.  TJve  Miller  of  Mansfield, 
The  old  ballad  (given  in  Percy's 
Rehgues)  tells  how  Henry  II,  having 
lost  This  way,  met  a  miller,  who  took 
Trim  home  to  his  cottage.  Next  morn- 
ing the  courtiers  tracked  the  king,  and 
the  miller  discovered  the  rank  of  his 
guest,  who,  in  merry  mood,  knighted 
his  host  as  "  Sir  John  Cockle."  On 
St.  George's  Day,  Henry  II  invited  the 
miller,  his  wife  and  son,  to  a  royal  ban- 
quet, and  after  being  amused  with 
their  rustic  ways,  made  Sir  John 
"  overseer  of  Sherwood  Forest,  with  a 
salary  of  £300  a  year." 

Mansion.  The  Latin  mansio  (from 
manere,  to  remain,  dwell)  was  simply 
a,  tent  pitched  on  the  march,  hence 
sometimes  a  "  day's  journey  "(  Pliny, 
xii,  14:).  Subsequently  the  word  was 
applied  to  a  roadside  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers  (Sueto- 
nius: TjL  10). 

Mansion  House,  now  the  name  of 
the  official  residence  of  a  Lord  Mayor, 
was  formerly  used  of  any  important 
dwelling,  especially  the  houses  of  lords 
of  the  manor  and  of  high  ecclesiastics. 

MantalTnl,  Madame.  A  fashion- 
able milliner  in  Dickens's  Nicholas 
Niakleby,  near  Cavendish  Square.  Her 
husband,  whose  original  name  was 
"  Muntle,"  noted  for  his  white  teeth, 
minced  oaths,  and  gorgeous  morning 
gown,  is  an  exquisite  man-milliner, 
whp  lives  on  his  wife's  earnings,  and 


ultimately   goes   to   "  the   demnition 
bow-wows." 

Mantible.  A  bridge  mentioned  in 
some  of  the  mediaeval  romances  of 
thirty  arches  of  black  marble,  guarded 
by  "  a  fearful  huge  giant,"  slain  by 
Sir  Fierabras. 

Mantle  of  Fidelity.  The  old  ballad 
"  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle,"  in  Percy's 
Rehques,  tells  how  a  little  boy  showed 
King  Arthur  a  curious  mantle,  "  which 
would  become  no  wife  that  was  not 
leal."  Queen  Guinever  tried  it,  but  it 
changed  from  green  to  red,  and  red  to 
black,  and  seemed  rent  into  shreds. 
Sir  Kay's  lady  tried  it,  but  fared  no 
better  ;  others  followed,  but  only  Sir 
Cradock's  wife  could  wear  it.  The 
theme  is  a  very  common  one  in  old 
story,  and  was  used  by  Spenser  in  the 
incident  of  Florimel's  girdle. 

Man'tuan  Swan,  Bard,  etc.  Virgil, 
a  native  of  Mantua,  in  Italy.  Besides 
his  great  Latin  epic,  he  wrote  pastorals 
and  Georgics. 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  Swan  was  heard. 


Mann.    See  MENU. 

Ma'nucodia'ta.  An  old  name  for  a 
bird  of  paradise  ;  from  Malay  wianuq- 
dewata,  the  bird  of  the  gods. 

Less  pure  the  footless  fowl  of  heaven,  that  never 
Bests  upon  earth,  but  on  the  wing  for  ever, 
Covering  o'er  flowers,  their  fragrant  food  Inhale. 
Brink  the  descending  dew  upon  the  way  , 
And  sleep  aloft  while  floating  on  the  gale. 

Soulhey     Curse  of  Kehama,  sad,  6 

Manufacturer.    See  SUBGEON. 

Man'umit.  To  set  free  ;  properly 
"  to  send  from  one's  hand  "  (e  manu 
mittere).  One  of  the  Boman  ways  of 
freeing  a  slave  was  to  take  him  before 
the  chief  magistrate  and  say,  "  I  wish 
this  man  to  be  free."  The  hctor  or 
master  then  turned  the  slave  round  in 
a  circle,  struck  him  with  a  rod  across 
the  cheek,  and  let  him  go. 

Manure  (Fr.  ma^n~oeuvre).  Liter- 
ally "  hand-  work,"  hence  tillage  by 
manual  labour,  hence  the  dressing  ap- 
plied to  lands.  Milton  uses  the  word 
in  its  original  sense  in  Parad^se  Lost, 
1Vt  628:— 

Ton  flowery  arbours.  with  branches  overgrown 

That  mock  our 


And  in  xi,  28,  says  that  the  repentant 
tears  of  Adam  brought  forth  better 
fruits  than  all  the  trees  of  Paradise 
that  frig  hands  *'  manured  '*  in  the 
days  of  innocence. 

Many.  Many  a  mickle  makes  a 
mucTde,  or  Many  a  little  makes  a  mwkle. 
Little  and  often  fills  the  purse.  See 
LITTLE. 

Many   men,   many   minds,  i.e.   as 


no 


Maori 


Marchpane 


many  opinions  as  there  are  persons  to 
give  them  ;  an  adaptation  of  Terence's 
Quot  famines  tot  sentenfoas  (Phormio, 

II,  IT,  U). 

Too  many  for  me  or  One  loo  many 
for  me.  More  than  a  match.  II  esi 
trop  fort  pour  moi. 

The  Irishman  IB  canning  enough  ,  but  we  shall  be  too 
many  for  him. — Mrs  Edgeworth. 

Mao'ri.  The  aboriginal  Polynesian 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  ;  a  native 
word  meaning  indigenous. 

Ma'ra.  The  Satan  of  Buddhist 
mythology 

The  ten  chief  Sins  came — Mara's  mighty  ones, 
Angela  of  evil 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold     Ught  of  Asia,  VI,  six,  169 

Mar'abou.  A  large  stork  or  heron 
of  western  Africa,  so  called  from  Arab. 
murabit,  a  hermit,  because  among  the 
Arabs  these  birds  were  held  to  be 
sacred.  Its  feathers  are  used  by  ladies 
for  headgear,  neck-wraps,  etc. 

Mara'bouts.  A  priestly  order  of 
Morocco  (Arab,  murabit,  a  hermit) 
which,  in  1075,  founded  a  dynasty 
and  ruled  over  Morocco  and  part  of 
Spam  till  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
ALmohads  in  the  12th  century. 

Marais,  Le.    See  PLAIN. 

Marana'tha  CSyriac,  the  Lord  uritt 
come — i,e.  to  execute  judgment).  A 
word  which,  with  Anathema  (q.v.), 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  22,  and  has  been 
erroneously  taken  as  a  form  of  anathe- 
matizing among  the  Jews;  hence, 
used  for  a  terrible  curse. 

Maravedi  or  Marvedle.  A  very  small 
Spanish  copper  com,  worth  less  than 
a  farthing  and  long  obsolete.  There 
are  frequent  references  to  it  in  Eliza- 
bethan and  17th-century  literature. 
In  the  llth  and  12th  centuries  there 
was  a  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  the 
same  name,  equivalent  to  about  14s. 

What  a  trifling,  foolish  girl  yon  are,  Edith,  to  tend  me 
by  express  a  letter  crammed  with  nonsense  about  books 


and  gowns,  and  to  slide  the  only  thing  I  cared  »  mi 
about  into  the  postscript,— Scott     Old  MartoKty,  ch.  xL 

Marbles.  See  ARXTNDBLIAN  :  ELGIN. 

Marcel  la.  A  fair  shepherdess  whose 
story  forms  an  episode  in  Don  Quixote. 

Marcellus.  This  character  in  Dib- 
din's  Biblwmanw  (1809-11)  is  meant 
for  Edmund  Malone  (1741-1812),  the 
well-known  editor  of  Shakespeare. 

March.  The  month  is  so  called  from 
"  Mars,"  the  Roman  war-god  and 
patron  deity. 

The  old  Dutch  name  lor  it  was  Zent-macmd  (lengthen- 
ing month),  because  the  days  sensibly  lengthen ,  the  old 
Saxon  name  was  JSrith^nonath  (rongh  month,  from  its 
boisterous  winds) ,  the  name  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Lenfftfwnonath  (lengthening  month) ,  it  was  also  called 
',  (boisterous  month)  In  the  French  Be- 


publican  calendar  it  was  called  Venttte  (windy  month, 
Yebruary  20th  to  March  80th) 


A  bushel  of  MorcJi  dust  18  worth  a 
king's  ransom.  Because  we  want 
plenty  of  dry,  windy  weather  in 
March  to  ensure  good  crops.  The 
fine  for  murder  used  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  rank  of  the  person  killed. 
The  lowest  was  £10,  and  the  highest 
£60 ;  the  former  was  the  ransom  of 
a  churl,  and  the  latter  of  a  king. 

He  may  be  a  rogue,  but  he's  no  fool 
on  ike  march  Though  his  honesty 
may  be  in  question  he  is  a  useful  sort 
of  person  to  have  about. 

March  borrows  three  days  from  ApnL 
See  BORROWED  BAYS. 

Mad  as  a  March  hare.   See  HABE. 

To  steal  a  march  on.  See  STEAL. 

Marches.  The  A.S.  mearc,  a  mark, 
by  way  of  Fr.  marche,  a  frontier. 
The  boundaries  between  England  and 
Wales,  and  between  England  and 
Scotland,  were  called  "  marches,"  and 
the  word  is  the  origin  of  our  marguisf 
the  lord  of  the  march 

Riding  the  marches — i.e.  beating 
the  bounds  of  the  parish  (Scotch). 
See  BOTTNDS,  BEATING  THE. 

Marching  Watch.  The  guard  of 
civilians  enrolled  in  London  during 
the  Middle  Ages  to  keep  order  in  the 
streets  on  the  Vigils  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  during  the  fes- 
tivities then  held ;  used  also  of  the 
festivities  themselves.  Henry  VIII 
approved  of  the  pageants,  etc.,  and  on 
one  occasion,  to  encourage  them,  took 
his  queen,  Katherme  or  Aragon,  to 
witness  the  proceedings  at  "  the 
King's  Heade  in  Cheape."  The  cus- 
tom fell  into  abeyance  in  1527  on 
account  of  the  sweating  sickness,  but 
was  revived  a  few  years  later 

Marching  ton  (Staffordshire). 
Famous  for  a  crumbling  short  cake. 
Hence  the  saying  that  one  of  crusty 
temper  is  "  as  short  as  Marchington 
wake-cake." 

Marchioness,  The.  The  half -starved 
girl-of-all-work  in  Dickens's  Old 
Curwsity  Shop.  As  she  has  no  name 
of  her  own  Dick  Swiveller  gives  her 
that  of  "  Sophronia  Spynx,"  and 
eventually  mames  her. 

Marchpane.  The  old  name  for  the 
confection  of  almonds,  sugar,  etc., 
that  we  call  marstpan,  this  being  the 
German  form  of  the  original  Ital. 
marsapane,  and  adopted  by  us  in  the 
19th  century  in  preference  to  our  own 
well-established  word,  because  we 
imported  the  stuff  largely  from  Ger- 
many. 

Firtt  Sen, '  Away  -with  the  jolnt-ctools,  remove  tbe 
court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate.  Good  thoo,  gave  me 
a  piece  of  maichpane.— SAafc«y*ir«  Borneo  and  Jrittt 
i,5 
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Mar'cionites.  An  ascetic  Gnostic 
sect,  founded  by  Marcion  of  Smope 
in  the  2nd  century  and  surviving 
till  the  7th  or  even  later.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  good  God,  first  revealed 
by  Christ  (whose  incarnation  and  re- 
surrection they  rejected),  in  an  evil 
God,  ^  e.  the  Devil,  and  in  '"Demi- 
urge," the  name  they  gave  to  the 
imperfect  God  of  the  Jews. 

Marcley  Hill.  Legend  states  that 
this  hill  in  Herefordshire,  on  Febru- 
ary 7th,  1571,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  "  roused  itself  with  a  roar,  and 
by  seven  next  morning  had  moved 
40  paces."  It  kept  on  the  move  for 
three  days,  carrying  all  with  it ;  it 
overthrew  Kinnaston  chapel,  and 
diverted  two  high  roads  at  least  200 
yards  from  their  former  route.  Twenty- 
six  acres  of  land  are  said  to  have  been 
moved  400  yards.  (Speed:  Hereford- 
shire.) 

Marcos  de  Obregon.  The  Spanish 
romance,  Relaviones  de  la  Vida  del 
Escudero  Marcos  de  Obregon,  by  Vin- 
cente  Espmel  (1618),  was  said  by 
Voltaire  (without  sufficient  reason; 
to  be  the  groundwork  of  Le  Sage's 
GH  Bias. 

Marcos'ians.  A  small  sect  of 
Gnostics  of  the  2nd  century,  so  called 
from  the  Egyptian  Marcus  They  are 
mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  and  were  noted 
for  their  apocryphal  books  and  reli- 
gious fables. 

Mardi  Gras  (Fr ,  "  fat  Tuesday  "). 
The  last  day  of  the  Lent  carnival  in 
France,  Shrove  Tuesday,  which  is 
celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  festivities. 
In  Paris  a  fat  ox  used  to  be  paraded 
through  the  principal  streets,  crowned 
with  a  fillet,  and  accompanied  with 
mock  priests  and  a  band  of  tin  instru- 
ments in  imitation  of  a  Eoman  sacri- 
ficial procession. 

Mare.  The  Cromlech  at  Gorwell, 
Dorsetshire,  is  called  the  White  Mare  ; 
the  barrows  near  Hambleton,  the 
Grey  Mare. 

Away  the  mare.  Oft  with  the  blue 
devils,  good-bye  to  care.  This  mare 
is  the  incubus  called  the  nightmare. 

To  cry  the  mare  (Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire).  In  harvesting,  when  the 
ingathering  is  complete,  a  few  blades 
of  corn  left  for  the  purpose  have  their 
tops  tied  together.  The  reapers  then 
place  themselves  at  a  certain  distance, 
and  fling  their  sickles  at  the  "  mare." 
lie  who  succeeds  in  cutting  the  knot 
cries  out  "I  have  her!"  "What 
have  you  ?  *'  "A  mare  "  "  Whose 
is  she  ?  "  The  name  of  some  farmer 
whose  field  has  been  reaped  is  here 
mentioned.  '•  Where  will  you  send 


her 9 "  The  name  of  some  farmer 
whose  corn  is  not  yet  harvested  is  here 
given,  and  then  all  the  reapers  give  a 
final  shout. 

To  icin  the  mare  or  lose  the  halter. 
To  play  double  or  quits ;  all  or  nothing. 

The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse. 
The  woman  is  paramount ;  said  of  a 
wife  who  "  bosses "  her  husband. 
Macaulay  says  (Risi.  Eng.,  I,  m)  — 
"  I  suspect  (the  proverb)  originated  in 
the  preference  generally  given  to  the 
grey  mares  of  Slanders  over  the  finest 
coach-horses  of  England " ;  but  as 
the  saying  is  recorded  in  England 
from  earlier  than  the  date  of  importa- 
tion of  Flemish  horses  this  explanation 
is  probably  incorrect. 

As  long  as  we  hare  eyes,  or  hands,  or  breath, 
\\  e'll  look,  or  write,  or  talk  you  all  to  death, 
Yield,  or  she-Pegasus  will  gain  her  course 
And  the  grey  mare  will  prove  the  better  horse. 
Prior    Epilogue  to  Mrs  Manley's  "  Lucius  " 

The  grey  mare's  tail.  A  cataract 
that  is  made  by  the  stream  which 
issues  from  Lochskene,  in  Scotland, 
so  called  from  its  appearance. 

The  two-legged  mare.     The  gallows. 
Shanks' 's  mare.   One's  legs  or  shanks. 
Money  will  make  the  mare  to  go. 
You  can  do  anything  if  only  you  have 
the  money. 

"  Will  you  lend  me  your  mare  to  go  a  mile  ?  " 
"  No,  she  is  lame  leaping  over  a  stile  " 
"  But  if  you  will  her  to  me  spare, 

You  shall  have  money  for  your  mare  " 
"  Oh,  ho  1  say  you  so  ' 
Money  will  make  the  mare  to  go  " 

Old  Glees  and  Catches 

Whose  mare's  dead  ?  What's  the 
matter  ?  Thus,  in  2  Henry  IV,  when 
Sir  John  FalstafE  sees  Mistress  Quickly 
with  the  sheriffs  officers,  evidently  in 
a  state  of  great  discomposure,  he  cries, 

How  now?  Whose  mare's  dead?  What's  the 
matter  I—Act  11,  1 

To  find  a  mate's  nest  is  to  make 
what  you  suppose  to  be  a  great  dis- 
covery, but  which  turns  out  to  be 
either  no  discovery  at  all  or  else  all 
moonshine 


What  mare's  nest  hast  thou  found  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher    JSonduca,  v,  2 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  ex- 
pression is  a  skate's  nest,  and  in  Cornwall 
they  say  You  have  found  a  wee's  nest, 
and  are  laughing  over  the  eggs.  In 
Devon,  nonsense  is  called  a  blind 
mare's  nest. 

Mare  clausum  (Lat ,  a  closed  sea). 
A  sea  that  is  closed  by  a  certain  Power 
or  Powers  to  the  unrestricted  trade 
of  other  nations,  as,  e.g.  the  Black 
Sea  ,  the  free  and  open  sea  is  called 
mare  hberum.  Selden  m  1635  pub- 
lished a  treatise  with  the  title  Mare 
Clausum. 

Mareotic  Luxury.  In  ancient  times 
the  people  living  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
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Mceris,  the  Arva  Mareoilca  mentioned 
by  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  ix,  73),  were 
famous  for  their  voluptuous  ease  and 
idleness.  Here  were  produced  the 
white  grapes  from  which  was  made  the 
favourite  beverage  of  Cleopatra,  men- 
tioned both  by  Horace  (Odes,  i,  37) 
and  Virgil  (Georgics,  li,  91). 

Marfo'rio.    See  PASQUINADE. 

Margaret.  A  country  name  for  the 
magpie  (q.v.)  ;  also  for  the  daisy,  or 
marguerite,  so  called  from  its  pearly 
whiteness,  marguerite  being  Old  French 
for  a  pearl. 

The  daiae,  a  flour  -white  and  redde, 

In  French  called  "  la  belle  Marguerite  " 

Lady  Margaret  Professor.  A  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  professorship  being 
founded  in  1502  by  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry  VII, 
who  also  endowed  Christ's  and  St. 
John's  College  at  Cambridge.  These 
lectures  are  given  for  the  "  voluntary 
theological  examination,"  and  treat 
upon  the  Fathers,  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
priestly  duties.  Cp.  NORRISIAN. 

Margaret,  St.  The  chosen  type  of 
female  innocence  and  meekness,"repre- 
sented  as  a  young  woman  of  great 
beauty,  bearing  the  martyr's  palm 
and  crown,  or  with  the  dragon  as  an 
attribute.  Sometimes  she  is  deline- 
ated as  coming  from  the  dragon's 
mouth,  for  legend  says  that  the 
monster  swallowed  her,  but  on  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  he  suffered  her  to 
quit  his  maw.  " 

Another  legend  has  it  that  Olybrius, 
governor  of  Antioch,  captivated  by 
her  beauty,  wanted  to  marry  her,  and, 
as  she  rejected  him  with  scorn,  threw 
her  into  a  dungeon,  where  the  devil 
came  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  dragon. 
Margaret  held  up  the  cross,  and  the 
dragon  fled. 

St.  Margaret  is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  ancient  borough  of  Lynn  Regis, 
and  on  the  corporation  seal  she  is 
represented  as  standing  on  a  dragon 
and  wounding  it  with  the  cross.  The 

inscription  IS  "  SVB  .  MAKGAltETA  . 
TEBITUB  .  DRACO  .  STAT  .  CRTTCE 

L-STTA."  She  is  commemorated  on 
July  20th. 

Margate,  This  name  does  not  mean 
"  the  sea-gate  "  (Lat.  mare,  sea),  but 
the  road  (A.S.  geaf)  by  the  mere  or 
lake,  now  drained.  In  the  lath  cen- 
tury it  appears  both  as  Meregate  and 
Mergate. 

Margin.  In  many  old  books  a  com- 
mentary was  printed  in  the  margin  (as 
in  our  Bible  of  the  present  day)  , 
hence  the  word  was  often  used  for  a 


commentary     itself,     as     in     Shake- 
speare's— 

His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  finch  amazes 

Lov«'»  Labour'*  JLoti,  ii,  1 

I  knew  yon  must  be  edified  by  the  margent  "— Samlet 
v,  2 

And  Lyly's — 

Bewaie  my  Comment,  tl*  odds  the  margent  shall  bee 
as  full  as  the  text— Pappt  irith  a  SattJtet  (1689) 

Margites.  The  name — and  here- 
of an  ancient  Greek  poem  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  as  the  original  of  comedy. 
The  word  means  "  the  Booby,"  and 
was  taken  by  Pope  to  be  the  name  of 
some  specially  famous  nincompoop. 

MargiUg  was  the  name  whom  Antiqtilt  v  recordcth  tr 
have  been  dunce  the  first —Pop*  Dtenciad  (Xarttnv* 
Serlblerut) 

Marguerite  des  Marguerites  (the 
pearl  of  pearls).  So  Francois  called  his 
sister,  Marguerite  de  Valois  (1492- 
1549),  authoress  of  the  Heptameron, 
She  married  twice:  first,  the  Due 
d'AlenQon,  and  then  Henri  d'Albret, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Henry  IV  of  France. 

Sylvius  de  la  Haye  published  (1547) 
a  collection  of  her  poems  with  the 
title  Marguerites  de  la  marguerite  des 
princesses,  etc. 

Margutte.  A  giant  in  Pulci's  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore,  ten  feet  high,  who 
died  of  laughter  on  seeing  a  monkey 
pulling  on  his  boots. 

Maria.  In  Sterne's  Sentimental 
Journey,  &  fair,  quick-witted,  amiable 
maiden,  whose  banns  were  forbidden 
by  the  curate  who  published  them  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  she  lost  her 
reason,  and  used  to  sit  by  the  roadside 
near  Moulmes,  playing  vesper  hymns 
to  the  Virgin  all  day  long. 

Marigold.  The  plant  Calendula 
oflicinalis  and  its  bright  yellow  flower 
are  so  called  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

This  riddle,  Cuddy  If  thou  cinst,  explain 

What  flower  is  that  -which  bears  the  Virgin's  name, 

The  richest  metal  added  to  the  same  ? 

Gay     Pattoral 

In  17th-century  slang  a  marigold 
(or  *'  marygold  ")  meant  a  sovereign, 
but  now  it  denotes  one  million  ster- 
ling. 

Mangold  window.  The  same  as  a 
"  rose  window  "  (q.v.). 

Marine.  Thefemale  Marine.  Han- 
nah Snell,  of  Worcester  (born  1723}, 
who  (according  to  an  untrustworthy 
tradition — see  Notes  and  Queries 
December  3rd,  1892)  took  part  in  the 
attack  on  Pondicherry.  It  is  said  that 
she  ultimately  opened  a  public-house 
in  Wappmg,  but  retained  her  male 
attire 

Tell  that  to  the  Marines.  See  HORSE 
MARINES.  In  nautical  parlance  a 
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greenhorn  or  a  land-lubber  afloat  is 
often  called  "  a  marine  "  in  con- 
tempt; but  Kipling  and  others  speak 
highly  of  the  Royal  Marines.  See 
JOLLY. 

Empty  bottles  were  at  one  time 
called  "  marines,"  because  the  Boyal 
Marines  were  looked  down  upon  by  the 
regular  seamen,  who  considered  them 
useless.  A  marine  officer  was  once 
dining  at  a  mess-table,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  said  to  the  man  in  wating, 
"  Here,  take  away  these  marines." 
The  officer  demanded  an  explanation, 
when  the  duke  replied,  "  They  have 
done  their  duty,  and  are  prepared  to 
do  it  again." 

Mariner's  Compass.  Traditionally 
claimed  by  the  Chinese  to  have  been 
in  use  as  early  as  B.C.  2364,  but  first 
recorded  as  being  used  for  sea  travel 
by  a  Chinese  writer  of  about  800  A.D. 
It  was  introduced  to  Europe  by  Marco 
Polo,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
known  —  as  the  result  of  independent 
discovery  —  in  the  12th  century.  See 


Marinism.  Excessive  literary  or- 
nateness  and  affectation.  So  named 
from  GiambattistaMarini  (1569-1625), 
the  Neapolitan  poet,  famous  for  his 
whimsical  comparisons,  pompous  and 
overwrought  descriptions,  and  "  con- 
ceits." 

Mari'no  Falie'ro.  The  forty-ninth 
doge  of  Venice,  elected  1354.  He 
joined  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  ttie 
republic,  under  the  hope  and  promise 
of  being  made  a  king,  but  was  be- 
trayed by  Bertram,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  was  beheaded  on  the 
"  Giant's  Staircase,"  the  place  where 
the  doges  were  wont  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity.  In  Byron's  tragedy  of  this 
name  (1820)  we  are  told  that  Michel 
Steno,  having  behaved  indecently  to 
women  at  a  civic  banquet,  was  kicked 
off  the  solajo  by  order  of  the  doge. 
In  revenge  he  wrote  a  scurrilous  libel 
against  the  dogaressa  ;  and  the 
doge  joined  the  conspiracy  because 
he  was  furious  with  the  Council 
of  Forty  for  condemning  the  young 
patrician  to  only  one  month's  im- 
prisonment. 

Mariotte's  Law.  At  a  given  tem- 
perature, the  volume  of  a  gas  is  in- 
versely as  the  pressure.  So  called 
from  Edme  Manotte  (d.  1684),  a 
noted  French  physicist. 

Marivaudage.  An  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Marivaux  (1688-1763),  author 
of  several  comedies  and  novels.  II 
tombe  souvent  dans  une  m&aphysique 
aTaniotgue*e  (far-fetched,  over-strained) 


pour  laguelle  on  a  cr44  le  nom  de  man- 
vaudage. 

Ce  qui  constitue  le  manvaudage,  c'est  une  recherche 
affectee  dans  le  style,  une  grande  aubtilite"  dans  les 
sentiments,  et  une  grande  complication  d'Intriguea  — 
Houittei  Diet  Universcl,  etc 

Marjoram.  Asa  wig  loves  marjoram. 
Not  at  all.  "  How  did  you  like  so-and- 
so  ?  "  Ans. :  "  Well,  as  a  pig  loves 
marjoram."  Lucretius  tells  us  (vi, 
974),  Amaneinum  fugitat  sue,  swine 
shun  marjoram ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  Latin  amaweus  is 
identical  with  our  marjoram. 

Mark.  A  man  of  mark.  A  notable 
or  famous  man  ;  one  who  has  "  made 
his  mark  "  (q  v.)  in  some  walk  of  life. 

Beside  the  mark.  Not  to  the  point ; 
a  phrase  from  archery,  in  which  the 
mark  was  the  target 

God  bless  or  save  the  mark!  An 
ejaculation  of  contempt  or  scorn. 
Hotspur,  apologizing  to  the  king  for 
not  sending  the  prisoners  according  to 
command  (Shakespeare,  1  Henry  IV, 
i,  3),  says  the  messenger  was  a 
"  popinjay,"  who  made  him  mad  with 
his  unmanly  ways,  and  who  talked 
"  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman  of  guns, 
drums,  and  wounds  (God  save  the 
mark!)";  and  in  Othello  (i,l)  lago 
says  he  was  *'  his  Moorship's  ancient ; 
God  bless  the  mark  1  "  expressive  of 
derision  and  contempt. 

Sometimes  the  phrase  is  used  to 
avert  ill  fortune  or  an  evil  omen,  as 
in — 

To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the 
Jew  my  master,  who,  God  bless  the  mark !  is  a  kind  of 
devil.— Merchant  of  Venice,  11,  2 

I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes  (God  save  the 
mark  1)  upon  his  manly  breast  — Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill,  2 

And  sometimes  it  refers  simply  to  the 
perverted  natural  order  of  things,  as 
"  travelling  by  night  and  resting  (save 
the  mark  1)  by  day." 

Its  origin  is  unknown,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  widely 
quoted  assumption  that  it  arose  from 
archery.  It  seems  to  have  been 
lly  a  formula  used  for  averting 
omens,  and  was  in  early  use  by 
midwives  at  the  delivery  of  a  child 
with  a  "  birth-mark." 

Mark  time  1  Move  the  feet  alter- 
nately as  in  marching,  but  without 
advancing  or  retreating  from  the  spot. 

The  mark  of  the  beast.  To  set  the 
"  mark  of  the  beast "  on  an  object  or 
pursuit  (such,  for  instance,  as  dancing, 
theatres,  gambling,  etc.)  is  to  de- 
nounce it,  to  run  it  down  as  unortho- 
dox. The  allusion  is  to  Rev.  xvi, 
2;  xix,  20. 

A  certain  kind  of  clerical  waistcoat 
that  used  to  be  considered  "  Popish  " 
m  the  '60's  and  '70's  of  last  century 
was  known  as  the  "  Mark  of  the 
Beast,"  or  "  M.B."  waistcoat  (q.v.). 
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Mark  Banco 


Marplot 


To  make  one's  mark.  To  distinguish 
oneself.  To  write  one's  name  (or  make 
one's  mark)  on  the  page  of  history. 

In  olden  times  persons  who  could 
not  write  "  made  their  mark  "  as  they 
do  now,  but  we  find  over  and  over 
again  in  ancient  documents  words 
such  as  these:  "  This  (grant)  is  signed 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  for  its 
greater  assurance  (or)  greater  inviola- 
bility," and  after  the  sign  follows  the 
name  of  the  donor. 

To  toe  the  mark.  To  line  up  abreast 
of  the  others  ;  so,  to  "  fall  in  "  and  do 
one's  duty. 

Up  to  the  mark.  Generally  used  in 
the  negative  ;  as,  "  Not  quite  up  to 
the  mark,"  not  good  enough,  not  up  to 
the  standard  fixed  by  the  assay  office 
for  gold  and  silver  articles  ;  not  quite 
well. 

Mark  Banco.    See  BANCO. 

..  Mark,  King.  A  king  of  Cornwall  in 
the  Arthurian  romances,  Sir  Tristram's 
uncle.  He  lived  at  Tintag'el,  and  is 
principally  remembered  for  his  treach- 
ery and  cowardice,  and  as  the  husband 
of  Is'olde  the  Fair,  who  was  passion- 
ately enamoured  of  his  nephew, 
Tristram  (q.v.). 

Mark,  St.,  in  art,  is  represented  as 
being  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  sometimes 
habited  as  a  bishop,  and,  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  resurrection,  accom- 
panied by  a  winged  lion.  He  holds  in 
his  right  hand  a  pen,  and  in  his  left  the 
Gospel.  His  day  is  April  25th 

St.  Mark's  Eve.  An  old  custom  in 
North-country  villages  is  for  people  to 
sit  in  the  church  porch  on  this  day 
(April  24th)  from  11  at  night  to  1  in 
the  morning  for  three  years  running, 
and  the  third  time  they  will  see  the 
ghosts  of  those  who  are  to  die  that 
year  pass  into  the  church. 

"  'Tis  now,"  replied  the  village  belle, 

"  St.  Mark's  mysterious  eve. 
The  ghosts  of  all  whom  Death  shall  doom 

Within  the  coming  year 
In  pale  procession  walk  the  gloom, 

Amid  the  silence  drear  "          J  Montgomery 

Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1770 
refers  to  another  superstition: — 

On  St  Mark's  Eve,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
The  lair  maid  will  watch  her  smock, 
To  find  her  husband  in  the  dark, 
By  praying  unto  good  St  Hark. 

Keats  has  an  unfinished  poem  on 
the  subject,  and  he  also  refers  to  it  in 
Cap  and  Bells  (Ivi): — 

Look  In  the  Almanack— Moore  never  lies— 
April  the  twenty-f owth, — this  coming  day 
Now  breathing  its  new  bloom  upon  the  skies, 
Will  end  in  St.  Mark's  Eve ,  you  must  away, 
For  on  that  eve  alone  can  yon  the  maid  convey 

Market-penny.  A  toll  surrepti- 
tiously exacted  by  servants  sent  out 
to  buy  goods  for  their  master  ;  secret 
commission  on  goods  obtained  for  an 
employer. 


Marks  of  Gold  and  Silver.   See  HAUL 
MABK. 


Marks    In    Printing. 

GRAPHICAL  SIGNS. 


See    TTPO- 


Marlborough.  Statutes  of  Marlbor- 
ough.  Laws  passed  in  1267  by  a  par- 
liament held  in  Karlborough  Castle. 
They  reamrmed  in  more  formal  fashion 
the  Provisions  of  Westminster  of  a  few 
years  earlier. 

Marmion.  A  romantic  poem  by 
Scott  (pubd  1808),  telling  the  story 
of  Lord  Marmion,  an  entirely  fictional 
character,  who  is  located  in  the  Border 
Country  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
and  James  IV  of  Scotland.  He  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden* 

Marmo  Lunense.    See  LTTNA. 

Ma'ro.  Virgil  (B.C.  70-19).  whose  full 
name  was  Publius  Virgilius  Maro  ; 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mincio, 
at  the  village  of  Andes,  near  Mantua. 

Sweet  Maro's  muse,  sank  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds. 

Tkonuon:  Carte  of  Jndoknc* 


Marocco  or  Morocco* 
Banks's  horse 


The  name  of 


Mar'onites.  A  tribe  or  sect  of 
Syrian  Christians,  in  a  loose  way 
united  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
but  still  retaining  the  Syrian  liturgy 
and  many  of  their  peculiarities.  They 
descend  from  a  sect  of  Monothelites  of 
the  8th  century,  and  are  so  called  from 
their  chief  seat,  the  monastery  of 
Maron,  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon, 
which  was  named  from  Maron  (Syriac, 
"  my  lord,"  or  "  master  "),  Patriarch 
of  Antioch  in  the  6th  century* 

Maroon.  To  set  a  person  on  an  in- 
hospitable shore  and  leave  him,  there 
(a  practice  common  with  pirates  and 
buccaneers)  ;  a  corruption  of  Cimar- 
ron,  a  word  applied  by  Spaniards  to 
anything  unruly,  whether  man  or 
beast.  As  a  noun  the  word  denotes 
runaway  slaves  or  their  descendants 
who  live  in  the  wilds  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
Brazil,  etc.  Those  of  Jamaica  are  the 
offspring  of  runaways  from  the  old 
plantations  or  from  Cuba,  to  whom,  in 
1738,  the  British  Government  granted 
a  tract  of  land,  on  which  they  built 
two  towns. 

Maroon,  the  firework  that  explodes 
like  a  cannon  going  off,  is  so  called 
from  Fr.  marron,  a  chestnut,  probably 
with  reference  to  the  popping  of  chest- 
nuts when  being  roasted. 

Marplot.  An  officious  person  who 
defeats  some  design  by  gratuitous 
meddling.  The  name  is  given  to  a 
silly,  cowardly,  inquisitive  Paul  Pry, 
in  The  Busybody  (1710),  by  Mrs. 
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Marprelate  Controversy 


Marry 


Centhvre.  Similarly  we  have  Shake- 
speare's "  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,"  the 
clergyman  in  As  You  Like  It,  and 
"  Sir  Martin  Mar- All,  the  hero  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  comedy  of  that 
name,  which  was  founded  on  Moliere's 
L'Etourdi. 

Marprelate  Controversy.  The  name 
given  to  the  vituperative  paper  war  of 
about  1589,  in  which  the  Puritan 
pamphleteers  attacked  the  Church  of 
England  under  the  pseudonym  "  Mar- 
tin Marprelate.'*  Thomas  Cooper, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  defended  the 
Church,  and  the  chief  of  the  "  Martin- 
ists  "  were  probably  TTdall,  Throck- 
morton.  Penry,  and  Barrow.  Udall 
died  in  prison  (1592) ;  Penry  and 
Barrow  were  executed, in  1593.  Some 
thirty  pamphlets  are  known  to  have 
been  published  with  this  signature. 

Marque.    See  LETTER  OF. 

Marquess  or  Marquis  (0.  Fr.  marcTiis, 
warden  of  the  marches)  A  title  of 
nobility,  in  England  ranking  next 
below  that  of  Duke  (q.v.).  It  was 
first  conferred  on  Bichard  II's  fav- 
ourite, Bobert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  was  created  Marquess  of  Dublin 
in  1385. 

Marriage  Knot,  The.  The  bond  of 
marriage  effected  by  the  legal  mar- 
riage service.  The  Latin  phrase  is 
nodvs  Hercu,l&ii8,  and  part  of  the 
marriage  service  was  for  the  bride- 
groom to  loosen  (soh&re]  the  bride's 
girdle,  not  to  tie  it  In  the  Hindu 
marriage  ceremony  the  bridegroom 
hangs  a  ribbon  on  the  bride's  neck 
and  ties  it  in  a  knot.  Before  the  knot 
is  tied  the  bride's  father  may  refuse 
consent  unless  better  terms  are  offered, 
but  immediately  the  knot  is  tied  the 
marriage  is  indissoluble.  The  Parsees 
bind  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom  with 
a  sevenfold  cord,  seven  being  a  sacred 
number.  The  ancient  Carthaginians 
tied  the  thumbs  of  the  betrothed  with 
leather  lace. 

Hamilcar  desired  to  unite  them  immediately  by  an. 
indissoluble  betrothal.  In  Salambo's  bands  was  a  lance 
Trtdch  she  offered  to  Narr  Havas  Their  thumbs  were 
then  tied  together  by  a  leather  lace,  and  corn  was  thrown 
over  their  heads  — Flaubert  Salambo,  ch  aa 

The  practice  of  throwing  rice  (see 
RICE)  is  also  Indian. 

Marriages.  Prohibited  seasons  for 
marriages  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

(1)  Ab  Adventu  usque  ad  Epiphan- 
lam  (from  Advent  to  Epiphany). 

(2)  A     Septuagesima     usque     ad 
octavos  Pasche  inclusive  (from  Septua- 
gesima to  the  Sunday  after  Easter). 

(3)  A  secunda  fena  in  Rogationibus 
usque    ad    primam   domimeam   post 
Pentacosten       'from      the       second 


Rogation  day  to  the  first  Sunday 
after  Pentecost  exclusive). 

(Liber  ftacerdotalis  .  .  *  Secundurn 
Ritum  Sanctce  Romance  et  Apostohca 
Bcclesice;  1537.) 

Marriages    are    Made    in    Heavenf 

This  does  not  mean  that  persons  in 
heaven  "  marry  and  are  given  in  mar- 
riage," but  that  the  partners  joined  m 
marriage  on  earth  were  foreordained  to 
be  so  united.  E.  Hall  (1499-1547) 
says,  "  Consider  the  old  proverbe  to 
be  true  that  saieth :  Marriage  is 
destime."  Cp.  "  Hanging  and  wiving, 
etc.,"  under  HANG 

Married  Women  take  their  hus- 
band's surname.  This  was  a  Roman 
custom  Thus  Julia,  Octavia,  etc., 
married  to  Pompey,  Cicero,  etc.,  would 
be  called  Julia  of  Pompey,  Octavia 
of  Cicero.  Our  married  women  are 
named  in  the  same  way,  omitting 
"of." 

Marrow.  A  Scots  and  North-country 
word  (obsolete  except  in  dialect)  for 
a  mate  or  companion,  hence  a  husband 
or  wife,  and  (of  things)  an  article  that 
makes  a  pair  with  another.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  unknown. 

Buak  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie  bonnle  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow 

W  Hamilton     The  Brae*  of  Yarrow  (1774) 
Wearin*  a  pair  o*  boots  'at  wisna  marrows  I 

Eurrte    A  Window  in  Thrum*,  ch.  TV 

Marrow-bones.  Down  on  your 
marrow-bones  I  Down  on  your  knees  I 
A  humorous  way  of  telling  a  person 
he  had  better  beg  pardon. 

The  marrow-bone  stage  Walking. 
The  leg-bone  is  the  marrow-bone  of 
beef  and  mutton,  and  the  play  is  on 
Marylebone  (London),  formerly  pro- 
nounced "  Marrybun." 

Marrow  Controversy.  A  memorable 
struggle  in  Scotland  about  1719  to 
1722,  between  Puritanism  and  Pres« 
byteriamsm  ;  so  called  from  Edward 
Fisher's  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity, 
a  book  of  ultra  evangelical  tendency 
(pubd.  1644),  which  was  condemned 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1720. 

Abelli,  Bishop  of  Rhodes  (d.  1691), 
wrote  the  Medulla  Theologica. 

Marrow-men.  The  twelve  ministers 
who  signed  the  remonstrance  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  condemning 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the 
'  Marrow  "  (see  above} ;  the  chief 
were  Thomas  Boston  and  Ralph  and 
Ebenezer  Erskine. 

Marry  I  An  oath,  meaning  by  Mary, 
the  Virgin. 

Yea  marry  !  you  say  true.— Foxe     Book  of  Martyr* 


Marry  come  up  /     An  exclamation 
of  disapproval,  about  equal  to  "  Draw 
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Mar's  Year 


Martel 


it  mild  !  '*    May  Mary  come  up  to  my 
assistance,  or  to  your  discomfort  1 

Marry  come  up,  you  saticv  jade  t 

Mar's  Year.  The  year  1715,  noted 
for  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

Auld  ancle  John  wha  wedlock's  Joys 
Sin  Mar's  year  did  desire 

Burnt     Halloween,  27 

Mars.  The  Roman  god  of  war  ;  iden- 
tified in  certain  aspects  with  the  Greek 
Ares.  He  was  also  the  patron  of  hus- 
bandmen. 

The  planet  of  this  name  was  so 
called  from  early  times  because  of  its 
reddish  tmge,  and  under  it,  says  the 
Compost  of  Ptholomeus,  "  is  borne 
theves  and  robbers  .  .  .  nyght  walkers 
and  quarell  pykers,  bosters,  mockers, 
and  skoffers  ,  and  these  men  of  Mars 
causeth  warre,  and  murther,  and 
batayle.  They  wyll  be  gladly  smythes 
or  workers  of  yron  .  .  .  lyers,  gret 
swerers  .  He  is  red  and  angry 

.  a  great  walker,  and  a  maker  of 
sttordes  and  knyves,  and  a  sheder  of 
mannes  blode  .  .  and  good  to  be  a 
barboure  and  a  blode  letter,  and  to 
drawe  tethe  " 

Among  the  alchemists  Mars  desig- 
nated iron,  and  in  Camoen's  Zusiad 
typifies  divine  fortitude.  As  Bacchus, 
the  evil  demon,  is  the  guardian  power 
of  Mohammedanism,  so  Mars  is  the 
guardian  of  Christianity. 

The  Mars  of  Portugal.  Alfonso  de 
Albuquerque,  Viceroy  of  India 
(1452-1515). 

Marseillaise.  The  grand  song  of  the 
French  revolution  Claude  Joseph 
Eouget  de  Lisle  (1760-1835),  an  artil- 
lery officer  m  garrison  at  Strasburg, 
composed  both  the  words  and  the 
music  (April  24th,  1792).  On  July 
SOth,  1792,  the  Marseillaise  volunteers 
entered  Paris  singing  the  song  ,  and 
the  Parisians,  enchanted  with  it.  called 
it  the  Hymne  ties  MarsetUais. 

Marshal  (A.S«  were,  mare,  scealcf 
servant ,  0.  FT.  mareschal).  Origin- 
ally one  who  tended  horses,  either 
as  a  groom  or  farrier ;  now  the  title 
of  high  officials  about  the  Court,  in 
the  armed  forces,  etc.  In  the  Army 
Field- Marshal  (q.v.)  is  the  highest 
rank ;  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  Mar- 
shal of  the  Air,  Air  Chief  Marshal, 
Air-Marshal,  and  Air  Vice-Mar- 
shal, correspond  to  Field  -  Marshal, 
General,  Lieutenant-General,  and 
Major- General  respectively. 

Marshal  Vorwarts  (Ger.  forward). 
Blucher  ,  so  called  for  his  persistence 
in  attacking  and  pursuing  the  French 
during  the  campaign  of  1813. 

Marshal  of  the  Army  of  God,  and  of 
Holy  Church.  The  Baron  Robert  Fitz- 
walter,  appointed  by  his  brother 


barons  to  lead  their  forces  in  1215  to 
obtain  from  King  John  redress  of 
grievances.  Magna  Charta  was  the 
result 

Marshalsea  Prison.  An  old  prison 
in  Southwark,  London  (demolished 
in  184P),  so  called  because  it  was 
formerly  governed  by  a  Knight  Mar- 
shal* i.e.  an  official  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold who  took  cognizance  of  offences 
committed  within  the  royal  verge 
and  who  presided  over  the  Marshalsea 
Court  (amalgamated  with  the  Queen's 
Bench  m  1842)  It  was  the  Marshal 
of  this  prison  who  was  beheaded  by 
the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler  m  1381. 

Marsiglio  or  Marsirius.  The  Sara- 
cen king  in  the  Charlemagne  romances, 
who  plotted  the  attack  upon  Roland, 
under  "  the  tree  on  which  Judas 
hanged  himself."  With  a  force  of 
600,000  men  he  overthrew  the  paladin, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Charlemagne,  and  hanged  on  the  self- 
same tree. 


The  Phrygian  flute- 
player  who  challenged  Apollo  to  a 
contest  of  skill,  and,  being  beaten  by 
the  god,  was  flayed  alive  for  lus  pre- 
sumption. From  his  blood  arose  the 
river  so  called.  The  flute  on  which 
Marsyas  played  was  one  Athe'na  had 
thrown  away,  and,  being  filled  with 
the  breath  of  the  goddess,  discoursed 
most  excellent  music.  The  interpre- 
tation of  this  fable  is  as  follows  :  A 
contest  long  existed  between  the 
lutists  and  the  flautists  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  their  respective  instru- 
ments. The  Dorian  mode,  employed 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  was  per- 
formed on  lutes ;  and  the  Phrygian 
mode,  employed  in  the  rites  of  Cyb'ele, 
was  executed  by  flutes,  the  reeds  of 
which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Marsyas.  As  the  Dorian  mode  was 
preferred  by  the  Greeks,  they  said 
that  Apollo  beat  the  flute-player. 

Marteau  des  Heretiques.  Pierre 
d'Ailly,  so  called  VAigle  de  la  France. 
(1350-1420.) 

Martel.  The  surname  given  to 
Charles,  son  of  Pepin  d'Henstal  (about 
690-791),  probably  because  of  his 
victory  over  the  Saracens,  who  had 
invaded  France  under  Abd-el-Rah- 
man  m  732.  It  is  said  that  Charles 
"  knocked  down  the  foe,  and  crushed 
them  beneath  his  axe,  as  a  martel  or 
hammer  crushes  what  it  strikes/' 
Another  suggestion  is  that  he  was 
so  called  because  his  patron  saint  (and 
the  patron  saint  of  Tours,  near  which 
he  gained  his  great  victory)  was  St. 
Marlellus  (or  Martin). 
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Martello  Towers 


Martinet 


Martello  Towers.  Bound  towers 
about  forty  feet  in  height,  of  great 
strength,  and  situated  on  a  coast  or 
river-bank.  Many  of  them  were  built 
on  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  England 
about  1804,  to  repel  the  threatened 
Napoleonic  invasion  ;  and  they  took 
their  name  from  Mortella  (Corsica), 
where  a  tower  from,  which  tnese  were 
designed  had  proved,  in  1794,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  capture. 

Mar-text.     See  MARPLOT. 

Martha*  St.,  patron  saint  of  good 
housewives,  is  represented  in  art  in 
homely  costume,  bearing  at  her  girdle 
a  bunch  of  keys,  and  holding  a  ladle 
or  pot  of  water  in  her  hand.  Like  St. 
Margaret,  she  is  accompanied  by  a 
dragon  bound,  for  she  is  said  to  have 
des&oyed  one  that  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles,  but  she  has 
not  the  palm  and  crown  of  martyrdom. 
She  is  commemorated  on  July  29th, 
and  is  patron  of  Tarascon. 

Martian  Laws.  Laws  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Martia, 
wife  of  G-uithelin,  great-grandson  of 
Mulmutius,  who  established  in  Eng- 
land the  Mulmutme  Laws  (q-v.).  Al- 
fred translated  both  these  codes  into 
Saxon-English. 

Guynteline  .  .  .  whose  queen,          .  to  show  her  tip- 
right  mind* 
To  -wise  Mahnattufl'  lawn  her  Martian  first  did  frame 

Drayton    Polyclbion  vffl 

Martin.  One  of  the  swallow  tribe  ; 
probably  so  called  from  the  Christian 
name  Martin  (St.  Martin's  bird  is  the 
goose},  but  possibly  because  it  ap- 
pears in  England  about  March  (the 
Martian  month)  and  disappears  about 
Martinmas. 

In  Reynard  the  Fox  (q*v.)  Martin  is 
the  Ape;  Bukenaw  was  his  wife, 
Fubrumpe  his  son,  and  Byteluys  and 
Hattenette  his  two  daughters  ;  and  in 
Dryden's  Hind  and  the  Panther,  an 
allegory,  Martin  means  the  Lutheran 
party ;  so  called  by  a  pun  on  the 
name  of  Martin  Luther. 

Martin,  St.  The  patron  saint  of  inn- 
keepers and  drunkards,  usually  shown 
in  art  as  a  young  mounted  soldier 
dividing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar.  He 
was  born  of  heathen  parents  but  was 
converted  in  Rome,  and  became  Bis- 
hop of  Tours  in  371,  dying  at  Caudes 
forty  years  later.  His  day  is  Novem- 
ber llth,  the  day  of  the  Roman 
Vinalia,  or  Feast  of  Bacchus  ;  hence 
his  purely  accidental  patronage  (as 
above),  and  hence  also  the  phrase 
Martin  drunk  See  DRUNKENNESS. 

The  usual  illustration  of  St.  Martin 
is  in  allusion  to  the  legend  that  when 
he  was  a  military  tribune  stationed  at 
Amiens  he  once,  w  wudwinter,  divided 


his  cloak  with  a  naked  beggar,  who 
craved  alms  of  him  before  the  city 
gates.  At  night,  the  story  says,  Christ 
Himself  appeared  to  the  soldier, 
arrayed  in  this  very  garment. 

Martin  drunk.  Very  intoxicated 
indeed  ;  a  drunken  man  "  sobered  " 
by  drinking  more.  See  DRUNKENNESS 
and  ST.  MARTIN,  above.  Baxter  uses 
the  name  as  a  synonym  of  a  drunkard  : 

The  language  of  Martin  is  there  [in  heaven]  a  stranger 
—Saint's  Rett. 

St  Martin's  bird.  The  goose, 
whose  blood  was  shed  "  sacrificially  " 
on  November  llth,  in  honour  of  that 
saint.  See  below. 

St.  Martin's  beads,  jewellery,  lace, 
rings,  etc.  Cheap,  counterfeit  articles. 
When  the  old  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Martin's  le  Grand  was  demolished  at 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries, 
hucksters  established  themselves  on 
the  site  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  m  artificial  jewels,  Brummagem 
ornaments,  and  cheap  ware  generally, 
Hence  the  use  of  the  saint's  name  in 
this  connexion  in  Elizabethan  and 
17th-century  writings. 

Certayne  lyght  braynes  .  wyll  rather  weare  a 
Marten  chayne,  the  pryce  of  vlitd  then  they  woulde  be 
uncbavned  £econ:  Jewel  of  Joy  (about  15B8) 

This  kmdnesse  is  but  like  Alchlmy  or  Saint  Martin's 
rings,  that  are  iaire  to  the  eye,  and  have  a  rich  outside, 
but  if  a  man  bieake  them  asunder  and  looke  into  them 
(etc  )  —Femur  Compter's  Commonwealth  (1618) 

St.  Martin's  goose.  November  llth, 
St.  Martin's  Day,  was  at  one  time  the 
great  goose  feast  of  France.  The 
legend  is  that  St.  Martin  was  annoyed 
by  a  goose,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
killed  and  served  up  for  dinner.  He 
died  from,  the  repast,  and  the  goose 
was  "  sacrificed  '  to  him  on  each 


anniversary. 

St.  Martin  of  Bullions.  The  St. 
Swithin  of  Scotland.  His  day  is  July 
4th,  and  the  saying  is  that  if  it  rains 
then,  rain  may  be  expected  for  forty 
days. 

"  By  St.  Martin  of  Bullion—  " 

"  And  -what  hast  thou  to  do  with  St  Martin  ?  " 

"  Nay,  little  enough  sir,  unless  when  he  sends  such 

rainy  days  that  we  cannot  fly  a  hawk.'  —Scott    The  Abbot, 

rv. 

St  Martin's  running  footman.  The 
devil,  traditionally  assigned  to  St. 
Martin  for  such  duties  on  a  certain 
occasion. 

Who  can  tell  but  St.  Martin's  running  footman  may 
still  be  hatching  us  some  further  mischief  —Kabclais  ; 
Pantagniel,  iv,  23 

St  Martin's  summer.    See  SUMMER. 

Martinet.  A  strict  disciplinarian  ; 
so  called  from  the  Marquis  de  Mar- 
tinet, a  young  colonel  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XJV,  who  remodelled  the  in- 
fantry, and  was  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Doesbourg,  in  1672  (Voltaire,  Louis 
S2V,  c.  10).  The  cat-o'  -nine-tails, 
called  a  "  martinet."  wfoich  was 


Martinmas 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots 


formerly  used  in  French  schools,  prob- 
ably has  no  connexion  with  this  word, 
but  is  an  adaptation  of  the  very  much 
older  martvnet,  a  military  engine  used 
in  mediaeval  times  for  hurling  large 
stones. 

Martinmas.  The  feast  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, November  llth.  His  Martinmas 
will  come,  as  ^t  does  to  every  hog — i.e.  all 
must  die.  November  was  the  great 
slaughtering  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
when  beeves,  sheep,  and  hogs,  whose 
food  was  exhausted,  were  lulled  and 
salted.  Thus  the  proverb  intimates 
that  our  day  of  death  will  come  as 
surely  as  that  of  a  hog  at  St.  Martin's- 
tide. 

Martyr  (Gr.),  simply  means  a  wit- 
ness, but  is  applied  to  one  who  wit- 
nesses a  good  confession  with  his 
blood. 

The  martyr  fang.  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land, beheaded  January  30th,  1649. 

Martyr  to  science.  A  title  conferred 
on  anyone  who  loses  his  health  or  life 
through  his  devotion  to  science ; 
especially  Claude  Louis,  Count  Ber- 
thollet  (1748-1822),  who  tested  in  his 
own  person  the  effects  of  carbolic  acid 
on  the  human  frame,  and  died  under 
the  experiment. 

Marvedle.    See  MABAVEDI. 

Marvellous.  The  marvellous  boy. 
Thomas  Chatterton  (1752-70),  the 
poet,  author  of  Rowley  Poems. 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul,  that  perished  In  his  pride, 
Wordsworth    Kesolutton  and  Independence 

Mary.  As  the  Vi^n,  she  is  repre- 
sented in  art  with  flowing  hair,  em- 
blematical of  her  virginity. 

As  Mater  Dolorosa,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  somewhat  elderly,  clad  in 
mourning,  head  draped,  and  weeping 
over  the  dead  body  of  Christ. 

As  Our  Lady  of  Dolours,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  seated,  her  breast  being 
pierced  with  seven  swords,  emblematic 
of  her  seven  sorrows. 

As  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  she  is  repre- 
sented with  arms  extended,  spreading 
out  her  mantle,  and  gathering  sinners 
beneath  it. 

As  The  glorified  Madonna,  she  is 
represented  as  bearing  a  crown  and 
sceptre,  or  a  ball  and  cross,  in.  rich 
robes  and  surrounded  by  angels. 

Her  seven  joys.  The  Annunciation, 
Visitation,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Finding  Christ  amongst  the  Doctors, 
and  the  Assumption. 

Her  seven  sorrows.  Simeon's  Pro- 
phecy, the  Flight  into  Egypt,  Christ 
Missed,  the  Betrayal,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,  and 


the  Ascension,  when  she  was  left 
alone. 

Little  Mary.  A  euphemism  for  the 
stomach  ;  from  the  play  of  that  name 
by  Sir  J.  M.  Barne  (1003). 

The  four  Marys.  Mary  Beaton  (or 
Bethune),  Mary  Livingston  (or  Leuson}9 
Mary  Fleming  (or  Flemyng),  and  Mary 
Seaton  (or  Seyton)  ;  called  the 
"  Queen's  Marys,"  that  is.  the  ladies 
of  the  same  age  as  Mary,  afterwards 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  companions* 
Mary  Carmichael  was  not  one  of  the 
four,  although  introduced  in  the  well- 
known  ballad. 

Yeatre'en  the  queen  had  four  Marys. 

This  night  she'll  hae  but  three  • 
There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Uary  Beaton, 

Mary  Cannichael,  and  me 

Mary  Anne  or  Marianne.  A  slang 
name  for  the  guillotine.  See  below. 

Mary  Anne  Associations.  Secret 
republican  societies  in  France.  The 
name  was  adopted  by  the  Eepubhcan 
party  because  Ravaillac  was  instigated 
to  assassinate  Henri  IV  (1610)  by 
reading  the  treatise  De  Rege  et  ttey^o 
Inshtutione,  by  Mariana. 

The  Mary  AUTMB,  which  are  essentially  republicans,  are 
scattered  about  all   the   French   pnwincea.— Disraeli 
Lothair. 


Mary, 
MARY. 


Highland.    See    HIGHLAND 


Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Patron  saint 
of  penitents,  being  herself  the  model 
penitent  of  Gospel  history. 

In  art  she  is  represented  either  as 
young  and  beautiful,  with  a  profusion 
of  hair,  and  holding  a  box  of  ointment, 
or  as  a  penitent,  in  a  sequestered  place, 
reading  before  a  cross  or  skull. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Shakespeare 
being  under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  knowing  her  jealousy, 
would  not,  of  course,  praise  openly  her 
rival  queen;  but  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (ii,  1)  composed  m 
1592,  five  years  after  the  execution 
of  Mary,  he  wrote  these  exquisite 
lines: — 

Thou  rememberest 
Knee  once  I  Bat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering;  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  tea  grew  civil  at  her  song , 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  tpheret, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  Act  it  1. 

These  have  been  conjectured  to  refer 
to  the  ill-fated  queen. 

Mermaid  and  sea-mate,  Mary  ,  on  the  dclpMn's  back, 
She  married  the  Dolphin  or  Dauphin,  of  France ,  the  md* 
tea  grew  dtiZ,  the  Scotch  rebels  ,  certain  start,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ,  shot  madly  from  their  tphert^  that  te, 
revolted  from  QueenEllzabeth,  bewitched  by  the  wa-matf** 
sweetness. 

The  Queen  of  Scots9  pillar  is  a  column 
in  the  Peak  Cavern,  Derbyshire,  as 
clear  as  alabaster,  and  is  so  called 
because  on  one  occasion,  when  going 
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Marybuds 


Mason  and  Dixon's  Line 


to  throw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  Queen  of  Scots  proceeded 
thus  far,  and  then  returned. 

Marybuds.  The  flower  of  the  mari- 
gold (q*v.).  Like  many  other  flowers, 
they  open  at  daybreak  and  close  at 

SUnset       And  winking  marybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eves 

SJutkesptare    Cymbdine,  ii,  3 

Marygold.    See  MARIGOLD. 

Maryland  (U.S.A.)  was  so  named 
in  compliment  to  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  of  Charles  I  In  the  Latin 
charter  it  is  called  Terra  Mance. 

Marylefcone  (London)  is  not  a  cor- 
ruption of  Marie  la  bonne,  but  "  Mary 
on  the  bourne,"  i  e.  the  Tyburn  (q.v.), 
as  Holborn  is  "  Old  Bourne." 

Masaniello.  A  corruption  of 
TomMASo  ANIELLO,  a  Neapolitan 
fisherman,  who  led  the  revolt  of  July, 
1647.  The  great  grievance  was  heavy 
taxation,  and  the  immediate  cause 
of  Masaniello's  interference  was  the 
seizure  of  his  property  because  his 
wife  had  smuggled  flour.  He  obtained 
a  large  following,  was  elected  chief  of 
Naples,  and  for  nine  days  ruled  with 
absolute  control  ,  but  then  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  own  people,  shot,  and 
his  body  flung  into  a  ditch.  Next 
day,  however,  it  was  reclaimed  and 
interred  with  a  pomp  and  ceremony 
never  equalled  in  Naples. 

Auber's  opera  La  Muette  de  Portici 
(1828)  takes  the  story  for  its  ground- 
work. 

Mascot.  A  person  or  thing  that  is 
supposed  to  bring  good  luck  (cp.  JET> 
TATOR).  The  word  is  French  slang 
(perhaps  connected  with  Provencal 
masco,  a  sorcerer),  and  was  popularized 
in  England  by  Audran's  opera,  La 
Mascotte,  1880. 

Ces  envoyds  du  paradls, 

Sont  des  Mascottes,  mes  amis, 

Heuretix  celui  que  le  ciel  dote  d'une  Mascotte. 

La  Mascotte 

I  tell  you  she  was  a  Mascotte  of  the  first  -water  — 
LudgaU  MontKLy,  Nov  ,  1891 


Mas  hack  'ering      and     Mlsguggllng. 

Mauling  and  disfiguring 

I  humbly  protest  against  mauling  and  disfiguring  this 
work  ,  against  what  the  great  Walter  Scott  would,  I 
think,  have  called  roaahackcHT'g  and  misguggling,  after 
the  manner  of  Nicol  Muechat  (in  The  Heart  of  MicOothvtn), 
when  he  put  an  end  to  his  wife  —  W  3S  Gladstone  Nine' 
Uenth  Century,  November,  1885 

Donald  had  been  misguggled  by  ane  of  these  doctors 
about  Paris  —  Scott  Wetverley,  ch  xviil 

Masher.  An  old-fashioned  term  for 
a  "  nut  "  or  dude  (q  v,}  ;  an  exquisite  ; 
a  lardy-dardy  swell  who  dresses  aesthet- 
ically, behaves  killmgly,  and  thinks 
himself  a  Borneo.  This  sort  of  thing 
used  to  be  called  "  crushing  "  or 
killing,  and,  as  mashing  is  crushing, 
the  synonym  was  substituted  about 


1880.  A  lady-killer,  a  crusher,  a 
masher,  all  mean  the  same  thing. 

Mask,  the  Man  in  the  Iron.  A  mys- 
terious individual  held  for  over  forty 
years  as  a  State  prisoner  by  Louis 
XIV  at  Pignerol  and  other  prisons, 
ultimately  dying  in  the  Bastille, 
Nov  19th,  1703,  with  his  identity  still 
undisclosed.  His  name  was  given  as 
"  Marchiali  "  when  he  was  buried ; 
but  despite  the  numerous  conjectures 
and  wide  research  that  have  been 
made,  no  one  to  this  day  knows  for 
certain  who  he  was.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  most  probable  name  so  far 
put  forward  is  that  of  General  du 
Bulonde,  who,  in  1691,  raised  the  siege 
of  Cuneo  against  the  orders  of  Catinat. 
In  1891  Oapt  Bazenes  published  in 
Le  Temps  translations  of  some  cipher 
dispatches,  apparently  showing  that 
this  is  the  solution  ;  but  if  it  is  it  can 
be  only  part  of  it,  and  Bulonde  must 
have  taken  the  place  of  some  earlier 
masked  prisoner,  for  Vhomme  au 
masque  de  fer  was  at  Pignerol  in  1666 
and  was  transferred  to  the  island  of 
St.  Marguerite  twenty  years  later — 
i.e.  well  before  the  siege  of  Cuneo. 

Other  persons  who  have  been  sug- 
gested with  more  or  less  probability 
are: — 

A  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV  ;  or. 
perhaps,  an  elder  brother,  whose 
father  is  given  both  as  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. 

Louis,  Due  de  Vermandois,  natural 
son  of  Louis  XIV  by  De  la  Valhere, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  hf e  because  he 
gave  the  Dauphin  a  box  on  the  ears. 

Count  Girolamo  Mattioli,  Minister 
to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  In  1678  he 
acted  treacherously  towards  Louis  in 
refusing  to  give  up  the  fortress  of 
Casale — the  key  of  Italy — after  sign- 
ing a  treaty  promising  to  do  so,  and  in 
consequence  was  lured  on  to  French 
soil,  captured,  and  imprisoned  at 
Pignerol. 

Among  the  less  likely  names  that 
have  been  put  forward  are  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  Avedick  (an  Armenian 
patriarch),  Fouquet  (the  disgraced 
Minister  of  Finance),  the  Due  de 
Beaufort  (who  disappeared  at  the  siege 
of  Candia  in  1669),  and  Mattioli's 
secretary,  Jean  de  Gonzague. 

Mason    and    Dixon's    Line.      The 

southern  boundary  line  which  separ- 
ated the  free  states  of  Pennsylvania 
from  what  were  at  one  time  the  slave 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It 
lies  in  39°  43'  26 "  north  latitude,  and 
was  fixed  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
miah Dixon,  English  astronomers  and 
surveyors  (1763-7). 
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Mass 


Materialism 


Mass.  High  Mass  or '  *  Grand  Mass  " 
is  sung  by  choristers,  and  celebrated 
with  thf  assistance  of  a  deacon  and 
sub-deacon. 

Low  Mass  (so  called  quia  submissa 
voce  celebratur)  is  read  without  singing  ; 
there  is  one  between  these  two  called 
the  "  chanted  mass,"  in  which  the 
service  is  chanted  by  the  priest. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  special 
masses,  as  the  mass  of  the  Beatce,  mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  mass  of  the  dead,  of  a 
saint,  of  security,  dry  mass,  votive  mass, 
Tioliday  mass,  Ambros^an  mass,  Gallic 
mass,  mass  of  ihe  presanctified  (for 
Good  Friday),  etc. 

Pope  Celestinus  ordained  the  tntroil  and  the  gloria,  in 
excelnus 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  ordered  the  kyrie  (Helton  to  be 
repeated  nine  times,  and  introduced  the  prayer 

Pope  GelasluB  ordained  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 

Pope  Damasus  introduced  the  Credo 

Pope  Alexander  put  into  the  canon  the  following  clause 
'  Qui  pridie  qttam  pateretur  " 

Pope  Sextua  Introduced  the  Sanetus 

Pope  Innocent  the  pax 

Pope   Leo  the  Orate  Fratrts,  and  the  words  in  the 
canon     "  Sanctum  Sacrifictu  met  tmmatndtAam  Hostiam." 
E  Kint&man     Lives  of  the  Saintt,  ?  187(1628) 

Massachusetts  (U.S.A.).  So  called 
from  the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that 
name.  Its  origin  is  not  clear ;  one 
suggestion  is  that  it  means  "  the  Blue 
Mountains,"  and  another  that  it  is 
massa,  great,  wadehuash,  mountain,  et, 
near,  i.e.  near-the-great-mountain. 

Massacre    of   the    Innocents.     The 

slaughter  of  the  male  children  of 
Bethlehem  "  from  two  years  old  and 
under,"  when  Jesus  was  born  (Matt, 
ii,  16).  This  was  done  at  the  command 
of  Herod  the  Great  in  order  to  cut  off 
"  the  babe  "  who  was  destined  to  be- 
come "  King  of  the  Jews." 

In  parliamentary  phraseology,  the 
phrase  denotes  the  withdrawal  at  the 
close  of  a  session  of  the  bills  which 
time  has  not  rendered  it  possible  to 
consider  and  pass. 

Mast.  To  sene  before  the  mast.  To 
be  one  of  the  common  sailors,  whose 
quarters  are  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
ship  ;  hence,  to  be  at  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder,  or  to  be  of  humble  birth. 
The  half-deck  is  the  sanctum  of  the 
second  mate,  and,  in  Greenland 
fishers,  of  the  spikeoneer,  harpooners, 
carpenters,  coopers,  boatswains,  and 
all  secondary  officers. 

I  myself  come  from  before  ihe  mast.— Scott .  The  Antt 
yuary,  ch.  zx 

Master  (through  O.Fr.  maistre,  or 
A.S.  mcegester,  from  Lat.  magister). 

Little  Masters.    See  LITTLE. 

Mast&r-at-arms.  The  first-class 
petty  officer  in  the  Navy  who  acts  as 
head  of  the  ship's  police. 

Master  Mason.  A  freemason  who 
has  attained  the  third  degree. 


Master  of  sentences.  See  SEN- 
TENCES. 

Master  of  the  Rolls.    See  ROLIS. 

Old  Masters.  The  great  painters 
(especially  of  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries)  who  worked  from  the  13th 
century  to  about  the  end  of  the  16th, 
or  a  little  later.  Also  their  paintings. 

Mastic.  A  kind  of  chewing-gum 
made  of  the  resin  of  Pistachia  Lentis- 
cus<  a  tree  of  the  Levant  and  other 
Eastern  parts,  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine.  It  was  said  to  promote  ap- 
petite, and  therefore  only  increased 
the  misery  of  a  hungry  man. 

Like  the  starved  wretch  that  hungry  mastic  chews, 
But  cheats  himself  and  fosters  bis  disease 

West     Triumphs  of  the  Gout  (Ludan) 

Matador.  In  Spanish  bull-fighte,  the 
man  who  has  to  kill  the  bull  (Lat.  mac- 
tare,  to  kill). 

In  the  game  of  ombre,  Spaddle  (the 
ace  of  spades),  Mamlle  (the  seven  of 
trumps),  and  Basto  (the  ace  of  clubs) 
are  called  "  Matadors." 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores 

Spadlllo  first,  unconquerable  lord, 

Led  oft  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board, 

As  many  more  Manillo  forced  to  yield. 

And  marched  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field 

Him  Basto  followed 

Pope    Bapt  of  (he  Lock,  canto  Hi. 

In  the  game  of  dominoes  of  this 
name  the  double-blank  and  all  the 
"  stones  "  that  of  themselves  make 
seven  (6-1,  5-2,  and  4-3)  are  "  mata- 
dors," and  can  be  played  at  any  time. 

Mat'amore.  A  poltroon,  a  swag- 
gerer, a  Bobadil  (q.v.}.  It  is  composed 
of  two  Spanish  words,  niatar- Moros  (a 
slayer  of  Moors).  See  MOOR-SLAYEB. 

Your  followers  .  must  bandy  and  brawl  in  my 
court  like  so  many  Matamoros. — Scott  KenQ- 

worth,  ch  xvL 

Mate*  A  man  does  not  get  his  hands 
out  of  the  tar  by  becoming  second  mate. 
A  second  mate  is  expected  to  put  his 
hands  into  the  tar  bucket  for  tarring 
the  rigging,  like  the  men  below  him. 
The  first  mate  is  exempt  from  this 
dirty  work. 

Mate.  Paraguay  tea,  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Brazilian  holly  (Ilex 
Paraguay ensis),  is  so  called  from  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  infused.  The 
vessels  are  generally  hollow  gourds* 

Mate'rialism.  The  doctrines  of  a 
Materialist,  who  maintains  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  matter, 
the  mind  is  a  phenomenon  of  matter, 
and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  aamiyn- 
ing  a  spiritual  First  Cause,  as  against 
the  orthodox  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
distinct  from  the  body,  and  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Divine  essence  breathed 
into  the  body.  Materialism  is  opposed  • 
to  Idealism  ,  in  the  ancient  world  its 
chief  exponents  were  Epicurus  and 
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Lucretius,  in  modern  times  the  18th- 
century  French  philosophers,  Helv6- 
tius,  d'Holbach,  and  Lamettrie. 

Mathew,  Father.  Theobald  Mathew 
(1790-1856),  called  The  Apostle  of 
Temperance.  He  was  an  Irish  priest, 
and  in  his  native  country  the  success 
of  his  work  in  behalf  of  total  abstin- 
ence was  almost  miraculous. 

O  Father  Mathew  1 
Whatever  path  you 

In  life  pursue 
God  grant  your  Heverenoe 
May  brash  off  never  hence 

Our  mountain  dew ! 
An  Irishman  to  Falter  Mathcu     Walter  Savage  Landor 

Math'urin,  St.  Patron  saint  in 
France  of  idiots  and  fools.  He  was  a 
priest  of  the  3rd  century,  and  was  par- 
ticularly popular  in  the  Middle  Ages* 
His  day  is  November  1st. 

The  malady  of  St.  Maihurvn.  FoLy, 
stupidity.  A  French  expression. 

Matriculate  means  to  enrol  oneself 
in  a  society  (Lat.  matricula,  a  roll  or 
register).  The  University  is  called  our 
alma  mater  (propitious  mother).  The 
students  are  her  alumni  (foster-chil- 
dren), and  become  so  by  being  enrolled 
in  a  register  after  certain  forms  and 
examinatious. 

Matsya.    See  AVATAR. 

Matter-of-tact.  Unvarnished  truth ; 
prosaic,  unimaginative,  as  a  "  matter- 
of-fact  swam." 

Matterhortt.  The  German  name  of 
the  mountain  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
known  to  the  French  as  Mont  Cermn 
and  to  the  Italians  as  Monte  Silvio  ; 
so  called  from  its  peak  (horn)  and  the 
scanty  patches  of  green  meadow 
(matter)  which  hang  around  its  base. 
Above  a  glacier-line  11,000  feet  high, 
it  rises  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
obelisk  of  rock  to  a  total  elevation  of 
14,703  feet.  It  was  first  scaled  in  1865 
by  Whymper,  when  fcnir  of  his  party 
lost  their  lives. 

Figuratively  any  danger,  desperate 
situation  threatening  destruction,  or 
leap  in  the  dark,  as  the  matrimonial 
MatierTiorn. 

Matthew,  St.    Represented  in  art 

(1)  as  an  evangelist — an  old  man  with 
long  beard — an  angel  generally  stand- 
ing near  him  dictating  his  Gospel , 

(2)  As  an  apostle,  in  which  capacity  he 
bears  a  purse,  in  reference  to  his  calling 
as  a  publican  ;  sometimes  he  carries  a 
spear,  sometimes  a  carpenter's  rule  or 
square.    His  symbol  is  an  angel,  or  a 
man's  face  (see  EVANGEUBTS),  and  he 
is  commemorated  on  September  21st. 

legend  has  it  that  St.  Matthew 
preached  for  15  years  in  Judea  after 
the  Ascension,  and  then  carried  the 


Gospel  to  Ethiopia,  where  he  was 
martyred. 

In  the  last  of  Matthew.     At  the  last 
p,  on  one's  last  legs.     This  is  a 

..  expression,  and  arose  thus. 

a  Catholic  priest  said  in  his  sermon 
that  Protestantism  was  in  the  last  of 
Matthew,  and,  being  asked  what  he 
meant,  replied,  "  The  last  five  words 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  are  these : 
'  The  end  of  this  dispensation/  "  Of 
course,  he  quoted  the  Latin  version , 
ours  is  less  correctly  translated  "  the 
end  of  the  world.7' 

Matthew  Parker's  Bible:  Matthew's 
Bible.  See  BIBLE,  THE  ENGLISH. 

Maudlin.  Stupidly  sentimental. 
Maudlvn  drunk  is  the  drunkenness 
which  is  sentimental  and  inclined  to 
tears.  Maudlin  slip-slop  is  senti- 
mental chit-chat.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  Mary  Magdalen,  who  is 
drawn  by  ancient  painters  with  a 
lackadaisical  face,  and  eyes  swollen 
with  weeping. 

Maugis,  or  Malagigi.  The  Nestor  of 
French  romance,  like  Hildebrand  in 
German  legend.  One  of  Charlemagne's 
paladins,  a  magician  and  champion* 
he  was  cousin  to  Rmaldo. 

Mau'gys.  A  giant  in  the  old  metri- 
cal romance,  Isthmus  Desconnits.  He 
keeps  a  bridge  leading  to  a  castle  in 
which  a  beautiful  lady  is  imprisoned. 
Sir  Lybius,  one  of  Arthur's  knights9 
does  battle  with  the  giant ;  the  con- 
test lasts  a  whole  summer's  day,  but 
terminates  with  the  death  of  the  giant 
and  liberation  of  the  lady. 

Maul  of  Monks,  The.  Thomas 
Cromwell  (1485-1540),  visitor-general 
of  English  monasteries,  many  of  which 
he  summarily  suppressed. 

Maumet,  Maumetry.    See  MAMMBT. 

Maunds,  the  Royal,  or  Maundy 
Money.  Gifts  in  money  given  by  the 
sovereign  on  Maundy  Thursday  to  the 
number  of  aged  poor  persons  that 
corresponds  with  his  age.  It  used  to 
be  distributed  by  the  Lord  High 
Almoner ;  but  since  1883  the  Clerk  of 
the  Almonry  Office  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  distribution  which  takes 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  for 
which  special  money  (silver  pennies, 
fourpenny  pieces,  etc.)  is  usually 
coined.  The  custom  began  m  1368, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  is  a 
relic  of  the  "  washing  of  the  feet " 
(see  MAUNDY  THURSDAY).  James  I 
distributed  the  doles  personally. 

Entries  of  "  al  maner  of  things  ycrly  yevta  by  my  lord* 
of  his  Maundy,  and  my  laidis  and  his  lordahippis  chil- 
dren."—ffwsehold  Book  of  the  Sari  of  Northumberland, 
1512 
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Maundrel.  A  foolish,  vapouring 
gossip.  The  Scots  say,  "  Hand  your 
tongue,  maundrel."  As  a  verb  it 
means  to  babble,  to  prate,  as  in 
delirium,  in  sleep,  or  intoxication. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  from  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  the  fictitious  name  of  a 
supposed  14th-century  traveller  in  the 
Far  Bast,  the  account  of  whose  adven- 
tures (earliest  MS.,  1371)  is  full  of 
idle  gossip  and  most  improbable 
events. 

Maundy  Thursday.  The  day  before 
Good  Friday  is  so  called  from  the 
Latin  dies  manda'ti  (the  day  of  Christ's 
great  mandate).  After  He  had 
washed  His  disciples1  feet,  He  said, 
"  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another  "  (St. 
John  xiii,  34).  In  the  monasteries  it 
was  the  custom  to  wash  the  feet  of  as 
many  poor  people  as  there  were 
monks,  and  for  centuries  in  England 
the  sovereign,  as  a  token  of  humility, 
did  the  same.  Mention  is  made  in  the 
Wardrobe  Book  of  Edward  I  of 
money  being  given  on  Easter  Eve  to 
thirteen  poor  people  whose  feet  the 
Queen  had  washed  ;  the  custom  is  said 
to  have  been  kept  up  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  James  II,  but  for  long 
now  the  distribution  of  money  (see 
MAUNDS)  is  all  that  is  left  of  it. 

Spelman  wrongly  derives  the  word 
from  maund  (a  basket),  because  on  the 
day  before  the  great  fast  good  Catho- 
lics brought  out  their  broken  food  in 
maunds  to  distribute  to  the  poor. 
This  custom  in  many  places  gave  birth 
to  a  fair,  as  the  Tombland  Fair  of 
Norwich,  held  on  the  plain  before  the 
Cathedral  Close. 

Maurita'nia.  Morocco  and  Algiers, 
the  land  of  the  ancient  Mauri  or  Moors. 
The  kingdom  of  Mauretania  was 
annexed  to  the  Boman  Empire  m 
42  A.D.,  and  was  finally  disintegrated 
when  overrun  by  the  Vandals  in  429. 

Mausole'um.  Originally  the  name 
of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  King  of 
Caria,  to  whom  Artemisia  (his  wife) 
erected  at  Halicarnassus  a  splendid 
sepulchral  monument  B.C.  353. 
Parts  of  this  sepulchre,  which  was 
one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  any  sepulchral 
monument  of  great  size  or  architec- 
tural quality. 

The  chief  mausoleums  are:  that  of 
Augustus;  that  of  Ha'drian,  i.e.  the 
castle  of  St.  An'gelo,  at  Borne  ;  that 
erected  in  France  to  Henry  II  by 
Catherine  de'  Medicis ;  that  of  St. 
Peter  the  Martyr  in  the  church  of  St. 
Eustatius,  by  G.  Balduccio  in  the 


14th  century  ;     and  that  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Louis  XVL 

Mauthe  Dog.  A  ghostly  black 
spaniel  that  for  many  years  haunted 
Peel  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It 
used  to  enter  the  guardroom  as  soon 
as  candles  were  lighted,  and  leave  it 
at  daybreak.  While  this  spectre 
dog  was  present  the  soldiers  forbore 
all  oaths  and  profane  talk.  One  day 
a  drunken  trooper  entered  the  guard- 
house alone  out  of  bravado,  but  lost 
his  speech  and  died  an  three  days. 
Scott  refers  to  it  in  his  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  vi  stanza,  26,  and  again 
in  a  long  note  to  ch.  xv  of  Peveril  of  the 
Peak. 

Mauther.  An  old  dialect  word  in 
East  Anglia  for  a  young  girl  ;  fre- 
quently altered  to  Modder,  Morther, 
Mor,  etc.  Its  etymology  is  obscure, 
but  the  word  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  mother* 

.   Easlnl  (to  %i*  titter)  '   Away  t   you  talk  like  a  foolish 
mauther—-  Sen  Joiuoti    Alefomitt,  IV  iv 
When  once  a  giggling  morther  yon, 

Attd  I  a  red-faced  chubby  boy, 
Sly  tricks  you  played  me  not  a  few, 
For  mischief  was  your  greatest  Joy 

d  :  Richard  and  KaU 


Well,  Mor,  where  have  you  been  this 
long  whde  ?  and  I  s'y,  Mor,  come  hither  t 
are,  in  Norfolk,  still  common  modes 
of  addressing  a  young  girl. 

Mauvais  ton  (Fr.).  Bad  manners. 
Hi-breeding,  vulgar  ways. 

Mauvaise  honte  (Fr.).  Bad  or  silly 
shame.  Bashfulness,  sheepishnesa. 

Mauvaise  plaisanterie  (Fr*).  A  rude 
or  ill-mannered  jest  ;  a  jest  in  bad 
taste. 

Mavournin.  Irish  (mo  mhurnin)  for 
"  My  darling."  Erin  mavourmn  = 
Ireland,  my  darling;  Erin  go  bragh 
s=  Ireland  for  ever  1 

IitHPTt  of  my  forefathers,  TBrfrn  go  bragh  I  ... 
Erin  mavoumin,  Erin  go  bragh  t 


XxUgofErtx 

Sydney  Smith's  humorous  remark 


JBrte,  go  Ttragh  /  A  far  better  anthem  would  be,  Erin 
go  bread  and  cheese. — fragment  on  the  Irish  Soaum 
Catholic  Okureh. 

Mawwonn.  A  hypocritical  pre- 
tender to  sanctity,  a  pious  humbug. 
From  the  character  of  this  name  in 
Isaac  Eickerstaffe's  The  Hypocrite 
(1769). 

The  Scapla  of  Politics  walks  hancMn-hand  with  t±w> 
Mawwonn  of  Morality— Sobt  Buchanan:  The  Qou**g 
Terror  (1891) 

jUax'Iniuxn  and  Minimum  (Lat).. 
The  greatest  and  the  least  amount ;  as, 
the  -m^TiTYniTn  profits  or  exports  and 
the  minimum  profits  or  exports ;  the 
maximum  and  Tmnimrrm  price  of  corn 
during  the  year.  The  terms  are  also 
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employed  in  mathematics,  etc. ;  a 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometer 
is  one  that  indicates  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  during  a  specified 
period. 

May.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  this 
month  thrimilce,  because  then  cows 
can  be  milked  three  times  a  day  ,  the 
present  name  is  the  Latin  Maius 
(mensis),  from  Maia,  the  goddess  of 
growth  and  increase,  connected  with 
major 

The  old  Butch  name  was  Blou-maand  (bloflsomlng 
month)  In  the  French  Republican  calendar  the  month 
was  called  Florial  (the  time  uf  flowers,  April  20th  to 
May  20th) 

Here  we  go  gathering  nuts  of  May. 
See  NUTS. 

It's  a  case  of  January  and  May.  See 
JANUARY. 

May  unlucky  for  weddings  This  is 
a  Roman  superstition,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Ovid.  In  this  month  were  held 
the  festivals  of  Bona  Dea  (the  goddess 
of  chastity),  and  the  feasts  of  the  dead 
called  Lemuraha. 

Nee  vidusa  tsedis  eadem,  nee  virglms  apta 
TempOra ,  qnse  mipsit,  non  diuturaa  fuit , 

Hssc  quoque  de  causa,  si  te  proverbia  tangunt, 
Mente  malum  Maio  nubfire  vulgus  ait 

Omd    Fasti,  V,  496,  eta. 

May  meetings.  The  annual  gather- 
ings, usually  held  m  London  in  May 
and  June,  of  the  religious  and  charit- 
able societies,  to  hear  the  annual  re- 
ports and  appeals  for  continued  or 
increased  support,  etc. 

May-day.  Polydore  Virgil  says  that 
the  Eoman  youths  used  to  go  into  the 
fields  and  spend  the  calends  of  May  in 
dancing  and  singing  in  honour  of 
Flora,  goddess  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  English  consecrated  May-day  to 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Maid  Manan,  be- 
cause the  favourite  outlaw  died  on 
that  day,  and  villagers  used  to  set  up 
Maypoles  (q.v.),  and  spend  the  day  m 
archery^  morris  dancing,  and  other 
amusements. 

The  old  custom  of  singing  the 
Hymnus  Euchansticus  on  the  top  of 
Wolsey's  Tower,  Oxford,  as  the  clock 
strikes  five  on  May  ^Morning  is  still 
kept  up  by  the  choristers  of  Magdalen. 
Tiiis  is  a  relic  of  the  requiem  mass  that, 
before  the  Reformation,  was  sung  at 
this  spot  and  time  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  Henry  VII.  The  opening 
lines  of  the  hymn  are : — 

Te  Deum  Pattern  collmus, 
Te  laudibus  prosequimor ; 
Qui  corpus  cibo  reflds, 
Ccelesti  mentein  gratia. 

Evil  May  Day.    See  EVIL. 

Maypole,  Queen,  etc.  Dancing 
roung  the  Maypole  on  May  Day,  * '  go- 
ing a-Maymg,"  electing  &  May  Queen, 
and  lighting  bonfires,  are  all  remnants 
of  the  old  nature-worship  of  our  an- 


cestors, and  may  be  traced  to  the 
most  ancient  times.  The  chimney- 
sweeps used  to  lead  about  a  Jack-i}- 
the-green,  and  the  custom  is  not  yet 
quite  extinct,  especially  in  country 
towns* 

Any  very  tall,  ungainly  woman  is 
sometimes  called  a  "  Maypole,"  a 
term  which  was  bestowed  as  a  nick- 
name on  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  one 
of  George  Fs  mistresses 

The  Maypole  in  the  Strand.  This 
ancient  London  landmark,  referred  to 
more  than  once  by  18th-century 
writers,  stood  on  a  spot  now  occupied 
by  St.  Mary-le-Sfcrand,  where  formerly 
stood  a  cross.  In  place  of  this  a  May- 
pole was  set  up  by  John  Clarges,  the 
blacksmith,  whose  daughter  Ann  be- 
came the  wife  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle.  It  was  taken  down  in  1713, 
and  replaced  by  a  new  one  erected 
opposite  Somerset  House.  This  had 
two  gilt  balls  and  a  vane  on  its  summit, 
and  on  holidays  was  decorated  with 
flags  and  garlands.  It  was  removed  in 
1718,  and  sent  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
Wanstead  Park  to  support  the  largest 
telescope  in  Europe 

Captain  Bally  employed  four  hackney  coaches, 

with  drivers  in  liveries,  to  ply  at  the  Maypole  In  the 
Strand,  fixing  Ms  own  rates,  about  the  year  1634  — Note  1, 
The  TaHer.  ir,  p,  415 

Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 

Where  the  tall  maypole  once  o'erlooked  the  Strand, 

But  now  (so  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 

A  church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury  Lane 

Pope     Dunciad  IE,  217  (1728) 

"What's  not  destroyed  by  Time's  devouring  hand  ? 

Where's  Troy,  and  Where's  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand  ? 
J  Sramtton  (d  1744)      The  Art  of  Polices 

Mayduke  Cherries.  So  called  from 
Medoc,  a  district  of  France,  whence 
1j»he  cherries  first  came  to  us. 

Mayeux.  Since  about  1830  the 
stock  name  in  French  plays  for  a  vain 
and  licentious  hunchback,  who  always 
has  a  wide  command  of  slang  and  wit 

Mayflower.  The  name  of  the  ship 
that  took  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (q  v.) 
from  Southampton  to  Massachusetts 
in  1620.  It  was  only  about  180  tons — 
which  can  be  profitably  compared 
with  the  56,000  tons  of  the  White  Star 
liner  Majestw,  which  now  does  much 
the  same  voyage.  Some  of  the  timbers 
of  the  old  Mayflower  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  as  forming  part  of  a 
barn  at  Jordans,  Bucks. 

Mayonnaise.  A  sauce  made  with 
pepper,  salt,  oil,  vinegar,  and  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  beaten  up  together.  The 
word  is  French  ,  its  origin  is  unknown, 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  (Weekley : 
Etym.  Diet.,  1921)  that  it  was  origin- 
ally called  maTionnaise  in  honour  of 
the  capture  of  Mahon,  Minorca,  by 
Eichelieu  in  1^56.  In  English  the 
colour  magenta  has  a  similar  origin. 
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Mayor.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
city,  elected  by  the  citizens,  and  hold- 
ing office  for  twelve  months. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  London  is  The  Bight  Han  the 
Lord  Mayor,  one  of  the  Privy  Council 

Since  1389  the  magistracy  of  York  has  been  headed  by 
a  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  other  English  towns  in  which  the 
chief  magistrate  is  Lord  Mayor  are  Birmingham  Liver- 
pool, Manchester  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol.  Hull,  Bradford 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyae. 

At  the  Conquest  the  sovereign  ap- 
pointed the  chief  magistrates  of  cities. 
That  of  London  was  called  the  Port- 
Beeve,  but  Henry  II  changed  the 
word  to  the  Norman  maire  (our 
mayor).  John  made  the  office  annual ; 
and  Edward  III  (in  1354)  conferred 
the  title  of  "  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London." 

The  first  Lord  Mayor's  Show  was  in 
1458,  when.  Sir  John  Norman  went  by 
water  in  state,  to  be  sworn  in  at  West- 
minster ;  and  the  cap  and  sword  were 
given  by  Bichard  II  to  Sir  William 
Walworth,  for  killing  Wat  Tyler. 

Mayor  o/  Oarratt.    See  GTARKATT. 

Mayor  of  the  Bull-ring  (Old  Dublin). 
This  official  and  his  sheriffs  were 
elected  on  May  Day  and  St.  Peter's 
Eve  "  to  be  captaine  and  gardian 
of  the  batchelers  and  the  unwedded 
youth  of  the  civitie."  For  the  year 
the  "  Mayor  "  had  authority  to  pun- 
ish those  who  frequented  nouses  of 
ill-fame.  He  was  termed  "  Mayor  of 
the  Bull-ring  "  because  he  conducted 
any  bachelor  who  married  during  his 
term  of  office  to  an  iron  ring  that  used 
to  hang  in  the  market  place  and  to 
which  bulls  were  tied  for  baiting,  and 
made  him  kiss  it. 

Mayor  of  the  Palace  (Maire  du 
Palais).  The  superintendent  of  the 
king's  household,  and  steward  of  the 
royal  leudes  (companies)  of  France,  be- 
fore the  accession  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  ' 

Mazarine  Bible,  The.  See  BIBLE, 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Mazeppa,  Ivan  (1644-1709).  The 
hero  of  Byron's  poem  was  born  of  a 
noble  Polish  family  in  Podolia,  be- 
came a  page  in  the  court  of  John 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  but  intrigued 
with  There'sia,  the  young  wife  of  a 
Podohan  count,  who  had  the  young 
page  lashed  naked  to  a  wild  horse,  and 
turned  adrift.  The  horse  dropped 
dead  in  the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppa 
was  released  and  cared  for  by  Cos- 
sacks. He  became  secretary  to  the 
hetman.  and  at  his  death  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Peter  I  created 
him  Prince  of  the  "Ukraine,  but  in  the 
wars  with  Sweden  Mazeppa  deserted  to 
Charles  XII  and  fought  against  Bussia 
at  Pulto'wa.  After  the  loss  of  this 
battle,  Mazeppa  fled  to  Vajentia,  and 


then  to  Bender,  where  he  committed 
suicide.  Byron  makes  Mazeppa  tell 
his  tale  to  Charles  after  the  battle  of 
Pultowa. 

Mazer.  A  large  drinking  vessel 
originally  made  of  maple-wood,  and 
so  called  from  O.Fr.  masere,  O.H.  Ger. 
masar,  a  knot  in  wood,  maple  wood. 

A  mazer  wrought  oi  th«  maple  ware 

tiptruter    Calendar  (August) 
•  Bring  hither,"  he  said,  "  the  mazers  four 
My  noble  fathers  tored  of  yore  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott     Lord  of  tte  Islet 

Maz'ikeen  or  Shedeem.  A  species 
of  beings  in  Jewish  mythology  re- 
sembling the  Arabian  Jinn  (?.v.),  and 
said  to  be  the  agents  of  magic  and 
enchantment.  When  Adam  fell,  says 
the  Talmud,  he  was  excommunicated 
for  130  years,  during  which  time  he 
begat  demons  and  spectres,  for,  it  is 
written  "  Adam  lived  130  years  and 
(i.e.  before  he)  begat  children  in  his 
own  image "  (Gen.  v,  3).  (Rabbi 
Jeremiah  ben  JShezar.) 

And  the  Mazikeen  shall  nob  come  nigh  thy  tents  — 
P$  xcl  &  <Chalde«  version) 

Swells  out  like  the  Mazikeen  ass. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  Jewish  tradition 
that  a  servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
rouse  the  neighbourhood  to  midnight 
prayer,  one  night  mounted  a  stray  ass 
and  neglected  his  duty.  As  he  rode 
along  the  ass  grew  bigger  and  bigger, 
till  at  last  it  towered  as  high  as  the 
tallest  edifice,  where  it  left  the  man, 
and  where  next  morning  he  was  found. 

Meal*  In  meal  or  in  malt.  Directly 
or  indirectly  ;  in  one  way  or  another. 
If  much  money  passes  through  the 
hand,  some  profit  will  be  sure  to  accrue 
either  "  in  meal  or  in  malt,'*  and  a 
certain  percentage  of  one  or  the  other 
is  the  miller's  perquisite. 

When  other  Interests  In  the  country  (as  the  cotton 
trade,  the  iron  trade,  and  the  coal  trade)  had  been 


e  In  meal  and  malt  — Sir  WHKarn  Hercourt     On 
AffrteuUurdl  Deprwton,  13th  April,  1894. 

MeaJ-tub  Plot.  A  pretended  con- 
spiracy against  Protestants,  fabricated 
by  Thomas  Dangerfield  (d.  1685)  in 
1679,  so  called  'because  he  said  that 
the  papers  relating  to  it  were  concealed 
in  a  meal-tub  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
CelHer,  a  Boman  Catholic.  She  was 
tried  for  high  treason  and  acquitted, 
while  Dangerfield  was  convicted  of 
libel,  whipped,  and  pilloried. 

Mealy-mouthed  is  the  Greek  meli- 

mutkos    (honey-speech),  and    means 

velvet  -  tongued,     afraid  of     giving 
offence. 

Mean'der.  To  wind,  to  saunter 
about  at  random  ;  so  called  from  the 
Maeander,  a  winding  river  of  Phrygia. 
Tbe  term  is  also  applied  to  an  Qrna,- 
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mental  pattern  of  winding  lines,  used 
as  a  border  on  pottery,  wall  decora- 
tions, etc. 

Measure  (O.Fr.  mesure,  Lat.  mensura, 
metiri,  to  measure).  Beyond  meaS" 
uret  or  out  of  all  measure.  Beyond 
all  reasonable  degree;  exceedingly, 
excessively. 

Thus  out  of  measure  sad. — ShaRetptare  JUvch  Jido 
AbouL  Nothing,  i,  3. 

To  measure  one's  length  on  the  ground. 
To  fall  flat  on  the  ground ;  to  be 
knocked  down. 

If  you  Trill  measure  your  lumber's  length,  tarry  — 
SJutkeapeare  King  Lear,  i,  4. 

To  measure  other  people's  corn  by 
one's  own  bushel.  See  BUSHEL. 

To  measure  strength.  To  wrestle 
together  ;  to  fight,  to  contest. 

To  measure  swords.  To  try  whether 
or  not  one  is  strong  enough  or  suffi- 
ciently equally  matched  to  contend 
against  another.  The  phrase  is  from 
duelling,  in  which  the  seconds  measure 
the  swords  to  see  that  both  are  of  one 
Length. 

So  we  measured  sworda  and  parted. — Shakespeare 
A*  To*  Like  It,  T,  4. 

To  take  the  measure  of  one's  foot.  To 
ascertain  how  far  a  person  will  ven- 
ture; to  make  a  shrewd  guess  of 
another's  character.  The  allusion  is 
to  "  j5?a?  pede  Herculem." 

Measure  for  Measure.  The  plot  of 
Shakespeare's  play  (acted  1604,  first 
printed  1623)  is  founded  on  Whet- 
stone's Promos  and  Cassandra  (1582), 
which  was  taken  from  the  85th  tale 
in  Cinthio's  Secatommithi  (1565). 
Promos  is  called  by  Shakespeare, 
"  Lord  Angelo  "  ;  and  Cassandra  is 
"  Isabella."  Her  brother,  called  by 
Shakespeare  **  Claudio,"  is  named 
Ajadru'gio  in  the  story. 

Meat,  Bread.  These  words  tell  a 
tale ;  for  both  can  connote  food  in 
general.  The  Italians  and  Asiatics 
eat  little  animal  food,  and  with  them 
the  word  bread  stands  for  food ;  so 
also  with  the  poor,  whose  chief  diet  it 
is ;  but  the  English  consume  meat 
very  plentifully,  and  this  word,  which 
simply  means  food,  almost  exclu- 
sively implies  animal  food.  In  tLe 
banquet  given  to  Joseph's  brethren, 
the  viceroy  commanded  the  servants 
"  to  set  on  bread  "  (Gen.  xliii,  31).  In 
Ps.  civ,  27,  it  is  said  of  fishes,  creeping 
things  and  crocodiles,  that  God  giveth 
them,  their  meat  in  due  season. 

To  carry  off  meat  from  the  graves. 
To  be  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  ;  to 
be  so  poor  as  to  descend  to  robbing  the 
tombs  of  offerings.  The  Greeks  and 
Bomans  used  to  make  feasts  at  certain 
seasons,  when  spirits  were  supposed 


to  return  to  their  graves,  and  the 
fragments  were  left  on  the  tombs  for 
the  use  of  the  ghosts.  Hence  the 
Latin  proverb  Eleemos'ynam  sepulcn 
patris  tui  (Alms  on  your  father's 
grave). 

Medam'othl.  The  island  at  which 
the  fleet  of  Pantagruel  landed  on  the 
fourth  day  of  their  voyage,  and  where 
they  bought  many  choice  curiosities, 
such  as  the  picture  of  a  man's  voice, 
an  echo  drawn  to  life,  Plato's  ideas, 
the  atoms  of  Epicu'ros,  a  sample  oi 
Philomela's  needlework,  and  other 
objects  of  vertu  which  could  be 
obtained  in  no  other  portion  of  the 
globe  (Rabelais:  Pantagruel,  iv,  3). 
The  word  is  Greek,  and  has  the  same 
meaning  as  More's  Utopia  and  Butler's 
ErewTwn,  i.e.  "  Nowhere.'* 

Medard,  St.  The  French  "St. 
Swithin  "  ;  his  day  is  June  8th. 

Quand  11  plent  a  la  Baint-M&dard 
ll  pleu-fc  quarant*  jours  plus  tard. 

He  was  Bishop  of  Noyon  and 
Tournai  in  the  6th  century,  and 
founded  the  Festival  of  the  Rose  at 
Salency,  which  is  kep^t  up  to  this  day, 
the  most  virtuous  girl  in  the  parish 
receiving  a  crown  of  roses  and  a  purse 
of  money. 

Legend  says  that  a  sudden  shower 
once  fell  which  wetted  everyone  to  the 
skin  except  St.  Me"dard  ;  he  remained 
dry  aa  a  toast,  for  an  eagle  had  spread 
his  wings  over  him,  and  ever  after  he 
was  termed  mattre  de  la  pluie. 

Mede'a.  In  Greek  legend,  a  sorceress, 
daughter  of  JEtes,  King  of  Colchis. 
She  married  Jason,  the  leader  of  the 
Argonauts,  whom  she  aided  to  obtain 
the  golden  fleece,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Medus,  whom  the  Greeks  regarded 
as  the  ancestor  of  the  Medes.  See 


Mede'a}  's  "kettle  or  cauldron.  A  means 
of  restoring  lost  youth.  Mede'a  cut  an 
old  ram  to  pieces,  threw  the  pieces  into 
her  cauldron,  and  a  young  lamb  came 
forth.  The  daughters  of  Pelias 
thought  to  restore  their  father  to 
youth  in  the  same  way  ;  but  Medea 
refused  to  utter  the  magic  words,  and 
the  old  man  ceased  to  live. 

Get  thee  Medea'e  kettle  and  be  boiled  www,—  <t<mgr«m  , 
love  for  Love,  iv 

Medham  (Arab.,  the  keen).  One  of 
Mahomet's  swords,  taken  from  the 
Jews  when  they  were  exiled  from 
Medi'na. 

Mediaeval  Ages.    See  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Medicine.  From  the  Lat.  medi&nai 
which  meant  both  the  physician's  art 
and  his  laboratory,  and  also  a  medica- 
ment. The  alchemists  applied  the 
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word  to  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
fche  elixir  of  life  ;  hence  Shakespeare's 

How  much  unlike  art  thou,  Mark  Antony  1 
Yet,  coming  from  Mm,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i,  5 

And  the  word  was — and  is — frequently 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  as — 

The  miserable  have  no  other'medlctae 

But  only  hope       Measure  far  Measure,  III,  1. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians 
medicine  is  a  spell,  charm,  or  fetish, 
and  sometimes  even  Manitou  (q.v.) 
himself,  hence  Medicine-man,  a  witch- 
doctor or  magician. 

The  medicine-man  was  the  religious  dignitary,  his  in- 
fluence over  the  tribe  being  that  of  fear  rather  than  of 
awe  and  spiritual  dignity  —Charles  Morris .  The  Aryan 
Race  (1838) 

The  Father  of  Medicine.  Aretseus 
of  Cappado'cia,  who  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  second 
centuries,  and  Hippoc'rates  of  Cos 
(B.C.  460-377)  are  both  so  called. 

Medicinal  days  In  ancient  prac- 
tice the  sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  twelfth, 
sixteenth,  eighteenth,  etc.,  of  a 
disease;  so  called  because,  according 
to  Hippoc'rates,  no  "  crisis "  (q.v.) 
occurs  on  these  days,  and  medicine 
may  be  safely  administered. 

Medicinal-finger.  Also  the  leech- 
finger  or  leechman.  The  finger  next  to 
the  little  finger,  the  ring  finger;  so 
called  in  mediaeval  times  because  of  the 
notion  that  it  contained  a  vein  that 
led  direct  to  the  heart. 

Medina.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(II,  ii)  the  typification  of  "  the  golden 
mean  "  (Lat.  medium).  She  was  step- 
sister of  Perissa  (excess)  and  Elissa 
(deficiency),  who  could  never  agree  upon 
any  subject. 

Medina,  (Arab.,  city).  The  second 
holy  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  called 
"  Yathrib "  before  Mahomet  fled 
thither  from  Mecca,  but  afterwards 
Medinat-al-Nabi  (the  city  of  the  pro- 
phet), whence  its  present  name.  In 
Spain  there  are  four  or  five  Medinas. 
Medina-Sidonia  was  so  called  by  the 
Moors  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  city  Asidiur,  which 
was  founded  by  Phoenicians  from 
Sidon. 

Mediterranean.  The  midland  sea: 
the  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  (Boman) 
earth  (Lat.  medius,  middle,  terra,  land). 

The  Key  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Bock  of  Gibraltar,  which  commands 
the  entrance  between  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Medusa.  The  chief  of  the  Gorgons 
(q.v.)  of  Greek  mythology,  legend  says 
that  she  was  a  beautiful  maiden, 
specially  famous  for  her  hair ;  but  that 
she  violated  the  temple  of  Athene, 


who  thereupon  transformed  her  hair 
into^  serpents  and  made  her  face  so 
terrible  that  all  who  looked  on  it  were 
turned  to  stone.  Perseus,  assisted  by 
Athene  (who  lenthimher  shield  wherein 
he  looked  only  on  the  reflection  of 
Medusa  during  his  attack),  struck  off 
her  head,  and  by  its  means  rescued 
Andromeda  (q.v.)  from  the  monster. 
Medusa  was  tne  mother  by  Poseidon 
of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus. 

Meerschaum  (Ger.  sea-froth).  This 
mineral  (used  for  making  tobacco- 
pipes),  from  having  been  found  on  the 
seashore  in  rounded  white  lumps,  was 
ignorantly  supposed  to  be  sea-froth 
petrified  ;  but  it  is  a  compound  of 
silica,  magnesia,  lime,  water,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  When  first  dug  it  lathers 
like  soap,  and  is  used  as  a  soap  by  the 
Tartars. 

Meg*  Formerly  slang  for  a  guinea, 
but  now  signifying  a  halfpenny.  Cp. 
MAG. 

No,  no  ;  Meggs  are  Guineas  ,  Smelts  are  half  guineas 
—  S*a&o«a  SyuireofAltat  ia  1.1(1658). 

Mons  Meg.  A  great  15th-century 
piece  of  artillery  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, made  at  Mons,  in  Flanders.  It 
was  considered  a  palladium  by  the 
Scotch.  C$.  LONG  MEG. 

Sent  awa'  our  crown,  and  our  sword,  and  our  sceptre 
and  Mons  Meg  to  be  keepit  by  thae  English  .  .  in  the 
Tower  of  London  [N.B  —It  was  rettored  in  1828]  —Scott  . 


Roaring  Meg.  Formerly  any  large 
gun  that  made  a  great  noise  when  let 
off  was  so  called,  as  Mons  Meg  herself 
and  a  cannon  given  by  the  Fish- 
mongers of  London,  and  used  in  1689. 
Burton  says  t  "  Music  is  a  roaring  Meg 
against  melancholy." 

Drowning  the  noise  of  their  consciences  ...  by  ring- 
ing thatr  greatest  Sells,  discharging  t-ftfir  tonrlng-mMr, 
—Trapp  :  Comment  on  Job  (1656). 

Mega'rlan  School.  A  philosophical 
school,  founded  by  Euclid,  a  native  of 
Meg'ara,  and  disciple  of  Socrates.  It 
combined  the  ethical  doctrines  of 
Socrates  with  the  znetaphysic  of  the 
Bleatics  (q.v.). 

Mega'rians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Megara  and  its  territory,  Megaris, 
Greece,  proverbial  for  their  stupidity  ; 
hence  the  proverb,  "  Wise  as  a  Mega- 
rian.  **  —  i,e.  not  wise  at  all  ;  yet  see 
above. 

Me'grims.  A  corruption  of  the 
Greek  hemi-crania  (half  the  skull), 
through  the  French  migraine.  A  neu- 
ralgic affection  generally  confined  to 
one  brow,  or  to  one  side  of  the  fore- 
head ;  whims,  fancies. 

Meinie,  or  Meiny.  A  company  of 
attendants  ;  a  household  :  from  (XFr. 
meyn<t,  mesnie,  from  Lat.  mansionem, 
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mansio,  a  house.  Our  word  menial  has 
much  the  same  derivation  and  signi- 
ficance. 

With  that  the  smiling  Eriemhild  forth  stepped  »  little 

space. 

And  Brunhild  and  her  mdny  greeted  with  gentle  grace. 
JMttom's  Nibelungenlied,  -tan/a  604. 

Meistersingers.  Burgher  poets  of 
Germany,  who  attempted,  in  the  14th 
to  10th  centuries,  to  revive  the  na- 
tional minstrelsy  of  the  Minnesingers 
(q.v.),  which  had  fallen  into  decay. 
Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  (1494-1576), 
was  the  most  celebrated. 

Die  Mviptersinger  von  Nurnberg.  An 
opera  by  Wagner  (1868)  in  which  he 
satirized  his  critics. 

Mejnoun  and  Leilah.  A  Persian 
love-tale,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  or 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  of  Eastern  ro- 
mance 

Mekhitarists.  An  Armenian  order  of 
Boman  Catholic  monks  who  are  princi- 
pally concerned  with  the  interests  of 
Armenians  and  have  published  many 
of  their  ancient  MSS.  It  was  founded 
by  Peter  Mekhitar  at  Constantinople 
in  1701,  and  received  papal  confirma- 
tion in  1712.  Its  rule  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Benedictines,  and  since  1717  its 
headquarters  have  been  on  the  island 
of  San  Lazzaro,  south  of  Venice. 

Melampod.  Black  hellebore;  so 
called  from  Melampus,  a  famous  sooth- 
sayer and  physician  of  Greek  legend, 
who  with  it  cured  the  daughters  of 
Prsetus  of  their  melancholy  (Virgil- 
Oeorgics,  iii,  550). 

7  eeely  sheep,  like  well  below, 


For  they  been  hale  enough  I  trow. 
And  liken  their  abode 

Spenser     Eclogue,  viL 

Mel'ancholy.  Lowness  of  spirits, 
supposed  at  one  time  to  arise  from  a 
redundance  of  black  bile  (Gr.  melas 


Mel'anrftoly  Jacques.  So  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-78)  was  called 
for  his  -morbid  sensibilities  and  un- 
happy spirit.  The  expression  is  from 
Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  li,  1. 

Melanch'thon  is  merely  the  Greek 
for  Schwarserde  (black  earth),  the  real 
name  of  this  reformer  (1497-1560). 
Similarly,  (Ecolampa'dius  is  the  Greek 
version  of  the  German  name  Haus- 
schein,  and  Desidenus  Erasmus  is  one 
Latin  and  one  Greek  rendering  of  the 
name  Gheraerd  Gheraerd. 

Melanuros.  Abstain  from  tTie  Melan- 
urus.  This  is  the  sixth  symbol  in  the 
Protreptics.  Melan-uros  means  the 
"  black-tailed."  Pythagoras  told  his 
disciples  to  abstain  from  that  which 
has  a  black  tail,  in  other  words,  from 
such  pleasures  and  pursuits  as  end  in 


sorrow,  or  bring  grief.  The  Melanuros 
is  a  Mediterranean  fish  of  the  perch 
family  which,  in  Boman  times,  was 
sacred  to  the  terrestrial  gods. 

Melchisedec'ians.  Heretics  of  the 
early  3rd  century  who  held  that  Mel- 
chis'edec  was  not  a  man  but  a  heavenly 
power,  that  he  was  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  angels  whereas 
Christ  was  merely  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  superior  to  Christ.  Some 
believed  him  to  be  Christ  Himself  or 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Melea'ger.  A  hero  of  Greek  legend, 
son  of  CEneus  of  Calydon  and  Althaea, 
distinguished  for  throwing  the  javelin, 
for  slaying  the  Calydoman  boar,  and 
as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  It  was  de- 
clared by  the  fates  that  he  would  die 
as  soon  as  a  piece  of  wood  then  on  the 
fire  was  burnt  up  ;  whereupon  his 
mother  snatched  the  log  from  the  fire 
and  extinguished  it ;  but  after  Melea- 
ger  had  slain  his  maternal  uncles,  his 
mother  threw  the  brand  on.  the  fire 
again,  and  Meleager  died. 

The  death  of  Meleager  was  a  favourite  subject  in  ancient 
reliefs.  The  famous  picture  of  Charles  le  Bran  is  in  the 
Masee  Imperiale  of  Paris. 

Melesig'enes.  So  Homer  (q.v.)  is 
sometimes  called,  because  one  tradi- 
tion fixes  his  birthplace  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meles,  in  Ionia. 

But  higher  sung 
Blind  Meleaigenes — then  Homer  called 

JtUton     Paradise  Regained. 

Mele'tians.  An  heretical  sect  of  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries,  followers  of 
Mele'tius,  Bishop  of  Lycop'olis,  Egypt, 
who  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  to  idols 
in  order  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of 
Diocletian.  Hence  the  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  trimmer  in  religion. 

Mella'dus.  Father  of  Tristram  in 
the  Arthurian  romances,  and  King  of 
Lyonesse.  He  was  drawn  to  a  chase 
by  the  wiles  of  a  fay  who  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  from  whose  thraldom  he 
was  ultimately  released  by  Merlin. 

MelilXB'us  or  Melibe.  The  central 
figure  in  Chaucer's  prose  Tale  of  Mehb- 
O3U8  (Canterbury  Tales),  which  is  a 
translation  of  a  French  rendering  of 
Albertano  da  Brescia's  Latin  Liber  Con- 
solationis  ei  Coneitii.  Meliboeus  is  a 
wealthy  young  man,  married  to  Pru- 
dens  One  day,  when  gone  "  into  the 
fields  to  play,"  enemies  of  his  beat  his 
wife  and  left  his  daughter  for  dead. 
Mehbceus  resolved  upon  vengeance,  but 
his  wife  persuaded  him  to  call  together 
his  enemies,  and  he  told  them  he  for- 
gave them  "  to  this  effect  and  to  this 
ende,  that  God  of  His  endeles  mercy 
wole  at  the  tyme  of  cure  deyinge  for- 
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Melibcean  Dye 
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give  us  cure  giltes  that  we  have  tres- 
pased  to  Him  in  this  wreeched  world  " 

MellbcB'an  Dye.  A  nch  purple. 
Melibcea,  in  Thessaly,  was  famous  for 
the  osirwm,  &  fish  used  in  dyeing 
purple. 

A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Lovelifir  than  Melibcean. 

Milton.    Paraftae  lot,  ad,  242. 

Melicer'tes.  Son  of  Ino,  a  sea.  deity 
of  Greek  legend  (see  LEUCOTHRA). 
Ath'amas  imagined  his  wife  to  be  a 
lioness,  and  her  two  sons  to  be  lion*s 
cubs.  In  his  frenzy  he  slew  one  of  the 
boys,  and  drove  the  other  (named 
Melicertes)  with  his  mother  into  the 
sea.  The  mother  became  a  sea 
goddess,  and  the  boy  the  god  of 
harbours. 

Mellsande.  The  same  as  Melusina 
(«•*•)• 

Melisen'dra.  In  romance,  the  sup- 
posed daughter  of  Marsilio  and  Charle- 
magne, married  to  his  nephew  Don 
Gwyf  e'ros.  She  was  taken  captive  by 
the  Moors,  and  confined  seven  years 
in  a  dungeon,  when  Gwyf  e'ros  rescued 
her.  See  Don  Quixote  II,  li,  7,  where 
the  story  is  played  as  a  puppet-show. 

Melis'sa.  The  prophetess  in  Orlando 
Furwso9  who  lived  in  Merlin's  cave. 
Brad'amant  gave  her  the  enchanted 
ring  to  take  to  Boge'ro  ;  so,  assuming 
'the  form  of  Atlantes,  she  went  to 
Alci'na's  island,  and  not  only  delivered 
Roge'ro,  but  disenchanted  all  the 
forms  metamorphosed  in  the  island. 
In  Book  xix  she  assumes  the  form  of 
Bodomont,  and  persuades  Agramant 
to  break  the  league  which  was  to 
settle  the  contest  by  single  combat. 
A  general  battle  ensues. 

In  Spenser's  Faene  Queene  (VI,  xii) 
Melissa  is  Fastorella's  handmaid. 

Mell  Supper.  Harvest  supper;  in 
Scotland  and  the  northern  counties 
the  last  sheaf  of  corn  cut  is  called  the 
mell,  and  when  the  harvest  is  borne  a 
woman  carries  a  mell-dott,  i.e.  a  straw 
image  dressed  up  like  a  young  girl,  on 
top  of  a  pole  among  the  reapers. 

Mellifluous  Doctor,  The.  St.  Ber- 
nard (1091-1153),  whose  writings  were 
called  a  "  river  of  Paradise." 

Melodrama.  Properly  (and  in  the 
early  19th  cent.)  a  drama  in  which 
song  and  music  were  introduced  (Gr. 
melos,  song),  an  opera.  These  pieces 
were  usually  of  a  sensational  character, 
and  now — the  musical  portions  having 
been  gradually  dropped — the  word 
denotes  a  lurid,  sensational  play,  with 
plenty  of  appeal  to  the  emotions  and 
invariably  a  happy  ending  in  which  the 
villain  gets  all  he  so  richly  deserves. 


Mel 'on.  The  Mohammedans  say  that 
the  eating  of  a  melon  produces  a  thou- 
sand good  works.  There  are  certain 
stones  on  Mount  Carmel  called  Stone 
Melons.  The  tradition  is  that  Elijah 
saw  a  peasant  carrying  melons,  and 
asked  him  for  one.  The  man  said 
they  were  not  melons  but  stones,  and 
Elijah  instantly  converted  them  into 
stones. 

A  like  story  is  told  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary.  She  gave  so  bountifully 
to  the  poor  as  to  cripple  her  own  house- 
hold. One  day  her  husband  met  her 
with  her  lap  full  of  something,  and  de- 
manded of  her  what  she  was  carrying. 
4*  Only  flowers,  my  lord,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  save  the  he  God  converted 
the  loaves  into  flowers. 

Melpom'ene.     The  muse  of  tragedy. 

Up  then  Melpomene,  thou  mournfullest  Muse  of  mine. 
Sucb  cause  of  mourning  never  hadat  afore 

Spenser     Shepherd?*  Calendar.  Novfmbfr 

Melus'ina,  or  Melisande.  The  most 
famous  of  the  f&s  of  French  romance, 
looked  upon  by  the  houses  of  Lusignan, 
Bohan,  Luxembourg,  and  Sassenaye 
as  their  ancestor  and  founder.  Having 
enclosed  her  father  in  a  high  mountain 
for  offending  her  mother,  she  was  con- 
demned to  become  every  Saturday  a 
serpent  from  her  waist  downward. 
She  married  Baymond,  Count  of 
Lusignan,  and  made  her  husband  vow 
never  to  visit  her  on  a  Saturday  ;  but 
the  count  hid  himself  on  one  of  the 
forbidden  days,  and  saw  his  wife's 
transformation.  Melusina  was  now 
obliged  to  quit  her  husband,  and  was 
destined  to  wander  about  as  a  spectre 
till  the  day  of  doom,  though  some 
say  that  the  count  immured  her 
in  the  dungeon  of  his  castle.  Cp. 
UNDINE. 

A  sudden  scream  is  called  un  cri 
de  M&usyne,  in  allusion  to  the  scream 
of  despair  uttered  by  Melusina  when 
she  was  discovered  by  her  husband ; 
and  in  Ppitou  certain  gingerbread 
cakes  bearing  the  impress  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  "  bien  coifffe,"  with  a 
serpent's  tail,  made  by  confectioners 
for  the  May  fair  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lusignan,  are  still  called 
M&usines. 

Melyhalt,  Lady.  In  the  old  ro- 
mances, a  powerful  subject  of  King 
Arthur,  whose  domains  Galiot  invaded. 
She  chose  Galiot  as  her  lover. 

Memento  mori  (Lat.,  remember 
you  must  die).  An  emblem  of  mor- 
tality, such  as  a  skull ;  something  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life. 

I  make  as  good  use  of  ft  [BardoIph'B  face]  u  many  a 
man  doth  of  a  death's  toad  or  *  memento  mod.— Skate 
spear*  Henry  £7,  Hi,  8. 
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Memnon.  The  Oriental  or  Ethio- 
pian prince  who,  in  the  Trojan  War, 
went  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Pnam  aad  was  slain  by  Achilles.  His 
mother  Bos  (the  Dawn)  was  incon- 
solable for  his  death,  and  wept  for 
him  every  morning 

The  Greeks  called  the  statue  of 
Am'enoph'is  III,  in  Thebes,  that  of 
Memnon.  When  first  struck  by  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  it  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  sound  like  the  snapping 
asunder  of  a  cord.  Poetically,  when 
Eos  kissed  her  son  at  daybreak,  the 
hero  acknowledged  the  salutation  with 
a  musical  murmur. 

Memncm  bending  o'er  hl§  broken  lyre 

Darwin  :  Eetaumvy  of  Teffetation,  I,  3. 

Memnon's  wi&ter,  in  It  JPenseroso,  is 
perhaps  the  HimSra,  mentioned  by 
Dictys  Cretensis  ;  but  Milton  is  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  her,  because 
it  might  be  presumed  that  any  sister 
of  the  black  but  comely  Memnon 
would  be  likewise. 


Slack*  but  such  as  i 

Prince  Memnon'a  sister  might  beseem. 

H  Pensaroto,  18. 

The  legend  given  by  Dictys  Cretensis 
(Bk.  vi)  is  that  Himera,  on  hearing 
of  her  brother's  death,  set  out  to  se- 
cure his  remains,  and  encountered  at 
Paphos  a  troop  laden,  with  booty,  and 
carrying  Memnon's  ashes  in.  an  urn. 
Pallas,  the  leader  of  the  troop,  offered 
to  give  her  either  the  urn  or  the  booty, 
and  she  chose  the  urn. 

Probably  all  that  is  meant  is  this  : 
Black  so  delicate  and  beautiful  that  it 
might  beseem  a  sister  of  Memnon  the 
son  of  Aurora  or  the  early  day-dawn. 

Memorable.  The  ever  memorable. 
John  Hales,  of  Eton  (1584-1856), 
scholar  and  Armimau  divine. 

Mem'ory.  The  Bard  of  Memory, 
Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1855),  thebanker- 
poet  ;  author  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory  (1792) 

Memory  Woodfall,  William  Woodf  all 
(1746-1803),  brother  of  the  Woodfall 
of  Junius,  and  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  would  attend  a  debate, 
and,  without  notes,  report  it  accurately 
next  morning. 

Me'nah.  A  large  stone  worshipped 
by  certain  tribes  of  Arabia  between 
Mecca  and  Medi'na.  Like  most  other 
Arabian  idols  it  was  demolished  in  the 
eighth  year  of  "  the  flight."*  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  rude  stone  brought  from  Mecca, 
the  sacred  city,  by  pilgrims  who 
wished  to  carry  away  with  them  some 
memento  of  their  Holy  Land. 

Menal'cas.  Any  shepherd  or  rustic. 
The  name  figures  in  the  Eclogues  of 
Virgil  and  the  Idyls  of  Theoc'ritus. 


Menam'ber.  A  rockmg-stone  in  the 
parish  of  Sithney  (Cornwall)  which  at 
one  time  a  little  child  could  move 
Cromwell's  soldiers  thought  it  fostered 
superstition,  and  rendered  it  immov- 
able. 

Mendelism.  The  theory  of  heredity 
promulgated  by  Gregor  Johann  Men- 
del (1822-84),  the  Austrian  scientist 
and  Abbot  of  Brunn,  showing  that  the 
characters  of  the  parents  of  cross-bred 
offspring  reappear  in  certain  propor- 
tions in  successive  generations  accord- 
ing to  definite  l&ws.  Mendel's  Law 
was  discovered  by  him  in  1865 
through  experiments  with  peas. 

Mendicant  Orders,  or  Begging  Friars, 

The  orders  of  the  Franciscans  (Grey 
Friars),  Augustmes  (Black  Friars), 
Carmelites  (White  Friars),  and  Do- 
minicans (Preaching  Friars). 

Menech'mtans.  Persons  exactly 
like  each  other;  so  called  from  the 
Mencechmi  of  Plautus,  the  basis  of 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors,  in 
which  not  only  the  two  Dromios 
are  exactly  like  each  other,  but 
Antiphdlus  of  Ephesus  is  the  fac- 
simile of  his  brother,  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse. 

Menec'rates.  In  ancient  legend,  a 
physician  of  Syracuse,  of  such  un- 
bounded vanity  that  he  called  himself 
Jupiter.  Philip  of  Macedon  invited 
him  to  a  banquet,  but  served  him  with 
incense  only. 

Such  was  Menecrates  of  little  worth, 

Who  Jove,  the  saviour,  to  be  called  presumed, 
To  whom  of  incense  Philip  made  a  least. 

Lord  Brooke     InyuisHion  upon  fame,  etc, 

Menelaus.  Son  of  Atreus,  brother 
of  Agamemnon,  and  husband  of  Helen, 
through  whose  desertion  of  him  was 
brought  about  the  Trojan  War.  He 
was  the  King  of  Sparta  or  of  Lace- 
dssmon. 

Mene  'via.  A  form  of  the  old  name, 
Mynyw,  of  St.  David's  (Wales).  Its 
present  name  is  from  Dewi,  or  David, 
the  founder  of  the  episcopal  see  in  the 
6th  century. 

Meng-tse.  The  fourth  of  the  sacred 
books  of  China ;  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  author  (d.  about  B.C.  290), 
Latinized  into  Mencius.  It  was 
written  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  Con- 
fucius or  Kung-fu-tse  wrote  the  other 
three  ;  viz  Ta-heo  (School  of  Adults), 
Chong-yong  (The  Golden  Mean),  and 
Lun-yu  (or  Book  of  Maxims). 

Mother  of  Meng.  A  Chinese  expres- 
sion, meaning  "  an  admirable  teacher." 
Meng's  father  died  soon  after  the  birth 
of  the  sage,  and  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  mother. 
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Menip'pus,  the  cynic,  was  bora  at 
Gadara,  Syria,  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
He  was  called  by  Lucian  "  the  greatest 
snarler  and  snapper  of  all  the  old 
dogs  "  (cymes). 

Varro  wrote  the  Satyrce  Memppece, 
and  in  imitation  of  it  a  political  pam- 
phlet, in  verse  and  prose,  designed  to 
expose  the  perfidious  intentions  of 
Spain  in  regard  to  France,  and  the 
criminal  ambition  of  the  Guise  family, 
was  published  in  1593  as  The  Men^p- 
pean  Satvre.  The  authors  were  Pierre 
Leroy  (d.  1593),  Pithou  (1539-96), 
Passerat  (1534-1602),  and  Bapin,  the 
poet  (1540-1608). 

Men'nonites.  Followers  of  Simons 
Menno  (1492-1559),  a  native  of  Fries- 
land,  who  modified  the  fanatical  views 
of  the  Anabaptists.  The  sect  still  sur- 
vives, in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  Holland  and  Germany. 

Menthu.    See  BAKHA. 

Mentor.  A  guide,  a  wise  and  faith- 
ful counsellor  ;  so  called  from  Mentor, 
a  friend  of  Ulysses,  whose  form  Min- 
erva assumed  when  she  accompanied 
Telemachos  in  his  search  for  his 
father. 

Menu  or  Manu.  In  Hindu  philoso- 
phy, one  of  a  class  of  Demiurges  of 
whom  the  first  is  identified  with 
Brahma.  Brahma  divided  himself 
into  male  and  female,  these  produced 
Viraj,  from  whom  sprang  the  first 
Menu,  a  kind  of  secondary  creator. 
He  gave  rise  to  ten  Prajapatis  (*'  lords 
of  all  living");  from  these  came 
seven  Menus,  each  presiding  over  a 
certain  period,  the  seventh  of  these 
being  Menu  Vcnvasvata  ("  the  sun- 
born  ")  who  is  now  reigning  and  who 
is  looked  upon  as  the  creator  of  the 
living  races  of  beings.  To  him  are 
ascribed  the  Laws  of  Menu,  now  called 
the  Manavadharmashastra,  a  section 
of  the  Vedas  containing  a  code  of  civil 
and  religious  law  compiled  by  the 
Manavans. 

Meo  perlc'ulo  (Lat.  at  my  own 
nsk).  On  my  responsibility ;  I 
being  bond. 

"  I  *in  vouch  lor  BcUe  OcMtoee,  m&  perleuto,"  said 
Oldbuck.— Scott  The  Antiquary,  ch.  xxrrili. 

Mephib'osheth,  in  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  AchitopTiel,  Pt.  ii  (q.v.),  is  meant 
for  Samuel  Pordage  (d.  1691),  a  poet- 
aster. 

Mephlstoph'eles.  A  manufactured 
name  (possibly  from  three  Greek 
words  meaning  "  not  loving  the 
light ")  of  a  devil  or  familiar  spirit 
which  first  appears  in  the  late  mediae- 
val Faust  legend ;  he  is  well  known 
as  the  sneering,  jeering,  leering  temp- 


ter in  Goethe's  Faust.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare  (Merry  Wives, 
i,  1)  and  Fletcher  as  MephostophUus, 
and  in  Marlowe's  Faustus  as  M  ephosto- 
p^hs. 

Merca'tor's  Projection  is  Mercator's 
chart  or  map  for  nautical  purposes. 
The  meridian  lines  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  parallels  of  latitude.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  was  devised  by  Ger- 
hard Kremer  (==  merchant,  pedlar) 
(1512-94),  whose  surname  Latinized  is 
Mercator. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  The  inter- 
woven stories  of  Shakespeare's  comedy 
(written  1598,  published  1600)  are 
drawn  from  mediaeval  legends  the 
germs  of  which  are  found  in  the  Gesia 
Romano'rum.  The  tale  of  the  bond  is 
ch.  xlviu,  and  that  of  the  caskets  is 
ch.  xcix.  Much  of  the  plot  is  also 
given  in  the  14th  century  II  Pecorone 
of  Ser  Giovanni  ;  but  Shakespeare 
could  not  read  Italian,  there  was  no 
translation  in  his  day,  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  ever  saw  or 
was  aware  of  it. 

Mer'cia.  One  of  the  ancient  An- 
glian kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy, 
founded  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century.  It  flourished  under 
Penda  in  the  7th  century  ;  in  the  8th, 
under  Ethelbald  and  Offia,  it  became 
overlord,  but  in  827  was  incorporated 
with  Wessex,  to  be  revived  again  as 
an  earldom  until  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  embraced  a  large  part  of 
the  Midlands,  stretching  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Thames,  and  westward 
to  the  Welsh  Marches. 

Merciless  (or  Unmerciful)  Parlia- 
ment, The  (from  February  3rd  to 
June  3rd,  1388).  A  junto  of  fourteen 
tools  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
which  assumed  royal  prerogatives,  and 
attempted  to  depose  Richard  II* 

Mercilla.    See  SOLDAN. 

Mercu'rial.  Light-hearted,  gay,  vo- 
latile ;  because  such  were  supposed  by 
the  astrologers  to  be  born  under  the 
planet  Mercury. 

M  ercu'rial  finger*  The  little  finger, 
which,  if  pointed  denotes  eloquence,  if 
square  sound  judgment. 

The  thumb,  In  chiromancy,  ire  gire  to  Vena*, 
The  forefinger  to  Jove,  the  midst  to  Safcarn, 
The  ling  to  Sol,  the  least  to  Mercury. 

3toi  Jotuott     Alcheni^,  lt  1. 


Mer'cury.  The  Roman  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  Hermes  (g.v.),  son  of 
Maia  and  Jupiter,  to  whom  he  acted 
as  messenger.  x  He  was  the  god  of 
science  and  commerce,  the  patron  of 
travellers  and  also  of  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, and  thieves.  Hence,  the  name 
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of  the  god  is  used  to  denote  both  a 
messenger  and  a  thief : — 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary 
Then,  flery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king 

Shvikttpeare     Richard  III,  iv,  3 
My  father  named  me  Autolycos ,  who  being,  as  I  am, 
littered  under  Mercury,  was  likewise  a  snapper-np  of  un- 
considered  trifles.-- Shakespeare     Winter'*  Tale,  iv,  2. 

Mercury  is  represented  as  a  young 
man  with  winged  hat  and  winged 
sandals  (talana),  bearing  the  caduceus 
(q.v.),  and  sometimes  a  purse. 

Posts  with  a  marble  head  of  Mer- 
cury on  them  used  to  be  erected 
where  two  or  more  roads  met,  to 
point  out  the  way.  (Juvenal,  viii, 


In  astrology,  Mercury  "  signifieth 
sub  till  men,  ingenious,  inconstant: 
rymers,  poets,  advocates,  orators, 
phylosophers,  arithmeticians,  and 
busie  fellowes,"  and  the  alchemists 
credited  it  with  great  powers  and 
used  it  for  a  large  number  of  purposes. 
See  Ben  Jonson's  masque,  Mercury 
Vindicated. 

Mercury  fig  (Lat.  Ficus  ad  Mer- 
cwnum).  The  first  fig  gathered  off  a 
fig-tree  was  by  the  Bomans  devoted  to 
Mercury.  The  proverbial  saying  was 
applied  generally  to  all  first  fruits  or 
first  works. 

You  cannot  make  a  Mercury  of  every 
log.  Pythagoras  said:  Non  ex  quovis 
hgno  Mercunus  fit.  That  is,  "  Not 
every  mind  will  answer  equally  well  to 
be  trained  into  a  scholar.  The  proper 
wood  for  a  statue  of  Mercury  was  box 
— vel  quod  hominis  pultorem  prce  se 
ferat,  vel  quod  matenes  #it  omnium 
maxime  ceterna.  (Erasmus.) 

Mercy.  The  seven  corporal  works 
of  mercy  are: — 

a)  To  tend  the  sick. 

(2)  To  feed  the  hungry 

(3)  To  give  drink  to  the  thirsty 

(4)  To  clothe  the  naked 

(5)  To  house  the  homeless 

(6)  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  afflicted. 

(7)  To  bury  the  dead  Matt,  xxv,  86-40. 

Meridian.  Sometimes  applied, 
especially  in  Scotland,  to  a  noonday 
dram  of  spirits. 

He  received  from  the  hand  <sf  the  waiter  the  meridian, 
which  was  placed  ready  at  the  bar  — Scott  JRedpountlet, 
ctuL 

Merl'no  Sheep.  A  Spanish  breed  of 
sheep,  very  valuable  for  their  wool. 
The  word  is  the  Latin  majorinus,  and 
may  originally  have  indicated  a 
specially  large  breed  of  sheep,  or  have 
been  the  official  designation  of  the 
overseer  of  the  pastures. 

Merlin.  The  historical  Merlin  was 
a  Welsh  or  British  bard,  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  5th  century,  to  whom 
a  number  of  poems  have  been  very 
doubtfully  attributed*  He  is  said  to 


have  become  bard  to  King  Arthur,  and 
to  have  lost  his  reason  and  perished 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  after  a  terrible 
battle  between  the  Britons  and  their 
Bomanized  compatriots  about  570. 

His  story  has  been  mingled  with 
that  of  the  enchanter  Merlin  of  the 
Arthurian  romances,  which,  however, 
proceeds  on  different  lines.  This 
Prince  of  Enchanters  was  the  son  of  a 
damsel  seduced  by  a  fiend,  but  was 
baptized  by  Blaise,  and  so  rescued 
from  the  power  of  Satan.  He  became 
an  adept  in  necromancy,  but  was 
beguiled  by  the  enchantress  Nimu4, 
who  shut  him  up  in  a  rock,  and  later 
Vivien,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  entangled 
him  in  a  thornbush  by  means  of  spells, 
and  there  he  still  sleeps,  though  his 
voice  may  sometimes  be  heard. 

He  first  appears  in  Nenmus  (as 
Ambrosius);  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
wrote  the  Vita  Merhm  (about  1145) ; 
this  was  worked  upon  by  Wace  and 
Bobert  de  Borron,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  English  prose  romance 
Merhn,  and  of  most  of  the  Merhn 
episodes  in  the  Arthurian  cycle.  See 
also  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (III,  iii), 
and  Tennyson's  Idylls. 

Now,  though  a  Mechanist,  whose  skill 
Shames  the  degenerate  grasp  of  modern  science. 
Grave  Merlin  (and  belike  the  more 
For  practising  occult  and  perilous  lore) 
Was  subject  to  a  freakish  will 

That  sapped  good  thoughts,  or  scared  them  with  defiance. 
Wordsworth    The  Egyptian  Maid. 

The  English  Merlin.  William  Lilly 
(1602-81),  the  astrologer,  who  pub- 
lished two  tracts  under  the  name  of 
"  MerTinus  An'glicus  "  and  was  the 
most  famous  charlatan  of  his  day. 

Merlin  Chair.  An  invalid's  chair, 
which  can  be  propelled  by  the  hands 
of  the  occupant.  So  called  from  the 
inventor,  J.  J.  Merhn  (d  1803). 

Mermaid.  The  popular  stories  of 
the  mermaid,,  a  fabulous  marine 
creature  half  woman  and  half  fish — 
allied  to  the  Siren  (q.v.)  of  classical 
mythology — probably  arose  from 
sailors'  accounts  of  the  dugong,  a 
cetacean  whose  head  has  a  rude 
approach  to  the  human  outline,  and 
the  mother  while  suckling  her  young 
holds  it  to  her  breast  with  one  flipper, 
as  a  woman  holds  her  infant  in  her 
arm.  If  disturbed  she  suddenly  dives 
under  water,  and  tosses  up  her  fish- 
like  tail. 

In  Elizabethan  plays  the  term  is 
often  used  for  a  courtezan.  See 
Massmger's  Old  Law,  iv,  1,  Shake- 
speare's Comedy  of  Errors,  iii,  2,  etc. 

The  Mermaid  Tavern.  The  famous 
meeting-place  (in  Bread  Street,  Cheap- 
side)  of  the  wits,  literary  men,  and 
men  about  town  in  the  early  17th 
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century.  Among  those  who  met  there 
at  a  sort  of  early  club  were  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  John  Selden,  and  in 
all  probability  Shakespeare. 

Wliat  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  1    Heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  BO  full  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  that  everyone  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

*    Beaumont    Linet  to  Sen  Jwwon 

Mermaid's  glove  The  largest  of 
the  British  sponges  (Halichondna 
palmata),  so  called  because  its  branches 
resemble  fingers. 

Mermaid's  purses.  The  horny  cases 
of  the  eggs  of  the  ray,  skate,  or  shark, 
frequently  cast  up  by  the  waves  on  the 
sea-beach. 

Mer'opfe.  One  of  the  Pleiades ; 
dimmer  than  the  rest,  because, 
according  to  Greek  legend,  she  married 
a  mortal-  She  was  the  mother  of 
Glaucus. 

Merops'  Son.  One  who  thinks  he 
can  set  the  world  to  rights,  but  can't. 
Agitators,  demagogues,  and  Bolshev- 
iks, are  sons  of  Merops.  The  allusion 
is  to  Phaeton,  son  of  Merops,  who 
shought  himself  able  to  drive  the  car 
of  Phoebus,  but,  in  the  attempt, 
nearly  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Merovln'glan  Dynasty.  The  dyn- 
asty of  Mero'vius,  a  Latin  form  of 
Merung  (great  warrior),  who  is  said  to 
have  ruled  over  the  Franks  in  the 
5th  century.  The  dynasty  rose  to 
power  under  Clovis  (d.  51 1 ),  and  gradu- 
ally gave  way  before  the  Mayors  of  the 
Palace  (#.v.)»  until  in  751  the  Merovin- 
gians were  deposed  by  Pepin  the  Short, 
grandson  of  Pepin  of  Heristal. 

Merrie  England.    See  MERRY. 

Merrow  (Irish,  muirrughach).  A 
mermaid,  believed  by  Irish  fishermen 
to  forebode  a  coming  storm. 

It  was  rather  annoying  to  Jack  that,  though  living  in 
a  place  where  the  marrows  were  as  plenty  as  lobsters,  he 
never  could  get  a  right  view  of  one  — W  3  Yeat*  fairy 
and  Folk  Tdlet,?  63 

Merrows  are  of  human  shape  above  but  from  the  -waist  like 
&  fish  The  females  are  attractive,  but  the  males  have 
green  teeth,  green  hair,  pig's  eyes,  and  red  noses  Fisher- 
men dread  to  meet  them. 

Merry.  The  original  meaning  is 
pleasing*  delightful;  hence,  giving 
pleasure  ;  hence  mirthful,  joyous. 

The  old  phrase  Merrie  England 
(Merry  London,  etc.)  merely  signified 
that  these  places  were  pleasant  and 
delightful,  not  necessarily  bubbling 
over  with  merriment ;  and  so  with  the 
merry  month  of  May. 

Thou  Saint  George  shalt  called  bee, 
fiaint  George  of  mery  England,  the  signe  of  victoree. 

Spmser    Faoria  QifsoM,  I,  x,  61 
Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 
These  gambols  did  he  plav 

Coup*    John  etlpto. 


The  phrase  merry  men,  meaning  the 
companions  at  arms  of  a  knight  or 
outlaw  (especially  Eobin  Hood),  is 
really  for  merry  meinie.  See  MEINIE. 

Merry  Andrew.  A  buffoon,  jester, 
or  attendant  on  a  quack  doctor  at 
fairs.  Said  by  Hearne  (1735)— with 
no  evidence — to  derive  from  Andrew 
Borde  (d.  1549),  physician  to  Henry 
VIII,  who  to  his  vast  learning  added 
great  eccentricity.  Prior  has  a  poem 
on  "  Merry  Andrew."  Andrew  is  a 
common  name  in  old  plays  for  a  man- 
servant, as  Abigail  is  for  a  waiting- 
woman. 

Merry  as  a  cricket*  gng.    See  GRIG. 

Merry  Dancers.  The  northern 
lights,  so  called  from  their  undulatory 
motion.  The  French  also  call  them 
chevres  dansantes  (dancing  goats). 

Merry  Dun  of  Dover.  In  Scan- 
dinavian folk-tale,  an  enormous  ship 
which  knocked  down  Calais  steeple  in 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
while  the  pennant  swept  a  flock  of 
sheep  off  Dover  cliffs  into  the  sea. 
The  masts  were  so  lofty  that  a  boy  who 
ascended  them  would  grow  grey  before 
he  could  reach  deck  again. 

Merry  Greek.     See  G-RIQ. 

Merry  Maidens.  The  ancient  stone 
circle  (of  19  stones)  in  St.  Buryan 
parish,  5  miles  from  Penzance,  Corn- 
wall. It  is  76  ft.  in  diameter.  Also 
called  Rosemodns  Circle. 

Merry  men.    See  MERRY,  above. 

Merry  Men  of  Mey.  An  expanse 
of  broken  water  which  boils  like  a 
cauldron  in  the  southern  side  of  the 
Stroma  channel,  in  the  Pentland  Firth. 

Merry  Monarch.    Charles  II. 

Merry  Monday*  An  old  name  for 
the  day  before  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Merrythought.  The  furcula  or  wish- 
ing-bone in  the  breast  of  a  fowl ;  some- 
times broken  by  two  persons,  and  the 
one  who  holds  the  larger  portion  has 
his  wish,  as  it  is  said. 

'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag 
all  (2  Henry  IV,  v,  3).  It  is  a  sure 
sign  of  mirth  when  the  beards  of  the 
guests  shake  with  laughter. 

To  make  merry.  To  be  jovial,  fes- 
tive; to  make  merry  over,  to  treat 
with  amusement  or  ridicule,  to  make 
fun  of. 

Merse.  The  south-easterly  part  of 
Berwickshire  was  so  called  because  it 
was  the  mere,  march,  or  frontier  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  gives  the 
second  half  of  the  title  to  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  and  March. 

Merton  College.  Founded  by  Walter 
de  Merton  (d.  1277),  Bishop  of  Boches- 
ter,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  1264. 
He  was,  through  this  foundation,  the 
originator  of  the  collegiate  system  still 
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maintained  in  the  older  English.  Uni- 
versities, 

Meru.  The  "  Olympus "  of  the 
Hindus  ;  a  fabulous  mountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  80,000  leagues 
high,  the  abode  of  Vishnu,  and  a  per- 
fect paradise. 

Merveilleuse  (Fr.  marvellous).  The 
sword  of  Doolin  of  Mayence  (#.v.).  It 
was  so  sharp  that  when  placed  edge 
downwards  it  would  cut  through  a 
slab  of  wood  without  the  use  of  force. 

The  term,  is  also  applied  to  the  dress 
worn  by  the  fops  and  ladies  of  the 
Directory  period  in  France,  who  were 
noted  for  their  extravagance  and 
aping  of  classical  Greek  modes. 

Meschino.    See  GUERINO  MESCHINO, 

Mes'merism.  So  called  from  Fried- 
cich  Anton  Mesmer  (1733-1815),  of 
Meersburg,  Baden,  who  introduced  his 
theory  of  "  animal  magnetism  "  into 
Paris  in  1778.  It  has  long  since  fallen 
into  disrepute. 

Mesopota'mla  (Gr.  the  land  between 
the  rivers,  t.e.  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris).  The  territory  bounded  by 
Kurdistan  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  8.  and  S.E.,  Persia 
on  the  E.,  and  Syria  and  the  Arabian 
Desert  on  the  W.  Since  the  Great  War 
— as  a  consequence  of  which  it  was 
freed  from  Turkish  rule  and  consti- 
tuted a  separate  kingdom — its  name 
has  been  changed  to  Irak  (q.v.),  or 
Iraq. 

The  true  "  Mesopota'mm "  ring. 
Something  high-sounding  and  pleas- 
ing, but  wholly  past  comprehension. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  an  old 
woman  who  told  her  pastor  that  she 
"  found  great  support  in  that  blessed 
word  Mesopotamia," 

Mess.  The  usual  meaning  to-day  is 
a  dirty»  untidy  state  of  things,  a 
muddle,  a  difficulty  (to  get  ^nto  a  mess] ; 
but  the  word  originally  signified  a  por- 
tion of  food  (I^at.  missum,  vmttere,  to 
send ;  cp.  FT.  mets,  viands,  Ital.  messo, 
a  course  of  a  meal) ;  thence  it  came  to 
mean  mixed  food — especially  for  an 
«.mTn»l — and  so  a  confusion,  medley, 
jumble. 

Another  meaning  was,  a  small 
group  of  persons  (usually  four)  who  at 
banquets  sat  together  and  were  served 
from  the  same  dishes.  This  use  gave  rise 
not  only  to  the  army  and  navy  mess 
(used  also  at  the  Inns  of  Court),  but 
to  the  Elizabethans  using  it  in  place 
of  "  four "  or  **  a  group  of  four." 
Thus,  Lyly  says,  "  Foure  makes  a 
messe,  and  we  nave  a  messe  of  mas- 
ters "  (Mother  Bombie,  ii,  1),  and 
Shakespeare  calls  the  four  sons  of 


Henry  his  "  mess  of  sons  "  (2  Henry  VI , 
i,  4) ;  and  says  (Love's  Labours  Lost,  iv, 
3),  "  You  three  fools  lacked  me  ...  to 
make  up  the  mess." 

Messali'na.  Wife  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  of  Borne ;  she  was  executed 
by  order  of  her  husband  in  48  A.D. 
Her  name  has  become  a  byword  for 
lasciviousness  and  incontmency.  Ca- 
therine II  of  Russia  (1729-96)  has 
sometimes  been  called  The  Modern 
Messalina. 

Metals.  Metals  used  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes — Noble,  and  Base. 
The  Noble,  or  Perfect,  Metals  were  gold 
and  silver,  because  they  were  the  only 
two  known  that  could  not  be  changed 
or  "  destroyed  "  by  fire ;  the  re- 
mainder were  Base,  or  Imperfect. 

The  seven  metals  in  alchemy. 

Gold,  Apollo  or  the  sun. 

Silver,  Diana  or  the  moon. 

Quicksilver,  Mercury. 

Copper,  Venus. 

Iron,  Mars. 

Tin,  Jupiter. 

Lead,  Saturn. 

The  only  metals  used  in  heraldry  are 
or  (gold)  and  argent  (silver). 

Metamor'phic  Rocks.  Sedimentary 
or  eruptive  rocks  whose  original  char- 
acter has  been  more  or  less  altered  by 
changes  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  These  include  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  clay-slate,  marble,  and  the  like, 
which  have  become  more  or  less 
crystalline. 

Metaphysics  (Gr.  after-physics,  so 
called  because  the  disciples  of  Aristotle 
held  that  matter  or  nature  should  be 
studied  before  mind).  The  science  of 
metaphysics  is  the  consideration  of 
things  in  the  abstract — that  is,  di- 
vested of  their  accidents,  relations,  and 
matter ;  the  philosophy  of  being  and 
knowing;  the  theoretical  principles 
forming  the  basis  of  any  particular 
science ;  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

Metathesis.  A  figure  of  speech  in 
which  letters  or  syllables  are  trans- 
posed, as  "  You  occupew  my  pie  [py]," 
instead  of  "  You  occupy  my  pew  "  ; 
daggle-trail  for  "  draggle-tail,"  etc.  j 
the  same  as  a  Spoonerism  (q-v.). 

Methodists.  A  name  given  (1729) 
by  a  student  of  Christ  Church  to  the 
brothers  Wesley  and  their  friends,  who 
used  to  assemble  on  given  evenings 
for  religious  conversation,  because  of 
the  methodical  way  in  which  they 
observed  their  principles.  The  word 
was  in  use  many  centuries  earlier  for 
those  (especially  physicians)  who  at- 
tached great  importance  to  method, 
and  the  name  was  at  cue  time  atrolied 
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to  the  Jesuits,  because  they  were  the 
first  to  give  systematic  representations 
of  the  method  of  polemics.  Gale  (1678) 
speaks  of  a  religious  sect  called  "  the 
New  Methodists  "  (Court  of  the  Gen- 


Pnmitive  Methodists.  A  secession 
from  the  Methodists,  led  by  Hugh 
Bourne  in  1810.  They  adopted  this 
name  because  they  reverted  to  the 
original  methods  of  preaching  of  the 
Wesleys. 

Methuselah.  Old  as  Methuselah. 
Very  old  indeed,  almost  incredibly  old. 
He  is  the  oldest  man  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  where  we  are  told  (Gen.  v,  27) 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  969. 

Meton'ic  Cycle,  The.  A  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  new  moons  fall  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year ;  so-called  because 
discovered  by  the  Greek  astronomer, 
Meton,  B.C.  432.  In  330  a  slight  error 
in  it  was  put  right  by  Calippus,  who, 
to  allow  for  odd  hours,  laid  down  that 
at  the  end  of  four  cycles  (76  years) 
one  day  was  to  be  omitted. 

Metropolitan.  A  prelate  who  has 
suffragan  bishops  subject  to  him. 
The  two  metropolitans  of  England  are 
the  two  archbishops,  and  the  two  of 
Ireland  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin.  The  word  does  not  mean 
the  prelate  of  the  metropolis  (Gr. 
mSter,  motner,  polls,  city)  in  a  secular 
sense,  but  the  prelate  of  a  "  mother 
city  "  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense — i.e. 
a  city  which  is  the  mother  or  ruler  of 
other  cities.  Thus,  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  not  a  metropolitan,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  metro- 
vohta'nus  et  vrwms  toh'us  Anglice,  and 
the  Archbisnop  of  York  primus  et 
metropohta'rvus  Anglice. 

In  the  Greek  Church  a  metropolitan 
ranks  next  below  a  patriarch  and  next 
above  an  archbishop. 

Me'um  and  Tu'um.  That  which 
belongs  to  me  and  that  which  is 
another's.  Meum  is  Latin  for  "  what 
is  mine,"  and  tuum  is  Latin  for  "  what 
is  thine."  If  a  man  is  said  not  to 
know  the  difference  between  meum 
and  tuum,  it  is  a  polite  way  of  saying 
he  is  a  thief. 

"  Meum  est  pro'pos'vtum  in  idberna 
mori"  A  famous  drinking  song 
usually  credited  to  Walter  Map,  who 
died  in  1210. 

Meum  est  proposition  In  tabema  mori , 
Vfnmn  sit  opposffcom  morfentia  oil 
XJt  <Scant  cum  venerint  angetorom  ohori 
Dens  sit  propittas  hufc  potatorl  (etc  ) 
It  1«  my  intention  to  die  in  a  tavern.    Hay  trine  be 

•>^n  come  they  may  say       God.  be  merciful  to  t-fr*" 


Mews.  Stables,  but  properly  a  cage 
for  hawks  when  moulting  (O.F.  mue, 
Lat.  mutare,  to  change).  The  word 
has  acquired  its  present  meaning  be- 
cause (in  the  17th  cent.)  the  royal 
stables  were  built  upon  the  site  (now 
occupied  by  the  National  Gallery) 
where  formerly  the  king's  hawks  were 
kept ;  and  the  name  was  transferred 
from  the  establishment  for  hawks 
to  that  of  horses. 

MexitI,  or  Mextli.  The  principal 
god  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  (whence 
the  name  of  their  country),  to  whom 
enormous  sacrifices,  running  into 
many  thousands  of  human  beings, 
were  offered  at  a  time.  Also  called 
Huitsnlopochtli. 

Mezen'tlus.  A  legendary  king  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  noted  for  his  cruelties 
and  impiety,  who  put  his  subjects  to 
death  by  tying  a  living  rm^n  to  a  dead 
one.  He  was  driven  from  his  throne 
by  his  subjects,  and  fled  to  Turnus, 
Bang  of  the  Butuli.  When  JSneas 
arrived  he  fought  with  Mezenttus,  and 
slew  both  him  and  his  son  Lausus. 

He  stretches  oat  the  aim  of  Hezentf us,  and  letter,  the 
deadtottalMn*.— tf.JBfWrfi  SJWrloy,  ch»  xsxL 

This  is  like  Mexenttas  fat  Virgil .  .  Snob  critics  are 
like  dead  coals ,  they  may  blacken,  bat  cannot  bora. — 
Broom  Prttfacv  lo  Poemt. 

Mezzo  relle'vo  (Ital.).  Moderate 
relief ;  applied  to  figures  which  pro- 
ject more  than  those  of  basso  relievo 
(<?.v.),  but  less  than  those  of  alto 
relievo  (#.*?.). 

Mezzotint,,  or  Mezzo  tinto  (Ital., 
medium  tint).  A  process  of  engraving 
in  which  a  copper  plate  is  uniformly 
roughened  so  as  to  print  a  deep  black, 
lights  and  half-lights  being  then  pro- 
duced by  scraping  away  the  burr ;  also 
a  print  from  tlns,which  is  usually  a  good 
imitation  of  an  Indian-ink  drawing, 

MQcah  Hood's  Apples.  Apples  with 
a  spot  of  red  in  the  heart.  The  story 
is  that  Micah  Eood  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  at  Iftanklin.  In  1693  a  pedlar 
with  jewellery  called  at  his  house,  and 
next  day  was  found  murdered  under 
an  apple-tree  in  Rood's  orchard.  The 
crime  was  never  brought  home  to  the 
farmer,  but  next  autumn  all  the  apples 
of  the  fatal  tree  bore  inside  a  red 
blood-spot,  called  "  Micah  Bood's 
Curse,"  and  the  farmer  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

Micawber.  An  incurable  optimist ; 
from  Dickens's  Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber 
(David  Copperfield),  a  great  speechifier 
and  letter-writer,  and  projector  of 
bubble  schemes  sure  to  lead  to  fortune, 
but  always  ending  in  grief.  Notwith- 
standing his  ill  success,  he  never  de- 
spaired* but  felt  certain  that  something 
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would  "  turn  up  "  to  make  his  fortune. 
Having  failed  in  every  adventure  in 
the  old  country,  he  emigrated  to 
Australia,  where  he  became  a  magnate. 

Michael,  St.  The  great  prince  of  all 
the  angels  and  leader  of  the  celestial 
armies. 

And  there  was  war  in  heaven    Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  dragon  ,  and  the  dragon  fought  and 
his  angela,  and  prevailed  not.—  fov  jdi,  7,  8 
Go,  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prince, 
And  thou,  In  military  prowess  next, 
Gabriel  ,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  mv  sons 
Invincible  ,  lead  forth  my  armed  Saints 
By  thousands  and  by  millions  ranged  for  fight. 
MiUon    Paradise  Lost,  vi,  44. 

His  day  ("  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  ")  is  Sept.  29th  (see  MICHAEL- 
MAS), and  in  the  Roman  Church  he  is 
also  commemorated  on  May  8th,  in 
honour  of  his  apparition  in  4=92  to  a 
herdsman  of  Monte  Gargano.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  he  was  looked  on  as  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  planet  Mercury, 
and  bringer  to  man  of  the  gift  of 
prudence. 

The  planet  Mercury,  whose  place 
IB  nearest  to  the  sun  in  space, 

Is  my  allotted  sphere  , 
And  with  celestial  ardour  swift 
I  bear  upon  my  hands  the  gift 
Of  heavenly  prudence  here. 
o  -  OoZden  Legend,  The  Miradt  Plan,  iiL 


In  art  St.  Michael  is  depicted  as  a 
beautiful  young  man  with  severe 
countenance,  winged,  and  either  clad 
in  white  or  armour,  bearing  a  lance 
and  shield,  with  which  he  combats 
a  dragon.  In  the  final  judgment, 
he  is  represented  with  scales,  in 
which  he  weighs  the  souls  of  the  risen 
dead. 

St.  Michael's  chair.  It  is  said  that 
any  woman  who  sits  on  St.  Michael's 
Chair,  Cornwall,  will  rule  the  roost  as 
long  as  she  lives. 

Cousin  Michael.    See  MICHEL. 

The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  A  British  order  of  knight- 
hood, instituted  in  1818  (enlarged  and 
extended  on  four  occasions  since),  and 
conferred  on  natural-born  British  sub- 
jects who  hold,  or  have  held,  high 
official  rank  in  the  Colonies,  or  as  a 
reward  for  services  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
limited  to  one  hundred  Knights 
Grand  Cross,  three  hundred  Knights 
Commanders,  and  six  hundred  Com- 
panions ;  and  its  chapel  is  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Michael  Angelo.  The  celebrated 
painter,  born  1475,  died  1564,  full 
name,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 

The  Michael-Angela  of  battle-scenes. 
Michael-Angelo  Cerquozzi  (1600-60), 
a  native  of  Borne,  famous  for  his 
battle  scenes  and  shipwrecks. 

Michel-Ange  des  Bamboches.  Peter 
Fan  Laar(  1613-73),  the  Dutch  painter. 


Michael- Angelo  of  Music.  Christoph 
Wilhbald  von  Gluck  (1714-87),  the 
German  musical  composer. 

Michael-Angelo  of  Sculptors.  Pierre 
Puget  (1622-94),  the  French  sculptor. 
Also  R6n<§  Michael  Slodtz  (1705-64). 

Michaelmas  Day.  September  29th, 
the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  (sec  MICHAEL,  above),  one  of 
the  quarter-days  when  rents  are  due, 
and  the  day  when  magistrates  are 
elected. 

The  custom  of  eating  goose  at 
Michaelmas  (see  also  ST.  MARTIN'S 
GOOSE)  is  many  centuries  old,  and 
probably  arose  solely  because  geese 
were  plentiful  and  in  good  condition 
at  this  season,  and  we  are  told  that 
tenants  formerly  presented  their  land- 
lords with  one  to  keep  in  their  good 
graces.  The  popular  story,  however, 
is  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  way 
to  Tilbury  Fort  on  September  29th, 
1588,  dined  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Neville 
Umfreyville,  and  partook  of  goose, 
afterwards  calling  for  a  bumper  of 
Burgundy,  and  giving  as  a  toast, 
"  Death  to  the  Spanish  Armada  I  " 
Scarcely  had  she  spoken  when  a 
messenger  announced  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet  by  a  storm.  The  queen 
demanded  a  second  bumper,  and  said, 
"  Henceforth  shall  a  goose  commemor- 
ate this  great  victory."  This  tale  is 
marred  by  the  awkward  circumstances 
that  the  fleet  was  dispersed  by  the 
winds  in  July,  and  the  thanksgiving 
sermon  for  the  victory  was  preached 
at  St.  Paul's  on  August  20th.  Gas- 
coigne,  who  died  1577,  refers  to  the 
custom  of  goose-eating  at  Michaelmas 
as  common : — 

At  Christmas  a  capon,  at  MWh«j»i™«ji  a  goose, 
And  somewhat  else  at  New  Yere's  tide,  for  feare  the  lean 
flies  loose. 

Mlchal.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q*v.)  is  meant  for  Queen 
Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II,  who  ap- 
pears as  David.  Michal,  of  course,  was 
David's  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii,  20). 

Michel  or  Cousin  Michael.  A  Ger- 
man. The  French  call  a  fool  who 
allows  himself  to  be  taken  in  by  thim- 
ble-rigs and  card  tricks  mikel.  In  Old 
French  the  word  mice  occurs,  meaning 
a  fool.  See  MICHON. 

Miching  Malicho. 

Oph.    What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.    Many,  this  Is  Miching  Malicho;    it  mean* 

mischief. 
OpJt.    Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the 

play  Shakespeare     Hamlet,  Hi,  2 

The  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  not 
at  all  certain,  but  it  is  usually  taken 
that  miching  is  "  skulking "  (miche, 
from  O.Fr.  muchier,  murier,  to  hide), 
and  malicho  is  a  form  of  Span,  mal- 
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hecco,  a  misdeed,  mischief;  hence 
skulking  or  sneaking  mischief  The 
form  we  give  is  that  of  the  First 
Folio,  m  the  First  Quarto  the 
words  appear  as  myching  Mallico, 
and  in  the  Second  Quarto  munching 
Malhco 

Mickle,    Many    a.      See    LITTLE, 

MANY  A. 

Michon,  according  to  Cotgrave,  is  a 
"  block,  dunce,  dolt,  johberaol,  dul- 
lard, loggerhead."  Michon,  mikel*  and 
Cousin  Michel,  all  the  Italian  micno,  an 

ass. 

Mickleton  Jury.  A  corruption  of 
mickle-tourn  (magnus  turnus),  i  e  the 
jury  of  court  leets,  which  were  visited 
at  Easter  and  Michaelmas  by  the 
county  sheriffs  m  their  tourns  In 
Anglo-Saxon  times  the  great  council 
of  the  kings  was  known  as  the  Mickle- 
moot  (great  assembly). 

Microcosm  (Gr.  httle  world).  So 
man  is  called  by  Paracelsus.  The  an- 
cients considered  the  world  (see 
MACROCOSM)  as  a  living  being;  the 
sun  and  moon  being  its  two  eyes,  the 
earth  its  body,  the  ether  its  intellect, 
and  the  sky  its  icings  When  man  was 
looked  on  as  the  world  in  miniature, 
it  was  thought  that  the  movements  of 
the  world  and  of  man  corresponded, 
and  if  one  could  be  ascertained,  the 
other  could  be  easily  inferred ;  hence 
arose  the  system  of  astrology,  which 
professed  to  interpret  the  events  of  a 
man's  life  by  the  corresponding  move- 
ments, etc.,  of  the  stars.  Cp.  DIAPA- 
SON. 

MTdas.  A  legendary  king  of  Phry- 
gia  who  requested  of  the  gods  that 
everything  he  touched  might  be 
turned  to  gold  His  request  was 
granted,  but  as  his  food  became  gold 
the  moment  he  touched  it,  he  prayed 
the  gods  to  tal^e  their  favour-  back.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  bathe  in  the  Pac- 
tolus,  and  the  river  ever  after  rolled 
over  golden  sands. 

Another  story  told  of  him  is,  that 
when  appointed  to  judge  a  musical 
contest  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  he 
gave  judgment  m  favour  of  the  satyr ; 
whereupon  Apollo  in  contempt  gave 
the  king  a  pair  of  ass's  ears.  Midas 
hid  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap ;  but 
his  barber  discovered  them,  and,  not 
daring  to  mention  the  matter,  dug  a 
hole  and  relieved  his  mind  by  whisper- 
ing in  it  "  Midas  has  ass's  ears,"  then 
covering  it  up  again  Budaus  gives  a 
different  version.  He  says  that  Midas 
kept  spies  to  tell  him  everything  that 
transpired  throughout  his  kingdom, 
and  the  proverb  "  kings  have  long 


arms  "  was  changed  to  "  Midas  has 
long  ears  " 

A  parallel  of  this  talc  Is  told  of  Portnnach,  king  of  a 
part  of  Bnttwjj  He  had  *H  the  barber*  of  ti«  kiaudom 
put  to  death,  leat  they  should  announce  to  the  public 
that  he  had  the  care  of  a  horse  An  intimate  Mend  wai 
found  willing  to  shave  him,  after  swearing  profound 
secrecv ,  but  not  able  to  contain  himself,  be  confided 
Ms  secret  to  the  sands  of  a  river  bank.  The  reeds  of  this 
river  were  used  for  pan  pipes  and  hautbds,  which  re- 
peated the  words  "  Portzmaca— King  Portrmach  ha* 
horae'a  ears." 

Midden.  Better  marry  over  the  mid- 
den than  over  the  moor.  Better  seek  & 
wife  among  your  neighbours  whom 
you  know  than  among  strangers  of 
whom  you  know  nothing.  The  mid- 
den is  the  domestic  rubbish  heap. 

Ilka  cock  craws  loodest  on  its  am  mid- 
den In  English,  "  Every  cock  crows 
loudest  on  his  own  dunghill.'* 

Kitchen  midden.    See  KITCHEN. 

Middle  Ages.  The  period  from  about 
476  (the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire)  to 
1453  (the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks).  It  varies  a  httle  with 
almost  every  nation ,  in  France  it  is 
usually  dated  from  Clovis  to  Louis  XI 
(481  to  1461) ;  m  England,  from  the 
Heptarchy  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII  (409  to  1485).  The  earlier  part  of 
this  time  (to  about  1200)  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Dark  Ages  (q.v.). 

Middlesex.  The  territory  of  the 
Middle  Saxons— that  is,  between 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Wessex. 

Mldgard.  In  Scandinavian  myth- 
ology, the  abode  of  the  first  pair,  from 
whom  sprang  the  human  race  It  was 
made  of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymer,  and 
was  joined  to  Asgard  by  the  rainbow 
bridge  called  Bifrost 

As&ard  is  the  abode  of  the  celestials 
Utgard  is  the  abode  of  the  giants. 
Midgard  is  between  the  two— better  than  Utgard,  but 
inferior  to  Asgard. 

Midgardsormen.  See  JOBMUNGANDR 

Mid-Lent  Sunday.  The  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Lent  It  is  called  domiriica 
refectio'nis  (Eefection  Sunday),  be- 
cause the  first  lesson  is  the  banquet 
given  by  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  and 
the  gospel  of  the  day  is  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  It  is  the 
day  on  which  simnel  cakes  (q.v.)  are 
eaten,  and  it  is  also  called  Mothering 
Sunday  (q.v.). 

Midnight  Oil.    Late  hours. 

Burning  the  midnight  oil  Sitting 
up  late,  especially  when  engaged  on 
literary  work. 

Smells  of  the  midnight  oil.  See 
IT  SMELLS  OP  THE  T.AMP  under  LAMP. 

Midrash.  The  rabbinical  investiga- 
tion into  and  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  which  began 
when  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  and  was  committed  to 
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writing  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
mentaries between  the  2nd  and  llth. 
centuries  A.D.  The  three  ancient 
Midraahim  (Mechiltha,  Sifre,  and 
Sifra — first  half  of  the  2nd  century) 
contain  both  the  Halachah  and  the 
Haggadah  (q.v.). 

Midsummer.  The  week  or  so  round 
about  the  summer  solstice  (June  21st), 
Midsummer  Davis  June 24th, St.  John 
the  Baptist's  Day,  and  one  of  the 
quarter  days. 

Midsummer  ale.  Festivities  which 
used  to  take  place  in  rural  districts  at 
this  season.  Here  Ale  has  the  same 
extended  meaning  as  in  "  Church- 
ale  "  (q.v.). 

Midsummer  madness.  Olivia  says 
to  Malvolio,  "  Why,  this  is  very  mid- 
summer madness  "  (Twelfth  Night,  iii, 
4).  The  reference  is  to  the  rabies  of 
dogs,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
brought  en  by  midsummer  heat. 
People  who  were  a  bit  inclined  to  be 
mad  used  to  be  said  to  have  but  a  mile 
to  midsummer. 

Midsummer  men.  Orpine  or  Live- 
long, one  of  the  Sedum  tribe  ;  so  called 
because  it  used  to  be  set  in  pots  or 
shells  on  midsummer  eve,  and  hung 
up  in  the  house  to  tell  damsels  whether 
their  sweethearts  were  true  or  not. 
If  the  leaves  bent  to  the  right,  it  was 
a,  sign  of  fidelity ;  if  to  the  left,  the 
u  true-love's  heart  was  cold  and  faith- 


Midsummer  Moon.  "  'Tis  mid- 
summer moon  with  you  "  ;  you  are 
stark  mad*  Madness  was  supposed  to 
be  affected  by  the  moon,  and  to  be 
aggravated  by  summer  heat  ;  so  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  full  moon  at 
midsummer  is  the  time  when  madness 
would  be  most  outrageous. 

What's  this  midsummer  moon  ? 
X»  all  the  world  gone  a-madding  ? 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Shake- 
speare's comedy  (acted  1595,  first 
printed  1600)  is  indebted  to  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale  for  the  Athenian  setting, 
and  to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  for  the 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  interlude;  but 
its  airy  grace  and  the  ingenious  inter- 
weaving of  the  four  separate  threads 
are  all  Shakespeare's  own. 

Midwife  (A.S.,  mid,  with;  wlf, 
woman).  The  nurse  who  is  with  the 
mother  in  her  labour. 

Midwife  of  men9  9  thoughts.  So  Soc'- 
rat§s  termed  himself;  and,  as  Mr. 
Grote  observes,  **  No  other  man  ever 
struck  out  of  others  so  many  sparks  to 
set  light  to  original  thought."  Out  of 
his  intellectual  school  sprang  Plato  and 
the  Dialectic  system  ;  Euclid  and  the 


Megaric  ;  Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaic ; 
Antisthenes  and  the  Cynic  ;  and  his 
influence  on  the  mind  was  never 
equalled  by  any  teacher  but  One,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  "  Never  man  spake 
like  this  man." 

Mihrab.    See  KBBLAH. 

Mikado  (Jap.  mi,  exalted;  Tcado, 
gate  or  door).  The  title  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  (cp.  SHOGUN).  The 
name  is  much  like  that  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey — the  Sublime  Porte. 

Mike.  To  mike,  or  to  do  a  mike. 
To  idle  away  one's  time,  pretending 
to  be  waiting  for  a  job,  or  just  hanging 
about  and  avoiding  one.  The  word 
may  be  from  miche,  to  skulk  (see 
MICHING  MAUCHO). 

Stall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  [truant 
loiterer]  f—Shaketpeare  1  Henry  I V,  fl,  4. 

Milan.  A  contraction  of  the  ancient 
name  of  the  town,  M edaolanum,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  i.e.  the  Plain  of 
Lombardy*  In  the  Middle  Ages  Milan 
was  famous  for  its  steel,  used  for 
making  swords,  chain  armour,  etc. 

Canst  thou  take  up  a,  fallen  link  in.  my  Milan  Hauberk  T 
— Scott  fair  Jf  aid  of  Perth,  cb.  ad. 

The  edict  of  Mi'lan.  Proclaimed  by 
Constantine,  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy  (313),  to  secure  to  Christians  the 
restitution  of  their  civil  and  religious 
rights. 

The  Mil' an  Decree.  A  decree  made 
by  Napoleon,  dated  "  Milan,  Dec. 
27th,  1807,"  declaring  "the  whole 
British  Empire  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  forbidding  all  countries 
either  from  trading  with  Great  Britain 
or  from  even  using  an  article  of  British 
manufacture." 

This  very  absurd  decree  was  killing  the  goose  which 
laid  the  golden  eggs,  for  England  was  the  best  customer  of 
the  very  countries  thus  restricted  from  dealing  with  her. 

MUanion.    See  ATALANTA'S  BACE. 

Milden'do.  The  metropolis  of  Lilli- 
put  (hi  Swift's  Gulhver's  Travels),  the 
wall  of  which  was  2i  ft.  in  height,  and 
at  least  11  in.  thick.  The  city  was 
an  exact  square;  two  main  streets 
divided  it  into  four  quarters,  and  the 
emperor's  palace,  Betfab'orac,  was  in 
its  centre. 

Mile.  A  measure  of  length  ;  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States, 
1,760  yds. ;  so  called  from  Lat.  mille, 
a  thousand,  the  Boman  lineal  measure 
being  1,000  paces,  or  about  1,680  yds. 
The  old  Irish  and  Scottish  miles  were 
a  good  deal  longer  than  the  standard 
English,  that  in  Ireland  (still  in  use  in 
country  parts)  being  2,240  yds. 

The  Nautical  or  Geographical  Mile, 
is  supposed  to  be  one  minute  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth ;  but  as  the  earth  is 
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>t  a  true  sphere  the  length  of  a 
mute  is  variable,  so  a  mean  length — 
080  ft.  (2,026  yds.  2  ft )— has  been 
ted  by  the  British  Admiralty.  The 
eographical  Mile  varies  slightly  with 
fferent  nations,  so  there  is  a  farther 
iternational  Geographical  Mile,  which 
invariable  at  one-fifteenth  of  a 
3gree  of  the  earth's  equator,  equal  to 
bout  4-61  statute  miles  of  5,280  ft. 

Milesian  Fables.  A  Greek  collec- 
Lon  of  witty  but  obscene  short  stories 
y  Antonius  Diogenes,  and  compiled 
y  Aristi'des,  of  Miletus  (2nd  cent. 
,.c,),  whence  the  name.  They  were 
ranslated  into  Latin  by  Sisen'na 
bout  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of 
rla'rius  and  Sylla,  and  were  greedily 
ead  by  the  luxurious  Sybarites,  but 
tre  no  longer  extant.  Similar  stories, 
lowever,  are  still  sometimes  called 
Milesian  Tales. 

Mile'sians.  Properly,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Miletus ;  but  the  name  has 
Deen  given  to  the  ancient  Irish  because 
:>f  the  legend  that  two  sons  of  Milesius, 
a.  fabulous  king  of  Spain,  conquered 
the  country  and  repeopled  it  after 
exterminating  the  Firbolgs — the  abo- 
rigines. 

My  family,  by  my  father's  side,  are  all  the  true  ould 
imuatftTifl,  and  related  to  the  0  Flahertys,  and  O'Shaugh- 
nesses,  and  the  M'Lauchllns,  the  O'Donnaghans,  O'Cal- 
laghans,  O'Geogaghana,  and  all  the  thick  blood  of  the 
nation ,  and  I  myself  am  an  O'Brallaghan,  -which  is  the 
ouldestofthemali  —  MacKlin:  Love  d  let  M ode 

Milk,  To.  Slang  for  to  get  money 
out  of  somebody  in  an  underhand 
way ;  also,  to  plunder  one's  creditors, 
and  (in  mining)  to  exhaust  the  veins 
of  ore  after  selling  the  mine, 

A  land  of  milk  and  honey.  One 
abounding  in  all  good  things,  or  of 
extraordinary  fertility.  Joel  iii,  18, 
speaks  of  "  the  mountains  flowing 
with  TYvnTr  and  honey."  Figuratively 
used  to  denote  all  the  blessings  of 

heaven.        Jerusalem  the  golden, 

With.  mine  and  honey  blest. 

Milk  and  water.  Insipid,  without 
energy  or  character  ;  baby-pap  (litera- 
ture, etc.) ;  also  called  Milk  for  babes. 

Milk  teeth.  The  first,  temporary, 
teeth  of  a  child. 

The  milk  of  human  kindness.  Sym- 
pathy, compassion.  The  phrase  is 
from  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.,  i,  4. 

These  gentle  historians,  on  the  contrary,  dip  their  peas 
In  Tiftt.hiTtff  but  the  tninr  of  human  kindness  — —JBwJce 
letter  to  a  NttiU  Lord  (1796). 

So  that  accounts  for  the  milk  in  the 
coconut  I  Said  when  a  sudden  dis- 
covery of  the  reason  for  some  action 
or  state  of  things  is  made*  No  milk 
in  the  coconut  means  half  daft,  balmy, 
crazed ;  coconut  here  being  a  synonym 
for  head. 

To  cry  over  spdt  milk.    See  CBY. 


An  effeminate  person  ; 
one  without  energy,  one  under  petti- 
coat government.  The  allusion  is  to 
young,  helpless  children,  who  are  fed 
on  pap. 

Milky  Way.  A  great  circle  of  stars 
entirely  surrounding  the  heavens, 
apparently  so  crowded  together  that 
they  look  to  the  naked  eye  like  a 
"  way  "  or  stream  of  faint  "  milky  " 
light.  The  Galaxy  or  Via  Lactea* 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whoee  dust  is  gold 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
Seen  in  the  galaxy—  that  Milky  Way, 
Thick,  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  sees* 
Powdered  with  stars 

Mitto*    Panrtu*  LoH,  rH,  577,  etc. 

Mill.  To  fight,  or  a  fight.  It  is  the 
same  word  as  the  null  that  grinds 
flour  (from  Lat.  molere*  to  grind). 
Grinding  was  anciently  performed  by 
pulverizing  with  a  stone  or  pounding 
with  the  hand.  To  mill  is  to  beat  with 
the  fist,  as  persons  used  to  beat  corn 
with  a  stone. 

The  mill  cannot  grind  with  water  that 
is  past.  An  old  proverb,  given  in 
Herbert's  Collection  (1639).  It  im- 
plies both  that  one  must  not  miss  one's 
opportunities  and  that  it  is  no  good 
crying  over  spilt  milk. 

And  a  proverb  haunts  my  mind, 
As  a  spell  IB  cast  , 
*  The  tntn  cannot  grind 
With  the  water  that  is  past." 

.  Xeuon  of  V*  WatemtOl. 


The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly. 
Betribution  may  be  delayed,  but  it  is 
sure  to  overtake  the  wicked.  The 
Adagia  of  Erasmus  puts  it,  Sero 
molunt  deorum  molts,  and  the  senti- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  many  authors, 
ancient  and  modern. 

The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 

small, 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness 

He  grinds  &U.  Lo*gf<Uow    Retribution. 

Millenarians.    See  CHHJASTS. 
Mlllenial  Church.     See  SHAKERS. 

Millennium.  A  thousand  years 
(Lat.,  mille  annws).  In  Rev.  xx,  2,  it 
is  said  that  an  angel  bound  Satan  a 
thousand  years,  and  in  verse  4  we  are 
told  of  certain  martyrs  who  will  come 
to  life  again,  and  "  reign  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years."  **  This,"  says  St. 
John,  "  is  the  first  resurrection  "  ;  and 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  millen- 
nium* * 

Miller.  A  Joe  Miller.  A  stale  jest. 
A  certain  John  Mottley  compiled  a 
book  of  facetiae  in  1739,  which  he, 
without  permission,  entitled  JoeMiUer** 
Jests,  from  Joseph  Miller  (1684-173«), 
a  popular  comedian  of  the  day  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  A  stale 
jest  is  still  called  a  "  Joe  Miller,"  im- 
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plying  that  it  is  stolen  from  Mottley** 
compilation. 

A  mail  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure  —  critic*  all  are  ready  made, 
Take  hackney  'd  Jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote 
Care  not  for  feeling  —  pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress'  d. 

•  Englith  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviews 


More  water  glideth  by  the  mill  than 
wots  the  miller  of  (Titus  Andronicus, 
ii»  1  )  .  Many  things  are  done  in  a  house 
which  the  master  and  mistress  never 
dream  of. 

To  drown  the  miller.  To  put  too 
much  water  into  spirits,  or  tea.  The 
idea  is  that  the  supply  of  water  is  so 
great  that  even  the  miller,  who  uses  a 
water  wheel,  is  drowned  with  it. 

To  give  one  the  miller*  To  engage 
one  in  conversation  till  enough  people 
have  gathered  round  to  set  upon  the 
victim  with  stones,  dirt,  garbage,  and 
all  the  arms  which  haste  supplies  a 
mob  with  (see  MILL). 

Miller's  thumb.  A  small  freshwater 
fish  four  or  five  inches  long,  Coitus 
gobio,  called  the  Bullhead,  from  its 
large  head. 

To  put  the  miller's  eye  out.  To  make 
broth  or  pudding  so  thin  that  even  a 
miller's  eye  would  be  puzzled  to  find 
the  flour. 

Lumps  of  unleavened  flour  in  bread 
are  sometimes  called  miller's  eyes. 

Milliner.  A  corruption  of  Mil'aner  ; 
so  called  from  Mil'an,  in  Italy,  which 
at  one  time  gave  the  law  to  Europe 
in  all  matters  of  taste,  dress,  and 
elegance* 

Nowadays  one  nearly  always  means 
a  woman  when  one  speaks  of  a  milliner, 
but  it  was  not  always  so  ;  Ben  Jonson, 
in  Every  Man  in  his  Rumour,  i,  3, 
speaks  of  a  "  milliner's  wife,"  and 
the  French  have  still  une  modiste  and 
un  modiste. 

Man-milliner.  An  effeminate  one, 
or  one  who  busies  himself  over  trifles. 

The  Morning  Herald  sheds  team  of  joy  over  the  fashion- 
able virtues  of  the  rising  generation,  and  finds  that  -we 
shall  make  better  man-milliners,  better  lacqueys,  and 
better  courtiers  than  ever  —  -  jETeuHff  Political 


Millstone.  Hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone. Unfeeling,  obdurate.  The  lower 
or  *'  nether  "  of  the  two  millstones 
is  firmly  fixed  and  very  hard  ;  the 
upper  stone  revolves  round  it  on  a 
shaft,  and  the  corn,  running  down  a 
tube  inserted  in  the  upper  stone,  is 
ground  by  the  motion  of  the  upper 
stone  round  the  lower  one. 

The  millstones  of+Montisci.  They 
produce  flour  of  themselves,  whence 
the  proverb,  "  Grace  comes  from 
God,  but  millstones  from  Montisci." 
(Boccaccio:  Decameron,  day  viii, 
novel  3.) 


To  look  (or  see)  through  a  millstone. 
To  be  wonderfully  sharpsighted. 

Then  .  .  since  your  eies  are  so  sharp  that  yon  can 
not  only  looke  through  a  xnilstone,  but  cleane  through  the 
miude  — Lyljf  Euphues 

To  weep  millstones.     Not  weep  at 

all'    Bid  Glos'ter  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep- 
Aye,  millstones,  as  he  lessoned  us  to  weep 

Shakespeare    Xicterd  III,  I,  6 

Millwood,  Sarah.    See  BARN  WELL. 

Milo.  A  celebrated  Greek  athlete 
of  Croto'na  in  the  late  6th  cent.  B.C. 
It  is  said  that  he  carried  through  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  a  heifer  four 
years  old,  and  ate  the  whole  of  it  after- 
wards. When  old  he  attempted  to 
tear  in  two  an  oak-tree,  but  the  parts 
closed  upon  his  hands,  and  while  held 
fast  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 
See  POLYDAMUS. 

Milton.  "  Milton,"  says  Dryden,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Fables ,  "  was  the 
poetical  son  of  Spenser.  .  .  .  Milton 
has  acknowledged  to  me  that  Spenser 
was  his  original " 

Milton  of  Germany.  Friedrich  G. 
Klopstock  (1724-1803),  author  of  The 
Messiah.  Coleridge  says  he  is  * '  a  very 
German  Milton  indeed." 

MTmir.  The  Scandinavian  god  of 
wisdom,  a  water-demon,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  giants.  The 
Vanir,  with  whom  he  was  left  as  a 
hostage,  cut  off  his  head.  Odin  em- 
balmed it  by  his  magic  art,  pronounced 
over  it  mystic  runes,  and  ever  after 
consulted  it  on  critical  occasions. 
Mimir  dwelt  under  the  roof  of  Ygg- 
drasil  (q.v.)>  where  was  Mimir's  Well 
(Mimisbrunnr),  in  which  all  wisdom 
lay  concealed,  and  from  which  Munir 
drank  with  the  horn  Gjallar,  Odin 
gave  one  of  his  eyes  to  be  permitted 
to  drink  of  its  waters,  and  thereby  be- 
came the  wisest  of  the  gods. 

Rflmo'sa.  Niebuhr  says  the  Mimosa 
"  droops  its  branches  whenever  anyone 
approaches  it,  seeming  to  salute  those 
who  retire  under  its  shade."  The 
name  reflects  this  notion,  as  the  plant 
was  thought  to  mimic  the  motions  of 
animals,  as  does  the  Sensitive  Plant. 

Mince  Pies  at  Christmas  time  are 
said  to  have  been  emblematical  of  the 
manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid. 
The  paste  over  the  "  offering  "  was 
made  in  form  of  a  cratch  or  hay-rack. 
Southey  speaks  of — 

Old  bridges  dangerously  narrow,  and  angles  hi  them 
like  the  corners  of  an.  English  mince-pie,  for  the  foot* 
passengers  to  take  shelter  In.—EsprineEa's  Letters,  HI, 
384  (1807) 

Mince  pies.  Rhyming  slang  for 
•*  the  eyes." 

Mincemeat.  To  make  mincemeat  of. 
Utterly  to  demolish;  to  shatter  to 
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pieces.     Mincemeat  is  meat  minced, 
i.e.  cut  up  very  fine. 

Mincing  Lane  (London).  Called  in 
the  13th  century  Menechmelane, 
Monechenelane,  etc.,  and  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII  Mynchyn  Lane.  The 
name  is  from  A.S  mynechenn,  a  nun 
(fern,  of  munuc,  monk),  and  the  street 
is  probably  so  called  from  the  tene- 
ments held  there  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Helen's,  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 

Mind.  Mind  your  own  business; 
mind  your  eye,  etc.  See  these  words. 

To  have  a  mind  for  it.  To  desire  to 
possess  it ;  to  wish  for  it.  Mind  = 
desire,  intention,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common ,  "  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly 
what  I  think."  (2  Henry  VI,  iv,  1.) 
"  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you." 
(2  Henry  FJ,  iv.  1.) 

Minden  Boys.  The  20th  Foot,  now 
the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  j  so  called 
from  their  noted  bravery  at  Minden, 
Prussia,  Aug.  1st,  1759. 

Minerva.  The  Boman  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  patroness  of  the  arts  and 
trades,  fabled  to  have  sprung,  with  a 
tremendous  battle-cry,  fully  armed 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  She  is 
identified  with  the  Greek  Athene,  and 
was  one  of  the  three  chief  deities,  the 
others  being  Jupiter  and  Juno.  She 
is  represented  as  grave  and  majestic, 
clad  in  a  helmet  and  with  drapery  over 
a  coat  of  mail,  and  bearing  the  eegis 
on  her  breast.  The  most  famous 
statue  of  this  goddess  was  by  Phidias, 
and  was  anciently  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World. 

Invita  Minerva.  Against  the  grain. 
Thus,  Charles  Kean  acted  comedy 
inmta  Minerva,  his  forte  lying  another 
way.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  attempted 
the  Horatian  metres  in  English  verse 
invita  Minerva.  The  phrase  is  from 
Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  1.  386 — Tu 
nihil  inmta  dices  factesve  Minerva  (Be- 
ware of  attempting  anything  for 
which  nature  has  not  fitted  you). 

The  Minerva  Press.  A  printing 
establishment  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  famous  in  the  late  18th 
century  for  its  trashy,  ultra-senti- 
mental novels,  which  were  charac- 
terized by  complicated  plots,  and  the 
labyrinths  of  difficulties  into  which 
the  hero  and  heroine  got  involved 
before  they  could  be  married. 

Mlni'ature.  Originally,  a  rubrica- 
tion  or  a  small  painting  in  an  illumin- 
ated MS.,  which  was  done  with 
minium  or  red  lead.  Hence,  the  word 
came  to  express  any  small  portrait  or 
picture  on  vellum  or  ivory ;  but  it  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  Latin 
nnnor  or  minimus. 


Minims  (Lat.  Fratres  Min'imi, 
least  of  the  brethren).  A  term  of  self- 
abasement  assumed  by  an  order  of 
monks  founded  by  St.  Francis  of 
Paula,  m  1453;  they  went  bare- 
footed, and  wore  a  coarse,  black 
woollen  stuff,  fastened  with  a  woollen 
girdle,  which  they  never  put  off,  day 
or  night.  The  order  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  had  already  engrossed  the 
"humble"  title  of  Fratres  Minofres 
(inferior  brothers).  The  superior  of 
the  minims  is  called  corrector. 

Minister.  Literally,  an  inferior 
person,  in  opposition  to  magister,  a 
superior.  One  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  minus,  and  the  other  with  magis. 
Our  Lord  says,  "  Whosoever  will  be 
great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister,"  where  the  antithesis  is  well 
preserved  ;  and  Gibbon  mentions  — 
a  multitude  of  coofcs,  tad  Inferior  minister*  employed 
in  the  service  oi  the  kitclienfl.—D«cttw  end  JoC.cb  xzxL 

The  minister  of  a  church  is  a  man 
who  serves  the  parish  or  congregation  , 
and  the  minister  of  the  Crown  is  the 
sovereign's  or  state's  servant. 

Florimond  de  Kemond,  speaking  of 
Albert  Babinot,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Calvin,  says,  "  He  was  a  student  of  the 
Institutes,  read  at  the  hall  of  the 
Equity  school  in  Poitiers,  and  was 
called  to  Ministene."  Calvin,  in 
allusion  thereto,  used  to  call  him  "  Mr. 
Minister,"  whence  not  only  Babinot 
but  all  the  other  clergy  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Church  were  called  ministers. 

Minnehalia  (Laughing-water).  The 
lovely  daughter  of  the  old  arrow-maker 
of  the  Daco'tahs,  and  wife  of  Hiawath'a 
m  Longfellow's  poem.  She  died  of 
famine 

Min'ne'singers.  Minstrels.  The 
lyric  poets  of  12th  to  14th  century 
Germany  were  so  called,  because  the 
subject  of  their  lyrics  was  minne-sang 
(love-ditty).  The  chief  minnesingers 
were  Hemrich  von  Ofterdingen,  Wol- 
fram von  Bschenbach,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelheide,  and  (the  earliest) 
Heinnch  von  Veldeke.  All  of  them 
were  men  of  noble  birth,  and  they 
were  succeeded  by  the  Meostersingers 


Minoan.    See  MINOS, 

Mln'ories  (London)  So  called  from 
the  Abbey  of  the  Minoresses  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Order  of  St  Clare  which, 
till  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries, 
stood  on  the  site.  The  street  leads 
from  Aldgate  High  Street  to  Tower 
Hill,  and  seems  to  have  got  this  name 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Minorites,  or  Minors.  See  FRAN- 
CISCANS 
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Mi'nos.  A  legendary  king  and  law- 
giver of  Crete,  made  at  death  supreme 
3udge  of  the  lower  world,  before  whom 
all  the  dead  appeared  to  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship,  and  to 
receive  the  reward  of  their  deeds.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Pasiphse  and  the 
owner  of  the  labyrinth  constructed  by 
Daedalus.  From  his  name  we  have  the 
adjective  Minoan,  pertaining  to  Crete : 
the  Minoan  period  is  the  Cretan 
bronze  age,  roughly  about  B.C.  2500- 
1200. 

Mi'notaur.  A  mythical  monster 
with  the  head  of  a  bull  and  the  body 
of  a  man,  fabled  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  Pasiphse  and  a  bull  that  was 
sent  to  her  by  Poseidon.  Mmos  (q.v.) 
kept  it  in  his  labyrinth  and  fed  it  on 
human  flesh,  7  youths  and  7  maidens 
being  sent  as  tribute  from  Athens 
every  year  for  the  purpose.  Theseus 
slew  this  monster. 

Minstrel.  Originally,  one  who  had 
gome  official  duty  to  perform  (Lat. 
ministerialist  but  quite  early  in  the 
Middle  Ages  restricted  to  one  whose 
duty  it  was  to  entertain  his  employer 
with  music,  story-telling,  juggling,  etc. ; 
hence  a  travelling  gleeman  and  enter- 
tainer, such,  for  instance,  as  the 
modern  nigger  minstrels. 

Mint.  The  name  of  the  herb  is  from 
Lat.  menth  (Or.  mintha),  so  called  from 
Miuthe,  daughter  of  Cocy'tus,  and  a 
favourite  of  Pluto.  This  nymph  was 
metamorphosed  by  Pluto's  wife 
(Proserpine)  out  of  jealousy,  into  the 
herb  called  after  her  name.  The  fable 
means  that  mint  is  a  capital  medicine. 
MinthS  was  a  favourite  of  Pluto,  or 
death,  that  is,  was  sick  and  on  the 
point  of  death ;  but  was  changed  into 
the  herb  mint,  that  is,  was  cured 
thereby. 


Coold  Plato's  queen,  with 
And  MInth*  to  &  fragrant' 


atorm 
T     Ovid. 


The  Mint,  a  place  where  money  is 
coined,  gets  its  name  from  A.8.  mynet, 
representing  Lat.  moneta,  money. 

Minute.  A  minute  of  time  (one- 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour)  is  so  called 
from  the  mediaeval  Latin  pars  minuta 
prima,  which,  in  the  old  system  of 
sexagesimal  fractions,  denoted  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  unit.  In  the  same 
way,  in  Geometry,  etc.,  a  minute  is 
one-sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

A  minute  of  a  speech,  meeting,  etc., 
is  a  rough  draft  taken  down  in  minute 
or  small  writing,  to  be  afterwards 
engrossedt  or  written  larger.  It  is  from 
the  FT.  minute. 

Min'ute  gun.  A  signal  of  distress 
at  sea,  or  a  gun  fired  at  the  death  of 
a  distinguished  individual;  so  called 


because  a  minute  elapses  between  the 
discharges. 

Mfol'nir  (i.e.  lightning).  The  magic 
hammer  of  Thor  (q*v.).  It  was 
fashioned  by  the  dwarfs,  and  Thor 
used  it  in  peace  to  bless  and  in  war 
to  shatter.  It  would  never  miss 
whatever  it  was  thrown  at,  always 
returned  to  the  owner  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  became  so  small  when  not 
in  use  that  it  could  be  put  into  Thor's 
pocket. 

MIram'olin.  The  title  in  the  Middle 
Ages  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

Mirror.  Alasnam's  mirror.  The 
"  touchstone  of  virtue,"  showed  if  the 
lady  beloved  was  chaste  as  well  as 
beautiful.  (Arabian  Nights;  Prince 
Zeyn  Alasnam.) 

Cambuscan's  mirror.  Sent  to  Cam- 
buscan  by  the  King  of  Araby  and 
Ind ;  it  warned  of  the  approach  of 
ill  fortune,  and  told  if  love  was  re- 
turned. (Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales; 
The  Squire's  Tale.) 

Lao's  mirror  reflected  the  mind 
and  its  thoughts,  as  an  ordinary 
mirror  reflects  the  outward  seem- 
ing. (Goldsmith :  Citizen  of  the  World, 
xlv.) 

Merlin's  magic  mirror,  given  by 
Merlin  to  King  Ryence.  It  informed 
the  king  of  treason,  secret  plots,  and 
projected  invasions.  (Spenser :  Faerie 
Queene,  iii,  2.) 

Reynard's  wonderful  mirror.  This 
mirror  existed  only  in  the  brain  of 
Master  Fox  ;  he  told  the  queen  lion 
that  whoever  looked  in  it  could  see 
what  was  done  a  mile  off.  The  wood 
of  the  frame  was  not  subject  to  decay, 
being  made  of  the  same  block  as  King 
Crampart's  magic  horse.  (Reynard 
the  Fox,  ch.  xu.) 

Vulcan's  mirror  showed  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.  Sir  John 
Davies  tells  us  that  Cupid  gave  it  to 
Antin'ous,  and  Antinous  gave  it  to 
Penelope",  who  saw  therein  "  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

The  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  A 
large  collection  of  poems,  published 
1555-59,  by  William  Baldwin,  George 
Ferrers,  and  many  others,  with 
an  "  Induction  "  (1563)  by  Thomas 
Sackville.  It  contained  in  metrical 
form  biographical  accounts  of  the 
Falls  of  Princes.  It  was  much  ex- 
tended in  four  later  editions  up  to 
1587. 

The  Mirror  of  Human  Salvation. 
See  SPECULUM,  etc. 

The  Mirror  of  KnightTtood.  One  of 
the  books  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  a 
Spanish  romance  (Cavallero  del  J?ebo> 
"  The  Knight  of  the  Sun  "),  one  of  the 
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Amadis  group     It  was  at  one  time 
very  popular. 

The  barber,  taking  another  book  said,  This  is  the 
Mirror  oj  Knighthood  "—Pi  1,  bfc.  i,  6 

Butler  calls  Hudibras  "  the  Mirror 
of  Knighthood  "  (bk  i,  15) 

Mirza  (Pers.,  royal  prince)  The 
term  is  used  in  two  ways  by  the  Per- 
sians ;  when  prefixed  to  a  surname  it 
is  simply  a  title  of  honour ;  but  when 
annexed  to  the  surname,  it  means  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal 

Mis'creant  means  a  false  believer. 
(Fr ,  mis-cre'ance  }  A  term  first  applied 
to  the  Mohammedans,  who,  in  return, 
call  Christians  infidels,  and  associate 
with  the  word  all  that  we  mean  by 
"  miscreants  " 

Mlse  (0  Fr  ,  expenses).  Means  an 
honorarium,  especially  that  given  by 
the  people  of  Wales  to  a  new  Prince 
of  Wales  on  his  entrance  upon  his  prin- 
cipality, or  by  the  people  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester  on  change 
of  an  Earl  (note,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  always  Earl  of  Chester)  At  Chester 
a  mise-book  is  kept,  in  which  every 
town  and  village  is  rated  to  this 
honorarium. 

Ltttletoa  (Did )  says  the  usual  anm  b  £500 

Mise-en-scene  (Fr ,  setting  on 
stage),  The  stage  setting  of  a  play, 
including  the  scenery,  properties,  etc  , 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
piece  Also  used  metaphorically. 

Misers.    The  most  renowned  are  — 

Baron  Agudar  or  Ephraim  Lopes 
Pereira  d'Aguilar  (1740-1802),  born  at 
Vienna  and  died  at  Islington,  worth 
£200,000. 

Daniel  Dancer  (1716-94).  His  sister 
lived  with  him,  and  was  a  similar 
character,  but  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  his  wealth  to  the  widow  of  Sir 
Henry  Tempest,  who  nursed  him  m 
his  last  illness. 

Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  who  died  worth 
£250,000,  but  never  spent  more  than 
£110  a  year  His  sister-in-law  in- 
herited £100,000,  but  actually  starved 
herself  to  death,  and  her  son  John 
(1714-89),  M  P.,  an  eminent  brewer  in 
Southwark,  never  bought  any  clothes, 
never  suffered  his  shoes  to  be  cleaned, 
and  grudged  every  penny  spent  in 
food 

Thomas  Guy,  founder  of  Guy's 
Hospital  (gv.). 

William  Jennings  (1701-97),  a  neigh- 
bour and  foiend  of  Elwes,  died  worth 
£200,000.  See  HARPAGON 

Mlsere  (Fr,,  misery,  poverty). 
In  solo  whist  and  some  other  card 
games  the  declaration  made  when  the 
caller  undertakes  to  lose  every  trick. 


MIsere're.  The  fifty-first  psalm  is 
so  called  because  its  opening  words 
are  Miserere  mei  Deus  (Have  mercy 
upon  me,  0  God.  See  NECK-VERSE). 
One  of  the  evening  services  of  Lent  is 
called  misere're,  because  this  peniten- 
tial psalm  is  sung,  after  which  a  sermon 
is  delivered  The  under  side  of  a 
folding  seat  m  choir-stalls  is  called  a 
misere're,  or,  more  properly,  a  mwen- 
cord,  when  turned  up  it  forms  a 
ledge-seat  sufficient  to  rest  the  aged 
in  a  kneeling  position 

Misguggling.    See  MASHACKERING. 

Mlsnna  (Heb.,  repetition  or  in- 
struction) The  collection  of  moral 
precepts,  traditions,  etc ,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  Talmud ,  the  second  or 
oral  law  (see  GEMARA).  It  is  divided 
into  six  parts  :  (1)  agriculture; 
(2)  Sabbaths,  fasts,  and  festivals  ,  (3) 
marriage  and  divorce;  (4)  civil  and 
penal  laws ;  (5)  sacrifices ;  (6)  holy 
persons  and  things. 

Misnomers.  In  English  nomencla- 
ture we  have  many  words  and  short 
phrases  that  can  be  called  "mis- 
nomers "  ;  some  of  these  have  arisen 
through  pure  ignorance  (and  when  once 
a  useful  word  has  been  adopted  and 
taken  to  our  bosoms  nothing — not 
even  conviction  of  etymological  errors 
— will  eradicate  it),  some  through  con- 
fusion of  ideas  or  the  taking  of  one 
thing  for  another,  and  some  through 
the  changes  that  time  brings  about. 
Catgut,  for  instance,  was  in  all  prob- 
abihty,  at  one  time  made  from  the 
intestines  of  a  cat,  and  now  that  sheep, 
horses,  asses,  etc.,  but  never  cats,  are 
used  for  the  purpose  the  name  still 
remains. 

A  large  number  of  these  "mis- 
nomers "  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  this  book  (see  especially 
CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE,  GERMAN  SILVER, 
HONEYDEW,  HUMBLE  PIE,  INDIANS 
(AMERICAN),  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE, 
MEERSCHAUM,  MOTHER  OP  PEARL, 
POMPEY'S  PILLAR,  SAND-BLIND,  SLUG- 
HORN,  VENTRILOQUISM,  WOLF'S-BANE, 
and  WORMWOOD)  ;  and  we  give  a  few 
more  below: — 

Black  beetles  are  neither  black  nor 
beetles  ;  their  alternative  name,  cock- 
roach, is  not  much  better,  for  their 
connexion  with  cocks  or  with  roaches 
is  still  less  obvious  than  with  beetles ! 

Blacklead  is  plumbago  or  graphite, 
a  form  of  carbon,  and  has  no  lead  hi 
its  composition.  See  under  LEAD. 

Blind  worms  are  no  more  blind  than 
moles  are,  they  have  very  quick 
and  brilliant  eyes,  though  somewhat 
small 

Brazilian  grass  does  not  come  from 
Brazil  or  even  grow  in  Brazil,  nor  is 
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it  a  grass.  It  consists  of  strips  of  a 
palm-leaf  (Ch&m&rops  argente'a),  and 
is  chiefly  imported  from  Cuba. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  not  pitch,  nor  is  it 
manufactured  or  exported  from  Bur- 
gundy. The  beat  is  a  resinous  sub- 
stance prepared  from  common  frankin- 
cense, and  brought  from  Hamburg ; 
but  by  far  the  larger  quantity  is  a 
mixture  of  resin  and  palm  oil. 

China,  as  a  name  for  porcelain, 
gives  rise  to  the  contradictory  ex- 
pressions British  china,  Sevres  china, 
Dresden  china,  Dutch  china,  Chelsea 
china,  etc. ;  like  wooden  or  iron  mile- 
stones, brass  shoe-horns,  coppers  for 
our  bronze  coinage,  etc. 

Dutch  clocks  are  not  of  Dutch  but 
German  (Deutsch)  manufacture. 

Elements.  IFire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  stall  often  called  **  the  four 
elements,"  are  not  elements  at  all. 

Forlorn  Tiope  (q.v.)  is  not  etymo- 
logically  connected  with  Tiope,  though 
the  term  is  usually  employed  in  con- 
nexion withalmosthopeless  enterprises. 
Galvanized  iron  is  not  galvanized. 
It  ie  simply  iron  coated  with  zinc,  and 
this  is  done  by  dipping  the  iron  into 
molten  zinc. 

Guernsey  lily  (Nerine  or  Imbrofia 
samiensis}  is  not  a  native  of  Guernsey 
but  of  Japan  and  South  Africa.  It 
was  discovered  by  Kaempfer  in  Japan, 
and  the  "ship  which  was  bringing 
specimens  of  the  new  plant  to  Europe 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Guernsey  ; 
some  of  the  bulbs  that  were  washed 
ashore  took  root  and  germinated, 
hence  the  misnomer. 

Guinea-pigs  (q.v.)  have  no  connexion 
with  the  pig  family,  nor  do  they  come 
from  Guinea. 

Honeysuckle.  So  named  because  of 
the  old  but  entirely  erroneous  idea 
that  bees  extracted  honey  therefrom. 
The  honeysuckle  is  useless  to  the  bee. 
Indian  ink  comes  from  China,  not 
from  India. 

Bice  paper  is  not  made  from  rice, 
bub  from  the  pith  of  the  Formosan 
plant,  Aralia  papyrifera,  or  hollow 
plant,  so  called  because  it  is  hollow 
when  the  pith  has  been  pushed  out. 

Sunning  the  gauntlet  (see  GAUNTLET) 
has  nothing  to  do  with  gauntlets 
(gloves),  though  these  may  be  used  in 
the  process. 

Salt  of  lemon  is  in  reality  potassium 
acid  oxalate,  or  potassium  quadroxa- 
late. 

Silver  paper,  in  which  chocolates, 
etc.,  are  sometimes  wrapped,  is  not, 
of  course,  made  from  silver.  It  is 
usually  composed  of  tin-foil. 

Slow-icorm.  Not  so  called  because 
it  is  slow ;  the  first  syllable  is  cor- 
rupted from  slay>  and  it  was  called  the 


slay-worm  (=  serpent)  from  the  idea 
that  this  perfectly  harmless  creature 
was  venomous. 

Titmouse.  Nothing  to  do  with 
mouse,  though  the  erroneous  plural — 
titmice — has  now  probably  "  come  to 
stay."  The  second  syllable  represents 
A.S.  mctse,  used  of  several  small  birds. 
Tit  is  Scandinavian,  and  also  implies 
"  small,"  as  in  titbit. 

Tonquin  beans.  A  geographical 
blunder,  for  they  are  the  seeds,  the 
Dipteryx  odorata,  from  Tonka,  m 
Guiana,  not  Tonquin,  in  Asia. 

Turkeys  do  not  come  from  Turkey, 
but  North  America,  through  Spain,  or 
India.  The  French  call  them  "  din- 
don,"  i  e  fflnde  or  coq  d?2nde,  a  term 
equally  incorrect. 

Turkey  rhubarb  neither  grows  in 
Turkey,  nor  is  it  imported  from 
Turkey.  It  grows  in  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  between  Tartary  and 
Sfberia,  and  is  a  Russian  monopoly. 

Turkish  baths  are  not  of  Turkish 
origin. 

Well-beloved.  Louis  XV.  A  most 
inappropriate  title  for  this  most 
detestable  and  detested  of  all  kings. 

Whalebone  (q.v.)  is  no  bone  at  all, 
nor  does  it  possess  any  properties  of 
bone.  It  is  a  substance  attached  to 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale,  and  serves 
to  strain  the  water  which  the  creature 
takes  up  in  large  mouthfuls. 

MIsprislon.  (Fr.  me'pris).  Conceal- 
ment, neglect  of ;  in  law,  an  offence 
bordering  on  a  capital  offence. 

Mispnsion  of  felony.  Neglecting  to 
reveal  a  felony  when  known. 

Misprision  of  treason.  Neglecting 
to  disclose  or  purposely  concealing  a 
treasonable  design. 

Misrule,  Feast  ol.  See  KING  OF 
MISRUIJB. 

Miss,  Mistress,  Mrs.  (masteress, 
lady-master).  Miss  used  to  be  written 
Mis,  and  is  the  first  syllable  of  Mis- 
tress ;  Mrs.  is  the  contraction  of  mis- 
tress^ ^called  Mis' ess.  Even  in  the 
reign  of  George  II  unmarried  ladies 
used  to  be  styled  Mrs. ;  as,  Mrs.  Lepel, 
Mrs.  Bellenden,  Mrs.  Blount,  all  un- 
married ladies.  (See  Pope's  Letters.} 

Early  in  Charles  IPs  reign,  Evelyn 
tells  us  that "  lewd  women  began  to  be 
styled  Misse  "  nowadays,  and  cer- 
tainly since  Elizabethan  times,  a 
woman  who  lives  with  a  man  as  his 
wife  but  without  being  so  is  termed 
his  "  mistress." 

Mistress  Roper.  The  Marines,  or 
any  one  of  them ;  so  called  by  the 
regular  sailors,  because  they  handle 
the  ropes  like  girls*  not  beinff  used  to 
them. 
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T  The  mistress  of  the  night  The 
tuberose  is  so  called  because  it  emits 
its  strongest  fragrance  after  sunset. 

In  the  language  of  flowers,  the  tube- 
rose signifies  "  the  pleasures  of  love." 

The  mistress  of  the  world.  Ancient 
Rome  was  so  called,  because  all  the 
known  world  gave  it  allegiance. 

To  kiss  the  rmstress.  To  make  a 
good  hit*  to  shoot  right  into  the  eye  of 
the  target ;  in  bowls  to  graze  another 
bowl  with  your  own  ;  the  Jack  used 
to  be  called  the  "  mistress,"  and  when 
one  ball  just  touches  another  it  is  said 
"  to  kiss  it." 

Bub  on,  and  kiss  the  miitresa. — Shakespeare  Trottia 
and  Cratida,  ill,  2 

Miss*  To  fail  to  hit,  or — in  such 
phrases  as  I  miss  you  now  you  are  gone 
— to  lack,  to  feel  the  want  of. 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mite.  A 
failure  is  a  failure  be  it  ever  so  little, 
and  is  no  more  be  it  ever  so  great ;  a 
narrow  escape  is  an  escape,  and  a  more 
easy  one  is  no  more.  An  old  form  of 
the  phrase  was  An  inch  in  a  mtss  ^s  as 
good  as  an  ell. 

He  was  very  near  being  a.  poet — bob  a  Tnlmn  Is  aa  (food 
as  a  mile,  and  be  always  fell  short  of  the  mark. — Scott 
Journal,  3  Dec  ,  1825 

The  m^s8^ng  link.  A  popular  term 
for  the  hypothetical  being  that  is 
supposed,  according  to  the  theory  of 
evolution,  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
man  and  the  anthropoid  apes.  Haeckel 
held  it  to  be  Pithecanthropus  erectus  / 
but  scientists  are  not  agreed,  either  on 
this  or  on  the  number  of  4<  missing 
Links  "  there  may  be.  Professor 
Woodward,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Bhode- 
sian  skull  discovered  at  Broken  Hill 
in  1921,  said— 

of  which,  many  ipeeies  would  be  found.  It  would  be  a 
long  time  before  a  connecting  series  of  missing  links  would 
be  discovered  which  would  be  convincing 

Mississippi  Bubble.  The  French 
"  South  Sea.  Scheme,"  and  equally 
disastrous.  It  was  projected  by  the 
Scots  financier,  John  Law  (1671-1729), 
and  had  for  its  object  the  payment  of 
the  National  Debt  of  E'rance,  which 
amounted  to  208  minions  sterling,  on 
being  granted  the  exclusive  trade  of 
Louisia'na,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Inaugurated  in  1717,  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  French  Government, 
but  in  1720  the  "bubble"  burst, 
France  was  almost  ruined,  Law  fled  to 
Russia?  and  his  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. 

Mls'tletoe  (A.S.  ?mistiltdn ;  mistil 
being  both  basil  and  mistletoe,  and 
tdn,  a  twig).  The  plant  grows  as  a 
parasite  on  various  trees,  especially 
the  apple  tree,  and  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Druids  when  found 
on  the  oak.  Shakespeare  calls  it  "  the 


baleful  mistletoe  "  (Titus  Androntcus, 
ii,  3),  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian legend  that  it  was  with  an 
arrow  made  of  mistletoe  that  Balder 
(g.v.)  was  slain,  but  probably  with 
reference  either  to  the  popular  but 
erroneous  notion  that  mistletoe  berries 
are  poisonous,  or  to  the  connexion  of 
the  plant  with  the  hux%an  sacrifices  of 
the  Druids.  It  is  in  aU*probabi!ity  for 
this  latter  reason  that  mistletoe  is 
rigorously  excluded  from  church  decor- 
ations 

Kissing  under  the  mistletoe.  An 
English  Christmas-time  custom,  dating 
back  at  least  to  the  early  17th  century. 
The  correct  procedure,  now  rarely 
observed,  is  that  as  the  young  man 
kisses  a  girl  under  the  mistletoe  he 
should  pluck  a  berry,  and  that  when 
the  last  berry  is  gone  there  should  be 
no  more  kissing. 

The  Mistletoe  Bough.  This  old 
song  is  about  the  daughter  of  a  Lord 
Lovel  who,  on  her  wedding-day,  was 
playing  at  hide  and  seek,  and  selected 
an  old  oak  chest  for  her  hiding-place. 
The  chest  closed  with  a  spring  lock, 
and  many  years  after  her  skeleton  was 
discovered.  Rogers  introduces  the 
legend  in  his  Italy  <Pt.  if  18) — 

The  brfd«  was  GHnevrs,  only  child  of  Orsbn*,  "an  m- 
dtzlcent  father  "  The  bridegroom  was  Francesco  Dori* 
"  her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  flint  love  "  The 
chest  in  which  she  was  bailed  alive  in  her  bridal  dreas  was 
an  hetrldom,  "  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent,  with 
Scripture  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ."  It  came  from 
Venice,  and  had  "held  the  ducal  robe*  of  wane  oM  anr 
oestor"  Francetoor  weary  of  hla  life,  flew  to  Venice 
and  "flung  Ms  lif*  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk." 
Orrinl  went  mad,  and  spent  the  lire-long  day  "  wandering 
aa  in  quest  of  floiMthixig,  something  he  could  not  flnd  " 
Fifty  year*  afterwards  the  cheat  vra*  removed  by  rtrangeta 
and  the  skeleton  dfecorered, 

A  similar  narrative  is  given  by 
Collet  in  his  Relics  of  literature,  and 
another  is  among  the  Causes  C£ebres. 

Harwell  Old  Hall,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Seymour,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Dacre  family,  has  a  similar  tradition 
attached  to  it,  and  (according  to  the 
Post  Office  Directory]  **  the  very  chest 
became  the  property  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Haygarth,  a  rector  of  TTpham." 

Mistpoeflers.    See  BAHISAL  GUNS. 

Mistral,  The.  A  violent  north-west 
wind  blowing  down  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  ; 
felt  particularly  at  Marseilles  and  the 
south-east  of  France. 

Mistress.    See  Miss, 

Mith'ra  or  MUh'r-as.  The  god  of 
light  of  the  ancient  Persians,  one  of 
their  chief  deities,  and  the  ruler  of 
the  universe.  Sometimes  used  as  a 
synonym  for  the  sun.  TJbe  word 
means  friend,  and  this  deity  is  so 
called  because  he  befriends  man  in 
this  life,  and  protects  him  against 
evil  spirits  after  death.  He  is  repre- 
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Mithridate 


Mob-cap 


sented  aa  a  young  man  with  a  Phrygian 
cap,  a  tunic,  a  mantle  on  his  ^left 
shoulder,  and  plunging  a  sword  into 
the  neck  of  a  bull  (see  Thebais,  i). 
The  Mithraic  rites — 

have  been  maintained  by  a  constant  tradition,  with  their 
penances  and  tests  of  the  courage  of  the  candidate  for 
admission,  through  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Bodcrucians,  down  to  the  modern  faint 
reflex  of  the  latter,  the  Freemasons  —Knight  Symbolical 


Sir  Thomas  More  called  the  Supreme 
Being  of  his  Utopia  "  Mithra." 

Mlth*ridate.  A  confection  named 
from  Mithrida'tes  IV,  Bang  of  Pontus 
and  Bithyn'ia  (d.  about  B.c.  63),  who 
is  said  to  have  made  himself  immune 
from  poisons  by  the  constant  use  of 
antidotes.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an 
antidote  to  poison,  and  contained 
seventy-two  ingredients. 

What  brave  spirit  could  be  content  to  sit  in  bis  shop 
•  .  .  .  selling  Mithridatum  and  dragon's  water  to  in* 
feoted  houses  ?— Beaumont  and  Fletcher  •  Knight  of  the 
Bunting  PesOe  (1608) 

t  Mitre  (Gr.  and  Lat.  mitra,  a  head- 
band, turban).  The  episcopal  mitre 
symbolizes  the  cloven  tongues  of  fire 
which  descended  on  the  apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  1-12).  Dean 
Stanley  tells  us  that  the  cleft  represents 
the  crease  made  when  the  mitre  is 
folded  and  carried  under  the  arm,  like 
an  opera  hat. 

The  Mitre  Tavern.  A  place  of 
resort  in  the  tune  of  Shakespeare ;  it 
was  in  Mitre  Court,  leading  south  of 
Oheapside,  and  was  in  existence  from 
before  1475  till  the  Great  Fire  (1666), 
when  it  was  destroyed  and  not  rebuilt. 
There  was  another  tavern  of  the  same 
name  in  Fleet  Street  (see  Barrey's 
Earn  Alley,  v,  1611). 

Mitten.  To  give  one  the  mitten.  To 
reject  a  sweetheart ;  to  jilt.  Possibly 
with  punning  allusion  to  Lat.  mitto,  to 
send^  (about  your  business),  whence 
dismissal ;  to  get  your  dismissal* 

There  is  a  young  lady  I  have  set  my  heart  on, 
though  whether  she  is  going  to  give  me  hern,  or  give  me 
the  mitten  I  ain't  quite  satisfied  —Sam  Slick  Human 
Nature,  v  90 

Mittimus  (Lat.,  we  send).  A 
command  in  writing  to  a  jailer,  to 
keep  the  person  named  in  safe  custody. 
Also  a  writ  for  removing  a  record  from 
one  court  to  another,  So  called  from 
the  first  word  of  the  writ. 

Mitton.  *  The  Chapter  of  Mitton.  So 
the  battle  of  Mitton  was  called,  because 
so  many  priests  took  part  therein.  It 
was  fought  in  1319,  and  the  Scots 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York. 

So  many  priests  took  part  in  the  fight  that  the  Scots 
called  it  the  Chapter  of  Mitton— ft  meeting  of  the  clergy- 
men belonging  to  a  cathedral  being  called  a  chapter  — 
ScotL  Taltt  of  a.  Grandfather,  x. 

Mlzentop,  maintop,  loretop.  A 
*'  top  "  is  a  platform  fixed  over  the 


head  of  a  lower  mast,  resting  on  the 
trestle-trees,  to  spread  the  rigging  of 
the  topmast.  The  mizenmast  is  the 
aftermost  mast  of  a  ship ;  the  fore- 
mast is  in  the  forward  part  of  a  ship  ; 
the  mainmast  is  between  these  two. 

He  was  put  into  the  mizentop,  and  served  threesycan 
in  the  West  Indies ,  then  he  was  transferred  to  the  main- 
top, and  served  five  years  in  the  Mediterranean ,  and  then 
he  was  made  captain  of  the  f oretop  and  served  six  years 
in  the  East  Indies ,  and  at  last  he  was  rated  captain's 
coxswain  in  the  Druta  frigate.— Oapt  Manryat  Poor 
Jack.ch-L 

Mj61nlr.    See  MIOLIOB. 

Mnemos'yne.  Goddess  of  memory 
and  mother  by  Zeus  of  the  nine  Muses 
of  Greek  mythology.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (Uranus 

and   Ge).    To  the  Immortals  every  one 

A  portion  was  assigned  of  all  that  is  * 
But  chief  Mnemosyne  did  Maia's  son 
Clothe  in  the  light  of  his  loud  melodies 

ShfOfy    Homer's  Hymn  to  Mercury,  bcdiL 

Moablte  Stone,  The.  An  ancient 
stele,  bearing  the  oldest  extant  Semitic 
inscription,  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
The  inscription,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  lines  in  Hebrew-Phoenician  char- 
acters, gives  an  account  of  the  war  of 
Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  who  reigned 
about  B.C.  850,  against  Omn,  Ahab, 
and  other  kings  of  Israel  (see  2  Kings, 
iii).  Mesha  sacrificed  his  eldest  son 
on  the  city  wall  in  view  of  the  invading 
Israelites.  The  stone  was  discovered 
by  the  Bev.  F.  Klein  at  Dibhan  in 
1868,  and  is  3  ft.  10  hi.  high,  2  ft. 
broad  and  14f  in.  thick.  The  Arabs 
resented  its  removal,  and  splintered 
it  into  fragments,  but  it  has  been  re- 
stored. 

MoakMbat.  A  class  of  angels,  ac- 
cording to  Mohammedan  mythology, 
two  of  whom  attend  every  child  of 
Adam  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
At  sunset  they  fly  up  with  the  record 
of  the  deeds  done  since  sunrise. 
Every  good  deed  is  entered  ten  times 
by  the  recording  angel  on  the  credit 
or  right  side  of  his  ledger,  but  when  an 
evil  deed  is  reported  the  angel  waits 
seven  hours,  "  if  haply  in  that  time  the 
evil-doer  may  repent."  (The  Koran.) 

Moat,  Battle  of  the.  A  battle  be- 
tween Mahomet  and  Abu  Sofian 
(chief  of  the  Koreishites)  before 
Medi'na ;  so  called  because  the 
prophet  had  a  moat  dug  before  the 
city  to  keep  off  the  invaders,  and  in  it 
much  of  the  fighting  took  place. 

Mob.  A  contraction  of  the  Latin 
mo'bile  vulgus  (the  fickle  crowd).  The 
term  was  first  applied  to  the  people 
by  the  members  of  the  Green-ribbon 
dub,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(Northern  Examiner,  p.  574.) 

Mob-cap.  A  cap  worn  indoors  by 
women  and  useful  for  concealing  hair 
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Mock-beggar  Hall 


Molinism 


that  is  not  yet  "  done."  It  was 
formerly  called  mob-cap,  from  the  old 
verb  mabt  to  dress  untidily. 

Mock-beggar  Hall  or  Manor.  A 
grand,  ostentatious  house,  where  no 
hospitality  is  afforded,  neither  is  any 
charity  given. 

No  times  observed,  nor  charitable  lawea, 
The  poor  receive  their  answer  from  the  dawes 
Who,  in  their  cawing  language,  call  it  plaine 
Mock-begger  JbTonour,  for  they  come  in  value 

Taylor     The  Water  Cormorant  (1622) 

Mockery.  "  It  ivill  be  a  delusion,  a 
mockery,  and  a  snare."  Thomas,  Lord 
Denman,  in  his  judgment  on  the  case  of 
The  Queen  v.  O'Connell  (1&44). 

Modality,  in  scholastic  philosophy, 
means  the  mode  in  which  anything  ex- 
ists. Kant  divides  our  judgment  into 
three  modalities:  (1)  Problematic, 
touching  possible  events ;  (2)  Asser- 
tonc,  touching  real  events ;  (3)  Apo- 
dictic,  touching  necessary  events. 

Mo 'do.  The  fiend  mentioned  in 
King  Lear  (iv,  1)  as  he  who  urges  to 
murder  ;  one  of  the  five  that  possessed 
"  Poor  Tom."  See  MAHU. 

Mo'dred.  One  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Bound  Table  in  Arthurian  romance, 
nephew  and  betrayer  of  King  Arthur. 
He  is  represented  as  the  treacherous 
knight.  He  revolted  from  the  king, 
whose  wife  he  seduced,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Camlan,  in 
Cornwall,  and  was  buried  in  the  island 
of  Avalon. 

In  Tennyson's  Gfmnevere  (Idylls  of 
the  fang)  Sir  Modred  sows  discord 
amongst  the  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table,  and  tampered  with  the  "  lords 
of  the  White  Horse,"  the  brood  that 
Hengist  left.  When  the  king  went  to 
punish  Sir  Lancelot  for  his  guilty  re- 
lationship with  the  queen,  he  left  Sir 
Modred  in  charge  of  the  kingdom. 
Modred  raised  a  revolt,  and  the  king 
was  slain  in  his  attempt  to  quash  it. 

Mods.  In  Oxford  a  contracted 
form  of  moderations.  The  three 
necessary  examinations  in  Oxford  are 
the  Smalls,  the  Mods,  and  the  Greats. 
No  one  can  take  a  class  till  he  has 
passed  the  Mods. 

White  I  was  reading  for  Mods  I  was  net  BO  unsettled  in 
my  mind.— Grant  AOtt*.  The  .BoefctfUar,  Pi  UL 

Mo'dus  operand!  (Lat.).  The  mode 
of  operation ;  the  way  in  which  a 
thing  Is  done  or  should  be  done. 

Modus  Vivendi  (Lat.,  way  of  living). 
A  mutual  arrangement  whereby  per- 
sons not  at  the  time  being  on  friendly 
terms  can  be  induced  to  five  together 
in  harmony.  The  term  may  be  applied 
to  individuals,  to  societies,  or  to 
peoples. 


Mofus'sil  (Bast  Indies).  The  sub- 
-ordmate  divisions  of  a  district;  the 
rural  districts  as  apart  from  the  chief 
city  or  seat  of  government,  which  is 
called  the  sudder  ;  provincial. 

To  tell  a  man  that  fatal  charges  have  been  laid  against 
Mm,  and  refuse  him  an  opportunity  for  explanation,  this 
to  not  even  HoftusU  Jorttee.— 2%«  Vim« 

Mogul.  The  Mogul  Empire.  The 
Mohammedan-Tatar  Empire  in  India 
which  began  in  1526  with  Baber,  great- 
grandson  of  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  and 
split  up  after  the  death  of  Aurung- 
ze"be  in  1707,  the  power  passing  to  the 
British  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  Em- 
peror was  known  as  the  Great  or  Grand, 
Mogul;  besides  those  mentioned, 
Akbar,  Jahangir,  and  Shah  Jehan  are 
the  most  noteworthy. 

Mogul  cards.  The  best  quality 
playing-cards  were  so  called  because 
the  wrapper,  or  the  "  duty  card  '* 
(cards  are  subject  to  excise  duty)  was 
decorated  with  a  representation  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  Inferior  cards  were 
called  "  Harrys,"  "  Highlanders,"  and 
"  Merry  Andrews "  for  a  similar 
reason. 

Mohair  (Probably  the  Arabic  muk- 
hayyar,  goat's-hair  cloth).  It  IB  the 
hair  of  the  Ango'ra  goat,  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  thence 
brought  into  Germany 

Mohammed.    See  MAHOMET. 

Mohel.  The  official  at  a  Jewish 
synagogue  who  performs  the  opera- 
tion in  the  rite  of  circumcision 

Mohocks.  A  class  of  ruffians  who  in 
the  18th  century  infested  the  streets  of 
London.  So  called  from  the  Indian 
Mohawks.  One  of  their  "  new  inven- 
tions "  was  to  roll  persons  down  Snow 
Hill  in  a  tub  ;  another  was  to  over- 
turn coaches  on  rubbish-heaps.  (See 
Gay;  ZVwia,  iU.) 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  misdoings  in 
the  streets  of  London  by  these  and 
other  brawlers  is  given  m  The  Spectator* 
No.  324. 

Ton  sent  your  Mohocks  next  abroad. 

With  razors  armed,  and  knives , 
Who  on  night-walkers  made  inroad, 

And  scared  our  maids  and  wires ; 
They  scared  tie  watch,  and  windows  broke  . 

Plot  upon  Plot  (about  1713). 

Molinism.  The  system  of  grace 
and  election  taught  by  Louis  Molina, 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  (1535-1600). 

The  Pope's  great  self— Innocent  by  name 
'Twas  he  who  first  bade  leave  those  souls  In  peace. 
Those  Janseoists,  renicknamed.  MoltnLsts 
"  Leave  them  alone,"  bade  he,  "  those  Mottoista  1 
Who  may  have  other  light  than  we  perceive, 
Or  why  is  it  the  whole  world  hates  them  thds  ?  " 
Brouminff     The  Rtitff  and  the  Book.  I,  300-17. 

His  doctrine  was  that  grace  is  a 
free  gift  to  all,  bui?  tfcat  $he  consenfc 


ill  Cutpurse 


Monday 


he  will  must  be  present  before  that 
se  can  be  effective. 

loll  Cutpurse.    See  CUTPUBSE. 
loll  Thomson's  Mark.     Take  away 
bottle,  vt  has  Mott  Thomson's  mark 
,t.     Moll  Thomson  is  M.  T.  (empty). 

lolloch,  May,  or  The  Maid  of  the 
ry  Arms.  An  elf  of  folklore  who 
igles  in  ordinary  sports,  and  will 
a  direct  the  master  of  the  house 
?  to  play  dominoes  or  draughts, 
e  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  May 
Hoch  is  a  sort  of  banshee. 

lolly.  He's  a  regular  Molly.  Said 
a  man  or  big  boy  who  interferes 
h  women's  work,  such  as  kitchen 
mess,  dressmaking,  personal  decor- 
m,  and  so  on.  Cp.  BETTY. 

/lolly  Coddle.  A  pampered  crea- 
e,  afraid  that  the  winds  of  heaven 
uld  visit  him  too  roughly;  a 
lly  (q.v.) ;  not  a  valetudinarian,  but 
or  fearing  lest  he  should  be  so. 

dolly  Maguires.  An  Irish  secret 
iety  organized  in  1843.  Stout, 
ive  young  Irishmen,  dressed  up  in 
men's  clothes,  blackened  faces,  and 
erwise  disguised,  to  surprise  those 
ployed  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
ts.  Their  victims  were  ducked  in 
?-holes,  and  many  were  beaten 
st>  unmercifully. 

1  similar  secret  society  in  the 
ling  districts  of  Pennsylvania  was 
iout  1877)  known  by  the  same 
ne. 

ve  judge  who  tried  the  murderer  was  elected  by  the 
y  Mmguires .  the  Jurors  who  assisted  him  were  them- 
*  Molly  Maguteet.  A  score  of  Molly  Maguires  came 
ard  to  swear  that  the  assassin  was  sixty  miles  from 


,  .. 

.  and  the  jurors  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  — 
9T«pwor«*  IHxQH,  New  America,  li,  28. 

yiolly  Mog.  This  celebrated  beauty 
s  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  at  Oak- 
ham,  Berks.  She  was  the  toast  of 
»  gay  sparks  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Ji  century,  and  died  unmarried  in 
16,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Gay 
3  a  ballad  on  this  Fair  Maid  of  the 
a,  in  which  the  **  swain  "  alluded  to 
ICr.  Standen,  of  Arborfield,  who  died 
1730.  It  is  said  that  Molly's  sister 
Ely  was  the  greater  beauty.  A  por- 
it  of  Gay  still  hangs  in  the  inn. 

VXolmu'tius  or  Mulmutius.  ^eeMux- 
TINE  LAWS. 

Moloch.  Any  influence  which  de- 
tnds  from  us  the  sacrifice  of  what 
hold  most  dear.  Thus,  war  is  a 
>loch,  king  mob  is  a  Moloch,  the 
>llotine  was  the  Moloch  of  the 
mch  Revolution,  etc.  The  allusion 
to  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to 
om  children  were  "  made  to  pass 
•ongh  the  fire "  in  sacrifice  (see 


2  Kings,  xxiii,  10).  Milton  says  he  was 
worshipped  in  Babba,  m  Argob,  and 
Basan,  to  the  stream  of  utmost  Arnon. 
(Paradise  Lost,  i,  392-398.) 

Moly.  The  mythical  herb  given, 
according  to  Homer,  by  Hermes  to 
Ulysses  as  an  antidote  against  the 
sorceries  of  Circe. 

Black  -was  the  root,  bat  miliy  white  the  flower, 
Moly  the  name,  to  mort&Js  hud  to  find 

Pope's  Odyucy,  x,  866 
Th&tmoly 
That  Herrafa  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 

Milton     Comut,  655. 

The  name  is  given  to  a  number  of 
plants,  especially  of  the  Attium  (garlic) 
family,  as  the  wild  garlic,  the  Indian 
moly,  the  moly  of  Hungary,  serpent's 
moly,  the  yellow  moly,  Spanish  purple 
moly,  Spanish  silver-capped  moly, 
and  Dioscor'ides's  moly. 

They  all  flower  in  May,  except  "  the 
sweet  moly  of  Montpelier,"  which 
blossoms  in  September. 

Mo'miers  (Fr.,  men  of  mummery). 
The  French  nickname  for  an  evan- 
gelical party  of  Switzerland,  somewhat 
resembling  our  Methodists.  They 
arose  in  1818,  and  made  way  both  in 
Germany  and  France. 

Mo'mus.  One  who  carps  at  every- 
thing. Momus,  the  sleepy  god  of  the 
Greeks,  son  of  Nox  (Night),  was 
always  railing  and  carping. 

Homus,  being  asked  to  pass  judgment  on.  the  relative 
merite  of  Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  Minerva,  railed  at  them 
alL  He  said  the  horns  of  a  bull  ought  to  have  been 
placed  to  the  shoulders,  where  they  would  have  been  of 
much  greater  force ,  as  for  man,  he  said  Jupiter  ought  to 
have  made  him  with  a  window  in  his  breast,  whereby  his 
real  thoughts  might  be  revealed. 

Hence  Byron's — 

Were  Homus'  lattice  in  oar  breasts  .  .  . 

W«rn*r,  Hi  L. 

Mo'naciello  (Ital.,  little  monk).  A 
sort  of  incubus  ha  Neapolitan  folk- 
lore, described  as  a  thick  little  man, 
dressed  in  a  monk's  garment  and 
broad-brimmed  hat.  Those  who  will 
follow  when  he  beckons  will  be  led  to 
a  spot  where  treasure  is  concealed. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  his  pleasure 
to  pull  the  bedclothes  off,  and  some- 
times to  sit  perched  on  a  sleeper. 

Monarchi'ans.  An  heretical  sect  of 
the  3rd  century,  who  maintained  that 
God  is  one,  immutable  and  primary. 
Their  opponents  turned  upon  them, 
and  nicknamed  them  Patripasstana 
(a .t>.),  saying  that  according  to  such  a 
doctrine  God  the  Father  must  have 
suffered  on  the  cross.  So  called  from 
Gr.  monos,  one ;  arche,  rule,  because 
of  their  claim  that  they  possessed  the 
one  true  rule  in  Christian  belief. 

Monday.  The  second  day  of  the 
week ;  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
M5nand£eg,  i.e.  the  day  of  the  Moon. 
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That  Monday  feeling.  Disinclination 
to  return  to  work  after  the  week-end 
break ;  or,  in  the  case  of  clergymen, 
the  feeling  of  lassitude  that  follows  the 
labours  of  Sunday. 

To  keep  Saint  Monday.  A  habit  of 
too  many  British  working  men,  who 
like  to  make  Monday  a  day  of  rest  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  getting  over  the 
effects  of  the  drink  consumed  on.  Sat- 
urday night  and  Sunday. 

Money.  Shortly  after  the  Gallic  in- 
vasion of  Borne,  in  B.C.  34=4,  Lucius 
Furius  (or  according  to  other  accounts, 
Camillas),  built  a  temple  to  Juno 
Mone'ta  (the  Monitress)  on  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  Manlius  Capitolinus 
stood ;  and  to  this  temple  was  at- 
tached the  first  Roman  mint,  as  to  the 
temple  of  Saturn  was  attached  the 
aeranum  (public  treasury).  Hence 
the  "  ases  "  there  coined  were  called 
moneta,  and  hence  our  word  money. 

Juno  is  represented  on  medals  with 
instruments  of  coinage,  as  the  hammer, 
anvil,  pincers,  and  die.  See  Livy,  vu, 
28,  and  Cicero,  De  Divvnitate,  i,  15. 

The  oldest  coin  of  Greece  bore  the 
impress  of  an  ox.  Hence  a  bribe  for 
silence  was  said  to  be  an  "  ox  on  the 
tongue.'*  Subsequently  each  province 
had  its  own  impress : 

Athent,  an  owl  (the  bird  of  wisdom). 
Baotia,  Bacchus  (the  vineyard  of  Greece) 
DdpAo*.  «  dolphin. 

Macedonia, »  buckler  (from  Its  lore  of  war) 
jEAodM  the  dlacof  the  sun  (the  Coiostus  was  an  Image 
to  the  fun) 

Home  had  a  different  impress  for 
each  coin: 

For  the  At*  iae  bead  of  Janua  on  one  tide,  and  the 
prow  of  a  ship  on  the  reverse 

The  Semi-at,  the  head  of  Jupiter  and  the  letter  S 

The  8*0an*,  the  head  of  Mercury,  and  two  points  to 
denote  two  ounces. 

The  trims,  the  head  of  a  woman  (?  Borne  or  Minerva) 
and  three  points  to  denote  three  ounces. 

The  Quadrant,  the  head  of  Hercules,  aad  four  point* 

Money  makes  the  mare  to  go.  See 
MARE. 

Mongrel  Parliament.  The  Parlia- 
ment that  met  at  Oxford  in  1681  and 
passed  the  Exclusion  Bill. 

Monism.  The  doctrine  of  the  one- 
ness of  mind  and  matter,  God  and  the 
universe.  It  ignores  all  that  is  super- 
natural, any  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter,  G-od  and  creation ;  and  there 
can  be  no  opposition  between  God  and 
the  world,  as  unity  cannot  be  in 
opposition  to  itself.  Monism  teaches 
that "  all  are  but  parts  of  one  stupend- 
ous whole,  whose  body  nature  is,  and 
God  the  soul "  ?  hence,  whatever  is, 
only  conforms  to  the  cosmical  laws  of 
the  universal  ATvT^ 

Haeckel  explained  it  thus  in  1866: 
"  Monism  (the  correlative  of  Dualism) 


denotes  a  unitary  conception,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  supernatural  one.  Mind 
can  never  exist  without  matter,  nor 
matter  without  mind,"  As  God  is 
the  same  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,"  creation  must  be  the 
same,  or  God  would  not  be  unchange- 
able. 

Monitor.  So  the  Bomans  called 
the  nursery  teacher.  The  Military 
Monitor  was  an  officer  to  tell  young 
soldiers  of  the  faults  committed 
against  the  service.  The  House  Mon- 
itor w&s  a  slave  to  call  the  family  of 
a  morning,  etc. 

A  shallow-draught  ironclad  with  a 
fiat  deck,  sharp  stern,  and  one  or  more 
movable  turrets,  is  so  called.  They 
were  first  used  in  the  American  War 
of  Secession,  and  were  so  named  by 
the  inventor,  Captain  Ericsson,  be- 
cause they  were  to  be  "  severe 
monitors "  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  rebellion. 

Monk.  In  printing,  a  black  smear 
or  blotch  made  by  leaving  too  much 
ink  on  the  part.  Caxton  set  up  his 
printing-press  in  the  scripto'rium  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (see  CHAPEL)  ; 
and  the  association  gave  rise  to  the 
slang  expressions  monk  and  fnar 
(q.v.)  for  black  and  white  defects. 

Monk  Lewis.  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  (1775-1818)  is  so  called  from  his 
novel  entitled  The  Monk  (1795). 

Monkey.  Slang  for  £500  or  (in 
America)  $500  ;  also  for  a  mortgage 
(sometimes  extended  to  a  monkey  urith 
a  long  tail),  and  among  sailors  the 
vessel  which  contains  the  full  allow- 
ance of  grog  for  one  mess.  A  child, 
especially  an  active,  meddlesome  one, 
is  often  called  "  a  little  monkey  " 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Monkey's  allowance.  More  kicks 
than  halfpence.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
monkeys  earned  about  for  show ;  they 
pick  up  the  halfpence,  but  carry  them 
to  the  master,  who  keeps  kicking  or 
ill-treating  the  poor  creatures  to  urge 
them  to  incessant  tricks. 

Monkey  board.  In  the  old-fash- 
ioned horsed  knifeboard  omnibuses, 
the  step  on  which  the  conductor  stood, 
and  on  which  he  often  skipped  about 
like  a  monkey. 

Monkey  jacket.  A  short  coat  worn 
by  seamen ;  so  called  because  it  has 
"  no  more  tail  than  a  monkey,"  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  an  ape. 

Monkey  puzzle.  The  Chilean  pine, 
Araucaria  imbricatat  whose  twisted 
and  prickly  branches  puzzle  even  a 
monkey  to  climb. 

Monkey  spoons*  Spoons  having  on 
the  handle  a  heart  surmounted  by  a 
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monkey,  at  one  time  given  in  Hol- 
land at  marriages,  christenings,  and 
funerals.  At  weddings  they  were 
given  to  some  immediate  relative  of 
the  bride  ;  at  christenings  and  f  unerals 
to  the  officiating  clergyman.  Among 
the  Dutch,  drinking  is  called  "  sucking 
the  monkey,"  because  the  early  morn- 
ing appetizer  of  rum  and  salt  was 
taken  in  a  monkey  spoon. 

Monkey  tricks.  Mischievous,  ill- 
natured,  or  deceitful  actions.  Don't 
get  up  to  your  monkey  tncks  with  mey 
i  e.  You'd  better  not  try  to  do  me 
down  or  get  the  better  of  me. 

To  get  one's  monkey  up.  To  be 
riled  or  enraged;  monkeys  are 
extremely  irritable  and  easily  pro- 
voked. 

To  monkey  ivith  or  about.  To  tam- 
per with  or  play  mischievous  tricks. 
To  monkey  toith  the  cards  is  to  try  to 
arrange  them  so  that  the  deal  will  not 
be  fair  ;  to  monkey  with  the  milk  is  to 
add  water  to  it  and  then  sell  it  as  pure 
and  unadulterated. 

To  pay  in  monkey's  money  (en 
monnaie  de  singe)  —  in  goods,  in 
personal  work,  in  mumbling  and  grim- 
ace. In  Paris  when  a  monkey  passed 
the  Petit  Pont,  if  it  was  for  sale  f  our 
demers*  toll  had  to  be  paid  ;  but  if  it 
belonged  to  a.  showman  and  was  not 
EOT  sale,  it  sufficed  if  the  monkey  went 
through  his  tricks. 

It  was  an  original  by  Master  Charles  Charmois,  prin- 
cipal painter  to  King  Megistus,  paid  for  in  court  fashion 
with  monkey's  money  —Rabelait  Gargantua  and  Panto- 
gruel.  IT,  3 

To  suck  the  monkey.  Sailors'  slang 
for  surreptitiously  sucking  liquor  from 
a  casi*  through  a  straw  (see  MONKEY, 
above)  ;  and  when  milk  has  been  taken 
from  a  coconut,  and  rum  has  been 
substituted,  "  sucking  the  monkey  " 
is  drinking  this  rum. 

What  the  vulgar  call  "  racking  the  monkey  " 
Has  much  leas  effect  on  a  man  when  he's  funky 
The  Slack  M 


Montdr.    See  MTJNKAR. 

Monmouth.  The  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Monnow,  surname  of  Henry  V 
of  England,  who  was  born  there, 

Monmouth  cap.    A  soldier's  cap* 

The  soldiers  that  the  Monmouth  wear, 

On  castle*'  tops  their  ensigns  rear 
The  best  caps  were  formerly  made  at  Monmouth, 
where  the  cappers'  chapel  doth  still  remain.—  JTuBer  . 
Worthiet  of  Walt*,  p  60. 

Monmouth  Street  (London)  takes  its 
name  from  the  unfortunate  son  of 
Charles  II,  executed  for  rebellion  in 
1685.  Later  Dudley  Street,  St.  Giles, 
and  now  forming  part  of  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  close  to  Soho  Square,  where 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  his  town 
house,  it  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
clothes  shops  ;  hence  the 


expression  Monmouth  Street  finery  f  01 
tawdry,  pretentious  clothes. 

[At  the  Venetian  carnivall  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth  street,  or  in  Eag  Fair 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke. 

Byron    Seppc,  v 

Monoph'ysites  (Gr.  monos  phusis, 
one  nature).  A  religious  sect  in  the 
Levant  who  maintained  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  only  one  nature,  and  that 
divine  and  human  were  combined  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  body  and 
soul  in  man.  They  arose  upon  the 
condemnation  of  the  Butychian  heresy 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  and 
are  still  represented  by  the  Coptic, 
Armenian,  Abyssinian,  and  Jacobite 
Churches. 

Monotheism  (Or.  monos  theost  one 
God).  The  doctrine  that  there  is  but 
one  God. 

The  only  large  monotheism  known  to  historic  times  is 
that  of  *  Mahomet,—  Gladstone,  in  Contemporary  Review, 
June,  1876 

Monoth'elism  or  Monothelitism  (Gr. 
monos-thelema,  one  single  will).  The 
doctrine  that,  although  Christ  has  two 
distinct  natures,  He  had  but  one 
todl,  His  human  will  being  merged  in 
the  divine.  The  Monothelites  arose 
withinjthe  Eastern  Church  in  the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  The  doctrine 
first  promulgated  by  James  Monroe 
(President  of  the  United  States,  1817- 
25)  in  1823,  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  States  are  never  to  entangle 
themselves  in  the  broils  of  the  Old 
World,  nor  to  suffer  it  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  New  ;  and  they  are 
to  account  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Old  World  to  plant  their  systems 
of  government  in  any  part  of  North 
America  not  at  the  time  in  European 
occupation  dangerous  to  American 
peace  and  safety.  The  capture  of 
Manila  and  the  cession  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  the  United  States  in  1898, 
and  still  more  the  part  the  States  took 
in  assisting  to  defeat  the  Germans  on 
European  soil,  in  arranging  peace 
terms,  and  conferring  on  the  appor- 
tionment of  mandates,  etc.,  all  over 
the  world,  has  abrogated  a  large  part 
of  this  famous  Doctrine. 


Mons  Meg.    See 

Monsieur.  The  eldest  brother  of 
the  king  of  France  was  formerly  so 
called,  especially  Philippe,  Due 
d'Orleans,  brother  to  Louis  XIV 
(1640-1701)  ;  other  gentlemen  were 
only  Monsieur  This  or  That. 

Monsieur  de  Paris.  The  public 
executioner  or  Jack  Ketch  of  France. 

RJccardo  de  Albertes  was  a  personal  friend  of  all  the 
"Messieurs  de  Paris,"  who  served  the  Bepublic.  He 
attended  all  capital 
January  25th.  1893, 


Monsoon 


Month 


Mons^eur  le  Grand.  The  Great 
Equerry  of  France. 

The  Peace  of  Monsieur.  The  peace 
that  the  Huguenots,  the  Politiques, 
and  theDuked'Alenc,on  ('\Monsieur  ") 
obliged  Henri  III  of  France  to  sign  in 
1578.  By  it  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Duke  gained  great  concessions. 

Monsoon  (Arab,  mausim,  tune, 
season).  A  periodical  wind ;  especi- 
ally that  which  blows  off  S.W.  Asia 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  south- 
west from  April  to  October,  and  from 
the  north-east  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Mont  (!¥.,  hill).  The  technical 
term  in  palmistry  for  the  eminences 
at  the  roots  of  the  fingers. 

That  at  the  root  of  the 

thumb  IB  the  Mont  de  Man. 
index  finger  is  the  Mont  de  Jupiter 
long  flnga-  is  the  Mont  de  Satoxne. 
ring  finger  is  the  Mont  de  Soldi 
IW«  finger  is  the  Mont  de  Venus. 
The  one  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  is  called 
the  Mont  de  Mercore  and  the  one  opposite  the  Mont  de 
Lune, 

Mont  de  Plete.  A  pawnshop  in 
France;  first  instituted  as  monti  fa 
;  (charity  loans)  under  Leo  X,  at 
by  charitable  persons  who 
to  rescue  the  poor  from 
usurious  moneylenders.  They  ad- 
vanced small  sums  of  money  on  the 
security  of  pledges,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  working 
expenses  of  the  institution.  Both  the 
name  and  system  were  introduced  into 
France  and  Spain.  Public  granaries 
for  the  sale  of  corn  are  called  in  Italian 
Monti  frumentam.  "Monte  "means 
a  public  or  state  loan ;  hence  also  a 
"  bank." 

Montagnards.    See  MOUNTAIN,  THE. 

Monta'nists.  Heretics  of  the  2nd 
century ;  so  called  from  Monta'nus,  a 
Phrygian,  who  asserted  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Holy  Ghost  special 
knowledge  that  had  not  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  apostles.  They  were  ex- 
tremely ascetic,  believed  in  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Second  Advent,  and 
quickly  died  out. 

Monteer  Cap.    See  MONTERO. 

Monteith'.  A  scalloped  basin  to 
cool  and  wash  glasses  in ;  a  sort  of 
punch-bowl,  made  of  silver  or  pewter, 
with  a  movable  rim  scalloped  at  the 
top  ;  so  called,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood,  in  1683  from  "  a  fantastical 
Scot  called  *  Monsieur  Monteigh  *  who 
at  that  time  or  a  little  before  wore  the 
bottome  of  his  cloake  or  coate  so 
notched  ^  ^  ^  ^  ." 

New  things  produce  new  names,  and  thus  Monteith 
Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death. — King 

Montem.  A  custom  observed  every 
three  years  till  1847  by  the  boys  of 


Eton  College,  who  proceeded  on  Whit 
Tuesday  ad  montem  (to  a  mound  called 
Salt  Hill),  near  Slough,  and  exacted 
a  gratuity  called  salt  money  from  all 
who  passed  by.  Sometimes  as  much 
as  £1,000  was  thus  collected,  and  it 
was  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  senior  scholar  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Monte'ro  or  Monteer  Cap.  So  called 
from  the  headgear  worn  by  the  widH- 
ieros  tfEspinoza  (mountaineers),  who 
once  formed  the  interior  guard  of  the 
palace  of  the  Spanish  king.  It  had  a 
spherical  crown,  and  flaps  that  could 
be  drawn  over  the  ears.  Scott  tells 
us  that  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson  wore  "  a 
large  Montero  hat,"  meaning  a  Spanish 
hat  with  a  feather  (Pevertl  of  the 
Peak,  ch.  xxxv). 

Montesl'nos.  A  knight  in  the  old 
romances  who  retired  to  a  cave  near 
the  castle  of  Rochafnda  because  he 
had  received  some  cause  of  offence  at 
the  French  court ;  Don  Quixote  made 
a  special  point  of  visiting  it  (Bk.  ii, 
ch.  23).  Tradition  ascribes  the  river 
Guadia'na  to  this  cave  as  its  source, 
whence  the  river  is  sometimes  called 
Montesinos. 

Montgomery.  A  Norman  name, 
not  Welsh.  The  town  was  founded  by 
a  Norman  named  Baldwin,  and  wa&  in 
Welsh  called  Trefaldicyn,  *'  house  of 
Baldwin  " :  in  1086  it  was  taken  by 
Roger  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, Count  of  the  Marches  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  it  was  given  his 
name — which  is  a  French  place-name, 
the  Hill  of  Gomeric. 

Montgomery's  division^  all  on  one 
side.  This  is  a  French  proverb,  and 
refers  to  the  Free  Companies  of  the 
16th  century,  of  which  a  Montgomery 
was  a  noted  chief.  The  booty  he  took 
he  kept  himself. 

Month.  One  of  the  twelve  portions 
into  which  the  year  is  divided. 
Anciently  a  new  month  started  on  the 
day  of  the  new  moon,  or  the  day  after ; 
hence  the  name  (A.S.  mOnath),  which 
is  connected  with  moon.  See  LUNAR 
MONTH;  and,  for  the  months  them- 
selves see  their  names  throughout  this 
DICTIONARY. 

The  old  mnemonic  for  remember- 
ing the  number  of  days  in  each  month 
runs — 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November, 
February  eight-and-tweaty  all  alone 
And  all  the  rest  have  thirty-one. 
Unless  that  Leap  Year  doth  combine 
And  give  to  February  twenty-nine. 

This,  with  slight  variations,  is  to  be 
found  in  Grafton's  Chronicles  (1590), 
the  play  The  Return  from  Parnassus 
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(1606),  etc.  In  Harrison's  Description 
of  England  (prefixed  to  Holinshed's 
Chronicle,  1577)  is  the  Latin  version  : — 

Junina,  Aprffl",  Septemq;  Novemq  ;  triceno*. 
Unum  plus  rellqul,  Februs  tenet  ocfco  Tteenos, 
At  A  bissextus  fuerit  superadditor  m™«- 

A  month  of  Sundays.  An  indefinite 
long  time  ;  never.  See  NEVER. 

Such  another  chance  might  never  turn  up  in  *  month 
of  Sundays.— BoUretoood  -  Robbery  Under  Arm,  ch.  xL 

A  month's  mind.  Properly  the 
Mass,  or  lesser  funeral  solemnities,  that 
in  pre-Reformation  days  was  said  for 
a  deceased  person  on  the  day  one 
month  from  his  death.  The  term 
often,  occurs  in  old  wills  in  connexion 
with  charities  to  be  disbursed  on  that 
day. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  term  figura- 
tively for  an  irresistible  longing  (for 
something)  ;  a  great  desire — 

I  M«  you  hftve  a  month's  mind  tor  them.-^foiJ*tpe«r<r  • 
1H00  0«tt&m«t  of  7 tren*,  I,  2. 

As  also  does  Samuel  Butler — 

Forif  a- trumpet  sound  or  drum  beat, 
Who  hath  not  a.  month's  mind  to  combat  ? 

Bu&brtu,  I,  H,  111. 

And  others ;  and  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  here  the  allusions  are  to  the 
longings  of  a  pregnant  woman,  which 
start  in  the  first  month  of  pregnancy. 

Monthawi,  Al  (Arab.,  the  destroyer). 
One  of  Mahomet's  lances,  confiscated 
from  the  Jews  when  they  were  exiled 
from  Medi'na. 

Montjpie  St.  Denis.  The  war-cry 
of  the  French.  Montjoie  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  M ons  Jews,  as  the  little  mounds 
were  called  which  served  as  direction- 
posts  in  ancient  times ;  hence  it  was 
applied  to  whatever  showed  or  in- 
dicated the  way,  as  the  banner  of  St. 
Denis,  called  the  Oriflamme.  The 
Burgundians  had  for  their  war-cry, 
"  Montjoie  St.  Andr6  ** ;  the  dukes  of 
Bourbon,  "  Montjoie  Notre  Dame  "  ; 
and  the  kings  of  England  used  to  have 
"  MontjoieSt.  George." 

Montjoie  was  also  the  cry  of  the 
French  heralds  in  the  tournaments, 
and  the  title  of  the  French  king  of 


Where  fcMeuntjoy  the  herald?  speed  him  hence  : 
Let  him  gzaet  1Cnglan4  with  our  sharp  defiance. 


JSenry  V,  Hi,  6. 

Montserrat'.  The  Catalomans  aver 
that  this  mountain  was  riven  and  shat- 
tered at  the  Crucifixion.  Every  rift  is 
filled  with  evergreens.  Similar  legends 
exist  with  regard  to  many  other  moun- 
tains. (Lat.,  mons  serra'tus,  the 
mountain  jagged  like  a  saw  ) 

Monumental  City.  Baltimore,  U.S., 
is  so  called  because  it  abounds  in 
monuments  ;  witness  the  obelisk,  the 
104  churches,  etc. 


Monument,  The.  The  fluted  Roman- 
Doric  column  of  Portland  stone  (202  ft. 
high)  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666.  It  stands  near  the 
north  end  of  London  Bridge,  about  the 
spot  where  the  fire  started. 

The  old  inscription  (effaced  in  1831) 
maintained  that  the  fire  had  been 
caused — 

by  ye  treachery  and  malice  of  ye  popish  factid,  in  order 
to  ye  carrying  on  their  horrid  plott  for  extirpating  the 
Protestant  religion  and  old  English  liberty,  and  the  in- 
troducing popery  and  slavery 

and  it  was  this  that  made  Pope  refer 
to  it  as — 

London's  column,  pointing  at  the  skies 
LUce  a  tall  bully,  lilts  the  head,  and  lies. 

Moral  Eftay*,  HI,  33& 

Monuments.  When  looking  at 
monuments  and  effigies,  etc*,  in  our 
churches,  it  may  be  useful  to  remem- 
ber the  following  general  rules. 

Saints  he  to  the  east  of  the  altar,  and 
are  elevated  above  the  ground ;  the 
higher  the  elevation,  the  greater  the 
sanctity.  Martyrs  are  much  elevated. 

Holy  men  not  canonized  he  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement. 

Pounders  of  chapels,  etc.,  lie  with 
their  monument  built  into  the  wall. 

Figures  with  their  hands  on  their 
breasts,  and  chalices,  represent  priests. 

Figures  with  crozier,  mitre,  and  pon- 
tificals, represent  prelates. 

Figures  with  armour  represent 
knights. 

Figures  with  legs  crossed  represent 
either  crusaders  or  married  men,  but 
those  with  a  scallop  shell  are  certainly 
crusaders. 

Female  figures  with  a  mantle  and 
large  ring  represent  nuns. 

In  the  age  of  chivalry  the  woman 
was  placed  on  the  man's  right  hand ; 
but  when  chivalry  declined  she  was 
placed  on  his  left  hand. 

It  may  usually  be  taken  that  in- 
scriptions in  Latin,  cut  in  capitals,  are 
of  the  first  twelve  centuries  ;  those  in 
Lombardic  capitals  and  French,  of  the 
13th;  those  m  German  text,  of  the 
14th ;  while  those  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  Roman  characters  are  sub- 
sequent to  the  14th  century. 

Tablets  against  the  wall  came  in 
with  the  Reformation ;  and  brasses 
are  for  the  most  part  subsequent  to 
the  18th  century. 

Moon.  The  word  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Sanskrit  root  me-,  to 
measure  (because  time  was  measured 
by  it).  It  is  common  to  all  Teutonic 
languages  (Goth,  m&na,  O.  Frisian 
mdna,  O.  Norm,  mane,  A.S.  mdna,  etc.), 
and  is  almost  invariably  masculine. 
In  the  Edda  the  son  of  Mundilfceri  is 
Mam  (moon),  and  daughter  S61  (sun>  ; 
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so  it  is  still  with  the  Lithuanians  and 
Arabians,  and  so  was  it  with  the  an- 
cient Slavs,  Mexicans,  Hindus,  etc., 
and  the  Germans  to  this  day  have 
Frau  Sonne  (Mrs.  Sun)  and  Herr  Mond 
(Mr.  Moon). 

The  Moon  is  represented  in  five  dif- 
ferent phases:  (1)  new  ;  (2)  full ;  (3) 
crescent  or  decrescent ;  (4)  half  ;  and 
(5)  gibbous,  or  more  than  half.  In 
pictures  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, it  is  shown  as  a  crescent  under  her 
feet ;  in  the  Crucifixion  it  is  eclipsed, 
and  placed  on  one  side  of  the  cross,  the 
sun  being  on  the  other  ;  in  the  Crea- 
tion and  Last  Judgment  it  is  also 
introduced  by  artists. 

In  classical  mythology  the  moon  was 
known  as  Hecate  before  she  had  risen 
and  after  she  had  set :  as  Astarte  when 
crescent ;  as  Diana  or  Cynthia  (she 
who  "  hunts  the  clouds  ")  when  in  the 
open  vault  of  heaven ;  as  Phcebe 
when  looked  upon  as  the  sister  of  the 
sun  (t.e.  Phoebus) ;  and  was  personified 
as  Selene  or  Luna,  the  lover  of  the 
sleeping  Endymtion,  i.e.  moonlight  on 
the  fields  (see  these  names). 

The  moon  is  called  inform,  because 
it  presents  itself  to  us  either  round,  or 
icawing  with  horns  towards  tfce  east,  or 
waning  with  horns  towards  the  west. 

One  legend  connected  with  the  moon 
was  that  there  was  treasured  every- 
thing wasted  on  earth,  such  as  mis- 
spent time  and  wealth,  broken  vows, 
unanswered  prayers,  fruitless  tears, 
abortive  attempts,  unfulfilled  desires 
and  intentions,  etc.  In  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Purioso  Astolpho  found  on  ips 
visit  to  the  Moon  (Bfc.  xviii  and  xxxiv, 
70)  that  bribes  were  hung  on  gold  and 
silver  hooks ;  princes'  favours  were 
kept  in  bellows ;  wasted  talent  was 
kept  in  vases,  each  marked  with  the 
proper  name,  etc. ;  and  in  The  Rape  of 
ike  Look  (canto  v)  Pope  tells  us  that 
when  the  Lock  disappeared — 

Some  thongh.fi  it  mounted  to  ffi*  lunar  sphere, 
Sine*  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  thgre, 
There  heroes'  wits  ar*  kept  In  pond'rous  yaaea, 
And  beaux'  in  muff-boxes  and  tweezer-cues. 
There  broken  vo-ws  and  death-bed  alms  are  found 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  end*  of  ribbon  bound, 
The  conrtter'H  promises,  tod  aide  nun's  prayers, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomea  of  casuistry 

Hence  the  phrase,  the  limbus  of  the 
moon, 

I  Tcnow  no  more  about  vt  than  the  man 
in  the  moon.  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter* 

Ifs  all  moonshine.  Bunkum ;  non- 
sense :  it's  a  "  tale  told  by  an  idiot." 
The  light  of  the  moon  was  formerly 
held  to  have  very  deleterious  effects 
on  mental  stability.  See  LUNATIC. 

Mahomet  and  the  Moon.  See 
MAHOMET. 


Minions  of  the  moon.  Thieves  who 
rob  by  night  (see  1  Henry  IV,  i,  2), 

Moon-calf.  An  inanimate,  shape- 
less abortion  formerly  supposed  to  be 
produced  prematurely  by  the  cow 
owing  to  the  malign  influence  of  the 
moon. 

A  false  conception,  called  mote,  i.«.  moon-calf      . 
a  lump  of  flesh  without  shape  or  Hfe,—  flbffiw*     PHttf 

Til,  15 

Moon-drop.  In  Latin,  virus  lundre, 
a  vaporous  foam  supposed  in  ancient 
times  to  be  shed  by  tne  moon  on  cer- 
tain herbs  and  other  objects,  when 
influenced  by  incantations. 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon, 

There  hangs  a.  vaporous  drop  profound  , 

m  catch  tt  ere  it  come  to  ground. 


Cp.  Lucan's  PTwtrsalw,  vi,  669,  where 
Erichtho  is  introduced  using  it:  — 

Bt  Tiros  Urge  Innate  ministxat. 

Moonlight  flit.  A  clandestine  re- 
moval of  one's  furniture  during  the 
night,  to  avoid  paying  one's  rent  or 
having  the  furniture  seized  in  payment 
thereof. 

Moon-rakers.  A  nickname  of  people 
of  Wiltshire.  The  absurd  story  offered 
to  account  for  the  name  is  that  in  the 
"  good  old  times  "  they  were  noted 
smugglers,  and  one  night,  seeing  the 
coastguard  on  the  watch,  they  sunk 
some  smuggled  whisky  in  tie  sea. 
When  the  coast  was  clear  they  em- 
ployed rakes  to  recover  their  goods, 
when  the  coastguard  reappeared  and 
asked  what  they  were  doing.  Pointing 
to  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  the 
water,  they  replied,  **  We  are  trying 
to  rake  out  that  cream  cheese  yonder." 

Moon9  8  men.  Thieves  and  highway- 
men who  ply  their  trade  by  night. 

The  fortune  of  us  that  are  but  Moon'a-men  doib  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  sea  —  5taXwp«ire,  1  Henry  XV.  i,  X 

Moonstone.  A  variety  of  feldspar, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  play  of 
light  which  it  exhibits.  It  contains 
bluish  white  spots,  which,  when  held 
to  the  light,  present  a  silvery  play  of 
colour  not  unlike  that  of  the  moon. 

Once  in  a  blue  moon.  Bee  BLXTB 
MOON. 

The  cycle  of  the  moon.    See  CYCLE. 

The  Island  of  the  Moon.  Madagas- 
car is  so  named  by  the  natives. 

The  limbus  of  the  moon.    See  above. 

The  man  in  the  moon.  Some  say  it 
is  a  man  leaning  on  a  fork,  on  which 
he  is  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  picked 
up  on  a  Sunday.  The  origin  of  this 
fable  is  from  Numb,  xv,  32-36.  Some 
add  a  dog  also  ;  thus  the  prologue  in 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  says,  "  This 
Tnft.n  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of 
thorns,  presenteth  moonshine  "  ;  Chau- 
cer says  "  he  stole  tke  bush  "  (Test,  of 
Cressetde}.  Another  tradition  says 
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that  the  man  is  Cain,  with  his  dog  and 
thorn  bush  ;  the  thorn  hush  being  em- 
blematical of  the  thorns  and  briars  of 
the  fall,  and  the  dog  being  the  "  foul 
fiend."  Some  poets  make  out  the 
"  man  "  to  be  Endym'ion,  taken  to  the 
moon  by  Diana. 

The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  means 
simply  White  Mountains.  The  Arabs 
call  a  white  horse  **  moon-coloured." 

To  aim  or  level  at  the  moon.  To  be 
very  ambitious  ;  to  aim  in  shooting  at 
the  moon. 

To  cast  beyond  the  moon.  See 
OAST. 

To  cry  for  the  moon.  To  crave  for 
what  is  wholly  beyond  one's  reach. 
The  allusion  is  to  foolish  children  who 
want  the  moon  for  a  plaything.  The 
French  say,  "  He  wants  to  take  the 
moon  between  his  teeth  "  ( II  veut  pren- 
dre  la  lune  avec  le  dents),  alluding  to  the 
old  proverb  about  "  the  moon,"  and  a 
"  green  cheese." 

You  have  found  an  elephant  in  the 
moon — found  a  mare's  nest.  Sir  Paul 
Neal,  a  conceited  virtuoso  of  the  17th 
century,  gave  out  that  he  had  dis- 
covered "  an  elephant  in  the  moon." 
It  turned  out  that  a  mouse  had  crept 
into  his  telescope,  which  had  been  mis- 
taken for  an  elephant  in  the  moon. 
Samuel  Butler  has  a  satirical  poem  on 
the  subject  called  The  Elephant  tn  the 
Moon. 

You  would  have  me  believe  that  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese — i.e.  the 
most  absurd  thing  imaginable. 

Yon  may  aa  soon  persuade  aome  Country  Peasant*, 
that  the  Moon  ii  made  of  Green-Cheese  (as  -vre  aay)  aa 
that  'tis  bigger  than  his  Cartwheel.— TFtftwu  New 
World,  i  (1638). 

Moor-slayer  or  Mata-moros.  A 
name  given  to  St.  James,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  because,  as  the  legends 
say,  in  encounters  with  the  Moors  he 
came  on  his  white  horse  to  the  aid  of 
the  Christians. 

Moors.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Europeans  called  all  Mohammedans 
Moors,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Eastern  nations  called  all  inhabitants 
of  Europe  Franks.  Camoens,  in  the 
Zusiad  (Bk.  viii),  gives  the  name  to 
the  Indians. 

Moot.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the 
assembly  of  freemen  in  a  township, 
tithing,  etc.  Op.  WITBNAGEMOT.  In 
legal  circles  the  name  is  given  to  the 
students'  debates  on  supposed  cases 
which  formerly  took  place  on  the  halls 
of  Inns  of  Court.  The  benchers  and 
the  barristers,  as  well  as  the  students, 
took  an  active  part. 

Hence,  moot  case  or  moot  point,  a 
doubtful  or  unsettled  question,  a  case 
that  is  open  to  debate. 


Mop.  A  statute  fair  at  which 
servants  seek  to  be  hired.  Carters 
fasten  to  their  hats  a  piece  of  whip- 
cord ;  shepherds,  a  lock  of  wool  ; 
grooms,  a  piece  of  sponge  ;  and  others 
a  broom,  pail  or  mop,  etc.  When 
hired  a  cockade  with  streamers  is 
mounted.  The  origin  of  the  name — 
which  was  in  use  m  the  17th  century 
— is  not  certain,  but  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  the  mops  carried  by 
domestics. 

Mop.  One  of  Queen  Mab's  attend- 
ants. 

All  mops  and  brooms.     Intoxicated. 

Mops  and  mows.  Grimaces  ;  here 
mop  is  connected  with  the  Dutch 
mopken,  to  pout. 

Moplahs.  Descendants  of  Arab 
traders  who  married  Hindus  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  now  numbering  about 
a  million  and  a  half.  They  are 
fanatical  Mohammedans,  but  have 
adopted  many  Hindu  customs,  and 
are  rabid  teetotallers  and  earnest 
proselytizers.  Their  chief  priest  is 
stationed  at  Tirurangadi,  and  their 
fanaticism  makes  them  an  easy  tool 
in  the  hands  of  seditious  agitators. 

Moral.  The  moral  Gower.  John 
Gower  (d.  1408),  the  poet,  is  so  called 
by  Chaucer  (Troilus  and  Cnseyde, 
v,  1, 1856). 

Father  of  moral  philosophy.  Thomas 
Aqul'nas  (1227-74). 

Moran's  Collar.  In  Irish  folk-tale, 
the  collar  of  Moran,  the  wise  councillor 
of  Feredach  the  Just,  an  early  king  of 
Ireland,  before  the  Christian  era,  which 
strangled  the  wearer  if  he  deviated 
from  the  strict  rules  of  equity.  Of 
course,  the  collar  is  an  allegory  of 
obvious  meaning. 

Morat.  Morat  and  Marathon  twin 
names  shall  stand  (Childe  Harold,  III, 
64).  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  is  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  in  1476,  in  which 
the  Swiss  defeated  Charles  le  T6m6- 
raire  of  Burgundy. 

Moratorium  (Lat.  morari,  to  delay). 
A  legal  permission  to  defer  for  a 
stated  time  the  payment  of  a  bond, 
debt,  or  other  obligation.  This  is 
done  to  enable  the  debtor  to  pull  him- 
self round  by  borrowing  money,  selling 
effects,  or  otherwise  raising  funds  to 
satisfy  obligations.  The  device  was 
adopted  in  1891  in  South  America 
during  the  panic  caused  by  the  Baring 
Brothers*  default  of  some  twenty 
millions  sterling,  and  the  word  came 
into  popular  use  during  the  Great 
War,  and  afterwards  in  connexion 
with  the  inability  of  Germany  to  pay 
to  date  the  stated  amount  due  as 
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reparations  under  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  Ang  6th,  1914,  a  moratorium 
was  proclaimed  giving  the  banks  power  to  retain  certain 
sums  credited  to  them  and  patting  off  the  payment  of 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  other  debts  for  a  month  ,  this  was 
later  extended  to  Oct.  4th,  and  a  partial  renewal  to  assist 
certain  Interests  was  allowed  to  Nor  4th, 

Mora'vians.  A  religious  community 
tracing  its  origin  from  John  Huss 
(see  BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN),  expelled 
by  persecution  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  in  the  17th  century.  They 
are  often  called  The  United  Brethren. 

Moibleul  A  French  oath,  a 
euphemism  for  Mort  de  Dieu  (death  of 
God),  similar  to  our  old  'sdeath  (God's 
death).  In  the  same  way  parbleu 
is  a  euphemism  for  par  Dieu  (by  God). 
Cp.  VENTRE  ST.  GRIS. 

More.  More  or  less.  Approxim- 
ately ,  in  round  numbers  ;  as  "  It  is 
ten  miles,  more  or  less,  from  here  to 
there,"  i.e.  it's  about  ten  miles. 

The  more  one  hasf  the  more  he  desires. 
In  French,  Plus  U  en  a,  plus  iZ  en  veut. 
In  Latin,  Quo  plus  habent,  eo  plus 
cupvunt. 

My  more  having  would  be  a  source 
To  make  me  hanger  more. 

Shakespeare    MacbtA,  IT.  3. 

The  more  the  memer,  the  fewer  the 
better  cheer,  or  fare.  The  proverb  is 
found  in  Bay's  Collection  (1742),  and 
in  Heywood's  (1548). 

To  be  no  more.    To  exist  no  longer  ; 

to  be  dead.    Caaslus  is  no  more. 

JuUut  Catar. 


More  of  More  Hall.  See  WANTLEY, 
DRAGON  or. 

Morgan.  The  first  "  who  played  at 
Bice  with  Spectacles  "  (see  GEMMAGOG). 

Morgan  le  Fay.  The  fairy  sister  of 
King  Arthur  ;  one  of  the  principal 
characters  in  Arthurian  romance  and 
in  Celtic  legend  generally  ;  also  known 
as  Morgavne  and  (especially  in  Orlando 
Furioso)  as  Morgana  (see  FATA. 
MORGANA). 

In  the  Arthurian  legends  it  was 
Morgan  le  Fay  who  revealed  to  the 
King  the  intrigues  of  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere.  She  gave  him  a  cup  con- 
taining a  magic  draught,  and  Arthur 
had  no  sooner  drunk  it  than  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  perfidy  of  his  wife 
and  friend. 

In  Orlando  Furioso  she  is  repre- 
sented as  living  at  the  bottom  of  a 
lake,  and  dispensing  her  treasures  to 
whom  she  liked  ;  and  in  Orlando  In- 
namorafto  she  first  appears  as  "  Lady 
Fortune,"  but  subsequently  assumes 
her  witch-like  attributes.  In  Tasso 
her  three  daughters,  Morganetta, 
Nivetta,  and  Carvilia,  are  introduced. 

In  the  romance  of  Ogier  the  Dane 


Morgan  le  Fay  receives  Ogier  in  the 
Isle  of  Avalon  when  he  is  over  one 
hundred  years  old,  restores  him  to 
youth,  and  becomes  his  bride. 

Morganatic  Marriage.  A  marriage 
between  a  man  of  high  (usually  royal) 
rank  and  a  woman  of  inferior  station, 
by  virtue  of  which  she  does  not  acquire 
the  husband's  rank  and  neither  she 
nor  the  children  of  the  marriage  are 
entitled  to  inherit  his  title  or  posses- 
sions ;  often  called  a  "left-handed 
marriage  "  (q.v.)  because  the  custom 
is  for  the  man  to  pledge  his  troth  with 
his  left  hand  instead  of  the  right. 
George  William,  Duke  of  ZeU,  married 
Eleanora  d'Esmiers  in  this  way,  and 
the  lady  took  the  name  and  title  of 
Lady  of  Harburg ;  her  daughter  was 
Sophia  Dorothe'a,  the  wife  of  George  I. 
An  instance  of  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage m  the  British  Royal  Family  is 
that  of  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge 
(1819-1904),  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  uncle  of  Queen  Mary,  who  married 
morganatically  in  1840.  His  children 
took  the  surname  Fitz-George. 

The  word  comes  from  the  mediseval 
Latin  phrase  matrtmonium  ad  mor- 
ganaticam,  the  last  word  representing 
the  0.  H.  Ger.  morgangeba,  morn- 
ing-gift ;  the  meaning  being  that  the 
children  were  entitled  to  nothing  of 
the  father's  beyond  his  first,  or 
"  morning  '*  gift,  t.e,  the  privilege  of 
being  born. 

Morgana:  Morganetta.  See  MOR- 
GAN IJB  FAY. 

Morgante  MaggioTe.  A  serio-comic 
romance  in  verse,  by  Pulci,  of  Florence 
(1485).  The  characters  had  appeared 
previously  in  many  of  the  old  romances; 
Morgante  is  a  ferocious  giant,  con- 
verted by  Orlando  (the  real  hero)  to 
Christianity.  After  performing  the 
most  wonderful  feats,  he  died  at  last 
from  the  bite  of  a  crab. 

Pulci  was  practically  the  inventor 
of  this  species  of  poetry,  called  by  the 
French  bernesque,  from  Berni,  who 
greatly  excelled  in  it. 

Morgla'na.  The  clever,  faithful, 
female  slave  of  Ah  Baba,  who  pries 
into  the  forty  jars,  and  discovers  that 
every  jar,  but  one,  contains  a  man. 
She  takes  oil  from  the  only  one  con- 
taining it,  and,  having  made  it  boiling 
hot,  pours  enough  into  each  jar  to 
Mil  the  thief  concealed  there.  At  last 
she  Tnlla  the  captain  of  the  gang,  and 
marries  her  master's  son.  (Arabian 
Nights/  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves.) 

Morglay.  The  sword  of  Sir  Bevis 
of  Hamtoun  (q.v.) ;  also  a  generic 
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name  for  a  sword.     The  word  is  really 
the  same  as  "  Claymore  "  (g.v.). 

As  to  his  further  praise,  how  for  that  dangerous  fight 
The  great  Armenian  kingCcuade  noble  Bevia  knight 
And  having  ralaid  pow'r,  Damascus  to  Invade, 
The  General  of  his  force  this  English  hero  made 
Then,  how  fair  Joaian  gave  him  Arundell  his  steed, 
And  Morglay  his  good  sword,  in  many  a  gallant  deed 
Which  manfully  he  tried, 

JDrai/to»  -  Pclj/olbion,  TL,  827 

Carrying  their  morglays  In  their  hands. — Secttanont  m& 
Fletcher.  Honeit  Man? t  Fortune,  1,L 

Morgue.  A  mortuary,  &  building, 
especially  that  in  Paris,  where  the 
bodies  of  persons  found  dead  are 
exposed  to  -view  so  that  people  may 
come  and  identify  them.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  unknown ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected  in  any  way  with 
mors>  death,  and  is  probably  the  same 
word  as  morgue*  meaning  of  stately 
or  haughty  mien.  It  was  formerly 
applied  to  prison  vestibules,  where 
new  criminals  were  placed  to  be 
scrutinized,  that  the  prison  officials 
might  become  familiar  with  their 
faces  and  general  appearance. 

On  me  conduit  done  an  petit  ohattelet  o4  da  gufohd; 
estant  pasft6  dans  la  morgue,  on  homme  gros,  court,  et 
carre",  vlnt  a  xnoy  — 1 4ueucy  La  Prison,  d*  M  Datxawsh 
(1674),  p  3C. 

Morgtie.  Bndrolt  oft  Ton  tient  quelque  tempi  ceoz 
qnfc  Ton  &roue,  afin  qne  left  gnlchettaw  pmmnt  let  reeon- 
oattre  ensult.— • Fbmtnf  and  3NWn*r  roL  11,  p  688. 

Morgue  la  Faye.  The  form  taken 
by  the  name  Morgan  le  Fay  (q.v.)  ID 
Ogter  the  Dane. 

Morlso'nlanlsm.  The  religious 
system  of  James  Morison,  the  chief 
peculiarities  being  the  doctrines  of 
universal  atonement,  and  the  ability 
of  Tn«.Ti  unaided  to  receive  or  reject 
the  Gospel.  James  Morison,  in  1841, 
separated  from  the  "  United  Seces- 
sion," now  merged  into  the  "  United 
Presbyterian."  The  Morisdnians  call 
themselves  the  "  Evangelical  Union." 

Morley,  Mrs.  The  name  under 
which  Queen  Anne  corresponded  with 
"  Mrs.  Freeman "  (the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough). 

Mormonism.  The  religious  and 
social  system  of  the  Mormons,  or 
Latter-day  Saints ;  largely  connected 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  which  became 
part  of  the  Mormon  code  in  1852,  was 
very  widely  indulged  in,  but  is  now  a 
diminishing — if  not  vanished — quan- 
tity. Hence  the  phrase  a  regular 
Mormon,  for  a  flighty  person  who 
cannot  keep  to  one  wife  or  sweetheart 

The  fraternity  takes  its  name  from 
The  Book  of  Mormon,  or  Golden  Bible, 
which  is  pretended  to  have  been 
written  on  golden  plates  by  the  angel 
Mormon,  but  was  in  reality  abstracted 
from  a  romance  <1811)  by  the  Bev. 
Solomon  Spaulding  (1761-1816)  by 
Joseph  Smith  (1805-44:),  and  claimed 


by  him  as  a,  djrect  revelation.  Smith 
was  born  in  Sharon,  Windsor  county, 
Vermont,  and  founded  the  denomina- 
tion in  1 830 .  He  was  cited  thirty-nine 
times  into  courts  of  law,  and  was  at 
last  assassinated  by  a  gang  of  ruffians 
while  in  prison  at  Carthage.  His 
successor  was  Brigham  Young  (1801- 
77),  a  carpenter,  who  led  the  "  Saints," 
driven  from  home  by  force,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Salt  Lake,  1,500  miles 
distant,  generally  called  Utah,  but  by 
the  Mormons  themselves  Deseret  (Bee- 
country),  the  New  Jerusalem,  where 
they  have  been  settled,  despite  many 
disputes  with  the  United  States 
Government,  since  1848. 

The  Mormons  accept  the  Bible  as 
well  as  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  author- 
itative, though,  naturally,  they  in- 
terpret it  in  their  own  way ;  they 
hold  the  doctrines  of  repentance  and 
faith  (putting  a  curious  construction 
on  the  latter) ;  and  they  believe  in 
baptism,  the  Eucharist,  the  literal 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 
Second  Coming,  when  Christ  will  have 
the  seat  of  His  power  in  Utah.  Mar- 
riage may  be  either  for  time  or  for 
eternity  ;  in  the  latter  case  consumma- 
tion is  unnecessary,  for  the  man  and 
the  wife  or  wives  he  has  taken  in  this 
way  will  spend  the  whole  of  the  after- 
life together ;  in  the  former  case  the 
rite  is  gone  through  solely  that  the 
community  may  be  increased  and 
multiplied.  One  good  point  among 
the  Mormons  is  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  capable  of  work 
has  suitable  work  to  do  in  the  com- 
munity, and  has  to  do  it. 

Morning.  The  first  glass  of  whisky 
drunk  by  Scotch  fishermen  in  saluta- 
tion to  the  dawn.  One  fisherman  will 
say  to  another,  "  Hae  ye  had  your 
morning,  Tarn  ?  " 

Having  declined  Mrs  Flockhart's  compliment  of  a 
«  morning/'  .  .  he  made  Ma  adieua* — Scott .  ITaverby, 
ch.  xllv, 

Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation. 
John  Wyclif  (1324-84). 

Morocco.  Strong  ale  made  from 
burnt  malt,  used  in  the  annual  feast 
at  Levens  Hall,  Westmorland  (the 
seat  of  Sir  Alan  Desmond  Bagot),  on 
the  opening  of  Milnthorpe  Fair.  It  is 
put  into  a  large  glass  of  unique  form, 
and  the  person  whose  turn  it  is  to 
drink  is  called  the  "  colt."  He  has  to 
"  drink  the  constable,"  *,e.  stand  on 
one  leg  and  say  "  Luck  to  Levens  as 
long  as  Kent  flows,"  then  drain  the 
glass  or  forfeit  one  shilling.  See  also 
MABOCCO. 

Morocco  men.  Men  who,  about  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  used  to  visit 
public-houses  touting  for  illegal 
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lottery  insurances.  Their  rendezvous 
was  a  tavern  in  Oxford  Market,  on  the 
Portland  estate. 

Morpheus.  Ovid's  name  for  the 
son  of  Sleep,  and  god  of  dreams ;  so 
called  from  Or.  morphe,  form,  because 
he  gives  these  airy  nothings  their  form 
and  fashion.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
narcotic,  morphine,  or  morphia. 

Morrice,  Gil  (or  Childe).  The  hero 
of  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  a  natural  son 
of  an  earl  and  the  wife  of  Lord 
Barnard,  and  brought  up  "in  the 
gude  grene  wode "  Lord  Barnard, 
thinking  the  Childe  to  be  his  wife's 
lover,  slew  him  with  a  broad-sword, 
and  setting  his  head  on  a  spear  gave 
it  to  "  the  meanest  man  in  a'  his  train  " 
to  carry  to  the  lady.  When  she  saw  it 
she  said  to  the  baron,  "  Wi*  that  same 
spear,  0  pierce  my  heart,  and  put  me 
out  o*  pain  "  ,  but  the  baron  replied, 
"  Enouch  of  blood  by  me's  bin  spilt, 
sair,  sair  I  rew  the  deid,"  adding — 

I'll  ay  lament  for  Gil  Morlce, 

As  gin  he  were  mine  aln , 
I'll  neb  forget  the  dreiry  day 

On  which  the  youth  was  slain. 

Puvy't  Eelbptet,  ser  iii,  1 

Percy  says  this  pathetic  tale  sug- 
gested to  Home  the  plot  of  his  tragedy, 
Douglas. 

Morris  Dance.  A  grotesque  dance, 
popular  in  England  in  the  15th  century 
and  later,  in  which  the  dancers  usually 
represented  characters  from  the  Robin 
Hood  stones  (see  MAIB  MAKIAN).  It 
was  brought  from  Spain  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  and  was  originally 
a  military  dance  of  the  Moors,  or 
Moriscos — hence  its  name. 

Morse  Code.  A  system  of  sending 
messages  by  telegraph,  heliograph, 
flags,  etc.,  invented  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
(1791-1872),  an  American  artist.  Each 
letter,  figure,  and  punctuation  mark 
is  represented  by  dots,  dashes,  or  a 
combination  of  them;  thus  dot, 
dash  (.  — )  stands  for  o,  dash,  dot, 
dot,  dot  ( —  .  .  .)  for  b,  a  single  dot 
for  e,  four  dots  and  a  dash  (.  .  .  .  — ) 
for  4,  etc.  In  military  signalling  a 
short  flash  or  a  rapid  dip  of  the  flag 
corresponds  with  the  dot,  and  a  long 
or  slow  with  the  dash. 

Mortal.  A  mortal  sin.  A  "  deadly  " 
sin,  one  which  excludes  from  heaven , 
opposed  to  venial. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  Sin 
Original,  Mfoite  Adam  took  no  thought 

JKitton    Paradise  Zort,  be,  1003. 

In  slang  and  colloquial  speech  the 
word  is  used  to  express  something  very 
great — as  "  He's  in  a  mortal  funk," 
"  There  was  a  mortal  lot  of  people 
there,"  or  as  an  emphatic  expletive- 


"  You  can  do  any  mortal  thing  you 
like." 

Mortar-board.  A  college  cap  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  "  board " 
covered  with  black  cloth.  The  word 
is  possibly  connected  with  FT.  mortier, 
the  cap  worn  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
France,  and  still  used  officially  by  the 
chief  justice  or  president  of  the  court  of 
justice,  but  is  more  likely  an  allusion 
to  the  small  square  board  on  which 
a  bricklayer  carries  his  mortar— fre- 
quently balanced  on  his  head. 

Morte  (T Arthur,  Le  (see  Arthurian 
romances),  was  compiled  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  from  French  originals, 
and  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485.  It 
contains — 

The  Prophecies  of  Merlin. 

The  Quest  of  the  St.  GraaL 

The  Romance  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake. 

The  History  of  Sir  Tnstram  ;  etc., 
etc, 

Tennyson  has  a  Morte  d' Arthur 
among  his  poems. 

Morther.    See  MAUTHEB. 

Mor'timer.  Fable  has  it  that  this 
family  name  derives  from  an  ancestor 
in  crusading  times,  noted  for  his  ex- 
ploits on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(De  Mortuo  Man).  Fact,  however, 
is  not  so  romantic.  De  Mortemer  was 
one  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
knights  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Roll 
of  Battle  Abbey;  he  was  tenant  in 
chief  of  Mortemer,  a  township  in 
Normandy. 

Mortmain  (0.  FT.,  Lat.  mortua 
manus,  dead  hand).  A  term  applied 
to  land  that  was  held  inalienably  by 
ecclesiastical  or  other  corporations. 
In  the  13th  century  it  was  common 
for  persons  to  make  over  their  land  to 
the  Church  and  then  to  receive  it  back 
as  tenants,  thus  escaping  their  feudal 
obligations  to  the  king.  In  1279  the 
Statute  of  Mortmain  prohibiting  grants 
of  land  to  the  "  dead  hand  "  of  the 
Church  was  passed. 

Morton's  Fork.  Archbishop  Mor- 
ton's plan  for  increasing  the  royal 
revenues,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII, 
so  arranged  that  nobody  should 
escape  Those  who  were  rich  were 
forced  to  contribute  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  well  afford  it,  those 
who  lived  without  display  on  the 
ground  that  their  economies  must 
mean  that  they  were  saving  money. 

Mortstone.  A  rock  of  Morte  Point, 
Devon. 

He  may  remove  Mortstone.  A  Devon- 
shire proverb,  said  incredulously  of 
husbands  who  pretencj.  to  be  masters 
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of  their  wives.  It  also  means,  "  If 
yon  have  done  what  you  say,  you  can 
accomplish,  anything." 

Morven.  FingaFs  realm  ;  probably 
Argyllshire  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Moses.  TTie  horns  of  Moses'  face. 
Moses  is  conventionally  represented 
with  horns,  owing  to  a  blunder  an 
translation.  In  Ex.  xxxav,  29,  30, 
where  we  are  told  that  when  Moses 
came  down  from.  Mount  Sinai  "  the 
skin  of  his  face  shone,"  the  Hebrew 
for  this  shvning  may  be  translated 
either  as  "  sent  forth  beams  "  or  "  sent 
forth  horns  "  ;  and  the  Vulgate  took 
the  latter  as  correct,  rendering  the 
passage — yuod  cornuta  esset  fades  sua. 
Op.  Hob.  lii,  4,  "  His  brightness  was 
as  the  light;  He  had  horns  [rays 
of  light]  coming  out  of  His  hand." 

Michael  Angelo  followed  the  earlier 
painters  in  depicting  Moses  with  horns. 

Moses3  rod.  The  divining-rod  (q  v.) 
is  sometimes  so  called,  after  the  rod 
with  which  Moses  worked  wonders 
before  Pharaoh  (Ex.  ii»  2-5). 

Moslem  or  Muslim.  A  Moham- 
medan, the  pres.  part,  of  Arab,  aslama, 
to  be  safe  or  at  rest,  whence  Islam 
(g.v*)*  The  Arabic  plural  Moslem/in 
is  sometimes  used,  but  Moslems  is  more 
common* 

Mosstrooper.  A  robber,  a  bandit; 
applied  especially  to  the  marauders 
who  infested  the  borders  of  England 
and  Scotland,  who  encamped  on  the 
mosses  (A.S.  mos,  a  bog). 

Mother*  Properly  a  female  parent 
(Sansk.  mS&r,  dr.  m5t&r>  Lat.  mater, 
A.S-  mddor,  G-er.  mutter,  Fr.  mere,  etc.) ; 
hence,  figuratively,  the  source  or 
origin  of  anything,  the  head  or  head- 
quarters of  a  religious  or  other  com- 
munity,, etc. 

Mother  Ann,  Bunch*  Goose,  Shipton, 
etc.  See  these  names* 

Mother  Carey's  chickens.  Stormy 
petrels.  Mother  Carey  is  mato  cara, 
dear  mother.  The  French  call  these 
birds  oiseaux  de  Notre  Dame  or  aves 
Sanctce  Mance.  See  Captain  Marryat's 
Poor  Jack,  where  the  superstition  is 
fully  related. 

Mother  Carey's  Goose.  The  great 
black  petrel  or  fulmar  of  the  Pacific. 

Mother  Carey  ts  plucking  her  goose. 
It  is  snowing.  Cp.  HXTLDA.  Sailors 
caU  falling  snow  Mother  Carey's 
chickens. 

Mother  Church.  The  Church  con- 
sidered as  the  central  fact,  the  head, 
the  last  court  of  appeal  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  conscience  or  religion. 
St.  John  Lateran,  at  Borne  (see 
Lateran),  is  known  as  the  Mother  and 


Head  of  all  Churches.  Also,  the  prin- 
cipal or  oldest  church  in  a  coun- 
try or  district ;  the  cathedral  of  a 
diocese. 

Mother  country.  One's  native 
country ;  or  the  country  whence  one's 
ancestors  have  come  to  settle.  Eng- 
land is  the  Mother  country  of  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  Canada,  etc.  The 
German  term  is  Fatherland. 

Mother  Earth  When  Jumus  Brutus 
(after  the  death  of  Lucretia)  formed 
one  of  the  deputation  to  Delphi  to  ask 
the  Oracle  which  of  the  three  would 
succeed  Tarquin,  the  response  was, 
"  He  who  should  first  kiss  his  mother." 
Junius  instantly  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  exclaiming,  "  Thus,  then,  I 
kiss  thee,  Mother  Earth,"  and  he  was 
elected  consul. 

Mother-of-pearl.  The  inner  irides- 
cent layers  of  the  shells  of  many 
bivalve  molluscs,  especially  that  of  the 
pearl  oyster. 

Mother-sick*  Hysterical.  Hysteria 
in  women  used  to  be  known  as  "  the 
mother." 


She  [Ijady  Bountiful]  cures  rhe 


^ .„  and 

broken  shins  In  men , "  green-aickneaa,  obstrudionfl,  and. 
fits  of  the  mother  in  women ,  the  Hug's  evil,  .  etc. 
—Farquh&r  Tli*  JSeaux  Stratagem,  I, 1. 

Mother-wit.  Native  wit,  a  ready 
reply ;  the  wit  which  "  our  mother 
gave  us." 

Mothers1  meeting.  A  meeting  of 
working-class  mothers  held  periodic- 
ally in  connexion  with  some  church 
or  denomination,  at  which  the  women 
can  get  advice  or  religious  instruction, 
drink  tea,  gossip,  and  sometimes  do  a 
little  needlework.  Hence,  applied  in 
slang  to  any  gossiping  group  of 
people — men,  as  well  as  women. 

The  Mother  of  Believers.  Among 
Mohammedans,  Ay-e'-shah,  the  second 
and  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet,  who 
was  called  the  *'  Father  of  Believers." 

The  Mother  of  Cities  (Amu-al-$ulud). 
Balkh  is  so  called. 

Does  your  mother  "knmo  you're  out  ? 
A  jeering  remark,  addressed  to  a  pre- 
sumptuous youth  or  to  a  silly  simple- 
ton. 

Oh,  mother,  look  at  Dick  I  Said  in 
derision  when  someone  is  showing  off, 
or  doing  something  easy  with  the  idea 
of  being  applauded  for  his  skill. 

Tied  to  one's  mother's  apron-strings. 
See  APRON. 

Mothering  Sunday.  Mid-Lent  Sun- 
day, a  great  holiday,  when  the  Pope 
blesses  the  golden  rose,  children  go 
home  to  their  mothers  to  feast  on 
"  mothering  cakes,"  and  "  simnel 
cakes "  (#.«.)  are  eaten.  It  is  said 
that  the  day  received  its  appellation 
from  the  ancient  custom  of  visiting 
the  "  mother  church  "  on  that  day ; 
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but     to     school-children  it     always 

meant   a   holiday,   when  they   went 

home  to  spend  the   day  with  their 
mother  or  parents. 

Motion.  The  laws  of  motion,  accord- 
ing to  Galileo  and  Newton. 

(1)  If  no  force  acts  on  a  hody  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  to  move  uni- 
formly m  a  straight  line. 

(2)  If  force  acts  on  a  body,  it  will 
produce  a  change  of  motion  propor- 
tionate to  the  force,  and  in  the  same 
direction  (as  that  in  which  the  force 
acts). 

(3)  When  one  body  exerts  force  on 
another,  that  other  body  reacts  on  it 
with  equal  force. 

Motley.  Men  of  motley.  Licensed 
fools  ;  so  called  because  of  their  dress. 

Motley  is  the  only  wear 

Shakespeare .  At  fou  Wt*  It,  II,  7. 

Mptu  pro'prlo  (Lat.).  Of  one's  own 
motion  ;  of  one's  own  accord. 

Mouchard  (Fr.).  A  spy,  qui  fait 
comme  les  mouches,  qui  voient  si  bien 
sans  en  avoir  I' air.  At  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  those  getits-maitres 
who  frequented  the  Tuilenes  to  see  and 
be  seen  were  called  mouchards  (flymen). 

Mountain.  Mountain  ash.  See 
ROWAN-TREE. 

M ountain  dew.  Scotch  whisky ; 
formerly  that  from  illicit  stills  hidden 
away  in  the  mountains. 

If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
Mahomet,  etc.  See  MAHOMET. 

The  mountain  (La  Montagne).  The 
extreme  democratic  party  in  the 
French  Revolution,  the  members  of 
which  were  known  as  Les  Montagnards 
because  they  seated  themselves  on 
the  highest  benches  of  the  hall  in 
which  the  National  Convention  met. 
Their  leaders  were  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre, Marat,  St*  Andre",  Legendre, 
Camille-Desmoulins,  Carnot,  St.  Just, 
and  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  men  who 
introduced  the  "  Reign  of  Terror." 
Extreme  Radicals  in  France  are  still 
called  Montagnards. 

The  mountain  in  labour.  A  mighty 
effort  made  for  a  small  effect.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  celebrated  line 
"  Parturiunt  monies,  naace'tur  ndiculus 
mus  (Ars  Poetica,  139),  which  Horace 
took  from  a  Greek  proverb  preserved 
by  Athenseus. 

The  story  Is  that  the  Egyptian  King  Tachos  sustained 
t  long  war  against  .Artaxerxes  Ochns,  and  sent  to  the 
Lacedemonians  for  aid.  THng  Agesttaus  went  vita  a 
contingent,  bat  when  the  Egyptians  saw  a  little,  fll- 
dreaaed  lame  man,  they  said.  "  Parturiebatmon* ,  formid- 
abat  Jupiter;  &Uveromur#»p«p«rit"  ("  The  mountain 
laboured,  Jupiter  stood  aghast,  and  a  mouse  ran  out.") 
AgeaOaus  replied,  "  You  call  me  a  mouse*  but  I  will  soon 
show  you  I  am  a  lion." 

Creech  translates  Horace,  "  The 
travailing  mountain  yields  a  silly 


mouse  "  ;  and  Boileau,  "  La  montagne 
en  travail  enfante  une  souns." 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains 
(Shetkh-al-Jebal).  Hassan  ben  Sab- 
bah,  the  founder  of  the  Assassins  (q.v.)9 
who  made  his  stronghold  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Lebanon.  He  died 
in  1124,  and  in  1256  his  dynasty,  and 
nearly  all  the  Assassins,  were  exter- 
minated by  the  Tartar  prmce,  Hulaku. 

To  make  mountains  of  molehills.  To 
make  a  difficulty  of  trifles.  Arcem 
ex  cloaca  facere.  The  corresponding 
French  proverb  is,  Faire  d'un  mouche 
un  elephant. 

Mountebank.  A  vendor  of  quack 
medicines  at  fairs,  etc.,  who  attracts 
the  crowd  by  doing  juggling  feats  or 
other  antics  from  the  tail  of  a  cart  or 
other  raised  platform;  hence,  any 
charlatan  or  self-advertising  pretender. 
The  bank  or  bench  was  the  counter  on 
which  shopkeepers  displayed  their 
goods,  and  street-vendors  used  to 
mount  on  their  bank  to  patter  to  the 
public.  The  Italian  word,  from  which 
ours  comes,  is  montambanco,  and  the 
French  saltimbanque. 

Mourning.  Black.  To  express  the 
privation  of  light  and  joy,  the  mid- 
night gloom  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained. The  colour  of  mourning  in 
Europe ;  also  in  ancient  Greece  and 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Slack  and  white  striped.  To  express 
sorrow  and  hope.  The  mourning  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Greyish  brown.  The  colour  of  the 
earth,  to  which  the  dead  return  ;  used 
for  mourning  in  Ethiopia. 

Pale  brown.  The  colour  of  withered 
leaves.  The  mourning  of  Persia 

Sky  blue.  To  express  the  assured 
hope  that  the  deceased  has  gone  to 
heaven ;  used  in  Syria,  Armenia,  etc. 

Deep  blue.  The  colour  of  mourning 
in  Bokha'ra,  also  that  of  the  Romans 
of  the  Republic. 

Purple  and  violet.  To  express 
royalty,  "  kings  and  priests  to  God." 
The  colour  of  mourning  for  cardinals 
and  the  kings  of  France ;  in  Turkey 
the  colour  is  violet. 

White.  Emblem  of  *'  white-handed 
hope."  Used  by  the  ladies  of  ancieni 
Rome  and  Sparta,  also  in  Spain  til 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Henrj 
VIII  wore  white  for  Anne  Boleyn. 

Yellow.  The  sear  and  yellow  leaf. 
The  colour  of  mourning  in  Egypt  and 
in  Burmah,  where  also  it  is  the  coJoui 
of  the  monastic  order.  In  Brittany, 
widows'  caps  among  the  paysannea 
are  yellow.  Anne  Boleyn  wore  yellow 
mourning  for  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
Some  say  yellow  is  in  token  of  ex- 
altation. See  also  BI^CK  CAP. 
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Mournival.    See  G-LEEK. 

Mouse.  The  soul  was  often  sup- 
posed in  olden  times  to  make  its  way 
at  death  through  the  mouth  of  man 
in  the  form  of  some  animal,  some- 
times a  pigeon,  sometimes  a,  mouse  or 
rat.  A  red  mouse  indicated  a  pure 
soul  ;  a  black  mouse,  a  soul  blackened 
by  pollution;  a  pigeon  or  dove,  a 
saintly  soul. 

Exorcists  used  to  drive  out  evil 
spirits  from  the  human  body,  and 
Harsnet  gives  several  instances  of 
such  expulsions  in  his  Popular  Im- 
positions (1604). 

Mouse  is  slang  for  a  black  eye,  and 
was  formerly  in  common  use  as  a 
term  of  endearment  Similar  terms 
from,  animals  are,  bird  or  birdie,  pussy, 
and  toTrib  ;  but  cow  and,  still  more  so, 
bitch  are  deadly  insults  "  You  little 
monkey  "  is  an  endearing  reproof  to 
a  child.  Bog  and  pig  are  used  in  & 
bad  sense,  as  "  You  dirty  dog  "  ; 
*'  You  filthy  pig."  Brave  as  a  lion, 
surly  as  a  bear,  craffcy  as  a  fox,  proud 
as  a  peacock,  fleet  as  a  hare,  and 
several  phrases  of  a  like  character  are 
in  common  us6. 

"  God  bless  you,  mouse,"  the  bridegroom  said, 
And  smatt  her  on  the  lips. 

Worntr     Albion's  JSnff  ,  p  17 

If  a  a  bold  mouse  that  nestles  in  the 
cat's  ear.  Said  of  one  who  is  taking 
an  unnecessary  risk.  An  old  proverb, 
given  by  Herbert  (1639). 

Poor  as  a  church  mouse.    See  POOB. 

The  mouse  that  hath  but  one  hole  is 
quickly  taken.  Have  two  strings  to 
your  bow.  The  proverb  appears  in 
Herbert's  Collection  (1639),  and  is 
found  in  many  European  languages, 
In  Latin  it  was  Mus  non  unifidit  antro, 
the  mouse  does  not  trust  to  one  hole. 

When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will 
play.  See  CAT. 

Mouse  Tower,  The.  A  mediseval 
watch-tower  on  the  Rhine,  near 
Bingen,  so  called  because  of  the  tra- 
dition that  Archbishop  Hatto  (g.v.) 
was  there  devoured  by  mice  The 
tower,  however,  was  built  by  Bishop 
Siegfried,  two  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Hatto,  as  a  toll-house  for 
collecting  the  duties  upon  all  goods 
which  passed  by.  The  German  maut 
means  "toll,"  (mouse  is  matus),  and 
the  similarity  of  the  words  together 
with  the  great  unpopularity  of  the 
toll  on  corn  gave  rise  to  the  tradition. 

Mouth.  Dowmnthemouth.  SVeDowN 
His    mouth    was    made.    He    was 

trained  or  reduced  to  obedience,  like 

a  horse  trained  to  the  bit. 


At  fitst»  of  cotuse,  the  fireworker  showed  fight, 
btft  ia  the  end  "  Ma  mouth  was  made,"  MB  paces  formed 
and  he  became  a  very  serviceable  and  willing 
Le  Paaut     Souse  in  i/w  Churchyard,  ch  xcix 


That  makes  my  mouth  water.  Cela 
fait  vemr  Veau  d  la  bouche.  The 
fragrance  of  appetizing  food  excites 
the  salivary  glands.  The  phrase 
means — that  makes  me  long  for  or 
desire  it. 

Ho  Id  your  mouth  I  A  rougher  equiv- 
alent of  "  hold  your  tongue  »  "  ;  keep 
silent. 

To  laugh  on  the  lurong  side  of  one's 
mouth  See  LAUGH. 

To  mouth  one's  words.  To  talk 
affectedly  or  pompously  ;  to  declaim 

Ha  mouths  a  sentence  as  cms  mouth  a  bone, 

Churchill     The  Rosciad,  322 

To  open  one's  mouth  wide  To 
name  too  high  a  price. 

Moutons.  Revenons  a  nos  moutons 
(Fr.)  Literally  "  Let  us  come  back 
to  our  sheep,"  but  always  used  to  ex- 
press "  let  us  return  to  our  subject." 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  the  14th 
century  French  comedy  La  Farce  de 
Maitre  PatTiehn,  or  VAvocat  Pathelin 
(line  1282),  in  which  a  woollen-draper 
charges  a  shepherd  with  ill-treating 
his  sheep.  In  telling  his  story  he  kept 
for  ever  running  away  from  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
defendant's  attorney  (Pathehn),  ac- 
cused him  of  stealing  a  piece  of  cloth 
The  3udge  had  to  pull  him  up  every 
moment  with,  "  Mais,  mon  ami,  re- 
venous  a  nos  moutons."  The  phrase 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Rabelais.  See 
PATSUN  •  SANS  Souci,  ENFANS. 

Move.  Give  me  where  to  stand,  and 
I  will  move  the  world.  So  said 
Archime'des  of  Syracuse ;  and  the 
instrument  he  would  have  used  is  the 
lever. 

The  first  movable.  See  PBIMUM 
MOBILE. 

To  moie  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  (i  e.  the  House  of  Commons). 
To  bring  forward  a  motion  of  adjourn- 
ment, which  can  only  be  done  in 
certain  special  circumstances.  This 
is  the  only  method  by  which  the  rules 
of  the  House  allow  a  member  to 
bring  up,  without  notice,  business 
which  is  not  on  the  order  paper 

To  move  the  previous  question.  See 
QUESTION. 

Mow.  The  three  mows  in  English 
are  altogether  different  words,  though 
spelt  alike  Mow,  a  heap  of  hay,  etc. 
(r<the  barley-mow")  is  AJS.  m€tgat 
connected  with  Icel  muge,  a  swath. 
Mow  to  cut  down  grass,  corn,  and  so 
on,  is  A  S.  mawan,  connected  with 
Ger.  mahen,  Gr  amdn,  and  Lat. 
mSlere,  to  reap ;  and  Mow  a  grimace 
(in  "  mops  and  mows,"  q.v>)  is  Fr. 
moue,  a  pout  or  grimace. 

Mowis.  The  bridegroom  of  snow, 
who,  in  Amen  can  Indian  tradition. 
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wooed  and  won  a  beautiful  bride ; 
but  when  morning  dawned,  Mowis 
left  the  wigwam,  and  melted  into  the 
sunshine.  The  bride  hunted  for  him 
night  and  day  in  the  forests,  but  never 
saw  him  more. 

Mozaide.  The  "  Moor/*  settled  in 
Calicut,  who  befriended  Vasco  da 
Gama  when  he  first  landed  in  India. 

The  Moor  attends,  Mozaide,  whose  zealous  care, 
To  Gama's  eyes  revealed  each  treacherous  snare 

Camotm     Lusiud,  Bfc.  is. 

Much.  The  miller's  son  m  the 
Eobin  Hood  stories.  In  the  morris- 
dances  he  played  the  part  of  the  Fool, 
and  his  great  feat  was  to  bang  the 
head  of  the  gaping -spectators  with- 
a  bladder  of  peas. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Shake- 
speare's comedy,  named  from  a  pro- 
verbial saying  of  the  time,  and  with 
only  the  slightest  relevance  to  the 
plot,  was  probably  written  in  1599, 
and  was  published  in  1600. 

The  story  first  appears  (about  1550) 
in  Bandello's  Novelle  (No.  xxii),  where 
the  slandered  heroine  is  Fenicia,  and  a 
French  translation  of  this  was  given 
in  BeHef  orest's  Les  Hwtoires  Tragiques 
(1559),  with  which  Shakespeare  was 
well  acquainted.  Ariosto  also,  calling 
the  injured  bride  Ginevra  and  her 
lover  Ariodante,  used  the  story  in  his 
Orlando  Furioso  (canto  v),  and  it 
appears  again  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (II,  iv),  where  Claribell  is  the 
name  of  the  heroine.  A  lost  play 
called  A  Historie  of  Ariodante  and 
Ginevra  was  given  at  Court  by  the 
boys  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School  in 
1583;  this  may  have  formed  the 
groundwork  of  Shakespeare's  comedy, 
but  many  of  the  episodes — especially 
those  in  which  Dogberry  and  the 
rustic  watchmen  are  concerned — bear 
all  the  marks  of  originality. 

Muckle.  Many  a  mickle  makes  a 
muckle*  See  under  LITTLE. 

Muff.  A  person,  who  is  awkward  at 
outdoor  sports,  or  who  is  effeminate, 
dull,  or  stupid  ;  probably  so  called  as 
a  sneering  allusion  to  the  use  of  muffs 
to  keep  one's  hands  warm.  The  term 
does  not  seem  to  be  older  than  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  but  there  is 
a  Sir  Henry  Muff  in  Dudley's  interlude, 
The  Rival  Candidates  (1774),  a  stupid, 
blundering  dolt,  who  is  not  only  un- 
successful at  the  election,  but  finds 
that  his  daughter  has  engaged  herself 
during  his  absence. 

Muffins  and  Crumpets.  Muffins  is 
probably  pain-mouffiet,  soft  bread. 
Du  Cange  describes  the  pams  mofletus 
as  bread  of  a  more  delicate  nature  than 
ordinary,  for  the  use  of  prebends,  etc., 


and  says  it  was  made  fresh  every  day. 
Crumpets  is  crumple-ettes,  (cakes  with) 
little  crumples.  Crumpet  is  also  slang 
for  the  head — I  caught  him  one  on  the 
crumpet — I  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
head. 

Mufti.  An  Arabic  word  meaning  an 
official  expounder  of  the  Koran  and 
Mohammedan  law  ;  but  used  in  Eng- 
lish to  denote  civtZ,  as  distinguished 
from  mtlita  ry  or  official  costume.  Our 
meaning  dates  from  the  early  19th 
century,  and  probably  arose  from  the 
resemblance  that  the  flowered  dressing- 
gown  and  tasselled  smoking-cap  worn 
by  officers  at  that  time  when  in  the 
quarters  off  duty  bore  to  the  stage 
get-up  of  an  Eastern  mufti.  The 
corresponding  French  term  for  our 
to  be  in  mufti  is  tore  en  civil,  or  en 
bourgeois,  or — in  army  slang — $tre  en 
pelwn, 

Mug-house.  An  ale-house  was  so 
called  in  the  18th  century.  Some 
hundred  persons  assembled  in  a  large 
tap-room  to  drink,  sing,  and  spout. 
One  of  the  number  was  made  chair- 
man. Ale  was  served  to  the  guests  in 
their  own  mugs,  and  the  place  where 
the  mug  was  to  stand  was  chalked  on 
the  table. 

Mugello.  The  giant  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  romance,  was  slam  by  Aver- 
ardo  de  Medici,  a  commander  under 
Charlemagne.  The  tale  is  interesting, 
for  it  is  said  that  the  Medici  took  the 
three  balls  of  his  mace,  now  the  pawn- 
brokers' sign  (see  BALLS),  for  their 
device. 

Muggins.  Slang  for  a  fool  or  sim- 
pleton— a  juggins  is  the  same  thing  ; 
also  for  a  pettifogging  magnate,  a 
village  leader.  Muggins  is  not  un- 
common as  a  surname,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that  those  bearing 
it  usually  like  to  hear  it  pronounced 
Mewgins. 

Muggleto'nian.  A  follower  of  one 
Lodovic  Muggleton  (1609-08),  a  jour- 
neyman tailor,  who,  about  1651,  set 
up  for  a  prophet.  He  was  sentenced 
to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  was  fined 
£500.  The  members  of  the  sect — 
which  maintained  a  sort  of  existence 
till  about  1865 — believed  that  their 
two  founders,  Muggleton  and  John 
Beeve,  were  the  "two  witnesses" 
spoken  of  in  Rev,  xi,  3. 

Mugwump.  An  Algonquin  word 
meaning  a  chief ;  in  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible  the  word  "  centurion  "  in  the 
Acts  is  rendered  irwgurump.  It  is 
now  applied  in  the  united  States  to 
independent  members  of  the  Eepub- 
lican  party,  those  who  refuse  to  follow 
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the  dictum  of  a  caucus,  and  all  political 
Pharisees  whose  paxty  vote  cannot  be 
relied  on, 

"I  suppose  I  am  a  political  mugwump,"  said  the 
Englishman.  "  Not  yet,"  replied  Mr  Beed  "  You  Trill 
be  when  you  have  returned  to  your  allegiance."— Tfo 
Liverpool  Echo,  July  18th,  1886 

Muhajirun.    See  ANSAB. 

Mulat'to  (Span.,  from  mulo,  a  mule). 
The  offspring  of  a  negress  by  a  white 
man ;  loosely  applied  to  any  half- 
breed.  Cp.  CBEOLE* 

Mulberry.  Fable  has  it  that  the 
fruit  was  originally  white,  and  became 
blood-red  from  the  blood  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisb©  (see  PYBAMUS).  The 
botanical  name  is  Morus,  from  the 
Greek  moros  (a  fool);  so  called,  we  are 
told  m  the  Hortua  Anglicus,  because 
"  it  is  reputed  the  wisest  of  all  flowers, 
as  it  never  buds  till  the  cold  weather  is 
past  and  gone."  Ludovico  Sforza, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  prudence, 
chose  a  mulberry-tree  for  his  device, 
and  was  called  "  11  Moro." 

In  the  Seven  Champions  (Pt.  i,  ch. 
iv)  Eglantine,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Tnessaly,  was  transformed  into  a 
mulberry-tree. 

Here  we  go  round  ike  mulberry  bush. 
An  old  game  in  which  children  take 
hands  and  dance  round  m  a  ring, 
singing  a  song  of  which  this  is  the 
refrain.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  mulberry  bush  ;  mulberries 
grow  on  trees. 

Mulciber.  A  name  of  Vulcan  (q.v.) 
among  the  Romans ;  it  means  the 
softener,  because  he  softened  metals. 

Bound  about  him  [Mammon]  lay  on  every  aide 
Great  heaps  of  gold  that  never  could  be  spent 

Of  Mukibe^^eroarlng  dement  P 

Spenser     faerie  Qutene,  EE,  vii,  6. 

Mule.  The  offspring  of  a  male  ass 
and  a  mare  ;  hence,  a  hybrid  between 
other  animals  (or  plants),  as  a  mule 
canary*  a  cross  between  a  canary  and 
a  goldfinch.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion 
and  a  she-ass  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  mule,  but  a  hinny. 

Very  stubborn  or  obstinate  people 
ace  sometimes  called  mules,  in  allusion 
to  the  well-known  characteristic  of  the 
beast :  and  the  spinning-mule  was  so 
called  because  it  was — 
a  kind  of  mixture  of  machinery  between  the  warp-machine 
of  Mr  Arkwrigat  and  the  woof-machine  or  hand-Jenny 
Of  Mr.  IfcogrAVe.— vBhcyc.  jfrttonnw,  1797. 

To  shoe  one's  mule.  T^o  appropriate 
moneys  committed  to  one*s  trust. 

He  had  the  keeping  and  dteposall  of  the  moneys,  and 
yet  shod  not  his  own  mule.— Stttory  of  Frtmcian  (1655K 

Mull.  To  make  a  muU  of  a  job  is  to 
fail  to  do  it  properly.  It  is  either  a 
contraction  of  muddle,  or  from  the  old 
verb  to  mull,  to  reduce  to  powder. 

Among  Anglo-Indians  members  of 


the  service  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
are  known  as  Mulls.  Here  the  word 
stands  for  mulligatawny. 

Mulla.  The  Bard  of  Mulla's  silver 
stream.  So  Spenser  was  called  by 
Shenstone,  because  at  one  time  his 
home  in  Ireland  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mulla,  or  Awbeg,  a  tributary  of 
the  Blackwater. 

MuTmutine  Laws.  The  code  of 
Dunvallo  Mulmutius,  the  sixteenth 
legendary  King  of  the  Britons  (about 
B.C.  400),  son  of  Cloten,  King  of  Corn- 
wall. It  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Gildas  from  British  into 
Latin,  and  to  have  formed  the  basis 
of  King  Alfred's  code,  which  obtained 
in  England  till  the  Conquest.  (Holm- 
shed:  History  of  England,  ui,  1.) 

Mulmutlus  made  our  lava, 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
Efla  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  called 
Himself  a  king         SKakupeart     Cymbdine,  ill,  I. 

Mulread'y  Envelope.  An  envelope 
resembling  a  half  -sheet  of  letter-paper, 
when  folded,  having  on  the  front  an 
ornamental  design  much  like  the 
wrapper  of  a  comic  annual  by  William 
Mulready  (1786-1863),  the  artist. 
When  the  penny  postage  envelopes 
were  first  introduced  (1840),  these 
were  the  stamped  envelopes  of  the 
day  ,  they  remained  in  circulation  for 
one  year  only. 

A  Bet  of  those  odd-looking  envelope-things, 
'Where  Britannia  (who  seems  to  be  crucified)  flings 
To  her  right  and  her  left,  fanny  people  with  wings 
Amongst  elephants,  Quakers,  and  Catabaw  kings,— 
And  a  taper  and  wax,  and  small  Queen's-heads  in  packs, 
Which,  when  notes  are  too  big  you  most  stick  on  their 
backs. 


Multipliers.  So  alchemists,  who 
pretended  to  multiply  gold  and  silver, 
were  called.  An  Act  was  passed  (2 
Henry  IV,  c.  iv)  making  the  "  art  of 
multiplication  "  felony.  In  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  the  Canon's  Yeoman 
(see  Prologue  to  his  Tale)  says  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty  by  alchemy, 
adding:  "  Lo,  such  advantage  is't  to 
multiply." 

Multitude,  Nouns  ol.  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  in  her  Booke  of  8f.  Albans 
(1486),  says,  in  designating  companies 
we  must  not  use  the  names  of  multi- 
tudes promiscuously,  and  examples 
her  remark  thus  :  — 

**  We  say  a  eemffrAffaeyon  of  people,  a  7uxnt  of  men,  a 
fdyshuppynge  of  yeomen,  and  a  bevy  of  ladyes  ,  we  must 
speak  of  a  herd*  of  dere,  swannys,  cranys,  or  wrenys,  a 
MP«  of  herons  or  bytourys,  a  mutter  of  pecockes,  a  watche 
of  nyghtyngales,  ajPytrAf*  of  doves,  a  eletterynpsot  chonghw, 
a  pry&  of  lyons,  a  jfeief&e  of  beerw,  a  goat*  of  geya,  a 
tkutfa  of  foxes,  a  tcuUt  of  frerya,  &  pontificalitve  of  prestys 
and  a  tupe&wt*  of  nonius  —Book*  of  St.  Alton*  (I486). 

She  adds,  that  a  strict  regard  to  these 
niceties  better  distinguishes  *'  gentyl- 
men  from  ungentylmen,**  than  regard 
to  the  rules  of  grammar,  or  even  to 
the  moral  law- 
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Multum  in  parvo 


Mumpers 


The  following  nouns  of  multitude 
and  their  uses  should  be  noted  :  — 


Batcher  . 

Bench  of  bishops,  magistrates,  etc. 

E«vy  of  roes,  quails,  larks,  pheasants,  ladies,  etc 

Board  ol  directors 

Brood  of  chickens,  etc 

Catch  of  fish  taken  in.  nets,  etc 

Clump  of  trees. 

Clutttr  of  grapes,  nuts,  stars,  etc. 

Congregation  of  people  at  church,  etc. 

Covey  of  game  birds. 

Crevf  of  sailors. 

Drove  of  horses,  ponies,  beasts,  etc 

Federation  of  states,  trade  unions,  etc. 

JfWZofhair 

fltet  of  ships. 

Flight  of  bees,  birds,  stairs,  etc. 

Flock  of  birds,  sheep,  geese,  etc. 

GaJaay  of  beauties 

Gang  of  slaves,  prisoners,  thieves,  etc. 

Haul  of  fish  caught  In  a  net 

Herd  of  bocks,  deer,  harts,  seals,  swine,  etc. 

Hivt  of  bees. 

League  of  Nations,  Association  Football  clubs  eta 

Legion  of  "  foul  fiends." 

Lttter  of  pigs,  whelps,  etc. 

Mot>  of  roughs,  wild  cattle,  etc 

MuUiiud*  of  men.    In  law,  more  than  tea 

Jftuter  of  peacociz. 

Jfuttf  of  hounds. 

Jttef  of  rabbits,  ants,  etc  ,  shelves,  etc. 

Pack  of  hounds,  playing  cards,  groxffie,  eta 

Pond  of  Jurymen. 

Pencil  of  rays,  etc. 

Powe  of  sheriff*  o~ 

Prtde  of  lions. 

Babbit  of  men  Ill-bred  and  ill-clad. 

Rookery  at  rooks  and  seals,  also  of  unhealthy  nouses 

Baubau  of  money. 

School  of  whales,  etc. 

Skoal  of  mackerel,  herring,  eta. 

Stock  of  hair,  corn,  etc 

Skein  of  ducks,  thread,  worsted 

Skua*  of  foxes. 

String  of  horses. 

Stud  of  mares. 

Swarm  of  bees,  locusts,  etc. 

Take  of  fish. 

Team  of  oxen,  horses,  etc. 

Trite  of  goats. 

Multum  in  parvo  (Lat.).  Much 
[information]  condensed  into  few 
words  or  into  a  small  compass. 

Mum*  A  strong  beer  made  in 
Brunswick  ;  said  to  be  so  called  from 
Christian  Mumme,  by  whom  it  was 
first  brewed  in  the  late  15th  century. 

Mum's  the  word.  Keep  what  is  told 
you  a  profound  secret.  See  HUM- 
CHANCE. 


Seal  up  yaw:  lips,  s 


%  give  no  words  but— mum. 
Aafcetpov*  :  2  Senry  VI,  i,  2. 


Mumbo  Jumbo.  The  name  given 
by  Europeans  (possibly  from  some 
lost  native  word)  to  a  bogy  or  gro- 
tesque idol  venerated  by  certain 
African  tribes ;  hence,  any  object  of 
blind  and  unreasoning  worship. 

Mungo  Park  in  his  Travels  in  Afnca 
says  that  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  not  an 
idol,  any  more  than  the  American 
Lynch,  but  merely  one  disguised  to 
punish  unruly  wives.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  house  which 
contains  many  wives  becomes  unbear- 
able. In  such  a  case,  either  the 
husband  or  an  agent  disguises  himself 
as  "  Mumbo  Jumbo "  and  comes  at 
dusk  with  a  foltawing,  making  the 


most  hideous  noises  possible.  When 
the  women  have  been  sufficiently 
scared,  "Mumbo"  seizes  the  chief 
offender,  ties  her  to  a  tree,  and 
scourges  her,  amidst  the  derision  of 
all  present. 

Mumbudget.  An  old  exclamation 
meaning  "'Silence,  please  ** ;  perhaps 
from  a  children's  game  in  which 
silence  was  occasionally  necessary. 
Cp.  BUDGET?,  CRY  ;  and  MUMCHANCE, 
below. 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  bean} 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 

Nor  did  I  ever  wiach  or  grudge  it, 

Por  thy  dear  sake.    Quoth  she,  Mumbudget 

BitdUra*.  I,  Hi,  208. 


Mumchance.  Silence.  Mumchance 
was  a  game  of  chance  with  dice,  in 
which  silence  was  indispensable.  Mum 
is  connected  with  mumble  (Ger.  mum- 
meln  ;  Dan.  mumle,  to  mumble).  Cp. 

MtTMBXJDGET. 

And  for  "  mirachance,"  fcowe'er  the  dtotoexaay  fall 
You  must  be  wot*  for  fear  of  spoiling  alL 

Mummer.  A  contemptuous  name 
for  an  actor;  from  the  parties  that 
formerly  went  from  house  to  house  at 
Christmas-time  mumming,  i.e.  giv- 
ing a  performance  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  and  the  like,  in  dumb- 
show. 

FeeTd,  patea'd,  and  piebald,  Hnaey-woolsey  brothers. 
Grave  mummers  1  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless  others. 
Pojx     Dvnciad,  HI,  115 

Mummy  is  the  Arabic  mum,  wax 
used  for  embalming ;  from  the  custom 
of  anointing  the  body  with  wax  and 
wrapping  it  in  cerecloth. 

Mummy  wheat.  Wheat  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs,  which,  whefc  sown,  fructifies. 
No  seed,  however,  will  preserve  its 
vitality  for  centuries,  and  what  is 
called  mummy  wheat  is  a  species  of 
corn  commonly  grown  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Mumpers.  Beggars  ;  from  the  old 
slang  to  mump,  to  cheat  or  to  sponge 
on  others,  probably  from  Dutch 
mompen,  to  cheat.  In  Norwich, 
Christmas  waits  used  to  be  called 
"  Mumpers." 

A  parcel  of  wretches  hopping  abort  by  tta  assistance 
of  their  crotches,  like  so  many  Lincoln's  Ira  Fields 
mumpers,  drawing  into  a  body  to  attack  the  coach  of 
aomediaritablelord.— NsdWard  ~  '  * ~  - 


Mumping  day.  St.  Thomas's  Day, 
December  21st,  is  so  called  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  because  on  thfc 
day  the  poor  used  to  go  about  begging, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  "  a-gooding,^tiiat 
is,  getting  gifts  to  procure  good  thiny* 
for  Christmas. 

In  Lincolnshire  the  name  used  to 
be  applied  to  Boxing  Day  (q.v*) ;  in 
Warwickshire  the  term  used  was 
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Munchausen 


Mushroom 


"  going  a-cornmg,"  i.e.  getting  gifts 
of  corn. 

Munchan'sen,  Baron.  A  traveller 
who  meets  with  the  most  marvellous 
adventures,  the  hero  of  a  collection  of 
stories  by  Rudolf  Ei-ich  Baspe,  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1785.  The  in- 
cidents were  compiled  from  various 
sources,  including  the  adventures  of 
an  actual  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich 
von  Munchhausen  (1720-97),  a  German 
officer  in  the  Russian  army,  noted  for 
his  marvellous  stories,  Bebel's  Facetiae, 
Castiglione's  Cortegtano,  Bildermann's 
Utopia,  etc.  The  book  is  a  satire 
either  on  Baron  de  Tott,  or  on  Bruce, 
whose  Travels  in  Abyssinia  were 
looked  upon  as  mythical  when  they 
first  appeared* 

Mundane  Egg.    See  EGG. 

MundlllcerL  One  of  the  giant  race 
of  Scandinavian  mythology.  He  was 
the  father  of  Mani  and  Sol  (moon  and 
sun). 

Mundun'gus.  Bad  tobacco  ;  origin- 
ally offal,  or  refuse,  from  Span,  mon- 
dongo,  black  pudding. 

In  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey 
(1768),  the  word  is  used  as  a  name  for 
Samuel  Sharp,  a  surgeon,  who  pub- 
lished Letters  from  Italy  ;  and  Smol- 
lett, who  published  Travels  through 
France  and  Italy  (1766),  "  one  con- 
tinual snarl,"  was  called" Smelfungus." 

Mu'nera  (Lat.  munero,  to  present 
or  bestow).  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (V,  ii),  the  typification  of 
bribery.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Pollente,  the  Saracen,  to  whom  he  gave 
all  the  spoils  he  took  from  those  who 
fell  into  his  poster.  Talus,  the  iron 
bge,  of  Sir  Ar'tegal,  chopped  off  her 
klden  hands  and  silver  feet,  and 
I  her  into  the  moat, 

Mungo,  St.  An  alternative  name 
for  St.  Kentigern  (q.v.). 

A  superior  kind  of  shoddy,  made 
from  second-hand  woollens,  is  known 
as  mungo. 

Muninn.  One  of  Odin's  two  ravens. 
See  HTTGINN. 

Munkar  and  Nakir.  Two  black 
angels  of  Mohammedan  mythology 
who  interrogate  the  dead  immediately 
after  burial.  The  first  two  questions 
they  ask  are,  "  Who  is  your  IJord  ?  " 
and  "  Who  is  your  prophet  ?  "  Their 
voices  are  like  thunder,  their  aspects 
hideous  ;  if  the  scrutiny  is  satisfactory 
the  soul  is  gently  drawn  forth  from 
the  lips  of  the  deceased,  and  the  body 
is  left  to  repose  in  peace ;  if  not,  the 
body  is  beaten  about  the  head  with 
clubs  half  iron  and  ha.1t  flame,  and  the 


soul   is   wrenched   forth   by   racking 
torments. 

Do  you  not  see  those  spectres  that  are  stirring  the  burn- 
Ing   coals?    They   are  Monttr  and   NaMr  — Seekf ord 
Vathek 

Murderer's  Bible,  The.    See  BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Mus'cadins.  Parisian  exquisites 
who  aped  those  of  London  about  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  They 
wore  top-boots  with  thick  soles,  knee- 
breeches,  a  dress-coat  with  long  tails, 
and  a  high  stiff  collar,  and  carried  a 
thick  cudgel  called  a  constitution.  It 
was  thought  "  John  Bullish  "  to  as- 
sume a  huskiness  of  voice,  a  discour- 
tesy of  manners,  and  a  swaggering 
vulgarity  of  speech  and  behaviour. 

Cockneys  of  London,  "Miiy^dtria  of  Paris 

Byron     Don  Juan,  viii,  124. 

Muscular  Christianity.  Healthy  or 
strong-minded  Christianity,  which 
braces  a  man  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
bravely  and  manfully.  The  term  was 
applied  to  the  teachings  of  Charles 
Kmgsley — somewhat  to  his  annoy- 
ance. 

It  IB  a  school  of  which  Mr  Kingsley  Is  the  ablest 
doctor ,  and  its  doctrine  has  been  described  fairly  and 
cleverly  as  "  muscular  Christianity  " — Edinburgh  Xtwttto, 
Jan.,  1868. 

Muses.  In  Greek  mythology  t  the 
nine  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemo- 
s^ne  ;  originally  goddesses  of  memory 
only,  but  later  identified  with  in- 
dividual arts  and  sciences.  The 
paintings  of  Herculaneum  show  all 
nine  in  their  respective  attributes. 
They  are: — 

Calliope    the  chief  of  the  Muses 
Clio    heroic  exploits  and  history 
Euterpe    Dionyslac  music  and  the  double  flute. 
Thalia      gaiety,  pastoral  life,  and  comedy 
Mdpomene    song,  harmony,  and  tragedy 
Terpsichore    choral  dance  and  song 
Erato .  the  lyre  and  erotic  poetry 
Polyhymnia    the  inspired  and  stately  hymn 
Urania    celestial  phenomena  and  astronomy 

See  these  names. 

Museum.  Literally,  a  home  or  seat 
of  the  Muses.  The  first  building  to 
have  this  name  was  the  university 
erected  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Soter  about  B.C  300. 

Mushroom.  Slang  for  an  umbrella, 
on  account  of  the  similarity  in  shape  ; 
and  as  mushrooms  are  of  very  rapid 
growth,  applied  figuratively  to  almost 
anything  that  "  springs  up  in  the 
night,"  as  a  new,  quickly  built  suburb, 
an  upstart  family,  ana  so  on.  In  1787 
Bentham  said — somewhat  unjustly — 
"  Sheffield  is  an  oak ;  Birmingham  is 
a  mushroom." 

To  mushroom.  To  expand  into  a 
mushroom  shape ;  said  especially  of 
certain  soft-nosed  nne-bullets  used  in 
big-game  shooting. 
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Music 


Mynheer 


Music.  Father  of  modern  music. 
Mozart  (1756-91)  has  been  so  called. 

Father  of  Greek  music.  Terpander 
(fl.  B.C.  676). 

The  prince  of  music  Giovanni  Pier- 
luigi  da  Palestrina  (1524-94). 

Music  hath  charms,  etc.  The  opening 
line  of  Congreve's  Mourning  Bnde. 

Music  hath,  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 

The  allusion  is  to  Orpheus  (g.v.), 

Who —      ^ith  his  lute  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing 

Shakespeare    Henry  VIII,  lii,  1 

And  the  lines  are  among  those  most 
frequently  misquoted  in  the  whole  of 
English  poetry,  the  words  "  a  savage 
breast  "  being  turned  into  "  the  savage 
beast."  James  Bramston,  in  his  Man 
of  Taste  (1733),  wittily  substituted  for 
the  second  line,  "  And  therefore  proper 
at  a  sheriff's  feast  " 

The  music  of  the  spheres.  See 
SPHERES. 

To  face  the  music.    See  FACE. 

Musical  Notation.    See  Don 

Musical  Small-coal  Man.  Thomas 
Bntton  (1654-1714),  a  coal-dealer  of 
Clerkenwell,  who  established  a  mu- 
sical club  over  his  shop  in  which  all  the 
musical  celebrities  of  the  day  took 
part. 

Musicians.  Father  of  musicians, 
Jubal,  "  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ  "  (Gen.  iv, 
21). 

Mu'sits  or  Musets.  Gaps  in  a  hedge  ; 
places  through  which  a  hare  makes  his 
way  to  escape  the  hounds. 

The  many  musita  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  HVft  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes 

Shaketpearc     Venus  and  Adonis 

The  passing  of  the  hare  through  these 
gaps  is  termed  musing.  The  word  is 
from  O.Pr.  muce,  a  hiding-place. 

Muslim.    See  MOSLEM. 

Muslin.  So  called  from  Mosul,  in 
Asia,  where  it  was  first  manufactured 
(Jr.  moussehne,  Ital.  mussohno). 

Muspelsheiiru  In  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  abode  of  fire  which  at 
the  beginning  of  time  existed  in  the 
south  It  was  light,  warm,  and  ra- 
diant ;  but  was  guarded  by  Surtr  with 
a  flaming  sword.  Sparks  were  col- 
lected therefrom  to  make  the  stars 

The  MvtptOi  is  a  noted  Teutonic  poem  dating  from  the 
ninth  century  It  tells  of  hell  in  a  way  which  shows  that  it 
has  been  much  affected  by  Christian  doctrine ,  the  sub  Jed; 
of  the  poem  is  the  Last  Judgment  The  great  Surtr  is 
Antichrist,  who  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  set  fire  to  all 
creation. 

Mustard.  So  called  because  origin- 
ally must,  new  wine  (Lat.  mustus, 
fresh,  new)  was  used  in  mixing  the 
paste.  Fable,  however,  alleges  that 


the  name  arose  because  in  1382  Phihp 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  granted 
to  the  town  of  Dijon,  noted  for  its 
mustard,  armonal  bearings  with  the 
motto  MOULT  ME  TAJBDE  [Multum 
ardeo,  1  ardently  desire].  The  arms 
and  motto,  engraved  on  the  principal 
gate,  were  adopted  as  a  trade-mark 
by  the  mustard  merchants,  and  got 
shortened  into  Moult-tarde  (to  burn 
much). 

After  meat,  mustard.  Expressive  of 
the  sentiment  that  something  that 
would  have  been  welcome  a  little 
earlier  has  arrived  too  late,  I  have  now 
no  longer  need  of  it.  C'est  de  la  mou- 
tarde  apres  diner. 

Musulman.  A  Mohammedan,  a 
Moslem  (q  v.). 

Mutantui.     See  TEMPORA  MTJTAN- 

TUB. 

Mutton  (Fr.  mouton9  a  sheep).  In 
old  slang,  a  prostitute,  frequently  ex- 
tended to  laced  mutton. 

Sptod    Ay.  sir    I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  laced  mutton ,  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gare  me, 
a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour  —Skaketpiare 
Two  Gentlemen  of  F«ro*o,  1 1 

The  old  lecher  hath  gotten  holy  mutton  to  fr»n»y  a 
Nunne,  my  lord —erw««  Friar  JBoeo*. 

It  was  with  this  suggestion  that 
Rochester  wrote  his  mock  epitaph  on 
Charles  II:— 

Here  Ees  our  mutton-eating  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on , 

He  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

Come  and  eat  your  mutton  with  me. 
Come  and  dine  with  me. 

Dead  as  mutton.    Absolutely  dead. 

Mutton  fist.   A  large,  coarse,  red  fist. 

Muttons.  A  Stock  Exchange  term 
for  the  Turkish  '65  loan,  partly  secured 
by  the  sheep-tax. 

To  return  to  our  muttons.  To  come 
back  to  the  subject.  See  MORTONS. 

Mutual  Friends.  Can  people  have 
mutual  friends  ?  Strictly  speaking 
not;  but,  especially  since  Dickens 
adopted  the  solecism  in  the  title  of 
his  novel,  Our  Mutual  Friend  (1864), 
many  people  object  to  the  correct 
term,  common  friends.  Mutual  implies 
reciprocity  from  one  to  the  other  (Lat. 
mutfirG,  to  change) ;  the  friendship  be- 
tween two  friends  should  be  mutual, 
but  this  mutuality  cannot  be  extended 
to  a  third  party. 

A  mutual  fl?TY|A  was  quickly  caught, 

Was  quickly,  too,  revealed , 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  thought 

Which  virtue  keeps  concealed 

JSftcin,  aatt  JStma. 

Mynheer.  The  Dutch  equivalent  far 
"  Mr."  ,  hence,  sometimes  used  for  a 
Dutchman. 

'Tis  thus  I  spend  my  moments  here 
And  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynheer 

Cowper    To  Lady  Aurttit. 

Mynheer  Clash.    See  CLOSE. 
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Myrmidons  of  the  Law 


NorM 


Myr'midons  of  the  Law.  Baihffe, 
sheriffs'  officers,  and  other  law  menials. 
Any  rough  fellow  employed  to  annoy 
another  is  the  employer's  myrmidon. 

The  Myrmidons  were  a  people  of 
Thessaly  who  followed  Achilles  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  were  distinguished 
for  their  savage  brutality,  rude  be- 
haviour, and  thirst  for  rapine. 

Myrrha.  The  mother  of  Adonis,  in 
Greek  legend.  She  is  fabled  to  have 
had  an  unnatural  love  for  her  own 
father,  and  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  myrtle  tree. 

Myr'rophores  (Gr.,  myrrh  bearers). 
The  three  Marys  who  went  to  see 
the  sepulchre,  bearing  myrrh  and 
spices  (see  Mark  xvi,  1)  In  Christian 
art  they  are  represented  as  carrying 
vases  of  myrrh  in  their  hands. 

Myrtle.  If  you  look  at  a  leaf  of 
myrtle  in  a  strong  light,  vou  will  see 
that  it  is  pierced  with  innumerable 
little  punctures.  According  to  fable, 
Phaedra,  wife  of  Theseus,  fell  m  love 
with  Hippolytus,  her  stepson;  and 
when  Hippolytus  went  to  the  arena  to 
exercise  his  horses,  Phaedra  repaired  to 
a  myrtle-tree  in  Trcezen  to  await  his 
return,  and  beguiled  the  tame  by  pierc- 
ing the  leaves  with  a  hairpin.  The 
punctures  referred  to  are  an  abiding 
memento  of  this  tradition. 

In  Orlando  Funoso  Astolpho  is 
changed  into  a  myrtle-tree  by  Acrisia. 
See  also  MYRBHA  above. 

The  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the 
eating  of  myrtle  leaves  conferred  the 
power  of  detecting  witches ;  and  it 
was  a  superstition  that  if  the  leaves 
crackled  in  the  hands  the  person  be- 
loved would  prove  faithful. 

The  myrtle  whwh  dropped  blood. 
J5n§as  (JEneidj  Bk.  iii)  is  represented 
as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  which  dropped 
blood.  Polydorus  tells  us  that  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  the  country 
pierced  the  myrtle  (then  a  living  being) 
with  spears  and  arrows.  The  body  of 
the  myrtle  took  root  and  grew  into 
the  bleeding  tree. 

Mysterlum.  The  letters  of  this  word 
which,  until  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  engraved  on  the  Pope's 
tiara,  are  said  to  make  up  the  number 
666  (see  NUMBER  OF  THE  BEAST). 
See  also  Xtev.  xvii,  5. 

Mystery.  In  English  two  totally 
distinct  words  have  been  confused 
here ;  mystery,  the  archaic  term  for  a 
handicraft,  as  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
printing,  is  the  same  as  the  French 
m4her  (trade,  craft,  profession),  and 
is  the  M.B.  mtstere,  from  mediaeval 
Lat.  misierium,  ministervum,  ministry. 


Mystery,  meaning  something  beyond 
human  comprehension,  is  (through 
French)  from  the  Lat.  mysterium  and 
Gr.  mustSSt  from  muein,  to  close  the 
eyes  or  lips.  It  is  from  this  sense  that 
the  old  miracle-plays,  mediaeval  dra- 
mas in  which  the  characters  and  story 
were  drawn  from  sacred  history,  were 
called  Mysteries,  though,  as  they  were 
frequently  presented  by  members  of 
some  single  guild,  or  mystery  in  the 
handicraft  sense,  even  here  the  words 
were  confused  and  opening  made  for 
many  puns. 

The  three  greater  mysteries.  In  eccle- 
siastical language,  the  Trinity,  Orig- 
inal 8m,  and  the  Incarnation. 


N 

N.  The  fourteenth  letter  of  our 
alphabet ;  represented  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyph  by  a  water-line  (~^-^). 
It  was  called  nun  (a  fish)  in  Phoenician, 
whence  the  Greek  nu. 

N,  a  numeral.  Gr.  v  =  50, 
but  ,v  =  50,000.  N  (Lat.)  =  90,  or 
900,  but  N  =  90,000,  or  900,000. 

n.  The  sign  *^  tilde]  over  an  "  n  " 
indicates  that  the  letter  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  though  followed  by  a  "  y," 
as  canon  =  canyon.  It  is  used  almost 
solely  in  words  from  Spanish. 

n- dimensional.  A  mathematical 
term  meaning,  having  an  indefinite 
number  of  dimensions,  as  n^mensional 
space.  Cp.  Nth. 

n  ephelkustlc.  The  Greek  nu  (v) 
added  for  euphony  to  the  end  of  a 
word  that  terminates  with  a  vowel 
when  the  next  word  in  the  sentence 
begins  with  a  vowel. 

N.  H.  Bugs.  The  letters  are  the 
initials  of  Norfolk  Howard  (q.v.). 

N  or  M.  The  answer  given  to  the 
first  question  in  the  Church  of  England 
Catechism ;  and  it  means  that  here 
the  person  being  catechized  gives  his 
or  her  name  or  names,  Lat.  nomen  vel 
nomina.  The  abbreviation  for  the 
plural  nomina  was — as  usual — the 
doubled  initial  (cp.  "  LL.D."  for 
Doctor  of  LawsJ ;  and  this,  when 
printed  (as  it  was  in  old  Prayer  Books) 
in  black-letter  and  close  together,  gr$. 
came  to  be  taken  for  $&. 

In  the  same  way  the  JV.  in  the 
marriage-service  ("I  M.  take  thee  N. 
to  my  wedded  wife ")  merely  in- 
dicates that  the  name  is  to  be  spoken 
in  each  case ;  but  the  M .  and  N.  in 
the  publication  of  banns  ("  I  publish 
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the  Banns  of  Marriage  between  M. 

of  and  N.  of ")  stand  for 

mantus,  bridegroom,  and  nupta,  bride. 

Nab.  Colloquial  for  to  seize  sud- 
denly, without  warning.  (Cp.  Norw. 
and  Swed  nappa,  Dan.,  nappe). 
Hence  nabman,  a  sheriff's  officer  or 
police-constable. 

Old  Dornton  has  sent  the  nabman  after  htm  at  last — 
Scott  Guy  Jfannerinff  (dramatized  by  Terry,  ii,  3) 

Nabob'.  Corruption  of  the  Hindu 
nawab,  plural  of  natb,  a  deputy- 
governor  under  the  Mogul  Empire. 
These  men  acquired  great  wealth  and 
lived  in  splendour  ;  hence,  Rich  as  a 
nabob  came  to  be  applied  in  England 
to  a  merchant  who  had  attained  great 
wealth  in  the  Indies,  and  returned  to 
live  in  his  native  country. 

Nabonassar,  Era  of.  An  era  that 
was  in  use  for  centuries  by  the  Chal- 
dean astronomers,  and  was  generally 
followed  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 
It  commenced  at  midday,  Wed  ,  Feb. 
26th,  B.c.747,  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  Nabonassar  (d.  B.C.  733),  as  King 
of  Babylonia.  The  year  consisted  of 
12  months  of  30  days  each,  with  5 
complementary  days  added  at  the 
end.  As  no  intercalary  day  was 
allowed  for,  the  first  day  of  the  year 
fell  one  day  earlier  every  four  years 
than  the  Julian  year  ;  consequently, 
to  transpose  a  date  from  one  era  to 
another  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
exact  day  and  month  of  the  Nabonas- 
sarian  date,  and  to  remember  that 
1460  Julian  years  are  equal  to  1461 
Babylonian. 

Naboth's  Vineyard.  The  possession 
of  another  coveted  by  one  able  to 
possess  himself  of  it.  (1  Kings  xxi.) 

The  little  Manor  House  property  had  always  been  a 
Nabota'8  vineyard  to  his  lather  —Good  Words,  1887 

Nairn.    See  NEBO. 

Nadab,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (<M>.)  is  meant  for  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  a  profligate  who 
laid  claim  to  great  piety.  Nadab 
offered  incense  with  strange  fire,  and 
was  slain  by  the  Lord  (Leo*  x,  2) ;  and 
Lord  Howard,  while  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  is  said  to  have  mixed  the 
consecrated  wafer  with  a  compound 
of  roasted  apples  and  sugar,  called 
lamb's-wool. 

A™*  canting  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn, 
Who  made  new  porridge  of  the  paschal  Iamb 

Abtalom  and  AcMtopM,  Pt.  i,  538-9. 

Na'dir.  An  Arabic  word,  signifying 
that  point  in  the  heavens  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  the  zenith,  i.e. 
directly  under  our  feet;  hence, 
figuratively,  the  lowest  depths  of  de- 
gradation. 

The  seventh  century  Is  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  in 
Earope.-£aft»» .  Hi*  ML*  in  Mtfd.  Age*,  I,  i,  4. 


Nsevlus.    See  Accius  N 

Nag,  Nagging.  Constant  fault-find- 
ing. (A.S  gnag-an,  to  gnaw,  bite.) 
We  call  a  slight  but  constant  pain,  like 
a  toothache,  &  naggmg  pain. 

Nag's  Head  Consecration.    On  the 

passing  of  the  second  Act  of  Uni- 
formity in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
(1550),  fourteen  bishops  vacated  their 
sees,  and  all  the  other  sees,  except 
Llandaff,  were  at  the  time  vacant. 
The  question  was  how  to  obtain  con- 
secration so  as  to  preserve  the  apos- 
tolic succession  unbroken,  as  Llandaff 
refused  to  officiate  at  Parker's  con- 
secration. In  this  dilemma  (the  story 
runs)  Scory,  a  deposed  bishop,  was 
sent  for,  and  officiated  at  the  Nag's 
Head  tavern,  in  Cheapside,  thus  trans- 
mitting the  succession. 

Such  is  the  tale  ;  Strype  refutes  it, 
and  so  does  Dr.  Hook.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  not  the  consecration  which 
took  place  at  the  Nag's  Head,  but 
only  that  those  who  took  part  m  it 
dined  there  subsequently ;  and, 
further,  that  Bishops  Barlow,  Scory, 
Coverdale,  and  Hodgkins,  all  officiated 
at  the  consecration. 

Na'glfar.  The  ship  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian giants,  in  which  they  will 
embark  on  *'  the  last  day  **  to  give 
battle  to  the  gods.  It  is  made  of  the 
nails  of  the  dead  (Old  Norse,  nagl,  and 
fara,  to  make),  and  is  piloted  by 
Hrymir. 

Naiads.  Nymphs  of  lakes,  foun- 
tains, rivers,  and  streams  in  classical 
mythology. 

Ton  nymphs  calTd  Naiads  of  the  wand  ring  brooks, 
With  your  sedg*d  crowns,  and  ever-hannlesa  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons    Juno  does  command 

Shaketpear*     Tempest,  iv,  L 

Nail.  The  nails  wth  which  our  Lard 
was  fastened  to  the  cross  were,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  objects  of  great  rever- 
ence. Sir  John  MaundeviUe  says,  **  He 
had  two  in  his  hondes,  and  two  in  his 
feet ;  and  of  on  of  theise  the  emperour 
of  Canstantynoble  made  a  brydiLle  to 
his  hors,  to  bere  him  in  batayUe ;  and 
throghe  vertue  thereof  he  overcam  his 
enemyes  "  (c.  vii).  Fifteen  are  shown 
as  relics.  See  IRON  CROWN 

In  ancient  Rome  a  nail  was  driven 
into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
every  13th  September,  This  was 
originally  done  to  tally  the  year,  but 
subsequently  it  became  a  religious 
ceremony  for  warding  off  calamities 
and  plagues  from  the  city.  Originally 
the  nail  was  driven  by  the  pwetor  max\- 
mus,  subsequently  by  one  of  the  con- 
suls, and  lastly  by  the  dictator  (see 
Livy,  vii,  3). 
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A  nail  was  formerly  a  measure  of 
weight  of  8  Ib.  It  was  used  for  wool, 
hemp,  beef,  cheese,  etc.  It  was  also 
a  measure  of  length,  =  2J  in. 

MoUo    You   shall  have  a  dozen   beards,   to 

stuffe  two  dozen  cushions. 

Lido    Then  they  be  big  ones. 

Ditto  They  be  halte  a  yard  broad,  and  a  nayle,  three 
quarters  long,  and  a  f  oote  thick. 

Lyly,  Mitoi  V,iia589) 

For  want  of  a  nail.  "  For  want  of  a 
nail,  the  shoe  is  lost ,  for  want  of  a 
shoe,  the  horse  is  lost ;  and  for  want 
of  a  horse,  the  nder  is  lost."  (Her- 
bert: Jacula  Prudentum.) 

Hard  as  nails.  Stern,  hard-hearted, 
unsympathetic;  able  to  stand  hard 
blows  like  nails.  The  phrase  is  used 
both  with  a  physical  and  a  figurative 
sense;  a  man  in  perfect  training  is 
"  as  hard  as  nails,"  and  bigotry,  strait- 
lacedness,  rigid  puritanical  pharisa- 
ism,  make  people  "  hard  as  nails  " 

I  know  I'm  as  hard  as  nails  already ,  I  dont  want  to 
get  more  so  — Edna  Lyatt  :  Donovan,  oh.  rrilL 

Hung  on  the  nail.  Up  the  spout,  put 
in  pawn.  The  custom  referred  to  is 
the  old  one  of  hanging  each  pawn 
on  a  nail,  with  a  number  attached, 
and  giving  the  customer  a  duplicate 
thereof. 

I  nailed  Mm  (or  it],  I  hooked  him, 
I  pinned  him,  meaning  I  secured  him. 
Is.  (xxii,  23)  says,  "  I  will  fasten 
him.  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place." 

On  the  nail.  At  once;  without  hesi- 
tation; as,  "to  pay  down  on  the 
nail." 

In  O'Keefe's  Recollections  we  are 
told  that  m  the  centre  of  Limerick 
Exchange  is  a  pillar  with  a  circular 
plate  of  copper  about  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
called  TTie  Nail,  on  which  the  earnest 
of  all  Stock  Exchange  bargains  has  to 
be  paid  ;  there  were  four  pillars  called 
Nails  and  used  fora  similar  purpose 
at  Bristol ;  and  at  the  Liverpool  Ex- 
change there  was  a  plate  of  copper 
called  The  Nail  on  which  bargains 
were  settled.  But  the  phrase  cannot 
come  from  any  such  source,  as  it  was 
common  in  England  by  the  16th  cen- 
tury, long  before  Exchanges  were  in 
existence.  Cp.  SUPERNACULUM. 

To  drive  a  nail  into  one1 8  coffin.  See 
COFFIN. 

To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  To  come 
to  a  right  conclusion.  In  Latin,  Bern 
tenes.  The  Germans  have  the  exact 
phrase,  Den  Nagel  auf  den  kopf  treffen. 

To  nail  to  the  counter.  To  convict 
and  expose  as  false  or  spurious ;  as, 
"  I  nailed  that  lie  to  the  counter  at 
once."  From  the  custom  of  shop- 
keepers nailing  false  money  that  is 
passed  to  them  to  the  counter  as  a 
warning  to  others  that  "  once  bit  's 
twice  shy." 


Tooth  and  nail.    See  TOOTH. 

With  colours  nailed  to  the  mast.  See 
COLOURS. 

Nad-paring.  Superstitious  people 
are  very  particular  as  to  the  day  on 
which  they  cut  their  nails.  The  old 
rhyme  is: — 

Cut  them  on  Monday,  you  cut  them  for  health , 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  you  cut  them  for  wealth , 
Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  you  cut  them  for  news , 
Cut  them  on  Thursday,  a  new  pair  of  shoes , 
Cut  them  on  Friday,  you  cut  them  for  sorrow , 
Cut  them  on  Saturday,  you  see  your  true  love  tomorrow, 
Cut  them  on  Sunday,  your  safety  seek 
The  devil  will  have  you  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Another  rhyme  conveys  an  even 
stronger  warning  on  the  danger  of 
nail-cutting  on  a  Sunday . — 

A  man  had  better  ne'er  be  born 
As  have  Ms  nails  on  a  Sunday  shorn. 

Nain  Rouge  (Fr.  red  dwarf).  A 
lutin  or  house  spirit  of  Normandy, 
kind  to  fishermen.  There  is  another 
called  Le  petit  homme  rouge  (the  little 
red  man). 

Nairs  or  Nayres.  The  aristocrats  of 
Malabar ;  the  noble  and  military 
caste.  See  POLEAS. 

Naivet^  (Lat.  mtwumt  native)  In- 
genuous simplicity ;  the  artless  inno- 
cence of  one  ignorant  of  the  conven- 
tions of  society.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  poetry,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture 

Naked.  A.S.  naeod,  a  common  Teu- 
tonic word,  connected  with  Lat.  nudus, 
nude.  Destitute  of  covering ;  hence, 
figuratively,  defenceless,  exposed ; 
without  extraneous  assistance,  as 
with  the  naked  eyet  i.e.  without  a  tele- 
scope or  other  optical  aid. 

Naked  boy,  or  lady.  The  meadow 
saffron  (ColcTiicum  autumnale) ,  so 
called  because,  like  the  almond,  peach, 
etc.,  the  flowers  come  out  before  the 
leaves.  It  is  poetically  called  "  the 
leafless  orphan  of  the  year,"  the 
flowers  being  orphaned  or  destitute  of 
foliage 

The  Naked  Boy  Courts  and  AUeyst 
of  which  there  are  more  than  one  in 
the  City  of  London,  are  named  from 
the  public-house  sign,  which  is,  said  to 
have  been  adopted  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury because,  owing  to  the  constant 
changes  in  fashion,  it  was  impossible 
to  clothe  the  boy  without  his  almost 
immediately  becoming  old-fashioned. 

The  naked  truth.  The  plain,  un- 
varnished truth ;  truth  without  trim- 
mings. The  fable  says  that  Truth  and 
Falsehood  went  bathing  ;  Falsehood 
came  first  out  of  the  water,  and  dressed 
herself  an  Truth's  garments.  Truth, 
unwilling  to  take  those  of  Falsehood, 
went  naked. 


Nakir.    See  MUNKAR. 
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Nala.  In  Hindu  legend,  a  king  of 
Nishadha,  and  husband  of  Damayanti, 
whose  story  is  one  of  the  best  known 
in  the  Mahabharata.  Damayanti, 
through  enchantment,  falls  in  love 
with  Nala  without  ever  having  seen 
him ;  the  gods  want  her  for  them- 
selves, and  employ  the  unsuspect- 
ing Nala  as  their  advocate  ;  she  de- 
clares that  none  but  Nala  shall  possess 
her,  whereupon  the  four  gods  appear 
in  Nala's  shape  and  Damayanti  is 
obliged  to  make  her  choice,  which  she 
does — correctly  Nala  is  then  given 
many  magic  gifts  by  the  gods  ;  the 
wedding  is  celebrated ;  but  later 
Nala  loses  his  all  by  gambling,  and 
becomes  a  wanderer,  while  Damayanti 
returns  to  her  father's  court.  Many 
tribulations  and  adventures  (in  which 
magic  performs  a  large  part)  befall  the 
lovers  before  they  are  reunited. 

Namby-pamby.  Wishy-washy;  in- 
sipid, weakly  sentimental :  said  especi- 
ally of  authors.  It  was  the  nickname  of 
Ambrose  Philips  (1671-1749),  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Harry  Carey,  the  drama- 
tist, for  his  verses  addressed  to  Lord 
Carteret's  children,  and  was  adopted 
by  Pope. 

Name. 

What's  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Shakespeare     Romeo  and  Juliet,  li,  2. 

Give  a  dog  a  bad  name.    See  DOG. 

Give  it  a  name.  Tell  me  what  it  is 
you  would  like,  said  when  offering  a 
reward,  a  drink,  etc. 

In  the  name  of.  In  reliance  upon  ; 
or  by  the  authority  of. 

Their  name  liveth  for  evermore. 
These  consolatory  words,  so  often  seen 
on  memorials  to  those  who  fell  in  the 
Great  War,  are  from  the  Apocrypha: 
Their  bodies  are  buried  In  peace ,  but  their  name  Uveth 
for  evermore  — Sccliu  xliv,  14. 

To  call  a  person  names.  To  black- 
guard him  by  calling  him  nicknames, 
or  hurling  opprobrious  epithets  at 

him.  Sticks  and  stones 

May  break  my  bones, 
But  names  cau  never  hurt  me. 

OldShymt 

To  name  the  day.  To  fix  the  day 
of  the  wedding — which  is  a  privilege 
belonging  to  the  bride  to  be. 

To  take  God's  name  ^n  vain.  To 
use  it  profanely,  thoughtlessly,  or 
irreverently. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  In 
vain.— J&TO&  xx,  7. 

Among  all  primitive  peoples,  and 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  no  excep- 
tion, the  name  of  a  deity  is  regarded 
as  his  manifestation,  and  is  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  venera- 
tion ;  and  among  savage  tribes  there 


is  a  widespread  feeling  of  the  danger  of 
disclosing  one's  name,  because  this 
would  enable  an  enemy  by  magic 
means  to  work  one  some  deadly  in- 
jury; the  Greeks  were  particularly 
careful  to  disguise  or  reverse  uncom- 
plimentary names  (see  EBINNYES, 

EUMENTDES,    EUXINE). 

The  name  JEHOVAH  itself  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  extreme  sanctity  with 
which  the  name  of  God  was  invested, 
for  this  is  a  disguised  form  of  the 
name.  This  word  JHVHT  the  sacred 
tetragrammaton  (q.v.},  was  too  sacred 
to  use,  so  the  scribes  added  the  vowels 
of  Adonai,  thereby  indicating  that  the 
reader  was  to  <?ay  Adcnai  instead  of 
JHVH.  At  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance these  vowels  and  consonants 
were  taken  for  the  sacred  name  itself, 
and  hence  Jehovah  or  Yahwe.  Cp. 
The  Seven  Names  of  God>  under 
SEVEN. 

Nancy,  Miss.  An  effeminate,  fop- 
pish youth. 

The  celebrated  actress,  "Mrs." 
Anne  Oldfield  (see  NABCISSA)  was  nick- 
named "  Miss  Nancy." 

Nankeen.  So  called  from  Nankin, 
in  China.  It  is  the  natural  yellow 
colour  of  Nankin  cotton. 

Nanna.  Wife  of  Balder,  Scan- 
dinavian mythology.  When  the  blind 
god  Hodur  slew  her  husband,  she 
threw  herself  upon  his  funeral  pile  and 
was  burnt  to  death. 

Nantes.  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  de- 
cree of  Henri  IV  of  France,  published 
from  Nantes  in  1598,  securing  freedom 
of  religion  to  all  Protestants.  Louis 
XIV  revoked  it  in  1685. 

Nap.  The  doze  or  short  sleep  gets 
its  name  from  A.S.  hnceppian,  to  sleep 
lightly:  the  surface  of  cloth  is  prob- 
ably so  called  front  Mid.  Dutch 
noppe  ;  and  Nap,  the  card  game,  is 
so  called  in  honour  of  Napoleon  III. 

To  catch  one  napping.     See  CATCH. 

To  go  nap.  To  set  oneself  to  make 
five  tricks  (all  one  can)  in  the  game  of 
Nap ;  hence,  to  risk  all  you  have  on 
some  venture,  to  back  it  through  thick 
and  thm. 

Naphtha.  The  Greek  name  for  an 
inflammable,  bituminous  substance 
coming  from  the  ground  in  certain 
districts  ;  in  the  Medea  legend  it  is  the 
name  of  the  drug  used  by  the  witch 
for  anointing  the  wedding  robe  of 
Glance,  daughter  of  King  Cre'on, 
whereby  she  was  burnt  to  death  on  the 
morning  of  her  marriage  with  Jason. 

Na'pier's  Bones.  The  little  slips  of 
bone  or  ivory  on  which  were  figures, 
invented  by  Baron  Napier  of  Merchis- 
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Napoleon  III 


Naso 


so  called  because  MB  coup  ff&cA 
1,  and  lie  was  made  emperor 


ton  (1550-1617),  for  shortening  the 
labour  of  trigonometrical  calculations. 
By  shifting  these  rods  the  result  re- 
quired is  obtained 

Napoleon  III.  Few  men  have  had 
so  many  nicknames. 

MAX  ov  DECEMBER 
was  December  2nd, 
December  2nd  1852 

MAN  OP  SEDAN,  and,  by  a  pun,  M  Sedantaire  It  was 
at  Sedan  be  surrendered  his  sword  to  William  I,  ra™g  of 
Prussia  (1870) 

MAN  OF  SILENCE,  from  his  great  taciturnity 

COMTB  D'AKENENBERO,  the  name  and  title  lie  assumed 
when  he  escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Ham 

BAMNOTJET,  the  name  of  the  mason  who  changed 
clothes  with,  him  when  he  escaped  from  Ham  The 
emperor's  partisans  were  called  Badinyueux,  those  of  the 
empress  were  M  ontl/joveaitx 

BOUSTRAPA  is  a  compound  of  Boulogne],  Strasbourg], 
and  Pafrls]  the  places  of  his  noted  escapades 

HANTIPOLE  ==  harum-scarum,  hall-lool  and  halt-mad- 
man. 

VBK.HTMEL.  A  patronymic,  which  cannot  be  here  ex- 
plained 

There  are  some  curious  numerical 
coincidences  connected  with  Napoleon 
III  and  Eugenie.  The  last  complete 
year  of  their  reign  was  1869.  (In  1870 
Napoleon  was  dethroned  and  exiled.) 

Now,  if  to  the  year  of  coronation 
(1852),  you  add  either  the  birth  of 
Napoleon,l*or  the  birth  of  Eugenie,  or 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  or  the  date 
of  marriage,  the  sum  will  always  be 
1869.  For  example  : 

(Coro--\ 
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Narcissa,  in  the  Night  Thoughts^ 
was  Elizabeth  Lee,  Dr.  Young's  step- 
daughter. In  Night,  in,  the  poet  says 
she  was  privately  buried  at  Mont- 
pelier,  because,  being  a  Protestant, 
she  was  "  denied  the  charity  that  dogs 
enjoy." 

In  Pope's  Moral  Essays  "  Narcissa  " 
stands  for  the  celebrated  actress, 
"Mrs."  Anne  Oldfield  (1683-1730). 
When  she  died  her  remains  lay  in  state 
attended  by  two  noblemen.  She  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  a  very 
fine  Brussels  lace  head-dress,  a  holland 
shift,  with  a  tucker  and  double-ruffles 
of  the  same  lace,  new  kid  gloves,  etc. 

"  Odious  I    In  woollen  ?    'Twould  a  saint  provoke  1 " 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke 

Pope    Moral  Essays  i,  246 

In  woollen  is  an  allusion  to  a  law 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  wool- 
trade,  that  all  shrouds  were  to  be 
made  of  wool. 

Narcissus.  The  son  of  Cephisus  in 
Greek  mythology ;  a  beautiful  youth 
saw  his  reflection  in  a  fountain,  and 
thought  it  the  presiding  nymph  of 
the  place.  He  tried  to  reach  it,  and 
jumped  into  the  fountain,  where  he 
died.  The  nymphs  came  to  take  up 
the  body  that  they  might  pay  it 
funeral  honours,  but  found  only  a 
'  flower,  which  they  called  by  his  name. 
(Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  iii,  346,  etc.) 

Plutarch  says  the  plant  is  called  Narcissus  from  the 
Greek  narke  (numbness),  and  that  it  is  prooerly  narcotts, 
meaning  the  plant  which  produces  numbness  or  palsy 

Echo  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus. 


And  if  to  the  year  of  marriage  (1853) 
these  dates  are  added,  they  will  give 
1870,  the  fatal  year. 

Napoo.  Soldier  slang  (introduced 
during  the  Great  War)  for  "  nothing 
doing  "  or  for  something  that  is  no 
use.  Such-and-such  a  proposal,  or 
so-and-so  is  "  napoo  "• — i  e  not  the 
slightest  good.  It  represents  the 
French  phrase,  II  ri<y  en  a  plus,  there 
is  no  more  of  it. 

Nappy  Ale.  Strong  ale  has  been  so 
called  for  many  centuries,  probably 
because  it  contains  a  nap  or  frothy 
head. 

Nar'aka,  The  heU  of  Hindu  myth- 
ology. It  has  twenty-eight  divisions, 
in  some  of  which  the  victims  are 
mangled  by  ravens  and  owls  ;  in  others 
they  are  doomed  to  swallow  cakes 
boiling  hot,  or  walk  over  burning 
sands.  Each  division  has  its  name  ; 
Rurava  (fearful)  is  for  liars  and  false 
witnesses ;  Eodha  (obstruction)  for 
those  who  plunder  a  town,  kill  a  cow, 
or  strangle  a  man  ;  Sukara  (swine)  for 
drunkards  and  stealers  of  gold  ;  etc. 


Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph'that  liv'st  u 

Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair, 

That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ?  Mitton     Comus,235 

Nardac.  The  highest  title  of  honour 
in  the  realm  of  LiUiput  (Swift's 
Gulliver's  Travels).  Gulliver  received 
this  distinction  for  carrying  off  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  Blefuscu'cQans. 

Narrowdale  Noon.  To  defer  a  matter 
till  Narrowdale  noon  is  to  defer  it  in- 
definitely. Narrowdale  is  the  local 
name  for  the  narrowest  part  of  Dove- 
dale,  Derbyshire,  in  which  dwell  a 
few  cotters,  who  never  see  the  sun  all 
the  winter,  and  when  its  beams  first 
pierce  the  dale  in  the  spring  it  is  only 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  afternoon. 

Naseby.  Fable  has  it  that  this  town 
in  Northamptonshire  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  considered  the  navel  (A.S. 
nafela)  or  centre  of  England,  just  as 
Delphi  (q.v.)  was  considered  "  the 
navel  of  the  earth  "  Fact,  however, 
must  destroy  the  illusion:  the  town's 
name  in  Domesday  Book  is  Navesberi, 
showing  that  it  was  the  burgh  or  dwel- 
ling of  Hneef,  a  Dane. 

Na'so.  The  "  surname  "  of  Ovid 
(Publius  Ovidius  Naso,  B.O.  43-A.D. 
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18),  the  Boman  poet,  author  of  Meta- 
morphoses. Naso means  "nose,"  hence 
Holof  ernes'  pun  ;  "  And  why  Naso, 
but  for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous 
flowers  of  fancy."  (Shakespeare: 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv,  2.) 

Nasser.  The  Arabian  merchant 
whose  fables  were  the  delight  of  the 
Arabs.  D'Herbelot  tells  us  that  when 
Mohammed  read  them  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stories  they  cried  out  with  one 
voice  that  Nasser's  tales  were  the 
best ;  upon  which  the  Prophet  gave 
his  malediction  on  Nasser,  and  all  who 
read  him. 

Na'strond.  The  worst  place  of  tor- 
ment in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  hell, 
where  serpents  incessantly  pour  forth 
venom  from  the  high  walls,  and  where 
the  murderer  and  the  perjured  are 
doomed  to  live  for  ever.  The  word 
means,  "  the  strand  of  the  dead,"  ndt 
a  dead  body,  and  strond,  a  strand. 

National  Anthem.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  both  the  words  and  music  of 
"  God  save  the  King,"  the  British 
national  anthem,  were  composed  by 
Dr.  John  Bull  (d.  1628),  organist  at 
Antwerp  cathedral  1617-28,  where 
the  original  MS.  is  still  preserved. 
Others  attribute  them  to  Henry 
Carey,  author  of  Sally  in  our  Alley. 
The  words,  *'  Send  him,  victorious," 
etc.,  look  like  a  Jacobite  song,  and  Sir 
John  Sinclair  tells  us  he  saw  that 
verse  cut  in  an  old  glass  tankard,  the 
property  of  P.  Murray  Threipland,  of 
Fingask  Castle,  whose  predecessors 
were  staunch  Jacobites. 

No  doubt  the  words  have  often 
been  altered.  The  air  and  opening 
words  were  probably  suggested  by  the 
Domine  Salvum  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  1605  the  lines,  "Frustrate  their 
knavish  tricks,"  etc.,  were  perhaps 
added  in  reference  to  Gunpowder 
Plot ;  and  in  1740  Henry  Carey  reset 
both  words  and  music  for  the  Mercers' 
Company  on  the  birthday  of  George  II. 

The  National  Anthems  or  principal 
patriotic  songs  of  the  leading  nations 
are: — 

AUSTRIA:  In  the  old  Empire,  Oott 
erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser^  Unsern 
guten  Kaiser  Franz  (God  protect 
Franz  the  Kaiser,  our  good  Kaiser 
Franz) ;  air  by  Haydn. 

BELGIUM:  The  Brabanconne  ((TV.)* 

DENMARK:  The  Song  of  the  JDane- 
brog  (see  DANEBROQ)  ;  Kong  Christian 
stod  ved  hofen  Mast,  Rdg  og  Damp 
(King  Christian  stood  beside  the  lofty 
mast,  In  mist  and  smoke). 

FRANCE:  The  Marseillaise  (q.v.). 

GERMANY:  In  the  former  German 
Empire,  Deutschland  fiber  alle*  (Ger- 
many over  all),  and  Die  Wacht  am 


Rhein  (The  watch — or  guard — on  the 
Rhine). 

HOLLAND  :  Wien  Neerlandsch  bloed 
in  de  aders  vloeit,  Van  vreemdc  smetten 
inj.  .  .  (Let  him  m  whose  veins  flows 
the  blood  of  the  Netherlands,  free  from 
an  alien  strain  .  .  ,) 

HUNGARY:  The  Bakoczy  March; 
Tied  vagyok,  tied  hazdn  !  E  siv  e  letek  I 
(Thine,  I  am,  tlime,  my  fatherland, 
heart  and  soul !). 

ITALY:  Mercantim's  Italy  has 
awaited  >-  Si  scopron  le  tombe,  si  levano 
i  morti  (The  tombs  are  opened,  the 
dead  are  rising). 

.  NORWAY:  Jat  m  elsker  det  te 
Landet  som  det  stiger  frem  (Yes,  we 
love  our  country,  just  as  it  is). 

RUSSIA  :  In  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
God  protect  the  Tsar:  the  air  by 
Lwoff  is  sung  in  England  to — 

God  the  All-terrible  King:  who  onJainert, 
Great  winds  thy  clarion,  lightning  thy  sword, 

SWEDEN:  Du  gamla  du  frislca,  du 
fjeUhdga  Nord,  Du  iy&ta,  du  gladjenka 
skona !  (Thou  ancient,  free,  and 
mountainous  North !  Thou  silent, 
joyous,  and  beautiful  North  1) 

SWITZERLAND:  Bufat  du,  mein 
Vaterland.  Sieh  uns  mit  Herz  und 
Hand,  All  dir  geweihtJ  (Thou  catl'st, 
my  Fatherland !  Behold  us,  heart 
and  hand,  all  devoted  to  thee  !) 

THE  UNITED  STATES:  The  Star- 
gled  Banner.  See  STARS  AND 


In  WALES  the  chief  patriotic  song  is 
March  of  the  Men  of  Earlech  ?  in  SCOT- 
LAND, Scots  wha  hoe  ici'  Wallace  bled  ! 
and  in  IRELAND  The  Wearing  o'  the 
Greent  A  Nation  once  Again,  or  Who 
Fears  to  Speak  of  'Ninety-eight  i 

National  Colours.    (See  COLOURS.) 

National  Convention.  The  assembly 
of  deputies  which  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  France  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne  in  1792*  It  succeeded  the 
National  Assembly  (cp.  CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY). 

National  Debt.  Money  borrowed 
by  a  Government,  on  the  security  of 
the  taxes,  which  are  pledged  to  the 
lenders  for  the  payment  of  interest. 
The  portion  of  our  National  Debt 
which  is  converted  into  bonds  or 
annuities  is  known  as  the  Funded  debi, 
and  the  portion  that  is  repayable  at  a 
stated  tune  or  on  demand  as  the 
Floating  debt. 

The  National  Debt  in  William  Ill's 
reign  was  £15,730,439. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  £128,583,635. 

At  the  close  thereof,  £249,851,628. 

At  the  close  of  the  French  war, 
£840,850,401. 
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The  existence  of  National  Debts 
3  almost  entirely  due  to  wars,  as  the 
olio  wing  figures  will  show  in  the  case 
>f  the  British  Debt. 

Just  before  the  Revolution  of  1688 
b  stood  at  £664,263  ;  the  Revolution 
tdded  nearly  £16,000,000  ;  the  Marl- 
>orough  campaigns  in  Queen  Anne's 
•eign  added  nearly  £38,000,000,  the 
American  War,  in  George  Ill's, 
2121,000,000,  and  the  Napoleonic 
SVars  (1793-1816)  over  £600,000,000, 
wringing  the  total  debt  in  '1816  to 
£900,  436,0  00.  At  Queen  Victoria's 
accession  (1837)  this  had  been  reduced 
bo  £788,000,000  ;  the  Crimean  War 
idded  £33,000,000,  and  thereafter  re- 
iuctions  were  made  annually  (with 
only  five  exceptions)  till  1899,  the 
year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War, 
when  the  Debt  stood  at  £628,021,572. 
This  war  added  over  £160,000,000, 
but  from  1904  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  reductions  were  made 
annuallv  (with  one  exception),  so  that 
in  19H*  the  Debt  was  £651,270,091. 
Since  then  the  increases,  directly  or 
indirectly  entirely  attributable  to  the 
Great  War,  have  been  :  — 

457,546,985 
1,031,931,568 
1,870  697,284 
1,860,404  729 
1,363,098,792 

396,794,871 

£7,180.474,209 

bringing  the  British  National  Debt 
on  March  31sfc,  1921,  to  the  enormous 
total  of  £7,831,744,300. 

In  Germany  the  Funded  Debt  stood 
at  5,000,000,000  marks  on  April  1st, 
1914  ;  on  May  31st,  1921,  it  had  risen 
to  78,345,000,000  marks,  and  the 
Floating  Debt  to  199,134,000,000 


1914-15 
1916-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


Nations,  Battle  ot  the.  A  name 
given  to  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars  (Oct.  16th-19th, 
1813),  when  the  French  under  Napo- 
leon were  defeated  by  the  coalition 
armies,  consisting  of  the  Prussians, 
Busaians,  Austrians,  and  Swedes. 

Native  (Lat  ,  nativus,  produced  by 
birth,  natural).  In  feudal  times,  one 
born  a  serf.  After  the  Conquest,  the 
natives  were  the  serfs  of  the  Normans. 
Wat  Tyler  said  to  Richard  II  : 

The  first*  petlcton  was  that  he  scholde  make  alle  men 
fee  thro  Yuglonde  and  quiete,  so  that  there  scholde  not  be 
«ny  native  man  after  that  time.  —  Higdttrt.  Potgdurtmictm, 
vm,457 

Legally,  a  person  is  a  native  of  the 
place  of  his  parents'  domicile,  wher- 
ever he  himself  may  have  happened  to 
be  born. 

Oysters  raised  in  artificial  beds  are 
called  natives,  though  they  may  be, 
and  frequently  are,  imported.  This 


is  because  artificially  reared  oysters 
are  the  best,  and  for  centuries  the  best 
oysters  were  those  actually  taken  from 
British  waters.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
transference  of  a  convenient  name. 

Nativity,  The.  Christmas  Day,  the 
day  set  apart  in  honour  of  the  Nativity 
or  Birth  of  Christ. 

The  Cave  of  the  Nativity.  The  tra- 
dition that  the  rock  cave  near  Con- 
stantine's  basilica,  S.  Maria  a  Praesepio, 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour  dates 
from  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  (d.  420), 
when  Bethlehem  had  been  a  wood- 
covered  wilderness  since  it  was  devas- 
tated by  Hadrian  three  hundred  years 
before.  The  chancel  of  the  basilica 
was  subsequently  built  over  it.  In 
the  recess,  a  few  feet  above  the  ground 
is  a  stone  slab  with  a  star  cut  in  it,  to 
mark  the  supposed  spot  where  Christ 
was  born,  and  near  it  is  a  hollow 
scraped  out  of  the  rock,  said  to  be  the 
place  where  the  Infant  was  laid. 

To  cast  a  man's  natiwty.  The 
astrologers*  term  for  constructing  a 
plan  or  map  of  the  position,  etc.,  of 
the  twelve  "  houses  "  which  belong  to 
him,  and  explaining  the  scheme, 

Natty  Buropo.  The  central  figure 
in  the  "  Leather  Stocking"  novels 
(q.v.).  He  appears  as  the  Deerslayer, 
the  Pathfinder,  Hawk-eye  (Last  of  the 
Mohicans},  and  the  Trapper  in  the 
Prairiet  m  which  he  dies. 

Natural.  A  born  idiot;  one  on 
whom  education  can  make  no  im- 
pression. As  nature  made  him,  so  he 
remains. 

A  natural  child.  One  not  born  in 
lawful  wedlock.  The  Romans  called 
the  children  of  concubines  natura'lSs, 
children  according  to  nature,  and  not 
according  to  law. 

Cui  pater  est  populus,  pater  eat  slbi  nullus  omnes , 
Cul  pater  est  populus  non.  habet  ille  patrenu— Ovid. 

Natural  Philosophy.  See  EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

Nature.  In  a  state  of  nature.  Nude 
or  naked. 

Naught,  Nought.  These  are  merely 
variants  of  the  same  word,  naught  re- 
presenting A.S.  n&  whit  and  nought, 
no  whit.  In  most  senses  they  are  inter- 
changeable ;  but  nowadays  naught  is 
the  more  common  form,  except  for  the 
name  of  the  cipher,  which  is  usually 
nought. 

Naught  was  formerly  applied  to 
things  that  were  bad  or  worthless,  as 
in  2  &ingst  ii,  19,  "  The  water  is  naught 
and  the  ground  barren,"  and  it  is  with 
this  sense  that  Jeremiah  (xxiv,  2) 
speaks  of  "  naughty  figs  "  :— - 

One  basket  had  very  good  figs,  even  like  the  figs  that 
are  first  ripe.  .  The  other  basket  had  very  naughty 

figs'1  which  could  not  be  eaten. 
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The  Kevised  Version  did  away  with 
the  old  "  naughty  '*  and  substituted 
"  bad  "  ;  and  in  the  next  verse,  where 
the  Authorized  calls  the  figs  "  evil," 
the  Douai  Version  has  .  — 

The  good  flgges.  exceeding  good,  and  the  naughtie 
figges,  exceeding  naught  which,  can  not  be  eaten  because 
they  are  naught 

Nautical  Mile.   See  MILE. 

Navvy.  A  contraction  of  navigator. 
One  employed  to  make  railways. 

Canals  were  thought  of  as  lines  of  inland  navigation, 
and  a  tavern  built  by  the  side  of  a  canal  -was  called  a 
•  Navigation  Inn."  Hence  it  happened  that  the  men 
employed  In  excavating  canals  were  called  "  navigators," 
shortened  into  navvies  —Spencer  Pnnciplet  of  Sociology, 
vol  I,  appendix  C,  p  834. 

Nay-word.  Password.  Slender,  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  says  :  — 

We  have  a  nay-word  how  to  know  each  other.  I  come 
to  her  In  white  and  cry  Mum,  she  cries  Budget,  and  by 
that  we  know  one  another  —  Shakespeare. 

Nayres.    See  NATBS. 

Nazarseans  or  Nazarenes.  A  sect  of 
Jewish  Christians,  who  believed  Christ 
to  be  the  Messiah,  that  He  was  born  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  He  possessed 
a  Divine  nature,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, conformed  to  the  Mosaic  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

Nazare'ne.  A  native  of  Nazareth  ; 
our  Lord  is  so  called  (  John  xviii,  5,  7  ; 
Acts  xxiv,  5),  though  He  was  born  in 
Bethlehem. 

Nazareth.  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth  2  (John  i,  46).  A 
general  insinuation  against  any  family 
or  place  of  ill  repute.  Can  any  great 
man  come  from  such  an  insignificant 
village  as  Nazareth  ? 

Nazarlte.  One  separated  or  set 
apart  to  the  Lord  by  a  vow.  They  re- 
frained from  strong  drink,  and  allowed 
their  hair  to  grow.  (Heb.  nazar,  to 
separate.  Numb,  vi,  1-21.) 

Ne  plus  ultra  (Lat  ,  nothing  further, 
ie.  perfection).  The  most  perfect 
state  to  which  a  thing  can  be  brought. 
We  have  ne  plus  ultra  corkscrews,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  things.  See  PLUS 

ULTRA.. 

Neaera.  Any  sweetheart  or  lady- 
love She  is  mentioned  by  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Tibullus. 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  ID  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair 

Milton    Lyddat 

Near,  meaning  mean,  is  rather  a 
curious  play  on  the  word  close  (close- 
fisted).  What  is  "  close  by  "  is  near. 

Near  Side  and  Off  Side.  Left  side 
and  right  side.  *'  Near  wheel  "  means 
that  to  the  coachman's  left  hand  :  and 
"  near  horse  "  fm  a  pair)  means  that 
to  the  left  hand  of  the  driver.  In  a 
four-in-hand  the  two  horses  on  the  left 


Coachman, 


side  of  the  coachman  are  the  near 
wheeler  and  the  near  leader  Those  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  coachman 
are  "  off  "  horses.  This,  which  seems 
an  anomaly,  arose  when  the  driver 
walked  beside  his  team.  The  teamster 
always  walks  with  his  right  arm 
nearest  the  horse,  and  therefore,  m  a 
pair  of  horses,  the  horse  on  the  left 
side  is  nearer  than  the  one  on  his  right. 
Thus,  2  is  the  near 
wheeler  and  1  the  near 
leader,  4  is  the  off  wheeler 
and  3  the  off  leader. 
Nebo.  A  god  of  the  Babylonians 
(properly,  Nabu]  mentioned  m  Is 
xlvi,  1,  and  corresponding  more  or  less 
with  the  classical  Hermes.  He  was 
the  patron  of  Borsippa,  near  Babylon, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  art  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  god  of 
wisdom  and  the  herald  of  the  gods. 
The  name  occurs  in  many  Babylonian 
royal  names  (Nebuchadrezzar,  Nebu- 
shasban  [Jer.  xxxix,  13],  Nebuzaradan 
[ZEings,  xxv,  8],  etc,),  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  present,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  the  place-name  Nebo, 
or  the  personal  name  Barnabas. 

Nebuchadnezzar.  This  name,  which 
is  now  firmly  fixed  in  English,  is  a  mis- 
take, for  it  is  a  misrendenng  in  the 
Hebrew  of  Daniel  (and  consequently 
in  English  and  other  translations)  of 
the  Babylonian  Nabu-kudur-u$ur9  and 
should  be  Nebuchadrezzar -,  as  indeed  it 
is  given  in  Jer.  xxi,  2,  etc.  The  iPrench 
call  him  Naimckodonosor^  or  NabU' 
chodorosor,  which  are  nearer  the  Greek 
transliteration.  The  name  means 
Nebo  protects  the  crown.  See  NEBO. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  greatest 
king  of  Assyria,  and  reigned  for  forty- 
three  years  (B.C.  604-561 ).  He  restored 
his  country  to  its  former  prosperity 
and  importance,  practically  rebuilt 
Babylon,  restored  the  temple  of  Bel, 
erected  a  new  palace,  embanked  the 
Euphrates,  and  probably  built  the 
celebrated  Hanging  Gardens.  His 
name  became  the  centre  of  many 
legends,  and  the  story  related  by 
Daniel  (iv,  29-33)  that  he  was  one  day 
walking — 

in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  and  said,  "  Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  btdlt  by  the 

miffhtfcf  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  mafesty  T  " 
And  "  the  same  hour  .  he  was  driven  from  men,  and 
did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers, 
and  Ws  nails  Hke  birds'  daws  " 

is  an  allusion  to  the  suspension  of  his 
interest  in  public  affairs,  which  lasted, 
as  his  inscription  records,  for  four 
years. 

Necessitarians.    See  AGENT. 

Necessity*  Necessity  "knows  no  law. 
These  were  the  words  used  by  Dr.  von 
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Bethjnann-Hollweg,  the  German.  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  in  the  Reichstag  on 
August  4th,  1914,  as  a  justification  for 
the  German  infringement  of  Belgian 
neutrality : — 

Gentlemen,  we  axe  now  in  a  state  of  necessity  (Notwehr), 
and  necessity  (Not)  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have 
occupied  Luxemburg  and  perhaps  have  already  entered 
Belgian  territory. 

To  quote  Milton — 

So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea  excused  his  devilish  deeds 

Pofodtse  Lotl,  iv.  393 

The  phrase  is,  of  course,  not  original, 
Cromwell  used  it  in  a  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment on  September  12th,  1654,  but  to 
very  different  purpose : — 

Necessity  hath  no  law  Feigned  necessities,  imaginary 
necessities,  are  the  greatest  cozenage  men  can  put  upon 
the  Providence  of  God,  and  make  pretences  to  break 
known  rules  by. 

It  is  common  to  most  languages. 
Publilius  Syrus  has  Necessitos  dot 
legem,  non  ipsa  acciptt  (Necessity  gives 
the  law,  but  does  not  herself  accept  it), 
and  the  Latin  proverb  Necessitas  non 
habet  tegem  appears  in  Piers  Plowman 
(14th  century)  as  **  Neede  hath  no 
lawe." 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  To 
"  grin  and  bear  it  "  ;  "  what  can*t  be 
cured  must  be  endured. '* 

Thanne  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me 
To  maken  vertn  of  necessitee 

Chaucer    KnigJOe't  Tale,  3041, 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
APJ.  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

SJtaketptare    Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Iv,  1. 

Quintilian  has  laudem  vtrtutlt  necesniati  damns,    St. 

Jerome  (epistle  54,  section  6),  Fac  de  necetsiiate  vbrtwtem. 

In  the  Roman  de  la  Rote,  line  14058r  we  find  fftinefattto 

necestUe  virtu,  and  Boccaccio  has  Si  come  tavtafatta  deOa 


Neck*  Low  slang  for  brazen  impu- 
dence, colossal  cheek. 

Neck  and  crop.  Entirely.  The  crop 
is  the  gorge  of  a  bird  ;  a  variant  of  the 
phrase  is,  neck  and  heels,  as  I  bundled 
him  out  neck  and  heels.  There  was  a 
punishment  formerly  in  vogue  which 
consisted  in  bringing  the  chin  and 
knees  of  the  culprit  forcibly  together, 
and  then  thrusting  him  into  a  cage. 

Neck  and  neck.  Very  near  in  merit ; 
very  close  competitors.  A  phrase  used 
in  horse  races,  when  two  or  more 
horses  run  each  other  very  closely. 

Neck  or  nothing.  Desperate.  A 
racing  phrase  ;  to  win  by  a  neck  or  to 
be  nowhere — i.e.  not  counted  at  all 
because  unworthy  of  notice. 

Oh  that  the  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck!  The  words  of  Calig'ula, 
the  Roman,  emperor.  He  wished  that 
he  could  slay  them  all  with  one 
stroke. 

Stiff-necked.  Obstinate  and  self- 
willed.  In  the  Psalms  we  read: 
"  Speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck  *'  (Ixxv, 
6)  ;  and  in  Jer.  xvii,  23, "  They  obeyed 


not,  but  made  their  necks  stiff  "  ;  and 
Isaiah  (xlviii,  4)  says :  "  Thy  neck  is  an 
iron  sinew."  The  allusion  is  to  a  wilful 
horse,  ox,  or  ass,  which  will  not  answer 
to  the  reins. 

To  break  the  neck  of  an  enterprise. 
To  begin  it  successfully,  and  overcome 
the  first  difficulties.  Well  begun  is  half 
done. 

To  get  it  in  the  neck.  To  be  com- 
pletely defeated,  thoroughly  casti- 
gated, soundly  rated,  etc.  The  phrase 
is  an  Americanism,  from  the  pic- 
turesque expression  of  one  who  has 
just  been  "  through  it  " — I  got  it  where 
the  chicken  got  the  axe — which,  of 
course,  is  "in  the  neck." 

Necklace.  A  necklace  of  coral  or 
white  bryony  beads  used  to  be  worn 
by  children  to  aid  their  teething. 
Necklaces  of  hyoscyamus  or  henbane- 
root  have  been  recommended  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Diamond  necklace.    See  DIAMOND. 

The  fatal  necklace.  Cadmus  re- 
ceived on  his  wedding-day  the  present 
of  a  necklace,  which  proved  fatal  to 
everyone  who  possessed  it.  Some  say 
that  Vulcan,  and  others  that  Euro'pa, 
gave  it  to  him.  Harmoma's  necklace 
(q.v.}  was  a  similar  fatal  gift. 

Neck-verse.  The  first  verse  of  Ps.  li. 
See  MISERERE.  "  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  God,  according  to  Thy  loving- 
kindness:  according  unto  the  multi- 
tude of  Thy  tender  mercies  blot  out 
my  transgressions." 

He  [a  treacherous  Italian  interpreter]  by  a  fine  canny- 
catching  corrupt  translation,  made  us  plainly  to  coniesse* 
and  cry  Miserere,  ere  we  had  need  of  our  necke-verae.— 
Nosh  The  Unfortunate  TraieUer  (1594) 

This  verse  was  so  called  because  it 
was    the    trial-verse    of    those    who 
claimed  Benefit  of  Clergy  (q.v.),  and  if 
they  could  read  it,  the  ordinary  of 
Newgate  said,  "  Legit  ui  clerlcus,"  and 
the  prisoner  saved  his  neck,  being  only 
burnt  in  the  hand  and  set  at  liberty. 
If  a  clerk  had  been  baken 
For  stealing  of  bacon, 

For  burglary,  murder,  or  rape. 
If  he  could  but  rehearse 
(Well  prompt)  his  neck-verse, 
He  never  could  fall  to  escape. 

XriUth  Apollo  (1710) 

Nec'romancy.  Prophesying  by  call- 
ing up  the  dead,  as  the  witch  of  Bndor 
called  up  Samuel.  (Gr.  nekros,  the 
dead ;  manteia,  prophecy.) 

Nec'tar  (Gr.).  The  drink  of  the 
gods  of  classical  mythology.  Lake  their 
food,  Ambrosia,  it  conferred  immor- 
tality. Hence  the  name  of  the  nectar- 
ine, so  called  because  it  is  "  as  sweet 
as  nectar." 

The  Koran  tells  us  "  the  righteous 
shall  be  given  to  drink  pure  wine 
sealed  with  musk." 
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Needfire.  Fire  obtained  by  friction  ; 
formerly  supposed  to  defeat  sorcery, 
and  cure  diseases  assigned  to  witch- 
craft, especially  cattle  diseases.  In 
Henderson's  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Caithness  (1812)  we  are  told  that  as 
late  as  1785— 

when  the  stock  of  any  considerable  farmer  was  adzed 
with  the  murrain,  he  would  send  for  one  of  the  charm 
doctors  to  superintend  the  raising  of  a  need-fire. 

Needful,  The.    Beady  money,  cash. 

Needham.  You  are  on  the  high-road 
to  Needham — to  ruin  or  poverty.  The 
pun  is  on  the  need,  but  there  is  a 
Needham  in  Suffolk.  Cp.  LAND  OP 
NOD. 

Needle.  Looking  for  a  needle,  etc. 
See  BolTLE. 

The  eye  of  a  needle.    See  EYE. 

To  get  the  needle.  To  become 
thoroughly  vexed,  or  even  enraged, 
and  to  show  it.  A  variant  of  the 
phrase  is  to  get  tJie  spike. 

To  hit  the  needle.  Hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head,  to  make  a  perfect  hit.  A 
term  in  archery,  equal  to  hitting  the 
bull's-eye. 

Negative.  The  answer  is  ^n  the  nega- 
tive. The  circumambulatory  Parlia- 
mentary way  of  pronouncing  the 
monosyllable  No. 

Negative  pregnant.    See  PREGNANT. 

Negro  Offspring.  White  father  and 
negro  mother:  mulatto. 

White  father  and  mulatto  mother: 
quadroon. 

White  father  and  quadroon  mother : 
guintero. 

White  father  and  quintero  mother: 
white. 

Ne'gris.  The  drink—port  or  sherry, 
with  hot  water,  sugar,  and  spices — is 
so  called  from  a  Colonel  Francis  Negus 
(d.  1732),  who  first  concocted  it. 

The  supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia  is 
entitled  the  Negus,  from  the  native 
n'gus,  meaning  crowned. 

Nehushtan  (2  Kings  xviii,  4).  Bits 
of  brass,  worthless  fragments.  The 
name  given  by  Hezekiah  to  the  pieces 
of  the  brazen  serpent  after  he  had 
broken  it  (2  Kings  xviii,  4). 

Such  matter*  to  the  agitators  are  Nehushtan. 

Nineteenth  Century,  Dec  .  1892,  p  998. 

Neiges  <T Antan,  Les  (Fr.).  A  thing 
of  the  past.  Laterally,  "  last  year's 
snows,"  from  the  refrain  of  Villon's 
well-known  Ballade  des  Dames  du 
Temvs  Jadis — 

Prince,  n'enquerez  de  semaine 
Ou  elles  sont,  ni  de  cet  an, 
Que  ce  refrain  ne  TOOK  remaine ; 
Mais  ot  sont  lea  nelges  d'antan  1 
Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 
The  whole  has  melted  away  lite  the  netai*  d'antan,— 
Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1891  t>  893 


Nem.  con.  Unanimously.  A  con- 
traction of  the  Latin  neni'ine  contradi' 
cen'te  (no  one  opposing), 

Nem.  diss.  Without  a  dissentient 
voice.  (Lat.  nem^ne  dissent'iente.) 

Nem'ean.  Pertaining  to  Nemea,  the 
ancient  name  of  a  valley  in  Argolis, 
Greece,  about  10m.  S.W.  of  Corinth. 

The  Nemean  Games.  One  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  Greece, 
celebrated  at  JSTem'ea  every  alternate 
year,  the  second  and  fourth  of  each 
Olympiad.  Legend  states  that  they 
were  instituted  in  memory  of  Arche- 
morus,  who  died  from  the  bite  of  a 
serpent  as  the  expedition  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  was  passing  through 
the  valley. 

The  victor's  reward  was  at  first  a 
crown  of  olive  leaves,  but  subsequently 
a  garland  of  ivy.  Pindar  has  eleven 
odes  in  honour  of  victors. 

The  Nem'ean  Lion.  A  terrible  lion 
which  kept  the  people  of  the  valley  in 
constant  alarm.  The  first  of  the 
twelve  Labours  of  Hercules  was  tc 
slay  it  ,  he  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  beast  with  his  club,  so  he  caught 
it  in  his  arms  and  squeezed  it  to  death. 
Hercules  ever  after  wore  the  skin  as  a 
mantle. 

*  My  fate  cries  oat, 

And  makes  each  petty  aitery  in  this  bod 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 


Nemesis.  The  Greek  goddess  who 
allotted  to  men  their  exact  share  of 
good,  or  bad  fortune,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  everyone 
got  Ms  due  and  deserts  ;  the  person- 
ification of  divine  retribution.  Hence, 
retributive  justice  generally,  as  the 
Nemesis  of  nations,  the  fate  which, 
sooner  or  later,  has  overtaken  every 
great  nation  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world. 

And  though  circuitous  and  obscure 
The  feet  of  Nemesis  how  sure  I 

Sir  WOKam.  Watum    Europe  at  the  Play. 

Nemo  Me  Impune  Lacessit  (Lat.), 
No  one  injures  me  with  impunity, 
The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle 
(q.v.). 

Neolithic  Age,  The  (Gr.  neos,  new, 
htJios,  a  stone).  The  later  Stone  Age 
of  Europe,  the  earlier  being  called  the 
Palaeolithic  (Gr.  palaios,  ancient). 
Stone  implements  of  the  Neolithic 
age  are  polished,  more  highly  finished, 
and  more  various  than  those  of  the 
Palaeolithic,  and  are  found  in  kitchen- 
middens  and  tombs,  with  the  remains 
of  recent  and  extinct  animals,  and 
sometimes  with  bronze  implements. 
Neolithic  -ma"  knew  something  of 
agriculture,  kept  domestic  animals, 
used  boats,  and  caught  fish. 
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Ne'optol'emus  or  Pyrrhus.  Son  of 
Achilles ;  called  Pyrrhus  from  his 
yellow  hair,  and  Ne'optol'emus  because 
he  was  a  new  soldier,  or  one  that  came 
late  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  According 
to  Virgil,  it  was  this  youth  who  slew 
the  aged  Priam.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  murdered  by  Orestes,  at  Delphi. 

Nepen'the  or  Nepenthes  (Gr.  ne, 
not,  penthos,  gnef).  An  Egyptian 
drug  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (iv,  228) 
that  was  fabled  to  drive  away  care  and 
make  persons  forget  their  woes.  Poly- 
damna,  wife  of  Tho'nis.  king  of  Egypt, 
gave  it  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Jove  and 

That  nepenthes  which  the  -wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  the  Jove-bom  Helena. 

Milton  -  Comut,  695-6 

Neph'elo-coccyg'la  (Gr.,  cloud- 
cuckoo-land).  A  town  in  the  clouds 
built  by  the  cuckoos  to  cut  off  from 
the  gods  the  incense  offered  by  man, 
so  as  to  compel  them  to  come  to  terms. 
(Aristophanes  :  The  Birds.} 

Without  flying  to  Nephelo-coccygia  we  can  meet  frith 
sharpers  and  bullies. — Maexeulay. 

Nephew  Qffr.  neveu,  Lat. 
Both  in  Latin  and  in  archaic  _ 
the  word  means  a  grandchild,  or 
descendant.  Hence,  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  1  Tvm.  v,  4,  we  read — 
"  If  a  woman  have  children  or 
nephews,"  but  in  the  Eevised  "  grand- 
children." Propertius  has  it,  Me  ^nter 
seros  lauddbvt  Roma  nepotes  (pos- 
terity). 

Niece  (Lat.  neptis)  also  means  a 
granddaughter  or  female  descendant. 
See  NEPOTISM. 

Nep'omuk.  See  ST.  JOHN  OP  NEPU- 
MUK,  under  JOHN. 

Nepotism  (Lat.  nepos,  a  nephew  or 
kinsman).  An  un/justifiable  elevation 
of  one's  own  relations  to  places  of 
wealth  and  trust  at  one's  disposal. 

Nep'tune.  The  Eoman  god  of  the 
sea,  corresponding  with  the  Greek 
Poseidon  (<?.v.),  hence  used  allusively 
for  the  sea  itself.  Neptune  is  repre- 
sented as  an  elderly  man  of  stately 
mien,  bearded,  carrying  a  trident,  and 
sometimes  astride  a  dolphin  or  a 
horse.  See  HIPPOCAMPUS. 

...  great  Neptune  with,  this  thresf  orkt  mace. 
That  roles  the  Seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  lockes  did  drop  with,  brine  apace, 
Under  his  Diademe  imperial! 

Spatter  •  Faerk  fytwne,  17,  n,  1L 

Neptu'nian  or  Nep'tunlst.  The  name 
given  to  certain  18th-century  geol- 
ogists, who  held  the  opinion  of  Werner 
(1750-1817),  viz.that  all  the  great  rocks 
of  the  earth  were  once  held  in  solution 
in  water,  and  were  deposited  as  sedi- 
ment. The  Vulcamsts  or  Plutonians 
ascribed  them  to  the  agency  of  fire. 


Ne'reids.  The  sea-nymphs  of  Greek 
mythology,  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  "  grey-eyed  "  Doris.  The 
best  known  are  Amphitnte,  Thetis, 
and  Galatea ;  Milton  refers  to  another, 
Panope — in  Lycidas  (line  99) — 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with,  all  her  sisters  played 

And  the  names  of  all  will  be  found 
in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  iv, 
c.  xi,  verses  48-57.  Here  are  thirty- 
three  of  them — 

The  Nereids  all,  who  live  among  the  caves, 
And  valleys  of  the  deep,  Cymodece, 
Agave,  blue-eyed  Hallla  and  Nessea, 
Speio  and  Thofi,  Glance  and  Actroa, 
lalra,  Melitd  and  Ampbinome, 
Apseud£s  and  Nemertds,  Callianassa, 
Cvmotho?,  Thaleia,  Limnorrhea, 
Clymene,  laneira  and  Tn-noaM^ 
Doris  and  Panope  and  Galatea 
Dynamend,  Dexamene  and  Maira, 
Peruaa,  Doto,  Proto,  Callianelra, 
Amphlthoe,  Orelthuia  and  Amathea. 

Robt.  Bridget .  Eros  and  Psych*  (March) 

See  also  Camoens'  I/usiad  (Bk.  u). 

Ne'reus.  A  sea-god  of  Greek  myth- 
ology, represented  as  a  very  old  man. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  fifty  Nereids 
(q.v.)t  and  his  special  dominion  was  the 
~~  e'an  Sea. 

Neri.    See  BIANCHI. 

Nero,  A.  Any  bloody-minded  man, 
relentless  tyrant,  or  evil-doer  of  ex- 
traordinary savagery  ;  from  the  de- 
praved and  infamous  Boman  Emperor, 
0.  Claudius  Nero  (54-68  A.D.),  who  set 
fire  to  Eome  to  see,  it  is  said,  "what 
Troy  would  have  looked  like  when  it 
was  in  flames,"  and  fiddled  as  he 
watched  the  conflagration. 

Nero  of  the  North.  Christian  II  of 
Denmark  (1480,  1534-58,  1559),  also 
called  "  The  Cruel."  He  massacred 
the  Swedish  nobility  at  Stockholm  in 
1520,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  Swedish  freedom. 

Nerthus  or  Hertha.  The  name 
given  by  Tacitus  to  a  German  or 
Scandinavian  goddess  of  fertility,  or 
"  Mother  Earth,"  who  was  worshipped 
on  an  island.  She  roughly  corre- 
sponds with  the  classical  Cybele  :  and 
is  probably  confused  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian god  Njorthr  otNiordhr  (q.v.), 
the  protector  of  sailors  and  fisher- 
men. NertMs  and  Njorthr  alike  mean 
"  benefactor." 

Before  ever  land  was, 

Before  ever  the  sea, 
Or  soft  hair  of  the  grass, 

Or  fair  limbs  of  the  tree 


<t  my  be. .„. 

I  -was,  and  thy  soul  -was  in  me. 

Swinburne    JStrtha. 

Nessus.  Shirt  of  Nessus  A  source 
of  misfortune  from  which  there  is  no 
escape ;  a  fatal  present.  The  legend 
is  that  Hercules  ordered  Nessus  (the 
centaur)  to  carry  his  wife  Dejani'ra 
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across  a  river.  The  centaur  attempted 
to  carry  her  off,  and  Hercules  shot  him 
with  a  poisoned  arrow.  Nessus,  in 
revenge,  gave  t>ejani'ra  his  tunic, 
deceitfully  telling  her  that  it  would 
preserve  her  husband's  love,  and  she 
gave  it  to  her  husband,  who  was 
devoured  by  the  poison  still  remaining 
in  it  from,  his  own  arrow  as  soon  as  he 
put  it  on.  He  was  at  once  taken  with 
mortal  pains ;  Dejamra  hanged  her- 
self from  remorse,  and  the  hero  threw 
himself  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  was 
borne  away  to  Olympus  by  the  gods. 
Cp.  HABMONIA'S  ROBE. 

While  to  my  limbs  th*  envenomed  mantle  clings, 
Breached  in  the  centaur's  black,  malignant  gore 
West     Triumpfo  of  the  Qmd  (Lucian) 

Nest-egg.  Money  laid  by.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  placing  an 
egg  in  a,  hen's  nest  to  induce  her  to 
lay  her  eggs  there.  If  a  person  has 
saved  a  little  money,  it  serves  as  an 
inducement  to  him  to  increase  his 
store. 

Nestor.  King  of  Pylos,  in  Greece ; 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the 
chieftains  who  went  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Hence  the  name  is  frequently 
applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  oldest  and 
wisest  man  of  a  class  or  company. 
Samuel  Rogers,  for  instance,  who  lived 
to  be  92,  was  called  "  the  Nestor  of 
English  poets." 

Nesto'rians.  Followers  of  Nesto'- 
rius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
428-431.  He  maintained  that  Christ 
had  two  distinct  natures,  and  that 
Mary  was  the  mother  of  His  human 
nature,  which  was  the  mere  shell  or 
husk  of  the  divine.  They  spread  in 
India  and  the  Far  East,  and  remains 
of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  their 
inscriptions,  etc.  are  still  found  in 
China,  but  the  greater  part  of  their 
churches  were  destroyed  by  Timur 
(Tamerlane)  about  1400. 

Neth'Inim.  The  temple  servants  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  (see  Ezra,  vii.  7). 
They  were  originally  slaves,  but  after 
the  exile  had  a  much  more  important 
position  and  formed  part  of  the  privi- 
leged personnel  attached  to  the  Temple. 
The  word  means  the  appointed,  the 
giiento  God. 

Never.  There  are  numerous  locu- 
tions to  express  this  idea  ;  as — 

At  the  coming  of  the  CoqueUgrue*  (RdbelaU  Panto- 
tnuit) 

At  the  Latter  Tjy-TnT|rtJU? 
On  the  Greek  Calends 
In  the  retgn  of  Queen  Dick. 
On  St.  Tib's  Eve.  . 

In  a-  month  of  nve  Sundays. 
When  two  Fridays  or  three  Sundays  come  together 
and  Calais  meet. 


•When  Uover 

"When  Dudman  and  Raoxehead  meet. 
When  the  -world  grows  honest 
When  the  Yellow  River  nm«  dear 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  so  called 
(Noef-Chastel-sur-Tine,  or  Notwn  Cos- 
tellum)  from  the  castle  built  there  by 
Robert,  son  of  the  Conqueror,  in  1080, 
to  defend  the  neighbourhood  from  the 
Scots.  Previous  names  were,  in 
Roman  times,  Pons  JBln,  and,  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Munechecaster  (Monks' 
castle). 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  was  known 
as  Novum  Oppidum  (Latin,  New 
Town)  till  about  1200,  when  the  new 
castle  was  built  to  supply  the  place 
of  an  older  one  which  stood  at  Chester- 
ton-under-Lime,  about  two  miles 
distant. 

To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  See 
COAL. 

Newfangled.  Applied  to  anything 
of  a  quite  new  or  different  fashion  ;  a 
noveltv.  The  older  word  was  new- 
fangle — 

Men  loven  of  propre  kinde  newfangelnesae 
As  briddes  doon  that  men  in  cag-es  fede  .  . 
Bo  newfangel  b*n  they  of  Mr  nvte, 
And  loven  noyebyes  of  propr«  fcinde 

Choicer    Squte't  Tale,  603,  810 

M.E.  fangel,  from  A.S.  fang,  past 
part,  of  fony  to  take,  meaning  "  always 
ready  to  take,  or  grasp  at,  some  new 
thing." 

Newgate  (London).  According  to 
Stow  this  was  first  built  in  the  city 
wall  in  the  time  of  Henry  I,  but  ex- 
cavations have  shown  that  there  was 
a  Roman  gate  here,  about  31  ft.  in 
width.  It  may  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  have  been  repaired  by  Henry  I, 
the  present  name  being  given  at  the 
time. 

Newgate  Gaol  was  originally  merely 
a  few  cells  over  the  gate;  the  first 
great  prison  here  was  built  in  1422, 
and  the  last  in  1770-83.  For  centuries 
it  was  the  gaol  for  the  City  and  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex ;  it  was  demol- 
ished in  1902,  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  (opened  1905)  erected  on  its 
site. 

From  its  prominence,  Newgate  came 
to  be  applied  as  a  general  name  for 
gaols,  and  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  PenHesse 
(1592)  says  it  is  "a  common  name  for 
all  prisons,  as  homo  is  a  common  name 
for  a  man  or  woman.** 

Newgate  Calendar,  The*  A  bio- 
graphical record  of  the  more  notorious 
criminals  confined  at  Newgate :  begun 
in  1773  and  continued  at  intervals  for 
many  years.  In  1824-8  A.  Knapp  and 
Wm.  Baldwin  published,  in  4  vols,, 
The  Newgate  Calendar,  comprising 
Memoirs  of  Notorwus  Characters  ;  and 
in  1886  C.  Pelham  published  his 
Chronicles  of  Crime,  or  the  New  New- 
gate Calendar  (2  vols.).  The  term 
is  often  used  as  a  comprehensive  ex- 
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pression  embracing  crime  of  every 
sort. 

I  also  felt  that  I  had  committed  every  crime  in  the 
Newgate  Calendar  —Dickent    Our  Mutual  Friend,  ch.  xiv 

Newgate  fashion.  Two  by  two. 
Prisoners  used  to  be  conveyed  to  New- 
gate coupled  together  m  two?. 

Must  we  all  march  ? 

Yes,  two  and  two*  Newgate  fashion. 

SMkespear*    1  .ffanry /F,  Hi,  3 

Newgate  fringe.  The  hair  worn 
under  the  chin,  or  between  the  chin 
and  the  neck.  So  called  because  it 
occupies  the  position  of  the  rope  when 
men,  are  about  to  be  hanged. 

Newgate  knocker.  A  lock  of  hair 
twisted  into  a  curl,  worn  by  coster- 
mongers  and  persons  of  similar  sta- 
tion. So  called  because  it  resembles  a 
knocker,  and  the  wearers  were  too 
often  inmates  of  Newgate. 

Newland.  A  bank-note  used  to  be 
so  called.  See  ABRAHAM  NEWLAND. 

New  Lights,  The.      See  CAMPBEL- 

LITES.  N 

News.    The  letters  E  w  used  to  be 

s 

prefixed  to  newspapers  to  show  that 
they  obtained  information  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the 
supposition  that  our  word  news  is 
thence  derived  is  at  least  ingenious ; 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  spelling  the 
word,  newes,  is  alone  fatal  to  the  con- 
ceit. Fr.  nouvelles  is  the  real  source. 

News  is  conveyed  by  letter,  word,  or  mouth 
And  comes  to  us  from  North,  Bast,  West  and  South. 
WM'8  Recrea'ion* 

The  word  is  now  nearly  always  con- 
strued as  singular  ('*  the  news  is  very 
good  this  morning "),  but  it  was 
formerly  treated  as  a  plural,  and  in 
the  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  the  Queen, 
and  most  of  her  correspondents, 
followed  that  rule: — 

The  news  from  Austria  are  very  sad,  and  make  one 
very  anxious.— To  the  King  of  the  Belgium,  20  Aug ,  1861. 

New  Style.  The  reformed  or  Gre- 
gorian Calendar,  adopted  in  England 
in  1752.  See  GREGORIAN  YEAR. 

Newtonian  Philosophy.  The  astro- 
nomical system  that  in  the  late  17th 
century  displaced  the  Copermcan  (see 
COPERNICANISM),  together  with  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation.  So 
called  after  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642- 
1727),  who  established  the  former  and 
discovered  the  latter. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  In  night 
God  said,  "  Let  Newton  be,"  and  all  was  light. 

Pope. 

New  World.  , America ;  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  is  called  the  Old  World. 

New  Year's  Day.  January  1st.  The 
Romans  began  their  year  in  March ; 
hence  September,  October,  Noiember, 


December  for  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  months.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  era,  Christmas  Day, 
Lady  Day,  Easter  Day,  March  1st 
and  March  25th  have  in  turns  been 
considered  as  New  Year's  Day;  but 
at  the  reform  of  the  calendar  in  the 
16th  century  (see  CALENDAR),  January 
1st  was  accepted  by  practically  all 
Christian  peoples. 

In  England  the  civil  and  legal  year 
began  on  March  25th  till  after  the 
alteration  of  the  style,  in  1752,  when 
it  was  fixed,  like  the  historic  year,  to 
January  1st.  In  Scotland  the  legal 
year  was  changed  to  January  1st  as 
far  back  as  1600. 

New  Year's  gifts.  The  giving  of 
presents  at  this  time  was  a  custom 
among  both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomans,  the  latter  calling  them 
strenas,  whence  the  French  term 
e*trenne  (a  New  Year's  gift).  Nonius 
Marcellus  says  that  Tatius,  King  of 
the  Sabines,  was  presented  with  some 
branches  of  trees  cut  from  the  forest 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Strema  (strength), 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  from  this  in- 
cident the  custom  arose. 

Our  forefathers  used  to  bribe  the 
magistrates  with  gifts  on  New  Year's 
Day— a  custom  abolished  by  law  in 
1290,  but  even  down  to  the  reign  of 
James  II  the  monarchs  received  their 
tokens. 

Newt.    See  NICKNAME. 

Nibelungenlied,  The.  A  Middle  High 
German  poem,  the  greatest  monument 
of  early  German  literature,  founded  on 
old  Scandinavian  legends  contained  m 
the  Volsunga  Saga  and  the  Edda,  and 
written  in  its  present  form  by  an 
anonymous  South  German  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century. 

Nibelung  was  a  mythical  king  of  a 
race  of  Scandinavian  dwarfs  dwelling 
in  Nibelheiw,  (t.e.  "  the  home  of  dark- 
ness, or  mist  ").  These  Nibelungs,  or 
Nibelungers,  were  the  possessors  of  the 
wonderful  "  Hoard  "  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  guarded  by  the  dwarf 
Albench ;  and  their  name  passed  to 
later  holders  of  the  Hoard,  Siegfried's 
following  and  the  Burgundians  being 
in  turn  called  "  the  Nibelungs." 

Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  first  part 
of  the  poem,  became  possessed  of  the 
Hoard,  and  gave  it  to  Knemhild  as 
her  marriage  portion.  After  his  mur- 
der Knemhild  earned  it  to  Worms, 
where  it  was  seized  by  Hagen  and 
Gunther.  They  buried  it  in  the  Rhine, 
intending  later  to  enjoy  it ;  but  they 
were  both  slain  for  refusing  to  reveal 
its  whereabouts,  and  the  Hoard  re- 
mains for  ever  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Rhine  Maidens. 
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The  first  part  of  the  NibelvngeriLied 
relates  the  marriage  of  Gunther,  King 
of  Burgundy,  with  Brunhild ;  the 
marriage  of  Siegfried  with  Knemhild, 
his  murder  by  Hagen,  the  removal  of 
the  "  Nibelungen  Hoard "  to  Bur- 
gundy, and  its  seizure  and  burial  in 
the  Rhine  by  Gunther  and  Hagen. 
It  contains  nineteen  lays,  divided  into 
1,188  four-line  stanzas.  The  second 
part  tells  of  the  marriage  of  the  widow 
Knemhild  with  King  Etzel  (Attila), 
the  visit  of  the  Burgundians  to  the 
court  of  the  Hnnmsn  king,  and  the 
death  of  all  the  principal  characters, 
including  Gunther,  Hagen,  and  Kriem- 
hild.  This  part  contains  twenty  lays, 
divided  into  1,271  four-line  stanzas ; 
and  the  whole,  thirty-nine  lays,  2,459 
stanzas,  or  9,836  lines.  For  further 
particulars  about  the  legends  and  the 
principal  characters,  see  the  names 
mentioned  above. 

Nic  Frog.    See  FROG. 

Nice.  The  Council  of  Nice.  The 
first  oecumenical  council  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  held  under  Constantine 
the  Great  in  325  at  Nice,  or  Nicaea,  in 
Bithyma,  Asia  Minor,  to  condemn  the 
Arian  heresy,  to  affirm  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
deal  with  points  of  discipline.  The 
seventh  oecumenical  council  was  also 
held  at  Nice  (787). 

NIcene  Creed.  The  Creed  formulated 
at  the  great  Council  of  Nice  (325).  It 
is  used  in  the  Holy  Communion,  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
was  first  adopted  in  the  Koman  Church 
in  1014.  In  the  Eastern  Church  it  was 
first  introduced  in  471,  and  stall  forms 
part  of  the  Baptism  Service  as  well  as 
of  the  Eucharist. 

The  Nicene,  or  more  correctly,  the  Niceno-Constantlno- 
potttan  Greed,  from  the  solemn  sanction  thus  given  to  it 
by  the  great  (Ecumenical  Councils,  stands  In  a  position 
of  greater  authority  than  any  other .  and  amid  their  long- 
standing division!!  is  a  blessed  bond  of  union  between  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  one  Catholic  Church— the 
Eastern,  the  Roman,  and  the  Anglican  of  all  vrhme 
Communion  Offices  It  forms  a  part.—/  S  .Blunt  Anno- 
tated Jiook  of  Common  Prayer, 

Nicholas,  St.  One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar saints  in  Christendom,  especially  in 
the  Bast.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia,  of  Aberdeen,  of  parish  clerks, 
of  scholars  (who  used  to  be  called 
clerfo),  of  pawnbrokers  (because  of  the 
three  bags  of  gold — transformed  to 
the  three  gold  ball* — that  he  gave  to 
the  daughters  of  a  poor  man  to  save 
them  from  earning  their  dowers  in  a 
disreputable  way),  of  little  boys  (be- 
cause "he  once  restored  to  life  three 
little  boys  who  had  been  cut  up  and 
pickled  in  a  salting-tub  to  serve  for 
bacon),  and  is  invoked  by  sailors  (be- 
cause he  allayed  a  storm  during  a 


voyage  to  the  Holy  Land)  and  against 
fire,  anally,  he  is  the  original  of 
Santa  Claus  (q.v.). 

Little  is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  been.  Bishop  of  Kyra 
(Lycia)  in  the  early  4th  century,  and 
one  story  relates  that  he  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  (325)  and  there 
buffeted  Arius  on  the  jaw.  His  day  is 
December  6th,  and  he  is  represented 
hi  episcopal  robes  with  cither  three 
purses  of  gold,  three  gold  balls,  or 
three  small  boys,  in  allusion  to  one 
of  the  above  legends* 

Clerks  or  Knights  of  St.  Nicholas. 
See  CLERK. 

St.  Nwholas*8  Bishop.  See  BOY 
BISHOP. 

Nick.  Slang  for  to  pilfer  ;  and,  in 
the  18th  century,  for  to  break  win- 
dows by  throwing  coppers  at  them  :  — 

His  scattered  pence  the  flying  Nicker  flings, 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings. 
Ba».  Trivia,  tiL 

He  nicked  it.  Won,  hit,  accom- 
plished it.  A  nick  is  a  winning  throw 
of  dice  in  the  old  game  of  "  hazard." 

In  the  nick  of  time.  Just  at  the 
right  moment.  The  allusion  is  to 
tallies  marked  with  nicks  or  notches. 
Cp.  PEICK  OP  NOON. 

Old  Nick.  The  Devil.  The  term 
was  in  use  in  the  17th  century,  and  is 
perhaps  connected  with  the  German 
Nickel*  a  goblin  (see  NICKEL),  or  in 
some  forgotten,  way  with  St.  Nicholas. 
Butler's  derivation  from  Nicholas 
Machiavelli  is,  of  course,  poetical 
licence  :  — 

Nick  MacMaYd  had  ne'er  a  trick 
(Though  he  gives  name  to  onr  old  Nfck> 
But  was  below  the  least  of  these 


To  nick  the'  nick.  To  hit  the  exact 
moment.  Tallies  used  to  be  called 
"  nickstacks."  Hence,  to  make  a  re- 
cord of  anything  is  "  to  nick  it  down," 
as  publicans  nick  a  score  on  a  tally. 

Nlcba-Nan  Night.  The  night  pre- 
ceding Shrove  Tuesday  is  so  called  in 
Cornwall,  because  boys  play  tricks  and 
practical  jokes  on  thatlnight.  On  the 
following  night  they  £o  round  again 
from  house  to  house  singing  — 

Niclafc,  nick*  nan, 

Give  roe  some  pancake  and  then  I'll  be  gone  ; 

But  if  yon  give  me  none 

I'll  throvr  a  great  stone 

And  down  your  doors  shall  come. 

Nickel.  The  metal  is  so  called  from 
the  German  Jcupfernickel,  the  name 
given  to  the  ore  from  which  it  was 
first  obtained  (1754)  by  Asel  F.  von 
Cronstedt.  Kupfer  means  copper,  and 
Nickel  is  the  name  of  a  mischievous 
goblin  fabled  to  inhabit  mines  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  name  was  given  to  it  be- 
cause, although  it  was  copper-coloured, 
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no  copper  could  be  got  from  it,  and 
so  the  Nickel  was  blamed. 

Nicker,  or  Nix.  In  Scandinavian 
folklore,  a  water-wraith,  or  kelpie,  in- 
habiting sea,  lake,  river,  and  waterfall. 
They  are  sometimes  represented  as 
half-child,  half -horse,  the  hoofs  being 
reversed,  and  sometimes  as  old  men 
sitting  on  rocks  wringing  the  water 
from  their  hair.  The  female  nicker  is 
a  nixy.  Cp.  NICOR. 

Another  tnbe  of  water-fairies  are  the  Nixes,  who  fre- 
quently assume  the  appearance  of  beautiful  maidens  — 
Dyer  Folk-lore  of  Plants,  (-h  vii 

Nickname.  Originally  an  eJce-name, 
eke  being  an  adverb  meaning  "  also," 
A.S.  Sac,  connected  with  lecan,  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  in  or  to  make  up  for. 
A  newt  in  the  same  way  was  originally 
"  an  eft  "  or  "  an  evt  "  ;  "  v  "  and 
"  u  "  being  formerly  interchangeable 
gave  us  "  neut,"  or  *'  newt." 

The  **  eke  "  of  a  beehive  is  the  piece 
added  to  the  bottom  to  enlarge  the 
hive. 

Nicknames.     National  Nicknames: 

For  an  American  of  the  United 
States,  "  Brother  Jonathan." 

For  a  Dutchman,  "  Nic  Frog  "  and 
"  Mynheer  Closh." 

For  an  Englishman,  "  John  Bull." 

For  a  Frenchman,  "  Crapaud," 
Johnny  or  Jean,  Robert  Macaire. 

For  French  Canadians,  "  Jean  Bap- 
tiste." 

For  French  reformers,  **  Brissotms." 

For  French  peasantry,  "  Jacques 
Bonhonnne." 

For  a  German.  "  Coxisin  Michael  " 
or  "  Michel  '* ;  Hun  ;  Jerry ;  Fritz. 

For  an  Irishman,  '*  Paddy." 

For  an  Italian,  *'  Antonio,"  or 
"  Tony." 

For  a  Russian.  "  A  bear." 

For  a  Scot,  "  Sawney." 

For  a  Spaniard  or  Portuguese, 
"  Dago." 

For  a  Sictss,  "  Colin  Tampon." 

For  a  Turk,  "  Infidel." 

Nick'nev'en.  A  gigantic  malignant 
hag  of  Scotch  superstition.  Dunbar 
has  well  described  this  spirit  in  his 
Flyting  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy. 

Nicodemused  into  nothing.  To  have 
one's  prospects  in  life  ruined  by  a  silly 
name;  according  to  the  proverb, 
"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him."  It  is  from  Sterne's  Tnstram 
Shandy  (vol.  i,  19):— 

How  many  Ciesars  and  Pompeys  .  by  mere  In- 
spiration of  the  names  have  been  rendered  worthy  of 
them ,  and  how  many  might  have  done 

well  in  the  world      .  .  had  they  not  been  Nioodemtwed 
into  nothing 

Nicolaitanes.  Certain  apostate 
Christians  of  the  1st  century,  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  ii  (6  and  15),  and  by 


Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  other  early 
Christian  Fathers.  The  reason  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  as  indeed  is  every- 
thing about  them  except  that  they 
apparently  had  tried  to  lead  the  mem' 
bers  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
astray. 

Nicor.  A  variant  of  nicker  (q.v.) ; 
specifically  a  sea-devil  who  eats  sailors 

My  brother  saw  a  nicor  in.  the  Northern  sea  It  was 
three  fathoms  long,  with  the  body  of  a  bison-bull,  and 
the  head  of  a  cat,  the  beard  of  a  man,  and  tusks  an  ell 
long,  lying  down  on  its  breast.  It  was  watching  for  the 
fishermen  — Eingsley  Bypatfa,  ch.  zii. 

Nic'otine.  So  named  from  Nicotiana, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  tobacco-plant, 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  Jean  Nicot, 
Lord  of  Villemam,  who  was  French 
ambassador  in  Madrid  and  introduced 
the  weed  into  France  in  1560. 

NiddhSggr.  The  monster  serpent  of 
Scandinavian  mythology*  He  lies  hid 
in  the  pit  Hvergelmer,  and  for  ever 
gnaws  the  roots  of  Yggdrasil  (q.v.), 
and  sucks  the  corpses  of  the  dead. 

Niflheim  (i.e.  mist-home).  The 
region  of  endless  cold  and  everlasting 
night  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
ruled  over  by  Hela.  It  consisted  of 
nine  worlds,  to  which  were  consigned 
those  who  die  of  disease  or  old  age ; 
it  existed  "  from  the  beginning "  in 
the  North,  and  in  its  middle  was  the 
well  Hvergelmir  (q*v.),  from  which 
flowed  the  twelve  rivers. 

Nightcap.  A  glass  of  liquor  before 
going  to  bed.  Supposed  to  promote 
sleep. 

The  nightcap  is  generally  a  little  whisky  left  in  the 
decanter  To  do  it  honour  it  is  taken  neat.  Then  all 
get  up  and  J-wlsh  "  good  night."— Max  O'ReU  Friend 
Af  ac Donald,  HL 

Nightingale.  The  Greek  legend  is 
that  Tereus,  King  of  Thrace,  fetched 
Philomela  to  visit  his  wife,  Procne, 
who  was  her  sister ;  but  when  he 
reached  the  "  solitudes  of  Heleas  "  he 
dishonoured  her,  and  cut  out  her 
tongue  that  she  might  not  reveal  his 
conduct.  Tereus  told  his  wife  that 
Philomela  was  dead,  but  Philomela 
made  her  story  known  by  weaving  it 
into  a  peplus,  which  she  sent  to 
Procne.  Procne,  in  revenge,  cut  up 
her  own  son  and  served  it  to  Tereus, 
and  as  soon  as  the  king  discovered  it 
he  pursued  his  wife,  who  fled  to 
Philomela ;  whereupon  the  gods 
changed  all  three  into  birds  ;  Tereus 
became  the  hawk,  his  wife  the  swallow, 
and  Philomela  the  nightingale,  which 
is  still  called  Philomel  (lit.  lover  of 
song)  by  the  poets. 

Youths  and  maidens  most  poetical 

Full  of  meek  sympathy  must  heave  their  sighs 

O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains 

Coleridge:  The  Nightingale. 

The  Swedish  Nightingale.  The  great 
operatic  singer,  Jenny  Lind  (1821-86), 
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afterwards  Mme.   Goldschmidt.    She 
was  a  native  of  Stockholm. 

Nightmare.  A  sensation  in  sleep 
as  if  something  heavy  were  sitting  on 
one's  breast ;  formerly  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  a  monster  (see  INCUBUS) 
who  actually  did  this ;  it  was  not 
unfrequently  called  the  mght-hag,  or 
the  riding  of  the  witch.  The  second 
syllable  is  the  A.S.  mare  (old  Norse 
mara),  an  incubiis,  and  appears  again 
in  the  French  equivalent  caucheniar, 
hi.  "  the  fiend  that  tramples." 

I  do  believe  that  the  witch  we  call  Mara  has  been  deal- 
ing with  you  — Scott  The  Belrolhed,  ch  xv 

Nitjhtmare  of  Europe,  The.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  was  so  called. 

Nihilism  (Lat.  nihil,  nothing).  An 
extreme  form  of  socialism,  the  prelude 
to  Bolshevism  (see  BOLSHEVIST),  which 
took  form  in  Russia  in  the  'fifties  of 
last  century,  and  was  specially  active 
in  the  'seventies,  and  later,  under 
Bakounm.  It  aimed  at  anarchy  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  law,  order, 
and  all  existing  institutions,  with  the 
idea  of  re-forming  the  world  de  novo. 
The  following  was  the  code  of  the 
Nihilists  — 

(1)  Annihilate  the  idea  of  a  God,  or  there  can  be  no 
freedom. 

(2)  Annihilate  the  idea  of  right,  which.  Is  only  might. 

(3)  Annihilate  civilization,  property,  marriage,  morality 
and  justice 

(4)  Let  your  own  happiness  be  your  only  lav 

The  name  was  given  to  them  by  the 
novelist,  Turgenieff. 

Nihilo.  Ex  mhilo  niJiil  fit.  See 
NOTHING. 

Nil  admira'ri  (Lat.).  To  be  stolidly 
indifferent.  Neither  to  wonder  at 
anything  nor  yet  to  admire  anything. 
The  tag  is  from  Horace  (Ep.  I,  vi,  1) : — 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  xina,  Numlci, 
Solaque,  qua  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum, 
(Not  to  admire,  Numicius,  is  the  best — 
The  only  way  to  make  and  keep  men  blest.) 

Connington 

Nil  desperandum.  Never  say  die  ; 
never  give  up  in  despair  ,  another  tag 
from  Horace  (Carmen,  I,  vu,  27) . — 

Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro  (There 
is  naught  to  be  despaired  of  when  we  are  under  Teucer*s 
leadership  and  auspices) 

Nile.  The  Egyptians  used  to  say 
that  the  swelling  of  the  Nile  was 
caused  by  the  tears  of  Isis.  The  feast 
of  Isis  was  celebrated  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Osi'ris,  when  Isis 
was  supposed  to  mourn  for  her  hus- 
band. 

The  hero  of  the  Nile.  Horatio,  Lord 
Nelson  (1758-1805). 

Nimbus  (Lat.,  a  cloud).  In  Chris- 
tian art  a  halo  of  light  placed  round 
the  heads  of  eminent  personages. 
There  are  three  forms:  (1)  Vesica 
8>  or  fish  form  (cp.  ICHTHUS), 


used  in  representations  of  Christ 
and  occasionally  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
extending  round  the  whole  figure ; 
(2)  a  circular  halo ;  (3)  radiated  like 
a  star  or  sun.  The  enrichments  are, 
(1)  for  our  Lord,  a  cross  ,  (2)  for  the 
Virgin,  a  circlet  of  stars ,  (3)  for 
angels,  a  circlet  of  small  rays,  and 
an  outer  circle  of  quatrefoils ;  (4) 
the  same  for  saints  and  martyrs, 
but  with  the  name  often  inscribed 
round  the  circumference ;  (5)  for  the 
Dei  ty^  the  rays  diverge  in  a  triangular 
direction.  Nimbi  of  a  square  form 
signify  that  the  persons  so  repre- 
sented were  living  when  they  were 
painted. 

The  nimbus  was  used  by  heathen  nations  Ion*  before 
painters  introduced  it  into  sacred  pictures  of  saints,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Proserpine  was  repre- 
sented with  a  nimbus ,  the  Boman  emperors  were  also 
decorated  in  the  same  gmmnffl1-,  because  they  were  dirt. 

Nim'ini-pimlni.  Affected  simpli- 
city. Lady  Emily,  in  General  Bur- 
goyne's  The  Heir&s,  III,  li  (1786), 
tells  Miss  Alscnp  the  way  to  acquire 
the  paphian  "  Mimp "  is  to  stand 
before  a  glass  and  keep  pronouncing 
mmini-pimini — "  The  lips  cannot  fan 
to  take  the  right  plie." 

The  conceit  was  borrowed  by 
Dickens  in  Little  Domt,  where  Mrs. 
General  tells  Amy  Dorrit — 

Papa  gives  a  pretty  form  to  the  Hpe.  Pfjw,  potato*, 
pottery,  prunes,  and  pram  are  all  very  good  words  for  the 
lips ,  especially  prune*  and  prim 

The  form  miminy-piminy  is  also  in 
use: — 

A  miminy-piminy,  Je-ne-tait-$w>i  young  man. — Sk 
W  S  OObert.  Patience,}!, 

Nimrod.  Any  daring  or  outstand- 
ing hunter ;  from  the  "  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  x,  9), 
which  the  Targum  says  means  a  "  sinful 
hunting  of  the  sons  of  men."  Pope 
says  of  Turn,  he  was  "  a  mighty  hunter, 
and  his  prey  was  man "  (Windsor 
Forest,  62) ;  so  also  Milton  interprets 
the  phrase  (Paradise  Lost,  xh,  24, 
etc.). 

The  legend  is  that  the  tomb  of  Nimrod  still  exists  hi 
Damascus,  and  that  no  dew  ever  falls  upon  it,  even  though 
all  ita  surroundings  are  saturated 

Nincompoop.  A  poor  thing  of  & 
man.  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  non  compos  (mentis),  but  of  this 
there  is  no  evidence.  The  last  syllable 
is  probably  connected  with  Dut.  jxwp, 
a  fool. 

Nine.  Nine,  five,  and  three  are 
mystical  numbers — the  dwpa'son  (q.v.)9 
dtapente,  and  diatn'on  of  the  Greeks. 
Nine  consists  of  a  trinity  of  trinities. 
According  to  the  Pythagoreans  man 
is  a  full  chord,  or  eight  notes,  and 
Deity  comes  next.  Three,  being  the 
trinity,  represents  a  perfect  unity; 
twice  three  is  the  perfect  dual;  and 
thrice  three  is  the  perfect  plural. 
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This  explains  why  nine  is  a  mystical 
number. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  number 
nine  has  been  regarded  as  of  peculiar 
significance1!  Deucalion's  ark,  made 
by  the  advice  of  Prome'theus,  was 
tossed  about  for  nine  days,  when  it 
stranded  on  the  top  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus. There  were  the  nine  Muses 
(tf.v.)*  frequently  referred  to  as  merely 
<?the  Nine  "•— 

Descend,  ye  Nine  I    Descend  and  sing 
The  breathing  instrument*  Inspire. 

Pope.  Ode  on.  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

There  were  nine  Galhcence  or  virgin 
priestesses  of  the  ancient  Gallic 
oracle ;  and  Lars  Porsena  swore  by 
the  mne  gods — 

Lars  PoreSna  of  Cludum 

By  the  nine  gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarqnin 

Should  suffer  vrrong  no  more. 
Macaulay    Lays  of  Ancient  Rom*  (Boratius,  1). 

who  were  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Tin'ia 
(the  three  chief) ,  Vulcan,  Mars,  Saturn, 
Hercule's,  Summanus,  and  Vedius ; 
while  the  nine  of  the  Sabines  were 
Hercules,  Bomulus,  Esculapius,  Bac- 
chus, J-Eneas,  Vesta,  Santa,  Fortuna, 
and  Fides, 

Niche's  children  lay  nine  days  in 
their  blood  before  they  were  buried ; 
the  Hydra  had  nine  heads  ;  at  the 
Lemu'rw,  held  by  the  Romans  on 
May  9th,  llth,  and  13th,  persons 
haunted  threw  black  beans  over  their 
heads,  pronouncing  nine  times  the 
words :  "  Avaunt,  ye  spectres,  from 
this  house  1 "  and  the  exorcism  was 
complete  (see  Ovid's  Fasti). 

There  were  mne  rivers  of  hell,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts  the  Styx 
encompassed  the  infernal  regions  m 
nine  circles ;  and  Milton  makes  the 
gates  of  hell  "  thrice  three-fold ;  three 
folds  are  brass,  three  iron,  three  of 
adamantine  rock."  They  had  nine 
folds,  nine  plates,  and  nine  linings. 
(Paradise  Lost,  n,  645  ) 

Vulcan,  when  kicked  from  Olympus, 
was  nine  days  falling  to  the  island  of 
Lemnos  ;  and  when  the  fallen  angels 
were  cast  out  of  heaven,  Milton  says 
"  Nine  days  they  fell  (Paradise  Lost, 
vi.  871). 

In  tte  early  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy,  before  the  Pnmum  Mobile 
(g.v.)  was  added,  there  were  nine 
spheres  ;  hence  Milton,  in  his  Arcades, 
speaks  of  the  "  celestial  syrens*  har- 
mony that  sit  upon  the  nine  enfolded 
spheres."  They  were  those  of  the 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Firmament 
or  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
Crystalline  Sphere.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology  there  were  nine  earths, 
Hel  (g.v.)  being  the  goddess  of  the 
ninth ;  there  were  nine  worlds  in 


Niflhemi,  and  Odin's  ring  dropped 
eight  other  rings  (nine  rings  of  mystical 
import)  every  ninth  night. 

In  folkl-tale  nine  appears  many 
times.  The  Abracadabra  was  worn 
nine  days,  and  then  flung  into  a  river  ; 
in  order  to  see  the  fairies  one  is 
directed  to  put  "  nine  grains  of  wheat 
on  a  four-leaved  clover  "  ;  nine  knots 
are  made  on  black  wool  as  a  charm  for 
a  sprained  ankle ;  if  a  servant  finds 
nine  green  peas  in  a  peascod,  she  lays 
it  on  the  lintel  of  the  kitchen  door,  and 
the  first  man  that  enters  in  is  to  be  her 
cavalier ;  to  see  nine  magpies  is  most 
unlucky ;  a  cat  has  nine  fives  (see  also 
CAT  o'  NINE  TAILS)  ;  and  the  mne  of 
Diamonds  is  known  as  the  Curse  of 
Scotland  (q.v.). 

The  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth  sang, 
as  they  danced  round  the  cauldron, 
"Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to 
mine,  and  thrice  again  to  make  up 
nine " ;  and  then  declared  "  the 
charm  wound  up  "  ;  and  we  drink  a 
Three-times-three  to  those  most  highly 
honoured. 

Leases  used  to  be  granted  for  999 
years,  that  is  three  times  three-three- 
three.  Even  now  they  run  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  the  dual  of  a  trinity  of 
trinities. 

See  also  the  Nine  Points  of  the  Law, 
in  PHRASES,  below,  and  the  Nine 
Worthies,  under  WORTHIES. 

There  are  nine  orders  of  angels  (see 
ANGELS)  ;  in  Heraldry  there  are  nine 
marks  of  cadency  and  nine  different 
crowns  recognized  ;  and  among  eccle- 
siastical architects  therfc  are  nine 
crosses,  viz.,  altar  crosses,  processional 
crosses,  roods  on  lofts,  reliquary 
crosses,  consecration  crosses,  marking 
crosses,  pectoral  crosses,  spire  crosses, 
and  crosses  pendent  over  altars. 


A  nine  days'  wonder.  Something 
that  causes  a  great  sensation  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  passes  into  the 
hmbo  of  things  forgotten.  An  old 
proverb  is :  "  A  wonder  lasts  mne  days, 
and  then  the  puppy's  eyes  are  open/* 
alluding  to  dogs  which,  like  cats,  are 
born  blind.  As  much  as  to  say,  the 
eyes  of  the  public  are  blind  in  aston- 
ishment for  nine  days,  but  then  their 
eyes  are  open,  and  they  see  too  much 
to  wonder  any  looger, 

King    You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  her 
Glotler    That  Trould  be  ten  days'  -wonder,  at  the  least 
King    That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts 

Ifiofcopeare  •  3  Henry  VI >  ill,  2- 

Dressed  up  to  the  nines.  To  per- 
fection from  head  to  foot. 

Nine-tail  bruiser  Prison  slang  for 
the  cat-o' -nine-tails  (g.i?.)* 

Nine  tailors  make  a  man.  See 
TAILORS. 
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Nine  times  out  of  fen.  Far  times 
more  often  than  not ;  in  a  great  pre- 
ponderance, 

Possession  is  mne  points  of  the  law. 
It  is  every  advantage  a  person  can 
have  short  of  actual  right.  The  "  nine 
points  of  the  law  "  have  been  given 


(1)  A  good  deal  of  money  .  (2)  *  good  deal  of  patience , 
(3)  &  good  cause ,  (4)  a  good  lawyer  ,  (5)  a,  good  counsel , 
(6)  good  witnesses ;  (7)  a  good  jury ,  (8)  a  good  judge ; 
and  (9)  good  luck. 

To  look  nine  ways.    To  squint. 

Ninepence.  Nice  as  ninepence.  A 
corruption  of  "  Nice  as  nine- pins."  In 
the  game  of  nine-pins,  the  "  men  '* 
are  set  in  three  rows  with  the  utmost 
exactitude  or  nicety. 

Nimble  as  ninepence.  Silver  mne- 
pences  were  common  till  the  year 
1696 1  when  all  unmilled  com  was 
called  in.  These  nmepences  were  very 
pliable  or  "nimble,**  and,  being  bent, 
were  given  as  love  tokens,  the  usual 
formula  of  presentation  being  To  my 
love,  from  my  love.  There  is  an  old 
proverb,  A  nvmble  mnepence  is  better 
titan  a  slow  shilling. 

Ni'nus.  Son  of  Belus,  husband  of 
Semir'amis,  and  the  reputed  builder 
of  Nineveh.  It  is  at  his  tomb  that 
the  lovers  meet  in  the  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  travesty: — 

Pyr     Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straight 

'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  -without  delay 
Shdcetpeare.  JUidnawrur  Night'*  JDraam,  r  1 

Niobe.  The  personification  of 
maternal  sorrow.  According  to 
Grecian  fable,  Niobe,  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus  and  wife  of  Amphion,  King 
of  Thebes,  was  the  mother  of  twelve 
children,  and  taunted  Lato'na  because 
she  had  only  two — Apollo  and  Diana. 
Lato'na  commanded  her  children  to 
avenge  the  insult,  and  they  caused  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe  to 
die.  Niobe  was  inconsolable,  wept 
herself  to  death,  and  was  changed 
into  a  stone,  from  which  ran  water, 
"Like  Niobe,  all  tears"  (Hamlet, 
1,2). 

The  Niobe  of  nations.  So  Byron 
styles  Borne,  the  "  lone  mother  of 
dead  empires,"  with  "  broken  thrones 
and  temples  "  ;  a  "  chaos  of  rums  "  ; 
a  "  desert  where  we  steer  stumbling 
o'er  recollections."  (ChiMe  Harold, 
iv,  79.) 

Niordhr  or  Njorthr.  The  Scandin- 
avian god  of  the  sea,  the  protector  of 
seafaring  men,  he  who  ruled  the 
winds,  calmed  the  seas,  and  warded 
off  fire.  He  was  one  of  the  JEsir,  and 
father,  by  his  wife  Skadhi  (q.v.)  of 
Frey  and  Freyja.  His  home  was 
No&tun  ("  the  place  of  ships  ").  The 


name     means     **  benefactor  "  ;      cp. 
NERTHTJS. 

Nip.  Nip  of  whisky  ;  just  a  nip, 
etc.  Short  for  "  mpperkin  "  (q  v.). 

Number  Nip.  Another  name  for 
Eubezahl  (q.v.), 

To  nip  in  the  bud.  To  destroy 
before  it  has  had  time  to  develop  ; 
usually  said  of  bad  habits,  tendency 
to  sm,  etc.  Shakespeare  has  — 

The  third  day  comes  a  frort,  a  kfflmg  frost  ; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  fall  sorely 
His  greatness  IB  a  ripening,  nipt  hi*  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do        Etnry  VIII,  lit,  2 

Nip-cheese  or  Nip-farthing.  A  miser, 
who  nips  or  pinches  closely  his  cheese 
and  farthings.  Among  sailors  the 
purser  is  nicknamed  "  Nipcheese." 
(Dutch,  nypen.) 

Nipper.  Slang  for  a  small  boy, 
especially  an  assistant  to  a  navvy  or 
a  costermonger.  Either  because  he 
"  nips  "  about,  that  is  moves  or  steps 
smartly,  or  because  he  "  nips  "  articles 
that  don't  rightly  belong  to  him,  i.e. 
"  pinches  "  or  appropriates  them. 

NIpperfein.  A  small  wine  and  beer 
measure  containing  about  half  a  pint, 
or  a  httle  under;  now  frequently 
called  "  a  nip." 

His  hawk-economy  won't  thank  him  for't 
Which  stops  his  petty  aippersin  of  port. 
Prfer  Pfe&r 


The  traditional  Devon  and  Cornish 
song  The  Barley  Mow  starts  with 
drinking  the  health  out  of  the  "  jolly 
brown  bowl,"  and  at  each  chorus  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  receptacle  until 
in  the  sixteenth  and  last  we  have  — 

•Well  drink  it  out  of  the  ocean,  my  boys, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  barley-mow  I 
The  ocean,  the  river,  the  well,  the  pipe,  the  hogshead,  the 
half-hogshead,  the  anker,  the  half-anker,  the  gallon, 
the  half-gallon,  the  pottle,  the  quart,  the  pint,  the 
half  a  pint,  the  Quarter-pint,  the  nipperkln,  and  the 
joUy  brown  bowl  I 

Nirva'na  (Sansk.,  a  blowing  out,  or 
extinction).  Annihilation,  or  rather 
the  final  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
transmigration  (see  BUDDHISM). 

Nisi  (Lat.  unless).  In  Law  a  "  rule 
nisi  "  is  a  rule  unless  cause  be  shown 
to  the  contrary. 

Decree  nisi.  A  decree  of  divorce 
granted  on  the  condition  that  it  does 
not  take  effect  until  made  absolute.,. 
which  is  done  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  unless  reasons  why  it  should 
not  have  meantime  come  to  light. 
Every  decree  of  divorce  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  decree  nisi  —  some- 
times humorously  called  a  "  decree 
nas-ty" 

-  Nisi  prius  (unless  previously), 
Originally  a  writ  commanding  a  shenS 
to  empanel  a  jury  which  should  be  at 
the  Court  of  Westminster  on  a  certain 
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day  unless  the  judge  of  assize   pre- 
viously come  to  his  county,  as — 

"We  command  you  to  come  before  our  Justices  at 
Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls',  NISI  FRItTS 
justtdarii  domini  regls  ad  asaisas  capiendaa  venerint — 
i  «.  unless  previously  the  justices  of  our  lord  the  king 
come  to  hold  their  assizes  at  (the  court  of  your  own.  assize 
town) 

The  second  Statute  of  Westminster 
(1285)  instituted  Judges  of  nisi/  priva, 
who  were  appointed  to  travel  through 
the  shires  three  times  a  year  to  hear 
civil  causes ;  and  such  causes  tried 
before  Judges  of  Assize  are  still  known 
as  "  Causes  of  Nisi  pnus." 

Nisroch.  The  Assyrian  god  in 
whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  wor- 
shipping when  he  was  slain  (2  Kings 
six,  37).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  god, 
and  the  name  is  probably  a  corruption 
either  of  Asur  or  of  Nusku,  a  god  con- 
nected with  Nebo  (q.v.). 

Nitouche.  Faire  la  Sainte  Nitouche, 
to  pretend  to  great  sanctity,  to  look 
as  though  butter  would  not  melt  in 
one's  mouth.  Sainte  Nitouche  is  the 
name  given  in  prance  to  a  hypocrite  ; 
it  is  a  contraction  of  n'y  touche. 

It  Is  certainly  difficult  to  believe  hard  things  of  a  woman 
who  looks  like  Ste  Nitouche  in  profile— John  Oliver 
Hobbes.  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral,  ch.  iii. 

Nivetta.    See  MOEGAN  LE  FAY. 

Nix.  See  NICKER.  The  word  is  also 
slang  for  '*  nothing."  "  You  can't  get 
him  to  work  for  nix,"  i  e.  without  pay- 
ing him.  In  this  sense  it  is  from  Oer. 
nichte,  nothing. 

Nizam7.  A  title  of  sovereignty  in 
Hyderabad  (India),  contracted  from 
Nizam-ul-mnlk  (regulator  of  the  state), 
the  style  adopted  by  Asaf  Jah,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  Deccan  in 
1713.  The  name  Ccesar  was  by  the 
Romans  used  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  descended  to  modern 
times  as  Kaiser. 

Njorthr.    See  NERTETJS. 

No-Popery  Blots.  Those  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  February  5th, 
1779.  Those  of  London,  occasioned  by 
Lord  George  Gordon,  in  1780. 

Noah's  Ark.  A  name  given  by 
sailors  to  a  white  band  of  cloud  span 
rung  the  sky  like  a  rainbow  and  in 
shape  something  like  the  hull  of  a 
ship.  If  east  and  west  expect  dry 
weather,  if  north  and  south  expect 
wet. 

Noah*  8  Wife.  According  to  legend 
she  was  unwilling  to  go  into  the  ark, 
and  the  quarrel  between  the  patriarch 
and  his  wife  forms  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  Noah's  Flood,  m  the  Chester 
and  Townley  Mysteries. 

Hastow  nought  herd,  quod  Nicholas,  also 
The  sorwe  of  Nofi  with  his  felawshfpe 
Er  that  he  mighte  gete  his  wyf  to  shipe  ? 

OJutueer    Miller's  Tab,  352 


Noakes,  John  o*.  See  JOHN-A- 
NDRES. 

Nob.  Slang  for  the  head  (probably 
from  knob} ;  also  for  a  person  of  rank 
and  position  (contraction  of  noble  or 
nobility).  Cp.  SNOB. 

Nobel  Prizes.  Prizes  established  by 
the  will  of  Alfred  Bernard  Nobel  (1833- 
96),  the  Swedish  chemist  and  inventor 
of  dynamite,  etc.,  to  encourage  work 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  There  are 
five  prizes  given  annually,  each  of 
about  £7,000,  as  follows:  (1)  for  the 
most  noteworthy  work  in  physics,  (2) 
m  chemistry,  (3)  in  medicine  or  physio- 
logy, (4)  in  idealistic  literature,  and  (5) 
in  the  furtherance  of  universal  peace. 
W.  C.  Eontgen,  Mme.  Curie,  A.  Carrel, 
Budyard  Kipling,  Maeterlinck,  Haupt- 
mann,  Babindranath  Tagore,  Bomam 
Holland,  Ehhu  Boot,  and  President 
Wilson  are  among  those  to  whom  the 
prizes  have  been  awarded. 

Noble.  A  former  English  gold  coin, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  superior 
excellency  of  its  gold.  Nobles  were 
originally  disposed  of  as  a  reward  for 
good  news,  or  important  service  done ; 
first  minted  by  Edward  III,  they  re- 
mained in  use  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII ;  their  nominal  value  was*  6s.  8d. 
to  10s. 

Noble.  The  Lion,  the  King  of  all 
the  Beasts,  in  Caxton's  edition  of 
Reynard  the  Fox  (q  v.). 

The  Noble.  Charles  III  of  Navarre 
(1361-1425).  Sohman  Tchehbi,  Turk- 
ish prince  at  Adrianople  (d.  1410). 

The  Noble  Science.  The  old  epithet 
for  fencing  or  boxing,  now  usually 
called  "The  Noble  Art  of  Self- 
Defence."  ^  abolddeflallce 

Shall  meet  him,  were  he  of  the  noble  science 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher    Eniyfit  of  the  Burning  Peril*  H,  L 

Noblesse  oblige  (Fr.)  Noble  birth 
imposes  the  obligation  of  high-minded 
principles  and  noble  actions. 

Noctes  Ambrosia'n».  A  series  of 
papers  on  literary  and  topical 
subjects,  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
contributed  to  BlacTcwood'a  Magazine, 
1822-35.  They  were  written  princi- 
pally by  Professor  Wilson,  "  Christo- 
pher North." 

Lockhart  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  walks  with  Wilson 
every  morning,  and  of  supping  with.  Blackwood  at  Am- 
brose's, a  small  tavern  in  Edinburgh.  One  night  Lock- 
hart  said,  '*  What  a  pity  there  has  not  been  a  shorthand 
writer  here  to  take  down  all  the  good  things  that  have 
been  said  I  "  and  next  day  he  produced  a  paper  from 
memory,  and  called  it  Nocle»  Ambrosiance.  That  was 
the  first  of  the  series  The  part  ascribed  to  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  is  pure]?  supposititious 

Nod.  A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  icirik  to 
a  blind  horse 

On  the  nod.  On  credit.  To  get  a 
tJiinq  on  the  nod  is  to  get  it  without 
paying  for  it  at  the  time — and  often 
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without  any  definite  intention  of 
paying  for  it  at  all.  The  phrase  is  from 
the  auction-room. ;  one  buys  articles 
by  a  mere  nod  of  the  head  to  the 
clerk,  and  the  formalities  are  attended 
to  later. 

The  Land  of  Nod.     See  LAND. 

Noddy.  A  Tom  Noddy  is  a  very 
foolish  or  half-witted  person,  "  a 
noodle."  The  marine  birds  called 
noddies  are  so  silly  that  anyone  can 
go  up  to  them  and'  knock  them  down 
with  a  stick.  It  seems  more  than 
likely  that  the  word  is  connected  with 
to  nod,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  was  originally  a  pet  form  of  Nico- 
demus. 

Noel.  In  English  (also  written 
Nowell),  a  Christmas  carol,  or  the 
shout  of  joy  in  a  carol;  in  French, 
Christmas  Day.  The  word  is  Pro- 
vengal  nadal,  from  Lat.  natalem,  natal. 

Nowells.  no-wells,  nowellB  I 

Slug  all  we  may, 
Because  that  Christ,  the  King, 

Was  born  this  blessed  day  —Old  CariL 

Nokes.    See  JOHN-A-NOKES. 

Nolens  volens.  Whether  willing 
or  not.  Two  Latin  participles  mean- 
ing "  being  unwilling  (or)  willing." 
Cp.  WILLY-NTLLY. 

Noli  me  tan'gere  (Lat.,  touch  me 
not).  The  words  Christ  used  to  Mary 
Magdalene  after  His  resurrection  ( John 
xx,  17),  and  given  as  a  name  to  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Impatiens.  The  seed- 
vessels  consist  of  one  cell  in  five  divi- 
sions, and  when  the  seed  is  ripe  each 
of  these,  on  being  touched,  suddenly 
folds  itself  into  a  spiral  form  and 
leaps  from  the  stalk.  See  Darwin's 
Loves  of  the  Plants,  li,  3. 

Noll.  Old  Noll.  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  so  called  by  the  Royalists.  Noll 
is  a  familiar  form  of  Oliver. 

Nolle  pros'equl  (Lat.,  to  be  unwilling 
to  prosecute).  A  petition  from  a 
plaintiff  to  stay  a  suit  Cp.  NON 
PROS. 

Nolo  episcopa'ri  (Lat.,  I  am  un- 
willing to  be  made  a  bishop).  The 
formal  reply  supposed  to  be  returned 
to  the  royal  offer  of  a  bishopric. 
Chamberlayne  says  (Present  State  of 
England,  1669)  that  in  former  times 
the  person  about  to  be  ele-cted  mod- 
estly  refused  the  office  twice,  and  if 
he  did  so  a  third  time  his  refusal  was 
accepted. 

Nom.  Nom  de  guerre  is  French  for 
a  "  war  name/*  but  really  means  an 
assumed  name.  It  was  customary  at 
one  time  for  everyone  who  entered  the 
French  army  to  assume  a  name ;  this 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  times  of 


chivalry,  when  knights  were  known 
by  the  device  on  their  shields. 

Nom  de  plume.  English-French  for 
"  pen  name,"  or  pseudonym,  the  name 
assumed  by  a  writer,  cartoonist,  etc., 
who  does  not  choose  to  give  his  own 
to  the  public ;  as  Currer  BeU  (Char- 
lotte Bronte),  Fwna  McLepd  (William 
Sharp),  Henry  Seton  Merriman  (Hugh 
Stowell  Scott),  etc.  Occasionally,  as 
in  the  case  of  Voltaire  (Francois  Marie 
Arouet)  and  De  Stendhal  (Mane  Henri 
Be>le),  the  assumed  name  quite  re- 
places the  true  name. 

Nominalists.  The  schoolmen's 
name  for  one  who — following  William 
of  Occam — denied  the  objective  exist- 
ence of  abstract  ideas  ;  also,  the  name 
of  a  sect  founded  by  Boscelin,  Canon 
of  Compiegne  (1040-1120),  who  main- 
tained that  if  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  one  God,  they  cannot 
be  three  distinct  person9,  but  must  be 
simply  three  names  of  the  same  being  ; 
just  as  father,  son,  and  husband  are 
three  distinct  names  of  one  and  the 
same  man  under  different  conditions. 
Abelard,Hobbes,  Locke,  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, Condillac,  and  Dugald  Stewart  are 
noted  Nominalists.  Cp.  REALISTS. 

Non.  The  Latin  negative,  not; 
adopted  in  English,  and  very  widely 
employed,  as  a  prefix  of  negation,  e.g. 
in^non-aostainert  nonconformist,  nan' 
existent,  non-resident,  nonsense,  non- 
sutt,  etc. 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidi.  See  I  DO  NOT 
HIKE  THEE,  DR.  FELL,  under  DOCTOR. 

Non  Angh  sed  angeli  (Lat.,  Not 
Angles,  but  angels).  Words  attributed 
to  Gregory  the  Great,  then  Abbot  of 
St.  Andrea,  about  578,  when  he  saw 
some  fair-haired  English  captives  ex-* 
posed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at 
Rome. 

Non  assump&it  (Lat.,  he  has  not 
undertaken).  The  legal  term  for  a 
plea  denying  promise  or  undertaking 
by  the  defendant. 

Non  compos  mentis  (Lat.,  not  of 
sound  mind).  Said  of  a  lunatic,  idiot, 
drunkard,  or  one  who  has  lost  mem- 
ory and  understanding  by  accident  or 
disease. 

The  prisoner  not  denying  the  fact,  and  persisting  before 
the  court  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  *  compliment,  the 
jury  brought  him  in  non  cowjxw  mentis.— Addito*  • 
TaOar,  5  Dec.,  1710. 

Non  dolet     See  ABKIA. 

Non-ego.    See  EGO. 

Non  est.  A  contraction  of  Lat.  Non 
eat  inventus  (not  to  be  found).  They 
are  the  words  which  the  sheriff  writes 
on  a  writ  when  the  defendant  is  not  to 
be  found  in  his  bailiwick. 

Non  mi  ricordo  (Ital.,  I  do  not  re- 
member). A  shuffling  way  of  saying 
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"  I  don't  choose  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion." It  was  the  usual  answer  of  the 
Italian  courier  and  other  Italian  wit- 
nesses when  under  examination  at  the 
tnal  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George 
IV,  in  1820. 

Non  placet  (Lat.,  it  is  xinpleasing). 
The  formula  used,  especially  by  the 
governing  body  of  a  University,  for 
expressing  a  negative  vote. 

Non  pros,  for  Lat.  Non  pros'equi  (not 
to  prosecute).  The  judgment  of  Non 
pros,  is  one  tor  costs,  when  the  plain- 
tif!  stays  a  suit. 

Non  sequitur  (Lat ,  it  does  not  follow). 
A  conclusion  which  does  not  follow 
from  the  premises  stated ;  an  incon- 
sequent statement,  such  as  Artemus 
Ward's — 

I  met  &  man  in  Oregon  who  hadn't  any  teeth — not  a 
tooth  in  hia  head,— yet  that  man  could  play  on  the  bass 
drum  better  than  any  man  I  ever  met. 

Nonce.  The  old  phrase  "for  then 
once  "  (t.e.  "  for  that  time  only  ")  read 
as  "  for  the  nonce." 

Nonce-word*  A  temporary  word 
that  is  coined  for  the  occasion.  Bvr- 
rellism,  couponeer,  Lvtnehouse,  Puseyite, 
and  many  others  to  be  found  through- 
out this  DICTIONABY,  are  examples, 

Non-com.  A  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  army. 

Nonconformists.  In  England,  mem- 
bers of  Protestant  bodies  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  (also  called  Dissenters  and 
Noncons.} ;  especially  the  2, 000  clergy- 
men who,  in  1662,  left  the  Church 
rather  than  submit  to  the  conditions 
af  the  Act  of  Uniformity — i.e.  "  un- 
feigned assent  to  all  and  everything 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.** 

Nones.  In  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar,  the  ninth  (Lat.  nonus)  day 
before  the  Ides  ;  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  office  for  the  mnth  hour 
after  sunrise,  or  S  p.m. 

On  March  the  7th.  June,  July, 

October,  too,  the  N-OJTBS  yon  spy ; 

Except  in  these,  those  Nones  appeal 

Oa  the  5th  day  of  all  the  year 

II  to  the  Nones  you  add  an  8 

Of  every  IDE  you'll  flnd  the  date  — 2T  0   B 

Nonjurors.  Those  clergymen  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  government  after  the 
Revolution  (1691).  They  were  Arch- 
bishop Sancroffc  with  eight  bishops, 
and  four  hundred  clergymen,  all  of 
whom  were  eaected  from  their  livings. 
Cp.  SEVEN  BISHOPS,  THE. 

Nonplus  (Lat.,  no  more).     A  quan- 
dary ;  a  state  of  perplexity  when  "  no 
•  more  "   can  be  said  on  the  subject. 
When  a  man  is  nonplussed  or  has  come 
to  a  nonplus  in  an  argument,  it  means 


that  he  is  unable  to  deny  or  controvert 
what  is  advanced  against  him.  To 
nonplus  a  person  is  to  put  him  into 
such  a  fix. 

Norfolk-Howards.  Bugs.  The  two 
names  are  the  "  highest "  non-royal 
names  in  the  country,  for  Howard  is 
the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  premier  Duke  and  Earl,  and 
the  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  and 
Chief  Butler  of  England.  On  June 
26th,  1362,  an  advertisement  (which 
may  have  been  a  "  spoof  "  one)  ap- 
peared in  The  Times  to  the  effect 
that — 

I,  Norfolk  Howard,  heretofore  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Joshua  Bug,  late  of  Epsom,  In  the  county  ol 
Surrey,  now  of  WakeQeld,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
landlord  of  the  Swan  Tavern,  in  the  same  county,  do 
hereby  glre  notice  that  on  the  20th  day  of  this  present 
month  .  I  did  wholly  abandon  the  use  of  the  sur- 
name of  Bug,  a&d  assumed,  took,  and  used,  and  am  deter- 
mined .  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  ol 
Norfolk  Howard  only  .  duly  enrolled  by  me  in  the 
TTigh  Court  of  Chancery. 

Noras,  The.  The  three  giant  god- 
desses who,  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
presided  over  the  fates  of  both  men 
and  gods.  Anciently  there  was  only 
one  Norn,  Urdhr  (i.e.  the  power  ol 
fate),  but  later  two  others  were  added, 
and  the  three  became  known  as  Urdhr 
(the  Past),  Verdhandi  (the  Present), 
and  SJculd  (the  Future),  who  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  men  by  carving  rune- 
staves  and  with  them  casting  lots. 
They  appeared  at  the  cradle  on  the 
birth  of  a  child,  and  dwelt  at  the  root 
of  Yggdrasil  (gv.}  beside  the  well 
TJrdar,  from  which  they  daily  sprinkled 
Yggdrasil  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 
The  Three  Weird  Sisters  in  Macbeth 
are  probably  connected  with  the 
Norns ;  and  cp.  FATE. 

Norris'ian  Professor.  A  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Cambridge  University. 
This  professorship  was  founded  in  1760 
by  John  Norns,  of  Whitton,  Norfolk. 
The  four  divinity  professors  are  Lady 
Margaret's,  the  Eegius,  the  Norasian, 
and  the  Hulsean. 

Norroy  (i.e.  north  roy,  or  king).  The 
third  king  of  arms  is  so  called,  because 
his  office  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Trent ;  that  of  the  south  side  is 
called  Clarencieux  (q.v.). 

North.  It  LS  said  that  the  poor  have 
a  great  objection  to  being  buried  on 
the  north  side  of  a  churchyard.  They 
seem  to  think  only  evil-doers  should 
be  there  interred.  Probably  the  chief 
reason  is  the  want  of  sun  ;  but  the  old 
idea  is  that  the  east  is  God's  side, 
where  His  throne  is  set  j  the  west, 
man's  side,  the  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
the  south,  the  side  of  the  "  spirits  made 
just  *'  and  angels,  where  the  sun  shines 
in  his  strength;  and  the  north,  the 
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deed*  a  side.     Cp.  THE  DEVIL'S  DOOR, 
under  DEVIT,. 

As  men  die,  so  shall  they  arise  ;  if  in  faith,  In  the  Lord, 
towards  the  south  .  and  shall  arise  in  glory  ,  if  in 
unbelief  .  towards  the  north,  then  are  they  past 
all  hope.—  -CoMrtale  Praying  for  the  Dead. 

He's  too  far  north  for  me.  Too  canny, 
too  cunning  to  be  taken,  in  ;  very  hard 
in  making  a  bargain.  The  inhabitants 
of  Yorkshire  are  supposed  to  be  very 
canny,  especially  in  driving  a  bargain  ; 
and  when  you  get  to  Aberdeen  -  ! 

North-east  Passage,  The.  A  way  to 
India  from  Europe  round  the  north 
extremity  of  Asia.  It  had  been  often 
attempted  even  in  the  16th  century. 
Hence  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

That  everlasting  cassock,  that  has  worn 

As  many  servants  out.as  the  North-east  Passage 

Has  consumed  sailors      TKe  Woman'*  Prix*,  tt,  2 

Northamptonshire  Poet.  John  dare 
(1793-1864),  son  of  a  farmer  at  Help- 
stone. 

Northern.  The  Northern  Bear. 
Russia  has  been  so  called. 

The  Northern  Gate  of  ike  S^^n.  The 
sign  of  Cancer,  or  summer  solstice  ;  so 
called  beca^^se  it  marks  the  northern 
tropic. 

The  Northern  Lights.  The  Auro'ra 
Borealis  (q.v.). 

[The  old  King  goes]  up  with  music 

On  cold  starry  nights, 
To  sop  with  the  Queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lighter. 

AOtngham     TTus  fatr**. 

The  Northern  Wagoner.  The  genius 
presiding  over  the  Great  Bear,  or 
Charles's  Wain  (<?.t'.),  which  con- 
tains seven  large  stars. 

By  this  the  northern  wagoner  has  set 
Bis  sevenfold  team  behind  the  stedfast  star  [f  A«  poU-*tarl 
Sf  enter    faerie  Queetu,  I,  ii,  L 

Bryden  calls  the  Great  Bear  the 
Northern  Car,  and  similarly  the  crown 
in  Ariadne  has  been  called  the  Northern 
Oaten. 


Norway,  Maid  of.    See 

Nose.    A  nose  of  wax.    See  WAX. 

As  plavn,  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 
Extremely  obvious,  patent  to  all. 

Bleeding  of  the  nose.  According  to 
some,  a  sign  that  one  is  in  love. 
Grose  says  if  it  bleeds  one  drop  only 
it  forebodes  sickness,  if  three  drops 
the  omen  is  still  worse  ;  but  Melton, 
in  his  Astrologaster9  says,  "  If  a  man's 
nose  bleeds  one  drop  at  the  left  nostril 
it  is  a  sign  of  good  luck,  and  vice  versa." 

Cleopatra's  nose.    See  CLEOPATRA. 

Golden  nose.  Tycho  Brahe  <d. 
1601),  the  Banish  astronomer.  He 
lost  his  nose  in  a  duel,  so  adopted  a 
golden  one,  which  he  attached  to  his 
face  by  a  cement  which  he  carried 
about  with  him. 

Led  by  the  nose.  Is.  xxxvii,  29, 
says,  "  Because  thy  rage  against  Me 


...  is  come  up  into  Mine  ears,  there- 
fore will  I  put  My  hook  in  thy  nose 
.  .  .  and  will  turn  thee  back.  .  .  ." 
Horses,  asses,  etc.,  led  by  bit  and 
bridle,  are  led  by  the  nose.  Hence 
lago  says  of  Othello,  he  was  "  led  by 
the  nose  as  asses  are  "  (i,  3)*  But 
buffaloes,  camels,  and  bears  are 
actually  led  by  a  ring  inserted  in  their 
nostrils. 

Though  authority  be  *  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  often 
fed  by  the  nose  -with  gofeL— 3*ot«rp«r«  -  TFfefer'*  r«fa, 
iv,  4. 

Nose  tax.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
9th  century  the  Banes  imposed  a  poll 
tax  in  Ireland,  and  that  this  was 
called  the  "  Nose  Tax,"  because  those 
who  neglected  to  pay  were  punished  by 
having  their  nose  slit. 

To  count  noses.  A  horse-dealer 
counts  horses  by  the  nose,  as  cattle  are 
counted  by  the  head  ;  hence,  the  ex- 
pression is  sometimes  ironically  used 
of  numbering  votes,  as  in  the  Bivision 
lobbies. 

To  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  yourface> 
or  to  be  revenged  on  your  face.  To  act 
out  of  pique  in  such  a  way  as  to  iniure 
yourself ;  as  to  throw  up  a  good  situa- 
tion in  a  fit  of  temper. 

To  follow  one's  nose.  To  go  straight 
ahead ;  to  proceed  without  deviating 
from  the  path. 

Juan,  following  homer  and  his  note, 
Euflh'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  moat  foes. 
.Byron     Don.  Juan,  VU1,  *****?, 

To  Jceep  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone. 
To  keep  hard  at  work.  Tools,  such 
as  scythes,  chisels,  etc.,  are  constantly 
sharpened  on  a  stone  or  with  a  grind- 
stone. 

Be  to  the  poor  like  onfe  -whonstane, 
And  hand  their  noses  to  the  grunstane 

£%tm*  -•  Itedkatifm  to  Gavin  Baasttta*. 

To  pay  through  the  nose.  To  pay  an 
excessive  price,  or  at  an  exorbitant 
rate.  There  may  be  some  connexion 
between  this  old  phrase,  "  rhino " 
(q.v.)f  slang  for  money,  and  Or.  rhinos, 
the  nose  ;  or  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  nose-bleeding  and  being  bled  for 
money. 

To  poTce  or  thrust  one's  nose  in. 
Officiously  to  intermeddle  with  other 
people's  affairs ;  to  intrude  where  one 
is  not  wanted. 

To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint.  To 
supplant  a  person  in  another's  good 
graces ;  to  upset  one's  plans ;  to 
humiliate  a  conceited  person. 

LesUa  gave  herself  the  airs  .  tfll  ASce  came  and 
put  her  nose  oat  of  joint,  for  which  she  never  forgave  her. 
—EV.  Kto&Ua  Qeoffrtg  Hamtyn,  zxxiiL 

To  snap  one's  nose  off.  To  speak 
snappishly.  To  pull  (or  wrmg}  the 
nose  is  to  affront  by  an  act  of  in- 
dignity ;  to  snap  one's  nose  is  to  affront 
by  speech.  Snarling  dogs  snap  at 
each  other's  noses. 
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To  take  pepper  in  the  nose.  See 
PEPPER. 

To  turn  up  one's  nose.  To  express 
contempt.  When  a  person  sneers  he 
turns  up  the  nose  by  curling  the  upper 
lip. 

To  wipe  one's  nose.     See  WIPE. 

Under  one's  very  nose*  Right  be- 
fore one  ;  in  full  view. 

Nose-bag.  A  visitor  to  a  house  of 
refreshment  who  brings  his  own 
victuals  and  calls  for  a  glass  of  water 
or  lemonade.  The  reference  is  to 
carrying  the  feed  of  a  horse  in  a  nose- 
bag to  save  expense. 

Nosey.  Very  inquisitive  ;  given  to 
overmuch  poking  of  the  nose  into  other 
people's  business.  One  who  does  this 
is  offcen  called  a  Nosey  Parker. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
familiarly  called  "  Nosey "  by  the 
soldiery,  His  "  commander's  nose  " 
was  a  very  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Iron  Duke.  The  nickname  was 
also  given  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  See 
COPPER-NOSE. 

Nostrada'mus,  Michel.  A  French 
astrologer  (1503-66)  who  published  an 
annual  "  Almanack "  as  well  as  the 
famous  Centuries  (1555)  containing 
prophecies  which,  though  the  book 
suffered  papal  condemnation  in  1781, 
still  occasions  controversy  from  time  to 
time.  His  prophecies  are  couched  in 
most  ambiguous  language,  hence  the 
saying  as  goo d  a  prophet  as  Nostra- 
damus— i.e.  so  obscure  that  none  can 
make  out  your  meaning. 

Nostrum  (Lat.,  our  own).  It  Is 
applied  to  a  quack  medicine,  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
a  secret  of  the  compounders  ;  also, 
figuratively,  to  any  political  or  other 
scheme  that  savours  of  the  charlatan. 

Not'ables.  An  assembly  of  nobles 
or  notable  men,  in  !French  history, 
selected  by  the  king  to  form  a  par- 
liament. They  were  convened  in 
1626  by  Bichelieu,  and  not  again  till 
1787  (a  hundred  and  sixty  years  after- 
wards), when  Louis  XVI  called  them 
together  with  the  view  of  relieving  the 
nation  of  some  of  its  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. The  last  time  they 
ever  assembled  was  November  6th, 
1788. 

Notarikon.  A  cabalistic  word  (Gr. 
notanJcon,  Lat.  notarius,  a  shorthand- 
writer)  denoting  the  old  Jewish  art  of 
using  each  letter  in  a  word  to  form 
another  word,  of  using  the  initials  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence  to  form 
another  word,  etc.,  as  Cabal  itself 
(g.i/.)  was  fabled  to  have  been  formed 
from  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham, 


Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  and  as  the 
term  Ichthus  (q.v.)  was  applied  to  the 
Saviour.  Other  instances  will  be 
found  under  A.E.I.O.U.,  CLIO,  HEMPE, 
LIMP,  and  SMECTYMNUUS  ;  cp.  also 
HIP. 

Notch.  Out  of  all  notch.  See  SCOTCH. 

Nothing.  Mere  nothings.  Trifles; 
unimportant  things  or  events. 

You  shapeless  nothing  In  a  di&h., 
You  that  are  but  almost  a  fish. — 

Cowper     The  Poet,  the  Oyster,  etc. 

Next  to  nothing.  A  very  little.  As, 
"  It  will  cost  next  to  nothing,"  "  He 
eats  next  to  nothing." 

NotMri  doin'  1  A  slang  expression, 
generally  implying  that  you  are  dis- 
appointed in  your  expectations. 

Nothing  venture*  nothing  have.  If 
you  daren't  throw  a  sprat  you  mustn't 
expect  to  catch  a  mackerel ;  don't  be 
afraid  of  taking  a  risk  now  and  then. 
A  very  old  proverb. 

Out  of  nothing  one  can  get  nothing ; 
the  Latin  Ex  nihilo  mhil  fit — i.e.  every 
effect  must  have  a  cause.  It  was  the 
dictum  by  which  Xenophancs,  founder 
of  the  Eleatic  School  (q.v.),  postulated 
the  theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter. 
Persius  (Satires,  iii,  84)  has  De  nihilo 
nihilum,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverfo, 
From  nothing  nothing,  and  into 
nothing  can  nothing  return. 

We  now  use  the  phrase  as  equivalent 
to  "  You  cannot  get  blood  from  a 
stone,"  or  expect  good  work  from  one 
who  has  no  brains. 

That's  nothing  to  you,  or  to  do  with 
you.  It's  none  of  your  business. 

There's  nothing  for  it  but...  There's 
no  alternative  ;  take  it  or  leave  it. 

To  come  to  nothing.  To  turn  out  a 
failure;  to  result  in  naught. 

To  make  nothing  of.  To  fail  to 
understand ;  not  to  succeed  in  some 
operation. 

Nothingarian.  A  humorous  name 
for  one  who  has  no  religious  beliefs  of 
any  kind ;  formed  on  the  model  of 
Latitudinarian,  Supralapsanan,  etc. 

Nourmahal'  (Arab.,  The  Light  of  the 
Harem).  One  of  the  ladies  in  the 
harem  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  al-Easchid, 
afterwards  called  Nourjehan  (Light  of 
the  World).  The  story  of  her  love  for 
Selim  and  how  she  regained  his  lost 
affections  by  means  of  a  love-spell  is 
told  in  Moore's  Lalla-BooTch. 

Nous  (Gr.,  mind,  intellect).  Adopted 
in  English  and  used  more  or  less 
facetiously  for  intelligence,  "  horse- 
sense." 

This  Is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  house, 
And  much  divinity  without  a  NOTTS. 

Pope     Dunciad,iv,  244. 

Nous  was  the  Platonic  term  for 
mind,  or  the  first  cause,  and  tjie 
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system  of  divinity  here  referred  to  is 
that  which  springs  from  blind  nature. 

Nous  avons  change  tout  cela  (Fr. 
we  have  changed  all  that).  A  faceti- 
ous reproof  to  one  who  lays  down  the 
law  upon  everything,  and  talks  con- 
temptuously of  old  customs,  old 
authors,  old  artists,  and  old  every- 
thing. The  phrase  is  taken  from 
Mouse's  M  tdenn  Malgrt  Lui,  II,  vi 
(1666):— 

Otronte.  Hn'y  a  qu*  seule  chose  qui  m'a  choqu6 ,  c'est 
1'endrolt  du  foie  et  du  COBUT.  B  me  semble  que  vou*  les 
placez  autrement  qu'ils  ne  eont ,  que  le  cceur  est  du  cdtfi 
gauche,  et  le  foie  du  cfite1  droit. 

Sganare/Ue.  Oui ,  cela  etoit  autref ote  ainsi ,  malsnoos 
avona  chang^  tout  cela,  et  nous  faisona  matntenant  la 
medecine  d'une  m^thode  toute  nouvelle 

Gfronte  C'est  ce  que  je  ne  savois  pas,  et  je  vous 
demande  pardon  de  mon  ignorance. 

Nova  Scotia.    See  ACADIA. 

Nova'tians.  Followers  of  Novatia'- 
nus,  a  presbyter  of  Rome  in  the  3rd 
century.  They  differed  little  from  the 
orthodox  Catholics,  but  maintained 
that  the  Church  had  no  power  to  allow 
one  who  had  lapsed  to  be  readmitted. 
Cp.  CATHAKI. 

November  (Lat.  novem,  nine).  The 
ninth  month  in  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar,  when  the*  year  began  in 
March,  now  the  eleventh.  The  old 
Dutch  name  was  Slaght-maand 
(slaughter-month,  the  time  when  the 
beasts  were  slam  and  salted  down  for 
winter  use)  :  the  old  Saxon,  Wind- 
monaih  (wind-month,  when  the  fisher- 
men drew  their  boats  ashore,  and  gave 
over  fishing  till  the  next  spring) ;  it 
was  also  called  Blot-monath — the  same 
as  Slaght-maand.  In  the  French  Re- 
publican calendar  it  was  called  Bru- 
maire  (fog-month,  October.  22nd  to 
November  21st). 

Nowell.    See  NOEL. 

No'where,  Lands    ol.     See  MKDA- 

MOTHI. 

Noyades  (Fr.  drownings).  A  means 
of  execution  adopted  by  Carrier  at 
Nantes,  in  the  French  Revolution 
(1793-4).  Prisoners  to  be  "  removed  " 
were  first  bound  and  then  stowed  in 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  which  had  a  mov- 
able bottom.  This  was  sent  to  the 
middle  of  the  Loire,  the  vessel  was 
scuttled,  and  the  victims  drowned. 
Nero,  at  the  suggestion  of  Anice'tus, 
attempted  to  drown  his  mother  in 
the  same  manner. 

ntfi,  or  nth  plus  one,  in  University 
slang,  means  to  the  utmost  degree. 
Thus,  Cut  to  the  nth  means  wholly  un- 
noticed by  a  friend.  The  expression 
is  taken  from  the  index  of  a  mathe- 
matical formula,  where  n  stands  for 
any  number,  and  n  4-  1,  one  more  than 


any  number.  Hence,  n-dimenswnal, 
having  an  indefinite  number  of  dimen- 
sions, n'tuple  (on  the  analogy  of  quad" 
Tuple,  quintuple,  etc.),  having  an  in- 
definite number  of  duplications. 

Nude.  Rabelais  (rv.  xxix)  wittily 
says  that  a  person  without  clothing 
is  dressed  in  "  grey  and  cold  "  of  a 
comical  cut,  being  "  nothing  before, 
nothing  behind,  and  sleeves  of  the 
same."  King  Shrovetide,  monarch  of 
Sneak  Island,  was  so  arrayed. 

The  nude  statues  of  Paris  are  said 
to  be  draped  m  "  cerulean  blue." 

'Nuff  said  !    See  ENOUGH. 

Nulla  linea.  See  No  DAY  WITHOUT 
ITS  LINE  under  LINE. 

Nulli  seeundus  (Lat.  second  to  none). 
The  motto  of  the  Coldstrestm  Guards, 
which  regiment  is  hence  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Nulli  Secundus  Club. 

Numbers.  Pythagoras  looked  on 
numbers  as  influential  principles ;  m 
his  system — 

1  was  Unity,  and  represented  Deity,  which,  has  so 
parts. 

2  was  Diversity,  and  therefore  disorder ,  the  principle 
of  strife  and  all  eviL 

3  was  Perfect  Harmony,  or  the  union  of  unity  and 
diversity. 

4  was  Perfection ;  it  fe  the  first  «ju*re  (2  X  2  «  U 

5  was  the  prevailing  nu»bet  in  Na-ttir*  and  Art. 

6  was  Justice 

7  was  the  climacteric  number  in  all  diseases ;  called  the 
Medical  j?um£«r     See  CUXA.CTBKIC. 

With  the  ancient  Romans  2  was  the 
most  fatal  of  all  the  numbers ;  they 
dedicated  the  second  month  to  Pluto, 
and  the  second  day  of  the  month  to 
the  Manes. 

In  old  ecclesiastical  symbolism  the 
numbers  from  1  to  13  were  held  to  de- 
note the  following — 

1  The  Unity  of  God. 

2  The  hypostatio  union  of  Christ,  both  God  and  man. 

3  The  Trinity 

4  The  number  of  the  Evangelists. 

5  The  tronnds  of  the  Kedeemer  two  in  the  hands,  two 
in  the  feet,  one  in  the  side. 

6  The  creative  week. 

7  The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Aw.  I,  IS),  and  the 
seven  times  Christ  spoke  on  the  croas. 

8  The  number  of  beatitudes  (Matt,  v,  9-11) 

9  The  Bine  orders  of  angels 

10  The  number  of  the  Commandments. 

11  The  number  of  the  Apostles  who  remained  faithful. 

12  The  original  college 

13  The  final  number  after  the  conversion  of  Paul. 

Apocalyptic  number^  686,  See  NUM- 
BER OF  THE  BEAST  below. 

Back  number.  A  number  of  a  paper 
or  periodical  issued  previously  to  tJbe 
current  one  ;  hence  an  out-of-date  or 
old-fashioned  person  or  thing. 

Cyclic  number.  A  number  the  final 
digit  of  whose  square  is  the  same,  5  (25) 
and  6  (36)  are  examples. 

Golden  number.    See  GOLDEN. 

His  days  are  numbered.     They  are 

drawing  to  a  close ;   he  is  near  death. 

Qod  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it— 
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Irrational  number.^  A  definite  num- 
ber not  expressible  in  a  definite  num- 
ber of  digits,  as  the  root  of  a  number 
that  cannot  be  exactly  extracted. 

Medical  number.  In  the  Pythagor- 
ean system  (see  above) ,  7. 

Number  Nip.  The  same  as  Bube- 
zahl  (q.v.). 

Number  of  the  Beast,  The.  666  ;  a 
mystical  number  of  unknown  mean- 
ing but  referring  to  some  man  men- 
tioned by  St.  John. 

X&t  "Mm  tihat  hath,  understanding  count  tihe  number  of 
the  beast ,  lor  It  is  tihe  number  of  a  man  j  and  frj*  nunVber 
is  Six  hundred  threescore  and  six. — Rev  xiii,  18. 

Among  the  Cabahsts  every  letter 
represented  a  number,  and  one's  num- 
ber was  the  sum  of  these  equivalents 
to  the  letters  in  one's  name.  If ,  as  is 
probable,  the  Revelation  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  the  number  would  suit 
either  Nero,  Hadrian,  or  Trajan — all 
persecutors ;  if  in  Greek,  it  would  fit 
Caligula  or  Latevnos,  i.e.  the  Roman 
Empire ;  but  almost  any  name  in  any 
language  can  be  twisted  into  this  num- 
ber, and  it  has  been  applied  to  many 
persons  assumed  to  have  been  Anti- 
christ, as  Apostates,  Diocletian,  Evan- 
thas,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Luther, 
Mahomet,  Paul  V,  Silvester  II,  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
William  II  of  Germany,  and  several 
others  ;  as  well  as  to  certain  phrases 
supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  **  the 
Man  of  Sin,"  as  Vicar-General  of  God, 
Kakos  Ode'gos  (bad  guide),  Abinu 
Kadescha  Papa  (our  holy  father  the 
pope),  e.g.— 

Maometi      s 
40,    1,    70,  40,    5,    300,10,  200      =    666 
Lateinos 
30,    1,    300,  5,    10    50,   70,200       -=  666 

The  Nile  is  emblematic  of  the  year. 

N     e      I      1      o      s 

SO,    5,    10,  30,    70,  200  =  365 

One  suggestion  is  that  St.  John 
chose  the  number  666  because  it  just 
fell  short  of  the  holy  number  7  in 
every  particular;  was  straining  at 
every  point  to  get  there,  but  never 
could.  See  also  MYSTEBIUM. 

Odd  numbers.    See  ODD. 

To  consult  the  Book  of  Numbers.  A 
facetious  way  of  saying,  "  to  put  it  to 
the  vote,"  "  to  call  for  a  division." 

Your  number's  up.  You  are  in  a 
very  serious  position;  you  are  just 
about  to  "  get  the  sack,"  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  die.  A  soldier's  phrase  ;  in 
the  American  army  a  soldter  who  has 
just  been  killed  or  has  died  is  said  to 
have  '*  lost  his  mess  number."  An 
older  phrase  used  in  the  British  Navy 
was  *'  to  lose  the  number  of  his  mess." 

Numerals.  All  our  numerals  and 
ordinals  up  to  a  million  (with  one  ex- 
ception) are  Anglo -Saxon.  The  one 


exception  is  Second,  which  is  French. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  word  was  oilier,  as 
3hrst,  Other,  Third,  etc.,  but  as  this 
was  ambiguous  the  Fr.  seconde  was 
early  adopted.  Million  is  from  Lat. 
mille,  a  thousand. 

The  primitive  method  of  counting 
was  by  the  fingers  (cp.  DIGIT)  ;  thus 
in  the  Roman  system  of  numeration 
the  first  four  were  simply  i,  ii,  iii,  uii  ; 
five  was  the  outline  of  the  hand  simpli- 
fied into  a  v  ;  the  next  four  figures 
were  the  two  combined,  thus,  vi,  vu, 
viii,  viiii  ;  and  ten  was  a  double  v, 
thus,  x.  At  a  later  period  mi  and  vim 
were  expressed  by  one  less  than  five 
(i-v)  and  one  less  than  ten  (i-x)  ;  nine- 
teen was  ten-plus-nine  (x  +  ix)>  etc. 
See  also  ARABIC  FIGUBES. 

Nunc  Dimlttis.  The  Song  of  Simeon 
(Luke  ii,29),  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  so  called 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  Latin 
version,  Nunc  dimitfos  servum  tuum> 
Donnne. 

Hence,  to  receive  one9  a  N 


to  be  given  permission  to  go  ,  to  sing 
one*8  Nunc  dimittis,  to  show  great 
delight  at  departing. 

The  Canticle  is,  sung  in  the  Evening 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
has  been  used  at  Compline  or  Vespers 
throughout  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times. 

Nuncheon.  Puoperly,  "  the  noon- 
tide draught  "  ;  M.B.  noneschenh 
(none,  noon,  and  schench,  a  cup  or 
draught)  ;  hence,  light*  refreshments 
between  meals,  lunch.  The  word 
luncheon  has  been  affected  by  the  older 
nuncheon.  Cp.  BEVER. 

Laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons, 
They  took  their  breakfasts,  or  their  nuncheons 

Butter     Sudibros,  I,  i,  345 

Nunky.  Slang  for  "  Uncle  "  (q.v.), 
especially  as  meaning  a  pawnbroker  ; 
or  for  "  uncle  Sam  "  (see  SAM). 

Nunky  pays  for  all.  The  American 
Government  (see  SAM)  has  to  "  stand 
the  racket." 

Nuremberg  Eggs.  Watches.  Watches 
were  invented  at  Nuremberg  about 
1500,  and  were  egg-shaped. 

Nurr  and  Spell.     See  KNUIUB. 

Nursery.  A  room  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  young  children  (Lat.  nutrlre, 
to  nourish)  ;  hence,  a  garden  for 
rearing  plants  (tended  by  a  nursery- 
man). 

In  horse-racing,  Nurseries  are  races 
for  two-year-olds  ;  and  figuratively 
the  word  is  used  of  any  place  or  schoo} 
of  training  for  the  professions,  etc. 


Under  William  Hufus  the  Chancery  became  a 
of  cleVer  and  unscrupulous  churchmen     ~ 
Norman  Conquest,  V,  135. 
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Nursery  cannons.  In  billiards,  a 
series  of  cannons  played  so  that  the 
balls  move  as  little  as  possible. 

Nut.  Slang  for  the  head  j  perhaps 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 

nut*    u  we  charged  or  broke  or  cut 

You  conld  bet  your  bloomln'  nut 

'E'd  be  waiting  fifty  paces  right  flank  rear 

Kipling    Gvnga  Z*n, 

Also  slang  for  a  swell  young  man 
about  town,  a  dude  (in  this  sense 
frequently  written  —  and  pronounced 
—  with  an  initial  k,  knut]  ;  from  a 
music-hall  song  of  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury, "  I'm  Gilbert  the  Filbert,  I'm 
one  of  the  Nuts." 

A  hard  nut  to  crack.  A  difficult 
question  to  answer  ;  a  hard  problem 
to  solve. 

He  who  would  eat  the  nut  must  first 
crack  the  shell.  The  gods  give  nothing 
to  man  without  great  labour,  or  Nil 
sine  magno  vita  lab  Ore  dedit  morlalibus. 
Qui  nucleum  esse  vu.lt,  frangit  nucem 
(Plautus).  In  French  II  faut  casser 
le  noyau  pour  en  avoir  Vamande. 
It  was  Heraclides  who  said,  "  Expect 
nothing  without  toil." 

Here  we  go  gathering  nuts  of  May. 
This  burden  of  the  old  children's  game 
is  a  perversion  of  **  Here  we  go  gather- 
ing knots  of  may,"  referring  to  the  old 
custom  of  gathering  knots  of  flowers 
on  May-day,  or,  to  use  the  ordinary 
phrase,  *'  to  go  a-maying."  Of  course 
there  are  no  nuts  to  be  gathered  in 
May. 

It  is  time  to  lay  our  nuts  a&ide  (Lat. 
relin'guere  nuces).  To  leave  off  our 
follies,  to  relinquish  boyish  pursuits. 
The  allusion  is  to  an  old  Roman  mar- 
riage ceremony,  in  which  the  bride- 
groom, as  he  led  Ms  bride  home, 
scattered  nuts  to  the  crowd,  as  if  to 
symbolize  to  them  that  he  gave  up 
his  boyish  sports. 

Off  one's  nut.    Crazy,  daft. 

To  go  off  their  nuts  about  ladies, 
As  dies  for  yoixng  f  ellsxs  as  fights 

Sims.  JDayonet  BdOaAt  (jPoUy). 

That's  nuts  to  him.  A  great  pleasure, 
a  fine  treat. 

To  edge  Ms  way  along  the  crowded  paths  of  life,  -warn- 
ing all  human,  sympathy  to  keep  its  distance,  was  what 
the  knowing  ones  call  nuts  to  Scrooge  —  JMckent.  A 
Chrixtma*  Carol,  L 

To  be  dead  nuts  on.  To  be  very 
much  pleased  with,  highly  gratified 
with. 

My  aunt  is  awful  nuts  on.  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  I  beg  your 
pardon,  you  don't  know  tt>ft  phrase  »  my  aunt  makes 
Marcus  AureHus  fcer  Bible—  Wm.  Slack  Prtnceu  oj 


Nut-brown  Maid,  The.  An  English 
ballad,  dating  (probably)  from  the  late 
I5th  century,  first  printed  in  Amolde9s 
Chronicle  (Antwerp,  1502).  It  tells 
how  the  *'  Not-browne  Mayd  **  was 
wooed  and  won  by  a  knight  who  gave 


out  that  he  was  a  banished  man. 
After  describing  the  hardships  she 
would  have  to  undergo  if  she  married 
him,  and  finding  her  love  true  to  the 
test,  he  revealed  himself  to  be  an  earl's 
son,  with  large  hereditary  estates  in 
Westmorland. 

Now,  syta  that  ye  bare  shewed  to  ate 

The  Mcret  of  your  myade, 
I  shall  be  playne  to  you  agayne, 

Lyke  aa  ye  shall  me  Trade: 
Syth  It  is  so,  that  ye  wyll  go, 

I  wolle  not  fere  behynde  , 
Shall  never  be  sayd,  the  not-browne  mayd 

Was  to  her  love  unkynde 
Hake  you  red  y,  for  so  am  I, 

Allthough  it  were  anon*  , 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  msukynde 

I  lore  but  you  alone 

The  ballad  is  given  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
Prior's  Henry  and  Emma. 

Nutcraek  Night.  AU  Hallows'  Eve, 
when  it  is  customary  in  some  places  to 
crack  nuts  in  large  quantities. 

Nutcrackers.  The  East  Kent  Kegi- 
ment,  the  old  3rd  Foot  :  so  called  be- 
cause at  Albuer'a  they  opened  and 
retreated,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came 
again  into  the  field,  cracked  the  heads 
of  the  Polish  Lancers,  and  did  meet 
excellent  service. 

Nutmeg  State.  The  nickname  of 
Connecticut.  The  story  is  that  the 
inhabitants  at  one  time  manufactured 
wooden  nutmegs  for  export 

Nutshell.  The  "Iliad"  in  a  nut- 
shell Pliny  (yiif  21)  tells  us  that  the 
Iliad  was  copied  hi  so  small  a  hand 
that  the  whole  work  could  lie  in  a 
walnut  shell  ;  his  authority  is  Cicero 
(Apud  GeUium,  is,  421). 

Whilst  they  <as  Homer's  /Ztorf  In  a  nut) 
A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut. 
Onto  aVafewoat**  M  omonatt, 


Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches  (d.  1721), 
proved  by  experiment  that  a  parch- 
ment 27  by  21  centimetres  would  con- 
tain the  entire  Iliad,  and  that  such  a 
parchment  would  go  into  a  common- 
sized  nut;  he  wrote  eighty  verses  of 
the  Iliad  (which  contains  in  all  501,930 
letters)  on  a  single  line  of  a  page  similar 
to  this  DICTIONARY.  This  would  be 
19,000  verses  to  the  page,  or  2,000 
more  than  the  Iliad  contains. 

In  tie  Harleian  MBS,  (580)  is  an  account  of  Pater  Bates, 
a  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  about  1590,  who  wrote 
out  the  whole  Bible  so  small  that  he  inclosed  ft  ia  *  wahmt 
shell  of  Engfish  growth.  Lalanne  describes,  to  hie 
OvriMitf*  BWiograpM&u*,  an  edition  of  Bochefowsault'a 
Maxima,  published  by  Didot  in  1829.  on  pages  ot*  kttit 
square,  each  page  containing  26  lines,  ao4  each  KM  44 
letters.  Charles  Toppan,  of  New  York,  eogrsved  on  a 
plate  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square  12,000  tetters  „  the 
Iliad  would  occupy  42  such,  plates  engraved  on  both  sides. 
George  P  Marsh  says,  in  his  JLecturtt,  he  hat  seen  the, 
entire  Koran  In  &  parchment  roll  four  fasofces  wide  and 
half  an  fa*fr  in  diameter 

To  lie  in  a  nuteheU.  To  be  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words  ;  to  be  capable 
of  easy  solution. 
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O.  The  fifteenth  letter  of  our  alpha- 
bet, the  fourteenth  of  the  ancient 
Roman,  and  the  sixteenth  of  the 
Phoanician  and  Semitic  —  in  which  it 
was  called  "  the  eye."  Its  name  in 
Anglo-Saxon  was  oedel,  home. 

A  headless  man  had  a  letter  [o]  to  write, 
He  who  read  it  [naught]  had  lost  his  sight 
The  dumb  repeated  it  [naugJA]  -word  lor  word, 
And  deal  was  the  man  who  listened  and  heard  [naught] 
Dr  WheweU. 

Round  as  Gwtto'a  0.  Said  of  work 
that  is  perfect  and  complete,  but  done 
with  little  labour.  The  story  is  that 
the  Pope,  wishing  for  an  artist  to 
undertake  some  special  decorations, 
sent  to  Giotto  for  a  specimen  of  his 
work,  and  the  artist  in  front  of  the 
messenger  and  with  his  unaided  hand 
drew  a  circle  with  red  paint.  The 
messenger,  in  amazement,  asked  Giotto 
if  that  were  all.  Giotto  replied,  "  Send 
it,  and  we  shall  see  if  His  Holiness 
understands  the  hint." 


thai  the  practical  teaching  of  the  masters 
of  Art  was  summed  up  by  the  0  of  Giotto.—  Ruskin  , 
queen  of  ite  Air,  UL 

The  Fifteen  O'a,  or  the  O's  of  St. 
Bridget.  Fifteen  meditations  on  the 
Passion,  composed  by  St.  Bridget. 
Each  begins  with  O  Jesu,  or  a  similar 
invocation. 

TTte  Seven  O'st  or  the  O's  of  Advent 
The  seven  Antiphons  to  the  Magnificat 
formerly  sung  at  evensong  during  the 
third  and  fourth  weeks  of  Advent 
(December  16th  to  23rd,  omitting  St. 
Thomas's  Day,  December  21st).  They 
commence  with  (1)  O  Sapientia,  (2) 
O  Adonai,  (3)  O  Radix  Jesse,  (4)  O 
Clavfe  Dav^d,  (5)  O  Oriens  Splendor, 
(6)  O  Rear  gentvum,  and  (7)  O  Em- 
manuel. They  are  sometimes  called 
The  Christmas  O's. 

O'.  An  Irish  patronymic.  (Gael. 
of/ha,  IT.  oa,  a  descendant.) 

O'  in  tam-o'-shanter,  what's  o'clock  ? 
cat-o'  -nine-tails,  etc.,  stands  for  of; 
but  in  such  phrases  as  He  comes  home 
late  o*  nights^  I  goto  church  o'  Sundays, 
it  represents  M.E.  on. 

O.  K.       Telegraphese     (originally 
American   slang)   for   "  all    correct  " 
(orl  korrect). 

O.  P.  Riots.  When  the  new  Co  vent 
Garden  theatre  was  "opened  in  1809 
the  charges  of  admission  were  in- 
creased; but  night  after  night  for 
three  months  a  throng  crowded  the 
pit,  shouting  "  0.  P."  (old  prices]  ; 
much  damage  was  done,  and  the 
manager  was  obliged  at  last  to  give 
way* 


O  tem'pora  I  O  mores  I  (Lat.,  from 
Cicero's  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  xi,  31). 
Alas  !  how  the  times  have  changed 
for  the  worse  1  Alas  !  how  the  morals 
of  the  people  are  degenerated  I 

O  Yes  1  0  Yes  !    O  Yes  !    See  OYEZ. 

Oaf.  A  corruption  of  ouph  (elf).  A 
foolish  lout  or  dolt  is  so  called  from 
the  notion  that  idiots  are  changelings, 
left  by  the  fairies  m  place  of  the  stolen 

Ones.  IMS  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 
Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence. 

Byron     Verses  fmmd  in  a  Summer-haute 
Then  ye  returned  to  your  trinkets  ,   taen  ye  contented 

your  souls 

With  the  flannelled  fools  at  the  wicket,  or  the  muddled 
oafs  at  the  goals 

Rudyard  Kipling     The  Islandert 

Oahspe.  The  bible  of  the  Faithists 
(#.v.),  said  to  have  been  spiritually 
given  to  the  American  author,  J.  P. 
Newborough. 

The  Faithists  account  for  the  title 
by  saying  that  "  O  "  is  the  sound  of 
the  waves  on  the  beach,  "  Ah  "  is  the 
expression  used  by  man  when  looking 
up  to  the  heavens,  and  "  Spe  "  stands 
for  the  Spirit. 

Oak.  The  oak  was  in  ancient  times 
sacred  to  the  god  of  thunder  because 
these  trees  are  said  to  be  more  likely 
to  be  struck  by  lightning  than  any 
other.  Among  the  Druids  the  oak  was 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration. 

Royal  Oak  Day.  See  OAK-APPLE 
DAY. 

To  sport  one's  oak.  To  be  "  not  at 
home."  At  the  Universities  the 
"  chambers "  have  two  doors,  the 
usual  room-door  and  another,  made  of 
oak,  outside  it ;  when  the  "  oak  "  is 
shut  or  "  sported  "  it  indicates  either 
that  the  occupant  of  the  room  is  out, 
or  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  visitors. 

When  the  ash  ts  before  the  oak  we 
are  sure  to  have  a  soak.  The  tradition 
is,  if  the  oak  gets  into  leaf  before 
the  ash  we  may  expect  a  fine  and 
productive  year ;  if  the  ash  precedes 
the  oak  in  foliage,  we  may  anticipate 
a  cold  summer  and  unproductive 
autumn. 

In  1816,  1817,  1821  1823,  1828,  1829,  1830  1838, 
1840,  1845, 1850,  and  1850,  the  ash  was  in  leaf  a  full 
month  before  the  oak,  and  tbe  autumns  were  unfavour- 
able. In  1831, 1832, 1838, 1863, 1880,  the  two  came  into 
leaf  about  the  same  time,  and  the  years  were  not  remark- 
able either  way,  whereas  in  1818,  1819,  1820,1822, 
1824  1825,  1826,  1827,  1833,  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837, 
1842, 1846,  1854, 1863,  and  1869,  the  oak  displayed  its 
foliage  several  weeks  before  the  ash,  the  summers  were 
dry  and  warm,  and  the  harvests  abundant. 

SOME  FAMOUS  OAKS: 

The  Abbot's  Oak,  near  Woburn 
Abbey,  is  so  called  because  the  Woburn 
abbot  was  hanged  on  one  of  its 
branches,  m  15S7,  by  order  of  Henry 
VIIL 
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The  Bull  Oak,  Wedgenock  Park,  was 
growing  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Coicfhorpe  Oak,  near  Wetherby,  in 
Yorkshire,  will  hold  seventy  persons 
in  its  hollow.  It  is  said  to  be  over 
1,600  years  old. 

The  Ellerslie  Oak,  near  Paisley,  is 
reported  to  have  sheltered  Sir  William 
Wallace  and  300  of  his  men. 

Fcwrlop  Oak,  in  Hainault  Forest,  was 
36  ft.  in  circumference  a  yard  from  the 
ground.  It  was  blown  down  in  1820. 

Owen  Glendower's  Oak,  at  Shelton, 
near  Shrewsbury,  was  in  full  growth  in 
1403,  for  in  this  tree  Owen  Glendower 
witnessed  the  great  battle  between 
Henry  IV  and  Henry  Percy.  Six  or 
eight  persons  can  stand  in  the  hollow 
of  its  trunk.  Its  girth  is  40 £  ft. 

The  Major  Oak,  Sherwood  Forest, 
Edwinstowe,  according  to  tradition, 
was  a  full-grown  tree  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  The  hollow  of  the  trunk 
will  hold  fifteen  persons,  but  a  new 
bark  has  considerably  diminished  the 
opening.  Its  girth  is  37  or  38  ft.,  and 
the  head  covers  a  circumference  of 
240  ft. 

The  Parliament  Oak,  Clipston,  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  is  the  tree  under 
which  Edward  I,  in  1282,  held  his 
parliament.  He  was  hunting  when  a 
messenger  came  to  tell  him  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Welsh.  He  hastily  con- 
vened his  nobles  under  the  oak,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  march  at  once 
against  Llewellyn,  who  was  slain.  It 
was  still  standing  in  1895,  but  was 
supported  by  props. 

The  Oak  of  the  Partisans,  in  Parcy 
Forest,  St.  Ouen,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vosges,  is  107  ft.  in  height.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  it  was  706 
years  old. 

Queen's  Oak,  Huntingfield,  Suffolk, 
is  so  named  because  near  this  tree 
Queen  Elizabeth  shot  a  buck. 

The  Reformation  Oak,  on  Mousehold 
Heath,  near  Norwich,  is  where  the 
rebel  Ket  held  his  court  in  1549,  and 
when  the  rebellion  was  stamped  out 
nine  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged  on 
this  tree. 

Robin  Hooffs  Larder  is  an  oak  in 
Sherwood  Forest.  The  tradition  is 
that  Robin  Hood,  used  its  hollow 
trunk  as  a  hiding-place  for  the  deer 
he  had  slain.  Late  in  the  last  century 
some  schoolgirls  boiled  their  kettle  in 
it,  and  burnt  down  a  large  part  of  the 
tree,  but  every  effort  was  made  to 
preserve  what  remained. 

The  Royal  Oak.  See  OAK-APPLE 
DAY. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Oak,  near  Pens- 
hurst,  was  planted  at  his  birth  in  1554, 
and  was  memorialized  by  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  Waller. 


The  Swlcar  Oak,  in  Needwood  For- 
est, Staffordshire,  is  between  600  and 
700  years  old. 

William  the  Conqueror's  Oak,  in 
Windsor  Great  Park,  is  38  feet  in 
girth. 

The  Winfarthiny  Oak  is  said  to  have 
been  700  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest. 

Oak-apple  Day  (also  called  Royal 
Oak  Day).  May  29th,  the  birthday 
of  Charles  II,  commanded  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1664  to  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  thanksgiving.  A  special 
service — expunged  only  in  1859 — was 
inserted  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September 
that  Charles  concealed  himself  in  an 
oak  (the  "  Boyal  Oak  ")  at  Boscobel. 
The  battle  of  Worcester  was  fought  on 
Wednesday,  September  3rd,  1651,  and 
Charles  arrived  at  WTuteladies,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Boscobel 
House,  early  the  next  morning.  He 
returned  to  England  on  his  birthday, 
when  the  Royalists  displayed  a  branch 
of  oak  in  allusion  to  Ins  hiding  in  this 
tree. 

Oaks,  The.  One  of  the  "  classic  " 
horse-races ;  it  is  for  three-year-old 
fillies,  and  is  run  at  Epsom  on  the 
Friday  after  the  Derby  (q.v.}.  So 
called  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  established  the  race  in  1770,  from 
an  estate  of  his  near  Epsom  named 
"  The  Oaks." 

Oan'nes.  A  Babylonian  god  having 
a  fish's  body  and  a  human  head  and 
feet.  In  the  daytime  he  lived  with 
men  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  at  night  retired  to  the 
depths  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  has 
been  identified  with  Ea  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions. 

Oar.  To  put  your  oar  vnto  my  boat. 
To  interfere  with  my  affairs.  "  Paddle 
your  own  canoe,  and  don't  put  your 
oar  into  my  boat." 

To  rest  on  one's  oars.  To  take  an 
interval  of  rest  after  hard  work.  A 
boating  phrase. 

To  toss  the  oars.  To  raise  them  ver- 
tically, resting  on  the  handles.  It  is  a 
form  of  salute. 

O'asis  (Coptic,  ouahe,  from  ouih,  to 
dwell).  A  fertile  spot  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert  country,  especially  in  the 
desert  of  Africa  where  wells  of  water 
or  small  lakes  are  to  be  found  and 
vegetation  is  pretty  abundant.  Hence 
a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  or  a  sudden 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  monotonous 
existence,  is  sometimes  called  "a 
perfect  /oasis.** 
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Oath.    See  SWEAR. 

Oats.  He  luta  sown  Ma  wild  cats. 
He  has  left  off  his  gay  habits  and  is 
become  steady.  The  reference  is  to 
the  folly  of  sowing  wild,  i.e.  bad,  grain 
instead  of  good  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  Denmark  the  thick  vapours 
which  rise  just  before  the  land  bursts 
into  vegetation  are  called  Lokkens 
havre  (Lola's  wild  oats),  and  when  the 
fine  weather  succeeds,  the  Danes  say, 
has  soion  his  tottd  oats" 


Obadi'ah.  A  slang  name  for  a 
Quaker. 

Obeahlsm.  The  belief  in  and  prac- 
tice of  obeah,  i.e.,  a  kind  of  sorcery  or 
witchcraft  prevalent  in  West  Africa 
and  formerly  in  the  West  Indies. 
Obeah,  is  a  native  word,  and  signifies 
something  put  into  the  ground,  to 
bring  about  sickness,  death,  or  other 
disaster. 

Ob'ellsk.    See  DAGGER. 

O  Hermann.  The  impersonation  of 
high  moral  worth  without  talent,  and 
the  tortures  endured  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  defect.  From  Senancour's 
psychological  romance  of  this  name 
(1804),  in  which  Obermann,  the  hero, 
is  a  dreamer  perpetually  trying  to 
escape  from  the  actual. 

O'beron.  King  of  the  Fairies,  hus- 
band of  Titan'ia.  Shakespeare  intro- 
duces them  in  his  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  The  name  is  probably  con- 
nected with  Albench  (q  v.)  the  king  of 
the  elves. 

He  first  appears  in  the  medieval 
French  romance,  Huon  de  Bordeaux* 
where  he  is  a-  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Morgan  ie  Fay.  He  was  only  three 
feet  high,  but  of  angelic  face,  and  was 
lord  and  T»dfog  of  Mommur.  At  frig 
birth  the  fairies  bestowed  their  gifts  — 
one  was  insight  into  men's  thoughts, 
and  another  was  the  power  of  trans- 
porting himself  to  any  place  instan- 
taneously ;  and  in  the  fullness  of  time 
legions  of  angels  conveyed  his  soul  to 
Paradise. 

Obld'icut.  The  fiend  of  lust,  and 
one  of  the  five  that  possessed  *'  poor 
Tom." 

Five  fiends  have  teen,  in  poor  Tom  at  once  ,  of  lust,  as 
Obldicut  ,  Hobbldldance,  prince  of  dumbness  ,  Malm,  of 
stealing;  Modo,  of  murder,  and  Flibbertigibbet,  of 
mopping  and  mowing,  who  since  possesses  chamber- 
tn^dii  Mifl  waiting-women  "—Shaketpeare  Kino  Lw 

Op.  FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 

O1>iism.  The  same  as  Obeahism 
(*«„). 

Obiter  dictum  (Lat.)-  An  inci- 
dental remark,  an  opinion  expressed 
by  a  judge,  but  not  judicially.  An 


obiter  dictum  has  no  authority  beyond 
that  of  deference  to  the  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  honesty  of  the  person 
who  utters  it  ;  but  a  judicial  sentence 
is  the  verdict  of  a  judge  bound  under 
oath  to  pronounce  judgment  only 
according  to  law  and  evidence. 

Object  ;  Objective.    See  SUBJECT. 

Ob'olus.  An  a/ncient  Greek  copper 
coin  worth  five  lepta,  or  about  a  half- 

§*nny.  Also  a  silver  coin  of  the 
yzantine  Empire,  worth  about  three 
times  as  much.  It  is  to  this  latter 
that  the  phrase  "  Give  an  obolus  to 
poor  old  Behsarius  "  (see  BEUSABIUS) 
refers. 

Observantlns.    See  FRANCISCANS. 

Obstacle  Race.  A  race  over  —  or 
under  —  obstacles  such  as  gates,  nets, 
sails  laid  on  the  ground,  through  hoops 
or  tubs,  etc. 

Obverse.  That  side  of  a  coin  or 
medal  which  contains  the  principal 
device.  Thus,  the  obverse  of  our 
coins  is  the  side  which  contains  the 
sovereign's  head;  the  other  side  is 
the  "  reverse." 

Occam's  Razor.  Entia  non  sunt 
multiplicands,  (entities  are  not  to  be 
multiplied).  With  this  axiom,  which 
means  that  all  unnecessary  facts  or 
constituents  in  the  subject  being 
analysed  are  to  be  eliminated,  Occam 
dissected  every  question  as  with  a  razor. 

William  of  Occam,  the  Doctor  Singu- 
laris  et  Invmcibilis  (d.  1347),  was  a 
scholastic  philosopher,  famous  as  the 
great  advocate  and  reviver  of  nomin- 
alism 


Occasion.  A  lame  old  hag  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (II,  iv), 
mother  of  Furor,  and  symbolical  of  the 
cause  of  anger.  She  was  quite  bald 
behind,  but  Sir  Guyon  seized  her  by 
the  forelock,  threw  her  to  the  ground, 
and  ultimately  vanquished  her. 

To  improve  the  occasion.  To  draw 
a  moral  lesson  from  some  event  which 
has  occurred. 

Occult  Sciences  (Lat.  occultus,  re- 
lated to  celare,  to  hide).  Magic, 
alchemy,  and  astrology  ;  so  called 
because  they  were  hidden  mysteries. 

Oce'ana.  A  philosophical  treatise 
on  the  principles  of  government  by 
James  Harrington  (1656).  See  COM- 
MONWEALTHS, IDEAL. 

Octa'vo.  A  book  in  which  each 
sheet  of  paper  is  folded  into  eight 
leaves  (16  pages)  ;  contracted  thus  — 
Svo.  (Ital.  un'  ottavo,  FT.  in  octavo, 
Lat.  oofo,  eight.)  *An  octavo  can  be  of 
almost  any  size,  dependent  entirely  on 
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the  size  of  the  sheets  before  folding. 
Each  size  has  its  own  name ;  this 
DICTIONARY  is  a  Demy  octavo. 

October.  The  eighth  month  of  the 
ancient  Roman  calendar  (Lat.  octo, 
eight)  when  the  year  began  in  March  ; 
the  tenth  of  ours.  The  old  Dutch 
name  was  Wyn-maand;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Wtnmonath  (wine-month,  or 
the  time  of  vintage) ;  also  Teo-monath 
(tenth-month),  and  Winter-fylleth  (win- 
ter full-moon).  In  the  French  Re- 
publican calendar  it  was  Vendemiaire 
(time  of  vintage,  September  22nd  to 
October  2 1st). 

A  tankard  of  October*  A  tankard  of 
the  best  and  strongest  ale,  brewed  in 
October. 

He  was  In  high  favour  -with  Sir  Geoffrey,  not  merely 
on  account  of  his  sound  orthodoxy  and  deep  learning, 
but  [also  for]  Ms  excellent  skill  in  playing  at  bowls,  and 
his  facetious  conversation  over  a  pipe  and  tankard  of 
October  —ScoU  PeverU  of  the  Peak,  co.  iv. 

Od.    See  ODYLE. 
Odal.    See  UDAX. 

Odd  Numbers.  There's  luck  in  odd 
numbers.  This  is  a  very  ancient  fancy. 
According  to  the  Pythagore'an  sys- 
tem, "  all  nature  is  a  harmony,"  man 
is  a  full  chord ;  and  all  beyond  is 
Deity,  so  that  nine  represents  Deity. 
A  major  chord  consists  of  a  funda- 
mental or  tonic,  its  major  third,  and 
its  just  fifth.  As  the  odd  niunbers  are 
the  fundamental  notes  of  nature,  the 
last  being  Deity,  it  will  be  easy  to  see 
how  they  came  to  be  considered  the 
great  or  lucky  numbers.  Cp.  DIAPA- 
SON, NUMBER. 

Good  tack  Ues  In  odd  numbers.  .  They  say,  there 
IB  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or 
death.— Shakespeare  Merry  Wive*  of  Windtor,  v  1. 

The  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9  (which 
see}  seem  to  play  a  far  more  important 
part  than  the  even  numbers.  One  is 
Deity,  three  the  Trinity,  five  the  chief 
division,  seven  is  the  sacred  number, 


climacteric. 

Numero  Deus  impare  gaudet  (the 
god  delights  in  odd  numbers — Virgil, 
Ecloguest  viii,  75).  Three  indicates  the 
"  beginning,  middle,  and  end."  The 
Godhead  has  three  persons;  so  in 
classic  mythology  Hecate  had  threefold 
power ;  Jove's  symbol  was  a  triple 
thunderbolt,  Neptune's  a  sea-trident, 
Pluto's  a  three-headed  dog ;  the  Fates 
were  three,  the  Furies  three,  the 
Graces  three,  the  Horse  three;  the 
Muses  three-times-three.  There  are 
seven  notes,  nine  planets,  nine  orders 
of  angels,  seven  days  a  week,  thirteen 
lunar  months,  or  365  days  a  year,  etc. ; 
five  senses,  five  fingers  on  the  hand  and 
toes  on  the  foot,  five  vowels,  five  con- 
tinents, etc. 


Odds.    At  odds.    At  variance. 

By  long  odds.  By  a  great  difference  ; 
as, tf  He  is  the  best  man  by  long  odds." 
In  horse-racing,  odds  are  the  ratio  by 
which  the  amount  staked  by  one 
party  to  a  bet  exceeds  that  of  the 
other;  hence  long  odds  indicates  a 
big  variance  in  this  ratio. 

Odds  and  ends.    See  END. 

That  makes  no  odds.  No  difference ; 
never  mind  ;  that  is  no  excuse.  An 
application  of  the  betting  phrase. 

Od's,  used  in  oaths,  as : — 

Od's  bodikins  1  or  Odsbodu  !  means 
"  God's  body." 

0<f  s  ptttifans  1    God's  pity. 

Od's  plessed  vntt  I  (Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  i,  1.)  * 

Od  rot  *em  I    See  DRAT. 

Od-zounds  !     God's  wounds. 

Odhir.  The  husband  of  Freyia,  the 
Scandinavian  goddess.  He  left  her, 
and  she  searched  for  him  through 
many  lands,  shedding  tears  which 
turned  to  drops  of  pure  gold. 

Odbrcerir.  The  "  poet's  mead  "  of 
the  Scandinavian  goets.  It  was  made 
of  Kvasir's  blood  mixed  with  honey, 
and  all  who  partook  of  it  became  poets. 
Evasir  was  the  wisest  of  aU  men,  and 
could  answer  any  question  put  to  him. 
He  was  fashioned:  out  of  the  saliva 
spat  into  a  jar  by  the  j3Esrr  and  Vamr 
on  their  conclusion  of  peace,  and  was 
slain  by  the  dwarfs  Fjalar  and  Galar. 

Odin.  The  Scandinavian  name  of 
the  god  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Woden  (q.v.). 

The  vow  of  Odin.  A  matrimonial  or 
other  vow  made  before  the  "  Stone  of 
Odin,"  m  the  Orkneys.  This  is  an 
oval  stone,  with  a  hole  in  it  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  hand.  Any- 
one who  violated  a  vow  made  before 
this  stone  was  held  infamous. 

O'dium  theologlcum  (Lat.).  The 
bitter  hatred  of  rival  theologians.  No 
wars  so  sanguinary  as  holy  wars  ;  no 
persecutions  so  relentless  as  religious 
persecutions ;  no  hatred  so  bitter  as 
theological  hatred. 

Odor  Inert  (Lat.).  The  sweets  of 
gain  ;  the  delights  of  money-making. 

Every  act  of  aach  &  person  is  seasoned  with  the  abr 
luorL— Scott  The  BrintJud  (Intro  ) 

Odour.  In  good  odour  ;  in  bad  odour. 
In  favour,  out  of  favour;  in  good 
repute,  in  bad  repute. 

The  odour  of  sanctity.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  held  that  a  sweet  and  de- 
lightful odour  was  given  off  by  the 
bodies  of  saintly  persons  at  their 
death,  and  also  when  their  bodies,  if 
"  translated,"  were  disinterred.  Hence 
the  phrase,  he  eked  in  the  odour  of 
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sanctity,  ^.e.  he  died  a  samt.  The 
Swedenborgians  say  that  when,  the 
celestial  angels  are  present  at  a  death- 
bed, what  is  then  cadaverous  excites  a 
sensation  of  what  is  aromatic. 

There  is  an  "  odour  of  iniquity  "  as 
well  as  an  "  odour  of  sanctity,"  and 
Shakespeare  has  a  strong  passage  on 
the  disodour  of  impiety  Anti5chus 
and  his  wicked  daughter  were  killed 
by  lightning,  and  the  poet  says:  — 

A.  fire  from  heaven  came  and  shrivelled  up 
Their  bodies,  e'en  to  loathing  ,  for  they  BO  stank 
That  all  those  eyes  adored  them  ere  their  fall 
Scorned  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial 
Periclet,  II,  4. 

Odrysium  Carmen.  The  poetry  of 
Orpheus,  a  native  of  Thrace,  called 
Odrysia  tellus,  because  the  Od'ryses 
were  its  chief  inhabitants. 

Od'yle.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  the  hypothetical  force  which  eman- 
ates from  a  medium  to  produce  the 
phenomena  connected  with  mesmer- 
ism, spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  and 
so  on.  Baron  von  Eeichenbach  (1788- 
1869)  called  it  Od  force,  and  taught 
that  it  pervaded  all  nature,  especially 
heat,  light,  crystals,  magnets,  etc.,  and 
was  developed  in  chemical  action  ; 
and  also  that  it  streamed  from  the 
fingers  of  specially  sensitive  persons. 

That  od-force  of  German  Eeichenbach 
Which  still  from  female  finger-tips  bums  blue. 

Mn  Browning.  Awora  Lttoh,  vli,  295 

Od'yssey.  The  epic  poem  of  Homer 
which  records  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  (Ulysses)  in  his  home-  voyage 
from  Troy  The  word  is  an  adjective 
formed  out  of  the  hero's  name,  and 
means  the  things  or  adventures  of 
Ulysses. 

(Ecumenical  Councils.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  whose  findings  are  —  or  were  — 
recognized  as  applying  to  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  world  (Or.  cifcoumemfos, 
the  inhabited  —  ge,  earth  being  under- 
stood), and  the  members  of  which  were 
drawn  from  the  whole  Church.  There 
are  twenty-one  recognized,  nine  East- 
ern and  twelve  Western. 

THE  NINE  EASTERN  ;  (1)  Jerusalem  ; 
(2  and  8)  Nice,  325,  787  ;  (3,  6,  7,  9) 
Constantinople,  381,  553,  680,  869  ; 
(4)  Ephesus,  431  ;  (5)  Chalcedon,  451. 

THE  TWELVE  WESTERN  :  (10,  11,  12, 
13,  19)  Lat'eran,  1123,  1139,  1179, 
1215,  1517;  (14,  15)  Synod  of  Lyons, 


, 

1245,  1274  ;  (16)  Synod  of  Vienne,  in 
Dauphin^,  1311  ;  (17)  Constance, 
1414;  (18)  Basle,  1431-43;  (20)  Trent, 


1545-63  ;   (21)  Vatican,  1869. 

Of  these,  the  Church  of  England 
recognizes  only  six,  viz.  : 

825  of  Nice,  against  the  Allans 

881  of  Constantinople,  against  "  heretics." 

431  of  Ephttut.  against  the  Nestorians  and  Pelagians 

461  of  Chalet'  don,  when  Athanastas  was  restored 

653  of  ftwutanHMopfe,  against  Origen. 

680  of  Conilantinoplt,  against  the  MonothSHtes 


CE'dipus.  I  am  no  CEdypus.  I  can- 
not  guess  what  you  mean.  (Edipua 
guessed  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (q.v.)t 
and  saved  Thebes  from  her  ravages. 
Cp.  DAVITS. 

CEil  de  Boeuf  (Fr.  "  bull's-eye  ").  A 
large  reception  room  (salle)  m  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  lighted  by  round, 
"  bull's-eye  "  windows.  The  ceiling, 
decorated  by  Van  der  Meulen,  con- 
tained likenesses  of  the  children  of 
Louis  31IV. 

Les  Pastes  de  I9  CEil  de  Sceuf.  The 
annals  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  ;  hence,  anecdotes  of  cour- 
tiers generally. 

Off  (of  ;  Lat.  a&,  from,  away).  The 
house  is  a  mile  off  —  i.e.  is  "  away  "  or 
"  from  "  us  a  mile.  The  word  pre- 
ceding off  defines  its  scope.  To  "be 
**  well  off  "  is  to  be  away  or  on  the  way 
towards  well-being  ;  to  be  badly  off  is 
to  be  away  or  on  the  way  to  the  bad. 

The  off-side  of  horses  when  in  pairs 
is  that  to  the  right  hand  of  the  coach- 
man (cp.  NEAR)  ;  and  a  football  um- 
pire calls  Off-side  /  and  awards  a 
penalty  kick  when  a  player  has  kicked 
the  ball  there  being  none  of  his  oppo- 
nents except  the  goal-keeper  between 
himself  and  his  opponent's  goal  —  un- 
less he  himself  has  taken  the  ball 
there.  The  off-side  rules  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  different  varieties  of  football. 

An  act  of  behaviour,  a  thing,  a  per- 
son, etc.,  is  said  to  be  a  bit  off  when  it 
is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  —  it  is  a 
bit  "  off  colour  "  (see  COLOUR)  ;  and 
a  girl  is  said  "  to  get  off  "  when  she  has 
become  engaged  to  be  married  ;  some- 
times, when  this  does  not  happen,  the 
reason  is  that  she  has  "  gone  off,"  i.e. 
the  years  have  not  been  kind  to  her. 

Offa's  Dyke.  An  entrenchment 
which  runs  from  Beachley,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye,  to  Flintshire.  If 
not  actually  the  work  of  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia  (about  757-96)  it  was  repaired 
by  him,  and  he  availed  himpelf  of  it  as 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  him  and 
the  Welsh,  though  it  by  no  means 
tallied  with  his  territory  either  in 
extent  or  position. 

Office,  the  Divine.    See  BREVIARY. 
Office,  the  Holy.     The  Inquisition 


Og,  King  of  Bashan,  according  to 
Rabbinical  mythology  was  an  ante- 
diluvian giant,  saved  from  the  flood 
by  climbing  on  the  roof  of  the  ark. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
Moses  first  conquered  Sihon,  and  then 
advanced  against  the  giant  Og  (whose 
bedstead,  made  of  iron,  was  above 
15  ft,  long  and  nearly  7  ft.  broad, 
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Demi,  lii,  11).  The  legend  says  that 
Og  plucked  up  a  mountain  to  hurl 
at  the  Israelites,  but  he  got  so 
entangled  with  his  burden  that  Moses 
was  able  to  kill  him  without  much 
difficulty. 

In  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
(q.v.),  Og  stands  for  Thomas  Shadwell 
(see  MACFLECKNOE).  He  was  very 
large  and  fat. 

OgTiam.  The  alphabet  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Irish  and  British 
nations.  There  were  twenty  charac- 
ters, each  of  which  was  composed  of 
any  number  of  thin  strokes  from  one  to 
five,  which  were  arranged  and  grouped 
above,  below,  or  across  a  horizontal 
line. 

The  word  is  connected  with  Ogmios, 
the  name,  according  to  Lucian,  of 
a  Gaulish  god  who  presided  over 
speech. 

O'gier  the  Dane.  One  of  the  great 
heroes  of  mediaeval  romance ;  a 
paladin  of  Charlemagne,  and  son  of 
Geoffrey,  King  of  Denmark,  of  which 
country  (as  Holger  Danske)  he  is  still 
the  national  hero.  Fairies  attended 
at  his  birth,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
divers  gifts.  Among  these  fairies  was 
Morgan  le  Fay  (q.v.),  who  when  the 
knight  was  a  hundred  years  old  em- 
barked him  for  Av'alon,  "hard  by 
the  terrestrial  paradise."  On  reaching 
the  island  he  entered  the  castle,  where 
he  found  a  horse  sitting  at  a  banquet- 
table.  The  horse,  who  had  once  been 
a  mighty  prince,  conducted  him  to 
Morgan  le  Fay,  who  gave  him  a  ring 
which  removed  all  infirmities  and  re- 
stored him  to  ripe  manhood,  and  a 
crown  which  made  him  forget  his 
country  and  past  life,  and  introduced 
him  to  King  Arthur.  Two  hundred 
years  rolled  on,  and  France  waa  in- 
vaded by  the  Paynims.  Morgan  le 
Fay  now  sent  Ogier  to  defend  "  le  bon 
pays  de  France  "  ;  and  when  he  had 
routed  the  invaders  she  took  him  back 
to  Avalon,  where  he  remains  until  the 
time  for  him  to  reappear  on  this  earth 
of  ours  has  arrived.  William  Morris 
gives  a  rendering  of  the  romance  in 
his  Earthly  Paradise  (August). 

O'gres  of  nursery  story  are  giants  of 
very  malignant  disposition,  who  live 
on  numan  flesh.  The  word  was  first 
used  (and  probably  invented)  by 
Perrault  in  his  Conies  (1697),  and  is 
thought  to  be  made  up  from  Orcus,  a 
name  of  Pluto,  the  god  of  Hades. 

Ogygia.    See  CAI.YPSO. 

Ogygian  Deluge.  A  flood  of  Greek 
legend,  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
two  hundred  years  before  Deucalion's 


flood,    when    Ogyges    was    King    of 
Bceofcia. 

Varro  tells  us  tliat  the  plwwt  V«m»  underwent  &  great 
change  in  the  reign  of  Ogjge*  It  changed  its  di*n*t«r, 
Its  colour.  Its  figure,  and  It-  course, 

Oi  Polloi,  properly  Hot  PoUoi  (Gr.). 
The  commonalty,  the  many.  In 
University  slang  the  "  poll  men,"  or 
those  who  take  degrees  without 
"  honours." 

Oil.    OH  of  palms.    See  PALM-OH* 

To  oil  the  knocker.  To  fee  the 
porter.  The  expression  is  from 
Racine's  Les  Plaideurs ;  "  On  Centre 
point  chez  lui  Bans  graisser  le  marteau  " 
("  No  one  enters  his  house  without 
oiling  the  knocker  "). 

To  pour  oil  on  troubled  voaters.  To 
soothe  by  gentle  words ;  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  calm  after  great  anger 
or  excitement,  etc,,  by  tact  and 
diplomacy. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  well  known 
fact  that  during  a  storm  at  sea  the 
force  of  the  waves  striking  against  a 
ship  is  very  much  lessened  by  pouring 
out  heavy  oil.  In  Bede's  Ecclefnast ical 
History  (736)  it  is  said  that  St.  4idan 
gave  a  young  priest  who  was  to  convoy 
a  maiden  destined  for  the  bride  of 
King  Oswin  a  cruse  of  oil  to  pour  on 
the  sea  if  the  waves  became  stormy. 
A  storm  did  arise,  and  the  priest,  pour- 
ing the  oil  on  the  waves,  actually  re- 
duced them  to  a  calm. 

To  strike  oiZ.  To  make  a  happy  hit 
or  valuable  discovery.  The  phrase 
refers  to  hitting  upon  or  discovering  a 
bed  of  petroleum  or  mineral  oil. 

Old.  Used  in  slang  and  colloquial 
talk  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  friend- 
ship, as  in  My  dear  old  chap,  my  old 
man  (i.e.  my  husband) ;  as  a  general 
disparagement,  as  in  Old  cat,  old  fogy, 
old  geezer,  old  stick-vn-fhe-mud  ;  and  as 
a  common  intensive,  as  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing 
of  God's  patience  and  the  king's 
English,"  and  in  the  modern  Any  M 
thing  will  do9  We*re  having  a  htgh  M 
time. 

For  names  such  as  Old "  Grog, 
Harry,  Noll,  Rowley,  Scratch,  Tom, 
etc.,  see  these  words. 

Old  and  Bold.  The  old  14th  Foot 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Own  (West 
Yorkshire  Begiment). 

Old  Sags.  John  Scott,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon  (1751-1838);  so  called 
from  his  carrying  home  with  him  in 
different  bags  the  cases  still  pending 
ryrg  "judgment. 

Old  Sold.  The  1st  Battalion  Wor- 
cestershire Begiment*  the  old  29th 
Foot. 

Old  Bold  Fifth.  The  Northumber- 
land Fusiliers  ;  formerly  tto  5th  Foot. 
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Old  Bona  Fide.  Louis  XIV  (1638, 
1643-1715). 

Old  boots.    See  BOOTS. 

Old  Cracow  Bible.  See  BIBLE, 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Old  Dominion.  Virginia.  Every 
Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  designated  Virginia 
*'  the  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Vir- 
ginia." Captain  John  Smith,  in  his 
History  of  Virginia  (1629),  calls  this 
"  colony  and  dominion "  Ould  Vvr- 
gima,  in  contradistinction  to  New 
England,  and  other  British  settle- 
ments. 

Old  Dozen.  The  Suffolk  Regiment, 
formerly  the  12th  Foot. 

Old  Faith  Men.    See  PHUJPPINS. 

Old  Fogs.  The  87th  Foot,  the 
Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  so  called  from 
the  war-cry  "  Fag-an-Bealach  "  (Clear 
the  way),  pronounced  Faug-a-bollagh. 

Old  Glory.  The  United  States 
Flag.  See  STABS  AND  STBJPES. 

Old  King  Cole.    See  COLE. 

Old  Lady  of  TJireadneedle  Street. 
See  THKEADNEBDLB. 

Old  Man  Eloquent.  Isocra'tes  ;  so 
called  by  Milton.  When  he  heard  of 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Chserone'a, 
which  was  fatal  to  Grecian  liberty,  he 
died  of  gnef. 

That  dishonest  victory 
At  Chfflrone'a,  fatal  to  liberty, 
Killed  with,  report  that  Old  Man  Eloquent. 

JfUtan     Sonnets 

Ola  Man  of  the  Mountain.  Hassan- 
ben-Sabah,  the  sheik  Al  Jebal,  and 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Assassins 


Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  In  the  Arabian 
Nights  story  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  hoisted  on  the 
Shoulders  of  Sinbad,  and  clung  there 
for  many  days  and  nights,  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  Sinbad,  who  finally 
released  himself  by  making  the  Old 
Man  drunk.  Hence,  any  burden, 
figurative  or  actual,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  free  oneself  without  the 
greatest  exertions  is  spoken  of  as  an 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

Old  Xteeky.    See  AULD  REEKIE. 

Old  Style — New  Style.  Terms  used 
in  chronology ;  the  Old  Style  being  the 
Julian  Calendar  (q.v.),  and  the  New 
Style  the  Gregorian  (q.v.}.  See  also 
CALENDAR. 

Old  World.  So  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  are  called  when  compared  with 
North  and  South  America  (the  New 
World). 

Oldbuck.  An  antiquary ;  from  the 
character  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  a 
whimsical  virtuoso  in  Scoi/t*s  Anti- 
quary. 

Old'enburg  Horn.  A  horn  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  reigning  princes 


of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  but  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. According  to  tradition,  Count 
Otto  of  Oldenburg,  in  967,  was  offered 
drink  in  this  silver-gilt  horn  by  a  "  wild 
woman,"  at  the  Osenborg.  As  he  did 
not  like  the  look  of  the  liquor,  he  threw 
it  away,  and  rode  off  with  the  horn. 

'Ole,  a  better.    See  HOLE. 

Olet  lucernam  (Lat.  proverb)  It 
smells  of  the  lamp.  See  LAMP. 

Oleum  adde  camino.  To  pour  oil 
on  fire ;  to  aggravate  a  wound  under 
pretence  of  healing  it  (Horace :  Satires. 
ii,  3,  321). 

Olewey.  The  name  given  to  the  wife 
of  Bellm,  the  Ram,  in  Caxton's  ver- 
sion of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

Oligarchy  (Gr.  ohgos,  the  few; 
archB,  rule).  A  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  small 
number  of  families  or  a  few  members 
of  a  class. 

Olio  (Span,  olto,  a  stew,  or  the  pot  in 
which  it  is  cooked,  from  Lat.  otta,  a 
pot).  In  Spain  a  mixture  of  meat, 
vegetables,  spices,  etc.,  boiled  together 
and  highly  seasoned ;  hence,  any 
hotchpotch  of  various  ingredients,  as 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  verses, 
drawings,  pieces  of  music,  etc. 

Olivant.  The  magic  horn  of  Roland, 
Charlemagne's  paladin.  It  could  be 
heard  for  twenty  miles. 

Olive.  In  ancient  Greece  the  olive 
was  sacred  to  Pallas  Athene,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  story  (see  ATHENS)  that  at 
the  naming  of  Athens  she  presented  it 
with  an  ohve  tree.  It  was  the  symbol 
of  peace,  and  also  an  emblem  of 
fecundity,  brides  wearing  or  carrying 
an  olive  garland  as  ours  do  a  wreath 
of  orange  blossom.  A  crown  of.  olive 
was  the  highest  distinction  of  a  citizen 
who  had  deserved  well  of  Ms  country, 
and  was  the  highest  prize  in  the 
Olympic  Games. 

To  hold  out  the  olive  branch.  To 
make  overtures  for  peace ;  in  allusion 
to  the  olive  being  an  ancient  symbol 
of  peace.  In  some  of  Numa's  medals 
the  Tring  is  represented  holding  an 
olive  twig,  indicative  of  a  peaceful 


yivoe  branches.  A  facetious  term  for 
children  in  relation  to  their  parents: 
the  allusion  is  to  "  Thy  wife  shall  be 
as  a  fruitful  vine  .  .  .  thy  children  like 
olive  plants  round  about  thy  table'* 
(Pa.  cxxviii,  3). 

The  wife  and  olive  branches  of  one  Mr  Kenwigfl.— 
Dickmi    Xiehotat  Nickleby,  jiy, 

Oliver.  Charlemagne's  favourite 
paladin,  who,  with  Roland,  rode  by 
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his  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Begnier, 
Duke  of  Genoa  (another  of  the  pala- 
dins), and  brother  of  the  beautiful 
Aude.  His  sword  was  called  Haute- 
ctoire,  and  his  horse  Ferrant  d'Espagne. 
A  Itolandfor  an  Oliver.  See  ROIAND. 

Oliv'etans.  Brethren  of  "  OUT  Lady 
ol  Mount  Ol'ivet,"  an  offshoot  of  the 
Benedictines.  The  order  was  founded 
in  1313  by  Bernard  Tolomei,  of  Siena. 

OUa  Podri'da  (Span,  putrid  pot). 
Odds  and  ends,  a  mixture  of  scraps  or 
pot  au  feu>  into  which  every  sort  of 
eatable  is  thrown  and  stewed.  Cp. 
OLIO  .  Figuratively,  the  term  means  an 
incongruous  mixture,  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  any  kind,  a  medley. 

Olympia.  The  ancient  name  of  a 
valley  in  Elis,  Peloponnesus,  so  called 
because  here  were  held  the  famous 
games  in  honour  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  (see  below).  In  the  valley  was 
built  the  Altis,  an  enclosure  of  about 
500  ft.  by  600  ft.,  which  contained, 
besides  the  temple  of  Zeus,  the 
Herceum,  the  Metroum,  etc.,  the 
Stadium,  with  gymnasia,  baths, 
etc.  Hence,  the  name  has  been  given 
to  large  buildings  in  which  sporting 
events,  spectacles,  exhibitions,  and  so 
on  can  be  presented  under  cover. 

Olympiad.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  a  period  of  four  years,  being 
the  interval  between  the  celebrations 
of  the  Olympic  Games  (#.?.).  The 
first  Olympiad  began  in  B.C.  776,  and 
the  last  (the  293rd)  in  393  A.D. 

Olympian  Zeus,  or  Jove.  A  statue 
by  Phidias,  one  of  the  "  Seven  Won- 
Sers  of  the  World."  Pausanias  (vji,  2) 
says  when  the  sculptor  placed  it  in 
the  temple  at  Olympia  (B.C.  433),  he 
prayed  the  god  to  indicate  whether 
he  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  immedi- 
ately a  thunderbolt  fell  on  the  floor  of 
the  temple  without  doing  the  slightest 
harm- 
It  was  a  chryselephantine  statue, 
i.e.  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  though 
seated  on  a  throne,  was  60  ft.  in 
height.  The  left  hand  rested  on  a 
sceptre,  and  the  right  palm  held  a. 
statue  of  Victory  in  solid  gold.  The 
robes  were  of  gold,  and  so  were  the 
four  lions  which  supported  the  foot- 
stool. The  throne  was  of  cedar,  em- 
bellished with  ebony,  ivory,  gold,  and 
precious  stones. 

It  was  removed  to  Constantinople 
in  the  5th  century  A.D.,  and  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  475. 

Olympic  Games.  The  greatest  of 
the  four  sacred  festivals  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  held  at  Olym'pia  (#.«.)  every 
fourth  year,  in  the  month  of  July. 


The  festival  commenced  with  sacri- 
fices and  included  racing,  wrestling, 
and  all  kinds  of  contests,  ending  on 
the  fifth  day  with  processions,  sacri- 
fices, and  banquets  to  the  victors — 
who  were  garlanded  with  olive  leaves. 

Olympus.  The  home  of  the  gods  of 
ancient  Greece,  where  Zeus  held  his 
court,  a  mountain  about  9,800  ft.  high 
on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly.  It  is  used  for  any  pantheon, 
as  "  Odin,  Thor,  Balder,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Northern  Olympus." 

Om.  Among  the  Brahmans,  the 
mystic  equivalent  for  the  name  of  the 
Deity ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  mod- 
ern occultists  to  denote  absolute  good- 
ness and  truth  or  the  spiritual  essence. 

Om  mam  pad/me  hum  ("  Om,  the 
jewel,  is  in  the  lotus:  amen'*).  The 
mystic  formula  of  the  Tibetans  and 
northern  Buddhists  used  as  a  charm 
and  for  many  religious  purposes.  They 
are  the  first  words  taught  to  a  child 
and  the  last  uttered  on  the  death-bed 
of  the  pious.  The  lotus  symbolizes 
universal  being,  and  the  jewel  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  utterer. 

Ombre.  A  *  card-game,  introduced 
into  England  from  Spain  in  the  17th 
century,  and  very  popular  till  it  was 
supplanted  by  quadrille,  about  1730. 
It  was  usually  played  by  three  persons, 
and  the  eights,  nines,  and  tens  of  each 
suit  were  left  out.  Prior  has  an  epi- 
gram on  the  game  ;  he  was  playing 
with  two  ladies,  and  Fortune  gave  him 
"success  in  every  suit  but  hearts." 
Pope  immortalized  the  game  in  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

O'mega.  The  last  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  See  ALPHA. 

Omelet.  You  can't  make  omelets 
without  breaking  eggs.  Said  by  way  of 
warning  to  one  who  is  trying  to  **  get 
something  for  nothing  " — to  accom- 
plish some  desired  object  without 
being  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
trouble  or  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice. The  phrase  is  a  translation  of 
the  French  On  ne  saurait  faire  ime 
omelette  sans  casser  des  ceufa. 

Omen.  Some  phenomenon  or  un- 
usual event  taken  as  a  prognostication 
either  of  good  or  evil ;  a  propbesfcie 
sign  or  augury.  The  Latin  woa-d  was 
adopted  in  the  16th  century;  its 
origin  is  unknown,  but  it  is  tberaght 
to  be  connected  with  auavre,  to  hear. 
Some  well  known  examples  of  accept- 
ing omens,  apparently  evil,  as  of  good 
augury  are: — 

Leotych'idea  H,  of  Sputa,  TOS  told  by  We  wiffura  that 
his  projected  expedition  worid  iafi,  bcc*M6  »Ttp«r  bad 
cot  entangled  in  the  handle  ol  the  city  Jeer.  "  Not  so," 
hew  "cbttbeTfcr." 
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When  Julius  Caesar  landed  at  Adrome'tum  he  happened 
to  trip  and  fall  on  his  face  This  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  fatal  omen  by  his  army ,  bat,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thus  I  take  possession 
of  thee,  O  Africa  1 "  Told  of  Scipio  also. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  leaped  upon  the  English 
shore  he  fell  OB  his  lace,  and  a  great  cry  went  forth  that 
it  was  an  Hi-omen ,  but  the  duke  exclaimed  "  I  have 
taken  seisin  of  this  land  with  both  my  hands  " 

Om'nibus  (dative  pL  of  Lat.  omnw, 
all,  =  for  all).  The  name  was  first 
applied  to  the  public  vehicle  in  France 
in  1S28.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
adopted  by  Shillibeer  for  the  vehicles 
which  he  started  on  the  Paddington 
Road,  London.  The  plural  is,  of 
course,  omnibuses,  not  omnibi ;  and 
the  word  is  geaaarally  abbreviated  to 
bus,  without  any  initial  apostrophe — 
just  as  cabriolet  became  cofc,  not  cot* 

Omnibus  Bill.  The  Parliamentary 
term  for  a  Bill  embracing  clauses  that 
deal  with  a  number  of  different  sub- 
jects, as  a  Bevenue  Bill  dealing  with 
Customs,  Taxes,  Stamps,  Excise,  etc. 

Omnibus  box.  A  box  at  a  theatre 
for  which  the  subscription  is  paid  by 
several  different  parties,  each  of  which 
has  the  right  of  using  it. 

Omnibus  train.  An  old  name  for  a 
train  that  stops  at  all  stations — a  tram 
for  all,  as  apart  from  the  specials  and 
the  expresses  that  ran  between  only  a 
few  stations. 

Om'nium  (Lat.^  of  all).  The  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  items,  or  the  assign- 
ment of  all  the  securities,  of  a  govern- 
ment loan. 

Om'nium  gath'erum.  Dog  Latin  for 
a  gathering  or  collection  of  all  sorts  of 
persons  and  things  ,  a  miscellaneous 
gathering  together  without  regard  to 
suitability  or  order. 

Om'phale.  In  Greek  legend,  the 
masculine  but  attractive  Queen  of 
Lydia,  to  whom  Hercules  was  bound 
a  slave  for  three  years.  He  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  led  an  effeminate  Me 
spinning  wool,  while  Om'phale  wore 
the  lion's  skin  and  was  lady  paramount. 

On  dlt  (Pr.  they  say).  A  rumour, 
a  report,  a  bit  of  gossip  ;  as,  "  There 
is&nondit  on  Exchange  that  Germany 
will  pay  up  its  reparations." 

One.  The  word  has  a  good  many 
Indefinite  applications,  as  a  person  or 
thing  of  the  kind  implied  or  already 
mentioned  (/  like  those  fiats  ;  I  must 
buy  one),  an  unspecified  person  (One 
doesn't  do  that  sort  of  thing),  someone 
or  something,  anyone  or  anything. 
There  ^s  One  above  is  a  reference  to  the 
Deity ;  ihe  Evtt  One  is  the  Devil. 

By  one  and  one.  Singly,  one  at  a 
time  ;  entirely  by  oneself. 

Though  we  whistled  your  love  from  her  bed  to-night,  I 

+~v»   .X.  ™^,,1^    „„*  m^ 

t  and  two  ye  mtust  pay  for  one  by 
Xudyard  Kiting  <  Tomtouon 


trow  she  would  not  ran, 
For  the  sin  ye  do  by  two  and 


He  was  one  too  many  for  me.  He 
was  a  little  bit  too  clever,  he  out- 
witted me. 

Number  one.  Oneself ;  hence,  to 
take  care  of  number  one,  to  look  after 
oneself,  to  seek  one's  own  interest: 
to  be  selfish. 

One  and  all.  Everybody  individ- 
ually and  jointly.  The  phrase  is  the 
motto  of  Cornish-men 

One-horse.  Third-rate,  petty,  in- 
significant ;  as,  a  one-horse  show,  a 
one-horse  little  town,  etc.  The  phrase 
is  of  American  origin,  and  the  allusion 
is  to  a  person  of  httle  property  who 
could  only  afford  one  horse  instead  of 
a  pair  for  his  cart. 

One  in  the  eye,  on  the  nose,  in  the 
oread-basket,  etc.  A  blow  on  the  spot 
indicated — the  last  being  slang  for  the 
stomach. 

One  of  these  days.  At  some  un- 
specified time  in  the  future,  generally 
the  rather  remote  and  uncertain, 
future. 

To  go  one  better  than  JM  did.  To  do 
a  httle  more,  give  a  htfcle  more,  promise 
a  httle  more,  etc  ,  than  he  did.  The 
phrase  is  from  card-playing ;  at  poker 
if  one  wishes  to  continue  betting  one 
has  to  "  go  "  at  least  "  one  better," 
i  e  raise  the  stake. 

Oneida  Community,  The.    See  PEB- 

PECTIONI8TS. 

O'nus  (Lat.).  The  burden,  the  re- 
sponsibility ;  as,  "  The  whole  onus 
must  rest  on  your  own  shoulders." 

O'nus  proban'di  (Lat.  the  burden  of 
proving).     The  obligation  of  proving 
some   proposition,    accusation,    etc. ,  ' 
as,  "  The  onus  probandi  rests  with  the 
accuser." 

Onyx  is  Greek  for  a  finger-nail; 
so  called  because  the  colour  of  an 
onyx  resembles  that  of  the  finger- 
nail. 

O'pal  (Gr.  opallios,  probably  from 
Sansk.  upato,  a  gem).  This  semi- 
precious stone — a  vitreous  form  of 
hydrous  silica — is  well  known  for  its 
play  of  iridescent  colours,  and  has 
long  been  considered  to  bring  ill  luck. 
Alphonso  XII  of  Spain  (1874-85)  is 
said  to  have  had  one  that  seemed  to 
be  fatal.  On  his  wedding-day  he 
presented  it  in  a  ring  to  his  wife,  and 
her  death  occurred  soon  afterwards. 
Before  the  funeral  he  gave  the  ring 
to  his  sister,  who  died  a  few  days 
later.  The  king  then  presented  it 
to  his  sister-in-law,  and  she  died  within 
three  months.  Alphonso,  astounded 
at  these  fatalities,  resolved  to  wear  the 
ring  himself,  and  within  a  very  short 
time  he  too  was  dead.  The  Queen 
Begent  then  suspended  it  from  the 
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Open  Question 


Oracle 


neck  of  the  Virgin  of  Almudena  of 
Madrid.  Notiinopal 

Wrapped  in  a  Day-leaf  in  my  left  ftflfc 
To  t,harm  thelrjeyes  with. 

Sen  Jonittn.     Neie  Inn,  i,  6. 

Open  Question.    See  QUESTION. 
Open  Secret.    See  SECRET  BE  POLI- 

' 


Open  Sesame.    See  SESAME. 

Operations,  Base  of,  Line  of.  See 
BASE. 

Opinions*  A  fabulous  monster, 
composed  of  dragon,  camel,  and  lion, 
used  in  heraldry.  It  forms  the  crest 
of  the  Barber  Surgeons  of  London. 
The  name  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Ophincus,  the  classical  name  of  the 
constellation,  the  serpent  (Gr.  ophis). 

O'pium-eater.  Thomas  De  Quincey 
(1785-1859),  author  of  The  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium-  Eater  (1821). 

Opponency.    See  ACT  AND   OPPO- 

NENCY. 

Oppidan.  At  Eton  College,  a  stu- 
dent rtot  on  the  foundation,  but  who 
boards  in  the  town  (Lat.  oppidum, 
town). 

Optime*  In  Cambridge  phraseology 
a  graduate  in  the  second  or  third 
division  of  the  Mathematical  Tnpos, 
the  former»  being  Senior  Optvmes  and 
the  latter  Jumor  Optimes.  The  term 
comes  from  the  Latin  phrase  formerly 
used  —  Optime  disputasti  (You  have 
disputed  very  well).  The  class  above 
the  Optimes  is  composed  of  Wranglers 
(q.v.). 

Op'timism.  The  doctrine  that 
"  whatever  is,  is  right,"  that  every- 
thing which  happens  is  for  the  best. 
It  was  originally  set  forth  by  Leibnitz 
(1646-1716)  from  the  postulate  of  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  and  is  cleverly 
travestied  by  Voltaire  in  his  Candide, 
ou  rOptimisme  (1759)  where  Dr. 
Pangloss  continually  harps  on  the 
maxim  that  "  all  is  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds." 

Opus  (Lat.  a  work).  See  MAGNITM 
OPUS. 

Opus  operantis.  Ex  opere  operate 
is  a  phrase  used  by  theologians  to  ex- 
press the  efficiency  of  acts  irrespective 
of  the  intention  of  the  agent  or  patient. 
Ex  opere  operantis  implies  the  con- 
currence of  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  ;  it  is  the  personal  piety  of  the 
person  who  does  the  act,  and  not  the  act 
itself,  that  causes  it  to  be  an.  instrument 
of  grace.  Thus  in  'the  Eucharist,  it  is 
the  faith  of  the  recipient  which  makes 
it  efficient  for  grace. 

Opus  operatum.  The  thing  done; 
the  theologian's  term  for  expressing 


the  effect  of  sacraments  irrespective  of 
the  disposition  of  the  receivers  of 
them.  Thus,  baptism  is  said  by  many 
to  convey  regeneration  to  an  infant  in 
arms. 

Oracle  (Lat.  oraculum,  from  or&re, 
to  speak,  to  pray).  The  answer  of  a 
god  or  inspired  priest  to  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  future ;  the  deity 
giving  responses  ;  the  place  where  the 
deity  could  be  consulted,  etc. :  hence, 
a  person  whose  utterances  are  regarded 
as  profoundly  wise,  an  infallible,  dog- 
matical person — 

I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  doc  bark 

Shakapeart     JfoeAonl  of  Fe**«,  t,  1. 

In  ancient  Greece  oracles  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  very  expensive 
to  those  who  consulted  them.  The 
most  famous  were  the — - 

Oracle  of  ATOLLO,  at  Delphi,  the  prieatwe  of  which  was 
called  the  Pythoness  ,  at  Belos,  and  atTJaros, 

Oracle  <f  Diana,  at  Colchis ;  of  BaottLAmm,  at  Bpl- 
daorus,  and  another  in  Bocae. 

Oracle  of  JSKBCCUBS,  at  Athens,  and  another  at  GadM. 

Oracle  of  Juprmt,  at  Dodona  (the  moat  noted) ,  aa- 
other  at  Ammon,  to  Libya ,  another  at  Crete. 

Oracle  of  MARS,  in  Thrace,  MIXKKVA*  in  Mycwue, 
PAX,  in  Arcadia. 

Oracle  of  TRIPHO'OTOS,  in  Bceotla,  where  only  men  made 
the  responses 

Oracle  of  VHHTTS,  at  Paphos,  another  at  Aphaca,  and 
many  others 

In  most  of  the  temples  women, 
sitting  on  a  tripod,  made  the  responses, 
many  of  which  were  either  ambiguous 
or  so  obscure  as  to  be  misleading ;  to 
this  day,  our  word  oracular  is  still  used 
of  obscure  as  well  as  of  authoritative 
pronouncements 

The  difficulty  of  "  making  head  or 
tail **  of  oracles  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  classic  examples  : — 

When  Crosses  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  respecting 
a  projected  war,  he  received  lor  answer,  "  Crasus  Salyn 
penetrant  magnum,  perwrte  optim  vfe*  "  (When  Croaew 
passes  over  the  river  Halys,  he  will  overthrow  the  strength 
of  an  empire)  Croesus  supposed  the  oracle  meant  be 
would  overthrow  the  enemy's  empire,  but  it  was  hfa  own 
that  he  destroyed 

Pyrrhus,  being  about  to  make  war  against  Borne,  wms 
told  by  the  oracle  "  J-io  to,  JEaeidt,  Jtotno'iu*  ii*'otn 
pow  "  (I  say,  Pyrrhns,  that  you  the  Roman*  can  coo- 
goer),  which,  may  mean  either  You,  Pyrrbttt,  fan  ovorttrow 
tAe  Senumtt  or  Pyrrkut,  ike  Roma**  con  owrtinxv  you. 

Another  prince,  consulting  the  oracle  on  a  KtcoQar 
occasion,  received  for  answer,  "  IHs  redi'bi*  mmqwm.  p* 
bdta  peHW*  "  <Ton  shall  go  shall  return  never  you  *haU 
peiish  by  the  war),  the  interpretation  of  which  depends 
on  Imposition  of  the  comma  it  may  be  7<m  i*«B  ratem, 
You  thaU  never  perish  i*  th»  war,  or  You.  afcxH  retttnt  *#**r, 
you  OuXlpertikin  tto  tear,  which  latter  was  the  fart 

Philip  of  Macedon  aent  to  ask  the  orace  of  B«rphl  If 
his  Persian,  expedition  would  prove  Huscewfal,  aad  re- 
ceived for  answer — 

The  ready  vtaUm  crowned  lor  death 
Before  the  altar  stands. 

Philip  took  It  for  granted  that  the  *  ready  vtotim  *  wae 
the  Kmg  of  Persia,  bat  It  was  Philip  htaasett 

Who*  the  Greeks  sent  to  Delphi  to  know  tf  they  wotdd 
succeed  against  the  Persians,  they  were  tdd-- 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  weeping  aires  ahatt  teO 
How  thousands  fought  at  Salami*  and  fcfi. 
But  whether  the  Oreeks  or  the  Perrfane  were  to  be  "^e 
weeping  sires,"  no  indication  was  given,  nor  whether  the 
thousands  "  about  to  fall "  were  to  be  Qveeks  or  Persian 
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When  Maxentius  was  about  to  encounter  Constantlne, 
ixe  consulted  the  guaadians  of  the  Sibylline  Books  as  to 
the  tote  of  the  battle,  and  the  prophetess  told  Mm,  "  Wo 
die  hasten  Romanfrum  esse  perUurum,"  but  whether 
Maxentius  or  Constantlne  was  "  the  enemy  of  the  Boman 
people  "  the  oracle  leib  undecided 

In  the  Bible  we  have  a  a?™nn.r  equivoke  *  When  Ahab, 
Tting  of  Israel,  was  about  to  wage  war  on  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  asked  Iflcaiah  if  Bamoth-Gilead  would  faU 
into  his  hands,  the  prophet  replied,  "  Go,  for  the  Lord 
will  deliver  the  dty  into  the  hands  of  the  king  "  (1  Kings 
xxil,  15,  85) 

The  Oracle  of  ike  Church.  St.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux  (1091-1153). 

The  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle.  The 
oracle  to  which  Rabelais  (Bks.  iv  and 
v)  sent  Pamirge  and  a  large  party  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
had  been  put  to  sibyl  and  poet,  monk 
and  fool,  philosopher  and  witch,  judge 
and  "  sort,"  viz.  "  whether  Panurge 
should  marry  or  not  ?  "  The  oracle 
was  situated  at  Bacbuc  (q.v ),  *'  near 
Cathay  in  Upper  Egypt,"  and  the  story 
has  been  interpreted  as  a  satire  on  the 
Church.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  for  long  a  moot  point,  and  the 
"  Holy  Bottle "  or  cup  to  the  laity 
was  one  of  the  moving  causes  of  the 
schisms  from  the  Church.  The  crew 
setting  sail  for  the  Bottle  refers  to 
Anthony,  Duke  of  Venddme,  after- 
wards king  of  Navarre,  setting  out 
in  search  of  religious  truth. 

The  oracle  of  the  sieve  and  shears. 
See  SIEVE 

To  work  the  oracle.  To  induce 
another  to  favour  some  plan  or  to 
join  in  some  project,  generally  by 
manoeuvring  behind  the  scenes.  Also 
— in  slang — to  raise  money. 

They  fetched  a  rattling  price  through  Starlight's  work- 
Log  the  oracle  with  those  swells. — BoUrswood  Robbery 
Under  Arms,  ch.  xli. 

Orange.  This  distinctive  epithet  of 
the  ultra  Protestants  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  of  Ulstermen  generally, 
it  is  said,  became  attached  to  them 
because  in  1795  two  members  of  the 
famous  "  Orange  Lodge "  of  Free- 
masons (which  had  been  revived  in 
Belfast  about  1780)  were  active  in 
raising  the  Orange  Lodges  (see  below), 
an  armed  force  of  Protestant  volun- 
teers— hence  called  "  Orange  boys  " 
— in  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

The  Orange  Lodge  was  named  in 
honour  of  William  of  Orange  (William 
III),  the  Protestant  opposer  of  James 
II  in  the  "  Glorious  Revolution  "  of 
1689,  and  the  victor  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  (1690). 

William  Ill's  territorial  name  came 
from  Orange  (anciently  Arausio),  a 
town  on  the  Rhone  13  miles  north  of 
Avignon^  and  capital  of  the  former 
principality  of  the  same  name,  which 
dated  from  the  llth  century.  From 
1373  to  1530  it  belonged  to  the  House 


of  Chalons  ;  through  failure  of  male 
heirs  it  then  fell  through  a  sister  of 
Phihbert,  the  last  prince  of  that 
House,  to  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of 
Nassau,  who  thereupon  became  Prince 
of  Orange-Nassau,  or  simply  •  "  of 
Orange."  His  grandson,  William  II, 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  our  Charles 
I,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  William 
of  Orange,  our  William  III,  husband 
s  of  Mary,  daughter  of  his  uncle  and 
enemy,  James  II. 

The  principality  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau 
till  1702,  and  was  finally  annexed  to 
France  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713. 
The  title  "  Prince  of  Orange  "  is  still 
borne  by  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Holland,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Nassau. 

Orange  blossom.  The  conventional 
decoration  for  the  bride  at  a  wedding, 
introduced  as  a  custom  into  England 
from  France  about  1820.  The  orange 
is  said  to  indicate  the  hope  of  fruit- 
fulness,  as  few  trees  are  more  prolific, 
while  the  white  blossoms  are  sym- 
bolical of  innocence. 

Hence  the  phrase,  to  go  gathering 
orange  blossoms,  to  look  for  a  wife. 

Orange  Lilies.  The  nickname  of  the 
old  35th  Foot,  now  the  Royal  Sussex, 
Regiment.  Their  facings  were  orange 
till  1832  ;  and  lilies  represent  the  white 
plumes  given  in  recognition  of  their 
gallantry  at  Quebec  in  1759,  when  they 
routed  the  Royal  Roussillon  French 
Grenadiers. 

Orange  Lodges  or  Clubs  are  referred 
to  in  print  as  early  as  1769.  Thirty 
years  later  the  Orangemen  were  a 
very  powerful  society,  having  a 
"grand  lodge"  extending  over  the 
entire  province  of  Ulster  and  through 
all  the  centres  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland.  See  ORANGE  above. 

Orangemen.  A  name  given  to  the 
members  of  an  Orange  Lodge  j  origin- 
ating in  their  respect  for  the  memory 
of  William  III  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
See  ORANGE  above. 

Orange  Peel.  A  nickname  given  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  when  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (1812-18),  on  account  of 
his  strong  anti-Catholic  proclivities. 

Orange-tawny.  The  ancient  colour 
appropriated  to  clerks  and  persons  of 
inferior  condition.  It  was  also  the 
colour  worn  by  the  Jews.  Hence 
Bacon  says,  "  Usurers  '  should  have 
orange-tawny  bonnets,  because  they 
do  Judaise "  (Essay  xh).  Bottom 
the  weaver  asked  Quince  what  colour 
beard  he  was  to  wear  for  the  character 
of  Pyr'amus : 

I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour  beard* 
vour  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain,  beard,  or 
your  Prench-crown-oolour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow  "— 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i,  2 
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Orator  Henley.  The  Kev.  John 
Henley  (1692-1756),  who  for  about 
thirty  years  delivered  lectures  on 
theological,  political,  and  literary  sub- 
jects. 

Orator  of  the  Human  Race,  The.  See 

ANACHARSIS  OLOOTZ. 

Ore.  A  sea-monster  fabled  by 
Ariosto,  Drayton,  Sylvester,  etc.,  to 
devour  men  and  women.  The  name 
was  sometimes  used  for  the  whale. 
Milton  speaks  of  the  Mount  of  Para- 
dise being  "  pushed  by  the  horned 
flood  "  — 

Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  Gtalf, 
And  there  take  root,  an  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea  mews'  clang 
Paradise  Lost    xt,  833 

Or'chard  properly  means  a  garden- 
yard.  Hortyard  was  one  of  the  old 
spellings,  and  in  this  form  its  con- 
nexion with  Lat.  hortus,  a  garden,  is 
clear 

The  liortyard  entering  [he]  admires  the  fair 
And  pleasant  fruits.  Sandys 

Orchid.  The  Stock  Exchange  slang 
term  for  a  titled  member  of  the  House, 
one  with  a  handle  to  his  name.  The 
tale  is  that  many  years  ago  a  young 
scion  of  the  nobility  was  heard  to 
remark  to  a  friend,  "  You  know,  when 
I'm  in  the  House  I  feel  like  an  orchid 
in  a  turnip-field  I  " 

Orcus.  A  Latin  name  for  Hades, 
the  abode  of  the  dead.  Spenser  speaks 
of  a  dragon  whose  mouth  was — 

All  set  with  iron  teeth  m  ranges  twain, 
That  terrified  his  foes,  and  armed  him, 
Appearing  like  the  mouth  of  Orcus  gricely  grim 
Faerie  Queme,  VI,  xii,  26 

Ordeal  (A.S.  ord&l,  related  to  adcelan, 
to  deal,  allot,  judge)  The  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  practice  of 
referring  disputed  questions  of  crim- 
inality to  supernatural  decision,  by 
subjecting  the  suspected  person  to 
physical  tests  by  fire,  boiling  water, 
battle,  etc. ;  hence,  figuratively,  an 
experience  testing  endurance,  patience, 
courage,  etc. 

This  method  of  "  trial "  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  God  would  defend 
the  right,  even  by  miracle  af  needful 
All  ordeals,  except  the  ordeal  of 
battle,  were  abolished  in  England  by 
law  in  the  early  13th  century. 

In  Ordeal  of  battle  the  accused  person 
was  obliged  to  fight  anyone  who 
charged  him  with  guilt.  This  ordeal 
was  allowed  only  to  persons  of  rank. 

Ordeal  of  fire  was  also  for  persons 
of  rank  only.  The  accused  had  to 
hold  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  red-hot 
iron,  or  to  walk  blindfold  and  barefoot 
among  nine  red-hot  plough-shares 
laid  at  unequal  distances.  If  he 
escaped  umn3ured  he  was  accounted 


innocent,  aliter  non.  This  might  be 
performed  by  deputy. 

Ordeal  of  hot  water  was  for  the 
common  people.  The  accused  was  re- 
quired to  plunge  his  arm  up  to  the 
elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  if  the  skin  was  injured 
m  the  experiment. 

Ordeal  of  cold  water  was  also  for  the 
common  people  The  accused,  being 
bound,  was  tossed  into  a  river  ;  if  he 
sank  he  was  acquitted,  but  if  he  floated 
he  was  accounted  guilty.  This  ordeal 
remained  in  use  for  the  trial  of  witches 
to  comparatively  recent  times. 

In  the  Ordeal  of  the  bier  a  person 
suspected  of  murder  was  required  to 
touch  the  corpse  ;  if  guilty  the  "  blood 
of  the  dead  body  would  start  forth 
afresh." 

In  that  of  the  cross  plaintiff  and 
defendant  had  to  stand  with  their 
arms  crossed  over  their  breasts,  and 
he  who  could  endure  the  longest  won 
the  suit.  See  also  JUDICIUM  CBUCIS. 

The  Or  deal  of  the  Eucharist  was  for 
priests.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
elements  would  choke  him,  if  taken  by 
a  guilty  man. 

In  the  Ordeal  of  ihe  Corsned  (q.v.) 
consecrated  bread  and  cheese  was 
similarly  given.  Godwin,  Earl  of 
Kent,  is  said  to  have  been  choked 
when,  being  accused  of  t>he  murder  of 
the  king's  brother,  he  submitted  to 
this  ordeal. 

In  Ceylon,  a  man  suspected  of  theft  is  required  to 
bring  what  he  holds  dearest  before  a  judge,  and  placing 
a  heavy  stone  on  the  head  of  his  substitute,  says  "  May 
this  atone  crush  thee  to  death  if  I  am  guilty  of  this 


In  Tartary,  an  ostlack  sets  a  wild  bear  and  a  hatchet 
before  the  tribunal,  saying,  as  he  swallows  a  piece  of 
bread,  "  May  the  bear  devour  me,  and  the  hatchet  chop 
oft  my  head,  if  I  am  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge ' ' 

Order  1  When  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  other  debaters 
call  out  Order  I  they  mean  that  the 
person  speaking  is  in  some  way  break- 
ing the  rule  or  order  of  the  assembly, 
and  has  to  be  called  to  order. 

Architectural  orders.  See  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

Holy  orders.  A  clergyman  is  said 
to  be  in  holy  orders  because  he  belongs 
to  one  of  the  orders  or  ranks  of  the 
Church.  In  the  Church  of  England 
these  are  three,  viz ,  Deacon,  Priest, 
and  Bishop  ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  there  is  a  fourth,  that  of  Sub- 
deacon 

In  ecclesiastical  use  the  term  also 
denotes  a  fraternity  of  monks  or  friars 
(as  the  Franciscan  Order),  and  also 
the  Rule  by  which  the  fraternity  is 
governed. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  parliamentary 
parlance,  is  applied  to  the  prearranged 
agenda  of  "  Private  Members'  Bills." 
On  ^Friday  these  bills  always  stand 
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after  "  notices  of  motions."  See 
QUESTION.  . 

To  move  for  the  Order  of  the  Day  is  a 
proposal  to  set  aside  a  government 
measure  on  a  private  members'  day 
(Friday),  and  proceed  to  the  agenda 
prearranged,  If  the  motion  is  carried, 
the  agenda  must  be  proceeded  with,  tin- 
less  a  motion  "  to  adjourn"  is  carried. 

Ordinary,  In  Law  an  ordinary  is 
one  who  has  an  "  ordinary  or  regular 
jurisdiction "  in  his  own  rigHt,  and 
not  by  deputation.  Thus  a  ]udge  who 
has  authority  to  take  cognizance  of 
causes  in  his  own  right  is  an  ordinary. 
A  bishop  is  an  ordinary  in  his  own 
diocese,  because  he  has  authority 
to  take  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  therein ;  an  archbishop  is  the 
ordinary  of  his  province,  having 
authority  in  his  own  right  to  receive 
appeals  therein  from  inferior  juris- 
dictions. The  chaplain  of  Newgate 
was  also  called  the  ordinary  thereof. 

A  meal  prepared  at  an  inn  at  a 
fixed  rate  for  all  comers  is  called  an 
"  ordinary  "  ;  hence,  also,  the  inn 
itself : — 

'Tia  almost  dinner ,  I  know  they  stay  for  you  at  the 
ordinary  — Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Scornful  Lady,  iv,  1 

And  in  Heraldry  the  "ordinary"  is  a 
simple  charge,  such  as  the  chief,  pale, 
fesse,  bend,  bar,  chevron,  cross,  or 
saltire. 

Oread  (pi.  Oreads  or  Oreades. 
Nymphs  of  the  mountains  (Gr.  oros, 
a  mountain ) 

The  Ocean-nymphs  and  Hamadryad es, 
Oreads  and  Naiads,  -with  long  weedy  locks, 
Offered  to  do  her  bidding  through  the  seas, 
Under  the  earth,  and  In  the  hollow  rocks 

SJuMw     Witch  of  Xflo*.  \xii. 

Orelia.  The  steed  of  Don  Rod- 
erick, the  last  of  the  Goths,  noted  for 
its  speed  and  symmetry. 

Orella'na.  The  name  formerly  used 
for  the  river  Amazon,  so  called  from 
Francisco  de  Orellana,  lieutenant  of 
Pizarro,  who  was  the  first  to  explore 
it  (about  1537-41). 

Oremus.    See  LOSGEM  PONE. 
Orestes.    See  PYLADES. 

Orfeo  and  Heuro'dis.  The  tale  of 
Orpheus  and  Euryd'ice  (#.v.),  with  the 
Gothic  machinery  of  elves  or  fairies. 

Or'gies.  Drunken  revels,  riotous 
feasts;  hence,  figuratively,  wild  or 
licentious  extravagance.  So  called 
from  the  Gr.  orgia,  the  secret,  noc- 
turnal festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
(q.v.). 

OrgogUo  (Ital.  Arrogant  Pride,  or 
Man  of  Sin).  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (I,  vii,  and  vni),  a  hideous 
giant  as  tall  as  three  men,  son  of 


Earth  and  Wind.  Finding  the  Bed 
Cross  Knight  at  the  fountain  of 
Idleness,  he  beats  him  with  a  club  and 
makes-  him  his  slave.  Una,  hearing 
of  these  mischances,  tells  Bang  Arthur, 
who  liberates  the  knight  and  slays  the 
giant. 

He  typifies  the  tyrannical  power  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  in  slaying  him 
Arthur  first  cut  off  his  left  arm — %  e. 
Bohemia  was  first  cut  ofE  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  then  the  giant's 
right  leg — i.e.  England,  when  Orgogho 
fell  to  earth,  and  was  easily  dispatched. 

Oria'na.  The  beloved  of  Am'adis  of 
Gaul,  who  called  himself  Beltene'bros 
when  he  retired  to  the  Poor  Rock, 
(Am'adis  de  Gaul,  11,  6.) 

The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
nurseling  of  a  lioness,  with  whom 
Esplandian,  son  of  Oria'na  and 
Am'adis,  fell  in  love,  and  for  whom 
he  underwent  all  his  perils  and  ex- 
ploits. She  is  represented  as  the 
fairest,  gentlest,  and  most  faithful  of 
womankind. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  peerless  Oriana,"  especially  in 
the  madrigals  entitled  the  Triumphs 
of  Onafna  (1601). 

Oriel  College,  Oxford.  The  fifth  in 
age  of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  founded  in 
1326  by  Edward  II  and  his  almoner, 
Adam  de  Brome,  who  was  its  first 
Provost.  The  name  comes  from  a 
messuage  in  Oxford  called  La  Onole, 
which  was  granted  to  the  College  at 
its  foundation,  but  the  origin  of  this 
name  is  unknown. 

Oriel  in  oriel  window,  is  also  obscure. 
The  name  originally  denoted  a  gallery 
or 'balcony,  then  a  gallery  in  a  private 
chapel,  then  a  small  private  apartment 
which  had  a  window  looking  into  the 
chapel.  It  may  be  connected  with 
Late  Lat.  awtceum,  a  curtain  (aula, 
hall),  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Orientation.  The  placing  of  the  east 
window  of  a  church  due  east  (Lat. 
onens),  that  is,  so  that  the  rising  sun 
may  at  noon  shine  on  the  altar.  An- 
ciently, churches  were  built  with  their 
axes  pointing  to  the  rising  sun  on  the 
saint's  day ;  so  that  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  was  not  parallel  to 
one  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  but  in 
the  building  of  modern  churches  the 
baint's  day  is  not,  as  a  rule,  regarded. 

Figuratively,  orientation  is  the  cor- 
rect placing  of  one's  ideas,  mental  pro- 
cesses, etc.,  in  relation  with  them- 
selves and  with  current  thought— the 
ascertainment  of  one's  "  bearings." 

Or'Iflamrne  (Fr,  "  flame  of  gold  "). 
The  ancient  banner  of  the  kings  of 
France,  first  used  as  a  national  banner 
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m  1119.  It  was  a  crimson  flag  cut  into 
three  "  Vandykes "  to  represent 
"  tongues  of  fire,"  with  a  silken  tassel 
between  each,  and  was  carried  on  a 
gilt  staff  (un  glaive  tout  dor6  oit,  est 
attach^  une  banmere  vermeille).  This 
celebrated  standard  was  the  banner  of 
St.  Dems  ;  but  when  the  Counts  of 
Vexin  became  possessed  of  the  abbey 
it  passed  into  their  hands.  In  1082 
Philippe  I  united  Vexin  to  the  crown, 
and  the  sacred  Orinamme  fell  to  the 
king.  It  was  carried  to  the  field  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415.  The 
romance  writers  say  that "  mescreans  " 
(infidels)  were  blinded  by  merely  look- 
ing on  it.  In  the  Roman  de  Gann  the 
Saracens  cry,  "  If  we  only  set  eyes  on 
it  we  are  all  dead  men  "  ;  and  Frois- 
sart  records  that  it  was  no  sooner  un- 
furled at  Rosbecq  than  the  fog  cleared 
away  from  the  French,  leaving  their 
enemies  in  misty  darkness. 

In  the  15th  century  the  Oriflamme 
was  succeeded  by  the  blue  standard 
powdered  with  fleurs-de-lis,  and  the 
fast  heard  of  the  original  Oriflamme 
is  a  mention  in  the  inventory  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Dems  dated  1534. 

Origenists.  An  early  Christian  sect 
who  drew  their  opinions  from  the 
writings  of  Ongen  (d.  about  254).  They 
maintained  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
only  by  adoption,  believed  in  a  literal, 
moral,  and  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  pre-existence  of 
souls,  and  were  not  adherents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishments. 

Original  Sin.    See  SIN. 

Orillo.  One  of  the  magicians  m 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Funoso  (Bk.  viii). 
His  life  depended — literally — upon  a 
single  hair,  but  he  was  able,  when  his 
head  was  cut  off,  to  put  it  on  again. 
Astolpho  encountered  him,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  fled  with  it.  Orillo  mounted 
and  gave  chase,  but  meanwhile  Astol- 
pho cut  the  hair  from  the  head,  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  severed  the  head 
died,  and  the  magician's  body  fell 
lifeless. 

Orin'da  the  Matchless.  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Phihpps  (1631-64),  the  poetess 
and  letter-writer.  She  first  adopted 
the  signature  "  Orinda  "  in  her  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  Charles  Cotterell, 
and  afterwards  used  it  for  general 
purposes.  Her  praises  were  sung  by 
Cowley,  Dryden,  and  others. 

Dryden's  lines — 

0  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine, 
To  rob  the  relic  and  deface  the  shrine  i 
But  thufl  Orinda  died 

Blegy  o»»  Mrs  Anne  Kittigrtao 

refer  to  the  fact  that  both  ladies  died 
oi  smallpox. 


Ori'on.  A  giant  hunter  of  Greek 
mythology*  noted  for  his  beauty.  He 
was  blinded  by  CEnop'ion,  but  Vulcan 
sent  Cedalion  to  be  his  guide,  and  his 
sight  was  restored  by  exposing  has  eye- 
balls to  tire  sun.  Being  slain  by  Diana, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  constellations, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  attended  with 
stormy  weather.  His  wife  was  named 
and  his  dogs  Arctoph'onus  and 


fierce  winds  Orion  aimed 

Hath  vexed  the  Bed-Sea  coast. 

M-Oton    Paradise  Lost,  I,  305 

Orkneys.  The  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  old  ore  (q.v  ),  a 
whale,  and  either  G-aelic  inms  or  Norse 
ey,  an  island — "  the  isles  of  whales." 
For  centuries  the  Orkneys  were  a  jarl- 
dom  of  Norway  or  Denmark,  and  it 
was  not  till  1590  that  the  latter  re- 
nounced its  claim  to  sovereignty. 
They  had  passed  to  the  Scottish 
crown  in  1468  after  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earls  of  Angus  for 
nearly  250  years. 

Orlando*  The  Italian  form  of 
"  Roland "  (q.v.),  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  medieval  romance,  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  Charlemagne's 
paladins.  He  appears  under  this  name 
in  the  romances  mentioned  below,  and 
in  other  works 

Orlando  Furwso  (Orlando  mad).  An 
epic  poem  in  45  cantos,  by  Ariosto 
(published  1515-33).  Orlando's  mad- 
ness is  caused  by  the  faithlessness  of 
Angelica,  but  the  main  subject  of  the 
work  is  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Agramant 
the  Moor,  when  the  Saracens  were 
overthrown.  In  the  pagan  army  were 
two  heroes — Rodo'mont,  called  the 
Mars  of  Africa,  and  Roge'ro.  The 
latter  became  a  Christian  convert 
The  poem  ends  with  a  combat  between 
these  two,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Rodomont. 

The  epic  is  full  of  anachronisms.  We 
have  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins 
Tomed  by  King  Edward  of  England, 
Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  Henry  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester  (Bk.  vi).  Cannon  are 
employed  by  Cymosco,  King  of  Fnza 
(Bk,  iv),  and  also  in  the  siege  of  Paris 
(Bk.  vi).  We  have  the  Moors  estab- 
lished in  Spain,  whereas  they  were  not 
invited  over  by  the  Saracens  for  nearly 
300  years  after  Charlemagne's  death. 
In  Bk.  xvn  the  late  mediaeval  Prester 
John  (ovy.)  appears,  and  in  the  last 
three  books  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  died  337. 

There  are  English  translations  by 
Sir  John  Harrington  (1591),  Hoole 
(1783),  and  W.  S.  Rose  (1823-31). 

About  1589  a  play  (printed  1594)  by 
Robert  Greene  entitled  The  History  of 
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Orlando  Funoso  was  produced.  In 
this  version  Orlando  marries  Angelica. 
Orlando  Innamorato  (Orlando  in 
love)  A  romance  in  verse  by 
Boiardo  telling  the  love  of  Boland 
(q.v.)  and  Angelica.  BoiarMo  died  in 
1494,  not  having  finished  the  work, 
and  Ariosto  wrote  his  Orlando  Furwso 
(see  above]  as  a  sequel  to  it.  In  1541 
Berm  turned  it  into  burlesque. 

Or'mandine.  The  necromancer  who 
by  has  magic  arts  threw  St.  David  for 
seven  years  into  an  enchanted  sleep, 
from  which  he  was  redeemed  by  St. 
George.  (The  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  i,  9.) 

Or'mulum.  A  long  poem  in  Transi- 
tion, or  Early  Middle,  English,  of 
which  only  a  "  fragment "  of  some 
10,000  lines  is  extant.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  atathor,  Orm,  or  Ormin,  an 
Augustinian  canon — 

Tills  boo  las  nemmed  Ormulum 
Forrthl  that  Orm  Itt  wrohhte— 

and  in  it  the  Gospel  for  each  day  is 
versified  and  elaborated  with  exposi- 
tions out  of  Aelfric,  Bede,  and  Augus- 
tine. It  was  written  in  the  early  13th 
century. 

Ormuzd  or  Ahura  Mazda.  The 
principle  or  angel  of  light  and  good, 
and  creator  of  all  things,  according  to 
the  Magian  system  He  is  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  Ahriman  (q.v.)3  but  in 
the  end  will  triumph.  The  Latin  form 
of  the  name  is  Oromasdes 

fat\  Oromaze,  Joshua,  and  Mahomet, 
Moses  and  Buddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm,  and  Foh, 

A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never  met 
Before,  as  watchwords  of  a  single  woe 
Arose.  SMOey    Xtvolt  ojltlam,  X,  xxxL 

Oro'sius.  A  Latin,  writer  of  the 
early  5th  century  A.D.,  whose  General 
History,  from  the  Creation  to  417  A.D., 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  historians 
and  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon 
by  Alfred  the  Great.  Orosius  was  a 
native  of  Tarragona,  in  Spam,  and  a 
friend  of  St.  Augustine's. 

Orpheus.  A  Thracian  poet  of  Greek 
legend  (son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope), 
who  could  move  even  inanimate  things 
-by  his  music — a  power  that  was  also 
claimed  for  the  Scandinavian  Odin. 
"When  his  wife  EurydicS  (q.v.)  died  he 
went  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  so 
charmed  Pluto  that  she  was  released 
on  the  condition  that  Orpheus  would 
not  look  back  till  they  reached  the 
earth.  He  was  just  about  to  place  his 
foot  on  the  earth  when  he  turned 
round,  and  Eurydice  vanished  from 
Mm  in  an  instant. 

Orpheus'  self  may  .  .  .  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice. 
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The  prolonged  grief  of  Orpheus  at 
his  second  loss  so  enraged  the  Thracian 
women  that  in  one  of  their  Bacchana- 
lian orgies  they  tore  him  to  pieces. 
The  fragments  of  his  body  were  col- 
lected by  the  Muses  and  buried  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  but  his  head 
had  been  thrown  into  the  river  Hebrus, 
whither  it  was  carried  into  the  sea,  and 
so  to  Lesbos,  where  it  was  separately 
interred. 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 
Milton 


Orpheus  of  Highwaymen.  So  Gay 
has  been  called  on  account  of  his 
Beggar's  Opera  (1728). 

Orphic.  Connected  with  Orpheus, 
the  mysteries  associated  with  his 
name,  or  the  doctrines  ascribed  to 
him;  similar  to  his  music  in  magic 
power.  Thus,  Shelley  says  — 

Language  is  a  perpetual  Orphic  song, 
Which  rules  -with.  Drcdal  harmony  a  throng 
01  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and  shapeless 
were.  Prometheus  Unbound,  IV,  1,  415 

The  Orphic  egg.  See  EGG,  THE 
MUNDANE. 

Orrery.  A  complicated  piece  of 
mechanism  showing  by  means  of 
clockwork  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  etc.,  round  the  sun.  It  was 
invented  about  1700  by  George 
Graham,  who  sent  his  model  to  Bow- 
ley,  an  instrument  maker,  to  make  one 
for  Prince  Eugene.  Bowley  made  a 
copy  of  it  for  Charles  Boyle,  third 
Earl  of  Orrery,  in  whose  honour  it 
was  named.  One  of  the  best  is 
Fulton's,  in  Kelvin  Grove  Museum, 
Glasgow. 

Orsin.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rabble  that  attacked  Hudibras  (q.v.) 
at  a  bear-baiting.  He  was  "  famous 
for  wise  conduct  and  success  in  war." 
Joshua  Gosling,  who  kept  the  bears  at 
"  Paris  Garden,"  m  Southwark,  was 
the  original  of  this  character. 

Orson.  Twin  brother  of  Valentine 
in  the  old  romance,  Valentine  and 
Orson  (q.v.).  The  twins  were  born  in 
a  wool  near  Orleans,  and  Orson  (IPr. 
ourson,  a  little  bear)  was  carried  off 
by  a  bear,  which  suckled  him  with  her 
cubs.  When  he  grew  up  he  was  the 
terror  of  France,  and  was  called  the 
Wild  Man  of  the  Forest.  He  was  re- 
claimed by  Valentine,  overthrew  the 
Green  Knight,  and  married  Fezon, 
the  daughter  of  Duke  Savary  of 
Aquitaine. 

M  Orthodox  Church,  The.    See  GBBEK 
CHURCH. 
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Orthodox  Sunday,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  is  the  First  Sunday  m  Lent, 
to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
images  in  84=3. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  first  day  in  Lent, 

"  Ash  Wednesday,"  the  clergy  are  directed  to  read  "  the 

sentences  of  God's   cursing  against  impenitent 


Orts.  Crumbs ;  refuse.  ,(LowQ-er. 
ort — fc.e.  \vhat  is  left  after  eating.) 

I  sTiall  not  eat  your  orts — i  <2.  your 
leavings. 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave 

Shakespeare    Rape  of  Zucrece,  QBB 

Ortus.  Ortus  a  quercu,  non  a 
sal'ice.  Latin  for  "  sprung  from  an 
oak,  and  not  from  a  willow  " — t.e 
stubborn  stuff  ;  one  that  cannot  bend 
to  circumstances. 

Ortwin.  One  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Nibelungcrilied  (q.v  )  ;  brother  of 
Gudrun,  and  son  of  Hagen's  daughter, 
Hilda. 

Orvie'tan  or  Venice  Treacle,  once  be- 
lieved to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
poison,  hence  sometimes  used  of  an 
antidote ,  so  named  from  Orvieto, 
Italy,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used. 

With  these  drags  -will  I,  this  very  day,  compound  the 
true  orvietan,  —  Scott  Ketiilworth,  oh  sdlt 

Os  Sacrum.  See  Luz,  A  trian- 
gular bone  situate  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  vertebral  column,  of  which  it  is  a 
continuation.  Some  say  that  this 
bone  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the 
part  used  in  sacrifice,  or  the  sacred 
part ;  Dr.  Nash  says  it  is  so  called 
"  because  it  is  much  bigger  than  any 
of  the  vertebrae  "  ;  but  the  Jewish 
rabbins  say  the  bone  is  called  sacred 
because  it  resists  decay,  and  will  be 
the  germ  of  the  '*  new  body  **  at  the 
resurrection.  (Hudibras,^.  in,canto2.) 

Osl'ris.  One  "of  the  chief  gods  of 
Egyptian  mythology:  judge  of  the 
dead,  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  ghosts, 
the  Creator,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  constant  foe  of  his  brother  (or 
son),  Set,  the  principle  of  evil.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Isis  (g.v.),  and 
represents  the  setting  sun  (cp.  EA). 
He  was  slain,  but  came  to  life  again 
and  was  revenged  by  Horus  and 
Thoth 

The  name  means  Many-eyed.  Osiris 
was  usually  depicted  as  a  mummy 
wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt, 
but  sometimes  as  an  ox. 

Nor  it  Osiris  seen 
In  HempMan  grove  or  green, 
Trampling  the  tmshowered  grass  with  losings  loud 
Sfilton.  CtoUl'*  JfaUvity,  21$ 

Osmand.  A  necromancer  in  The 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom)  i, 
19,  who  by  enchantment  raised  an 
army  to  resist  the  Christians.  Six  of 


the  Champions  fell,  whereupon  St. 
George  restored  them;  Osmand  tore 
out  nis  hair,  in  which  lay  his  magic 
power,  bit  his  tongue  in  two,  dis- 
embowelled himself,  cut  off  his  arms, 
and  then  died. 

Ossa.    See  PELION. 

Ossian  (Oisin).  The  legendary 
Gaelic  bard  and  warrior  of  about  the 
end  of  the  3rd  century,  son  of  Finn 
(Fmgal),  and  reputed  author  of 
Ossaan'a  Poems,  published  1760-3, 
by  James  Macpherson,  who  professed 
that  he  had  translated  them  from 
MSS.  collected  in  the  Highlands.  A 
great  controversy  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  supposed  originals  was 
aroused ;  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  finally  settled,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Macpherson,  while  com- 
piling from  ancient  sources,  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  poems  as 
published.  The  poems  are  full  of  the 
Celtic  glamour  and  charm,  but  are 
marred  by  rant  and  bombast. 

OstencT  Manifesto.  A  declaration 
made  in  1857  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
United  States  in  England,  France,  and 
Spam,  "  that  Cuba  must  belong  to  the 
United  States."  Till  1898  the  island 
belonged  to  Spain,  when,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  Spanish  American  War, 
it  was  freed  and  was  for  four  years 
under  the  military  rule  of  the  United 
States.  In  1902  it  was  formed  into 
an  autonomous  republic. 

Ostler.    See  HOSTLER. 

Ostracism  (Gr.  ostrakon,  an  earthen 
vessel).  Black-balling,  boycotting,  ex- 
pelling ;  exclusion  from  society  or 
common  privileges,  etc.  The  word 
arose  from  the  ancient  Greek  custom 
of  banishing  one  whose  power  was  a 
danger  to  the  state,  the  voting  for 
which  was  done  by  the  people  record- 
ing their  votes  on  tiles  or  potsherds. 
The  custom  of  ostracizing  is  wide- 
spread. St.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to 
"come  out  from "  idolaters  (2  Cor. vi, 
17) ;  and  the  Jews  ostracized  the 
Samaritans.  The  French  phrases, 
Damner  une  boutique  and  Damner 
une  mile,  convey  the  same  idea ;  and 
the  Catholic  Church  anathematizes 
and  interdicts. 

Os'trich.  At  one  time  the  ostrich 
was  fabled,  when  hunted,  to  run  a 
certain  distance  and  then  thrust  its 
head  into  a  bush,  thinking,  because 
it  cannot  see,  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
(cp.  CROCODILES)  ;  this  supposed 
habit  is  the  source  of  many  allusions, 
e.g. — 

Whole  cations,  fooled  by  falsehood,  fear,  or  pride, 
Their  ostrich-heads  in  gelf  illusion  hide 

Moon:  Sceptic, 
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Another  source  of  literary  allusion 
bo  the  bird  is  its  habit  of  eating  in- 
digestible things  like  stones  and 
metals  to  assist  the  functions  of  the 
gizzard — 

All,  villain  1  fhoa  "wUt  betray  me,  and  get  a  -thousand 
crowns  of  the  MTI^  by  carrying  my  head  to  him ,  but  I'll 
make  thee  eat  iron,  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword 
like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. — Shakespeare 
2  Henry  VI,  iv,  10 

Hence,      ostrich-stomachs,      stomachs 
that  will  digest  anything. 

Ostrich  eggs  are  often  suspended  in 
Eastern  churches  as  symbols  of  God's 
watchful  care.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  the  ostrich  hatches  her  eggs  by 
gazing  on  them,  and  if  she  suspends 
her  gaze  even  for  a  minute  or  so,  the 
eggs  are  addled.  Furthermore,  we 
are  told  that  if  an  egg  is  bad  the 
ostrich  will  break  it ;  so  will  God  deal 
with  evil  men. 

Oh  1  even  with  such  a  look,  as  fables  say 
The  mother  ostrich  fixes  on  her  eggs, 

Till  that  Intense  affection 

Kindle  its  light  of  life. 

South®]    Fhalaba. 

Ostrog    Bible,    The.      See    BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Othello.  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
(written  and  performed  in  1604,  first 
printed  1622)  is  founded  on  a  tale  in 
Cmthio's  Hecatommithi  (1565) — Un 
Capvtano  Mor&  (decad.  in,  Nov.  vii). 

Othello,  a  Moor,  was  commander  of  the  Venetian  army, 
and  eloped  with.  Desdemo'na  Brabantio  accused  him  of 
necromancy,  but  Desdemona  refuted  the  charge  The 


won  a  signal  victory.  On  his  return,  lago,  Othello's 
"  ancient  "  (i  e  ensign  or  lieutenant),  played  upon  his 
jealousy,  and  persuaded  frrtim  that  Desdemona  had  been 
false  to  htm  with  Casslo  He  therefore  murdered  her, 
and  after  learning  how  he  had  been  duped  by  lago,  slew 


Othello's  occupation's  gone  (ni,  3). 
A  phrase  sometimes  used  when  one  is 
"  laid  on  the  shelf,"  no  longer  "  the 
observed  of  all  observers." 

Other  Day,  The.  Originally  this 
meant  "  the  second  day,"  either  for- 
ward or  backward,  other  being  the 
Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  for  second,  as 
in  Latin  unus,  alter  9  i&rtius  ;  or  pro&i- 
mus,  alter,  tertius.  Starting  from  to- 
day, and  going  backwards,  yesterday 
was  the  prostnmus  ab  illo  ;  the  day 
before  yesterday  was  the  altera  ab  illo, 
or  the  other  day  ;  and  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  was  tertius  ab  illo,  or  three 
days  ago.  Now  the  phrase  is  used  to 
express*  "a  few  days  ago,"  "not  so 
long  since." 

O'tium  cum  dignlta'te  (Lat.  leisure 
with  dignity).  Retirement  after  a 
person  has  given  up  business  and  has 
saved  enough  to  live  upon  in  comfort. 
The  words  were  taken  as  a  motto  by 
Cicero. 

Otium  cum  dfomtafe  Is  to  be  had  with  £500  a  year  as 
well  an  with  5,000—  Pop*  ,  frftert  (Wte.,  voL  x,  p  110) 


Ottava  Rima.  A  stanza  of  eight  ten- 
syllabled  lines,  rhyming  abababcc, 
used  by  Keats  in  his  Isabella,  Byron  in 
Don  Juan,  etc.  It  was  originally 
Italian  and  was  employed  by  Tasso 
(the  lines  were  eleven -syllabled), 
Ariosto,  and  many  others. 

Ottoman  Empire.  The  Turkish  Em- 
pire, so  called  from  Othman,  or  Osman, 
I,  the  founder  about  1300  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty.  Our  ottoman,  a  kind  of 
sofa  having  some  resemblance  to  an 
oriental  couch,  is,  of  course,  the  same 
word. 

Otus.  A  giant  of  Greek  fable,  brother 
of  Bphialtes  (q.v.).  Both  grew  9  in. 
every  month,  and  Pliny  says  that 
Otus  was  46  cubits  (about  66  ft.)  in 
height. 

Out.  Murder  will  out.  The  secret  is 
bound  to  be  revealed ;  "  be  sure  your 
sin.  will  find  you  out." 

0  blisful  god,  that  art  sojjust  and  trewe  1 
Lo,  how  that  thou  biwreyest  mordre  alway 
Mordre  wol  out,  that  see  we  day  by  day 

Chaucer    flwn's  Priest's  Sate,  232. 

Out  and  out.  Incomparably,  by  far, 
or  beyond  measure  ;  as,  "  He  was  out 
and  out  the  best  man." 

Out  and  outer.  Slang  for  a  thorough- 
going fellow — either  good  or  bad  A 
rascal  may  be  "a  regular  out  and 
outer  "  (in  which  case  there  are  few  to 
exceed  him  in  rascality),  and  so  may  a 
good,  honest  man. 

Out  of  vt.  Left  on  one  side,  not  in- 
cluded. 

Outed.    Expelled,  ejected. 

To  go  all  out.  In  sport,  racing,  etc.. 
to  do  one's  very  best~-to  put  out 
every  effort  to  win. 

To  have  it  out.  To  contest  either 
physically  or  verbally  with  another  to 
the  utmost  of  one's  ability ;  as,  "  I 
mean  to  have  it  out  "With  him  one  of 
these  days  " ;  "I  had  it  out  with 
him  " — i.e.  "  I  spoke  my  mind  freely 
and  without  reserve. ' '  The  i  dea  is  that 
of  letting  loose  pent  up  disapprobation. 

To  out-Herod  Herod.    See  HEROD. 

To  outrun  the  constable.  See  CON- 
STABLE. 

Ou'tis  (Gr.  nobody).  The  name  as- 
sumed by  Odysseus  in  the  cave  of 
Polyphemus.  When  the  monster 
roared  with  pain  from  the  loss  of  his 
eye,  his  brother  giants  demanded  from 
a  distance  who  was  hurting  him :  "  No- 
body," thundered  out  Polyphemus, 
and  his  companions  went  their  way. 

Ovation.  An  enthusiastic  display  of 
popular  favour,  so  called  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  ovatw  or  minor  triumph, 
in  which  the  general  after  a  bloodless 
victory  or  one  over  slaves  entered  the 
city  on  horsel  ack  or  on  foot,  instead 
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of  m  a  chariot  as  in  the  greater 
triumph,  and  was  crowned  with  myr- 
tle instead  of  with  gold. 

Over.    Half  seas  over.     See  HALF 

It's  all  over  unth  Mm.  He's  finished, 
he  can't  go  any  farther,  he's  "  shot 
his  holt."  Said  also  of  one  who  has 
been  given  up  by  the  doctors. 

Over  and  over  again.  Very  fre- 
quently. (In  Lat.,  It&rum  iterumque.) 

Over  the  left.     See  LEFT. 

Overture  (Fr.  ouvert,  O.BV.  overt, 
past  part,  of  ouvrir,  to  open).  An 
opening,  a  preliminary  proposal ;  a 
piece  of  music  for  the  opening  of  a 
concert.  To  make  overtures  to  a  person 
is  to  he  the  first  to  make  an  advance, 
as  with  a  view  to  acquaintanceship, 
some  business  deal,  or  a  reconciliation. 

Overy.  The  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  Southwark,  was,  according  to 
Stow,  founded  by  a  ferry-woman 
named  Mary  Overy,  who,  long  before 
the  age  of  bridges,  devoted  her  savings 
to  this  purpose.  This,  of  course,  is 
fable  ;  the  name  is  a  contraction  of 
St.  Mary's  over  the  nver. 

Owain.  The  hero  of  a  12th-cen- 
tury legend,  The  Descent  of  Owain, 
written  by  Henry  of  Saltrey,  an  Eng- 
lish Benedictine  monk.  Owam  (the 
name  is  a  form  of  Welsh  Owen)  was  an 
Irish  knight  of  Stephen's  court  who, 
by  way  of  penance  for  a  wicked  life, 
entered  and  passed  through  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  (q.v.). 

Owl,  the  emblem  of  Athens,  where 
owls  abounded.  As  Athe'na  (Minerva) 
and  Athe'naa  (Athens)  are  the  same 
word,  the  owl  was  given  to  Minerva 
for  her  symbol  also. 

The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  To  send 
owls  to  Athens -,  which  meant  the  same 
as  our  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle. 
See  also  MADGE. 

I  hve  too  near  a  wood  to  be  scared  by 
an  owl.  I  am  too  old  to  be  frightened 
by  a  bogy ;  I  am  too  old  a  stager 
bo  be  frightened  by  such  a  person 
as  you. 

Like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush.  Having 
a  sapient,  vacant  look,  as  some  persons 
have  when  m  their  cups ;  having  a 
stupid  vacant  stare.  Owls  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  judge-like  solemnity  ; 
ivy  is  the  favourite  plant  of  Bacchus, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  favourite 
haunt  of  owls. 

flood  ivy,  say  to  us  -what  birds  hast  than  t 
None  but  the  owlet  that  cries  "  How  how  I " 

Carol  Ctiino  Henry  VI.) 

Gray,  in  his  Elegy,  and  numerous 
other  poets  bracket  the  two: — 

Prom  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  complain, 


Old  light.  Dusk  ;  the  gloaming, 
"  blind  man's  holiday."  Fr  ,  Entre 
chien  et  loup. 

The  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter. 
According  to  a  Gloucestershire  legend, 
our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker's  shop 
for  something  to  eat.  The  mistress 
put  a  cake  into  the  oven  for  Him,  but 
her  daughter  said  it  was  too  large,  and 
reduced  it  half.  The  dough,  however, 
swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the 
daughter  cried  out,  "  Heugh  !  heugh  I 
heugh  1  "  and  was  transformed  into 
an  owl.  Ophelia  alludes  to  the 
tradition  — 

Well,  God  'ield  you  1  They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's 
daughter  —Shakespeare  Hamlet,  iv,  5 

Owlglass.    See  EULENSPIEGBL. 

Ox.  One  of  the  four  figures  which 
made  up  Bzekiel's  cherub  (i,  10).  It 
is  the  emblem  of  the  priesthood,  and 
was  assigned  to  St.  Luke  (q.v.)  as  his 
symbol  because  he  begins  his  gospel 
with  the  Jewish  priest  sacrificing  in 
the  Temple. 

In  early  art  the  ox  is  usually  given 
as  the  emblem  of  St.  Frideswide,  St. 
Leonard,  St.  Sylvester,  St  Medard, 
St  Julietta,  and  St.  Blandina. 

He  has  an  ox  on  h'is  tongue.  See 
under  MONEY. 

Ox-eye  A  sailor's  name  for  a 
cloudy  speck  which  indicates  the 
approach  of  a  storm.  When  Elijah 
heard  that  a  speck  no  bigger  than  a 
"  man's  hand  "  might  be  seen  in  the 
sky,  he  told  Ahab  that  a  torrent  of 
rain  would  overtake  him  before  he 
could  reach  home  (1  Kings  xvu,  44,  45) 
Thomson  alludes  to  this  storm  signal 
m  his  Summer. 

The  black  ox  hatJi  trod  on  your  foott 
or  hath  trampled  on  you  :  Misfortune 
has  come  to  you  or  your  house  ,  some- 
times, you  are  henpecked.  A  black 
ox  was  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  the  infernal 
god,  as  a  white  one  was  to  Jupiter 

Venus  waxeth,  old  ,  and  then  she  was  a  pretle  wench, 
when  Juno  was  a  yong  wife  ,  now  crowea  Jtoote  is  on 
her  eye,  and  the  blacke  oxe  hath  trod  on  her  foot.  —  Lyly  . 


The  dumb  ox.  St.  Thomas  Aqui'nas 
(1227-74),  so  named  by  his  fellow 
students  at  Cologne,  on  account  of 
his  dullness  and  taciturnity.  Albertus 
said  :  "  We  call  him  the  dumb  ox,  but 
he  will  give  one  day  such  a  bellow  as 
shall  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other." 

To  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  th 
corn  (Deut.  xxv,  4).  Not  to  pay  fo 
work  done  ;  to  expect  other  persons 
will  work  for  nothing.  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  to  withhold 
that  hire  is  to  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  your  corn. 

To  play  the  giddy  ox.     To  act  the 
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fool  generally,  to  behave  in  an  irre- 
sponsible or  over-hilarious  -manner. 
There  was  an  old  phrase,  to  make  an 
ox  of  one,  meaning  the  same  as  the 
modern  to  make  a  fool  of  one  ;  and  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (v,  5)  we 
have — 

FaL     I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass 
ford    Ay,  and  an  ox  too ,  both  the  proofs  axe  extant, 

Oxford  Blues.  .The  Boyal  Horse 
Guards  were  so  called  in  1690  because 
of  their  blue  facings. 

Oxford  Colours  (boat-crews).  See 
COLLEGE  COLOURS. 

Oxford  Frame.  A  picture  frame 
made  so  that  the  wooden  sides  cross 
each  other  at  the  corners  and  project 
an  inch  or  two ;  much  used  for  photo- 
graphs of  college  groups  and  so  on. 

Oxford  Movement,  The.  A  High 
Church  movement  which  originated 
at  Oxford  in  1833  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pusey,  Newman  (afterwards 
a  Cardinal  in  the  Roman  Church),  and 
Keble.  It  was  strongly  opposed  to 
anything  in  the  way  of  Latitudm- 
ariamsm,  and  sought  to  bring  back 
into  the  service  of  the  Church  much 
of  the  ritual,  ornaments,  etc.,  that 
had  been  dispensed  with  at  the  time 
of  the  Bef  ormation.  See  TRACTS  FOB 
THE  TIMES 

Oxgang.  An  Anglo-Saxon  land 
measure  of  no  very  definite  quantity, 
but  as  much  as  an  ox  could  gang  over 
or  cultivate.  Also  called  a  bovate. 
The  Latin  jugum  was  a  similar  term, 
which  Varro  defines  "  Quod  juncti 


Eight  oxgangs  made  a  carucate  (9  v )  If  an  oxgang 
were  as  much  as  one  ox  could  cultivate,  its  average  would 
be  about  fifteen  acrea 

O'yer  and  ter'miner.  An  Anglo- 
French  legal  phrase  meaning  "  to  hear 
and  determine."  Commissions  or 
Writs  of  over  and  terminer  as  issued 
to  ]udges  on  circuit  twice  a  year  in 
every  country  directing  them  to  hold 
courts  for  the  trial  of  offences. 

Oyez !  Oyez'!  Oyez  1  (0.  Pr.,  hear 
ye  /).  The  call  made  by  a  public 
crier,  court  officer,  etc.,  to  attract 
attention  when  a  proclamation  is 
about  to  be  read  out.  Sometimes 
written  0  yes! 

Fame  with  her  loud'rt  0  yes  1 
Cries,  "This  is  he." 

Shakfspeare    frottut  and  Crttttda,  iv,  5 
But  when  the  Crier  cried  "  0  Yes  1 "  the  people  carted 
"  0  No  I"— Barham    Misadventures  ai  Margate 

Oyster.  And  did  you  ever  see  an 
oyster  ualk  upstairs?  A  satirical 
query  sometimes  addressed  to  one 
who  has'  been  telling  unbelievable 
yarns  about  his  own  experiences. 

Close  as  a  Kentish  oyster.     Abso- 


lutely secret;  hermetically  sealed. 
Kentish  oysters  are  proverbially  good, 
and  all  good  oysters  are  fast  closed. 

Never  eat  an  oyster  unless  there's  an 
R  in  the  month.  Good  advice  ;  which 
limits  the  eating  of  oysters  to  the 
months  from  September  to  April  in- 
clusive. The  legal  close-time  for 
oysters  in  England  and  Scotland, 
however,  extends  only  from  June 
15th  to  Aug.  4th,  thus  freeing  all 
May  and  parts  of  June  and  August. 

Who  eats  oysters  on  St  James's  Day 
will  never  want.  St.  James's  Day  is 
the  first  day  of  the  oyster  season 
(August  5th),!(when  oysters  are  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  eaten  only  by  the  rich. 

Oz.  The  abbreviation  for  an  ounce 
is  the  15th  century  contraction  of 
Ital.  onza.  The  "  z  "  here  does  not 
play  the  same  part  as  that  m  "  viz," 
(q.v.). 


P.  The  sixteenth  letter-  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet ;  called  pe,  "  mouth,"  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  represented  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyph by  a  shutter. 

In  the  16th  century  Placentius,  a 
Dominican  monk,  wrote  a  poem  of  253 
hexameter  verses  called  Pugna  Por- 
cGrum,  every  word  of  which  begins 
with  the  letter  p.  It  opens  thus : — 

Pl&udite,  Porcelli,  porcorum  plgra  propago— 

which  may  be  translated — 

Praise  Paul's  prize  pig's  prolific  progeny 

The  Four  P's.  A ( '  merry  interlude ' ' 
by  John  Heywood,  written  about  1540. 
The  four  principal  characters  are  "  a 
Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary  (apo- 
thecary), and  a  Pedlar." 

The  five  P's.  William  Oxberry 
(1784-1824)  was  so  called,  because  he 
was  Printer,  Poet,  Publisher,  Pubhcan, 
and  Player. 

P.C.  The  Roman  patres  conscnpti. 
See  OONSCBIPT  FATHERS. 

P.,  P.P.,  P.P.P.  (m  music).  P  = 
piano,  pp  =  pianissimo,  and  ppp  s= 
pianississimo.  Sometimes  pp  means 
piu  piano  (more  softly) 

So  f  ~  forte,  ff  =  fortissimo,  and 
f£f  =  fortississimo. 

P.P.C.    See  CONG& 

P.S.  (Lat.,  post-scnptum).  Written 
afterwards — i.e.  after  the  letter  or 
book  was  finished. 

P's  and  Q's.  Mind  your  P's  and  Q's. 
Be  very  circumspect  in  your  be- 
haviour. 
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Several  explanations  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  none  seems  to  be  wholly 
satisfactory.  One  is  that  it  was  an 
admonition  to  children  learning  the 
alphabet — and  still  more  so  to  printers* 
apprentices  sorting  type — because  of 
the  similar  appearance  of  these  tailed 
letters  ;  another  that  in  old-time  bar- 
parlours  in  the  accounts  that  were 
scored  up  for  beer  "  P  "  stood  for 
"  pints  "  and  "  Q  "  for  "  quarts,"  and 
of  course  the  customer  when  settling 
up  would  find  it  necessary  "  to  mind 
his  P's  and  Q's,"  or  he  would  pay  too 
much  ,  and  yet  another — from  France 
— is  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
when  huge  wigs  were  worn,  and  bows 
were  made  with  great  formality,  two 
things  were  specially  required-  a 
"  step  "  with  the  feet,  and  a  low  bend 
of  the  body.  In  the  latter  the  wig 
would  be  very  apt  to  get  deranged,  and 
even  to  fall  off.  The  caution,  there- 
fore, of  the  French  dancing-master  to 
his  pupils  was,  "  Mind  your  P's  (i.e. 
pieds,  feet)  and  Q's  (i.e.  queues,  wigs)." 

Pabulum  Acherontis.  See  ACHERON. 

Pacific  Ocean.  So  named  by  Magel- 
lan in  1520,  because  there  he  enjoyed 
calm  weather  and  a  placid  sea  after 
the  stormy  and  tempestuous  passage 
of  the  adjoining  straits. 

The  Pacific. 

Amadeus  VIII,  Duke  of  Savoy 
(1383,  1391-1439  ;  d.  1451).  He  was 
Pope,  as  Felix  V,  from  1440  to  1449. 

Frederick  III,  Emperor  of  Germany 
(1415,  1440-93). 

Olaf  III  of  Norway  (*,  1030-93). 

Pack.  Packing  a  jury.  Selecting 
persons  on  a  jury  whose  verdict  may 
be  relied  on  from  proclivity,  far  more 
than  on  evidence. 

To  pack  up.  Slang  for  to  take  one's 
departure  ;  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  ;  also  to  die. 

To  send  one  packing.  To  dismiss  him 
summarily  and  without  ceremony. 

Packstafl.    See  PIKESTAFF. 

Pac'olet.  A  dwarf  in  the  romance  of 
Valentine  and  Orson  (q.v.).  He  was  m 
the  service  of  Lady  Clerimond,  and 
had  a  winged  horse  which  carried  off 
Valentine,  Orson,  and  Olenmond  from 
the  dungeon  of  Ferragus  to  King 
Pepin's  palace,  and  afterwards  bore 
Valentine  to  the  palace  of  Alexander, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  father ; 
hence,  a  very  swift  horse,  that  will 
carry  the  rider  anywhere,  is  called  a 
horse  of  Pacolet  (Fr.). 

I  fear  neither  shot  nor  arrow,  nor  any  horse  how  swift 
soever  he  may  be,  not  though  he  could  outstrip  the 
Pegasus  of  Perseus  or  of  Pacolet,  being  assured  that  I 
can  make  good  my  escape  —jRabolais .  Qargantua, 
Bk.  ii,  24. 


Pactolus.  The  golden  sands  of  the 
Pactolus.  The  Pactolus  is  a  small 
river  in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  long  famous 
for  its  gold  which,  according  to  legend, 
was  due  to  Midas  (q.v.)  having  bathed 
there.  Its  gold  was  exhausted  by  the 
time  of  Augustus. 

Padding.  The  padding  of  coats  and 
gowns  is  the  wool,  etc.,  put  in  to  make 
the  figure  of  the  wearer  more  shapely. 
Figuratively,  stuff  m  books,  speeches, 
etc.,  to  spin  them  out. 

Paddington  Fair.  A  public  execu- 
tion. Tyburn,  where  executions  for- 
merly took  place,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Paddington.  Public  executions  were 
abolished  m  England  in  1868. 

Paddock.  Cold  as  a  paddock.  A 
paddock  is  a  toad  or  frog ;  and  we 
have  the  corresponding  phrases  "  cold 
as  a  toad,"  and  "  cold  as  a  frog." 

Here  a  little  child  I  stand, 
Heaving  up  my  either  hand  ; 
Cold  as  Paddocks  though  they  be. 
Here  I  lift  them  up  to  Thee, 
For  a  Beulzon  to  fall 
On  our  meat  and  on  us  all. 

Herrick     Grace  for  a  Child 

Paddy,  Paddywhack.  An  Irishman  ; 
from  Patrick  (Ir.  Padraig).  In  slang 
both  terms  are  used  for  a  loss  of 
temper,  a  rage  on  a  small  scale  ;  and 
the  latter  also  denotes  the  gristle  in 
roast  meat. 

Padre.  The  name  given  by  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  a  chaplain.  It  is  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  for  "  father,"  and 
was  adopted  m  the  British  Army  in 
India  from  the  natives,  who  had 
learned  the  term  from  the  Portu- 
guese. 

Pad'ua  was  long  supposed  by  the 
Scottish  to  be  the  chief  school  of  necro- 
mancy ;  hence  Scott  says  of  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie — 

He  learned  the  art  that  none  may  name 
In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 

LayoJiheLatt  MintlreL. 

Paduasoy.  A  silk  stuff,  the  French 
ppu-  or  poul-de-soie,  introduced  into 
England  in  the  17th  century  and  for 
150  years  or  so  called  voudesoy  or 
poodesoy.  The  material  had  no  con- 
nexion with  Padua,  but  there  was  a 
"  say  "  or  serge  manufactured  there 
which  was  known  as  Padua  sayt  and 
the  name  Paduasoy  is  due  to  con- 
fusion with  this. 

Psean.  The  name,  according  to 
Homer,  of  the  phjsician  to  the  gods. 
It  was  used  in  the  phrase  lo  Pcean  as 
the  invocation  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo, 
and  later  m  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to 
other  deities  ;  hence  pcean  has  come 
to  mean  any  song  of  praise  or  thanks- 
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giving,    any    shout     of    triumph    or 
exultation. 

Io  paeans  let  us  sing, 

To  physicke's  and  to  poesie's  king 

Lyly     Mi&u,  v,  3 

Pagan.  The  long  held  idea  that  this 
word — which  etymologically  means  a 
villager,  a  rustic  (Lat.  paganus} — 
acquired  its  present  meaning  because 
the  Christian  Church  first  established 
itself  in  the  cities,  the  village  dwellers 
continuing  to  be  heathen,  has  been 
shown  by  recent  research  to  be  in- 
correct. The  name  arose  from  a 
Roman  military  colloquialism.  Paga- 
nus  (rustic)  was  the  soldier's  con- 
temptuous name  for  a  civilian  or  for 
an  incompetent  soldier,  and  when  the 
early  Christians  called  themselves 
miles  Chrisfa  (soldiers  of  Christ)  they 
adopted  the  soldier-slang,  paganua, 
for  those  who  were  not  "  soldiers  of 
Christ."  See  the  last  note  but  one  to 
ch.  xxi  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall. 
Cp  HEATHEN. 

Pagoda.  A  Buddhist  temple  or 
sacred  tower  in  India,  China,  etc., 
especially  a  slender,  storied  tower  built 
over  the  relics  of  a  saint.  The  word 
is  Portuguese,  and  was  formed  by 
them  in  the  16th  century  on  some 
now  unknown  native  word  which  may 
have  been  the  Persian  biit-kadah,  idol- 
house,  or  some  form  of  bhagavat,  holy, 
divine. 

Pagoda  was  also  the  name  of  a  gold 
com,  value  about  7s.,  formerly  current 
in  Southern  India.  Hence  the  phrase : 

To  shake  the  pagoda  tree  To  make 
money  readily  in  the  Far  East. 

I  have  granted  a  pension  of  400  pagodas  per  annum  to 
the  family  of  the  late  Beza  Sabeb  —Wettinffton'*  Dis- 
pateJut,  I,  p  31  (1709), 

The  amusing  pursuit  of  "shaking  the  pagoda-tree" 
once  so  popular  In  our  Oriental  possessions — Theodore 
nook  &dberl  Ovrney,  I,  v  46 

Paid.    See  PAT. 

Paint.  To  paint  the  lily.  To  in- 
dulge in  hyperbolical  praise,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  beauties,  good  points, 
etc  ,  of  the  subject  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  Illy, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess 

Shakespeare     King  John,  iv,  2. 

To  paint  the  hon.  A  sailor's  term, 
meaning  to  strip  a  person  naked  and 
then  smear  the  body  all  over  with  tar. 

To  paint  the  town  red.  To  have  a 
high  old  time  ,  to  cause  some  disturb- 
ance in  town  by  having  a  noisy  spree 
— especially  after  one  has  been 
abroad  for  some  long  while. 

Painter.  The  rope  by  which  a 
ship's  boat  can  be  tied  to  the  ship,  a 
buoy,  mooring-post,  etc.  The  word  is 
probably  an  extended  sense  of  the 


14th  century  peyntour,  the  rope 
which  held  the  anchor  to  the  ship's 
side  (now  called  the  shank-painter), 
which  was  from  Fr.  pendre,  Lat. 
pendere,  to  hang. 

To  cut  the  painter.  To  sever  con- 
nexion ;  to  send  one  to  the  right  about 
in  double  quick  time.  In  the  late 
19th  century  the  phrase  was  much 
used  in  reference  to  a  possible  sever- 
ance between  her  Colonial  Empire  and 
Great  Britain. 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  "  cutting  the  painter  "  is 
not  popular— B  £wglake  The  Australian  at  Some 
(1891). 

Painting.  It  is  said  that  Apelles, 
being  at  a  loss  to  delineate  the  foam  of 
Alexander's  horse,  dashed  his  brush  at 
the  picture  in  despair,  and  did  by 
accident  what  he  could  not  accom- 
plish by  art. 

This  story  is  related  of  many  other 
artists,  and  the  incident  is  said  actually 
to  have  occurred  to  Michael  Angelo 
when  pamting  the  interior  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne. 

Many  legends  are  told  of  pictures  so 
painted  that  the  objects  depicted  have 
been  taken  for  the  things  themselves. 
It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  Apelles 
painted  Alexander's  horse  so  realist- 
ically that  a  living  horse  mistook  it 
and  began  to  neigh.  Velasquez 
painted  a  Spanish  admiral  so  true  to 
life,  that  Philip  IV  mistook  the  paint- 
ing for  the  man  and  reproved  it 
severely  for  not  being  with  the  fleet. 
Zeuxis  painted  some  grapes  so  well 
that  birds  flew  at  them  to  peck  them. 
Quentin  Matsys  painted  a  fly  on  a 
man's  leg  so  inimitably  that  Mandyn, 
the  artist,  tried  to  brush  it  off  with  his 
handkerchief.  Paxrhasios,  of  Bphesus, 
painted  a  curtain  so  well  that  Zeuxis 
was  deceived  by  it,  and  told  him  to 
draw  it  aside  that  he  might  see  the 
picture  behind  it ;  and  Myron,  the 
Greek  sculptor,  is  said  to  have 
fashioned  a  cow  so  true  to  nature  that 
a  bull  mistook  it  for  a  living  animal. 

Pair  Off.  When  two  members  of 
Parliament,  or  two  opposing  electors, 
agree  to  absent  themselves,  and  not  to 
vote,  so  that  one  neutralizes  the  vote 
of  the  other,  they  are  said  to  pa^r  off. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  this  is 
usually  arranged  by  the  Whips. 

Paix.  La  Paw  des  Dames.  The 
treaty  concluded  at  Cambray,  in  1529, 
between  Francois  I  and  Charles  V 
of  Germany ;  so  called  because  it  was 
brought  about  by  Louise  of  Savoy 
(mother  of  the  French  king)  and  Mar- 
garet, the  emperor's  aunt. 

Pal.  A  good  friend,  a  mate,  boon 
companion.  It  is  a  gipsy  word  mean- 
ing a  brother  or  mate. 
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Palatinate 


Palace  originally  meant  a  dwelling 
on  the  Pal'atme  Hill  (see  PALATINATE) 
of  Rome,  where  Augustus  and,  later, 
Tiberius  and  Nero  built  their  man- 
sions. The  word  was  hence  transferred 
to  other  royal  and  imperial  residences ; 
then  to  similar  buddings,  such  as 
Blenheim  Palace,  DaUceith  Palace,  and 
to  the  official  residence  of  a  bishop ; 
and  finally  to  a  glorified  place  of 
amusement  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
People's  Palace,  and — in  irony — to  a 
Gvfi  palace. 

In  parts  of  Devonshire  cellars  for 
fish,  storehouses  cut  in  the  rock,  etc., 
are  called  palaces  or  pallaces ;  but 
this  may  be  from  the  old  word  pahs, 
a  space  enclosed  by  a  palisade. 

An  that  cellar  and  the  chambers  over  the  same,  and 
the  little  pallace  and  landing-place  adjoining  the  Ifcivcr 
Dart.— Lease  wanted,  by  the  Corporation  of  Toines  in  1703. 

Paradin.  Properly,  an  officer  of, 
or  one  connected  with,  the  palace  (g.v.), 
palatine  (q.v.)  ;  usually  confined  in 
romance  to  the  Twelve  Peers  of 
Charlemagne's  court,  and  hence 
applied  to  any  renowned  hero  or 
knight-errant. 

The  most  noted  of  Charlemagne's 
paladins  were  Allory  de  1'Bstoc; 
Astolfo  ;  Basin  de  Genevois  ;  Fieram- 
bras  or  Ferumbras ;  Florismart ; 
Ganelon,  the  traitor  ;  Geoffrey,  Seig- 
neur de  Bordelois,  and  Geoffroy  de 
Fnses ;  Guerin,  Due  de  Lorraine ; 
Guillaume  de  1'Estoc,  brother  of 
Allory ;  Guy  de  Bourgogne ;  Hoe"l, 
Comte  de  Nantes ;  Lambert,  Prince 
de  Bruxelles ;  Malagi'gi ;  Nami  or 
Nayme  de  Baviere  ,  Ogier  the  Dane ; 
Oliver  (q.v.)  ;  Otuel ;  Bichard,  Due 
de  Kormandie ;  Einaldo ;  Biol  du 
Mans ;  Roland  (Q.V.),  otherwise  Or- 
lando ;  Samson,  Due  de  Bourgogne ; 
and  Thiry  or  Thiery  d'Ardame.  Of 
these,  twelve  at  a  time  seemed  to  have 
formed  a  special  bodyguard  to  the 
king. 

Who  bear  the  bows  -were  knights  In  Arthur's  .reign, 

Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemaln. 

Drydm    The  Flower  and  the  Leaf 

Palffi'mon.  In  Roman  legend,  a 
son  of  Ino  (see  LETJCOTHBA),  and 
originally  called  MelicertSs  Palaemon 
is  the  name  given  to  him  after  he  was 
made  a  sea-god,  and  as  Portumnus 
he  was  the  protecting  god  of  harbours. 
The  story  is  given  in  Spenser's  Faene 
Queene  (IV,  xi) ;  in  the  same  poet's 
Colin  Clout  his  name  is  used  for 
Thomas  Churchyard,  the  poet. 

Palaeography.    See  DIPLOMATICS. 

Palaeolithic  Age,  The.  (Gr.  palaios, 
old,  hthos,  a  stone).  The  earlier  of 
the  two  periods  into  which  the  Stone 
Age  of  Europe  is  divided  (cp.  NEO- 
LITHIC). 


Palamedes.  In  Greek  legend,  one 
of  the  heroes  who  fought  against 
Troy.  He  was  the  son  of  Nauplios 
and  Clymene,  and  was  the  reputed 
inventor  of  lighthouses,  scales  and 
measures,  the  discus,  dice,  etc.,  and 
was  said  to  have  added  four  letters 
to  the  original  alphabet  of  Cadmus. 
It  was  he  who  detected  the  assumed 
madness  of  Ulysses,  in  revenge  for 
which  the  latter  encompassed  his 
death  The  phrase,  he  is  quite  a 
Palamedes,  meaning  "  an  ingenious 
person,"  is  an  allusion  to  this  hero. 

In  Arthurian  romance,  Sir  Pala- 
medes is  a  Saracen  knight  who  was 
overcome  in  single  combat  by  Tns- 
tram.  Both  loved  Isolde,  the  wife 
of  King  Mark  ;  and  after  the  lady  was 
given  up  by  the  Saracen,  Tristram 
converted  him  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  stood  his  godfather  at  the  font. 

Tasso  introduces  a  Palamedes  of 
Lombardy  in  his  Jerusalem  Delivered 
(III,  11).  He  joined  the  crusaders  with 
his  brothers,  Achilles  and  Sforza,  and 
was  shot  by  Clormda  with  an  arrow. 

Palamon  and  Areite.  Two  young 
Theban  knights  of  romance  whose 
story  (borrowed  from  Boccaccio's 
Le  Teseide)  is  told  by  Chaucer  in  his 
Kmghfs  Tale,  by  Metcher  and 
(probably)  Shakespeare  in  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  (1634)  and  elsewhere. 
Both  were  in  love  with  Emilia,  sister- 
in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Athens,  in 
whose  hands  they  were  prisoners.  In 
time  they  obtained  their  liberty,  and 
the  Duke  appointed  a  tournament, 
promising  Emilia  to  the  victor. 
Axcite  prayed  to  Mars  to  grant  him 
victory,  Pal'amon  prayed  to  Venus 
to  grant  him  Emilia.  Areite  won  the 
victory,  but,  being  thrown  from  his 
horse,  died ;  and  Pal'amon,  though 
not  the  winner,  won  the  prize  for 
which  he  prayed  and  fought. 

Palatinate.  The  province  of  a 
palatine  who  originally  was  an  officer 
of  the  imperial  palace  at  Borne  (cp. 
PALACE).  This  was  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  which  was  so  called  from  Pales, 
a  pastoral  deity,  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  on  April  21st,  the  "  birth- 
day of  Borne,"  to  commemorate  the 
day  when  Bom'ulus,  the  wolf-child, 
drew  the  first  furrow  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  "  Boma  Quadra'ta,"  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  city. 

In  Germany  T he  Palatinate  was  the 
name  of  a  former  very  powerful  and 
extensive  state  on  the  Rhine,  and  it  is 
still  that  of  the  detached  portion  of 
Bavaria  to  the  west  of  the  Bhine 
bounded  by  Baden,  Alsace,  Bhenish 
Prussia  and  Hesse. 


Pale 


Pall-bearers 


In  England  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
are  palatine  counties.  See  COUNTY 
PALATINE. 

Pale,  The  English.  The  name  given 
m  the  15th  century  to  that  part  of 
Ireland  which  had  heen  colonized  in 
the  12th  century  by  Henry  II,  viz., 
the  districts  of  Cork,  Dublin,  Drogheda 
Waterford,  and  Wexford.  It  was  only 
in  these  districts  the  English  law  pre- 
vailed, hence  the  phrases,  Within  the 
pale,  and  Outside  the  pale.  By  the 
16th  century  the  English  Pale  had  so 
much  contracted  that  it  embraced 
only  the  district  about  20  miles  round 
Dubhn. 

Pales,  The  Roman  god  of  shep- 
herds and  their  flocks.  See  PALAT- 
INATE above, 

Palestine  Soup.  A  humorous  name 
for  soup  made  of  Jerusalem  artichokes 
(q.v.).  This  is  a  good  example  of 
blunder  begetting  blunder. 

Palimpsest  (Gr.  pahn,  again,  psestos, 
scraped).  A  parchment  on  which  the 
original  writing  has  been  effaced  and 
something  else  has  been  written. 
When  parchment  was  scarce  the 
scribes  used  to  erase  what  was  written 
on  it  and  use  it  again.  As  sometimes 
they  did  not  rub  it  out  entirely,  many 
works  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  have  been  recovered.  Thus 
Cicero's  De  Repubfaca,  which  was 
partially  erased  to  make  room  for  a 
commentary  of  St.  Augustine  on  the 
Psalms,  has  been  restored. 

The  word  is  also  used  figuratively  ; 
Central  Asia,  for  instance,  has  been 
called  a  palimpsest,  because  there 
present  barbarism  overlies  a  bygone 
civilization,  and  De  Quincey  (Suspina 
Profundis)  calls  the  human  bram  "  a 
mighty  palimpsest." 

PaFlndrome  (Gr.  pahn  dromo,  to  run 
back  again).  A  word  or  line  which 
reads  backwards  and  forwards  alike, 
as  Madam,  also  Roma  tibi  subito 
mot^bus  ^b^t  amor.  They  have  also 
been  called  Sotadics,  from  their  re- 
puted inventor,  Sotades,  a  scurrilous 
Greek  poet  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. 

Probably  the  longest  palindrome  in 
English  is  — 

Dog  as  a  devil  deified 
Deified  lived  as  a  god— 

and  others  well  known  are  Napoleon's 
reputed  saying  — 

Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba    and 
Lewd  did  I  live,  evil  did  I  dwel 

The  following  Greek  palindrome  is 
very  celebrated:  — 


i.e.,  wash  my  transgressions,  not  only 
my  face.  It  appears  as  the  legend 
round  many  fonts,  notably  that  in  the 


basilica  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
those  at  St.  Stephen  d'Egres,  Paris, 
and  St.  Memn's  Abbey,  Orleans  ;  and, 
in  England,  round  the  fonts  of  St. 
Martin's,  Ludgate  Hill,  St.  Mary's, 
Nottingham,  at  Dulwich  College; 
and  in  churches  at  Worlmgsworth 
(Suffolk),  Harlow  (Essex),  Knapton 
(Norfolk),  and  Hadleigh  (Suffolk). 

Pal 'mode  (Gr.  a  singing  again).  A 
song  or  discourse  recanting  a  previous 
one ;  such  as  that  of  Stesichorus  to 
Helen  after  he  had  been  struck  blind 
for  singing  evil  of  her,  or  Horace's 
Ode  (Bk.  I,  xvi),  which  ends — 

nunc  ego  mitibua 
Mutare  qiuero  tristia,  dum  iniM 
flas  recantatia  arnica 
obprobriis  animumque  reddas. 

Watts  has  a  palinode  in  which  he 
retracts  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
Queen  Anne.  In  the  first  part  of  her 
reign  he  wrote  a  laudatory  poem  to 
the  queen,  but  he  says  that  the  latter 
part  deluded  his  hopes  and  proved  him 
a  false  prophet. 

PaTinu'rus  (in  English  Palinure). 
Any  pilot,  especially  a  careless  one ; 
from  the  steersman  of  JEne'as 
(Virgil's  dUneid),  who  went  to  sleep  at 
the  helm  and  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned. 

Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found, 
While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round  . 
Wide  and  more  wide,  it  spread  o'er  all  the  realm , 
liven  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  helm 

Pope    J)uneiad,  iv,  611 

Palissy  Ware.  Dishes  and  similar 
articles  of  pottery  ,  covered  with 
models  of  fish,  reptiles,  shells,  flowers, 
leaves,  etc.,  carefully  coloured  and 
enamelled  in  high  relief ;  so  called 
after  Bernard  Palissy  (1510-89),  the 
famous  French  potter  and  enameller. 

Pall.  The  covering  thrown  over  a 
coffin,  is  the  Latin  palhum,  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  used  by  the  Bomans  to 
throw  over  their  shoulders,  or  to  cover 
them  in  bed  ;  hence  a  coverlet. 

Pall,  the  long  sweeping  robe  worn 
by  sovereigns  at  their  coronation, 
by  the  Pope,  archbishops,  etc.,  is  the 
Roman  palla,  which  was  only  worn 
by  princes  and  women  of  honest 
fame.  This  differed  greatly  from  the 
palhum,  which  was  worn  by  freemen 
and  slaves,  soldiers,  and  philosophers. 

Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pail  come  sweeping  by 

MiUon    21  POUMMM. 

-  Pall-bearers.  The  custom  of  ap- 
pointing men  of  mark  for  pall-bearers 
came  to  us  from  the  Bomans.  Julius 
Caesar  had  magistrates  for  his  pall- 
bearers ;  Augustus  Caesar  had  sen- 
ators ;  Germamcus  had  tribunes  and 
centurions ;  JEmil'is  L.  Paulus  had 
the  chief  men  of  Macedonia  who  hap- 
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Pall  Mall 


Palm 


pened  to  be  at  Rome  at  that  time ; 
but  the  poor  were  carried  on  a  plain 
bier  on  men's  shoulders. 

Pall  Mall.  This  fine  thoroughfare 
in  the  West  End  of  London  has  been 
so  called  since  the  early  18th  century 
because  it  is  the  place  where  formerly 
the  game  of  Palle-malle  (Ital.  pallet, 
ball,  magha,  mallet)  was  played. 
When  first  built,  about  1690,  it  was 
named  Catherine  Street,  in  honour  of 
Catherine  of  Braganza.  ' '  Pale  malle, ' ' 
says  Cotgrave — 

Is  a  game  wherein  a  round  boxball  is  struck  with  a  mallet 
through  a  high  arch  of  iron.  He  that  can  do  this  most 
frequently  wins 

It  was  fashionable  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  and  the  walk  called  the 
Mall  in  St.  James's  Park  was  appro- 
priated to  it  for  the  king  and  his 
court. 

In  town  let  me  lire  then,  In  town  let  me  die, 
For  in  truth  I  can't  relish  the  country,  not  I 
If  one  must  have  a  -villa  in  summer  to  dwell, 
0,  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall ! 

Gluts  Morris  (A  1832)     The  Contrast 

Falla'dium.  In  classical  story,  the 
colossal  wooden  statue  of  Pallas  in 
the  citadel  of  Troy,  which  was  said 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  on 
the  preservation  of  which  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  safety  of  the  city 
depended.  It  was  carried  away  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  city  burnt  to  the 
ground  ;  and  later  it  was  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  Rome. 

Hence,  the  word  is  now  figuratively 
applied  to  anything  on  which  the 
safety  of  a  people,  etc.  is  supposed 
to  depend,  as  the  great  stone  of  Scone 
(q.v.}9  now  forming  part  of  the  British 
Coronation  throne 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil, 
political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  English  man,— Letters 
ofJuniut  Dedication 

See  also  ABATON:  ANCILE:  EDEN 
HALL* 

The  rare  metallic  element  found 
associated  with  platinum  and  gold 
was  named  palladium  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Wollaston  (1803)  from  the 
newly  discovered  asteroid,  Pallas; 
and  the  same  name  has  been  given  to 
a  place  of  amusement  in  London, 
apparently  through  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  ancient  Palladium,  like 
the  Colosseum  (q.v.),  w&s  something 
akin  to  a  circus. 

Pallas.  A  name  of  Minerva  (q.v.), 
sometimes  called  Pallas  Minerva. 
According  to  fable,  Pallas  was  one  of 
the  Titans,  and  was  killed  by  Minerva, 
who  flayed  him,  and  used  his  skin  for 
armour  More  hkely  the  word  is 
either  from  pallo,  to  brandish,  the 
compound  implying  "  Minerva  who 
brandishes  the  spear,' '  or  simply 
pallax,  virgin. 


Pallium.  The  square  woollen  cloak 
worn  by  the  men  in  ancient  Greece, 
corresponding  to  the  Boman  toga. 
Hence  the  Bomans  called  themselves 
gens  togata,  and  the  Greeks  gens 
palhata. 

At  the  present  time  the  scarf-like 
vestment  of  white  wool  with  red 
crosses,  worn  by  the  Pope  and  certain 
metropolitans  and  archbishops,  is 
called  the  palhum. 

Palm.  The  well  known  tropical  and 
subtropical  tree  gets  its  name  from 
the  Latin  palma,  which  was  a  trans- 
ferred use  of  palma,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  applied  to  the  tree  because  of 
the  spread-hand  or  open  fan-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  fronds.  The  English 
palm  (of  the  hand)  represents  M.E. 
(and  Pr.)  paume. 

The  palm  tree  is  said  to  grow  faster 
for  being  weighed  down.  Hence  it  is 
the  symbol  of  resolution  overcoming 
calamity.  It  is  believed  by  Orientals 
to  have  sprung  from  the  residue  of  the 
clay  of  which  Adam  was  formed. 

An  itching  palm.  A  hand  ready  to 
receive  bribes.  The  old  superstition  is 
that  if  your  palm  itches  you  are  going 
to  receive  money. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm 

Shaketpeare    Julius  Cceiar,  iv,  3 

Palm  oil.  Bribes,  or  rather  money 
for  bribes,  fees,  etc. 

In  Ireland  the  machinery  of  a  political  movement  -will 
not  work  unless  there  is  plenty  of  palm-on  to  prevent 
friction  — Irish  Seditions  from  1792  io  1880,  p  39 

The  rich  may  escape  with  whole  skins,  but  those  with- 
out "  palm-oil "  have  scant  mercy  —Nineteena\  Century, 
Aug,1892,  p  312 

Palm  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next 
before  Easter.  So  called  in  memory  of 
Christ's  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  multitude  strewed  the 
way  with  palm  branches  and  leaves. 
( John  xn.) 

Sad  Palm  Sunday.  March  29th, 
1463,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Towton, 
the  most  fatal  of  all  the  battles  in  the 
War  of  the  Boses.  It  is  said  that  over 
37,000  Englishmen  were  slain. 

Whose  banks  received  the  blood  of  many  thousand  men, 
On  "  Bad  Palm  Sunday  "  aiftfo,  that  Towton  field  we 

call  . 

The  bloodiest  field  betwixt  the  White  Rose  and  the  Bed 
Drayton.    PolyoUion,  xxviii. 

Palmy  days.  Prosperous  or  happy 
days,  as  those  were  to  a  victorious 
gladiator  when  he  went  to  receive  the 
palm  branch  as  the  reward  of  his 
prowess. 

To  bear  the  palm.  To  be  the  best. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Boman  custom 
of  giving  the  victorious  gladiator  a 
branch  of  the  palm  tree. 

To  palm  off.  To  pass  off  fraudu- 
lently. The  allusion  is  to  jugglers,  who 
conceal  in  the  palm  of  their  hand  what 


Palmam 


Pancake 


they  pretend  to  dispose  of  in  some 
other  way. 

You  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old  —  Dryden, 

Palmam  qul  merult  ferat  (Let  him 
bear  the  palm  who  has  deserved  it) 
was  Nelson's  motto,  and  is  that  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College.  The  line  comes 
from  Jortm's  Lusus  Poe<^c^  (1748),  Ad 
ventos,  stanza  iv  :  — 

Et  nobla  fadles  parcite  et  hostibus, 
Concurrent  pariter  cum  ratibus  rates  * 
Spectent  nnmlna  pontt,  et 
Palmam  qul  meruit,  ferat. 

Palmer.  A  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land 
who  was  privileged  to  carry  a  palm 
staff,  and  who  spent  all  his  days  m 
visiting  holy  shrines,  living  on  charity. 

His  sandals  were  -with  travel  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip  he  wore  , 
The  faded  palm  branch,  in  'hie  hand 
Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land 

Scott    M  armton,  i,  27 

At  the  dedication  of  palmers  prayers 
and  psalms  were  said  over  them  as 
they  lay  prostrate  before  the  altar  ; 
they  were  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
and  received  a  consecrated  palm 
branch. 

Palmerin.  The  hero  of  a  number  of 
16th  century  Spanish  romances  of 
chivalry,  on  the  lines  of  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  The  most  famous  are  Palmenn 
de  Ohva,  and  Palmenn  of  England. 
Southey  published  an  abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  latter. 

Palmy.    See  PALM. 

Paludament.  A  distinctive  mantle 
worn  by  a  Roman  general  in  the  time 
of  war.  This  was  the  "  scarlet  robe  " 
in  which  Christ  was  invested.  (Matt. 
xxvii,  28.) 

Immediately  came  "  sweeping  by,"  m  gorgeous  paluda- 
menta,  Paullus  or  Marius.—  De  Qufacw  Confetsloru  of  an 


They  flung  on  him  an  old  scarlet  paludamentom—  some 
cast-off  war-cloak  with  its  purple  laticlave  from  the 
Praetorian  wardrobe,—  Farrar  •  Ufe  of  Chrbt,  cb,  Is. 

Pam.  The  knave  of  clubs  in  certain 
card-games,  also  the  name  of  a  card- 
game;  short  for  Pamph%le,  French  for 
the  knave  of  clubs. 

This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  an 
instance  of  Johnson's  weakness  in 
etymology.  He  says  it  is  "  probably 
from  palm,  victory  ;  as  trump  from 
triumph." 

Pampas.  Treeless  plains,  some 
2,000  miles  long  and  from  300  to  500 
broad,  in  South  America.  They  cover 
an  area  of  750,000  square  miles.  It  is 
the  Spanish  form  of  Peruvian  bamba, 
meaning  flats  or  plains. 

Pampero,  The.  A  dry,  north-west 
wind  that  blows  in  the  summer  season 
from  the  Andes  across  the  pampas  to 
the  sea-coast. 


Pamphlet.  A  small  unbound  book 
cf  a  few  sheets  stitched  together, 
usually  on  some  subject  of  merely 
temporary  interest ;  so  called  from 
O.Fr  Pamphilet,  the  name  of  a  12th 
century  erotic  Latin  poem  which  was 
very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  word  has  been  the  subject  of  much  etymological 
guesswork.  One  "authority"  derived  it  from  a  sup- 
posed Pamphila,  a  Greek  lady,  whose  chief  work  was  said 
to  be  a  commonplace  book  of  anecdotes,  epitomes,  notes, 
etc  ,  Johnson  suggested  pawn-jUst  (held  "  by  a  thread  ") 
— i  e  stitched,  but  not  bound,  while  another  "  deriva- 
tion "  is  pag'iaicB  fiUt'ta  (pages  tacked  together) 

Pamphyle.  A  sorceress  who  con- 
verted herself  into  an  owl  (Apulevus). 
There  was  another  Pamphyl§,  the 
daughter  of  Apollo,  who  first  taught 
women  to  embroider  with  silk. 

In  one  very  remote  village  lives  the  sorceress  Pam- 
phyle, who  turns  her  neighbours  into  various  animals 
Lucius,  peeping  thro'  a  chink  in  the  door, 

[saw]  the  old  witch  transform  herself  into  an  owL — 
Pater    Marina  the  Epicurean,  ch  v 

Pan  (Gr  all,  everything).  The  god 
of  pastures,  forests,  flocks,  and  herds 
of  Greek  mythology  ;  also  the  personifi- 
cation of  deity  displayed  in  creation 
and  pervading  all  things.  He  is  repre- 
sented with  the  lower  part  of  a  goat, 
because  of  the  asperity  of  the  earth, 
and  the  upper  part  of  a  man,  because 
ether  is  the  "  hegemonic  of  the 
world  "  ;  his  lustful  nature  symbol- 
ized the  spermatic  principle  of  the 
world;  the  leopard's  skin  that  he 
wore  indicated  the  Immense  variety  of 
created  things ;  and  his  character  of 
"  blameless  "  symbolized  that  wisdom 
which  governs  the  world. 

Universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  spring 

Milton    Paradise  Lost,  tv,  286 

Legend  has  it  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion,  ]ust  when  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  was  rent  in  twain,  a  cry  swept 
across  the  ocean  in  the  hearing  of 
many,  "  Great  Pan  is  Dead,"  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  responses  of  the 
oracles  ceased  for  ever.  See  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem  of  this  name. 

Panace'a  (Gr.  all-healmg).  A  uni- 
versal cure.  Panacea  was  the  daughter 
of  .aSscula'pras  (god  of  medicine),  and 
of  course  the  medicine  that  cures  is  the 
daughter  or  child  of  the  healing  art. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  search  for  the 
panacea  was  one  of  the  alchemists' 
self -imposed  tasks ;  and  fable  tells  of 
many  panaceas,  such  as  the  Prome- 
thean unguent  which  rendered  tha 
body  invulnerable,  Aladdin's  ring, 
the  balsam  of  Fierabras  (<?.v.),  and 
PrinceJAhmed's  apple  (see  APPLE).  Cp. 
also  ACHILLES'  SPEAR,  MEDEA'S  KET- 
TLE, BEYKABD'S  KING,  etc. 

Pancake.  A  thin,  flat "  cake  "  made 
in  a  frying-pan.  It  was  originally  in- 
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tended  to  be  eaten  after  dinner  to 
stay  the  stomachs  of  those  who  went 
to  be  shnven  ;  hence,  Shrove  Tuesday 
(q.v.),  a  special  day  for  these,  came  to 
be  called  Pancake  Day,  and  the  Shrove- 
bell  the  Pancake  Bell 

Pancras,  St.  One  of  the  patron  saints 
of  children  (cp.  NICHOLAS),  martyred 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution  (304)  at 
Home  at  the  age  of  13.  His  day  is 
May  12th,  and  he  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  boy,  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  palm-branch  in  the 
other. 

The  first  church  to  be  consecrated 
in  England  (by  St.  Augustine,  at 
Canterbury)  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Pancras. 

Pandarus.  A  Lycian  leader  and  ally 
of  the  Trojans  in  Greek  legend.  Owing 
to  his  later  connexion  with  the  story 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  he  was  taken 
over  by  the  romance  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  procurer.  See 
PANDER. 

Pandects  ol  Justinian  (Gr.  pan- 
dektes,  all  receiver  or  enclo^er).  A 
compendium  of  Boman  civil  law  made 
in  the  6th  century  by  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  It  comprises  50 
books,  and  contains  the  decisions  to 
which  Justinian  gave  the  force  of  law. 
The  story  that  the  copy  now  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  was 
found  at  Amalfi  (1137),  and  gave  a 
spur  to  the  study  of  civil  law  which 
changed  the  whole  literary  and 
legal  aspect  of  Europe,  is  not  now 
credited. 

Pandemonium  (Gr.  all  the  demons). 
A  wild,  unrestrained  uproar,  a  tumul- 
tuous assembly,  a  regular  row.  The 
word  was  first  used  by  Milton  as  the 
name  of  the  principal  city  in  Hell.  It 
was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  Pan- 


Far  to  the  Inland  retired,  about  the  walls 
Of  Pandemonium  city  and  proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer     Paradise  Lost,  x,  424  (see  alto  I,  706) 

Pander.  To  pander  to  one's  v^ccs  is 
to  act  as  an  agent  to  them,  and  such 
an  agent  is  termed  a  pander  from 
Pan'ddrus,  who  procures  for  Tro'ilus 
(q.v.)  the  love  and  graces  of  Cressida. 
In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  it  is  said 
that  Troilus  was  "  the  first  employer 
of  pandars  "  (v,  2). 

Let  all  pitiful  ffoers-between  be  called  to  the  world's 
end  after  my  name,  call  them  all  "  Pandara  "  Let  all 
constant  men  be  "  Tro&uses/'  all  false  women  be  "  Ores* 
sids,"  and  all  brokera-between,  "  Pandars  "  Say,  Amen. 
—ShakMpeare  Troilus  and  Crtssida,  ill,  2 

Pando'ra's  Box.  A  present  which 
seems  valuable,  but  which  is  in  reality 
a  curse  ;  like  that  of  Midas  (q.v.),  who 
found  his  very  food  became  gold,  and 
so  uneatable, 


Prometheus  made  an  image  and 
stole  fire  from  heaven  to  endow  it  with 
life.  In  revenge,  Jupiter  told  Vulcan 
to  make  the  first  woman,  who  was 
named  Pandora  (i.e.  the  All-gifted), 
because  each  of  the  gods  gave  her  some 
power  which  was  to  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  man.  Jupiter  gave  her  a  box 
which  she  was  to  present  to  him  who 
married  her.  Prometheus  distrusted 
Jove  and  his  gifts,  but  Epime'theus, 
his  brother,  married  the  beautiful 
Pando'ra,  and — against  advice — ac- 
cepted the  gift  of  the  god.  Immedi- 
ately he  opened  the  box  all  the  evils 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  flew  forth,  and  have 
ever  since  continued  to  afflict  the 
world.  According  to  some  accounts 
the  last  thing  that  flew  out  was  Hope  ; 
but  others  say  that  Hope  alone  re- 
mained. 

Pangloss,  Dr.  (Gr.  all  tongues).  The 
pedantic  old  tutor  to  the  hero  in  Vol- 
taire's Candide,  ou  VOptirmsme  (1759). 
His  great  point  was  his  incurable  and 
misleading  optimism ;  it  did  him  no 
good  and  brought  him  all  sorts  of 
misfortune,  but  to  the  end  he  reiter- 
ated "  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds." 

Panhandle.  In  the  United  States  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  belonging  to 
one  State  which  runs  between  two 
others,  such  as  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
the  Panhandle  of  Idaho,  etc.  West 
Virginia  is  known  as  the  Panhandle 
State.  The  allusion  is  obvious. 

Panic.  The  word  comes  from  the 
god  Pan  (q.v.),  because  sounds  heard 
by  night  in  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
which  gave  rise  to  sudden  and  ground- 
less fear,  were  attributed  to  him.  There 
are  various  legends  accounting  for  the 
name ;  one  is  that  on  one  occasion 
Bacchus,  in  his  Indian  expeditions, 
was  opposed  by  an  army  far  superior 
to  his  own,  and  Pan  advised  him  to 
command  all  his  men  at  dead  of  night 
to  raise  a  simultaneous  shout.  This 
was  rolled  from  mountain  to  mountain 
by  innumerable  echoes,  and  the  In- 
dians, thinking  they  were  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  took  to  sudden  flight.  Cp* 
Judges,  vii,  18-21. 

Panjan'drum.  The  Grand  Panjan- 
drum, "  with  the  little  red  button 
a-top."  See  BtmoN.  A  village  boss, 
who  imagines  himself  the  "  Magnus 
Apollo  "  of  his  neighbours.  The  word 
occurs  in  Footers  farrago  of  nonsense 
which  he  composed  to  test  old  Mack- 
lin,  who  said  he  had  brought  his 
memory  to  such  perfection  that  he 
could  remember  anything  by  reading 
it  over  once.  There  is  more  than 
one  version  of  the  test  passage ;  the 
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following  is  as  well  authenticated  as 
any: — 

So  she  went  Into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf  to 
make  an  apple-pie,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  she-bear 
came  running  up  the  street  and  popped  its  head  Into  the 
shop  "  What  I  no  soap  ?  "  So  he  died,  and  she— very 
Imprudently — married  the  barter  And  there  were  pre- 
sent the  Picninnies,  the  Jobllllies,  the  G-aryuHes,  and  the 
Grand  Panjandrum,  himself  with  the  little  red  button 
a-top,  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game  of  catch-as- 
catch-can  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their 
boots. 

It  is  said  that  Macklin  was  so  indig- 
nant at  this  nonsense  that  he  refused 
to  repeat  a  word  of  it. 

Panope.    See  NEREIDS. 
Pantables.    See  PANTOFLES. 

Pantagruel.  The  principal  character 
in  Rabelais'  great  satire  The  Hwtory  of 
Gargantua  and  Panlagruel  (the  first 
part  published  in  1535,  the  last  post- 
humously in  1564),  King  of  the  Dip- 
sodes,  son  of  Oargantua  (g»v.)»  and  by 
some  identified  with  Henri  II  of 
France.  He  was  the  last  of  the  giants, 
and  Babelais  says  he  got  his  name 
from  the  Greek  Pantat  all,  and  Arab. 
Gruel,  thirsty,  because  he  was  born 
during  the  drought  which  lasted  thirty 
and  six  months,  three  weeks,  four 
days,  thirteen  hours,  and  a  little  more, 
in  that  year  of  grace  noted  for  having 
"  three  Thursdays  in  one  week."  He 
was  covered  with  hair  at  birth,  "  like 
a  young  bear,"  and  was  so  strong  that 
though  he  was  chained  in  his  cradle 
with  four  great  iron  chains,  like  those 
used  in  ships  of  the  largest  size,  he 
stamped  out  the  bottom,  which  was 
made  of  weavers'  beams,  and,  when 
loosed  by  the  servants,  broke  his  bonds 
into  five  hundred  thousand  pieces  with 
one  blow  of  his  infant  fist.  When  he 
grew  to  manhood  he  knew  all  lan- 
guages, all  sciences,  and  all  knowledge 
of  every  sort,  out-Solomoning  Solomon 
in  wisdom.  His  immortal  achieve- 
ment was  his  voyage  from  Uto'pia  in 
quest  of  the  "  oracle  of  the  Holy 
Bottle  "  ($.17.). 

Wouldat  thou  not  issue  forth      .  . 
To  see  the  third  part  In  this  earthy  cell 
Of  the  brave  acts  of  good  Pantag'ruel' 

Rabelais     To  the  Spirit  of  the  Queen,  of  Navarre. 

Pantag'ruellon.  The  name  given  by 
Babelais  to  hemp,  of  which  the  hang- 
man's rope  is  made,  "  because  Pantag- 
ruel was  the  inventor  of  a  certain  use 
which  it  serves  for,  exceeding  hateful 
to  felons,  unto  whom  it  is  more  hurt- 
ful than  strangle- weed  to  flax," 

The  figure  and  shape  of  the  leaves  are  not  much 
different  from  those  of  the  ash-tree  or  the  agrimony,  the 
herb  Itself  being  so  like  the  Eupato'rio  that  many  herbal- 
ists have  called  it  the  "  Domestic  Eupatorio,"  and  the 
Eupatorio  the  "Wild  Pantagruelion."-r PanUtffrud,  ill, 

Pantagruelism.  Coarse  and  boister- 
ous buftoonerv  and  humour,  especially 


with  a  serious  purpose — like  that  for 
which  Pantagruel  was  famous. 

Pantagruelism,  or,  if  you  like,  Babelalsm,  did  not, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  make  much  progress  beyond 
the  limits  of  Prance.— Thos  Wriffht  JSistory  of  Carica- 
ture, etc.  (1868) 

Pantaloon.  The  breeches,  trousers, 
or  under-drawers  of  various  kinds 
(now  often  called  pants)  get  their  name 
from  Pantaloon,  a  Venetian  character 
in  16th  century  Italian  comedy,  a  lean 
and  foolish  old  man  dressed  in  loose 
land  of  trousers  and  slippers.  His 
name  is  said  to  have  come  from  San 
Pantaleone  (a  patron  saint  of  physi- 
cians and  very  popular  in  Venice),  and 
he  was  adopted  by  the  later  harle- 
quinades and  pantomimes  as  the  butt 
of  the  clown's  jokes. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side. 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  frfa  iftiTTiTiTr  shank ,  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound 

Shakespeare    At  You  Like  It,  11,  7 

Playing  Pantaloon.  Playing  second 
fiddle  ;  being  the  cat's-paw  of  another ; 
servilely  imitating. 

Pantechnicon  (Gr.  belonging  to  all 
the  arts).  The  name  was  originally 
coined  fop  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of 
artistic  work  built  about  1830  in 
Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square  ;  as 
this  was  unsuccessful  the  building  was 
converted  into  a  warehouse  for  storing 
furniture,  and  the  name  retained.  It 
is  now  often  used  in  place  of  pantechm- 
con  van,  a  furniture  removing  van. 

Panthe'a.  In  classical  history  the 
wife  of  Abradatus,  King  of  Susa.  He 
joined  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus, 
and  she  was  taken  captive.  Cyrus  re- 
fused to  visit  her,  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  by  her  beauty,  and  Abrada- 
tus, charmed  by  this  restraint,  joined 
his  party.  Shortly  after  he  was  slain 
in  battle,  and  Panthea  put  an  end  to 
her  life,  falling  on  the  body  of  her 
husband. 

Pantheism.  The  doctrine  that  God 
is  everything  and  everything  is  God ; 
a  monistic  theory  elaborated  by 
Spinoza,  who,  by  his  doctrine  of  the 
Infinite  Substance,  sought  to  over- 
come the  opposition  between  mind 
and  matter,  body  and  soul. 

Pantheon.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
all  the  gods  (Gr.  pan.  all,  theost  god)  ; 
specifically,  that  erected  at  Rome  by 
Agrippa,  son-in-law  to  Augustus.  It 
is  circular,  nearly  150  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  of  the  same  total  height ;  since 
the  early  7th  century,  as  Santa  Maria 
Rotunda,  it  has  been  used  as  a  Chris- 
tian Church. 

The  Pantheon  at  Paris  was  origin- 
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ally  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
built  by  Louis  XV  and  finished  1790. 
The  following  year  the  Convention 
gave  it  its  present  name,  and  set  it 
apart  as  the  shrine  of  those  French- 
men whom  their  country  wished  to 
honour. 

Panther  (earlier  Panthera).  In 
mediaeval  times  this  animal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  friendly  to  all  beasts 
except  the  dragon,  and  to  attract 
them  by  a  peculiarly  sweet  odour  it 
exhaled.  Swinburne,  m  Laus  Venoms, 
makes  use  of  this  tradition,  but  gives 
it  a  rather  different  significance : — 

As 'one  who  hidden  in  deep  sedge  and  reeds 
Smells  the  rare  scent  made  wheie  a  panther  feeds. 

And  tracking  evei  slob-wise  the  warm  smell 
IB  snapped  upon  by  the  warm  mouth  and  bleeds, 
His  head  far  down,  the  hot  sweet  mouth  of  her — 
So  one  tracks  love,  whose  breath  is  deadlier 

In  the  old  Phy&iologus  the  panther 
was  the  type  of  Christ,  but  later, 
when  the  savage  nature  of  the  beast 
was  more  widely  known,  it  became 
symbolical  of  evil  and  hypocritical 
flattery ;  hence  Lyly's  comparison 
(in  fiuphuta,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit)  of 
the  beauty  of  women  to 

a  delicate  bait  with  a  deadly  hook,  a  sweet  panther  with 
a  devouring  paunch,  a  sour  poison  in  a  silver  pot. 

The  mediaeval  idea  is  reflected  in  (or 
perhaps  arose  from)  the  name,  which 
is  probably  of  Oriental  origin  but  was 
taken  as  from  Gr  pan-th&r,  all  beasts. 

In  Reynard  the  Fox  (q.v.)  Beynard 
affirms  that  he  sent  the  queen  a  comb 
made  of  panthera  bone, "  more  lustrous 
than  the  rainbow,  more  odoriferous 
than  any  perfume,  a  charm  against 
every  ill,  and  a  universal  panacea." 

The  Spotted  Panther  in  Dryden's 
Hvnd  and  Panther  (1687)  typifies  the 
Church  of  England,  as  being  full  of  the 
spots  of  error  ;  whereas  the  Church  of 
Borne  is  faultless  as  the  milk-white 
hind. 

The  panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  hind. 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind , 
Oh,  could  her  inborn  stains  be  washed  away 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey,        Pt  L 

Pantile.  A  roofing-tile  curved  trans- 
versely to  an  ogee  shape.  In  the  18th 
century  as  Dissenters'  chapels  were — 
like  cottages — frequently  roofed  with 
these,  such  meeting-houses  were  some- 
times called  pantile-shops,  and  the 
word  was  used  in  the  sense  of  dissent- 
ing. Mrs.  Oenthvre,  in  A  Gotham 
Election  (1716),  contrasts  the  pantile 
crew  with  a  good  churchman. 

The  Parade  at  Tunbwdge  Wells, 
known  as  the  Pantiles,  was  so  called 
because  the  name  was  erroneously 
applied  in  the  18th  century  to  such 
fiat  Dutch  tiles  as  those  with  which  it 
is  paved. 

Pantlsocracy  (Gr.  all  of  equal 
power).  The  name  given  by  Coleridge 


to  the  communistic,  Utopian  society 
that  he,  with  Southey,  Q-eorge 
Burnett,  and  others  intended  (about 
1794)  to  form  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehannah  Biver.  The  scheme 
never  came  to  anything,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  absence  of  funds. 

AK  are  xxot  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  ol  "  Paatiaocrasy  " 

Myron     Don  Juan,  iii  93 

Pantofles,  or  Pantables.  Slippers, 
especially  loose  ones  like  those  worn 
by  Orientals 

To  stand  upon  one's  pantofles.  To 
stand  on  one's  dignity,  get  on  the 
high  horse.  It  was  a  common  pro- 
verbial phrase  from  the  16th  to  the 
18th  century. 

I  note  that  for  the  most  part  they  stand  so  on  their 
pontodes  that  they  be  secure  of  perils,  obstinate  in  their 
own  opinions  .  .  ready  to  shake  off  their  old  acquaint- 
ance without  cause,  and  to  condemn  them  without  colour 
— Lyly  Suphiiet,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit  (1878) 

Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  English 
Poesie  (1589),  shows  how  the  phrase 
probably  arose.  "  The  actor, "  he 
says,  "  did  walk  upon  those  high- 
corked  shoes  or  pantofles,  which  now 
they  call  in  Spain  and  Italy  Shoppvm" 
Cp.  CHOPINE. 

Pan'tomime,  according  to  ety- 
mology, should  be  all  dumb  show, 
but  in  modern  practice  it  is  partly 
dumb  show  and  partly  grotesque 
speaking.  The  principal  characters 
are  Harlequin  (g.i>.)  and  Columbine, 
who  never  speak,  and  the  Clown  and 
Pantaloon,  who  keep  up  a  constant 
fire  of  fun. 

Panurge  (Gr.  pant  all,  ergos,  worker, 
the  "  all-doer,"  i.e.  the  rogue,  he  who 
will  "  do  anything  or  anyone  ").  The 
roguish  companion  of  Pantagruel,  and 
one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
Rabelais'  satire.  He  was  a  desperate 
rake,  was  always  in  debt,  had  a  dodge 
for  every  scheme,  knew  everything 
and  something  more,  was  a  boon  com- 
panion of  the  mirthfullest  temper  and 
most  licentious  bias ;  but  was  timid 
of  danger,  and  a  desperate  coward. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  (last) 
books  of  the  satire  are  taken  up  with, 
the  adventures  of  Panurge,  and  the  rest 
in  their  endeavour  to  find  by  divina- 
tion whether  or  not  he  should  marry* 
Besides  Pantag'ruel',  Panurge  con- 
sulted lots,  dreams,  a  sibyl,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  the  old  poet  Bominagrobis, 
the  chiromancer  Herr  Trippa,  the 
theologian,  Hippothade*e,  the  physician 
Bondib'ilis,  the  philosopher  Trouil- 
logan,  the  court  fool  Tnboxilet,  and, 
lastly,  the  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle  ; 
and  to  every  one  of  the  very  obscure 
answers  Panurge  received,  whether  it 
seemed  to  point  to  "  Yes  "  or  to  "  No," 
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he  invariably  found  insuperable  objec- 
tions. 

Some  "  commentators  "  on  Rabe- 
lais have  identified  Panurge  with 
Calvin,  others  -with  Cardinal  Lorraine  ; 
and  this  part  of  the  satire  seems  to  be 
an  echo  of  the  great  Reformation  con- 
troversy on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

The  main  Idea,  in  Panurge  is  the  absence  of  morality  In 
the  wide  Aristotelian  sense,  with  the  presence  of  almost 
all  other  good  qualities  —Saintttwry  Hist  of  French 
Literature 

Pap.  He  gives  pap  icith  a  hatchet. 
He  does  or  says  a  kind  thing  in  a  very 
brusque  and  ungracious  manner. 
One  of  the  scurrilous  tracts  against 
Martin  Marprelate  (see  MABPRELATE), 
published  in  1589,  was  entitled  Pap 
with  a  Hatchet. 

Paper.  So  called  from  the  papy'rus 
the  giant  water  reed  from  which  the 
Egyptians  manufactured  a  material 
for  writing  on. 

Not  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on. 
Said  of  an  utterly  worthless  statement, 
promise,  etc. 

Paper  credit.  Credit  allowed  on  the 
score  of  bills,  promissory  notes,  etc  , 
that  show  that  money  is  due  to  the 
borrower. 

Paper  money  or  currency.  Bank 
notes  as  opposed  to  coin,  or  bills  used 
as  currency.  Sometimes  postal  orders 
and  post  office  money-orders  are  in- 
cluded in  the  term  ;  but  as  these  are 
"  not  negotiable  "  it  is  incorrect. 

Paper  profits.  Hypothetical  pro- 
fits shown  on  a  company's  prospectus, 
etc. 

The  Paper  Sling.  John  Law,  the 
projector  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme 
(q.v.). 

To  paper  a  house*  In  theatrical 
phraseology,  to  fill  the  theatre  with 
"  deadheads,"  or  non-paying  specta- 
tors, admitted  by  paper  orders. 

To  send  in  (or  to  receive)  one's  papers. 
To  resign  one's  appointment,  com- 
mission, etc.,  or  to  receive  one's  dis- 
missal. 

Paph'ian.  Relating  to  Venus,  or 
rather  to  Paphos,  a  city  of  Cyprus, 
where  Venus  was  worshipped ;  a 
Cyprian ;  a  prostitute. 

Papimany.  In  Rabelais'  satire  (ix, 
xlv)  the  country  of  the  Papimanes,  i.e. 
those  who  are  madly  devoted  to,  or 
have  a  mama  for,  the  Pope ;  hence, 
any  priest-ridden  country. 

Papyrus.  See  PAPER  The  written 
scrolls  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are 
called  papyri,  because  they  were 
written  on  this. 

Par  (Lat.,  equal).  Stock  at  par 
means  that  it  is  to  be  bought  at  the 
price  it  represents.  Thus,  £100  stock 


if  quoted  at  £105  would  be  £5  above 
par  ;  if  at  £95,  it  would  be  £5  below 
par.  A  person  in  low  spirits  or  ill 
health  is  said  to  be  "  below  par." 

In  journalism  a  par  is  a  paragraph, 
a  note  of  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  of 
topical  interest. 

Paraclete.  The  advocate;  one 
called  to  aid  or  support  another  ;  from 
the  Greek  para-7calein,  to  call  to.  The 
word  is  used  as  a  title  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

O  source  of  uncreated  Light, 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete ! 

Dryden     Veni,   Creator  Spirit™ 

Paradise.  The  Greeks  borrowed 
this  word  from  the  Persians,  among 
whom  it  denoted  the  enclosed  and  ex- 
tensive parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  Persian  kings.  The  Septuagint 
translators  adopted  it  for  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
and  by  early  Christian  writers  it  was 
applied  to  Heaven,  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  dead 

An  old  word,  "paradise,"  which  the  Hebrews  had 
borrowed  from  the  Persians,  and  which  at  first  designated 
the  "  parks  of  the  Achsamenidae  " — .Kenan  Lift  of  Jems 

A  fool's  paradise.    See  FOOL 
Paradise  and  the  Peri.     See  PTSBI. 
Paradise  Zost.    Milton's  epic  poem 
— the  greatest  epic  in   any  modern 
language — was  published  in  12  books 
in  1667.    It  tells  the  story — 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  World,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden. 

Satan  rouses  the  panic-stricken  host 
of  fallen  angels  with  tidings  of  a 
rumour  current  in  Heaven  of  a  new 
world  about  to  be  created  He  calls  a 
council  to  deliberate  what  should  be 
done,  and  they  agree  to  send  him  to 
search  for  this  new  world.  Satan, 
passing  the  gulf  between  Hell  and 
Heaven  and  the  limbo  of  Vanity, 
enters  the  orb  of  the  Sun  (disguised  as 
an  angel),  and,  having  obtained  the 
information,  goes  to  Paradise  in  the 
form  of  a  cormorant  Seating  him- 
self on  the  Tree  of  Life,  he  overhears 
Adam  and  Eve  talking  about  the  pro- 
hibition made  by  God,  and  at  once 
resolves  upon  the  nature  of  his  attack. 
Gabriel  sends  two  angels  to  watch 
over  the  bower  of  Paradise,  and  Satan 
flees.  Raphael  is  sent  to  warn  Adam 
of  his  danger,  and  tells  him  the  story 
of  Satan's  revolt  and  expulsion  from 
Heaven,  and  why  and  how  this  world 
was  made.  After  a  time  Satan  re- 
turns to  Paradise  in  the  form  of  a 
mist,  and,  entering  the  serpent,  in- 
duces Eve  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit.  Adam  eats  "  that  he  may 
perish  with  the  woman  whom  he 
loved."  Satan  returns  to  Hell  to  tell 
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his  triumph,  and  Michael  is  sent  to 
lead  the  guilty  pair  out  of  the  Garden. 

Milton  "borrowed  largely  from  the 
epic  of  Du  Bartas  (1544-90)  entitled 
The  Week  of  Creation,  which  was 
translated  into  almost  every  European 
language ;  and  he  was  indebted  to 
St.  Avitus  (d.  523),  who  wrote  in 
Latin  hexameters  The  Creation,  The 
Fall,  and  The  Expulsion  from  Paradise, 
for  his  description  of  Paradise  (Bk  i), 
of  Satan  (Bk.  n),  and  other  parts. 

In  1671  Paradise  Regained  (in  four 
books),  written  by  Milton  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  Quaker  friend,  Thomas 
Ellwood,  was  published.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  Temptation.  Eve,  being 
tempted,  fell,  and  lost  Paradise  ,  Jesus, 
being  tempted,  resisted,  and  regained 
Paradise. 

Paradise  shoots.  The  hgn  aloe ,  said 
to  be  the  only  plant  descended  to  us 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  When 
Adam  left  Paradise  he  took  a  shoot  of 
this  tree,  and  from  it  the  hgn  aloes  have 
been  propagated. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  In  mediaeval 
times  it  was  a  popular  belief  that  para- 
dise, a  land — or  island — where  every- 
thing was  beautiful  and  restful,  and 
where  death  and  decay  were  unknown, 
still  existed  somewhere  on  earth  and 
was  to  be  found  for  the  searching.  It 
was  usually  located  far  away  to  the 
east ;  Cosmas  (7th  cent.)  placed  it 
beyond  the  ocean  east  of  China,  in 
9th  century  maps  it  is  shown  m  China 
itself,  and  the  fictitious  letter  of  Pres- 
ter  John  to  the  Emperor  Emmanuel 
Comnenus  states  that  it  was  within 
three  days'  journey  of  his  own  territory 
— a  "  fact "  that  is  corroborated  by 
Mandeville.  The  Hereford  map  (13th 
cent )  shows  it  as  a  circular  island  near 
India,  from  which  it  is  separated  not 
only  by  the  sea,  but  also  by  a  battle- 
mented  wall  Cp.  BRANDAN.,  ST. 

The  Prologue  to  William  Morris's 
collection  of  narrative  poems  with  this 
title  (1808-71)  tells  how  a  party  of 
adventurers  left  a  Scandinavian  port 
during  a  pestilence  to  search  for  the 
Earthly  Paradise.  After  many  mis- 
adventures the  remnant  of  the  band 
discovered  it,  were  hospitably  received, 
and  regaled  their  hosts  each  month 
with  versified  renderings  of  old-world 
stones  from  classical  and  Scandinavian 
legend. 

The  Paradise  of  Fools.  See  LIMBUS 
FATUORUM. 

Parallel.  None  but  himself  can  be  his 
parallel.  Wholly  without  a  peer , 
Queens  Alcftdcz  par  em  ;  nemo  proximus 
nee  sevundus.  The  line  occurs  in  Lewis 
Theobald's  The  Double  Falsehood 
(1727),  in,  1,  a  play  which  Theobald 


tried  to  palm  off  on  the  literary  world 
as  by  Shakespeare.  There  are  many 
similar  sentences  ,  for  example . — 

Nemo  eat,  nisi  Ipse  —Seneca    Eeteuks  Furens,  I,  84. 
And  but  herself  admits  no  parallel. 
Mass-inger    Luke  oj  MiUaine,  ill,  4     (1662). 
None  but  himself  can  parallel. 

Anagram  on  John  LiUmrn.    (1G58  ) 

Paraphernalia.  Literally,  all  that  a 
woman  can  claim  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  beyond  her  jointure  (Gr. 
para,  beside,  pherne,  dowry).  In  the 
Roman  law  her  paraphernalia  included 
the  furniture  of  her  chamber,  her  wear- 
ing apparel,  her  jewels,  etc.  Hence 
personal  attire,  fittings  generally,  any- 
thing for  show  or  decoration. 

Parashurama.    See  AVATAR. 

Par'asite  (Gr.  para  sitos,  eating  at 
another's  cost).  A  plant  or  animal 
that  lives  on  another  ,  hence  a  hanger- 
on,  one  who  fawns  and  flatters  for  the 
sake  of  what  he  can  get  out  of  it — a 
"  sponger." 

Parbleu  !    See  MORBLBTJ  I 

Parcse  (Lat.  pars,  a  lot).  The  Fates 
(see  FATE) — Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos 

Parchment.  So  called  from  Per'- 
gamum  (now  Bergamo),  in  Mysia, 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  when  Ptoremy  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  papyrus 
from  Egypt. 

Pardon  Bell.  The  Angelus  bell.  So 
called  because  of  the  indulgence  once 
given  for  reciting  certain  prayers 
forming  the  Angelus  (q.v.). 

Par'cUmer's  Tale,  m  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales,  is  that  of  Death  and  the 
Rioters,  which  comes  from  an  Oriental 
source  through  the  Italian  Cento 
Novelle  Antiche. 

Three  rioters  in  a  tavern  agreed  to  hunt  down  Death 
and  kill  htm  As  they  -went  their  -way  they  met  an  old 
man,  who  told  them  that  he  had  just  left  him  sitting 
under  a  tree  in  the  lane  close  by  Off  posted  the  three 
rioters,  but  when  they  came  to  the  tree  they  found  a 
great  treasure!  -which  they  agreed  to  divide  equally 
They  cast  lots  which  was  to  carry  It  home,  and  the  lot 
fell  to  the  youngest,  who  was  sent  to  the  village  to  buy 
food  and  wine  While  he  was  gone  the  two  -w  ho  were  left 
agreed  to  kill  him,  and  so  increase  their  share ,  but  the 
third  bought  poison  to  put  into  the  wine,  in  order  to  bill 
Ids  two  confreres  On  his  return  v  ith  lus  stores,  the  to  o 
set  upon  him  and  slew  him,  then  eat  down  to  drink  and 
be  merry  together ,  but,  the  win*  being  poisoned,  all  the 
three  rioters  found  Death  under  the  tree  as  the  old  man 
had  said 

The  Pardoner's  mitten.  Whoever 
put  this  mitten  on  would  be  sure  to 
thrive  in  all  things. 

He  that  his  hondtJ  put  in  this  metayn, 
He  ehal  have  multiplying  of  his  grayn, 
Whan  he  hath  aoweu,  be  It  whete  or  otes, 
So  that  ye  offire  pans  [pence!  or  ellSs  grootes 

Chaucer    Prologue  to  The  Pardoner's  Tale 

Pan  passu.  At  the  same  time  ;  m 
equal  degrees  ;  two  or  more  schemes 
carried  on  at  once  and  driven  forward 
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with,  equal  energy,  are  said  to  be 
carried  on  part,  pome,  which  is  Latin 
for  equal  strides  or  the  equally 
measured  pace  of  persons  marching 
together. 

The  cooling  effects  of  surrounding  matter  go  on  nearly 
pari  passu  -with  the  heating — Grove  Correlation  of 
PJiytical  Forces,  p  64. 

Pariah.  A  memher  of  the  lowest 
caste  of  Hindu  in  Southern  India,  from 
a  native  word  meaning  "  a  drummer," 
because  it  was  these  who  beat  the 
drums  at  certain  festivals. 

Europeans  often  extend  the  term  to 
those  of  no  caste  at  all,  hence  it  is 
applied  to  outcasts  generally,  the 
lowest  of  the  low. 

There  -vras  no  worst 

Of  degradation  spared  Flfine  ,  ordained  from  first 
To  last,  in  body  and  soul,  for  one  life-long  debauch. 
The  Pariah  of  the  North,  the  European  Nautch  1 

Browning     Fifun«  at  the  Fair,  TOOL 

Pa'rian  Chronicle.  One  of  the 
Axundehan  Marbles  (q.v.),  found  in 
the  island  of  Paros,  and  bearing  an 
inscription  which  contains  a  chrono- 
logical register  of  the  chief  events  in 
the  mythology  and  history  of  ancient 
Greece  during  a  series  of  1,318  years, 
beginning  with  the  reign  of  Oecrops 
(about  B.C.  1580),  and  ending  with 
the  archonship  of  Diogne'tus  (B.C. 
264),  of  which  nearly  the  last  hundred 
years  is  now  lost. 

Paridell.  A  libertine  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  (III,  viii,  ix,  x,  IV,  li, 
v,  ix,  etc.)  typifying  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. Pope  uses  the  name  for  a 
young  gentleman  that  travels  about 
and  seeks  adventure,  because  he  is 
young,  rich,  and  at  leisure. 

Thee,  too,  my  Paridel,  she  marked  thee  there. 
Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair, 
Ajad  heard  thy  everlasting  yatm  oonf esa 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness 

Dunciad,  iv,  341 

Paris.  In  Greek  legend,  the  son  of 
Priam,  King  of  Troy,  and  Hecuba, 
and  through  his  abduction  of  Helen 
foyy.)  the  cause  of  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Before  his  birth  Hecuba 
dreamed  that  she  was  to  bring  forth 
a  firebrand,  and,  as  this  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  unborn  child 
would  bring  destruction  to  his  house, 
the  infant  Pans  was  exposed  on 
Mount  Ida.  He  was,  however,  brought 
up  by  a  shepherd,  and  grew  to  per- 
fection of  beautiful  manhood*  When 
the  golden  Apple  of  Discord  (see  under 
APPLE)  was  thrown  on  the  table  of 
the  gods  it  was  Pans  who  had  to  judge 
between  the  rival  claims  of  Hera 
(Juno),  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  Athene 
(Minerva)  ;  each  goddess  offered  him 
bribes — the  first  power,  the  second  the 
most  beautjful  of  women,  and  the 
third  martial  glory.  He  awarded  the 
Apple  and  the  title  of  "  Fairest "  to 


Aphrodite,  who  in  return  assisted  him 
to  carry  ofE  Helen,  for  whom  he 
deserted  his  wife,  GEnone,  daughter  of 
the  river-god,  Oebren.  At  Troy  Paris 
earned  the  contempt  of  all  by  his 
cowardice,  and  he  was  fatally  wounded 
with  a  poisoned  arrow  by  Philoctetes 
at  the  taking  of  the  city. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France.  So 
called  from  the  ancient  Celtic  tribe, 
the  Pansii,  whose  capital — the  modern 
Paris — was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
JjuUtia  Pansiorum,  the  mud-town  of 
the  Pansii.  See  LUTBTIA.  Rabelais 
gives  a  whimsical  derivation  of  the 
name.  He  tells  (I,  xvn)  how  Gar- 
gantua  played  a  disgusting  practical 
joke  on  the  Parisians  who  came  to 
stare  at  him,  and  the  men  said  it  was 
a  sport  "  par  ris  "  (to  be  laughed  at)  ; 
wherefore  the  city  was  called  Par-'is. 

The  heraldic  device  of  the  city  of 
Paris  is  a  ship.  As  Sauval  says, 
"  L'lle  de  la  die"  est  faite  comme  un 
grand  nawre  enfonce"  dans  la  vase,  et 
echoutf  au  fil  de  Veau  v&rs  le  milieu  de 
la  Seine."  This  form  of  a  ship  struck 
the  heraldic  authorities,  who,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  em- 
blazoned it  in  the  shield  of  the  city. 

Monsieur  de  Pans.  The  public 
executioner  of  Paris. 

Plaster  of  Pans.  Gypsum,  especi- 
ally calcined  gypsum  used  for  making 
statuary  casts,  keeping  broken  limbs 
rigid  for  setting,  etc.  It  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  quarries  of 
Montmartre,  near  Paris. 

Paris-Garden.  A  bear-garden;  a 
noisy,  disorderly  place.  In  allusion  to 
the  famous  bull-  and  bear-baiting 
gardens  f  that  name  at  Bankside, 
Southwark,  on  the  site  of  a  house 
owned  by  Robert  de  Paris  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  In  1594  the  "  Swan 
Theatre "  was  erected  here,  and  in 
1613  this  gave  way  to  "  The  Hope." 

Do  you  take  the  court  for  a  Paris-garden  ? — Shatx- 
speare  Henry  V1U,  v,  3. 

Parisian  Wedding,  The.  The  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  took 
place  (Aug.  24th,  1572)  during  the 
festivities  at  the  marriage  of  Henri  of 
Navarre  and  Margaret  of  France. 

Charles  IX,  although  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
recall  to  life  the  countless  victims  of  the  Parisian  Wedding, 
was  ready  to  explain  those  murders  —Motley  •  Dutch 
Republic,  ill,  9 

Parlement.  Under  the  old  regime 
in  France,  the  sovereign  court  of 
justice  where  councillors  were  allowed 
to  plead,  and  where  justice  was  admin- 
istered in  the  king's  name.  The  Paris 
Pavement  received  appeals  from  all 
inferior  tribunals,  but  its  own  judg- 
ments were  final.  It  toofc  cognizance 
of  all  offences  against  the  crown,  the 
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peers,  the  bishops,  the  corporations, 
and  all  high  officers  of  state ;  and, 
though  it  had  no  legislative  power,  had 
.  to  register  the  royal  edicts  before  they 
could  become  law.  The  Parlements 
were  abolished  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1790. 

Parliament.  From  the  French  Par- 
lement  (see  above),  from  parler,  to 
speak,  with  the  suffix  -ment>  denoting 
action,  etc. 

My  Lord  Coke  tells  us  Parliament  is  derived  from 
"  parlor  le  meat "  (to  speak  one's  mind)  He  might  as 
honestly  have  taught  us  that  flrmam&it  is  "  firma  mentis  " 
(a  :fann  for  the  mind),  or  " fundament"  the  bottom  of 
the  mind  — Rynier  On  Parliaments 

A  number  of  English  Parliaments 
have  received  special  characteristic 
names,  and  the  more  important  of 
these  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
places.  See,  for  instance,  under 
ADDLED  :  BAREBONES  :  BATS  :  CONVEN- 
TION: DEVIL'S:  DRUNKEN:  DUNCES 
GOOD:  GRATTAN'S:  LONG:  MAD: 
MERCILESS  :  MONCHREL  :  PENSIONER  : 
RUMP  :  USELESS  .  WONDERMAKING. 

Parliamentary  train.  A  train  which 
carries  passengers  at  a  minimum  rate 
fixed  by  Parliament.  In  1845  this 
was  fixed  at  a  penny  a  mile,  a  rate 
which  remained  in  force  until  it  was 
raised  by  Act  of  Parliament  during  the 
Great  War. 

Parlour.  Originally  the  reception 
room  in  a  monastery,  etc.,  where  the 
inmates  could  see  and  speak  to  (Fr. 
parler)  their  friends. 

Parlour  boarder.  A  pupil  at  a 
boarding-school  who  lives  with  the 
principal  and  receives  extra  care  and 
attention.  Hence,  used  of  one  in  a 
privileged  position. 

Parlour  tncks.  Accomplishments 
that  are  useful  in  company,  at  At 
Homes,  etc.,  such  as  singing,  witty 
conversations  and  so  on. 

Parlous.  A  corrupt  form  of  peril- 
9U8>  in  slang  =s  our  modern  use  of 
"  awful,"  amazing,  wondrous. 

Oh  t  'tis  a  parlous  lad 
Shakespeare     At  You  Like  It,  Ml,  2. 

Parme'nianists.  A  name  given  to 
bhe  Don'atists  (qv.),  from  Parmem- 
Br'nus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the  great 
antagonist  of  Augustine* 

Par'mesan'.  A  cheese  made  at 
Parma,  in  Italy. 

Parnassus.  A  mountain  near  Delphi, 
Greece,  with  two  summits,  one  of 
which  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  the  other  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  anciently  called 
Larnassus,  because  Deucalion's  ark, 
larnax,  stranded  there  after  the  flood. 
After  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  built 
at  its  foot  it  received  the  name  of 


Parnassus,  which  Peucerus  says  is  a 
corruption  of  Ear  Nahas  (hill  of 
divination)  .  The  Turks  call  it  Liakura. 
Owing  to  its  connexion  with  the 
Muses,  Parnassus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
we  still  use  such  phrases  as  To  climb 
Parnassus,  meaning  "  to  write  poetry." 

0,  were  I  on  Parnassus  hill, 
Or  had  o'  Helicon  my  fill, 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill, 
To  sing  how  dear  I  love  tb.ee  I 

Sums    Sono 

The  Legislator  or  Solon  of  Parnassus. 
Boileau  (1636-1711)  was  so  called  by 
Voltaire,  because  of  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
a  production  unequalled  in  the  whole 
range  of  didactic  poetry. 

Parnassian  School.  The  name  given 
to  an  important  group  of  French  poets 
flourishing  from  about  1850  to  1890, 
from  a  collection  of  their  poems  en- 
titled Parnasse  contempora^n  (1866). 
They  were  followers  of  De  Musset,  and 
include  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Baudelaire, 
Frangois  CoppSe,  and  Sully-Prud- 
homme. 

In  England  the  group  of  poets  fol- 
lowing Bossetti  and  William  Morris 
have  sometimes  been  referred  to  as 
"  the  Parnassians.'* 

Parody.  Father  of  Parody.  Hippo'- 
nax  of  Bphesus  (6th  cent.  BO.). 
Parody  means  an  ode  which  perverts 
the  meaning  of  another  ode.  (  Gr.  para 
G 


Parole  (Fr.  )  .  A  verbal  promise  given 
by  a  soldier  or  prisoner  of  war,  that  he 
will  not  abuse  his  leave  of  absence  ; 
also,  the  watchword  of  the  day. 

Paiolles.  He  was  a  mere  Parolles. 
A  pretender,  a  man  of  words,  and  a 
pedant.  The  allusion  is  to  the  faith- 
less, bragging,  slandering  villain  who 
dubs  himself  "  captain,"  pretends  to 
knowledge  which  he  has  not,  and  to 
sentiments  he  never  feels,  in  Shake- 
speare's All's  Well  that  Ends  Wen 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  , 
Yet  these  fixed  evils  sit  so  lit  on  him 
That  they  take  place  .      .  Act  i,  1 

Parr.  Old  Parr.  Thomas  Parr,  the 
"  old,  old,  very  old  man,"  was  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  sover- 
eigns, to  have  married  a  second  wife 
when  he  was  120  years  old,  and  to  have 
had  a  child  by  her.  He  was  a  hus- 
bandman, born  —  by  repute  —  in  Salop 
in  1483,  and  died  1635,  aged  152  years. 
Mr.  Thorns,  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
examined  the  evidence  in  his  xteeovds 
of  Longewty,  and,  though  Parr  cer- 
tainly lived  to  a  great  age,  found 
no  confirmation  for  the  generally 
accepted  dates. 
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Parrot-coal.  Cannel-coal  is  so  called 
in  Scotland  and  the  North ;  perhaps 
because  of  the  crackling  or  chattering 
noise  it  makes  when  burnt. 

Parsees.  Guebres  or  fire-worship- 
pers (q.v.)  ;  descendants  of  Persians 
who  fled  to  India  during  the  Moham- 
medan persecutions  of  the  7th  and 
8th  centuries,  and  still  adhere  to  their 
Zoroastrian  religion.  See  also  SILENCE 
(Towers  of  Silence).  The  word  means 
People  of  Pars — i.e.  Persia 

Parsifal.    See  PERCIVAL 

Parsley.  He  has  need  now  of  nothing 
but  a  Mile  parsley — i.e.  he  is  dead  A 
Greek  saying ;  the  Greeks  decked 
tombs  with  parsley,  because  it  keeps 
green  a  long  time. 

Parson.    See  CLEBICAL  TITLES. 

Parson  Adams.  A  leading  character 
in  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews  (1742), 
often  taken  as  the  type  of  the  simple- 
minded,  hard-working,  and  learned 
country  curate  who  is  totally  ignorant 
of  "  the  ways  of  the  world." 

As  he  never  had  any  intention  to  deceive,  so  he  never 
suspected  such  a  design  in  others  He  was  generous, 
friendly,  and  brave  to  an  excess ,  but  simplicity  was  his 
characteristic ,  he  did,  no  more  than  Mr  Colley  Gibber, 
apprehend  any  such  passions  as  malice  and  envy  to  exist 
in  mankind  — Joseph  Andrews,  ch.  i 

He  was  drawn  from  Fielding's 
fnend,  the  Bev.  William  Young,  who 
edited  Ains worth's  Latin  Dictionary 
(1752). 

Part.    A  portion,  piece,  or  fragment. 

For  my  part.  As  far  as  concerns 
me. 

For  the  most  part.  Generally,  as  a 
rule. 

In  good  part.    Favourably. 

Part  and  parcel.  An  essential  part, 
portion,  or  element. 

"  Well,  Mr  Squeers,"  he  said,  welcoming  that  worthy 
with  his  accustomed  smile,  of  which  a  sharp  look  and  a 
thoughtful  frown  were  part  and  parcel,  "  how  do  you 
do?"-: Dickens  Nicholas  NicMebv 

Part  of  speech.  A  grammatical  class 
of  words  of  a  particular  character. 
The  old  rhyme  by  which  children  used 
to  be  taugnt  the  parts  of  speech  is : — 

Three  little  words  yon  often  see 
Are  ARTICLES,  a,  an,  and  the 
A  NOUN'S  the  name  of  anything , 
As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  swing 
ADJECTIVES  tell  the  kind  of  noun , 
As  great ,  smatt,  pretty,  white,  or  brotm 
Instead  of  nouns  the  PRONOUNS  stand  , 
Her  head,  his  face,  our  arms,  ymtr  hand 
VBTJ.BS  tell  of  something  being  done , 
To  read,  count,  sing,  lauffh,  jump,  or  run 
How  things  are  done  the  ADVERBS  tell , 
As  slowly,  yuicKly,  in,  or  well 
COKJUNCTIONS  join  the  words  together , 
As,  men  and  women,  wind  or  weathec 
The  PREPOSITION  stands  before 
A  noun,  as  tn  or  through  a  door. 
The  IN-TBRJEOMON  shows  surprise : 
As,  oh"l  how  pretty  1  oft  /  how  wise  1 
The  whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speech. 
Which  reading  writing,  speaking  teach. 


Part  up  1  Slang  for  "  hand  over," 
as  m  "  If  you  don't  soon  part  up  with 
the  money  you  owe  me  there'll  be 
trouble."  An  extension  of  the  use  is . 
the  old  saying  (Tusser,  1573)  A  fool 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

Till  death  do  us  part.     See  DEPABT. 

To  play  a  part.  To  perform  some 
duty  or  pursue  some  course  of  action  , 
also,  to  act  deceitfully  The  phrase  is 
from  the  stage,  where  an  actor's  part 
is  the  words  or  the  character  assigned 
to  him. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  , 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  ports 

Shakespeare     As  You  Like  It,  u,  7 
Why  is  the  Past  belled  with  wicked  art, 
The  Future  made  to  play  so  false  a  part  1 

Wordsworth    The  Warning,  140 

To  take  part.  To  assist,  to  par- 
ticipate. 

But  Ulia  pleased  me,  for  she  took  no  part 
In  our  dispute 

Tennyson     The  Princess,  Conclusion.  23 

To  take  the  part  of.  To  side  with,  to 
support  the  cause  of. 

A  man  of  parts.  An  accomplished 
man ;  one  who  is  clever,  talented,  or 
of  high  intellectual  ability 

Low  in  the  world,  because  he  scorns  its  arts 
A  man  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts , 
Unpatronised,  and  therefore  little  known 

Gourper     Tirocinium,  672 

Partant  pour  la  Syrie.  The  favour- 
ite march  of  the  French  troops  in  the 
Second  Empire.  The  words  were  by 
Count  Alexander  de  Laborde  (1810), 
and  the  music — attributed  to  Queen 
Hortense,  mother  of  Napoleon  III — 
was  probably  by  the  flautist  Philippe 
Drouet.  The  ballad  tells  how  young 
Dunois  followed  his  lord  to  Syria,  and 
prayed  the  Virgin  "  that  he  might 
prove  the  bravest  warrior,  and  love 
the  fairest  maiden."  Afterwards 
the  count  said  to  Dunois,  "  To 
thee  we  owe  the  victory,  and  my 
daughter  I  give  to  thee."  Moral: 
Amour  a  la  plus  belle  ;  Tionneur  au  plus 
vaillant. 

Parthenon.  The  great  temple  at 
Athens  to  Athene  Parthenos  (i.e.  the 
Virgin),  many  of  the  sculptured  friezes 
and  fragments  of  pediments  of  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum  among 
the  Elgin  Marbles  (q.v.).  The  Temple 
was  begun  by  the  architect  Ictmus 
about  B.C.  450,  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  it  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Phidias,  whose  colossal  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  Athene  was  its  chief 
treasure, 

Parthen'ope.  Naples ;  so  called 
from  ParthenopS,  the  siren,  who  threw 
herself  into  the  sea  out  of  love  for 
Ulysses,  and  was  cast  up  on  the  bay 
of  Naples. 
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Parthenope'an  RepubUc.  The  tran- 
sitory Republic  of  Naples,  established 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  in  Jan  , 
1799,  and  overthrown  by  the  Allies  in 
the  following  June,  when  the  Bourbons 
were  restored. 

Particularists.  Those  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  particular  election  and  re- 
demption, i.e.  the  election  and  redemp- 
tion of  some,  not  all,  of  the  human 
race. 

Parting.  Parting  cup.  See  STIRRUP 
CUP 

The  parting  of  the  ways.  Said  of  a 
critical  moment  when  one  has  to 
choose  between  two  different  courses  of 
action.  The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to 
a  place  at  which  a  road  branches  off 
in  different  directions. 

For  the  difficulties  la  which  we  find  ourselves  now,  the 
parting  of  the  ways  was  in  1853,  when  the  Emperor 
Nicholas's   proposals   were  rejected  —Lord  Salisbury 
Speech  (19  Jan  ,  1897) 

Partington.  Dame  Partington  and 
her  mop.  A  taunt  against  those  who 
try  to  withstand  progress.  Sydney 
Smith,  speaking  on  the  Lords'  rejec- 
tion of  the  Reform  Bill,  October,  1831, 
compares  them  to  Dame  Partington 
with  her  mop,  trying  to  push  back  the 
Atlantic.  "  She  was  excellent,"  he 
says,  "  at  a  slop  or  puddle,  but  should 
never  have  meddled  with  a  tempest." 

The  story  is  that  a  Mrs  Fartlngton  had  a  cottage  on 
the  shore  at  Sidmouth,  Devon  In  November,  1824,  a 
heavy  gale  drove  the  waves  Into  her  house,  and  the  old 
lady  laboured  with  a  mop  to  sop  the  water  up. 

B.  P.  Shillaber,  the  American 
humorist,  published  the  Life  and 
Sayings  of  Mrs  Partington  (1854), 
the  old  lady—  like  Mrs.  Malaprop--- 
constantly  misusing  words. 

Partlet.  The  hen  in  Chaucer's 
Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  and  in  Reynard 
the  Fox  (q.v.).  A  partlet  was  a  rufE 
worn  in  the  16th  century  by  women, 
and  the  reference  is  to  the  frill-like 
feathers  round  the  neck  of  certain 
hens. 


dose  to  partlet  perched  on  high 

Cuntngham 

Sister  Partlet  with  her  hooded  head, 
allegorizes  the  cloistered  community 
of  nuns  in  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are 
likened  to  barnyard  fowls. 

Partridge.  Always  partridge  !  See 
PEBDBIX. 

St.  Partridge's  Day.  September  1st, 
the  first  day  of  partridge  snooting. 

Partxirlunt  monies.  Partununt  r/ion- 
tes,  nascStur  ndiculus  mus.  The 
mountain  was  in  labour,  etc.  See 
under  MotTNTAiN. 

Party.  Person  or  persons  under 
consideration.  "  This  is  the  next 


party,  your  worship  " — i.e.  the  next 
case  to  be  examined.  "  This  is  the 
party  that  stole  the  things  " — the 
person  or  persons  accused. 

If  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any,  one  must  make  a  smote 
.  .  and  the  party  shall  be  no  more  vexed  — Tobtt  vi,  7 

In  slang  and  low  speech  party  is 
often  used  as  though  it  were  syn- 
onymous with  person,  as — "  That  fat 
old  party  in  the  corner." 

Par'venu'  (Fr.,  arrived).  An  up- 
start, one  who  has  risen  from  the 
ranks.  The  word  was  made  popular 
m  France  by  Marivaux'  Paysan 
Parvenu  (1735). 

The  insolence  of  the  successful  parvenu  is  only  the 
necessary  continuance  of  the  career  of  the  needy  strucgler 
—Thackeray  Pendennis,  H,  xtf 

Par  vis  (Paravisus,  a  Low  Latin  cor- 
ruption of  paradisus,  a  church  close, 
especially  the  court  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages). 
The  "  place "  or  court  before  the 
main  entrance  of  a  cathedral.  In 
the  parvis  of  St.  Paul's  lawyers  used 
to  meet  for  consultation,  as  brokers 
do  in  exchange.  The  word  is  now 
applied  to  the  room  above  the  church 

*  A  segeant  of  lawe,  war  and  wys, 

That  often  hadde"  ben  att£  parvys 

Chaucer     Canterbury  Tales 

ParsivaL    See  PERCIVAL. 

Pasch  Eggs.  Easter  eggs,  given  as 
an  emblem  of  the  resurrection.  They 
are  generally  coloured,  and  if  a  name 
is  written  on  it  with  grease,  which  does 
not  absorb  the  colouring  matter,  the 
pasch  egg  appears  with  a  name  on 
it. 

Pasch  comes  through  Fr.  pasque 
(Easter),  from  Hebrew  pasakh,  the 
Passover. 

The  day  before  Easter  Sunday  is 
called  Egg  Saturday. 

Pasha.  A  Turkish  title  borne  by 
governors  of  provinces  and  certain 
military  and  civil  officers  of  high  rank. 
There  were  three  grades  of  pashas, 
which  were  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  horse-tads  carried  before 
them  and  planted  in  front  of  their 
tents.  The  highest  rank  were  those 
of  three  tails;  the  grand  vizier  was 
always  such  a  pasha,  as  also  were 
commanding  generals  and  admirals ; 
generals  of  division,  etc  ,  were  pashas 
of  two  tails ;  and  generals  of  brigades, 
rear  admirals  and  petty  provincial 
governors  were  pashas  of  one  tail. 

Pasnt.    See  BUBASTIS. 

Pasiphae.  In  Greek  legend,  a 
daughter  of  the  Sun  and  wife  of 
Minos,  King  of  Crete.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Ariadne,  and  also  (through 
intercourse  with  a  white  bull  given  by 
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Poseidon  to  Minos)  of  the  Minotaur 
(q.v.). 

Pasque  Eggs.    See  PASCH  EGGS. 

Pasquinade .  A  lampoon  or  polit- 
ical squib,  having  ridicule  for  its 
object ;  so  called  from  Pasqui'no,  an 
Italian  tailor  of  the  15th  century, 
noted  for  his  caustic  wit.  Some  time 
after  his  death,  a  mutilated  statue  was 
dug  up,  representing  A;jax  supporting 
Menela'us,  or  Menela'us  carrying  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  or  else  a  gladiator, 
and  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Braschi  Palace  near  the  Piazza 
Navo'ni.  As  it  was  not  clear  what 
the  statue  represented,  and  as  it  stood 
opposite  Pasqum's  house,  it  came  to 
be  called  "  Pasquin."  The  Bomans 
affixed  their  political,  religious,  and 
personal  satires  to  it,  hence  the  name. 
At  the  other  end  of  Rome  was  an 
ancient  statue  of  Mars,  called  Marforw, 
to  which  were  affixed  replies  to  the 
Pasquinades. 

Then  the  procession  started,  took  the  way 
From  the  New  Prisons  by  the  Pilgrim's  Street 
The  street  of  the  Governo,  Pasajdn's  Street, 
(Where  was  stuck  up,  'mid  other  epigrams, 
A  quatrain  but  of  all  that,  presently  t ) 

JBrowning     The  Ittoff  and  the  JBook,  xii,  137 

Pass.  A  pass  or  A  common  pass. 
At  the  Universities,  an  ordinary 
degree,  without  honours.  A  candidate 
getting  this  is  called  a  passman. 

Passee  (Fr.,  past).  Used  in  a  pitying 
or  derogatory  sense  of  a  woman  who 
is  getting  on  in  years,  is  past  her 
prime ;  also  of  anything  that  is  out 
of  date. 

Pass'elyon.  A  young  foundling 
brought  up  by  Morgan  le  Pay  whose 
amorous  adventures  are  related  in 
the  old  romance  Perceforest,  vol. 

iii. 

Passepartout  (Fr.,  pass  everywhere). 
A  master-key ;  also  a  simple  kind  of 
picture-frame  in  which  the  picture  is 
placed  between  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
and  a  piece  of  glass,  the  whole  being 
held  together  by  strips  of  paper  pasted 
over  the  edges. 

Passim  (Lat.  here  and  there,  in 
many  places).  A  direction  often  found 
in  annotated  books  which  tells  the 
reader  that  reference  to  the  matter  in 
hand  will  be  found  in  many  passages 
in  the  book  mentioned. 

I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 
From  Aristotle  passim. 

Syron    Don  Juan,  HI,  cxL 

Passing  Bell.    See  BELL 

Passion  Flower.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Pa88^flora,  whose  flowers  bear  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion.  Cp.  PIKE'S 


HEAD.    It  seems  to  have  first  got  its 
name  in  mediaeval  Spain. 

The  leaf  symbolizes  the  spear 

The  five  anthers,  the  five  wounds 

The  tendrils,  the  cords  or  whips 

The  column  of  the  ovary,  the  pillar  ol  the  cross 

The  stamens,  the  hammers 

The  three  styles,  the  three  nails 

The  fleshy  threads  within  the  flowers,  the  crown 

thorns 

The  calyx,  the  glory  or  nimbus 
The  white  tint,  purity 
The  blue  tint,  heaven. 
It  keeps  open  three  days ,  symbolizing  the  three  years' 

ministry     (Matt  adi,  40  ) 

Passion  Sunday.    See  JXTDICA. 

Passlonists.  Members  of  the  very 
ascetic  order,  the  Congregation  of 
Discalced  Clerks  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  founded  by  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  in  1728  at  Monte  Argentoro,  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  retreats  and  holding 
missions.  The  monks  wear  on  the 
breast  of  their  black  cassocks  a  heart 
surmounted  by  a  cross  and  the  in- 
scription Jesu  CJvnsti  Passio,  worked 
in  white. 

Pass'over.  A  Jewish  festival  to 
commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites,  when  the  angel  of  death 
(that  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians) passed  over  their  houses,  and 
spared  all  who  did  as  Moses  com- 
manded them.  It  is  held  from  the 
15th  to  the  22nd  of  the  first  month, 
Nisan,  i,.e.  about  April  13th  to  20th. 

Passy-measure  Pavin.    See  PAVAN. 

Paston  Letters.  A  series  of  letters 
(with  wills,  leases,  and  other  docu- 
ments) written  by  or  to  members  of 
the  Paston  family  in  Norfolk  between 
the  years  1424  and  1509.  They  passed 
from  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Peter  le 
Neve,  antiquary  ;  then  to  Mr.  Martin, 
of  Palgrave,  Suffolk;  were  then 
bought  by  Mr.  Worth,  of  Diss ;  and 
then  passed  to  Sir  John  Fenn,  who,  in 
1787,  edited  two  volumes  of  them  as 
Original  Letters  written,  during  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  and 
Richard  III  by  various^  Persons  of  Rank. 
In  1872-5  James  G-airdener  re-edited 
them  in  three  volumes,  and  included 
some  500  additional  letters  besides  a 
voluminous  'introduction  and  notes. 
The  Letters  are  an  invaluable  source 
of  information  concerning  the  customs 
and  business  methods  of  the  upper 
middle  classes  of  15th  century  Eng- 
land 

Patavin'Ity.  A  provincial  idiom  in 
speech  or  writing;  so  called  from 
Patavium  (Padua),  the  birthplace  of 
Livy,  whose  writings  contain  certain 
dialectical  peculiarities.  Cp.  PATOIS. 

Patch.  A  fool ;  so  called  originally 
from  the  nickname  of  Cardinal  Wol- 


Patelin 


Patriarch 


sey's  jester,  Sexton,  \vho  got  tins  nick- 
name either  from  Ital.  pazzo,  a  fool, 
or  from  the  motley  or  patched  dress 
worn  by  licensed  fools. 

What  a  pied  ninny's  this  1  thou  scurvy  patch  1 
Shakespeare  '  The  Tempest,  iil,  2 

Cross-patch.  An  ill-tempered  per- 
son 

Not  a  patch  upon.  Not  to  be  com- 
pared with ;  as,  "  His  horse  is  not  a 
patch  upon  mine,"  "  My  patch  is  better 
than  !hig  garment." 

To  patch  up  a  quarrel.  To  arrange 
the  matter  in  a  not  very  satisfactory 
way ;  a  coat  that  has  been  torn  and 
then  "  patched  up  "  is  pretty  sure  to 
break  out  again ;  so  is  a  quarrel. 

Patelin.  The  artful  cheat  in  the  1 4th 
century  French  comedy  L'Avocat 
Pathehn.  Cp.  MOXJTONS  The  French 
say,  Savoir  son  Patelin  (to  know  how 
to  bamboozle  you).  On  one  occasion 
he  wanted  William  Josseaume  to  sell 
him  cloth  on  credit,  and  artfully 
praised  the  father  of  the  merchant, 
winding  up  with  this  ne  plus  ultra, 
"  He  did  sell  on  credit,  or  even  lend 
to  those  who  wished  to  borrow." 

Patent  (through  Pr.  from  Lat. 
patentem,  lying  open).  Open  to  the 
perusal  of  anybody.  A  thing  that  is 
patented  is  protected  by  letters  patent 
(see  below). 

Letters  patent.  Documents  from  the 
sovereign  or  a  crown  officer  conferring 
a  title,  right,  privilege,  etc.,  such  as  a 
title  of  nobility,  or  the  exclusive  right 
to  make  or  sell  for  a  given  number  of 
years  some  new  invention.  So  called 
because  they  are  written  upon  open 
sheets  of  parchment,  with  the  seal  of 
the  sovereign  or  party  by  whom  they 
were  issued  pendent  at  the  bottom. 
Close  letters  are  folded  up  and  sealed 
on  the  outside. 

Patent  Rolls.  Letters  patent  col- 
lected together  on  parchment  rolls 
They  extend  from  1201,  and  each  roll 
contains  a  year,  though  in  some  cases 
the  roll  is  subdivided  into  two  or 
more  parts.  Bach  sheet  of  parchment 
is  numbered^  and  called  a  membrane  ; 
for  example,  the  Sth  sheet,  say,  of  the 
10th  year  of  Henry  III  is  cited  thus : 
11  Pat.  10,  Hen.  Ill,  xnu  8."  If  the 
document  is  on  the  back  of  the  roll  it 
is  called  dorso,  and  "  d  "  is  added  to 
the  citation.  Cp.  CLOSE  BOLLS. 

Pat'ernos'ter  (Lat.,  Our  Father). 
The  Lord's  Prayer ;  from  the  first  two 
words  in  the  Latin  version.  Every 
tenth  bead  of  a  rosary  is  so  called, 
because  at  that  bead  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  repeated ;  and  the  name 
is  also  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  fish- 
ing tackle,  in  which  hooks  and  weights 


to  sink  them  are  fixed  alternately  on 
the  line,  somewhat  in  rosary  fashion. 

A  paternoster-while  Quite  a  short 
time  ;  the  time  it  takes  one  to  say  a 
paternoster. 

To  say  the  devil's  paternoster.  See 
DEVIL. 

Paternoster  Row  (London)  was  prob- 
ably so  named  from  the  rosary  or 
paternoster  makers.  There  is  mention 
as  early  as  1374  of  a  Richard  Russell, 
a  "  paternosterer,"  who  dwelt  there, 
and  we  read  of  "  one  Robert  Nikke,  a 
paternoster  maker  and  citizen,"  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  Another  sugges- 
tion is  that  it  was  so  called  because 
funeral  processions  on  their  way  to  St. 
Paul's  began  their  pater  noster  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Row. 

Pathfinder.  One  of  the  names  of 
Natty  Bumpo  (q.v.)  in  Femmore 
Cooper's  Leatherstocking  Novels  (q.v.). 
It  was  given  to  the  American  Ma]or- 
General  John  Charles  Fremont  (1813- 
90),  who  conducted  four  expeditions 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Patient  Grisel.    See  G-BISELDA. 

Patmos.  The  island  of  the  Sporades 
in  the  ^Egean  Sea  (now  called  Patmo  or 
Patino)  to  which  St.  John  retired — or 
was  exiled  (Rev.  i,  9).  Hence  the  name 
is  used  allusively  for  a  place  of  banish- 
ment or  solitude. 

Patois.  Dialectic  peculiarity,  pro- 
vincialism in  speech.  Cp.  PATA- 
VINITY.  It  is  a  13th-century  French 
word  of  unknown  origin. 


Patres  Conscript!. 

FATHERS. 


See  CONSCRIPT 


Patriarch  (Or.  patna,  family,  arcJi&in, 
to  rule).  The  head  of  a  tribe  or  family 
who  rules  by  paternal  right ;  applied 
specially  (after  Acts  vii,  8)  to  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  their  forefathers. 
In  one  passage  (Acts  h,  29)  David  also 
is  spoken  of  as  a  patriarch. 

In  the  early  Church  "  Patriarch," 
first  mentioned  in  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  but  virtually  existing  from  about 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  was 
the  title  of  the  highest  of  Church 
officers.  He  ordained  metropolitans, 
convened  councils,  received  appeals, 
and  was  the  chief  bishop  over  several 
countries  or  provinces,  as  an  arch- 
bishop is  over  several  dioceses.  It  was 
also  the  title  given  by  the  popes  to  the 
archbishops  of  Lisbon  and  Venice,  m 
order  to  make  the  patriarchal  dignity 
appear  distinct  from  and  lower  than 
the  papal,  and  is  that  of  the  chief 
bishop  of  various  Eastern  sects,  as  the 
Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Maromtes. 
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Patrician 


Patroclus 


In  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  are  patriarchs , 
and  within  a  religious  order  the  title  is 
given  to  the  founder,  as  St  Benedict, 
St.  Francis,  and  St.  Dominic. 

Patrician*  Properly  speaking,  one 
of  the  patres  (fathers)  or  senators  of 
Rome  (see  PATRES  CONSCBIPTI),  and 
their  descendants.  As  they  held  for 
many  years  all  the  honours  of  the 
state,  the  word  came  to  signify  the 
magnates  or  nobility  of  a  nation,  the 
aristocrats. 

Patrick,  St.  The  apostle  and  patron 
saint  of  Ireland  (commemorated  on 
March  17th)  was  not  an  Irishman,  but 
was  born  at  what  is  now  Dumbarton 
(about  373),  his  father,  Calpurmus,  a 
deacon  and  Roman  official,  having 
come  from  "  Bannavem  Taberniae," 
which  was  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn.  As  a  boy  he  was  cap- 
tured in  a  Pictish  raid  and  sold  as  a 
slave  in  Ireland.  He  escaped  to  Gaul 
about  395,  where  he  studied  under  St. 
Martin  at  Tours  before  returning  to 
Britain.  There  he  had  a  supernatural 
call  to  preach  to  the  heathen  of  Ire- 
land, so  he  was  consecrated  and  in  432 
landed  at  Wicklow.  He  at  first  met 
with  strong  opposition,  but,  going 
north,  he  converted  first  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Ulster,  and  later  those  o£  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  He  founded  many 
churches,  including  the  cathedral  and 
monastery  of  Armagh,  where  he  held 
two  synods.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
at  Armagh  (about  464)  and  to  have 
been  buried  either  at  Down  or  Saul — 
though  one  tradition  gives  Glaston- 
bury  as  the  place  of  his  death  and 
burial.  Downpatrick  cathedral  claims 
his  grave.  The  visitor  used  to  be 
shown  a  spot  where  some  of  the  mould 
had  been  removed,  and  was  told  that 
pilgrims  took  away  a  few  grains  as  a 
charm,  under  the  belief  that  the 
relic  would  insure  good  health,  and 
help  to  atone  for  sin.  If  he  went 
on  to  ask  why  there  was  no  memorial 
or  monument,  he  was  informed  that 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
agreed  to  erect  a  suitable  one,  but 
could  not  agree  upon  the  iinscription 
or  design.  Whatever  the  Protestants 
erected  in  the  day  the  Catholics 
pulled  down  at  night,  and  vice  versa. 
Tired  of  this  toil  of  Penelope,  the 
idea  was  abandoned.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  supposed  grave  is  now 
covered  with  a  massive  slab  of  granite, 
for  which  Irishmen  of  every  religious 
persuasion  subscribed. 

St.  Patrick  left  his  name  to  almost 
cotintless  places  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  many  legends  are  told  of 


his  miraculous  powers — healing  the 
blind,  raising  the  dead,  etc.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  tradition  is  that  he 
cleared  Ireland  of  its  vermin. 

The  story  goes  that  one  old  serpent  resisted  htm ,  bat 
he  overcame  it  by  cunning  He  made  a  bos,  and  invited 
the  serpent  to  enter  it.  The  serpent  objected,  saying  it 
was  too  small ,  but  St.  Patrick  insisted  it  was  quite  large 
enough  to  be  comfortable.  After  a  long  contention,  the 
serpent  got  hi  to  prove  it  was  too  small,  when  St.  Patrick 
slammed  down,  the  lid,  and  threw  the  box  Into  the  sea. 

In  commemoration  of  this  St. 
Patrick  is  usually  represented  banish- 
ing the  serpents ;  and  with  a  sham- 
rock leaf,  in  allusion  to  the  tradition 
that  when  explaining  the  Trinity  to 
the  heathen  priests  on  the  hill  of  Tara 
he  used  this  as  a  symbol. 

St.  Patrick's  Cross.  The  same 
shape  as  St.  Andrew's  Cross  (X),  only 
different  in  colour,  viz.  red  on  a  white 
field. 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  A  cave  in 
a  small  island  in  Lough  Derg  (between 
Gal  way,  Clare,  and  Tipperary).  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  favoxirite 
resort  of  pilgrims  who  believed  that 
it  was  the  entrance  to  an  earthly 
purgatory.  The  legend  is  that  Christ 
Himself  revealed  it  to  St.  Patrick  and 
told  him  that  whoever  would  spend  a 
day  and  a  night  therein  woxild  witness 
the  torments  of  hell  and  the  joys  of 
heaven.  Henry  of  Saltrey  tells  how 
Sir  Owain  (q.v.)  visited  it,  and  For- 
tunatus,  of  the  old  legend,  was  also 
one  of  the  adventurers  It  was  blocked 
up  by  order  of  the  Pope  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1497,  but  the  interest  in  it  long 
remained,  and  the  Spanish  dramatist 
Calderon  (d.  1681)  has  a  play  on 
the  subject — El  Purgatomo  de  San 
Patncio. 

Why  should  all  your  chimney-sweepers  be  Irishmen  ? 

Faith,  that's  soon  answered,  for  St.  Patrick,  you  know 
keeps  purgatory ,  he  makes  the  fire,  and  his  countrymen 
could  do  nothing  if  they  cannot  sweep  the  chimneys 
3ekker    Sonett  Whore,  Pt  H,  I,  L 

The  Order  of  St.  Patnck.  A  British 
order  of  knighthood,  instituted  by 
George  III  in  17S3  and  revised  in  1905, 
consisting  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  (as  Grand  Master),  and 
twenty-two  knights.  Its  motto  is 
Quis  Separdbvt  1 

Pat'rico.  Sixteenth  century  thieves' 
slang  for  hedge  priests  who  for  a  fee 
married  people  under  a  hedge,  as 
Abraham-men  (Q.V.). 

Patripassians.  The  name  given  by 
their  opponents  to  the  Monarchians 
(qv.)9  an  early  heretical  sect  which 
*r confounded  the  Persons,"  and  ac- 
cording to  whose  theory  God  the 
Father  must  have  experienced  the 
Passion  on  the  cross. 

Patroclus.  The  gentle  and  amiable 
friend  of  Achilles,  in  Homer's  Iliad. 
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When  Achilles  refused  to  fight  in  order 
to  annoy  Agamem'non,  he  sent  him 
in  his  own  armour  at  the  head  of  the 
Myrmidons  to  the  battle,  and  he  was 
slam  by  Hector. 

Patter.  To  chatter,  to  clack,  also 
the  running  talk  of  cheap  Jacks,  con- 
jurers, etc.,  is  from  Paternoster  (g.v.). 
The  priest  recited  it  in  a  low,  rapid, 
mechanical  way  till  he  came  to  the 
words,  "  and  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion," which  he  spoke  aloud,  and  the 
choir  responded,  "  but  deliver  us  from 
evil."  In  our  Prayer  Book,  the  priest 
is  directed  to  say  the  whole  prayer 
"  with  a  loud  voice." 

Patter,  the  patter  of  little  feet,  of 
rain,  etc.,  is  not  connected  with  the 
above.  It  is  a  frequentative  of  pat, 
to  strike  gently. 

Pattern.  From  the  same  root  as 
patron  (Lat.  pater,  father).  As  a 
patron  ought  to  be  an  example,  so 
pattern  has  come  to  signify  a  model. 

Paul,  St.  Patron  saint  of  preachers 
and  tentmakers  (see  Acts  xviu,  3). 
Originally  called  Saul,  his  name,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Sergius  Paulus,  whom  he 
converted  (Acts  xiii,  6-12). 

His  symbols  are  a  sword  and  open 
book,  the  former  the  instrument  of  his 
martyrdom,  and  the  latter  indicative 
of  the  new  law  propagated  by  him  as 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  is  re- 
presented of  short  stature,  with  bald 
head  and  grey,  bushy  beard ;  and 
legend  relates  that  when  he  was  be- 
headed at  Borne  (60  A.D.),  after  having 
converted  one  of  Nero's  favourite 
concubines,  milk  instead  of  blood 
flowed  from  his  veins.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  June  30th. 

A  Paul's  man.  A  braggart ;  a 
captain  out  of  service,  with  a  long 
rapier ;  so  called  because  the  Walk 
down  the  centre  of  old  St.  Paul's, 
London,  was  at  one  time  the  haunt 
of  stale  knights.  These  loungers  were 
also  known  as  Paul's  Walkers.  Jonson 
called  Bobadil  (Q.V.)  a  Paul's  man,  and 
in  his  Every  Man  out  of  hvs  Humour 
(1599)  is  a  variety  of  scenes  in  the 
interior  of  St.  Paul's.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  also  describes  them  in  his  Old 
St.  Paul's. 

Paul  the  Hermit,  St.  The  first  of 
the  Egyptian  hermits.  When  113 
years  old  he  was  visited  by  St. 
Antony,  himself  over  90,  and  when 
he  died  in  341  St.  Antony  wrapped 
his  body  m  the  cloak  given  to  him  by 
St.  Athanasius,  and  his  grave  was  dug 
by  two  lions.  His  day  is  Jan.  15th, 
and  he  is  represented  as  an  old  man, 
clothed  with  palm-leaves*  and  seated 

ai  a 


under  a  palm-tree,  near  which  are  a 
river  and  loaf  of  bread. 

Paul  ol  the  Cross,  St.  Paul  Francis 
Danei  (1694-1775),  founder  of  the 
Passiomsts  (q.v.). 

Paul  Pry.    See  PUT. 

Paullanists.  A  3rd  century  sect  of 
Unitarian  heretics,  so  called  from 
Paul  of  Samosa'ta,  a  Patripassian  who 
was  Bishop  of  Antioch  from  260  to 
272,  when  he  was  deposed.  He  may 
be  considered  the  father  of  the  So- 
cinians. 

Paullcians.  A  religious  sect  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Manichae'ans.  It  originated  in  the 
7th  century,  and  became  extinct  in 
the  13th.  They  were  the  followers 
of  Constantine  of  Mananalis,  and 
were  called  Paulicians  because  of 
the  veneration  in  which  they  held 
the  apostle  Paul.  They  rejected  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  and  of  saints, 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  maintained  that  all  matter  is 
evil,  and  held  that  as  Christ's  body 
was  purely  ethereal  lie  did  not  suffer. 

Pa'van  or  Pavta.  A  stately  Spanish 
dance  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
said  to  be  so  called  because  in  it  the 
dancers  stalked  like  peacocks  (Lat. 
pavo'nes),  the  gentlemen  with  their 
long  robes  of  office,  and  the  ladies  with 
trains  like  peacocks'  tails.  The  pavan, 
like  the  minuet,  ended  with  a  quick 
movement  called  the  galliard,  a  sort 
of  gavot'te. 

Every  pavan  has  its  galliard.  Every 
sage  has  his  moments  of  folly.  Every 
white  must  have  its  black,  and  every 
sweet  its  sour. 

Passy-measures  pavin.  A  reeling 
dance  or  motion,  like  that  of  a  drunken 
man,  from  side  to  side.  The  tipsy  Sir 
Toby  Belch  says  of  "  Dick  surgeon  " — 

He's  a  rogue  and  a  pmssy-measures  p*vixu  I  bate  a 
drunken  rogue  ~Shaketpearo  Twelfth  Might,  v,  1 

The  passy-measure  was  a  slow 
dance,  the  Italian  passamezzo  (a 
middle  pace  or  step).  Also  called  a 
mnque  measure,  because  it  consisted 
of  five  measures — "  two  singles  and  a 
double  forward,  with  two  singles 
side." 

Pawnbroker's  Sign,  The.  See  BALLS, 
MTJGKELLO. 

Pawnee.  Anglo-Indian  for  water 
(Hind,  paw,  water). 

Brandy  paicnee.    Brandy  and  water. 

Pax  (Lat.  peace).  The  "kiss  of 
peace,"  which  is  given  in  the  Eoman 
Church  at  High  Mass.  It  is  omitted 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  from  horror  at 
the  kiss  of  Judas. 


Pay 


Peace 


Also  a  sacred  utensil  used  when 
mass  is  celebrated  by  a  high  dignitary. 
It  is  sometimes  a  crucifix,  sometimes 
a  tablet,  and  sometimes  a  reliquary, 
and  is  handed  round  to  be  kissed  as 
a  symbolic  substitute  for  the  "  kiss 
of  peace." 

The  old  custom  of  "  kissing  the 
bride,"  which  took  place  immediately 
before  the  Communion  of  the  newly- 
married  couple  and  still  obtains  in 
some  churches,  is  derived  from  the 
Salisbury  rubric  concerning  the  Pax  in 
the  Missa  Sponsahum:  — 

Tone  axnoto  palllo,  surgant  axnbo  sponsus  at  sponsa  , 
et  acdplat  gponsus  pacem  a  aacerdote,  et  ferat  sponssa 
osculans  earn  et  nemlnem  alium,  nee  Ipse,  nee  ipsa  ,  sed 
statim  dlaconua  vel  clerieus  a  presbytero  pacem  acdpiens, 
lerat  aliia  slcut  solltum  eat. 

Pax  !   The  schoolboy's  cry  of  truce. 

Pax  Bntannica.  The  peace  imposed 
by  British  rule.  The  phrase  is  mod- 
elled on  the  Latin  Pax  Romana,  the 
peace  existing  between  the  different 
members  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Pax  vobis  (cum)  (Peace  be  unto 
you).  The  formula  used  by  a  bishop 
instead  of  "  The  Lord  be  with  you," 
wherever  this  versicle  occurs  in 
Divme  service.  They  are  the  words 
used  by  Christ  to  His  Apostles  on  the 
first  Easter  morning. 

Pay,  to  discharge  a  debt,  is  through 
O.Fr.  paier9  from  Lat.  pax,  peace,  by 
way  of  pac&re,  to  appease.  The  nauti- 
cal pay,  to  cover  with  hot  tar  for 
waterproofing,  represents  Lat.  pic&re, 
from  pix,  pitch. 

Here's  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch 
hot.  See  DEVIL. 

ril  pay  Mm  out.  I'll  be  a  match 
for  him,  I'll  punish  him. 

They  with  a  foxe-tale  him  soundly  did  paye. 

The  Kino  and  Northern*  Man  (1640) 

To  pay  off  old  scores.    See  SCORE. 

To  pay  with  the  roll  of  the  drum. 
Not  to  pay  at  all.  No  soldier  can  be 
arrested  for  debt  when  on  the  march. 

How  happy  the  soldier  who  lives  on  his  pay, 
And  spends  haU-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day  , 
He  cares  not  for  justices,  beadles,  or  bum, 
Bat  pays  all  his  debts  with  the  roll  of  the  drum 


Who's  to  pay  the  piper  ?  Who  is  to 
stand  Sam  ?  who  is  to  pay  the  score  ? 
The  phrase  comes  from  the  story  of 
the  Pied  Piper  (q  v.),  who  agreed  to  rid 
Hamelm  city  of  rats  and  mice,  and 
when  he  had  done  so  was  refused  his 
pay. 

From  the  corresponding  French 
phrase,  payer  les  melons,  it  would  seem 
to  mean  who  is  to  pay  the  fiddler  or 
piper  if  we  have  a  dance  on  the  green. 

You  can  put  paid  to  that  You  can 
treat  it  as  finished,  it's  all  over,  done 
with  ;  it's  a  "wash-out."  A  phrase  from 
the  counting-house  ;  when  "  Paid  "  is 
put  to  an  account  it's  finished  with. 


Pea-Jacket.  A  rough  overcoat  worn 
by  seamen,  etc.  ,  probably  from  the 
Butch  pig  or  pije,  a  coarse  thick  cloth 
or  felt.  The  "  courtepy,"  the  short 
(Fr.  court)  jacket  worn  by  Chaucer's 
"  Clerk  of  Oxenford,"  is  from  the  same 
word . — 

Pul  thredbar  was  his  overest  courtepy, 
For  he  had  getten  him  yet  no  benefyce 

Canterbury  Tale*    Prologue,  290 

Peace.  A  Bill  of  Peace.  A  Bill  in- 
tended to  secure  relief  from  perpetual 
litigation.  It  is  brought  by  one  who 
wishes  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a 
right  which  he  claims,  but  which,  from 
its  nature,  is  controversial. 

//  you  want  peace,  prepare  for  war. 
A  translation  of  the  Latin  proverb, 
Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum.  It  goes  a 
step  farther  than  the  advice  given  by 
Polomus  to  his  son  (Hamlet9  I,  iii),  for 
you  are  told,  whether  you  are  "  in  a 
quarrel  "  or  not,  always  to  bear  your- 
self so  that  all  possible  opposers  "  may 
beware  of  thee." 

Peace  at  any  price.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  sneered  at  the  Quaker  statesman, 
John  Bright,  as  a  "  peace-at-any- 
price  man"  ;  during  the  Great  War 
pacifist  was  in  vogue  to  express  the 
same  thing.  Cp.  CONCHIE. 

Though  not  a  "  peace-at-any-prlce  "  man,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  eay  I  am  a  peace-at-almost-any-prlce  man  — 
lord  Anbury  Th»  Use  of  Life,  3d  (1894) 

Peace  with  honour.  A  phrase  popu- 
larized by  Beaconsfield  on  his 'return 
from  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878), 
when  he  said : — 

Lord  Salisbury  and  myself  have  brought  you  back 
peace — but  a  peace  I  hope  with  honour,  which  may 
satisfy  our  Sovereign  and  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the 

It  is,  of  course,  much  older  than  this. 
Shakespeare  uses  it  more  than  once, 

We  have  made  peace 
r  to  the  An 


"With  no  less  honour  t 

Than  shame  to  the  Romans 

Coriolanut,  T,  8 

And  Pepys   writes   in  his   Diary   on 
May  25th,  1663:— 

With  peace  and  honour  I  am  willing  to  spare  anything 
so  as  to  keep  all  ends  together 

The  King's  peace.  The  general  peace 
of  law-abidmg  subjects ;  originally 
the  protection  secured  by  the  king  to 
those  employed  on  his  business. 

To  kill  an  alien,  a  Jew,  or  an  outlaw,  who  are  all  under 
the  king's  peace  or  protection,  Is  as  much  murder  as 
to  mi  the  most  regular  born  ffipgifrfr  mftT)  i—iffa*!k$tnn*'9 
Commmiariet,  TV,  xiv 

The  kiss  of  peace.    See  PAX. 

The  Perpetual  Peace.  The  peace 
concluded  June  24th,  1502,  between 
England  and  Scotland,  whereby  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Henry  VII,  was  be- 
trothed to  James  IV;  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field 
was  fought.  The  name  has  also  been 
given  to  other  treaties,  as  that  be- 
tween Austria  and  Switzerland  in 
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1474,  and  between  France  and  Swit- 
zerland in  1516. 

To  keep  the  peace.  To  refrain  from 
disturbing  the  public  peace  or  doing 
anything  that  might  result  in  strife 
or  commotion.  Wrongdoers  are  some- 
times bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for 
a  certain  time  by  a  magistrate ;  a 
specified  sum  of  money  is  deposited, 
and  if  the  man  commits  a  breach  of 
the  peace  during  that  time  he  is  not 
only  arrested  but  his  deposit  is  forfeit. 

Peace-makers,  The.  The  nickname 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Begiment,  because 
for  many  years  they  had  no  battles  on 
their  colours. 

Peach.  To  inform,  to  "  split "  ;  a 
contraction  of  impeach.  The  word  is 
one  of  those  that  has  degenerated  to 
slang  after  being  in  perfectly  good  use. 

Peacock.  By  the  peacock!  An  obso- 
lete oath  which  at  one  time  was 
thought  blasphemous.  The  fabled  in- 
corruptibility of  the  peacock's  flesh 
caused  the  bird  to  be  adopted  as  a 
type  of  the  resurrection. 

There  is  a  story  that  when  George 
III  had  partly  recovered  from  one  of 
his  attacks  of  insanity  his  Ministers 
got  him  to  read  the  King's  Speech, 
and  he  ended  every  sentence  with  the 
word  peacock  The  Minister  who 
drilled  him  said  that  peacock  was  an 
excellent  word  for  ending  a  sentence, 
only  kings  should  not  let  subjects  hear 
it,  but  should  whisper  it  softly.  The 
result  was  a  perfect  success,  and  the 
pause  at  the  close  of  each  sentence 
had  an  excellent  effect. 

The  peacock's  feather.  An  emblem 
of  vainglory,  and  in  some  Eastern 
countries  a  mark  of  rank. 

As  a  literary  term  the  expression 
is  used  of  a  borrowed  ornament  of 
style  spatchcocked  into  the  com- 
position, the  allusion  being  to  the 
fable  of  the  jay  who  decked  herself 
out  in  peacock's  feathers,  making 
herself  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  peacock's  tail  is  emblem  of  an 
Evil  Eye,  or  an  ever- vigilant  traitor ; 
hence  the  feathers  are  considered  un- 
lucky, and  the  superstitious  will  not 
have  them  in  the  house.  The  classical 
legend  is  that  Argus  (see  ABGUS-EYED), 
who  had  100  eyes,  was  changed  into  a 
peacock  by  Juno,  the  eyes  forming  the 
beautifully  coloured  disks  in  the  tail. 

Peal.  To  ring  a  peal  is  to  ring  5,040 
changes  ;  any  number  of  changes  less 
than  that  is  technically  called  a  touch 
or  flourish.  Bells  are  first  raised,  and 
then  pealed. 

ThiB  society  rung  a  tree  and  complete  peal 

of  5,040  grandslre  triples  In  three  hours  and  fourteen 
minutea  —Intcrtviion  in  Wlndtor  Curfew  Tower 


Pearls.  Dioscor'ides  and  Pliny 
mention  the  belief  that  pearls  are 
formed  by  drops  of  rain  falling  into 
the  oyster-shells  while  open  ;  the  rain- 
drops thus  received  being  hardened 
into  pearls  by  some  secretions  of  the 
animal* 

Cardan  says  (De  Renim  Vanetate, 
vu,  34)  that  pearls  are  polished  by  being 
pecked  and  played  with  by  doves. 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  hare  shed 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  pearl 

Shakespeare  Richard  III,  iv,  4 
Pearls  ,  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
secretory  process  caused  by  an  Irritation  of  the  mollusk 
consequent  on  the  intrusion  Into  the  shell  of  some  foreign 
body,  as  a  grain  of  sand,  an  egg  of  the  mollusk  itself,  or 
perhaps  some  cercaiiaa  parasite.— 0  t.  Kino  Qemi, 
etc, eh  3dL 

Cleopatra  (q.v.)  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  are  said  to  have  dissolved 
pearls  in  wine  by  way  of  making  an 
ostentatious  display  of  wealth,  and  a 
similar  act  of  vanity  and  folly  is  told 
by  Horace  (2  Satire,  m,  239).  Clodius, 
son  of  JSsop  the  tragedian,  drew  a 
pearl  of  great  value  from  his  ear, 
melted  it  in  vinegar,  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  Cecilia  Metella.  This  story 
is  referred  to  by  Valerius  Maximus, 
Macrobius,  and  Pliny.  Horace  says, 

Qnl  sanior,  ac  si 

Hind  Idem  in  rapidom  flumen  jaceretve  cloacam  ? 
How  say  you  ?  had  the  act  been  more  insane 
To  fling  it  in  a  river  or  a  drain  ?      OoninQlaris  tr 

The  Pearl  Coast.  So  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  named  the  Venezu- 
elan coast  from  Cumana  fco  Trimda,d  ; 
the  islands  of!  this  coast  were  called 
the  Pearl  Islands.  This  district  was 
the  site  of  large  pearl-fisheries. 

Peasants'  War,  The.  The  name 
given  to  the  insurrections  of  the 
peasantry  of  southern  Germany  in  the 
early  16th  century,  especially  to  that 
of  1524  m  Swabia,  Francoma,  Saxony, 
and  other  German  states,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  nobles,  and  which  was  ended  by 
the  battle  of  Frankenhausen  (1525), 
when  many  thousands  of  the  peasants 
were  slam.  In  1502  was  the  rebellion 
called  the  Laced  Shoe,  from  its  cogni- 
zance ;  in  1514,  the  League  of  Poor 
Conrad  ;  m  1523,  the  Latin  War.  See 

BlTNDSOHUH. 

Peascod.  Winter  for  shoeing,  peascod 
for  wooing.  The  allusion  in  the  latter 
clause  is  to  the  custom  of  placing  a 
peascod  with  nine  peas  in  it  on  the 
door-lintel,  under  the  notion  that  the 
first  man  who  entered  through  the  door 
would  be  the  husband  of  the  person 
who  did  so.  Another  custom  is 
alluded  to  by  Browne — 

The  peascod  greene  oft  with  no  little  toyle 
Hee'd  seeke  for  In  the  fattest,  fertU'st  soite, 
And  rend  it  from  the  stalke  to  bring  it  to  her 
And  in  her  bosome  for  acceptance  woo  her 

Britannia*!  Pastoral 
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Pec.  Old  Eton  slang  for  money. 
A  contraction  of  the  Latin  pecu'nia. 

Peeea'vi.  To  cry  pecca'vi.  To  ac- 
knowledge oneself  in  the  wrong.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  Charles  Napier,  after  the 
battle  of  Hyderabad,  m  1843,  used 
this  word  as  a  pun  upon  his  victory — 
"  Peccavi  "  (I  have  sinned,  i.e.  Smde). 

Peck.  Some  food.  "  To  have  a 
peck,"  is  to  have  something  to  eat. 

Peckish.  Hungry,  or  desirous  of 
something  to  eat*  Of  course  "  peck  " 
refers  to  fowls,  etc.,  which  peck  their 
food. 

When  shall  I  feel  peckish,  again.— JJimwH  Sybil, 
Bk.  vi,  ch,  W. 

Pecker.  Keep  your  pecker  up.  As 
the  mouth  is  in  the  head,  pecker  (the 
mouth)  means  the  head  ;  and  to  "  keep 
your  pecker  up,"  means  to  keep  your 
head  up,  or,  more  familiarly,  keep 
your  tail  up  "  :  "  never  say  die." 

Peckham.  All  holiday  at  Peckham. 
— i.e.  no  appetite,  not  peckish  ;  a  pun 
on  the  word  peck,  as  going  to  Bed- 
fordshire is  a  pun  on  the  word  bed. 

Going  to  Peckham.     Q-oing  to  dinner. 

Peck'sniff.  A  canting  hypocrite, 
who  speaks  homilies  of  morality,  does 
the  most  heartless  things  "  as  a  duty 
to  society,"  and  forgives  wrongdoing 
in  nobody  but  himself.  (Dickens: 
Martin  Chuzzlewt.) 

Pectoral  Cross.  See  CRUX  PECTOR- 
AIIS. 

Peculiar.  A  parish  or  church  which 
was  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, as  a  royal  chapel,  etc.  Peculiars 
were  abolished  in  1849. 

The  Court  of  Peculiars.  A  branch 
of  the  Court  of  Arches  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  "  peculiars  "  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  See 
above. 

The  Peculiar  People.  Properly,  the 
Jews — the  "  Chosen  people  "  ;  but 
taken  as  a  title  by  a  sect  founded  in 
1838,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which 
is  that  its  members  refuse  all  medical 
aid  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  fre- 
quently m  conflict  with  the  authori- 
ties. They  have  a  strong  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer ;  they  subscribe  to 
no  creed  and  have  no  recognized 
preachers  or  clergy. 

Peeulium.  Private  and  individual 
property  or  possession.  Originally 
applied  to  the  property  which  the 
Roman  slaves  were  allowed  to  acquire 
and  over  which  their  masters  had  no 
right  or  control. 

Pecuniary.  From  pecus,  cattle, 
especially  sheep,  Varo  says  that 


sheep  were  the  ancient  medium  of 
barter  and  standard  of  value.  Ancient 
coin  was  marked  with  the  image  of  an 
ox  or  sheep. 

Ped'agogue  (Or.  pais,  boy,  agein,  to 
lead).  A  "  boy-leader,"  hence,  a 
schoolmaster — now  usually  one  who 
is  pompous  and  pedantic.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  pedagogos  was  a  slave  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  the  boy  when- 
ever he  left  home. 

Pedlar  is  not  a  tramp  who  goes  on 
his  feet,  as  if  from  the  Lat.  pedes,  feet. 
The  name  is  probably  from  the  ped,  a 
hamper  without  a  lid  in  which  are 
stored  fish  or  other  articles  to  hawk 
about  the  streets.  In  Norwich  there 
is  a  place  called  the  Ped-market, 
where  women  expose  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  etc.,  in  open  hampers. 

Pedlar's  Acre  (Lambeth).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  a  ^pedlar  of  this 
parish  left  a  sum  of  money,  on  con- 
dition that  his  picture,  with  a  dog, 
should  be  preserved  for  ever  m  glass 
in  one  of  the  church  windows.  In  the 
south  window  of  the  middle  aisle,  sure 
enough,  such  a  picture  exists ;  but 
probably  it  is  a  rebus  on  Chapman, 
the  name  of  <*ome  benefactor.  In 
Swaffham  church  there  is  a  portrait 
of  one  John  Chapman,  a  great  bene- 
factor, who  is  represented  as  a  pedlar 
with  his  pack,  and  in  that  town  a 
similar  tradition  exists. 

Pedlars'  French.  The  jargon  or 
cant  of  thieves,  rogues,  and  vagabonds. 
"  Brench  "  was  formerly  widely  used 
to  denote  anything  or  anyone  that 
was  foreign,  and  even  Bracton  uses 
the  word  "  Frenchman  "  as  a  synonym 
of  foreigner. 

Instead  of  Pedlars'  French,  gives  him  plain  language. 
—Beaumont  and  Fletcher  FMOtful  friends,  i,  2. 

Peeler.  Slang  for  a  policeman; 
first  applied  to  the  Irish  Constabulary 
founded  when  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was 
Chief  Secretary  (1812-18),  and  after- 
wards, when  Peel  as  Home  Secretary 
introduced  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Act  (1829),  to  the  English  policeman. 
Cp.  BOBBY.  In  the  16th  century  the 
word  was  applied  to  robbers,  from 
peel  (later  pill),  to  plunder,  strip  of 
possessions,  rob.  Holinshed,  in  his 
Scottish  Chronicle  (1570),  refers  to 
Patrick  Dunbar,  who  "  delivered  the 
countrie  of  these  peelers."  Cp.  also 
Milton's  Paradise  Regained,  iv,  136 : — 

That  people  who,  once  just, 

Frugal,  and  mild,  and  temperate,  conquered  well 

But  govern  Ul  the  nations  under  yoke, 

Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 

By  Inert  and  rapine 

Peep-o'-Day  Boys.  The  Irish  Protes- 
tant faction  in  Ulster  of  about  1786 ; 
they  were  precursors  of  the  Orangemen 
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(q.v.),  and  were  active  from'the  period 
mentioned ;  so  called  because  they  used 
to  visit  the  houses  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  opponents  (called  Defenders) 
at  "  peep  of  day  "  searching  for  arms 
or  plunder. 

.  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry.  See 
GODIVA,  LADY. 

Peers  of  the  Realm.  The  five 
orders  of  Duke,  Marquess,  Earl,  Vis- 
count, and  Baron  (see  these  names). 
The  word  peer  is  the  Latin  parSs 
(equals),  and  in  feudal  times  all  great 
vassals  were  held  equal  in  rank, 

The  Twelve  Peers  of  Charlemagne. 
See  PALADINS. 

Peg.  A.  square  peg  in  a  round  hole. 
One  who  is  doing  (or  trying  to  do)  a 
job  for  which  he  is  not  suited ;  e.g.  a 
bishop  refereeing  a  prize-fight. 

Come  down  a  peg.  Humiliated ; 
lowered  m  dignity,  tone,  demands, 
etc. 

Well,  he  has  come  down  a  peg  or  two,  and  he  don't  like 
it.— Haggard. 

I  am  a  peg  too  low.  I  am  low- 
spirited,  moody;  I  want  another 
draught  to  cheer  me  up.  Our  Saxon 
ancestors  used  tankards  with  pegs 
inserted  at  equal  intervals,  so  that 
when  two  or  more  drank  from  the 
same  bowl  no  one  might  exceed  his 
fair  proportion  (cp.  PIN — In  merry  pin). 
We  are  told  that  St.  Dunstan  intro- 
duced the  fashion  to  prevent  brawl- 
ing. 

Come,  old  fellow,  drink  down  to  your  peg  1 
But  do  not  drink  any  farther,  I  beg 

Longfellow     Golden  Zegtnd,  iv 

There  are  always  more  round  pegs 
than  round  holes.  Always  more  can- 
didates for  office  than  places  to  dispose 
of. 

To  peg  away  at  it.  To  stick  at  it 
persistently,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
discouragement. 

To  take  one  down  a  peg.  To  take 
the  conceit  out  of  a  braggart  or  pre- 
tentious person.  The  allusion  here  is 
not  to  peg-tankards,  but  to  a  ship's 
colours,  which  used  to  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  pegs ;  the  higher  the 
colours  are  raised  the  greater  the 
honour,  and  to  take  them  down  a  peg 
would  be  to  award  less  honour. 

Trepanned  your  party  with  Intrigue, 
And  took  your  grandees  down  % 


Peg'asus.  The  winged  horse  on 
which  Beller'ophon  (q.v.)  rode  against 
the  Ohimsera.  When  the  Muses  con- 
tended with  the  daughters  of  Pi'eros, 
Helicon  rose  heavenward  with  delight; 
but  Peg'asus  gave  it  a  kick,  stopped 
its  ascent,  and  brought  out  of  the 
mountain  the  soul-inspiring  waters  of 


Hippocrene ;   hence,  the  name  is  used 
for  the  inspiration  of  poetry. 

Then  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride, 
Aud  with  sweete  Poets  verse  be  glorified. 

Spenser    Rvines  of  Time,  425 
Now,  If  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  111, 
This  poem  will  become  a  moral  xnodeL 

Byron    Don  Juan,  V,  1L 

Pelne  forte  et  dure.  A  species  of 
torture  applied  to  contumacious 
felons  who  refused  to  plead;  it 
usually  took  the  form  of  pressing  the 
accused  to  death  by  weights.  The 
following  persons  were  executed  in 
this  way: — Juliana  Quick,  in  1442; 
Anthony  Arrowsmith,  in  1598  ;  Walter 
Calverly,  m  1605  ;  Major  Strangways, 
in  1657  ;  and  even  in  1741  a  person  was 
pressed  to  death  at  the  Cambridge 
assizes.  Abolished  1772. 

Pelagians.  Heretical  followers  of 
the  British  monk  Pelagius  (a  latinized 
form  of  his  native  Welsh  name, 
Morgan,  the  sea),  who  in  the  4th  and 
early  5th  centuries  was  fiercely  op- 
posed by  St.  Augustine,  and  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Zosimus  in  418.  They 
denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  or 
the  taint  of  Adam,  and  maintained 
that  we  have  power  of  ourselves  to 
receive  or  reject  the  Gospel. 

Pelf.  Filthy  pelf.  Money;  usually 
with  a  contemptuous  implication — as 
we  speak  of  "  filthy  lucre,"  or  "  Who 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash." 

How  blest  the  maid  .      . 

Who  knows  not  pomp,  who  heeds  not  pelf ; 

Whose  heaviest  sin  it  is  to  look 

Askance  upon  her  pretty  Self 

Reflected  In  some  crystal  brook. 

Wordsworth    The  Three  Cottage  Girls 

The  word  is  from  O.Fr.  pelfre,  con- 
nected with  our  pilfer,  and  was  origin- 
ally used  of  stolen  or  pilfered  goods, 
ill-gotten  gains. 

Pel'ias.  The  huge  spear  of  Achilles, 
which  none  but  the  hero  could  wield  ; 
so  called  because  it  was  cut  from  an 
ash  growing  on  Mount  Pel'ion  (q.v.). 

Pelican.  In  Christian  art,  a  symbol 
of  charity ;  also  an  emblem  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  "  whose  blood  we  are 
healed.1*  St.  Jerome  gives  the  story 
of  the  pelican  restoring  its  young  ones 
destroyed  by  serpents,  and  his  salva- 
tion by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  the 
old  popular  fallacy  that  pelicans  fed 
their  young  with  their  blood  arose 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  parent 
bird  is  about  to  feed  its  brood,  it 
macerates  small  fish  in  the  large  bag 
attached  to  its  under  bill,  then  pressing 
the  bag  against  its  breast,  transfers 
the  macerated  food  to  the  mouths  of 
the  young.  The  correct  term  for  the 
heraldic  representation  of  the  bird  in 
this  act  is  a  pelican  in  her  piety,  piety 
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having  the  classical  meaning  of  filial 
devotion. 

The  mediaeval  Bestiary  tells  us  that 
the  pelican  is  very  fond  of  its  brood, 
but  when  the  young  ones  begin  to 
grow  they  rebel  against  the  male  bird 
and  provoke  his  anger,  so  that  he 
kills  tnem  ;  the  mother  returns  to  the 
nest  in  three  days,  sits^on  the  dead 
birds,  pours  her  blood*  over  them, 
revives  them,  and  they  feed  on  the 

blood.        Than  aayd  the  Pellycane, 

When  my  byrdts  be  slayne 
With  my  bloude  I  them  reuyue  [revive] 

The  same  dyd  our  Lord, 
And  rose  from  deth  to  lyue. 

Sketton  '  Armoury  of  JBurdtt 

The  Pelican  State.  Louisiana,  U.S.A., 
which  has  a  pelican  in  its  device. 

Pelides.  The  patronymic  of  Achilles 
(q.v.),  the  son  of  Peleus. 

Like  Peli'des,  bold  beyond  control, 
Homer  raised  high  to  heaven  the  loud  Impetuous  song 
Seattle     Minstrel. 

Pel'Ion.  Heaping  Pehon  upon  Ossa. 
Adding  difficulty  to  difficulty,  embar- 
rassment to  embarrassment,  etc. 
When  the  giants  tried  to  scale  heaven, 


Ossa,   two  peaks  in  Thessaly,  for  a 
scaling  ladder  (Odyssey,  xi,  315). 

I  would  have  you  call  to  mind  the  strength  of  the 
ancient  giants,  that  undertook  to  lay  the  high  mountain 
Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and  set  among  those  tjie  shady 
Olympus  —Rabeiais  IV,  xxxviii. 

Pell-mell.  Headlong ;  in  reckless 
confusion.  From  the  players  of  pall- 
mall  (g.v.)»  who  rushed  heedlessly  to 
strike  the  ball. 

Pelle'an  Conqueror.  Alexander  the 
Great,  born  at  Pella,  in  Macedo'nia. 

Remember  that  Pellean  conqueror 

Jfilton    Paradise  Regained,  \L 

Pelleas,  Sir.  One  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Bound  Table,  famed  for  his  great 
strength.  He  is  introduced  into  the 
Faerie  Queene  (VI,  xii)  as  going  after 
the  "  blatant  beast "  when  it  breaks 
the  chain  with  which  it  had  been 
bound  by  Sir  Oalidore.  See  also 
Tennyson's  Pelleas  and  Ettare. 

Pells.  Clerk  of  the  Pells.  An  officer 
of  the  Exchequer,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  make  entries  on  the  pells  or  parch- 
ment rolls.  Abolished  in  1834. 

Pelmanism.  A  system  of  mind  and 
memory  training  originated  by  W.  J. 
Ennever  in  the  closing  years  of  last 
century,  and  so  called  because  it  was 
an  easy  name  to  remember.  Owing 
to  its  success,  and  its  very  extensive 
advertising,  the  verb  to  pelmanize, 
meaning  to  obtain  good  results  by 
training  the  memory,  was  coined. 

JPel'ops.  Son  of  Tan'talus,  and 
father  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes.  He 
was  king  of  Pisa  in  Ens,  and  was  cut 


to  pieces  and  served  as  food  to  the 
gods.  The  More'a  was  called  Pelop- 
onne'sus,  the  "  island  of  Pelops,"  from 
this  mythical  king 

The  ivory  shoulder  of  Pelops.  The 
distinguishing  or  distinctive  mark  of 
anyone.  The  tale  is  that  Deme'ter 
ate  the  shoulder  of  Pelops  when  it  was 
served  up  by  Tan'talus ;  when,  the 
gods  put  the  body  back  into  the 
cauldron  to  restore  it  to  life,  this  por- 
tion was  lacking,  whereupon  Demeter 
supplied  one  of  ivory. 

Not  Pelops'  shoulder  whiter  than  her  hands. 

W.Sroume    Britannia's  Potto-dig,  U,  3 

Pelo*rus.  Cape  di  Faro,  a  promon- 
tory of  Sicily.  (Virgil:  Mnetd,  ni, 

6,  7.)  As  when  the  force 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pelorus 

Milton .  ParaOtu  Lost,  Bk.  I,  232 

Pen.    An  interesting  word  etymo- 
logically,  for  it  is  the  Latin  penna, 
a  feather,  both  of  which  words  are 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  root  pet-, 
to     fly.    Pet-     gave     Sansk.     patra 
feather)  ;  this  became  in  Lat.  penna 
Eng.    pen),    and   in    O.Teut.   fethrO 
Ger.  feder,  Dut,  veder,  Eng.  feather). 
Also,    in    O.Fc.    penne    meant    both 
feather  and  pent  but  in  Mod.Fr.  it  is 
restricted  to  the  long  wing-  and  tail- 
feathers   and   to  heraldic  plumes  on 
crests,  while  ven  is  plume.     Thus,  the 
French  and  English  usage  has  been 
vice  versa.    English  using  plume   in 
heraldry,    French    using   penne,    the 
English     writing     implement     being 
named  pen,  and  the  French  plume. 
Pen-name.       A  pseudonym.       See 

NOM  DE  GUERRE. 

Pena'tes.    See  Dn  PENATES. 

Pencil.  Originally,  a  painter's 
brush,  and  still  used  of  very  fine 
paint-brushes,  from  Lat.  p&mc^llum, 
a  paint-brush,  diminutive  oipSmculus,  • 
a  brush,  which  itself  is  a  diminutive 
of  p&eiis,  a  tail.  When  the  modern 
pencil  came  into  use  in  the  early  17th 
century  it  was  known  as  a  dry  pencil 
or  a  pencil  of  black  lead. 

Knight  of  the  pencil.  A  bookmaker  ; 
a  reporter ;  also  anyone  who  makes 
his  living  by  scribbling. 

Pencil  of  rays.  All  the  rays  that 
issue  from  one  point  or  can  be  focused 
at  one  point ;  so  called  because  a 
representation  of  them  has  a  brush- 
like  appearance. 

Penden'te  ll'te  (Lat.).  Pending  the 
trial ;  while  the  suit  is  going  on. 

Pendrag'on.  A  title  conferred  on 
several  British  chiefs  in  times  of  great 
danger,  when  they  were  invested  with 
supreme  power,  especially  (in  the 
Arthurian  legends)  to  TTther  Pen- 
dragon,  father  of  King  Arthur.  The 
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word  is  Welsh  pen,  head,  and  dragon 
(the  reference  being  to  the  war-chief's 
dragon  standard) ;  and  it  corresponded 
to  the  Roman  dux  bellorum. 

A  legend  recorded  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  relates  that  when  Aure'- 
lius,  the  British  king,  was  poisoned  by 
Ambron,  during  the  invasion  of 
Pascentius,  son  of  Vortigern,  there 
"  appeared  a  star  at  Winchester  of 
wonderful  magnitude  and  brightness, 
darting  forth  a  ray,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  globe  of  fire  in  form  of  a 
dragon,  out  of  whose  mouth  issued 
forth  two  rays,  one  of  which  extended 
to  G-aul  and  the  other  to  Ireland.*' 
Uther  ordered  two  golden  dragons  to 
be  made,  one  of  which  he  presented 
to  Winchester,  and  the  other  he  carried 
with  him  as  his  royal  standard,  whence 
he  received  the  title  "  Pendragon." 

Penel'ope.  The  wife  of  Ulysses  and 
mother  of  Telemachus  in  Homeric 
legend.  She  was  a  model  of  all  the 
domestic  virtues. 

The  Web  of  Penelope.  A  work 
"  never  ending,  still  beginning "  ; 
never  done,  but  ever  in  hand.  Pene- 
lope", according  to  Homer,  was  pes- 
tered by  suitors  at  Ithaca  while 
Ulysses  was  absent  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.  To  relieve  herself  of  their 
importunities,  she  promised  to  make 
a  choice  of  one  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  weaving  a  shroud  for  her 
father-in-law.  Every  night  she  un- 
ravelled what  she  had  done  in  the 
day,  and  so  deferred  making  any 
choice  till  Ulysses  returned  and  slew 
the  suitors. 

Penelophon.  The  name  of  the 
beggar-maid  loved  by  King  Cophetua 
(<M>.)  as  given  in  the  old  ballad  (Percy's 
Reliques).  Shakespeare  called  her 
"  Zenelophon." 

Penel'va.  A  knight  whose  adven- 
tures and  exploits  form  a  supple- 
mental part  of  the  Spanish  romance 
entitled  Am'adw  de  Gaul  (q.v.). 

Penetralia  (Lat.  the  innermost 
parts).  The  private  rooms  of  a  house  ; 
the  secrets  of  a  family.  Properly,  the 
part  of  a  Roman  temple  to  which  the 
priest  alone  had  access,  where  the 
sacred  images  were  housed,  the  re- 
sponses of  the  oracles  made,  and  the 
sacred  mysteries  performed.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  was  the  penetraha  of 
the  Jewish  Temple. 

Peninsular  War.  The  war  earned 
on,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
against  the  French  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  between  1808  and  1814.  It 
was  brought  about  through  the  French 
attack  on  Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  was  the 


most  important  of  the  USTapoleonic 
Wars.  It  resulted  in  the  French  being 
driven  from  the  Peninsula. 

Penitential  Psalms.  The  seven 
psalms  expressive  of  contrition — viz. 
the  vi.,  xxxh,  xxxviii,  li,  cii,  cxxx, 
cxliii.  From  time  immemorial  they 
have  all  been  used  at  the  Ash  Wednes- 
day services  ;  the  first  three  at  Matins, 
the  51st  at  the  Commination,  and  the 
last  three  at  Evensong. 

Pennals.  So  the  freshmen  of  the 
Protestant  universities  of  Gl-ermany 
were  called  in  the  17th  cent.,  from  the 
pennale  or  pen-cases  which  they 
carried  with  them  when  they  attended 
lectures. 

Hence  pennalism,  rough  and  cruel 
bullying,  thepennals  being  the  "  fags  " 
of  the  older  students  and  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  persecution. 

Pennant,  Pennon,  The  former— 
the  long  narrow  streamer  borne  at  the 
masthead  of  warships — is  the  nautical 
form  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  small  pointed  or  swallow-tailed 
flag  formerly  borne  on  knights'  spears, 
and  still  carried  by  lancer  regiments 
on  their  lances  and  as  their  ensign. 
Pennon  is  from  Lat.  penna,  a  feather 
(see  PEN),  and  pennant  was  formed  on 
it  through  a  confusion  with  pendant 
(Lat.  pendere9  to  hang),  because  it 
hangs  from  the  masthead.  It  is 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  taken  as 
representing  the  "  whip  "  with  which, 
according  to  the  popular  story,  the 
English  admiral  was  to  defeat  Van 
Tromp  when  he  hoisted  a  broom  to 
signify  his  intention  of  sweeping  the 
ships  of  England  off  the  seas. 

Penny  (A.S.  pening).  The  English 
bronze  coin  worth  one-twelfth  of  a 
shilling — often  called  a  copper,  be- 
cause from  1797  to  1860  pennies  were 
made  of  copper.  From  Anglo-Saxon 
times  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
pennies  were  of  silver,  and  between 
that  time  atid  1797  none  were  coined, 
though  copper  halfpence  and  farthings 
were.  Silver  pennies  are  still  coined, 
but  only  in  very  small  quantities  and 
solely  for  use  as  Maundy  Money 
(q.v.).  The  weight  of  a  new  penny  is 
one-third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  and 
it  is  legal  tender  up  to  twelve  pence. 

The  plural  pennies  is  used  of  the 
number  of  coins,  and  pence  of  value ; 
and  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  coins  of  low  value  of  other 
nations,  such  as  in  Luke  xx,  24,  where 
it  stands  for  the  Boman  denarius. 

A  pretty  penny.  A  considerable  sum 
of  money,  an  unpleasantly  large  sum  ; 
as  "  The  Great  War  cost  us  a  pretty 
penny." 
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A  penny  for  your  thoughts  !  Tell  me 
what  you  are  thinking  about.  Ad- 
dressed humorously  to  one  in  a 
"  brown  study."  The  phrase  occurs 
in  Heywood's  Proverbs  (1546). 

A  penny  saved  is  a,  penny  earned  (or 
gained,  etc.).  An  old  adage  intended 
to  encourage  thrift  in  the  young. 

He  has  got  his  pennyworth.  He  has 
got  good  value  for  his  money ;  some- 
times said  of  one  who  has  received  a 
good  drubbing. 

In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.  I 
may  as  well  "  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as 
a  lamb."  I've  done  wrong ;  I'm 
bound  to  be  punished  ;  and  if  I  go  a 
little  farther  in  my  wrong-doing  the 
punishment  will  be  little — if  any — 
worse. 

My  penny  of  observation  (Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,  iii,  1).  My  pennyworth 
of  wit ;  my  natural  observation  or 
mother-wit.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
pun  on  penny  and  penetration. 

No  penny,  no  paternoster.  No  pay, 
no  work ;  you'll  get  nothing  for 
nothing.  The  allusion  is  to  pre-Be- 
formation  days,  when  priests  would 
not  perform  services  without  payment. 

Penny-a-liner.  The  old  name  for  a 
contributor  to  the  newspapers  who 
was  not  on  the  staff,  because  he 
used  to  be  paid  a  penny  a  line.  As 
it  was  to  his  interest  to  "  pad " 
as  much  as  possible  the  word  is  still 
used  in  a  contemptuous  way  for  a 
second-rate  writer  or  newspaper  hack  ; 
but  a  man  who  does  this  work  is  now 
usually  called  a  linage-man,  a  space- 
man, or  simply  a  free  lance. 

Penny-dreadful*  or  -horrible.  A 
cheap,  trashy  boys'  book,  full  of  crude 
horrors  and  highly  coloured  excite- 
ment. "  Shilling  shocker  "  is  a  name 
for  a  similar  article  of  higher  price, 
but  no  higher  literary  value. 

A  penny-father.  A  miser,  a  penu- 
rious person,  who  "  husbands "  his 
pence. 

To  nothing  fitter  can.  I  thee  compare 
Than  to  the  SOB  of  some  rich  penny-father, 
"Who  having  now  brought  on  his  end  with  care, 
Leaves  to  MB  son  all  he  had  heap'd  together 

JDrayton  '  Idea,  X,  i 

Penny-fish.  A  name  given  to  the 
John  Dory  (g.u.)  because  of  the  round 
spots  on  each  side  left  by  St.  Peter's 
fingers. 

Penny  gaff.  A  concert  or  rude 
music-hall  entertainment  for  which 
the  entrance  charge  is  one  penny. 
See  GAFF. 

Penny-leaf.  A  country  name  for 
the  navelwort  or  wall  pennywort 
(Cotyledon  umbilicus],  from  its  round 
leaves. 

Penny-pies.  A  name  given  to  the 
above  and  also  to  the  moneywort 
(Sibthorpw  europcea). 


Penny  readings.  Parochial  enter- 
tainments, consisting  of  readings, 
music,  etc.,  for  which  one  penny 
admission  is  charged. 

Penny  weddings.  Weddings  form- 
erly in  vogue  among  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales  at  which  each  of  the 
guests  paid  a  small  sum  of  money  not 
exceeding  a  shilling.  After  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  feast,  the  residue 
went  to  the  newly  married  pair,  to 
aid  in,  furnishing  their  house. 

Vera  true,  vera  true.  Well  have  a*  to  pay  .  .  a 
sort  of  penny-wedding  It  will  prove,  where  all  men  con- 
tribute  to  the  young  f oiks'  maintenance. — Scott  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  ch,xzviL 

Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
Said  of  one  who  is  in  danger  of  spoil- 
ing the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar," 
like  the  man  who  lost  his  horse  from 
his  penny  wisdom  in  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  shoeing  it  afresh  when  one  of 
its  shoes  was  loose ;  hence,  one  who 
is  thrifty  in  small  matters  and  careless 
over  large  ones  is  said  to  be  penny 
wise. 

Take  care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  An  ex- 
cellent piece  of  advice,  which  Chester- 
field records  in  his  Letters  to  his  son 
(Feb.  5th,  1750)  as  having  been  given 
by  "  old  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  famous 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
reigns  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  I."  Chesterfield  adds — 

To  this  masdm,  which  he  not  only  preached,  but  prac- 
tised, his  two  grandsons,  at  this  time,  owe  the  very  con- 
siderable fortunes  that  he  left  them. 

The  saying  was  cleverly  parodied 
in  the  Advice  to  a  Poet,  which  goes 
"  Take  care  of  the  sense  and  the  sounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves." 

Tenpenny  nails.    See  TENFENNY. 

To  turn  an  honest  penny.  To  earn 
a  little  money  by  working  for  it. 

Pennyroyal.  The  name  of  this  herb 
(Mentha  pulegium),  a  species  of  mint, 
is  not  connected  with  the  coin,  but  is 
a  corruption  of  pulyole  ryale,  from  the 
Latin  pulegvum*  thyme  (so  called  from 
pulex,  a  flea,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  harmful  to  fleas),  and  Anglo- 
French  re'al,  royal.  The  French  call 
the  herb  pouliot,  from  pou9  a  louse. 

Pennyweight.  24  grains,  i.e.  one- 
two-hundred-and-fortieth  of  a  pound 
troy  ;  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
the  same  proportion  of  the  old  "  Tower 
pound  "  (i.e.  22£  grains),  which  was 
the  exact  weight  of  a  new  silver  penny. 

Pension.  Etymologically,  that 
which  is  weighed  out  (Lat.  pensionem, 
payment,  from  pendere,  to  weigh,  also 
to  pay,  because  payment  was  origin- 
ally weighed  out.  Cp.  our  pound, 
both  a  weight  and  a  piece  of  money). 

Pension,  a  boarding-house  (to  live 
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en  pension)  i.e.  as  a  boarder),  though 
now  pronounced  and  treated  as 
though  French,  was,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, ordinary  English  ;  this  use  arose 
because  pension  was  the  term  for  any 
regular  payment  made  for  services 
rendered,  such  as  payment  for  board 
and  lodging. 

Pensioner.  The  counterpart  at 
Cambridge  of  the  Oxford  commoner 
(q  v>),  i.e.  an  undergraduate  who  pays 
for  his  own  commons,  etc.,  and  is 
neither  a  sizar  nor  on  the  foundation 
of  a  college. 

At  the  Inns  of  Court  the  pensioner 
is  the  officer  who  collects  the  periodical 
payments  made  by  the  members  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  Inn 

Gentlemen  Pensioners.  The  old 
name  for  the  members  of  the  Honour- 
able Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-arms, 
who  form  the  nearest  guard  and 
principal  military  corps  of  the  House- 
hold of  the  Sovereign.  The  Corps 
was  instituted  by  Henry  VIII  in  1509, 
and  consists  of  forty  members,  with 
a  Lieutenant,  Standard  Bearer,  and 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque. 

The  Pensioner  (or  Pensionary)  Par' 
liament.  That  from  May  8th,  1661, 
to  Jan.  24th,  1679  ;  convened  by 
Charles  II,  and  so  called  because  of  the 
many  pensions  it  granted  to  adherents 
of  the  king. 

Pen'tacle.  A  five-pointed  star,  or 
five-sided  figure,  used  in  sorcery  as  a 
talisman  against  witches,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  worn  as  a  folded  head- 
dress of  fine  linen,  as  a  defence  against 
demons  in  the  act  of  conjuration*  It 
is  also  called  the  Wizard's  Foot,  and 
Solomon's  Seal  (signum  Salamo'nis), 
and  is  supposed  to  typify  the  five 
senses,  though,  as  it  resolves  itself  into 
three  triangles,  its  efficacy  may  spring 
from  its  being  a  triple  symbol  of  the 
Trinity. 

And  'on  her  head,  lest  spirits  should  invade, 
A  pentaole,  for  more  assurance,  laid 

Rot*  Orlando  ffwioto,  ill,  21 
The  Holy  Fentacles  numbered  forty-four,  of  which 
seven  were  consecrated  to  each  of  the  planets  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mara,  and  the  Bun  ,  five  to  both  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, and  six  to  the  Moon.  The  divers  figures  were 
enclosed  in  a  double  circle,  containing:  the  name  of  God 
In  Hebrew,  and  other  mystical  words. 

Pentameter.  In  prosody,  a  line  of 
five  feet,  dactyls  or  spondees  divided 
by  a  caesura  into  two  parts  of  two  and 
a  half  feet  each  —  the  line  used  in  alter- 
nation with  the  hexameter  (q.v.)  in 
Latin  elegiac  verse.  The  name  is 
sometimes  wrongly  applied  to  the 
English  five-foot  iambic  line. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column, 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

Coleridge    Example  of  Elwiac  metre. 


Pentap'olin.    In    Cervantes'     Don 
Quixote  (I,  HI,  4),  the  drover  of  a  flock 


of  sheep,  whom  Don  Quixote  con- 
ceived to  be  the  Christian  King  of  the 
Garamantians  and  surnamed  the 
Naked  Arm,  because  he  always 
entered  the  field  with  his  right  arm 
bare. 

Pentapolis.  The  name  given  in 
ancient  history  to  a  number  of  groups 
or  confederations  of  five  cities  (Gr. 
penta,  five,  polis,  city),  especially  the 
Dorian  Pentapolis  in  Asia  Minor — 
Cmdos,  Cos,  Lmdos,  lalysos,  and 
Camiros,  and  the  five  cities  of  Italy 
in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna — 
Bim'im,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Simgagha,  and 
Anco'na — which  were  given  by  Pepin 
to  the  Pope. 

Pentateuch.  The  first  five  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Moses.  (Gr.  penta,  five, 
teuchos,  a  tool,  book.) 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The 
Hebrew  text  as  preserved  by  the 
Samaritans ;  it  is  said  to  date  from 
B.C.  400. 

Pen'teeost  (Gr.,  pentecosts,  fiftieth). 
The  festival  held  by  the  Jews  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover;  our  Whit  Sunday,  which 
commemorates  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  u). 

Pentheslle'a.  Queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons who,  in  the  post-Homeric  legends, 
fought  for  Troy ,  she  was  slain  by 
Achilles.  Hence,  any  strong,  com- 
manding woman ;  Sir  Toby  Belch,  in 
Twelfth  Night  (11,  3),  calls  Maria  by 
this  name. 

Peony.  So  called,  according  to 
fable,  from  Paeon,  the  physician  who 
cured  the  wounds  received  by  the  gods 
in  the  Trojan  war.  The  seeds  were,  at 
one  time,  worn  round  the  neck  as  a 
charm  against  the  powers  of  darkness. 

About  an  Infants  neck  hang  Peonle, 
It  cures  Alcydes  cruell  ifaladle. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartat,  I,  ill,  712 

People's  Charter.    See  CHARTISM. 
People  of  God,  The*    See  SHAKERS. 

Pepper.  To  pepper  one  well.  To 
give  one  a  good  basting  or  thrashing. 

To  take  pepper  i'  the  nose.  To  take 
offence.  The  French  have  a  similar 
locution,  La  moutarde  lui  monte  au 
nez. 

Take  you  pepper  in  the  nose,  you  mar  our  sport. — 
MiMleton  The  Spanish  Gtpty,  IV,  iii. 

When  your  daughter  is  stolen  dose 
Pepper  Gate  Pepper  Gate  used  to 
be  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  of 
Chester.  It  is  said  that  the  daughter 
of  the  mayor  eloped,  and  the  mayor 
ordered  the  gate  to  be  closed  up. 
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Pepper-and-salt 


Peregrine  Falcon 


"  Lock  the  stable-door  when  the  steed 
is  stolen." 

Pepper-and-salt.      A   light   grey 
colour,  especially  applied  to  cloth  for 


Peppercorn  Rent.  A  nominal  rent. 
A  pepper-berry  is  of  no  appreciable 
value,  and  given  as  rent  is  a  simple 
acknowledgment  that  the  tenement 
virtually  belongs  to  the  person  by 
whom  the  peppercorn  is  given. 

Cowper  makes  a  figurative  use  of  the 
custom — 

True.    While  they  live,  the  courtly  laureate  pays 
His  quit-rent  ode,  Ms  pepper-corn  of  praise. 

Table-talk,  110 

Per  contra  (Lat.).  A  commercial 
term  for  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
account.  Used  also  of  arguments, 
etc. 

Per  saltum  (Lat.  by  a  leap).  A 
promotion  or  degree  given  without 
going  over  the  ground  usually  pre- 
scribed. Thus,  a  clergyman  on  being 
made  a  bishop  has  the  degree  of  D.D. 
given  him  per  saltum — i.e.  without 
taking  the  B.D.  degree,  and  waiting 
the  usual  five  years. 

Perceforest.  An  early  14th  century 
French  prose  romance  (said  to  be  the 
longest  m  existence),  belonging  to  the 
Arthurian  cycle,  but  mingling  with 
it  the  Alexander  romance.  After 
Alexander's  war  in  India  he  comes  to 
England,  of  which  he  makes  Perce- 
forest, one  of  his  knights,  king.  The 
romance  tells  how  Perceforest  estab- 
lished the  Knights  of  the  Franc  Palais, 
how  his  grandson  brings  the  Grail  to 
England,  and  includes  many  popular 
tales,  such  as  that  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty. 

Perclval,  Sir.  The  Knight  of  the 
Bound  Table  who,  according  to 
Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur  (and  Tenny- 
son's Idylls  of  the  King),  finally  won  a 
sight  of  the  Holy  Grail  (q.v ).  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Pelhnore  and  brother 
of  Sir  Lamerocke,  but  in  the  earlier 
French  romances — based  probably  on 
the  Welsh  Mabinogi  and  other  Celtic 
originals — he  has  no  connexion  with 
the  Grail,  but  here  (as  in  the  English 
also)  he  sees  the  lance  dripping  blood, 
and  the  severed  head  surrounded  by 
blood  in  a  dish.  The  French  version 
of  the  romance  is  by  Chretien  de  Troies 
(12th  cent.),  which  formed  the  basis 
of  Sebastian  Evans's  The  High  History 
of  the  Holy  Gtraal  (1893).  The  German 
version,  Parsifal  or  Parzival,  was 
written  some  50  years  later  by  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  and  it  is  principally 
on  this  version  that  Wagner  drew  for 
his  opera,  Parsifal  (1882). 


Percy.  When  Malcolm  III  of  Scot- 
land invaded  England,  and  reduced 
the  castle  of  Alnwick,  Robert  de 
Mowbray  brought  to  him  the  keys  of 
the  castle  suspended  on  his  lance  ;  and, 
handing  them  from  the  wall,  thrust  his 
lance  into  the  king's  eye  ;  from  which 
circumstance,  the  tradition  says,  he 
received  the  name  of  "  Pierce-eye," 
which  has  ever  since  been  borne  by 
the  Dukes  of  Northumberland. 

This  is  all  a  fable  The  Percles  are  descended  from  a 
great  Norman  baron,  who  came  over  with  William,  and 
who  took  bis  name  from  his  castle  and  estate  in  Nor- 
mandy —Scott  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  iv 

Per'dita.  In  Shakespeare's  Winter's 
Tale,  the  daughter  of  LeontSs  and 
Hermi'one  of  Sicily.  She  was  aban- 
doned by  order  of  her  father,  and  put 
in  a  vessel  which  drifted  to  "  the  sea- 
coast  of  Bohemia,"  where  the  infant 
was  discovered  by  a  shepherd,  who 
brought  her  up  as  his  own  daughter. 
In  time  Flonzel,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  Bohemian  king  Pohxenes,  fell  in 
love  with  the  supposed  shepherdess. 
The  match  was  forbidden  by  Pohxenes, 
and  the  young  lovers  fled  to  Sicily. 
Here  the  story  is  cleared  up,  and  all 
ends  happily  in  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  (Fr.  perdu)  Perdita  to  her  parents, 
and  her  marriage  with  Flonzel. 

Mrs  Robinson,  the  actress  and  mis- 
tress of  George  IV  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  specially  successful  in  the 
part  of  Perdita,  and  she  assumed  this 
name,  the  Prince  being  known  as 
Flonzel. 

Perdrix,  toujours  perdrix.    Too 

much  of  the  same  thing.  Walpole 
tells  us  that  the  confessor  of  one  of  the 
French  kings  reproved  him^for  conjugal 
infidelity,  and  was  asked  by  the  king 
what  he  liked  best.  "  Partridge,"  re- 
plied the  priest,  and  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  served  with  partridge  every 
day,  till  he  quite  loathed  the  sight  of 
his  favourite  dish.  After  a  time,  the 
king  visited  him,  and  hoped  he  had 
been  well  served,  when  the  confessor 
replied,  Mais  oui,  perdncs,  toujours 
perdnx.  "  Ah  I  ah  I  "  replied  the 
amorous  monarch,  "  and  one  mistress 
is  all  very  well,  but  not  'perdrur, 
toujours  perdrix.' " 

Soup  for  dinner,  soup  for  supper,  and  soup  for  break- 
fast again.— fargvhar  •  TJu  /ncunitan*,  iv,  2. 

P&re  la  Chaise.  This  great  Parisian 
cemetery  13  on  the  site  of  a  religious 
settlement  founded  by  the  Jesuits  m 
1026,  and  later  enlarged  by  Louis 
XIV's  confessor,  Pere  la  Chaise. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  grounds 
were  laid  out  for  their  present  purpose, 
and  were  first  used  in  May,  1804. 

Peregrine  Falcon.  A  falcon  of  wide 
distribution,  formerly  held  >TX  great 


Perfect  Number 


Peripatetic  School 


esteem  for  hawking,  and  so  called 
(13th  cent.)  because  taken  when  on 
their  passage  or  peregrination,  from 
the  "breeding  place,  instead  of  straight 
off  the  nest,  as  was  the  case  with 
most  other  hawks  (Lat.  peregrmus, 
a  foreigner,  one  coming  from  foreign 
parts). 

Dame  Juliana  Berners  m  the  Book 
of  St.  Albans  (see  HAWK)  tells  us  that 
the  peregrine  was  for  an  earl.  The  hen 
is  the  falcon  of  falconers ;  the  cock 
the  tercel. 

The   word   was   formerly   used   as 
synonymous  with  pilgrim,  and  (a 
tivally)  for  one  travelling  abroad. 

Perfect  Number.  One  of  which  the 
sum  of  all  its  divisors  exactly  measures 
itself,  as  6,  the  divisors  of  which  are  1, 
2,  3  =  6.  These  are  very  scarce ; 
indeed,  from  1  to  forty  million  there 
are  only  seven,  viz.  6,  28,  496,  8128, 
130816,  2096128,  and  33550336. 

Perfectionists.  Members  of  a  com- 
munistic sect  founded  by  J.  H. 
Noyes  (1811-86)  in  Vermont  about 
1834,  and  removed  by  him  and  settled 
at  Oneida,  New  York,  1847-8.  Its 
chief  features  were  that  the  community 
was  held  to  be  one  family,  mutual 
criticism  and  public  opinion  took  the 
place  of  government,  and  wives  were 
— theoretically,  at  least — held  in 
common,  till  1879,  when,  owing  to 
opposition,  this  was  abandoned.  In 
1881  the  sect,  which  had  prospered 
exceedingly  through  its  thrift  and 
industry,  voluntarily  dissolved  and 
was  reorganized  as  a  joint-stock 
company. 

Per'fume  means  simply  "  from 
smoke  "  (Lat.  per  fumum)t  the  first 
perfumes  having  been  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  aromatic  woods 
and  gums.  Their  original  use  was 
in  sacrifices,  to  counteract  the 
offensive  odours  of  the  burning 
flesh. 

Perhaps.  I  am  going  to  seek  a  great 
perhaps.  One  of  the  last  sayings  of 
Rabelais.  See  DYING  SAYINGS. 

Good  heavens  1  And  thte  is  what  you  coll  the  flower 
of  life  and  age,  and  darkness,  and  the  grand  Perhaps 
lying  close  in  the  rear  otit,—CartVle  Itfe  in  London,  xUi 

Pe'ri.  Originally,  a  beautiful  but 
malevolent  sprite  of  Persian  myth, 
one  of  a  class  which  was  responsible 
for  comets,  eclipses,  failure  of  crops, 
etc. ;  in  later  times  applied  to  delicate, 
gentle,  fairy-like  beings,  begotten  by 
fallen  spirits  who  direct  with  a  wand 
the  pure  in  mind  the  way  to  heaven. 
These  lovely  creatures,  according  to 
the  Koran,  are  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Eblis ;  and  Mahomet  was  sent 


for  their  conversion,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  man. 

Like  perls'  wands,  when  pointing  out  the  road 
For  some  pure  spirit  to  the  blest  abode. 

Thomas  Moore.  XaOa  Jfockh,  Ft  i 

The  name  is  often  applied  to  any 
beautiful,  fascinating  girl. 

Paradise  and  the  Pe'ri.  The  second 
tale  hi  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  The  Peri 
laments  her  expulsion  from  heaven, 
and  is  told  she  will  be  readmitted  if 
she  will  bring  to  the  gate  of  heaven 
the  '*  gift  most  dear  to  the  Ahmghty." 
After  a  number  of  unavailing  offerings 
she  brought  a  guilty  old  man,  who 
wept  with  repentance,  and  knelt  to 
pray.  The  Pen  offered  the  Repentant 
Tear,  and  the  gates  flew  open. 

Pericles,  Prince  ol  Tyre.  According 
to  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  the  greater  portion 
of  this  play,  which  was  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare  in  all  the  Quartos  (1st, 
1608),  but  was  not  admitted  to  the 
collected  works  before  the  Third 
Foho  (1664),  was  by  George  Wilkins, 
author  of  The  Miseries  of  Inforst 
Marriage  (1607),  etc.  The  original 
story  was  the  work  of  a  late  Greek 
romance  writer  and  was  extremely 
popular  in  mediaeval  times.  The  hero 
was  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  and  under  this 
name  the  story  occurs  in  the  Gesta 
Itomanorum,  Gower's  Confessio  Aman- 
tis  (Bk.  viii),  and  elsewhere. 

Perillo  Swords.  Penllo  (Span.)  is  a 
"  little  stone  "—the  "  trade  mark  " 
on  the  swords  made  by  Julian  del  Bey, 
a  famous  armourer  of  Tole'do  and 
Zaragoza.  Penllo  swords  were  made 
of  the  steel  produced  from  the  mines 
of  Mondragon.  The  swords  given  by 
Katharine  of  Aragon  to  Henry  VIII 
on  their  wedding-day  were  all  Penllo 
blades. 

Their  usual  inscription  was,  "  Draw 
me  not  without  reason,  sheathe  me 
not  without  honour." 

PeriUos  and  the  Brazen  Bull.    See 

under  INVENTORS. 

Perilous  Castle.  The  castle  of  "  the 
good  "  Lord  Douglas  was  so  called  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,  because  Doug- 
las destroyed  several  English  garrisons 
stationed  there,  and  vowed  to  be  re- 
venged on  anyone  who  should  dare  to 
take  possession  of  it.  Scott  calls  it 
"  Castle  Dangerous  "  (see  Introduction 
of  Castle  Dangerous). 

Perlon.  A  fabulous  king  of  Gaul, 
father  of  Amadis  in  the  mediaeval 
romance,  Amadis  of  Gaul  (q.v.). 

Peripatetic  School.  The  school  or 
system  of  philosophy  founded  by 
Aristotle,  who  used  to  walk  about  (Gr. 
pen*  about,  patein*  to  walk)  as  he 


Perissa 


Person 


taught  his  disciples  in  the  covered 
walk  of  the  Lyceum.  This  colonnade 
was  called  the  perip'atos. 

Perissa.  The  typification  of  exces- 
sive exuberance  of  spirits  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  (II,  n).  She  was  the 
mistress  of  Sansloy  and  a  step-sister 
of  Ekssa  (q.v.). 

In  •wine  and  meats  she  flowed  above  the  bank, 
And  In  excess  exceeded  her  own  might , 
In  sumptuous  tire  she  Joyed  herself  to  prank, 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish 

Faerie  Queene,  II,  ii  36. 

Periwig.    See  PERUKE. 

Periwinkle.  The  plant  gets  its  name 
from  Lat.  perwnca,  which  may  mean 
either  to  conquer  completely  or  to 
bind  around,  but  why  it  should  have 
received  this  name  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  earlier  have  been  ap- 
plied to  some  climbing  plant.  In  Italy 
it  used  to  be  wreathed  round  dead  in- 
fants, and  hence  its  Italian  name,  fiore 
di  morto. 

The  sea-snail  of  this  name  was 
called  in  A  S.  pinewinkle,  the  first  syl- 
lable probably  being  cognate  with  Lat. 
pina,  a  mussel,  and  winkle  from  A.S. 
wincel,  a  corner,  with  reference  to  its 
much  convoluted  shell. 

Perk.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is 
unknown,  but  as  it  is  first  met  with 
(14th  cent.)  in  connexion  with  the 
popinjay  (parrot)  it  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  perch,  the  parrot 
bearing  itself  on  its  perch  in  a  perky 
or  jaunty  way  ,  and  m  some  instances 
(e.g.  "  The  eagle  and  the  dove  pearke 
not  on  one  branch,"  Greene's  Pen- 
medes,  and  "  Caesar's  crowe  durst 
never  cry  Ave  but  when  she  was 
pearked  on  the  Capitoll,"  Greene's 
Pandosto)  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
differentiate  the  two  meanings. 

You  begin  to  perk  up  a  bit — i.e.  to 
get  a  little  fatter  and  more  plump  after 
an  illness. 

Permian  Strata.  The  uppermost 
strata  of  the  Palaeozoic  series,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  red  sandstone  and  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  which  rest  on  the 
carboniferous  strata  ;  so  called  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  (1841)  from  Perm, 
in  Bussia,  where  they  are  most  dis- 
tinctly developed. 

Perpetual  Motion.  The  term  applied 
to  some  theoretical  force  that  will 
move  a  machine  for  ever  of  itself — a 
mirage  which  holds  attractions  for 
some  minds  much  as  did  the  search 
for  the  philosophers'  stone,  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  the  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth  in  less  enlightened 
times. 

It  is  quite  possible,  theoretically,  at 
-co  eliminate  all  friction,  air  re- 


sistance, and  wear  and  tear,  and  if  this 
were  done  a  body  to  which  motion  had 
been  given  would,  unless  interfered 
with,  retain  it  for  ever  ;  but  only  on  the 
condition  thai  it  were  given  no  work  to 
do  ;  once  connect  the  ideal  spinning 
top  with  a  wheel  or  crank  and  the  spin 
would  inevitably  come  to  an  end. 

Persecutions,  The  Ten  Great.     (1) 

Under  Nero,  64  A.D.  ;  (2)  Domitian, 
95  ;  (3)  Trajan,  98  ;  (4)  Hadrian,  118  ; 

(5)  Pertinax,  202,  chiefly  in  Egypt ; 

(6)  Maximin,     236  ;       (7)     Decius, 
249  ;   (8)  Valerian,  257  ;   (9)  Aurelian, 
272  ;    (10)  Diocletian,  302. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  -were  the  only  religious  per- 
secutions ,  but,  alas  1  those  on  the  other  side  prove  the 
troth  of  the  Pounder  "  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  sword  "  (Matt,  x,  34)  Witness  the  long  persecutions 
of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  the  thirty  years'  war  of 
Germany,  the  persecution  of  the  Guises,  the  Bartholomew 
slaughter,  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Dragonnades,  and  the  wars  against 
Holland  Witness  the  bitter  persecutions  stirred  up  by 
Luther,  which  spread  to  England  and  Scotland  No  wars 
so  lasting,  so  relentless ,  so  bloody  as  religious  wars 

Persep'olis,  called  by  the  Persians 
"  The  Throne  of  Jam-sheid,"  by  whom 
it  was  founded.  Jan>sheid  removed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Balk  to 
Istakhar.  See  CHILMINAR. 

Per'seus.  In  Greek  legend,  the  hero 
son  of  Zeus  and  Danae"  (q.v.).  He  and 
his  mother  were  set  adrift  in  a  chest, 
but  were  rescued  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Zeus,  and  he  was  brought 
up  by  King  Polydectes,  who,  wishing 
to  marry  his  mother,  got  rid  of  him 
by  giving  him  the  almost  hopeless  task 
of  obtaining  the  head  of  Medusa  (q.v.). 
He,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  was 
successful,  and  with  the  head  (which 
turned  all  that  looked  on  it  to  stone) 
he  rescued  Andromeda  (q  v.)9  and  later 
metamorphosed  Polydectes  and  his 
guests  to  stone. 

Before  his  birth  an  oracle  had  fore- 
told that  Acrisius,  Danae's  father, 
would  be  slain  by  Danae's  son ;  and 
this  came  to  pass,  for,  while  taking 
part  in  the  games  at  Larissa,  Perseus 
accidentally  slew  his  grandfather  with 
a  discus. 

Person.  From  Lat.  persdna,  which 
meant  originally  a  mask  worn  by 
actors  (perhaps  from  per  sonare,  to 
sound  through),  and  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  character  or  personage 
represented  by  the  actor  (cp.  our 
dramatis  persona),  and  so  to  any 
human  being  in  his  definite  character, 
at  which  stage  the  word  was  adopted 
in  English  through  the  O.Fr.  persone. 

Confounding  the  Persons.  The 
heresy  of  Sabellius  (see  SABELLIAN- 
ISM),  who  declared  that  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  were  but  three  names, 
aspects,  or  manifestations  of  one  God, 
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the  orthodox  doctrine  being  that  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed — 

We  worship  one  God  In  Trinity,  and  Trinity  In  Unity , 
Neither  confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  Sub- 
stance Weyue  canfunfontes  perscnas,  neque  subttantiam 
teperantes) 

Person  here  indicates  the  individual 
Unity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Substance  indicates 
their  Collective  Unity ;  and  "  divid- 
ing the  Substance  "  is  asserting  that 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  Trinity 
belong  to  either  Person  separately 
from,  or  in  a  different  degree  from, 
the  other  Persons.  Cp.  TRINITY. 

Persona  grata  (Lat.).  An  acceptable 
person ;  one  liked. 

The  Count  [Mttnster]  is  not  a  persona  grata  at  court, 
as  the  royal  family  did  not  relish  the  course  he  took  In 
Hanoverian  affairs  in  1866  —Truth,  Oct.  22, 1885 

Perth  is  Celtic  for  a  bush.  The 
county  of  Perth  is  the  county  of 
bushes. 

The  Five  Articles  of  Perth.  Those 
passed  in  1618  by  order  of  James  VI, 
enjoining  the  attitude  of  kneeling  to 
receive  the  elements  ;  the  observance 
of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost ;  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion, etc.  They  were  ratified  August 
4,  1621,  called  Black  Saturday,  and 
condemned  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Glasgow  m  1638. 

Peru.  From  China  to  Peru.  From 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  , 
world-wide.  Equivalent  to  the  biblical 
"  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  The 
phrase  Qomes  from  the  opening  of 
Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes — 

Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  manldnd  from  China  to  Peru* 

Boileau  (Sat.  viii,  3)  had  previously 
written  — 

Be  Paris  an  Perou,  du  Japon  Jusqu'a  Borne 

Peruke  (Fr.  perruke,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown  though  the  word 
has  been  conjecturally  derived  from 
Lat.  pilus,  hair).  The  wigs  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  16th  century  ;  in  the 
next  century  they  became  very  large, 
and  the  fashion  began  to  wane  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Periwig,  which 
has  been  further  corrupted  into  wig,  is 
a  corrupt  form  of  peruke, 

Peru  Man  Bark,  called  also  Jesuit's 
Bark,  because  it  was  introduced  into 
Spam  by  the  Jesuits.  "  Quinine," 
from  the  same  tree,  is  called  by  the 
Indians  quinquina.  See  CINCHONA. 

Petard.  Hoist  with  his  own  petard 
Beaten  with  his  own  weapons,  caught 
in  his  own  trap  ;  involved  in  the  dan- 
ger intended  for  others,  as  were 
many  designers  of  instruments  of 
torture.  See  list  under  INVENTORS. 
The  petard  was  a  thick  iron  engine  of 


war,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  fast- 
ened to  gates,  barricades,  and  so  on,  to 
blow  them  up.  The  danger  was  lest 
'the  engineer  who  fired  the  petard 
should  be  blown  up  in  the  explosion. 

Let  it  work , 

For  'tis  the  sport ,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard  ,  and  it  shall  go  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon. 

Shakespeare     Samlet,  lit,  4 

Pe*taud.  'Tis  the  court  of  King 
P&aud,  where  everyone  is  master. 
There  is  no  order  or  discipline  at  all. 
This  is  a  French  proverb.  Le  roi 
Pe'taud  (Lat.  peto,  I  beg)  was  the  title 
of  the  chief  who  was  elected  by  the 
fraternity  of  beggars  in  mediaeval 
France,  in  whose  court  all  were  equal 

Peter,  St.  The  patron  saint  of 
fishermen,  being  himself  a  fisherman  ; 
the  "  Prince  of  the  Apostles."  His  day 
is  June  29th,  and  he  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man,  bald,  but  with  a 
flowing  beard,  dressed  in  a  white  mantle 
and  blue  tunic,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
a  book  or  scroll  His  peculiar  symbols 
are  the  keys,  and  a  sword. 

Tradition  tells  that  he  confuted 
Simon  Magus,  who  was  at  Nero's 
court  as  a  magician,  and  that  in  66 
he  was  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards at  his  own  request,  as  he  said 
he  was  not  worthy  to  suffer  the  same 
death  as  our  Lord. 

St.  Peter's  fingers.  The  fingers  of  a 
thief.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fish 
caught  by  St.  Peter  with  a  piece  of 
money  in  its  mouth.  They  say  that  a 
thief  has  a  fish-hook  on  every  finger. 

St.  Peter's  fish.  The  John  Dory 
(q  v  ) ;  also,  the  haddock. 

Great  Peter.  A  bell  in  York  Mm- 
ster,  weighing  10$  tons,  and  hung  in 
1845. 

Lord  Peter.  The  Pope  in  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub. 

To  peter  out.  To  come  gradually  to 
an  end,  to  give  out.  The  phrase  came 
from  the  American  mining  camps  of 
about  '4.9,  but  its  origin  is  not  known 

To  rob  Peter  to  pay  PauL    See  BOB. 

Peter-boat :  Peterman.  A  fishing- 
boat  made  to  go  either  way,  the  stem 
and  stern  being  alike.  They  are  still 
in  common  use  round  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  were  so  called  from 
Peterman,  a  term  up  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury for  a  fisherman 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  dog's  meat  made  of  the  old  usurer's 
flesh ,  .  h*g  skin  is  too  thick  to  make  parchment, 
'twould  make  good  boots  for  a  petennan  to  catch  salmon 
in  —  Ohaptnan .  Eastvwrd  Eo,  II,  it 

Peter   (or  Peter's)   Pence.    An  an 

nual  tribute  of  one  penny,  paid  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  to  the  see  of  Borne, 
collected,  at  first,  from  every  family, 
but  afterwards  restricted  to  those 
"  who  had  the  value  of  thirty  pence  in 
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quick  or  live  stock."  This  tax  was 
collected  in  England  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century  till  it 
was  abolished  by  Henry  VIII  in 
1534. 

Peter-see-me.  A  favourite  Spanish 
wine  was  so  called  in  the  17th  century. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Pedro 
Ximenes,  the  name  of  a  grower  who 
introduced  a  special  grape. 

Peter-aee-me  shall  wash,  thy  noul 

And  malaga  glasses  fox  thee; 
If,  poet,  them  toss  not  bowl  for  bowl 

Thou  shalt  not  kiss  a  doxy 

Mid&eton     Spanish  Ghpsy,  m,  L 

Peter  the  Hermit.    See  HERMIT. 

Peterloo,  or  the  Manchester  Massa- 
cre. The  dispersal  by  the  military  on 
August  16th,  1819,  of  a  large  crowd  of 
operatives  who  had  assembled  at  St. 
Peter's  Field,  Manchester,  to  hear 
"  Orator  "  Hunt  speak  m  favour  of 
Parliamentary  Beform.  The  arrest  of 
Hunt  was  ordered,  but,  as  this  was 
impossible  and  not  was  feared,  the 
magistrates  gave  the  hussars  orders 
to  charge.  Some  six  persons  were 
killed  in  the  charge,  many  were  in- 
jured, and  the  arrest  of  Hunt  (who 
was  given  two  years'  imprisonment) 
was  effected. 

The  name,  of  course,  was  founded  on 
Waterloo,  then  fresh  in  the  popular 
mind. 

Pettt-Maitre  (Fr.).  A  f op  ;  a  lad 
who  assumes  the  manners,  dress,  and 
affectations  of  a  man.  The  term  arose 
before  the  Revolution,  when  a  great 
dignitary  was  styled  a  grand~moMret 
and  a  pretentious  one  a  petvt-maUre. 

Petit  Sergeanty.    See  SERGEANTY. 

Petitio  prlncipll.  A  begging  of  the 
question,  or  assuming  in  the  premises 
the  question  you  undertake  to  prove. 
In  mediaeval  logic  a  prmcipium  was  an 
essential,  self-evident  principle  from 
which  particular  truths  were  deduci- 
ble  ;  the  assumption  of  this  principle 
was  the  petitiot  i.e.  begging,  of  it.  It 
is  the  same  as  "  arguing  in  a  circle." 

Petitio  fxindpli,  as  defined  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
Is  the  fallacy  In  which  the  premise  either  appears  mani- 
festly to  be  the  same  as  the  conclusion,  or  is  actually 
proved  from  the  conclusion,  or  is  such  as  -would  naturally 
and  properly  so  be  proved,— J  8  JtfiB  System  of  logic, 
n,  p.  S89 

Petitioners  and  Abhorrers.  Two 
political  parties  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  When  that  monarch  was  first  re- 
stored he  used  to  grant  everything  he 
was  asked  for ;  but  after  a  time  this 
became  a  great  evil,  and  Charles  en- 
joined his  loving  subjects  to  discon- 
tinue their  practice  of  "  petitioning." 
Those  who  agreed  with  the  king,  and 
disapproved  of  petitioning,  were  called 
Abhorrers  ;  those  who  were  favourable 


to    the    objectionable    practice    were 
nicknamed  Pet^t^oner8. 

Pet'rel.  The  stormy  petrel.  A  small 
sea-bird  (Procellarw  pelagwa),  so 
named,  according  to  tradition,  from 
the  Ital.  Petrello,  little  Peter,  because 
during  storms  they  seem  to  fly  patting 
the  water  with  each  foot  alternately 
as  though  walking  on  it,  in  allusion 
to  St.  Peter,  who  walked  on  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth.  Sailors  call  them 
"Mother  Carey's  chickens."  The 
term  is  used  figuratively  of  one  whose 
coming  always  portends  trouble,  one 
who  can  be  calculated  upon  to  "  raise 
Cam  "  wherever  he  goes  or  whatever 
he  does. 

Petrobruslans.  A  religious  sect, 
founded  about  1105  by  Peter  Bruys, 
or  de  Brueys,  an  eloquent  but  ignor- 
ant priest  of  Provence.  His  teaching 
was  essentially  anti-sacerdotal ;  he 
declaimed  against  churches,  asserting 
that  a  stable  was  as  good  as  a  cathedral 
for  worship,  and  a  manger  equal  to  an 
altar  ;  he  rejected  infant  baptism,  and 
particularly  objected  to  the  worship 
of  the  Cross  or  the  use  of  crucifixes, 
for,  said  he,  the  accursed  tree  should 
be  held  in  horror  by  all  Christians 
as  the  instrument  of  the  torture  and 
death  of  our  Saviour. 

Petto.  In  petto.  In  secrecy,  in  re- 
serve (Ital ,  in  the  breast).  The  pope 
creates  cardinals  in  petto — i.e.  in  his 
own  mind — and  keeps  the  appoint- 
ment to  himself  till  he  thinks  proper 
to  announce  it. 

Belgium,  a  department  of  France  in  petto— i  0  In  the 
intention  of  the  people.— Tto  SmOd,  1837 

Petty  Cu'ry  (Cambridge.)  means 
"The  Street  of  Cooks,"  from  Lat. 
cura're,  to  cure  or  dress  food.  It  is 
called  Parva  CoTce'na  in  a  deed  dated 
13  Edward  III.  Probably  at  one  time 
it  was  part  of  the  Market  Hall. 

Peutinge'rian  Map.  A  map  of  the 
roads  of  the  ancient  Boman  world, 
constructed  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Seve'rus  (226  A.D.),  discovered  in  the 
early  16th  century  by  Conrad  Peut- 
inger,  of  Augsburg. 

Pewter.  To  scour  the  pewter.  To 
do  one's  work. 

But  if  she  neatly  scour  her  pewter, 
Give  her  the  money  that  is  due  t*  her. 

Kind.  Orpteiu  and  Eurvdice 

Pflster's  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  SPECI- 
ALLY NAMED. 

Phsedria.  The  typification  in  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene  (II,  vi)  of  wanton- 
ness ;  she  was  handmaid  to  Acrasia 
the  enchantress,  and  sailed  about  Idle 
Lake  in  a  gondola.  Seeing  Sir  Guyon 
she  ferried  him  across  the  lake  to 
the  floating  island,  where  Cymochles 
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attacked  him.  Phaedria  interposed,  the 
combatants  desisted,  and  the  little 
wanton  ferried  the  knight  Temper- 
ance over  the  lake  again. 

Pha'eton.  In  classical  myth,  the 
son  of  Phoebus  (the  Sun) ;  he  under- 
took to  drive  his  father's  chariot,  but 
was  upset  and  thereby  caused  Libya 
to  be  parched  into  barren  sands,  and 
all  Africa  to  be  more  or  less  injured, 
the  inhabitants  blackened,  and  vege- 
tation nearly  destroyed,  and  would 
have  set  the  world  on  fire  had  not 
Zeus  transfixed  him  with  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery  footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  mansion ,  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately 

Shakespeare     Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill,  2 

The  name  is  given  to  a  light,  four- 
wheeled  open  carriage  usually  drawn, 
by  two  horses. 

Phaeton's  bird.  The  swan.  Cygnus, 
son  of  Apollo,  was  the  friend  of 
Phaeton  and  lamented  his  fate  so 
grievously  that  Apollo  changed  him 
into  a  swan,  and  placed  him  among 
the  constellations. 

Phalanx.  The  close  order  of  battle 
in  which  the  heavy-armed  troops  of  a 
Grecian  army  were  usually  drawn  up. 
Hence,  any  number  of  people  distin- 
guished for  firmness  and  solidity  of 
union. 

Phal'aris.  The  brazen  bull  of  Phal'- 
ans.  See  under  INVENTORS. 

The  ep^stle8  of  Phal'arw.  A  series 
of  148  letters  said  to  have  been  written 
"by  Phal'ans,  Tyrant  of  Agrigen'tum, 
Sicily,  in  the  6th  century  B.o ,  and 
edited  by  Charles  Boyle  in  1695. 
Boyle  maintained  them  to  be  genuine, 
but  Bichard  Bentley,  applying  the 
then  new  methods  of  historical 
criticism,  proved  that  they  were 
forgeries  of  about  the  7th  or  8th  cen- 
tunes,  A.D.  See  BOYLSI  CONTROVERSY, 

Phantom.  A  spirit  or  apparition, 
an  illusory  appearance ,  from  M.B. 
and  O  Fr.  fantosme,  Gr  phantasma 
(phanMn>  to  show). 

Phantom  corn.  The  mere  ghost  ol 
corn ;  corn  that  has  as  little  body  as 
a  spectre. 

Phantom  fellow.  One  who  is  under 
the  ban  of  some  hobgoblin;  a  half- 
witted person. 

Phantom  flesh.  Flesh  that  hangs 
loose  and  flabby ;  formerly  supposed 
to  be  bewitched. 

The  Phantom  Ship-  The  "Flying 
Dutchman  "  (#.v.). 

Pha'on.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(II,  iv),  a  young  man  ill-treated  by 
Furor,  and  rescued  by  Sir  Guyon. 
He,  loved  Claribel,  but  Fhile'mon,  his 


friend,  persuaded  him  that  Claribel 
was  unfaithful,  and,  to  prove  his 
words,  made  him  see  what  appeared 
to  be  Clanbel  holding  an  assignation 
with  a  groom.  Bushing  forth,  Phaon 
met  the  true  Olaribel,  whom  he  slew 
on  the  spot.  When  tried  for  the 
murder  it  came  out  that  the  groom 
was  Philemon,  and  the  supposed 
Clanbel  her  maid.  He  poisoned 
Philemon,  and  would  have  murdered 
the  maid,  but  she  escaped,  and  while 
he  pursued  her  he  was  attacked  by 
Furor.  This  tale  is  designed  to  show 
the  evil  of  intemperate  revenge.  In 
some  editions  of  the  poem  Phedon  is 
the  name,  not  Phaon 

Pliar'amond.  In  the  Arthurian 
romances,  a  Knight  of  the  Bound 
Table,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  king  of  France,  and  to  have 
reigned  in  the  early  5th  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  Marcomir  and  father 
of  Clo'dion. 

La  Calprenede's  novel  Pharamond, 
ou  I'Eistoire  de  France,  was  pub- 
lished m  1661. 

Pha'raoh.  The  title  or  generic 
appellation  of  the  kings  in  ancient 
Egypt  The  word  originally  meant 
"  the  great  house,"  and  its  later  use 
arose  much  in  the  same  way  as,  in 
modern  times,  "  the  Holy  See  "  for  the 
Pope,  or  "  the  Sublime  Porte  "  for 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

None  of  the  Pharaohs  mentioned  m 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  certainly 
identified,  owing  to  the  great  obscurity 
of  the  references  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  reliable  chronological  data. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  name 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter  who  brought  up 
Moses  was  Bathia. 

In  Dryden's  satire  Absalom  and 
Achvtophel  (qv.)  "Pharaoh"  stands 
.for  Louis  XI V  of  France. 

If  Pharaoh's  doubtful  succour  he  [Charles  II]  should  use, 
A  foreign  aid  would  more  incense  the  Jews  [English 
nation] 

Pharaoh's  chicken,  or  hen.  The 
Egyptian  vulture,  so  called  from  its 
frequent  representation  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Pharaoh's  corn.  The  grains  of 
wheat  sometimes  found  m  mummy 
cases.  See  MUMMY-WHEAT. 

Pharaoh's  rat.    See  ICHNEUMON. 

Pharaoh's  serpent.  A  chemical  toy 
consisting  of  sulpho-cyamde  of  mer- 
cury, which  fuses  into  a  serpentine 
shape  when  lighted ;  so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  magic  serpents  of 
Exod.  vii,  9-12, 

Pharisees  (Heb  perunm,  from 
perash,  to  separate)  means  "  those 
who  have  been  set  apart,"  not  as  a 
sect  but  as  a  school  of  ascetics  who 
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attempted  to  regulate  their  lives  by 
the  letter  of  the  Law  The  oppro- 
brious sense  of  the  word  was  given  it 
by  their  enemies,  because  the  Pharisees 
came  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
holier  than  other  men,  and  refused  to 
hold  social  intercourse  with  them. 
The  Talmud  mentions  the  following 
classes  :  — 

(1)  The  "  Dashers,"  or  "  Bandylegged  "  (tftfj/l),  who 
scarcely  lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground  in  walking,  but 
"dashed  them  against  the  stones,  "  that  people  might 
think  them  absorbed  In  holy  thought  (Matt,  xjd,  44). 

(2)  The  "  Mortals,"  who  wore  a  "  mortier,"  or  cap, 
which  would  not  allow  them  to  see  the  passers-by,  that 
their  meditations    might  not    be  disturbed     Having 
eyes,  they  saw  not  (Mark  viii,  18) 

(3)  The  "  Bleeders,"  who  Inserted  thorns  In  the  borders 
of  their  gaberdines  to  prick  their  legs  In  walking 

(4)  The  "  Cryers,"  or  "  Inquirers,"  who  weat  about 
crying  out,  "  Let  me  know  my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it  " 
(Matt  xix,  16  22) 

(5)  The  "  Alrasgivers,"  who  had  a  trumpet  sounded 
before  them  to  summon  the  poor  together  (Matt,  vi,  2) 

(6)  The  "  Stumblers,"  or  "  Bloody-browed  "  (Kizai), 
who  shut  their  eyes  when  they  went  abroad  that  they 
might  see  no  women,  being  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  " 
(Matt  xv,  14)     Our  Lord  calls  them  "  blind  Pharisees  '* 
"  fools  and  blind  " 

(7)  The  "Immovables,"  who  stood  like  statues  for 
hours  together,  "  praying  ha  the  market  places  "  (Matt, 
vi,5) 

(S)  The  '  Pestle  Pharisees  "  (Medinkia),  who  kept 
themselves  bent  double  like  the  handle  of  a  pestle 

<£»  The  "  Strong-shouldered  "  (ShVemi),  who  walked 
with  their  back  bent  as  if  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the 
whole  burden  of  the  law. 

(10)  The  "  Dyed  Pharisees,"  called  by  our  Lord 
"Whited  Sepulchres,"  whose  externals  of  devotion 
cloaked  hypocrisy  and  moral  uncleanliness.  (Talmud  of 
Jerusalem,  Serakoth,  Ix  ,  Sola,  v,  7  ,  Talmud  of  Babylon 
Sola,  22  b  ) 

Pha'ros.  A  lighthouse  ,  so  called 
from  the  lighthouse  —  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World  —  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  in  the  island  of 
Pharos,  off  Alexandria,  Egypt  It  was 
450  feet  high,  and,  according  to 
Josephus,  could  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  42  miles.  Part  was  blown 
down  in  793, 

Let  ouf  girls  flit, 

Till  the  storm  die  1  but  had  you  stood  by  us, 
The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos  from  his  base 
Had  left  us  rock 

Tennyson  .  The  Frinceti,  rl,  339 

Pharsa'lia.  An  epic  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters by  Lucan.  It  tells  of  the  civil 
war  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (B.C.  48)  in 
which  Pompey,  with  45,000  legion- 
aries, 7,000  cavalry,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  auxiliaries,  was  decisively  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  who  had  only  22,000 
legionaries  and  1,000  cavalry.  Pom- 
pey's  battle-cry  was  Hercules  invwtus  / 
that  of  Csesar,  Venus  vicinx. 

Pheasant.  The  "  Phasian  bird  "  ;  so 
called  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis, 
whence  the  bird  is  said  to  have  spread 
westward. 

Phedon.  An  alternative  name  of 
Phaon 


P  h  e  n  o  m'e  n  o  n  (pi.  phenomena) 
means  simply  what  has  appeared  (Qr. 
phainomai,  to  appear).  It  is  used  in 


science  to  express  the  visible  result  of 
an  experiment.  In  popular  language 
it  means  a  prodigy,  and  phenomenal 
(as  "  a  phenomenal  success  ")  is  slang 
for  prodigious. 

PJkrtomenaZ,  soon  we  hope,  to  perish,  uiregretted,  is 
(at  least  indirectly,  through  the  abuse  of  phenomenon.) 
from  Metaphysics ,  [such  words  are]  at  present,  enjoying 
some  vogue  as  slang,  and  come  from  regions  that  to  moat 
of  us  are  overhead — H  W.andP  &  Fowler  The  King' 9 
English,  ch.  i  (1906) 

Phigalian  Marbles.  A  series  of 
twenty-three  sculptures  in  alto-re- 
hevo,  discovered  in  1812  at  Phigalia, 
in  Arca'dia,  forming  part  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles  (q.v.),  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  represent  the  combat 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  and  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Am'azons. 

Philadelphists.    See  BEHMENTSTS. 

Philandering.  Coquetting  with  a 
woman ;  paying  court,  and  leading 
her  to  think  you  love  her,  but  never 
declaring  your  preference.  Philander 
literally  means  "  a  lover  of  men " 
(Or  philos,  loving,  androa,  man),  but 
as  the  word  was  made  into  a  proper 
noun  and  used  for  a  lover  by  Ariosto 
in  Orlando  Funoso  (followed  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  m  The  Laws  of 
Candy),  it  obtained  its  present  signifi- 
cation In  Norton  and  Sackville's 
Gorboduo  (1561)  Philander  is  the  name 
of  a  staid  old  counsellor. 

Phile'mon  and  Baucis.  Poor  cot- 
tagers of  Phrygia  (husband  and  wife), 
who,  m  Ovid*s  story  (Metamorphoses, 
m,  631),  entertained  Jupiter  so  hos- 
pitably that  he  promised  to  grant 
them  whatever  request  they  made. 
They  asked  that  both  might  die  to- 
gether, and  it  was  so.  Philemon  be- 
came an  oak,  Baucis  a  linden  tree,  and 
their  branches  intertwined  at  the  top. 

Philip.  Phihp,  remember  thou  art 
mortal.  A  sentence  repeated  to  the 
Macedonian  king  every  time  he  gave 
an  audience. 

Phihp  sober.  When  a  woman  who 
asked  Philip  of  Macedon  to  do  her  jus- 
tice was  snubbed  by  the  petulant  mon- 
arch, she  exclaimed,  "  Philip,  I  shall 
appeal  against  this  judgment."  "  Ap- 
peal 1  "  thundered  the  enraged  king, 
"  and  to  whom  will  you  appeal  ?  " 
"  To  Philip  sober,"  was  her  reply. 

St.  Philip  is  usually  represented 
bearing  a  large  cross,  or  a  basket 
containing  loaves,  in  allusion  to  John 
vi,  5-7.  He  is  commemorated  on  May 
1st. 

Phillp'pic.  A  severe  scolding ;  a 
speech  full  of  acrimonious  invective. 
So  called  from  the  orations  of  Demos'- 
thenes  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  to 
rouse  the  Athenians  to  resist  his  en- 
croachments. The  orations  of  Cicero 
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against  Antony  are   called   "  Philip- 
pics." 

Philip'pins  or  Philipoftsehins.  A 
small  Russian  Manictean  sect,  so 
called  from  the  founder,  Philip  (about 
1680),  a  monk  who  gained  the  title 
Pustos-Wiat  (Saint  of  the  Desert). 
They  were  called  Old  Faith  Men,  he- 
cause  they  cling  with  tenacity  to  the 
old  service  books,  old  version  of  the 
Bible,  old  hymn  book,  old  prayer  book, 
and  all  customs  previous  to  the  re- 
forms of  Nekon,  in  the  17th  century. 
About  1730  the  Empress  Anne  sent 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  their  monasteries,  but,  rather  than 
give  any  information,  they  burnt 
themselves  alive  within  their  own 
walls. 

Phfflsldes.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (Phili* 
Sid).  Spenser  uses  the  word  m  *the 
Pastoral  JEglogue  on  the  Death  of  Sir 

Philip— 


Philistines.  The  ill-behaved  and 
ignorant  ;  persons  lacking  in  liberal 
culture  or  of  low  and  materialistic 
ideas.  This  meaning  of  the  word  is 
due  to  Matthew  Arnold,  who  adapted 
it  from  Phihster,  the  term  applied  by 
students  at  the  German  universities 
to  the  townspeople,  the  "  outsiders." 
This  is  said  to  have  arisen  at  Jena,  be- 
cause, after  a  "  town  and  gown,"  row 
in  1689,  whicn  resulted  in  a  number  of 
deaths,  the  university  preacher  took 
for  his  text  "  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee  "  (Judges  xvi). 

The  people  who  believe  most  that  our  greatness  and 
welfare  are  proved  by  our  being  very  rich*  and  who  most 
give  their  lives  and  thoughts  to  becoming  rich,  are  Just 
(he  very  people  whom  we  call  the  Phfflattaea  —M.  Arnold 
Culture  and  Anarchy  (1830) 

Philoclea,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  is 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  with  whom 
he  was  in  love  ;  the  lady  married 
another,  and  Sir  Philip  transferred  his 
aftections  to  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsmgham, 

P  h  i  1  o  c  t  e't  8  s.  The  most  famous 
archer  in  the  Trojan  war,  to  whom 
Hercules,  at  death,  gave  his  arrows. 
He  joined  the  allied  Greeks,  with 
seven  ships,  but  in  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  his  foot  being  bitten  by  a  ser- 
pent, ulcerated,  and  became  so  offen- 
sive that  the  Greeks  left  him  behind. 
Tn  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  Ulysses 
commanded  that  he  should  be  sent  for, 
as  an  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows 
of  HerculSs.  PhiloctetSs  accordingly 
went  to  Troy,  slew  Paris,  and  Troy 
fell. 

The  PhiloctetBs  of  SophoclSs  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  Greek  tragedies. 

Philomel.    See  NIGHTINGALE. 


Philosopher.  The  sages  of  Greece 
used  to  be  called  sophoi  (wise  men), 
but  Pythag'oras  thought  the  word  too 
arrogant,  and  adopted  the  compound 
philosoph'oi  (lover  of  wisdom),  whence 
'  philosopher,"  one  who  courts  or 
loves  wisdom. 

Marcus  Aurelius  (121-180)  was  sur- 
named  The  Philosopher  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  the  name  was  also  con- 
ferred on  Leo  VI,  Emperor  of  the  Bast 
(d.  911),  and  Porphyry,  the  Neo- 
platomc  opponent  of  Christianity  (d. 
305). 

The  leading  philosophers  and 
Schools  of  Philosophy  in  Ancient 
Greece  were — 

Philosophers  of  the  Acade'mic  sect. 
Plato,  Speusippos,  Xenoc'rates,  Pol'e- 
mon,  CratSs,  Grantor,  Arcesila'os, 
Care'adSs,  Chtom'achos,  Philo,  and 
Anti'ochos. 

Philosophers  of  the  Cyme  sect.  Antis'- 
thenSs,  Diog'engs  of  Smo'pe",  Mon'imos, 
Onesic'ntos,  Crate's,  Metrocles,  Hip- 
par'chia,  Memppos,  and  Menede'mos 
of  Lamps'acos. 

Philosophers  of  the  Cyrena'ic  sect. 
Aristippos,  Hege'sias,  Annic'eris,  Theo- 
do'ros,  and  Bion, 

Philosophers  of  the  Eleac  or  Eret'nac 
sect.  Phredo,  Plis'thenSs.  and  Menede'- 
mos  of  Eret'na. 

Philosophers  of  the  Eleat'ic  sect. 
Xenoph'anes,  Parmen'idSs,  Melissos, 
Zeno  of  Tarsos,  Leucippos,  Democ'- 
ntos,  Protag'oras,  and  Anaxarchos. 

Philosophers  of  the  Epicure'an  sect. 
Epicu'ros,  and  a  host  of  disciples. 

Philosophers  of  the  Heracli'tan  sect. 
Heracirtos  ;  the  names  of  his  disciples 
are  unknown. 

Philosophers  of  the  Ionic  sect.  Anaxi- 
mander,  Anaxim'ene's,  Anaxag'oras, 
and  Archela/os. 

Philosophers  of  the  Italic  sect. 
Pythag'oras,  Emped'oclgs,  Epichar- 
mos,  Archy'tas,  AJcmeeon,  Hip'pasos, 
Philola'os,  and  Eudoxos. 

Philosophers  of  the  Megar'tc  sect 
Euclid,  Eubulides,  Alex'mos,  Eu- 
phantos,  Apollo'nios,  Chron'os,  3Dio- 
do'ros,  Ich'thyas,  Clinom'achos,  and 
Stilpo. 

Philosophers  of  the  Peripatetic  sect. 
Aristotle,  Theophrastos,  Straton,  Lyco, 
Aristo,  Cntola'os,  and  Diodo'ros. 

Philosophers  of  the  Sceptic  sect. 
Pyrrho  and  Timon. 

Philosophers  of  the  Socrahc  sect. 
Soc'ratSs,  Xen'ophon,  JEs'chmSs, 
Crito,  Simon,  Glauco,  Simmias,  and 
Ce'bes. 

Philosophers  of  the  Stoic  sect.  Zeno, 
Cleanth$s,  Chrysippos,  Zeno  the  Less, 
Diog'enes  of  Babylon,  Antip'ater, 
Pansstios,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurehus, 
and  Posido'nios. 
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Philosopher's     Egg.     A    medieval 

Ereservative  against  poison  and  cure 
Dr  the  plague.     The  shell  of  a  new 
egg  was  pricked,  the  white  blown  out, 
and  the  place  filled  with  saffron  or  a 
yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  with  saffron. 

Philosophers'  Stone.  The  hypo- 
thetical substance  which,  according 
to  the  mediaeval  alchemists,  would 
convert  all  baser  metals  into  gold. 
Its  discovery  was  the  prime  ob3ect  of 
all  the  alchemists  ;  and  to  the  wide 
and  unremitting  search  that  went  on 
for  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  birth 
of  the  science  of  Chemistry,  as  well 
as  for  many  inventions.  It  was  in 
searching  for  this  treasure  that  Bot- 
ticher  stumbled  on  the  manufacture 
of  Dresden  porcelain  ;  Roger  Bacon 
on  the  composition  of  gunpowder  ; 
G-eber  on  the  properties  of  acids  ;  Van 
Helmont  on  the  nature  of  gas  ;  and 
Dr  Glauber  on  the  "  salts  "  which 
bear  his  name. 

In  Bipley's  treatise,  The  Compound 
of  Alchymy  (temp.  Edward  IV),  we  are 
told  the  twelve  stages,  or  "  gates," 
in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
These  are:  —  (1)  Calcination;  (2)  Dis- 
solution; (3)  Separation;  (4)  Con- 
; (5)  Putrefaction  ;  (6)  Con- 


ion; (3) 
tion  ;  (5) 
ion  ;  (7) 


junctio 

gelation  ;  (7)  Cibation  ;  (8)  Sublima- 
tion ;  (9)  Fermentation,  (10)  Ex- 
altation ;  (11)  Multiph  cation  ;  and 
(12)  Projection  Of  these  the  last  two 
were  of  much  the  greatest  importance  ; 
the  former  consisted  in  the  "  augmen- 
tation "  of  the  elixir,  the  latter  in  the 
penetration  and  transfiguration  of 
metals  in  fusion  by  casting  the  powder 
of  the  philosophers'  stone  upon  them, 
which  is  then  called  the  "  powder  of 
proj  ection.'  '  According  to  one  legend, 
Noah  was  commanded  to  hang  up  the 
true  and  genuine  philosophers'  stone  in 
the  ark,  to  give  light  to  every  living 
creature  therein  ;  while  another  re- 
lates that  Deucalion  (q.v.)  had  it  in 
a  bag  over  his  shoulder,  but  threw  it 
away  and  lost  it. 

Philosopher's  Tree,  or  Diana's  Tree. 

An  amalgam  of  crystallized  silver, 
obtained  from  mercury  in  a  solution  of 
silver  ;  so  called  by  the  alchemists, 
with  whom  Diana  stood  for  silver. 

Philotime  (Gr.  lover  of  honour).  In 
Spenser's  Faene  Queene  (II,  vu),  the 
daughter  of  Mammon  (QW.)  and  pre- 
siding Queen  of  Hell. 

Philox'enos     of     Leucadia.       The 

ancient  Greek  epicure  of  whom  it  is 
told  that  he  wished  he  had  the  neck  of 
a  crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste 
of  his  food  the  longer  (Aristotle: 
fflhws,  iii,  10). 


Philt'er  (Gr.  pMltron,  from  phileint 
to  love).  A  draught  or  charm  to  in- 
cite in  another  the  passion  of  love. 
The  Thessahan  philters  were  the  most 
renowned,  but  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  these  dangerous  potions, 
which  sometimes  produced  insanity. 
Lucre'tius  is  said  to  have  been  driven 
mad  by  a  love-potion,  and  Calig'ula's 
death  is  attributed  to  some  philters 
administered  to  him  by  his  wife,  Cae- 
so'nia.  Brabantio  says  to  Othello— 

Thou  hast  practised  OB  her  [Desdemona]  with,  foul 

charms, 

Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals 
That  weaken  motion.      Shakeapeare    Othello,  I,  I. 

Phi'neus.  In  Greek  legend  a  blind 
king  and  prophet  of  Thrace,  contem- 
porary with  the  Argonauts.  When- 
ever he  wanted  to  eat,  the  Harpies 
came  and  took  away  or  defiled  his 
food. 

Blind  Tham'yrifl,  and  blind  Mceonidfis, 
And  Tire'slas,  and  Phi'neus,  prophets  old 

Milton    Paradise  Losl,  ill,  34. 

Phiz,  the  face,  is  a  contraction  of 
physiognomy. 

Tb*  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  t*  oppose, 
In  contacffinconvenient,  nose  to  nose, 
AB  If  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz, 
Touoh'd  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his 
,  Cowper     Conversation.  269 

Phleg'ethon  (Gr.  phlego,  to  burn). 
A  river  of  liquid  fire  in  Hade's.  It 
flowed  into  the  river  Acheron. 

Fierce  Phlegethon, 
"Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Milion     Paradise  Lost,  11 

Phleg'ra.  The  legendary  site  in 
Macedonia  where  the  giant,  led  by 
Encelados,  attacked  the  gods. 

Phlogiston  (Gr.,  burnt  up).  The 
name  used  by  early  chemists  to  denote 
the  principle  of  inflammability  that 
was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
stituent of  combustible  material.  It 
was  introduced  by  the  German  chemist 
Georg  Ernst  Stahl,  m  1702,  and 
belief  in  the  theory  lasted  for  nearly 
a  century. 

Phocensian  Despair.  Desperation 
which  terminates  in  victory.  In  the 
days  of  Philin,  King  of  Macedon,  the 
men  of  Phocis  had  to  defend  them- 
selves single-handed  against  the  united 
forces  of  all  their  neighbours,  because 
they  presumed  to  plough  a  sacred 
field  belonging  to  Delphi.  The  Pho- 
censians  suggested  that  they  should 
make  a  huge  pile,  and  that  all  the 
women  and  children  should  join  the 
men  in  one  vast  human  sacrifice.  The 
pile  was  made,  and  everything  was 
ready,  but  the  men  of  Phocis,  before 
mounting  the  pile,  rushed  m  despera- 
tion on  the  foe,  and  obtained  a  signal 
victory. 

PhcebS.  A  Titaness  of  classical 
myth,  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge ; 
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also  a  name  of  Diana  as  goddess  of 
the  moon. 

Phoebus  (Gr.,  the  Shining  One).  An 
epithet  of  Apollo,  god  of  the  sun. 
In  poetry  the  name  is  sometimes  used 
of  the  sun  itself,  sometimes  of  Apollo 
as  the  leader  of  the  Muses. 

The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phoebus  shine. 

Thomson,     Spring 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  called, 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own. 

Milton    Paradite  Regained,  Iv,  260 

Phoenix.  A  fabulous  Arabian  bird, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind,  that  is  said  to 
live  a  certain  number  of  y^ears,  at  the 
close  of  which  it  makes  in  Arabia  a 
nest  of  spices,  sings  a  melodious  dirge, 
flaps  its  wings  to  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
burns  itself  to  ashes,  and  comes  forth 
with  new  life,  to  repeat  the  former 

°ne*  The  enchanted  pile  of  that  lonely  bird, 
Who  sings  at  the  last  his  own  death-lay, 
And  In  music  and  perfume  dies  away 

TJwmas  Moan    Paradise  and  the  Peri 

It  is  to  this  bird  that  Shakespeare 
refers  in  Cymbehne  (i,  7) : — 

If  she  be  famished  with  &  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird 

The  phoenix;  was  adopted  as  a  sign 
over  chemists'  shops  through  the 
association  of  this  fabulous  bird  with 
alchemy.  Paracelsus  wrote  about  it, 
and  several  of  the  alchemists  employed 
it  to  symbolize  their  vocation. 

Phcenix  dactylifera.  The  date-palm ; 
so  called  because  of  the  ancient  idea 
that  this  tree,  if  burnt  down  or  if  it 
falls  through  old  age,  will  rejuvenate 
itself  and  spring  up  fairer  than  ever. 
Shakespeare  may  be  referring  to  it  in 
The  Tempest  (lii,  3)  :— 

Now  I  will  believe 

That  there  are  unicorns  ,  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ,  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Phcenix  period  or  cycle,  generally 
supposed  to  be  500  years ;  Tacitus 
tells  us  it  was  250  years ;  B.  Stuart 
Poole  that  it  was  1,460  Julian  years, 
like  the  Sothic  Cycle  ;  and  Lipsius  that 
it  was  1,500  years.  Now,  the  phoemx 
is  said  to  have  appeared  m  Egypt  five 
times;  (1)  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  ; 
(2)  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  ;  (3)  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  (4) 
a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  death  of 
Tiberius  ;  and  (5)  in  334  A.D.,  during 
the  reign  of  Oonstantine.  These  dates 
being  accepted,  a  Phcenix  Cycle  con- 
sists of  300  years ;  thus,  Sesostris, 
B.C.  866  ;  Amasis,  B.C.  566  ;  Ptolemy, 
B.C.  266  ;  Tiberius,  34  A.D.  ;  Constan- 
tine,  334  A.D.  In  corroboration  of  this 
suggestion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  34  A.D.,  is 
termed  the  Phcemx  by  monastic  writers. 
Tacitus  (Annales,  vi,  28)  mentions  the 
first  three  of  these  appearances.  ' 


Phcenix  Park  (Dublin).  A  corrup- 
tion of  the  Gaelic  Fwnn-wsge,  the 
clear  water,  so  called  from  a  spring  at 
one  time  resorted  to  as  a  chalybeate 
spa. 

PhooOsa  or  Pooka.  A  hobgoblin  of 
Irish  folk-lore,  a  spirit  of  most  malig- 
nant disposition,  who  hurries  people 
to  their  destruction.  He  sometimes 
comes  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  and 
sometimes  in  that  of  a  horse,  like  the 
Scotch  kelpie  (q.v.). 

Irish  superstition  makes  the  phooka  palpable  to  the 
touch.  To  its  agency  the  peasantry  usually  ascribe 
accidental  falls  —2*  0  Croker  Fairy  Legends  and  Tradi- 
tion* of  the  South  of  Ireland,  TO!  i,[p  316 

Phor'cos.  "  The  old  man  of  the 
sea  "  of  Greek  mythology.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  three  Graiae,  who  were 
grey  from  their  birth,  and  had  but  one 
eye — which  was  stolen  by  Perseus  as 
one  of  the  means  through  which  he 
was  to  obtain  the  head  of  Medusa — 
and  one  tooth  common  to  the  three. 

Phrygians.  An  early  Christian  sect, 
so  called  from  Phrygia,  where  they 
abounded.  They  regarded  Monta'nus 
as  their  prophet,  and  laid  claim  to  the 
spirit  of  prophecy. 

Phrygian  cap.    The  cap  of  hberty 


Phrygian  mode.  In  music,  the 
second  of  the  "  authentic  "  ecclesias- 
tical modes.  It  had  its  "  final  "  on  B 
and  its  "  dominant "  on  C,  and  was 
derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  mode 
of  this  name,  which  was  warlike.  It 
was  used  for  hymns  and  anthems. 

Phry'ne.  A  famous  Athenian  cour- 
tesan of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  who 
acquired  so  much  wealth  by  her  beauty 
that  she  offered  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Thebes  if  she  might  put  on  them  this 
inscription :  "  Alexander  destroyed 
them,  but  PhrynS  the  hetoera  rebuilt 
them."  It  is  recorded  of  her  that  when 
she  was  being  tried  on  a  capital  charge 
her  defender,  who  failed  to  move  the 
judges  by  his  eloquence,  asked  her  to 
uncover  her  bosom.  She  did  so,  and 
the  judges,  struck  by  such  astounding 
beauty,  acquitted  her  on  the  spot. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  the  model 
for  Praxiteles'  Cnidian  Venus,  and 
also  for  Apelles'  picture  of  Venus 
Bising  from  the  Sea. 

Phylac'tery  (Gr,  phylact&non,  from 
phylasso,  to  watch).  A  charm  or 
amulet  worn  by  the  ancient  Jews  on 
the  wrist  or  forehead.  It  consisted  of 
four  slips  of  parchment,  each  bearing 
a  text  of  Scripture,  enclosed  in  two 
black  leather  cases.  One  case  con- 
tained Exod.  xiii  1-10, 11-16  ;  and  the 
other  case  Veut.  vi  4-9,  xi  13-21.  The 
idea  arose  from  the  command  of  Moses, 
<c  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my 
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words  in  your  heart  .  .  .  and  bind 
them,  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand  .  .  . 
as  frontlets  between  your  eyes  "  (Deut. 
xi,  18). 

Phynnod'deree  (the  Hairy-one).  A 
Manx  spirit,  similar  to  the  Scotch 
"  brownie,"  and  German  "  kobold." 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fairy  who 
was  outlawed  because  he  absented 
himself  without  leave  from  Fairy- 
court  on  the  great  levee  day  of  the 
Harvest  Moon,  to  dance  in  the  glen  of 
Bushen  with  a  pretty  Manx  maid 
whom  he  was  courting. 

Physician  (<3r.  phusia,  nature). 

Every  man  a  fool  or  a  physician.  See 
FOOL. 

The  Physician  finger.  The  third. 
See  MEDICINAL  FINGER 

The  Beloved  Physician.  St.  Luke 
(q.v.),  so  called  by  St.  Paul  in  Col.  iv, 
14. 

TJie  Prince  of  Physicians.  Avicenna, 
the  Arabian  (980-1037). 

Pi'arlsts.  A  secular  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  at 
Rome  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
by  St.  Joseph  of  Calasanctius,  for  the 
better  instruction  and  education  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes. 

Pie'ador  (Span.).  An  agile  horse- 
man, who,  in  bull  fights,  is  armed  with 
a  gilt  spear  (pica,  dorado),  with  which 
he  pricks  the  bull  to  madden  him  for 
the  combat.  Hence,  a  skilful  debater 
or  one  who  excels  at  rapid  repartee  is 
sometimes  called  a  picador. 

Plcards.  An  immoral  sect  of  fana- 
tics prevalent  in  Bohemia  and  the 
Vaudois  in  the  early  15th  century,  said 
to  be  so  called  from  Picard  of  Flanders, 
their  founder,  who  called  himself  the 
New  Adam,  and  tried  to  introduce  the 
custom  of  living  nude,  like  Adam  in 
Paradise.  They  were  suppressed  by 
Ziska  in 


Picaresque.  The  term  applied  to 
the  class  of  literature  that  deals 
sympathetically  with  the  adventures 
of  clever  and  amusing  rogues  (Span. 
picaresco,  roguish,  knavish).  The 
earliest  example  of  the  picaresque 
novel  is  Mendoza's  Lazanllo  de  Tonnes 
(1554).  Le  Sage's  Chi  Bias  (1715)  is 
perhaps  the  best  known.  Nash's 
Jack  Wilton  (1594)  is  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish example,  and  others  are  Defoe's 
Moll  Flanders  and  Colonel  Jack. 

Piccadilly.  This  well-known  Lon- 
don thoroughfare  is  named  from  a 
house  that  stood  near  the  corner  of 
Sackville  Street  and,  in  the  early  17th 
century,  was  nicknamed  Pickaditty 
Hall.  One  early  account  (1656)  says 
the  house  was  so  called  because  it  was 


the  "  outmost  or  skirt  house  of  the 
Suburbs  that  way  "  ;  another — of  the 
same  date — because  it  was  built  by 
one  Higgins,  a  tailor,  who  made  his 
fortune  by  selling  "  piccadilles." 

The  "  piccadille "  was  originally 
"  the  round  hem  or  the  several  divi- 
sions set  together  about  the  skirt  of  a 
Garment,"  and  was  so  called  because  it 
was  pierced  (Sp.  picado)  or  slashed  ; 
thence  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
stiff  collar  that  supported  the  ruff  of 
17th  century  gallants. 

Piccaninny,  or  Piccannin  (West 
Indian  negro,  from  Sp.  pequeno,  small). 
A  little  negro  child  of  the  West  Indies 
and  southern  TJ.S  A. ;  also,  in  South 
Africa,  applied  to  small  Kafir  children, 
and  sometimes  to  native  children  in 
Australia. 

Picci'nists.  The  followers  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  of  Niccolo  Piccino  (1728- 
1800),  the  Neapolitan  opera  composer, 
who,  about  1774-80,  raised  a  storm  in 
the  musical  world  by  their  quarrel  with 
the  followers  of  G-luck.  See  GLTJCK- 
ISTS.  They  contended  that  music  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  opera,  and 
the  dramatic  part  is  of  very  minor 
importance. 

Pick-a-back.  On  the  back  or 
shoulders,  as  a  pack  is  carried.  The 
term  dates  at  least  from  the  early  16th 
century,  but  its  precise  origin,  and 
the  force  of  the  pick-,  are  unknown. 
Other  forms  of  it  are  a-pigga-back, 
piggy-back,  pick-back,  etc. 

Pickle-herring.  The  German  term 
for  a  clown  or  buffoon,  from  a  humor- 
ous character  of  that  name  in  an  early 
17th-century  play.  It  was  adopted  in 
England  through  Addison's  mention 
in  the  Spectator  (No.  47,  1711),  where 
he  wrongly  attributes  it  to  the  Dutch. 

Their  high  State  Tragedy  .  becomes  a  Pickle- 
hening-Porce  to  weep  at,  which  la  the  worst  kind  of 
Farce,  CorZyfe  Sarto  Jteiorfiu,  I,  ix 

Pickers   and  Stealers.   The  hands* 

Bowneronte    My  lord,  you  once  did  lore  me 
Handel    And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 
Shakespeare    Hamlot,  iii,  3 

In  French  argot  hands  are  called 
harpes,  which  is  a  contracted  form  of 
harpions  ;  and  harpion  is  the  Italian 
arpione,  a  hook  used  by  thieves  to  pick 
linen,  etc.,  from  hedges.  A  harpe  d'un 
chien  means  a  dog's  paw,  and  II  mania 
ires  bien  ses  harpes  means  he  used  his 
fingers  very  dexterously. 

Pickle.  A  rod  in  pickle.  One  ready 
to  chastise  with  at  any  moment ;  one 
"  preserved  rt  for  use. 

I'm  in  a  pretty  pickle.  In  a  sorry 
plight,  or  state  of  disorder. 

How  cam's!  thou  In  this  pickle  ? 

Shdketpearc .  Tempest,  T  1 
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Pickwickian.  In  a  Pickwickian 
sense  Said  of  words  or  epithets, 
usually  of  a  derogatory  or  insulting 
kind,  that,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  employed,  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  having  quite  the  same 
force  or  implication  as  they  naturally 
would  have.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
scene  in  ch.  i  of  Dickens's  Pickwick 
Papers  when  Mr.  Pickwick  accused 
Mr.  Blotton  of  acting  in  "  a  vile  and 
calumnious  manner,"  whereupon  Mr. 
Blotton  retorted  by  calling  Mr.  Pick- 
wick "  a  humbug."  It  finally  was 
made  to  appear  that  both  had  used 
the  offensive  words  only  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense,  and  that  each  had,  in 
fact,  the  highest  regard  and  esteem 
for  the  other. 

Lawyers  and  politicians  daily  abuse  each  other  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense  — Bwo&itch. 

Picnic.  The  word  came  into  use  m 
England  about  1800  to  denote  a 
fashionable  party,  often  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  open  air,  at  which  each 
guest  contributed  towards  the  pro- 
visions. It  is  a  translation  of  Fr, 
pique-nigue  (which  had  much  the  same 
meaning),  the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
certain. 

Picroehole  (Gr.  pikros,  bitter,  chole, 
bile,  choler).  The  choleric  king  of 
Lerne",  in  Eabelais  (Bk.  i),  defeated  by 
Gargantua.  He  had  a  thirst  for  con- 
quest and  territorial  aggrandizement, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  stand  for 
Charles  V  of  Spain. 

Picts.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  of  unknown  race.  They 
were  gradually  dispossessed  after  the 
coming  of  the  Scots  (Goidels)  from 
northern  Ireland,  about  500  A.D.,  and 
after  the  union  of  the  Pictish  kingdom 
with  that  of  the  Scots  under  Kenneth 
MacAlpm  (844)  the  remnant  was 
driven  to  the  far  north-east.  The 
name  is  probably  not  native,  but  was 
given  them  by  the  Bomans  because 
they  tattooed  their  bodies  (Lat.  picti, 
painted). 

Picts1  "houses.  "Underground  pre- 
historic dwellings  found  in  the  Orkneys 
and  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
attributed  to  the  Picts. 

Picture  (Lat.  pictura9  from  pictus, 
past  part,  of  pingeret  to  paint).  A 
model,  or  beau-ideal,  as,  He  is  the 
picture  of  health  ;  A  perfect  picture  of 
a  house. 

Picture  Bible.  A  name  given  to  the 
Biblw  pauperum  (q.v.). 

The  pictures.  A  colloquial  and 
convenient  way  of  referring  to  a 
cinematograph  entertainment ;  "  I'm 
going  to  the  pictures  to-night "  is  a 
shortened  form  of  "I'm  going  to  see 
the  moving-  pictures  to-night- 


Pidgin-English.  The  semi-English 
jargon  used  by  semi- Anglicized  China 
men,  consisting  principally  of  mis- 
pronounced English  words  with  certain 
native  grammatical  constructions  For 
instance,  the  Chinese  cannot  pronounce 
r,  so  replace  it  with  I — te-le  for  "  three," 
solly  for  "  sorry,"  etc. — and,  in 
Chinese,  between  a  numeral  and  its 
noun  there  is  always  inserted  a  word 
(called  the  "  classifier  ")  and  this,  in 
Pidgin-English,  is  replaced  by  piece — 
e.g.  one  piece  hnifee,  two  piece  hinglnchi 
(handkerchiefs).  Pidgin  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  business. 

Piebald.  Parti- coloured  (especially 
black  and  white  like  a  magpie), 
usually  of  horses.  The  word  is  from 
pie,  the  magpie  (q.v.),  and  bald,  of 
which  one  of  the  meanings  was 
"  streaked  with  white.'*  as  in  the 
"  bald-faced  stag." 

Pieces  of  Eight.  The  old  Spanish 
silver  peso  (piastre)  or  dollar  of  8 
reals,  equivalent  to  about  Is  8d.  It 
was  marked  with  an  8,  and  was  in  use 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Pied-i-terre  (Fr.,  foot  on  the  ground). 
A  temporary  lodging,  or  a  country 
residence ;  a  footing. 

Mr  Harding,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
talked  over  into  giving  up  his  own  and  only  pied-A-tcrre 
in  the  High  Street— Anthony  TroUope  J9orcfo»fcr  Tower*. 

Pied  de  la  lettre,  Au  (Fr.,  to  the  foot 
of  the  letter).  Quite  literally — close 
to  the  letter. 

A  wild  enthusiastic  young  fellow,  whose  opinions  one 
must  not  take  au  pied  de  la  lettre — Thackeray  Pen- 
dennit,  I,  xL 

Pied  Piper  ol  Ham'elin.  The  legend 
is  that  the  town  of  Hameln  (West- 
phalia) was  infested  with  rats  in  1284, 
that  a  mysterious  Piper,  clad  in  a 
parti-coloured  suit,  appeared  in  the 
town  and  offered  to  rid  it  of  the  vermin 
for  a  certain  sum,  that  the  towns- 
people accepted  the  offer,  the  Pied 
Piper  fulfilled  his  contract,  and  that 
then  the  payment  was  withheld.  On 
the  following  St  John's  Bay  he  re« 
appeared,  and  again  played  his  pipe. 
This  time  all  the  children  of  the  town, 
in  place  of  the  rats,  followed  him ;  he 
led  them  to  a  mountain  cave  where 
all  disappeared  save  two — one  blind, 
the  other  dumb,  or  lame ;  and  one 
legend  adds  that  the  children  did  not 
perish  in  the  mountain,  but  were  led 
over  it  to  Transylvania,  where  they 
formed  a  German  colony. 

To  blow  the  pipe  hla  lips  he  wrinkled, 
Ar»d  green  and  blue  bis  sharp  eyes  twinkled  .  r 
And  ere  three  notes  his  pipe  had  uttered  .  .  • 
Out  of  the  houses  rats  came  tumbling — 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rate, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rate, 
And  step  by  step  they  followed  him  dancing, 
Till  they  came  to  the  river  Weser          Brcntmng. 
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Piepowder  Court.  A  court  of  justice 
formerly  held  at  fairs,  which  had 
summary  powers  in  cases  of  dispute 
between  those  buyers  and  sellers  who 
were  there  temporarily.  Literally,  a 
"  wayfarer's  court,*  *  piepowder  being 
from  Fr  pied-poudreux,  dusty-footed 
(also,  a  vagabond).  The  duties  of 
these  old  Courts  of  Piepowder  are  now 
performed  at  the  Petty  Sessions. 

Is  this  well,  goody  Joan,  to  Interrupt  my  market  In  the 
midst,  and  call  away  my  customers  ?  Can  you  answer 
this  at  the  pie-poudres  I—Sen.  Jowon  Bartholomew  Fair, 
HI,  I. 

Pierrot  (i.e.  "Little  Peter").  A 
character  originally  in  French  panto- 
mime, representing  a  man  in  growth 
and  a  child  in  mind  and  manners. 
He  is  generally  the  tallest  and  thinnest 
man  that  can  be  got,  has  his  face  and 
hair  covered  with  white  powder  or 
flour,  and  wears  a  white  gown  with 
very  long  sleeves  and  a  row  of  big 
buttons  down  the  front 

Piers  Plowman.  See  VISION  OF 
PIERS  PLOWMAN. 

Pleta'.  A  representation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  embracing  the  dead  body 
of  her  Son.  Filial  or  parenjbal  love 
was  called  pietas  by  the  Romans. 

Pi'etlsts.  A  17th  century  sect  of 
Lutherans  who  sought  to  introduce  a 
more  moral  life  and  a  more  "  evan- 
gelical "  spirit  of  doctrine  into  the 
reformed  church.  In  Germany  the 
word  is  about  equal  to  our  vulgar  use 
of  Methodist. 

Pig  (see  also  HOG).  The  pig  was 
held  sacred  by  the  ancient  Cretans 
because  Jupiter  was  suckled  by  a 
sow;  it  was  immolated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Bleusis;  was  sacrificed  to 
Hercules,  to  Venus,  and  to  the  Lares 
by  all  those  who  sought  relief  from 
bodily  ailments.  The  sow  was  sacri- 
ficed to  Ceres  "  because  it  taught  men 
to  turn  up  the  earth  "  ;  and  in  Egypt 
it  was  slain  at  grand  weddings  on 
account  of  its  fecundity. 

In  the  forefeet  of  pigs  is  a  very 
small  hole,  which  may  be  seen  when 
the  hair  has  been  carefully  removed. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  legion  of 
devils  entered  by  these  apertures. 
There  are  also  round  it  some  six  rings, 
the  whole  together  not  larger  than  a 
small  spangle ;  they  look  as  if  burnt 
or  branded  into  the  skin,  and  the 
tradition  is  that  they  are  the  marks 
of  the  devil's  claws  when  he  entered 
the  swine  (Mark  v,  11-15). 

A  pig  in  a  poke.  A  blind  bargain. 
The  French  say  Acheter  chat  en  poche. 
The  reference  is  to  a  common  trick  in 
days  gone  by  of  trying  to  palm  off  on 
a  greenhorn  a  cat  for  a  sucking-pig. 
If  he  opened  the  sack  he  "  let  the  cat 


out  of  the  bag,"  and  the  trick  was  dis- 
closed. The  French  chat  en  poche 
refers  to  the  fact,  while  our  proverb 
regards  the  trick.  Pocket  is  diminu- 
tive of  poke. 

A  pig's  whisper.  A  very  short 
space  of  time ;  properly  a  grunt — 
which  doesn't  take  long. 

You'll  find  yourself  in  bed  in  something  less  than  a  pig's 
whisper.— Dickens  Pickwick,  on.  aaadL 

Bartholomew  pigs.  See  BARTHOLO- 
MEW. 

He  has  brought  his  pigs  to  a  pr 
market.  He  has  made  a  very  ba 
bargain  ,  he  has  managed  his  business 
in  a  very  bad  way.  Pigs  were  for  long 
a  principal  article  of  sale  with  rustics, 
and  till  recently  the  cottager  looked 
to  pay  his  rent  by  the  sale  of  his  pigs. 

Ptg-a-back.    See  PICK-A-BACK. 

Pig-headed.     Obstinate,  contrary. 

Pig  iron.  Iron  cast  in  oblong  ingots 
now  called  pigs  but  formerly  sows. 
Soic  is  now  applied  to  the  main  channel 
in  which  the  molten  liquid  runs,  the 
smaller  branches  which  diverge  from 
it  being  called  pigs,  and  it  is  the  iron 
from  these  which  is  called  pig  iron. 

Pigs  and  whistles.  Trifles.  To  go 
to  pigs  and  whistles  is  to  be  ruined,  to 
go  to  the  deuce. 

I  would  be  nane  surprised  to  hear  the  morn  that  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  a'  gane  to  pigs  and  whistles,  and 
driven  out  with  the  divers  bill  to  the  barren  pastures  of 
bankruptcy— GaU  Tht Entail,  I,  is. 

Pigs  in  clover.  People  who  have 
any  amount  of  money  but  don't  know 
how  to  behave  themselves  as  gentle- 
folk. Also,  a  game  consisting  of  a 
box  divided  into  recesses  into  which 
one  has  to  roll  marbles  by  tilting  the 
box. 

Please  the  pigs.  "  I'll  come  on 
Tuesday— please  the  pigs  "  ;  i  e.  if 
circumstances  permit.  Deo  volente. 
The  suggestions  that  this  phrase  was 
originally  "  please  the  pyx "  or 
"  please  the  pixies,"  are  ingenious, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  back 
them. 

St.  Anthony's  pig.    See  ANTHONY. 

The  Pig  and  Tinderbox.  An  old  col- 
loquial name  for  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  public-house  ;  in  allusion  to  its 
sign  of  a  pig-like  elephant  surmounted 
by  an  erection  intended  to  represent  a 
castle  but  which  might  pass  as  a 
tinderbox. 

To  drwe  one's  pigs  to  market.  See 
HOG. 

To  drive  pigs.    To  snore. 

To  pig  together.  To  share  and  share 
alike,  especially  in  lodgings  in  a  small 
way ;  formerly  it  meant  to  sleep  two 
(or  more)  in  the  same  bed. 

To  stare  like  a  stuck  pig.  With 
open  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  as  a  pig 
that  is  being  killed ;  in  the  utmost 
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astonishment,  mingled  sometimes  with 
fear. 

When  the  pigs  fly.     Never. 

See  also  Sow. 

Pigeon.  Slang  for  a  dupe,  an  easily 
gullible  person,  a  gull  (q.v.).  To  pigeon 
is  to  cheat  or  gull  one  of  his  money  by 
almost  self-evident  hoaxes.  Pigeons 
are  very  easily  caught  by  snares,  and 
in  the  sporting  world  sharps  and  flats 
are  called  "  rooks  and  pigeons." 
Thackeray  has  a  story  entitled  "  Cap- 
tain Book  and  Mr.  Pigeon.7'  In 
French  argot  a  dupe  is  pechon,  or 
peschon  de  ruby  ,  where  ypechon  or 
peschon  is  the  Italian,  piccione  (a 
pigeon),  and  de  ruby  is  a  pun  on 
derobd,  bamboozled. 

Flying  the  pigeons.  Stealing  coals 
from  a  cart  or  sack  between  the  coal 
dealer's  yard  and  the  house  of  the 
customer. 

Flying  the  blue  pigeon.  See  BLUE- 
PIGEON  FLYER. 

Pigeon  English.  An  incorrect  form 
of  "  Pidgm-Enghsh  "  (q.v.). 

Pigeon-hole.  A  small  compartment 
for  filing  papers  ;  hence,  a  matter  that 
has  been  put  on  one  side  and  forgotten 
is  often  said  to  have  been  pigeonholed. 
In  pigeon-lockers  a  small  hole  is  left 
for  the  pigeons  to  walk  in  and  out. 

Pigeon-liver  ed.  Timid,  easily 
frightened,  like  a  pigeon.  The  bile 
rules  the  temper,  and  the  liver  the 

blle'  It  cannot  be 

But  I  am  plgeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression,  bitter,  or  ere  this 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal 

Shakespeare    Samlet,  ii,  2. 

Pigeon  pair  A  boy  and  girl,  twins. 
It  was  once  supposed  that  pigeons  al- 
ways sit  on  two  eggs  which  produce  a 
male  and  a  female,  and  these  twin  birds 
live  together  m  love  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

That*  a  my  pigeon  (with  the  emphasis 
on  my).  That's  my  affair,  and  you  had 
better  leave  it  alone  ;  that  concerns 
me  only. 

The  black  pigeons  of  Dodo'na.  Two 
black  pigeons,  we  are  told,  took  their 
flight  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt  ;  one 
flew  to  Libya,  and  the  other  to  Dodo'- 
na  (Q.V.).  On  the  spot  where  the  former 
alighted,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
was  erected  ;  in  the  place  where  the 
other  settled,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  was 
established,  and  there  the  responses 
were  made  by  the  black  pigeons  that 
inhabited  the  surrounding  groves. 
This  fable  is  probably  based  on  a  pun 
upon  the  word  peleiai,  which  usually 
meant  "  old  women,"  but  in  the  dia- 
lect of  the  Epi'rots  signified  pigeons 
or  doves. 

To    pluck   a    pigeon.    To    cheat   a 


gullible  person  of  his  money  ,    to  fleece 
a  greenhorn.  * 

"  Here  comes  a  nice  pigeon  to  pluck,"  said  one  of  the 
thlevee  —  0  Reads 

Piggin.    See  PIG-WIFE  below. 
Pigmies.    See  PYGMIES. 

Pigskin.  A  saddle,  the  best  being 
made  of  pigskin.  "  To  throw  a  leg 
across  a  pigskin  "  is  to  mount  a  horse. 

Pigsney  or  Pigsnie.  A  word  of 
endearment  formerly  commonly  used 
to  a  girl.  It  is  simply  "  pig's  eye,"  the 
eye  being  one  of  one's  most  precious 
possessions,  and  the  pig  having  a 
specially  small  one. 

Hir  shoes  were  laced  on  hir  legges  bye  ; 
She  was  a  pryraerole,  a  pigges-nye 
For  any  lord  to  leggen  in  Ms  bedde, 
Or  yet  for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde 

Chaucer     Miller's  Tale,  81 

Pigtails.  The  Chinese;  so  called 
because  the  Tartar  tonsure  and 
braided  queue  are  very  general. 

In  England  the  word  first  appeared 
(17th  cent.)  as  the  name  of  a 
tobacco  that  was  twisted  into  a  thin 
rope  ;  and  it  was  used  of  the  plait  of 
twisted  hair  worn  by  sailors  till  the 
early  19th  century,  as  it  still  is  of  that 
worn  by  schoolgirls. 

Pig  -wife.  A  woman  who  sells 
crockery  A  piggin  was  a  small  pail, 
especially  a  milk-pail  ;  and  a  pig  a 
small  bowl,  cup,  or  mug. 

Pigwiggen.  An  elf  m  Drayton's 
Nymphidia  (1627),  in  love  with  Queen 
Mab.  He  combats  the  jealous  O'beron 
with  great  fury. 

Pigwiggen  was  this  Fairy  Knight, 
One  wond'rous  gracious  In  the  sight 
Of  fair  Queen  Mab,  -which  day  and  night 
Ee  amorously  observed 

Pi-Jaw.    See  JAW. 

Pike.  The  Germans  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  when  Christ  was  crucified  all 
fishes  dived  under  the  waters  in  terror, 
except  the  pike,  which,  out  of  curio- 
sity, lifted  up  its  head  and  beheld  the 
whole  scene  ;  hence  the  fancy  that  in 
a  pike's  head  all  the  parts  of  the 
Crucifixion  are  represented,  the  cross, 
three  nails,  and  a  sword  being  dis- 
tinctly recognizable.  Cp.  PASSION- 
FLO  WEB. 

Pikestaff.  Plain  as  a  pikestaff. 
Quite  obvious  and  unmistakable.  The 
earlier  form  of  the  phrase  (mid-16th 
cent.)  was  plain  as  a  packstaff,  i.e.  the 
staff  on  which  a  pedlar  carried  his 
pack,  which  was  worn  plain  and 
smooth'. 

0  Lord  1  what  absurdities  1  as  plain  as  any  pockstafl. 
—  Drydrn  Amyhtoryon,  m,  t 

Pilate.  Tradition  has  it  that  Pon- 
tius Pilate's  later  life  was  so  full  of 
misfortune  that,  in  Caligula's  time, 
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he  committed  suicide  in  Rome.  His 
body  was  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but 
evil  spirits  disturbed  the  water  so 
much  that  it  was  retrieved  and  taken 
to  Vienne,  where  it  was  thrown  into 
the  Bhone,  eventually  coming  to  rest 
in  the  recesses  of  a  lake  on  Mount 
Pilatus  (fry*)  opposite  Lucerne. 
Another  legend  states  that  the  suicide 
occurred  so  that  he  might  escape  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  on  him  by 
Tiberius  because  of  his  having  ordered 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  and  yet 
another  that  both  he  and  his  wife  be- 
came penitent,  embraced  Christianity, 
and  died  peaceably  in  the  faith. 

Tradition  gives  the  name  Claudia 
Procula,  or  Procla,  to  Pilate's  wife, 
and  by  some  she  has  been  identified 
with  the  Claudia  of  2  Tim.  iv,  21. 

Pilate  voice.  A  loud,  ranting  voice. 
In  the  old  mysteries  all  tyrants  were 
made  to  speak  in  a  rough,  ranting 
manner.  Thus  Bottom  the  Weaver 
(q.v ),  after  a  rant  "  to  show  his 
quality,"  exclaims,  "  That's  'Ercles' 
vein,  a  tyrant's  vein  "  ;  and  Hamlet 
describes  a  ranting  actor  as  "  out- 
herodmg  Herod." 

The  Ifiller,  that  for-drunken.  -was  al  pale  .  .  . 
.  ,      In  Pilates  vote  he  gan  to  orye, 
And  swoor  by  annea  and  by  blood  and  bones, 
"  I  can  a  noble  tale  for  the  nones 
With  which  I  wol  now  quyte  the  Krdghtes  tale." 
C7«wcer     MfOer't  Prologue,  12-19 

Pila'tus,  Mount.  In  Switzerland. 
<5o  called  because  during  westerly 
winds  it  is  covered  with  a  white 
"  cap  "  of  cloud  (Lat.  ptleatus,  cov- 
ered with  the  pileus,  or  felt  cap).  The 
similarity  of  the  name  with  that  of 
Palate  (q.v.)  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
legends  mentioned  above :  another 
tradition  has  it  that  Pilate  was  ban- 
ished to  Gaul  by  Tiberius,  wandered 
to  this  mount  and  threw  himself  into 
a  black  lake  on  its  summit,  and  it  is 
further  stated  that  once  a  year  Pilate 
appears  on  the  mountain  and  that 
whoever  sees  the  ghost  will  die  before 
the  year  is  out.  In  the  16th  century  a 
law  was  passed  forbidding  anyone  to 
throw  stones  into  the  lake,  for  fear  of 
bringing  a  tempest  on  the  country. 

Pilgarlic  or  Pill'd  Garlic.  A  16th- 
century  term  for  a  bald-headed  man, 
especially  one  whose  hair  had  fallen 
off  through  disease,  and  had  left  a 
head  that  was  suggestive  of  a  bit  of 
peeled  garlic.  Stow  says  of  one 
getting  bald:  "  He  will  soon  be  a 
peeled  garlic  like  myself  "  ;  and  the 
term  was  later  used  of  any  poor 
wretch  avoided  and  forsaken  by  his 
fellows,  and,  in  a  humorous  or  self- 
pitying  way,  of  oneself. 

After  this  [least]  we  Jogged  off  to  bed  for  the  night , 
but  never  a  bit  could  poor  pllgarlic  sleep  one  wink,  for 
tie  everlasting  jingle  of  bells  —tialdait  Pantoffruel,  v,  7 


Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  102  Puritans 
who,  in  1620,  went  to  North  America 
in  the  Mayflower  (q.v.).  Most  of  them 
came  from  Lincolnshire  ;  they  sailed 
from  Delft  Haven  in  July,  1620,  called 
at  Southampton,  and  on  September 
6th  left  Plymouth.  They  landed  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  December  22nd 
(still  commemorated  as  Forefathers' 
Day),  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
New  England  states. 

Pil'grimage.  The  chief  places  in 
the  West  were  Walsmgham  and  Can- 
terbury (England)  ;  Fourvieres,  Puy, 
and  St.  Dems  (France)  ;  Borne, 
Loretto,  Genetsano,  and  Assisi  (Italy) ; 
Compostella,  Ghiadalupe,  and  Mont- 
serrat  (Spam) ;  Getting,  Zell,  Cologne, 
Trier,  and  Emsiedeln  (Germany). 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  rising 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  that  broke 
out  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  autumn  of 
1536.  It  quickly  assumed  large  pro- 
portions, but  was  finally  extinguished 
in  March,  1537,  by  the  Council  of  the 
North,  over  70  of  the  rebels  being 
executed.  Robert  Aske,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Lord  Darcy,  and  the 
Percies  were  the  principal  leaders. 

Pill.  To  gild  the  pill.  To  soften 
the  blow ;  to  make  a  disagreeable 
task  less  offensive,  as  pills  used  to  be 
gilded  (and  are  now  sugar-coated)  to 
make  them  more  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  sight. 

Pillar.  From  pillar  to  post.  Hither 
and  thither ;  from  one  thing  to 
another  without  any  definite  purpose  ; 
harassed  and  worried.  The  phrase 
was  originally  from  post  to  pillar,  and 
comes  from  the  old  tennis-courts  in 
allusion  to  the  banging  about  of  the 
balls. 

Pillar  Saints.    See  STYLITES. 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  oppo- 
site rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean,  one  in  Spain  and  the 
other  in  Africa.  The  tale  is  that  they 
were  bound  together  till  Hercules  tore 
them  asunder  in  order  to  get  to  Gad£s 
(Cadiz).  The  ancients  called  them 
CalpS  and  Ab'yla  ;  we  call  them  Gib- 
raltar and  Mount  Hacho,  on  which 
stands  the  fortress  of  Ceu'ta  Macro'- 
bius  ascribes  the  feat  of  making  the 
division  to  Sesostris  (the  Egyptian 
Hercules),  Lucan  follows  the  same 
tradition;  <and  the  Phoenicians  are 
said  to  have  set  on  the  opposing  rocks 
two  large  pyramidal  columns  to  serve 
as  seamarks,  one  dedicated  to  Hercules 
and  the  other  to  Astarte. 

I  will  follow  you  even  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  To  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  these  rocks 
marked  the  utmost  limits  of  the  habit- 
able globe. 
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Pillory.  Punishment  by  the  pillory 
was  not  finally  abolished  in  England 
till  1837,  but  since  1815  it  had  been  in 
force  only  for  perjury.  In  Delaware, 
U.S.A.,  it  was  a  legal  punishment 
down  to  1905,  and  it  is  still  in  use  in 
China.  In  France  it  was  abolished 
in  1848. 

The  following  eminent  men  have  been  put  la  the 
pillory  for  literary  offences . — Lelghton,  for  tracts  against 
Charles  I,  lilburn,  for  circulating  the  tracts  of  Dr 
Bostwick ,  Bastwick,  for  attacking  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Wharton  the  publisher ,  Prynne,  for  a  satire  on 
the  wife  of  Charles  I ;  Daniel  Defoe,  for  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled The  Shortest  Way  with  £issentertt  etc. 

Pilot*  Through  Fr.  from  Ital. 
pilota,  formerly  pedota,  which  is 
probably  connected  with  Gr.  pSdon,  a 
rudder. 

Pilot  balloon.  A  small  balloon  sent 
up  to  try  the  wind  ;  hence,  figura- 
tively, a  feeler  ;  a  hint  thrown  out 
to  ascertain  public  opinion  on  some 
point. 

Pilot  fish.  The  small  sea-fish,  Nau- 
crates  ductor,  so  called  because  it  is 
supposed  to  pilot  the  shark  to  its 
prey. 

The  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm. 
William  Pitt,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham.  George  Canning,  in  1802, 
wrote  a  song  so  called  in  compliment 
to  him,  for  his  having  steered  us  safely 
through  the  European  storm  stirred  up 
by  Napoleon. 

Pilpay'or  Bidpay.  The  name  given 
as  that  of  the  author  of  Kalilah  and 
Dimnah  (otherwise  known  as  The 
Fables  of  Pilpay),  which  is  the  8th 
century  Arabic  version  of  the  Sanskrit 
Panchatantra.  The  word  is  not  a 
true  name,  but  means  "  wise  man  " 
(Arab,  bidbah),  and  was  applied  to  the 
chief  scholar  at  the  court  of  an  Indian 
prince. 

Pim'lico  (London).  At  one  time  a 
district  of  public  gardens  much  fre- 
quented on  holidays.  It  received  its 
name  from  Ben  Pimlico,  famous  in 
the  late  16th  and  early  17th  centuries 
for  his  nut-brown  ale,  who  had  a 
tavern  at  Hoxton  and,  later,  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea. 

Have  at  thee,  then,  my  xnerrie  boyes,  and  beg  for  old 
Ben  Pimlico's  nut-brown,  ale — Newt*  from,  Sofftdon 
(1598) 

Pin.  The  original  pin  (A.S.  pinn, 
connected  with  pinnacle)  was  a  small 
tapered  peg  of  wood,  horn,  metal,  etc., 
and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  pins  were  invented  in  the  reign  of 
Francois  I,  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Catherine  Howard,  fifth  wife 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  1347,  200  vears 
before  the  death  of  Francois,  12,000 
pins  were  delivered  from  the  royal 
wardrobe  for  the  use  of  the  Princess 
Joan. 


At  a  pin's  fee.  At  an  extremely 
low  estimate  ;  valueless. 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee, 

Shaketpeare    Samlet,  i.  4. 

1  don't  care  a  pin9  or  a  pin's  point. 
In  the  least. 

[the  Red-cross  Knight]  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  ot  living  creature's  eye. 

Spenter  .  faerie  Qiteene,  I,  v,  4 

2  do  not  pin  my  faith  upon  your 
sleeve.    I  am  not  going  to  take  your 
ipse  dixit  for  gospel.     In  feudal  times 
badges  were  worn,  and  the  partisans 
of  a  leader  used  to  wear  his  badge, 
which    was    pinned    on    the    sleeve. 
Sometimes  these  badges  were  changed 
for  some  reason,  hence,  people  learned 
to  be  chary  of  judging  by  appearances, 
and  would  say  —  "  You  wear  the  badge, 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  pin  my  faith  on 
your  sleeve." 

In  merry  pin.  In  merry  mood,  in 
good  spirits. 

The  Callender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Eeturn'd  MT»  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Coioper    John  Oilpin,  at.  45 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  not  certain  ; 
it  may  be  in  reference  to  the  pin  or 
key  of  a  stringed  instrument  by  which 
it  is  kept  to  the  right  pitch,  or  it  may 
be  an  allusion  to  the  pins  or  pegs  of 
peg-tankards  (see  PEG  —  I  am  a  peg  too 
low).  By  the  rules  of  "  good  fellowship  " 
a  drinker  was  supposed  to  stop  drink- 
ing only  at  a  pin,  and  if  he  went  beyond 
it,  was  to  drink  to  the  next  one.  As 
it  was  hard  to  stop  exactly  at  the  pin, 
the  effort  gave  rise  to  much  mirth,  and 
the  drinker  had  generally  to  drain  the 
tankard. 

No  song,  no  laugh,  no  jovial  din 
Of  drinking  wassail  to  the  pin 

Longfellow    Golden  Legend. 

Not  worth  a  pin.  Wholly  worth- 
less 

Pin  money.  A  lady's  allowance  of 
money  for  her  own  personal  expendi- 
ture. At  one  time  pins  were  a  great 
expense  to  a  woman,  and  in  14th  and 
15th  century  wills  there  are  often 
special  bequests  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  buying  pins  ;  when  they  be- 
came cheap  and  common  the  ladies 
spent  their  allowances  on  other  fancies, 
but  the  term  pin  money  remained  in 
vogue. 

Mitt  Hoyden  ;  Now,  nurse,  if  he  gives  me  two  hundred 
a  year  to  buy  pins,  what  do  you  think  he'll  give  me  to  buy 
fine  petticoats  ? 

jffurso  Ah,  my  dearest,  he  deceives  thee  foully,  and 
he's  no  better  than  a  rogue  for  his  pains  1  These  Londoners 
have  got  a  gibberage  with  'em  would  confound  a  gipsy 
That  which  they  call  pin-money  is  to  buy  their  wives 
everything  in  the  varsal  world,  down  to  their  very  shoe- 
ties.—  Vanttrugh  ffh*  £&#»«,  V,  v  0697) 


Pins  and  needles.  The  tingling 
sensation  that  comes  over  a  limb  when 
it  has  been  numbed,  or  "  asleep." 

On  pins  and  needle*.     "  On  thorns," 
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"  on  edge  "  ;  In,  a  state  of  fearful  ex- 
pectation or  great  uneasiness. 

Policy  of  pin  pncks.  A  policy  of 
petty  annoyances.  The  term  came 
into  prominence  during  the  strained 
relations  between  England  and  Prance 
in  1898,  and  is  an  Anglicization  of  the 
very  much  older  French  phrase,  un 
coup  d'&pingle. 

There's  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them.  They're  as  like  as  two  peas, 
practically  no  difference. 

To  farl  at  the  pin.    See  TERL. 

Weak  on  his  pins.  Weak  in  his  legs, 
the  legs  being  a  man's  "  pegs  "  or  sup- 
porters. 

You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop* 
Said  of  a  state — especially  a  sudden 
state  in  the  midst  of  dm — of  complete 
silence,  Leigh  Hunt  speaks  of  "  a 
pin-drop  silence  "  (Rimini,  I,  144). 

Pinch.  A  pinch  for  stale  news.  A 
schoolboy's  punishment  to  one  of  his 
mates  for  telling  as  news  what  is  well 
known. 

At  a  pinch.  In  an  urgent  case  ;  if 
hard  pressed.  There  are  things  that 
one  cannot  do  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  that  one  may  manage  "  at  a  pinch.' ' 

To  be  pinched  for  money.  To  be  in 
financial  straits,  hard  up.  Hence,  to 
pinch  and  scrape,  or  to  pinch  it,  to 
economize. 

To  pinch.     Slang  for  to  steal. 

Where  the  shoe  pinches.    See  SHOE. 

Pinchbeck.  Brummagen  gold  ;  an 
alloy  of  copper  (5  parts)  and  zinc 
(1  part) ;  so  called  from  Christopher 
Pinchbeck  (d.  1732),  a  manufacturer  of 
cheap  watches  and  imitation  jewellery 
in  Fleet  Street.  Hence  used  figura- 
tively of  anything  spurious,  of  decep- 
tive appearance,  or  low  quality. 

Where  In  these  pinchbeck  days,  can  -we  hope  to  find 
the   old  agricultural  virtue  in  all  tte  purity  ?— froOope 
FramJey  Parsonage. 

Pindar  (Pinder  or  Pinner)  oi  Wake- 
field.  See  GEORGE-A-GREEN.  A  pin- 
der  was  one  who  impounded  straying 
cattle  and  looked  after  the  pound. 

Pinda'ric  Verse.  Irregular  verse ; 
a  poem  of  various  metres,  and  of  lofty 
style,  in  imitation  of  the  odes  of 
Pindar.  Alexander's  Feast,  by  Dry- 
den,  and  The  Bard,  by  Gray,  are 
examples. 

Pine-bender,  The.    See  SINIS. 

Pine-tree  State.  Maine,  which  has 
forests  of  these  trees,  and  bears  a 
pine-tree  on  its  coat  of  arms. 

Pink.  The  flower  is  So  called  be- 
cause the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
pinked  or  notched.  The  verb  to  pink 
means  to  pierce  or  perforate,  also  to 
ornament  dress  material  by  punching 


holes  in  it  so  that  the  lining  can  be 
seen,  .scalloping  the  edges,  etc.  In 
the  17th  century  it  was  commonly 
used  of  stabbing  an  adversary, 
especially  in  a  duel. 

In  pink.  In  the  scarlet  coat  of  a 
fox-hunter.  The  colour  is  not  pink, 
but  no  hunting  man  would  call  it 
anything  else.  Cp.  REDCOATS. 

In  the  pink.  In  a  first-rate  state  of 
health ;  flourishing  (cp.  next). 

The  pink  of  perfection.  The  flower 
or  very  acme  of  perfection.  In  the 
same  way  Shakespeare  (Romeo  and 
Juliet,  li,  4)  has  "  the  pink  of  cour- 
tesy." 

Piou-piou.  O.Fr.  slang  for  an  in- 
fantryman, now  superseded  by  poilu 
(q.v.).  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  pion, 
a  pawn.  Cotgrave,  however,  thought 
(1611)  the  French  foot-soldiers  were 
so  called  from  their  habit  of  pilfering 
chickens,  whose  cry  is  piou  piou. 

Pious.  The  Romans  called  a  man 
who  revered  his  father  pius  ;  hence 
Antoni'nus  was  called  Pius,  because  he 
requested  that  his  adoptive  father 
(Hadrian)  might  be  ranked  among  the 
gods.  JEne'as  was  called  Pius  be- 
cause he  rescued  his  father  from  the 
burning  city  of  Troy.  The  Italian 
word  pietd  (q.v.y. has  a  similar  meaning. 

The  Pious.  Ernest  I,  founder  of  the 
House  of  Gotha.  (1601-74.) 

Robert,  son  of  Hugues  Capet. 
(971,  996-1031.) 

Louis  I  of  Prance.    See  DEBONAIR. 

Eric  IX  of  Sweden,     (d.  1161.) 

Frederick  III,  Elector  Palatine. 
(1575-76.) 

Pip.  The  pips  on  cards  and  dice 
were  not  named  from  the  seeds  of 
fruit,  for  in  this  sense  the  word 
(earlier  peept  origin  obscure)  dates 
from  the  16th  century,  while  the  seeds 
were  not  so  called  till  the  beginning  of 
the  19th.  This  is  merely  an  abbreviated 
form  of  pippin,  which  denoted  the 
seed  long  before  it  denoted  apples 
raised  from  seed.  To  be  pipped  is  to 
be  blackballed  or  defeated,  the  black 
ball  being  the  "  pip." 

Pip  emma.  Soldier  slang  for  P.M. 
Originally  telephonese,  as  on  the  'phone 
"  twelve  pip  emma  "  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, whereas  "  twelve  p.m." 
might  be.  In  the  same  way  ack  emma 
stands  for  A.M. 

To  have  or  get  the  pip.  To  be 
thoroughly  "  fed  up,"  downhearted, 
and  miserable.  Probably  connected 
with  the  blackballing  term  (see  above). 

To  get  one's  second  pip.  To  be  pro- 
motedfrom  subaltern  to  full  lieutenant. 
These  army  ranks  are  marked  by 
"  pir»s  "  on  the  shoulder-straps. 
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Pipe.  As  you  pipe,  I  must  dance. 
I  must  accommodate  myself  to  your 
wishes.  "  He  who  pays  the  piper 
calls  the  tune." 

Piping  hot.  Hot  as  water  which  pipes 
or  sings ;  hence,  new,  only  just  out. 

Piping  times  of  peace  (Shakespeare, 
Richard  III,  i,  1).  Times  when  there 
was  no  thought  of  war  and  the  pastoral 
pipe  instead  of  the  martial  trumpet 
was  heard  on  the  village  greens. 

Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoTce  it. 
Digest  that,  if  you  can.  An  expres- 
sion used  by  one  who  has  given  an 
adversary  a  severe  rebuke. 

The  pipe  of  peace.    See  CALUMET. 

To  pipe  onefs  eye.     To  snivel,  weep. 

To  put  one's  pipe  out.  To  spoil  his 
piping ;  to  make  him  change  his  key 
or  sing  a  different  tune  •  to  "  take  his 
shine  out." 

Pipeclay.  Routine  ;  fossilized  mili- 
tary dogmas  of  no  real  worth,  such  as 
excessive  attention  to  correctness  m 
dress,  drill,  etc.  (Cp.  BED  TAPE.) 
Pipeclay  was  at  one  time  largely  used 
by  soldiers  for  making  their  gloves, 
accoutrements,  and  clothes  look  clean 
and  smart. 

Pipe  Rolls  or  Great  Rolls  of  the  Pipe. 
The  series  of  Great  Bolls  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, beginning, 2  Henry  II,  and 
continued  to  1834,  and  probably  so 
called  either  because  of  the  cylindrical 
shape  of  the  Bolls,  or  because  they 
were  kept  m  pipe-like  cases  Bacon's 
account  (see  below)  is,  of  course, 
fanciful  The  Pipe  Bolls  form  a  mag- 
nificent series  of  documents,  and  con- 
tain complete  accounts  of  the  Crown 
revenues  as  rendered  by  the  Sheriffs 
of  the  different  counties.  They  are 
now  in  the  Public  Becord  Office, 
Chancery  Lane. 

Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe.  A 
very  ancient  office  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  where  leases  of  Crown 
lands,  sheriffs'  accounts,  etc.,  were 
made  out.  It  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  and  was  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  Bacon  says, 
"  The  office  is  so  called  because  the 
whole  receipt  of  the  court  is  finally 
conveyed  into  it  by  means  of  divers 
small  pipes  or  qxulls,  as  water  into  a 
cistern." 

Piper.  Piper's  news.  Stale  news ; 
"  fiddler's  news  7  (g.t?.)* 

The  Pied  Piper.    See  PIED. 

Tom  Piper.  So  the  piper  is  called 
m  the  morris  dance. 

Tom  Piper  referred  to  by  Drayton 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  jongleur 
or  raconteur  of  short  tales. 

Tom  Piper  is  gone  out,  and  mirth  bewailes, 
He  never  will  come  in  to  tell  us  tales 

Who's  to  pay  the  piper  ?    See  PAY. 


Pippin.    See  PIP. 

Pirie's  Chair.  "  The  lowest  seat  o' 
hell."  ^  Plrle.a  pbajj.  you.u  g^  !  aay> 

The  lowest  seat  o'  hell , 
If  ye  do  not  amend  your  ways, 
It's  there  that  ye  must  dwell 
Child's  English  and  Scottish  SaUadi 
The  Courteous  Knight 

Pirith'ous.  King  of  the  Lapithse,  in 
Greek  legend :  proverbial  for  his  love 
of  Theseus  (q.v.). 

Pis-aller  (Fr.  worst  course).  A 
makeshift ;  something  for  want  of  a 
better  ,  a  dernier  ressort. 

She  contented  herself  with  a  pis-dOer,  and  gave  her 
hand  .  in  dx  months  to  the  son  of  the  baronet's 
steward  —Scott  Waverley,  ch.  v 

Piso's  Justice.  Verbally  right,  but 
morally  wrong.  Seneca  tells  us  that 
Piso  condemned  a  man  on  circum- 
stantial evidence  for  murder ;  but 
when  the  suspect  was  at  the  place  of 
execution,  the  man  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  appeared.  The  cen- 
turion sent  the  prisoner  to  Piso,  and 
explained  the  case  to  him  ;  whereupon 
Piso  condemned  all  three  to  death, 
saying,  Fwtjustoha  (Lat.  let  justice  be 
done).  The  condemned  man  was  exe- 
cuted because  sentence  of  death  had 
been  passed  upon  him,  the  centurion 
because  he  had  disobeyed  orders,  and 
the  man  supposed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered because  he  had  been  the  cause 
of  death,  to  two  innocent  men,  and 
fiat  jusiitia  mat  co-Hum  (let  justice 
be  done  though  the  heavens  should 
fall) 

Pistol.  Formerly  piatolet  •  so  called 
from  the  old  pistolese,  a  dagger  or 
hanger  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
Pistoia,  in  Tuscany,  was  famous. 

Pocket  pistol.    See  POCKET. 

To  fire  one's  pistol  in  the  air.  Pur- 
posely to  refrain  from  injuring  an 
adversary.  The  phrase  is  often  used 
of  argument,  and  refers  to  the  old 
practice  of  duellers  doing  this  when 
they  wished  to  discharge  a  "  debt  of 
honour  "  without  incurring  risks. 

Pit-a-pat.  My  heart  goes  pit-a-pat. 
Throbs,  palpitates  An  echoic  or  a 
mere  ricochet  word,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  in  English — as 
"  fiddle-faddle,"  "  harum-scarum," 
"  ding-dong,"  etc 

Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat. 

Pitch.  The  black  resinous  sub- 
stance gets  its  name  from  Lat.  pix  ; 
the  verb  (to  fling,  settle,  etc*)  is  the 
M.E.  pichent  pyWcen. 

A  pitched  battle.  One  for  which  both 
sides  have  made  deliberate  prepara- 
tions. 
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Pitch  and  pay.  Pay  up  at  once. 
There  is  a  suppressed  pun  in  the 
phrase :  "  to  pay  a  ship  "  is  to  pitch  it. 

The  word  IB  pitch  and  pay— trust  none 

Shafarpeare    Henry  F,  11,  3 

Pitch  and  toss.  A  game  in  which 
coins  are  pitched  at  a  mark,  the 
player  getting  nearest  having  the 
right  to  toss  all  the  others'  coins  into 
the  air  and  take  those  that  come  down 
with  heads  up.  Hence,  to  play  pitch 
and  toss  with  one's  money,  prospects, 
etc. ;  to  gamble  recklessly,  to  play 
ducks  and  drakes. 

The  bounding  pinnace  played  a  game 

Of  dreary  pitch  and  toss , 
A  game  that,  on  the  good  dry  land, 

Is  apt  to  bring  a  loss 

TAot.  Hood  :  The  Sea  Spell. 

To  pitch  into  one.  To  assail  him 
vigorously  ;  to  give  it  him  hot. 

Touch  pitch,  and  you  will  be  defiled. 
"  The  finger  that  touches  rouge  will  he 
red."  "  Bvil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners."  "  A  rotten  apple 
injures  its  companions."  Shake- 
speare introduces  the  proverb  in 
Much  Ado  (iii,  3). 

Pitcher.  From  Lat.  picarium  or 
bicanum;  the  word  is.  a  doublet  of 
BEAKER  (qv.). 

Little  pitchers  have  long  ears.  Little 
folk  or  children  hear  what  is  said  when 
you  little  think  it.  The  ear  of  a 
pitcher  is  the  handle,  made  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  man's  ear. 

The  pitcher  went  once  too  often  to  the 
well.  The  dodge  was  tried  once  too 
often,  and  utterly  failed.  The  senti- 
ment is  proverbial  in  most  European 
languages. 

Pithecanthrope.  The  name  given 
by  Haeckel  in  1868  to  the  hypothetical 
"  missing  link "  (q.v.) ;  from  Gr. 
pithekos,  ape,  and  anthropos,  man. 
Later,  Pithecanthropus  was  the  generic 
name  given  to  the  remains  of  the  ex- 
tinct man-like  ape  discovered  in  the 
Pliocene  of  Java  in  1891. 

Pitris.  The  spirits  of  the  dead 
among  the  Hindus ;  the  "  Manes." 

Pitt  Diamond.  A  diamond  of  just 
under  137  carats  found  at  the  Parteal 
mines,  India,  and  bought  by  Thomas 
Pitt  (see  DIAMOND  PITT)  in  1702  from 
a  thief  for  a  sum  (said  to  have  been 
£20,400)  far  below  its  real  value. 
Hence  Pope's  reference — 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  atole  a  gem  a-way 

Moral  tetavt,  Ep.  ill,  361. 

Pitt  sold  the  diamond  in  1717  to  the 
Begent  Orleans  (hence  it  is  also  called 
the  "  Begent  Diamond  ")  for  £135,000  ; 
it  later  adorned  the  sword-hilt  of 
Napoleon,  and  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  France.  Its  original  weight,  before 


cutting,  was  410  carats,  and  its  pre- 
sent value  is  probably  well  over  half  a 
million  sterling. 

Pitt's  Pictures.  "  Blind  "  windows 
used  to  be  so  called,  because  many 
windows  were  blocked  up  when 
William  Pitt  augmented  the  window 
tax  m  1784,  and  again  in  1797. 

Pit'tacus.  One  of  the  "  Seven 
Sages  "  of  Greece.  His  great  sayings 
were:  (1)  "  Know  the  right  time,"  and 
(2)  "  JTis  a  sore  thing  to  be  eminent." 

Pixie  or  Pixy.  A  sprite  or  fairy  of 
folklore,  especially  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  where  some  hold  them  to  be 
the  spirits  of  infants  who  have  died 
before  baptism.  The  Pixy  monarch 
has  his  court  like  Oberon,  and  sends 
his  sub]ects  on  their  several  tasks. 
The  word  is  probably  Celtic,  but  its 
history  is  unknown. 

Place  aux  dames  (Fr.).  Make  way  for 
the  ladies ;  "  ladies  first,  if  you  please." 

Placebo  (Lat.  I  shall  please,  or  be 
acceptable).  Vespers  for  the  dead ; 
because  in  the  old  church  services  this 
was  the  opening  word  of  the  first 
antiphon — Placebo  Domino  in  regione 
vivorum,  I  will  walk  before  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living  (Ps.  cxvi,  9). 

Aa  sycophants  and  those  who 
wanted  to  get  something  out  of  the  re- 
latives of  the  departed  used  to  make  a 
point  of  attending  this  service  and 
singing  the  Placebo  the  phrase  to  sing 
Placebo  came  to  mean  "  to  play  the 
flatterer  or  sycophant  "  ;  and  Chaucer 
(who  in  the  Merchant's  Tale  gives  this 
as  a  name  to  a  parasite)  has — 

Flatereres  been  the  develes  chapelleyns  that  ringen 
evere  Placebo  — Parson' t  Tale,  $  40 

Place-makers'  Bible,  The.  See 
BIBLE,  SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Plagiarist,  one  who  appropriates 
another's  ideas,  etc.,  in  literature, 
music,  and  so  on,  means  strictly  one 
who  kidnaps  a  slave  (Lat.  plagia'riufi). 
Martial  applies  the  word  to  the  kid- 
nappers of  other  men's  brains. 

Plain,  The,  The  Girondists  were  so 
called  in  the  French  Revolutionary 
National  Convention,  because  they 
sat  on  the  level  floor  or  plain  of  the 
hall.  After  their  overthrow  this  part 
of  the  House  was  called  the  marais  or 
swamp,  and  included  such  members  as 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Mountain 

(*•*•)• 

Its  all  plain  sailing.  It's  perfectly 
straightforward ;  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  about  the  course  of  action. 
A  nautical  phrase  which  should  be 
written  plane,  not  plain. 

Plane  sailing  is  the  art  of  deter- 
mining a  ship's  position  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  she  is 
sailing,  therefore,  on  a  plane,  instead 
of  a  spherical,  surface,  which  is  a  simple 
and  easy  method  of  computing  dis- 
tances. 

Plan  of  Campaign,  The.  A  scheme 
promulgated  by  the  Nationalist  M.P. 
for  Bast  Mayo,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  in 
October,  1886.  It  provided  that 
Irish  tenants  on  an  estate  should  band 
together,  and  decide  what  reduction  of 
rent  they  should  claim.  If  the  land- 
lord agreed,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  the 
tenants  were  to  pay  into  a  campaign 
fund  the  amount  offered,  the  money 
thus  raised  to  be  used  in  fighting  the 
landlord  if  he  went  to  law  to  recover 
his  rents. 

Planets.  The  heavenly  bodies  that 
revolve  round  the  sun  in  approx- 
imately circular  orbits  ;  so  called  from 
Gr.  (through  Lat.  and  O.Fr.)  plan- 
asthai,  to  wander,  because,  to  the 
ancients,  they  appeared  to  wander 
about  among  the  stars  instead  of 
having  fixed  places. 

The  primary  planets  are  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Neptune;  these  are 
known  as  the  major  planets,  the 
asteroids  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter  being  the  minor  planets. 

The  secondary  planets  are  the 
satellites,  or  moons,  revolving  round 
a  primary. 

Mercury  and  Venus  are  called 
Inferior  Planets  because  their  orbits 
are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  Earth's  $ 
the  remaining  major  planets  are 
Superior  Planets. 

Only  five  of  the  planets  were  known 
to  the  ancients  (the  Earth,  of  course, 
not  being  reckoned),  viz.  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn; 
but  to  these  were  added  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon,  making  seven  in  all. 
Among  the  astrologers  and  alchemists 

THE  SUK  (APOLLO)  represented  Gold. 

THE  MOON  (DuKA)         „  Silver 

MXKCXJRY  ft  Quicksilver 

VBKXTS  „  Copper 

MARS  „  Iron. 

JXTTITER  t>  Tin, 

SATUBH  „  Lead 

In  heraldry  the  arms  of  royal  per- 
sonages used  to  be  blazoned  by  the 
names  of  planets  (see  HERALDRY). 

Planet-struck*  A  blighted  tree  is 
said  to  be  planet-struck.  Epilepsy, 
paralysis,  lunacy,  etc.,  are  attributed 
to  the  malignant  aspects  of  the  planets. 
Horses  are  said  to  be  planet-struck 
when  they  seem  stupefied,  whether 
from  want  of  food,  colic,  or  stoppage. 

They  wtth  speed 

Their  coarse  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
Spreading  their  bane ,  the  blasted  stars  looked  wan, 
And  planets,  planet-sfarook,  real  eclipse 
Eben  suffered.  JftUon    Paradtt *  Lott,  x,  410 


To  be  born  under  a  lucky  (or  unlucky) 
planet.  According  to  astrology,  some 
planet,  at  the  birth  of  every  individual, 
presides  over  his  destiny.  Some  of 
the  planets,  like  Jupiter,  are  lucky , 
and  others,  like  Saturn,  are  unlucky. 
See  HOUSES,  ASTROLOGICAL. 

Plank,  A.  Any  one  portion  or 
principle  of  a  political  platform  (q.v.). 

To  walk  the  plank.  To  be  put  to 
the  supreme  test ;  also,  to  be  about  to 
die.  Walking  the  plank  was  a  mode 
of  disposing  of  prisoners  at  sea,  much 
in  vogue  among  the  South  Sea  pirates 
in  the  17th  century. 

Plantagenet,  from  planta  genista 
(broom-plant),  the  family  cognizance 
first  assumed  by  Geoffrey,  Count  of 
Anjou  (d.  1151),  during  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  symbol  of 
humility.  By  his  wife  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I  of  England,  he 
was  father  of  Henry  II,  the  founder  of 
the  House  of  Plantagenet. 

The  House  of  Plantagenet.  Henry 
II  and  the  English  kings  descended  in 
the  direct  male  line  from  him,  viz. : — 

Henry  n  Edward  I 

Bichard  I  Edward  H 

John  Edward  HI 

Henry  m  Bichard  H. 

They   reigned    from  1154    to     1399. 

Cp.  ANGEVIN. 

Plate.  In  horse-racing,  the  gold  or 
silver  cup  forming  the  prize  ;  hence  the 
race  for  such  a  prize. 

Selling  plate.  A  race  in  which 
owners  of  starters  have  to  agree 
beforehand  that  the  winner  shall  be 
sold  at  a  previously  fixed  price. 

Plates  of  meat.  Rhyming  slang 
for  "feet";  often  abbreviated  to 
plates. 

Platform.  The  policy  or  declara- 
tion of  the  policy  of  a  political  party, 
that  on  which  the  party  stands,  each 
separate  principle  being  called  a 
plank  of  the  platform. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  an  Ameri- 
canism dating  from  rather  before  the 
middle  of  last  century ;  but  in 
Elizabethan  times  and  later  it  was 
used  of  a  plan  or  scheme  of  Church 
government  and  of  political  action. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  In  answer  to  the  Supplication  of  the 
Puritans  (offered  to  the  Parliament  In  1586),  said  she 
"had  examined  the  platform,  and  account  It  most 
prejudicial  to  the  religion  established,  to  her  crown,  her 
government,  and  her  subjects " 

Platonic.  Pertaining  to  or  ascribed 
to  Plato,  the  great  Greek  philosopher 
(d.  about  B.C.  347)  who  taught  a  form 
of  Idealism  that  attributed  real  Being 
to  general  concepts  or  Ideas  and 
denied  the  existence  of  individual 
things,  the  world  of  sense  being  an 
illusion,  the  world  of  thought  all. 
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Platomc  "bodies.  An  old  name  for 
the  five  regular  geometric  solids 
described  by  Plato — viz.  the  tetra- 
hedron, hexahedron,  octahedron, 
dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron,  all 
of  which  are  bounded  by  like,  equal, 
and  regular  planes 

Platonic  love.  Spiritual  love  be- 
tween persons  of  opposite  sexes  ;  the 
friendship  of  man  and  woman,  with- 
out anything  sexual  about  it.  The 
phrase  is  founded  on  a  passage  towards 
the  end  of  the  Symposium  in  which 
Plato  was  extolling  not  the  non- 
sexual  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman,  but 
the  loving  interest  that  Socrates  took 
in  young  men — which  was  pure,  and 
therefore  noteworthy  in  the  Greece  of 
the  period. 

I  am  convinced,  and  always  was,  that  Platonic  Love  is 
Platonic  nonsense  —Richardson,    Panda,  I,  Ixrviii. 

The  Platonic  Tear.  The  same  as 
the  Platomc  Cycle.  See  under  CYCLE. 

Platomsm  is  characterized  by  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existing  eternal  ideas, 
and  teaches  the  immortality  and  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  the  dependence 
of  virtue  upon  discipline,  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  cognition. 

Plaudite  (Lat.  "  applaud,  ye  I  " — 
hence  our  word  plaudit).  The  appeal 
for  applause  at  the  conclusion  of 
Boman  plays,  especially  the  comedies 
of  Terence  ,  hence  the  end  of  a  play. 

Here  we  may  strike  the  Plaudite  to  our  play  ,  my  lord 
Fool's  gone ,  all  our  audience  will  forsake  us  — Chapman 
Monsieur  D' Olive,  17,  iL 

Play.  "  This  may  be  play  to  you, 
'tis  death  to  us."  The  allusion  is  to 
JEsop's  fable  of  the  boys  throwing 
stones  at  some  frogs. 

As  good  as  a  play.  Intensely  amus- 
ing. It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
remark  of  Charles  I  when  he  attended 
the  discussion  of  Lord  Boss's  "  Divorce 
Bill." 

Played  out.  Out  of  date ;  no  longer 
in  vogue  ;  exhausted.  „ 

Play^ng  to  the  "  gods."  Degrading 
one's  vocation  ad  cavtandum  vulgua. 
The  "  gods  "  in  theatrical  phrase  are 
the  spectators  in  the  uppermost 
lery,  the  ignobile  vulgua.  The  cel 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre — only  313 
above  the  gallery — was  at  one  time 
painted  in  imitation  of  the  sky,  with 
cupids  and  deities.  In  French  this 
gallery  is  nicknamed  paradia. 

To  play  the  deuce.    See  DEUCE. 

Pleader,  Pleading.  See  SPECIAL 
PLEADING. 

Plebeians.  Common  people ;  pro- 
perly it  means  the  free  citizens  of 
Home,  who  were  neither  patricians 
nor  clients.  They  were,  however,  free 
landowners,  and  had  their  own 
"  gentes." 


Plebiscite.  In  Eoman  history,  a 
law  enacted  by  the  "  comitia "  or 
assembly  of  tribes ;  nowadays  it 
means  the  direct  vote  of  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  of  a  State  on  some 
definite  question. 

In  France,  the  resolutions  adopted 
in  the  Revolution  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  the  general  votes  given 
during  the  Second  Empire — such  as 
the  general  vote  to  elect  Napoleon  III 
emperor  of  the  French. 

Pledge.  To  guarantee  ;  to  assign  as 
security ;  hence,  in  drinking  a  toast, 
to  give  assurance  of  friendship  by  the 
act  of  drinking. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine      Sen  Jonton. 

To  take  the  pledge.  To  bind  oneself 
by  a  solemn  undertaking  to  abstain 
from  intoxicating  liquors  ;  the  pledge 
being  the  guarantee  or  security — your 
pledged  word. 

Plei'ades.  The  cluster  of  stars  in 
the  constellation  Taurus,  especially 
the  seven  larger  ones  out  of  the  great 
number  that  compose  the  cluster  ;  so 
called  by  the  Greeks,  possibly  from 
plein,  to  sail,  because  they  considered 
navigation  safe  at  the  return  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  never  attempted  it  after 
those  stars  disappeared. 

The  Plewdes  were  the  seven  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas  and  Pleione".  They  were 
transformed  into  stars,  one  of  which, 
Blectra  (<?.v.),  is  invisible,  some  said 
out  of  shame,  because  she  alone 
married  a  human  being,  while  others 
held  that  she  hides  herself  from  grief 
for  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
royal  race  of  Troy.  She  is  known  as 
"  the  lost  Pleiad  "  :— 

One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyea  on  every  face , 

Whose  course  and  home  we  know  not,  nor  shall  know 

like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below 

Byron  •  JBeppo,  adr 

The  name  The  Pleiad  has  fre- 
quently been  given  to  groups  of  seven 
specially  illustrious  persons,  e.g. : — 

(1)  The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece 
(q.v.),  sometimes  called  the  Philosoph- 
ical Pleiad. 

(2)  The  Pleiad  of  Alexandria.     A 
group  of  seven  contemporary  poets  in 
the  3rd  century  B.C.,  viz.  Callim'achus, 
Apollo'nius  of  Ehodes,  Ara'tus,  Philis- 
cus  (called  Homer  the  Younger),  Ly'co- 
phron,  Meander,  and  Theoc'ritus, 

(3)  Charlemagne's  Pleiad,  the  group 
of  scholars  with  which  the  Emperor 
surrounded  himself,  viz.  Charlemagne 
(who,  in  this  circle,   was  known  as 
*'  David  "),  Alcuin  ("  Albinus  "),  Ade- 
lard        (*'  Augustine"),        Angilbert 
("  Homer  "),  Biculfe  ("  Damastas  "), 
Varnefnd,  and  Eginhard. 
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(4)  The  French  Pleiad  of  the  16th 
century,  who  wrote  poetry  in  the 
metres,  style,  etc.,  of  the  ancient 
Greets  and  Romans.  Of  these,  Bon- 
sard  was  the  leader,  the  others  being 
Dorat,  Du  Bellay,  Bemi-Belleau, 
Jodelle,  Baif,  and  Ponthus  de  Thy- 
ard. 

The  second  French  Pleiad.  Seven 
contemporary  poets  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  very  inferior  to  the  "  first 
Pleiad."  They  are  B-apm,  Commire, 
Lame,  Santeuil,  Menage,  Duperier, 
and  Petit. 

Plon-plon,  The  sobriquet  of  Prince 
Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Bonaparte 
(1822-91),  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
an  adaptation  of  Craint-plon  (Pear- 
bullet),  the  nickname  he  earned  in  the 
Crimean  War. 

Plotcock.  The  old  Scotch  form  of 
the  Roman  Pluto,  by  which  Satan  is 
meant.  Chaucer  calls  Pluto  the  "  king 
of  Fae'ne,"  and  Dunbar  names  him 
"  Pluto  the  elnch  incubus." 

Plough.  Another  name  for 
"  Charles's  Wain "  or  the  "  Great 
Bear"  (q.v.). 

Fond,  Fool,  or  White  Plough.  The 
plough  dragged  about  a  village  on 
Plough  Monday.  Called  white,  be- 
cause the  mummers  who  drag  it 
about  <are  dressed  in  white,  gaudily 
trimmed  with  flowers  and  ribbons. 
Called  fond  or  fool,  because  the  pro- 
cession is  fond  or  foolish — not  serious, 
or  of  a  business  character. 

Plough  Monday.  The  first  Monday 
after  Twelfth  Day  is  so  called  because 
it  is  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  the  day  when  men  return  to  their 
plough  or  daily  work.  It  was  cus- 
tomary on  this  day  for  farm  labourers 
to  draw  a  plough  from  door  to  door  of 
the  parish,  and  solicit  "  plough- 
money  "  to  spend  in  a  frolic.  The 
queen  of  the  banquet  was  called 
Bessy.  Cp.  DISTAFF, 

Speed  the  plough,  or  God  speed  the 
plough.  A  wish  for  success  and  pros- 
perity in  some  undertaking.  It  is  a 
very  old  phrase,  and  occurs  as  early  as 
the  15th  century  in  the  song  sung  by 
the  ploughmen  on  Plough  Monday. 

To  be  ploughed.  To  be  "  plucked  " 
or  "  turned  down "  at  an  examina- 
tion ;  to  fail  to  pass. 

To  plough  the  sands.  To  engage  in 
some  altogether  fruitless  labour,  to 
work  with 'no  chance  of  success. 

To  plough  with  another's  heifer.  To 
adopt  his  methods,  ideas,  etc.  A 
biblical  phrase.  When  the  men  of 
Timnath  gave  Samson  the  answer  to 
his  riddle,  he  replied: — 

If  ye  bad  not  plowed  with  my  heller,  ye  had  not  found 
out  my  riddle  — Judges  xiv,  18 


To  put  one's  hand  to  the  plough.  To 
undertake  a  task ;  to  commence 
operations  in  earnest. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  MTT^  No  man,  having  put  frfo  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 

Plover.  Another  old  synonym  for 
a  dupe  or  "  gull "  (q.v.)  ;  also  for  a 
courtesan. 

To  live  fake  a  plover.  To  live  on 
nothing,  to  live  on  air.  Plovers,  how- 
ever, live  on  small  insects  and  worms, 
which  they  hunt  for  in  newly  ploughed 
fields. 

Plowden.  "  The  case  is  altered,*  > 
quoth  Plowden.  There  is  more  than 
one  story  given  by  way  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  this  old  phrase — 
used  by  Jonson  as  the  title  of  one  of 
his  comedies  (1598).  One  of  them 
says  that  Plowden  was  an  unpopular 
pnest,  and,  to  get  him  into  trouble, 
he  was  inveigled  into  attending  mass 
performed  by  a  layman.  When  im- 
peached for  so  doing,  the  cunning 
priest  asked  the  layman  if  it  was  he 
who  officiated.  "  Yes,"  said  the  man. 
"  And  are  you  a  priest  ?  "  said  Plow- 
den. "  No,"  said  the  man.  "  Then," 
said  Plowden,  turning  to  the  tribunal, 
"  the  case  is  altered,  for  it  is  an  axiom 
with  the  Church,  '  No  priest,  no 
mass  *  " 

Another  story  fathers  the  phrase  on 
Edmund  Plowden  (1518-85),  the  great 
lawyer.  He  was  asked  what  legal 
remedy  there  was  against  some  hogs 
that  had  trespassed  on  complainant's 
ground.  "  There  is  very  good  reme- 
dy," began  Plowden,  but  when  told 
that  they  were  his  own  hogs,  said, 
"  Nay,  then,  the  case  is  altered." 

Pluck,  meaning  courage,  determina- 
tion, was  originally  pugilistic  slang  of 
the  late  18th  century,  and  meant 
much  the  same  as  heart.  A  "  pug  " 
who  was  lacking  in  pluck  was  a  cow- 
ard, he  hadn't  the  heart  for  his  job ; 
the  pluck  of  an  animal  is  the  heart, 
liver,  and  lungs,  that  can  be  removed 
by  one  pull  or  pluck.  Cp.  the  ex- 
pressions bold  heart,  lAy-livered,  a 
man  of  another  kidney,  boicels  of 
mercy,  a  vein  of  fun,  it  raised  his 
bile,  etc. 

A  rejected  candidate  at  an  examina- 
tion is  said  to  be  plucked,  because 
formerly  at  the  Universities,  when 
degrees  were  conferred  and  the  names 
were  read  out  before  presentation  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  proctor 
walked  once  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  anyone  who  objected  might 
signify  his  dissent  by  plucking  the 
proctor's  gown.  This  was  occasion- 
ally done  by  tradesmen  to  whom  the 
candidate  was  in  de>»t. 
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A  plucked  pigeon.  One  fleeced  out 
of  his  money  ;  one  plucked  by  a  rook 
or  sharper. 

There  were  no  smart  fellows  whom  fortune  had  troubled , 
.  .  DO  plucked  pigeons  or  winged  rooks,  no  disappointed 
speculators,  no  ruined  miners  — Scott  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 

He's  a  plucked  *un.  He's  a  plucky 
chap  ;  there's  no  frightening  him. 

I1  II  pluck  his  goose  for  him.  I'll  cut 
his  crest,  lower  his  pride,  make  him  eat 
humble  pie.  Comparing  the  person  to  a 
goose,  the  threat  is  to  pluck  off  his 
feathers  in  which  he  prides  him- 
self. 

Plugson  ol  Undershot.  Oarlyle's 
typical  commercial  Radical  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  who  found 
that  no  decent  Tory  would  shake  hands 
with  him ;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
century  found  free-competition  com- 
pany with  latter-day  Tories. 

There  are  two  motive  forces  which  may  impel  the 
Plugsons  of  Toryism  .  .  .  the  pressure  Is  not  great 
enough  to  .  .  overcome  the  vtt  inertia  of  Plugson 
and  Co  —Nineteenth  Century.  Deo.,  1892,  p  878 

Plum.  Old  slang  for  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  (properly  £100,000),  or 
for  its  possession.  Nowadays  -the 
figurative  use  of  the  word  means  the 
very  best  part  of  anything,  the  "  pick 
of  the  basket,"  a  windfall,  or  one  of 
the  prizes  of  life,  as  "  The  plums  (i.e. 
the  chief  and  highly  paid  positions)  of 
the  Civil  Service  should  go  by  merit, 
not  influence." 

Plumes.  In  borrowed  plumes.  As- 
sumed merit;  airs  and  graces  not 
merited.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fable 
of  the  ]ackdaw  who  dressed  up  in 
peacock's  feathers. 

To  plume  oneself  on  something.  To 
be  proud  of  it,  conceited  about  it ;  to 
boast  of  it.  A  plume  is  a  feather,  and 
to  plume  oneself  is  to  feather  one's 
own  conceit. 

Mrs  Bute  Crawley  .  plumed  herself  upon  her 
resolute  manner  of  performing  [what  she  thought  right] 
— Thackeray  Vanity  Fair 

Plump.  To  give  all  one's  votes  to 
a  single  candidate,  or  to  vote  for  only 
one  when  one  has  the  right  to  vote 
for  mote.  The  earlier  phrase  was  to 
give  a  plumper,  or  to  vote  plump. 

Plunger.  One  who  plunges,  i.e. 
gambles  recklessly,  and  goes  on  when 
he  can't  afford  it  in  the  hope  that  his 
luck  will  turn.  The  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings was  the  first  person  so  called  by 
the  turf.  One  night  he  played  three 
games  of  draughts  for  £1,000  a  game, 
and  lost  all  three.  He  then  cut  a  pack 
of  cards  for  £500  a  cut,  and  lost  £5,000 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  paid  both 
debts  before  he  left  the  room* 

Plus  ultra.  The  motto  in  the  royal 
arms  of  Spain.  It  was  once  Ne  plus 


ultra  ("  thus  far  and  no  farther  "),  in 
allusion  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  the  world ;  but  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  when 
Charles  V  inherited  the  crown  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  with  all  the  vast 
American  possessions,  he  struck  out 
ne,  and  assumed  the  words  plus  ultra 
for  the  national  motto,  the  suggestion 
being  that  Spain  can  go  farther. 

Plu'to.  The  ruler  of  the  infernal 
regions  in  Roman  mythology,  son  of 
Saturn,  brother  of  Jupiter  and 
Neptune,  and  husband  of  Pro- 
serpine (q.v.)  ;  hence,  the  grave,  the 
place  where  the  dead  go  to  before 
they  are  admitted  into  Elysium  or 
sent  to  Tar'tarus. 

Brothers,  be  of  good  cheer,  this  night  we  shall  sup  with 
Pluto  —Leonidas  to  the  three  hundred  Spartans  before  the 
battle  of  Thermopyla  ^  Memai  powers> 

Covering  your  foe  with  cloud  of  deadly  night, 
Have  borne  him  hence  to  Pluto's  baleful  bowers 
Spenser  "  faerie  Queene,  1,  v,  14. 

Plutocrat.    See  PLUTUS. 
Plutonian  or  Plutonist.    See  VUL- 

CANIST. 

Plutoni'e  Rocks.  Granites,  certain 
porphyries  and  other  igneous  un- 
stratified  crystalline  rocks,  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  at  a  great  depth 
and  pressure,  as  distinguished  from  the 
volcanic  rocks,  which  were  formed 
near  the  surface.  So  called  by  Lyell 
from  Pluto,  as  the  lord  of  elemental 
fire. 

Plutus.  In  Greek  mythology*  the 
god  of  riches.  Hence,  Rich  as  Plutus, 
and  plutocrat,  one  who  exercises  in- 
fluence or  possesses  power  through  his 
wealth.  The  legend  is  that  he  was 
blinded  by  Zeus  so  that  his  gifts  should 
be  equally  distributed  and  not  go  only 
to  those  who  merited  them. 

Plymouth  Brethren.  A  sect  of 
Evangelical  Christians  that  arose  at 
Plymouth  about  1830.  They  have  no 
regular  ministry,  and  look  upon  all 
Christians  as  their  brethren,  holding 
that  national  churches  are  too  lax  and 
dissenters  too  sectarian.  Sometimes 
called  "  Darbyites  "  (q.v.),  from  one 
of  their  founders. 

Pocahontas.  Daughter  of  Pow- 
hatan,  an  Indian  chief  of  Virginia, 
born  about  1595.  She  is  said  to  have 
rescued  Captain  John  Smith,  when  her 
father  was  on  the  point  of  killing  him. 
She  subsequently  married  John  Rolf e, 
one  of  the  settlers  at  Jamestown,  was 
baptized  under  the  name  of  Rebecca, 
and  in  1616  was  brought  to  England, 
where  she  became  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  frequent  allusion  in  contemporary 
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literature.     She  died  at  Giavesend  in 
1617. 

I  have  known  a  princess,  and  a  great  one, 

Come  forth  of  a  tavern  — 

Not  go  In,  sir  though  — 

She  must  go  in,  if  she  came  forth    the  blessed 

Pocahontas,  as  the  historian  calls  her, 

And  great  king's  daughter  of  Virginia, 

Hath  been  in  womb  of  tavern. 

JSen.  Jonaon     Staple  of  News,  U  i  (1625). 

Pocket.  The  word  is  used  by  air- 
men to  denote  a  place  where  a  sudden 
drop  or  acceleration  is  experienced, 
owing  to  a  local  variation  in  air- 
pressure. 

Pocket  borough.  A.  parliamentary 
borough  where  the  influence  of  the 
magnate  was  so  powerful  as  to  be  able 
to  control  the  election  of  any  candidate. 

Pocket  judgment.  A  bond  under  the 
hand  of  a  debtor,  countersigned  by 
the  sovereign.  It  could  be  enforced 
without  legal  process,  but  for  long 
has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Pocket  pistol.  Colloquial  for  a  flask 
carried  in  "  self-defence,"  because  we 
may  be  unable  to  get  a  dram  on  the 
road. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket  pistol.  A 
formidable  piece  of  ordnance  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Low  Countries 
in  recognition  of  her  efforts  to  protect 
them  in  their  reformed  religion.  It 
used  to  overlook  the  Channel  from 
Dover  cliffs,  but  in  1894  was  removed 
to  make  room  for  a  modern  battery. 
It  bore  the  following  inscription  (in 
Flemish)  :— - 

Load  me  well  and  keep  me  clean, 
And  I'll  cany  a  ball  to  Calais  Green. 

Put  your  pnde  in  your  pocket.  Lay 
it  aside  for  the  nonce. 

To  be  in}  or  out  of  pocket.  To  be  a 
gainer  or  a  loser  by  some  transaction. 

To  pocket  an  insult  To  submit  to 
an  insult  without  showing  annoyance. 

To  put  one's  hand  in  one's  pocket. 
To  give  money  (generally  to  some 
charity). 

Pococurante  (Ital.,  poco  curante, 
caring  little).  Insouciant,  devil-may- 
care,  easy-go-lucky.  Hence,  poco- 
curantism,  indifference  to  matters  of 
importance  but  concern  about  trifles. 
Also  used  for  one  who  in  argument 
leaves  the  main  gist  and  rides  off  on 
some  minor  and  indifferent  point. 

Podsnap.  A  pompous,  self -satisfied 
man  in  Dickens '3  Our  Mutual  Fnend, 
the  type  of  one  who  is  extremely  proud 
of  the  patronage  of  his  rich  acquaint- 
ances and  is  overburdened  with  stift- 
starched  etiquette  and  self-importance. 
Hence,  Podsnappery. 

He  always  knew  exactly  what  Providence  meant.  In- 
ferior and  less  respectable  men  might  fall  short  of  that 
mark,  but  Mr  Podsnap  was  always  up  to  it.  And  it  was 
very  remarkable  (and  must  have  been  very  comfortable) 
that  what  Providence  meant  was  Invariably  what  Mr 
Fjdsnap  meant.— Our  Mutual  Friend,  Bk.  I.  ch.  ii. 


Poet  Laureate.  A  court  official, 
appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
whose  duty  it  is  (or  was)  to  compose 
odes  in  honour  of  the  sovereign's  birth- 
day and  in  celebration  of  State  occa- 
sions of  importance,  in  return  for  £200 
a  year  and  a  butt  of  sack. 

The  first  Poet  Laureate  officially 
recognized  as  such  was  Ben  Jonson, 
but  in  earlier  times  there  had  been  an 
occasional  Versificator  Regis,  and 
Chaucer,  Skelton,  Spenser,  and  Darnel 
were  called  "  Laureates  "  though  not 
appointed  to  that  office.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  complete  list  of  Poets 
Laureate : — 

Ben  Joason,  1619-1687 
Sir  William  Davenaut,  1660-1668. 
John  Dryden,  1670-1688 
Thomas  Shadwell,  1688-1692. 
Nahum  Tate,  1692-1716 
Nicholas  Rowe,  1715-1718 
Laurence  Eusden,  1718-1730 
Colley  Gibber,  1730-1757 
William  Whitehead,  1757-1785 
Thomas  "Warton,  1785-1790 
Henry  James  Pye,  1790-1813 
Robert  Southey,  1813-1843 
William  Wordsworth,  1843-1850 
Alfred  Tennyson,  1850-1892 
Alfred  Austin,  1896-1913 
Robert  Bridges,  1913- 

The  term  arose  from  the  ancient 
custom  m  the  universities  of  present- 
ing a  laurel  wreath  to  graduates  in 
rhetoric  and  poetry.  There  were  at 
one  time  "  doctors  laureate,"  "  bache- 
lors laureate,"  etc  ;  and  in  Prance 
authors  of  distinction  are  still  at  times 
"  crowned  "  by  the  Academy. 

Poeta  nascitur  non  fit.  Poets  are 
born,  not  made.  See  BORN. 

Poets'  Corner,  The.  The  southern 
end  of  the  south  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  first  so  called  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith  because  it  contained  the 
tomb  of  Chaucer.  Addison  had  pre- 
viously (Spectator,  No.  26,  1711)  al- 
ludedjfco  it  as  the  "  poetical  Quarter," 
in  which,  he  says — 

I  found  there  were  Poets  who  had  no  Monuments,  and 
Monuments  which  had  no  Poets 

Besides  Chaucer's  tomb  it  contains 
that  of  Spenser,  and  either  the  tombs 
of  or  monuments  to  Drayton,  Ben 
Jonson,  Shakespeare  (a  statue),  Milton 
(bust),  Samuel  Butler,  Davenant, 
Cowley,  Prior,  Gay,  Addison,  Thom- 
son, Goldsmith,  Dryden,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sheridan,  Burns,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Campbell,  Macaulay,  Longfellow, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning. 

The  term  Poet's  Corner  is  also 
facetiously  applied  to  the  part  of  a 
newspaper  in  which  poetical  contribu- 
tions are  printed. 

Pogrom.  An  organized  massacre, 
especially  those  directed  against  the 
Jews  in  Russia  m  1905  and  later.  The 
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Poison 


word  is  Bussian,  and  means  devasta- 
tion (gromit,  to  thunder,  to  destroy 
unmercifully). 

Poilu.  The  popular  name  for  the 
iFrench  private  soldier,  equivalent  to 
our  "  Tommy  Atkins."  It  sprang  into 
use  during  the  Great  War,  and  means 
literally  "  hairy,"  but  it  had  been  used 
by  Balzac  as  meaning  "  brave." 

Point.  Defined  by  Euclid  as  "  that 
which  hath  no  parts."  Playfair  de- 
fines it  as  "  that  which  has  position 
but  not  magnitude,"  and  Legendre 
says  it  "  is  a  limit  terminating  a  line," 
which  suggests  that  a  point  could  not 
exist,  even  in  imagination,  without  a 
line,  and  presupposes  that  we  know 
what  a  line  is.  In  regard  to  Euclid's 
definition,  we  say:  Ex  nihilo  mini 
jit. 

A  'point  of  honour.    See  HONOUR. 

A  point-to-point  race,  A  race, 
especially  a  steeplechase,  direct  from 
one  point  to  another  ;  a  cross-country 
race. 

Armed  at  all  points.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  ;  having  no  parts  undefended. 

A  figure  like  your  Father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  Cap  a  Pe 
Appears  before  them. 

SJuAetpeare     Bomlet,  1,  3. 

Come  to  the  point!  Speak  out 
plainly  what  you  want ;  don't  beat 
about  the  bush,  but  avoid  circumlo- 
cution and  get  to  the  gist  of  the 
matter. 

In  point  of  fact.  A  stronger  way  of 
saying  "  As  a  fact,"  or  "  As  a  matter 
of  fact." 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it. 
Not  to  be  over  delicate  in  stating  it ; 
\  the  prelude  to  a  blunt  though  truth- 
ful remark. 

To  carry  one's  point.  To  attain  the 
desired  end ;  to  get  one's  way. 

To  dine  on  potatoes  and  point.  To 
have  potatoes  without  any  relish  or 
extras,  a  very  meagre  dinner  indeed. 
When  salt  was  dear  and  the  cellar  was 
empty  parents  used  to  tell  their  chil- 
dren to  point  their  potato  to  the  salt 
cellar,  and  eat  it.  This  was  potato  and 
point,  and  the  "  joke  "  lies  in  the  allu- 
sion to  a  point-steak,  which  is  the  best 
portion. 

To  give  one  points.  To  be  able  to 
accord  him  an  advantage  and  yet  beat 
him  ;  to  be  considerably  better  than 
he. 

To  make  a  point  of  doing  something. 
To  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  to 
make  it  a  special  object.  The  phrase 
is  a  translation  of  the  older  French 
faire  un  point  de. 

To  stand  on  points.  On  punctilios  ; 
delicacy  of  behaviour.  In  the  follow- 
ing quotation  Theseus  puns  on  the 


phrase,  the  side  allusion  being  that 
Quince  in  the  delivery  of  his  Prologue 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  stops,  or 
points : — 

This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points  — Shakespeare 
Midsummer  Night' t  Dream,  v,  1. 

To  stretch  a  point.  To  exceed  what 
is  strictly  right.  There  may  be  an 
allusion  here  to  the  tagged  laces  called 
points,  formerly  used  in  costume  ,  to 
T<  truss  a  point "  was  to  tie  the  laces 
which  held  the  breeches  ;  to  "  stretch 
a  point "  to  stretch  these  laces,  so  as 
to  adjust  the  dress  to  extra  growth, 
or  the  temporary  fullness  of  good 
feeding. 

To  truss  his  points.  To  tie  the  points 
of  hose.  The  points  were  the  cords 
pointed  with  metal,  like  shoe-laces, 
attached  to  doublets  and  hose  ;  being 
very  numerous,  some  second  person 
was  required  to  "  truss "  them  or 
fasten  them  properly. 

I  hear  the  gull  [Sir  Piercle]  clamorous  for  someone  to 
truss  his  points  He  will  find  himself  fortunate  if  he 
lights  on  anyone  here  who  can  do  him  the  office  of  groom 
of  the  chamber  —Scott  The  Monastery,  oh  xvi, 

Point-blank.  Direct.  A  term  m 
gunnery  ;  when  a  cannon  is  so  placed 
that  the  line  of  sight  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  and  horizontal,  the  discharge  is 
point-blank,  and  was  supposed  to  go 
direct,  without  curve,  to  an  object 
within  a  certain  distance.  In  French 
point  blanc  is  the  white  mark  or  bull's- 
eye  of  a  target,  to  hit  which  the  ball 
or  arrow  must  not  deviate  in  the  least 
from  the  exact  path. 

Now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  Jurisdiction 
regal.— 8haketj>ear«  2  Xenty  VI,  iv,  7. 

Point  d'appul  (Fr.).  A  standpoint ; 
a  fulcrum  ;  a  position  from  which  you 
can  operate  ;  a  pretext  to  conceal  the 
real  intention.  Literally  the  point  of 
support. 

The  material  which  gives  name  to  the  dish  is  but  the 
point  (fappui  for  the  literary  cayenne  and  curry-powder, 
by  which  it  Is  recommended  to  the  palate  of  the  reader  — 
The  Aihetuswn 

Point  de  Judas  (Fr.).  The  number 
13.  The  twelve  apostles  and  our  Lord 
made  thirteen  at  the  Last  Supper. 

Point-devise  (Fr.  the  point  devised, 
the  desired  object).  Punctilious ; 
minutely  exact.  Holofernes  says,  "  I 
abhor  such  insociable  and  point  de  vise 
companions,  such  rackers  of  ortho- 
graphy." 

You  are  rather  point  3*  vita  in  your  accoutrement*  — 
Shakespeare  At  You  XAk*  It,  ill,  3 

Poison.  It  is  said  that  poisons  had 
no  effect  on  Mithrida'tes,  King  of 
Pontus.  This  was  Mithridates  VI  (d. 
B.C.  63),  called  the  Great,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  fortified  his  constitution  by  drink- 
ing antidotes  to  poisons  which  might 
at  any  moment  be  administered  to  him 
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by   persons    about   the    court.      See 

MlTKRIDATE. 

Pois'son  d'Avril  (Fr.  April  fish). 
The  French  equivalent  for  our  "  April 
fool  "  (q  v.). 

The  mackerel,  says  Ottdln,  la  called  the  poitson  d'Avril, 
"  paree  que  let  maeqttereaux  ee  yrennent  el  ta  mangent 
environ  ee  moit  la." 

Poke.  A  bag,  pouch,  or  sack — from 
which  comes  our  pocket,  a  little  poke. 
The  word  is  rarely  used  nowadays,  ex- 
cept in  the  phrase  To  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke  (see  PIG).  The  word  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  verb  to  poke. 

Poke  bonnet.  A  long,  straight,  pro- 
jecting bonnet,  commonly  worn  by 
women  in  the  early  19th  century,  and 
still  worn  by  Salvation  Army  lasses 
and  old-fashioned  Quaker  women. 
Why  it  was  so  called  is  not  clear — 
probably  because  it  projects  or  pokes 
out. 

To  poke  fun  at  one.  To  make  one  a 
laughing-stock. 

At  table  he  was  hospitable  and  jocose,  always  poking: 
good-natured  fun  at  Luke. — E  Lynn  Lynton  Lizzie 
Lorton  of  Grcitrigff,  oh  xii. 

Poker.  Slang  for  a  very  stiff,  formal, 
unbending  sort  of  person  ;  also  for  the 
'squire  Bedels  who  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  carry  a  silver  mace  or 
poker  before  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  reason  why  a  poker  is  set  lean- 
ing against  the  upper  bars  of  a  fire  to 
draw  it  up  is  to  make  a  cross  to  keep 
off  Lob,  the  house  spirit,  who  loves  to 
lie  before  the  fire,  and,  like  Puck  and 
Bobin  Goodfellow,  enjoys  mischief  and 
practical  jokes. 

Poker-work.  Ornamentation  on 
wood,  done  by  executing  designs  by 
means  of  the  point  of  a  hot  poker  or 
"  heater "  of  an  Italian  iron.  By 
charring  different  parts  more  or  less, 
various  tints  can  be  obtained. 

Poky.  Cramped,  narrow,  confined  ; 
as,  a  poky  corner.  Also  poor  and 
shabby. 

The  ladles  were  In  their  pokiest  old  headgear  — 
Thackeray  The  tfewcomu,  ch  Ivll 

Polack.  An  inhabitant  of  Poland. 
The  term  is  not  used  now,  Pole  having 
for  long  taken  its  place. 

So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
Ee  smote  the  sledded  Folaokfi  on  the  ice. 

Shaksspeare  :  Samlet,  I,  l 

Pole.  The  stake,  mast,  measure 
(16J  ft.),  etc.,  gets  its  name  from  Lat. 
palus,  a  pale  or  stake ;  pole — the 
North  Polet  magnetic  pole9  etc. — is  from 
Gr.  polos,  an  axis,  pivot. 

Barber's  pole.    See  BARBER. 

The  Poles  are  the  vintagers  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  Norman  vintage  con- 
sists of  apples  beaten  down  by  poles. 
The  French  say,  En  Normandie  Von 
vendange  avec  la  gaulet  where  gaule  is 


a  play  on  the  word  Gaul,  but  really 
means  a  pole. 

Under  bare  poles.    See  BARB. 

Poleas.  The  labouring  classes  of 
Malabar,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Nairs,  the  military  and  ruling  caste. 

Pollchinelle.    See  SECRET. 

Polish  Off.  To  finish  out  of  hand. 
In  allusion  to  articles  polished. 

ril  polish  him  off  in  no  fame.  I'll 
set  him  down,  give  him  a  drubbing. 

To  polish  off  a  meal.  To  eat  it 
quickly,  and  not  keep  anyone  waiting. 

Polix'enes.  Father  of  Florizel  and 
King  of  Bohemia  in  Shakespeare's 
Winter's  Tale  (q.v.). 

Poll  (of  Teutonic  origin),  means  the 
head ;  hence,  the  number  of  persons 
in  a  crowd  ascertained  by  counting 
heads,  hence  the  counting  of  voters  at 
an  election,  and  such  phrases  as  to  go 
to  the  polls,  to  stand  for  election,  and 
poll  tax,  a  tax  levied  on  everybody. 

The  Cambridge  term,  the  Poll, 
meaning  students  who  obtain  only  a 
pass  degree,  i.e.  a  degree  without 
honours,  is  probably  from  Gr.  hoi 
polloi,  the  common  herd.  These 
students — poll  ment  are  said  to  go  out 
in  the  poll,  and  to  take  a  poll  degree. 

PollentS.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(V,  li)  the  puissant  Saracen,  father  of 
Mu'nera,  who  took  his  station  on 
"  Bridge  Perilous,"  and  attacked 
everyone  who  crossed  it,  bestowing 
the  spoil  upon  his  daughter.  He  was 
slain  by  Sir  Artegal,  and  is  supposed 
to  typify  Charles  IX  of  France, 
notorious  for  the  slaughter  of  Prot- 
estants on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve. 

Pollux.  In  classical  mythology  the 
twin  brother  of  Castor  (q.v.). 

Polly.  Mary.  The  change  of  M 
for  P  in  pet  names  is  by  no  means 
rare;  e.g. — 

Margaret.  Maggie  or  Meggy,  be- 
comes Peggie,  and  Pegg  or  Peg. 

Martha.     Matty  becomes  Patty. 

In  the  case  of  Mary — Polly  we  see 
another  change  by  no  means  unusual 
— that  of  r  into  I  or  II.  Similarly, 
Sarah  "becomes  Sally  ;  Dorothea,  Dora, 
becomes  Dolly ,-  Harry,  Hal. 

Polo'nius.  A  garrulous  old  courtier, 
in  Shakespeare's  Hamlett  typical  of 
the  pompous,  sententious  old  man. 
He  was  father  of  Ophelia,  and  lord 
chamberlain  to  the  king  of  ^Denmark. 

Polo'ny.  A  corruption,  of  Bolo'gna 
(sausage). 

Poltergeist.  A  household  spirit, 
well  known  to  spiritualists,  remark- 
able for  throwing  things  about,  pluck, 
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ing  the  bedclothes,  making  noises, 
etc.  It  is  a  German  term — polter, 
noise,  gewt,  spirit. 

Polt-foot.  A  club-foot.  Ben  Jon- 
son  calls  Vulcan,  who  was  lame,  the 
"  polt-footed  philosopher." 

Venus  -was  content  to  take  the  blake  Smith  (<•« , 
blacksmith  Vulcan)  with  his  powlt  foote.— Lyly  JBuphwa 

Poltroon'.  A  coward ;  from  Ital. 
poltro,  a  bed,  because  cowards  are 
sluggards  and  feign  themselves  sick 
a-bed  in  times  of  war. 

In  falconry  the  name  was  given  to 
a  bird  of  prey,  with  the  talons  of  the 
hind  toes  cut  off  to  prevent  its  flying 
at  game,  probably  owing  to  the  old 
idea  that  the  word  was  derived  from 
Lat.  polhce  truncus,  maimed  in  the 
thumb,  because  conscripts  who  had 
no  stomach  for  the  field  used  to  dis- 
qualify themselves  by  cutting  ofE  their 
right  thumb. 

Polybo'tes.  One  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods.  The  sea- 
god  pursued  hijn  to  Cos,  and,  tearing 
away  part  of  the  island,  threw  it  on 
him  and  buried  him  beneath  the  mass. 

Polyele'tus.  A  sculptor  of  Sic'yon, 
of  the  late  5th  century  B.C.,  who 
deduced  a  canon  of  the  proportions  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  made  a  statue  of  a  Persian  body- 
guard, which  was  admitted  by  all  to 
be  a  model  of  the  human  form,  and 
was  called  "  The  BuXe  "  (the  standard). 

Polyc'rates,  Tyrant  of  Samos,  was 
so  fortunate  in  all  things  that  Amasis, 
King  of  Egypt,  advised  him  to  chequer 
his  pleasures  by  relinquishing  some- 
thing he  greatly  prized.  Whereupon 
Polycrates  threw  into  the  sea  a  beau- 
tiful seal,  the  most  valuable  of  his 
jewels.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  fine 
fish  was  sent  him  as  a  present,  and  in 
its  belly  was  found  the  j ewel.  Amasis, 
alarmed  at  this  good  fortune,  broke  on* 
his  alliance,  declaring  that  sooner  or 
later  this  good  fortune  would  fail ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  Polycrates  was 
shamefully  £ut  to  death  by  Orcete"s, 
who  had  invited  him  to  his  court. 

Richard,  in  surveying  Ms  guests,  .  .  had  feelings 
not  TroJtkft  those  which  lulled  King  Polycrates  of  old.-— 
G  Qisting  Demos,  ch.  adi. 

Polyd'amas.  A  Grecian  athlete  of 
immense  size  and  strength.  He  killed 
a  fierce  lion  without  any  weapon, 
stopped  a  chariot  in  full  career,  lifted 
a'  mad  bull,  and  died  at  last  in  attempt- 
ing to  stop  a  falling  rock.  Cp.  MILO. 

Pol'ydore.  The  name  assumed  by 
Guide'rius,  in  Shakespeare's  Cymbel- 
tne. 

Polyhymnia.  The  Muse  of  lyric 
poetry*  and  inventor  of  the  lyre.  See 
MUSES. 


Polyphe'mus.  One  of  the  Cyclops, 
an  enormous  giant,  with  only  one  eye, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
who  lived  in  Sicily.  When  Ulysses 
landed  on  the  island,  this  monster 
made  him  and  twelve  of  his  crew  cap- 
tives ;  six  of  them  he  ate,  and  then 
Ulysses  contrived  to  blind  him,  and 
escape  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  (cp. 
LESTBIGONS).  Polyphemus  was  in 
love  with  Galate'a,  a  sea-nymph  who 
had  set  her  heart  on  the  shepherd 
Acis  ;  Polyphemus,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
crushed  him  beneath  a  rock. 

Po'ma  Alcinoo  dare.    See  ALCINTOO. 

Poma'tum.  Another  name  for 
pomade,  which  was  so  called  because 
it  was  originally  made  by  macerating 
over-ripe  apples  (Fr.  pommes)  in 
grease. 

There  Is  likewise  made  an  ointment  with  the  pulpe  of 
Apples  and  Swines  grease  and  Rose  water,  which  is  used 
to  beautifle  the  face  .  .  .  called  in  shops  pomatum,  of 
the  Apples  whereof  it  Is  made. — Gferarde ,  Herbal  HE, 
xcv  (1597) 

Pomfret  Cakes.    See  PONTEFRACT. 

Pommard.  A  red  Burgundy  wine, 
so  called  from  a  village  of  that  name 
in  the  C6te  d'Or,  France.  In  France 
the  word  is  sometimes  colloquially 
used  for  cider  (or  beer),  the  pun  being 
on  pommc,  apple. 

Pommel.  The  pommel  of  a  sword 
is  the  rounded  knob  terminating  the 
hilt,  so  called  on  account  of  its  apple- 
like  shape  (Fr.  pomme,  apple) ;  and 
to  pommel  one,  now  to  pound  him  with 
your  fists,  was  originally  to  beat  him 
with  the  pommel  of  your  sword. 

Porno 'na.  The  Roman  goddess  of 
fruits  and  fruit-trees  (Lat.  pomum), 
hence  fruit  generally. 

Bade  the  'wide  fabric  unimpaired  sustain 
Pomo'na's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain. 
Sloomfield    Farmer's  Boy. 

Pom'padour,  as  a  colour,  is  claret 
purple,  so  called  from  Louis  XV's 
mistress,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour 
(1721-64).  The  56th  Foot  is  called  the 
Pompadours,  from  the  claret  facings  of 
their  regimental  uniforms.  There  is 

John  Broadwood,   a   Quaker,   which 
introduces  the  word: — 

Sometimes  he  wore  an  old  brown  coat, 

Sometimes  a  pompadore, 
Sometimes  'twas  buttoned  up  behind, 

And  sometimes  down  before. 

Pompey.  A  generic  name  formerly 
used  of  a  black  footman,  as  Abigail 
used  to  be  of  a  lady's  maid.  One  of 
Hood's  jocular  book-titles  was  Pom- 
peii ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Black  Footman, 
by  Sir  W.  Ckll.  (Sir  W.  Gell  wrote  a 
book  on  Pompeii.) 

Pompey's  Pillar.  A  Corinthian  col- 
umn of  red  granite,  nearly  100  ft. 
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high,  erected  at  Alexandria  by  Publius, 
Prefect  of  Egypt,  m  honour  of  Diocle- 
tian and  to  record  the  conquest  of 
Alexandria  in  296.  It  has  about  as 
much  right  to  be  called  Pompey's  pillar 
as  the  obelisk  of  Hehop'olis,  re-erected 
by  Ram'eses  II  at  Alexandria,  has  to 
be  called  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

Pompilia*  The  heroine  of  Brown- 
ing's The  Ring  and  the  Book.  She  is 
brutally  treated  by  her  husband, 
Count  Guido  Franceschi'm,  but  makes 
her  escape  under  the  protection  of  the 
young  priest,  Caponsacchi.  She  sub- 
sequently gives  birth  to  a  son,  and  is 
stabbed  to  death  by  her  husband. 

Pongo.  In  the  old  romance  The 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  an 
amphibious  monster  of  Sicily,  a  cross 
between  a  *'  land-tiger  and  sea-shark." 
He  devoured  five  hundred  Sicilians, 
leaving  the  island  for  twenty  miles 
round  without  inhabitant,  and  was 
eventually  slain  by  the  three  sons  of 
St.  George.  Early  writers  gave  the 
name  to  the  chimpanzee  or  gorilla. 

Ponoc'rates.  Gargantua's  tutor,  in 
Rabelais'  Pantag'ruel  and  Gargantua. 

Ports  Asino'rum  (Lat  the  asses1 
bridge).  The  fifth  proposition,  Bk.  i, 
of  Euclid — the  first  difficult  theorem, 
which  dunces  rarely  get  over  for  the 
first  time  without  stumbling.  It  is 
anything  but  a  "  bridge  "  ;  it  is  really 
pedica  a&inorum9the  "  dolt's  stumbling- 
block." 

Pontefract  or  Pomtret  Cakes.  Liquor- 
ice lozenges  impressed  with  a  castle ;  so 
called  from  being  made  at  Pontefract. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  still  frequently 
pronounced  pum'fret,  representing  the 
Anglo-Norman  and  Middle  English 
spelling  Pontfret.  The  place  was 
called  Fractus  Pons  by  Orderic  (1097) 
and  Pontefractus  by  John  of  Hexham 
(about  1165),  in  allusion  to  the  old 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Aire,  broken 
down  by  William  I  in  1069,  remains  of 
which  were  still  visible  in  the  16th 
century. 

Pontiff.  The  term  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  any  bishop,  but  now  only  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome — the  Pope — i.e. 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  It  means  liter- 
ally one  who  has  charge  of  the  bridges, 
as  these  were  in  the  particular  care  of 
the  principal  college  of  priests  in  an- 
cient Rome,  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  (Lat.  pons,  pontw, 
a  bridge). 

Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been,  given 
Unto  the  church's  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven 

Longfellow    Golden  Legend,  v 

Pontius  Pilate's  Body-guard.  The 
1st  Foot  Regiment,  now  called  the 


Royal  Scots,  the  oldest  regiment  in  the 
service.  The  fable  is  that  when  in 
the  French  service  as  Le  R^ment  de 
Douglas  they  had  a  dispute  with  the 
Picardy  regiment  about  the  antiquity 
of  their  respective  corps.  The  Picardy 
officers  declared  they  were  on  duty  on 
the  night  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  the 
colonel  of  the  1st  Foot  replied,  "  If  we 
had  been  on  guard,  we  should  not  have 
slept  at  our  posts." 

Pony.  Slang  for  £25  ;  also  (especi- 
ally in  the  US. A.)  for  a  translation 
crib,  also  for  a  small  beer-glass  holding 
a  little  under  a  gill. 

In  card-games  the  person  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  dealer,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  collect  the  cards  for  the  dealer, 
is  called  the  pony,  from  Lat.  pone, 
"  behind,"  being  behind  the  dealer. 

Pooka.    See  PHOOKA. 

Poor.  Poor  as  a  church  mouse.  In 
a  church  there  is  no  cupboard  or  pantry, 
where  mice  most  do  congregate. 

Poor  as  Job,  The  allusion  is  to  Job 
being  deprived  by  Satan  of  everything 
he  possessed. 

Poor  as  Lazarus.  This  is  the  beggar 
Lazarus,  full  of  sores,  who  was  laid  at 
the  rich  man's  gate,  and  desired  to  be 
fed  from  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
Dives5  table  (Isuke  xvi,  13-.31). 

Poor  Clares.    See  FRANCISCANS. 

Poor  Jack  or  John.  Dried  hake 
We  have  "  3ohn  dory,"  a  "  jack  " 
(pike),  a  "  jack  shark,"  etc.,  and  Jack 
may  here  be  a  play  on  the  word 
"  Hake,"  and  John  a  substitute  for 
Jack. 

Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish  .  if  thou  hadst,  thou  hadst 
been  poor-John  — Shakespeare  Romeo  tmcl  Juliet,  i,  1 

Cp  the  jocular  proof  that  an  eel  pie  is  a  pigeon  pie  An 
eel  pie  is  a  fish  pie,  a  fish  pie  may  be  jack  pie,  a  jack  pie 
is  a  John  pie,  and  a  John  pie  la  a  pie  John  (pigeonj 

Poor  man.  The  blade-bone  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  is  so  called  in 
Scotland.  In  some  parts  of  England 
it  is  termed  a  "  poor  knight  of  Wind- 
sor," because  it  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion to  "Sir  Loin "  as  a  Windsor 
knight  does  to  a  baronet.  Scott  ( Bnde 
of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xix)  tells  of  a 
laird  who,  being  asked  by  an  English 
landlord  what  he  would  have  for 
dinner,  produced  the  utmost  con- 
sternation by  saying,  "  I  think  I  could 
relish  a  morsel  of  a  poor  man." 

Poor  Richard.  The  assumed  name 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  a  series  of 
almanacks  from  1732  to  1757.  They 
contained  maxims  and  precepts  on 
temperance,  economy,  cleanliness, 
chastity,  and  other  homely  -virtues ; 
and  several  ended  with  the  words, 
"  as  poor  Richard  says  " 

Poor  Rob^n's  Almanack.  A  farcical 
almanack,  parodying  those  who  seri- 
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ously  indulged  in  prophecy,  published 
at  intervals  from  1664  to  as  late  as 
1828.  The  early  issues  have  often 
been  attributed  to  Hernck,  but  they 
were  the  work  of  one  (or  both)  of  the 
brothers  Kobert  ("Robin")  and 
William  Winstanley.  The  original 
title  was: — 

Pooa  Bourn-  AN  ALICUSUCK.  After  a  New  Fashion 
Wherein  the  Header  may  see  (li  lie  be  not  bttnde)  many 
remarkable  things  worthy  of  Observation.  Containing  a 
twofold  Kalendar,  viz,  the  Julian  or  English,  and 
the  Roundheads  or  Fanaticks  ,  several  Saints'  days,  and 
Observations  upon  every  Month.  Written  by  POOR 
ROBUST,  Knight  of  the  Burnt-Island  a  well-wisher  to  the 
Mathematicka  Calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  Idmehouse, 
over  against  Cuckolde-haven ,  the  Longitude  and 
Latitude  whereof  is  set  down  in  the  Foreheads  of  all 
jealous-pated  Husbands 

As  a  specimen  of  the  "  predictions," 
the  following,  for  January,  1664,  may 
"  be  taken  as  an  example : — 

Strong  Beer  and  good  Fires  are  as  fit  for  this  Season  as 
a  Halter  for  a  Thief e ,  andjwhea  every  Man  is  pleas'd,  then 
'twill  be  a  Meny  World  Indeed.  .  This  Month  we 
may  expect  to  hear  of  the  Death  of  some  Man,  Woman, 
or  Child,  either  in  Kent  or  Christendom. 

There  are  none  poor  but  those  whom 
God  hates.  This  does  not  mean  that 
poverty  is  a  punishment,  but  that  the 
only  poverty  worthy  of  the  name  is 
poverty  of  God's  grace.  In  this  sense 
DivSs  may  be  the  poor  man,  and 
Lazarus  the  beggar  abounding  in  that 
"  blessing  of  the  Lord  which  maketh 
rich." 

Pope.  The  word  represents  the  A  S. 
'papa,  from  ecclesiastical  Latin,  and 
Gr.  pappast  the  infantile  word  for 
father  (cp  modern  "  papa  ") ;  it  is  not 
connected  with  Lat.  popa,  which  de- 
noted an  inferior  Roman  (pagan) 
priest  who  brought  the  victim  to  the 
altar  and  felled  it  with  an  axe.  In  the 
early  Church  the  title  was  given  to 
many  bishops ;  Leo  the  Great  (440- 
61)  was  the  first  to  use  it  officially, 
and  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII  (1073- 
85)  it  was,  by  decree,  specially  re- 
served to  the  Bishop  of  Borne.  Cp. 
PONTIFF. 

According  to  Plati'na,  Sergius  II 
(844-6)  was  the  first  pope  who  changed 
his  name  on  ascending  the  papal 
chair.  Some  accounts  have  it  that  his 
name  was  Hogsmouth,  others  that  it 
was  "  Peter  di  Porca,"  and  he  changed 
it  out  of  deference  to  St.  Peter,  think- 
ing it  arrogant  to  style  himself  Peter  II. 

Gregory  the  Great  (591)  was  the 
first  pope  to  adopt  the  title  Serous 
Servorum  Dei  (the  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  God).  It  is  founded  on 
Mark  x,  44. 

Eye  upon  all  bis  jurladlcolons 
And  upon  those  whiche  to  hym  are  dettcra , 

Eye  upon  his  bulles  breves  and  tetters 
Wherein  he  is  named  Servut  Servorum. 

Bede  JJfe  *nd  tenott  Wrote,  y, 13  U528), 

The  title  Vicar  of  Chnst,  or  Vicar 
of  Gtodf  was  adopted  by  Innocent  III, 
1198.  See  also  TIARA, 


The  election  of  Pius  XI  (1922) 
raised  the  number  of  Italian  popes  to 
209.  France  claims  second  place  with 
only  15,  and  Greece  follows  with  9  ; 
then  come  Germany  with  7,  Asia  with 
5,  Africa  and  Spain  each  with  3,  Dal- 
matia  with  2,  and  Palestine,  Thrace, 
Holland,  Portugal,  Oandia,  and  Eng- 
land with  1  each.  The  last  non- 
Italian  pope  was  Adrian  VI,  who  came 
from  Utrecht,  and  reigned  for  less  than 
a  year  in  1522. 

The  Black  Pope.  The  General  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  Pope  of  Geneva.  A  name  givei 
to  Calvin  (1509-64). 

The  Pope's  eye.  The  tender  piece  of 
meat  (the  lymphatic  gland)  surrounded 
by  fat  in  the  middle  of  a  leg  of  mutton. 
The  French  call  it  Judas's  eye,  and 
the  Germans  the  pnest's  tit-bit. 

The  Pope's  slave.  So  Cardinal  Ca- 
jetan  (d.  1534)  called  the  Church. 

The  Red  Pope  The  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  (q.v.). 

Pope  Joan.  A  mythical  female 
pope,  fabled  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
have  succeeded  Leo  IV  (855).  The 
vulgar  tale  is  that  Joan  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  the  monk  Folda 
and  in  order  to  get  admission  to  him 
assumed  the  monastic  habit.  Being 
clever  and  popular,  she  was  elected 
pope,  but  was  discovered  through 
giving  birth  to  a  child  during  her  en- 
thromzation.  The  whole  story  has 
long  since  been  exploded. 

The  name  was  given  to  a  once  popu- 
lar card- game  played  with  an  ordinary 
pack  minus  the  eight  of  diamonds 
(called  the  "  Pope  Joan "),  and  a 
circular  revolving  tray  divided  into 
eight  compartments. 

Popeflgland,  An  island  m  Rabelais' 
satire  (Bk.  iv,  ch.  45),  inhabited  by 
the  Gaillardets  (Pr.  gay  people),  rich 
and  free,  till,  being  shown  the  pope's 
image,  they  exclaimed,  v  A  fig  for  the 
pope !  "  whereupon  the  whole  island 
was  put  to  the  sword,  its  name  changed 
to  Popefigland,  and  the  people  were 
called  Popefigs. 

Popin'Jay.  An  old  name  for  a  par- 
rot (ultimately  of  Arabic  origin  ;  Gr. 
papagos},  hence  a  conceited  or  empty- 
headed  fop. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay, 
Answered  neglectingly  I  know  not  what, 
He  should  or  he  should  not. 

Shakesptare    1  Henry  I F,  i,  3 

The  Festival  of  the  Popinjay.  The 
first  Sunday  in  May,  when  a  figure  of 
a  popinjay,  decked  with  parti-coloured 
feathers  and  suspended  from  a  pole^ 
served  as  a  target  for  shooting  pracl 
tice.  He  whose  ball  or  arrow  broughf 
down  the  bird  by  cutting  the  string  ^ 
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which  it  was  hung,  received  the  proud 
title  of  "  Captain  Popinjay,"  or  "  Cap- 
tain. of  the  Popinjay,"  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  was  escorted  home  in 
triumph.  See  Scott's  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  n. 

Popish  Plot.  A  fictitious  plot  im- 
plicating the  Duke  of  York  and  others 
in  high  place,  invented  by  Titus 
Gates  (1678)  who  alleged  that  the 
Catholics  were  about  to  massacre  the 
Protestants,  burn  London,  and  assas- 
sinate the  king.  Some  thirty  innocent 
persons  were  executed,  and  Oates 
obtained  great  -wealth  by  revealing 
the  supposed  plot,  but  ultimately  he 
was  pilloried,  whipped  and  imprisoned. 

Poplar.  The  poplar  was  conse- 
crated to  Her'culSs,  because  he  de- 
stroyed Ka'kos  in  a  cavern  of  Mount 
Aventine,  which  was  covered  with 
poplars.  In  the  moment  of  triumph 
the  hero  plucked  a  branch  from  one  of 
the  trees  and  bound  it  round  his  head. 
When  he  descended  to  the  infernal 
regions,  the  heat  caused  a  profuse 
perspiration  which  blanched  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  while  the  smoke 
of  the  eternal  flames  blackened  the 
upper  surface.  Hence  the  leaves  of 
the  poplar  are  dark  on  one  side  and 
white  on  the  other. 

The  white  poplar  is  fabled  to  have 
originally  been  the  nymph  Leuce, 
beloved  by  Pluto.  He  changed  her 
into  this  at  death. 

Poplin.  This  silk  and  worsted 
material,  now  made  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
gets  its  name  from  the  old  papal  (Ital. 
papahno)  city  of  Avignon,  oecause  up 
to  the  17th  century  that  was  the  chief 
seat  of  its  manufacture. 

Porcelain,  from  Ital.  porcellana,  "  a 
little  pig»"  the  name  given  by  the 
early  Portuguese  traders,  to  cowrie- 
shells,  the  shape  of  which  is  not  unlike 
a  pig's  back,  and  later  to  Chinese  earth- 
enware, which  is  white  and  glossy,  like 
the  inside  of  these  shells. 

Porch,  The.  A  philosophic  sect, 
generally  called  Stoics  (Gr.  stoa,  a 
porch),  because  Zeno,  the  founder, 
gave  his  lectures  in  the  public  ambu- 
latory, Stoa  pcecilB,  in  the  agora  of 
Athens. 

The  successors  of  Socrates  formed  societies  -which 
lasted  several  centuries  ,  the  Academy,  the  Porch,,  the 
Garden.—  -£««Z«i/  Sect  Homo 

Porcus,  The  La-fans  call  me  "porous" 
A  sly  reproof  to  anyone  boasting, 
showing  off,  or  trying  to  make  him- 
self appear  greater  than  he  is.  The 
fable  says  that  a  wolf  was  going  to 
devour  a  pig,  when  the  pig  observed 


that  it  was  a  Friday,  when  no  good 
Catholic  would  eat  meat.     Going  on 


together,  the  wolf  said,  to  the  pig, 
"  They  seem  to  call  you  by  many 
names."  "Yes,"  said  the  pig,  "  I 
am  called  swine,  grunter,  hog,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides.  The  Latins 
call  me  porcus."  "  Porpus,  do  they  ?  " 
said  the  wolf.  "  Well,  porpoise  is  a 
fish,  and  we  may  eat  fish  on  a  Friday," 
and  devoured  him  without  another 
word. 

Pork,  Pig,  The  former  is  Norman- 
French,  the  latter  Saxon. 

Pork,  I  think,  is  good  Norman-French "  and  so,  when 
the  brute  Eyes,  and  Js  in  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  goes 
by  her  Saxon  name;    but  becomes  a  Norman,  and  is 
called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the  castle-halL-- Scott 
Ivantoe. 

Porphyr'lon.  One  of  the  giants  of 
Greek  mythology  who  made  war  with 
the  gods.  He  hurled  the  island  of 
Delos  against  Zeus,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  HerculSs,  overcame  him. 

Porphyrogenitus.  A  surname  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor,  Constantine  VII 
(911-959).  It  signifies  "  born  in  the 
purple  "  (Or.  porphuros,  purple,  gen- 
nttos,  born),  and  a  son  born  to  a 
sovereign  after  his  accession  is  called 
a  porphyrogemto.  Cp.  PURPLE. 

Porridge.  Everything  tastes  of  por- 
ridge. However  we  may  deceive  our- 
selves, whatever  castles  in  the  air  we 
may  construct,  the  fact  of  home  life 
will  always  intrude.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
tells  us  of  an  insane  man  who  thought 
the  asylum  his  castle,  the  servants  his 
own  menials,  the  inmates  his  guests. 
"  Although,"  said  he,  "  I  am  provided 
with  a  first-rate  cook  and  proper 
assistants,  and  although  my  table  is 
regularly  furnished  with  every  delicacy 
of  the  season,  yet  so  depraved  is  my 
palate  that  everything  I  eat  tastes  of 
porridge,"  His  palate  was  less  vitiated 
than  his  imagination. 

Se  has  supped  all  his  porridge. 
Eaten  his  last  meal ;  he  is  dead. 

Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  por- 
ndge.  A  rude  remark  made  to  one 
who  is  giving  unwanted  or  unsought 
advice.  It  won't  be  taken  any  way, 
and  the  suggestion  is  that  the  adviser 
may  want  it  himself  some  day. 

Well,  Friar,  spare  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge ; 
come,  let  us  now  talk  with  deliberation,  fairly  and 
softly— -Roirfaf*  Paniatrud,  etc.,  V,  xxvlll 

Not  to  earn  salt  to  one's  porridge. 
To  earn  practically  nothing ;  to  be  a 
"  waster." 

Port.  The  origin  of  the  nautical 
term,  meaning  the  left-hand  side  of  a 
ship  when  looking  forward,  is  not 
certain ;  hilt  it  is  probably  from  port, 
a  harbour.  The  word  has  been  in  use 
for  over  three  centuries,  and  in  course 
of  tune  took  the  place  of  the  earlier 
larboard  (q*v.)  which  was  so  easily  con- 
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fused  with  starboard.  When  the  steer- 
ing-gear was  on  the  starboard  (i.e. 
steer-board)  side  it  was  almost  a  neces- 
sity to  enter  port  and  tie  up  at  the 
harbour  with  the  larboard  side  towards 
the  port,  and  this  probably  accounts 
for  the  name. 

A  vessel's  port-holes  are  so  called 
from  Lat.  porta,  a  door  ;  the  harbour 
is  called  a  port  from  Lat.  portus,  a 
haven ;  the  dark  red  wine  gets  its 
name  port  from  Oporto,  Portugal, 
whence  it  is  exported  ;  and  port,  the 
way  of  bearing  oneself,  etc.  (Queen 
Elizabeth,  says  Speed,  daunted  the 
Ambassador  of  Poland  "  with  her 
stately  port  and  majestical  deporture") 
from  Lat.  portare,  to  carry. 

Any  port  in  a  storm.  Said  when  one 
is  in  a  difficulty  and  some  not  par- 
ticularly good  way  out  offers  itself ; 
a  last  resource. 

Port  Royal.  A  convent  about  8 
miles  S.W.  of  Versailles  which  in  the 
17th  century  became  the  headquarters 
of,  the  Jansenists  (g.v.).  The  com- 
munity was  suppressed  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1660,  but  later  again  sprang  into 
prominence  and  was  condemned  by  a 
bull  of  Clement  XI  in  1708.  Two 
years  later  the  convent,  which  had 
been  removed  to  Paris  about  1637, 
was  razed  to  the  ground. 

Porte,  The  Sublime.  The  central 
office  of  the  Ottoman  Government  in 
Constantinople ;  hence,  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Empire  itself.  The  term 
is  French  in  origin,  sublime  signifying 
"lofty"  or  "high  and  mighty." 
Constantinople  has  twelve  gates,  and 
near  one  of  these  is  a  building  with  a 
lofty  gateway  called  "  Bab-i-humajun," 
in  which  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
vizier,  and  the  offices  of  all  the  chief 
ministers  of  state,  whence  all  the  im- 
perial edicts  are  issued. 

Porteous  Riot.  At  Edinburgh  in 
September,  1736.  C.  Porteous  was  cap- 
tain of  the  city  guard,  and,  at  the  exe- 
cution of  a  smuggler  named  Wilson, 
ordered  the  guards  to  fire  on  the  mob, 
which  had  become  tumultuous ;  six 
persons  were  killed,  and  eleven 
wounded.  Porteous  was  condemned 
to  death,  but  reprieved  ;  whereupon 
the  mob  burst  into  the  iail  where  he 
was  confined,  and,  dragging  him  to 
the  Gcassmarket  (the  usual  place  of 
execution),  hanged  him  by  torchlight 
on  a  barber's  pole.  Scott  introduces 
the  not  in  his  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Por'tia.  A  rich  heiress  and  "  lady 
barrister  "  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice  (q.v.)t  in  love  with  Bassa'nio. 
Her  name  is  often  used  allusively  for 
a  female  advocate. 


Portland  Vase.  A  cinerary  urn  of 
transparent  dark  blue  glass,  coated 
with  opaque  white  glass  cut  in  cameo 
fashion,  found  in  a  tomb  (supposed  to 
be  that  of  Alexander  Severus)  near 
Rome  m  the  17th  century.  In  1770 
it  was  purchased  from  the  Barberim 
Palace  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  for 
1,000  guineas,  and  came  afterwards 
into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  placed  it  in  that 
institution  for  exhibition.  In  1845  a 
lunatic  named  Lloyd  dashed  it  to 
pieces,  but  it  was  so  skilfully  repaired 
that  the  damage  is  barely  visible.  It 
is  ten  inches  high,  and  six  in  diameter 
at  the  broadest  part. 

Portmanteau  Word.  An  artificial 
word  made  up  of  parts  of  others,  and 
expressive  of  a  combination  denoted 
by  those  parts — such  as  squarson,  a 
"  crossj"  between  a  squire  and  a  parson. 
Lewis  Carroll  invented  the  term  in 
Through  the  Looldng-Glass,  ch.  vi ; 
shthy,  he  says,  means  lithe  and  slimy, 
mimsy  is  flimsy  and  miserable,  etc. 
So  called  because  there  are  two  mean- 
ings "  packed  up  "  in  the  one  word. 

Portsolcen  Ward.  The  most  easterly 
of  the  City  of  London  wards — the  old 
Knighten  Guild  (q.v  ) — lying  outside 
the  wall  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate.  Its  name  indicates  the  soke 
or  franchise  of  the  city  (not  of  the  gate). 
Port  is  an  old  name  for  any  city,  and 
occurs  in  Portreeve,  the  chief  city 
officer. 

Poseidon.  The  god  of  the  sea  in 
Greek  mythology,  the  counterpart  of 
the  Roman  Neptune  (q.v.).  He  was 
the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  brother  of 
Zeus  and  Pluto,  and  husband  of 
Amphitrite.  It  was  he  who,  with 
Apollo,  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
as  the  Tro3ans  refused  to  give  him  his 
reward  he  hated  them  and  took  part 
against  them  in  the  Trojan  War. 
Earthquakes  were  attributed  to  him, 
and  he  was  said  to  have  created  the 
first  horse. 

Po'ser.  Formerly  used  of  an  exam- 
iner, one  who  poses  (i.e.  "  opposes  ") 
questions,  especially  a  bishop's  exam- 
ining chaplain  and  the  examiner  at 
Eton  for  the  King's  College  fellowship. 
Nowadays  the  word  usually  denotes  a 
puzzling  question  or  proposition. 

Posh.  Modern  slang  for  smart, 
swagger,  well-turned-out ;  as,  "  You're 
looking  very  posh  to-day,**  spruce  and 
well  groomed. 

Posse  (Lat.  to  be  able).  A  body  of 
men — especially  constables — who  are 
armed  with  legal  authority. 


Post 


Pot 


Posse  Comita'tus.  The  whole  force 
of  the  county — that  is,  all  the  male 
members  of  a  county  over  fifteen,  who 
may  be  summoned  by  a  sheriff  to 
assist  in  preventing  a  riot,  the  rescue 
of  prisoners,  or  other  unlawful  dis- 
orders. Clergymen,  peers,  and  the  in- 
firm are  exempt. 

Post.  Beaten  on  the  post.  Only  just 
beaten  ;  a  racing  term,  the  *'  post  " 
being  the  winning-post, 

By  return  of  post  By  the  next  mail 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  originally 
the  phrase  referred  to  the  messenger, 
or  "  post "  who  brought  the  dispatch 
and  would  return  with  the  answer. 

From  pillar  to  post     See  PILIAR. 

Knight  of  the  post.     See  KNIGHT. 

Post-and-rail.  Wooden  fencing 
made  of  posts  and  rails  In  Australia 
roughly  made  tea  in  which  the  stalks 
are  floating  is  called  post-and-rail 
tea. 

Post  captain.  A  term  used  in  the 
Navy  from  about  1730  to  1830  to  dis- 
tinguish an  officer  who  held  a  captain's 
commission  from  one  of  inferior 
rank  who  was  given  the  title  by 
courtesy  because  he  was  in  command 
of  a  small  ship  or  was  acting  as 
captain,  etc.  A  ship  of  under  20 
guns  was  not  entitled  to  a  full — or 
post — captain. 

Post  haste  With  great  speed  or  ex- 
pedition. The  allusion  is  to  the  old 
coaching  days,  when  travelling  by  re- 
lays of  horses,  or  with  horses  placed  on 
the  road  to  expedite  the  journey,  was 
the  rule  in  cases  of  urgency. 

Post  paper.  •  A  standard  size  of 
paper  measuring  15  x  19£  in.  in 
writing  papers,  and  15$  x  19  J  in.  in 
printings  ;  so  called  from  an  ancient 
watermark  which  has  been  supposed 
fco  represent  a  post-horn.  This  horn  or 
bugle  mark  was,  however,  in  use  as 
early  as  1314,  long  before  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  postman  or  his  horn 
existed.  It  is  probably  the  famous 
horn  of  Roland  (q.v,). 

The  old  original  post  [paper]  with  the  stamp  In  the 
corner  representing  a  post-boy  riding  for  life,  and  twang- 
ing his  horn.— Mr«  QaskcU .  Cranford,  ch  v. 

Post  term  (Lat.  post  terminum,  after 
the  term).  The  legal  expression  for 
the  return  of  a  writ  after  the  term,  and 
for  the  fee  that  then  is  payable  for  its 
being  filed. 

To  be  well  posted  in  a  subject.  To  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  well 
informed.  Originally  an  American 
colloquialism,  probably  from  the 
counting-house,  where  ledgers  are 
posted. 

To  run  your  head  against  a  post.  To 
go  to  work  heedlessly  and  stupidly, 
or  as  if  you  had  no  eyes* 


Post  (Lat.,  in  compounds).  Post  fac- 
turn  (Lat.).  After  the  act  has  been 
committed. 

Post  hoct  ergo  propter  hoc  (Lat.). 
After  this,  therefore  because  of  this  ; 
expressive  of  the  fallacy  that  a  se- 
quence of  events  is  always  the  result 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  swallows 
come  to  England  in  the  spring,  but  do 
not  bring  the  spring. 

Post  meridian  (Lat ).  After  noon  ; 
usually  contracted  to  "  P.M." 

'Twas  post  meridian  half-past  lour, 
By  signal  I  from  Nancy  parted. 

Dibdin     Sea  Song*, 

A  ^post-mortem  degree.  In  old  ITn- 
versity  slang,  a  degree  given  to  a  can- 
didate after  having  failed  at  the  poll. 

He  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being  a  plodding  man, 
and  he  anally  took  what  used  to  be  called  a  potl-moriem 
de  Tee.--.afy  &ector$,  p  63. 

Post  obit  (Lat  post  ob'itum,  after  the 
death,  i.e.  of  the  person  named  in  the 
bond).  An  agreement  to  pay  for  a 
loan  a  larger  sum  of  money,  together 
with  interest  at  death. 

Post  mortem  (Lat.),  After  death; 
as  a  post-mortem  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
death. 

Poste  restante  (Fr  ,  remaining  post). 
A  department  at  a  post  office  to  whicn 
letters  may  be  addressed  for  callers, 
and  where  they  will  remain  (with  cer- 
tain limits)  until  called  for. 

Posteriori.    See  A  POSTERIORI. 

Posy  properly  means  a  copy  of 
verses  presented  with  a  bouquet.  It 
now  means  the  verses  without  the 
flowers,  as  the  "  posy  of  a  ring,"  or 
the  flowers  without  the  verses,  as  a 
"  pretty  posy." 

He  could  make  anything  In  poetry,  from  the  posy  ol 
a  ring  to  the  chronicle  of  its  most  heroic  wearer  — Sted 
man  Victorian  Poets  (Landor),  p  47. 

Pot,  A  big  pot.  An  important  per- 
son, a  personage  ;  a  leader  of  his  class 
or  group. 

A  pot  of  money.  A  large  amount  of 
money  ;  especially  a  large  stake  on  a 
horse. 

A  little  pot  is  soon  hot.  A  small  per- 
son is  quickly  "  riled."  Grumio  makes 
humorous  use  of  the  phrase  in  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (iv,  1). 

A  watched  pot  never  boils.  Said  as  a 
mild  reproof  to  one  who  is  showing 
impatience  j  watching  and  anxiety 
won't  hasten  matters. 

Gone  to  pot.  Ruined,  gone  to  the 
bad.  The  allusion  is  to  the  pot  into 
which  bits  of  already  cooked  meat  are 
cast  prior  to  their  making  their  last 
appearance  as  hash. 

The  pot  calls  the  kettle  black.  *  Said 
of  a  person  who  accuses  another  of 
faults  similar  to  those  committed  by 
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himself.  The  French  say,  "  The 
shovel  mocks  the  poker  "  (Za  pelle  se 
mogue  du  fourgon). 

The  pot  of  hospitality.  The  pot  au 
feu  which  m  Ireland  used  to  be  shared 
with  anyone  who  dropped  in  at  meal- 
times, or  required  refreshment. 

And  the  '  pot  of  hospitality  "  TOW  set  to  boll  upon  tiie 
fire,  and  there  was  much  mirth  and  heartiness  and  en* 
tertalnment.— Jrtnateento  Century,  Oct.,  1891,  p  648 

To  keep  the  pot  a-boiling.  To  go  on 
paying  one's  way  and  making  enough 
to  bve  on  ;  also,  to  keep  things  going 
briskly,  to  see  that  the  interest  does 
not  flag. 

Pot-boiler.  Anything  done  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  it  will 
bnng  in — because  it  will  "  keep  the 
pot  a-boiling,'*  i.e.  help  to  provide  the 
means  of  livelihood  ;  applied  specially 
to  work  of  small  merit  by  artists  or 
literary  men* 

Pot-hooks*  Nickname  of  the  old 
77th  Foot  (2nd  Battalion,  Middlesex 
Regiment),  because  the  sevens  of  their 
badge  resembled  pot-hooks. 

Pot-hunter.  One  who  in  athletic 
contests,  etc.,  is  keener  on  winning 
prizes  (often  silver  cups,  or  pots)  than 
on  the  sport ;  it  is,  of  course,  a  term 
of  reproach  among  sportsmen. 

Pot-luck.  Come  and  take  pot-luck 
with  me.  Come  and  take  a  family 
dinner  at  my  house ,  we'll  all  "  dip 
into  the  pot "  and  share  anything 
that's  going,  sans  oeremonie. 

Pot  Valiant.  Made  courageous  by 
liquor. 

Pot-wallopers,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Beform  Bill  (1832),  were  those 
who  claimed  a  vote  as  householders, 
because  they  had  boiled  their  own 
pot  at  their  own  fireplace  in  the  parish 
for  six  months.  The  earlier  form 
was  pot-waller,  from  A.S.  weallan,  to 
boil. 

Potato.  This  very  common  veget- 
able (Solanum  tuberosum)  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  (and  thence  into 
England)  from  America  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  about  1584,  but  the  name 
(from  Haitian  batata)  properly  be- 
longed to  another  tuberous  plant 
(Batata  eduhs,  of  the  natural  order 
Convolvulacece),  now  known  as  the 
sweet  potato,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  aphrodisiac  qualities.  It  is  to 
this  latter  that  Palataff  refers  when  he 
says  *'  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes " 
(Merry  Wives,  v,  5),  and  there  are 
many  allusions  to  it  in  contemporary 
literature. 

Potato-bogle.  So  the  Scots  call  a 
scarecrow,  the  head  of  these  bird- 
bogies  being  a  big  potato  nt  turnip. 


To  think  small  potatoes  of  it.  To 
think  very  little  of  it,  to  account  it 
of  very  slight  worth,  or  importance. 
"  Coke  is  very  small  potatoes  at  the 
gasworks — you  can  have  it  for  the 
asking." 

Poteen  (Irish  poitin,  little  pot). 
Whisky  that  is  produced  privately  m 
an  illicit  still,  and  so  escapes  duty. 

Potent.  Cross  potent.  An  heraldic 
cross,  each  limb  of  which  has  an 
additional  cross-piece  like  the  top  of 
a  T  or  the  head  of  an  old-fashioned 
crutch ;  so  called  from  Fr.  potence,  a 
crutch.  It  is  also  known  as  a  Jeru- 
salem cross. 

Potiphar's  Wife  is  unnamed  both 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Koran.  Some 
Arabian  commentators  have  called 
her  Bahil,  others  Zuleika,  and  it  is 
this  latter  name  that  the  15th  century 
Persian  poet  gives  her  in  his  Yusuf 
and  Zulaikha. 

In  C.  J.  Wells's  poetic  drama 
Joseph  and  His  Brethren  (1824),  of 
which  she  is  the  heroine,  she  is  named 
Phraxanor. 

Potpourri  (Fr.).  A  mixture  of  dried 
sweet-smelling  flower-petals  and  herbs 
preserved  in  a  vase.  Also  a  hotch- 
potch or  olla  podri'da.  In  music,  a 
medley  of  favourite  tunes  strung  to- 
gether. 

Pourri  means  rotting  [flowers],  and  potpourri,  strictly 
upealdog,  Is  the  vase  containing  the  sweet  mixture 

Pots.  Stock  Exchange  slang  for  the 
"  North  Staffordshire  Bailway  stock." 
Of  course,  the  allusion  is  to  "  the  pot- 
teries." 

Pott.  A  size  of  printing  and  writing 
paper  (15J  in.  x  12$  in.) ;  so  called  from 
its  original  watermark,  a  pot,  which 
really  represented  the  Holy  Grail. 

Poult.  A  chicken,  or  the  young  of 
the  turkey,  guinea-fowl,  etc.  The 
word  is  a  contraction  of  pullet,  from 
late  Lat.  pulla,  a  hen,  whence  poultry, 
poulterer,  etc. 

Poulter's  Measure.  In  prosody,  a 
metre  consisting  of  alternate  Alex- 
andrines and  fourteeners,  i.e.  twelve- 
syllable  and  fpurteen-syllable  lines. 
The  name  was  given  to  it  by  Gascoigne 
(1576)  because,  it  is  said,  poulterers — 
then  called  poulters — used  sometimes 
to  give  twelve  to  the  dozen  and  some- 
times fourteen.  It  was  a  common 
measure  in  early  Elizabethan  times ; 
the  following  specimen  is  from  a  poem 
by  Surrey: — 

Good  ladles,  ye  that  liave  your  pleasures  in  exile, 
Step  In  your  foot,  come  take  a  place,  and  mourn  whh  mo 

a -while, 

And  such  as  by  their  lords  do  pet  but  little  price 
Let  them  sit  still,  it  skills  them  not  what  cb&nce  come  on 
the  dice. 
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Pound.  The  unit  of  weight  (Lat. 
pondua,  weight) ;  also  cash  to  the 
value  o*  twenty  shillings  sterhng,  be- 
cause in  the  Carlovingian  period  the 
Eoman  pound  (twelve  ounces)  of  pure 
silver  was  coined  into  240  silver 
pennies.  The  symbols  £  and  Ib.  are 
for  libra,  the  Latin  for  a  pound. 

In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound.  See 
PENNY. 

Pound  of  flesh.  The  whole  bar- 
gain, the  exact  terms  of  the  agreement, 
the  bond  literatim  et  verbatim.  The 
allusion  is  to  Shylock,  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  who  bargained  with  Antonio 
for  a  "  pound  of  flesh,"  but  was  foiled 
in  his  suit  by  Portia,  who  said  the  bond 
was  expressly  a  pound  of  flesh,  and 
therefore  (1)  the  Jew  must  cut  the 
exact  quantity,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  just  pound  ;  and  (2)  in  so  doing 
he  must  not  shed  a  drop  of  blood. 

Poverty.  When  poverty  comes  in 
at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window. 
An  old  proverb,  given  in  Bay's  Col- 
lection (1742),  and  appearing  in  many 
languages.  Keats  says  much  the 
same  in  Lamia  (Pt.  n) : — 

Love  la  a  hut,  -with  -water  and  a  Croat, 
IB — Love  forgive  us — cinders,  ashes,  dust, 

Powder.  I'll  powder  your  jacket  for 
you.  A  corruption  of  Fr.  poudrer,  to 
dust. 

Not  worth  powder  and  shot.  Not 
worth  the  trouble ;  the  thing  shot 
won't  pay  the  cost  of  the  ammunition. 

Poynings'  Law  or  Statute  of  Drog- 
heda.  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  Ireland  in  1495  (10  Henry  VII, 
ch.  22)  at  the  summons  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  (d.  1521),  then  Lord  Deputy, 
providing  that  no  Parliament  could 
be  called  together  in  Ireland  except 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  that 
its  Acts  must  be  submitted  to  the 
English  Privy  Council  before  becoming 
law,  and  declaring  all  general  statutes 
hitherto  made  in  England  to  be  in  force 
in  Ireland  also.  It  was  repealed  in 
1782. 

Prsemonstraten'sian.    See  PBEMON- 

STBA.TENSIAN, 

PrsemunTre.  A  writ  charging  a 
sheriff  to  summon  one  accused  of  an 
indictable  offence  committed  over 
seas,  authorized  by  the  Statute  of 
Prcemunire  (1392) ;  so  called  from  the 
words  prcemunire  facias,  thou  cause 
to  warn  (so  and  so)  that  appear  in  the 
opening  sentence.  The  Statute  was 
soon  used  specially  to  prevent  the 
purchase  m  Rome  of  excommunica- 
tions, etc.,  and  to  stop  the  assertion 
or  maintenance  of  papal  jurisdiction 
in  England  and  the  denial  of  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  Crown. 


Offenders  could  be  punished  by  out- 
lawry, forfeiture  of  goods,  and  attach- 
ment. 

Pragmatic  Sanction.  Sanctio  in 
Latin  means  a  "  decree  or  ordinance 
with  a  penalty  attached,"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  "  penal  statute."  Prag- 
mat'icus  means  "  relating  to  state 
affairs/'  so  that  Pragmatic  Sanction  is 
a  penal  statute  bearing  on  some  im- 
portant question  of  state.  The  term 
was  first  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
those  statutes  which  related  to  their 
provinces.  The  French  applied  the 
phrase  to  certain  statutes  which 
limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope ; 
but  generally  it  is  applied  to  an 
ordinance  fixing  the  succession  in  a 
certain  line. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis, 
1268,  forbade  the  court  of  Kome  to 
levy  taxes  or  collect  subscriptions  in 
France  without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  king.  It  also  gave  plaintiffs  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  civil  courts.  The  "  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  "  were  to  England 
what  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction 'T  was 
to  France. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII 
(of  France),  1438,  defining  and  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Pope  in  France.  By 
this  ordinance  the  authority  of  a 
general  council  was  declared  superior 
to  the  dictum  of  the  Pope  ;  the  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  appeal  to  Rome  on 
any  point  affecting  the  secular  con- 
dition of  the  nation ;  and  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  forbidden  to  appropriate 
a  vacant  benefice,  or  to  appoint  either 
bishop  or  parish  priest. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1713.  Where- 
by the  succession  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
female  line,  in  order  to  transmit  the 
crown  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  VI. 

This  is  emphatically  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  unless  some  qualification  is 
added  restricting  the  term  to  some 
other  instrument, 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Naples,  1759, 
whereby  Carlos  II  of  Spain  ceded  the 
succession  to  his  third  son  in  per- 
petuity. 

Pragmatism  (Gr.  pragma,  deed). 
The  philosophical  doctrine  that  the 
only  test  of  the  truth  ,of  human  cog- 
nitions or  philosophical  principles  is 
their  practical  results,  i.e.  their  work- 
ableness. It  does  not  admit  "  abso- 
lute "  truth,  as  all  truths  change  their 
trueness  as  their  practical  utility  in- 
creases or  decreases.  The  word  was 
introduced  m  this  connexion  about 
1875  by  the  American  logician  C.  S. 
Peirce  (1839-1914)  and  was  popular- 
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ized  by  William  James,  whose  Prag- 
matism was  published  in  1907. 

Prajapatis.    See  MENU. 

Prayer-wheel.  A  device  used  by  the 
Tibetan  Buddhists  as  an.  aid  or  sub- 
stitute for  prayer,  the  use  of  which  is 
said  to  be  founded  on  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  Buddha's  instructions  to 
his  followers,  that  they  should  "  turn 
the  wheel  of  the  law  " — i.e.  preach 
Buddhism  incessantly — we  should  say 
as  a  horse  in  a  mill.  It  consists  of  a 
pasteboard  cylinder  inscribed  with — 
or  containing — the  mystic  formula 
Om  mani  padme  hum  (q*v.)  and  other 
prayers,  and  each  revolution  repre- 
sents one  repetition  of  the  prayers. 

Pre-Ad'amites.  The  name  given  by 
Isaac  de  la  Peyrere  (1655)  to  a  race  of 
men  whom  he  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted long  before  the  days  of  Adam. 
He  held  that  only  the  Jews  are  de- 
scended from  Adam,  and  that  the 
Gentiles  derive  from  these  "  Pre- 
Adamites." 

Prebend  (O.Fr.  from  late  Lat.  prce- 
benda,  a  grant,  pension).  The  stipend 
given  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  col- 
lege or  cathedral  to  a  canon  ;  he  who 
enjoys  the  prebend  is  the  prebendary, 
though  he  is  sometimes  wrongly  called 
the  prebend. 

Precarious  (Lat.  precarius,  obtained 
by  prayer)  is  applied  to  what  depends 
on  our  prayers  or  requests.  A  pre- 
carious  tenure  is  one  that  depends 
solely  on  the  will  of  the  owner  to  con- 
cede to  our  prayer  ;  hence  uncertain, 
not  to  be  depended  on. 

Precep'tor.  Among  the  Knights 
Templars  a  preceptory  was  a  subordin- 
ate house  or  community  (the  larger 
being  commandertes),  and  the  Pre- 
ceptor or  Knight  Preceptor  was  the 
superior  of  a  precep'tory,  the  Grand 
Preceptor  being  the  head  of  all  the 
preceptories  m  a  province.  The  three 
of  highest  rank  were  the  Grand  Pre- 
ceptors of  Jerusalem,  Tnpohs,  and 
Antioch. 

Pre'cieuses  Ridicules,  Les.  A  comedy 
by  Moliere  (1659),  The  chief  charac- 
ters are  Aminte  and  Polixene,  who 
assume  the  airs  of  the  Hdtel  de  Bam- 
bouillet  (q.v  ),  a  coterie  of  savants  of 
both  sexes  in  the  17th  century.  The 
members  of  this  society  were  termed 
pr Reuses — i.e.  "  persons  of  distin- 
guished merit" — and  the  Pre'cieuses 
ridicules  means  a  ridiculous  apeing  of 
their  ways  and  manners. 

The  affected  dialogue  of  the  Predeutes,  as  they  were 
styled]  who  formed  the  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  Bam- 
bouUlet,  afforded  Moliere  matter  for  his  admirable 
comedy,  Les  Prtoteuaet  Stdimtlet  —Scott  The  Monastery. 


Precious  Stones.  The  ancients 
divided  precious  stonea  into  male  and 
female.  The  darker  stones  were  called 
the  males,  and  the  light  ones  were 
called  the  females.  Male  sapphires 
approach  indigo  in  colour,  but  the 
female  ones  are  sky-blue.  Theophar- 
tus  mentions  the  distinction. 

The  tent  shook,  lor  mighty  Saul  shuddered    and  sparkles 

'gan  dart 
From  the  Jewels  that  -woke  in  his  turban,  at  once  -with  a 

start, 
All  its  lordly  male-sapphires,  and  rubies  courageous  at 

heart*  Browning     Saul,  vilL 

Bach  month,  according  to  the  Poles, 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  precious 
stone : — 


January    .  .  Garnet    . .                      _ 

February  ..  Amethyst           Sincerity 

March  Bloodstone          Courage 

April  Diamond             Innocence. 

May  Emerald              Success  tn  love. 

June  Agate      .  .  JXedUh  and  long  life 

July  Cornelian             Content 

August  Sardonyx             Conjugal  felicity 

September  Chrysolite           Antidote  to  madness 

October  Opal        .  .  Hope. 

November  Topaa      .           fidelity 

December  Turquoise  .  Prosperity 

In  relation  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — 


Aries'..  .  Ruby 

Taurus  .  Topaz. 

Gemini  Carbuncle. 

Cancer  Emerald 

Leo      .  Sapphire 

Virgo  Diamond 


Libra         .  Jacinth. 
Scorpio          Agate 
Sagittarius     Amethyst 
Capricornus   Beryl. 
Aquarius        Onyx 
Pisces         .  Jasper 


In  relation  to  the  planets — 


Saturn 

Jupiter 

Mars 

Sun 

Venus    . 

Moon  .. 

Mercury 


Turquoise 

Cornelian 

Emerald 

.  Diamond 

.  Amethyst 

Crystal 
.  Loadstone 


.  Lead 
Tin. 
Iron 

.  Gold 

Copper 
.  Silver 

Qutcksfher 


It  was  an  idea  of  the  ancients  that 
precious  stones  were  dewdrops  con- 
densed and  hardened  by  the  sun. 

Precocious  means  ripened  by  the 
sun  before  it  has  attained  its  full 
growth  (Lat.  prce,  before,  coquere,  to 
cook) ;  hence,  premature ;  develop- 
ment of  mind  or  body  beyond  one's 
age. 

Many  precocious  trees,  and  such  as  have  their  spring  fa 
winter,  may  be  found. — Brown. 

Prorate  (Lat.  prce  latus,  carried  be- 
fore) means  simply  a  man  preferred, 
a  man  promoted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
office  wnich  gives  him.  jurisdiction 
over  other  clergymen.  Cardinals,  bis- 
hops, abbots,  and  archdeacons  were 
at  one  time  so  called,  but  the  term  is 
restricted  in  the  Protestant  Church  to 
bishops. 

Premier.  The  Prime  Minister,  or 
first  minister  of  the  Crown,  formerly 
(17th  cent.)  called  the  Premier  Minis- 
ter, from  Fr.  Ministre  premier9  first 
minister. 

Premiere,  the  feminine  of  Fr.  premier t 
is  used  in  English  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  a  play. 
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Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  gui  cotite  ; 
it  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs  any- 
thing. Pythagoras  used  to  say,  "  The 
beginning  is  half  the  whole.'* 

Inclpe  dimidium  facrtl  eat  ccepisse  — Amonius 
Dimidium  facti,  qul  coepit,  b&bet.—Eorace ;  Bp ,  1, 11,41 
Well  begun  is  half  done 

Premillenarians.  See  SECOND 
(Second  Adventists). 

Premonstraten'sian  or  NorberUne 
Order.  An.  order  of  Augustimans 
founded  by  St.  Norbert  in  1120  in  the 
diocese  of  Laon,  France.  A  spot  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  a  vision,  and 
he  termed  the  spot  Pr4  Montrt  or 
Pratum  Monstra'tum  (the  meadow 
pointed  out).  The  order  possessed 
thirty-five  monasteries  in  England — 
where  they  were  known  as  the  White 
canons  of  the  rule  of  St  Augustine — 
at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution. 

Prepense,  Mafoce  prepense,  malice 
designed  or  deliberate ;  "  malice 
aforethought "  (Lat.  prce,  before,  3Tr. 
penser,  to  think). 

Prepos'terous  (Lat.  prcey  before,  pos- 
terus,  coming  after).  Literally,  "  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse "  , 
hence,  contrary  to  reason  or  common 
sense. 

Your  misplacing1  and  preposterous  placing  is  not  all 
one  in  behaviour  of  language,  for  the  misplacing  is  alwaies 
intolerable,  but  the  preposterous  is  a  pardonable  fault, 
and  many  times  gives  a  pretle  grace  unto  the  speech. 
We  call  it  by  a  common  saying  to  »&  the  carte  before  the 
horse  —Puttenham  Arlo  of  English  Poetie,  Bk.  iii, 
ch.  xxii  (1589) 

Pre-Raphaelite    Brotherhood,    The. 

A  group  of  artists  formed  in  London 
in  1848,  consisting  originally  of  Hol- 
mau  Hunt,  Millais,  and  Bossetti, 
having  for  its  objects  a  closer  study 
of  nature  than,  was  practised  by  those 
bound  by  the  academical  dogmas, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  methods 
and  spirit  of  the  early  Italian  (the 
"  pre-Baphael  ")  painters.  The  group 
was  championed  by  Buskin,  but  was 
attacked  by  many  artiste  and  critics, 
and  after  its  second  exhibition  (I860) 
Bossetti  gave  up  exhibiting,  Millais 
resigned,  and  Holman  Hunt's  methods 
underwent  a  change.  The  term  Pre- 
Raphaelite  was  later  applied  to  work 
characterized  by  exaggerated  atten- 
tion to  detail,  and  high  finish  or 
**  finnickiness." 

a  society  which  unfortunately,  or  rather  unwisely, 
has  given  itself  the  name  of  '  Pre-Raphaelite  " ;  un- 
fortunately, because  the  principles  on  which  its  members 
are  working  are  neither  pre-  nor  post-B&phaelite,  but 
everlasting  They  are  endeavouring  to  paint  with  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  completion,  what  they  see  in 
nature,  without  reference  to  conventional  or  established 
rules ,  but  by  no  means  to  imitate  the  style  of  any  past 
epoch.— XuaMn  *  Modern  Pointer*,  pt.  ii,  sect,  ri, 
ohfli,§18,n. 

Presbyterian  Church.  A  Church 
governed  by  elders  or  presbyters  (Gr. 
predbuteroa,  elder),  ana  ministers,  all 


of  equal  ecclesiastical  rank ;  especi- 
ally the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  was  formed  in 
1847  by  the  union  of  the  United 
Secession  and  Bebef  Churches,  and 
which  in  1900  united  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Presence.    See  BBAL  PRESENCE. 

Presents.  Know  all  men  by  these 
presents — i.e.  by  the  writings  or  docu- 
ments now  present.  (Lat.  per  pre- 
sentes,  by  the  [writings]  present.) 

Press-gang.  The  name  given  to 
the  bands  of  men  who,  up  to  about 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  used 
to  go  about  the  country  impressing 
men  into  the  army  or  navy,  especially 
the  latter. 

Prester  John  (Le.  John  the  Pres- 
byter). A  fabulous  Christian  king 
and  priest,  supposed  in  mediaeval 
times  to  have  reigned  over  a  wonder- 
ful country  somewhere  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  in  the  12th  century.  He  figures 
in  Ariosto  (Orlando  Funoso,  Bks. 
xvii-xix),  and  has  furnished  materials 
for  a  host  of  mediaeval  legends. 

I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  farthest  inch 
of  Asia ,  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot , 
fetch  yon  &  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard  .  — 

Shakespeare    Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii,  1 

According  to  "  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  "  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Ogier  the  Bane  (q.v.)9  who  penetrated 
into  the  north  of  India  with  fifteen 
of  his  barons,  among  whom  he 
divided  the  land.  John  was  made 
sovereign  of  Teneduc,  and  was  called 
Prester  because  he  converted  the 
natives.  Another  tradition  says  he 
had  seventy  kings  for  his  vassals,  and 
was  seen  by  his  subjects  only  three 
times  in  a  year.  So  firm  was  the 
belief  in  his  existence  that  the  Pope, 
Alexander  III  (d.  1181)  sent  him 
letters  by  a  special  messenger.  The 
messenger  never  returned. 

The  centuries  go  by,  but  Prester  John  endures  for  ever 

With  hJB  music  in  the  mountains  and  Viig  magic  on  the 

sky  Alfred  2foye»    Forty  Singing  Seamen. 

Prestige.  This  word  has  a  strangely 
metamorphosed  meaning.  The  Lat. 
I'ice  means  juggling  tricks,  hence 
g'itateur'  (Fr.),  one  who  jug- 
gles with  his  fingers.  We  use  the  word 
for  that  favourable  impression  which 
results  from  good  antecedents.  The 
history  of  the  change  is  this :  Juggling 
tricks  were  once  considered  a  sort  of 
enchantment;  to  enchant  is  to 
charm,  and  to  charm  is  to  win  the 
heart. 

Presto.  The  name  frequently  ap- 
plied to  himself  by  Swift  m  his  Journal 
to  Stella.  According  to  his  own 
account.  (Journal,  August  1st,  1711)  it 
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was   given  him  by  the   Duchess    of 
Shrewsbury,  an  Italian: — 

The  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  asked  him,  -was  not  that 

Dr  ,  Dr  ,  and  she  could  not  say  my  name  In 

English,  but  said  Dr  Presto,  which  is  Italian  for  Swift, 

Preston  and  his  Mastiffs.  To  oppose 
Preston  and  hi*  mastiffs  is  to  be  fool- 
hardy, to  resist  what  is  irresistible. 
Christopher  Preston  established  the 
Bear  Garden  at  Hocldey-in-the-Hole 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  and  was 
killed  in  1709  by  one  of  his  own 
bears. 

.  .  I'd  as  good  oppose 
Myself  to  Preston  and  his  mastiffs  loose 

Oldham    III  Satyr  of  Juvenal. 

Pretender.  The  Old  Pretender. 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart  (1688- 
1766),  son  of  James  II. 

The  Young  Pretender.  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart  (1720-88),  son  of  the 
"  Old  Pretender." 

God  bless  the  king,  I  mean  the  faith's  defender 
God  bless— no  harm  In  blessldg— the  Pretender 
Who  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  Is  king- 
God  bless  us  all  1— that's  quite  another  thing 

John  JSyrom, 

Pre'text.  A  pretence.  From  the 
Latin  prcetexta,  a  dress  embroidered  in 
the  front  worn  by  Eoman  magistrates, 
priests,  and  children  of  the  aristocracy 
between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  seven- 
teen. The  prcetexta'tce  were  dramas  in 
which  actors  personated  those  who 
wore  the  prsetexta ;  hence  persons 
who  pretend  to  be  what  they  are 
not. 

Prevarica'tion.  The  Latin  word 
vanco  is  to  straddle,  and  prcevaricor,  to 
J  or  crooked.  The  verb,  says 
ny,  was  first  applied  to  men  who 
ploughed  crooked  ridges,  and  after- 
wards to  men  who  gave  crooked 
answers  in  the  law  courts,  or  deviated 
from  the  straight  line  of  truth.  Cp. 
DJEUBIUM. 

Prevent.  Precede,  anticipate.  (Lat. 
prce-venio,  to  go  before).  And  as  what 
goes  before  us  may  hinder  us,  so 
prevent  means  to  hinder  or  keep 
back. 

My  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches  — Ft  cxlx,  248 
Prevent  us,  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  — Common  Prayer 
Book 

Previous  Question.     See  QUESTION. 

Prl'am.  King  of  Troy  when  that 
city  was  sacked  by  the  Greeks,  hus- 
band of  Hec'uba,  and  father  of  fifty 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Hector.  When  the  gates  of  Troy 
were  thrown  open  by  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse,  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  slew  the  aged 
Priam. 

Pri'amond.  In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (IV,  ii)  the  elder  brother  of 
Diamond  and  Triamond,  sons  of  Ag'- 


ape,  a  fairy.  He  was  very  daring,  and 
fought  on  foot  with  battleaxe  and 
spear.  He  was  slam  by  Cam'balo. 

Priapus.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
god  of  reproductive  power  and  fertility 
(hence  of  gardens),  and  protector  of 
shepherds,  fishermen,  and  farmers. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Aphrodite,  and  m  later  times  was  re- 
garded as  the  chief  deity  of  lascivious- 
ness  and  obscenity. 

We  shift,  and  bedeck,  and  bedrape  us, 
Thou  art  noble  and  nude  and  antique. 

Ubitinn  thy  mother,  Priapus 
Thy  father,  a  Tuscan  and  Greek. 

Swinburne    Dolores,  vii. 

Prick.  Shakespeare  has,  "  'Tis  now 
the  prick  of  noon  "  (Romeo  and  Juliet, 
ii,  4),  in  allusion  to  the  mark  on  the 
dial — made  by  pricking  or  indenting 
with  a  sharp  instrument — that  in- 
dicated 12  o'clock. 

The  annual  choosing  of  sheriffs  used 
to  be  done  by  the  king,  who  pricked 
the  names  on  a  list  at  haphazard. 
Sheriffs  are  still  "  pricked  "  by  the 
king,  but  the  names  are  chosen  be- 
forehand. 

Pnck-eared.  So  the  Puritans  and 
Boundheads  were  called,  because  they 
had  their  hair  cut  short  and  covered 
their  heads  with  a  blacS.  skull-cap 
drawn  down  tight,  leaving  the  ears 
exposed. 

PruMouse.  An  old  contemptuous 
name  for  a  tailor. 

Prick-song.  Written  music  for  sing- 
ing, as  distinguished  from,  music  learnt 
by  ear.  So  called  because  the  notes 
were  originally  pricked  in  on  the 
parchment.  The  term  has  long  been 
obsolete. 

Prick  the  garter.    See  GARTER. 

The  prick  of  conscience.  Remorse  ; 
tormenting  reflection  on  one's  mis- 
deeds. In  the  14th  century  Richard 
of  Hampole  wrote  a  devotional 
treatise  with  this  title. 

To  kick  against  the  pricks.  To 
strive  against  odds,  especially  against 
authority.  Prick,  here,  is  an  ox-goad, 
and  the  allusion  is  to  Acts  ix,  5—"  It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks." 

To  prick  up  one's  ears.  To  pay 
particular  attention  ;  to  do  one's  best 
to  follow  what  is  going  on.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  twitching  of  a  horse's 
ears  when  its  attention  is  suddenly 
attracted. 

Pride,  meaning  ostentation,  finery, 
or  that  which  persons  are  proud  of. 
Spenser  talks  of  "  lofty  trees  yclad  in 
summer's  pride  "  (verdure).  Pope,  of 
a  "  sword  whose  ivory  sheath  (was) 
inwrought  with  envious  pride  "  (orna- 
mentation) ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
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word  is  used  by  Jacques  in  that  cele- 
brated passage  — 

Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride  [dress] 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name 
When  that  I  say  "  the  city  woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  "  ? 

.  What  is  he  of  baser  function 
That  says  his  bravery  [finery]  is  not  of  my  cost  ?  ** 
Shakespeare    At  7<M  Mk6  It,  if,  7 

Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock,  pro- 
verbial for  pride  (Shakespeare  :  Comedy 
of  Errors,  iv,  3).  The  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black. 

The  heraldic  peacock  is  said  to  be 
in  his  pride  when  depicted  with  the 
tail  displayed  and  the  wings  drooping. 

The  pride  of  the  mormng.  That 
early  mist  or  shower  which  promises 
a  fine  day.  The  morning  is  too  proud 
to  come  out  in  her  glory  all  at  once  — 
or  the  proud  beauty  being  thwarted 
weeps  and  pouts  awhile.  Keble  uses 
the  phrase  in  a  different  sense  when  he 

says:  —    Pride  of  the  dewy  Morning, 

The  swain's  experienced  eye 

From  thee  takes  timely  warning 

Nor  trusts  the  gorgeous  sky 

Keblff    25tA  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Pride's  Purge.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment, not  proving  itself  willing  to 
condemn  Charles  I,  was  purged  of  its 
unruly  members  by  Colonel  Pride,  who 
entered  the  House  with  two  regiments 
of  soldiers  (December  6th,  1648),  im- 
prisoned sixty  members,  drove  one 
hundred  and  sixty  out  into  the  streets, 
and  left  only  sixty  —  the  "  Bump  " 


Pridwen,  Prld'win.  The  name  in 
the  Welsh  legends  of  King  Arthur's 
shield,  bearing  on  it  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin. 

The  temper  of  his  sword,  the  tried  "  Excaliber  " 
The  bigness  and  the  length  of  "  Bone/'  his  noble 

spear 
With  "  Prldwin,"  his  great  shield,  and  what 

the  proof  could  bear  vraylon. 

Prig.  An  old  cant  word  (probably  a 
variant  of  PRICK)  for  to  filch  or  steal, 
also  for  a  thief.  In  the  W^nter's  Tale 
the  clown  calls  Autolycus  a  "  prig  that 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings." 

Shadwell  uses  the  term  for  a  pert 
coxcomb,  and  nowadays  it  denotes  a 
conceited,  formal,  or  didactic  person  — 
one  who  tries  to  teach  others  how  to 
comport  themselves,  etc.,  without 
having  any  right  to  do  so. 

SfutmweU  •  Oheatly  will  help  you  to  the  ready  ;  and 
thou  shalt  shine,  and  be  as  gay  as  any  spruce  prig  that 
ever  walked  the  street. 

Selford  Senior  Well,  adad,  you  are  pleasant  men, 
and  have  the  neatest  sayings  with  you  ,  "  ready,"  and 
"spruce  prig."  and  abundance  of  the  prettiest  witty 
words  —Shadwell  The  Syuire  of  Alsaiia,  1,  1  (1688) 

Prima  Donna  (Ital.  first  lady).  The 
principal  female  singer  in  an  opera. 

Prwna  facie  (Lat.).  At  first  sight. 
A  prima  facie  case  is  a  case  or  state- 
ment which,  without  minute  examina- 


tion into  its  merits,  seems  plausible 
and  correct. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  strong  prima  facie 
case,  but  I  should  advise  the  more  cautious  policy  oi 
audiatteram  partem 

Primary  Colours.    See  COLOURS. 

Prime  (Lat.  vnmus,  first).  In  the 
Catholic  Church  the  first  canonical 
hour  of  the  day,  beginning  at  6  a.m. 
Milton  terms  sunrise  "  that  sweet  hour 
of  prime  "  (Paraddse  Lost,  v,  170)  ; 
and  the  word  is  used  in  a  general  way 
of  the  first  beginnings  of  anything, 
especially  of  the  world  itself*  Cp. 
Tennyson's  "  dragons  of  the  prime  " 
(In  Memoriam,  Ivi). 

Prime  M^n^ster.  The  first  minister 
of  the  Crown  ;  the  Premier  (g.v.). 

Pnme  Number.  The  Golden  Num- 
ber ;  also  called  simply  "  the  Prime." 

Primed.  Pull  and  ready  to  deliver 
a  speech.  We  say  of  a  man  whose 
head  is  full  of  his  subject,  "  He  is 
primed  to  the  muzzle."  Also  a  euphe- 
mism for  "  drunk."  Of  course,  the 
allusion  is  to  firearms* 

Primer.  Originally  the  name  of  the 
Prayer-book  used  by  laymen  in  pre- 
Beformation  England  ;  as  this  was 
used  as  a  child's  first  reading-book  — 
generally  with  the  addition  of  the 
ABC,  etc.  —  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  such  books,  and  so  to  ele- 
mentary books  on  any  subject. 

Great  pnmer.  A  large-sized  type, 
A  ,__-  .  rather  smaller  than 

A  Q      I    me    eighteen-point,run- 
JTLO      J.  ilia,  nfog  51   ems  (gtVt) 


to  the  foot  or  four  lines  and  a  quarter 
to  the  inch. 

Long  primer.  A  smaller-sized  type, 
A  on.-  &i  point,  89  ems  (q.v.) 
As  This  ;  to  a  foot,  or  74  hnes  to 
the  inch. 

Primer  o.  A  very  popular  card- 
game  for  about  a  hundred  years  after 
1530,  in  which  the  cards  had  three 
times  their  usual  value,  four  were 
dealt  to  each  player,  the  principal 
groups  being  flush,  prime,  and  point. 
Flush  was  the  same  as  in  poker,  prime 
was  one  card  of  each  suit,  and  point 
was  reckoned  as  in  piquet. 

I  left  him  at  pxixnero  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk— 
.  Henry  VIII,  i.  2. 


Primrose.  A  curious  corruption  of 
the  French  pnmerole,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  flower  in  M.E.  This  is 
from  the  late  Lat.  primula,  and  the 
rose  (as  though  from  prima  rosa,  the 
first,  or  earliest,  rose)  is  due  to  a 
popular  blunder. 

Prl'mum  mobile  (Lat.  the  first 
moving  thing),  in  the  Ptolema'ic  sys- 
tem of  astronomy,  was  the  mutb 
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Primus 


Privy  Council 


(later  the  tenth)  sphere,  supposed  to 
revolve  round  the  earth  from  east  to 
west  in  twenty-four  hours,  carrying 
with  it  all  the  other  spheres  (q.v.). 
Milton  refers  to  it  as  "  that  first 
mov'd  "  (Paradise  Lost,  iii,  483),  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  (Religio  Medici) 
uses  the  phrase,  "  Beyond  the  first 
movable,"  meaning  outside  the  ma- 
terial creation.  According  to  Ptolemy 
the  pnmum  mobile  was  the  boundary 
of  creation,  above  which  came  the 
empyrean  (g.v,)»  or  seat  of  God. 

The  term  is  figuratively  applied  to 
any  machine  which  communicates 
motion  to  others  ;  and  also  to  persons 
and  ideas  suggestive  of  complicated 
systems.  Thus,  Socrates  may  be 
called  the  primum  mobile  of  the  Dia- 
lectic, Meganc,  Cyrena'ic,  and  Cynic 
systems  of  philosophy. 

Pri'mus  (Lat.  first).  The  arch- 
bishop, or  rather  "  presiding  bishop," 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  is  elected  by  the  other  six  bishops, 
and  presides  in  Convocation,  or  meet- 
ings relative  to  church  matters. 

Primus  inter  pares.  The  first  among 
equals. 

Prince  (Lat.  princeps,  chief,  leader). 
A  royal  title  which,  in  England,  is  now 
limited  to  the  sons  of  the  sovereign 
and  their  sons.  Princess  is  similarly 
limited  to  the  sovereign's  daughters 
and  his  sons'  (but  not  daughters') 
daughters. 

Crown  Prince.  The  title  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  in  some  coun- 
tries, as  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Japan 
(formerly  also  in  Germany). 

Prince  Consort.  A  prince  who  is  the 
husband  of  a  reigning  Queen,  as 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  husband 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  husband  of 
Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Pnnce  Impenal.  The  title  of  the 
heir-apparent  in  the  French  Empire 
of  1862-70. 

Pnnce  of  Asturiaa.  The  title  of 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  Spanish 
throne. 

Prince  of  Piedmont.  The  Italian 
heir-apparent. 

Pnnce  of  the  Church.    A  cardinal. 

Pnnce  of  Wales.    See  WALES. 

Prince  Ibupert's  drops.  See  RU- 
PERT. 

Principalities.  Members  of  one  of 
the  nine  orders  of  angels  m  mediaeval 
angelology.  See  ANGEL. 

In  the  assembly  next  upstood 
Nlaroch,  of  Principalities  the  prime 

MiUcn     Paradite  Lost,  vi,  447. 

Printers*  Bible,  The  See  BIBLE, 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 


Printers'  Marks. 

?  is  5J  —  that  is,  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  qucesho  (question). 

I  is  *.  Jo  in  Latin  is  the  interjection 
of  joy. 

§  is  a  Greek  p  (*•),  the  initial  letter 
of  paragraph,  but  printers  call  it  a 
section  mark. 

*  is  used  by  the  Greek  grammarians 
to  arrest  attention  to  something  strik- 
ing (asterisk  or  star). 

f  is  used  by  the  Greek  grammarians 
to  indicate  something  objectionable 
(obelisk  or  dagger). 

Printing.    See  EM. 

Father  of  English  printing.  William 
Caxton  (1422-91),  who,  at  West- 
minster, set  up  the  first  printing- 
press  in  England,  and  in  1477  issued 
the  first  English  printed  book  —  The 
Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers. 

Priori.    See  A  PRIORI. 

Priscian's  Head.  To  break  Pmscian's 
head  (in  Latin,  Diminufoe  Priscia^ni 
cap'ut).  To  violate  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar. Priscian  was  a  great  gram- 
marian of  the  early  6th  century, 
whose  name  is  almost  synonymous 
with  grammar. 

And  bald  no  sin  BO  deeply  red 

As  that  of  breaking  Priecian's  head 
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Sir  Nathaniel    Laos  Deo,  bone  LnteUIgo, 
Holofernc*     Bone  1—  bone  for  bene     Priadan  a  little 
acratch'd,   't\rill  serve. 

SJu&espeare    Love's  Labour's  Lott,  v  L. 

PriscilTianists.  Followers  of  Pris- 
cillian,  an  heretical  Spaniard,  exe- 
cuted at  Treves  in  385.  Their  beliefs 
were  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  Gnos- 
ticism, and  Mamchseamsm. 

Prisoner  of  Chillon,  The.  See  CHEL- 
LON. 

Prl'fhu.  The  favourite  hero  of  the 
Indian  Puranas.  Vena  having  been 
slain  for  his  wickedness,  and  leaving 
no  offspring,  the  saints  rubbed  his 
right  arm,  and  the  friction  brought 
forth  Prithu.  Being  told  that  the 
earth  had  suspended  for  a  time  its 
fertility,  Prithu  went  forth  to  punish 
it,  and  the  Earth,  under  the  form  of  a 
cow,  ned  at  his  approach  ;  but  being 
unable  to  escape,  promised  that  in 
future  "  seed-time  and  harvest  should 
never  fail." 

Privolvans.  The  antagonists  of  the 
Subvolvans,  in  S.  Butler's  satirical 
poem  called  The  Mephant  in  the  Moon. 

These  silly  ranting  Privolvans 

Have  every  summer  their  campaigns, 

And  master  like  the  warlike  sons 

Of  Bawhead  and  of  Bloodybones.  V,  80,  etc. 

Privy  Council.  The  council  chosen 
by  the  sovereign  originally  to  ad- 
minister public  affairs,  but  now  never 


Privy  Seal 


Profane 


summoned  to  assemble  as  a  whole  ex- 
cept to  proclaim  the  successor  to  the 
Crown  on  the  death  of  the  Sovereign. 
It  usually  includes  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  the  two  Primates,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  great  officers  of  State 
and  of  the  Royal  Household,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Judges  of  the  Courts 
of  Equity,  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  Judge 
Advocate,  some  of  the  Puisne  Judges, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Ambassa- 
dors, Governors  of  Colonies,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  many  politicians. 
The  business  of  the  Privy  Council  is 
now  performed  by  Committees  (of 
which  the  Cabinet  is  technically  one), 
such  as  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  the  great  depart- 
ments of  State — the  Board  of  Trade, 
Local  Government  Board,  Board  of 
Education,  etc.,  are,  in  theory,  merely 
committees  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Privy  Councillors  are  entitled  to  the 
prefix  "  the  Bight  Honourable,"  and 
rank  next  after  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
who  may  be  commoners. 

Privy  Seal.  The  seal  which  the 
sovereign  uses  in  proof  of  assent  to  a 
document,  kept  in  the  charge  of  a 
high  officer  of  State  known  as  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  In  matters  of  minor 
importance  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  the 
Privy  Seal,  but  instruments  of  greater 
moment  must  have  the  Great  Seal  also. 

Pro  and  con.  (Lat.).  For  and 
against.  "  Con."  is  a  contraction  of 
contra.  The  pros  and  cons,  of  a  matter 
is  all  that  can  be  said  for  or  against  it. 

Pro  tan  to  (Lat.).  As  an  instalment, 
good  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not 
final ;  for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  heard  Mr  Parnett  accept  the  Bill  of  1888  as  a  measure 
that  would  close  the  differences  between  the  two  countries, 
bat  since  then  he  stated  that  he  had  accepted  it  as  a 
pro  tanio  measure  .  .  It  -was  a  parliamentary  tat,  and 
he  hoped  to  make  future  amendments  on  it. — Joseph 
Chamberlain,  April  10th,  1893. 

Pro  tem'pore  (Lat.).  Temporarily ; 
for  the  time  being,  till  something  is 
permanently  settled.  Contracted  into 
pro  tern. 

Probate  (Lat.  proved).  The  probate 
of  a  will  is  the  official  proving  of  it, 
and  a  copy  certified  by  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attest  it.  The 
original  is  retained  in  the  court  regis- 
try, and  executors  cannot  act  until 
probate  has  been  obtained. 

Prob'ole  (Gr.).  Properly,  a  bony 
process  or  projection  on  the  skull,  but 
applied  by  certain  early  heretics  to 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  ground  that  He 
was  divine  only  because  he  was 
divinely  begotten,  in  fact,  He  was 


a  shoot  of  the  divine  stem.  This 
heresy  was  combated  by  Irenseus,  but 
was  subsequently  revived  by  Monta'- 
nus  and  Tertullian. 

Proces-verbal  CFr.).  A  detailed  and 
official  statement  of  some  fact : 
especially  a  written  and  authenticated 
statement  of  facts  in  support  of  a 
criminal  charge. 

Procne.    See  NIGHTINGALE. 

Procris.  Unerring  as  the  dart  of 
Proem.  When  Procris  fled  from  Ceph'- 
alus  out  of  shame,  Diana  gave  her  a 
dog  (Lselaps)  that  never  failed  to  se- 
cure its  prey,  and  a  dart  which  not 
only  never  missed  aim,  but  which 
always  returned  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  shooter.  See  CBPHAJ.US. 

Procrustes'  Bed.  Procrustes,  in 
Greek  legend,  was  a  robber  of  Attica, 
who  placed  all  who  f  ell  into  his  hands 
upon  an  iron  bed.  If  they  were  longer 
than  the  bed  he  cut  off  the  redundant 
part,  if  shorter  he  stretched  them  till 
they  fitted  it ,  he  was  slain  by  The- 
seus. Hence,  any  attempt  to  reduce 
men  to  one  standard,  one  way  of 
thinking,  or  one  way  of  acting,  is 
called  placing  them  on  Procrustes' 
bed. 

Tyrant  more  cruel  than  Procrustes  old, 

Who  to  his  iron-bed  by  torture  fits 

Their  nobler  parts,  the  souls  of  suffering  wits. 

Mallet     Verbal  Criticism 

Proeyon.  The  Lesser  Dog-star, 
alpha  in  Cams  Minoris.  It  is  the 
eighth  brightest  star  in  the  heavens. 
See  ICABIUS. 

Prodigal.  Festus  says  the  Romans 
called  victims  wholly  consumed  by 
fire  prod'vgce  hostics  (victims  prodigal- 
ized), and  adds  that  those  who  waste 
their  substance  are  therefore  called 
prodigals.  This  derivation  is,  of 
course,  incorrect.  Prodigal  is  Lat. 
pro-ago  or  prod-igo>  to  dnye  forth,  and 
persons  who  had  spent  all  their  patri- 
mony were  "  driven  forth  "  to  be  sold 
as  slaves  to  their  creditors. 

The  Prodigal.  Albert  VI,  Duke  of 
Austria  (1418-63). 

Prodigious  \    See  DOMINE  SAMPSON. 

Prodigy  (Lat.  prodigium,  a  portent, 
prophetic  sign) .  The  prodigy  of  France. 
GuiUaume  Bud<§  (1467-1540);  so  called 
by  Erasmus. 

The  Prodigy  of  Learning.  Samuel 
Hahnemann  (1755-1843),  the  German, 
was  so  called  by  J.  Paul  Bichter. 

Profane  means  literally  before  or 
outside  the  temple  (Lat.  pro  fanum]  ; 
hence  profanus  was  applied  to  those 
persons  who  came  to  the  temple  and 
remaining  outside  and  unattached, 
were  not  initiated. 
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Pro  'file  means  shown  by  a  thread 
(Ital.  profilo  ;  Lat.  filum,  a  thread). 
A  profile  is  an  outline,  but  especially  a 
view,  or  drawing  or  some  other  repre- 
sentation, of  the  human  face  outlined 
by  the  median  line. 

Profound.  The  Profound  Doctor. 
Thomas  Bradwardine,  Richard  Middle- 
ton,  and  other  14th  century  scholastic 
philosophers  were  given  the  title. 

Most  Profound  Doctor.  JEgidius  de 
Columna  (d.  1316),  a  Sicilian  school- 
man. 

Prog.  The  verb  was  used  in  the 
16th  century  for  to  poke  about  for 
anything,  especially  to  forage  for 
food  ;  hence  the  noun  is  slang  for 
food,  but  its  origin  is  unknown. 
Burke  says,  *'  You  are  the  lion,  and 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  prog  for 
you*" 

80  saying,  -with,  a  smile  she  left  the  rogue 
To  weave  more  lines  of  death,  and  plan  for  prog* 
Dr   Wolcot    Spider  and  Fly 


Progress. 

garliamen 
Dr  the 
and  defer 
sequent    items 
nominated   by 


To    report    progress,    in 
language,  is  to  conclude 
the  business  of  a  bill, 
consideration  of  all  sub- 
thereof  till   the   day 
the   Prime   Minister  ; 


hence,  to  put  off  anything  till  a  more 
convenient  time. 

Projec'tlon.  Powder  of  projection. 
A  form  of  the  "  Philosophers  Stone  " 
(g.t>.)»  which  was  supposed  to  have  the 
virtue  of  changing  baser  metals  into 
gold.  A  little  of  this  powder,  being 
cast  into  the  molten  metal,  was  to 
project  from  it  pure  gold. 

Proletariat  The  lowest  class  of 
the  community,  labourers  and  wage- 
earners  who  are  destitute  of  property. 
In  ancient  Rome  the  proletary  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  state  but  his 
proles,  ^.e.  offspring  ;  they  could  hold 
no  office,  were  ineligible  for  the  army, 
and  were  useful  only  as  breeders  of 
the  race. 

Prometheus  (Gr.  Forethought).  One 
of  the  Titans  of  Greek  myth,  son  of 
lapetus  and  the  ocean-nymph  Cly- 
mene,  and  famous  as  a  benefactor  to 
man.  It  is  said  that  Zeus  employed 
him  to  make  men  out  of  mud  and 
water,  and  that  then,  hi  pity  for  their 
state,  he  stole  fire  from  heaven  and 
gave  it  to  them.  For  this  he  was 
chained  by  Zeus  to  Mount  Caucasus, 
where  an  eagle  preyed  on  his  liver 
all  day,  the  hver  being  renewed  at 
night.  He  was  eventually  released 
by  Hercules,  who  slew  the  eagle. 
It  was  to  counterbalance  the  gift  of 
fire  to  mankind  that  Zeus  sent 
Pandora  (q.v.)  to  earth  with  her  box 
of  evils. 


Promethean.  Capable  of  produ- 
cing fire ;  pertaining  to  Prome'theus 
(q.v.).  The  earliest "  safety  "  matches, 
made  in  1805  by  Chancel,  a  French 
chemist,  who  tipped  cedar  splints  with 
paste  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar, 
were  known  as  * '  Prometheans. '  *  They 
were  dipped  into  a  little  bottle  con- 
taining asbestos  wetted  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  burst  into  flame  on  being 
withdrawn. 

Prome'thean  fire.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple ;  the  fire  with  which  Prometheus 
quickened  into  life  his  clay  images. 

I  know  not  where  Is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume 

Shakespeare     OtfieUo,  v,  2 

The  promethean  unguent.  Made 
from  a  "herb  on  which  some  of  the 
blood  of  Prometheus  had  fallen. 
Medea  gave  Jason  some  of  it,  and 
thus  rendered  his  body  proof  against 
fire  and  warlike  instruments. 

Promised  Land  or  Land  of  Promise. 
Canaan ;  so  called  because  God  prom- 
ised Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  that 
their  offspring  should  possess  it. 

Proof.  A  printed  sheet  to  be  ex- 
amined and  approved  before  it  is 
finally  printed.  The  first,  or  foul, 
proof  is  that  which  contains  all  the 
workman's  errors ;  when  these  are 
corrected  the  impression  next  taken 
is  called  a  clean  proof  and  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  author  ;  the  final  im- 
pression, which  is  corrected  by  the 
reader  ad  unguem,  is  termed  the  press 
proof. 

Proof    Bible,    The,      See    BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Proof  prints.  The  first  impressions 
of  an  engraving.  India  proofs  are 
those  taken  off  on  India  paper. 
Proofs  before  lettering  are  those  taken 
off  before  any  inscription  is  engraved 
on  the  plate.  After  the  proofs  the 
connoisseur's  order  of  value  is — (1) 
prints  which  have  the  letters  only  in 
outline  ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  letters 
are  shaded  with  a  black  line  ;  (3)  those 
in  which  some  slight  ornament  is  in- 
troduced into  the  letters ;  (4)  those 
in  which  the  letters  are  filled  up  quite 
black. 

Proof  spirit.  A  term  applied  to 
spirituous  liquors  in  which  .495  of  the 
weight  and  .5727  of  the  volume  is 
absolute  alcohol,  and  the  specific  grav- 
ity is  0.91984.  When  the  mixture 
has  more  alcohol  than  water  it  is 
called  over  proof,  and  when  less  it 
is  termed  under  proof, 

Prooshan  Blue.  A  term  of  great 
endearment,  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  Prussians  were  im- 
mensely popular  in  England.  Sam 
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Weller,  in  Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers, 
addresses  his  father  as  "  Veil,  my 
Prooshan  Blue." 

Propaganda.  The  Congregation,  or 
College,  of  the  Propaganda  (Congre- 
gatio  de ,  propaganda  fide)  is  a  com- 
mittee of  cardinals  established  at 
Rome  by  Gregory  XV,  in  1622,  for 
propagating  throughout  the  world 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  scheme, 
association,  etc.,  for  making  proselytes 
or  influencing  public  opinion  in  politi- 
cal, social,  and  international,  as  well  as 
in  religious  matters. 

Property  Plot,  in  theatrical  language, 
means  a  list  of  all  the  "  properties  " 
or  articles  which  will  be  required  in 
the  play  produced.  Such  as  the  bell, 
when  Macbeth  says,  "  The  bell  invites 
me  "  ;  the  knocking  apparatus  for 
the  porter  ("  Heard  you  that  knock- 
ing ?  "  ) ,  tables,  chairs,  banquets, 
tankards,  etc.  etc.  Everything  stored 
in  a  theatre  for  general  use  on  the  stage 
is  a  "  prop,"  these  are  the  manager's 
props  ;  an  actor's  "  props  "  are  the 
clothing  and  other  articles  which  he 
provides  for  his  own  use. 

Prophet,  The.  The  special  title  of 
Mahomet.  According  to  the  Koran 
there  have  been  200,000  prophets,  but 
only  six  of  them  brought  new  laws 
or  dispensations,  viz.  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet. 

The  Great  or  Major  Prophets.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  so 
called  because  their  writings  are  more 
extensive  than  the  prophecies  of  the 
other  twelve. 

The  Minor  or  Lesser  Prophets. 
Hose 'a,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah, 
Jonah,  Nahum,  Habak'kuk,  Zeph- 
am'ah,  Haggai,  Zechari'ah,  and  Mai7- 
achi,  whose  writings  are  less  extensive 
than  those  of  the  four  Great  Prophets. 

Propositions,  in  logic,  are  of  four 
kinds,  called  A,  B,  I,  O.  "£A  "  is  a 
universal  affirmative,  and  "  E "  a 
universal  negative  ;  "  I  "  a  particular 
affirmative,  and  "  O  "  a  particular 
negative. 

Asserlt  A,  negat  E,  veruxn  generaliter  ambo 
Assent  I,  negat  0,  sed  particulariter  ambo. 
A  asserts  and  E  denies  some  unlcmoJ  proposition , 
I  asserts  and  0  denies,  but  with  pariicula  precision 

Props,  in  theatrical  slang,  means 
properties  (see  PROPERTY  PLOT,  above). 

Proro'gue  (Lat.  pro-rogo,  to  prolong). 
The  Parliament  was  prorogued.  Dis- 
missed for  the  holidays,  or  suspended 
for  a  time.  If  dismissed  entirely  it 
is  said  to  be  "dissolved." 

Pro's.  Professionals,  especially 
actors,  and  those  who  take  money  for 


playing  cricket,  football,  billiards,  etc., 
or  are  paid  sportsmen. 

Prosce'nlum.  The  front  part  of  the 
stage,  between  the  drop-curtain  and 
orchestra.  (Gr.  proskSnion ;  Lat. 
proscSmum.) 

Proscription.  A  sort  of  hue  and 
cry;  so  called  because  among  the 
.Romans  the  names  of  the  persons 
proscribed  were  written  out,  and  the 
tablets  bearing  their  names  were 
fixed  up  in  the  public  forum,  some- 
times with  the  offer  of  a  reward  for 
those  who  should  aid  in  bringing  them 
before  the  court.  If  the  proscribed 
did  not  answer  the  summons,  their 
goods  were  confiscated  and  their  per- 
sons outlawed.  In  this  case  the  name 
was  engraved  on  brass  or  marble, 
the  offence  stated,  and  the  tablet 
placed  conspicuously  in  the  market- 
place. 

Prose  means  straightforward  speak- 
ing or  writing  (Lat.  ora'tio  pro'sa 
— i.e.  pro-versa),  in  opposition  to 
foot-bound  speaking  or  writing, 
oratio  vincta  (fettered  speech — i.e. 
poetry). 

It  was  Monsieur  Jourdain,  in 
Moltere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gent^lhomme9 
who  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had 
been  talking  prose  for  twenty  years 
without  knowing  it. 

"Beally,"  exclaimed  Lady  Ambrose,  brightening, 
"  H  y  a  plus  At  vinffl  am  guejt  dit  de  la  prote  son*  qua 
fm  nm«  rien  "  And  so  it  seems  that  I  have  known 
history  -without  suspecting  it,  just  as  Mons  Jourdain 
talked  prose  —Mattock  TJte  New  Republic  Bk.  iii,  cb  2 

Proselytes.  From  Gr.  proselutosj  one 
who  has  come  to  a  place ;  hence,  a 
convert,  especially  (in  its  original  ap- 
plication) to  Judaism.  Among  the 
Jews  proselytes  were  of  two  kinds — 
viz.  "  The  proselyte  of  righteousness  " 
and  the  "  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gate"  (see  HELLENES).  The  former 
submitted  to  circumcision  and  con- 
formed to  the  laws  of  Moses ;  the 
latter  went  no  farther  than  to  refrain 
from  offering  sacrifice  to  heathen 
gods,  and  from  working  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Proser'pina  or  Pros'erpine.  The 
Roman  counterpart  of  the  Greek  god- 
dess Persephone,  queen  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  and  wife  of  Pluto.  A« 
the  personification  of  seasonal  changes 
she  passed  six  months  of  the  year  on 
Olympus,  and  six  in  Hades  ;  while  at 
Olympus  she  was  beneficent,  but  in 
Hades  was  stern  and  terrible*  Legend 
says  that  as  she  was  amusing  herself 
in  the  meadows  of  Sicily  Pluto  seized 
her  and  carried  her  off  in  his  chariot 
to  the  infernal  regions  for  his  bride. 
In  her  terror  she  dropped  some  of  the 
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lilies  she  had  been  gathering,  and  they 
turned  to  daffodils 

For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted  thou  let* st  fall 
Prom  Dls's  waggon  1  daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty 

Shakespeare     Winter's  Tabs  IT,  4. 

In  later  legend  Proserpine  was  the 
goddess  of  sleep,  and  in  the  myth  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  "by  Apuleius,  after 
Psyche  had  long  wandered  about 
searching  for  her  lost  Cupid,  she  is  sent 
to  Proserpine  for  "  the  casket  of 
divine  beauty,*'  which  she  was  not  to 
open  till  she  came  into  the  light  of 
day  Just  as  she  was  about  to  step  on 
earth  Psyche  thought  how  much  more 
Cupid  would  love  her  if  she  were 
divinely  beautiful ;  so  she  opened  the 
casket  and  found  it  contained  Sleep, 
which  instantly  filled  all  her  hmbs  with 
drowsiness,  and  she  slept  as  it  were 
the  sleep  of  death. 

Thou  art  more  than  the  day  or  the  morrow,  the  seasons 

that  laugh  or  that  weep, 

For  these  give  joy  and  sorrow ,  but  thou,  Proserpina,  sleep* 
Swinburne    Eymn  to  Proserpine 

Prosperity  Robinson.  Viscount 
G-oderich,  Earl  of  Eipon  (1782-1859), 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1823, 
so  called  by  Cobbett.  In  1825  he 
boasted  in  the  House  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  his  boast  was  not 
yet  cold  when  the  great  financial 
crisis  occurred. 

Pros'pero.  The  rightful  Duke  of 
Milan  in  The  Tempest,  deposed  by  his 
brother.  Drifted  on  a  desert  island,  he 
practised  magic,  and  raised  a  tempest 
in  which  his  brother  was  shipwrecked. 
Ultimately  Prospero  broke  his  wand, 
and  his  daughter  married  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Naples  The  Tempest  was 
the  last  play  that  Shakespeare  wrote, 
and  it  is  generally  thought  that  Pros- 
pero is  an  allegorical  picture  of  the 
dramatist  bidding  farewell  to  his 
work. 

Protarehontes.    See  BARBEUOTS. 

Prote'an.  Having  the  aptitude  to 
change  its  form:  ready  to  assume 
different  shapes.  See  PBOTEUS. 

Protectionist.  One  who  advocates 
the  imposition  of  import  duties,  to 
"  protect  "  home  produce  or  manu- 
factures. 

Protector,  The.  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke  (d.  1219),  appointed 
Begent  on  the  accession  of  Henry  III 
(1216). 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(1391-1447),  Protector  of  England 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 
Henry  VI  (1422-47). 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards Eichard  TIL  He  took  Edward 


V  into  his  custody  on  the  death  of 
Edward  IV  (1483),  and  was  named 
Protector  of  the  Kingdom. 

Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, Protector  and  Lord  Treasurer  in 
the  reign  of  his  nephew,  Edward  VI 
(1548). 

The  Lord  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Oliver  Cromwell  (1653-58). 

Protestant.  A  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  upholding  the  principles 
of  the  Bef  ormation,  or  (loosely)  of  any 
Church  not  in  communion  with  Borne. 
Originally,  one  of  the  party  which 
adhered  to  Luther  who,  in  1529, 
"  protested "  against  the  decree  of 
Charles  V  of  Germany,  and  appealed 
from  the  Diet  of  Spires  to  a  general 
council. 

The  Protestant  Pope.  Clement  XIV. 
He  ordered  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  (1773),  and  was  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  who  ever  sat 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

Proteus.  In  Greek  legend,  Neptune's 
herdsman,  an  old  man  and  a  prophet, 
famous  for  his  power  of  assuming 
different  shapes  at  will.  Hence  the 
phrase,  As  many  shapes  as  Proteus — 
i.e.  full  of  shifts,  aliases,  disguises,  etc* 
and  the  adjective  protean,  readily 
taking  on  different  aspects,  ever- 
changing. 

Proteus  lived  in  a  vast  cave,  and 
his  custom  was  to  tell  over  his  herds 
of  sea-calves  at  noon,  and  then  to 
sleep.  There  was  no  way  of  catching 
him  but  by  stealing  upon  him  at  this 
time  and  binding  him ;  otherwise  he 
would  elude  anyone  by  a  rapid  change 
in  shape. 

The  changeful  Proteus,  whose  prophetic  rotod, 
The  secret  cause  of  Bacchus'  rage  divined, 
Attending,  left  the  flocks,  his  scaly  charge. 
To  graze  the  bitter  weedy  foam  at  large 

Ca/mowu    Zvtiad,  vi. 

Protevangellum.  The  first  (Gr.  pro- 
tos)  gospel,  applied  to  an  apocryphal 
gospel  which  had  been  attributed  to 
St.  James  the  Less.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  curse  upon  the  serpent  in 
Gen.  m,  15:— 

And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  then  shalt  bruise  his  heel, 

which  has  been  regarded  as  the  earliest 
utterance  of  the  gospel. 

Prothala'mlon.  The  term  coined  by 
Spenser  (from  Gr.  thalamos,  a  bridal 
chamber)  as  a  title  for  his  "  Spousall 
Verse  "  (1596)  in  honour  of  the  double 
marriage  of  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Lady 
Katherine  Somerset,  daughters  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  to  Henry  Gilford 
and  William  Peter,  Esquires.  Hence, 
a  song  sung  in  honour  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  before  the  wedding* 
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Proto-martyr.  The  first  martyr  (Gr. 
protos,  first).  Stephen  the  deacon  is 
so  called  (Acts  v,  vii),  and  St,  Alban 
is  known  as  the  proto-martyr  of 
Britain. 

Pro'tocol.  The  first  rough  draft  or 
original  copy  of  a  dispatch,  which  is 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  treaty;  from 
Gr.  proto-kdleon,  a  sheet  glued  to  the 
front  of  a  manuscript,  or  to  the  case 
containing  it,  and  bearing  an  abstract 
of  the  contents  and  purport. 

Protoplasm  (Gr.  proto,  first,  plasma, 
thing  moulded).  The  physical  basis 
of  life  ;  the  material  of  which  the 
cells  from  which  all  living  organisms 
are  developed  is  composed.  It  is  a 
viscid,  semi-fluid,  semi-transparent 
substance  composed  of  a  highly  un- 
stable combination  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  nitrogen,  capable  of 
spontaneous  movement,  contraction, 
etc.  It  can  best  be  seen  in  the  sim- 
pler jellyfishes.  Sarcode  (Gr.  sarcos, 
flesh)  is  an  earlier  name  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

Protozoa.  The  lowest  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  comprising  the 
simplest  animal  forms,  which  consist 
of  a  single  cell  or  a  group  of  cells 
not  differentiated  into  two  or  more 
tissues.  The  amoeba  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  former  class,  the  volvox  of 
the  latter. 

Proud,  The.  Otho  IV,  Emperor  of 
Germany  (1175,  1209-18). 

Tarquin  II  of  Rome.  Superbua. 
(Reigned  B.C.  535-10,  d.  4:96.) 

The  proud  Duke.  Charles  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  He  would  never 
Buffer  his  children  to  sit  in  his  presence, 
and  would  never  speak  to  his  servants 
except  by  signs  (d.  1748). 

Proud  as  Lucifer  ;  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock. 

Province.  From  Lat.  provincia,  the 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  terri- 
tory brought  under  sub3ugation,  pos- 
sibly because  previously  conquered 
(pro,  before,  vincere,  to  conquer).  It 
is  now  applied,  in  the  plural,  to  dis- 
tricts in  a  country,  usually  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  whence 
the  special  meaning  of  provincial — 
narrow,  unpolished,  rude — and  to 
the  territory  under  the  ecclesiastical 
control  of  an  archbishop  or  metro- 
politan. 

The  Provincial  of  an  Order  is  the 
superior  of  all  the  monastic  houses  of 
that  Order  in  a  given  province. 

Prudliomme.  The  French  collo- 
quialisn  for  a  man  of  experience  and 
great  prudence,  of  estimable  character 
and  practical  good  sense.  Your  Mon- 


sieur Prud'homme  is  never  a  man  of 
genius  and  originality. 

Prunella.  A  dark,  smooth,  woollen 
stuff  of  which  clergymen's  and  bar- 
risters' gowns  used  to  be  made  ;  prob- 
ably so  termed  from  its  colour — plum, 
or  prune.  It  is  still  in  use  for  gaiters 
and  the  uppers  of  boots. 

AU  leather  and  prunella.  See 
LEATHER* 

Prussian  Blue.  So  called  because 
it  was  discovered  by  a  Prussian,  viz. 
Diesbach,  a  colourman  of  Berlin,  in 
1704.  It  was  sometimes  called  Berlin 
blue.  It  is  hydrated  ferric  ferro- 
cyanide,  and  prussw  acid  (hydro- 
cyanic acid)  is  made  from  it. 

Pry,  Paid.  An  idle,  meddlesome 
fellow,  who  has  no  occupation  of  his 
own,  and  is  always  interfering  with 
other  folk's  business.  The  term  comes 
from  the  hero  of  John  Poole's  comedy, 
Paul  Pry  (1825). 

Psalms.  Seventy-three  psalms  are 
inscribed  with  David's  name,  twelve 
with  that  of  Asaph  the  singer  ;  eleven 
go  under  the  name  of  the  Sons  of 
Korah,  a  family  of  singers  ;  one  (i.e. 
Ps.  xc)  is  attributed  to  Moses.  The 
whole  compilation  is  divided  into  five 
books:  Bk.  1,  from  i  to  xli ;  Bk.  2, 
from  xki  to  Ixxii ;  Bk.  3,  from  Ixxiii 
to  Ixxxix ;  Bk.  4,  from  xc  to  cvi ; 
Bk.  5,  from  cvii  to  cl. 

The  Book  of  Psalms—o?  much  of  its 
contents — was  for  centuries  attributed 
to  David  (hence  called  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel),  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  wrote  any  of 
them,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
majority  belong  to  a  later  period. 
The  tradition  comes  from  the  author 
of  Chronicles,  and  in  2  Sam.  xxii  is  a 
psalm  attributed  to  David  that  is 
identical  with  Pa.  xviii.  Also,  the  last 
verse  of  Ps.  tali  ("  the  prayers  of 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended") 
seems  to  suggest  that  he  was  the 
author  up  to  that  point. 

See  GRADUAL  PSALMS  ;  PENITEN- 
TIAL PSALMS,  etc. 

Psaphon's  Birds.  Puffers,  flatterers. 
Psaphon,  in  order  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  reared  a  multitude 
of  birds,  and  having  taught  them  to 
pronounce  his  name,  let  them  fly. 

To  what  far  region  have  his 

Like  Psaplxoa'a  birds,  speak 

Moore 

Pschent.  The  royal  double  crown 
of  ancient  Egypt,  combining  that  of 
Upper  Egyp1>--a  high  conical  white 
cap  terminating  in  a  knob — with  the 
red  one  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  latter 
being  the  outermost. 
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Pseudonym.    See  NOM  DE  PLUME. 

Psycar'pax  ( Gr.,  granary  thief).  Son 
of  Troxartas,  King  of  the  Mice.  The 
Frog-king  offered  to  carry  the  young 
prince  over  a  lake,  but  scarcely  had 
he  got  midway  when  a  water-hydra 
appeared,  and  King  Frog,  to  save 
himself,  dived  under  water.  The 
mouse,  being  thus  left  on  the  surface, 
was  drowned,  and  this  catastrophe 
brought  about  the  battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice. 

The  soul  of  great  Psyearpax  lives  in  me. 
Of  great  Troxartaa'  Itne. 

ParneU     BatUe  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  L 

Psyche  (Or.,  breath  ;  hence,  life,  or 
soul  itself).  In  "  the  latest-born  of 
the  myths,"  Cupid  and  Psyche,  an 
episode  in  the  Golden  Asa  of  Apuleius 
(2nd  century  A.D.),  a,  beautiful  maiden 
beloved  by  Cupid,  who  visited  her 
every  night,  but  left  her  at  sunrise. 
Cupid  bade  her  never  seek  to  know 
who  he  was,  but  one  night  curiosity 
overcame  her  prudence];  she  lit  the 
lamp  to  look  at  him,  a  drop  of  hot  oil 
fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  awoke  and 
fled.  The  abandoned  Psyche  then 
wandered  far  and  wide  in  search  of  her 
lover ;  she  became  the  slave  of  Venus, 
who  imposed  on  her  heartless  tasks 
and  treated  her  most  cruelly ;  but 
ultimately  she  was  united  to  Cupid, 
and  became  immortal. 

Ptolemaic  System.  The  system 
promulgated  by  Ptolemy,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  of  Alexandria  in 
the  2nd  century  A.D.,  to  account  for 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  taught  that  the  earth  is 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
the  heavens  revolve  round  it  from  east 
to  west,  carrying  with  them  the  sun, 
planets,  and  fixed  stars,  in  their 
respective  spheres  (9.1?.),  which  he 
imagined  as  solid  coverings  (like  so 
many  skins  of  an  onion)  each  revolving 
at  different  velocities.  This  theory, 
with  slight  modifications,  held  the 
field  till  the  time  of  Copernicus  (16th 
cent.). 

Public  (Lat.  publieus,  earlier  poplicus 
from  poplus,  later  populus,  the  people). 
The  people  generally  and  collectively ; 
the  members  generally  of  a  state, 
nation,  or  community.  Also,  a  collo- 
quial contraction  of  "  public-house," 
frequently  abbreviated  still  further  to 
"  pub." 

We  can  laugh  oat  loud  when  merry, 
We  can  romp  at  kifls  in  the  ting, 
We  can  take  our  beer  at  a  public, 
We  can  loll  on  the  gram  and  stag 
Jamet  {'  B  V  ")  Thvnwm     Sunday  at  nampstead,  1,  9. 
The  simple  life  I  can't  afford. 
Beeldea,  I  do  not  like  the  gmb— 
I  want  a  mash  and  sausage,  "  scored  "— 
Will  tomeone  take  me  to  a  pub  ? 
a.  X.  Otatorfcm    Ballade  of  cat  dnU-PuHUm. 


Public  -  house  Signs.  Much  of  a 
nation's  history,  and  more  of  its 
manners  and  feelings,  may  be  gleaned 
from  its  public-house  signs.  A  very 
large  number  of  them  are  selected  out 
of  compliment  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
either  because  he  is  the  "  great  man  " 
of  the  neighbourhood,  or  because  the 
proprietor  is  some  servant  whom  "  it 
delighted  the  lord  to  honour."  When 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  lord  have 
been  exhausted,  we  get  his  cognizance 
or  his  favourite  pursuit,  as  the  Sear 
and  Ragged  Staff,  the  Fox  and  Hounds. 
As  the  ob]ect  of  the  sign  is  to  speak 
to  the  feelings  and  attract,  another 
fruitful  source  is  either  some  national 
hero  or  great  battle  ;  thus  we  get  the 
Marquis  of  Granbysaid.  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Waterloo  and  the 
Alma.  The  proverbial  loyalty  of  our 
nation  has  naturally  shown  itself  in 
our  tavern  signs,  giving  us  the  Victoria, 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Albert,  the  Crown, 
and  so  on.  Literature  is  not  well 
represented,  though  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  give  their  names  to  a  good 
many  houses,  and  in  London  there  is 
a  Milton  Arms,  a  Macaulay  Arms,  a 
Sir  Richard  Steele  and  a  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  well  as  The  Miller  of  Mans- 
field, Pindar  of  Wakefield,  Sir  John 
FaJ&taff,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Valen- 
tine and  Orson.  The  Good  Samaritan, 
Noah's  Ark,  Simon  the  Tanner,  and 
Gospel  Oak  all  have  a  biblical  flavour, 
and  old  ecclesiastical  manorial  rights 
are  responsible  for  many  tavern  signs 
(see  The  Three  Kings,  below).  Myth 
and  legend  are  represented  by  houses 
named  The  Apollo,  Hercules,  Phoenix, 
King  Lud,  Merlin's  Cave,  Man  in  the 
Moon,  Punch,  Robin  Hood,  The  Moon- 
rakers,  etc. 

Some  signs  indicate  a  speciality  of 
the  house,  as  the  Bowling  Green,  the 
Skittles  ;  some  a  political  bias,  as  the 
Royal  Oak  ;  a  number  are  reminiscent 
of  the  old  trade  guilds,  such  as  the 
Coopers**  Bricklayers',  Carpenters',  and 
Haberdashers1  Arms  ;  and  some  are  an 
attempt  at  wit,  as  the  Five  Alls  and 
The  World,  Turned  Upside  Down. 
The  following  list  will  serve  to  ex- 
emplify the  subject: — 

The  Bag  o*  Nails.  A  corruption  of 
the  "  Bacchanals." 

The  Barley  Mow  (q.v.). 

The  Bear.  JTrom  the  popular  sport 
of  bear-baiting. 

The  Bear  and  Bacchus,  in  High 
Street,  Warwick.  A  corruption  ol 
Bear  and  Baculus — i.e.  Bear  and 
Bagged  Staff,  the  badge  of  the  Earl  oi 
Warwick. 

The  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff.  The 
cognizance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  etc. 
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The  Bell.  In  allusion  to  races,  a 
silver  bell  having  been  the  winner's 
prize  up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The   Bell  Savage.    See   LA   BELLES 


The  Blue  Boar.  The  cognizance  of 
Bichard  III. 

The  Boar's  Head.  The  cognizance 
of  the  Gordons,  etc. 

The  Bolt-in-Tun.  The  punning 
heraldic  badge  of  Prior  Bolton,  last  of 
the  clerical  rulers  of  Bartholomew's, 
previous  to  the  Reformation. 

The  Bull.  The  cognizance  of 
Bichard,  Duke  of  York.  The  Black 
Bull  is  the  cognizance  of  the  house  of 
Clare. 

The  Bull  and  Gate  (<M>.)* 

The  Bull's  Head.  The  cognizance 
of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Case  is  Altered.    See  PLOWDEN. 

The  Castle.  This,  being  the  arms  of 
Spain,  signified  that  f  Spanish  wines 
were  to  be  obtained  within. 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle.    See  CAT. 

T~he  Cat  and  Wheel.  A  corruption 
of  "  St.  Catherine's  Wheel  "  ;  or  an 
announcement  that  cat  and  balance- 
wheels  are  provided  for  the  amusement 
of  customers. 

The  Chequers.  (1)  In  honour  of  the 
Stuarts,  whose  shield  was  "  cheeky," 
like  a  Scotch  plaid.  (2)  In  commem- 
oration of  the  licence  granted  by  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  or  Lords  Warrenne. 
(3)  AIL  intimation  that  a  room  is  set 
apart  for  merchants  and  accountants, 
where  they  can  be  private  and  make 
up  their  accounts,  or  use  their 
"  chequers  "  undisturbed. 

The  Coach  and  Horses.  A  favourite 
sign  of  a  posting-house  or  stage-coach 
house. 

The  Cock  and  Bottle.  By  some  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  "  Cork  and 
Bottle,"  meaning  that  wine  is  sold 
there  in  bottles. 

The  Cross  Keys.  Common  in  the 
mediaeval  ages,  and  In  allusion  to  St. 
Peter,  or  one  of  the  bishops  whose 
cognizance  it  is  —  probably  the  lord  of 
the  manor  or  the  patron  saint  of  the 
parish  church.  The  cross  keys  are 
emblems  of  the  papacy,  St.  Peter,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  St.  Servatus, 
St.  Hippol'ytus,  St.  Genevieve,  St. 
Petronilla,  Sti  Osyth,  St.  Martha,  and 
St.  Germa'nus. 

The  Demi.  The  sign  of  more  than 
one  old  public-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fleet  Street.  It  represents 
St.  Dunstan  seizing  the  devil  by  the 
nose.  See  DEVIL. 

The  Dog  and  Duck,  or  The  Duck  in 
the  Pond.  Indicating  that  the  sport 
so  called  could  be  seen  there.  A  duck 
was  put  into  water,  and  a  dog  set  to 
hunt  it  ;  the  fun  was  to  see  the  duck 


diving  and  the  dog  following  it  under 
water. 

The  Red  Dragon.  The  cognizance  of 
Henry  VII  or  the  principality  of 
Wales. 

The  Spread  Eagle.  The  arms  of 
Germany ;  to  indicate  that  German 
wines  could  be  obtained  within. 

The  Fox  and  Goose.  To  signify  that 
there  are  arrangements  within  for 
playing  the  Boyal  Game  of  Fox  and 
Goose. 

8t.  George  and  the  Dragon.  In 
compliment  to  the  patron  saint  of 
England. 

The  Globe.  The  royal  cognizance  of 
Portugal ;  intimating  that  Portuguese 
wines  were  stocked. 

The  Goat  and  Compasses.  A  Puritan 
sign,  a  corruption  of  "  God  encom- 
passes us." 

The  Black  Goats.  A  public-house 
sign,  High  Bridge,  Lincoln,  formerly 
The  Three  Goats — i.e.  three  gowts 
(gutters  or  drains),  by  which  the 
water  from  the  Swan  Pool  (a  large 
lake  that  formerly  existed  to  the  west 
of  the  city)  was  conducted  into  the 
bed  of  the  Witham. 

The  Golden  Cross.  This  refers  to  the 
ensigns  carried  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  Grecian  Stairs.    See  GRECIAN. 

The  Green  Man.  The  late  game- 
keeper of  the  lord  of  the  manor  turned 
publican.  At  one  time  these  servants 
were  dressed  in  green. 

The  Green  Man  and  Still — i.e.  the 
herbalist  bringing  his  herbs  to  be  dis- 
tilled. 

The  Rare  and  Hounds.  In  compli- 
ment to  the  sporting  squire  or  lord  of 
the  manor. 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall.  Probably  so 
called  because  it  was  approached  by  a 
small  passage  or  "  hole "  between 
houses  standing  in  front  of  the  tavern. 

The  Horse  and  Chains.  A  favourite 
sign  for  an  inn  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
signifying  that  a  chain-horse  is  kept.^ 

The  Horse  and  Groom.  Where  a 
stallion  was  kept  for  stud  purposes. 

The  Iron  Demi.  Said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "Hirondelle"  (the  swal- 
low). 

The  Three  Kings.  A  mediaeval  sign, 
in  allusion  to  the  three  kings  of 
Cologne,  the  Magi  (£.1;*).  Many 
public-house  signs  of  this  period  had 
a  reference  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
usually  because  they  were  church 
property  or  on  church  land.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  The  Mitret  Abbey,  Pnory, 
and  Lamb  and  Flag. 

The  Man  Laden  with  Mischief.  A 
public-house  sign,  Oxford  Street, 
nearly  opposite  to  Hanway  Yard.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Hogarth,  and  shows  a  man  carrying 
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a  woman  and  a  lot  of  other  ^mpedi- 
menta  on  Ms  back. 

The  Marquis  of  Grariby.  In  com- 
pliment to  John  Manners  (1721-70), 
eldest  son  of  John,  third  Duke  of 
Rutland — a  bluff,  brave  soldier,  gen- 
erous, and  greatly  beloved  by  his  men. 

What  conquest  now  -will  Britain  boast 

Or  where  display  her  banners  1 
Alas  I  in  Granby  she  has  lost 

True  courage  and  good  Manners. 

The  Pig  and  Tinder  Box.    See  PIGL 

The  Plum  and  Feathers  (near  Stoken- 

church,  Oxford).    A  corruption  of  the 

"  Plume  of  Feathers,"  meaning  that 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Queen  of  Bohemia.  In  honour  of 
James  I's  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
married  the  King  of  Bohemia. 

The  Rose.  A  symbol  of  England,  as 
the  Thistle  is  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Shamrock  of  Ireland. 

The  Rose  and  Crown.  One  of  the 
"  loyal  "  public-house  signs. 

The  Rose  of  the  Quarter  Sessions.  A 
corruption  of  La  Rose  des  Quatre 
Saisons. 

The  Salutation  and  Cat.  The  "  Salu- 
tation" (which  refers  to  the  angel 
saluting  the  Virgin  Mary)  is  the  sign 
of  the  house,  and  the  "  Cat  "  is  added 
to  signify  that  arrangements  are  made 
for  playing  cat  or  tipcat. 

The  Saracen's  Head.  Reminiscent 
of  the  Crusades  ;  adopted  probably 
by  some  Crusader  after  his  return 
home,  or  to  excite  sympathy  with 
these  quixotic  expeditions. 

The  Ship  and  Shovel.  Referring  to 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  a  favourite 
admiral  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  i 

The  Seven  Stars.  An  astrological 
sign  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Three  Suns.  The  cognizance  of 
Edward  IV. 

The  Sun  and  the  Rose.  The  cogniz- 
ance of  the  House  of  York. 

The  Swan  with  Three  Necks.  See 
SWAN. 

The  Swan  and  Antelope.  The  cog- 
nizance of  Henry  V. 

The  Talbot  (a  hound).  The  arms  of 
the  Talbot  family. 

The  Turk's  Read.  Like  the  "  Sara- 
cen's Head,"  an  allusion  to  the  Cru- 
sades. 

The  Two  Chairmen.  Not  an  un- 
common  sign  for  small  houses  in  dis- 
tricts (such  as  Charing  Cross  and  War- 
dour  Street)  that  were  fashionable 
residential  quarters  in  the  18th.  cen- 
tury, when  sedan  chairs  were  in  vogue. 

The  Unicorn.  The  Scottish  sup- 
porter in  the  royal  arms  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  White  Hart.  The  cognizance  ot 
Richard  II;  the  White  Lion,  of 
Edward  IV,  as  Earl  of  March;  the 


White  Swan,  of  Henry  IV  and  Edward 

Publicans.  The  name  given  m  the 
New  Testament  to  the  provincial  re- 
presentatives (publicani,  servants  of 
the  state)  of  the  Magister  or  master 
tax-collector  who  resided  at  Rome. 
The  I/axes  were  farmed  by  a  contractor 
called  the  Manceps,  who  divided  the 
whole  taxable  area  into  convenient 
districts,  each  of  which  was  under  a 
Magister. 

Pucelle,'  La.  Fr.  "  The  Maid,"  i  e. 
of  Orle'ans,  Jeanne  d'Arc  (U10-31). 
Voltaire  wrote  a  mock-heroic,  satirical 
and  in  parts  scurrilous,  poem  with  this 

title. 

Puck.  A  mischievous,  tricksy 
sprite  of  popular  folk-lore,  also  called 
Robin  Goodfellow  (q.v.),  originally  an 
evil  demon,  but  transformed  and  popu- 
larized in  his  present  form  by  Shake- 
speare (Midsummer  Night's  Dream), 
who  shows  him  as  a  merry  wanderer 
of  the  night,  "  rough,  knurly-limbed, 
faun-faced,  and  shock-pated,  a  very 
Shetlander  among  the  gossamer- 
winged  "  fairies  around  him.  The 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Pooka,  or  PJiooka  (q.v.). 

Pucka,  an  Indian  word  in  very  com- 
mon use,  meaning  substantial,  real, 
permanent,  hence  bona  fide.  "  He  is 
a  commander,  but  not  a  pucka  one  " 
(i  e.  only  acting  as  such,  pro  tempore). 
"  The  king  reigns,  but  his  ministers 
are  the  pucka  rulers."  It  is  applied, 
especially  by  soldiers,  to  anything  or 
anybody  of  outstanding  excellence,  as 
"  a  pucka  feed,"  "  a  pucka  3ockey," 
"  a  pucka  billet,"  etc. 

Pudding-time.  A  time  when  pud- 
ding is  obtainable,  hence  a  lucky  or 
fortunate  time ;  said  of  one  who 
arrives  3ust  "  in  the  nick  of  time." 

But  Mara      .   . 

In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid 

BvOer    Hudtora*,  I, 2. 

Pudens.  A  soldier  in  the  Roman 
army,  mentioned  in  2  Tim  iv,  21,  in 
connexion  with  Linus  and  Claudia. 
According  to  tradition,  Claudia,  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  was  a  British  lady ; 
Linus,  otherwise  called  Cyllen,  was 
her  brother ;  and  Lucius  "  the 
British  king,"  the  grandson  of  Linus 
Tradition  further  adds  that  Lucius 
wrote  to  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
to  send  missionaries  to  Britain  to 
convert  the  people. 

Puff.  An  onomatopoeic  word,  sug- 
gestive of  the  sound  made  by  puffing 
wind  from  the  mouth.  As  applied  to 
inflated  or  exaggerated  praise,  ex- 
travagantly worded  advertisements, 
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reviews,  etc.,  it  dates  at  least  from  the 
early  17th  century,  and  the  implica- 
tion is  that  such  commendation  is 
really  as  worthless  and  transitory  as 
a  puff  of  wind. 

In  Sheridan's  The  Critic  (1779) 
Puff,  who,  he  himself  says,  is  "a 
practitioner  m  panegyric,  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
puffing  "  gives  a  catalogue  of  puffs : — 

Tea.  sir, — puffing  is  of  various  sorts,  the  principal  are, 
the  puff  direct,  the  pufl  preliminary  the  puff  collateral, 
the  pufl  collusive  and  the  puff  oblique  or  pufl  by  im- 
plication. These  all  assume,  as  circumstances  require, 
the  various  forms  of  letter  to  the  editor,  occasional 
anecdote,  impartial  critique,  observation  from  corre- 
spondent^ or  advertisement  from  the  party  — The  Critic, 
I.  XL 

Puffed  up.    Conceited  ;  elated  with 
,  conceit  or  praise  ;  filled  with  wind.    A 
puff  is  a  tartlet  with  a  very  light  or 
puffy  crust. 

That  no  one  of  you  be  puffed  up  one  against  another 
—1  Cor  Iv,  6. 

Puff-ball.  A  fungus  of  the  genus 
Lycoperdon,  so  called  because  it  is 
ball-shaped  and  when  it  is  ripe  it 
bursts  and  the  spores  come  out  m  a 
"  puff  "  of  fine  powder. 

Puisne  Judges  means  the  younger- 
born  judges.  They  are  the  judges  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  other  than 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Fleas.  The  word  is  the  same,  ety- 
mologically,  as  puny.  (Fr.  puisne', 
subsequently  born ;  Lat.  post  natus.) 

Pukka.    See  PUCKA. 

Pull.  A  long  putt,  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  all  together — i.e.  a  steady, 
energetic,  and  systematic  co-operation. 
The  reference  may  be  either  to  a  boat, 
where  all  the  oarsmen  pull  together 
with  a  long  and  strong  pull  at  the 
oars ;  or  it  may  be  to  the  act  of 
hauling  with  a  rope,  when  a  simultane- 
ous strong  pull  is  indispensable. 

Pull  devil  pull  baker.  Let  each  one 
do  the  best  for  himself  in  his  own  line 
of  business,  but  let  not  one  man  inter- 
fere m  that  of  another. 

It's  all  fair  pulling,  "pull  devil,  pull  baker,"  someone 
has  to  get  the  worst  of  It,  Now  It's  us  [bushrangers], 
now  it's  them  [the  police]  that  gets  -  rubbed  out.— 
Boldrwood  Robbery  under  Ann*,  ch  xxxvii. 

The  long  pull*  The  extra  quantity 
of  beer  supplied  by  a  publican  to  his 
customer  over  and  above  the  pint  or 
half -pint  ordered  and  paid  for.  Under 
the  restrictions  imposed  during  the 
Great  War  this  was  abolished  by  order, 
as  it  is  a  form  of  "  treating." 

To  have  the  pull  of  or  over  one.  To 
have  the  advantage  over  him ;  to  be 
able  to  dictate  terms  or  make  him  do 
what  you  wish. 

To    pull    bacon.     To    spread    the 


fingers  out  after  having  placed  one's 
thumb  on  the  nose, 

To  pull  one's  weight.  To  do  the  very 
best  one  can,  exert  oneself  to  the 
utmost  of  one's  ability.  The  phrase 
comes  from  rowing  ;  an  oarsman  who 
does  not  put  all  his  weight  into 
the  stroke  tends  to  become  a  pas- 
senger. 

To  pull  oneself  together.  To  "  buck 
up,"  rouse  oneself  to  renewed  activity. 

To  pull  someone's  leg.  To  delude 
him  in  a  humorous  way,  lead  him 
astray  by  chaff,  exaggeration,  etc. 

To  pull  through.  To  get  oneself 
well  out  of  a  difficulty — such  as  over 
a  serious  illness,  through  a  stiff  ex- 
amination, etc. 

To  pull  through.  To  work  in 
harmony  with  one  end  in  view;  to 
co-operate  heartily. 

Pullman.  Properly  a  well  fitted 
railway  saloon  or  sleeping-car  built 
at  the  Pullman  Carriage  Works, 
Illinois  ;  so  called  from  the  designer, 
George  M.  Pullman  (1831-97)  of 
Chicago.  The  word  is  now  applied  to 
other  luxurious  railway  saloons,  and 
to  motor-cars. 

Pummel.    See  POMMEL, 

Pump.  To  pump  one  is  to  extract 
information  out  of  him  by  artful 
questions ;  to  draw  from  him  all  he 
knows  as  one  draws  water  from  a  well 
by  gradual  pumping.  Ben  Jonson, 
in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  (IV,  m)  has  "  I'll 
stand  aside  whilst  thou  pump'st  out 
of  him  his  business." 

Pumpernickel.  The  coarse  rye- 
bread  ("  brown  George  ")  eaten  by 
German  peasants,  especially  in  West- 
phalia. Thackeray  applied  the  term 
as  a  satirical  nickname  to  petty 
German  princelings  ("  His  Transpar- 
ency, the  Duke  of  Pumpernickel") 
who  made  a  great  show  with  the  court 
officials  and  etiquette,  but  whose 
revenue  was  almost  nil. 

Pun.  He  who  would  make  a  pun 
would  pick  a  pocket.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
generally  credited  with  this  silly 
dictum,  but  the  correct  version  is — 
"  Any  man  who  would  make  such  an 
execrable  pun  would  not  scruple  to 
pick  my  pocket  "  the  remark  addressed 
by  the  critic,  John  Dennis  (1657-1734) 
to  Purcell.  See  the  Public  Advertiser, 
Jan.  12th,  1779,  and  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  ii,  p.  324  ;  also  the  note 
to  Pope's  Dunciad,  bk.  i,  1.  63. 

The  M  execrable  pun  "  was  this  Purcell  rang  the  bell 
for  the  drawer  or  waiter,  but  no  one  answered  it  Purcell, 
tapping  the  table,  asked  Dennis  "  why  the  table  was  like 
the  tavern  ?  "  Ans  "  Because  there  ia  no  drawer  in  it.'* 

Puna  Winds,  The.  The  prevailing 
winds  for  four  months  in  the  Puna 
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Punch 


Pup 


(table-lands  of  Peru).  They  are  most 
dry  and  parching  winds  and  when  they 
blow  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
face  with  a  mask,  from  the  heat  by 
day  and  the  intense  cold  of  the 
night. 

Punch.  The  name  of  this  beverage, 
which  was  introduced  into  England 
from  India  in  the  early  17th  century, 
has  generally  been  held  to  derive  from 
Hindustani  panch,  five,  because  it  has 
five  principal  ingredients  (viz.,  spirit, 
water,  spice,  sugar,  and  some  acid  fruit 
essence).  There  are,  however,  linguis- 
tic, and  phonetic  objections  to  accept- 
ing this  derivation — as  well  as  the  fact 
that  early  recipes  give  anything  from 
three  to  six  principal  ingredients,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  named  from  five — and  it  is  just 
as  likely  that  it  is  merely  a  contraction 
by  sailors  engaged  in  the  Bast  Indian 
trade  of  puncheon,  the  large  cask  from 
which  their  grog  was  served. 

Punch,  Mr.  The  hero — and  the 
story — of  the  popular  puppet  show, 
Punch  and  Judy,  are  of  Italian  origin, 
the  name  being  a  contraction  of 
Punchinello.  In  the  18th  century  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  name 
was  from  a  popular  and  ugly  low 
comedian  named  Puccio  d'Amello,  but 
nothing  definite  is  known  of  him,  and 
the  conjecture  is  probably  an  example 
of  "  popular  etymology."  Another 
suggestion  is  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  the  old 
mystery  plays, 

The  show  first  appeared  in  England 
a  little  before  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  story  is  attributed  to 
Silvio  Fionllo,  an  Italian  comedian  of 
the  17th  century.  Punch,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  strangles  his  infant  child, 
whereupon  his  wife,  Judy,  fetches  a 
bludgeon  with  which  she  belabours 
him  till  he  seizes  another  bludgeon, 
beats  her  to  death,  and  flings  the  two 
bodies  into  the  street.  A  passing 
police  officer  enters  the  house  ;  Punch 
flees,  but  is  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the 
Inquisition  and  shut  up  in  prison, 
whence  he  escapes  by  means  of  a 
golden  key.  The  rest  is  an  allegory, 
showing  how  the  light-hearted  Punch 
triumphs  over  (1)  En'nui,  in  the  shape 
of  a  dog,  (2)  Disease,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  doctor,  (3)  Death,  who  is  beaten 
to  death,  and  (4)  the  Devil  himself, 
who  is  outwitted. 

The  satirical  humorous  weekly 
paper,  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari, 
as,  of  course,  named  from  "  Mr. 
.Punch."  It  first  appeared  on  July 
17th,  1841. 

Pleased  as  Punch  Greatly  delighted. 
Our  old  friend  is  always  singing  with 


self-satisfaction  in  his  naughty  ways, 
and  his  evident  "  pleasure  "  is  con- 
tagious to  the  beholders. 

Suffolk  punch.  A  short,  thick-set 
cart-horse,  The  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  any  short  fat  man,  and  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  above, 
though  it  may  be  connected  with 
puncheon,  the  large  cask. 

I  did  hear  them  call  their  fat  child  Punch,  which 
pleased  me  mightily,  that  word  haying  become  a  word  of 
common  use  for  everything  that  is  thick  and  short— 
Pcpys's  Diary,  30  Apr  ,  1669 

Punc'tual.  No  bigger  than  a  point, 
exact  to  a  point  or  moment.  (Lat. 
ad  punctum.)  Hence  the  angel,  de- 
scribing this  earth  to  Adam,  calls  it 
"  This  opacous  earth*  this  punctual 
spot " — i.e  a  spot  no  bigger  than  a 
point  (Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  vui, 
23.) 

Punctuality.  Punctuality  is  the  po- 
liteness of  fangs  (L*  exactitude  est  la 
politesse  des  rois).  A  favourite  maxim 
of  Louis  XVIII,  but  attributed  by 
Samuel  Smiles  to  Louis  XIV. 

"  Punctuality,"  said  Louis  XIV  "  IB  the  politeness  of 
kings"  It  IB  also  the  duty  of  gentlemen,  and  the 
necessity  of  men  of  business.  Sdf-Edp,  oh  Ix. 

Pundit.  An  East  Indian  scholar, 
skilled  in  Sanskrit,  and  learned  in 
law,  divinity,  and  science.  We  use  the 
word  for  a  porcus  litera'rum.  one  more 
stocked  with  book  lore  than  deep 
erudition. 

Pu'nic  Apple.  A  pomegranate  ;  so 
called  because  it  is  the  pomum  or 
"  apple "  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pu'mca. 

Punlca  fides.  Treachery,  violation, 
of  faith,  the  faith  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Lat.  Punieus,  earlier  Pcenicus,  mean- 
ing a  Phoenician,  hence  applied  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Phoenician 
descent.  The  Carthaginians  were  ac- 
cused by  the  Romans  of  breaking 
faith  with  them,  a  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  "  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black  "  ;  for  whatever  infidelity  they 
were  guilty  of,  it  could  scarcely  equal 
that  of  their  accusers  Cp.  ATTIC 

FAITH-  OurPunlcfaith 

Ii  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb 

Additon     Goto,  1L 

Pup*  Slang  for  a  pupil,  especially 
an  undergraduate  studying  with  a 
tutor. 

As  applied  to  the  young  of  dogs,  the 
word  is  an  abbreviation  of 
which  represents  FT.  poupe'e,  a  < 
doll,  a  plaything. 

An  empty-head*  impertinent  young 
fellow  is  frequently  called  a  young 
puppy,  hence  Douglas  Jerrold's  epi- 
gram— more  witty  than  true — > 

Dogmatism  is  only  puppyism  come  to  maturity 


Furbeck 


Purple 


Pur  beck  (Dorsetshire).  Noted  for  a 
marble  used  in  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments. Chichester  cathedral  has  a 
row  of  columns  of  this  limestone.  The 
columns  of  the  Temple  church,  Lon- 
don ;  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  the  throne 
of  the  archbishop  in  Canterbury 
cathedral,  are  other  specimens. 

Pure,  Simon.    See  SIMON  PURE. 

Purgatory.  The  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory, according  to  which  the  souls  of 
the  departed  suffer  for  a  time  till  they 
are  purged  of  their  sin,  is  of  ancient 
standing,  and  was  held  in  a  modified 
form  by  the  Jews,  who  believed  that 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  was  allowed 
for  twelve  months  after  death  to  visit 
its  body  and  the  places  or  persons  it 
especially  loved.  This  intermediate 
state  they  called  by  various  names,  as 
"  the  bosom  of  Abraham,"  "  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,"  "  upper  Gehenna."  The 
Sabbath  was  always  a  free  day,  and 
prayer  was  supposed  to  benefit  those 

The  outline  of  this  doctrine  was 
annexed  by  the  early  Fathers,  and 
was  considerably  strengthened  by  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  Rev.  vi,  9-11,  and  1  Pet. 
iii,  18  and  19.  The  first  decree  on  the 
subject  was  promulgated  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  in  1439  ;  and  in  1562 
it  was  finally  condemned  by  the 
Church  of  England,  the  XXIInd  of 
the  "Articles  of  Religion"  stating 
that— 

The  Romish  Doctrine  concerning  Purgatory  is 

a  fond  thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God 

Pu'ritans.  Seceders  from  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  so  called  because,  wishing 
for  a  more  radical  purification  of  re- 
ligion, they  rejected  all  human  tradi- 
tions and  interference  in  religious 
matters,  acknowledging  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  "  pure  Word  of  G-od," 
without  "  note  or  comment."  Their 
motto  was :  "  The  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible." 
The  English  Puritans  were  sometimes 
by  the  Reformers  called  Pretisiomats, 
from  then?  preciseness  in  matters  called 
"  indifferent."  Andrew  Fuller  named 
them  Non-conforimste,  because  they 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 

The  Puritan  hated  bearbaitlng,  not  because  it  gave 
pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  It  gave  pleasure  to  the 
spectators.  Indeed  h«  generally  contrived  to  enjoy  the 
double  pleasure  of  tormenting  both,  spectators  and  bear 
Mocaulvy  Hislory  ofJEnyland,  Bfc.  I,  ch  IL 

Purkinje's  Figures.  In  optics,  fig- 
ures produced  by  shadows  of  the 
retinal  blood-vessels  on  a  wall  when 


a  person  entering  a  dark  room  with  a 
candle  moves  it  up  and  down  obliquely, 
approximately  on  a  level  with  the 
eyes.  So  named  from  the  Bohemian 
physiologist,  J,  E.  Purkinje  (1787- 
1869) 

Purler.  A  cropper,  or  heavy  fall 
from  one's  horse  in  a  steeplechase  or 
in  the  hunting-field ;  also,  a  knock- 
down blow. 

Seraph's  white  horse  cleared  It,  but  falling  with,  a 
mighty  crash,  gave  him  a  purler  on  the  opposite  side  — 
Ouida  Under  TtooW*<!8,<to.  vt 

Purlieu..  The  outlying  parts  of  a 
place,  the  environs ;  originally  the 
borders  or  outskirts  of  a  forest, 
especially  a  part  which  was  formerly 
part  of  the  forest.  So  called  from  0  .Fr. 
pouralle',  a  place  free  from  the  forest 
laws.  Henry  II,  Richard  I,  and  John 
made  certain  lands  forest  lands ; 
Henry  III  allowed  certain  portions  all 
round  to  be  freed  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  royal  forests,  and  the 
"  perambulation  "  by  which  this  was 
effected  was  called  pouralle'e,  a  going 
through  The  faeu  (as  though  for  , 
"  place  ")  was  an  erroneous  addition 
due  to  English  pronunciation  and 
spelling  of  the  French  word. 

In  the  purlieus  ol  this  forest  stands 
A  aheepcote  fenced  about  with,  olive-trees 

Shakespeare     At  You  Like  LI,  iv  3. 

Purple.  The  colour  of  ecclesiastical 
mourning  and  penitence  (hence  worn 
during  Lent) ;  also  that  of  the  dress 
of  emperors,  kings,  and  cardinals ; 
from  the  Lat.  purpura  which  was 
formed  on  Gr.  porphyra,  meaning  both 
the  shell-fish  which  yielded  Tyrian 
purple  (a  species  of  Murex),  and  the 
purplish  marble,  porphyry.  It  is  one 
of  the  tinctures  (purpure)  used  in 
heraldry,  and  in  engravings  is 
shown  by  lines  running  diagonally 
from  sinister  to  dexter  &e.  from 
right  to  left  as  one  looks  at  it).  See 
OOLOTTBS. 

Born  in  the  purple.  Said  of  the 
child  of  a  king  or  emperor  (see  POR- 
PHYROGENITUS),  hence  of  anyone  of 
exalted  birth  or  *'  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth."  The  expression 
comes  from  a  Byzantine  custom  which 
ordained  that  the  empress  should  be 
brought  to  bed  in  a  chamber  the  walls 
of  which  were  lined  with  porphyry,  or 
purple. 

Purple  patches.  Highly  coloured  or 
brilliant  passages  in  a  literary  work 
which  is  (generally  speaking)  other- 
wise undistinguished.  The  allusion  is 
to  Horace's  De  Arte  Pcetica,  I  15 : — 

Inceptls  gravlbus  pleruxnque  et  magna  professis, 
Purpureus,  late  qul  splendeat,  umis  et  alter 
Adfluitur  pannos 
(Often  to  weighty  enterprises  and  such  as  profess  great; 

objects,  one  or  two  purple  patches  are  sewed  on  to  make 

a  fine  display  In  the  distance ) 
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Pursuivants 


Pygmies 


Pursuivants.  The  lowest  grade  of 
the  officers  of  arms  composing  the 
College  of  Arms,  or  Heralds'  College, 
the  others,  under  the  Earl  Marshal, 
being  (1)  the  Kings  of  Arms,  and  (2) 
the  Heralds. 

England  has  four  Pursuivants,  viz. 
Rouge  Crow,  Bluemantte,  Rouge  Dra- 
gon, and  Portcullis ;  Scotland  has 
three,  viz.  Camck,  March,  and  "Uni- 
corn; and  Ireland  one,  Athlone. 

Pursy.  Broken-winded,  or  in  a 
bloated  state  in  which  the  wind  is 
short  and  difficult  (Fr.  •_ 

A  fat  and  pursy  man. 
has  "  pursy  Insolence,"  the  insolence 
of  Jesurun,  "  who  waxed  fat  and 
kicked."  In  Hamlet  we  have  "  the 
fatness  of  these  pursy  times  " — i.e. 
wanton  or  self-indulgent  times. 

Purftra'vas  and  Urva'sl.  An  Indian 
myth  similar  to  those  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  and  Apollo  and  Daphne.  King 
Pururavas  fell  in  love  with  TTrva'si,  a 
heavenly  nymph,  who  consented  to 
become  his  wife  on.  certain  conditions. 
These  conditions  being  violated,  Ur- 
vasi  disappeared,  and  Pururavas,  in- 
consolable, wandered  everywhere  to 
find  her.  Ultimately  he  succeeded, 
and  they  were  indissolubly  united. 

Pu'seylte.  A  High  Church  follower 
of  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey  (1800-82),  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  one  of  the 
readers  of  the  "  Oxford  Movement," 
and  a  chief  contributor  to  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times.  See  TRACTABIANS. 

Push.  Military  slang  for  a  strong 
concerted  forward  movement,  a  gen- 
eral attack ;  hence,  by  extension,  for 
a  body  of  troops  engaged  on  an  of- 
fensive ;  a  gang,  crowd,  "  crush." 

To  give  one  the  push.  To  give  him 
his  conge",  give  him  the  sack. 

To  push  off.  To  commence  the 
game,  the  operations,  etc.  A  phrase 
from  boating — one  starts  by  pushing 
the  boat  off  from  the  bank.  Push  off  J 
said  imperatively,  is  equivalent  to 
41  Get  you  gone  I "  ^Go  to  the 
devil !  " 

Puss*  A  conventional  call-name  for 
a  cat ;  applied  also  (in  the  17th  cent, 
and  since)  to  hares.  Its  origin  is  un- 
known, though  it  is  present  in  many 
Teutonic  languages.  The  derivation 
from  Lat.  lepus,  a  hare,  Frenchified 
into  le  pus,  is  of  course,  only  humor- 
ous. 

PUPS  in  Boots.  This  nursery  tale, 
Le  Chat  Sotte1,  is  from  Straparola's 
Nights  (1530),  No.  xi,  where  Gonstan- 
tme's  cat  procures  his  master  a  fine 
castle  and  the  king's  heiress.  It  was 
translated'  from  the  Italian  into 


French  m  1585,  and  appeared  in  Per- 
rault's  Les  contes  de  ma  Mere  VOie 
(1697),  through  which  medium  it 
reached  England.  In  the  story  the 
clever  cat  secures  a  fortune  and  a 
royal  partner  for  his  master,  who 
passes  off  as  the  Marquis  of  Car 'abas, 
but  is  in  reality  a  young  miller  with- 
out a  penny  in  the  world. 

Put.  A  clown,  a  silly  shallow-pate, 
a  butt,  one  easily  "  put  upon  " 

Queer  country  puts  extol  Queen  Bess's  reign. 

Uramton. 

Put  and  take.  A  game  of  chance 
played  with  a  modification  of  the  old 
"  tee-to-tum,"  one  side  of  which  is 
marked  Put — signifying  that  the 
player  pays — and  another  with  Take 
It  was  immensely  popular  for  a  few 
months  about  Christmastime,  1921 

Pygmalion.  A  sculptor  and  king 
of  Cyprus  in  Greek  legend,  who, 
though  he  hated  women,  fell  in  love 
withhis  own  ivory  statue  of  Aphrodite, 
At  his  earnest  prayer  the  goddess  gave 
life  to  the  statue  and  he  married  it. 

Few,  like  Pygmalion,  doat  on  lifeless  charms, 
Or  care  to  clasp  a  statue  in  their  arms 

8.  JFtnynt    Art  of  Dancing,  canto  1 

The  story  is  told  in  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, x,  and  appeared  in  English 
dress  in  John  Marston's  Metamorphosis 
of  Pygmalion's  Image  (1598).  Morris 
retold  it  in  The  Earthly  Paradise 
(August) ,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  adapted  it 
in  his  comedy  of  Pygmalion  and 
OalatSa  (1871),  in  which  the  sculptor 
is  a  married  man.  His  wife  (Cynisca) 
was  jealous  of  the  animated  statue 
(Galatea),  which,  after  considerable 
trouble,  voluntarily  returned  to  its 
original  state. 

Pygmies.  The  name  used  by  Homer 
and  other  classical  writers  for  a  sup- 
posed race  of  dwarfs  said  to  dwell 
somewhere  in  Ethiopia ,  from  Gr, 
ypugme,  the  length  of  the  arm  from 
elbow  to  knuckles.  Fable  has  it  that 
every  spring  the  cranes  made  war  on 
them  and  devoured  them ;  they  used 
an  axe  to  cut  down  corn-stalks  ;  when 
Hercules  went  to  the  country  they 
climbed  up  his  goblet  by  ladders  to 
drink  from  it,  and  while  he  was  asleep 
two  whole  armies  of  them  fell  upon  his 
right  hand,  and  two  upon  his  left  and 
were  rolled  up  by  Hercules  in  his  lion's 
skin.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Swift  has 
availed  himself  of  this  Grecian  legend 
in  his  Gulliver's  Travels. 

The  term  is  now  applied  to  certain 
dwarfish  races  of  Central  Africa  (whose 
existence  was  first  demonstrated  late 
in  the  19th  century),  Malaysia,  etc. ; 
also  to  small  members  of  a  class,  as  the 
pygmy  hippopotamus. 


Pylades  and  Orestes 


Pythagoras 


Pyl'ades  and  Orestes.  Two  friends 
in  Homeric  legend,  whose  names  have 
become  proverbial  for  friendship,  like 
those  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  David 
and  Jonathan.  Orestes  was  the  son, 
and  Pylades  the  nephew,  of  Agamem- 
non, after  whose  murder  Orestes  was 
put  in  the  care  of  Pylades'  father 
(Strophms),  and  the  two  became  fast 
friends.  Pylades  assisted  Orestes  in 
obtaining  vengeance  on  -iEgisthus  and 
Clytemnestra,  and  afterwards  married 
Electra  his  friend's  sister* 

Pylon.  Properly  a  monumental 
gateway  (Gr.  pulon),  especially  of  an 
Egyptian  temple  ;  now  usually  applied 
to  the  obelisks  that  mark  out  the 
course  in  an  aerodrome. 

Pyramid.  There  are  some  70  pyra- 
mids still  remaining  in  Egypt,  but 
those  specially  called.  The  Pyramids 
are  the  three  larger  in  the  group  of 
eight  known  as  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 
Of  these  the  largest,  the  Great  Pyramid, 
is  the  tomb  of  Cheops,  a  king  of  the 
4th  Dynasty,  about  B.C.  4000.  It 
was  480  ft.  in  height  (now  about  30  ft. 
less),  and  the  length  of  each  base  is 
755  ft.  The  Second  Pyramid,  the 
tomb  of  Chephren  (also  4th  Dynasty) 
is  slightly  smaller  (472  ft.  by  706  ft.) ; 
and  the  Third,  the  tomb  of  Menkaura, 
or  Mycermus  (4th  Dynasty,  about 
B.C.  3630),  is  much  smaller  (215  ft.  by 
346  ft.)*  Each  contains  entrances, 
with  dapping  passages  leading  to 
various  sepulchral  chambers. 

Pyramus.  A  Babylonian  youth  in 
classic  story  (see  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, iv),  the  lover  of  Thisbe. 
Thisbe"  was  to  meet  him  at  the  white 
mulberry-tree  near  the  tomb  of  Ninus, 
but  she,  scared  by  a  lion,  fled  and  left 
her  veil  which  the  lion  besmeared  with 
blood.  Pyramus,  thinking  his  lady- 
love had  been  devoured,  slew  himself, 
and  ThisbS  coming  up  soon  after- 
wards, stabbed  herself  also.  The 
blood  of  the  lovers  stained  the  white 
fruit  of  the  mulberry-tree  into  its 
present  colour.  The  '*  tedious  brief 
scene  "  and  "  very  tragical  mirth  " 
presented  by  the  rustics  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  is  a  travesty 
of  this  legend. 

Pyrochles.  The  personification  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (II,  iv)  of- fiery 
anger  (Gr  pur,  fire). 

Behind  bis  back  he  bore  a  brazen  shield, 

On  which  was  drawen  fair,  in  colours  fit, 

A  flaming  fire  in  midst  of  bloody  field, 

And  round  about  the  wreath,  this  word  waa  writ, 

JSurnt  I  do  burns  Faerie  Queene,  II,  iv,  38 

In  Sidney's  Arcadia  Pyrocles  and 
Musidonis  are  heroes  whose  exploits 
before  they  reach  Arcadia  are  related. 


Pyrodes,  son  of  Clias,  was  so  called, 
according  to  Phny  (vii,  56),  because 
he  was  the  first  to  strike  fire  from 
flint.  (Gr.  pur,  fire.) 

Pyrrha.  The  wife  of  Deucalion 
(q  v.)  in  Greek  legend.  They  were  the 
sole  survivors  of  the  deluge  sent  by 
Zeus  to  destroy  the  whole  human  race, 
and  repopulated  the  world  by  casting 
stones  behind  them. 

Men  themselves,  the  which  at  first  were  framed 
Of  earthly  mould,  and  form'd  of  flesh  and  bone, 
Are  now  transformed  into  hardest  stone , 
Such  as  behind  their  backs  (no  backward  bred) 
Were  thrown  by  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion. 

Spentor    faerie  Qucene,  V,  Inlnd  ,  %, 

Pyr'rhic  Dance.  The  famous  war- 
dance  of  the  Greeks ;  so  called  from 
its  inventor,  Pyrrichos,  a  Dorian.  It 
was  a  quick  dance,  performed  in  full 
armour  to  the  flute,  and  its  name  is 
still  used  for  a  metrical  foot  of  two 
short,  "  dancing  '*  syllables.  The 
Romaika,  still  danced  in  Greece,  is  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  dance. 

Te  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet : 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Byron .   The  Islet  of  Greece 

Pyrrhic  Victory.  A  ruinous  victory. 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Romans  at  Asculum 
(B.C.  279),  when  he  lost  the  flower  of 
his  army,  said  to  those  sent  to  con- 
gratulate him,  **  One  more  such 
victory  and  Pyrrhus  is  undone." 

Pyrrhonism.  Scepticism,  or  philo- 
sophic doubt ;  so  named  from  Pyrrho 
(4th  cent.  B.C.),  the  founder  of  the 
first  Greek  school  of  sceptical  philo- 
sophy. Pyrrho  maintained  that  no- 
thing was  capable  of  proof  and 
admitted  the  reality  of  nothing  but 
sensations. 

Blessed  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew 
From  Pyrrho's  maze  and  Epicurus'  sty 

Seattle     MirMret 

Pythagoras.  The  Greek  philosopher 
and  mathematician  of  the  6th  century 
B.C.  (born  at  Samos),  to  whom  was 
attributed  the  enunciation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres, 
and  also  the  proof  of  the  47th  proposi- 
tion in  the  1st  book  of  Buchd,  which 
is  hence  called  the  Pythagorean  pro- 
position. He  taught  that  the  sun  is 
a  movable  sphere,  and  that  it,  and 
the  earth,  and.  all  the  planets  revolve 
round  some  central  point  which  they 
called  "the  fire."  He  maintained 
that  the  soul  has  three  vehicles:  (1) 
the  ethereal,  which  is  luminous  and 
celestial,  in  which  the  soul  resides  m 
a  state  of  bliss  in  the  stars ;  (2)  the 
luminous,  which  suffers  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  after  death ;  and  (3)  the 
terrestrial,  which  is  the  vehicle  it 
occupies  on  this  earth. 


Pythian  Games 


Q.v. 


Pythagoras  was  noted  for  his  manly 
beauty  and  long  hair;  and  many 
legends  are  related  of  him,  such  as 
that  he  distinctly  recollected  previous 
existences  of  his  own,  having  been  (1) 
JEthaTides,  son  of  Mercury,  (2)  Eu- 
phorbus  the  Phrygian,  son  of  Pan'- 
thous,  m  which  form  he  ran  Patroclus 
through  with  a  lance,  leaving  Hector 
to  dispatch  the  hateful  friend  of 
Achilles,  (3)  Hermoti'mus,  the  prophet 
of  Clazome'nfie  •  and  (4)  a  fisherman. 
To  prove  his  Phrygian  existence  he 
was  taken  to  the  temple  of  Hera,  in 
Argos,  and  asked  to  point  out  the 
shield  of  the  son  of  Panthous,  which 
he  did  without  hesitation 

Eosalmd  alludes  to  this  theory  (As 
You  Like  It,  ui,  2)  when  she  says  : — 

I  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time  that 
1  was  an  Irish  rat,  •which  I  can  hardly  remember 

It  is  also  elaborated  in  the  scene 
between  Feste  and  Malvoho  m  Twelfth 
Night,  iv,  2  .— 

Clown  Whatlg  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning 
Wild  fowl? 

Mai  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply 
inhabit  a  bird 

Clown    What  thlnkest  thou  of  his  opinion? 

MaL  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve 
his  opinion. 

Other  legends  assert  that  one  of  his 
thighs  was  of  gold,  and  that  he  showed 
it  to  Ab'aris,  the  Hyperborean  priest, 
and  exhibited  it  in  the  Olympic  games ; 
also  that  Abaris  gave  him  a  dart  by 
which  he  could  be  carried  through  the 
air  and  with  which  he  expelled  pesti- 
lence, lulled  storms,  and  performed 
other  wonderful  exploits. 

It  was  also  said  that  Pythagoras 
used  to  write  on  a  looking-glass  in 
blood  and  place  it  opposite  the  moon, 
when  the  inscription  would  appear  re- 
flected on  the  moon's  disc ;  and  that 
he  tamed  a  savage  Dauman  bear  by 
"  stroking  it  gently  with  his  hand," 
subdued  an  eagle  by  the  same  means, 
and  held  absolute  dominion  over 
beasts  and  birds  by  '*  the  power  of  his 
voice  "  or  "  influence  of  his  touch." 

The  letter  of  Pythagoras  The 
Greek  upsllon,  T;  so  called  because 
it  was  used  by  him  as  a  symbol  of  the 
divergent  patlis  of  virtue  and  vice 

They  placed  themselves  In  the  order  and  figure  of  Y, 
the  letter  of  Pythagorae,  an  cranes  do  in  their  flight.-* 
Rabelais  Pmttayrud,^,^ 

The  Pythagorean  Tables.  See  TABUB. 

Pythian  Games.  The  games  held 
by  the  Greeks  at  Pytho,  m  Phocis, 
subsequently  called  Delphi.  Tftey 
took  place  every  fourth  year,  the 
second  of  each  Olympiad. 

Pythias.    See  DAMON. 

Py'thon.  The  monster  serpent 
hatched  from  the  mud  of  Deucalion's 
deluge,  and  slam  near  Delphi  by 
Apollo. 


Q*  The  seventeenth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet,  and  nineteenth 
(koph)  of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew, 
where,  in  numerical  notation,  it  repre- 
sented 90  (in  late  Roman,  500).  In 
English  q  is  invariably  followed  by 
«  (except  occasionally  in  translitera- 
tion of  some  Arabic  words),  and  it 
never  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

Q  in  a  corner.  An  old  children's 
game,  perhaps  the  same  as  our  "  Puss 
in  the  corner  "  ;  also  something  not 
seen  at  flrst,  but  subsequently  brought 
to  notice.  The  thong  to  which  seals 
are  attached  m  legal  documents  is  in 
French  called  the  queue  ,  thus  we  have 
lettres  scelUes  sur  simple  queue  or  sur 
double  queue,  according  to  whether 
they  bear  one  or  two  seals.  In  docu- 
ments where  the  seal  is  attached  to  the 
deed  itself,  the  corner  where  the  seal 
is  placed  is  called  the  queue,  and  when 
the  document  is  sworn  to  the  finger 
is  laid  on  the  queue. 

In  a  merry  Q  (cue).  Humour, 
temper;  thus  Shakespeare  says, 
"  My  cue  is  villainous  melancholy  " 
(King  Lear,  i,  2). 

Old,  Q  William  Douglas,  third 
Earl  of  March,  and  fourth  Duke  of 
Queensberry  (1724-1810),  notorious 
for  his  dissolute  life  and  escapades, 
especially  on  the  turf. 

On  the  strict  Q.T.  With  complete 
secrecy.  "  Q.T."  stands  for  "  quiet." 

To  mind  one's  P's  and  Q's.    See  P. 

Q.E.D.  (Lat.  Quod  erat  demon- 
strandum, which  was  to  be  demon- 
strated). Appended  to  the  theorems 
of  Euchd : — Thus  have  we  proved  the 
proposition  stated  above,  as  we  were 
required  to  do. 

Q.E.F.  (Lat.  Quod  erat  faeien'dum, 
which  was  to  be  done).  Appended  to 
the  problems  of  Euclid: — Thus  have 
we  done  the  operation  required. 

Q.P.  (Lat.  Quantum  placet).  Used 
in  prescriptions  to  signify  that  the 
quantity  may  be  as  little  or  much  as 
you  like.  Thus,  in  a  cup  of  tea  we 
might  say  "  Milk  and  sugar  q.p." 

Q.S.  (Lat  Quantum  sufficit,  as  much 
as  suffices).  Appended  to  prescrip- 
tions to  denote  that  as  much  as  is 
required  may  be  used.  Thus,  after 
giving  the  drugs  m  minute  proportions, 
the  apothecary  may  be  told  to  "  mix 
in  liquorice,  qs." 

Q.T.    See  On  the  strict  Q.T.,  above. 

Q.V.  (Lat.  quantum  ms).  As  much 
as  you  like,  or  quantum  vateat,  as  much 
as  is  proper. 

q.v.  (Lat.  quod  vide}.    Which  see. 


Quack 


Quarrel 


Quack  or  Quack  Doctor  ;  once  called 
quack-salver.  A  puffer  of  salves  ;  an 
itinerant  drug-vendor  at  fairs,  who 
mounted  his  tailboard  and  "  quacked  " 
forth  the  praises  of  his  wares  to  the 
gaping  rustics.  Hence,  a  charlatan. 

Baltimbancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans  deceive 
them  in  lower  degrees  —  Sir  Thomas  Brtnone    Pseudo- 


degrees 
,I,ltt., 


Quad.  The  university  contraction 
for  quadrangle,  the  college  grounds  ; 
hence,  to  be  in  quad  is  to  be  confined 
to  your  college  grounds.  Cp.  QUOD. 

Quadragesima  Sunday.  The  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  ;  so  called  because  it 
is,  in  round  numbers,  the  fortieth  day 
before  Easter. 

Quadrageslmals.  The  farthings 
or  payments  formerly  made  in  com- 
mutation of  a  personal  visit  to  the 
mother-church  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday  : 
also  called  Whitsun  farthings. 

Quadrilateral.  The  four  fortresses 
of  Peschie'ra  and  Mantua  on  the 
Mincio,  with  Vero'na  and  Legna'go  on 
the  Ad'igS.  Now  demolished. 

The  Prus&ian  Quadrilateral.  The 
old  fortresses  of  Luxemburg,  Ooblentz, 
Sarrelouis,  and  Mayence. 

Quadrille.  An  old  card-game  played 
by  four  persons  with  an  ordinary  pack 
of  cards  from  which  the  eights,  nines, 
and  tens,  have  been  withdrawn.  It 
displaced  ombre  (q.v.)  in  popular 
favour  about  1730,  and  was  followed 
by  whist. 

The  square  dance  of  the  same  name 
was  of  French  origin,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1813  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Quadrillion.  In  English  numera- 
tion, a  million  raised  to  the  fourth 
power,  represented  by  1  followed  by 
24  ciphers  ;  in  American  and  French 
numeration  it  stands  for  the  fifth 
power  of  a  thousand,  i.e.  1  followed 
by  15  ciphers.  Cp.  BUXION. 

Quadrlvium.  The  collective  name 
given  by  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  four  "  liberal  arts  "  (Lat. 
quadri-  four,  ma  way),  viz.,  arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 
The  quadrivium  was  the  "  fourfold 
way  "  to  knowledge  ;  the  tn'wum 
(q,v.)  the  "  threefold  way  "  to  elo- 
quence ;  both  together  comprehended 
the  seven  arts  or  sciences  enumerated 
in  the  following  hexameter  •  — 

Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio  Nuraerus,  Tonus,  Angulua,  Astra. 

And  in  the  two  following  :  — 

Gram,  loquitur,  Dia,  vera  dooet  Ithet  verba  colorat 
Mut.  cadit,  Ar  numerat,  Qeo  ponderat,  Att.  collt  astra 

Quadroon'.  A  person  with  one- 
fourth  of  black  blood  ;  the  offspring 
of  a  mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man. 


The  mulatto  is  half-blooded,  one 
parent  being  white  and  the  other 
black 

Quadruple  Alliance.  An  inter- 
national alliance  for  offensive  or 
defensive  purposes  of  four  powers, 
especially  that  of  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  and  Holland  in.  1718,  to  pre- 
vent Spam  recovering  her  Italian 
possessions,  and  that  of  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  in  1834 
as  a  counter-move  to  the  "  Holy 
Alliance  '*  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  Another  is  that  of  1674, 
when  Germany,  Spain,  Denmark,  and 
Holland  formed  an  alliance  against 
France  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Qusestio  vexa'ta  (Lat.).  A  vexed, 
or  open,  question. 

Quail.  The  bird  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  of  an  inordinately  amorous 
(disposition,  hence  its  name  was  given 
to  a  courtesan. 

Here's  Agamemnon,  an  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one 
that  loves  quails.-^ 8JtaX**peare .  Trollus  and  Crtssida, 
v,l 

Agamemnon,  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  mistress, 
took  the  mistress  of  Achilles  to  supply  her  place  This 
brought  about  a  quarrel  between  the  two,  and  Achilles 
refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with,  the  siege  of 
Troy 

Quakers.  A  familiar  name  for 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an 
evangelical  religious  body  having  no 
definite  creed  and  no  regular  ministry, 
founded  by  George  Fox,  1648-50.  It 
appears  from  the  founder's  Journal 
that  they  first  obtained  the  appella- 
tion (1650)  from  the  following  circum- 
stance:— "  Justice  Bennet,  of  Derby," 
says  Fox,  "  was  the  first  to  call  us 
Quakers,  because  I  bade  him  quake 
and  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

Quakers  (that,  like  lanterns,  bear 
Their  light  within  them)  will  not  swear 

Butler    Hudi6ras,li,2. 

The  Quaker  Poet.  Bernard  Barton 
(1784-1849). 

Quarantine  (Ital.  quaranta,  forty). 
The  period,  originally  forty  days,  that 
a  ship  suspected  of  being  infected  with 
some  contagious  disorder  is  obliged  to 
he  off  port. 

In  law  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  forty  days  during  which  a  widow 
who  is  entitled  to  a  dower  may  remain 
in  the  chief  mansion-house  of  her 
deceased  husband. 

To  perform  quarantine  is  to  ride  off 
port  during  the  time  of  quarantine. 

Quarrel  (O.Fr.  quarel,  from  late  Lat. 
quadrellus,  diminutive  of  quadras,  a 
square).  A  short,  stout,  square- 
headed  bolt  or  arrow  used  in  the  cross- 
bow ;  also,  a  square  or  diamond-shaped 
pane  of  glass  for  a  window. 
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Quarry 


Quarto 


Quarrel,  to  engage  in  contention,  to 
fall  out  (from  O.Fr.  querele,  Lat. 
querela,  complaint,  queri,  to  com- 
plain). 

To  quarrel  over  the  bishop's  cope — 
over  something  which  cannot  possibly 
do  you  any  good ;  over  goat's  wool. 
A  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Bruges 
entered  the  town  in  his  cope,  which  he 
gave  to  the  people ;  and  the  people, 
to  part  it  among  themselves,  tore  it 
to  shreds,  each  taking  a  piece. 

To  quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter. 
To  act  contrary  to  your  best  interest ; 
to  snarl  at  that  which  procures  your 
living,  like  a  spoilt  child,  who  shows 
its  ill-temper  by  throwing  its  bread 
and  butter  to  the  ground.  To  cut  off 
your  nose  to  be  avenged  on  your 
face. 

Quarry.  An  ob]ect  of  chase,  especi- 
ally the  bird  flown  at  in  hawking  or 
the  animal  pursued  by  hounds  or 
hunters.  Originally  the  word  denoted 
the  entrails,  etc.,  of  the  deer  which 
were  placed  on  the  animal's  slan  after 
it  had  been  flayed,  and  given  to  the 
hounds  as  a  reward.  The  word  is  the 
O.Fr.  cuire'e,  skinned  from  cuir  (Lat. 
conum),  skin. 

Your  castle  IB  surprised ;  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  alaughter'd ,  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer 
To  add  the  death  ol  you 

Shakespeare    Macbeth,  iv,  3. 

The  place  where  marble,  stone,  etc., 
is  dug  out  is  called  a  quarry,  from 
O.Fr.  guamere,  Lat.  quadrare,  to 
square,  because  the  stones  were 
squared  on  the  spot. 

Quart  d'heure.  Un  mauvais  quart 
d'heure  (Fr,  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour), 
used  of  a  short,  disagreeable  experi- 
ence, such  as  a  "  wigging  "  or  "  haul- 
ing over  the  coals  "  ;  also  of  the  time 
between  the  arrival  of  one's  guests 
and  the  announcement  "  dinner  is 
served." 

Quarter.  The  fourth  part  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  year  or  an  hour,  or 
any  material  thing. 

In  weights  a  quarter  is  28  lb.,  i.e.  a 
fourth  of  a  hundredweight;  as  a 
measure  of  capacity  for  gram  it  is 
8  bushels,  which  used  to  be  one- 
fourth,  but  is  now  one-fifth  of  a  load. 
In  the  meat  trade  a  quarter  of  a  beast 
is  a  fourth  part,  which  includes  one 
of  the  legs.  A  quarter  in  the  United 
States  coinage  is  the  fourth  part  of  a 
dollar ;  and  in  an  heraldic  shield  the 
quarters  are  the  divisions  made  by  cen- 
tral lines  drawn  at  right  angles  across 
the  shield,  the  1st  and  4th  quarters 
being  in  the  dexter  chief  and  sinister 
base  (i.e.  left-hand  top  and  right-hand 
bottom  when  looking  at  it),  and  the 


2nd  and  3rd  in  the  sinister  chief  and 
deleter  base. 

To  grant  quarter.  To  spare  the  life 
of  an  enemy  in  your  power.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  not  certain,  but 
the  old  suggestion  that  it  originated 
from  an  agreement  anciently  made  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  ransom  of  a  soldier  should  b£ 
the  quarter  of  his  pay,  is  not  borne 
out.  It  is  more  likely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  victor  would  have  to  provide 
his  captive  with  temporary  quarters, 

Quarter  Days.  ( 1 )  New  Style — Lady 
Day  (March  25th),  Midsummer  Day 
(June  24th),  Michaelmas  Day  (Sep- 
tember 29th),  and  Christmas  Day 
(December  25th). 

(2)  Old  Style— Old.  Lady  Day  (April 
6th),  Old  Midsummer  Day  (July  6th 
Old  Michaelmas  Day  (October  llth 
and  Old  Christmas  Day  (January  6th 

Quarter  Days  in  Scotland — 

Candlemas  Day  (February  2nd), 
Whitsunday  (May  15th),  Lammas 
Day  (August  1st),  and  Martinmas  Day 
(November  llth). 

Quarterdeck.  The  upper  deck  of  a 
ship  from  the  mainmast  to  the  stern. 
In  men-of-war  it  is  used  by  officers 
only,  and  in  liners  is  reserved  for  first- 
class  passengers.  Hence,  to  behave  as 
though  one  were  on  his  own  quarterdeckt 
to  behave  as  though  he  owned  the 
place. 

Quartered.  See  DRAWN  under 
DBAW. 

Quartermaster.  In  the  army,  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
quarters  of  the  soldiers.  He  super- 
intends the  issue  of  stores,  food  and 
clothing. 

In  the  navy,  the  petty  officer  who, 
besides  other  duties,  has  charge  of  the 
steering  of  the  ship,  the  signals,  stow- 
age, etc. 

Quarters.  Residence  or  place  of 
abode ;  as,  winter  quarters,  the  place 
where  an  army  lodges  during  the 
winter  months.  We  say  "  this  quarter 
of  the  town,"  meaning  this  district  or 
part;  the  French  speak  of  the  Quartier 
Latin — i  e.  the  district  or  part  of 
Pans  where  the  medical  schools,  etc., 
are  located ;  the  Belgians  speak  of 
quartiers  a  louer,  lodgings  to  let ,  and 
bachelors  in  England  often  say, 
"  Come  to  my  quarters  " — i.e.  apart- 
ments. 

There  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  seen  with  thee, 
neither  shall  there  be  leaven  seen  .  In  all  thy  quarters. 
— JSwd  xlii,  7 

Quarto.  A  size  of  paper  made  by 
folding  the  sheet  twice,  giving  four 
leaves,  or  eight  pages  ;  hence,  a  book 
composed  of  sheets  folded  thus.  Cp, 


Quartodecimans 


Queen 


FOLIO,  OCTAVO.  The  word  is  often 
written  "  4to." 

Quartodecimans.  Members  of  an 
early  Christian  sect  (principally  in 
Asia  Minor)  who  maintained  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
day  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  the  14th 
of  Nizan,  whether  this  fell  on  a 
Sunday  or  not.  They  were  condemned 
in  325  by  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Quashee.  A  generic  name  of  a 
negro ;  from  West  African  Kwasi^ 
a  name  often  given  to  a  child  born  on 
a  Sunday.  Cp.  QUASSIA. 

Quasi  (Lat.  as  if)  Prefixed  to  denote 
tl  au  sj-and-sois  not  the  real  thing,  but 
may  be  almost  accepted  in  its  place  , 
thus  a 

Quasi  contract  is  not  a  real  contract, 
but  something  which  has  the  force  of 
one. 

Quasi  historical.  Apparently  his- 
torical ;  more  or  less  so,  or  pretending 
to  be  so  and  almost  succeeding. 

Quasi  tenant.  The  tenant  of  a  house 
sublet. 

Quasimodo  Sunday.  The  first  Sun- 
day after  Easter ;  so  called  because 
the  "  Introit  "  of  the  day  begins  with 
these  words:  Quasi  mo  do  gen'iti 
infantes  (1  Pet.  ii,  2).  Also  called 
"  Low  Sunday  "  (see  QUASHES  above) 
(q.v.). 

Quas'sia.  An  American  plant,  or 
rather  genus  of  plants,  named  after 
Quassi,  a  negro,  who,  in  1730,  was  the 
first  to  make  its  medicinal  properties 
known 

LinnsetiB  applied  this  name  to  a  tree  of  Surinam  in 
honour  of  a  negro,  Quassi  who  employed  its  hark 

M  a  remedy  for  fever ,  and  enjoyed  such  a  reputation 
unongr  tne  natives  as  to  be  almost  worshipped  by  .-  otne 
—LincUty  and  Moore  Treatise  of  Botany,  Pt.  ii,  p  047 

Quatorziemes.    See  THIRTEEN. 

Queen.  A  female  reigning  sover- 
eign, or  the  consort  of  a  king ;  from 
A.S.  cwen,  a  woman  (which  also  gives 
quean,  a  word  still  sometimes  used 
slightingly  or  contemptuously  of  a 
woman),  from  an  ancient  Aryan  root 
that  gave  the  Old  Teutonic  stem 
Tew/en-,  Zend  genat  Or.  guns,  Slavonic 
zend,  O.Ir.  6en,  etc.,  all  meaning 
"Jwoman."  In  the  4th  century  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  Ulfilas  we  meet 
with  gens  and  gino  ("  wife "  and 
"  woman  ") ;  and  in.  the  Scandinavian 
languages  karl  and  Tcone  still  mean 
"  man  "  and  "  wife."  Cp.  KING  ;  see 
MAB. 

Queen  Consort.  The  wife  of  a  reign- 
ing king. 

Queen  Dowager.  The  widow  of  a 
deceased  king. 

Queen   Mother.     The  mother  of  a 


reigning  sovereign  ,   also,  a  queen  whc 
is  a  mother. 

K  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play 

Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 

To  enow  nia  griefs     Shakespeare     Hamlet,  ill,  1 

Queen  of  the  May.    See  MAY. 

Queen  Regnant.  A  queen  who  holds 
the  crown  in  her  own  right,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  Queen  Consort. 

Queen's  Bench;  Queen's  Counsel 
See  KING'S. 

Queen's  College  (Oxford).  Queens' 
College  (Cambridge).  Note  the  posi- 
tion of  the  apostrophe  in  each  case — 
an  important  matter.  The  Oxford 
college  was  founded  (1340)  by  Robert 
de  Eglesneld  in  honour  of  one  queen, 
Philippa,  consort  of  Edward  III,  to 
whom  he  was  confessor.  The  Cam- 
bridge college  numbers  two  Queens  as 
its  founders,  viz.  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
consort  of  Henry  VI  (1448),  and 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  Edward  IV's 
conso*rt,  who  refounded  the  college  in 
1465. 

Queen's  Day.  November  17th,  the 
day  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, first  publicly  celebrated  m  1570, 
and  for  over  three  centuries  kept  as  a 
holiday  in  Government  offices  and  at 
Westminster  School. 

November  17th  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  is  a  holiday  also,  now  called  Sir 
Thomas  White's  Founder's  Day 

Queen's  ware.  Glazed  Wedgwood 
earthenware  of  a  creamy  colour. 

Queen's  weather  A  fine  day  for  a 
fete ,  so  called  because  Queen  Vic- 
toria was,  for  the  most  part,  fortunate 
in  having  fine  weather  when  she 
appeared  in  public. 

The  Queen  of  Glory.  An  epithet  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts.  Elizabeth 
(1596-1662),  daughter  of  James  I,  the 
unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia,  so 
called  in  the  Low  Countries  from  her 
amiable  character  and  engaging  man- 
ners, even  in  her  lowest  estate. 

The  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  Virgin 
Mary.  In  ancient  times,  among  the 
Phoenicians,  Astarte"  ;  Greeks,  Hera  ; 
Bomans,  Juno  ;  Hecate ;  the  Egyptian 
Isis,  etc.,  were  also  so  called ;  but  as 
a  general  title  it  applied  to  Diana,  or 
the  Moon,  also  called  Queen  of  the 
Night,  and  Queen  of  the  Tides.  In 
Jer.  vii,  18,  we  read:  "  The  children 
gather  wood,  .  .  .  and  the  women 
knead  dough  to  make  cakes  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,"  i.e.  the  Moon. 

The  Queen  of  Love.  Aphrodite,  or 
Venus. 

Poor  queen  of  love  in  thine  own  law  forlorn 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  In  scorn  1 

SJiakespeare     Venus  and  Adonis,  251 

The  White  Queen.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  so  called  because  she  dressed 


Queen  Anne 


Question 


in  white  mourning  for  her  French 
husband. 

The  Queen's  English.  See  KING'S 
ENGLISH. 

The  Queen's  Marys.    See  MARY. 

The  Queen's  Pipe.  A  name  given 
in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  to  a  furnace 
at  the  Victoria  Docks  for  destroying 
(by  the  Inland  Eevenue  authorities) 
contraband  and  worthless  tobacco, 
etc. 

Queen  Anne.  Daughter  of  James  II 
and  Anne  Hyde  (b.  1664).  She  reigned 
over  Great  Britain  from  1702  to  1714, 
and  her  name  is  still  used  in  certain 
colloquial  phrases. 

Queen  Anne  is  dead.  A  slighting 
retort  made  to  the  teller  of  stale  news. 

Queen  Anne  style.  The  style  in 
buildings,  furniture,  silver-ware,  etc., 
characteristic  of  her  period.  Domestic 
architecture,  for  instance,  was  noted 
for  many  angles,  gables,  quaint  fea- 
tures, and  irregularity  of  windows. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  A  fund 
created  out  of  the  firstfruits  and  tenths 
which  were  part  of  the  papal  exactions 
before  the  Beformation,  The  first- 
fruits  are  the  whole  first  year's  profits 
of  a  clerical  living",  and  the  tenths  are 
the  tenth  part  annually  of  the  profits 
of  a  living.  Henry  VIII  annexed  both 
these  to  the  Crown,  but  Queen  Anne 
formed  them  into  a  perpetual  fund 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings 
and  the  building  of  parsonages  The 
sum  equals  about  £14,000  a  year. 

Queen  Anne's  fan.  Your  thumb  to 
your  nose  and  your  fingers  spread. 

Queen  Dick.  Richard  Cromwell  (d. 
1712),  son  of  the  Protector,  Oliver, 
was  sometimes  so  called. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Dick.  See 
DICK. 

Queen  Square  Hermit.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  (1748-1832),  who  lived  at  No.  1 
Queen  Square,  London.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  political  economists  called 
Utilitarians,  whose  maxim  is,  '*  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number." 

Queenhithe  (London).  The  hithe  or 
strand  for  lading  and  unlading  barges 
and  lighters  in  the  City.  Called 
"  queen "  from  being  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  II. 

Queenstown  (Ireland),  formerly 
called  the  Cove  of  Cork.  The  name 
was  changed  in  1850,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Queen  Victoria,  when  she 
visited  Ireland  with  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  created  her  eldest  son  Earl 
of  Dublin. 

Queer.  Colloquial  for  out  of  sorts, 
not  up  to  the  mark,  also  slang  for 


drunk;  and  thieves'  cant  for  any- 
thing base  and  worthless,  especially 
counterfeit  money. 

A  queer  cove.  An  eccentric  person, 
a  rum  customer  ;  also  Queer  card.  See 
CARD. 

That  has  put  me  ^n  Queer  Street. 
That  has  posed  or  puzzled  me  ,  "  up- 
set my  apple-cart." 

To  hve  in  Queer  Street.  To  be  of 
doubtful  solvency.  The  punning  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  is  to  be  found  in  a  query 
(?)  with  which  a  tradesman  might 
mark  the  name  of  such  a  one  in  his 
ledger. 

To  queer  one's  pitch.  To  forestall 
him  ;  to  render  his  efforts  nugatory 
by  underhand  means. 

Querelle   d'AUemand.     See    AT.T.B- 

MAND. 

Quern-Wter.  The  sword  of  Haco  I 
of  Norway.  A  quern  (A.S.  eweorn)  is 
a  primitive  hand-mill,  made  of  two 
stones,  for  grinding  corn. 

Quern-biter  of  Hacon  the  Good, 
Wherewithal  at  a  stroke  he  hewed 
The  millstone  through  and  through 
LcngjeUow    Waysids  Inn  (Jfwfefcn'j  Tale,  xii) 


Quer'no.  Camillo  Querno,  of  Apulia, 
hearing  that  Leo  X  (1513-22)  was  a 
great  patron  of  poets,  went  to  Borne 
with  a  harp  in  his  hand,  and  sang  his 
AlexMtSt  a  poem  containing  20,000 
verses.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
Pope  as  a  buffoon,  but  was  promoted 
to  the  laurel. 

Borne  In  her  Capitol  saw  Querno  rit, 
Throned  on  seven  hills  the  Antichrist  of  wit. 


Querpo.  In  querpo.  In  one's  shirt- 
sleeves ;  in  undress  (Span,  en  cuerpo, 
without  a  cloak). 

Bov,  my  cloak  and  rapier  .  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of 
my  rank  to  walk  the  streets  in  querpo  —JBeaumont  and 
Fletcher  Low's  Owe,  ii,  1 

Question.  When  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  other  debaters 
call  out  Question  they  mean  that  the 
person  speaking  is  wandering  away 
from  the  subject  under  consideration. 

A  leading  question     See  LEADING. 

An  open  question.  A  statement, 
proposal,  doctrine,  or  supposed  fact, 
respecting  which  private  opinion  is 
allowed,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
question  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
whether  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be 
taken  fasting  (before  breakfast),  or 
whether  it  may  be  taken  at  noon, 
or  in  the  evening  In  the  House  of 
Commons  every  member  may  vote  as 
he  likes,  regardless  of  party  politics, 
on  an  open  question. 

Out  of  the  question.  Not  worth  dis- 
cussing, not  to  be  thought  of;  quite 
foreign  to  the  subject. 


Questionists 


Quick 


Quest^on8  and  commands.  An  old 
Christmas  game,  in  which  the  "  com- 
mander" bids  one  of  his  subjects  to 
answer  a  question  which  is  asked  If 
he  refuses,  or  fails  to  satisfy  the 
commander,  he  must  pay  a  forfeit  or 
have  his  face  smutted. 

While  other  young  ladies  in  the  house  are  dancing  or 
playing  at  questions  and  commands,  she  [the  devotee] 
reads  aloud  in  her  closet—TJie  SjMclater,  No  S54  (Hot- 
spur's Letter),  April  16, 1712 

The  previous  question.  The  question 
whether  the  matter  under  debate 
shall  be  put  to  the  vote  or  not.  In 
Parliament,  and  debates  generally, 
when  one  party  wishes  that  a  subject 
should  be  shelved  it  is  customary  to 
"  move  the  previous  question  "  t  if 
this  is  carried  the  original  discussion 
comes  to  an  end,  for  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  matter  shall  not  be  put 
to  the  vote. 

Moving  the  previous  question,  says 
Brskine  May — 

(A  an  ingenious  method  of  avoiding  a  vote  upon  any 
question  that  has  been  proposed,  bat  the  technical 
phrase  does  little  to  elucidate  its  operation  When  there 
is  no  debate,  or  after  a  debate  is  closed,  the  Speaker 
ordinarily  puts  the  question  as  a  matter  of  course,  . 
bat  by  a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  this  act  may 
be  Intercepted  and  forbidden. — Parliamentary  Practice, 
p  303  (9th  ed ) 

A  motion  for  "  the  previous  ques- 
tion "  cannot  be  made  on  an  amend- 
ment, nor  in  a  select  committee,  nor 
yet  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house. 

To  beg  the  question.     See  BEG. 

To  pop  the  questwn.  To  propose  or 
make  an  offer  of  marriage.  As  this 
important  demand  is  supposed  to  be 
unexpected,  the  question  is  said  to  be 
"  popped." 

Questionists.  In  the  examinations 
for  degrees  at  Cambridge  it  was  cus- 
tomary, at  the  beginning  of  the 
January  term,  to  hold  "  Acts,"  and 
the  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  were  called  "  Questionists." 
They  were  examined  by  a  moderator, 
and  afterwards  the  fathers  of  other 
colleges  "  questioned  "  them  for  three 
hours  in  Latin,  and  the  dismissal 
uttered  by  the  Begras  Professor  in- 
dicated what  class  you  would  be 
placed  in,  or  that  respondent  was 
plucked,  in  which  case  the  words  were 
simply  Descendas  dom^net 

Queu'bus.  The  equinoctial  of  Queu- 
bus.  This  line  has  Utopia  on  one  side 
and  Medam'othi  (Gr.  nowhere)  on  the 
other.  It  was  discovered  on  the  Greek 
Kalends  (i.e.  never)  by  Outis  (Gr. 
nobody)  after  his  escape  from  the 
giant's  cave,  and  is  ninety-one  degrees 
from  the  poles. 

Thou  wart  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when 
Khou  spokeat  of  Pigrogrom'itus,  the  Vapians  passing  the 
equinoctial  of  Queutwa  'Twaa  very  good,  i'  faith. — 
'  Twelfth  NigM,  11, 3. 


Queue.  French  for  tail  (cp.  Q  IN 
A  COBNEB),  hence  used  of  a  pigtail, 
or  long  plait  of  hair,  also  for  a  line  of 
people  waiting  their  turn  at  a  booking- 
office,  theatre,  shop,  etc. 

To  queue  up.  A  term  that  came 
into  prominence  during  the  Great 
War,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
food  shortage,  when  hundreds  of 
people  had  to  wait  for  hours  in  long 
lines  before  they  could  obtain  their 
"  rations  "  at  the  butcher's,  grocer's, 
etc. 

Quey.  A  female  calf,  a  young 
heifer  ;  from  O  Scand.  Iwlga,  mean- 
ing the  same  thing. 

Quey  calves  are  dear  veal.  An  old 
proverb,  somewhat  analogous  to  "  kill- 
ing the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
eggs."  Female  calves  should  be  kept 
and  reared  for  cows. 

Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse  (Fr.).  He 
who  excuses  himself,  or  apologizes, 
condemns  himself. 

Qui  vive?  (Fr.).  Literally,  Who 
lives  1  but  used  as  a  sentry's  challenge 
and  so  equivalent  to  our  Who  goes 
there  ?  which  in  French  would  be 
Qui  va  Id  ? 

To  be  on  the  qui  woe.  On  the  alert ; 
to  be  quick  and  sharp  ;  to  be  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation,  like  a  sentinel. 
(See  above.) 

Quia  Ernp tores.  A  statute  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  (1290),  to  in- 
sure the  lord  paramount  his  fees 
arising  from  escheats,  marriages,  etc. 
By  it  freemen  were  permitted  to  sell 
their  lands  on  condition  that  the  pur- 
chaser should  hold  from  the  chief  lord, 
and  it  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of 
landowners  holding  direct  from  the 
Crown.  So  called  from  its  opening 
words. 

Quibble.  An  evasion ;  a  juggling 
with  words  ;  probably  a  frequentative 
of  the  older  guib>  from  Lat  quibus,  a 
word  constantly  occurring  in  legal 
documents  and  so  associated  with  the 
"  quirks  and  quillets  of  the  law." 

Quick.  Living ;  hence  animated, 
lively ;  hence  fast,  active,  brisk  (A.S. 
cwic,  living,  alive).  Our  expression, 
"  Look  alive,"  means  Be  brisk. 

Quicksand  is  sand  which  shifts  its 
place  as  if  it  were  alive.  See  QUICK. 

Quicksel  is  living  hawthorn  set  IE 
a  hedge,  instead  of  dead  wood,  hurdles, 
and  palings.  See  QUICK. 

Quick&ilver  is  argen'tum  vivum  (living 
silver),  silver  that  moves  about  like  s 
living  thing.  (A.S.  ewic  seolfor.) 

Swift  as  quicksilver 
It  courses  through  the  natural  gates 
And  alleys  of  the  body 

flhakttveare  •  jftmtt.l.ff. 
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The  quick  and  dead.  The  living  and 
the  dead. 

Quid,  Slang  for  a  sovereign  (or  a 
pound  note).  It  occurs  in  Shadwell's 
Squire  of  Alsatia  (1688),  but  its  origin 
is  unknown.  A  suggested  derivation 
may  be  mentioned.  Quo  =  anything, 
and  Quid  pro  quo  means  an  equivalent 
generally.  If  now  a  person  is  offered 
anything  on  sale  he  might  say,  I  have 
not  a  quid  for  your  quo,  an  equivalent 
in  cash. 

A  working-man  can't  do  much  on  three  quid  a  weefc 
nowadays  —Common  modem,  saying 

In  a  quid  of  tobacco,  meaning  a  piece 
for  chewing,  quid  is  another  form  of 
cud. 

Quid-libet.    See  QUODIJBET. 

Quid  pro  quo  (Lat  ).  Tit  for  tat  ;  a 
return  given  as  good  as  that  received  ; 
a  Eoland  for  an  Oliver  ,  an  equivalent. 

Quid  rides  (Lat.  Why  are  you 
laughing  ?).  It  is  said  that  Lundy 
Foot,  a  Dublin  tobacconist,  set  up  his 
carnage,  and  that  Curran,  when 
asked  to  furnish  him  with  a  motto, 
suggested  this.  The  witticism  is, 
however,  attributed  to  H.  Callender 
also,  who,  we  are  assured,  supplied  it 
to  one  Brandon,  a  London  tobacconist 

"  Rides  "  In  English,  oue  syllable  ,  in  Latin  it  la  U  o 

Quiddity.  The  essence  of  a  thing, 
or  that  which  differentiates  it  from 
other  things.  —  "  the  Oorreggiosity  of 
Correggio,"  "the  Freeness  of  the 
Free."  Hence  used  of  subtle,  trifling 
distinctions,  quibbles,  or  captious 
argumentation.  Schoolmen  say  Quid 
est  $  (what  is  it  ?)  and  the  reply  is,  the 
Quid  is  so  and  so,  the  What  or  the 
nature  of  the  thing  is  as  follows  The 
latter  quid  being  forme^L  into  a  bar- 
barous Latin  noun  becomes  Quidditas. 
Hence  Quid  cat  1  (what  is  it  ?).  Answer  : 
Talis  est  quidditas  (its  essence  is  as 
follows). 


"Where  entity  and  quiddity 
(The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies)  fly 


Quidnunc  (Lat.  What  now  ?).  One 
who  is  curious  to  know  everything 
that's  going  on,  or  pretends  to  know 
it  ;  a  self-important  newsmonger  and 
gossip.  It  is  the  name  of  the  leading 
character  in  Murphy's  farce  Tlie  Up- 
holsterer, or  What  News  1 

Quietism.  A  form  of  religious 
mysticism  based  on  the  doctrine  that 
the  essence  of  religion  consists  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  soul  from  external 
objects,  and  in  fixing  it  upon  the  con- 
templation of  God;  especially  that 
taught  by  the  Spanish  mystic,  Miguel 
Mohnos  (1640-96),  who  taught  the 
direct  relationship  between  the  soul 


and  God.  Hw  followers  were  termed 
Mohmsts,  or  Quietists.  See  MOLINISM. 
Quie'tus  (late  Lat.  quiStus  est,  he  is 
quit).  The  writ  of  discharge  formerly 
granted  to  those  barons  and  knights 
who  personally  attended  the  king  on 
a  foreign  expedition,  exempting  them 
also  from  the  claim  of  scutage  or 
knight's  fee.  Subsequently  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  acquittance  which 
a  sheriff  receives  on  settling  his  account 
at  the  Exchequer  ;  and,  later  still,  to 
any  discharge,  as  of  an  account,  or 
even'  of  life  itself. 

You  had  the  trick  in  audit-time  to  be  sick  till  I  had 
signed  your  quietus  —Webster  Duchess  of  J/d/t,  III 
11  (1823)  ^o  WQuld  krtefc  bear 

Wlxen  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bora  bodkin  ? 

Shakespeare    Samlet,  ill,  1 

Quill-drivers.    Writing  clerks. 

Quillet.  An  evasion.  This  may  be 
an  abbreviation  of  the  old  word  qwilhty 
(formed  on  analogy  with  quiddity] 
meaning  a  quibble,  or  it  may  be  from 
Lat.  qmdlwet,  i.e.  "anything  you 
choose."  A  fanciful  suggestion  is  thai 
it  came  to  England  from  the  Frencl 
law  courts,  where  each  separate  alle 
gation  in  the  plaintiff's  charge,  anc 
every  distinct  plea  in  the  defendant*! 
answer  began  with  qu'il  eat ;  whenci 
quillet,  to  signify  a  false  charge,  or  ai 
evasive  answer. 

Oh,  some  authority  how  to  proceed , 

Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil 

Shakespeare    Love't  Labour' t  Lost,  iv,  3, 

Quinap'alus.  A  kind  of  "Mrs 
Grundy  "  or  "  Mrs  Harris  "  invents 
by  Feste,  the  Olown  in  Twelfth  Nigh 
when  he  wished  to  give  some  sayin, 
the  weight  of  authority.  Hence  some 
times  "  dragged  in  "  when  one  wishe 
to  clench  an  argument  by  some  sui 
posed  quotation. 

What  says  Qulnapalua  •  "  Better  a  -witty  fool,  Hum 
foolinh  wit  "—Shakespeare    Twelfth  NigM,  I,  5. 

Quinbus  Flestrm,  The  man-moui 
tain.  So  the  Lilliputians  called  Gu 
bver  (ch.  ii).  Gay  has  an  ode  to  th 

giant.          Bards  of  old  of  him  told, 
When  they  said  Atlas'  head 
Propped  the  skies 

Gay    IffKpntian  Ode. 

Quinine.    See  Cinchona. 

Quinquages'ima  Sunday  (La 
fiftieth).  Shrove  Sunday,  or  the  fir: 
day  of  the  week  which  contains  Af 
Wednesday  It  is  so  called  because : 
round  numbers  it  is  the  fiftieth  ds 
before  Easter 

Quinsy.  This  is  a  curious  abbrevi 
tion.  The  Latin  word  is  quinanchi 
and  the  Greek  kwiancM,  from  fcw< 
anche,  dog  strangulation,  beoan 
per«!cm<!  suffering  from  quinsy  thrc 
open  the  mouth  hke  dogs,  especial 


Quintessence 


Quod 


mad  dogs.  It  first  appeared  m  Eng- 
lish (14th  cent.)  as  qtoinad  and  later 
forms  were  quynnancy  and  squinancy. 
Squinancy-wort  is  still  a  name  given 
to  the  small  woodruff  (Asyerula 
cynanchica),  which  was  used  as  a  cure 
for  quinsy  by  the  herbalists. 

Quintessence.  The  fifth  essence. 
The  ancient  Greeks  said  there  are  four 
elements  or  forms  in  which  matter  can 
exist — ftre,  air,  water,  and  earth  (see 
ELEMENTS)  ;  the  Pythagore'ans  added 
a  fifth,  the  fifth  essence — quintessence 
— ether,  more  subtile  and  pure  than 
fire,  and  possessed  of  an  orbicular 
motion,  which  flew  upwards  at  creation 
and  formed  the  material  basis  of  the 
stars.  Hence  the  word  stands  for  the 
essential  principle  or  the  most  subtile 
extract  of  a  body  that  can  be  procured. 
Horace  speaks  of  "  kisses  which  Venus 
has  imbued  with  the  quintessence  of 
her  own  nectar." 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements— earth,  flood,  air,  flre ; 
But  this  ethereal  qulnt'essence  of  heaven 
Flew  upward  and  turned  to  stars 

Numberless  as  thou  ueest 

Milton     Paradise  Lost,  Hi,  716. 

Queen  Quintessence.  The  Queen  of 
Entelechy  (q.v*)  in  Babelais*  Gargantua 
and  Pantagruel  (Bk.  V,  xix-xxv). 

QuintlTians.  Members  of  a  2nd 
century  heretical  sect  of  Montamsts, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  one 
QuintiTia,  a  prophetess  They  made 
the  Eucharist  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
allowed  women  to  become  priests  and 
bishops. 

Quintlllion.  In  English,  the  fifth 
power  of  a  million,  1  followed  by  30 
ciphers ;  in  France  and  the  United 
States  the  cube  of  a  million,  a  million 
multiplied  by  a  thousand  four  times 
over,  1  followed  by  18  ciphers.  Cp. 
BELUON. 

Quip  Modest,  The.  Sir,  it  was  done 
to  please  myself.  Touchstone  says 
(As  You  Like  It,  v,  4) :  "  If  I  sent  a 
person  word  that  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut,  and  he  replied  he  cut  it  to 
please  himself,"  he  would  answer 
with  the  quip  modest,  which  is  six 
removes  from  the  lie  direct ;  or, 
rather,  the  lie  direct  in  the  sixth 
degree. 

Quls  custodlet  custo'des  ?  (Lat.) 
[The  shepherds  keep  watch  over  the 
sheep],  but  who  is  there  to  keep  watch 
over  the  shepherds  ?  Said  when  one 
is  not  certain  of  the  integrity  of  one 
whom  one  has  placed  in  a  position  of 
trust. 

Quis  separabit?  (Lat.  Who  shall 
separate  us  ?)  The  motto  adopted  by 
the  Host  Illustrious  Order  of  St. 


Patrick    when    it    was     founded     in 
1783. 

Quit.  Discharged  from  an  obliga- 
tion, "acquitted." 

To  John  I  owed  great  obligation , 
But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 

To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation— 
Now  I  and  John  are  fairly  4uit.         Prior 

Cry  quits.  When  two  boys  quarrel, 
and  one  has  had  enough,  he  says, 
"  Cry  quits,"  meaning,  "  Let  us  leave 
off,  and  call  it  a  drawn  game."  So  in 
an  unequal  distribution,  he  who  has 
the  largest  share  restores  a  portion 
and  '*  cries  quits,"  meaning  that  he 
has  made  the  distribution  equal. 
Here  quit  means  "  acquittal "  or 
discharge. 

Double  or  quits.    See  DOUBLE. 

Quit  rent.  A  rent  formerly  paid  by 
a  tenant  whereby  he  was  released  from 
feudal  service.  The  term  is  still  used 
of  the  small  annual  sum  paid  by  some 
freeholders  and  copyholders  in  lieu 
of  services  due  from  them. 

Quixote ,  Don.    See  DON  QUIXOTE. 

The  Quixote  of  the  North.  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden  (1682,  1697-1718),  also 
called  The  Madman. 

Quixotic.    Having  foolish  and  un- 

Eractical  ideas  of  honour,  or  schemes 
jr  the  general  good,  like  Don  Quixote 
(q.v  ). 

Quiz.  One  who  banters  or  chaffs 
another.  The  origin  of  the  word — 
which  appeared  about  1780 — is  un- 
known ;  but  fable  accounts  for  it  by 
saying  that  a  Mr.  Daly,  manager  of  a 
Dublin  theatre,  laid  a  wager  that  he 
would  introduce  into  the  language 
within  twenty-four  hours  a  new  word 
of  no  meaning  Accordingly,  on  every 
wall,  or  all  places  accessible,  were 
chalked  up  the  four  mystic  letters,  and 
all  Dublin  was  inquiring  what  they 
meant.  The  wager  was  won,  and  the 
word  remains  current  in  our  language. 

Quo  warranto.  A  writ  against  a 
defendant  (whether  an  individual  or  a 
corporation)  who  lays  claim  to  some- 
thing he  has  no  right  to ;  so  named 
because  the  offender  is  called  upon  to 
show  quo  warranto  (rem)  usurpa'vit 
(by  what  right  or  authority  he  lays 
claim  to  the  matter  of  dispute). 

Quoad  hoc  (Lat.).  To  this  extent, 
with  respect  to  this. 

Quod.  Slang  for  prison.  Probably 
the  same  word  as  quad  (g.v.),  which  is 
a  contraction  of  quadr  angle  t  the  en- 
closure in  which  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  walk,  and  where  whippings  used  to 
be  inflicted.  The  word  was  in  use  in 
the  17th  century. 

Flogged  and  whipped  In  quod 

Sugties     Torn  Brown,' t  Schootdayt 


Quodlibet 


Rabelaisian 


Quodlibet  (Lat.  What  you  please). 
Originally  a  philosophical  or  theolog- 
ical question  proposed  for  purposes  of 
scholastic  debate,  hence  a  nice  and 
knotty  point,  a  subtlety.  Quidlibet 
is  a  form  of  the  same  word. 

Quondam  (Lat.).  Former.  We  say, 
He  is  a  quondam  schoolfellow — my 
former  schoolfellow ,  my  quondam 
friend,  the  quondam  chancellor,  etc. 

My  quondam  barber,  but  "his  lordship"  now 
Dryden. 

Quo'rum  (Lat.,  of  whom)  The 
lowest  number  of  members  of  a  com- 
mittee or  board,  etc.,  the  presence  o/ 
whom  is  necessary  before  business  may 
be  transacted  ;  formerly,  also,  certain 
Justices  of  the  Peace — hence  known 
as  Justices  of  the  Quorum. — chosen 
for  their  special  ability,  one  or  more 
of  whom  had  to  be  on  the  Bench  at 
trials  before  the  others  could  act. 
Slender  calls  Justice  Shallow  ]ustice 
of  the  peace  and  quorum.  (Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i,  1.) 

Quos  ego.  A  threat  of  punishment 
for  disobedience.  The  words,  from 
Virgil's  JEneid  (i,  135),  were  uttered 
by  Neptune  to  the  disobedient  and 
rebellious  winds,  and  are  sometimes 
given  as  an  example  of  aposiopesis, 
<i  e.  a  stopping  short  for  rhetorical 
effort,  "  Whom  I — ,"  said  Neptune, 
the  "  will  punish  "  being  left  to  the 
imagination. 

Neptune  had  but  to  appear  and  utter  a  quo*  et/o  for 
these  windbags  to  collapse,  and  become  the  most  sub- 
servient of  salaried  public  servants — Truth  January, 
1886 

Quot.  Quot  "homines,  tot  sententice 
(Lat. ) .  As  many  minds  as  men  ;  there 
are  as  many  opinions  &s  there  are  mon 
to  hold  them.  The  phrase  is  from 
Terence's  Phormw  (II,  iv,  14). 

Quot  hnguas  calles,  tot  hom^nes  vales 
(Lat ).  As  many  languages  as  you 
know,  so  many  separate  individuals 
you  are  worth.  Attributed  to  Charles 

Quota  (Lat.).  The  allotted  portion 
or  share ;  the  rate  assigned  to  each 
Thus  we  say,  "  Every  man  is  to  pay 
his  quota  towards  the  feast." 


R 

R.  The  eighteenth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  (seventeenth  of  the 
Boman)  representing  the  twentieth 
of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew.  In 
the  ancient  roman  numeration  it 
stood  for  80.  In  England  it  was 
formerly  used  as  a  branding  mark  for 
rogues,  particularly  kidnappers. 

It  has  been  called  the  "  snarling 


letter "  or  "  dog  letter,"  because  a 
dog  in  snarling  utters  a  sound  re- 
sembling r-r-r-r-r,  r-r-r-r-r,  etc. — some- 
times preceded  by  a  g. 

Irrltata  cants  quod  R  R  quam  plurlma  dlcat, 

LwrlGut, 

In  his  English  Grammar  made  for  ike 
Benefit  of  all  Strangers  Ben  Jonson 

says — 

B,  Is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound  ,  the 
tongue  striking  the  inner  palate,  with  a  trembling  about 
the  teeth 

And  see  the  Nurse's  remark  about  E 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  11,  4. 

B?  in  prescriptions.  The  ornamental 
part  of  this  letter  is  the  symbol  of 
Jupiter  (ll)  9  under  whose  special  pro- 
tection all  medicines  were  placed.  The 
letter  itself  (Recipe,  take)  and  its 
flourish  may  be  thus  paraphrased: 
"  Under  the  good  auspices  of  Jove,  the 
patron  of  medicines,  take  the  follow- 
ing drugs  in  the  proportions  set  down." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  symbol 
is  for  Responsum  Raphae'lis,  from  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Napier  and  other 
physicians  of  the  17th  century,  that 
the  angel  Raphael  imparted  the  virtues 
of  drugs. 

The  jR  months.    See  under  OYSTER. 

The  three  .R's.  Beading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  phrase  is  said  to 
have  been  originated  by  Sir  William 
Curtis  (d  1829),  who  gave  this  as  a 
toast 

The  House  Is  aware  that  no  payment  Is  made  except 
on  the  "three  B's"— Mr  Cory,  MP  In  House  of 
Commons,  feb  28th,  1867 

R.  A.  P.  Rupees,  annas,  and  pies, 
in  India  ;  corresponding  to  our  £  s.  d. 

R.  I.  P.  Requiescat  in  pace.  Latin 
for  May  he  (or  she)  Best  in  Peace  ;  a 
symbol  used  on  mourning  cards, 
tombstones,  etc 

Ra.  The  principal  deity  of  ancient 
Egypt,  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of 
the  sun-god,  and  the  supposed  an- 
cestor of  all  the  Pharaohs.  He  was  the 
protector  of  men  and  vanquisher  of 
evil ;  Nut,  the  sky,  was  his  father, 
and  it  was  said  of  him  that  every 
night  he  fought  with  the  serpent, 
Apepi.  He  is  usually  represented  as 
hawk-headed,  and  is  crowned  with 
the  solar  disk  and  ureeus.  See  OSIRIS. 

Rabelaisian.  Coarsely  and  boister- 
ously satirical ;  grotesque,  extrava- 
gant, and  licentious  in  language  ;  re- 
miniscent in  literary  style  of  the  great 
French  satirist  Francois  Babelais 
(1483-1553). 

Dean  Swift,  Thomas  Amory  (d, 
1788,  author  of  John  Buncle),  and 
Sterne  have  all  been  called  "  the 
English  Babelais  " — but  the  title  is 
not  very  fitting ;  indeed,  the  title  ia 
a  contradiction  in  terms ;  Rabelaia 


Rabicano 


Kacic 


was  so  essentially  a  Frenchman  of  the 
Renaissance  that  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  an  English  counterpart  of 
any  period. 

If  we  are  to  seek  for  MX  approximation  of  Artatopbanic 
humour,  we  shall  find  it  perhaps  in  Rabelais  Rabelais 
exhibits  a  similar  disregard  for  decency,  combining  the 
same  depth  of  purpose  and  largeness  of  Insight  with  the 
same  coarse  fun  — J  A  Symonds  Studies  of  Greek  Poets 

Rablca'no  or  Rabican.  Astolpho's 
horse  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Funoso 
(Argalia's,  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Ina- 
morato, had  the  same  name).  Its  sire 
was  Wind,  and  its  dam  Fire.  It  fed 
on  unearthly  food. 

Raboln.    See  TAILED  MEN. 

Rab'sheka.  In  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  (q.v.),  is  meant  for  Sir 
Thomas  Player.  Babshakeh  was  the 
officer  sent  by  Sennacherib  to  summon 
the  Jews  to  surrender,  and  he  told 
them  insolently  that  resistance  was  in 
vain  (2  Kvngs,  xvm). 

Next  Mm,  let  railing  Babsheka  have  place- 
So  full  of  zeal,  he  has  no  need  of  grace     Pt  li 

Races.  The  principal  horse-races  in 
England  are  run  at  Newmarket,  Bon- 
caster,  Epsom,  0-oodwood,  and  Ascot 
(see  CLASSIC  RACES),  but  there  ar'e  a 
large  number  of  other  courses  where 
important  meetings  are  held,  and  the 
greatest  event  in  the  world  of  steeple- 
chasing — the  Grand  National— is  run 
at  Aintree,  near  Liverpool. 

There  are  seven  annual  race  meet- 
ings at  Newmarket:  (1)  The  Craven, 
(2)  first  spring  ;  (3)  second  spring : 
(4)  July;  (5)  first  October;  (6) 
second  October  ;  (7)  the  Houghton. 

At  Doncaster  races  are  held  for 
two  days  about  the  middle  of  May, 
four  days  early  in  September,  and  two 
days  toward  the  end  of  October. 

The  Epsom  meeting  (when  the 
Derby,  Oaks,  Coronation  Cup,  etc., 
are  run)  is  held  for  four  days  in  the 
first  week  of  June. 

Goodwood  (four  days)  starts  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  July,  and  Ascot  (four 
days)  in  the  middle  of  June. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
English  horse-races,  with  distances 
and  venue : — 

Alexandra  Cup  (Ascot),  2m  6  for  85  yd 
Ascot  Cap,  2$  m. 
Ascot  Stakes,  about  2  m 
Batthyany  Plate  (Lincoln),  5  fur 
Cambridgeshire  Stake*  (Newmarket),  <)  fur 
Oesarewitch  Stakes  (Newmarket),  2$  m 
Champagne  Stakes  (Doncaeter),  6  fur  152  yd 
Champion  Stakes  (Newmarket),  1  m  6  fur 
Chester  Cup,  about  2*  m 
Chesterfield  Cup  (Goodwood),  1m  2  fur 
City  and  Suburban  H'cap  (Epsom),  about  li  m 
Criterion  Stakes  (Newmarket),  6  fur 
Derby  Cup,  1  m.  6  fur 
The  Derby  (Epsom),  li  m. 
Dewhurst  Plate  (Newmarket),  7  fur 
Doncaster  Cup,  about  2  m 
Eclipse  Stakes  (Sandown),  about  li  m. 
Gold  Cup  (Ascot),  2|  m. 
Gold  Vase  (Ascot),  2  m. 
Goodwood  Cup,  2  m.  5  fur 
d  Plate,  2  m.  3  fur. 


Grand  Military  Gold  Cap  (Sandown),  3  m 

Grand  National  Steeplechase  (Aintree),  4  m.  856  yd. 

Great  Ebor  H'cap  (York),  1  m  6  fur 

Great  Metropolitan  H'cap  (Epsom),  2J  m. 

Great  Yorkshire  H'cap  (Doncaster),  1  m.  6  fur  632  yd 

Jubilee  H'cap  (Kempton),  1*  m 

July  Stake*  (Newmarket),  5  fur  142  yd. 

Lincolnshire  H'cap  (Lincoln),  1  m. 

Liverpool  Autumn  Cup,  1  m  S  fur 

Liverpool  Summer  Cup,  1  m.  3  fur 

Manchester  Cup,  1*  m 

Manchester  November  H'cap,  li  m 

Middle  Park  Plate  (Newmarket),  6  fax 

New  Stakes  (Ascot),  5  fur  136  yd 

Northumberland  Plate  (Newcastle),  2  m. 

The  Oaks  (Epsom),  li  m. 

The  One  Thousand  Guineas  (Newmarket),  1  m. 

Portland  Plate  (Doncaster),  5  fur  132  yd. 

Princess  of  Wales'a  Stakes  (Newmarket),  1J  m 

Royal  Hunt  Cup  (Ascot),  7  fur  166  yd 

St.  Leger  (Doncaster),  1  m.  6  fur  132  yd 

Stewards'  Cup  (Goodwood),  6  fur 

The  Two  Thousand  Guineas  (Newmarket),  1  m. 

Many  of  the  more  important  of 
these  races  will  be  found  entered  in 
their  alphabetical  places  throughout 
this  Dictionary. 

Rache.  A  hound  that  hunts  by 
scent  (A.S.  raecc,  a  hound,  A.Nor. 
brache,  Ger.  bracken}.  They  were  later 
called  "  running  hounds  "  and  then 
simply  "  hounds,"  and  were  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  for  stag,  wild  boar, 
and  buck  hunting. 

And  first  T  will  begin,  with  raches  and  their  nature,  and 
then  greyhounds  and  their  nature,  and  then  alaunte  and 
their  nature,  .  and  then  I  shall  devise  and  tell  the 
sicknesses  of  hounds  and  their  diseases. — Edward,  2nd 
JPufce  of  York  Th«  Master  of  Gams,  Prorogue  (about 
1410) 

Rack.  A  flying  scud,  drifting  clouds. 
(Icel.  rek,  drift;  recka,  to  drive.) 

The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  Itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And  leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Shakespeare .  Tempett,  ir,  1 

The  instrument  of  torture  so  called 
(connected  with  Ger.  recken,  to  strain' 
was  a  frame  in  which  a  man  was  f  astenec 
and  his  arms  and  legs  stretched  till  th< 
body  was  lifted  by  the  tension  severa 
inches  from  the  floor  Not  mfre 
quently  the  limbs  were  forced  thereby 
out  of  their  sockets.  Coke  says  tha 
the  rack  was  first  introduced  into  th 
Tower  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  con 
stable  of  the  Tower,  in  1447,  whenc 
it  was  called  the  "  Duke  of  Exeter' 
daughter."  , 

Rack,  the  framework  for  puttm 
plates  and  other  things  on ;  the  gral 
ing  for  holding  fodder,  etc.,  is  prot 
ably  connected  with  this 

Rack  and  ruin.  Utter  destitutioi 
Here  "  rack  "  is  a  variety  of  wrack  an 
wreck. 

The  worst  of  all  University  snobs  are  those  toxforfcunal 
who  go  to  rack  and  ruin  from  their  desire  to  ape  th« 
betters.— Thackeray  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xv 

To  lie  at  rack  and  manger.  To  In 
without  thought  of  the  morrow,  hi 
cattle  or1  horses  whose  food  is  plact 
before  them  without  themselves  ta 
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ing  thought  ;  hence,  to  live  at  reckless 
expense. 

When  Virtue  TOS  a  country"  maide, 

And  had  no  skill  to  set  up  trade, 

She  came  up  MPith  a  carrier's  jade, 

And  lay  at  rack  and  manger 

Life  of  Itobln  Gootf  allow     (162S  ) 

To  rack  one's  bra/ins  To  strain  them 
to  find  out  or  recollect  something: 
to  puzzle  about  something. 

Rack  Rent.  The  actual  value  or 
ront  of  a  tenement,  and  not  that  modi- 
fied form  on  which  the  rates  and  taxes 
are  usually  levied  ;  an  exorbitant 
rent,  one  which  is  "  racked  "  or 
stretched. 

Racket.  Noise  or  confusion  The 
word  is  probably  imitative,  like  crack, 
bang,  splash,  etc. 

To  stand  the  racket  To  bear  the 
expense  ,  to  put  up  with  the  conse- 
quences. 

Racy.  Having  distinctive  or  charac- 
teristic piquancy.  It  was  first  applied 
to  wine,  and  comes  to  us  from  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  raiz  (root), 
meaning  having  a  radical  or  distinct 
flavour,  j^  nc7  veree)  to  wM6h  we  ^ 

The  soil  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  see 


Racy  of  the  soil.  Characteristic 
of  the  inhabitants,  especially  the 
dwellers  in  the  country,  workers  on 
the  land 

Radcliffe  Library.  A  famous  library 
at  Oxford,  founded  with  a  bequest  of 
£40,000  left  for  the  purpose  by  Dr. 
John  Radchfde  (d.  1714),  and  origin- 
ally intended  for  a  medical  library. 

Radegonde  or  Radegund,  St.  Wife 
of  Clothaire,  king  of  the  Franks  (558- 
61). 

St.  Radegonde's  lifted  stone.  A  stone 
60  feet  in  circumference,  placed  on  five 
supporting  stones,  said  by  the  his- 
torians of  Poitou  to  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged in  1478,  to  commemorate  a 
great  fair  held  on  the  spot  in  the 
October  of  that  year.  The  country 
people  insist  that  Queen  Radegonde 
brought  the  impost  stone  on  her  head, 
and  the  five  uprights  in  her  apron,  and 
arranged  them  all  as  they  appear  to 
this  day. 

Radegone.    See  RADIGKJND. 

Radevore.  A  kind  of  cloth,  prob- 
ably tapestry,  known  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. It  has  been  suggested  (Skeat) 
that  it  was  named  from  Vaur,  in 
Languedoc,  ras  (Eng.  rash,  a  smooth 
—  rased  —  textile  fabric)  de  Vor. 

This  woful  lady  ylenx'd  had  in  youthe 
Bo  that  she  workeu  and  embrowden  kouthc, 
And  weven  In  hire  stole  the  radevore 
As  byt  of  wommen  had  be  y-woved  yore 

Legend  of  Good  Women,  2851 


Radical .  The  term  was  first  apphe< 
as  a  party  name  in  1818  to  Henrj 
Hunt,  Major  Oartwright,  and  other! 
of  the  same  clique,  -ultra-Liberal 
verging  on  republicanism,  who  wishec 
to  introduce  radical  reform,  i.e.  on< 
that  would  go  to  the  root  (Lat.  radix 
radic-is)  of  the  matter,  in  the  electora 
system,  and  not  merely  to  disfranchis< 
and  enfranchise  a  borough  or  two 
Bolingbroke,  in  his  Discourses  01 
Parties  (1735),  says,  "  Such  a  remedy 
might  have  wrought  a  radical  cure  o 
the  evil  that  threatens  our  constitu 
tion  " 

The  term  is  not  now  much  used,  th( 
extremists  among  the  Liberals  tend 
ing  to  merge  in  the  Labour  Party. 

Rad'igund.  Queen  of  the  Am'azoru 
in  Spenser's  Faene  Queene  (V,  iv,  33 
etc  ),  reigning  over 

A  goodly  cilty  and  a  mighty  one, 
The  which  of  her  ovme  name  she  called  Radegone 

Getting  the  better  of  Sir  Art'egal  ir 
a  single  combat,  she  compelled  hinc 
to  dress  in  "  woman's  weeds,"  and  tc 
spin  flax.  Brit'omart  went  to  the 
rescue,  cut  ofE  the  Amazon's  head,  and 
liberated  her  knight. 

Radit  usque  ad  cutera  (Lat.).  H€ 
shaved  off  all  his  hair  (instead  of  only 
tnmming  it) ;  said  of  a  "  near  "  maB 
who  always  wants  his  "  pound  oJ 
flesh." 

Rag.  A  tatter,  hence  a  remnant  (as 
"  not  a  rag  of  decency,"  "  not  a  rag 
of  evidence  "),  hence  a  vagabond  01 
ragamuffin. 

Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France 

Shakespeare    Richard  III.  y,  3 

The  word  was  old  cant  for  a  farthing, 
and  was  also  used  generally  to  express 
scarcity — or  absence — of  money: — 

Money  by  me  ?    Heart  and  good-will  yotr  might, 
But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money 

Shakespeare  '  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv,  4, 

In  university  slang  (and  now  in 
general  slang)  a  rag  is  a  boisterous 
jollification,  usually  intended  to  annoy 
someone  in  particular  or  as  a  general 
defiance  of  authority,  in  which  prac- 
tical jokes  and  horseplay  have  a  large 
share.  To  rag  a  man  is  to  torment  him 
in  a  rough  and  noisy  fashion. 

Glad  rags     See  GLAD. 

Rag-tag  and  bolt-tail.  The  rabble, 
the  "  great  unwashed."  The  common 
expression  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies was  the  tag  and  rag 

The  Rag  The  Army  and  Navy 
Club.  "  The  rag,"  of  course,  is  the 
flag. 

"  By  the  Troy,  come  and  diue  to-night  at  the  Rag,"  said 
the  major  —  Truth,  Queer  Story,  April  1, 1886 

Rag  water.  Whisky  (thieves1  jar- 
gon). 
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Ragamuffin.  A  muffin  is  a  poor 
thing  of  a  creature,  a  "  regular  muff  "  ; 
so  that  a  ragamuffin  is  a  sorry  creature 
in  rags. 

I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are  peppered  — 
SJidketpeare  J  Henry  IV.  v,  3 

Ragged  Robin.  A  wildflower  (Lych- 
nis floscucuh}.  The  word  is  used  by 
Tennyson  for  a  pretty  damsel  in 
ragged  clothes.  The  prince 

Hath  picked  a  lagged  robin  from  the  hedge 

Tennyson     Idylls  of  the  King ,  Enid 

Raghu.  A  legendary  king  of  Oude, 
belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sun 
The  poem  called  the  Raghu-vansa,  in 
nineteen  cantos,  gives  the  history  of 
these  mythic  kings. 

Ragman  Roll.  The  set  of  docu- 
ments recording  the  names  of  the 
Scottish  barons  who  paid  homage  to 
Edward  I  on  his  progress  through 
Scotland  m  1291,  now  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  The  name  probably 
arose  from  the  quantity  of  seals  hang- 
ing from  it,  and  it  still  survives  in  the 
"  vulgar  tongue  "  as  "  rigmarole  " 
(q.v.). 

Ragnarok.  The  Gotterdammerung 
(qv),  or  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  in  the 
old  Scandinavian  mythology  The  day 
of  doom,  when  the  present  world  and 
all  its  inhabitants  will  be  annihilated. 
Vidar  of  Vah  will  survive  the  confla- 
gration, and  reconstruct  an  imperish- 
able universe. 

And,  Filthlof,  mavst  thnu  sleep  away 
Till  Ragiiarok,  If  such  thy  -will 

Prithfof-Saga    JPrtthiof's  Jny 

Ragout.  A  seasoned  dish  ;  stewed 
meat  and  vegetables  highly  seasoned. 
Fr  ragofiter  (re,  again,  gotiter,  to  taste) 
means  to  coax  a  sick  person's  appetite 

Ralm.  The  demon  that,  according 
to  Hindu  legend  causes  eclipses  He 
one  day  quaffed  some  of  the  nectar 
of  immortality,  but  was  discovered  by 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  who  informed 
against  him,  and  Vishnu  cut  ofE  his 
head  As  he  had  already  taken  some 
of  the  nectar  into  his  mouth,  the  head 
was  immortal,  and  he  ever  afterwards 
hunted  the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  he 
caught  occasionally,  causing  eclipses. 

Rail.  To  sit  on  the  rail.  To  hedge  or 
to  reserve  one's  decision.  A  common 
American  phrase,  expressive  of  the 
same  meaning  as  our  "  to  sit  on  the 
fence  "  (q.v.) 

If  be  uald  "  Yea,"  there  was  an  end  to  any  church 
support  at  once ,  it  "  No,"  he  might  at)  well  go  home  at 
once     80  he  tried  to  alt  on  the  rail  again.— ff  Terra 
Lady  Ddmar,  oh.  1 

Railway  King,  The.  George  Hud- 
son (1800-71),  chairman  of  the  North 
Midland  Company,  and  for  a  time  the 
dictator  of  the  railway  speculations 


In  one  day  he  cleared  the  large  sum  of 
£100,000  Sydney  Smith  gave  him 
the  name. 

Rain.  To  rain  cats  and  dogs  In 
northern  mythology  the  cat  is  sup- 
posed to  have  great  influence  on  the 
weather,  and  English  sailors  still  say, 
"  The  cat  has  a  gale  of  wind  in  her 
tail,"  when  she  is  unusually  frisky. 
Witches  that  rode  upon  the  storms 
were  said  to  assume  the  form  of  cats  ; 
and  the  stormy  north-west  wind  is 
called  the  cars-nose  in  the  Harz 
district  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  dog  is  a  signal  of  imnd,  like  the 
wolf,  both  which  animals  were  attend- 
ants of  Odin,  the  storm  god  In  old 
German  pictures  the  wind  is  figured  as 
the  "  head  of  a  dog  or  wolf,"  from 
which  blasts  issue. 

So  cat  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of 
the  down-pouring  ram,  and  the  dog 
of  the  strong  gusts  of  wind  accom- 
panying a  rainstorm 

Rainbow.  The  old  fable  has  it  that 
if  one  reaches  the  spot  where  a  rain- 
bow touches  the  earth  and  digs  there 
one  will  be  sure  to  find  a  pot  of  gold. 
Hence  visionaries,  wool-gatherers,  day- 
dreamers,  are  sometimes  called  rain- 
bow chasers,  because  of  their  habit  of 
hoping  for  impossible  things. 

Rainlng-tree      or    Rain-tree.      Old 

travellers  to  the  Canaries  frequently 
mentioned  a  linden  tree  from  which 
sufficient  water  to  supply  all  the  men 
and  beasts  of  the  whole  of  the  island 
of  Fierro  was  said  to  fall.  Of  course, 
in  certain  states  of  the  weather  mois- 
ture will  condense  and  collect  on  the 
broad  leaves  of  many  trees. 

The  Tamia  caspia  of  the  Eastern 
Peruvian  Andes  is  known  as  the  rain- 
tree,  as  also  is  Pithecolobium  sawan,  an 
ornamental  tropical  tree,  one  of  the 
numoseaa  and  Brunefelsia  pubescens,  a 
tree  whose  flowers  are  odorous  before 
rain. 

Rainy  Day,  A.     Evil  times. 
Lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
Save  something  against  evil  times. 

Raison  d'etre  (Fr.).  The  reason  for 
a  thing's  existence,  its  rational  ground 
for  being ;  as  "  Once  crime  were 
abolished  there  would  be  no  raison 
d'&tre  for  the  police  " 

Rajah.  Sanskrit  for  king,  cognate 
with  Lat.  rex.  The  title  of  an  Indian 
king  or  prince,  given  later  to  tribal 
chiefs  and  comparatively  minor  dig- 
nitaries and  rulers  ;  also  to  Malayan 
and  Japanese  chiefs,  as  Bajah 
Brooke,  of  Sarawak.  Maha-rayah 
means  the  "  great  rajah." 
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Rake.  A  libertine.  A  contraction 
of  rakehell,  used  by  Milton  and 
others. 

And  fur  away  amid  their  rakehell  bands 
They  speed  a  lady  left  all  succourleas. 

Francis  Quarto 

Rak'shas.  Evil  spirits  of  Hindu 
legend,  who  guard  the  treasures  of 
Kuvera,  the  god  of  riches.  They 
haunt  cemeteries  and  devour  human 
beings ;  assume  any  shape  at  will, 
and  their  strength  increases  as  the 
day  declines.  Some  are  hideously 
ugly,  but  others,  especially  the  female 
spirits,  allure  by  their  beauty. 

Rakush.    See  RTTKSH. 

Rally  is  re-alligo,  to  bind  together 
again.  (French  rattier.)  In  Spenser 
it  is  spelt  "re-allie"— - 

Before  they  could  new  conaels  re-allle. 

Faerie  Qutene. 

Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 
We'll  rally  once  again 

&.  y  Soot    £atOe-ery  of  Freedom. 

A  rally  in  lawn-tennis,  "badminton, 
etc.,  is  a  rapid  return  of  strokes  To 
rally,  meaning  to  banter  or  chaff  is  not 
connected  with  this  word,  but  from 
Fr.  railler,  to  deride ;  our  raillery  is 
really  the  same  word. 

Ralph  or  Ralpho.  The  squire  of 
Hudibras  (q.v.).  The  model  was 
Isaac  Robinson,  a  zealous  butcher  in 
Moorfields,  always  contriving  some 
queer  art  of  church  government.  He 
represents  the  Independent  party, 
and  Hudibras  the  Presbyterian. 

He  was  himself  under  the  tyranny  of  scruples  as  un- 
reasonable as  those  of  ,  .  Balpho  Macaulay 

In  England  Ralph  is  usually  rhymed 
with  safe,  in  America  with  Alf;  the 
rhyme  with  half  is  also  allowable,  but 
not  common 

Ralph  Roister  Bolster.  The  title 
of  the  earliest  English  comedy;  so 
called  from  the  chief  character. 
Written  by  Nicholas  Udall  about  1533 
for  performance  by  the  boys  at  Eton, 
where  he  was  then  headmaster. 

Ram.  Formerly,  the  usual  prize  at 
wrestling  matches.  Thus  Chaucer 
says  of  his  Miller,  "At  wrastlynge 
he  wolde  "  bere "  awey  the  ram." 
(Canterbury  Tales  :  Prologue,  548.) 

The  Ram  feast.  Formerly  held  on 
May  morning  at  Holne,  Dartmoor, 
when  a  ram  was  run  down  in  the 
"Ploy  Field"  and  roasted  whole, 
with  its  skin  and  fur,  close  by  a  granite 
pillar.  At  midday  a  scramble  took 
place  for  a  slice,  which  was  supposed  to 
bring  luck  to  those  who  got  it. 

The  Ram  and  Teazle.  A  public-house 
sign,  in  compliment  to  the  Clothiers1 
Company.  The  ram  with  the  golden 
fleece  is  emblematical  of  wool,  and  the 


teazle  is  used  for  raising  the  nap  of 
wool  spun  and  woven  into  cloth. 

The  ram  of  the  Zodiac.  This  is  the 
famous  Chrysomallon,  whose  golden 
fleece  was  stolen  by  Jason  in  his 
Argonautic  expedition.  It  was  trans- 
posed to  the  stars,  and  made  the  first 
sign  of  the  Zodiac. 

The  Vernal  signs  the  Ham  begins , 
Then  comes  the  Bull    in  May  the  Twins  • 
The  Crab  in  Jane ,  next  Leo  shines : 
And  Virgo  ends  the  northern  signs    E  0.  B 

Rama.  The  seventh  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  (see  AVATAR).  Rama  per- 
formed many  wonderful  exploits,  such 
as  killing  giants,  demons,  and  other 
monsters.  He  won  Sita  to  wife 
because  he  was  able  to  bend  the  bow 
of  Siva. 

Ramachandra.    See  AVATAB. 

Ram'adan.  The  ninth  month  of  the 
Mohammedan  year,  and  the  Mussul- 
man's Lent  or  Holy  Month  (also 
transliterated  Ramazan). 

As  the  Moslem  year  is  calculated  on  the  system  of 
twelve  lunar  months,  Ramazan  is  liable  at  times  to  fall 
in  the  hot  weather,  when  abstinence  from  drinking  as 
well  as  from  food  is  an  extremely  uncomfortable  and  In- 
convenient obligation.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  end 
of  the  fast  is  awaited  with  feverish  impatience?— 
H  At  Satton  Commentary  on  FUzgercOd't  "Omar." 

St.  10. 

Rama-Yana  (i  e.  the  deeds  of  Rama). 
The  history  of  Rama,  the  great  epic 
poem  of  ancient  India,  ranking  with 
the  Mahabharata  (q.v.),  and  almost 
with  the  Iliad.  It  is  ascribed  to  the 
poet  Valmiki,  and,  as  now  known, 
consists  of  24,000  stanzas  in  seven 
books. 

Rambouillet,  Hdtel  de.  The  house 
in  Paris  where,  about  1615,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet,  disgusted  with 
the  immoral  and  puerile  tone  of  the 
time,  founded  the  salon  out  of  which 
grew  the  Academic  fran^aise.  Mme 
de  S6vign£,  Descartes,  Richelieu, 
Bossuet,  and  La  Rochefoucauld  were 
among  the  members.  They  had  a 
language  of  their  own,  calling  common 
things  by  uncommon  names,  and  so 
on;  the  women  were  known  as  Les 
vrdcieuses  and  the  men  as  Espnts  doux, 
Preciosity,  pedantry,  and  affectation 
led  to  the  disruption  of  the  coterie 
which,  after  having  performed  a  good 
and  lasting  service,  was  finally  demol- 
ished by  the  satire  of  Moliere's  Les 
pre'cieuses  ridicules  (1659)  and  Les 
femmes  savantes  (1672). 

Ram'lel.  The  Rabbinical  name  of 
one  of  the  fallen  angels  cast  out  of 
heaven ;  it  means  one  that  exalts  him- 
self against  God. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow 
Ariel,  and  Arloclv,  and  the  violence 
Of  Ramiel  scorch'd  and  blasted. 

MiUon:  Paradte  Lost,  rt,  368. 
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Raminagobris.  Rabelais  (Panta- 
gruel  III,  xxi)  under  this  name  satirizes 
Guillaume  Cr6tm,  a  poet  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII,  and 
Francis  I. 

In  La  Fontaine's  fables  the  name 
is  given  to  the  great  cat  chosen  as 
judge  between  the  weasel  and  the 
rabbit. 

Rampage,  On  the  rampage.  Acting 
in  a  violently  excited  or  angry  manner. 
The  word  was  originally  Scotch,  and 
is  probably  connected  with  ramp,  to 
storm  and  rage. 

Rampariion.  A  term  of  contempt ; 
probably  a  "  portmanteau  word  "  of 
ramp  and  rapscallion  ;  in  Davenport's 
A  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil  (1639) 
we  have:  "And  bold  rampallion-like, 
swear  and  drink  drunk." 

Away,  you  scullion  1  you  rampalllon  I  you  fustilanan  t 
I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe,— Shakespeare  2  Henry  IV, 
il,l 

Rampant.  The  heraldic  term  for  an 
animal,  especially  a  lion,  shown  rear- 
ing up  with  the  fore  paws  in  the  air  , 
strictly,  a  lion  rampant  should  stand 
on  the  sinister  hind-leg,  with  both 
fore-legs  elevated,  the  dexter  above 
the  sinister,  and  the  head  in  profile. 

Ra'n  or  Rana.  In  Norse  mythology, 
goddess  of  the  sea,  and  wife  of  ^Bgir 
( g.v. ) .  Her  name  signifies  robbery,  and 
it  was  she  who  caught  seafarers  in  her 
net  and  drew  them  down  to  her  dwell- 
ing beneath  the  waves. 

"May  Bana  keep  them  in  the  deep, 

As  is  her  wont, 

And  no  one  save  them  from  the  grave*" 
died  Helgehont 

fnthiof-Saga     The  Banishment 

Randan.  On  the  randan.  On  the 
spree  ;  having  a  high  old  time  in  town. 
There  was  a  popular  music-hall  song 
in  the  'nineties  of  last  century  in 
which  the  exploits  of  the  "  randy- 
dandy  boys  '*  out  on  the  spree  were 
related. 

Randem-Tandem.  Three  horses 
driven  tandem  fashion.  See  TANDEM, 

Ranee  or  Rani.  A  Hindu  queen ; 
the  feminine  of  Rajah  (g.v.). 

Rank.  A  row,  a  line  (especially  of 
soldiers) ;  also  high  station,  dignity, 
eminence, 


The  rank  la  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd,  for  a*  that  1 

Burnt    It  there  for  Honetl  Poverty  t 

Eanlc  and  fashion.  People  of  high 
social  standing  ;  the  "  Upper  Ten." 

Rank  and  file.     See  FILE. 

JRisen  from  the  ranks.  Said  of  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  army  who 
has  worked  his  way  up  from  private 
soldier — from  the  ranks.  Often  called 
a  ranker.  Hence  applied  to  a  self- 
made  man  in  any  walk  of  life. 


Ransom.  In  origin  the  same  word 
as  redemption,  from  Lat.  redemptionem, 
through  O.Fr.  ran  f  on,  earlier  re' 
dempfon. 

~A  king's  ransom.  A  large  sum  of 
money. 

Ran'tipole.  A  harum-scarum  fellow, 
a  madcap  (Dut.  randten,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  idiocy,  and  perhaps  poll,  a 
head  or  person).  Napoleon  III  was 
called  Rantipole,  for  his  escapades  at 
Strasbourg  and  Boulogne. 

Ranz  des  vaches.  Simple  melodies 
played  by  the  Swiss  mountaineers  on 
their  Alp-horn  when  they  drive  their 
herds  to  pasture,  or  call  them  home. 
Des  vaches,  of  course,  is  "of  the 
cows  "  ;  the  meaning  of  ranz  is  not 
so  certain,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
dialectal  variation  of  ranger,  the  call 
being  made  pour  ranger  des  vaches,  to 
bring  the  cows  home. 

Rap.  Not  uorth  a  rap.  Worth 
nothing  at  all.  The  rap  was  a  base 
halfpenny,  intrinsically  worth  about 
half  a  farthing,  circulated  in  Ireland 
in  1721,  because  small  coin  was  so 
very  scarce. 

Many  counterfeits  passed  about  under  the  name  of 
T&p9— Swift  JDrapier'i  Letters. 

Rape.  One  of  the  six  divisions  into 
which  Sussex  is  divided  ;  it  is  said 
that  each  has  its  own  river,  forest,  and 
castle.  Herepp  is  Norwegian  for  a 
parish  district,  and  rape  in  Doomsday 
Book  is  used  for  a  district  under 
military  jurisdiction,  but  connexion 
between  the  two  words  is  doubtful. 

Rape  of  the  Lock.  Lord  Petre,  in 
a  thoughtless  moment  of  frolic  gal- 
lantry, cut  off  a  lock  of  Arabella 
Fermor's  hair  (see  BELINDA)  ;  and  this 
liberty  gave  rise  to  the  bitter  feud  be- 
tween the  two  families,  which  Pope 
worked  up  into  the  best  heroi-comic 
poem  of  the  language.  The  first 
sketch  was  published  in  1712  in  two 
cantos,  and  the  complete  work,  in- 
cluding the  most  happily  conceived 
machinery  of  sylphs  and  gnomes,  in 
five  cantos  in  1714.  Pope,  under  the 
name  of  Bsdras  Barnevelt,  apothecary, 
later  pretended  that  the  poem  was 
a  covert  satire  on  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Barrier  Treaty. 

Say,  what  strange  motive,  goddess,  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  to  assault  a  gentle  belle , 
O  say,  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord. 

Introduction  to  the  Poem 

Raph'ael.  One  of  the  principal 
angels  of  Jewish  angelology.  In  the 
book  of  Tobit  we  are  told  how  he 
travelled  with  Tobi'as  into  Me'dia  and 
back  again,  instructing  him  on  the 
way  how  to  marry  Sara  and  to  drive 
away  the  wicked  spirit.  Milton  calls 
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Raphaelesque 


Rat 


him  the  "  sociable  spirit,"  and  the 
"  affable  archangel  "  (Paradise  Lost, 
vii,  40),  and  it  was  he  who  was  sent 
by  God  to  advertise  Adam  of  his 
danger. 

Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  Haiti  designed 
To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secured 
His  marriage  'with  -the  seven- times- wedded  maid 
Paradise  Lost,  v,  321-3 

Longfellow  makes  him  the  angel  of 
the  Sun: — 

I  am  the  angel  of  the  Bun, 

Whose  flaming  wheels  began  to  run 

When  God  Almighty's  breath 
Said  to  the  darkness  and  the  night, 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light,— 

I  bring  the  cift  of  faith, 
Golden  Legend    The  Miracle  Play,  UL 

Raphael  is  usually  distinguished  in 
art  by  a  pilgrim's  staff,  or  carrying  a 
fish,  in  allusion  to  his  aiding  Tobias  to 
capture  the  fish  which  performed  the 
miraculous  cure  of  his  father's  eye- 
sight. 

Raphaelesque.  In  the  style  of  the 
great  Italian  painter  Raphael  (1483- 
1520),  who  was  specially  notable  for 
his  supreme  excellence  in  the  equable 
development  of  all  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  art — composition,  expression, 
design,  and  colouring. 

Raphael's  cartoons.    See  CARTOON. 

Rapparee'.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer  ; 
so  called  from  his  being  armed  with  a 
rapavre,  or  half -pike. 

Rappee.  A  coarse  species  of  snuff, 
manufactured  from  dried  tobacco  by 
an  instrument  called  in  French  a  rdpe, 
or  rasp  ;  so  called  because  it  is  rdpe', 
rasped. 

Ra'ra  a'vis  (Lat.  a  rare  bird).  A 
phenomenon  ;  a  prodigy  ;  a  something 
quite  out  of  the  common  course.  First 
applied  by  Juvenal  to  the  black  swan, 
which,  since  its  discovery  in  Australia, 
is  quite  familiar  to  us,  but  was  quite 
unknown  before. 

Bora  avis  in  tcrris  nigroque  glmtlhma  cygne  (»  bird 
rarely  seen  on  the  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan) 
Juvenal,  vi,  165 

Rare  Ben.  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  dramatist 
(1573-1637),  in  the  Poets'  Corner, 
Westminster  Abbey,  "  0  rare  Ben 
Jonson,"  was,  says  Aubrey,  "  done  at 
the  charge  of  Jack  Young  (afterwards 
knighted),  who,  walking  there  when 
the  grave  was  covering,  gave  the  fellow 
eighteenpence  to  cut  it.*' 

Raree  Show.  A  peep-show  ;  a  show 
earned  about  in  a  box.  In  the  17th 
century,  when  this  word  appears  in 
England,  most  of  the  travelling  show- 
men were  Savoyards,  and  this  repre- 
sents their  attempt  at  English  pro- 
nunciation. 

Rascal.  Originally  a  collective  term 
for  the  rabhle  of  an  army,  the  com- 


monalty, the  mob,  this  word  was  early 
(14th  cent.)  adopted  as  a  term  of  the 
chase,  and  for  long  almost  exclusively 
denoted  the  lean,  worthless  deer  of  a 
herd  In  the  late  16th  century  it  was 
retransferred  to  people,  and  so  to  its 
present  meaning,  a  mean  rogue,  a 
scamp,  a  base  fellow.  Shakespeare 
says,  "  Horns  1  the  noblest  deer  hath 
them  as  huge  as  the  rascal  "  ;  Pals- 
grave calls  a  starveling  animal,  like 
the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh,  "  a  rascall 
refus  beest  "  (1530).  The  French  have 
racaille  (riff-raff). 

Come,  you  thin  thing  ,  come,  you  rascal  —  Shakespeare 
IV,  vt  I 


Rascal  counters.  Pitiful  £  s  d  , 
"  filthy  lucre."  Brutus  calls  money 
paltry  compared  with  friendship,  etc. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends 
Be  ready,  gods,  -with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces. 

Shakespeare    Jvliu*  Ccesart  iv,  5 

Ra'siel.  The  angel  who,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  was  the  tutor  of  Adam. 

Ras'selas.  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  philosophical  romance 
of  that  name  (1759).  He  dwells  in  a 
secluded  "  Happy  Valley,"  shut  off 
from  all  contact  with  the  world  or  with 
evil,  and  his  story  points  the  moral  of 
Omar  —  that  it  is  best  to  *'  take  the 
Cash  and  let  the  Credit  go." 

"  Hasselas  "  is  a.  mass  of  sense,  and  its  moral  precepts 
are  certainly  conveyed  in  striking  and  happv  language 
The  mad  astronomer  who  imagined  that  he  possessed  the 
regulation  of  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the 
seasons,  is  an  original  character  in  romance  ,  and  the 
happy  valley  hi  which  Raoeelas  resides  Is  sketched  -with 
poetical  feeling  —  Young 

Rat.  The  Egyptians  and  Phrygians 
deified  rats.  The  people  of  Basso  'ra 
and  Cambay  to  the  present  time  forbid 
their  destruction.  In  Egypt  the  rat 
symbolized  utter  destruction,  and  also 
wise  judgment,  the  latter  because  rats 
always  choose  the  best  bread. 

Pliny  tells  us  (vm,  Ivn)  that  the 
Romans  drew  presages  from  these 
animals,  and  to  see  a  ichite  rat  fore- 
boded good  fortune.  The  bucklers  at 
Lanu'yium  being  gnawed  by  rats  pre- 
saged ill-fortune,  and  the  battle  of  the 
Marses,  fought  soon  after,  confirmed 
this  superstition.  Prosperme's  veil 
was  embroidered  with  rats. 

As  wet  as,  or  hke  a  drowned  rat. 
Soaking  wet;  looking  exceedingly 
dejected.  Drowned  rats  certainly 
look  deplorably  wet,  but  so  also  do 
drowned  mice,  drowned  cats,  drowned 
dogs,  etc. 

1  smell  a  rat.  I  perceive  there  is 
something  concealed  which  is  mis- 
chievous. The  allusion  is  to  a  cat 
smelling  a  rat,  while  unable  to  see  it. 

Irish  rats  rhymed  to  death.  It  was 
once  a  prevalent  opinion  that  rats  in 
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pasturages  could  be  extirpated  by 
anathematizing  them  in  rhyming 
verse  or  by  metrical  charms.  This 
notion  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
ancient  authors.  Thus,  Ben  Jonson 
says .  "  Rhyme  them  to  death,  as  they 
do  Irish  rats  "  (Poetaster)  ;  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  says  "  Though  I  will  not  wish 
unto  you  .  .  to  be  rimed  to  death, 
as  is  said  to  be  done  in  Ireland  " 
(Defence  of  Poe&ie)  ;  and  Shakespeare 
makes  Rosalind  say:  "  I  was  never  so 
be-rhymed  since  .  .  I  was  an  Irish 
rat,"  alluding  to  the  Pythagore'an 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
(As  You  Likelt,m,  2). 

Rats  I  An  exclamation  of  incred- 
ulity, wonder,  surprise,  etc. 

To  rat.  To  forsake  a  losing  side  for 
the  stronger  party,  as  rats  are  said  to 
forsake  unseaworthy  ships  One  who 
deserts  his  party,  as  a  "  blackleg  " 
during  a  strike,  is  sometimes  called  a 

rat.  Averting 

The  cap  of  sorrow  from  their  lips, 
And  fly  like  rats  from  sinking  ships 

Swift    Mpii&e  to  Mr  Nvgent 

To  take  a  rat  by  the  tail  French 
colloquialism  (Prendre  un  rat  par  la 
queue)  for  to  cut  a  purse.  The  phrase 
dates  back  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIII 
Of  course,  a  cutpurse  would  cut  the 
purse  at  the  string,  or  else  he  would 
spill  the  contents. 

Rat,  Cat,  and  Dog. 

The  Hat,  the  Cat,  and  Lovell  the  Dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog 

The  Rat,  %.e  Rat-cliff  ;  the  Cat,  i.e. 
Cat-esby ,  and  Lovel  the  Dog,  is 
Francis,  Viscoxint  Lovel,  the  king's 
"  spaniel."  The  Hog  or  boar  was  the 
crest  of  Richard  III.  William  Colhng- 
ham,  the  author  of  this  rhyme,  was 
put  to  death  for  his  pregnant  wit. 

Rat-killer.  Apollo  received  this  ar- 
istocratic soubriquet  from  the  follow- 
ing incident : — Crmis,  one  of  his  priests, 
having  neglected  his  official  duties, 
Apollo  sent  against  him  a  swarm  of 
rats  ;  but  the  priest,  seeing  the  in- 
vaders coming,  repented  and  obtained 
forgiveness  of  the  god,  who  annihilated 
the  swarms  which  he  had  sent  with  his 
far-darting  arrows. 

Rat'atosk.  The  squirrel  that  runs 
up  and  down  Yggdrasil'  (q.v.),  the 
tree  of  old  Norse  myth. 

Ratisbon,  Interim  of.  See  AUGS- 
BURG. 

Rattening.  Destroying  or  taking 
away  a  workman's  tools,  or  otherwise 
incapacitating  him  from  doing  work, 
with  the  object  of  forcing  him  to  join 
a  trade  union  or  to  obey  its  rules. 
The  term  used  to  be  common  m  York- 
shire, but  is  not  heard  much  nowadays. 


Rava'na.  A  gigantic  ten-faced 
demon  of  Hindu  legend,  who  was 
fastened  down  between  heaven  and 
earth  for  10,000  years  by  Siva's  leg, 
for  attempting  to  move  the  hill  of 
heaven  to  Ceylon. 

Raven.  A  bird  of  ill  omen  ;  fabled 
to  forebode  death  and  bring  infection 
and  bad  luck  generally  The  former 
notion  arises  from  their  following  an 
army  under  the  expectation  of  finding 
dead  bodies  to  raven  on  ;  the  latter 
notion  is  a  mere  offshoot  of  the  former, 
seeing  pestilence  kills  as  fast  as  the 
sword. 

The  bodhiR  raven  on  her  cottage  sat, 

And  with  hoarse  croaJdngs  warned  us  of  our  fate, 

Gay    Pastorals,  Th&  Dtr»f 
Like  the  sad  presaging  raven  that  toll* 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
And,  in  tha  shadow  of  the  silent  night, 
Does  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  -wing 

Marlowe     Jaw  of  Malta  (1592) 

Jovianus  Ponta'nus  relates  two 
skirmishes  between  ravens  and  kites 
near  Beneventum,  which  prognosti- 
cated a  great  battle,  and  Nice'tas 
speaks  of  a  skirmish  between  crows 
and  ravens  as  presaging  the  irruption 
of  the  Scythians  into  Thrace.  Cicero 
was  forewarned  of  his  death  by  the 
fluttering  of  ravens,  and  Macaulay 
relates  the  legend  that  a  raven  entered 
the  chamber  of  the  great  orator  the 
very  day  of  his  murder  and  pulled  the 
clothes  off  his  bed.  Like  many  other 
birds,  ravens  indicate  by  their  cries 
the  approach  of  foul  weather,  but  "  it 
is  ful  unleful  to  beleve  that  Q-od 
sheweth  His  prevy  counsayle  to 
crowes,  as  Isidore  sayth  " 

Of  inspired  birds  ravens  are  accounted  the  most 
prophetical  Accordingly,  m  the  language  of  that  dls 
trict,  "  to  have  the  foresight  of  a  raven  "  is  to  this  day 
a  proverbial  expression  —  Macaulay  History  of  Si 
174 


When  a  flock  of  ravens  forsakes  the 
woods  we  may  look  for  famine  and 
mortality,  because  "  ravens  bear  the 
characters  of  Saturn,  the  author  of 
these  calamities,  and  have  a  very  early 
perception  of  the  bad  disposition  of 
that  planet."  See  Athenian  Oracle, 
Supplement,  p.  476 

As  if  the  great  god  Jupiter  had  nothing  else  to  doe  but 
to  dxyve  about  Jacke-datvea  and  ravens  —  Carntafot 

According  to  Roman  legend  ravens 
were  once  as  white  as  swans  and  not 
inferior  in  size  ,  but  one  day  a  raven 
told  Apollo  that  Coro'ms,  a  Thessalian 
nymph  whom  he  passionately  loved, 
was  faithless.  The  god  shot  the 
nymph  with  his  dart  ;  but,  hating  the 
tell-tale  bird— 

He  blacRed  the  raven  o'er, 
And  bid  him  prat*  in  his  white  plumes  no  more 

Addteon     Translation  of  Ovid,  Bk.  U 

In  Christian  art  the  raven  is  an 
emblem  of  G-od's  Providence,  m 
allusion  to  the  ravens  which  fed 
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Elijah.  St  Oswald  holds  m  his  hand 
a  raven  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth ; 
St.  Benedict  has  a  raven  at  his  feet ; 
St.  Paul  the  Hermit  is  drawn  with  a 
raven  bringing  him  a  loaf  of  bread, 
etc. 

The  fatal  raven,  consecrated  to 
Odin,  the  Danish  war  god,  was  the 
emblem  on  the  Danish  standard, 
Landeyda  (the  desolation  of  the 
country),  and  was  said  to  have  been 
woven  and  embroidered  in  one  noon- 
tide by  the  daughters  of  Eegner  Lod- 
brok,  son  of  Sigurd,  that  dauntless 
warrior  who  chanted  his  death-song 
(the  Krakamal)  while  being  stung  to 
death  in  a  horrible  pit  filled  with 
deadly  serpents.  H  the  Danish  arms 
were  destined  to  defeat,  the  raven  hung 
his  wings ;  if  victory  was  to  attend 
them,  he  stood  erect  and  soaring,  as 
if  inviting  the  warriors  to  follow. 

The  Danish  raven,  lured  by  annual  prey, 
Hung  o'er  the  land  incessant. 

Thomson  -  Liltrtv,  Ft.  tv, 

The  two  ravens  that  sit  on  the 
shoulders  of  Odin  are  called  Huginn  and 
Mumnn  (Mind  and  Memory). 

Ra'venstone  (Ger.  rabenstein).  The 
old  stone  gibbet  of  Germany ;  so 
called  from  the  ravens  which  are  wont 
to  perch  on  it.  Doyoatblnk 

I'll  honour  you  BO  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravenstone,  by  choking  you  myself  ? 

Byron    Werner,  il,  2, 

Raw.  Johnny  Raw.  A  raw  recruit ; 
a  "  new  chum,"  greenhorn. 

To  touch  one  on  the  raw.  To  men- 
tion something  that  makes  a  person 
wince,  like  touching  a  horse  on  a  raw 
place  in  cleaning  him. 

Rawhead    and     Bloody- Bones.    A 

bogy  at  one  time  the  terror  of  children 

Servants  awe  children  and  keep  them  In  subjection  by 
telling  them  of  Rawhead  and  Bloodybonea  Locke, 

Ray'mond  (in  Jerusalem  Delivered). 
Master  of  4,000  infantry,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  equal  to  Godfrey  in  the 
"  wisdom  of  cool  debate  "  (Bk.  hi). 
This  Nestor  of  the  Crusaders  slew 
Aiadine,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  and 
planted  the  Christian,  standard  upon 
the  tower  of  David  (Bk.  xx). 

Razee.  An  old  naval  term  for  a 
ship  of  war  cut  down  (or  razed)  to  a 
smaller  size,  as  a  seventy-four  reduced 
to  a  frigate. 

Razor.  To  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 
See  CUT. 

Raz'zia.  An  incursion  made  by  the 
military  into  an  enemy's  country  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  oS.  cattle  or 
slaves,  or  for  enforcing  tribute.  It  is 
the  French  form  of  an  Arabic  word, 
and  is  usually  employed  in  connexion 


with    Algerian    and    North    African 
affairs. 

Razzle-dazzle.  A  boisterous  spree, 
a  jollification  in  which  —  as  a  rule  — 
alcohol  plays  a  not  unimportant  part. 

On  the  ra&zle-dazzle.  On  the  spree  ; 
on  an  hilarious  drunken  frolic. 

Re  (Lat.).  Bespectmg  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  ;  as,  "  re  Brown,"  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  Brown. 

Reach  of  a  river.  The  part  which 
lies  between  two  points  or  bends  ;  so 
called  because  it  reaches  from  point  to 
point. 

When  he  drew  near  them  he  would  turn  from  each, 
And  loudly  whistle  till  he  passed  the  Beach 
Cratoe 


Read.  To  read  between  the  lines. 
See  LINE. 

To  read  oneself  in.  Said  of  a  clergy- 
man on  entering  upon  a  new  incum- 
bency, because  one  of  his  first  duties 
is  to  give  a  public  reading  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  church  to 
which  he  has  just  been  appointed,  and 
to  make  the  Declaration  of  Assent 

Reader.  The  designation  of  certain 
lecturers  at  many  of  the  Universities, 
as  the  Reader  in  Roman  Law  (  Durham  J, 
the  Reader  in  Phonetics  (London). 
In  the  Inns  of  Court,  one  who  reads 
lectures  in  law.  In  printing,  one  who 
reads  and  corrects  proof-sheets  before 
publication.  In  a  publisher's  office,  one 
who  reads  and  reports  on  manuscripts 
submitted  for  publication. 

Ready.  An  elliptical  expression  for 
ready  money.  Goldsmith  says,  .£'« 
in  presenti  perfectum  format  ("  Beady- 
money  makes  a  man  perfect  "  )  .  (  Eton 
Latin  Grammar.) 

Lord  Strut  was  not  very  flush  in  the  "  ready  "  —  Dr 
Arbuthnot 

Ready-to-Halt.  A  pilgrim  in  Pt.  ii 
of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  who 
journeyed  on  crutches.  He  joined  the 
party  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Great- 
heart,  but  "  when  he  was  sent  for  " 
he  threw  away  his  crutches,  and,  lo  I 
a  chariot  bore  him  into  paradise. 

Real  Presence.  The  doctrine  that 
Christ  Himself  is  present  in  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  after  con- 
secration. In  the  Church  of  England 
"  real  "  implies  that  — 

The  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  titan,  and  «a>n,  In  the 
Supper,  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner—- 
(Thirty  nine  Articfe*  ,  No.  xxvilL) 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
Churches  "  real  "  implies  that  the 
actual  Body  is  present  —  in  the  former 
case  by  transubstantiation,  and  in  the 
latter  by  consubstantiation. 

Ream  (ultimately  from  Arab,  nssmah, 
a  bundle). 
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A  ream  bf  paper,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  contains  480  sheets ;  a 
"perfect"  ream  for  printing  papers 
contains  516  sheets ;  a  ream  of 
envelope  paper  contains  504  sheets, 
and  of  news,  500  sheets. 

An  "  msides  "  ream  contains  480 
sheets  all  "  insides,"  ^  e.  2Q  good  or 
inside  quires  of  24  sheets  ;  a  "  mill  " 
ream  contains  480  sheets,  and  consists 
of  18  "  good  "  or  "  msides  "  quires  of 
24  sheets  each,  and  2  "  outsides  " 
quires  of  24  sheets  each. 

Rearmouse  or  Rere mouse.     The  bat 

(A.S.,  hrere-mus,  probably  the  fiutter- 
ing-mouse,  from  hrere-ant  to  move  or 
flutter.)  Of  course,  the  "  bat  "  is  not 
a  winged  mouse. 

Reason.  It  stands  to  reason.  It  is 
logically  manifest ;  this  is  the  Latin 
constat  (constare,  literally,  to  stand 
together). 

The  Goddess  of  Reason  The  central 
figure  in  a  blasphemous  mockery  of 
Christianity  that  formed  part  of  the 
orgies  during  the  worst  phase  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  rdle  was 
taken  by  various  young  women  of 
questionable  repute,  who,  in  turns, 
were  enthroned  and  "  worshipped  " 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
Mile.  Candeille,  of  the  Op6ra,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  "  goddesses  " 
(Nov.  10th,  1793)  ;  she  wore  a  red 
Phrygian  cap,  a  white  frock,  a  blue 
mantle,  and  tricolour  ribbons ;  her 
head  was  filleted  with  oak-leaves,  and 
in  her  hand  she  carried  the  pike  of 
Jupiter-Peuple.  Others  were  Mme. 
Momoro  (wife  of  the  printer),  and  the 
actresses  Mdlle.  Maillard  and  Mdlle. 
Aubray.  The  procession  was  attended 
by  the  municipal  officers  and  national 
guards,  while  troops  of  ballet  girls 
carried  "  torches  of  truth  "  ,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  Gobet  (Arch- 
bishop of  Pans),  and  nearly  all  the 
clergy  stripped  themselves  of  their 
canonicals,  and,  wearing  red  nightcaps, 
joined  in  this  blasphemous  mockery. 
So  did  Julien  of  Toulouse,  a  Calvimstic 
minister. 

Mrs  Momoro,  it  is  admitted,  made  one  of  the  best 
ftoddesscR  of  Reason,  though  her  teeth  were  a  little 
defective  —Oarlyle  Frsnrh  Rewlulion.  vol.  ill,  Bk.  v,  4 

The  woman's  reason.  "  I  think  so 
just  because  I  do  think  so  "  (see  Tuo 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i,  2). 

First  then  a  woman  -will,  or  won't,  depend  on't , 
II  she  trill  do't,  she  will,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 
Aaron  Sill    Epilogue  to  "  Zara" 

Rebecca's  Camels  Bible.    See  BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY   NAMED. 

Rebec'caites.  Welsh  rioters  in  1 843, 
who,  led  by  a  man  in  woman's  clothes, 
went  about  demolishing  turnpike 
gates.  The  name  was  taken  from 


Gen.  xxiv,  80.  When  Bebecca  left 
her  father's  house,  Laban  and  his 
family  "  blessed  her,"  and  said,  "  Let 
thv  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  that 
hate  them." 

Rebellion,  the  Great.  In  English 
history,  the  struggle  between  Parlia- 
ment (the  people)  and  the  Crown, 
which  began  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
*broke  into  Civil  War  in  1642,  and 
culminated  in  the  execution  of  Charles 
I  (Jan.  29th,  1649) 

The  revolts  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts 
in  1715  and  1745  (see  FIFTEEN  ; 
FORTY-FIVE)  have  also  each  been 
called  The  Rebellion. 

Rebus  (Lat.,  with  things).  A  hiero- 
glyphic riddle,  non  verbis  sed  rebus. 
The  origin  of  the  word  has,  somewhat 
doubtfully,  been  traced  to  the  baso- 
chiens  of  Paris  who,  during  the 
carnival,  used  to  satirize  the  foflies  of 
the  day  in  squibs  called  De  rebus  giice 
geruntur  (on  the  current  events),  and, 
to  avoid  libel  actions,  employed  hiero- 
glyphics either  wholly  or  in  part. 

In  heraldry  the  name  is  given  to 
punning  devices  on  a  coat  of  arms 
suggesting  the  name  of  the  family  to 
whom  it  belongs  :  as  the  broken  spear 
on  the  shield  of  Nicholas  Breakspear 
(Pope  Adrian  IV). 

Re'chabltes.  Members  of  a  teetotal 
benefit  society  (the  Independent  Order 
of  Bechabites),  founded  m  1835,  and 
so  named  from  Bechab,  who  enjoined 
his  family  to  abstain  from  wine  and 
to  dwell  in  tents  (Jer.  xxxv.,  6,  7). 

Recipe,  Receipt.  Recipe  is  Latin  for 
take,  and  contracted  into  #  is  used 
in  doctors'  prescriptions  The  dash 
through  the  R  represents  l£,  the  symbol 
of  Jupiter,  and  $7  means  Recipe,  deo 
volente 

Reckon.  I  reckon.  A  peculiar 
phraseology  common  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  Those  in  New 
England  say,  "  I  guess."  (Op.  CALCU- 
LATE). 

Day  of  reckoning.  Settlement  day  ; 
when  one  has  to  pay  up  one's  account 
or  fulfil  one's  obligation  ;  also  used  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Dead  reckoning.     See  under  BEAD. 

Out  of  one's  reckoning.  Having 
made  a  mistake — in  the  date,  in  one's 
expectation,  etc.,  or  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. 

To  reckon  without  one's  host  See 
HOST. 

Recollects.    See  FRANCISCANS. 

Record.  That  which  is  recorded 
(originally  "  got  by  heart  " — Lat.  cor, 
cordis,  heart) ;  hence  the  modern 
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meaning,  the  best  performance  or 
most  striking  event  of  its  kind  re- 
corded, especially  in  such  phrases  as 
to  beat  the  record,  to  do  it  in  record 
time,  etc.  ,  also  the  engraved  disk  on 
which  music  that  can  be  audibly  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  a  gramophone  is 
recorded 

Court  of  Record.  A  court  whose 
proceedings  are  officially  recorded  and 
can  be  produced  as  evidence. 

Hec'reant  is  one  who  yields  (from 
O.Fr  recroire,  to  yield  in  trial  by  com- 
bat) .  alluding  to  the  judicial  combats, 
when  the  person  who  wished  to  give 
in  cried  for  mercy,  and  was  held  a 
coward  and  infamous. 

Hector.    See  CLBKIOAL  TITLES 

Red.  One  of  the  primary  colours 
(q.v.)  ;  in  heraldry  said  to  signify 
magnanimity  and  fortitude  ;  in  eccle- 
siastical use  worn  in  honour  of 
martyrs,  and  on  Ash  Wednesday  and 
the  remaining  days  of  Holy  Week  and 
on  Whit-Sunday  ;  and  in  popular  folk- 
lore the  colour  of  magic. 

Bed  is  the  colour  of  magic  in  every  country,  and  has 
been  so  from  the  very  earliest  times  The  caps  of  fairies 
and  musicians  are  well-nigh  always  red — Yeats  •  fairy 
and.  folk  Tale*  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  p  61 

Nowadays  it  is  more  often  sym- 
bolical of  anarchy  and  revolution — 
"  Bed  rum,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
laws*'  (Tennyson-  Guinevere,  421). 
In  the  French  Revolution  the  Red 
Republicans  were  those  extremists 
who  never  hesitated  to  dye  their 
hands  in  blood  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  political  object,  and  in  Bolshevist 
Russia  the  Reds,  with  their  Red  Army, 
have  played  the  same  part.  In  Russia 
red  is  supposed  to  be  the  beautiful 
colour.  Kracd  is  beauty,  kracnie  is 
red.  This  may  account  for  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Bolsheviki,  but,  in  general, 
red  is  regarded  as  the  colour  of  liberty. 
See  RED  FLAG  below. 

In  the  old  ballads  red  was  frequently 
applied  to  gold  ("  the  gude  red  gowd  "), 
and  this  use  still  survives  in  thieves' 
cant,  a  gold  watch  being  a  red  kettle, 
and  the  chain  a  red  tackle.  One  of  the 
names  given  by  the  alchemists  to  the 
Philosophers'  Stone  (qv.)  was  the  red 
tincture,  because,  with  its  help,  they 
hoped  to  transmute  the  base  metals 
to  gold. 

Admiral  of  the  Red.    See  ADMIRAL. 

Red  Book.  A  directory  relating  to 
the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the 
"  Upper  Ten  "  generally.  The  Royal 
Kalendar,  published  from  1767  to  1893, 
was  known  by  this  name,  as  also 
Webster's  Royal  Red  Book,  a  similar 
work,  first  issued  in  1847. 

The  name  is  alsa  given  to  other 
special  worts  covered  in  red,  as,  e.g. 


the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the 
official  parliamentary  papers  of  which 
corresponded  to  our  "  Blue  Books  " 
(a  v.).  A  book  which  gave  account  of 
the  court  expenditure  in  France  before 
the  Revolution,  and  an  English  manu- 
script containing  the  names  of  those 
who  held  lands  per  baro'niam  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  etc. 

The  Tfrrf  Book  of  Hergest.  A  Welsh 
manuscript  of  the  14th  century,  con- 
taining the  Mabinogiin  (q.v.),  poems 
by  Taliesm  and  Llywarch  Hen,  a  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  Adam  to  1320 
A.D.,  etc.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

The  Red  Boo7<.  of  the  Exchequer. 
Liber  ruber  Scaccarii  in  the  Record 
Office.  It  was  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  (1246),  and  contains  the 
returns  of  the  tenants  in  captte  in  1166, 
who  certify  how  many  knights'  fees 
they  hold,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
hold  or  held  them  ;  also  the  only 
known  fragment  of  the  Pipe  Roll  of 
Henry  II,  copies  of  the  important 
Inquisition  returned  into  the  ex- 
chequer in  13  John,  and  matter  from 
the  Pipe  Rolls  and  other  sources. 
It  was  printed  in  the  Rolls  Series 
(edited  by  Hubert  Hall)  in  1896. 

Red  button.  In  the  Chinese  Empire 
a  mandarin  of  the  first  class  wore  one 
of  these  as  a  badge  of  honour  m  his  cap. 
Cp.  PANJANDRUM. 

An  interview  was  granted  to  the  admiral  [Elliot]  by 
Kiahen,  the  imperial  commissioner,  the  third  man  in  the 
empire,  a  mandarin,  of  first  class  and  red  button.— 
Sovtitt  Btetory  of  England,  1841,  p  471 

Mother  Red  Cap.  An  old  nurse  "  at 
the  Hungerf ord  Stairs. ' '  Dame  Ursley , 
or  Ursula,  another  nurse,  says  of  her 
rival — 

She  may  do  very  well  lor  skippers*  -wives,  chandlers* 
daughters,  and  such  like,  but  nobody  filiall  wait  on  pretty 
Mistress  Margaret  .  excepting  and  saving  myself. 
—Scott  Fortunes  of  Niad, 

Not  a  red  cent.  No  money  at  all ; 
"  stony-broke."  An  Americanism ; 
the  cent  used  to  be  copper,  but  is  now 
an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Red  Com'yn.  Sir  John  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  nephew  of  John  Balliol, 
king  of  Scotland,  so  called  from  his 
ruddy  complexion  and  red  hair,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  kinsman  "  Black 
Comyn,"  who  was  swarthy  and  black- 
haired.  He  was  stabbed  by  Robert 
Bruce  (1306)  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorites  at  Dumfries,  and  after- 
wards dispatched  by  Lindesay  and 
Kirkpatnck. 

The  Red  Crescent.  The  Turkish 
equivalent  of  the  Red  Cross  (q.v.), 
i.e.  the  military  hospital  service. 

Red  Cross.  The  badge  adopted  by 
all  civilized  nations  (except  Moham- 
medans, who,  in  its  place,  use  the 
Red  Crescent),  m  accordance  with  the 
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Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  as  that  of 
military  ambulance  and  hospital  ser- 
vices, hospital  ships,  etc.  It  is  a  red 
Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground,  and  is 
also  called  the  Geneva  Cross. 

Hence  the  name  of  various  national 
societies  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
and  sick. 

Also,  the  St.  George's  Cross  (q.i  ), 
the  basis  of  the  Union  Jack,  and  the 
old  national  emblem  of  England. 

The  Red  Cross  Kmghi  in  Spenser's 
Faene  Queene  (Bk.  I)  is  a  personifica- 
tion of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England.  He  typifies  Christian  Holi- 
ness, and  his  adventures  are  an  alle- 
gory of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Knight  is  sent  by  the  Queen  to  des- 
troy a  dragon  which  was  ravaging  the 
kingdom  of  Una's  father.  With  Una 
he  is  driven  into  Wandering  Wood, 
where  they  encounter  Error,  and  pass 
the  night  in  Hypocrisy's  cell  Here  he 
is  deluded  by  a  false  vision  and,  in 
consequence,  abandons  Una  and  goes 
with  Duessa  (False-faith)  to  the  palace 
of  Pride  He  is  persuaded  by  Duessa 
to  drink  of  an  enchanted  fountain, 
becomes  paralysed,  and  is  taken  cap- 
tive by  Orgogho,  whereupon  Una  seeks 
Arthur's  help,  and  the  prince  goes  to 
the  rescue.  He  slays  Orgogho,  and  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  is  taken  by  Una  to 
the  house  of  Holiness  to  be  healed.  On 
leaving  Holiness  they  journey  on- 
wards, and  as  they  draw  near  the  end 
of  their  quest,  the  dragon  flies  at  the 
knight,  who  has  to  do  battle  with  it 
for  three  whole  days  before  he  succeeds 
in  slaying  it.  The  Red  Cross  Knight 
and  Una  are  then  united  in  marriage. 

The  Red  Feathers.  The  Duke  of 
Cornwall's  Light  Infantry.  They  cut 
to  pieces  General  Wayne's  brigade  m 
the  American  War,  and  the  Americans 
vowed  to  give  them  no  quarter.  So 
they  mounted  red  feathers  that  no 
others  might  be  subjected  to  this 
threat  They  still  wear  red  puggarees 
on  Indian  service.  See  LAOED.ZEMO- 

NIAKS. 

Red  flag  The  emblem  ot  anarchy, 
Bolshevism,  Communism,  and  red 
revolution  and  rebellion  generally. 
English  Communists  have  a  "  battle 
hymn  "  with  this  title,  which  has  been 
adopted  also  as  that  of  anarchical 
and  seditious  journals  The  red  flag 
was  used  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  the  symbol  of  insurrection 
and  terrorism,  and  in  the  Roman 
Empire  it  signified  war  and  a  call  to 
arms 

Red-handed.  In  the  very  act,  as 
though  with  red  blood  of  murder  still 
on  his  hand. 

The    Red    Hand    of    Ulster     See 

ULSTER. 


Red-haired  persons  have  for  centuries 
had  the  reputation  of  being  deceitful 
and  unreliable — probably  owing  to  the 
tradition  that  Judas  Iscariot  (q.v ) 
had  red  hair.  The  fat  of  a  dead  red- 
haired  person  used  to  be  in  request  as 
an  ingredient  for  poisons  (see  Middle- 
ton's  The  Witch,  V,  n),  and  Chapman 
says  that  flattery,  like  the  plague — 

Strikes  into  the  braia  of  ma^, 
And  rageth  In  his  entrails  when  he  can, 
Worse  than  the  poison  of  a  red-hair'd  man 

Sussy  d'Amba-is>  111,  U 

The  old  rhyme  says — 

\\  ith  a  red  man  rede  thy  rede , 
With  a  brown  man  break  thy  bread , 
At  a  pale  man  draw  thy  knife ; 
From  a  black  man  keep  thy  wife. 

See  also  HAIR. 

The  Red  Hat     The  cardinalate. 

David  Beatoun  was  born  of  good  family  and 

was  raised  to  a  red  hat  by  Pope  Pal  m.-- Prince 
Parallel  History,  vol  ii,p  81 

Red  Twning.    See  HERRING. 

Indian  red.  Red  haematite  (per- 
oxide of  iron),  found  abundantly  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire  It 
is  of  a  deep,  laky  hue,  used  for  flesh 
tints.  Persian  red,  which  is  of  a 
darker  hue  with  a  sparkling  lustre,  is 
imported  from  the  island  of  Ormuz  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Romans  obtained  this  pigment 
from  the*  island  of  Elba.  Insulam 
exhaustis  chalybum  generosa  metaUis 

(OV!d). 

Red  Indians.  The  North- American 
Indians  ;  so  called  because  of  their 
copper-coloured  skin ,  also  called 
redskins  and  red  men.  The  Mormons 
regard  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  who  lost  their  priesthood,  and 
with  it  their  colour,  intelligence,  and 
physiognomy,  through  disobedience, 

A  red-laced  jacket  Military  slang 
for  a  flogging. 

Red-lattice  phrases  Pot-house  talk. 
A  red  lattice  at  the  doors  and  windows 
was  formerly  the  sign  that  an  ale- 
house was  duly  licensed ;  see  the 

ge's  quip  on  Bardolph  in  2  Henry 

,  11,  2 — "  'a  calls  me  e'en  now,  my 
lord,  through  a  red  lattice,  and  I  could 
discern  no  part  of  his  face  from  the 
window." 

I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on 
the  left  hand,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge  and  to 

lurch ,  and  yet  you  rogue,  -will  ensconce  your  rags 
your  red-lattice  phrases  under  the  shelter  of  your 

honour  — SJiaketpeare    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii,  2 

The  Red  Laws.  The  civil  code  of 
ancient  Rome  Juvenal  says,  Per  lege 
rubras  majoram  leges  (Satires,  xiv,  193) 
The  civil  laws,  being  written  in  ver- 
milion, were  called  rubrfaa,  and  ntbnca 
vetavit  means,  It  is  forbidden  by  the 
civil  laws. 

The  praetor's  laws  were  inscribed  In  tohtte  letters,  an 
Quintilian  informs  us  (xii,  3  '  prasloru  «ttrt«  wa  in  albo 
propmebani ")  and  imperial  reacrip  s  were  written  Jj» 
purple. 


Red 


Reductio  ad  absurdum 


Red-letter  day.  A  lucky  day ;  a 
day  to  be  recalled  with  delight.  In 
almanacs,  saints'  days  and  holidays 
are  printed  in  red  ink,  other  days  in 
black;  and  only  these  have  special 
services  in  our  Prayer  Book. 

"  It's  a  great  piece  of  luck,  ma'am,"  said  MM  Belfield* 
*  that  you  should  happen  to  come  here  o£  a  holiday ! 
.  .  «  "Why,  you  know,  ma'am,  to-day  Is  a  red-letter 
<tayl" — Fanny  Surnev  Cecilia,  X.  vi. 

To  see  the  red  light.  To  be  aware  of 
approaching  disaster.  Often  said  of 
one  who's  pretty  sure  his  "  number 
is  up,"  he's  going  to  *'  get  the  sack  " 
or  a  serious  reprimand.  The  phrase 
comes  from  the  railway-line,  where 
the  red  light  signifies  danger. 

Red  man.  A  term  of  the  old  al- 
chemists, used  in  con]unction  with 
*  white  woman "  to  express  the 
affinity  and  interaction  of  chemicals, 
In  the  long  list  of  terms  that  Surface 
scofBngly  gives  (Ben  Jonson's  The 
Alchemist,  II,  ui)  "  your  red  man 
and  your  white  woman "  are  men- 
tioned. 

The  French  say  that  a  red  man 
commands  the  elements,  and  wrecks 
off  the  coast  of  Brittany  those  whom 
he  dooms  to  death.  The  legend 
affirms  that  he  appeared  to  Napoleon 
and  foretold  his  downfall. 

See  also  BED  INDIANS,  above. 

To  paint  the  town  red.    See  PAINT. 

Red  rag.  Old  slang  for  the  tongue. 
In  French,  Le  chiffon  rouge ;  and 
balancer  le  chiffon  rouge  means  to 

prate.    Discovering  in  his  mouth  a  tongue, 

He  must  not  his  palaver  balk , 
So  keeps  it  running  all  day  long, 
And  fancies  his  red  rag  can  talk. 
Peter  Pindar    lord  B  and  hit  Motions 

Also  in  the  phrase  Like  a  red  rag  to 
a  bullt  anything  that  is  calculated  to 
excite  rage. 

Red  Sea.  So  called  by  the  Romans 
(Mare  rubrum)  and  by  the  Greeks,  as 
a  translation  of  the  Semitic  name, 
the  reason  for  which  is  uncertain ; 
also  formerly  called  the  "  Sedgy  Sea," 
because  of  the  seaweed  which  col- 
lects there. 

To  see  red.  To  give  way  to  ex- 
cessive passion  or  anger ;  to  be  vio- 
lently moved,  run  amok. 

Red  snow.  Snow  reddened  by  the 
presence  of  a  minute  alga,  Protococous 
nwalis,  in  large  numbers.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  arctic  and  alpine 
regions,  where  its  sanguine  colour 
formerly  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as 
a  portent  of  evil. 

Red  tape.  Official  formality,  or 
rigid  adherence  to  rules  and  regulations, 
carried  to  excessive  lengths  ;  so  called 
because  lawyers  and  government 
officials  tie  their  papers  together  with 
red  tape.  Charles  Dickens  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  expression  ;  but 


it  was  the  scorn  continually  poured 
upon  this  evil  of  officialdom  by  Car- 
lyle  that  brought  it  into  popular  use. 
During  the  Great  War  many 
attempts — some  ill-advised — were 
made  to  get  rid  of  "  red  tape  "  in  the 
great  Government  departments  ;  and 
perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  it  is 
that,  after  all,  it  has  its  uses,  and  with- 
out it  things  are  liable  to  go  wrong 
and  get  into  fearsome  muddles. 
What  is  wanted  is  "  the  happy 
mean" — and  happy  means  are  not 
always  easily  discoverable. 

Redan'  (Fr.  redent,  notched  pr 
jagged  like  teeth).  The  simplest  of 
fieldworks,  and  very  quickly  con- 
structed. It  consists  of  two  faces  at 
an  angle  formed  thus  A,  the  angle,  or 
salient,  being  towards  the  enemy. 

Redbreasts.  The  old  Bow  Street 
"  runners,"  police  officers  combining 
the  duties  of  informers,  detectives,  and 
general  agents. 

The  Bow  Street  runners  ceased  out  ol  the  land  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  new  police  I  remember 
them  very  well  as  standing  about  the  door  of  the  office 
in  Bow  Street  They  had  no  other  uniform  than  a  blue 
dress  coat,  brass  buttons  and  a  bright  red  cloth 

waist*  oat  The  slang  name  for  them  was  "  Bed 

breasts  "—JDiokent    Letter*,  voL  ii,  p  178 

Redcoats.  British  soldiers,  from 
the  colour  of  the  uniform  formerly 
universal  in  line  regiments.  Bed  is 
the  colour  of  the  royal  livery  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  this  colour — technically 
called  "  pink  "  (q.v.) — was  adopted  by 
huntsmen  because  fox-hunting  was 
declared  a  royal  sport  by  Henry  II. 

Redder.  One  who  tries  to  separate 
parties  fighting,  the  adviser,  the  per- 
son who  redes  or  interferes  Thus  the 
proverb,  "  The  redder  gets  aye  the 
warst  lick  of  the  fray." 

Those  that  in  quarrels  Interpose 
Hurt  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose 

Gay     f  ablet,   No  34 

Hence,  a  blow  received  by  a  peace- 
maker who  interferes  between  two 
combatants  is  called  a  redding -blou, 
or  -stroke. 


Said  I  not  to  ye,  "  Hake  not,  meddle  not , 
the  reddlng-fltraik  ?— Sean     " 


beware  of 
Quit  Mannering,  ch.  xrrii. 


Rede  (A.S,  reed).  Counsel,  ad- 
vice ;  also  as  verb.  To  reck  one's  own 
rede.  To  be  governed  by  one's  own 
better  3udgment. 

Bo  not,  an  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Bbow  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  io  heaven, 
Whilst,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recka  not  his  own  rede 

8hakeaptare    Samlet,  I,  2 

Reductio  ad  absurdum.  A  proof 
of  inference  arising  from  the  demon- 
stration that  every  other  hypothesis 
involves  an  absurdity.  Thus,  suppose 
I  want  to  prove  that  the  direct  road 
from  two  given  places  is  the  shortest, 
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I  should  say,  "  It  must  either  be  the 
shortest  or  not  the  shortest.  If  not 
the  shortest,  then  some  other  road  is 
the  direct  road  ;  but  there  cannot  be 
two  shortest  roads,  therefore  the  direct 
road  must  be  the  shortest.*' 

Reduplicated  or  Ricochet  Words. 
There  are  probably  some  hundreds  of 
these  words,  which  usually  have  an 
intensifying  force,  in  use  in  English. 
The  following,  from  ancient  and 
modern  sources,  will  give  some  idea  of 
their  variety: — chit-chat,  click-clack, 
chtter-clatter,  dilly-dally,  ding-dong, 
drip-drop,  fal-lal,  flim-flam,  fiddle- 
faddle,  flip-flap,  flip-flop,  handy-pandy, 
harum  -  scarum,  helter  -  skelter, 
heyve  -  keyve,  higgledy  -  piggledy, 
hob-nob,  hodge-podge,  hoity-toity, 
bubble  -  bubble,  hugger  -  mugger, 
hurly-burly,  mingle-mangle,  mish- 
mash, mixy-maxy,  namby-pamby, 
niddy-noddy,  niminy-piminy,  nosy- 
posy*  pell-mell,  ping-pong,  pit-pat, 
pitter-patter,  pribbles  and  prabbles, 
randem-tandem,  randy-dandy,  razzle- 
dazzle,  rift-raff,  roly-poly,  shilly- 
shally, slip-slop,  shsh-slosh,  tick-tack, 
tip-top,  tittle-tattle,  wibble-wobble, 
wig-wag,  wiggle-waggle,  wish-wash, 
wishy-washy. 

Ree.  An  interjection  formerly  used 
by  teamsters  when  they  wanted  the 
horses  to  go  to  the  right.  "  Heck  1  " 
or  "  Hey  '  "  was  used  for  the  contrary 
direction. 

Who  with  a  hey  and  ree  the  beasts  command 
Micro  Oyntewi  (1599) 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me  ree.  Expound 
my  riddle  rightly. 

Reed.  A  broken  or  bruised  reed. 
Something  not  to  be  trusted  for  sup- 
port ;  a  weak  adherent,  Egypt  is 
called  a  broken  reed,  in  which  Heze- 
kiah  could  not  trust  if  the  Assyrians 
made  war  on  Jerusalem,  "  which 
broken  reed  if  a  man  leans  on,  it 
will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it " 
(see  2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Is.  vi,  6) 

Lean  not  on  Earth,  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart , 
A  broken  reed  at  best ,  but  orb,  a  spear 

Young    XigM  ThougHf,  li 

A  reed  shaken  by  the  unnd.  A 
person  blown  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine.  John  the  Baptist  (said 
Christ)  was  not  a  "  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind,"  but  from  the  very  first  had 
a  firm  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  the 
Son  of  Mary,  and  this  conviction 
was  not  shaken  by  fear  or  favour.  See 
Matt,  an,  7. 

Reef.  He  must  take  in  a  reef  or  so. 
He  must  reduce  his  expenses  ;  he  must 
retrench.  A  reef  is  that  part  of  a  sail 
which  is  between  two  rows  of  eyelet 
holes.  The  object  of  these  eyelet 


holes  is  to  reduce  the  sail  reef  by  reef 
as  it  is  required. 

Reekie,  Auld.  A  familiar  name  for 
Edinburgh..  It  is  said  that  Durham 
of  Largo,  one  of  the  old,  patriarchal 
lairds,  was  in  the  habit  of  regulating 
the  time  of  evening  worship  by  the 
appearance  of  the  smoke  of  Edinburgh. 
When  it  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  good  folk  preparing  supper,  he 
would  say,  "  It  is  time  noo,  bairns,  to 
tak  the  buike  and  gang  to  our  beds, 
for  yonder1  s  auld  Reekie,  I  see,  putting 
on  her  night-cap." 

Yonder  IB  auld  Reekie  You  may  see  the  smoke  hover 
over  her  at  twenty  miles'  distance  —Scott  $Ju  Abbot, 
svli. 

Reel.  Right  off  the  reel.  Without 
intermission.  A  reel  is  a  device  for 
winding  rope.  A  reel  of  cotton  is  a 
certain  quantity  wound  on  a  bobbin. 

We've  been  travelling  beat  part  of  twenty-four  hours 
right  off  the  reel  —J3cldr<wood  •  Rrtlery  under  Arms, 
ch  xzxL 

In  the  cinematograph  world  a  reel 
is  a  convenient  length  of  film,  for 
winding  on  one  spool  and  showing  at 
one  performance  ;  hence,  a  five-reel 
story  is  a  long  one — one  "  to  be  con- 
tinued in  our  next " 

The  Scotch  dance,  reel*  is  from 
Gaelic  righil  or  ruiihil. 

Reeve's  Tale, The.  One  of  the  "  broad- 
est "  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
and  fittingly  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
one  who  is  neither  an  ecclesiastic  nor 
one  of  the  "  gentles,"  but  an  upper 
servant.  The  tale  occurs  frequently  m 
the  jest-  and  story-books  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Boccaccio  has 
it  in  the  Decameron  (Day  xi,  nov.  vi), 
but  Chaucer  probably  took  it  from 
Jean  de  Bove's  fabliau,  Gombert  et 
des  Deux  Clercs. 

Referendum.  The  submission  of  a 
definite  political  question  to  the  whole 
electorate  for  a  direct  decision  by  the 
general  vote.  This  is  not  done  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  a  general  rule  in 
Switzerland,  After  the  Great  War 
certain  questions,  as  the  apportion- 
ment of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  other 
disputed  areas,  were  submitted  to  a 
plebiscite,  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  a  referendum,  but  is  the  tak- 
ing of  a  general  vote  as  to  future 
policy. 

Refresh'er.  An  extra  fee  paid  to  a 
barrister  in  long  cases  in  addition  to 
his  retaining  fee,  originally  to  remind 
hm  of  the  case  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

Regan.  The  second  of  Bang  Lear's 
nnfilictl  daughters,  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy — "  most  barbarous,  most 
degenerate."  She  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall. 
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Regatta.  A  boat-race,  or  organized 
series  of  boat-races  ;  the  name  origin- 
ally given  to  the  races  held  "between 
Venetian  gondoliers,  the  Italian  mean- 
ing "  strife  "  or  "  contention." 

Regent's  Park  (London).  This  park, 
covering  472  acres,  was  originally 
attached  to  a  palace  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, but  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  much  of  the  land  was  let  on 
long  leases,  which  fell  in  early  in  the 
19th  century  It  was  laid  out  by  the 
architect,  John  Nash  (d  1835)  for  the 
Prince  Regent  (George  IV),  and  named 
in  honour  of  him. 

Reglomonta'nus.  The  Latin  equiva- 
lent of  Kdnigsberger,  adopted  as  a 
patronymic  by  Johann  Muller  (1436- 
76),  the  German  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  who  was  born  at 
Komgsberg  and  became  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon. 

Re 'glum  do'nura  (Lat.).  An  an- 
nual grant  of  public  money  to  the  Pres- 
byterian, Independent,  and  Baptist 
ministers  of  Ireland.  It  began  in  1672, 
and  was  commuted  in  1869 

Re'glus  Professor.  One  who  holds 
in  an  English  university  a  professor- 
ship founded  by  Henry  VIII.  Bach 
of  the  five  Begius  Professors  of  Cam- 
bridge receives  a  royally-endowed 
stipend  of  about  £40.  In  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotland  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown  The  present  stipend 
is  about  £400  or  £500. 

Reg'ulars.  All  the  British  military 
forces  serving  in  the  army  as  a  pro- 
fession^, as  distinct  from  the  Ancillary 
Forces,  viz  the  Special  Reserve 
(which  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
Militia),  and  the  Territorial  Force  (i.e. 
Yeomanry  and  the  old  Volunteers). 

Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xm,  7).  A 
fanciful  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
measure  of  claret,  a  double  jeroboam 

(Q'V' ) •  1  rehoboam  -»  2  Jeroboams  or  32  pints 
1  Jeroboam  =  2  tappet-hens  or  16  pinte 
1  tappet-hen  =-  2  magnums  or  8  pint*. 
1  magnum  =  2  quarts  or  4  pints 

Charlotte  Bronte — why  is  not  known 
— applied  the  name  to  some  sort  of 
clerical  hat. 

He  [Mr  Helrtonel  was  short  of  stature  (and  wore]  a 
rehoboam,  or  abovel  hat,  "901611  he  did  not  remove 

— Shirley  t  ch  i 

Reimfcennar,  A.  A  sorceress  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  one  who 
kens,  or  is  skilled  in,  numbers.  Norna 
of  the  Fitful  Head  (in  Scott's  The 
Pirate)  was  a  Reimkennar,  "  a  con- 
troller of  the  elements." 

Rein  (connected  with  retain,  from 
Lat.  retintre,  to  hold  back).  The  strap 
attached  to  the  bit,  used  in  guiding 


horses.     To  give  the  reins.    To  let  go 
unrestrained  ;  to  give  licence. 

To  take  the  reins.  To  assume  the 
guidance  or  direction 

Reinikm.  The  name  given  to  Rey- 
nard's youngest  son  in  Caxton's  ver- 
sion of  Reynard  the  Fo%.  His  brothers 
were  Reynardm  and  Rossel. 

Reins  (Lat.  «5wea).  The  kidneys,  sup- 
posed by  the  Hebrews  and  others  to  be 
the  seat  of  knowledge,  pleasure,  and 
pain.  The  Psalmist  says  (xvi,  7),  "  My 
reins  instruct  me  in  the  night  season," 
Solomon  (Prov.  xxm,  16),  "  My  reins 
shall  rejoice  when  thy  lips  speak  right 
things,"  and  Jeremiah  says  (Lam.  111, 
13),  God  "  caused  his  arrows  to  enter 
into  my  reins,"  i.e.  sent  pain  into  my 
kidneys. 

Rel'dresal.  Principal  secretary  for 
private  affairs  in  the  court  of  Lilhput 
and  great  friend  of  Gulliver  (Swift: 
Gulliver's  Travels)  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  put  the  Man-Mountain  to 
death  for  high  treason,  Reldresal 
moved  that  the  '*  traitor  should 
have  both  his  eyes  put  out,  and  be 
suffered  to  live  that  he  might  serve 
the  nation." 

Relics,  Christian.  Among  the  relics 
which  are  officially  shown  in  Rome, 
and  publicly  adored  by  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Christian  Church, 
with  all  the  magnificence  of  ecclesias- 
tical pomp  and  ritual,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned: — 

A  BOTTLE   OP  THS   VlRQIN'S  MILK 

THE  CRADLE  AND  swADDLtsci  OLOTHB8  ot  the  Infant 
Jesus 

THE  cnoss  OP  TOT  FENMEKT  THIEF 

THE  enow  os  THOI&KS 

THE  FIKOBR  OF  THOMAS  -with  which  he  touched  the 
wound  In  the  side  of  Jesus 

HAIR  OP  THE  VIRGIN  MABY 

THE  HANDKBRoinB!1  OF  Si  VERON'IOA  on  -which  the 
face  of  Jesus  was  miraculously  pictured 

HAY  Off  TKB  MANGER,  In  which  the  Infant  Jcaus  was 
laid 

HEADS  OF  PETER,  PAXJL,  ANP  MATTHEW 

THE  nreoBimoN  set  over  the  cross  by  the  order  of 
Pilate 

NAILS  used  at  the  crucifixion 

PDBOB  OP  THE  CHEMISE  ol  the  Virgin  Mary 

TUB  STLVEti  MONEY  given  to  Judas  by  the  Jewish 
priests,  which  he  flung  into  the  Temple,  and  was  ex- 
pended in  buying  the  potters'  field  as  a  cemetery  for 
strangers 

THE  TABLE  on  which  the  poldiers  cast  lota  for  the  coat 
of  Jesus 

Brady  (Clavis  Calendar  la,  p.  240) 
mentions  many  others,  some  of  which 
are  actually  impossibilities,  as,  for 
example,  a  rib  of  the  V&rbwn  caro 
factum,  a  vial  of  the  sweat  of  St. 
Michael  when  he  contended  with  Satan, 
and  some  of  the  rays  of  the  star  which 
guided  the  wise  men 

Religious.  H^8  Most  Religious 
Majesty.  The  title  by  which  the  kings 
of  England  were  formerly  addressed 
by  the  Pope.  It  still  survives  m  the 
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Prayer  Book,  in, the  Prayer  "  for  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  under  our 
most  religious  and  gracious  King  at 
this  time  assembled "  (which  was 
written,  probably  by  Laud,  m  1625), 
and  m  James  I's  Act  for  a  Thanks- 
giving on  the  Fifth  of  November 
occurs  the  expression  "  most  great, 
learned,  and  religious  king." 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  later,  the 
Popes  did  not  use  the  names  of  the 
various  sovereigns,  but  addressed 
them  by  special  appellations  :  thus 
the  king  of  France  was  always  ad- 
dressed by  the  Vatican  as  "  Most 
Christian  "  ,  the  king  of  Austria  as 
"  Most  Apostolic  "  ,  the  king  of 
Spain  as  "  Most  Catholic  "  ;  the 
king  of  Portugal  as  "  Most  Faithful  "  , 
the  king  of  England  as  "  Most 
Religious." 

Rem  acu.  You  have  hit  the  mark  , 
you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Rem  acu  tefag^  (Plautus:  Rudcns, 
V,  n,  19). 

"  Rem  acu  once  again,"  said  Sir  Piercie  — SeoU  The 
Monattery,  Oh  xvi 

Remember  !  The  last  injunction  of 
Charles  I,  on  the  scaffold,  +o  Bishop 
Tuxon.  It  has  been  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  Charles,  who  was  at 
heart  a  Catholic,  felt  that  his  misfor- 
tunes were  a  divine  visitation  on  him 
for  retaining  church  property  confis- 
cated by  Henry  VIII,  and  made  a  vow 
that  if  God  would  restore  him  to  the 
throne,  he  would  restore  this  property 
to  the  Church.  He  was  asking  the 
Bishop  to  remember  this  vow,  and 
to  see  that  his  son  carried  it  out. 
Charles  II,  however,  wanted  all  the 
money  he  could  get,  and  the  church 
lands  were  never  restored. 

Remig'ius,  St.  Bemy  (4=38-533), 
bishop  and  confessor,  is  represented 
as  carrying  a  vessel  of  holy  oil,  or  in 
the  act  of  anointing  therewith  Clovis, 
who  kneels  before  him.  When  Clovis 
presented  himself  for  baptism,  Remy 
said  to  him,  "  Sigambnan,  hence- 
forward burn  what  thou  hast  wor- 
shipped, and  worship  what  thou  hast 
burned." 

Remis  atque  veils,  or  Re  mis  velisque 
(Lafc.).  With  oars  and  sails.  Tooth 
and  nail ;  with  all  dispatch. 

We  were  going  remia  oLgut  volts  into  the  interests  of  the 
Pretender,  since  a  Soot  had  presented  a  Jacobite  at 
court  — Scott  Rcdgauntlet  (conclusion) 

Remonstrants.  Another  name  for 
the  Arminians  (q.v.). 

Renaissance  (Fr.,  re-birth).  The 
term  applied,  broadly,  to  the  movement 
and  period  of  transition  between 
the  mediaeval  and  modern  worlds 
which,  beginning  mth  Petrarch 


and  sequent  Italian  humanists  in 
the  14th  century,  was  immensely 
stimulated  by  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople (1453),  resulting  in  the  dis- 
semination of  Greek  scholarship  and 
Byzantine  art,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing (about  the  same  time),  and  the 
discovery  of  America  (1492>.  In 
England  this  revival  first  manifested 
it&elf  in  the  early  years  of  the  16th 
century,  and  affected  principally 
literature  and,  later,  architecture. 

All  the  Renaissance  principles  of  art  tended,  as  I  have 
before  often  explained,  to  the  setting  Beauty  above 
Truth,  and  seeking  for  it  always  at  the  expense  of  Truth 
And  the  proper  punishment  of  such  pursuit— the  punish- 
ment -which  aJl  the  laws  of  the  universe  rendered  inevit- 
able— was,  that  those  who  thus  pursued  beauty  should 
wholly  lose  sight  of  beauty  —Jtuslnn  Modern,  Painltrs, 
IV,  xvi,  §  12 

Renard.  Une  queue  de  renard.  A 
mockery.  At  one  time  a  common 
practical  ]oke  was  to  fasten  a  fox's 
tail  behind  a  person  against  whom  a 
laugh  was  designed.  Panurge  (q.v.) 
never  refrained  from  attaching  a 
fox's  tail  or  the  ears  of  a  leveret 
behind  a  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  whenever  he  encountered 
them.  (Gargantua,  ii,  16.)  See  also 
REYNARD. 

C'est  une  petite  vip&re, 
Qni  n'e'pargnerott  pas  son  pdre, 
Et  qui  par  nature  ou  par  art 
Scait  couper  la  queue  au  renard 

Beaucaire     L'Embarras  de  la  Poire. 

Renault    of    Montauban.     One    of 

Charlemagne's  knights  and  paladins. 
In  the  last  chapter  of  The  Four  Sons 
of  Aymon,  Renault,  as  an  act  of 
penance,  carries  the  hods  of  mortar 
for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Cologne. 

Since  I  cannot  improve  our  architecture,  I  am 

resolved  to  do  like  Benault  of  Montauban,  and  I  will  wait 
on  the  masons  As  it  was  not  in  my  good  luck  to 

be  cut  out  for  one  of  them,  I  will  live  and  die  the  admirer 
of  their  divine  •writings — Sabetaw  Pantaontel,  Bk  v 
Prol 

Rendezvous.  The  place  to  which 
you  are  to  repair,  a  meeting,  a  place 
of  muster  or  call.  Also  used  as  a 
verb.  (Fr.,  rendez,  betake ;  vous, 
yourself  ) 

His  house  is  a  grand  rendezvous  of  the  &Ue  of  Paris. 
The  Imperial  Guard  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the 
Cbamcs  de  Mars 

Rene*,  Le  bon  Roi  Rent (1408-1480). 
Son  of  Louis  II,  Due  d'Anjou,  Comte 
de  Provence,  father  of  Margaret  of 
AXLJOU.  The  last  minstrel  monarch, 
just,  joyous,  and  debonair ;  a  friend 
to  chase  and  tilt,  but  still  more  so 
to  poetry  and  music.  He  gave  in 
largesses  to  knights-errant  and  min- 
strels (so  says  Thiebault)  more  than 
he  received  in  revenue 

Studying  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  immediate 
mirth  and  good  humour  of  his  subjects  '  he  was 
never  mentioned  by  them  excepting  aa  Le  bon  Rot  Rent, 
a  distinction  due  to  him  certainly  by  the  qualities 

of  his  heart  if  not  by  those  of  his  head  — Scott  Anne  o 
Geterstein,  ch  xadx 
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Repenter  Curls.  The  long  ringlets 
of  &  lady's  hair.  Repentvr  is  the 
French  for  a  penitentiary,  and  lee 
repenties  are  the  girls  sent  there  for 
reformation.  Mary  Magdalen  had 
such  long  hair  that  she  wiped  oft  her 
tears  therewith  from  the  feet  of 
Jesus*  Hence  the  association  of 
long  curls  and  reformed  (repenties) 
prostitutes. 

Reply  Churlish.  Sir,  you  are  no 
judge  ;  your  opinion  has  no  weight 
with  me.  Or,  to  use  Touchstone's 
illustration  (As  You  Like  It,  v,  4) 
"  If  a  courtier  tell  me  my  heard  is  not 
well  cut,  and  I  disable  his  judgment, 
I  give  him  the  reply  churlish,  which  is 
the  fifth  remove  from  the  lie  direct, 
or,  rather,  the  lie  direct  in  the  fifth 
degree." 

Reproof  Valiant.  Sir,  allow  me  to 
tell  you  that  is  not  the  truth.  This 
is  Touchstone's  fourth  remove  foom 
the  lie  direct,  or,  rather,  the  lie  direct 
in  the  fourth  degree  (see  above). 

The  reproof  valiant,  the  countercheck  quarrelsome,  the 
lie  circumstantial,  and  the  lie  direct,  are  not  clearly 
defined  by  Touchstone  The  following,  perhaps,  will 


give  the  distinction  required :  That  is  not  true ,  How 
dare  you  titter  such  a  falsehood ;  //  you  said  ao  you  are 
a  liar.  You  are  a  liar,  or  you  lie 

Republic  of  Letters,  The.  The  world 
of  literature ;  authors  generally  and 
their  influence.  Goldsmith,  in  The 
Citizen  of  the  World,  No.  20  (1760), 
says  it  "  is  a  very  common  expression 
among  Europeans "  ;  it  is  found  in 
Moliere's  Le  Mariage  Force',  Sc.  vi, 
(1664). 

Republican  Queen.  Sophia  Char- 
lotte (1668-1705),  wife  of  Frederick  I 
of  Prussia,  was  so  nicknamed.  Char- 
lottenburg  was  named  after  this 
philosophical  lady. 

Requests,  Court  of.  See  CONSCIENCE, 

COtTBT  OP. 

Reremouse.    See  BEAEMOUSE. 

Resolute.  The  Resolute  Doctor.  John 
Baconthorp  (d.  1346),  head  of  the  Car- 
inehtesin  England  (1329-33)  and  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle, 

The  Most  Resolute  Doctor.  Guil- 
laume  Durandus  de  St.  PourQain, 
(d.  about  1333),  a  French  Dominican 
philosopher,  bishop  of  Meaux  (1326), 
and  author  of  Commentaires  sur 
Pierre  Lombard  (publ.  1508). 

Responsions.    See  SMALLS. 

Restore 'tionists.  The  followers  of 
Origen's  opinion  that  all  persons,  after 
a  purgation  proportioned  to  their 
demerits,  will  be  restored  to  Divine 
favour  and  taken  to  Paradise. 

Resurrection  Men.  Grave  robbers, 
body-snatchers  (g.v.).  Ifirst  applied 


to  Burke  and  Hare,  in  1829,  who  rifled 
graves  to  sell  the  bodies  for  dissection, 
and  sometimes  even  murdered  people 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  body-snatchers,  they  have  come, 

And  made  a  snatch  at  me , 
*Tis  very  hard  them  kind  of  men 

Won't  let  a  body  bo 
The  cock  it  crows— I  must  be  gone — 

My  William,  we  must  part, 
But  ril  be  yours  in  death  although 

Sir  Astle>  has  my  heart. 

Hood    Mary's  Ghost 

The  reference  is  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
(d.  1841),  the  great  surgeon  and  lec- 
turer on  anatomy. 

Retia'rius  (Lat.).  A  gladiator  who 
made  use  of  a  net  (rSte),  which  he  threw 
over  his  adversary. 

As  in  the  thronged  amphitheatre  of  old 
The  wary  Ketiarius  trapped  his  foe 

Thomson    Carte  of  Indolence,  canto  11. 

Retort  Courteous,  The.  Sir,  I  am 
not  of  your  opinion ;  I  beg  to  differ 
from  you ;  or,  to  use  Touchstone's 
illustration  (As  You  Like  2t,  v,  4), 
"  If  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well, 
he  was  in  the  mind  it  was."  The  he 
seven  times  removed ;  or  rather,  the 
he  direct  in  the  seventh  degree. 

Returned  Letter  Office.  See  BLIND 
DEPARTMENT. 

Reveille*  (Fr.  re'veiller,  to  awake). 
The  signal,  by  bugle  or  beat  of  drum, 
notifying  soldiers  that  it  is  time  to 
rise,  and  informing  the  sentries  that 
they  may  forbear  from  challenging. 

Revenons    a    nos    moutons.      See 

MOUTONS. 

Reverend.  An  archbishop  is  the 
Most  Reverend  (Father  in  God) ;  a 
bishop,  the  Right  Reverend;  a  dean, 
the  Very  Reverend;  an  archdeacon, 
the  Venerable ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
clergy,  the  Reverend. 

Revised  Version,  The.  See  BIBLE, 
THE  ENGLISH. 

Revival  of  Letters,  The.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  Renaissance  (q.v.)  in  so  far 
as  the  movement  reacted  on  litera- 
ture. It  really  commenced  earlier — at 
the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages  (q*v.) — but 
it  received  its  chief  impulse  from  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  (1453)  and  the 
consequent  dispersal  over  Europe  of 
Greek  MSS.  and  Greek  scholars. 

Revue*  A  theatrical  entertainment 
characterized  by  bright  and  witty 
songs  and  music,  dancing,  and  con- 
stant change,  with  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  plot  and  (hence  the  name) 
usually  allusions  to  current  topics. 

Revue  amuses  by  fan,  by  satire  of  passing  events,  by 
gorgeous  spectacle  which  delights  the  child  in  all  of  us, 
by  Bong  and  danoe,  by  glimpses  of  drama,  by  the  ability 
of  man  and  the  beauty  of  woman,  above  all  by  the  rapid 
alternation  of  these  elements,  its  crowning  virtue  is 
variety —X  B  WaTJcby  f  in  «H  «HM»,  22  Mar ,  1922 
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Reynard.  A  fox.  Caxton's  form  a! 
the  name  in  his  translation  (from  the 
Dutch)  of  the  Roman  de  Renart  (see 
REYNARD  THE  Fox,  below).  Renart 
was  the  Old  French  form,  from  Ger. 
Reg^nhartt  a  personal  name  ;  the  Dutch 
was  Reynaerd  or  Reynaert. 

Where  prowling  Beynard  trod  his  nightly  round 
Bloomfidd.  Farm*?*  Boy 

Reynard  the  Fox.  A  mediaeval 
beast-epic,  satirizing  contemporary 
life  and  events  in  Germany,  in  which 
all  the  characters  are  animals.  The 
chief  of  them,  Reynard,  typifies  the 
church  ;  his  uncle,  Isengrin  the  wolf, 
the  baronial  element  ;  and  Nobel  the 
lion,  the  regal. 

The  germ  of  the  story  is  found  in 
JEsop's  fable,  The  Fox  and  the  Lion  ; 
this  was  built  upon  by  more  than  one 
writer,  but  the  Roman  as  we  now  know 
it  is  by  a  Fleming  named  Willem, 
of  the  early  13th  century,  of  which  a 
new  and  enlarged  version  was  written 
about  1380  by  an  unknown  author, 
Caxton  having  made  his  translation 
from  a  late  15th  century  Dutch  ver- 
sion of  this,  which  was  probably  by 
Herman  Barkhusen. 

False  Reynard.  By  this  name  Dryden 
describes  the  Unitarians  in  his  Hind 
and  Panther. 


false  Reynard  led  en  consecrated  spoil  , 
The  graceless  beast  by  Athanaslus  first 
Was  chased  from  Nice,  then  by  Soclnus  nursed 
Pt.  1,  51-54 

Reynard's  globe  of  glass.  Reynard, 
in  Reynard  the  Fox  (see  above),  said  he 
had  sent  this  invaluable  treasure  to 
her  majesty  the  queen  as  a  present  j 
but  it  never  came  to  hand,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  no  existence  except  in  the 
imagination  of  the  fox.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  reveal  what  was  being  done 
—  no  matter  how  far  off  —  and  also  to 
afford  information  on  any  subject 
that  the  person  consulting  it  wished 
to  know. 

Your  gift  was  like  the  globe  of  glass  of 
Master  Reynard.  Vox  et  prceterea  nihil. 
A  great  promise,  but  no  performance. 

Reynar'dine.  In  Reynard  the  Fox 
the  eldest  son  of  Reynard.  He  as- 
sumed the  names  of  Dr.  Fedanto  and 
Crabron.  His  brothers  were  Rossel 
and  Reinikin. 

Reynold  of  Montalbon.  See  RENAULT. 
Rezio.  See  DR.  REJZTO. 

Rhadaman'thus.  One  of  the  three 
judges  of  hell  ;  Minos  and  JSacus  being 
the  other  two.  (Greek  mythology.) 

Rhampsinl'tos.  The  Greek  form 
of  Ranveses  III,  the  richest  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  who  amassed  seventy- 
seven  millions  sterling,  which  he 


secured  in  a  treasury  of  stone,  but 
by  an  artifice  of  the  builder  he  was 
robbed  every  night. 

Herodotus  (Bk.  II,  eh.  121)  tells  us  that  two  brothers 
were  the  architects  ot  the  treasury,  and  that  they  placed 
in  the  wall  a  removable  stone,  through  which  they  crept 
every  night  to  purloin  the  store.  The  king,  after  a  time, 
noticed  the  diminution  and  set  a  trap  to  catch  the 
thieves.  One  of  the  brothers  wa*  caught  in  the  trap,  but 
the  other  hr  other,  to  prevent  detection,  cut  ofl  bis  head 
and  made  g-ood  his  escape. 

The  tale  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Trophonhu. 
told  by  Pausanias 

Rhapsody,  meant  originally  "  songs 
strung  together  "  (Gr.  rapto,  to  sew  or 
string  together  ;  ode,  a  song.)  The 
term  was  applied  to  the  books  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  of  which  bards 
collected  together  a  number  of  frag* 
ments,  enough  to  make  a  connected 
"  ballad,'*  and  sang  them  as  our  min- 
strels sang  the  deeds  of  famous  heroes. 
Those  bards  who  sang  the  Iliad  wore 
a  red  robe,  and  those  who  sang  the 
Odyssey  a  blue  one.  Pisis'tratus  of 
Athens  had  all  these  fragments  care- 
fully compiled  into  their  present 
form. 


Rhelms-Doual  Version,  The. 

DOTJAI  BIBLE. 


See 


Rhino.  Slang  for  money  ;  the  term 
was  in  use  as  early  as  the  17th  cen- 
tury. See  under  NOSE,  To  pay  through 
the  nose.  _  _  _ 

Some,  as  I  know, 
Have  parted  with  their  ready  rhino 

The  Seaman's  Jidleu  (1670) 

Rhodian  Bully,  The.  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  (q.v.). 

Yet  fata  wouldst  thcu  the  crouching  world  bestride, 
Just  like  the  Bhodian  bully  o'er  the  tide 

Peter  Pindar    The  lasted,  canto  2 

Rho'dian  Law,  The.  The  earliest 
system  of  marine  law  known  to  his- 
tory ;  compiled  by  the  Rhodians  about 
B.C.  900. 

Rhopallc  Verse.  Verse  consisting 
of  lines  in  which  each  successive  word 
has  more  syllables  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it  (Gr.,  rhopalon,  a  club, 
which  is  much  thicker  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other). 

Bern      tibl       cotifeci,  doctlsalme,  dulcisonorvun 

Spes      dens      seternse-egt  stationis  conciliator. 

Hope     ever      solaces  miserable  individual* 
123                      4  5 

Rhyme*  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 
Fit  neither  for  amusement  nor  instruc- 
tion. An  author  took  his  book  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  chancellor  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  asked  his  opinion. 
Sir  Thomas  told  the  author  to  turn  it 
into  rhyme.  He  did  so,  and  submitted 
it  again  to  the  lord  chancellor.  "  Ay  ! 
ay  1  "  said  the  witty  satirist,  "  that 
will  do,  that  will  do.  'Tis  rhyme  now, 
but  before  it  was  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason." 

The  lines  on  his  pension,  tradition- 
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ally   ascribed    to    Spenser,   are   well 
known : — 

t  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme , 
From  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason. 

Rhymer.  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  A 
"border  poet  and  seer  of  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  also  called  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune  and  Thomas  Learmont. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  number 
of  poems,  including  one  on  Tnstran 
(which  Scott  believed  to  be  genuine), 
and  is  fabled  to  have  predicted  the 
death  of  Alexander  III  of  Scotland, 
the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  under 
James  VI,  etc.  Of  course  he  must  not 
be  confused  with  Thomas  Rymer 
(d.  1713),  Historiographer  Royal  to 
William  III.  See  TRUE  THOMAS. 

Rhyming  Slang.  A  kind  of  slang, 
formerly  even  more  popular  than  it  is 
now  with  costers,  etc.,  in  which  the 
word  intended  was  replaced  by  one 
that  rhymed  with  it,  as  "  Charley 
Prescott "  for  waistcoat,  "  plates  of 
meat  "  for  feet  When  the  rhyme  is  a 
compound  word  the  rhyming  part  is 
almost  invariably  dropped,  leaving  one 
who  does  not  know  the  lingo  some- 
what in  the  dark.  Thus  Ohivy  (Chevy) 
Chase  rhymes  with  "  face,"  by  drop- 
ping **  chase  "  chivy  remains,  'and  be- 
comes the  accepted  slang  word.  Simi- 
larly, daisies=6oote,  thus:  daisy- 
roots  will  rhyme  with  "  boots,"  drop 
the  rhyme  and  daisy  remains  By  the 
same  process  sky  is  slang  for  pocket, 
the  compound  word  which  gave  birth 
to  it  being  "  sky-rocket."  "  Christ- 
mas," a  railway  guard,  as  "  Ask  the 
Christmas,"  is,  of  course,  from  "  Christ- 
mas-card "  ;  and  "  raspberry,"  heart, 
is  "  raspberry-tart." 

Then  came  a  knock  at  the  Bory  o'  More  [door] 
'Which  made  my  raspberry  beat 

Other  examples  are  given  under 
their  proper  heads. 

Rhyming  to  Death.  The  Irish  at 
one  time  believed  that  their  children 
and  cattle  could  be  "  eybitten,"  that 
is,  bewitched  by  an  evil  eye,  and 
that  the  "  eybitter,"  or  witch,  could 
"  rime  "  them  to  death.  See  BATS. 

Ribbonism.  The  principles,  etc.,  of 
the  Ribbon  Society,  a  secret  Roman 
Catholic  association  organized  in  Ire- 
land about  1808.  Its  two  main  objects 
were  (1)  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure, 
palled  the  tenant-right;  and  (2)  to 
deter  anyone  from  taking  land  from 
which  a  tenant  has  been  ejected.  The 
name  arose  from  a  ribbon  worn  as  a 
_  >  in  the  buttonhole, 
lying  a  person  secretly  with 
letters  in  order  to  drive 


kiin  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  to 
compel  him  to  do  something  he  ob3ects 
to  used  to  be  known  as  the  Ribbon 
dodge,  because  the  Ribbon  men  sent 
such  letters,  often  decorated  with 
rude  drawings  of  coffins,  cross-bones, 
or  daggers,  to  obnoxious  neighbours. 

RIbston  Pippin.  So  called  from 
Ribston,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  first 
pippins,  introduced  from  Normandy 
about  1707,  were  planted  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  planted 
three  pips  ,  two  died,  and  from  the 
third  came  all  the  Ribston  apple-trees 
in  England. 

Rice.  The  custom  of  throwing  rice 
after  a  bride  comes  from  India,  rice 
being,  with  the  Hindus,  an  emblem 
of  fecundity.  The  bridegroom  throws 
three  handfuls  over  the  bride,  and  the 
bride  does  the  same  over  the  bride- 
groom With  us  the  rice  is  thrown  by 
neighbours  and  friends  Cp.  MAB- 
HIAGE  KNOT. 

Rice  Christians.  Converts  to  Chris- 
tianity for  worldly  benefits,  such  as  a 
supply  of  rice  to  Indians.  Profession 
of  Christianity  born  of  lucre,  not  faith 

Rice-paper.   See  MISNOMERS. 

Richard  Roe.    See  DOE. 

Richmond.  Another  Richmond  in 
the  field  Said  when  another  unex- 
pected adversary  turns  up.  The 
reference  is  to  Shakespeare's  Richard 
III,  v,  4,  where  the  king,  speaking 
of  Henry  of  Richmond  (afterwards 
Henry  VII),  says — 

I  think  there  be  six  Bichmonds  in  the  field , 
Hve  have  I  slain  to  day,  instead  of  him  — 
A  horse  1   a  horse  1  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  1 

Rick  Mould.  Fetching  the  rick 
mould  is  a  '*  flat-catching "  trick 
played  during  the  hay-harvest.  The 
greenhorn  is  sent  to  borrow  a  rick- 
mould,  with  strict  injunction  not  to 
drop  it.  Something  very  heavy  is  put 
in  a  sack,  and  hoisted  on  the  green- 
horn's back  ;  and  when  he  has  carried 
it  carefully  in  the  hot  sun  to  the  hay- 
field  he  gets  well  laughed  at  for  his 
pains. 

Ricochet.  The  skipping  of  a  flung 
stone  over  water  ("  ducks  and 
drakes  "),  the  bound  of  a  bullet  or 
other  pro3ectile  after  striking  ;  hence, 
applied  to  anything  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  e.g.  the  fabulous  bird 
that  had  only  one  note.  Marshal 
Vauban  (1633-1707)  invented  a  ricochet 
battery,  the  application  of  which  was 
ricochet  firing. 

Riddle.  Josepkus  relates  how  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  and  Solomon  had  once  a 
contest  in  riddles,  when  Solomon  won 
a  large  sum  of  money  but  he  subse- 
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quently  lost  it  to  Abde'mon,  one  of 
Hiram's  subjects. 

Plutarch  states  that  Homer  died  of 
chagrin  because  he  could  not  solve  a 
certain  riddle.  See  SPHINX. 

Riddle  me  riddle  me  ree.     See  REE. 

A  riddle  of  claret.  Thirteen  bottles, 
a  magnum  and  twelve  quarts  ;  said  to 
be  so  called  because  in  certain  old  golf 
clubs  magistrates  invited  to  the  cele- 
bration dinner  presented  the  club  with 
this  amount,  sending  it  in  a  riddle  or 
sieve 

Ride.  Riding  the  marches.  See 
BOUNDS,  BEATING  THE. 

To  ride  abroad  totth  St.  George,  but 
at  home  with  St  Michael ;  said  of  a 
henpecked  braggart  St.  George  is 
represented  as  riding  on  a  war  charger 
whither  he  listed ;  St.  Michael,  on  a 
dragon.  Abroad  a  man  rides,  like 
St.  George,  on  a  horse  which  he  can 
control  and  govern ;  but  at  home  he 
has  "  a  dragon  "  to  manage,  like  St. 
Michael. 

To  ride  and  tie.  Said  of  a  couple  of 
travellers  who  have  only  one  horse 
between  them  One  rides  on  ahead 
and  then  ties  the  horse  up  and  walks 
on,  the  other  taking  his  turn  on  the 
horse  when  he  has  reached  it. 

To  ride  for  a  fall  To  proceed  with 
one's  business  recklessly  ;  usually,  also 
desperately  and  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 

37o  ride  up  Holborn  Hill.  See 
HOLBORN. 

Rider.  An  addition  to  a  manu- 
script, like  a  codicil  to  a  will ;  an 
additional  clause  tacked  to  a  bill  in 
Parliament,  over-riding  the  preceding 
matter  when  the  two  come  into  col- 
lision ;  hence,  a  corollary  or  obvious 
supplement,  and,  in  Euclid,  etc.,  a 
subsidiary  problem. 

Ridiculous.  There  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  In 
his  Age  of  Reason  (1794),  Pt.  li,  note, 
Tom  Paine  said,  "  The  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous  are  often  so  nearly  re- 
lated that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them 
separately.  One  step  above  the  sub- 
lime makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one 
step  above  the  ridiculous  makes  the 
sublime  again  " 

Napoleon,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Torn  Paine,  used  to  say,  "  Du 
sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas.'* 

Riding.  The  three  administrative 
divisions  of  Yorkshire  are  so  called 
because  each  forms  the  third  part  of 
the  county,  A.S.  thriding  ;  the  initial 
th-  of  the  old  word  being  lost  through 
amalgamation  with  the  ea*t,  west,  or 
north.  The  divisions  of  Tipperary 
are  (and  those  of  Lincolnshire  formerly 


were)  also  called  ridings.  Some 
others  of  the  counties  have  special 
names  for  their  parts,  as  the  laths  of 
Kent  and  rapes  of  Sussex. 

Ridot'to  (Ital ).  An  assembly  where 
the  company  is  first  entertained  to 
music,  and  then  joins  in  dancing.  The 
word  originally  meant  music  reduced 
to  a  full  score  (Lat.  reductus). 

Rien  de  trop.    See  DE  TROP. 

Riff-raff.  The  offscounng  of  society, 
perhaps  the  "  refuse  and  sweepings." 
Raff  in  Swedish  means  sweepings,  but 
the  old  French  term  nf  et  raf  meant 
one  and  all,  vsh.en.ce  the  phrase  II  n'a 
Ia\ss6nirifniraf  (he  has  left  nothing 
behind  him).  Gabriel  Harvey  (in 
Pierce* s  Supererogation,  1593)  speaks 
of  "  the  riffe-raffe  of  the  scribbling 
rascality." 

I  have  neither  ryff  nor  raff  [rag  to  cover  me  nor  roof 
over  my  head]  — Coventry  Myst ,  p  224. 

Rifle*  The  firearm  gets  its  name 
from  the  spiral  grooves  (Low  Get. 
nffel,  Swed.  refla)  in  the  bore,  which 
give  the  bullet  a  rotatory  motion. 
The  verb,  to  rifle,  meaning  to  pillage  or 
plunder,  is  connected  with  this  through 
the  O.Fr.  nfler,  to  graze,  scratch,  strip, 
etc. 

Rift  in  the  Lute.  A  small  defect 
which  mars  the  general  result. 

Unialtli  In  aught  is  -want  of  iaith  in  all 
It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
That  by-and-by  "will  make  the  music  mute. 

And   ever  widening   slowly  alienee  all 

Tennyton     Merlin  and  Vivien*  Vivien's  Sang 

Rig.  There  is  more  than  one  word 
in  these  three  letters,  but  the  ety- 
mology and  division  of  them  are  alike 
uncertain.  In  the  sense  of  dressing 
it  was  originally  applied  to  a  ship  ;  a 
ship  that  is  thoroughly  furnished  with 
spars,  gear,  tackle,  and  so  on  is  well 
rigged,  and  its  ropes  and  stays  are  its 
rigging.  Hence,  a  good  ng  out,  a  first- 
rate  outfit  in  clothes,  equipment,  etc. 

The  word  also  formerly  was  used  of 
a  strumpet,  and  a  lewd  woman  was 
said  to  be  riggish.  Also,  a  hoax  or 
dodge ;  hence  a  swindle,  and  the 
phrase  to  ng  the  market,  to  raise  or 
lower  prices  by  underhand  methods 
so  that  one  can  make  a  profit. 

To  run  the  rig.     To  have  a  bit  of 
fun,  or  indulge  in  practical  jokes. 
He  little  thought  when  he  set  out 
Of  running  such  a  rig 

Oovrper    John  Q&ptn. 

Rigadoon.  A  lively  dance  for  two 
people,  said  to  have  been  invented 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
by  a  dancing-master  of  Marseilles 
named  Rigadou. 

Isaac's  Rigadoon  shall  live  as  long 

As  Raphael's  painting,  or  as  Virgil's  song 

Jenyna     Art  of  Danatoff,  canto  U. 
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RIg'dum  Fun'nidos,  a  character  in 
Carey's  burlesque  of  Chrononhoton- 
thologos  (1734). 

The  name  of  this  character  supplied 
the  sobriquet  given  by  &r  Walter 
Scott  to  John  Ballantyne  (1774-1821), 
his  publisher,  because  he  was  full  of 
fun. 

A  quick,  active,  Intrepid,  little  fellow  fall  oJC 

fun    and    merriment  all    over    qaaintness    and 

humorous  mimicry,  a  keen  and  skilful  devotee  of 

all  manner  of  field  sports  from  foa.-huntlngf  to  badger- 
baiting  inclusive  —LoeMart 

Right.  In  politics  the  Right  is  the 
Conservative  party,  because  in  the 
continental  chambers  the  Conserva- 
•  tives  sit  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Speaker,  the  Liberals,  Radicals,  and 
Labour  on  the  left 

It'll  all  come  right  in  the  end.  The 
cry  of  the  optimist  when  things  are 
going  wrong  and  he  has  good  reason 
to  fear  the  worst. 

In  one's  right  mind.  Sane ;  in  a 
normal  state  after  mental  excitement. 
The  phrase  comes  from  Mark  v,  15 — 

And  they  .  see  him  that  was  possessed  with  the 
devil,  and  had  the  legion,  sitting,  and  clothed,  and  in  his 
right  mind 

Miner's  right  The  Australian  term 
for  a  licence  to  dig  for  gold — a  formid- 
able looking  document,  engrossed  on 
parchment. 

Right  as  a  trivet.  Quite  right ;  in  an 
excellent  state.  The  trivet  was  origin- 
ally a  three-legged  stand — a  tripod — 
and  the  allusion  is  to  its  always 
standing  firmly  on  its  three  legs. 

Right  foot  foremost.  It  is  still  con- 
sidered unlucky  to  enter  a  house,  or 
even  a  room,  on  the  left  foot,  and  in 
ancient  Borne  a  boy  was  stationed  at 
the  door  of  a  mansion  to  caution 
visitors  not  to  cross  the  threshold  with 
their  left  foot,  which  would  have  been 
an  ill  omen 

Right-hand  man.  An  invaluable,  or 
confidential,  assistant ;  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  cavalryman  at  the  right 
of  the  line,  whose  duties  were  of  great 
responsibility. 

Right  Honourable.  A  prefix  to  the 
title  of  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  and 
the  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  mar- 
quesses. All  privy  councillors  and 
some  lord  mayors  and  other  civic 
dignitaries  are  also  Right  Honourables. 
The  corresponding  prefix  for  a  mar- 
quess is  The  Most  Honourable,  and  for 
a  duke  His  Grace.  Younger  sons  of 
earls,  and  all  sons  of  viscounts  and 
barons  are  Honourables}  as  are  jus- 
tices of  the  High  Court,  maids  of 
honour,  and  certain  Colonial  and 
Indian  ministers  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment when  in  the  House  are  usually- 
addressed  as  "  My  honourable  friend,* * 
or  "  the  honourable  member  for  So- 
and-so." 


Righto  /  or  Right  ho  !  A  colloquial 
form  of  cheerful  assent ;  right  you  are 
is  a  similar  exclamation. 

Right  of  way.  The  legal  right  to 
make  use  of  a  certain  passage  whether 
high  road,  by-road,  or  private  road. 
Private  right  of  way  may  be  claimed, 
by  immemorial  usage,  special  permis- 
sion, or  necessity  ;  but  a  funeral  cor- 
tege or  bridal  party  having  passed  over 
a  certain  field  does  not  give  to  the 
public  the  right  of  way,  as  many  sup- 
pose 

To  do  one  nght  To  be  perfectly  fair 
to  him,  to  do  him  justice. 

King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right  now  T 
Browning     Cavalier  Tune* 

In  Elizabethan  literature  the  phrase 
is  very  common,  and  meant  to  answer 
when  one's  health  had  been  drunk. 

Falstaff  [To  SILENCE,  to/to  drinks  a  bumper]  Why, 
now  you  have  done  me  right. 

Sh<tketp«rre    2  Henry  lVt  v,  3 

To  send  one  to  the  right  about.  To 
clear  him  off,  send  him  packing — 
generally  "  with  a  flea  in  his  ear." 

Rights.  Declaration  of  Rights.  An 
instrument  submitted  to  William  and 
Mary  and  accepted  by  them  (February 
13th,  1689),  setting  forth  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution. 
The  chief  items  are :  The  Crown  can- 
not levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  nor  keep  a  standing  army 
in  times  of  peace ,  the  Members  of 
Parliament  are  free  to  utter  their 
thoughts,  and  a  Parliament  is  to  be 
convened  every  year  ;  elections  are  to 
be  free,  trial  by  jury  to  be  inviolate, 
the  nght  of  petition  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  Sovereign  should 
take  the  oath  against  Transubstantia- 
tion  and  not  marry  a  Eoman  Catholic. 

To  rights.    In  apple-pie  order. 

To  put  things  to  rights.  To  put  every 
article  in  its  proper  place 

Rig-marie.  An  old  Scottish  coin  of 
low  value.  The  word  originated  from 
one  of  the  "  billon  '*  coins  struck  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  which  bore 
the  words  Reg.  Maria  as  part  of  the 
legend 

'Billon  is  mixed  metal  for  coinage,  especially  silver 
largely  alloyed  with  copper 

Rigmarole.  A  rambling,  discon- 
nected account,  an  unending  yarn. 

Yon  never  heard  such  a  rigmarole  He  said  he 

thought  he  was  certain  he  had  seen  somebody  by  the  rick 
and  it  was  Tom  Bakewell  who  was  the  only  man  he  knew 
who  had  a  grudge  against  Fanner  Blair?  and  if  the  object 
had  been  a  little  bigger  he  would  not  mind  shearing  to 
Tom  and  would  swear  to  him  for  he  was  dead  certain  it 
was  Tom  only  what  he  saw  looked  smaller  and  It  was 
pitch-dark  at  tbe  time  etc  —Mtrtdttb  •  Richard 

fevarel,  oh.  xl. 

The  word  is  said  to  be  a  popular 
corruption  of  Ragman  Roll  (q.v.)  ;  it 
is  recorded  from  the  early  18th  cen- 
tury. 
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Rig'ol.  A  circle  or  diadem  (Ital. 
rigolo,  a  little  wheel). 

[Sleep]  That  from  this  golden,  rigol  hath  divorced 
Bo  many  English  kings. 

Shakespeare    2  Henry  IV,  Iv,  4 

Rlg-veda.    See  VEDA. 

Rlgwoodie.  Unyielding;  stubborn. 
A  ngwiddie  is  the  band  which  crosses 
the  back  of  a  horse  to  hold  up  the 
shafts  of  a  cart  (riff  =  back,  withy  = 

tW!g).wlthered  beldam8|  auld  j^a  a^ 

Blsrwoodle  hags          Burns     Tom  O'SJuutfer 

Rile.  A  dialect  word,  common  in 
Norfolk  and  other  parts  for  stirring  up 
water  to  make  it  muddy  ;  hence,  to 
excite  or  disturb,  and  hence  the  mod- 
ern colloquial  meaning,  to  vex,  annoy, 
make  angry.  It  comes  from  O.Fr. 
roillier,  to  roll  or  now  (of  a  stream). 

Rimfaxl.    See  HRIMFAXX 

Rimmon.  The  Babylonian  god  who 
presided  over  storms.  Milton  identi- 
fies him  with  one  of  the  fallen  angels  : 

Him  followed  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  bank 
Of  Ab'bana  and  Fharphar,  lucid  streams 

Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  1,  467 

To  bow  the  knee  to  Rimmon.  To 
palter  with  one's  conscience  ;  to  do 
that  which  one  knows  to  be  wrong  so 
as  to  save  one's  face.  The  allusion  is 
to  Naaman  obtaining  Bhsha's  per- 
mission to  worship  the  god  when  with 
his  master  (2  Kings,  v,  18). 

Rinaldo.  One  of  the  great  heroes  of 
mediaeval  romance  (also  called  Re- 
nault of  Montauban,  Begnatdt,  etc.),  a 
paladin  of  Charlemagne,  cousin  ot 
Orlando  (Q.V.),  and  one  of  the  four 
sons  of  Aymon.  He  was  the  owner  of 
the  famous  horse  Bayard,  and  is  al- 
ways painted  with  the  characteristics 
of  a  borderer — valiant,  ingenious,  rapa- 
cious, and  unscrupulous. 

In  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered 
Binaldo  was  the  Achilles  of  the  Chris- 
tian army,  despising  gold  and  power 
but  craving  renown.  He  was  the  son 
of  Bertoldo  and  Sophia,  and  nephew 
of  Guelpho.  At  fifteen  he  joined  the 
Crusaders  as  an  adventurer,  and  hav- 
ing slain  Gernando,  was  summoned  by 
Godfrey  to  public  trial,  but  went  into 
voluntary  exile. 

In  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  he 
appears  as  the  son  of  the  fourth  Mar- 
quis d'Este,  Lord  of  Mount  Auban  or 
Albano,  eldest  son  of  Amon  or  Aymon, 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  and  Brada- 
mant's  brother.  He  was  the  rival  of 
his  cousin  Orlando,  but  Angelica  de- 
tested him.  He  was  called  "  Clar- 
mont's  leader,"  and  brought  an  auxili- 
ary force  of  English  and  Scots  to 
Charlemagne,  which  "  Silence  "  con- 
ducted into  Paris. 


Ring.  The  noun  (meaning  a  circlet) 
is  the  A.S.  hnng  ;  the  verb  (to  sound  a 
bell,  or  as  a  bell)  is  from  A.S.  hnngan, 
to  clash,  ring,  connected  with  Lat. 
clangere,  to  clang. 

Custom  decrees  that  if  a  man  or 
woman  is  willing  to  marry  but  is  not 
engaged,  a  ring  should  be  worn  on  the 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  if  en- 
gaged, on  the  second  finger  ;  if  mar- 
ried, on  the  third  finger  ;  but  if  there 
is  no  desire  to  marry,  on  the  little 
finger. 

A  ring  worn  on  the  forefinger  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  haughty,  bold,  and 
overbearing  spirit ;  on  the  long  finger, 
prudence,  dignity,  and  discretion  ;  on 
the  marriage  finger,  love  and  affection  ; 
on  the  little  finger,  a  masterful  spirit. 
Cp.  WEDDING  FINGER. 

As  the  forefinger  was  held  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  priests 
used  to  wear  their  ring  on  this  in  token 
of  their  spiritual  office. 

The  use  of  a  ring  as  the  emblem  of 
marriage  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
perhaps  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  ring  was  the  seal  with  which 
orders  were  "  signed  "  (Gen.  xxxviu, 
18  ;  Esth  in,  10-12),  so  the  woman  who 
had  the  ring  could  issue  commands  as 
her  husband,  and  was  in  every  respect 
his  representative.  The  delivery  of  a 
ring  was  a  sign  that  the  giver  endowed 
the  person  who  received  it  with  all  the 
power  he  himself  possessed  (Gen.  xli, 
42). 

In  the  Roman  espousals  the  man  gave  the  woman  £ 
ring  by  way  of  pledge,  and  the  woman  put  It  on  the  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand   because  it  was  believed  that  a 
nerve  tan  from  that  finger  to  the  heart.— MacroM-us 
Sat  vli,  15 

Amongst  the  Bomans,  only  senators, 
chief  magistrates,  and  in  later  times 
knights,  enjoyed  the  jits  annuli  aurei, 
the  right  to  wear  a  ring  of  gold.  The 
emperors  conferred  this  upon  whom 
they  pleased,  and  Justinian  extended 
the  privilege  to  all  Boman  citizens. 

BINGS  NOTED  IN  FABLE. 

Agramant's  ring.  This  enchanted 
ring  was  given  by  Agramant  to  the 
dwarf  Brunello,  from  whom  it  was 
stolen  by  Brad'amant  and  given  to 
Melissa.  It  passed  successively  into 
the  hands  of  Boge'ro  and  Angelica 
(who  carried  it  in  her  mouth)  (Orlando 
Fiinoso,  Bk.  v). 

The  nng  of  Amasis.  A  ring  with  the 
same  story  as  that  of  Polycrates.  See 
below. 

Corcu&s  ring.  This  magic  nng  was 
composed  of  six  metals,and  ensured  the 
wearer  success  in  any  undertaking  in 
which  he  chose  to  embark  (Chinese 
Tales  ;  Corcud  and  his  four  Sons). 

The  Doge's  nng.  The  doge  of  Ven- 
ice, on  Ascension  Day,  used  to  throw 
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a  ring  into  the  sea  from  the  ship 
Bucentaur  (q.v.),  to  denote  that  the 
Adriatic  was  subject  to  the  republic 
of  Venice  as  a  wife  is  subject  to  her 
husband.  See  DOGE. 

The  nng  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
It  is  said  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  once  asked  for  alms  by  an  old  man, 
and  gave  him  his  ring.  In  time  some 
English  pilgrims  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  happened  to  meet  the  same 
old  man,  who  told  them  he  was  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  gave  them  the 
identical  ring  to  take  to  '*  Saint " 
Edward.  It  was  preserved  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  ring  of  Gyges.    See  GYGES. 

The  nng  of  Innocent.  On  May 
29th,  1205,  Innocent  III  sent  John, 
King  of  England,  four  gold  rings  set 
with  preciousstones,  and  explained  that 
the  rotundity  signifies  etemity—^e- 
member  we  are  passing  through  time 
into  eternity ;  the  number  signifies 
the  four  virtues  which  make  up  con- 
stancy of  mind — viz.  justice,  fortitude, 
prudence,  and  temperance  ;  the  ma- 
terial signifies  "  wisdom  from  on  high," 
which  is  as  gold  purified  in  the  fire ; 
the  green  emerald  is  emblem  of ' '  faith," 
the  blue  sapphire  of  "  hope,"  the  red 
garnet  of  "  charity,"  and  the  bright 
topaz  of  "good  works."  (Eymer: 
Foedera,  vol.  i,  139.) 

Dame  Lwnes*  nng,  given  by  her  to 
Sir  G-areth  during  a  tournament.  It 
ensured  the  wearer  from  losing  blood 
when  wounded. 

"  This  ring,"  said  Dame  Liones,  "  increaseth  my 
beauty  That  which  Is  green  it  tarns  red,  and  that 

which  Is  red  it  tarns  green.  That  which  Is  blue  It  turns 
white  and  that  which  is  white  It  tarns  blue  Whoever 
bcareth  this  ring  can  never  lose  blood,  however  wounded  " 
Hillary  of  Prince  Arthur.  I,  146 

Luned's  ring  rendered  the  wearer 
invisible.  Luned  or  Lynet  gave  it  to 
Owain,  one  of  King  Arthur's  knights 

Take  this  ring,  and  put  It  on  thy  finger,  with  the  stone 
inside  thy  hand,  and  close  thy  hand  upon  it.  As  long  as 
thou  conoealest  the  stone  the  stone  will  conceal  thee  — 
MaMnogion  (Lady  ofth  Fountain) 

The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.  See 
NIBELUNG 

The  nng  of  Ogier  (q.v*)  was  given 
him  by  Morgan  le  Fay.  It  removed 
all  infirmities,  and  restored  the  aged 
to  youth  again. 

Otnit's  ring  of  invisibility  belonged 
to  Otmt,  King  of  Lombardy,  and  was 
given  to  him  by  the  queen-mother 
when  he  went  to  gain  the  soldan's 
daughter  in  marriage  The  stone  had 
the  virtue  of  directing  the  wearer  the 
right  road  to  take  in  travelling  (The 
Heldenbuch). 

Polyc'ratetf  ring  was  flung  into  the 
sea  to  propitiate  Nem'esis,  and  was 
found  again  by  the  owner  inside  a  fish. 
Cp.  KENTIGERN. 


Reynard's  wonderful  ring.  This  ring, 
which  existed  only  in  the  brain  oi 
Reynard,  had  a  stone  of  three  colours 
— red,  white,  and  green.  The  red 
made  the  night  as  clear  as  the  day, 
the  white  cured  all  manner  of  diseases  ; 
and  the  green  rendered  the  wearer  of 
the  ring  invincible  (Reynard  the  Fox, 
ch.  xh). 

Solomon's  ring,  among  other  won- 
derful things,  sealed  up  the  refractory 
Jmm  in  jars,  and  cast  them  into  the 
Bed  Sea. 

The  steel  nng,  made  by  Seidel- 
Beckit,  enabled  the  wearer  to  read  the 
secrets  of  another's  heart  (Oriental 
Tales  ;  The  Four  Talismans). 

The  talking  nng  was  given  by  Tar- 
taro,  the  Basque  Cyclops,  to  a  girl 
whom  he  wished  to  marry.  Imme- 
diately she  put  it  on,  it  kept  incessantly 
saying  "  You  there,  and  I  here."  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance,  the 
girl  cut  off  her  finger,  and  threw  it  and 
the  ring  into  a  pond. 

This  Basque  legend  is  given  in 
Campbell's  Popular  Tales  of  the  West 
Highlands,  and  in  Grimm's  Tales  (The 
Robber  and  his  Sons). 

PHRASES. 

A  ring  of  bells.  A  set  of  bells  (from 
three  to  twelve)  for  change  ringing, 
tuned  to  the  diatonic  scale. 

,It  has  the  true  nng — has  intrinsic 
merit ;  bears  the  mark  of  real  talent. 
A  metaphor  taken  from  the  custom 
of  judging  genuine  money  by  its 
"  ring  "  or*  sound. 

Ring  off!  Stop  it!  shut  up! 
From  the  expression  commonly  used 
on  the  telephone  when  one  has  a 
wrong  connexion  or  it  is  desired  that 
the  conversation  should  cease. 

Ringing  the  changes.  Properly,  pro- 
ducing continual  changes  OH  a  set  of 
bells  without  repetition,  changes  being 
variations — according  to  certain  rules* 
— from  the  regular  striking  order. 

Figuratively  the  phrase  has  two 
meanings:  (1)  to  try  every  way  of 
doing  a  thing,  to  "  run  a  thing  to 
death,"  work  it  for  all  it's  worth,  etc., 
as  in  — 

I  have  likewise  seen  on  Hymn  In  Hexameters  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  which  filled  a  whole  Book  tho*  it  consisted 
but  of  the  eight  following  Words 

Tot,  lU>i,  runt,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  aidera>  Otrlo 
The  Poet  rang  the  changes  upon  these  eight  several 
Words  and  by  that  Means  made  his  Verses  almost  aa 
numerous  as  the  Virtues  and  the  Stars  which  they  cele- 
brated —Addiw*.     Speflator,  No    be 

(2)  to  swindle  one  over  a  transaction 
by  bamboozling  him  in  changing 
money.  For  example-  A  man  goes 
to  a  tavern  and  asks  for  a  drop  of 
Scotch  (8d.) ;  he  lays  a  ten-shilling 
note  on  the  bar  and  receives  nine 
shillings  and  fourpence  in  charuw*. 
14  Oh  !  "  says  the  man,  "  give  me  the 
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Ring  and  the  Book 


Ripping 


note  back,  I  have  such  a  lot  of 
change."  He  offers  ten  shillings  in 
silver  as  he  is  handed  the  note,  but 
just  before  the  barmaid  takes  it  he 
puts  the  lot  together  and  says,  "  There, 
let's  have  a  quid  instead  of  the  note 
and  silver."  This  is  done,  and,  of 
course,  the  barmaid  loses  ten  shillings 
by  the  transaction. 

The  Ring.  Bookmakers  or  pugilists 
collectively,  and  the  sports  they  re- 
present ;  because  the  spectators  at  a 
prize-fight  or  race  form  a  ring  round 
the  competitors.  Specifically,  The 
Ring  is  the  hall  for  prize-fights  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road. 

To  lead  the  Ting.    See  RINGLEADER 

To  make  a  nng  To  combine  in 
order  to  control  the  price  of  a  given 
article.  If  the  chief  merchants  of  any 
article  (say  salt,  flour,  or  sugar)  com- 
bine, they  can  fix  the  selling  price,  and 
thus  secure  enormous  profits 

To  malce  rings  round  one.  To  defeat 
him  completely  in  some  sport  or  com- 
petition, etc. ;  to  outclass  him  easily 

To  nng  an  anchor.  To  haul  it  up 
so  that  its  ring  is  at  the  hawso-hole  or 
cathead. 

Jhng  posies  or  mottoes 

(1 )  A  B I  (Greek  for  "  Alway*  ") 

(2)  For  ever  and  for  aye. 

(9)  In  thee,  my  choice,  I  do  rejoice. 

(4)  Let  love  increase 

(5)  Mav  God  above  Increase  our  love. 

(6)  Not  two  but  one  Till  life  IB  gone 

(7)  Mv  heart  and  I,  Until  I  die 

(8)  "When  this  you  see,  Then  think  of  me. 
(0)  Love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

(10)  Wedlock,  'tis  said,  In  heaven  is  made. 

Ring  and  the  Book,  The.  A  long 
poem  (20,934  bnes),  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing, telling  twelve  times  over,  from 
different  points  of  view,  the  story  of  a 
cause  ctVebre  of  Italian  history  (1698) 
Guido  Franceschi'm,  a  Florentine 
nobleman  of  shattered  fortune,  marries 
Pompilia,  an  heiress,  to  repair  his 
state.  Pompilia  is  a  supposititious 
child  of  Pietro,  supplied  by  bis  wife, 
Violante,  to  prevent  certain  property 
going  to  an  heir  not  his  own.  When 
the  bride  discovers  the  motive  of  the 
bridegroom,  she  reveals  to  him  this 
fact,  and  the  first  trial  occurs  to  settle 
the  said  property.  The  count  treats 
his  bride  so  brutally  that  she  quits  his 
roof  Tinder  the  protection  of  Capon- 
sacchi,  a  young  priest,  and  takes  refuge 
in  Rome.  Guido  follows  and  has  them 
arrested  ;  a  trial  ensues,  a  separation 
is  permitted.  Pompilia  is  sent  to  a 
convent  and  Oaponsacchi  is  suspended 
for  three  years.  Pompilia's  health 
gives  way,  and  as  the  birth  of  a  child 
is  expected,  she  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  convent  and  live  with  her 
putative  parents.  She  pleads  for  a 
divorce,  but,  pending  the  suit,  the 
child  is  born.  The  count,  hearing 


thereof,  murders  Pietro,  Violante, 
and  Pompilia ;  but,  being  taken  red- 
handed,  is  executed. 

Ringing  Island.  One  of  the  dis- 
guises under  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  satirized  by  Rabelais.  It 
is  an  island  because  it  is  cut  off  from 
the  world ;  and  ringing  because  its 
bells  are  incessantly  ringing:  at 
matins,  vespers,  mass,  sermon-time, 
noon,  vigils,  eves,  and  so  on.  It  is 
entered  only  after  four  days'  fasting, 
without  which  none  in  the  Church 
enter  holy  orders. 

Ringleader.  The  moving  spirit,  the 
chief,  in  some  enterprise,  especially 
one  of  a  mutinous  character ;  from 
the  old  phrase  to  lead  the  ring,  the  ring 
being  a  group  of  associated  persons. 

Riot.  In  Common  Law  there  are 
five  elements  necessary  to  make  a 
tumult,  or  disturbance  of  the  peace,  a 
riot,  viz.: — 

(1)  A  number  of  persons,  three  at  least ,  (2)  common 
purpose ,  (8)  execution  or  conception  of  the  common  pur' 
pose ,  (4)  an  intent  to  help  one  another  by  force  if  necessary 
against  any  person  who  may  oppose  them  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  common  purpose ;  (S)  force  or  violence 
not  merely  used  in  demolishing,  but  displayed  ta  such  a 
manner  as  to  alarm  at  least  one  person  of  reasonable 
firmness  and  courage. 

If  there  are  twelve  persons  or  more 
present  and  they  continue  riotously 
and  tumultuously  together  for  one 
hour  after  the  proclamation  in  the 
king's  name  ordering  them  to  dis- 
perse has  been  read  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  other  authorized  person,  the 
rioters  are  guilty  of  felony  and  can  be 
punished  by  penal  servitude  for  life 
(formerly  it  was  a  capital  offence). 
This  proclamation  is  popularly  known 
as  "  reading  the  Riot  Act,"  for  it  is 
the  opening  section  of  the  Riot  Act  of 
1714  that  is  read  on  such  occasions. 

To  run  not.  To  act  without  re- 
straint or  control ;  to  act  in  a  very 
disorderly  way.  The  phrase  was 
originally  used  of  hounds  which  had 
lost  the  scent. 

Rip.  He  is  a  sad  rip.  A  sad  rake  or 
debauchee  ;  seems  to  be  a  perversion 
of  rep,  rep-robate,  as  in  demirep. 

Some  forlorn,  worn-out  old  lips,  broken-kneed  and 
broken-winded  — Du  Jfourfer  Peter  IbbeLton.  Pt.  vi, 
p  876 

Rip  Van  Winkle.    See  WINKLE. 

Riph&ean  Rocks.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Scythia.  Called  by  the 
Russians  Weliki  Camenypoys  (great 
stone  girdle). 

Rip'on.  True  as  Ripon  steel.  Ripon 
used  to  be  famous  for  its  steel  spurs, 
which  were  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  spikes  of  a  Ripon  spur  would 
strike  through  a  shilling-piece  without 
turning  the  point. 

Ripping.    Excellent,  tip-top. 
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Riquet  with  a  Tuft 


Roaring 


Riquet  with  a  Tuft.  One  of  Charles 
Perrault's  fairy-tales  (Riquet  a  la 
Houppe),  borrowed  from  Straparola's 
Nights,  and  imitated  "by  Madame  Ville- 
neuve  in  her  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Riquet  is  the  acme  of  ugliness,  but  had 
the  power  of  endowing  her  he  loved 
best  with  wit  and  intelligence.  He 
falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  woman  as 
stupid  as  Biquet  is  ugly,  but  possess- 
ing the  power  of  endowing  the  person 
she  loves  best  with  beauty.  The  two 
marry  and  exchange  gifts. 

Rise.  On  the  nse.  Going  up  in 
price «,  becoming  more  valuable,  espe- 
cially of  stocks  and  shares. 

To  get  a  rise.  Colloquial  for  to  have 
an  increase  in  salary 

To  take  a  rise  out  of  one.  To  raise 
a  laugh  at  his  expense,  to  make  him 
a  butt.  Hotten  says  this  is  a  metaphor 
from  fly-fishing ;  the  fish  nse  to  the 
fly,  and  are  caught. 

Rising  in  the  Air.   See  LEVITATION, 

Ritschlianism.  The  tenets  held  by 
the  German  theologian  Albert  Ritschl 
(1822-89)  and  his  followers,  viz,  that 
metaphysics  and  philosophy  had  no 
bearing  on  theology  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  himself  was  the  ground  of 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  theo- 
logical system. 

Rivals.  Originally  "  persons  dwell- 
ing on  opposite  sides  of  a  river  "  (Lat. 
nva'Zw,  a  nverman) .  Ceshus  says  there 
was  no  more  fruitful  source  of  con- 
tention than  river-nght,  both  with 
beasts  and  men,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  its  waters,  but  also  because 
rivers  are  natural  boundaries.  Hence 
Anosto  compares  Orlando  and  Ag'ri- 
can  to  "  two  hinds  quarrelling  for  the 
river-right "  (xxui,  83). 

Rivers.    Miles  vn,  length. 

About  3,500,  the  Nile,  the  longest 
river  in  Africa,  and  almost  the  longest 
in  the  world 

About  2,400,  the  Volga,  the  longest 
river  in  Europe. 

About  3,200,  the  Yang-tze-Kiang, 
the  longest  river  in  Asia. 

About  3,900,  the  Lower  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri.  The  Mississippi 
itself,  the  longest  river  in  North  Amer- 
ica, is  2,553  miles  from  mouth  to 
source. 

About  4,700,  the  Amazon,  the 
longest  river  in  South  America  and  IB 
the  world. 

About  228,  the  Thames,  the  longest 
river  in  Great  Britain. 

Roach.  Sound  as  a  roach.  An  old 
saying;  a  translation  of  the  French 
Sain  comme  une  gardon. 


Road.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome.  All 
efforts  of  thought  converge  in  a 
common  centre 

Gentlemen  of  the  road  or  knights  of 
the  road.  Highwaymen.  A  first-class 
highwayman,  like  Dick  Turpin,  is  a 
11  Colossus  of  Roads." 

In  the  mountain  districts  of  North 
America  a  highwayman  used  to  be 
called  a  road  agent,  and  the  term  is  still 
applied  to  bandits  who  hold  up  trains, 
motor-cars,  etc. 

Road-agent  Is  the  name  applied  in  the  mountains  to  a 
ruffian  who  has  given  up  honest  work  la  the  store,  In  the 
mine,  In  the  ranch,  for  the  perils  and  profits  of  the  high- 
way _Tf  Stpworth  Dixon  2few  America,,  i, 14 

On  the  road.  Progressing  towards ; 
as,,  On  the  road  to  recovery  ;  said  also 
of  actors  when  "  on  tour,"  and  of 
commercial  travellers. 

Road  hog.    See  HOG. 

The  rule  of  the  road — 

The  rule  of  the  road  Is  a  paradox  quite. 

In  riding  or  driving  along , 
If  you  go  to  the  left  you  are  sure  to  go  right, 

If  you  go  to  the  right  you  go  wrong 

To  take  to  the  road.  To  turn  high- 
wayman or  become  a  tramp. 

Roads  or  Roadstead,  as  "  Yarmouth 
Roads,"  a  place  where  ships  can  safely 
ride  at  anchor.  Road,  A.S.  rod,  cornea 
from  rfdan,  to  ride. 

Roan.  A  reddish-brown  This 
word  used  to  be  derived  from  Rouen, 
the  town,  because  this  was  an  Old 
French  spelling  of  it  (un  cheval  rouen)  , 
but  there  can  be  no  connexion,  as  the 
Italian  was  rovttno  or  roano,  and  its 
etymology  is  unknown.  Rouen  may 
have  given  its  name  to  roan,  the  soft 
sheepskin  leather. 

Roan  Barbary.  The  famous  charger 
of  Richard  II,  which  ate  from  his  royal 
hand. 

OH,  how  it  yearned  my  heart  when,  i  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary, 
That  honethat  thou  so  often  hast  bestrld, 
Ttat  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dressed 

Shakapeare    Richard  11, y, 5. 

Roarer.  A  broken-winded  horse  it 
so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes  u 
breathing. 

Roaring.  He  drwe3  a  roaring  trade 
He  does  a  great  business ;  his  em 
ployees  are  driven  till  all  their  wind  i 
gone. 

Roanng  'boys.  The  riotous  blades  o 
Ben  Jonson's  tame,  whose  delight  i 
was  to  annoy  quiet  folk.  At  one  tim 
their  pranks  in  London  were  earned  t 
an  alarming  extent. 

And  bid  them  thipv  on  Jones  amidst  this  glee, 

In  hope  to  get  such  roaring  boys  as  he 

v  Lwend  of  Captain  Jonu  (WO) 

Dekker  and  Middleton  wrote  a  pla 
(1611)  on  Moll  Cutpurse  (q.v.)  whic 
they  called  The  Roanng  Cfirl. 
~ 


Roast 


Robin  Gray 


The  Roaring  Forties.    See  FORTY. 
The  roaring  game.    So  the  Scots  call 
the  game  of  curling. 

Roast.  To  roast  a  person  is  to  banter 
him  unmercifully ,  also,  to  give  him  a 
wigging,  give  him  "  a  hot  time  of  it." 
Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet,  speaks  of 
roasting  '*  in  wrath  and  fire." 

To  rule  the  roast.  To  have  the  chief 
direction  ;  to  "be  paramount. 

The  phrase  was  common  in  the  15th 
century,  and  it  is  possible  that  roast 
was  originally  roost,  the  reference  being 
to  a  cock,  who  decides  which  hen  is  to 
roost  nearest  to  him  ;  but  it  is  un- 
likely ;  in  Thomas  Heywood's  History 
of  Women  (about  1630)  we  read  of 
"  her  that  ruled  the  roast  in  the 
kitchen." 

John,  Duke  of  Burgoyne,  ruled  the  rost,  and  governed 
both  King  Charles  and  hla  whole  realme  —Sail 

Union  (1548) 

Ah,  I  do  domineer,  and  rule  the  roast. 

Chapman  :  Gentleman  Usher,  V,  i  (1606) 

G-eate  you  nowe  up  Into  your  pulplttes  like  braggings 
cocka  on  the  rowat,  flappe  your  winges  and  crowe  out 
aloude.— .By  «7««B  W  1571) 

Rob.  To  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  To 
take  away  from  one  person  in  order  to 
give  to  another  ;  or  merely  to  shift  a 
debt— to  pay  it  off  by  incurring 
another  one.  Fable  has  it  that  the 
phrase  alludes  to  the  fact  that  on 
December  17th,  1550,  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  by 
letters  patent ;  but  ten  years  later  it 
was  joined  to  the  diocese  of  London 
again,  and  many  of  its  estates  appro- 
priated to  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  But  it  was  a  common  say- 
ing long  before  this  date,  and  had  been 
used  by  Wyclif  about  1380 : — 

How  should  Ood  approve  that  you  rob  Peter,  and  give 
this  robbery  to  Paul  in  the  came  of  Christ  I—Select 
Works,  m,  174. 

The  hint  of  the  President,  Viglius,  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva  when  he  was  seeking 
to  impose  ruinous  taxation  in  the 
Netherlands  (1569)  was  that— 

it  -was  not  desirable  to  rob  St.  Peter's  altar  in  order  to 
build  one  to  St.  Paul.— Jbfoflay  •  IhitcJi  Republic,  m,  v 

Rob  Roy  (Robert  the  Red).  A  nick- 
name given  to  Robert  M'Gregor  (1671- 
1734),  a  noted  Scottish  outlaw  and 
freebooter,  on  account  of  his  red  hair. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Campbell 
about  1716,  and  was  protected  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  He  may  be  termed 
the  Robin  Hood  of  Scotland. 

Bather  beneath  the  middle  size  than  above  It,  his 
limbs  were  formed  upon  the  very  strongest  model  that 
ia  consistent  with  agility  Two  points  in  bis  person 

interfered  with  the  rates  of  symmetry ,  his  shoulders 
were  so  broad  ...  as  to  give  him  the  air  of  being  too 
square  in  respect  to  his  stature ,  and  his  arms,  though 
round,  sinewy,  and  strong,  were  so  very  long  as  to  be 
rather  a  deformity,— .Seott  Sob  &#,  ob,  aodU. 

Robert.  The  personal  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  "  man  in 


blue,"  the  policeman.  The  allusion 
is  to  Sir  Robert  Peel — cp.  PEELER,  and 
BOBBY 

Highwaymen  and  bandits  are  called 
Robert's  men  from  Robin  Hood. 

King  Robert  of  Sicily.  A  metrical 
romance  of  the  Trouveur,  taken  from 
the  Story  of  the  Emperor  Jovinian  in 
the  Gesta  JKomano'rum,  and  borrowed 
from  the  Talmud.  It  finds  a  place 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Turkish 
Tufonameh,  the  Sanskrit  Panchatantra, 
and  has  been  re'chauffe'  by  Longfellow. 

Robert    the    Devil    or    Le  Diable. 

Robert,  first  Duke  of  Normandy  (1028- 
35),  father  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  supported  the  English  athelings 
against  Canute,  and  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  ;  many  legends 
grew  up  around  him,  and  he  got  his 
name  for  his  daring  and  cruelty.  The 
Norman  tradition  is  that  his  wander- 
ghost  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
Day  of  Judgment.  He  is  also 
called  Robert  the  Magmficent. 

Meyerbeer's  opera  Roberto  il  Diavalo 
(1831)  is  founded  on  this  story.  The 
duke  is  depicted  as  a  libertine,  and  the 
opera  shows  the  struggle  in  Robert 
between  the  virtue  inherited  from  his 
mother,  and  the  vice  imparted  by  his 
father. 

Robert  ^Francois  Damiens  (1715-57), 
who  attempted  to  assassinate  Louis 
XV, was  also  called ' '  Robert  le  Diable." 

Robespierre's  Weavers.  The  fish- 
women  and  other  female  rowdies  who 
joined  the  Parisian  Guard,  and  helped 
to  line  the  avenues  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  1793,  and  clamour 
"  Down  with  the  Girondists  I  " 

Robin.   A  round  robin.    £ee  HOUND. 

Robin  Goodlellow.  A  "  drudging 
fiend,"  and  merry  domestic  fairy, 
famous  for  mischievous  pranks  and 
practical  jokes ;  also  known  as 
T(  Puck,1'  the  son  of  Oberon,  and  the 
fairies'  jester.  The  story  is  that  at 
night-time  he  will  sometimes  do  little 
services  for  the  family  over  which  he 
presides.  The  Scots  call  this  domestic 
spirit  a  brownie  ;  the  Germans,  kobold 
or  Knecht  Ruprecht.  The  Scandina- 
vians called  it  NissS  God-dreng. 

Either  I  mistake  your  shape  aad  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Called  Bobln  GoodfeUow 
Those  that  Hob-goblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 
ShaJetspeort    Jf idtummer  Xight't  Dream,  11,  L. 

Robin  Gray,  Auld.  Words  by  Lady 
Anne  Lindsay,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Balcarres,  and  afterwards  Lady 
Barnard,  in  1772,  written  to  an  old 
Scotch  tune  called  **  The  bridegroom 
grat  when  the  sun  gaed  down." 
Auld  Robin  Gray  was  the  herdsman  of 
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her  father.  When  Lady  Anne  had 
written  a  part,  she  called  her  younger 
sister  for  advice.  She  said,  "  I  am 
writing  a  ballad  of  virtuous  distress  m 
humble  hie.  I  have  oppressed  my 
heroine  with  sundry  troubles :  for  ex- 
ample, I  have  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea, 
broken  her  father's  arm,  made  her 
mother  sick,  given  her  Auld  Robin 
Gray  for  a  lover,  and  want  a  fifth 
sorrow  ;  can  you  help  me  to  one  ?  " 
"  Steal  the  cow,  sister  Anne,"  said  the 
little  Elizabeth;  so  the  cow  was 
stolen  awa',  and  the  song  completed 
Lady  Anne  later  wrote  a  sequel  m 
which  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  good 
enough  to  die,  whereupon  Jeanme 
married  Jamie. 

Robin  Hood.  This  traditionary 
outlaw  and  hero  of  English  ballads  is 
mentioned  by  the  Scottish  historian 
Pordun,  who  died  about  1386,  and 
also  by  Langland  in  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,  Bk.  v,  402  (q.v.),  but 
which  of  these  is  the  earlier  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
lived — the  truth  probably  being  that 
the  stones  associated  with  his  name 
crystallized  gradually  round  the  per- 
sonality of  some  popular  local  hero 
of  the  early  13th  century  —  but  the 
legends  are  that  he  was  born  in  1160 
at  Locksley,  Notts,  or,  alternatively, 
that  he  was  the  outlawed  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Eobert  Fitzooth,  in  dis- 
euise.  Fitz-  being  omitted  leaves 
Ooth,  and  converting  tk  into  d  it 
'  became  "  Ood  " 

Another  suggestion  (Ten  Brink)  is 
that  in  the  Robin  Hood  legends  we 
have  a  late  reminder  of  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  of  our  ancestors. 
About  the  12th  century  Woden  was 
given  the  name  "  Robin "  (the  Fr. 
form  of  Ruprecht,  corresponding  to 
Henodperaht),  and  the  tales  of  out- 
lawry may  be  a  later  form  of  the 
legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  con- 
nected with  Woden. 

According  to  Stow,  he  was  an  out- 
law in  the  reign  of  Richard  I  (12th 
cent.)  He  entertained  one  hundred 
tall  men,  all  good  archers,  with  the 
spoil  he  took,  but  '*  he  suffered  no 
woman  to  be  oppressed,  violated,  or 
otherwise  molested ;  poore  men's 
goods  he  spared,  abundantlie  relieving 
them  with  that  which  by  theft  he  got 
from  abbeys  and  houses  of  rich  carles." 

Robin  Hood's  companions  in  Sher- 
wood Forest  and  Barnsdale,  Yorks, 
were  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Will 
Scarlet,  AUen-a-Dale,  George-a-Greene 
and  Maid  Marian.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 
were  two  heroes  defeated  with  Simon 
de  Monti ort  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 


in  1265.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  con- 
siders the  outlaw  an  historical  char- 
acter, but  Thierry  says  he  simply 
represents  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Saxon  race,  which  lived  in  perpetual 
defiance  of  the  Norman  oppressors 
from  the  time  of  Hereward. 

The  traditions  about  Fulk  Fitz- 
Warine,  great-grandson  of  Wanne  oi 
Metz,  so  greatly  resemble  those  con- 
nected with  "  Robin  Hood,"  that 
some  suppose  them  to  be  both  one 
FitzWarme  quarrelled  with  John,  and 
when  John  was  king  he  banished  Fulk, 
who  became  a  bold  forester. 

The  first  published  collection  of  bal- 
lads about  the  hero  was  the  Lytel  Geste 
of  Robin  Hood,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  about  1490. 

The  stories  about  him  formed  the 
basis  of  early  dramatic  representations 
and  were  later  amalgamated  with  the 
morris  dances  (q*v<)  and  May-day 
revels. 

A  Robin  Hood  wind.  A  cold  thaw- 
wind.  Tradition  runs  that  Robm 
Hood  used  to  say  he  could  bear  any 
cold  except  that  which  a  thaw-wind 
brought  with  it. 

Bow  and  arrow  of  Robin  Hood.  The 
traditional  bow  and  arrow  of  Robin 
Hood  are  religiously  preserved  at 
Kirklees  Hall,  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  George  Armytage  ;  and  the  site 
of  his  grave  is  pointed  out  in  the  park. 

Death  of  Robin  Hood.  He  was  bled 
to  death  treacherously  by  a  nun,  in- 
stigated to  the  foul  deed  by  his  kins* 
man,  the  prior  of  Kirklees,  Yorkshire, 
near  Halifax.  Introduced  by  Scott 
in  Ivanhoe. 

Epitaph  of  Robin  Hood. 

Hear,  underneath  this  latil  stean, 
Labs  Robert  earl  of  Hurxtdngton ; 
Nea  arclr  ver  az  hie  sae  geud, 
An  pipl  kauld  Mm  Robin  Head 
Slch  utlaz  az  lie  an  Mz  men 
VII  England  nivr  si  agen, 

Obit.  24,  Ealmd  JDtternbrU,  1247. 

Notwithstanding  this  epitaph  other 
traditions  assert  that  Robin  Hood 
lived  into  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and 
died  in  1325  One  of  the  ballads  re- 
lates how  Robin  Hood  took  service 
under  Edward  II. 

Many  talk  of  Robin  Hood  who  never 
shot  with  his  bow.  Many  brag  of  deeds 
in  which  tihey  took  no  part.  Many 
talk  of  Robin  Hood,  and  wish  their 
hearers  to  suppose  they  took  part  in 
his  adventures,  but  they  never  put  a 
shaft  to  one  of  his  bows  ;  nor  could 
they  have  bent  it  even  if  they  had 
tried. 

They  ay  out  -with  an  open  mouth,  as  if  they  out-shot 
Bobin  Hood,  that  Plato  banished  them  (i.e ,  the  Poets) 
oat  of  bis  Commonwealth.— SWnw  Apologia  Jor  Poeirie. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne. 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  having 
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had  a  tiff,  part  company,  when  Little 
John  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
of  Nottingham,  who  "binds  him  to  a 
tree.  Meanwhile,  Kobm  Hood  meets 
with  Guy  of  Gishorne,  sworn  to  slay 
the  "  bold  forrester."  The  two  how- 
men  struggle  together,  but  Guy  is  slain, 
and  Robin  Hood  rides  till  he  comes  to 
the  tree  where  Little  John  is  bound, 
The  sheriff  mistakes  him  for  Guy  of 
Gisborae,  and  gives  him  charge  of  the 
prisoner.  Bobm  cuts  the  cord,  hands 
Guy's  bow  to  Little  John,  and  the  two 
soon  put  to  flight  the  sheriff  and  Jbis 
men.  (Percy  Reliques ) 

Robin  Hood's  larder     See  OAK. 

To  go  round  Robin  Hood's  barn.  To 
arrive  at  the  right  conclusion  by  very 
roundabout  methods. 

To  sell  Robin  Hood's  pennyworth  is 
to  sell  things  at  half  their  value.  As 
Robin  Hood  stole  his  wares,  he  sold 
them,  under  their  intrinsic  value,  for 
just  what  he  could  get  on  the  nonce. 

Robin  Redbreast.  The  tradition  is 
that  when  our  Lord  was  on  His  way  to 
Calvary,  a  robin  picked  a  thorn  out  of 
His  crown,  and  the  blood  which  issued 
from  the  wound  falling  on  the  bird 
dyed  its  breast  with  red. 

Another  fable  is  that  the  robin 
covers  dead  bodies  with  leaves  ;  this 
is  referred  to  in  Webster's  White  Demi, 
V,  i  (1612):-— 

Call  for  the  robln-red-breast  and  the  wren. 
Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 
And  -with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

And  in  the  ballad  The  Babes  in  the 

Wood —  NO  burial  this  pretty  pair 
From  any  man  receive*, 
TU1  Robin  Redbreast  piously 
Did  cover  them  -with  leaves 

Cp.  RUDDOCK. 

Robin  Redbreasts.  Bow  Street  run- 
ners were  so  called  from  their  red 
waistcoats. 

Robin  and  MaTsyne.  An  ancient 
Scottish  pastoral.  Robin  is  a  shepherd 
for  whom  Makyne  sighs.  She  goes  to 
him  and  tells  her  love,  but  Robin 
turns  a  deaf  ear,  and  the  damsel  goes 
home  to  weep.  After  a  time  the  tables 
are  turned,  and  Robin  goes  to  Makyne 
to  plead  for  her  heart  and  hand  ;  but 
the  damsel  replies — 

The  man  that  •will  not  -when  he  may 
Sail  have  aocht  when  he  wald 

Percy  .  JReliques,  etc ,  series  LL 

Robin  of  Bagshot.  One  of  the  high- 
waymen in  Q-ay's  Beggar's  Opera, 
noted  for  the  number  of  his  aliases. 
See  AUAS. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Defoe's  novel 
(1719)  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of 
Alexander  Selkirk  (1676-1723),  a  buc- 
caneer who,  at  his  own  request,  was, 


in  1704,  marooned  by  himself  on  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  where  he  re- 
mained for  over  four  years. 

The  germ  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  actual  experience  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  went  floating-  about  for  several  years, 
and  more  than  one  artist  dallied  with  it,  till  it  ftnallv 
settled  and  took  root  in  the  mind  of  the  one  man  of  Ms 
generation  most  capable  of  giving  it  a  home  and  working 
out  its  artistic  possibilities  —W?n.  Minto  Defoe,  ch  ix 

HoMnsonians.  A  17th-century  In- 
dependent sect  of  Puritans,  followers 
of  John  Robinson  (1575-1625),  a  Not- 
tinghamshire clergyman  who  settled 
at  Leyden  in  1609  and  became  pastor 
of  the  English  Separatist  Church  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Roc.  A  fabulous  white  bird  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  such  strength  that  it 
can  "  truss  elephants  m  its  talons," 
and  carry  them  to  its  mountain  nest, 
where  it  devours  them  (Arabian 
Nights  ;  The  Third  Calender,  and  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor. ) 

Roch,  or  Roque,  St.  Patron  of  those 
amicted  with  the  plague,  because  "  he 
worked  miracles  on  the  plague- 
stricken,  while  he  was  himself  smitten 
with  the  same  3udgment."  He  is  de- 
picted in  a  pilgrim's  habit,  lifting  his 
dress  to  display  a  plague-spot  on  his 
thigh,  which  an  angel  is  touching  that 
he  may  cure  it-  Sometimes  he  is  ac- 
companied by  a  dog  bringing  bread  in 
his  mouth,  in  allusion  to  the  legend 
that  a  hound  brought  him  bread  daily 
while  he  was  perishing  in  a  forest  of 
pestilence. 

His  feast  day,  August  16th,  was  for- 
merly celebrated  in  England  as  a 
general  harvest-home,  and  styled  "  the 
great  August  festival  " 

St.  Roch  et  son  chien.  Inseparables, 
Darby  and  Joan. 

Roche.  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird.  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  (1743-1807)  was  an  Irish 
M.P.,  noted  for  his  "  bulls  "  On  one 
occasion  in  the  House,  quoting  from 
Jevon's  play,  The  Devil  of  a  Wife,  he 
said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  I 
could  have  been  in  two  places  at  once, 
unless  I  were  a  bird." 

You  may  make  a  remark  on.  the  ubiqvdtoxis  nature  of 
certain  card*,  which,  like  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  are  in 
two  places  at  once  — Drawing-room  Mayic 

Rochelle  Salt.  A  tartrate  of  sodium 
or  potassium,  so  called  because  it  was 
discovered  by  an  apothecary  of 
Rochelle,  named  Seignette,  in  1672, 
In  [France  it  is  called  sel  de  Seignette  or 
sel  des  tombeaux. 

Rochester,  according  to  Bede,  de- 
rives its  name  from  "  Hrof,"  a  Saxon 
chieftain.  (Hrofs  -  ceas.er,  Hrof's 
castle  ) 

Rock.  "  The  Rock,*'  par  excellence, 
is  Gibraltar  (cp.  ROCK  ENGLISH,  be~ 
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low).  As  applied  to  pigeons — as  m 
Plymouth  rock  and  blue  rock — the  word 
is  short  for  rock-dove  or  rock-pigeon. 
11  The  Rock  of  Ages  "  (see  below)  is 
used  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  unshak- 
able and  eternal  foundation. 

A  house  builded  upon  a  rock. 
Typical  of  a  person  or  a  thing  whose 
foundations  are  sure.  The  allusion  is 
to  Matt,  vii,  24. 

Captain  Rock.  A  fictitious  name 
assumed  by  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
insurgents  in  1822. 

On  the  rocks.  "  Stony  broke," 
having  no  money ;  a  phrase  from  sea- 
faring; a  ship  that  is  on  the  rocks 
will  very  quickly  go  to  pieces  unless 
she  can  be  got  off  ;  so  will  a  man. 

People  of  the  Rock.  The  inhabitants 
of  He]az  or  Arabia  Petrsea. 

Rock  Day.  The  day  after  Twelfth- 
day,  when,  the  Christmas  holidays 
being  over,  women  returned  to  their 
distaff,  an  old  name  for  which  was 
rock ;  the  day  is  also  called  "  St. 
Distaff's  Day " — though,  of  course, 
there  is  no  St.  DistafC.  Cp.  PLOUGH 
MONDAY. 

Rock  English.  The  mixed  patois  of 
Spanish  and  English  spoken  by  na- 
tives at  Gibraltar — 'rThe  Eock." 
Similarly,  Malta  or  Mediterranean 
fever,  which  is  common  at  Gibraltar, 
is  also  called  Rock  fever. 

Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me.  It  is  said 
that  this  well  known  hymn  was  written 
by  Augustus  Montague  Toplady  (1740- 
78)  while  seated  by  a  great  cleft  rock 
near  Cheddar,  Somerset,  Another 
story,  which  may  belong  to  the  realm 
of  fable,  has  it  that  the  first  verse  was 
written  on  the  ten  of  diamonds  in  the 
interval  between  two  rubbers  of  whist 
at  Bath.  Hence  a  Toplady  ring  is  a 
ring  set  with  ten  stones  in  the  form  of 
the  pips  on  a  ten  of  diamonds.  The 
phrase  itself,  as  applied  to  Christ,  is 
considerably  older,  and  is  traced  to 
the  marginal  note  to  Is.  xxvi,  4,  where 
the  words  "  everlasting  strength  "  are 
stated  to  be,  in  the  Hebrew,  "  Eock 
of  Ages/'  In  one  of  his  hymns 
Wesley  had  written  (1788)-— 

Hdl  la  vain,  against  us  rages , 
Can.  It  stock 
Chriat  the  Bock 
01  eternal  Ages  ? 

Pt-aite  fyaUto  Ohritt  be  givtn. 

Southey  also  has — 

These  waters  are  the  Well  of  LUe,  and  lo  I 
The  Bock  of  Ages  there,  from  whence  they  flow 
PiWnage  to  Waterloo,  ft.  ii,  ca,  ill. 

That  fa  the  rock  you'll  split  on.  That 
is  the  danger,  or  the  more  or  less 
hidden  obstruction.  Another  sea- 
faring phrase  ;  there  are  rocks  ahead 
in  the  path  of  the  ship,  and  the  helms- 
man must  exercise  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. 


The  Ladies'  Rock.  A  crag  under  the 
castle  rock  of  Stirling,  where  ladies 
used  to  witness  tournaments. 

There  are  rocks  ahead.  See  THAT  is 
THE  BOCK  above. 

Rocking  Stones.  See  LOGAN  STONES. 

Rococo.  A  term  of  uncertain  origin, 
but  probably  from  Fr.  rocaille,  pebble- 
work,  applied  to  tastelessly  florid  and 
over-decorated  architecture,  furni- 
ture, jewellery,  etc  ,  especially  the  de- 
based style  of  architecture  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Italian  revival  and  was 
particularly  prevalent  in  Germany, 
and  Louis  Quatorze  and  Louis  Qumze 
furniture. 

The  sacristy  of  St  Lorenzo  was  the  beginning 

of  that  wonderful  mixture  of  antique  regularity  with  the 
capricious  blzarrerle  of  modern,  times,  the  last  barren 
fruit  of  which  was  the  rococo— -JT  Grimm,  Michel 
4n0eZo,ch  3d 

The  word  was  regarded  as  a  new 
coinage  about  1836. 

Rod.  A  rod  in  pickle.  A  scolding 
or  punishment  in  store.  Birch-rods 
used  to  be  laid  in  brine  to  keep  the 
twigs  pliable. 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 
An  old  saying  drawing  attention  to 
the  folly  of  allowing  childish  faults  to 
go  unreproved ;  founded  on  Prov. 
sou,  24,  "  He  that  spareth  his  rod 
hateth  his  child  :  but  he  that  loveth 
him  chasteneth  him  betimes." 

Love  1*  a  boy,  by  poeta  styled, 

Then  spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child 

Sutler    Sudibras  II,  1,  843 

To  kiss  the  rod.  To  submit  to  pun- 
ishment or  misfortune  meekly  and 
without  murmuring. 

Roderick  or  Rodrigo.  A  Spanish 
hero  round  whom  many  legends  have 
collected.  He  was  the  thirty-fourth 
and  last  of  the  Visigothic  kings,  came 
to  the  throne  in  710,  and  was  routed, 
and  probably  slain,  by  the  Moors  under 
Tarik  in  711.  Southey  took  him  as 
the  hero  of  his  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Goths  (1814),  where  he  appears  as  the 
son  of  Theod'ofred,  and  grandson  of 
King  Ohindasuin'tho.  Wati'za,  the 
usurper,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Theod'- 
ofred,  and  murdered  Favil'a,  a  younger 
brother  of  Roderick;  but  Kodenck, 
having  recovered  his  father's  throne, 
put  out  the  eyes  of  the  usurper.  The 
sons  of  Witi'za,  joining  with  Count 
Julian,  invited  the  aid  of  Muza  ibr 
Nozeir,  the  Arab  chief,  who  sent  Tani 
into  Spain  with  a  large  army.  Bod 
erick  was  routed  at  the  battle  oJ 
Guadale'te,  near  Xeres  de  la  Fronted 
(711) ;  he  himself  disappeared  fron 
the  battlefield,  and  the  Spaniard) 
transformed  him  into  a  hero  who  wouk 
come  again  to  save  his  country.  On< 
legend  relates  that  he  was  befriende< 
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Rogero 


by  a  shepherd  who  was  rewarded  with 
the  royal  chain  and  ring.  Roderick 
passed  the  night  in  the  cell  of  a  hermit, 
who  told  him  that  by  way  of  penance 
he  must  pass  certain  days  in  a  tomb 
fall  of  snakes,  toads,  and  lizards 
After  three  days  the  hermit  went  to  see 
him,  and  he  was  unhurt,  "  because  the 
Lord  kept  His  anger  against  him." 
The  hermit  went  home,  passed  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  went  again  to  the 
tomb,  when  Rodngo  said,  "  They  eat 
me  now,  they  eat  me  now,  I  feel  the 
adder's  bite."  So  his  sin  was  atoned 
for,  and  he  died. 

Roderigo.  A  Venetian  gentleman 
in  Shakespeare's  Othello.  He  was  in 
love  with  Desdemona,  and  when  the 
lady  eloped  with  Othello,  hated  the 
"  noble  Moor.'*  lago  took  advantage 
of  this  temper  for  his  own  ends,  told 
his  dupe  the  Moor  will  change,  there- 
fore "  put  money  in  thy  purse."  The 
burden  of  his  advice  was  always  the 
same — "  Put  money  in  thy  purse." 

Rodilar'dus.  A  huge  cat  in  Rabe- 
lais' Gargantua  (iv,  67),  which  scared 
Panurge  and  which  he  declared  to 
be  a  puny  devil  The  word  means 
"  gnaw-bacon  "  (Lat.  rodo-lardum). 

Rod'omont  (in  Orlando  Innamorato 
and  Orlando  Funoso}*  King  of  Sarza 
or  Algiers,  Uhen's  son,  and  called  the 
"  Mars  of  Africa."  He  was  com- 
mander both  of  horse  and  foot  in  the 
Saracen  army  sent  against  Charle- 
magne, and  may  be  termed  the  Achilles 
of  the  host.  His  lady-love  was 
Dor'alis,  Princess  of  Grana'da,  who 
ran  off  with  Mandricardo,  King  of 
Tartary-  At  Roge'ro's  wedding-feast 
Rodomont  rode  up  to  the  king  of 
France  in  full  armour,  and  accused 
Roge'ro  (q.v.)9  who  had  turned  Chris- 
tian, of  being  a  traitor  to  King  Agra- 
mant,  his  master  and  a  renegade ; 
whereupon  Roge'ro  met  him  in  single 
combat,  and  slew  him. 

Who  more  brave  than  Bodomont  ? — Cervantes .  Don 


Rod'omonta'de.  Bluster,  brag,  or 
a  blustering  and  bragging  speech , 
from  Rodomont,  the  brave  but  brag- 
gart leader  of  the  Saracens  in  Boiardo's 
Orlando  Innamorato  (see  above). 

Rodrigo.    See  RODERICK. 
Roe,  Richard.    See  DOE. 

Rogation  Days.  The  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  before  Ascension 
Day.  Rogation  is  the  Latin  equiva- 
lent of  the  Greek  word  "  Litany,"  and 
on  the  three  Rogation  days  "  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints  "  is  appointed  to 
be  sung  by  the  clergv  and  people  in 
on.  ("Litany,"  Or. 


public    procession. 


supplication.     "  Rogation," 
Lat.  rogatzo,  same  meaning.) 

The  Rogation  Days  used  to  be  called 
Gang  Days,  from  the  custom  of  ganging 
round  the  country  parishes  to  beat  the 
bounds  (see  BOTTNDS)  at  this  time. 
Similarly,  the  weed  milkwort  is  still 
called  jRogatwn  or  Gangflower,  from 
the  custom  of  decorating  the  pole 
(carried  on  such  occasions  by  the 
charity  children)  with  these  flowers. 

Rogel  of  Greece.  A  knight,  whose 
exploits  and  adventures  form  a  supple- 
mental part  of  Am'adis  of  Gaul  (q.v.). 

Roger.  The  cook  in  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales  "  He  cowde  roste, 
sethe,  broille,  and  frie,  make  mor- 
treux,  and  wel  bake  a  pye ;  "  but 
Harry  Baily,  the  host,  said  to  him — 

Now  telle  on  Koger,  and  loke  it  be  good , 
For  many  a  Jakk  of  Borer  hastow  sold, 
'.That  hath  be  twyfis  hoot  and  twygs  cold. 

Prologue  to  CooVt  Tdl«. 

Roger  Bontemps.    See  BONTEMPS. 

8vr  Roger  de  Uoierley.  The  simple, 
good,  and  altogether  delightful  country 
squire  created  by  Steele  as  the  chief 
character  in  the  club  that  was  sup- 
posed to  write  for  the  Spectator.  He 
was  developed  by  Addison,  and  it  is 
to  ^  the  latter  that  we  are  indebted  for 
this  perfect  portrait  of  a  perfect 
English  gentleman.  He  has  left  his 
name  to  a  popular  country  dance 
which,  he  tells  us,  was  invented  by  his 
great-grandfather.  Coverley  is  in- 
tended for  Cowley,  near  Oxford. 

Tine  Jolly  Roger.  The  black  flag 
with  skull  and  cross-bones,  the  fa- 
vourite ensign  of  pirates. 

Set  all  eail,  dear  the  deck,  stand  to  quarters,  up  with 
the  Jolly  Boger  I— Scott  The  Pirate,  ch  sxad. 

Roge'ro,  Ruggiero,  or  Rizieri  of  Risa 
(in  Orlando  Funoso),  was  brother  of 
Marphi'sa,  and  son  of  Rogero  and 
Galacella.  His  mother  was  slain  by 
Ag'olant  and  his  sons,  and  he  was 
nursed  by  a  lioness.  He  was  brought 
up  by  Atlantes,  a  magician,  who  gave 
him  a  shield  of  such  dazzling  splendour 
that  everyone  quailed  who  set  eyes  on 
it,  but,  holding  it  unknightly  to  carry 
a  charmed  shield,  he  threw  it  into  a 
well.  He  deserted  from  the  Moorish 
army  to  Charlemagne,  and  was  bap- 
tized, and  his  marriage  with  Brada- 
mant,  Charlemagne's  niece,  and  elec- 
tion to  the  crown  of  Bulgaria  conclude 
the  poem. 

Who  more  courteous  than  Rogero  ? 

Cbrvantet    Don  Qvtxot" 

In  Jerusalem  Delivered  Rogero  is 
brother  of  Bcemond,  and  son  of 
Roberto  Guiscardo,  of  the  Norman 
race.  He  was  one  of  the  band  of 
adventurers  in  the  crusading  army, 
and  was  slain  by  Tisaphernes  fbk.  xx). 
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Rogue.  One  of  the  "  canting " 
words  used  first  in  the  16th  century 
to  describe  sturdy  beggars  and  va- 
grants (perhaps  from  some  outstanding 
member  of  the  class  named  Boger). 
There  is  a  good  description  of  them  in 
Harman's  Caveat  for  Common  Cursitors 
vulgarly  called  Vagabones,  ch.  iv. 
The  expression  rogues  and  vagabonds 
has  since  1572  been  applied  in  the 
Vagrancy  Acts  to  all  sorts  of  wander- 
ing, disorderly,  or  dissolute  persons. 

It  is  Ordered  and  Ordained  bv  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  this  present  Faillament  assembled  and  by  Authority 
of  the  same,  That  all  Stage-players  and  Flayers  of  Inter- 
hides  and  Common  Playa  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and 
are  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  Rogues  and  punishable 
within  the  Statutes  of  the  Thirty  ninth  year  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  seventh  year  of  the  Reign  of 
King  James  whether  they  be  wanderers  or  no  — 

Ordinance  for  SupprMrfon  of  aU  Stage- Plays  and  Inter' 
Zurfw,  tfeb  llth,  1647 

Rogue  in  grain.    See  GRAIN. 

Rogue  elephant.  A  savage  and  de- 
structive elephant  tluat  lives  apart  from 
the  herd,  always  vicious  and  danger- 
ous 

Rogue's  badge.  A  race-horse  or  a 
hunter  that  becomes  obstinate  and 
refuses  to  do  its  work  is  known  as  a 
rogue,  and  the  blinkers  that  it  is  made 
to  wear  are  the  rogue's  badge. 

Rogues'  gallery.  The  collection  of 
portraits  of  criminals  kept  by  the 
police. 

Rogues9  Zatm.  The  same  as 
"  thieves'  Latin  "  See  L  vmr 

Rogues1  March  The  tune  played 
when  an  undesirable  soldier  is 
drummed  out  of  his  regiment ;  hence, 
an  ignominious  dismissal. 

Roi  Panade  (King  of  Slops}.  Louis 
XVIII  was  so  nicknamed  (1755,  1814- 
24). 

Roland  or  (in  Ital )  Orlando.  The 
most  famous  of  Charlemagne's  pala- 
dins, slain  at  the  battle  of  Ronces- 
valles  (778),  called  "  The  Christian 
Theseus "  and  "  the  Achilles  of  the 
West."  He  was  Count  of  Mans  and 
Knight  of  Blaives,  and  son  of  Duke 
Milo  of  Aiglant,  his  mother  being 
Bertha,  the  sister  of  Charlemagne. 
Fable  has  it  that  he  was  eight  feet 
high,  and  had  an  open  countenance, 
which  invited  confidence,  but  inspired 
respect ;  and  he  is  represented  as 
brave,  loyal,  and  simple-minded  On 
the  return  of  Charlemagne  from  Spain 
Roland,  who  commanded  the  rear- 
guard, fell  into  the  ambuscade  at 
Roncesvalles,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
perished  with  all  the  flower  of  the 
Frankish  chivalry. 

His  achievements  are  recorded  in  the 
Chronicle  attributed  to  Turpin  (d.  794), 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  which  was  not 
written  till  the  llth  or  12th  century, 
and  he  is  the  hero  of  the  Song  of  Roland 


(see  below),  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato,  and  Anosto's  Orlando  Funoso 
In  Pulci's  Morgante  Maggiore  he 
is  also  a  principal  character,  and 
converts  the  giant  Morgante  to 
Christianity. 

In  Orlando  Funoso  (i.e.  "  Orlando 
mad  "),  although  married  to  Aldabella 
he  fell  in  love  with  Angel'ica,  daughter 
of  the  infidel  king  of  Cathay ;  she 
married  Medo'ro,  a  Moor,  with  whom 
she  fled  to  India,  whereupon  Orlando 
went  mad,  or  rather  his  wits  were 
taken  from  him  for  three  months  by 
way  of  punishment,  and  deposited  in 
the  moon.  Astolpho  went  to  the  moon 
in  Elijah's  chariot,  and  St.  John  gave 
him  an  urn  containing  the  lost  wits 
On  reaching  earth  again,  Astolpho 
flrst  bound  the  madman,  then,  hold- 
ing the  urn  to  his  nose.  Orlando  was 
cured  of  both  his  madness  and  his 
love. 

A  Roland  for  an  Oliver.  A  blow  for 
a  blow,  tit  for  tat.  The  exploits  of 
Roland  and  Oliver,  another  of  the  pala- 
dins of  Charlemagne,  are  so  similar 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them 
distinct.  What  Roland  did  Oliver 
did,  and  what  Oliver  did  Roland 
did.  At  length  the  two  met  in 
single  combat,  and  fought  for  five 
consecutive  days  on  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  but  neither  gamed  the  least 
advantage.  Shakespeare  alludes  to 
the  phrase:  "  England  all  Olivers 
and  Rolands  bred  "  (1  Henry  VI,  i, 
2) ;  and  Edward  Hall,  the  historian, 
almost  a  century  before  Shakespeare, 
writes : — 

But  to  have  a  Roland  to  resist  an  Oliver,  he  sent 
solempne  ambassadors  to  the  Kyng  of  Englande,  offeryng 
hym  hys  doughter  in  mariage  — Henry  VI 

Childe  Roland.  Youngest  brother 
of  the  "  fair  burd  Helen  "  in  the  old 
Scottish  ballad.  Guided  by  Merlin,  he 
undertook  to  bring  back  his  sister  from 
Elf-land,  whither  the  fairies  had  car- 
ried her,  and  succeeded  in  his  perilous 
exploit 

Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came , 
His  word  was  still "  He,  fob,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Britishman  ' 

SJiaJcespeare    King  Lear,  ill,  4 

Browning's  poem,  Child  Roland  to 
the  Dark  Tower  Came,  is  not  connected 
in  any  way  (except  by  the  first  line) 
with  the  old  ballad. 

lAke  the  blast  of  Roland's  horn. 
Roland  had  a  wonderful  ivory  horn, 
named  "  Olivant,"  that  he  won  from 
the  giant  Jutmundus.  When  he  was 
set  upon  by  the  Gascons  at  Ronces- 
valles he  sounded  it  to  give  Charle- 
magne notice  of  his  danger.  At  the 
third  blast  it  cracked  in  two,  but  it  was 
so  loud  that  birds  fell  dead  and  the 
whole  Saracen  army  was  panic-struck 
Charlemagne  heard  the  sound  at  St 
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Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  but  arrived  too  late. 

Oh,  for  one  blast  of  that  dread  horn 
On  Fontarablan  echoes  borne, 
That  to  King  Chailes  did  come 

Scott     Marmion,  vl,  33 

Roland's  sword  Durinda'na,  or 
Durandal,  which  was  fabled  to  have 
once  belonged  to  Hector,  and  which  — 
like  the  horn  —  Roland  won  from  the 
giant  Jutmundus.  It  had  in  its  hilt 
a  thread  from,  the  Virgin  Mary's 
cloak,  a  tooth  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  St 
Denis's  hairs,  and  a  drop  of  St.  Basil's 
blood.  Legend  relates  that,  to  pre- 
vent Durandal  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  after  he  had  received 
his  death-wound  he  strove  to  break 
it  on  a  rock  ;  but  as  it  was  unbreak- 
able he  hurled  it  into  a  poisoned 
stream,  where  it  remains  for  ever. 

The  Song  (Chanson]  of  Roland  The 
11th-century  chanson  de  geste  ascribed 
to  the  Norman  trouvere  Theroulde,  or 
Turoldus,  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Roland  and  all  the  paladins 
at  Boncesvalles,  and  of  Charlemagne's 
vengeance.  When  Charlemagne  had 
been  six  years  in  Spain  he  sent  Gane- 
lon  on  an  embassy  to  Marsillus,  the 
pagan  king  of  Saragossa.  Ganelon, 
out  of  jealousy,  betrayed  to  Marsillus 
the  route  which  the  Christian  army 
designed  to  take  on  its  way  home,  and 
the  pagan  kmg  arrived  at  Bonces- 
valles  just  as  Boland  was  conducting 
through  the  pass  a  rearguard  of  20,000 
men  ;  he  fought  till  100,000  Saracens 
lay  slain,  and  only  50  of  his  own  men 
survived  At  this  juncture  another 
army,  consisting  of  50,000  men, 
poured  from  the  mountains.  Roland 
now  blew  his  enchanted  horn,  and 
blew  so  loudly  that  the  veins  of  his 
neck  started.  Charlemagne  heard  the 
blast,  but  Ganelon  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  only  his  nephew  hunting  the 
deer.  Boland  died  of  his  wounds 

The  Song  runs  to  4,000  lines,  and 
it  was  probably  parts  of  this  that  —  as 
we  are  told  by  Wace  in  the  Roman  de 
Rou  —  the*  Norman  minstrel  sang  to 
encourage  William's  soldiers  at  the 
battle  or  Hastings  :  — 

Taillefer,  the  minstrel-knight,  bestrode 
A  gallant  steed,  and  swiftly  rode 
Before  the  Duke,  and  sang  the  eong 
Of  Charlemagne,  of  Roland  strong, 
Of  Oliver,  and  those  bealde 
Brave  knights  ut  Honcevaux  that  died 
Arthur  3    Way's 


To  die  like  Roland.  To  die  of  starva- 
tion or  thirst.  One  legend  has  it  that 
Boland  escaped  the  general  slaughter 
in  the  defile  of  Boncesvalles,  and  died 
of  hunger  and  thirst  m  seeking  to 
cross  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  buried  at 
Blayes,  m  the  church  of  St.  Raymond  ; 
but  his  body  was  removed  afterwards 
to  Boncesvalles 


Rolandseck  Tower,  opposite  the 
Drachenfels  on  the  Rhine,  22  miles 
above  Cologne.  The  legend  is  that 
when  Boland  went  to  the  wars,  a  false 
report  of  his  death  was  brought  to  his 
betrothed,  who  retired  to  a  convent  in 
the  isle  of  Nonnewerth.  When  he  re- 
turned home  flushed  with  glory,  and 
found  that  his  lady-love  had  taken  the 
veil,  he  built  the  castle  which  bears  his 
name,  and  overlooks  the  nunnery,  that 
he  might  at  least  see  his  heart- treasure, 
lost  to  him  for  ever. 

Roll.  The  flying  roll  of  Zechariah 
(v,  1-5)  "  Predictions  of  evils  to  come 
on  a  nation  are  like  the  flying  roll  of 
Zechanah."  This  roll  (twenty  cubits 
long  and  ten  wide)  was  full  of  maledic- 
tions, threats,  and  calamities  about  to 
befall  the  Jews.  The  parchment  being 
unrolled  fluttered  in  the  air. 

A  rolling  stone.    See  STONE. 

Rolling  stock  All  the  wheeled 
equipment  of  a  railway  that  is  fitted 
to  run  on  rails  ;  the  locomotives,  pas- 
senger coaches,  vans,  goods  trucks, 
etc. 

Rolls,  The.  The  former  building  in 
Chancery  Lane  where  the  records  in 
the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
were  kept ,  now  replaced  by  the 
Public  Becord  Office  ;  it  included  a 
court  of  justice  and  a  chapel,  and  was 
originally  built  by  Henry  III  as  a 
Domus  Conversorum  (house  for  lay 
monks)  for  converted  Jews  In  the 
time  ot  Edward  III  it  was  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  storing  records. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  head  of 
the  Public  Becord  Office,  an  ex-officio 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  a 
member  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
ranking  next  after  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  His  jurisdiction  was  formerly 
exercised  in  Chancery  as  the  deputy  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  also  sat 
independently  in  the  Bolls  Chapel 

The  term  has  been  punningly  ap- 
plied to  a  baker. 

To  be  struck  off  the  rolls.  To  be  re- 
moved from  the  official  list  of  qualified 
solicitors,  and  so  prohibited  from  prac- 
tising. This  is  done  in  cases  of  pro- 
fessional misconduct. 

Rollrlch  or  Rowldrich  Stones,  near 
Chipping  Norton  (Oxfordshire).  A 
number  of  large  stones  in  a  circle, 
which  tradition  says  are  men  turned 
to  stone.  The  highest  of  them  is 
called  the  King,  who  "  would  have 
been  king  of  England  if  he  could  have 
caught  sight  of  Long  Compton," 
which  may  be  seen  a  few  steps 
farther  on ,  five  other  large  stones 
are  called  the  knights,  and  the  rest 
common  soldiers. 
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Roly-poly 


Romance 


Roly-poly.  A  crust  with  jam  rolled 
up  into  a  pudding ;  a  little  fat  child. 
Boly  is  a  thing  rolled  with  the  dimin- 
utive added.  In  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land the  game  of  ninepins  is- called 
rouly-pouly. 

Romaic.  Modern  or  Bomanized 
Greek. 

Roman.  Pertaining  to  Borne,  es- 
pecially ancient  Borne,  or  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  As  a  sur- 
name or  distinctive  title  the  adjective 
has  been  applied  to  Giulio  Pippi, 
Qiulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  the 
Italian  artist, 

Adrian  van  Boomen  (1561-1615), 
the  famous  mathematician,  Adna'nus 
Roma'nus. 

Stephen  Picart  (1631-1721),  the 
French  engraver,  le  Remain. 

Jean  Dumont  (1700-81),  the  French 
painter,  le  Romain. 

Marcus  Terentius  Varro  (B.C.  116-27) 
was  called  the  Moat  Learned  of  the 
Romans,  and  Bienzi  (1313-1354),  the 
Italian  patriot  and  "  last  of  the 
Tribunes,"  was  known  as  Ultimus 
Romanorum,  the  Last  of  the  Bpmans 
— an  honorific  title  later  applied  to 
Horace  Walpole,  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  others 

fang  of  the  Romans.  The  title 
usually  assumed  by  the  sovereign  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire  previous  to 
his  actual  coronation  in  the  Holy  City. 
Napoleon's  son,  afterwards  the  Duke 
of  Beichstadt,  was  styled  the  King  of 
Borne  at  his  birth  in  1811. 

Roman  architecture.  A  style  of 
architecture,  distinguished  by  its 
massive  character  and  abundance  of 
ornament,  which  combines  the  Greek 
orders  with  the  use  of  the  arch.  It  is 
largely  a  corruption  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic. 

Roman  birds.  Eagles ;  so  called 
because  the  ensign  of  the  Boman 
legion  was  an  eagle. 

Roma'nas  aves  propria  legio'num  nu'mlna. — Tacttut 

Roman  figures.    See  NUMERALS. 
Roman  roads  in  Britain.    See  EB- 

MINE,  FOSSE,  ICKNEELD,  WATLTNTG. 
Fair  weyes  many  on  ther  ben  In.  Englond 
But  four  most  of  all  ben  zunderstond  .  .  . 
Pram  the  south  into  the  north  taMt  Erming-gtrete  ; 
Fi-am  the  east  into  the  west  goeth  ITcendd  ttrete , 
Pram  south-est  to  North-west  (that  Is  sum  deegrete) 
Pram  Dover  Into  Chester  go'th  W ailing -ttrett  J 
The  forth  la  most  of  all  that  tills  from  Totiineys— 
Pram  the  one  end  of  Cornwall  anon  to  Oatenays  [Caith- 
ness!— 

Pram  the  south  to  North-eat  into  Enjjlocdea  end 
Fotte  men  callith  thisk  voli  Jtobert  of  Glvucetter. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  numer- 
ous Boman  remains  in  England  are 
probably — 

The  pharos,  church,  and  trenches  in 
Dover.  Chilham  Castle,  Bichborough, 
and  Beculver  forts.  The  amphi- 


theatres at  Silchester  (Berkshire), 
Dorchester,  Niscomum  (Salop),  and 
Oaerleon.  Hadrian's  wall  (q.v.) ;  the 
wall,  baths,  and  Newport  Gate  of 
Lincoln.  The  earthworks  at  Verulam, 
near  St.  Albans ;  York  (Eboracum), 
where  SevSrus  and  Constantius 
Chlorus  died,  and  Constantino  the 
Great  was  born ;  and  the  ancient 
parts  of  Bath 

Roman  type.  Ordinary  type,  as 
distinguished  from  italic,  clarendon, 
gothic  or  *'  black  letter,"  etc.  ;  so 
called  because  founded  on  that  used 
m  ancient  Boman  inscriptions  and 
manuscripts 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  See 
HOLY. 

The  Last  of  the  Romans.  See  above, 
also  LAST. 

The  Roman  Empire.  The  Empire 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bepublic  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  27,  and 
lasting  till  395  A  D.,  when  it  was 
divided  into  the  Western  or  Latin 
Empire,  and  the  Eastern  or  Greek. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  a  power,  and  not  a  nation. 
The  name  Roman,  in  the  use  of  Procopius,  when  it 
does  not  refer  geographically  to  the  elder  Home  means 
any  man,  of  whatever  race,  who  is  a  subject  of  the.  Boman 
Empire  or  who  serves  in  the  Boman  armies  His  nation- 
ality may  be  not  only  Greek,  Macedonian,  or  Thracian, 
but  Gothic,  Persian,  or  Hunnlsh  — Freeman  Historical 
Essays,  ITT  246 

The  Roman  Republic  was  established 
about  B  c.  509  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  last  of  the  seven  kings,  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  survived  till  it  was 
superseded  in  B.C.  27  by  the  Em- 
pire. 

Roman    de   la    Rose.     See    BOSE, 

BOMANCE   OF  THE. 

Roman    des    Romans.     A    French 

version  of  Am'adis  of  Gaul  (q.v.), 
greatly  extended  by  Gilbert  Saunier 
and  Sieur  de  Duverdier. 

Romance.  Applied  in  linguistics 
to  the  languages,  especially  Old 
French,  sprung  from  the  Latin  spoken 
in  the  European  provinces  of  the 
Boman  Empire  ;  hence,  as  a  noun, 
the  word  came  to  mean  a  mediaeval 
tale  in  Old  French  or  Provencal 
describing,  usually  in  mixed  prose  and 
verse,  the  marvellous  adventures  of  a 
hero  of  chivalry ;  the  transition  to 
the  modern  meanings — a  work  of 
fiction  in  which  the  scenes,  incidents, 
etc.,  are  more  or  less  removed  from 
common  life  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  mystery — or  the  atmosphere 
of  strangeness  and  imaginary  adven- 
ture itself — is  simple. 

The  mediaeval  romances  fall  into 
three  main  groups  or  cycles,  viz.,  the 
Arthurian,  the  Charlemagne  cycle, 
and  the  cycle  of  Alexander  the 
Great  Nearly,  but  not  quite,  all  the 


Romantic  Revival 


Romulus 


romances  are  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  these. 

Romance  languages.  Those  lan- 
guages which  are  the  immediate 
offspring  of  Latin,  as  the  Itahan, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  f  and  French. 
Early  French  is  emphatically  so  called , 
hence  Bouillett  says,  "  Le  roman  e'taii 
universellement  parU  en  Oaule  au 
dixieme  siecle" 

Frankis  speech  is  called  Romance, 
So  say  clerks  and  men  of  France. 

Robert  1*  JSntn 

Romantic  Revival,  The.  The  literary 
movement  that  began  in  Germany  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century 
having  for  its  object  a  return  from  the 
Augustan  or  classical  formalism  of  the 
time  to  the  freer  fancies  and  methods 
of  romance  It  was  led  by  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Novalis,  and  Tieck ;  spread 
to  England,  where  it  affected  the  work 
of  Collins  and  Gray  and  received  an 
impetus  from  the  publication  of 
Percy's  Reliques  and  Macpherson's 
Ossian ;  and,  immensely  stimulated 
by  the  French  Bevolution,  effected  a 
transformation  of  English  literature 
through  the  writings  of  Keats,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Scott, 
etc.  In  France  its  chief  exponents 
were  Che'nier,  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Dumas 

Roma'nus,  St.  A  Norman  bishop 
of  the  7th  century  ;  depicted  fighting 
with  a  dragon,  in  allusion  to  the  tale 
that  he  miraculously  conquered  a 
dragon  which  infested  Normandy. 

Roma'ny.  A  gipsy ;  or  the  gipsy 
language,  the  speech  of  the  Roma  or 
Zincali.  The  word  is  from  Gipsy 
row,  a  man,  or  husband. 

A  learned  Sclavonian  said  of  Rommany,  that 

he  found  it  Interesting  to  be  able  to  study  a  Hindu  dialect 
inttosheartof  Europe,— Inland    English  Qipsiei,  ch  viiL 

Romany  rye.  One  who  enters  into 
the  gipsy  spirit,  learns  their  language, 
lives  with  them  as  one  of  themselves, 
etc.  Bye  is  gipsy  for  gentleman. 
Sorrow's  book  with  this  title  (a  sequel 
to  Lavengro)  was  published  in  1857. 

Rome*  The  greatest  city  of  the 
antique  world,  according  to  legend 
founded  (B.C.  753)  by  Romulus  (q.v ) 
and  named  after  him  ;  but  in  all  prob- 
ability so  called  from  Greek  rhoma 
(strength),  a  suggestion  confirmed  by 
its  other  name  v  alentia,  from  valens 
(strong). 

Oh,  that  all  Rome  had  but  one  head, 
that  I  might  strike  it  off  at  a  blow! 
Caligula,  the  Boman  emperor,  is  said 
to  have  uttered  this  amiable  senti- 
ment. 

Rome  penny,  Rome  scot.  The  same 
as  Peters  penny  (#.v.). 

Rome's  beat  wealth  is  patriotism.    So 


said  Mettius  Curtius,  when  he  jumped 
into  the  chasm  which  the  soothsayers 
gave  out  would  never  close  till  Borne 
threw  therein  "  its  best  wealth." 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
Achievements  of  great  pith  and  mo- 
ment are  not  accomplished  without 
patient  perseverance  and  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time.  It  is  quite  an 
old  saying,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Hey- 
wood's  Collection  (1562). 

'Tie  ill  sitting  at  Rome  and  striving 
with  the  Pope.  Don't  tread  on  a  man's 
corns  when  you  are  living  with  him 
or  are  in  close  touch  with  him — 
especially  tf  he's  powerful. 

Mr  Harrison  the  steward,  and  Gudyell  the  butler,  are 
no  very  fond  o'  us,  and  it's  ill  sitting  at  Borne  and  striving 
with  the  pope,  aae  I  thought  it  best  to  flit  before  ill  come 
—Scott  Old  Mortality,  ch.  Till 

When  you  go  to  Rome9  do  as  Rome 
does.  Conform  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  those  amongst  whom  you 
live ;  "  Don't  wear  a  brown  hat  in 
Fnesland."  St.  Mon'ica  and  her  son 
St.  Augustine  said  to  St.  Ambrose: 
"  At  Rome  they  fast  on  Saturday,  but 
not  so  at  Milan  ;  which  practice  ought 
to  be  observed  ?  "  To  which  St.  Am- 
brose replied,  "  When  I  am  at  Milan, 
I  do  as  they  do  at  Milan  ;  but  when  I 
»•-  to  Rome,  I  do  as  Rome  does  I  *' 
(Epistle  xxxvi).  Cp.  2  Kings  v,  18. 

The  saying  is  quite  an  old  one,  and 
is  to  be  found  m  that  great  storehouse 
of  proverbs,  Porter's  Two  Angry 
Women  of  Abingdon  (1599). 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  (first  published  1597)  is 
founded  on  the  story  of  the  lovers  of 
Verona  as  told  in  Arthur  Brooke's 
poem,  The  Tragicall  Historye  of 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  containing  a  rare 
example  of  love  constancie;  with  the 
subtitl  counsels  and  practices  of  an  old 
Fryer  (1562),  and  a  story  in  Painter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure  (1567).  Its  earliest 
appearance  in  literature  is  in  Masuc- 
cio's  Novelle  (Naples,  1476)  ;  next,  as 
La  Giuhetta,  by  Luigi  da  Porta  (1535) ; 
and  then  in  Bandello's  Novella  (Lucca, 
1554:)-  It  was  the  French  translation 
of  this  latter  by  Pierre  Boaisteau  that 
was  followed  by  Brooke  and  Painter. 

Girolamo  della  Corte's  History  of 
Verona  to  1560  places  the  story  in 
1303,  when  a  member  of  the  Scala 
family  (transformed  by  Shakespeare 
to  Escalus)  was  ruling  in  Verona,  and 
in  Dante's  Dimna  Commedia  (about 
1300-18)  the  Capulets  and  Montagues 
appear  among  the  quarrelsome  in- 
habitants of  the  town. 

Romulus.  With  his  twin  brother, 
Remus,  the  legendary  and  eponymous 
founder  of  Rome.  They  were  sons  of 
Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia,  who,  because 


Ron 


Root 


she  was  a  vestal  virgin,  was  condemned 
to  death  while  the  sons  were  exposed. 
They  were,  however,  suckled  by  a 
she-wolf,  and  eventually  set  about 
founding  a  city  but  quarrelled  over 
the  plans,  and  Bemus  was  slam  by 
his  brother  in  anger.  Romulus  was 
later  taken  to  the  heavens  by  his 
father,  Mars,  in  a  fiery  chariot,  and 
was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Quirmus 

The  Second  Romulus.  Camillus  was 
so  called  because  he  saved  Rome  from 
the  Gauls,  B.C.  365 

The  Third  Romulus.  Caius  Marius, 
who  saved  Rome  from  the  Teutons 
and  Cimbri  m  B.C.  101. 

We  need  no  Romulus  io  account  for 
Rome.  We  require  no  hypothetical 
person  to  account  for  a  plain  fact. 

Ron  or  Rone.  The  name  of  Prince 
Arthur's  spear,  made  of  ebony. 

His  spere  he  nom  [took]  an  honde,  tha  Ron  was  tbaten 
[called]  iMycanon    3rut  (twelfth  century) 

Roncesvalles.  A  defile  in  the 
Pyrenees,  famous  for  the  disaster 
which  here  befell  the  rear  of  Charle- 
magne's army,  on  the  return  march 
from  Saragossa  (778)  Ganelon  be- 
trayed Roland  (g.v.)  to  Marsillus, 
king  of  the  Saracens,  and  an  ambus- 
cade attacking  the  Franks,  killed 
every  man  of  them,  including  Roland, 
Oliver,  and  all  the  paladins.  See 
SONG  OF  ROLAND  under  ROLAND. 

Roncesyalles  is  said  to  have  left  its 
name  to  rounnval  peas,  a  large  kind 
of  garden  pea.  See  ROUNCIVAL.  In 
his  Glo8sograph^a  (1674)  Blount  has — 

Jlounceval  Peas,  &  sort  of  great  Peas,  well  known,  and 
took  name  from  Bonceval,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains  from  whence  they  first  came  to  us 

But  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this. 
See  also  RUNCIBLE  SPOON. 

Rone.    See  RON. 

Ron'yon  or  Runnion.  A  term  of 
contempt  to  a  woman.  It  is  probably 
the  French  rogneux  (scabby,  mangy). 

You  hag,    you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you  ronyon! 
out,  out  1— Shakespeare    Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv,  2 
"  Aroint  thee,  witch  1  "  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries 
Shakespeare     Matteth,  i,  3 

Hood  (connected  with  rod}.  The 
Cross  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  or  a  crucifix, 
especially  the  large  one  that  was 
formerly  set  on  the  stone  or  timber 
rood-screen,  that  divides  the  nave  from 
the  choir  in  churches.  This  is  usually 
richly  decorated  with  statues  and 
carvings  of  saints,  emblems,  etc.,  and 
frequently  is  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
called  the  rood-loft. 

And  then  to  ree  the  rood-loft, 
Zo  bravely  zet  with  zaints 

Percy     JBaUad  of  Plain  Truth,  ii,  293 

By  the  rood  ;  by  the  holy  rood.  Old 
expletives  used  by  way  of  asseveration. 


When  the  Queen  asks  Hamlet  it  he 
has  forgotten  her,  he  answers,  "  No,  by 
the  rood,  not  so  "  (m,  4). 

Rood  Day  Holy  Rood  Day  (q.v  ) , 
September  14th  (the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross),  or  May  3rd  (the  Invention  of 
the  Cross). 

Roodselken.  An  old  country  name 
for  vervain,  or  "  the  herb  of  the 
cross." 

Hallowed  be  tbou,  vervain,  as  thou  growest  in  the 


For  in  the  Mount  of  Calvary  thou  wast  found 

Thou  healedst  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  staunchedst  His 

bleeding  wound 
In  the  name  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  take  thee 

from  the  ground  FoUuvrd     Plant  Lore,  p  47 

Rook.  A  cheat.  "  To  rook,"  to 
cheat ;  "to  rook  a  pigeon,"  to  fieece 
a  greenhorn.  Sometimes  it  simply 
means  to  win  from  another  at  a  game 
of  chance  or  skill. 

"  My  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  king,  "  vou  rooked  me 
at  piquet  last  night,  for  which  disloyal  deed  thou  shalt 
now  atone,  by  giving  a  couple  of  pieces  to  this  honest 
youth,  and  five  to  the  girl "— Scott  Pwertt  of  the  Peak, 
ch.  xxx. 

RooTc,  the  castle  in  chess,  is  through 
French  and  Spanish  from  Persian  nikh, 
which  is  said  to  have  meant  a  warrior. 

Rook'ery.  Any  low,  densely  popu- 
lated neighbourhood,  especially  one 
frequented  by  thieves  and  vagabonds. 

The  demolition  of  rookeries  has  not  proved  an  efficient 
remedy  for  overcrowding  — A  JSgmont  Sake  Free  Trade 
in  OapUdi,  ch  xv 

Of  course,  the  allusion  is  to  the  way 
in  which  rooks  build  their  nests  clus- 
tered closely  together.  A  colony  of 
seals,  and  places  where  seals  or  sea- 
birds  collect  in  the  breeding  season  are 
also  known  as  "  rookeries." 

Room.  Your  room  is  "better  than  your 
company.  Your  absence  is  more  to  be 
wished  than  your  presence.  An  old 
phrase ;  it  occurs  in  Stanvhurst's 
Description  of  Ireland  (1577),  Greene's 
Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (15U2), 
etc. 

Roost.  A  strong  current  or  furious 
tide  betwixt  island  groups,  especially 
in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands. 

This  lofty  promontory  Is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
current  of  a  strong  and  furious  tide,  which  setting  in 
betwixt  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  islands  and  running  with 
force  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pentlancl  Filth, 
iscaUedtheKoostofSumburgh— Scoll    The  Pirate  ch.  L 

To  rule  the  roost.    See  ROAST. 

Root.  Root  and  branch.  The  whole 
of  it  without  any  exceptions  or  omis- 
sions ;  "  lock,  stock,  and  barrel."  The 
Puritans  of  about  1640  who  wanted  to 
extirpate  the  episcopacy  altogether 
were  known  as  "  Root-and-branch 
men,"  or  "  Rooters,"  and  the  term  has 
since  been  applied  to  other  political 
factions  who  are  anxious  to  "  go  tho 
whole  hog." 
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The  root  of  the  matter.  Its  true  in- 
wardness, its  actual  base  and  founda- 
tion. The  phrase  conies  trom  Job  xis, 
28— 

But  ye  should  say,  Why  persecute  we  him,  seeing  the 
root  of  the  matter  is  found  in  me  ? 

To  tale  or  strike  root.  To  become 
permanently  or  firmly  established. 

Rope.  A  taste  of  the  rope's  end.  A 
flogging — especially  among  seamen. 

Fought  back  to  the  ropes.  Fought  to 
the  bitter  end.  A  phrase  from  the 
prize-ring,  the  "  ropes  "  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  "  ring  " 

It  is  a  battle  that  must  be  fought  game,  and  right  back 
to  the  ropes — JBoldrewood  Robbery  Under  Arms,  ch. 
xxxiii 

Ropes  of  sand.    See  SAND. 

She  is  on  her  high  ropes  In  a  dis- 
tant and  haughty  temper;  "high 
and  mighty."  The  allusion  is  to  a 
rope-dancer,  who  looks  down  on  J:he 
spectators.  The  French  say,  Eire 
monte*  sur  ses  grands  chevaux  (to  be 
on  your  high  horse). 

The  Rope-icalk.  Former  barristers' 
slang  for  an  Old  Bailey  practice. 
Thus,  "  Gone  into  the  rope- walk " 
means,  he  has  tajten  up  practice  in  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
murder  trials  taking  place  there,  a 
convicted  murderer  "  getting  the 
rope,"  ^.e.  being  hanged. 

To  come  to  the  end  of  one's  rope  or 
tether  See  TETHER. 

To  fight  with  a  rope  round  one's  neck. 
To  fight  with  a  certainty  of  losing  your 
life  unless  you  conquer. 

You  must  send  in  a  large  force ;  for,  as  he  fights 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  he  will  struggle  to  the  last. — 
Kingston  The  Three  Admirals,  viii. 

To  gv*,e  one  rope  enough.  To  permit 
a  person  to  continue  in  wrongdoing, 
till  he  reaps  the  consequences.  "  Give 
him  rope  enough  and  he'll  hang  him- 
self "  is  a  common  saying  of  one 
addicted  to  evil  courses. 

To  know  the  ropes  To  be  up  to  all 
the  tricks  and  dodges ;  to  know 
exactly  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

I  am  no  longer  the  verdant  country  squire,  the  natural 
prey  of  swindlers,  blacklegs,  and  sharks  No,  sir,  I 
"  know  the  ropes  "  and  these  gentry  would  find  me  but 
sorry  sport. — Truth  Queer  Story,  September  3rd,  1885 

To  rope  one  in.  To  get  him  to  take 
part  in  some  scheme,  enterprise,  etc. 
An  expression  from  the  western  states 
of  America,  where  horses  and  cattle 
are  roped  in  with  a  lasso. 

You  carry  a  rope  vfi  your  pocket  (Fr.). 
Said  of  a  person  very  lucky  at  cards, 
from  the  superstition  that  a  bit  of 
rope  with  which  a  man  has  been 
hanged,  carried  in  the  pocket,  secures 
luck  at  cards. 

"  You  have  no  occupation  ?  "  said  the  Bench,  inquir- 
inglv,  to  a  vagabond  at  the  bar  "  Beg  your  worship's 
pardon,"  was  the  rejoinder ,  "  I  deal  in  bits  of  halter  for 
the  use  of  gentlemen  as  plays," — The  Times  (French 
correspondent 


Roper.  Mistress  Roper.  A  cant 
name  given  to  the  Marines  by  British 
sailors.  The  wit,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
awkward  way  that  marines  handle 
the  ship's  ropes. 

To  marry  Mistress  Roper  is  to  enlist 
in  the  Marines. 

Roque,  St.    See  BOCH. 

Roquelaure.  A  cloak  for  men, 
reaching  to  the  knees.  It  was  worn  in 
the  18th  century,  and  is  so  named  from 
Antome-Gaston,  Duke  de  Roquelaure 
(1656-1738),  a  Marshal  o£  France. 

"  Your  honour's  roquelaure,"  replied  the  corporal, 
"has  not  once  been  had  on  since  the  night  before 
your  honour  received  your  wound  " — Sterne  Trlvtram 
Shandy,  Story  of  ZeFevre. 

Rory  O'More.  Slang  for  a  door 
See  RHYMING  SLANG. 

Rosabelle.  The  favourite  palfrey  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

I  could  almost  swear  I  am  at  this  moment  mounted 
on  my  own,  favourite  Rosabelle,  who  was  never  matched 
m  Scotland  for  swiftness,  for  ease  of  motion,  and  for 
surenesB  of  foot.— Scott  The  Abbot,  ch  xxxvi. 

Rosalia,  or  Rosalie,  St.  The  patron 
saint  of  Palermo,  in  art  depicted  in  a 
cave  with  a  cross  and  skull,  or  else  in 
the  act  of  receiving  a  rosary  or  chaplet 
of  roses  from  the  Virgin.  She  lived 
in  the  12th  century,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  carried  by  angels  to  an  in- 
accessible mountain,  where  she  dwelt 
for  many  years  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  a 
part  of  which  she  wore  away  with  her 
knees  in  her  devotions.  A  chapel  has 
been  built  there,  with  a  marble  statue, 
to  commemorate  the  event. 

That  grot  where  olives  nod, 
\\  here,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
From  all  the  youths  of  Sicily, 

St.  Eosalie  retired  to  God 

Sir  Walter  ScoLt     Marmton,  1, 2J 

Rosalind.  The  anagrammatic  name 
under  which  Spenser  introduces  his 
early  love,  Rosa  Daniel  (sister  of 
Samuel  Darnel,  the  poet),  into  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  he  himself  figur- 
ing as  *'  Colin  Clout."  She  was  the 
wife  of  John  Flono,  the  lexicographer 
who  is  caricatured  in  Love's  Labour's 
Lost  as  "  Holof ernes  "  (t.e.  [Jo]h[anj- 
nes  Floreo) 

In  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It 
Rosalind  is  the  daughter  of  the  ban- 
ished duke,  brought  up  with  Celia  in 
the  court  of  Frederick,  the  duke's 
brother,  and  usurper  of  his  dominions. 
After  sundry  adventures,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  disguises  herself  as  a. 
youth  and  Celia  as  a  peasant-girl,  she 
obtains  her  father's  consent  to  marr> 
her  lover,  Orlando. 

Ros'amond,  The  Fair.  Higden> 
monk  of  Chester,  writing  about  1360, 
says  "  She  was  the  fay-re  daughter  oi 
Walter,  Lord  Pbfford,  concubme  of 
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Henry  II,  and  poisoned  by  Queen 
Ehanor,  1177  A.D.  Henry  made  for 
her  a  house  of  wonderfull  working,  so 
that  no  man  or  woman  might  come  to 
her.  This  house  was  named  Labyrm- 
thus,  and  WAS  wrought  like  unto  a 
knot  in  a  garden  called  a  maze.  But 
the  queen  came  to  her  by  a  clue  of 
thredde,  and  so  dealt  with  her  that 
she  lived  not  long  after.  She  was 
buried  at  Godstow,  in  an  house  of 
nunnes,  with  these  verses  upon  her 
tombe : — 

Stc  Jacet  in  tuxnba  Rosa  mundi,  non  Eosa  mxmda , 

Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quse  redole're1  solet. 
Sere  Hose  the  graced,  not  Rose  the  chaste,  reposes , 
The  smell  that  rises  is  no  smell  of  roses  SOS 

This  "  evidence,"  dating  nearly  200 
years  after  the  supposed  event,  is  all 
the  substantiation  we  have  for  the 
popular  legend  about  the  labyrinth , 
and  there  is  none  for  the  stories  that 
Bosamund  Clifford  was  the  mother  of 
William  Longsword  and  Geoffrey, 
Archbishop  of  York  She  is  intro- 
duced by  Scott  in  two  of  his  novels — 
The  Talisman  and  Woodstock  ;  and  -a 
subterranean  labyrinth  in  Blenheim 
Park,  near  Woodstock,  is  still  pointed 
out  as  *'  Rosamond's  Bower." 

Jane  Clifford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver 
Fair  Rosamund  was  but  her  mm  do  guerre*. 

Dry  den    Epikgue  to  Henry  11 

Rosa'na.  Daughter  of  the  Queen  of 
Armenia.  She  aided  the  three  sons  of 
St  George  to  quench  the  seven  lamps 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Black  Castle. 
(The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 
h,  8-9.)  See  SEVEN  CHAMPIONS. 

Ro'sary.  The  bead-roll  employed 
by  Roman  Catholics  for  keeping  count 
of  their  repetitions  of  certain  prayers  ; 
also,  these  prayers  themselves.  The 
rope  of  beads  consists  of  three  parts, 
each  of  which  symbolizes  five  mys- 
teries connected  with  Christ  or  His 
virgin  mother.  The  entire  roll  con- 
sists of  150  Ave  Marias,  15  Pater 
Nosier*,  and  15  doxologies.  The  word 
is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
chaplet  of  beads,  perfumed  with  roses, 
given  by  the  Virgin  to  St.  Dominic. 
(This  cannot  be  correct,  as  it  was  in 
use  1100  A,D  )  Others  say  the  first 
chaplet  of  the  kind  was  made  of  rose- 
wood ,  others,  again,  maintain  that 
it  takes  its  name  from  the  "  Mystical 
Rose,"  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Virgin. 
The  set  is  sometimes  called  "fifteens," 
from  its  containing  15  "  doxologies," 
15  "Our  Fathers,"  and  10  times  15, 
or  150,  "  Hail  Marys." 

The  "  Devotion  of  the  Rosary"  takes  different  forms  — 
a)  tte  Greater  Rosary,  or  recitation  of  the  whole  fifteen 
mysteries ,  (2)  the  Lester  Rotary,  or  recitation  of  one  of 
the  mysteries ,  and  (3)  iha  living  Rotary,  or  the  recita- 
tion of  the  fifteen  mysteries  by  fifteen  different  persons 
In  combination. 


Hos'ciad.  A  satire  by  Charles 
Churchill,  published  in  1761  ,  it  can- 
vasses the  faults  and  merits  of  the 
metropolitan  actors. 

Ros'cras.  A  first-rate  actor ;  so 
called  from  Quintus  Roscius  (d.  about 
B.C.  62),  the  Roman  actor,  unrivalled 
for  his  grace  of  action,  melody  of  voice, 
conception  of  character,  and  delivery 

What  scene  of  death  hath  Roseius  now  to  act? 
Shakespeare     3  Henry  VI,  v,  6. 

Another  Roscius.  So  Camden  terms 
Richard  Burbage  (d.  1619). 

The  British  iZosctus,  Thomas  Bet- 
terton  (1635-1710),  of  whom  Cibber 
says,  "  He  alone  was  born  to  speak 
what  only  Shakespeare  knew  to  write  " 
The  title  was  also  accorded  to  Garrick. 

The  Roscius  of  France.  -Michel 
Boyron  (1653-1729),  generally  called 
Baron. 

The  Young  Roscius  William  Henry 
West  Betty  (1791-1874).  His  first 
public  appearance  was  in  1803  (as 
Oswyn,  in  Zara),  and,  after  achieving 
astonishing  success,  he  left  the  stage 
m  1824.  It  is  said  that  in  fifty-six 
nights  he  realized  £34,000. 

Rose.  Mediaeval  legend  asserts  that 
the  first  roses  appeared  miraculously 
at  Bethlehem  as  the  result  of  the 
prayers  of  a  "  fayre  May  den  "  who 
had  been  falsely  accused  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  burning.  As  Sir 
John  Mandeville  tells  the  tale  (Travels, 
ch.  vi),  after  her  prayer 

ache  entered  into  the  Puyer ,  and  anon  was  the  Fuyr 
quenched  and  oute,  and  the  Biondes  that  weren 
brennynge,  becomen  red  Roseres ,  and  the  Brondes  that 
weren  not  kyndled,  becomen  white  Roaeres,  fulle  of 
Roses  And  these  weren  the  first  Roseres  and  Roses, 
both  white  and  rede,  that  evere  any  Man  saughe  And 
thus  was  this  Mayden  saved  be  the  Grace  of  God 

The  Rose  has  been  an  emblem  of 
England  since  the  time  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  (see  below),  when  the  Lan- 
castrians adopted  a  red  rose  as  their 
badge,  and  the  Yorkists  a  white, 
When  the  parties  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Henry  VII  the  united  rose 
was  taken  as  his  device. 

The  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster  was, 
says  Camden,  the  accepted  badge  of 
Edmund  Plantagenet,  second  son  of 
Henry  III,  and  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  surnamed  Crouchback. 
It  was  also  the  cognizance  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  second  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in 
virtue  of  his  wife,  who  was  godchild 
of  Edmund  Crouchback,  and  his  sole 
heir ;  and,  in  later  times,  of  the 
Richmonds.  Hence  the  rose  in  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  foxes  which 
figure  ia  the  sign  of  the  Holland  Arms, 
Kensington.  The  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  (Lady  Caroline 
Lennox)  ran  away  with  Mr.  Henry 
Fox,  afterwards  Baron  Holland  of 
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Foxley  5  the  Fox  ran  off  with  the 
Rose.' 

The  Whvte  Rose  was  not  first  adopted 
by  the  Yorkists  during  the  contest  for 
the  crown,  as  Shakespeare  says  It 
was  an  hereditary  cognizance  of  the 
House  of  York,  and  had  been  borne 
by  them  ever  since  the  title  was  first 
created  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Jacobites  as  an  emblem  of  the  Pre- 
tender, because  his  adherents  were 
obliged  to  abet  him  sub  rosa  (in  secret). 
Cecily  Nevill,  wife  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  and  mother  of  Edward  IV 
and  Richard  III,  was  known  as  The 
While  Rose  of  Raby.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, and  granddaughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
twenty-one  children. 

In  heraldry  the  Rose  is  also  used  as 
the  mark  of  cadency  for  a  seventh  son. 

In  Christian  symbolism  the  Rose,  as 
being  emblematic  of  a  paragon  or  one 
without  peer,  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of 
whose  titles  is  "  The  Mystical  Rose." 
It  is  also  the  attribute  of  St.  Dorothe'a, 
who  carries  roses  in  a  basket ;  of  St. 
Casilda,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Portugal,  and 
St.  Rose  of  Viterbo,  who  carry  roses 
either  in  their  hands  or  caps  ;  and  of 
St.  Rosalie,  St  An'gelus,  St.  Rose  of 
Lima,  St.  Ascylus,,  and  St.  Victoria, 
who  wear  crowns,  of  roses. 

In  the  language  of  flowers,  different 
roses  have  a  different  signification 
For  example: — 

The  Burgundy  Rose  signifies  sim- 
plicity and  beauty. 

The  China  Rose,  grace  or  beauty 
ever  fresh. 

The  Daily  Rose,  a  smile 

The  Dog  Rose,  pleasure  mixed  with 
pain. 

A  Faded  Rose,  beauty  is  fleeting. 

The  Japan  Rose,  beauty  your  sole 
attraction 

The  Moss  Rose,  voluptuous  love. 

The  Musk  Rose,  capricious  beauty. 

The  Provence  Rose,  my  heart  is  in 
flames. 

The  White  Rose  Bud,  too  young  to 
love. 

The  White  Rose  full  of  buds, 
secrecy. 

A  wreath  of  Roses,  beauty  and 
virtue  rewarded. 

The  Yellow  Rose,  infidelity* 

A  bed  of  roses.    See  BED. 

No  rose  untfiout  a  thorn.  There  is 
always  something  to  detract  from 
pleasure — "  every  sweet  has  its  sour," 
"  there  is  a  crook  in  every  lot." 

Sing  Old,  Rose  and  bum  the  bellows 
"  Old  Rose  "  was  the  title  of  a  song 
now  unknown  ;  thus,  Izaak  Walton, 
in  the  Compleat  Angler  (1653)  says, 


"  Let's  sing  Old  Rose."  Burn  the 
bellows  may  be  a  schoolboys'  perver- 
sion of  burn  Ubellos.  At  breaking-up 
time  the  boys  might  say,  "  Let's  sing 
Old  Rose  and  burn  our  schoolbooks  " 
(hbellos).  This  does  not  accord  ill 
with  the  meaning  of  the  well-known 
catch — 

Now  we're  met  like  jovial  fello\re, 

Let  -as  do  as  wise  mea  tell  us, 

Sing  Old  Rose  and  burn  the  bellows. 

Under  the  rose  (Lat.  sub  rosa).  In 
strict  confidence.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  the 
story  is  that  Cupid  gave  Harpoc 'rates 
(the  god  of  silence)  a  rose,  to  bribe  him 
not  to  betray  the  amours  of  Venus. 
Hence  the  flower  became  the  emblem 
of  silence,  and  was  sculptured  on  the 
ceilings  of  banquet-rooms,  to  remind 
the  guests  that  what  was  spoken  sub 
vino  was  not  to  be  uttered  sub  dv^o. 
In  1526  it  was  placed  over  confes- 
sionals 

Est  rosa  flos  Venerls,  cu jus  quo  furta  laterent 
Harpocratt  matrts  dona  dictavit  amor 
Inde  rosam  mends  hospes  snspendlt  amlcia, 
Convive  ut  sab  ea  dicta  tacenda  sciant 

JSurmar't  Anthola&a,  v,  217  (1773). 

Rose  Alley  Ambuscade,  The.     The 

attack  on  Dryden  by  masked  ruffians, 
probably  m  the  employ  of  Rochester 
and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  on 
December  18th,  1679,  in  revenge  for 
an  anonymous  Essay  on  Satire  attack- 
ing the  king,  Rochester,  and  the 
Duchesses  of  Cleveland  and  Ports- 
mouth, which  was  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Dryden. 

Rose  Coffee-house,  The,  The  tavern 
at  the  corner  of  Russell  Street  and 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  where 
Dryden  presided  over  the  genius  of 
the  town.  Formerly  known  as  "  The 
Red  Cow,"  it  was  subsequently 
"  Will's." 

Rose  of  Jericho,  The.  The  popular 
name  of  Anastatica  h^erochunt^nat  a 
small  branching  plant  native  to  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Syria.  When  it  is  dry,  if  it  is  exposed 
to  moisture,  the  branches  uncurl 
Also  called  the  rose  of  the  Vwgvn,t  or 
Rosa  Marice. 

Rose  Noble.  A  gold  coin  worth 
about  6s.  8d.  current  in  the  15th  and 
16fch  centuries,  so  called  because  it 
was  stamped  with  a  rose.  The  value 
varied  from  time  to  time  and  place  to 
place.  Cp.  NOBLE. 

Rose,  The  Romance  of  the.  An 
early  French  poem  of  over  20,000 
hnes ;  an  elaborate  allegory  on  the 
Art  of  Love  beneath  which  can  be 
seen  a  faithful  picture  of  contemporary 
life.  It  was  begun  by  Guillaume  di 
Lorris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
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century,  and  continued  by  Jean  de 
Meung  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th. 
The  poet  is  accosted  by  Dame  Idleness, 
who  conducts  him  to  the  Palace  of 
Pleasure,  where  he  meets  Love,  accom- 
panied by  Sweet-looks,  Riches,  Jollity, 
Courtesy,  Liberality,  and  Youth,  who 
spend  their  time  in  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  other  amusements.  By  this 
retinue  the  poet  is  conducted  to  a  bed 
of  roses,  where  he  singles  out  one  and 
attempts  to  pluck  it,  when  an  arrow 
from  Cupid's  bow  stretches  him  faint- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  he  is  carried 
far  away  from  the  flower  of  his  choice. 
As  soon  as  he  recovers,  he  finds  him- 
solf  alone,  and  resolves  to  return  to 
his  rose.  Welcome  goes  with  him ; 
but  Danger,  Shame-tace,  Fear,  and 
Slander  obstruct  him  at  every  turn 
Reason  advises  him  to  abandon  the 
pursuit,  but  this  he  will  not  do ; 
whereupon  Pity  and  Liberality  aid 
him  in  reaching  the  rose  of  his  choice, 
and  Venus  permits  him  to  touch  it 
with  bis  lips.  Meanwhile,  slander 
rouses  up  Jealousy,  who  seizes  Wel- 
come, whom  he  casts  into  a  strong 
castle,  and  gives  the  key  of  the  castle 
door  to  an  old  hag.  Here  the  poet  is 
left  to  mourn  over  his  fate,  and  the 
original  poem  ends. 

In  the  second  part — which  is  much 
the  longer — the  same  characters  ap- 
pear, but  the  spirit  of  the  poem  is 
altogether  different,  the  author  being 
interested  in  hf e  as  a  whole  instead  of 
solely  in  love  ,  and  directing  his  satire 
especially  against  women. 

A  15th-century  English  version  is 
often  published  with  Chaucer's  works, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  first  1,700 
lines  or  so  are  by  Chaucer. 

Rose  Sunday.  The  fourth  Sunday 
in  Lent,  when  the  Pope  blesses  the 
41  Golden  Bose  "  (q.v.). 

Roses.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses.  A 
civil  contest  that  lasted  thirty  years, 
in  which  eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  a 
large  portion  of  the  English  nobility, 
and  some  100,000  common  soldiers 
were  slain.  It  was  a  struggle  for  the 
crown  between  the  houses  of  York 
(WTwte  rose)  and  Lancaster  (Red), 
York  (Edward  IV  and  V  and  Richard 
III)  deriving  from  Edmund  of  Langley , 
Duke  of  York,  the  youngest  son  of 
Edward  III,  aixd  Lancaster  (Henry  IV, 
V,  and  VI)  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  an  elder  brother  of 
Edmund.  The  wars  started  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI  with  a  Yorkist 
victory  at  St.  Aibans  (1455)  and  ended 
wjth  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
Yorkist  Richard  III  at  Bosworth 
(14.85).  His  successor,  Henry  VII,  was 
descended  from  John  of  Gaunt  and 


married  a  descendant  of  Edmund  of 
Langley,  thus  uniting  the  two  houses. 

Ro'semary  is  Ros-mari'nus  (sea- 
dew),  and  is  said  to  be  "  useful  m  love- 
making."  The  reason  is  this-  Both 
Venus,  the  love  goddess,  and  Rose- 
mary or  sea  dew,  were  offspring  of  the 
sea ;  and  as  Love  is  Beauty's  son, 
Rosemary  is  his  nearest  relative. 

The  sea  his  mother  Venus  came  on  , 
And  hence  some  reverend  men  approve 
Of  rosemary  In  making  love 

£uiler     &udtoras,  Pt  li,  c.  1 

Rosemary,  an  emblem  of  remem- 
brance Thus  Ophelia  says,  "  There's 
rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance " 
According  to  ancient  tradition,  this 
herb  strengthens  the  memory  As 
Hungary  water,  it  was  once  very  ex- 
tensively taken  to  quiet  the  nerves. 
It  was  much  used  in  weddings,  and  to 
wear  rosemary  in  ancient  times  was  as 
significant  of  a  wedding  as  to  wear  a 
white  favour  When  the  Nurse  m 
Romeo  and  Juhet  asks,  "  Doth  not 
rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with 
a  [i.e.  one]  letter  ?  "  she  refers  to 
these  emblematical  characteristics  of 
the  herb.  In  the  language  of  flowers 
it  means  "Fidelity  in  love." 

Rosemordris  Circle.  See  MERRY 
MAIDENS. 

Ro'sencran'tz     and     Guild'enstern. 

Time-serving  courtiers,  willing  to  be- 
tray anyone,  and  do  any  "  genteel " 
dirty  work  to  please  a  king.  (Shake- 
speare: JSamleL) 

Rosetta  Stone,  The.  A  stone  found 
in  1799  by  M.  Boussard,  a  French 
officer  of  engineers,  in  an  excavation 
made  at  Fort  St.  Julien,  near  Rosetta, 
in  the  Nile  delta.  It  has  an  inscrip- 
tion in  three  different  languages — the 
hieroglyphic,  the  demotic,  and  the 
Greek.  It  was  erected  B.C.  195,  in 
honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiph'anes,  because 
he  remitted  the  dues  of  the  sacerdotal 
body.  ^  The  great  value  of  this  stone  is 
that  it  furnished  the  key  whereby 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  have  been 
deciphered. 

Rosier u'cians.  A  secret  society  of 
mystics  and  alchemists  that  is  first 
heard  of  in  1614  (when  was  published 
at  Oassel  the  anonymous  Fama  frater- 
n^tat^s  des  Idbhchen  Ordens  des  Rosen- 
kreMxes),  "but  that  was  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  certain  Christian 
Rosenkreutz  in  the  second  half  of  the 
15th  century  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  or  of  the  early  history  of  this 
society,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  really  ex- 
isted except  as  a  kind  of  parody.  In 
Freemasonry  there  is  still  an  order  or 
degree  named  the  Rosy  Cross. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  title 
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is  neither  from  the  founder  nor  from 
"  rose  cross,"  but  from,  ros  crux,  dew 
cross.  Dew  was  considered  the  most 
powerful  solvent  of  gold ;  and  cross 
m  alchemy  is  the  symbol  of  light, 
because  any  figure  of  a  cross  contains 
the  three  letters  L  V  X  (light). 
"  Lux  "  is  the  menstruum  of  the  red 
dragon  (i  <9.  corporeal  light),  and  this 
gross  light  properly  digested  produces 
gold,  and  dew  is  the  digester.  Hence 
the  Bosicrucians  are  those  who  used 
dew  for  digesting  lux  or  light,  with  the 
object  of  finding  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

As  for  the  Bos  v  cross  philosophers, 
Whom  you  will  have  to  be  but  sorcerers, 
What  they  pretend  to  is  no  more 
Than  Trismegistus  did  before, 
Pythagoras  old  Zoroaster, 
Add  Apollonius  their  master 

JJutler     Hudttrat,  Ft  ii,  3 

Rosin     Bible.     The.    See     BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY   NAMED. 

Rosinante.    See  BOZINANTE. 

Ross  (Celtic).  A  headland ;  as 
Boshn,  Culross,  Bossberg,  Montrose, 
Boxburgh,  Ardrossan,  etc. 

Ross,  from  the  Welsh  rhos  (a  moor) ; 
found  in  Welsh  and  Cornish  names,  as 
Bossal  Busholme,  etc, 

The  Man  of  Ross.  A  name  given  to 
John  Kyrle  (1637-1724),  a  native  of 
Whitehouse,  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  village  of  Boss,  Herefordshire,  and 
was  famous  for  his  benevolence  and 
for  supplying  needy  parishes  with 
churches.  The  Kyrle  Society  (g.-y ) 
was  named  in  his  honour. 

"Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
'  The  Man  of  Boss,"  each  lisping  babe  replies 

Pope     Moral  Stsays 

Rosse.    A  famous  sword  which  the 
dwarf  Alberich  gave  to  Otwit,  King 
of  Lombardy.     It  struck  so  fine»a  cut 
that  it  left  no  "  gap,"  shone  like  glass, 
and  was  adorned  with  gold. 
Thia  sword  to  thee  I  give  •  it  la  all  bright  of  hue  ; 
Whatever  it  may  r  leave,  no  gap  will  there  ensue, 
Vrom  Al'mari  I  brought  it,  and  RossS  is  its  name  , 
Wherever  awordd  are  drawn,  'twill  put  them  all  to  shame 
The  Heldenbuch 

Rossel.  The  second  son  of  Bey- 
nard  the  Fox  in  the  mediaoval  beast- 
romance  of  that  name.  Cp.  BUSSEL. 

Ros'trum.  A  pulpit,  or  stand  for 
public  speakers,  in  Latin ;  the  beak  of 
a  ship.  In  Borne,  the  platform  in  the 
Forum  from  which  orators  addressed 
the  public  was  ornamented  with  the 
rostra,  or  ship-prows,  taken  from  the 
Antiates  in  B.C.  338. 

Ro'ta.  A  short-lived  political  club, 
founded  in  London  in  1659  by  James 
Harrington,  author  of  Oceana  (1656). 
Its  objects  were  to  introduce  rotation 
in  Government  offices  and  voting  by 
ballot.  It  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in 


New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  and 
did  not  survive  the  Bestoration.  Its 
republican  principles  are  outlined  in 
Oceana. 

Rota  Romana.  A  Boman  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  court  composed  of  twelve 
auditors  under  the  presidency  of  a 
dean,  who  hear  appeals  and  adjudicate 
when  a  conflict  of  rights  occurs.  The 
name  is  said  to  allude  to  the  wheel- 
like  (Lat.  rota,  wheel)  plan  of  the  room 
in  which  the  court  used  to  sit. 

Rote.  To  learn  by  rote  is  fco  learn  by 
means  of  repetition,  ^.e.  by  going  over 
the  same  beaten  track  or  route  again 
and  again.  Rote  is  really  the  same 
word  as  route, 

Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller  got  by  rote. 
Byron     English  Bards,  etc 

Rotten  Row.  Said  to  be  so  called 
from  O.Fr  route  le  roi  or  route  du  rot, 
because  it  formed  part  of  the  old 
royal  route  from  the  palace  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings  at  Westminster  to 
the  royal  forests.  Camden  derives  the 
word  from  rotteran,  to  muster,  as  the 
place  where  soldiers  mustered  An- 
other derivation  is  Norman  Batten 
Row  (roundabout  way),  being  the 
way  corpses  were  carried  to  avoid  the 
public  thoroughfares.  Others  suggest 
A.S  rot,  pleasant,  cheerful ,  or  simplv 
rotten,  referring  to  the  soft  material 
with  which  the  road  was  covered. 

Rou£.  The  profligate  Duke  of  Or» 
leans,  Begent  of  France,  first  used  this 
word  in  its  modern  sense  (about  1720). 
It  was  his  ambition  to  collect  round 
him  companions  as  worthless  as  him- 
self, and  he  used  facetiously  to  boast 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  deserve  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel — that  being  the  most 
ordinary  punishment  for  malefactors 
at  the  time ;  hence  these  profligates 
went  by  the  name  of  Orleans'  roue's 
or  wheels.  The  most  notorious  roue's 
were  the  Dukes  of  Bichelieu,  Broglie, 
Biron,  and  Brancas,  together  with 
Canillac  and  Noc6 ,  in  England,  the 
Dukes  of  Bochester  and  Buckingham. 

Rouen.  Aller  a  Rouen.  To  go  to 
ruin.  The  French  are  full  of  these 
puns,  and  our  merry  forefathers  in- 
dulged in  them  also,  as,  You  are  on  the 
highway  to  Nee&ham  (a  market  town 
in  Suffolk),  z.e.  your  courses  vull  lead 
you  to  poverty 

The  Bloody  Feast  of  Rouen  (1356). 
Charles  the  Dauphin  gave  a  banquet 
to  his  private  friends  at  Bouen,  to 
which  his  brother-m-law  Charles  the 
Bad  was  invited.  While  the  guests 
were  at  table  King  Jean  entered  the 
room  with  a  numerous  escort,  ex- 
claiming, "  Traitor,  thou  art  not 
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>rthy  to  sit  at  table  with  my  son  !  " 
len,  turning  to  his  guards,  he  added, 
Take  him  hence  1  By  holy  Paul,  I 
11  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  his  head 

brought  me  I  "  Then,  seizing  an 
>n.  mace  from  one  of  the  men  at 
ms,  he  struck  another  of  the  guests 
'tween  the  shoulders,  exclaiming, 
Out,  proud  traitor  1  by  the  soul  of 
yfather,thoushalt  not  live  '  "  Four 

the  guests  were  beheaded  on  the 
ot. 

Rouge  Croix.  One  of  the  pursui- 
bnts  of  the  Heralds'  College  (q.v  }. 

>  called  from  the  red  cross  of  St. 
sorge,  the  patron  saint  of  England 

Rouge  Dragon.  The  pursuivant 
unded  by  Henry  VII  The  Bed 
ragon,  was  the  ensign  of  Oadwalader, 
te  last  Welsh  king  of  the  Britons,  an 
icestor  of  Henry  VII,  who  employed 

as  the  dexter  supporter  of  his  coat 

arms 

Rouge  et  Noir  (Fr.  red  and  black), 
game  of  chance  ;  so  called  because 
the  red  and  black  diamond-shaped 
>mpartments  on  the  board.  The 
ialer  deals  out  to  noir  first  till  the 
im  of  the  pips  exceeds  thirty,  then 

>  rouge  in  the  same  manner.    That 
icket  which  comes  nearest  to  thirty- 
le  is  the  winner  of  the  stakes. 

Rough-hewn.  Shaped  in  the  rough, 
5t  finished,  unpolished,  ill-mannered, 
tw ;  as  a  "  rough-hewn  seaman  " 
Jacon)  ,  a  "  rough-hewn  discourse  " 
lowel). 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will 

Shakespeare    Handel,  v,  2, 

Rough  Music,  called  m  Somerset- 
lire  akvmmity-nding  (cp.  SKIMMING- 
>N),  and  by  the  Basques  toberac  A 
iremony  which  takes  place  after  sun- 
jt,  when  the  performers*  to  show  their 
idignation  against  some  man  or 
oman  who  Jias  outraged  propriety, 
jsemble  before  the  house,  and  make 
a  appalling  dm  with  bells,  horns,  tin 
ans,  and  other  noisy  instruments. 

Rough-shod.  Riding  rough-shod  over 
te  Treating  one  without  the  least 
msideration.  The  shoes  of  a  horse 
lat  is  rough-shod  has  the  nails  pro- 
acting  to  prevent  it  slipping. 

Rough  and  Ready.  So  General 
achary  Taylor  (1784-1850),  twelfth 
resident  of  the  United  States,  was 
riled. 

There  was  a  Colonel  Bough  in  the 
attle  of  Waterloo  :  fable  tells  that 
le  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  say 

Bough  and  ready,  colonel,"  and  that 
le  family  adopted  the  words  as  their 
lotto. 


Roun'cival.  Large  ;  of  gigantic  size 
Certain  large  bones  of  extinct  animals 
were  at  one  time  said  to  be  the  bones 
of  the  heroes  who  fell  with  Roland  in 
BoncesvaU.es  (q  v.} .  "  Rounceval  peas ' ' 
are  those  large  peas  called  "  marrow- 
fats," and  a  very  large  woman  is  called 
a  rouncival. 

Hereof,  I  take  it,  it  comes  that  seeing  a  great  woman 
we  say  she  Is  a  roundval  —Mandevitte 

Round.  There  is  an  archaic  verb  to 
round  (A.S,  runian),  meaning  to 
whisper,  or  to  communicate  confi- 
dentially Browning  uses  it  more  than 
once,  eg  — 

First  make  a  laughing-stock  of  me  and  mine, 
Then  round  us  In  the  ears  from  morn  to  night 
(Because  we  show  wry  faces  at  your  mirth) 
That  you  are  robbed,  starved,  beaten  and  what  not  1 
The  Ring  and  (to  Book,  iv,  699 

Bunyan,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
speaks  of  "  that  lesson  which  I  will 
round  you  in  the  ear."  Cp  also — 

France      .      rounded  to  the   ear  with   [by] 
commodity  [self  interest]  hath  resolved  to  [on]  a  most 
base         .  peace  —Shakespeare    King  John,  U,  1 

And  ner  the  feencl  he  drough  as  nought  ne  were, 

Ful  prively,  and  rounSd  in  his  cere, 

"  HerkS,  my  brother,  herkii,  by  thi  faith      ,   .  " 
Ohauctr     Canterbury  Tdttt,  7132 

A  good  round  sum.  A  large  sum  of 
money.  Shakespeare  says  the  Justice 
has  a  "  big  round  belly,  with  good 
capon  lined "  ,  and  the  notion  of 
pufted  out  or  bloated  is  evidently  the 
idea  of  Shylock  when  he  says  to  Bas- 
sa'mo,  "  'Tis  a  good  round  sum  " 

A  round  peg  in  a  square  hole.  See 
PEG. 

A  round  robin.  A  petition  or  pro- 
test signed  in  a  circular  form,  so  that 
no  name  heads  the  list.  The  device  is 
French,  and  the  term  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  rond  (round)  ruban  (a 
ribbon).  It  was  first  adopted  by  the 
officers  of  government  as  a  means  of 
making  known  their  grievances 

At  a  round  pace  or  rate.  Briskly, 
rapidly,  smartly. 

He  orled  again, 

"  To  the  wilds  1 "  and  Enid  leading  down  the  tracks  .  .  . 
Bound  was  their  pace  at  first,  but  slacken'd  soon 

Pmnysan    Enid  and  Gtraint,  W 

In  round  numbers.  In  whole  num- 
bers, without  regarding  the  fractions. 
Thus  we  say  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  forty-five  millions 
and  a  half,  in  round  numbers,  and  that 
of  Greater  London  seven  millions  and 
a  half.  The  idea  is  that  what  is  round 
is  whole  or  perfect,  and,  of  course, 
fractions,  being  broken  numbers, 
cannot  belong  thereto. 

Round  dealing.  Honest,  straight- 
forward dealing,  without  branching 
off  into  underhand  tricks,  or  deviating 
from  the  straight  path  into  the  by- 
ways of  finesse 

Bound  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature,— Bacon 

r'a  Round.    See 


Round  Table 


Round  Table 


To  get  round  one.  To  take  advant- 
age of  him  by  ca3olmg  or  flattery  ;  to 
have  one's  own  way  through  decep- 
tion. 

To  round  on  one.  To  turn  on  him. ; 
to  turn  informer  against  him. 

To  walk  the  Round.  Lawyers  used 
frequently  to  give  interviews  to  their 
clients  in  the  Bound  Church  in  the 
Temple  ;  and  "  walking  the  Bound  " 
meant  loitering  about  the  church,  in 
the  hope  of  being  hired  for  a  wit- 
ness. 

Round  Table,  The.  The  table 
fabled  to  have  been  made  by  Merlin 
at  Carduel  for  TJther  Pendragon. 
TJther  gave  it  to  King  Leodegraunce, 
of  Cameliard,  who  gave  it  to  King 
Arthur  when  the  latter  married  Guin- 
ever,  his  daughter.  It  was  circular 
to  prevent  any  jealousy  on  the  score 
of  precedency  ;  it  seated  150  knights, 
and  a  place  was  left  in  it  for  the  San 
Graal.  The  first  reference  to  it  is  in 
Wace's  Roman  de  Brut  (1155) ;  these 
legendary  details  are  from  Malory's 
Morte  d' Arthur,  III,  i  and  n. 

There  Galaad  sat  with  manly  grace. 
Yet  maiden  meekness  in.  bis  face , 
There  Morolt  of  the  Iron  mace, 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there , 
And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance, 
And  Lanval  with  the  fairy  lance, 
And  Mordred  with  hie  looks  askance, 

Brunor  and  Bevidere 
Why  should  I  tell  of  numbers  more  ? 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Banter,  and  Sir  Bore 

Sir  Caradoc  the  keen 
The  gentle  Gawain's  courteous  lore, 
Hector  de  Mares,  and  Pelllnore, 
And  Lancelot,  that  evermore 

Looked  stol'n-wiae  on  the  queen 

Scott    3ridal  of  Triermaln,  Ii,  13 

The  table  shown  at  Winchester  was 
recognized  as  ancient  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III,  but  its  anterior  history 
is  unknown.  It  is  of  wedge-shaped 
oak  planks,  and  is  17  ft.  in  diameter 
and  2£  in.  thick.  At  the  back  are 
12  mortice  holes  in  which  12  legs 
probably  used  to  fit  It  was  for  the 
accommodation  of  twelve  favourite 
knights.  Henry  VIII  showed  it  to 
Francois  I,  telhng  him  that  it  was  the 
one  used  by  the  British  king. 

The  Round  Table  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  reign  of  King  Arthur,  but  was 
common  in  all  the  ages  of  chivalry. 
Thus  the  King  of  Ireland,  father  of 
the  fair  Christabelle,  says  in  the 
ballad— - 

la  there  never  a  knighte  of  my  round  table 
This  matter  will  undergo  ?  Sir  OcaMnt, 

In  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  I, 
Boger  de  Mortimer  established  a 
Bound  Table  at  Kemlwoith  for  "  the 
encouragement  of  military  pastimes." 
At  this  foundation  100  knights  and  as 
many  ladies  were  entertained  at  the 
founder's  expense.  About  seventy 
years  later,  Edward  III  erected  a 


splendid  table  at  Windsor.  It  was 
200  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  expense 
of  entertaining  the  knights  thereof 
amounted  to  £100  a  week. 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Ac- 
cording to  Malory  (Morte  d' Arthur, 
III,  i,  u)  there  were  150  knights  who 
had  "  sieges "  at  the  table  King 
Leodegraunce  brought  100  when,  at 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter  Guinever, 
he  gave  the  table  to  King  Arthur ; 
Merlin  filled  up  twenty-eight  of  the 
vacant  seats,  and  the  king  elected 
Gawaine  and  Tor ,  the  remaining 
twenty  were  left  for  those  who  might 
prove  worthy. 

A  list  of  the  knights  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  armour  is  given  in  the 
Theatre  of  Honour  by  Andrew  Fairne 
(1622).  According  to  this  list,  the 
number  was  151  ;  but  in  Lancelot  of 
tlie  Lake  (vol.  11,  p.  81),  they  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  250. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Knights 
were  Sirs  Acolon,  Ag'ravam,  Am'oral 
of  Wales,  Ball'amore,  Bamer,  Beau- 
mans,  Beleo'bus,  Bevidere,  Belvour, 
Bersunt,  BliomOberis,  Bors  (Arthur's 
natural  son),  Brandiles,  Brunor,  Cara- 
doc, Col'grevance,  Dm'adan,  Driam, 
Dodynas  the  Savage,  Eric,  Floll, 
Galahad,  Qareth,  Gahens,  Galohalt, 
Gawain  (Arthur's  nephew),  Grislet, 
Ector  of  Maris,  Kay,  Ladynas,  Lame- 
rock,  Launcelot  du  Lac  (the  seducer 
of  Arthur's  wife),  Lanval,  or  Launfal, 
of  the  Fairy  Lance,  Lavain,  Lionell, 
Lucan,  Marhaus,  Meha'dus,  Mordred 
the  Traitor  (Arthur's  nephew),  Mor- 
hault  of  the  Iron  Mace,  Pag'met, 
Palame'de's,  Phar'amond,  PelTeas, 
Peu'inore,  Persuant  of  Inde  (meaning 
of  the  indigo  or  blue  armour), Per'civall, 
Peredur,  Ryence,  Sag'ramour  le  De- 
sirus,  Sa'gris,  Super^bilis,  Tor,  Tris- 
tram, Tur'quine,  wig'alois,  Wig'amor, 
and  Twain.  These  knights  went  forth 
into  all  countries  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures, but  their  chief  exploits  occurred 
in  quest  of  the  San  Graal  (g.-y.)  or 
Holy  Cup,  brought  to  Britain  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathe'a. 

Sir  Lancelot  is  meant  for  a  model  of  fidelity,  bravery, 
frailty  in  love,  and  repentance ;  Sir  Galahad  of  chastity , 
Sir  Gawain  of  courtesy ,  Sir  Kay  of  a  rude,  boastful 
knight ;  and  Sir  Modred  of  treachery 

There  is  still  a  "Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table  "  Club,  which  claims  to 
be  the  oldest  social  club  in  the  world, 
having  been  founded  in  1721.  Gar- 
rick,  Dickens,  Toole,  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
Tenniel,  and  Carl  Bosa  are  among  those 
who  have  been  members. 

A  Round  Table  Conference.  A  con- 
ference between  political  parties  in 
which  each  has  equal  authority,  and 
at  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  questions 
in  dispute  shall  be  settled  amicably 
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and   with  the  maximum   amount-  of 
"  give  and  take  "  on  each  side. 

The  expression  came  into  promin- 
ence in  connexion  with  a  private 
conference  in  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  January  14th,  1887,  with 
the  view  of  reuniting,  if  possible,  the 
Liberal  party,  broken  up  by  Glad- 
stone's Irish  policy. 

Roundabout.  Ancient  circular  en- 
campments are  so  called. 

His  desire  of  his  companion  a  Plot's  camp,  or  Bound- 
about  — Scott  The  Antiquary,  ch  1 

What  you  lose  on  the  swings  you 
make  up  on  tfie  roundabouts.  See 
SWING 

Roundheads.  Puritans  of  the  Civil 
War  period ;  especially  Cromwell's 
soldiers.  So  called  because  they  wore 
their  hair  short,  while  the  Royalists 
wore  long  hair  covering  their  shoulders. 

And  ere  their  butter  'gan  to  coddle, 
A  bullet  churned  i'  th'  Roundhead's  noddle. 
Mm,  Miradcs,  p  43  (1656) 

Roundle,  in  heraldry,  is  a  charge 
of  a  circular  form  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties,  distinguished 
by  their  colours  or  tinctures,  as — a 
Bezant,  tincture  "  or  "  ;  Plate,  "  ar- 
gent "  .  Torteau,  "  gules  "  ;  Hurt. 
"  azure  "  ;  Ogress  or  Pellet,  "  sable  "  ; 
Pomey  (because  supposed  to  resemble 
an  apple,  Fr.  pomme),  "  vert  "  ;  Golpe, 
"  purpure  "  ,  Guze,  "  sanguine  *' 
Orange,  "  tenney  " 

Roup.  The  name  by  which  an  auc- 
tion is  called  in  Scotland.  It  is  a 
Scandinavian  word,  and  is  connected 
with  the  M.Swed.  ?  dpa,  to  shout 

Rouse.  A  good,  hearty  bumper  ,  a 
drinking  bout.  See  CAROUSE. 

Rout.  A  common  term  in  the  18th 
century  for  a  large  evening  party  or 
fashionable  assemblage.  Cp.  DBUM, 
HUBBICANE,  etc. 

Rou'tiers,  or  Rutters.  Mediaeval  ad- 
venturers who  made  war  a  trade  and 
let  themselves  out  to  anyone  who 
would  pay  them.  So  called  because 
they  were  always  on  the  route  or 
moving  from  place  to  place 

Rove.  The  original  meaning  was  to 
shoot  with  arrows  at  marks  that  were 
selected  at  haphazard,  the  distance 
being  unknown,  with  the  object  of 
practising  Budging  distance  Hence— 

To  shoot  at  rovers.  To  shoot  at 
tandom  without  any  distinct  aim. 

Unbelievers  are  slid  by  Cloberv  to  "  shoot  at  rovers  " 
Divine  Glimpses,  p  4  (1659) 

Running  at  rovers  Running  wild  , 
being  without  restraint. 

Row,  A  disturbance,  noise,  or 
tumult,  is  18th-century  slang,  and  is 


probably     a     contraction     of     rouse 
(qv). 

A  row-de-dow     A  hubbub,  a  dm 
To  kick  up  a  rou      To  make  a  dis- 
turbance or  a  noise  ;   to  cause  a  com- 
motion. 

Rowan,  or  Mountain  Ash,  called  in 
Westmorland  the  "  Wiggentree  "  It 
was  greatly  venerated  by  the  Druids, 
and  was  known  as  the  "  Witchen  "  by 
the  early  Britons,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  ward  off  witches 

Their  spells  were  vain     The  hags  returned 

To  their  queen  in  sorrovrful  mood, 
Crying  that  witches  have  no  power 

Where  thrives  the  Rowan-tree  -wood 
LaiMey  Worm  of  Spitidkat&n  HeitQhs  (a  ballad) 

Its  scientific  name  is  Pyrus  aucit- 
parla,  and  it  is  of  the  natural  order 
rosacSce,  while  the  common  Ash  is  of 
the  Natural  Order  sepiarfa.  The 
Mountain  Ash  is  icosandna,  but  the 
common  Ash  is  diandna  ,  the  former 
is  peniagynia,  but  the  latter  is  mono- 
gynia  ;  yet  the  two  trees  resemble 
each  other  in  many  respects 

Row'dy.  A  ruffian  br-awler,  a 
"  rough,"  a  riotous  or  turbulent  fel- 
low, whose  delight  is  to  make  a  row 
or  disturbance.  Hence  rowdyism  and 
rowdy-dowdy.  The  term  was  origin- 
ally American  (early  10th  cent.)  a.nd 
denoted  a  wild  and  lawless  back- 
woodsman. 

Rowland.    Sec  ROLAND. 

Rowley.  Old  Rowl&if.  Charles  II 
was  so  called  from  his  favourite  race- 
horse. A  portion  of  the  Newmarket 
racecourse  is  still  called  Rowley  Mile, 
from  the  same  horse 

The  Rowley  Poem<t  Certain  poems 
written  by  Thomas  Chatterton  (1752- 
70),  and  said  by  him  lo  be  the  work  of 
a  15th-century  priest  of  Bristol  named 
Thomas  Rowley,  who,  m  fa«1,  was 
purely  fictitious  He  began  to  write 
them  before  he  was  35,  and,  alter 
having  been  refused  by  Dodsley,  they 
were  published  in  1709  Many  pro- 
minent connoisseurs  and  litterateurs, 
including  Walpole,  were  hoaxed  by 
them. 

Roxburghe  Club,  The.  An  associa- 
tion of  bibliophiles  founded  in  1812 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  rare  works 
or  MSS  It  was  named  after  ,Tohn, 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  a  celebrated  col- 
lector of  ancient  literature  (d.  1812), 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  a  number  of 
similar  printing  clubs,  as  the  Camdon, 
Cheetham,  Percy,  Shakespeare,  Sur- 
tees,  and  Wharton,  in  England ;  the 
Abbotsford,  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  and 
Spaldmg,  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  Celtic 
Society  of  Ireland. 

Roy,  Le,  or  la  Relne,  s'avisera  (the 
king,  or  queen,  will  consider  it}.  This 
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is  the  royal  veto,  last  put  in.  force 
March  llth,  1707,  when  Queen  Anne 
refused  her  assent  to  a  Scotch  Militia 
Bill. 

During  the  agitation  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  George  III  threatened  a 
veto,  but  the  matter  was  not  brought 
to  the  test. 

Royal.  A  standard  size  of  writing 
papers  measuring  19  x  24  in.  In 
printings  it  is  20  X  25  in.  or  20  X  25£ 
in.  ,  hence  a  royal  octavo  book  meas- 
ures 10  X  G£  in. 

Super  royal  in  printing  papers  meas- 
ures (with  slight  variations)  20  x  27 
in.,  and  in  writing  papers  19  x  27  in. 

Royal  Merchants.  The  wealthy 
Venetian  merchants  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, such  as  the  Sanu'dos,  the  Jus- 
tima'm,  the  Grimardi,  and  others, 
who  erected  principalities  in  divers 
places  of  the  Archipelago  They  and 
their  descendants  ennoyed  almost 
royal  rights  in  these  districts  for  many 
centuries 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  hi*  losses, 
That  have  of  late  BO  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down 

Shakespeare     Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  called  a 
"  royal  merchant "  ;  and  in  1707 
Fletcher's  comedy,  The  Beggar's  Bush 
(1622)  was  produced  as  an  opera  with 
the  title  The  Royal  Merchant. 

Royal  Titles.  See  BTTLERS,  TITLES 
OF. 

Royston  (Herts)  means  king's  town  , 
so  called  in  honour  of  King  Stephen, 
who  erected  a  cross  there  (Fr.  roy.) 

A  Royston  horse  and  Cambridge  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  will  give  way  to  no  one  A 
Cambridgeshire  proverb.  Royston 
was  famous  tor  malt,  which  was  sent 
to  London  on  horseback  These 
heavy-laden  beasts  never  moved  out  of 
the  way.  The  Masters  of  Arts,  being 
the  great  dons  of  Cambridge,  had  the 
\vall  conceded  to  them  by  the  in- 
habitants out  of  courtesy. 

Rozinante.  The  wretched  jade  of  a 
riding-horse  belonging  to  Don  Quixote 
(q  v  ).  Although  ^t  was  nothing  but 
skin  and  bone— -and  worn  out  at  that 
— he  regarded  it  as  a  priceless  charger 
surpassing  "  the  Bucephalus  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  Babieca  of  the  Cid." 
The  name,  which  is  applied  to  similar 
hacks,  is  from  Span  room,  a  jade,  the 
ante  (before)  implying  that  once  upon 
a  time,  perhaps,  it  had  been  a  horse 

Ruach.  The  Isle  of  Winds,  visited 
by  Pantag'ruel  and  his  fleet  on  their 
way  to  the  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle 
(Babelais  IV,  xlm)  ;  the  isle  of  windy 
hopes  and  unmeaning  flattery.  The 
people  lived  on  nothing  but  wind,  ate 


nothing  but  wind  and  drank  nothing 
but  wind.  They  had  no  other  houses 
but  weathercocks  seeing  everyone  was 
obliged  to  shift  Lis  way  of  life  to  the 
ever-changing  caprice  of  court  fashion ; 
and  they  sowed  no  other  seeds  but  the 
wmd-flowers  of  promise  and  flattery. 
The  common  people  got  only  a  fan- 
puff  of  food  very  occasionally,  but  the 
richer  sort  banqueted  daily  on  huge 
draughts  of  the  same  unsubstantial 
stuff. 

Rub.  An  impediment.  The  expres- 
sion is  taken  from  bowls,  where  "  rub  " 
means  that  something  hinders  the  free 
movement  of  your  bowl. 

Without  rub  or  interruption. — Swift 
Like  a  bo\vle  that  runneth  in  a  smooth  allie  without 
anie  rub — Stamhurst,  p  10 

Don't  rub  ii  ^n,  old  man  r  Yes,  I 
know  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself,  but 
you  really  needn't  go  on  emphasizing 
the  fact  i 

Rubber.  In  whist,  bridge,  -and  some 
other  games,  a  set  of  three  games,  the 
best  two  out  of  three,  or  the  third 
game  of  the  set.  The  origin  of  the 
term  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  a 
transference  from  bowls,  in  which  the 
collision  of  two  balls  is  a  rubber,  be- 
cause they  rub  against  each  other. 

Those  who  play  at  bou,ls  must  look  out 
for  rubbers  There  is  always  some  risk 
in  anything  you  undertake,  and  you've 
got  to  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  You 
must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  : 
"  you  can't  make  omelettes  without 
breaking  eggs." 

Rdberzahl.  A  gnome  or  pixie  of 
German  folklore,  also  known  as 
"  Number  Nip  "  He  is  a  mountain 
spint,  and  haunts  the  Riesengebirge 
m  Silesia  and  Bohemia. 

Rubicon.  To  pass  the  Rubicon. 
To  take  some  step  from  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  recede.  Thus,  when  the 
Austnans,  in  1859,  passed  the  Tici'no, 
the  act  was  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Sardinia  ;  and  in  1866,  when 
the  Italians  passed  the  Adige,  it  was 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria ; 
and  in  August,  1914,  when  the  Ger- 
mans crossed  the  frontier  into  Belgium 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  avoid  the 
armed  intervention  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Rubicon  was  a  small  river 
separating  ancient  Italy  from  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (the  province  allotted  to  Julius 
Caesar).  When,  in  B.C.  49,  Caesar 
crossed  this  stream  he  passed  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  province  and 
became  an  invader  of  Italy,  thus 
precipitating  the  Civil  War. 

Rubric  (Lat.  rubrtca,  red  ochre,  or 
vermilion).  An  ordinance  or  law  was 
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by  the  Romans  called  a  rubric,  be- 
cause it  was  written  with  vermilion, 
in  contradistinction  to  praetorian 
edicts  or  rules  of  the  court,  which  were 
posted  on  a  whvte  ground  (Juvenal,  xiv, 
192). 

Rubrlca  vetavit=  the  law  has  forbidden  it  — <Pem««, 
v,99) 

PrsetCres  edicta  gua  in  albo  proponebant,  ac  rubrlcas 
[*  e  Jus  civile]  transmigrant,— QuvttiZwm,  jdi,  3,  11 

The  liturgical  directions,  titles,  etc  , 
in  a  Prayer  Book  are  known  as  the 
Rubric  because  these  were  (and  m 
many  cases  still  are)  printed  in  red 
Milton  has  an  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  printing  the  names  of  certain  saints 
(cp.  RED  LETTER  DAY)  in  red  in  the 
Prayer  Book  Calendar. 

No  date  prefixed 
Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubric  act. 

Paradise  Regained,  iv,  392 

Ruby.  The  ancients  considered  the 
ruby  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison,  to 
preserve  persons  from  plague,  to 
bamsh  grief,  to  repress  the  ill  effects 
of  luxuries,  and  to  divert  the  mind 
from  evil  thoughts. 

It  has  always  been  a  very  valuable 
stone,  and  even  to-day  a  fine  Burma 
ruby  will  cost  more  than  a  diamond  of 
the  same  size. 

Who  can  flnde  a  -virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far 
above  rubies  — Prov  xxri.  10  ,  cp  also  Job  xriii.  18, 
and  Ps  vili,  11 

Marco  Polo  said  that  the  king  of 
Ceylon  had  the  finest  ruby  ever  seen. 
"  It  is  a  span  long,  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  and  without  a  flaw."  Kublai 
Khan  offered  the  value  of  a  city  for  it, 
but  the  king  would  not  part  with  it 
though  all  the  treasures  of  the  world 
were  to  be  laid  at  his  feet. 

The  perfect  ruby.  An  alchemist's 
term  for  the  elixir,  or  philosopher's 
stone. 

Be  that  once  has  the  flower  of  the  arm, 
The  perfect  ruby,  •which,  we  call  elixir,  .  .  . 
Can  confer  honour,  lore,  respect,  long  life, 
Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory, 
To  whom  he  will. 

J3en  Jonson     The  Alchemist,  H,  L 

Rudder.  Who  won't  be  ruled  by  the 
rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock.  Who 
won't  listen  to  reason  must  bear  the 
consequences,  like  a  ship  that  runs 
upon  a  rock  if  it  will  not  answer  the 
helm 

Ruddock.  The  redbreast,  "  sacred 
to  the  household  gods  "  ;  see  ROBIN 
REDBREAST.  Shakespeare  makes  Ar~ 
vic'agus  say  over  Imogen — 

Thon  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ,  nor 
The  azured  harebell  .  .      the  ruddock  would 
•With  charitable  bffl      .  .  bring  thee  aU  these. 

CymbMne,  iv,  2 

Ruddymane.  The  infant  son  of 
Sir  Mordant,  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (II,  i,  iii) ;  so  called  because 
|jjs  hand  was  red  with  his  mother's 


blood.  She  had  stabbed  herself  be- 
cause her  husband  had  been  paralysed 
by  a  draught  from  an  enchanted 
stream. 

Ru'diger.  Margrave  of  Bechelar'en, 
a  wealthy  Hun,  liegeman  of  King 
Etzel,  one  of  the  principal  characters 
in  the  N^belungenlied.  He  was  sent 
to  Burgundy  by  King  Etzel,  to  con- 
duct Kriemhild  to  Hungary  if  she 
would  consent  to  marry  the  Hunnish 
lung.  When  Gunther  and  his  suite 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Kriemhild,  he 
entertained  them  all  most  hospitably, 
and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Knemhild's  youngest  brother,  Gis- 
elher.  When  the  broil  broke  out 
m  the  dimng-hall  of  King  Etzel,  and 
Rudiger  was  compelled  to  take  part 
against  the  Burgundians,  he  fought 
with  Knemhild's  second  brother, 
Gernot.  Budiger  struck  G-ernot 
11  through  his  helmet,"  and  the  prince 
struck  the  margrave  "  through  shield 
and  morion,"  and  "down  dead  dropped 
both  together,  each  by  the  other  slam." 

Rudol'phine  Tables,  The.  Astro- 
nomical calculations  begun  by  Tycho 
Brahe",  continued  by  Kepler,  and 
published  in  1627.  They  were  named 
after  Kepler's  patron,  Kaiser  Rudolph 

Rudra.  Father  of  the  tempest 
gods  in  the  fandu  mythology  of  the 
Vedas.  The  word  means  "  run  about 
crying  "  (Sansk.  nidt  weep ;  dra,  run), 
and  the  legend  says  that  the  boy  ran 
about  weeping  because  he  had  no 
name,  whereupon  Brahma  said,  "  Let 
thy  name  be  Rud-dra  " 

Rue,  called  "  herb  of  grace  "  (#.v.)» 
because  it  was  employed  for  sprinkling 
holy  water.  See  also  DIFFERENCE. 
Ophelia  says — 

There's  rue  for  yon  and  here's  some  for  met  we  may 
call  it   "  herb    of   grace "  o'  Sundays  — Shakupeare 
Samlet,  iv,  5 

Ruff.  An  early  forerunner  of 
whist,  very  popular  in  the  late  16th 
and  early  17th  centuries,  later  called 
slamm.  The  act  of  trumping  at 
whist,  etc.,  especially  when  one  cannot 
follow  suit,  is  still  called  "  the  ruff." 

Ruffian  Hall.  That  part  of  West 
Smithfield,  later  the  horse-market, 
where  in  the  16th  century  "  tryals  of 
skill  were  plaid  by  ordinary  ruffianly 
people  with  sword  and  buckler " 
(Blount,  p.  562). 

The  field  commonly  called  West-Smith  field,  was  for 
many  yeares  called  Ruffians  SaU,  by  reason  it  waa  the 
uroall  place  of  Frayes  and  common  fighting,  during  the 
Time  that  Bword-and-Bucklew  were  in  we  — Howes'  con- 
tinuation of  Stow'*  "  Annals  "  (1031),  p.  1024 

Rulus.  (The  Red}.  William  II  oj 
England  (1056,  1087-1100). 
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Ofcho  II  of  Germany  ;  also  called 
The  Bloody  (955,  973-83). 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
son-in-law  of  Edward  I.  (Slam  1313). 

Ruggle'ro.     See  BOGERO. 

Rukenaw,  Dame.  The  ape's  wife 
in  Reynard  the  Pox  (q.v.).  The  word 
means  noisy  insolence. 

Ruksh  or  Rakush.  The  horse  of  the 
Persian  hero  Rustem  (q.v.). 

And  Eukflh,  lus  horse, 

Folio-wed  him,  like  a  faithful  hound,  at  heel— 
Ruksh,  whose  renown  was  noised  through  all  the  earth 
Matt.  Arnold    Sohrab  and  Rustem 

Rule,  or  Reg'ulus,  St.  A  priest  of 
Patrse  in  Achaia,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Scotland  in  the  4th  century, 
bringing  with  him  relics  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  to  have  founded  the  town  and 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  The  name 
Killrule  (Cella  Reg'uli)  perpetuates  his 
memory. 

But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay  . 

To  far  St  Andrew's  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray, 
Where  good  St.  Rule  hte  holy  lay 

Sung  to  the  billow's  sound 

Scott.  M armion, i, 20 

Rule,  Britannia.  Words  by  Thom- 
son, author  of  The  Seasons  ;  music  by 
Dr.  Arne  (1740).  It  first  appeared  in 
a  masque  entitled  Alfred,  in  which  the 
name  of  David  Mallett  is  associated 
with  that  of  James  Thomson,  and  some 
think  he  was  the  real  author. 

Rule  Nisi.  A  "  rule  "  is  an  order 
from  one  of  the  superior  courts,  and  a 
"  rule  nisi "  (cp.  NISI)  is  such  an  order 
"  to  show  cause."  That  is,  the  rule 
is  to  be  held  absolute  unless  the  party 
to  whom  it  applies  can  "  show  cause  " 
why  it  should  not  be  so. 

Rule  of  Thumb.    See  THUMB. 
Rule  of  the  road.    See  under  ROAD. 
Rule  the  roost.    See  BOAST. 

Rulers.  Titles  of.  Titles  of  sover- 
eigns and  other  rulers  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.  (1)  designations 
that  correspond  more  or  less  to  our 
King  or  Emperor  (such  as  Bey, 
Mikado,  Sultan),  and  (2)  appellatives 
that  were  originally  the  proper  name 
of  some  individual  ruler  (as  Casar). 

Akhoond.  King  and  high  priest  of 
the  Swat  (N.W.  Provinces,  India). 

Ameer,  Amur,  Ruler  of  Afghanistan, 
Sind,  etc. 

Archon.  Chief  of  the  nine  magis- 
trates of  ancient  Athens.  The  next  in 
rank  was  called  Ba&ileus,  and  the 
third  PoUmarch  (field  marshal). 

Beglerbeg.    See  BEY. 

Begum.  A  queen,  princess,  or  lady 
of  high  rank  in  India. 

Bey — of  Tunis.  In  Turkey,  a  bey 
is  usually  a  superior  military  officer, 
though  the  title  is  often  assumed  by 


those  who  hold  no  official  position. 
The  governor  of  a  province  is  known 
as  a  beglar-bey  or  beglerbeg  ("lord  of 
lords"). 

Brenn  or  Brenh^n  (war-chief)  of  the 
ancient  Gauls.  A  dictator  appointed 
by  the  Druids  in  times  of  danger. 

Bretwalda  (wielder  of  Britain).  A 
title  of  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
who  held  supremacy  over  the  rest ,  a 
king  of  the  Heptarchy  (q.v.). 

Cacique.    See  CAZIQUE. 

Cahph  or  Cahf  (successor).  Suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters  ;  the  office  is  now 
claimed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but 
a  Shiite  caliphate  was  instituted  in 
Persia  in  1502  and  the  succession  to 
this  is  claimed  by  the  Sophi. 

Casique  or  Cacique.  A  native  prince 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  Cubans, 
Mexicans,  etc. 

Chagan.    The  chief  of  the  Avars. 

Cham.    See  KHAN. 

Cral.    The  despot  of  ancient  Servia. 

Czar.    See  TSAR. 

Dey.  In  Algiers,  before  it  was  an- 
nexed to  France  in  1830  j  also  the 
16th  century  rulers  of  Tunis  and  Tri- 
poli (Turk,  dch,  uncle). 

Diwan.  The  native  chief  of  Palan- 
pur,  India. 

Doge.  The  ruler  of  the  old  Vene- 
tian Republic  (697-1797) ;  also  of  that 
of  Genoa  (1339-1797). 

Duke.  The  ruler  of  a  duchy ; 
formerly  in  many  European  countries 
of  sovereign  rank.  (Lat.  Dux,  a 
leader.) 

Elector.  A  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Bonn  an  Empire  (of  sovereign  rank) 
entitled  to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
the  Emperor. 

Emir.  The  independent  chieftain 
of  certain  Arabian  provinces,  as  Bok- 
hara, 3Sfe;jd,  etc. ;  also  given  to  Arab 
chiefs  who  claim  descent  from 
Mahomet. 

Emperor.  The  paramount  ruler  of 
an  empire  (as  India  or  Japan) ; 
especially,  in  medisoval  times,  the 
Holy  Boman  Empire ;  from  Lat. 
Imperator,  one  who  commands. 

Exarch.  The  title  of  a  viceroy  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors,  especially 
the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  was  de 
facto  governor  of  Italy. 

Oaekwar.  Formerly  the  title  of  the 
monarch  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  now  that 
of  the  native  ruler  of  Baroda  (his  son 
being  the  Gaekw&d).  The  word  is 
Marathi  for  a  cowherd. 

Holkar.  The  title  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Indore. 

Hospodar.  The  title  borne  by  the 
princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
before  the  union  of  those  countries 
with  Boumania  (Slavic,  lord,  master). 
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Imam.     A  title  of  the  Sultan  as 
spiritual     successor     of      Mahomet ; 
Also  of  the  ruler  of  Yemen,  Arabia 
Imperator.    See  EMPEROR. 
Inca.    The  title  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Peru  up  to  the  conquest  by  Pizarro 
(1531). 

Kabaka.  The  native  ruler  of  the 
Buganda.  province  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate 

Kaiser.  The  German  form  of  Lat. 
Ccesar  (see  below,  also  TSAR)  the  old 
title  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  Emperors 
of  Germany  and  of  Austria. 

Khan  The  chief  rulers  of  Tartar, 
Mongol,  and  Turkish  tribes,  as  suc- 
cessors of  Genghis  Khan  (d.  1227). 
The  word  means  lord  or  prince. 

Khedive  The  title  conferred  in 
1867  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  on  the 
viceroy  or  governor  of  Egypt.  In 
November,  1914,  the  Khedive,  who 
had  declared  himself  an  adherent  of 
the  Central  Powers,  was  deposed  and 
a  British  Protectorate  declared,  the 
new  Khedive  assuming  the  title  of 
Sultan.  Cp  VAU. 

King.  The  Anglo-Saxon  cymnq* 
literally  "  a  man  of  good  birth  "  (cyn* 
tribe,  km,  or  race,  with  the  patro- 
nymic -ing). 

Lama.  The  priest-ruler  of  Tibet. 
See  LAMA. 

Maharajah  (Hind.  "  the  groat 
king  ").  The  title  of  many  of  the 
native  rulers  of  Indian  States. 

Maharao.  The  title  of  the  native 
rulers  of  Cutch,  Kotah,  and  Sirohi, 
India. 

Maharao  Rayah,  ^he  native  ruler 
of  Bundi,  India. 

Maharawal.  The  native  rulers  of 
Banswara,  Dungarpur,  Jaisalmer,  and 
Partabgarh,  India. 

Mikado  The  popular  title  of  the 
hereditary  ruler  of  Japan — officially 
styled  "  Emperor."  The  name  (like 
the  Turkish  Sublime  Porte)  means 
"  The  August  Boor."  Cp.  SHOGTTN. 

Mir.  The  native  ruler  of  Khairpur, 
India. 

Mogul  or  Great  Mogul.  The  Em- 
perors of  Delhi,  and  rulers  of  the 
greater  part  of  India  from  1526  to 
1857,  of  the  Mongol  line  founded  by 
Baber 

Mpret  The  old  title  of  the  Albanian 
rulers  (from  Lat  imperator),  revived 
m  1913  in  favour  of  Prince  William 
of  Wied,  whose  Mpretship,  as  a  result 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
lasted  only  a  few  months. 

Nawab.  The  native  rulers  of  Bho- 
pal,  Tonk,  Jaora,  and  some  other 
; Indian  States, 

Negua  (properly  Negvtt  Negust, 
meaning  *'  king  of  kings ")  The 


native  name  of  the  sovereign  of 
Abyssinia — officially  styled  "  Em- 
peror." 

Nizam*  The  title  of  the  native 
ruler  of  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  since 
1713. 

Padishah,  (Pers  protecting  lord).  A 
title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  and  of  the  former  Great 
Moguls  :  also  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  as  Emperor  of  India 

Pendragon.  The  title  assumed  by 
the  ancient  British  overlord. 

Polemarch.    See  ARCHON 

Prince  Formerly  in  common  use  as 
the  title  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  as  it 
still  is  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  and  Prince  of 
Liechtenstein. 

Rajah.  Hindustani  for  Jang  (cp. 
MAHARAJAH)  .  specifically  the  title  of 
the  native  rulers  of  Cochin,  Batlam, 
Tippera,  Chamba,  Faridkot,  Mandi, 
Pudukota,  Baigarh,  Bajpipla,  Sailana, 
and  Tehri  (Garhwal).  Cp.  REX. 

Rex  (reg-em).  The  Latin  equivalent 
of  our  "  king,"  connected  with  reqere, 
to  rule,  aoad  with  Sanskrit  rajan 
(whence  RAJ^JH),  a  king. 

Sachem,  Sagamore.  Chieftains  ol 
certain  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians. 

Satrap.  The  governor  of  a  province 
in  ancient  Persia. 

Shah  (Pers  king).  The  supreme 
ruler  of  Persia  and  of  some  other 
Eastern  countries.  Cp.  PADISHAH. 

Sheik.  An  Arab  chief,  or  head  man 
of  a  tribe 

Shogun  The  title  of  the  virtxial 
rulers  of  Japan  (representing  usurp- 
ing families  who  kept  the  true  Em- 
peror in  perpetual  imprisonment) 
from  about  the  close  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury to  the  revolution  of  1867-68, 
It  means  *  leader  of  an  army,"  and 
was  originally  the  title  of  military 
governors.  Also  called  the  Tycoon. 

Sindhia.  The  special  title  of  the 
Mahara]ah  of  Gwalior. 

Sirdar.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Egyptian  army  and  military 
governor  of  Egypt. 

Stadtholder.  Originally  a  vicerov 
in  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
later  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

Sultan  (formerly  also  Soldan).  The 
title  of  the  rulers  of  many  Mohamme- 
dan States,  especially  Turkey. 

Tetrarch.  The  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  province  in  the  ancient 
Roman  Empire. 

ThaJcur  Sahib.  The  title  of  the 
native  ruler  of  Gondal,  India. 

Tsar  (from  Lat.  Ccesar, r  cp.  KAISER). 
The  popular  title  of  the  former  Em- 
perors of  Bussia  (assumed  m  1547  by 
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Ivan  the  Terrible),  but  officially  his 
only  as  King  of  Poland  and  a  few  other 
parts  of  his  Empire  His  wife  was 
the  Tsarina  or  Tsarit*a,  his  son  the 
Tsarevich,  and  his  daughter  the 
Tsaievna  The  sovereign  oi  Bulgaria 
is  still  officially  styled  Tsar. 

Tuan  Muda  The  title  of  the 
heir-presumptive  to  the  Ra3ah  of 
Sarawak. 

Tycoon  An  alternative  title  of  the 
Japanese  Shogun  (q.v.).  The  word  is 
from  Chinese  and  means  "  great 
sovereign." 

Vah.  The  title  of  the  governors  ot 
Egypt  prior  to  1807,  when  the  style 
Khedive  (q.v.)  was  granted  by  the 
Sultan. 

Voivode,  or  Vaiwde.  Properly 
(Buss.)  "  the  leader  of  an  army,"  the 
word  was  for  a  time  assumed  as  a  title 
by  the  Princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  later  called  Hospodars 

(£.».)• 

Wall.  A  title  of  the  native  ruler, 
or  Khan,  of  Kalat,  India 

(2)  The  following  names  have  been 
adopted  in  varying  degrees  as  royal 
titles  among  the  peoples  mentioned : — 

Abgarus  (The  Grand).  So  the 
kings  of  Edessa  were  styled. 

Abim'elech  (my  father  the  king) 
The  chiof  ruler  of  the  ancient  Philis- 
tines. 

Atiabeg  (father  prince).  Persia, 
1118. 

Augustus  The  title  of  the  reigning 
Emperor  of  Rome,  when  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive was  styled  "  Cttsar." 

Ccesa*.  Proper  name  adopted  by 
the  Roman  emperors.  See  KAISER  ; 
TSAR. 

Canda'ce  Proper  name  adopted  by 
the  queens  of  Ethiopia. 

Cyrus  (mighty).     Ancient  Persia. 

Darius,  Latin  form  o'f  Darawesh 
(king).  Ancient  Persia 

Melerh  (king).  Ancient  Semitic 
tribes. 

Pha'raoh  (light  of  the  world).  An- 
cient Egypt. 

Ptol'emy.  Proper  name  adopted  by 
Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

Sophy  or  Sophi  A  former  title  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  from  Qan-ud-din, 
the  founder  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
the  £afi  or  Qafavi. 

Ru'minate.  To  think,  to  meditate 
upon  some  subject ;  properly,  "  to 
chew  the  cud  "  (Lat.  ru'mwo,  from 
rumen,  the  throat). 

To  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy  — JSfiUon 
On  a  flowery  banlc  he  chews  the  cad  — Dry&en 

Hump,  The,  or  Rump  Parliament. 

The  nickname  given  to  the  remnant 
of  the  Long  Parliament  that  was  left 
after  Pride's  Purge  (q.v.)  in  1648,  and 


lasted  till  it  was  eventually  ejected  by 
Cromwell  in  April,  1653  ;  also  to  the 
later  remnant  of  the  same  Parliament 
that  was  restored  in  May,  1659,  and 
dissolved  by  Monk  in  the  following 
February.  The  "  Rump  "  was  com- 
posed of  those  members  who  most 
strenuously  opposed  Charles  I  and  the 
Restoration.  _  , 

The  few, 

Because  they're  wasted  to  the  stumps. 
Are  represented  best  by  rumps 

Sutler     Hudttrat,  Ft.  Ui,  2 

Rump  and  dozen.  A  rump  of  beef 
and  a  dozen  of  claret;  or  a  rump 
steak  and  a  dozen  oysters.  A  not  un- 
common wager  among  sportsmen  of 
the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 

Rumpelstilzchen.  A  passionate  lit- 
tle deformed  dwarf  of  German  folk- 
tale. A  miller's  daughter  was  en- 
joined by  a  king  to  spin  straw  into 
gold,  and  the  dwarf  did  it  for  her,  on 
condition  that  she  would  give  him  her 
first  child.  The  maiden  married  the 
king,  and  grieved  so  bitterly  when  the 
child  was  born  that  the  dwarf  prom- 
ised to  relent  if  within  three  days  she 
could  find  out  his  name.  Two  days 
were  spent  in  vain  guesses,  but  the 
third  day  one  of  the  queen's  servants 
heard  a  strange  voice  singing  — 

Little  dreams  my  dainty  dame 
fr  is  my  name 


The  child  was  saved,  and  the  dwarf 
killed  himself  with  rage. 

Run  (see  also  RUNNING). 

A  long  run,  a  short  run.  We  say  of 
a  drama.,  "  It  had  a  long  run,"  mean- 
ing it  attracted  the  people  to  the 
house,  and  was  represented  over  and 
over  again  for  many  nights.  The 
allusion  is  to  a  runner  who  continues 
his  race  for  a  long  way.  The  drama 
ran  on  night  after  night  without 
change. 

He  that  runs  may  read.  The  Bible 
quotation  in  Hab.  u,  2,  is,  "  Write  the 
vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tables, 
that  he  may  run  that  readeth  it." 
Cowper  says  — 

But  truths,  on  which  depends  our  main  concern  .  .  . 
SMne  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read 

Tirocinium 

In  the  long  run.  In  the  final  result. 
This  allusion  is  to  race-running:  one 
may  get  the  start  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
long  run,  or  entire  race,  the  result  may 
be  different  *  The  hare  got  the  start, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  patient  per- 
severance of  the  tortoise  won  the  race. 

On  the  run.  Moving  from  place  to 
place  and  hiding  from  the  authorities  ; 
said  specially  of  rebels 

To  be  run  ^n.  To  be  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  lock-up. 

To  go  with  a  run-     To  go  swim- 
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rningly  ;  "  without  a  hitch.."  A  sea- 
man's phrase.  A  rope  goes  with  a 
run  when  it  is  let  go  entirely,  instead 
of  being  slackened  gradually. 

To  have  the  run  of  the  house*  Free 
access  to  it,  and  free  liberty  to  partake 
of  whatever  comes  to  table  A  "  run 
of  events  "  means  a  series  of  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  as  they  may 
chance  to  succeed  each  other.  And 
the  "  run  of  the  house  "  means  the 
food  and  domestic  arrangements  as 
they  ordinarily  occur. 

To  run  a  man  doicn.  To  depreciate 
him,  or  to  abuse  him  to  a  third  party. 

To  run  a  ng.     See  HIG. 

To  run  amuck.    See  AMUCK. 

To  run  on,  or  on  wheels.  To  be  ex- 
cessively voluble,  to  "  talk  the  hind- 
leg  off  a  donkey." 

To  run  through  one's  inheritance. 
To  squander  it  at  a  rapid  rate. 

To  run  not.     See  RIOT. 

To  run  the  show,,  To  take  charge  of 
it,  generally  with  ostentation ;  to  make 
oneself  responsible  for  its  success. 

Runcible  Spoon.  A  kind  of  fork 
used  with  pickles,  etc.,  having  three 
broad  prongs  curved  like  a  spoon,  one 
of  which  has  a  sharp  cutting  edge ; 
said  to  be  so  called  in  humorous  refer- 
ence to  the  slaughter  (with  sharp 
swords)  at  Boncesvalles  (g.v.).  Also  a 
horn  spoon  with  a  bowl  at  each  end, 
one  the  size  of  a  tablespoon  and  the 
other  the  size  of  a  teaspoon.  There 
is  a  joint  midway  between  the  two 
bowls  by  which  they  can  be  folded 
over. 

They  dined  on  mince  and  slices  of  quince. 
Which  they  ate  with  a  rundble  spoon 

Edw  Lear     The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-col 

Rune.  A  letter  or  character  of  the 
earliest  alphabet  in  use  among  the 
Q-othic  tribes  of  Northern  Europe. 
They  were  employed  for  purposes  of 
secrecy  or  for  divination ;  and  the 
word  is  also  applied  to  ancient  lore  or 
poetry  expressed  in  runes.  Rune  is 
related  to  A.S.  run,  secret. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  nines  employed  by  the 
Celts,  as  (1)  the  Evil  Rune,  when  evil  was  to  be  invoked  , 
(3)  the  Securaile  Rune,  to  secure  from  misadventure , 

(3)  the  Vietorknu  Runt,  to  procure  victory  over  enemies , 

(4)  Medicinal  Rune,  for  restoring  to  health  the  indisposed, 
or  for  averting  danger,  etc. 

Runic    Staff,  or  Wand.    See  CLOG 

AT.TVfANAO. 

Runners.    See  REDBREASTS. 

Running.  His  shoes  are  made  of 
running  leather.  He  is  given  to  roving. 
There  may  be  a  pun  between  roan 
and  run. 

Quite  out  of  the  running.  Quite 
out  of  court,  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  like  a  horse  which  has  been 
"  scratched  "  for  some  race  and  so  is 
not  *'  in  the  running." 


Running  footmen.  Servants  of  the 
"  upper  ten  "  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  when  no  great  house 
was  complete  without  some  half- 
dozen  of  them.  Their  duty  was  to 
run  beside  the  fat  Flemish  mares  of 
the  period,  and  advise  the  innkeeper 
of  the  coming  guests.  The  pole  which 
they  carried  was  to  help  the  cumbrous 
coach  out  of  the  numerous  sloughs. 
It  is  said  that  the  notorious  "  Old  Q  " 
(q.v.)  was  the  last  to  employ  these 
menials. 

Running  Thursday.  December  13th, 
1688,  two  days  after  the  flight  of 
James  II.  A  rumour  ran  that  the 
French  and  Irish  Papists  had  landed  ; 
a  terrible  panic  ensued,  and  the  people 
betook  themselves  to  the  country, 
running  for  their  lives. 

Running  water.  No  enchantment 
can  subsist  in  a  living  .stream  :  if, 
therefore,  a  person  can  interpose  a 
brook  betwixt  himself  and  the  witches, 
sprites,  or  goblins  chasing  him,  he  is 
in  perfect  safety.  Burns's  tale  of  Tarn 
o'  Shanter  turns  upon  this  supersti- 
tion. 

Running  the  Hood.  It  is  said  that 
an  old  lady  was  passing  over  Haxey 
Hill,  when  the  wind  blew  away  her 
hood.  Some  boys  began  tossing  it 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  old 
lady  so  enjoyed  the  fun  that  she  be- 
queathed thirteen  acres  of  land,  that 
thirteen  candidates  might  be  induced 
to  renew  the  sport  on  the  6th  of  every 
January. 

Rupert.  Prince  Ruperfs  drops. 
Bubbles  made  by  dropping  molten 
glass  into  water.  Their  form  is  that 
of  a  tadpole,  and  if  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  "  tail  "  is  nipped  off,  the 
whole  flies  into  fine  dust  with  explo- 
sive violence.  These  toys  were  named 
after  Prince  Rupert  (1619-82),  grand- 
son of  our  James  I,  who  introduced 
them  into  England. 

The  first  production  of  an  author  .  .  is  usually 
esteemed  as  a  sort  of  Prince  Rupert's  drop,  which  is 
destroyed  entirely  if  a  person  make  on  it  but  a  single 
scratch.—^  Sowehold  Wordt. 

Rupert  of  Debate.  Edward  Geof- 
frey, fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  (1799- 
1869).  It  was  when  he  was  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  the  opponent  of  the 
great  0  (ie.  O'Connell),  that  Lord 
Lytton  so  described  him,  in  allusion 
to  the  brilliant  Royalist  cavalry  leader 
in  the  Civil  War,  Prince  Rupert.  See 
above. 


The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  great* 
Frank,  hanghty,  bold—  the  Eupert  o 


upert  of  Debate 

Timon. 


Rush.  Friar  Rush.  A  name  given 
to  the  will-o'-the-wisp  ;  also  to  a 
strolling  demon  who,  it  is  said,  once 
on  a  time  got  admittance  into  a  monas- 
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tery  as  a  scullion,  and  played  the 
monks  divers  pranks.  See  I?RIAR'S 
LASTTHORN. 

It's  a  regular  rttsh.  A  barefaced 
swindle,  an  exorbitant  charge.  Said 
when  one  is  "  rushed  "  into  paying  a 
good  deal  more  for  something  than  it 
is  worth. 

Not  worth  a  rush.  Worthless,  not 
worth  a  straw.  Floors  used  to  be 
strewn  with  rushes  before  carpets  were 
invented.  Distinguished  guests  had 
clean,  fresh  rushes,  but  those  of  in- 
ferior grade  had  either  the  rushes 
which  had  been  already  used  by  their 
superiors,  or  none  at  all. 

Strangers  have  green  rushes  when  daily  guests  are  not 
worth,  a  rush.—  Lyly  Sappho  and  Phaon  (1584) 

Rash-bearing  Sunday.  A*  Sunday, 
generally  near  the  time  of  the  festival 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated,  when  anciently  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  renew  the  rushes  with  which 
the  church  floor  was  strewed.  The 
festival  is  still  observed  at  Ambleside, 
Westmorland,  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
July,  the  church  being  dedicated  to 
St.  Anne,  whose  day  is  July  26th. 
The  present  custom  is  to  make  the 
festival  a  flower  Sunday,  with  rushes 
and  flowers  formed  into  fanciful  de- 
vices. The  preceding  Saturday  is  a 
holiday,  being  the  day  when  the  old 
rushes  were  removed. 

Rus'sel.  A  common  name  given  to 
a  fox,  from  its  russet  colour.  Cp. 
ROSSEL. 

Daun  TtuBsel,  the  fox,  stert  up  at  oones, 
And  by  the  garget  hente  Ghauntedere 
And  oil  his  bak  toward  the  wood  him  bere, 

Chaucer     The  ffonntt  Prate*  Tab 

Rustam,  or  Rustem.  The  Persian 
Her'cules,  the  son  of  Zal,  pnnce  of 
Sedjistan,  famous  for  hie  victory  over 
the  white  dragon  Asdeev'.  His  com- 
bat for  two  days  with  Prince  Isf  endiar 
is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Per- 
sian poets  Matthew  Arnold's  poem 
Sohrab  and  Rustam  gives  an  account 
of  Rustam  fighting  with  and  killing 
his  son  Sohrab. 

Let  Zai  and  Bustum  bluster  as  they  will, 
Or  Hatim  call  to  Supper  —  heed  not  you. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  x 


Rusty.  He  turns  rusty.  Like  a 
rusty  bolt,  he  sticks  and  will  not  move  ; 
he's  obstinate. 

Rye-house  Plot.  A  conspiracy  in 
1683  in  favour  of  Monmouth  and  for 
the  assassination  of  Charles  II  and  his 
brother  James  on  their  way  from  New- 
market, hatched  at  the  Bye  House 
Farm,  in  Hertfordshire.  As  the  house 
in  which  the  king  was  lodging  acci- 
dentally caught  fire,  the  royal  party 
left  eight  days  sooner  than  they  had 
intended,  and  the  plot  miscarried. 


Lord  William  Russell  and  Sidney  were 
among  those  executed  for  complicity. 

Ryence,  King.  A  Welsh  king  of  the 
Arthurian  romances,  who  sent  a  dwarf 
to  King  Arthur  to  say  he  had  over- 
come eleven  kings,  all  of  whom  gave 
him  their  beards  to  purf  ell  his  mantle, 
He  now  required  King  Arthur  to  do 
likewise.  King  Arthur  returned  an- 
swer, "  My  beard  is  full  young  yet  for 
a  purfell,  but  before  it  is  long  enough 
for  such  a  purpose,  King  Byence  shall 
do  me  homage  on  both  his  knees." 
See  Percy's  JReliques,  series  in,  Bk.  1. 

Spenser  tells  a  similar  story  in  the 
Faerie  Queene  (vi,  i),  in  which  Orudor 
refused  to  marry  the  Lady  Briana  till 
she  sent  him  a  mantle  lined  with  the 
beards  of  knights  and  locks  of  ladies, 
Briana  appointed  Mal'effort,  her  sene- 
schal, to  divest  every  lady  that  drew 
near  the  castle  of  her  locks,  and  every 
knight  of  his  beard. 

Ryme.  A  frost  giant  of  Scandina- 
vian myth,  the  enemy  of  the  elves  and 
fairies.  At  the  end  of  the  world  he  is 
to  be  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Naglefare. 

Rymenhlld.    See  KINO  HORN. 

Ryot.  A  tenant  in  India  who  pays 
a  usufruct  for  his  occupation.  The 
Scripture  parable  of  the  husbandmen 
refers  to  such  a  tenure ;  the  lord  sent 
for  his  rent,  which  was  not  money  but 
fruits,  and  the  husbandmen  stoned 
those  who  were  sent,  refusing  to  pay 
their  "lord."  Ryots  have  an  hered- 
itary and  perpetual  right  of  occu- 
pancy so  long  as  they  pay  the  usu- 
fruct, but  if  they  refuse  or  neglect 
payment  may  be  turned  away. 

Ryparog'rapher  (Gr.  ruparos,  foul 
nasty).  So  Pliny  calls  Pyri'cus  the 
painter,  because  he  greatly  excelled 
in  the  drawing  of  ridiculous  and  gross 
pictures,  Babelais  might  be  called  thf 
ryparographer  of  wits. 

Rython.  A  giant  of  Brittany,  slain 
by  King  Arthur. 

Hython,  the  mighty  giant  Plain 

By  hta  good  brand,  relieved  Bretagne. 

Scott     JBridnl  of  Tritrmafa,  II,  IE, 


S,  The  nineteenth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  (eighteenth  of  the 
ancient  Roman),  representing  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  sMn. 

S  in  the  nautical  log-book  signifies 
smooth  (of  the  sea)  or  snouy  (weather), 

Cottar  of  S  S.  or  Esses.  See  COLLAR. 

*S.  A  euphemistic  abbreviation  of 
God's,  formerly  much  in  use  in 
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common  oaths  and  expletives  ,  as, 
'Scteath  (God's  death),  'Sblood,  'Sd&ns 
(God's  dignes,  i.e.  dignity),  'Sfoot,  etc. 

'Sdelns,  I  know  not  what  I  should  say  to  nun,  hi  the 
whole  world  I  He  values  me  at  a  crack'd  three  farthings, 
for  aught  I  see  —  Ben  Jonton  JEvery  Man  in  his  Humour, 

U>  *        Why,  VbuddUdns,  old  Innocent  himself 
May  rub  his  eyes  at  the  bustle  ! 

Browning    Ring  and,  the  Bool,,  vlil  93 

$.  The  typographical  sign  for 
dollars.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  varia- 
tion of  the  8  with  which  "  pieces  of 
eight  "  (#«v.)  were  stamped,  and  was 
in  use  in  the  United  States  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  currency. 

S.J.  The  Society  of  Jesus  ,  denot- 
ing that  the  priest  after  whose  name 
they  are  placed  is  a  Jesuit. 

SOS.  The  arbitrary  code  signal 
used  by  Marconi  wireless  operators  on 
board  ship  to  summon  the  assistance 
of  any  vessels  within  call  ;  hence,  an 
urgent  appeal  for  help. 

The  letters  have  been  held  to  stand 
for  save  our  souls  or  save  our  ship,  but 
they  were  adopted  merely  for  con- 
venience, being  3  dots,  3  dashes,  and 
3  dots,  ...  ---  ... 

During  the  Great  War  the  school 
attached  to  headquarters  for  the 
training  of  snipers  was  known  as  the 
SOS  section. 

S.P.Q.K.      Senatus     Populus  Que 

Romanus    (the    Koman    Senate  and 

People).  Letters  inscribed  on  the 
standards  of  ancient  Borne. 

S.T.P.  Sdnctce  Theologies  Professor. 
Professor  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  scholastic  Doctor.  "  D.D."  —  ^.e. 
Doctor  of  Divinity  —  is  the  English 
equivalent  of  "  S.T.P." 

Saadla,  Al.  A  cuirass  of  silver 
which,  according  to  Mohammedan 
tradition,  belonged  to  King  Saul  and 
was  lent  to  David  for  his  encounter 
with  Goliath.  It  was  confiscated 
from  the  Jews  on  their  expulsion  from 
Medi'na,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mahomet. 

Sabseans,  or  Sabeans.  The  ancient 
people  of  Yemen,  in  south-western 
Arabia  ;  from  Arabic  Saba',  or 
Sheba,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
capital. 

Sabaism.  The  worship  of  the  stars, 
or  the  "  host  of  heaven  "  (from  Heb. 
Qdba,  host)  The  term  is  sometimes 
erroneously  applied  to  the  religion  of 
the  Sabians.  Se 


Sabaoth.  The  Bible  phrase  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth  means  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  not  of  the  Sabbath,  Sabaoth  being 
Hebrew  for  "  armies  "  or  "  hosts." 
The  epithet  has  been  frequently  mis- 
understood ;  see,  for  instance,  the  last 


stanza    of    Spenser's    Faerie    Queene 
(VII,  vui,  2)  :— 

All  that  moveth  doth  in  change  delight 
But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight 
0  1   that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabbath's 
sight  1 

Sabbath  (Heb.  shabath,  to  rest). 
Properly,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
enjoined  on  the  ancient  Hebrews  by 
the  fourth  Commandment  (Exod. 
xx,  8-11)  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship  , 
the  Christian  Sunday,  "  the  Lord's 
Day,"  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is 
often,  wrongly,  alluded  to  as  "  the 
Sabbath." 

A  Sabbath  Day's  journey  (Exod 
xvi,  29  ;  Acts  i»  12),  with  the  Jews  was 
not  to  exceed  the  distance  between  the 
ark  and  the  extreme  end  of  the  camp 
This  was  2,000  cubits,  somewhat  short 
of  an  English  mile. 

Up  to  the  hill  by  Hebron,  seat  of  giants  old, 
No  journey  of  a  Sabbath  Day,  and  loaded  so 

Milton     Samson  Agontstet 

Days  set  apart  as  Sabbaths.  Sunday 
by  Christians ;  Monday  by  the 
Greeks  ;  Tuesday  by  the  Persians  ; 
Wednesday  by  the  Assyrians  ;  Thurs- 
day by  the  Egyptians  ;  Friday  by  the 
Mohammedans ;  Saturday  by  the 

JeWS.  Christians  worship  God  on  Sunday 
Grecian  zealots  hallow  Monday, 
Tuesday  Persians  spend  in  prayer, 
Assyrians  Wednesday  reveie, 
Egyptians  Thursday,  Friday  Turks, 
On  Saturday  no  Hebrew  works          SOS 

The  Witches'  Sabbath.     See  WITCH. 

Sabbath'ians.  The  disciples  of  Sab- 
bathais  Zwi,  or  Tsebhi  of  Smyrna 
(1626-76),  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able "  Messiah  "  of  modern  times.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  mastered  the 
Talmud,  and  at  eighteen  the  Cabbala 
When  in  a  Turkish  prison  he  embraced 
Mohammedanism,  and  later  formed  a 
half  Mohammedan  and  half  Jewish 
sect  of  Cabbalists. 

Sabbatical  Year.  One  year  in 
seven,  when  all  land  with  the  ancient 
Jews  was  to  lie  fallow  for  twelve 
months.  This  law  was  founded  on 
Exod.  xxiii,  10,  etc. ;  Lev.  xxv,  2-7  ; 
Deut.  xv,  1-11. 

Sabean.    See  SAB^EANS. 

Sabellianism.  The  tenets  of  the 
Sabelhans,  an  obscure  sect  of  Monarch - 
lans  (g.v.)  founded  in  the  3rd  century 
by  Sabellms,  a  Libyan  priest.  Little 
is  known  of  their  beliefs,  but  they 
were  "Unitarians  and  held  that  the 
Trinity  merely  expressed  three  rela- 
tions or  states  of  one  and  the  same 
God.  See  PERSON  (Confounding  the 
Persons). 

Sabianism.  The  religion  of  the 
Sabians,  a  sect  mentioned  in  the 
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Koran  as  being,  with  the  Moham- 
medans, Jews,  and  Christians,  be- 
lievers in  the  true  God. 

As  to  the  true  "believers,  and  those  who  judalze,  and 
the  Sabians  and  the  Christians,  and  the  Magians,  and  the 
idolaters ,  verily  Gor>  shall  judge  between  them  on  the 
day  of  resurrection ,  for  GOB  is  witness  of  all  things  — 
Koran,  xxii 

Some  Arab  commentators  held  that 
the  Sabians  professed  to  be  Christians 
but  were  in  reality  star-worshippers , 
and  they  have  been  frequently  con- 
fused with  the  adherents  of  Sabaism 
<**•)• 

Sabines,  The.  An  ancient  people  of 
central  Italy,  living  in  the  Apennines 
N.  and  N.B.  of  Rome,  and  subjugated 
by  the  Bomans  about  B.C.  290. 

The  Rape  of  the  Sab  me  Women. 
The  legend  connected  with  the  found- 
ing of  Rome  is  that  as  Romulus  had 
difficulty  in  providing  his  followers 
with  wives  he  invited  the  men  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  to  a  celebration 
of  games.  In  the  absence  of  the  men- 
folk the  Roman  youths  raided  the 
Sabine  territory  and  carried  off  all  the 
virgins  they  could  find  The  incident 
has  frequently  been  treated  in  art , 
Rubens'  canvas  depicting  the  scene 
(now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London) 
is  one  of  the  best  known  examples 

Sable.  The  heraldic  term  for  black, 
shown  in  engraving  by  horizontal  lines 
crossing  perpendicular  ones.  The  fur 
of  the  animal  of  this  name  is,  of  course, 
brown  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
15th  century,  when  the  heraldic  term 
was  first  used,  the  fur  was  dyed  black, 
as  seal  fur  is  to-day. 

Sable  fur  was  always  much  sought 
after,  and  very  expensive. 

By  the  Statute  of  Apparel  (24  Henry 
VIII  c.  13)  it  is  ordained  that  none 
under  the  degree  of  an  earl  shall  use 
sables  Bishop  tells  us  that  a  thou- 
sand ducats  were  sometimes  given  for 
a  "  face  of  sables  "  (Blossoms,  1577). 
Ben  Jonson  says,  "  Would  you  not 
laugh  to  meet  a  great  councillor  of 
state  in  a  flat  cap,  with  trunk-hose 
.  .  .  and  yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet 
gown  trimmed  with  sables  ?  "  (Dis- 
coveries.) 

A  suit  of  sables.  A  rich  courtly 
dress. 

So  long  ?  Nay,  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I'll 
have  a  suit  of  sables  — Shakaspeare  Samlet,  iii,  2 

Sabotage.  Wilful  and  malicious 
destruction  of  tools,  plant,  machinery, 
materials,  etc  ,  by  discontented  work- 
men or  strikers.  The  term  came  into 
use  after  the  great  French  railway 
strike  of  1912,  when  the  strikers  cut 
the  shoes  (sabots)  holding  the  railway 
lines. 

Sabra.  The  legendary  daughter  of 
"  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,"  rescued 


by  St.  George  from  the  fangs  of  the 
dragon,  and  ultimately  married  to  her 
deliverer.  She  is  represented  as  pure 
in  mind,  saintly  in  character,  a  perfect 
citizen,  daughter,  and  wife  Her  three 
sons,  born  at  a  birth,  were  named  Guy, 
Alexander,  and  David.  Sabra  died 
from  the  "  pricks  of  a  thorny  brake  " 

Sabreur.  Le  beaii  sabreur  (the  hand- 
some or  famous  swordsman).  Joachim 
Murat  (1771-1815). 

Sabri'na.  The  Latin  name  of  the 
river  Severn,  but  m  British  legend  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Locrine  and 
his  concubine  Estrildis.  Locrine's 
queen,  Guendolen,  vowed  vengeance 
against  Estriidis  and  her  daughter, 
gathered  an  army  together,  and  over- 
threw her  husband.  Sabrma  fled  and 
jumped  into  the  Severn  ,  Nereus  took 
pity  on  her,  and  made  her  goddess  of 
the  river,  which  is  hence  poetically 
called  Sabri'na. 

There  is  a  gentle  nvmph  not  far  from  hence, 

That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream, 

Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure 

MiUon     Comut,  840 

Saccharis'sa.  A  name  bestowed  by 
Waller  on  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney  (b 
1617),  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who,  in  1639,  married  Lord 
Spencer  of  Wormleighton,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Sunderland  Aubrey  says  that 
he  was  passionately  m  love  with  the 
lady,  but  the  poems  themselves  give 
the  impression  that  the  affair  was 
merely  a  poetical  pose,  which,  at  that 
period,  was  very  fashionable 

Sacco    Benedetto    or    San    Beni'to 

(Span,  the  blessed  sack  or  cloak).  The 
yellow  linen  robe  with  two  crosses  on 
it,  and  painted  over  with  flames  and 
devils,  in  which  persons  condemned  by 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  were  arrayed 
when  they  went  to  the  stake  See 
AUTO  DA  F£  In  the  case  of  those  who 
expressed  repentance  for  their  errors, 
the  flames  were  directed  downwards. 
Penitents  who  had  been  taken  before 
the  Inquisition  had  to  wear  this  badge 
for  a  stated  period. ,  Those  worn  by 
Jews,  sorcerers,  and  renegades  bore  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross  in  red  on  back  and 
front. 

Sack  was  used  of  any  loose  upper 
garment  hanging  down  the  back  from 
the  shoulders  ;  hence  "  sac-friars  "  or 
fratres  8acc'at^. 

Sachem.  A  chief  among  some  of  the 
North  American  Indian  tribes.  Saga- 
more  is  a  similar  title. 

Sack.  A  bag.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, it  was  the  last  word  uttered  be- 
fore the  tongues  were  confounded  at 
Babel. 

To  get  the  sack,  or  To  be  sacked.  To 
get  discharged  by  one's  employer.  The 
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phrase  was  current  in  France  in  the 
17th  century  (On  luy  a  donntison  sac) , 
and  the  probable  explanation  of  the 
term  is  that  mechanics  carried  their 
implements  in  a  bag  or  sack,  and  when 
discharged  received  it  back  so  that 
they  might  replace  in  it  their  tools,  and 
seek  a  job  elsewhere  The  Sultan  used 
to  put  into  a  sack,  and  throw  into  the 
Bosporus,  any  one  of  his  harem  he 
wished  out  of  the  way ;  but  there  is 
no  connexion  between  this  and  our 


are  many  cognate  phrases,  as 
to  get  the  bag,  to  receive  the  canvas,  etc. 
The  French  trousser  vos  quilles  (pack 
up  your  ninepins  or  toys)  is  another 
idea,  similar  to  "  Pack  up  your  tatters 
and  follow  the  drum." 

A  sack  race.  A  village  sport  in 
which  each  runner  is  tied  up  to  the 
neck  in  a  sack.  In  some  cases  the  can- 
didates have  to  make  short  leaps,  in 
other  cases  they  are  at  liberty  to  run 
as  well  as  the  limits  of  the  sack  will 
allow  them. 

Sack.  Any  dry  wine,  as  sherry  sack, 
Madeira  sack,  Canary  sack,  and  Palm 
sack.  (From  Fr.  see,  dry.) 

Sack'erson.  The  famous  bear  kept 
at  Pans  Garden  (q.v.)  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 

Sacrament.  Originally  "  a  military 
oath "  (Lat?.  sacramentum)  taken  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  not  to  desert  their 
standard,  turn  their  back  on  the 
enemy,  or  abandon  their  general.  We 
also,  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  take 
a  military  oath  "  to  fight  manfully 
under  the  banner  of  Cnrist."  The 
early  Christians  used  the  word  to 
signify  "  a  sacred  mystery,"  and 
hence  its  application  to  baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  mam  age,  confirmation, 
etc. 

The  five  sacraments  are  Confirma- 
tion, Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and 
Extreme  Unction  These  are  not 
counted  "  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel." 
See  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Article  xxv. 

The  seven  sacraments  are  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penance, 
Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme 
Unction. 

The  two  sacraments  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

Saeramenta'rians.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  no  change  takes  place  in  the 
eucharistic  elements  after  consecra- 
tion, but  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
simply  emblems  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  The  name  is  applied 
specially  to  a  party  of  16th  century 
German  Reformers  who  separated 
from  Luther, 


Sacred.  Applied  to  that  which  is 
consecrated  (Lat.  sacrdre,  to  conse- 
crate), or  dedicated  to,  or  set  apart 
for,  religious  use. 

The  Sacred  Band.  A  body  of  300 
Theban  "  Ironsides "  who  fought 
against  Sparta  in  the  4th  century  B.C. 
They  specially  distinguished  them- 
selves at  Leuctra  (371),  and  the 
Band  was  annihilated  at  Chseronea 
(333). 

The  Sacred  City.    See  HOLY  CITY. 

The  Sacred  College.  The  College  of 
Cardinals  (q.v.)  at  Rome. 

The  Sacred  Heart.  The  "  Feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  "  owes  its 
origin  to  a  French  nun  of  the  17th 
century,  St.  Mary  Margaret  Alacoque, 
of  Burgundy,  who  practised  devotion 
to  the  Saviour's  heart  in  consequence 
of  a  vision.  The  devotion  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Pope  Clement  XII  in  1732, 
and  extended  to  the  whole  Church  by 
Pius  IX  m  1856. 

The  Sacred  Isle,  or  Holy  Island.  An 
epithet  used  of  Ireland  because  of  its 
many  saints,  and  of  Guernsey  for  its 
many  monks.  The  island  referred  to 
by  Moore  in  his  Irish  Melodies  is 
Scattery,  to  which  St.  Sena'nus  re- 
tired, and  vowed  that  no  woman 
should  set  foot  thereon. 

Oh,  haste  and  leave  this  sacred  Isle, 
Unholy  bark,  ere  morning  smile 

St,  Senanut  m&  the  Lady. 

Enhallow  (from  the  Norse  Eyin- 
hatgat  holy  isle)  is  the  name  of  a  small 
island  in  the  Orkney  group,  where 
cells  of  the  Irish  anchorite  fathers  are 
said  still  to  exist. 

The  Sacred  War.  In  Greek  history, 
one  of  the  wars  waged  by  the  Amphic- 
tyomc  League  in  defence  of  the  temple 
and  oracle  of  Delphi. 

(1)  Against    the    Cirrhaeans    (B.C. 
594-587). 

(2)  For  the  restoration  of  Delphi  to 
the  Pho'cians,  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  (B.C.  448-447). 

(3)  Against  Philip  of  Macedon  (B.C. 
346). 

The  Sacred  Way.    See  VIA.  SA.CRA.. 

The  Sacred  Weed.  Vervain  (see 
Serba  Sacra) ,  or — humorously — to- 
bacco. 

Sa'cring  Bell.  The  little  bell  rung 
to  give  notice  that  the  '*  Host "  is 
approaching.  Now  called  Sanctus  bell, 
from  the  words  Sanctus^  sancfas, 
sanctus,  dominus,  Deus  Sabaoth,  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest.  From  the 
obsolete  verb  to  sacre,  to  consecrate, 
used  especially  of  sovereigns  and 
bishops. 

He  heard  a  little  sacring  bell  ring  to  the  elevation  of  a 
to-morrow  mass  — Reginald  Scott  Discovery  of  Witch' 
craft  (1584). 

The  sacrlng  of  the  kings  of  France,-- Tempi* 
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Sacy's  Bible 
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Sacy's  Bible.  See  BIBLES  SPECI- 
ALLY NAMED. 

Sad.  He's  a  sad  dog.  Un  tnste 
suyet.  A  playful  way  of  saying  a  man 
is  a  debauchee. 

Sad  bread  (Lat.  pams  grav^s). 
Heavy  bread,  bread  that  has  not  risen 
properly.  Shakespeare  calls  it  "  dis- 
tressful bread " — not  the  bread  of 
distress,  but  the  panis  gravis  or  ill- 
made  bread  eaten  by  those  who  can't 
get  better.  In  America  unleavened 
cakes  are  known  as  sad  cakes. 

Sadah.  The  tenth  night  of  the 
month  Bahman,  when — according 
to  tradition — the  ancient  Persian  king 
Hushang  discovered  fire  through  a 
stone,  that  he  had  hurled  at  a  demon, 
striking  a  spark  out  of  flint.  In 
memory  of  this  a  fire  festival  was  long 
held  in  Persia  on  this  date,  at  which 
the  king  freed  birds  with  lighted  wisps 
attached  to  their  feet. 

Saddle.  A.  saddle  of  mutton.  The 
two  loins  with  the  connecting  vertebrae. 

Boot  and  saddle.     See  BOOT. 

Lose  the  horse  and  win  the  saddle. 
See  LOSE. 

Saddle-bag  furniture.  Chairs  and 
so  on  upholstered  in  a  cheap  kind  of 
carpeting,  the  design  of  which  is  based 
on  that  of  the  saddle-bags  carried  by 
camels  in  the  East. 

Set  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 
Lay  the  blame  on  those  who  deserve 
it. 

To  be  in  the  saddle.  To  be  in  a 
position  of  authority,  in  office  ;  also 
to  be  ready  for  work  and  eager  to  get 
on  with  it. 

Sad'ducees.  A  Jewish  party  which 
existed  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
denied  the  existence  of  spirits  and 
angels,  and,  of  course,  disbelieved  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ,  said  to 
be  so  called  from.  Sadoc  or  Zadok  (see 
2  Sam.  viii,  17),  who  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  priest  or  rabbi  some  three  cen- 
turies oefore  the  birth  of  Christ. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  Pharisees 
in  that  they  did  not  accept  the  oral 
parts  of  the  Law  traditionally  handed 
down  from  Moses,  and  as  they  did 
not  believe  in  future  punishments, 
they  punished  offences  with  the  utmost 
severity, 

Sadler's  Wells  (near  Islington,  Lon- 
don). There  was  a  well  at  this  place 
called  Holy  Well,  once  noted  for  "  its 
extraordinary  cures.'*  The  priests  of 
Clerkenwell  Priory  used  to  boast  of  its 
virtues.  At  the  Beformation  it  was 
stopped  up,  and  was  wholly  forgotten 
till  1683,  when  a  Mr.  Sadler,  in  digging 
gravel  for  his  garden,  accidentally  dis- 
covered it  again.  Hence  the  name. 


In  1765   a    Mr.   Rosoman  converted 
Sadler's  garden  into  a  theatre. 

Sadie 'rian  Lectures.  Lectures  on 
Algebra  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  founded  in  1710  by 
Lady  Sadler. 

Ssehrimnir.  The  boar  of  Scan- 
dinavian myth,  which  is  served  to  the 
gods  in  Valhalla  every  evening ;  by 
next  morning  the  part  eaten  is 
miraculously  restored. 

Sala.  A  mountain  near  Mecca 
where,  according  to  Arabian  legend, 
Adam  and  Eve  came  together,  after 
having  been  parted  for  two  hundred 
years,  during  which  time  they  wan- 
dered homeless  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Safety  Matches.  In  1847  Schrotter, 
an  Austrian  chemist,  discovered  that 
red  phosphorus  gives  off  no  fumes,  and 
is  virtually  inert;  but  being  mixed 
with  chlorate  of  potash  under  slight 
pressure  it  explodes  with  violence.  In 
1855  Herr  Bottger,  of  Sweden,  put  the 
one  on  the  box  and  the  other  on  the 
match  ;  and  later  improvements  have 
resulted  in  the  match  being  tipped 
with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
sulphide  of  antimony,  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  red  lead,  while  on  the 
box  is  a  mixture  of  non-poisonous 
amorphous  phosphorus  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  so  that  the  match 
must  be  rubbed  on  the  box  to  bring 
the  two  together.  Cp  PBOMETHBANS, 

LtTCTFERS. 

Saffron.  He  hath  slept  in  a  bed  of 
saffron  (Lat.  dornvivit  in  sacco  croci). 
He  has  a  very  light  heart,  in  reference 
to  the  exhilarating  effects  of  saffron. 

With  genial  Joy  to  warm  his  soul, 
Helen  mixed  saffron,  ia  the  bowL 

Saga  (plural  Sagas).  The  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  mythological  and 
historical  traditions,  chiefly  compiled 
in  the  12th  and  three  following  cen- 
turies. The  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Lodbrog,  Hervara,  Vilkina, 
Voluspa,  Volsunga,  JBlomsturvalla, 
Ynghnga,  Olaf  Tr-yggva-Sonar,  with 
those  of  JomsviJcingia  and  of  Knytlinga 
(which  contain  the  legendary  Eistory 
of  Norway  and  Denmark),  those  of 
Sturhnga  and  Eryrbiggia  (which  con- 
tain the  legendary  history  of  Iceland), 
and  the  collections,  the  Heims- 
Knngla  and  New  Edda,  due  to  Snorro- 
Sturleson.  Cp.  BDDA. 

Sagamore.    See  SACHEM. 

Sa'gan  of  Jerusalem,  in  Dryden's 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  is  designed 
for  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London ; 
he  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  fell  in  the  royal  cause  at  the 
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Sages 


Saint 


battle  o£  Hopton  Heath.  The  Jewish 
Sagan  was  the  deputy  of  the  high 
priest ;  according  to  tradition,  Moses 
was  Aaron's  Sagan 

Sages,  The  Seven.    See  WISE  MEN. 

Sag'itta'rius  (Lat  the  archer).  One 
of  the  old  constellations,  the  ninth 
sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  about  November  22nd.  It 
represents  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  at 
death  was  converted  into  the  con- 
stellation 

Sag'ittary.  The  name  given  in  the 
mediaeval  romances  to  the  centaur, 
a  mythical  monster  half  horse  and 
half  man,  whose  eyes  sparkled  like 
fire  and  struck  dead  like  lightning, 
fabled  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Trojan  armies. 

The  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers 

Shakespeare     Tro&us  and  Cressida,  v,  5 

The  "  Saggittary "  referred  to  in 
Othello  i,  1:— 

Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  seaic.li, 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him, 

was  probably  an  inn,  but  may  have 
been  the  Arsenal,  where,  it  is  said,  the 
statue  of  an  archer  is  still  to  be  seen 

Sag 'r  amour  le  De'sirus.  A  knight 
of  the  Bound  Table,  introduced  in  the 
Morte  d* Arthur,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  etc. 

Sahib  (Urdu,  friend}.  A  respectful 
form  of  address  used  by  Hindus  to 
Europeans,  about  equivalent  to  our 
"Sir"  in  "Yes,  sir,"  "No,  sir." 
Also,  an  Englishman  or  European,  a 
woman  being  Mem-sahib. 

Sail.  SaiLing  under  false  colours. 
Pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not 
with  the  object  of  personal  advantage. 
The  allusion  is  to  pirate  vessels,  which 
hoist  any  colours  to  elude  detection. 

To  sail  before  the  wind,  close  to  the 
ioindi  etc.  See  WIND. 

To  set  sail.     To  start  on  a  voyage. 

To  strike  sail.    See  STRIKE. 

You  may  hoist  sail.  Cut  your  stick, 
be  off.  Maria  saucily  says  to  Viola, 
dressed  in  man's  apparel — 

Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  Here  liea  your  way  — 
Shakespeare  '  TwAfih  Xtght,  I,  5 

Sailor  King,  The.  William  IV  of 
England  (1765,  1830-37),  who  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1779,  and 
was  made  Lord  High  Admiral  in  1827. 

Saint.  Note.  Individual  saints  who 
have  a  place  in  this  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable  will  be  found  entered 
under  their  names. 

Alexander  III  (1159-81)  was  the 
first  Pope  to  restrict  the  right  of  canon- 
ization (i.e.  the  making  of  a  saint)  to 
the  Holy  See  j  before  his  time  it  was 
performed  by  a  synod  of  bishops  and 


merely  ratified  by  the  Pope.  It  was 
not  till  the  4th  century  that  persons 
other  than  martyrs  were  canonized, 
and  none  was  inscribed  on  the  Boll  of 
the  Saints  until  608,  when  Boniface  IV 
dedicated  the  Pantheon  to  St.  Mary  of 
the  Martyrs.  The  first  saint  to  be 
made  direct  by  a  Pope  was  St.  Swid- 
borg,  canonized  in  752  by  Stephen  II 
at  the  request  of  Pepin.  St.  Alban, 
the  English  protomartyr,  was  canon- 
ized in  794  by  Hadrian  I,  to  please  the 
Mercian  King,  Offa. 

Popes  who  have  been  canonized. 
From  the  time  of  Sb  Peter  to  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  all  the  Popes  (with 
a  few  minor  and  doubtful  exceptions) 
are  popularly  entitled  "  Saint " ; 
since  then  the  following  are  the  chief 
of  those  bearing  the  title : — 

Innocent  I  (402-17). 

Leo  the  Great  (440-61). 

John  I  (523-26). 

Gregory  the  Great  (590-604). 

Deusdedit  I  (615-19). 

Martin  I  (649-54). 

Leo  II  (682-84). 

Sergius  I  (687-701). 

Zacharias  (741-52). 

Paul  I  (757-67). 

Leo  III  (795-816). 

Paschal  I  (817-24) 

Nicholas  the  Great  (858-67). 

Leo  IX  (1049-55). 

Gregory  VII,  Hildebrand  (1073-86) 

Pius  V  (1566-72). 

Among  the  kings  and  royalties  so 
called  are — 

Edward  the  Martyr  (961,  975-78). 

Edward  the  Confessor  (1004,  1042- 
66). 

Eric  IX  of  Sweden  (*,  1155-61). 

Ethelred  I.,  king  of  Wessex  (*,  866- 
871) 

Ferdinand  III  of  Castile  and  Leon 
(1200,  1217-52). 

Irene  (d.  1124),  the  Empress , 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
consort  of  John  Comnenus,  Byzantine 
Emperor. 

Lawrence  Justinia'ni,  Patriarch  of 
Venice  (1380,  1451-55). 

Louis  IX  of  France  (1215.  1226-70) 

Margaret  (d.  1093),  queen  of  Scot- 
land, wife  of  William  III. 

Olaus  II  of  Norway,  brother  of 
Harald  III,  called  "  St  Olaf  the 
Double  Beard  "  (984,  1026-30). 

Stephen  I  of  Hungary  (979,  997- 
1038). 

Theodora  (d.  867),  Empress  ,  con- 
sort of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Theo- 
philus 

Wenceslaus  (910,  928-936),  king  of 
Bohemia. 

It  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that 
persons  are  declared  to  be  saints 
nowadays  ,  but  Joan  of  Arc,  after 
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being  beatified  by  Leo  XIII  in  1894, 
was  canonized  by  Pius  X  in  1909. 

The  City  of  Saints.     See  CITY. 

The  Island  of  Saints.  So  Ireland  was 
called  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Latter-day  Saints.  The  Mor- 
mons (qv.). 

St.  Befana.  There  is  no  saint  of 
this  name,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
EpipJiany.  See  BEFANA. 

St.  Bernard  Dog,  or  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard. A  large  and  handsome  breed  of 
dog,  so  called  because  for  many  years 
they  have  been  bred  at  the  Hospice  of 
St.  Bernard  at  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
Pass,  Switzerland,  and  trained  to 
track  travellers  lost  in  the  snow. 

St.  Cloud.  A  palace  where  many 
important  events  in  French  history 
took  place,  formerly  standing  about  1£ 
miles  west  of  Paris,  on  the  Seme. 
Built  by  Louis  XIV  (1658)  on  the  site 
of  an  older  castle,  it  was  bought  by 
Louis  XVI  for  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
was  later  a  favourite  residence  of 
Napoleon  and  of  Napoleon  III.  It 
was  badly  damaged  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  afterwards  de- 
molished 

St.    Cyr,    or    St.-Cyr-1'Ecole.     The 

famous  French  military  school  (about 
14  miles  south-west  of  Paris),  trans- 
ferred thither  from  Fontamebleau  by 
Napoleon  in  1806.  The  building  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  school  for 
daughters  of  the  nobility,  founded  by 
Mme  de  Mamtenon. 

St.  Elian's  Well.  A  well  that  used  to 
lie  a  mile  or  so  south  of  Colwyn  Bay, 
Denbighshire,  but  is  long  since  dried 
up,  and  was  famous  as  a  "  cursing 
well."  The  custom  was  to  write  the 
name  of  one's  adversary  on  a  pebble 
and  drop  it  mto  the  well ;  whereupon 
he  was  afflicted  with  cramp,  ague,  loss 
of  cattle,  etc.,  and  would  pine  away 
and  die. 

St.  Elmo,  or  St«  Elmo's  Fire.  The 
corposant  (Port,  corpo  santo,  sacred 
body),  or  compozant,  an  electrical 
luminosity  often  seen  on  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  ships  on  dark,  stormy  nights. 
There  is  no  saint  of  this  name,  and  the 
suggestions  are  that  "  Elmo "  is  a 
corruption  of  St.  Anselm  (of  Lucca), 
St.  Erasmus  (the  patron  saint  of 
Neapolitan  sailors),  or  of  Helena, 
sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (q.v.)3  by 
which  twin-name  the  St  Elmo's  Fire 
is  also  known. 

Sudden,  breaking  on  their  raptured  eight, 
Appeared  the  splendour  of  St.  Elmo's  light. 

Orlando  JFvrioao,  bk  ix 

St.  Francis's  Distemper.  Impecu- 
niosity ;  being  moneyless.  Those  of 


the  Order  of  St.  Francis  were  not 
allowed  to  carry  any  money  about 
them. 

I  saw  another  case  of  gentlemen  of  St.  Francis's  dis- 
temper — Rabelais .  Pantagrud,  v,  21 

St.  Germains,  The  Court  of.     The 

intriguing  circle  of  exiled  English 
nobles  and  others  that  surrounded 
James  II  after  his  deposition,  when 
he  had  settled  at  the  chateau  of  St. 
G-ennam-en-Laye  (on  the  Seine,  about 
8  miles  N.N.W.  of  Paris),  a  former 
residence  of  Francois  I,  Louis  XIV, 
and  others. 

St.  Giles's.    See  GILES. 

St.  Grouse's  Day.  A  humorous  name 
given  to  August  1 2th,  when  the  grouse- 
shooting  season  commences  in  Eng- 
land. 

St.  James's,  The  Court  of.   See  under 

JAMES. 

St.  John  Lateran.    See  LATERAN. 

St.  Johnstone's  Tippet.  A  halter  ; 
so  called  from  Johnstone  the  hangman. 

Sent  to  heaven  wi'  a  St  Johnstone's  tlppit  about  my 
hause  —Scott  Old  Mortality,  cbu  viiL 

St.  Leger  Sweepstakes.  A  horse-race 
for  three-year-olds,  run  at  Bon  caster 
early  in  September.  It  was  instituted 
in  1776  by  Colonel  Anthony  St.  Leger, 
of  Park  Hill,  near  Doncaster,  but  was 
not  called  the  *'  St.  Leger "  (pron. 
silver,  or,  popularly,  ledg'er)  till  two 
years  afterwards. 

St.  Martin's  le  Grand.  The  familiar 
name  for  the  postal  system  of  Great 
Britain,  because  from  1825  its  head- 
quarters have  been  on  and  about  the 
site  of  the  ancient  church  and  monas- 
tery of  this  name  (dating  from  pre- 
Conquest  times)  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

St.  Monday.  A  facetious  name 
sometimes  given  to  Monday  because 
many  workmen  and  others  who  like  an 
extended  '*  week-end "  make  it  a 
holiday  (holy  day  !)  There  is  a  story 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Folk-lore  Society 
(vol.  i,  p.  245)  recording  that — 

While  Cromwell's  army  lay  encamped  at  Perth,  one  of 
his  zealous  partisans,  named  Monday,  died,  and  Crom- 
well offered  a  reward  for  the  best  hues  on  his  death.    A 
shoemaker  of  Perth  brought  the  following  — 
Blessed  be  the  Sabbath  Day, 

And  cursed  be  woildly  pelf , 
Tuesday  will  begin  the  week, 

Since  Monday's  hanged  himself, 

which  so  pleased  Cromwell  that  he  not  only  gave  the 
promised  reward  but  made  also  a  decree  that  shoemakers 
should  be  allowed  to  make  Monday  a  standing  holiday 

St.  Partridge's  Day.  A  facetious 
name  for  September  1st,  when  par- 
tridge shooting  becomes  lawful  m 
England. 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  See  PAT- 
KICK. 
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St.  Petersburg 


Salamander 


St.  Petersburg.  The  former  name  of 
the  capital  of  the  old  Russian  Empire, 
so  called  m  honour  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  founded  it  in  1 703.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914  it 
was  changed  by  Imperial  rescript  to 
Petroqrad,  this  being  the  Russian, 
while  the  other  is  a  German,  equiva- 
lent of  Peter's  Town. 

St.  Si'monianism.  The  social  and 
political  system  of  Count  de  St.  Simon 
(1760-1825),  who  proposed  the  insti- 
tution of  a  European  parliament  to 
arbitrate  in  all  matters  affecting 
Europe,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
social  hierarchy  based  on  capacity  and 
labour.  Fable  says  that  he  was  led  to 
his  "  social  system  "  by  the  apparition 
of  Charlemagne,  which  appeared  to 
him  one  night  in  the  Luxembourg, 
where  he  was  suffering  a  temporary 
imprisonment. 

St.  Stephen's.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  so  called,  because,  at  one 
time,  the  Commons  used  to  sit  in  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel. 

Si.  Stephen's  loaves.  Stones ;  the 
allusion,  of  course,  is  to  the  stoning  of 
St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  51-60). 

Haying  said  this,  lie  took  up  one  of  St.  Stephen's 
loaves,  and  was  going  to  hit  him  with  it. — RabAais 
PantagrueL,  v,  8 

Sake.  A  form  of  the  obsolete  word 
sac  (A.S.  sacu,  a  dispute  or  lawsuit), 
meaning  some  official  right  or  privi- 
lege, such  as  that  of  holding  a  manorial 
court. 

The  common  phrases  For  God's  sake, 
for  conscience1  sake,  for  goodness3  sake. 
etc.,  mean  "  out  of  consideration  for  " 
God,  conscience,  etc. 

For  old  sake' s  sake.  For  the  sake  of 
old  acquaintance,  past  times. 

For  one's  name's  sake  Out  of  re- 
gard for  one's  character  or  good 
name. 

SaJees  1  or  Salves  ahie  I  Low  ex- 
pressions of  surprise,  admiration,  etc., 
commoner  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England. 

Salcer.  A  piece  of  light  artillery, 
used,  especially  on  board  ship,  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  word 
is  borrowed  from  the  saker  hawk 
(falcon). 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saber, 
He  was  the  Inventor  of  and  maker 

JSuiltr     Hudibras,  1, 2 

Sakhrat.  A  sacred  stone  of  Moham- 
medan fable,  one  gram  of  which  en- 
dows the  possessor  with  miraculous 
powers.  It  is  of  an  emerald  colour ; 
its  reflection  makes  the  sky  blue.  See 
KAF. 

Saktism.  A  Hindu  religious  cult, 
originating  about  the  5th  century  AD., 


based  on  the  worship  of  the  active  pro- 
ducing principle  (Prakriti)  as  mani- 
fested in  the  goddess  wives  of  Siva 
(Durga,  Kali,  and  Parvati),  the  female 
energy,  or  Sakti,  of  the  primordial 
male,  Purusha  or  Siva.  The  rites  of 
these  worshippers  of  Sakti  are,  in 
many  cases,  mere  orgies  of  lust. 

Sakun'tala.  The  heroine  of  Kah- 
dasa's  great  Sanskrit  drama,  SaTeun- 
tala.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  sage, 
Vis'wa'mita,  and  Menaka,  a  water- 
nymph,  and  was  brought  up  by  a  her- 
mit. One  dav  King  Dushyanta  came 
to  the  hermitage  during  a  hunt,  and 
persuaded  her  to  marry  him;  and 
later,  giving  her  a  ring,  returned  to 
his  throne.  In  due  course  a  son  was 
born,  and  Sakuntala  set  out  with  him 
to  find  his  father  On  the  way,  while 
bathing,  she  lost  the  ring,  and  the 
king  did  not  recognize  her  owing  to 
enchantment.  Subsequently  it  was 
found  by  a  fisherman  in  a  fish  he  had 
caught  (cp.  KBNTIGERN),  the  king  re- 
cognized his  wife,  she  was  publicly 
proclaimed  his  queen,  and  Bha- 
rata,  his  son  and  heir,  became  the 
founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the 
Bharatas. 

Safc'ya-Mu'ni.  One  of  the  names  of 
Gautama  Siddartha,  the  Buddha 
(#.v.)»  founder  of  Buddhism. 

Salad.  A  pen'orth  of  salad  oil.  A 
strapping  ;  a  castigation  It  is  a  joke 
on  All  Fools'  Day  to  send  one  to  the 
saddler's  for  a  "  pen'orth  of  salad  oil." 
The  pun  is  between  "  salad  oil,"  as 
above,  and  the  French  avoir  de  la 
salade,  "  to  be  flogged.'*  The  French 
salader  and  salade  are  derived  from  the 
salle  or  saddle  on  which  schoolboys 
were  at  one  time  birched.  A  block 
for  the  purpose  is  still  kept  in  some  of 
our  public  schools. 

Salad  days.  Days  of  inexperience, 
when  persons  are  very  green. 

My  salad  days 
When  I  was  green  in.  judgment. 

Shakespeare    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1, 5 

Salamander  (Or.  salamandra,  a  kind 
of  lizard).  The  name  is  now  given  to 
a  family  of  amphibious  urodela  (newts, 
etc.),  but  anciently  to  a  mythical 
hzard-like  monster  that  was  supposed 
to  be  able  to  live  in  fire,  which,  how- 
ever, it  quenched  by  the  chill  of  its 
body.  Pliny  tells  us  he  tried  the  ex- 
periment once,  but  the  creature  was 
soon  burnt  to  a  powder  (Nat.  Hist. 
x,  67;  xxix,  4).  It  was  adopted 
by  Paracelsus  as  the  name  of  the 
elemental  being  inhabiting  fire  (gnomes 
being  those  of  the  earth,  sylphs  of  the 
air,  and  undines  of  the  water),  and 
was  hence  taken  over  by  the  Eosi- 
crucian  system,  from  which  source 
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Pope  introduced  salamanders  into  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

When  the  Fair  in  all  their  Pride  expire, 
To  their  first  Elements  the  Souls  retire 
The  Sprites  of  fiery  Termagants  in  Flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  Salamander's  name 

Sape  of  the  Lock,  I,  51 

FranQois  I  of  France  adopted  as  his 
badge  a  lizard  in  the  midst  of  flames, 
with  the  legend  Nutnsco  et  extinguo 
(I  nourish  and  extinguish) .  The 
Italian  motto  from  which  this  legend 
was  borrowed  was  Nudnsco  ^l  buono  e 
spengo  il  reo  (I  nourish  the  good  and 
extinguish  the  bad)  Fire  purifies  good 
metal,  but  consumes  rubbish. 

Falstaff  calls  Bardolph's  nose  "  a 
burning  lamp,"  "  a  salamander,"  and 
the  dnnk  that  made  such  "  a  fiery 
meteor  "  he  calls  "  fire." 

I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with 
fire  any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years  — Shakespeare 
1  Henry  17,  iv,  3 

Salamander's  wool.  Asbestos,  a 
fibrous  mineral,  affirmed  by  the  Tar- 
tars to  be  made  *'  of  the  root  of  a 
tree,"  It  is  sometimes  called  "  moun- 
tain flax,"  and  is  not  combustible. 

Sal'ary.  Originally  "  salt  rations  " 
(Lat.  salarium,  sal,  salt).  The  ancient 
Romans  served  out  rations  of  salt  and 
other  necessaries  to  their  soldiers  and 
civil  servants.  The  rations  altogether 
were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
salt,  and  when  money  was  substituted 
for  the  rations  the  stipend  went  by  the 
same  name. 

Salic.  Pertaining  to  the  Salian 
Franks,  a  tribe  of  Franks  who,  in  the 
4th  century  A.D.,  established  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  Sala  (now 
known  as  the  Yssel),  and  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  Merovingian  kings  of 
France. 

Which  Salique,  aa  I  said,  'twist  Elbe  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  called  Melsen. 

Sfiakespeare    Henry  V,  i,  2 

Salic  Code.  A  Frankish  law-book, 
written  in  Latin,  extant  during 
the  Merovingian  and  Carohngian 
periods. 

The  Sahc  X,au\  A  law  derived  from 
the  Sahc  Code  limiting  succession  to 
the  throne,  land,  etc.,  to  heirs  male  to 
the  exclusion  of  females,  chiefly  be- 
cause certain  military  duties  were  con- 
nected with  the  holding  of  lands.  In 
the  early  14th  century  it  became 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  the  claim  of  Edward 
III  to  the  French  throne,  based  on  his 
interpretation  of  the  law,  resulted  in 
the  Hundred  Years  War.  It  was, 
also,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Salic  Law  that  the  Crowns  of  Hanover 
and  England  were  separated  when 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in 
1837. 


Saliens,  The  In  ancient  Borne,  a 
college  of  twelve  priests  of  Mars  tradi- 
tionally instituted  by  Numa.  The  tale 
is  that  a  shield  (see  ANOILE)  fell  from 
heaven,  and  the  nymph  Eggria  pre- 
dicted that  wherever  it  was  preserved 
the  people  would  be  the  dominant 
people  of  the  earth.  To  prevent  its 
being  surreptitiously  taken  away, 
Numa  had  eleven  others  made  exactly 
like  it,  and  appointed  twelve  priests 
as  guardians.  Every  year  these  young 
patricians  promenaded  the  city,  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  and  they  finished  the 
day  with  a  most  sumptuous  banquet, 
insomuch  that  saliares  ccena  became 
proverbial  for  a  most  sumptuous 
feast.  The  word  "  sahens  "  means 

dancing,      ^unc  est  bibendum    . 
nunc  Saliaribus 
Ornare  pulvinar  Deorum 
Tempus  erat  dapibus 

Sorace  •  1  Ode*,  xxxvii,  2-4 

Salisbury  Crags.  These  rocky  hills, 
near  Arthur's  Seat  just  outside  Edin- 
burgh, are  so  called  from  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  who  accompanied  Edward 
III  on  an  expedition  against  the  Scots. 

Sallee-man,  or  Bailee  rover.  A 
pirate-ship  ;  so  called  from  Sallee,  a 
seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  formerly 
notorious  for  their  piracy. 

Sally  Lunn.  A  tea-cake  ;  so  called 
from  a  woman  pastrycook  of  that 
name  in  Bath,  who  used  to  cry  them 
about  in  a  basket  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  Dalmer,  the  baker, 
bought  her  recipe,  and  made  a  song 
about  the  buns. 

Sal'macis.  A  fountain  of  Carla, 
which  rendered  effeminate  all  those 
who  bathed  therein.  It  was  in 
this  fountain  that  Hermaphrodltus 
changed  his  sex.  (Ovid:  Metamor- 
phoses,  iv,  285,  and  xvi,  319.) 

Thy  moist  limbs  melted  into  Salmads 

Swinburne.  HermapJuroditus 

SaTmagun'di.  A  mixture  of  minced 
veal,  chicken,  or  turkey,  anchovies  or 
pickled  herrings,  and  onions,  all 
chopped  together,  and  served  with 
lemon-juice  and  oil.  The  word  ap- 
peared in  the  17th  century  ;  its  origin  is 
unknown,  but  fable  has  it  that  it  was 
the  name  of  one  of  the  ladies  attached 
to  the  suite  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  wife 
of  Henri  IV  of  France,  who  either 
invented  or  popularized  the  dish. 

In  1807  Washington  Irving  pub- 
lished a  humorous  periodical  with  this 
as  the  title. 

Salmo'neus.  A  legendary  king  of 
Elis,  noted  for  his  arrogance  and  11*.- 
piety.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god, 
and  to  receive  divine  honour  from  his 
subjects.  To  imitate  Jove's  thunder 
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he  used  to  drive  his  chariot  over  a 
brazen  bridge,  and  darted  burning 
torches  on  every  side  to  imitate  light- 
ning, for  which  impiety  the  king  of 
gods  and  men  hurled  a  thunderbolt 
at  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  infernal 
regions. 

Salop.    See  SHROPSHIRE. 

Sal'sabil.  A  fountain  an  the  Moham- 
medan Paradise  (Koran  ch.  Ixxvi). 
The  name  signifies  water  that  flows 
pleasantly  and  gently  down  the  throat. 

Salt.  Flavour,  smack.  The  salt  of 
youth  is  that  vigour  and  strong  passion 
which  then  predominates. 

Though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and  churchmen, 
Master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us  — 
Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  11,  3 

Shakespeare  uses  the  term  on  several 
occasions  for  strong  amorous  passion. 
Thus  lago  refers  to  it  as  '*  hot  as 
monkeys,  salt  as  wolves  in  pride " 
(Othello,  iii,  3).  The  Duke  calls 
Angelo's  base  passion  "h.is  *'  salt  imag- 
ination,*' because  he  supposed  his 
victim  to  be  Isabella,  and  not  his  be-  ' 
trothed  wife  whom  the  Duke  forced 
fri™  to  marry  (Measure  for  Measure, 
v,  1). 

A  sailor  of  large  experience  is  often 
called  an  old  salt,  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious— he  has  been  well  salted  by  the 
sea 

Spilling  salt  was  held  to  be  an  un- 
lucky omen  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
superstition  remains  to  this  day, 
though,  with  us,  the  evil  may  be 
averted  if  he  who  spills  the  salt 
throw  a  pinch  of  it  over  the  left 
shoulder  with  the  right  hand.  In 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  famous  picture 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Judas  Iscanot 
is  known  by  the  salt-cellar  knocked 
over  accidentally  by  his  arm  Salt 
was  used  in  sacrifice  by  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  it  is  still  used  in  baptism  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was  an 
emblem  of  purity  and  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  a  holy  life  on  others. 
Hence  our  Lord  tells  His  disciples  they 
are  "  the  salt  of  the  earth  "  (Matt  v, 
13)  Spilling  the  salt  after  it  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  victim  was 
a  bad  omen,  hence  the  superstition. 

It  is  still  not  uncommon  to  put  salt 
into  a  cofSn  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Satan 
hates  salt,  because  it  is  the  symbol  of 
incorruption  and  immortality  ;  and  in 
Scotland  it  was  long  customary  to 
throw  a  handful  of  salt  on  the  top  of 
the  mash  when  brewing,  to  keep  the 
witches  from  it.  Salt  really  has  some 
effect  in  moderating  the  fermentation 
and  fining  the  liquor. 

A  covenant  of  salt  (Numb,  xvin,  19). 
A  covenant  which  could  not  be  broken. 


As  salt  was  a  symbol  of  incorruption, 
it,  of  course,  symbolized  perpetuity. 

The  Lord  God  o£  Israel  gave  the  kingdom  .         to 
David  by  a  covenant  of  salt  — 2  Ohron  adii,  5 

Attic  salt.    See  ATTIC. 

Cum  grano  sa'lis.  With  a  grain  of 
salt  (see  below). 

He  won't  earn  salt  for  his  pomdge* 
He  willynever  earn  a  penny. 

If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  where- 
with shall  it  be  salted  ?  (Matt,  v,  13.)  If 
men  fall  from  grace,  how  shall  they  be 
restored  ?  The  reference  is  to  rock 
salt,  which  loses  its  saltness  if  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun. 

Not  worth  your  salt.  Not  worth 
your  wages.  The  reference  is  to  the 
salary  (q.v.)  composed  of  rations  of 
salt  and  other  necessaries  served  out 
by  the  Romans  to  their  soldiers,  etc 

Put  some  salt  on  his  tail.  Catch  or 
apprehend  him.  The  phrase  is  based 
on  the  direction  given  to  small  children 
to  lay  salt  on  a  bird's  tail  if  they  want 
to  catch  it :  they  don't  as  a  rule 
realize  that  if  they  can  do  this  they 
must  have  already  caught  the  bird  1 

His  intelligence  is  so  good,  that  were  you  to  come  near 
>><™  with  soldiers  or  constables,  I  shall  answer  for 

it  you  will  never  lay  salt  on  his  tall  — Scott     JRedgauntlet 
ch.  3d. 

The  salt  of  the  earth.  Properly,  the 
elect ,  the  perfect,  or  those  approach- 
ing perfection  (see  Matt,  v,  13) ;  now, 
however,  often  used  of  the  high  and 
mighty  ones,  those  with  great  power 
or  even  merely  great  wealth. 

To  eat  a  man's  salt.  To  partake  of 
his  hospitality.  Among  the  Arabs  to 
eat  a  man's  salt  was  a  sacred  bond 
between  the  host  and  guest.  No  one 
who  has  eaten  of  anothei's  salt  should 
speak  ill  of  him  or  do  him  an  ill  turn. 

Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?  that  sacred  pledge, 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight  1 

Eyron     The  Corsair,  ii,  Iv 

To  salt  a  mine.  To  introduce  pieces 
of  ore,  etc.  into  the  workings  so  as 
to  delude  prospective  purchasers  or 
shareholders  into  the  idea  that  a 
worthless  mine  is  in  reality  a  profitable 
investment. 

To  salt  an  account,  invoice,  etc.  To 
put  the  extreme  value  upon  each 
article,  and  even  something  more,  to 
give  it  piquancy  and  raise  its  market 
value,  according  to  the  maxim,  sal 
sapit  omnia. 

To  sit  above  t7ie  salt — in  a  place  of 
distinction.  Formerly  the  family 
saler  (salt  cellar)  was  of  massive  silver, 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
Persons  of  distinction  sat  above  the 
"  saler  " — i  e.  between  it  and  the  head 
of  the  table  ;  dependents  and  inferior 
guests  sat  below. 

We  took  him  up  above  the  salt  and  made  much  of  him 
— Kinpsley  Westward  Ho  !  ch  xv 
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True  to  Ms  salt.  Faithful  to  his  em- 
ployers. Here  salt  means  salary  (#.v.). 

With  a  grain  of  salt  (Lat.  Cum  grano 
salis).  With  great  reservations  or 
limitation  ,  allowing  it  merely  a  grain 
of  truth  As  salt  is  sparingly  -used  in 
condiments,  so  is  truth  in  remarks  to 
which  this  phrase  is  applied. 

Salt  Hill.  The  mound  at  Eton 
where  the  Eton  scholars  used  to  collect 
money  for  the  Captain  at  the  Montem 
(q.v.).  All  the  money  collected  was 
called  salt  (cp.  SALAJRY). 

Salu'te.  According  to  tradition,  on 
the  triumphant  return  of  Maximilian 
to  Germany,  after  his  second  campaign, 
the  town  of  Augsburg  ordered  100 
rounds  of  cannon  to  be  discharged 
The  officer  on  service,  fearing  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  number,  caused  an 
extra  round  to  be  added.  The  town 
of  Nuremberg  ordered  a  like  salute, 
and  the  custom  became  established. 

Salute,  in  the  British  navy,  between 
two  ships  of  equal  rank,  is  made  by 
firing  an  equal  number  of  guns.  If 
the  vessels  are  of  unequal  rank,  the 
superior  fires  the  fewer  rounds. 

JRoyal  salute,  in  the  British  navy, 
consists  (1)  in  firing  twenty-one  great 
guns,  (2)  in  the  officers  lowering  their 
sword-points,  and  (3)  in  dipping  the 
colours. 

In  India  the  native  rulers  are  all  en- 
titled by  law  to  certain  salutes,  these 
range  from  21  guns  in  the  cases  of  the 
Maharajahs  of  Baroda,  Gwalior,  and 
Mysore,  and  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad, 
down  to  19,  17, 15,  13,  and  11  guns  to 
rulers  of  lesser  States. 

Salutations.  ShaJcing  hands.  A  relic 
of  the  ancient  custom  of  adversa- 
ries, in  treating  of  a  truce,  taking 
hold  of  the  weapon-hand  to  ensure 
against  treachery. 

Lady's  curtsey.  A  relic  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  women  going  on 
the  knee  to  men  of  rank  and  power, 
originally  to  beg  mercy,  afterwards 
to  acknowledge  superiority. 

Taking  off  the  hat.  A  relic  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  taking  off  the 
helmet  when  no  danger  is  nigh.  A 
man  takes  off  his  hat  to  show  that  he 
dares  stand  unarmed  in  your  presence. 

Discharging  guns  as  a  salute.  To 
show  that  no  fear  exists,  and  therefore 
no  guns  will  be  required.  This  is  like 
"  burying  the  hatchet  "  (q.v  ). 

Lowering  swords.  To  express  a  will- 
ingness to  put  yourself  unarmed  in 
the  power  of  the  person  saluted,  from 
a  full  persuasion  of  his  friendly  feeling. 

Presenting  arms — i.e  offering  to  give 
them  up,  from  the  full  persuasion  of 
the  peaceful  and  friendly  disposition 
of  the  person  so  honoured. 
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Salve.  Latin  "hail,"  "welcome." 
The  word  is  often  woven  on  door-mats. 

Salve,  Megina!  An  antiphonal 
hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary  sung  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  from  Trinity 
Sunday  to  Advent,  after  lauds  and 
complin.  So  called  from  the  opening 
words.  Salve,  regina  m^sencord^ce  I 
(Hail,  Queen  of  compassion  I) 

Sam.  To  stand  Sam,  To  pay  the 
reckoning.  The  phrase  is  said  to  be 
an  Americanism,  and  to  have  arisen 
from  the  letters  U.S.  on  the  knapsacks 
of  the  soldiers.  The  government  of 
"  Uncle  Sam  "  (see  below)  has  to  pay, 
or  "  stand  Sam  "  for  all :  hence  also 
the  phrase  Nuriky  pays  for  all. 

Uncle  Sam.  The  personification  of 
the  Government,  or  the  people,  of  the 
United  States — a  facetious  adaptation, 
of  the  initials.  Fable  has  it  that  the 
inspectors  of  Elbert  Anderson's  store 
on  the  Hudson  were  Bbenezer  Wilson 
and  his  uncle  Samuel  Wilson,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Uncle  Sam." 
The  stores  were  marked  E.A. — U.S. 
(Elbert  Anderson,  United  States),  and 
one  of  the  employers,  being  asked  the 
meaning,  said  U.S.  stood  for  "  Uncle 
Sam."  The  joke  took,  and  in  the  War 
of  Independence  the  men  earned  it 
with  them,  and  it  became  stereotyped. 
Another  account  places  the  store  at 
Troy,  N.Y.,  and  dates  the  legend  from 
the  War  of  1812. 

Upon  my  Sam  (or  Sammy) !  A 
humorous  form  of  asseveration  ;  also, 
'pon  my  sacred  Sam! 

Sa'mael.  The  prince  of  demons  in 
Rabbinical  legend,  who,  in  the  guise 
of  a  serpent,  tempted  Eve ;,  also  called 
the  angel  of  death. 

Samaj.    See  BRAJBCMO  SAMAJ. 

Sam'anides.  A  dynasty  of  ten  kings 
in  western  Persia  (about  872  to  1004), 
founded  by  Ismail  al  Sam'am 

Samaritan.  A  good  Samaritan.  A 
philanthropist,  one  who  attends  upon 
the  poor  to  aid  them  and  give  them 
relief  (Luke  x,  30-37). 

Sambo.  A  pet  name  given  to  any- 
one of  negro  race  ;  properly  applied 
to  the  male  offspring  of  a  negro  and 
mulatto.  (Span,  zambo,  bow-legged  ; 
Lat.  scambus.) 

Sa'mian.  The  Samian  letter.  The 
letter  Y,  the  Letter  of  Pythag'oras 
(Q.V.},  employed  by  him  as  the  emblem 
or  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
virtue,  which  is  one,  but,  if  once  devi- 
ated from,  the  farther  the  lines  are 
extended  the  wider  becomes  the 
breach. 

When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samiaa  tetter, 
Point*  htm  two  ways,  the  narrower  the  better 

Pope    Dwiciad,  ir 
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The  Satman  Poet.  Simon'ides  the 
satirist,  born  at  Samoa  (about  B.C. 
556) 

The  Savman  Sage,  or  The  Samwn 
Pythag'oras  born  at  Sanios  (6th  cent. 

'*  'Tls  enough, 

In  this  late  age,  adventurous  to  nave  touched 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage 

Thomson, 

Sa'miel.  The  Turkish  name  of  the 
simoom,  a  hot,  suffocating  wind  that 
blows  occasionally  in  the  East  (Arab 
samm,  poison,  Turk,  yel,  wind). 

Burning  and  headlong  as  the  Samiel  wind, 

Moore  ,  Lalla  Jtookh,  Pt  i 

Samite.  A  rich  silk  fabric  with  a 
warp  of  six  threads,  generally  inter- 
woven with  gold,  held  in  high  esteem 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  So  called  after 
the  Gr.  hexamiton,  hex,  six,  rmtos,  a 
thread.  Cp.  DIMITY. 

Sammael.    See  SAMAEL. 

Samosatenian.  A  Faulian,  or  fol- 
lower of  Paul  of  Samosata,  an  heretical 
bishop  of  Antioch  from  260  to  272,  who 
denied  the  personality  of  the  Logos 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Samosa'tian  Philosopher,  The.    Lu- 

cian  of  Samos'ata,  a  Greek  satirist  of 
the  2nd  century  A.D. 

Just  such  another  feast  as  was  that  of  the  Laptttee 
described  by  the  philosopher  of  Samosata  — Rabelais 
Pantagruel,  iv,  15 

Sampiord  Ghost,  The.  A  kind  of 
exaggerated  t"  Cock  Lane  ghost " 
(q  V.)  or  Poltergeist,  which  haunted 
Sampford  Peverell  for  about  three 
years  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century.  Besides  the  usual  knock- 
ings,  the  inmates  were  beaten  ;  in  one 
instance  a  powerful  "  unattached 
arm  "  flung  a  folio  Greek  Testament 
from  a  bed  into  the  middle  of  a  room. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Caled  Colton  (cre- 
dited as  the  author  of  these  freaks) 
offered  £100  to  anyone  who  could  ex- 
plain the  matter  except  on  super- 
natural grounds.  No  one,  however, 
claimed  the  reward.  Colton  died  1 832 . 

Sampo.    See  KALEVALA. 

Samp'son.  A  dovmme  Sampson.  A 
humble  pedantic  scholar,  awkward, 
irascible,  and  very  old-fashioned.  A 
character  in  Scott's  Guy  Mannenng. 

Samson.  Any  Tum^i  of  unusual 
strength  ;  so  called  from  the  ancient 
Hebrew  hero  (Judges  xiii-xvi).  The 
name  has  been  specially  applied  to 
Thomas  Topham  (d.  1753),  the  "  Brit- 
ish Samson,*'  son  of  a  London  car- 
penter. He  lifted  three  hogsheads  of 
water  (1,836  Ib.)  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  spectators  at  Coldbath 
Fields,  May  28th,  1741,  and  eventu- 
ally committed  suicide  ;  and  to  Rich- 


ard Joy,  the  "  Kentish  Samson,"  who 
died  1742,  at  the  age  of  67.  His  tomb- 
stone is  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard,  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

San  Benito.   See  SACCO  BENEDETTO. 

Sanee-bell.  Same  as  "  Sanctus 
bell."  See  S ACHING-BELL. 

Sancho  Panza.  The  squire  of  Bon 
Quixote  (<?.v.),  in  Cervantes'  romance, 
who  became  governor  of  Barata'ria  ; 
a  short,  pot-bellied  rustic,  full  of  com- 
mon sense,  but  without  a  grain  of 
"  spirituality."  He  rode  upon  an  ass, 
Dapple,  and  was  famous  for  his  pro- 
verbs. Panza,  in  Spanish,  means 
paunch. 

A  Sancho  Panza.  A  rough  and 
ready,  sharp  and  humorous  justice  of 
the  peace.  In  allusion  to  Sancho,  as 
judge  in  the  isle  of  Barata'ria. 

Sancho  Panza' s  info,  called  Teresa, 
Pt.  11,  i,  5  ;  Maria,  Pt.  li,  iv,  7  ;  Juana, 
Pt.  i,  7 ;  and  Joan,  Pt.  i,  21. 

Sanchoniathon.  The  Fragments  of 
Sanchoniathon  are  the  literary  remains 
of  a  supposed  ancient  Phoenician  philo- 
sopher (alleged  to  have  lived  before  the 
Trojan  War),  which  are  incorporated 
in  the  Phoenician  History  by  Philo  of 
Byblos  (1st  and  2nd  cents.  A.D.),  which 
History  was  drawn  upon  by  Eusebius 
(about  320  A.D.),  the  "  Father  of 
Church  History."  The  name  is  Greek 
and  seems  to  mean  "  the  whole  law 
of  Chon  "  ;  whether  this  is  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  or  whether  San- 
choniathon is  intended  to  be  a  personal 
name,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no 
such  collection  or  author,  and  that  the 
name  was  invented  by  Philo  to  give  an 
air  of  authority  and  antiquity  to  his 
own  teachings. 

Sanctum  Sancto'rum  (Lat.  Holy  of 
Hohes).  A  private  room  into  which  no 
one  uninvited  enters  ;  properly  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Jewish  Temple, 
a  small  chamber  into  which  none  but 
the  high  priest  might  enter,  and  that 
only  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement. 
A  man's  private  house  is  his  sanctuary; 
his  own  special  private  room  in  that 
house  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  the  sanctum  sanctofrum> 

Sancy7  Diamond,  The.  A  famous 
historical  diamond  (53i  carats)  said  to 
have  belonged  at  one  time  to  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  named 
after  the  French  ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople, Nicholas  de  Harlay,  Sieur 
de  Sancy,  who,  about  1575,  bought  it 
for  70,000  francs.  Later  it  was  owned 
by  Henri  III  and  Henri  IV  of  France, 
then  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  James  II 
carried  it  with  him  in  his  flight  to 
France  in  1688,  when  it  was  sold  to 
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Louis  XIV  for  £25,000.  Louis  XV 
wore  it  at  Ms  coronation,  but  during 
the  Revolution  it  was  disposed  of  to 
Prince  Paul  DemidofE  for  £80,000.  In 
1865  the  DemidofC  family  sold  it  to 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy ;  it  was  in 
the  market  again  in  1889,  and  rumour 
has  it  that  it  was  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  Its 
present  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

Sand.  A  rope  of  sand.  Something 
nominally  effective  and  strong,  but  in 
reality  worthless  and  untrustworthy. 

The  sand-man  is  about  A  playful 
remark  addressed  to  children  who  are 
tired  and  '*  sleepy-eyed."  Cp  DUST- 
MAN. 

The  sands  are  running  out.  Time  is 
getting  short ;  there  will  be  little 
opportunity  for  doing  what  you  have 
to  do  unless  you  take  advantage  of 
now.  Often  used  in  reference  to  one 
who  evidently  has  not  much  longer  to 
live.  The  allusion  is  to  the  hour-glass. 

Alas  I  dread  lord,  you  see  the  case  wherein  I  stand, 
and  how  little  sand  is  left  to  run  in  my  poor  glass  — 
Reynard  the  fox,  iv 

To  plough  or  to  number  the  sands. 
To  undertake  an  endless  or  impossible 

task. 

Alas  '   poor  duke,  the  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry 

Shakespeare    Richard  II,  ii,  2 

Sand-blind.  Dim-sighted  ;  not  ex- 
actly blind,  but  with  eyes  of  very 
little  use.  Sand-  is  here  a  corruption 
of  the  obsolete  prefix  sam->  meaning 
"  half."  English  used  to  have  sam- 
dead,  sam-npe,  etc.,  and  sam-souden 
still  survives  in.  some  dialects.  In  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  Launcelot  Gobbo 
connects  it  with  sand,  the  gritty 
earth. 

This  is  my  true-begotten  father,  who,  being  more  than 
•and  blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not.— Shako- 
speare  '  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii,  2 

Sandabar  or  Sindlbad.  Names  given 
to  a  mediaeval  collection  of  tales  that 
are  very  much  the  same  as  those  in 
the  Greek  Synfapas  the  Philosopher 
and  the  Arabic  Romance  of  the  Seven 
Viziers  (known  in  Western  Europe  as 
The  Seven  Sages  (Wise  Masters),  and 
derived  from  the  Fables  of  B^dpa^ 
(q.v.).  These  names  do  not,  in  all 
probability,  stand  for  the  author  or 
compiler,  but  result  from  Hebrew 
mistransliterations  of  the  Arabic 
equivalent  of  Bidpai  or  Pilpay. 

Sandal.  A  man  without  sandals.  A 
prodigal ;  so  called  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  because  the  seller  gave  his 
sandals  to  the*  buyer  as  a  ratification 
of  his  bargain  (Ruth  iv,  7). 

He  wears  the  sandals  of  Theramenes* 
Said  of  a  trimmer,  an  opportunist. 
Theramenes  (put  to  death  B.C.  404) 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  oligarchy, 


and  was  nicknamed  cothurnus  (i.e.  a 
sandal  or  boot  which  might  be  worn 
on  either  foot),  because  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  him.  He  blew  hot 
and  cold  with  the  same  breath. 

SandaTphon.  One  of  the  three 
angels  of  Rabbinical  legend  who  re- 
ceive the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
weave  them  into  crowns 

And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands. 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands, 
Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red 

Long f ettow:  Sandalphon. 

Sandema'nians  or  Glassites.  A  re- 
ligious party  expelled  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  for  maintaining  that  na- 
tional churches,  being  "  kingdoms  of 
this  world,"  are  unlawful.  Called 
Qlassites  from  John  Glas  (1695-1773), 
the  founder  (1728),  and  called  Sande- 
mamans  from  Robert  SandSman 
(1718-71),  a  disciple  of  his,  who  pub- 
lished a  series  of  letters  on  the  subject 
m  1755.  Members  are  admitted  by  a 
"holy  kiss,"  and  abstain  from  all 
animal  food  which  has  not  been  well 
drained  of  blood  ;  they  believe  in  the 
community  of  property,  and  hold 
weekly  communions. 

Sandford  and  Merton.  The  school- 
boy heroes  of  Thomas  Day's  old- 
fashioned  children's  tale  of  this  name 
(published  in  three  parts,  1783-89). 
*r Master"  Tommy  Merton  is  rich, 
selfish,  untruthful,  and  generally  ob- 
jectionable;  Harry  Sandford,  the 
farmer's  son,  is  depicted  as  being  the 
reverse  in  every  respect. 

Sandie.    See  ALEC. 
Sandschaki-sherll.  See  SINJAQU'SH- 

SHABIF. 

Sandwich.  A  piece  of  meat  between 
two  slices  of  bread  ;  so  called  from  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich  (1718-92 — 
the  noted  *'  Jemmy  Twitcher  "),  who 
passed  whole  days  in  gambling,  bid- 
ding the  waiter  bring  him  for  refresh^ 
ment  a  piece  of  meat  between  two 
pieces  of  bread,  which  he  ate  without 
stopping  from  play.  This  contrivance 
was  not  first  hit  upon  by  the  earl  in 
the  reign  of  George  III,  as  the  Romans 
were  very  fond  of  "  sandwiches," 
called  by  them  offula. 

Sandicichman.  A  perambulating 
advertisement  displayer,  with  an 
advertisement  board  before  and  be- 
hind. 

Sang-de-bceuf  (Fr.  bullock's  blood). 
The  deep  red  with  which  ancient 
Chinese  porcelain  is  often  coloured. 

Sang-froid  (Fr.,  cold  blood).  Free- 
dom from  excitement  or  agitation. 
One  does  a  thing  "  with  perfect  sang- 
froid "  when  one  does  it  coolly  and 
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collectedly,  without  unnecessary  dis- 
play. 

cross-legg'd,  with  great  sang-froid 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet.  

Byron    Don  Juan,  YEII,  cxxi 

Sanglamort  ("  blood  and  death  ")• 
The  imaginary  sword  of  Bragga- 
docchio  (#.v.).  He  had  stolen  Sir 
Guyon's  horse  and  spear,  but  not 
his  sword. 

That  rile  knight,  whoever  that  he  be, 
Which  hath  thy  Lady  reft  and  knighthood  shent. 
By  Sanglamort  my  sword,  whose  deadly  dent 
The  blood  hath  of  so  many  thousands  shed, 
I  swear,  ere  long,  shall  dearly  it  repent. 

Spenser    faerie  Queene,  HI,  x,  32 

San'glier,  Sir.  The  evil  knight  in 
Spenser's  Faene  Queene  (V,  i,  20), 
punished  by  Sir  Artegall  when  he  was 
on  his  quest  to  free  the  lady  lerna 
from  the  thraldom  of  Grantorto,  is  said 
to  be  intended  for  Shane  O'Neill,  leader 
of  the  Irish  insurgents  in  1567.  The 
word  is  French  for  boar. 

Le  Sangher  des  Ardennes.  Guil- 
laume  de  la  Marck  (1446-85),  driven 
from  Lie*ge,  for  the  murder  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lfie*ge,  and  beheaded  by  the 
Archduke  Maximilian. 

Sangrado,  Dr.  A  name  often  applied 
to  an  ignorant  or  "  fossilized  "  medical 
practitioner,  from  the  humbug  in  Le 
Sage's  Gil  Bias  (1715),  a  tall,  meagre, 
pale  man,  of  very  solemn  appearance, 
who  weighed  every  word  he  uttered, 
and  gave  an  emphasis  to  his  sage  dicta 
"  His  reasoning  was  geometrical,  and 
his  opinions  angular."  He  prescribed 
warm  water  and  bleeding  for  every 
ailment,  for  his  great  theory  was  that 
"  It  is  a  gross  error  to  suppose  that 
blood  is  necessary  for  life." 

Sangrail  or  SangreaL  The  Holy 
Grail,  see  GRAIL.  Popular  etymology 
used  to  explain  the  word  as  meaning 
the  real  blood  of  Christ,  song-real,  or  the 
wine  used  in  the  last  supper ;  and  a 
tradition  sprang  up  that  part  of  this 
wine-blood  was  preserved  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathfisa,  in  the  Saint,  or  Holy. 
Grail. 

Sanguine  (Lat.,  sangms,  sanguims, 
blood).  The  term  used  in  heraldry 
for  the  deep  red  or  purplish  colour 
usually  known  as  murrey  (from  the 
mulberry).  In  engravings  it  is  in- 
dicated by  lines  of  vert  and  purpure 
crossed,  that  is,  diagonals  from  right 
to  left  crossing  diagonals  from  left  to 
right. 

Sanguinary  James,  A.  Slang  for  a 
sheep's  head  not  singed.  Jemmy,  a 
sheep's  head,  is  so  called  from  James 
I  who  introduced  into  England  the 
national  Scotch  dish  of  "  singed  sheep's 
head  and  trotters."  No  real  Scotch 
dinner  is  complete  without  a  haggis, 


a  sheep's  head  and  trotters,  and  a 
hotch-potch  (in  summer),  or  cocky 
leekie  (in  winter). 

Sanhedrin  (Gr.  syn,  together ;  hedra, 
a  seat ;  i.e  a  sitting  together).  The 
supreme  council  of  the  Jews,  consist- 
ing of  seventy  priests  and  elders,  and 
a  president  who,  under  the  Bomans, 
was  the  high  priest.  It  took  its  rise 
soon  after  the  exile  from  the  municipal 
council  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  in  ex- 
istence till  about  425  A.D.,  when 
Theodosius  the  Younger  forbad  the 
Jews  to  build  synagogues.  All  ques- 
tions of  the  *'  Law  "  were  dogmatically 
settled  by  the  Sanhednn,  and  those 
who  refused  obedience  were  excom- 
municated. 

In  Dryden's  Absalom  and  AcJwtophel 
(q.v.)t  the  Sanhedrim  stands  for  the 
English  Parliament. 

The  Sanhedrim  long  time  as  chief  he  ruled, 
Their  reason  guided,  and  their  passion  cooled. 


Sanjaksherit. 

SHABEF. 


See    SINJAQU    JSH- 


Sans  Culottes  (Fr.,  without  knee- 
breeches,  perhaps  because  they  wore 
trousers^  instead).  A  name  given  by 
the  aristocratic  section  during  the 
French  Bevolution  to  the  extremists 
of  the  working-classes,  the  favourite 
leader  of  which  was  Henriot*  Hence 
Sansculottism,  the  principles,  etc.,  of 
"  red  republicans." 

Sans  Culottides.  The  five  comple- 
mentary days  added  to  the  twelve 
months  of  the  Revolutionary  Calendar. 
Bach  month  being  made  to  consist  of 
thirty  days,  the  "  riff-raff "  days 
which  would  not  conform  to  the  law 
were  named  in  honour  of  the  sans 
culottes,  and  made  idle  days  or  holi- 
days. 

Sans  Gene,  Mme.  The  nickname  of 
the  wife  of  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzic 
(1755-1820),  one  of  Napoleon's  mar- 
shals She  was  originally  a  washer- 
woman, and  followed  her  husband — 
then  I  in  the  ranks — as  a  vivandiere. 
She  was  kind  and  pleasant,  but  her 
rough  and  ready  ways  and  ignorance 
of  etiquette  soon  made  her  the  butt 
of  the  court,  and  earned  her  the  nick- 
name, which  means  "  without  con- 
straint "  or  "  free  and  easy." 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  (Fr, 
Without  fear  and  without  reproach). 
Pierre  du  Terrail,  Chevalier  de  Bayard 
(1476-1524)  was  called  Le  chevalier 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

Sans  Souci  (Fr.).  Free  and  easy, 
void  of  care.  It  is  the  name  given  by 
Mm  to  the  palace  built  by  Frederick 
the  Great  near  Potsdam  (1747). 

Enfant  Sans  Souc*,,  The  mediaeval 
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French  Tradesmen's  company  of 
actors,  as  opposed  to  the  Lawyers', 
the  "  Basochians  "  (gvy.).  It  was 
organized  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII, 
for  the  performance  of  short  comedies, 
in  which  public  characters  and  the 
manners  of  the  day  were  turned  into 
ridicule ;  Ma^tre  Pathehn  (see  Motr- 
TONS),  an  immense  favourite  with  the 
Parisians,  was  one  of  their  pieces. 
The  manager  of  the  "  Oare-for- 
Nothings "  (sans  souci)  was  called 
"  The  Prince  of  Fools  " 

The  Philosopher  of  Sans-Souvi,'. 
Frederick  the  Great  (1712, 1740-86). 

Sansca'ra.  The  ten  essential  rites 
of  Hindus  of  the  first  three  castes :  (1) 
at  the  conception  of  a  child ,  (2)  at 
the  quickening  ;  (3)  at  birth  ;  (4)  at 
naming ;  (5)  carrying  the  child  out  to 
see  the  moon ;  (6)  giving  him  food  to 
eat ;  (7)  the  ceremony  of  tonsure ; 
(8)  investiture  with  the  string  ,  (9)  the 
close  of  his  studies  ;  (10)  the  ceremony 
of  "  marriage,"  when  he  is  qualified 
to  perform  the  sacrifices  ordained. 

Sansfoy,  Sansjoy,  Sansloy.  Three 
Saracen  brothers  in  Spenser's  Faene 
Queene  (Bks.  I  and  II),  who  cared  for 
neither  God  nor  man.  The  first  (Faith- 
less) typifies  infidelity  and  unbelief, 
and  was  slain  by  the  Bed  Cross  Knight. 
The  second  (Joyless)  typifies  spiritual 
misery  ,  he  fought  the  Bed  Cross 
Knight  but  was  saved  by  Duessa,  and 
carried  in  the  car  of  Night  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  where  he  was  healed  of 
his  wounds  by  JEscula'paus.  The  third 
(Lawless),  having  torn  oft  the  disguise 
of  Arcmma'go  and  wounded  the  lion, 
earned  off  Una  into  the  wilderness. 
Her  shrieks  aroused  the  fauns  and 
satyrs,  who  came  to  her  rescue,  and 
Sansloy  fled.  The  reference  is  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the 
Beformation  was  carried  captive,  and 
the  lion  was  wounded  by  the  "  False- 
law  of  God." 

The  three  were  sons  of  Aveugle 
(Spiritual  blindness). 

Santa  Casa  (Ital.,  the  holy  house). 
The  reputed  house  in  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  lived  at  Nazareth,  miraculously 
translated  to  Dalmatia,  and  finally  to 
Italy.  See  LOBETTO. 

Santa  Glaus  or  Santa  Klaus.  A  con- 
traction of  Santa  Nikolaus  fo.e  St. 
Nicolas),  the  patron  saint  of  children. 
His  feast-day  is  December  6th,  and  the 
vigil  is  still  held  in  some  places,  but 
for  the  most  part  his  name  is  now 
associated  with  Chnstmastide  The 
old  custom  used  to  be  for  someone, 
on  December  5th,  to  assume  the  cos- 
tume of  a  bishop  and  distribute  small 
gifts  to  "  good  children."  The  present 


custom  is  to  put  toys  and  other  little 
presents  into  a  stocking  late  on 
Christmas  Eve,  when  the  children  are 
asleep,  and  when  they  wake  on  Christ- 
mas morn  they  find  in  the  stocking 
at  the  bedside  the  gift  sent  by  Santa 
Glaus.  See  NICHOLAS  :  KBISS  KBINGLE. 

Sapho.  Mdlle.  de  Scud6ry  (1607- 
1701),  the  French  novelist  and  poet, 
went  by  this  name  among  her  own 
circle. 

Sapphics.  A  four-lined  verse-form 
of  classical  lyric  poetry,  named  after 
the  Greek  poetess  Sappho,  who  em- 
ployed it,  the  fourth  line  being  an 
Adonic.  There  must  be  a  caesura  at 
the  fifth  foot  of  each  of  the  first  three 
lines,  which  run  thus . — 

—  I l-ii-H- 

The  Adonic  is— 


The  first  and  third  stanzas  of  the 
famous  Ode  of  Horace,  Integer  mice  (i, 
22),  may  be  translated  thus,  preserv- 
ing the  metre: — 

He  of  sound  life,  who  ne'er  -with  sinners  wendeth, 
Needs  no  Moorish  bow,  such  as  malice  bendeth, 
Nor  with  poisoned  darts  life  from  harm  defendeth, 

FUBCUS  believe  me 

Onee  I,  unarmed,  waa  In  a  forest  roaming, 
Singing  love  lays,  when  i'  the  secret  gloaming 
Boshed  &  huge  wolf,  which  though  In  fury  foaming, 

Bid  not  aggrieve  me  JS  0  JB 

Probably  the  best  example  of  Sap- 
phics in  English  is  Canning's  Needy 
Kwife-gnnder. 

Sappho.  The  famous  Greek  poetess 
of  JUesbos,  known  as  "  the  Tenth 
Muse."  She  lived  about  B.C.  600,  and 
is  fabled  to  have  thrown  herself  into 
the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  promon- 
tory m  consequence  of  her  advances 
having  been  rejected  by  the  beautiful 
youth  Phaon 

Pope  used  the  name  in  his  Moral 
Essays  (II)  for  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  (op-  ATOSSA).  See  also 
SAPHO,  above. 

The  Sappho  of  Toulouse.  GlSmence 
Isaure  (about  1450-1500),  a  wealthy 
lady  of  Toulouse,  who  instituted  in 
1490  the  "  Jeux  Floraux,"  and  left 
funds  to  defray  their  annual  expenses. 
She  composed  a  beautiful  Ode  to 
Spring. 

Sar'acen^  Ducange  derives  the  word 
from  Sarah  (Abraham's  wife) ;  Hot- 
tmger  from  the  Arabic  saraca  (to  steal), 
Forster  from  sahra  (a  desert) ;  but 
probably  it  is  the  Arabic  sharakyoun 
or  sharkeyn  (the  eastern  people),  as 
opposed  to  Magliaribe  (the  western 
people — i.e.  of  Morocco).  In  medisaval 
romance  the  term  was  applied  to 
Moslems  generally;  but  among  the 
Romans  it  denoted  any  of  the  nomadic 
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Saragossa 


Satan 


tnbes  that  raided  the  Syrian  borders 
of  the  Empire 

So  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  as  they  are  called 
gave  men  the  choice  of  three  things  — 25  A  Freeman 
General  Sketch,  ch,  vi 

Saragossa.  The  Maid  of  Saragassa. 
Augustina,  a  young  Spanish  girl  (d. 
1857)  noted  for  her  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  Saragossa  against  the 
French,  1808.  She  was  only  twenty- 
two  when,  her  lover  being  shot,  she 
mounted  the  battery  in  his  place. 

Sarasvatt.  A  sacred  river  in  the 
Punjab,  personified  by  the  ancient 
Hindus  as  the  wife  of  Brahma  and 
goddess  of  the  fine  arts  The  river 
loses  itself  in  the  sands,  but  was  fabled 
to  become  united  with  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna. 

Sarcenet.  See  SABSENET. 

Sarcode.  See  PROTOPLASM. 

Sarcophagus  (Gr.  sarx,  flesh,  phagein* 
to  eat).  A  stone  coffin ;  so  called 
because  it  was  made  of  stone  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  consumed  the 
flesh  in  a  few  weeks.  The  stone  was 
sometimes  called  lapis  Assius,  because 
it  was  found  at  Assos  of  Lycia. 

Sardanapalus.  The  Greek  name  of 
Asurbampal  (mentioned  in  Ezra  iv, 
10,  as  Asenappar),  king  of  Assyria  in 
the  7th  century  B.C.  Byron,  in  his 
poetic  drama  of  this  name  (1821), 
makes  him  a  voluptuous  tyrant  whose 
effeminacy  led  Arba'ees,  the  Mede, 
to  conspire  against  him.  Myrra,  his 
favourite  concubine,  roused  him  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  He 
won  three  successive  battles,  but  was 
then  defeated,  and  was  induced  by 
Myrra  to  place  himself  on  a  funeral 
pile.  She  set  fire  to  it,  and,  jumping 
into  the  flames,  perished  with  her 
master. 

The  name  is  applied  to  any  luxuri- 
ous, extravagant,  self-willed  tyrant. 

Sardonic  Smile,  Laughter.  A  smile 
of  contempt ;  bitter,  mocking  laugh- 
ter :  so  used  by  Homer. 

The  Sardonic  or  Sardinian  laugh.  A  laugh  caused,  it 
was  supposed,  by  a  plant  growing  hi  Sardinia,  of  wMch 
they  *ho  ate  died  laughing  —Trench  Wordt,  lecture  iv, 
p  178 

The  Herba  Sardon'ia  (so  called  from 
Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor)  is  so  acrid  that  it 
produces  a  convulsive  movement  of 
the  nerves  of  the  face,  resembling  a 
painful  grin.  Byron  says  of  the  Cor- 
sair, There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his 
sneer, 

'Tia  envy's  safest,  surest  rule 

To  hide  her  rage  In  ridicule , 

The  vulgar  eye  the  best  beguiles 

When  all  her  snakes  are  decked  with  smiles, 

Sardonic  smiles  by  rancour  raised 

Swift    Pheasant  and  Lark 

Sar'donyx.  A  precious  stone  com- 
posed of  white  chalcedony  alternating 


with  layers  of  sand,  which  is  an  orange- 
brown  variety  of  cornelian.  Pliny 
says  it  is  called  sard  from  Sardis,  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  and 
onyx,  the  nail,  because  its  colour  re- 
sembles that  of  the  skin  under  the 
nail  (Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.,  6). 

Sarpe'don.  A  favourite  of  the  gods, 
who  assisted  Priam  when  Troy  was 
besieged  by  the  allied  Greeks.  When 
Achilles  refused  to  fight,  Sarpe'don 
made  great  havoc  in  battle,  but  was 
slain  by  Patroclus.  (Homer:  Iliad.} 

Sars'en  Stones.  The  sandstone 
boulders  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire 
are  so  called.  The  early  Christian 
Saxons  used  the  word  Saresyn  (i.e. 
Saracen,  q.v.)  as  a  synonym  of  pagan 
or  heathen,  and  as  these  stones  were 
popularly  associated  with  Druid  wor- 
ship, they  were  called  Saresyn  (or 
heathen)  stones.  "Robert  BIcart  says 
of  Duke  Bollo,  "  He  was  a  Saresyn 
come  out  of  Denmark  into  France." 

Sarse'net.  A  very  fine,  soft,  silk 
material,  so  called  from  its  Saracenic 
or  Oriental  origin.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  adjectivally  of  soft  and 
gentle  speech  : — 

The  child  reddened  and  hesitated,  while  the 

mother,    with  many   a  lye  and   such   sarsenet 

chidings,  as  tender  mothers  give  to  spoiled  children. — 
Scott  The  Monastery,  ii. 

Sartor  Resartus  (The  Tailor  Patched). 
A  philosophical  satire  by  Carlyle, 
first  published  in  Fraaer's  Magazine, 
1833-4. 

Diogenes  Teufelsdrdckh  is  Carlyle 
himself,  and  Entepfuhl  is  his  native 
village  of  Ecclefechan. 

The  Rose  Goddess,  according  to 
Froude,  is  Margaret  Gordon,  but 
Strachey  says  it  is  Blumine,  i.e.  Kitty 
Kirkpatrick,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Achilles  Kirkpatrick.  The  Rose  Gar- 
den is  Strachey's  garden  at  Shooter's 
Hill,  and  the  Duenna  is  Mrs.  Strachey. 

The  Zahdarms  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buller,  and  Toughgut  is  Charles  Buller. 

Philistine  is  the  Bev.  Edward 
Irving. 

Sassan'ides.  A  powerful  Persian 
dynasty,  ruling  from  about  225-641 
A.D.  ;  so  named  because  Ard'eshir, 
the  founder,  was  son  of  Sassan,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Xerxes. 

Sassenach.  The  common  form  of 
Sassunach,  Gaelic  for  English  or  an 
Englishman.  It  represents  the  Teu- 
tonic ethnic  name,  Saxon. 

Sa'tan,  in  Hebrew,  means  adversary 
or  enemy. 

To  whom  the  Arch-enemy 
(And  hence  in  heaven  called  Pftt-Mi) 

Milton     Paradit*  Lotl,  Bk.  i,  81,  82 

In  the  Bible  the  term  is  usually 
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Satire 


Sauce 


applied  to  a  human  adversary  or 
opposer,  and  only  in  three  cases  (Zech. 
m,  Job  i,  2,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  I)  does 
it  denote  an  evil  spirit. 

The  name  is  often  used  of  a  person 
of  whom  one  is  expressing  abhorrence. 
Thus,  the  Clown  says  fco  Malvolio — 

Fie,  taou  dishonest  Satan  1    I  call  thee  by  the  most 
modest  terms ,  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that 
-will  uae  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy  — Shakespeare 
Twelfth  Nif/kt,  17,  2 

The  Satamc  School.  So  Southey 
called  Byron,  Shelley,  and  those  of 
their  followers  who  set  at  defiance  the 
generally  received  notions  of  religion 
See  the  Preface  to  his  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment. 

Satire.  Scabger's  derivation  of 
this  word  from  satyr  is  untenable.  It 
is  from  sat'ura  (full  of  variety),  sat'ura 
lanx,  a  hotchpotch  or  olla  podrida. 
The  term  originally  denoted  a  medley 
or  hotchpotch  in  verse ;  now  it  is 
applied  to  compositions  in  verse  or 
prose  in  which  folly,  vice,  or  individ- 
uals are  held  up  to  ridicule.  See 
Dryden's  Dedication  prefixed  to  his 
Satires. 

Father  of  satwe.  Archil'ochus  of 
Paros,  7th  century  B  c. 

Father  of  French  satire.  Mathurin 
Regmer  (1573-1613). 

Father  of  Roman  satire.  Lucilius 
(B  c.  175-103). 

Ludliua  was  the  man  who,  bravely  bold, 
To  Roman  vices  did  the  mirror  hold , 
Protected  humble  goodness  from  reproach, 
Shoved  worth  on  foot,  and  rascals  in  a  coach. 

Dryden    Art  of  Poetry,  c  11 

Saturday.  The  seventh  day  of  the 
week  ;  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Sseter-dseg,  after  the  Latin  Saturni 
dies,  the  day  of  Saturn.  See  BLACK 
SATURDAY. 

Saturn.  A  Roman  deity,  identified 
with  the  Greek  Kronos  (time)  (q.v.). 
He  devoured  all  his  children  except 
Jupiter  (air),  Neptune  (water) ,  and 
Pluto  (the  grave).  These  Time  cannot 
consume.  The  reign  of  Saturn  was 
celebrated  by  the  poets  as  a  "  Golden 
Age."  According  to  the  old  alchem- 
ists and  astrologers,  Saturn  typified 
lead,  and  was  a  very  evil  planet  to  be 
born  under.  "  The  children  of  the  sayd 
Saturae  shall  be  great  jangeleres  and 
chyders  .  .  .  and  they  will  never  for- 
gyve  tyll  they  be  revenged  of  theyr 
quarell."  (Compost  of  Ptholomeus.) 

Saturn's  tree.  An  alchemist's  name 
for  the  Tree  of  Diana,  or  Philosopher's 
Tree  (q.v  ). 

Saturnalia.  A  time  of  unrestrained 
disorder  and  misrule.  With  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  the  festival  of  Saturn, 
and  was  celebrated  the  17th,  18th  and 
19th  of  December,  During  its  continu- 
ance no  public  business  could  be  tran- 


sacted, the  law  courts  were  closed, 
the  schools  kept  holiday,  no  war  could 
be  commenced,  and  no  malefactor 
punished.  Under  the  empire  the  fes- 
tival was  extended  to  seven  days. 

Saturnian.  Pertaining  to  Saturn, 
with  reference  to  the  "  Golden  Age," 
to  the  god's  sluggishness,  or  to  the 
baleful  influence  attributed  to  him 
by  the  astrologers. 

Then  rose  the  seed  of  Chaos  and  of  Night 
To  blot  out  order  and  extinguish  light, 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould, 
And  bring  Saturnian  days  of  lead  and  gold. 

Pope     Dunciad,  IT,  13 

Lead  to  indicate  dullness,  and  gold 
to  indicate  venality. 

Satur'nian  verses.  A  rude  metre  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Romans  before 
the  introduction  of  Greek  metres 
Also  a  peculiar  metre,  consisting  of 
three  iambics  and  a  syllable  over, 
joined  to  three  trochees,  like  : 

The  queen  was  In  the  par-lour  . 

The  maids  were  in  the  garden  . 
The  Pescennine  and  Saturnian  were  the  same,  for  as 
they  were  called  Saturnian  from  their  andentneei,  when 
Saturn  reigned  in  Italy,  they  were  called  Fescennine  from 
Fescennina  [«ic]  where  they  were  first  practiced  — 
Dryden  Dedication  of  Juvenal. 

Sat'urnine.  Grave,  phlegmatic,  dull 
and  heavy  Astrologers  affirm  that 
such  is  the  disposition  of  those  who 
are  born  under  the  influence  of  the 
leaden  planet  Saturn. 

Satyr.  One  of  a  body  of  forest  gods 
or  demons  who,  in  classical  mythology, 
were  the  attendants  of  Bacchus.  Like 
the  fauns  (q.v.)  they  are  represented 
as  having  the  legs  and  hind-quarters 
of  a  goat,  budding  horns,  and  goat- 
like  ears,  and  they  were  very  lascivious. 

Hence,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
brutish  or  lustful  HEMMO. ;  and  the 
psychological  condition  among  males 
characterized  by  excessive  venereal 
desire  is  known  as  satyr^as^s. 

Satyrane.  A  blunfc  but  noble  knight 
in  Spenser's  Faeine  Queene,  son  of 
Thyamis  (Passion)  and  a  satyr.  He 
typifies  natural  chivalry,  and  has 
been  taken  as  representing  Sir  John" 
Perrot  (d.  1592),  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  political  world,  and  as 
Luther  in  the  religious.  His  deliver- 
ance of  Una  from  the  satyrs  (I,  vi) 
has  been  supposed  to  mean  that  Truth , 
being  driven  from  the  cities,  took 
refuge  in  caves,  where  for  a  time  it 
lay  concealed.  At  length  Sir  Satyrane 
(Luther)  rescues  Una  (Truth)  from 
bondage ;  but  no  sooner  is  this  the 
case  than  she  falls  in  with  Archima'go, 
showing  how  very  difficult  it  was  at 
the  Reformation  to  separate  Truth 
from  Error. 

Sauce  means  "  salted  food  "  (Lat. 
salsus),  for  giving  a  relish  to  meat,  a$ 
pickled  roots,  herbs,  and 


Saucer 


Savoy 


In  familiar  slang  it  means  "  cheek," 
impertinence,  the  kind  of  remarks  one 
may  expect  from  a  saucebox — an  im- 
pudent youngster. 

The  sauce  was  better  than  the  fish. 
The  accessories  were  better  than  the 
main  part. 

To  serve  the  same  sauce.  To  retaliate ; 
to  give  as  good  as  you  take  ;  to  serve 
in  the  same  manner. 

After  Mm  another  came  tmto  her,  and  served  her  with 
the  same  sauce ,  then  a,  third  —Lyly  The  Man  to  the 
Moon  (1609) 

To  sauce.  To  season,  intermix. 

Folly  sauced  with  discretion — Shakespeare  Troilut 
and  Orusida,  i,  2 

Also,  to  give  cheek  or  impertinence 
to. 

Don't  sauce  me  in  the  widens  pride  of  your  youth.— 
Lichens  Our  Mutual  Friend,  I,  vii. 

What's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander  See  GANDER 

Saucer.  Originally  a  dish  for  hold- 
ing sauce,  the  Roman  salsanum. 

Saucer  eyes.  Big,  round,  glaring 
eyes.  > 

Yet  when  a  child  (bless  me  1)  I  thought 

That  thou  a  pair  of  horns  had'st  got, 

With  eyes  like  saucers  stating 

Peter  Pindar    Ode  to  the  Devil. 

Saucer  oath.  When  a  Chinese  is  put 
in  the  witness-box,  he  says  :  "  If  I 
do  not  speak  the  truth  may  my  soul 
be  cracked  and  broken  like  this 
saucer."  So  saying,  he  dashes  the 
saucer  on  the  ground.  The  Jewish 
marriage  custom  of  breaking  a  wine- 
glass is  of  a  similar  character. 

Saucy.  Cheeky,  impertinent  (see 
SAUCE)  ;  also  rakish,  irresistible,  that 
care-for-nobody,  jaunty,  daring  be- 
haviour which  has  won  for  many  of 
our  regiments  and  ships  the  term  as 
a  compliment. 

How  many  saucy  airs  we  meet, 
From  Temple  Bar  to  Aldgate  Street  1 

Gay .  The  Barley  Mow  and  EwighiR. 
But  atill  the  little  petrel  was  saucy  as  the  waves 
Eliza  Cook    The  Young  Mariners,  stanza  7 

The  Saucy  Greens.  The  2nd  Battn. 
*  Worcestershire  Regiment,  the  old 
36th  Foot. 

The  Saucy  Sixth.  The  Royal 
Warwickshires,  formerly  the  6th 
Foot. 

The  Saucy  Seventh.  The  7th  ( Queen's 
Own)  Hussars. 

Saul,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  is  meant  for  Oliver  Crom- 
well. As  Saul  persecuted  David  and 
drove  him  from  his  home,  so  Crom- 
well persecuted  Charles  II  and  drove 
"hjm  from  England. 

They  who,  when  Saul  was  dead,  without  a  blow 
Hade  foolish  Ishbosheth  [Richard  Cromwell]  the  crown 
forego  Pt  i,  57,  58, 

Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  't 
Said  (from  1  Sam.  x,  12)  of  one  who 


unexpectedly  bears  tribute  to  a  party 
or  doctrine  that  he  has  hitherto  vigor- 
ously assailed.  The  Jews  said  of  out 
Lord,  "  How  knoweth  this  man 
letters,  having  never  learned  ?  *'  ( John 
vii,  15.)  Similarly  at  the  conversion 
of  Saul,  afterwards  called  Paul,  the 
Jews  said  in  substance,  "  Is  it  possible 
that  Saul  can  be  a  convert  ?  "  (Acts 
ix,  21.) 

Sauve  qui  peut  (Fr.).  Save  (him- 
self) who  can.  The  cry  of  despair 
attributed  to  Napoleon  when  he 
realized  that  Waterloo  was  lost  and  all 
was  over.  Hence,  a  rout ;  Thackeray 
speaks  of  "  tnat  general  sauve  qui  peut 
among  the  Tory  party."  (The  Pour 


Save.  To  save  appearances.  To  do 
something  to  obviate  or  prevent  ex- 
posure or  embarrassment. 

To  save  one's  bacon,  skin,  face.  See 
these  words. 

Save  the  mark  !    See  MARK. 

Sayoir-laire  (Fr.).  Ready  wit; 
skill  in  getting  out  of  a  scrape  ;  hence 
Vivre  de  son  savoir-faire,  to  live  by 
one's  wits  ,  Avoir  au  savoir-faire,  to 
be  up  to  snuff,  to  know  a  thing  or 
two. 

He  had  great  confidence  In  his  savoir-faire  —Scott  • 
Guy  Mannerlng,  ch  xxxiv. 

Savoy,  The.  A  precinct  off  the 
Strand,  London,  noted  for  the  palace 
built  there  by  Peter  of  Savoy,  who 
came  to  England  about  1245  to  visit 
his  niece  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III. 
At  his  death  thf  palace  became  the 
property  of  the  queen,  who  gave  it  to 
her  second  son,  Edmund  Lancaster, 
whence  it  was  attached  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  When  the  Black  Prince 
brought  Jean  le  Bon,  King  of  France, 
captive  to  London  (1358),  he  lodged 
him  in  the  Savoy  Palace,  and  there  he 
died  in  1364.  The  rebels  under  Wat 
Tyler  burnt  down  the  old  palace  in 
1381  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1505  by 
Henry  VII,  and  converted  into  a  hos- 
pital for  the  poor,  under  the  name  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  which  was  used  by 
Charles  II  for  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

Here,  m  1552,  was  established  the 
first  flint-glass  manufactory  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savoy 
(first  made  a  Chapel  Royal  by  George 
III  in  1773)  was  built  about  1510  on 
the  ruins  of  John  of  Gaunt's  earlier 
chapel.  This,  largely  rebuilt,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  old  buildings  remain* 
ing,  the  rest  of  the  site  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Savoy  Motel  and  Savoy 
atre. 


Saw 


Scales 


Saw.  In  Christian  art  an  attribute 
of  St.  Simon  and  St.  James  the  Loss, 
in  allusion  to  the  tradition  of  their 
being  sawn  to  death  in  martyr- 
dom. 

Sawny  or  Sandy.  A  Scotchman  ;  a 
contraction  of  *'  Alexander." 

Saxifrage.  A  member  of  a  genus  of 
small  plants  (Saxifraga)  probably  so 
called  because  they  grow  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks  (Lat  saxum,  a  rock,  frangere, 
to  break).  Pliny,  and  later  writers 
following  him,  held  that  the  name  was 
due  to  the  supposed  fact  that  the  plant 
had  a  medicinal  value  in  the  breaking 
up  and  dispersal  of  stone  in  the 
bladder.  v 

Saxon  Castles.  The  principal  ones 
remaining  in  England  are : — 

Alnwick  Castle,  given  to  Ivo  de 
Vesey  by  the  Conqueror. 

Bamborough  Castle  (Northumber- 
land), the  palace  of  the  kings  of  North- 
umberland, and  built  by  King  Ida, 
who  began  to  reign  559  ;  now  con- 
verted into  charity  schools  and  signal- 
stations. 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  enlarged  by  Fitz- 
Osborne  3ust  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. 

Conisborough  Castle  (Yorks). 

Goodrich  Castle  (Herefordshire). 

Kemlworth  Castle.  Keml-worth 
means  "  the  farm  of  Cynemld "  (a 
woman) 

Richmond  Castle  (Yorks),  belonging 
to  the  Saxon  earl  Edwin,  given  by  the 
Conqueror  to  his  nephew  Alan,  Earl  of 
Bretagne  ;  a  ruin  for  three  centuries 
The  keep  remains. 

Rochester  Castle,  given-  to  Odo, 
natural  brother  of  the  Conquerer. 

Saxon  Characteristics  (architectural). 

(1)  The  quoining  consists  of  a  long 
stone  set  at  the  corner,  and  a  short 
one  lying  on  it  and  bonding  into  the 
wall 

(2)  The  use  of  large  heavy  blocks  of 
stone  in  some  parts,  while  the  rest  is 
built  of  Roman  bricks. 

(3)  An  arch  with  straight  sides  to 
the  upper  part  instead  of  curves. 

JThe  absence  of  buttresses. 
The   use   in   windows    of  rude 
jters. 

(6)  A  rude  round  staircase  west  of 
the  tower,  for  the  purpose  of  access  to 
the  upper  floors. 

(7)  Rude  carvings  in  imitation  of 
Roman  work.     (Rickman.) 

Saxon  Shore.  The  coast  of  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire,  where  were  castles  and 
garrisons,  under  the  charge  of  a  count 


or  military  officer,  called  Comes  lattons 
Saxomci  per  Bntanmam. 

Branodmmm    (Brancaster)   was   on   the   Norfolk 

coast. 

Gariannonmn  (Burgh)  -was  on  the  Suffolk  coast 
Othona  (Ithanchester)  was  on  the  Essex  coast. 
Eegulbium  (Reculver),  Kutupise  (Rlchborough), 

Dubiis  (Dover),  P.  LemanU  (Lyme),  were  on 

Anderlda  (Hastings  or  Pevensey),  Fortos  Adnriii 
(Worthing),  were  on  the  Sussex  coast. 

Say.  To  take  the  say  To  taste 
meat  or  wine  before  it  is  presented,  in 
order  to  prove  that  it  is  not  poisoned. 
Say  is  short  for  assay  9  a  test ;  the 
phrase  was  common  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Nor  deem  it  meet  that  you  to  him  convey 
The  proffered  bowl,  unless  you  taste  the  say 

Rose     Orlando  Furioso,  xxi,  61 

Sbirri  (Ital  sing,  sbvrro).  The 
Italian  policemen,  especially  the  force 
which  existed  in  the  pope's  do- 
minions. 

Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  sMrro  but 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

Byron     Manno  Fdlterl,  II,  it. 

Scsevola  (i.e.  left-handed).  So  Caius 
Mucius,  a  legendary  hero  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  called,  because,  when  he 
entered  the  camp  of  Lars  Porsenna  as 
a  spy,  and  was  taken  before  the  king, 
he  deliberately  held  his  hand  over  the 
sacrificial  fire  at  which  he  was  to  be 
burnt  till  it  was  burnt  off,  to  show  the 
Etruscan  that  he  would  not  shrink 
from  torture.  This  fortitude  was  so 
remarkable  that  Porsenna  at  once 
ordered  his  release. 

Scales.  From  time  immemorial  the 
scales  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
attributes  of  Justice,  it  being  im- 
possible to  out-weigh  even  a  little 
Right  with  any  quantity  of  Wrong* 

first  the  right  he  put  into  one  scale, 
And  then  the  Giant  strove  with  puisaanc*  strong 


To  fill  the  other  scale  with  so  much 
But  all  the  wrongs  t 
Might  not  it  peise. 


s  that  he  therein  could 


wrong 
could  lay, 


Faerie  Queene,  V  ii,  46 
Call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers , 

Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails. 
Shahetpeare     2  Henry  VI,  fi,  1. 

The  Koran  says,  at  the  judgment 
day  everyone  wiU  be  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  the  archangel  Gabriel.  The 
good  deeds  will  be  put  in  the  scale 
called  "  Light,"  and  the  evil  ones  in 
the  scale  called  "  Darkness  "  ;  after 
which  they  will  have  to  cross  the  bridge 
Al  SSrat.  not  wider  than  the  edge  of  a 
scimitar.  The  faithful  will  pass  over 
in  safety,  but  the  rest  will  fall  into  the 
dreary  realms  of  Jehennam. 

To  hold  the  scales  even  or  true.  To 
judge  impartially. 

Bind  Providence  attends  with  gracious  aid  .  . 
And  weighs  the  nations  in  an.  even  scale 

Oowptf     TcOflt  TaXk,  2« 
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Scallop  Shell 


Scapirt 


To  turn  the  scale.  Just  to  outweigh 
the  other  side. 

Thy  presence  tarns  the  scale  of  doubtful  fight, 
tremendous  God  of  battles,  Lord  of  Hosts  1 

Wordsworth    O&s  (1815),  112 

Scallop  Shell.  The  emblem  of  St. 
James  of  Compostella  (and  hence  of 
pilgrims  to  his  shrme),  adopted,  says 
Erasmus,  because  the  shore  of  the 
adjacent  sea  abounds  in  them.  Pil- 
grims vised  them  for  cup,  spoon,  and 
dish  ;  hence  the  punning  crest  of  the 
Disington  family  is  a  scallop  shell. 
On  returning  home,  the  pilgrim  placed 
his  scallop  shell  in  his  hat  to  command 
admiration,  and  adopted  it  in  his 
coat-armour. 

I  will  give  thee  a  palmer'*  staff  of  Ivory  and  a  scallop- 
shell  of  beaten  gold  —Peel*  Old  Wivet'  Tale  (1590) 

ScamWing     Days,     See    SKIMBUS- 

SKA3EBLE. 

Scammoz'zfs  Rule.  The  jointed 
two-foot  rule  used  by  builders,  and 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Vin- 
cenzio  Scammozzi  (1552-1616),  the 
famous  Italian  architect. 

Scamp.  A  deserter  "  from  the 
field,"  ex  campo ;  one  who  decamps 
without  paying  his  debts. 

Scandal  (Gr  skan'dalon)  means 
properly  a  pitfall  or  snare  laid  for  an 
enemy  ;  hence  a  stumbling-block,  and 
morally  an  aspersion. 

In  Matt,  ariii,  41-2,  we  are  told  that  the 
angels  shall  gather  "  all  things  that 
offend  .  .  and  shall  cast  them  into 
a  furnace  "  ;  here  the  Greek  word  is 
skandalon,  and  scandals  is  given  as  an 
alternative  in  the  margin  ;  the  Bevised 
version  renders  the  word  "  all  things 
that  cause  stumbling."  Cp.  also 
1  Cor.  i,  23. 

The  Hill  of  Scandal.  So  Milton 
calls  the  Mount  of  Olives,  because 
King  Solomon  built  thereon  "  an  high 
place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination 
of  Moab  .  .  andfor  Molech,  the  abom- 
ination of  the  children  of  Anrvmon  " 
(1  Kings  si,  7). 

His  lustful  Qigiea  he  CChemoshl  enlarged 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch,  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate 
Till  good  Joaiah.  drove  them,  thence  to  HelL 

Paradise  Loit,  I,  415 

Scandal  broth*  Tea.  The  reference 
is  to  the  gossip  held  by  some  of  the 
womenkind  over  their  *'  cups  which 
cheer  but  not  inebriate."  Also  called 
*'  Chatter-broth." 

•  I  proposed  to  inv  venerated  visitor     .  .  tosu 
my  .  .      housekeeper  .         -with   the  teaeqti] 
but  he  rejected  my  proposal  -with  disdain.     . 
scandal-broth,"  he  exclaimed,  "No  unidea'd  woman's 
shatter  for  me."— -Scott    Petwfl  of  the  Peak  (Prefatory 

Scan'dalum  Magna'tum  (Lat.  scan- 
dal of  magnates)  Words  in  deroga- 
tion, of  the  Crown,  peers,  judges,  and 


other  great  officers  of  the  realm,  made 
a  legal  offence  in  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  What  St.  Paul  calls  "speaking 
evil  of  dignities  "  ;  popularly  con- 
tracted to  scanmag. 

Seanderbeg.  A  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  George  Castriota  (1403-68), 
the  patriot  chief  of  Epi'rus.  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  2skander-beg, 
Prince  Alexander. 

Scanderbeg's  sword  must  have  Scan- 
derbeg's  arm.  None  but  Ulysses  can 
draw  Ulysses*  bow.  Mohammed  I 
wanted  to  see  his  scimitar,  but  when 
presented  no  one  could  draw  it  ;  where- 
upon the  Turkish  emperor,  deeming 
himself  imposed  upon,  sent  it  back  ; 
but  Seanderbeg  replied  he  had  sent  his 
majesty  his  sword,  not  the  arm  that 
drew  it. 

Scant-ol-grace.  A  madcap  ;  a  wi!d, 
disorderly,  graceless  fellow. 

You,  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  breeding,  asso- 

ciate yourself  with  a  sort  of  acant-of-graoe,  as  men  call 
me  —Scott  JKentltcorth,  ill 

Scantling,  a  small  quantity,  is  the 
French  e'chantillon,  a  specimen  or 

pattern. 


Scapegoat.  Part  of  the  ancient 
ritual  among  the  Hebrews  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement  laid  down  by  Mosaic 
law  (see  Lev.  xvi)  was  as  follows  : 
Two  goats  were  brought  to  the  altar 
of  the  tabernacle  and  the  high  priest 
cast  lots,  one  for  the  Lord,  and  the 
other  for  Azaz'el  (q.v.).  The  Lord's 
goat  was  sacrificed,  the  other  was  the 
scapegoat  ;  and  the  high  priest  having, 
by  confession,  transferred  his  own 
sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people  to  it, 
it  was  taken  to  the  wilderness  and 
suffered  to  escape. 

Similar  rites  are  by  no  means  un- 
common among  primitive  peoples 
The  aborigines  of  Borneo,  for  instance, 
annually  launch  a  small  barque  laden 
with  all  the  sins  and  misfortunes  of  the 
nation,  which  they  imagine  will  fall 
on  the  crew  that  first  meets  with  it. 

The  scapegoat  of  the  family.  One 
made  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  ;  one  always  chidden  and 
found  fault  with,  let  who  may  be  in 
the  wrong. 

Scaphlsm  (Or.  skaphe*,  anything 
scooped  out).  A  mode  of  torture 
formerly  practised  in  Persia.  The 
victim  was  enclosed  in  the  hollowed 
trunk  of"  a  tree,  the  head,  hands,  and 
legs  projecting.  These  were  anointed 
With  honey  to  invite  the  wasps.  In 
this  situation  the  sufferer  might  lingei 
in  the  burning  sun  for  several  days. 

Scapln.  The  knavish  and  intriguing 
valet,  who  makes  his  master  his  tool, 
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Scaramouch 


Schiedam 


in  Mokfere's  Les  ^ourbenes  de  Scapin 
(1671). 

Scaramouch.  The  English  form  of 
ItaL  Scaramuc&ia  (through  FT.  Scara- 
mouche)  a  stock  character  in  Old 
Italian  farce,  introduced  into  England 
soon  after  1670.  He  was  a  braggart 
and  fool,  very  valiant  in  words,  but  a 
poltroon,  and  was  usually  dressed  m 
a  black  Spanish  costume  caricaturing 
the  dons.  The  Neapolitan  actor, 
Tibeno  Fiurelh  (1608-94),  was  sur- 
named  Scaramouch  Fiurelh.  He  came 
to  England  in  1673,  and  astonished 
John  Bull  with  feats  of  agility. 

Stout  Scaramoucha  with  rush,  an.ce  rode  in, 
An<3  ran.  a  tilt  with,  centaur  Arlequlo 

Dry  den     Epilogue  to  The  Silen  Woman. 

Scarborough  Warning.  Blow  first, 
warning  after.  In  Scarborough  robbers 
used  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner  by  a  sort  of  Halifax 
gibbet-law,  lynch-law,  or  an  d  la 
lanterne.  Another  origin  is  given  of 
this  phrase:  It  is  said  that  Thomas 
Stafford,  in  1557,  seized  the  castle  of 
Scarborough,  not  only  without  warn- 
ing, but  even  before  the  townsfolk 
knew  he  was  afoot 

TMs  term  Scarborrow  warning  t  grew,  some  say, 
By  hasty  hanging  for  rank  robbery  there. 

Who  that  was  met  but  sua'peot  in  that  way, 
Straight  he  was  trust  up,  whatever  he  were. 
J  HeywooA 

Scarlet.  The  colour  of  certain 
official  costumes,  as  those  of  judges 
and  cardinals ;  hence,  sometimes 
applied  to  these  dignitaries.  The 
scarlet  coat  worn  by  foxhunters  is 
not  technically  scarlet,  but  pink  (see 
PINK). 

Dyeing  scarlet.  Heavy  drinking, 
which  in  time  will  dye  the  face  scarlet. 


They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet.  —  ShaJutpoart 
4 


The  Scarlet  Lancers.  The  16th 
Lancers,  whose  tunic  is  red. 

The  Scarlet  Woman,  or  Scarlet  Whore* 
The  woman  seen  by  St.  John  in  his 
vision  "  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet 
colour,"  sitting  upon  a  scarlet 
coloured  beast,  fall  of  names  of 
blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,"  "  drunken  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,"  upon  whose  forehead 
was  written  "  MYSTERY,  BABYLON  THE 
GKEAT,  THE  MOTHER  OF  HAKLOTS  AND 
ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH  "  (Rev. 
xvii,  1-6). 

St,  John  was  probably  referring  to 
Borne,  which,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  was  "  drunken  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints  "  ;  some  controversial 
Protestants  have  applied  the  words  to 
the  Church  of  Borne,  and  some  Boman 
'Catholics  with  equal  "  good  taste,"  to 
the  Protestant  churches  generally. 


Scarlet,  Will.  One  of  the  com- 
panions of  Bobm  Hood  (q.v.). 

Scavenger's  Daughter.  An  instru- 
ment of  torture  invented  by  Sir 
William  Skewngton,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  machine  compressed  the  body  by 
bringing  the  head  to  the  knees,  and  so 
forced  blood  out  of  the  nose  and  ears. 

Scent.  We  are  not  yet  on  the  right 
scent.  We  have  not  yet  got  the  right 
clue.  The  allusion  is  to  dogs  following 
game  by  the  scent. 

Sceptic  literally  means  one  who 
thinks  for  himself,  and  does  not  re- 
ceive on  another's  testimony  (from  Gr. 
skeptesthai,  to  examine)  Pyrrho 
founded  the  philosophic  sect  called 
"  Sceptics,"  and  Epicte'tus  combated 
their  dogmas.  In  theology  we  apply 
the  word  to  those  who  do  not  accept 
Revelation. 

Sceptre  (Gr.  a  staff).  The  gold  and 
jewelled  wand  carried  by  a  sovereign 
as  emblem  of  his  royalty  ,  hence, 
royal  authority  and  dignity. 

This  hand  "was  made  to  handle  i 


Except  a  sword,  or  sceptre  balance  it 
A  sceptre  shall  It  have,  have  I  a  soul, 
On  which  III  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  Prance. 

&ha*etp*are     2  Henry  VI,  v,  L 

The  sceptre  of  the  kings  and  em- 
perors of  Rome  was  of  ivory,  bound 
with  gold  and  surmounted  by  a  golden 
eagle  ;  the  British  sceptre  is  of  richly 
jewelled  gold,  and  bears  immediately 
beneath  the  cross  and  ball  the  great 
Cullinan  diamond  (o.v.y. 

Homer  says  that  Agamemnon's 
sceptre  was  made  by  Vulcan,  who  gave 
it  to  the  son  of  Saturn.  It  passed  suc- 
cessively to  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Pelops, 
Atreus,  and  Thyestes  till  it  came  to 
Agamemnon.  It  was  looked  on  with 
great  reverence,  and  several  miracles 
were  attributed  to  it 

Scheherazade.  The  mouthpiece  of 
the  tales  related  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
(ovy.),  daughter  of  the  grand  vizier  of 
the  Indies.  The  Sultan  Schahriah, 
having  discovered  the  infidelity  of  his 
sultana,  resolved  to  have  a  fresh  wife 
every  night  and  have  her  strangled  at 
daybreak.  Scheherazade  entreated  to 
become  his  wife,  and  so  amused  him 
with  tales  for  a  thousand  and  one 
nights  that  he  revoked  his  cruel  decree, 
bestowed  his  affection  on  her,  and 
called  her  *'  the  liberator  of  the  sex.7' 


Schelhorn's     Bible. 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 


See     BIBLE, 


Schiedam.  Hollands  gin,  so  called 
from  Schiedam,  a  town  where  it  is 
principally  manufactured. 
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Schiites 


Science  Persecuted 


ScMites.    See  SEHTES. 

Schlemlhl,  Peter.  The  man  who 
sold  his  shadow  to  the  devil,  in 
Chamisso's  tale  so  called  (1314).  The 
name  is  a  synonym  for  any  person  who 
makes  a  desperate  and  silly  "bargain. 

Scholasticism.  The  philosophy  and 
doctrines  of  the  "  Schoolmen  "  (q.v.) 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (9th  to  16th  cents.) 
which  were  based  on  the  logical  works 
of  Aristotle  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  give  a  rational  basis  to  Christianity, 
but  the  methods  of  the  Scholastics 
degenerated  into  mere  verbal  sub- 
tleties, academic  disputations,  and 
quibblings,  till,  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  remnants  were  only 
fit  to  be  swept  away  before  the  cur- 
rent of  new  learning  that  broke  upon 
the  world.  Cp.  DIALECTICS. 

Schoolmaster.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad.  Education  is  spreading — and 
it  will  bear  fruit.  Lord  Brougham  said, 
in  a  speech  (January  29th,  1828)  on 
the  general  diffusion  of  education,  and 
of  intelligence  arising  therefrom,  "  Let 
the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he 
can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is 
another  personage  abroad  .  .  .  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad :  and  I  trust 
to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against 
the  soldier  in  full  military  array." 

Schoolmen.  The  theologians  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  lectured  in  the 
cloisters  or  cathedral  schools  founded 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
They  followed  Aristotle  and  the 
Fathers  (see  SCHOLASTICISM),  but  at- 
tempted to  reduce  every  subject  to  a 
system.  They  may  be  grouped  under 
three  periods—- 

First  Period.  FLATONISTS  (from 
9th  to  12th  cents.). 

Pierre  Aboard  (1079-1142). 

Flacius  Albinus  Alcuin  (735-804). 

John  Scotus  Erigena  (d.  875). 

Anselm  (1030-1117).  Doctor  Scholas- 
ticus. 

Berenga'rius  of  Tours  (1000-88). 

Gerbert  of  Aurulac  (930-1003), 
afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II 

John  of  Salisbury  (1115-80). 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (1005-89). 

Pierre  Lombard  (1100-64).  Master 
of  the  Sentences,  sometimes  called  the 
founder  of  school  divinity. 

Boscelinus  of  Compiegne  (about 
1050-1122). 

Second  Pernod,  or  Golden  Age  of  Scho- 
lasticism. ARISTOTELIANS  (13th  and 
14th  cents.). 

.Alain  de  Lille  (d.  1203).  TJie  Uni- 
versal Doctor, 

Albertus  Magnus  (1206-80). 


Thomas  Aquinas  (1224-74).  The 
Angelic  Doctor. 

John  Fidanza  Bonaventure  (1221- 
74).  The  Seraphic  Doctor. 

Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1245).  The 
Irrefragable  Doctor. 

John  Duns  Scotus  (1265-1308),  The 
Subtle  Doctor. 

Third  Period.  NOMINAUSM  RE- 
VIVED. (To  the  16th  cent.) 

Thomas  de  Bradwardine,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (d.  1349),  The 
Profound  Doctor. 

Jean  Buridan  (about  1295-1360). 

William  Durandus  de  Pourcain  (d. 
about  1333).  The  Most  Resolute 
Doctor. 

Gregory  of  Rim'un  (d.  1358).  The 
Authentic  Doctor. 

Robert  Holcot  (d.  1349),  an  Bnghsh 
Dominican  and  divine. 

Raymond  Lully  (1234-1315).  The 
Illuminated  Doctor 

William  Occam  (d.  1349),  an  Bng- 
hsh Franciscan.  Tlte  Singular  or  In- 
vincible Doctor. 

Francois  Suarez  (1548-1617),  the 
last  of  the  schoolmen. 

Schoolmistress,  The.  A  quietly 
humorous  poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza  by  Shenstone  (1742).  The 
"  heroine  "  is  designed  for  a  "  por- 
trait of  Sarah  Lloyd,"  the  dame  who 
first  taught  the  poet  himself. 

Science.  Literally  "  knowledge," 
the  Lat.  scienha  from  the  pres.  part. 
of  scare,  to  know.  The  old,  wide  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  shown  in  this  from 
Shakespeare : — 


That  knows  the  tlnct  and  multiplying  medicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science 
Than  I  have  m  this  ring  All's  Wett,  v,  3. 

The  Dismal  Science.  Economics  ,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  Oarlyle: — 

The  social  science— not  a  "  gay  science,"  but  a  rueful 
— which  finds  the  secret  of  this  Universe  in  "  supply  and 
demand ' '  what  we  might  call,  by  way  of  eminence, 

the  dismal  sctence  —  CtarZyZ*     On  Out  Nigger  Question 
(1849) 

The  Gay  Science.    See  GAY. 

The  Noble  Science.  Boxing,  or 
fencing ;  the  "  noble  art  of  self- 
defence." 

The  Seven  Sciences.  A  mediaeval 
term  for  the  whole  group  of  studies, 
viz.  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric 
(the  Tnvium),  with  Arithmetic,  Music, 
Geometry,  and  Astronomy  (the  Quad- 
riwum). 

Science  Persecuted.  Anaxagoras  of 
Clazom'ense  (d.  about  430  B.C.)  held 
opinions  in  natural  science  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  age  that  he  was  accused 
of  impiety,  thrown  into  prison,  and  * 
condemned  to  death,  Pericles,  with 
great  difficulty,  got  his  sentence  com- 
muted to  fine  and  banishment. 
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Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Salzburg  (d. 
784),  denounced  as  a  heretic  by  St. 
Boniface  for  asserting  the  existence  of 
antipodes. 

Galileo  (1564-1642)  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Inquisition  for  maintaining  that 
the  earth  moved.  To  get  his  liberty  he 
abjured  the  heresy,  but  as  he  went  his 
way  is  said  to  have  whispered,  "  32  pur 
si  muove  "  (but  nevertheless  it  does 
move). 

Boger  Bacon  (1214-94)  was  excom- 
municated and  imprisoned  for  dia- 
bolical knowledge,  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  chemical  researches.  Dr.  Dee 
(q.v.)  and  Robert  Grosseteste  (d.  1253), 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  were  treated  m 
much  the  same  way.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
said  that  as  he  was  accused  of  dealings 
in  the  black  arts  the  Pope  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Bang  of  England  ordering  that 
his  bones  should  be  disinterred  and 
burnt  to  powder. 

Averroes,  the  Arabian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  in  the  12th  century, 
was  denounced  as  a  heretic  and  de- 
graded solely  on  account  of  his  great 
eminence  in  natural  philosophy  and 
medicine. 

Andrew  Crosse  (1784-1855),  the 
electrician,  was  accused  of  impiety  and 
shunned  as  a  "  profane  man "  who 
wanted  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
creative  power  of  God,  because  he  as- 
serted that  he  had  seen  certain  animals 
of  the  genus  Acarus,  which  had  been 
developed  by  him  out  of  inorganic 
matter 

Scio's  Blind  Old  Bard.  Homer. 
Scio  is  the  modern  name  of  Chios,  in 
the  JSge'an  Sea — one  of  the  "  seven 
cities  "  that  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  his  birthplace. 

Smyrna,    Chios,   Colophon'    Salamis',   Bhodos,  Argos, 

Athe'nse, 
Your  just  right  to  call  Homer  your  son  you  must  settle 

between  ye. 

Sclre  lacias  (Lat.  make  him  to 
know).  A  judicial  writ  enforcing  the 
execution  or  the  annulment  of  judg- 
ments,  etc. ,  so  called  from  its  open- 
ing words.  These  writs  were  formerly 
the  common  procedure,  but  they  are 
now  rarely  issued  except  for  the  revo- 
cation of  royal  charters. 

Sciron.  A  robber  of  Greek  legend, 
slain  by  Theseus.  He  infested  the 
parts  about  Megara,  and  forced  tra- 
vellers over  the  rocks  into  the  sea, 
where  they  were  devoured  by  a  sea 
monster. 

Scissors.  The  Latin  croorum,  from 
ccedfre,  to  cut.  In  English  the  word 
was  for  centuries  spelt  without  the  c , 
the  so-  spelling  appeared  in  the  16th 
century,  and  seems  to  be  due  to  con- 
fusion with  Lat.  scissor,  the  noun  from 


scindere,  to  split  or  rend.  Scythe, 
formerly  sithe,  has  suffered  in  the  same 
way. 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary  the  word  is 
entered  m  the  singular  ;  but  the  sin- 
gular form  has  never  been  in  common 
use,  except  in  compounds  such  as 
scissor-blade,  scissor-tooth,  etc.  (cp. 
billiard-ball  from  billiards^  troitser- 
button  from  trousers,  etc.). 

Scissors  and  paste.  Compilation,  as 
distinguished  from  original  literary 
work.  The  allusion  is  obvious. 

Scissors  to  grind.  Work  to  do ; 
purpose  to  serve.  I  have  my  own 
scissors  to  grind  is  a  way  of  saying 
"  I've  got  my  own  work  to  do,  or  my 
own  troubles,  and  can't  be  bothered 
with  yours." 

Scobellum.  A  very  fruitful  land 
mentioned  in  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom  (lii,  10),  whose  inhabitants 
"  exceeded  the  cannibals  for  cruelty, 
the  Persians  for  pride,  the  Egyptians 
for  luxury,  the  Cretans  for  lying,  the 
Germans  for  drunkenness,  and  all 
nations  together  for  a  generality  of 
vices."  To  punish  them  the  gods 
changed  the  drunkards  into  swine,  the 
lecherous  into  goats,  the  proud  into 
peacocks,  scolds  into  magpies,  idle 
women  into  milch-cows,  jesters  into 
monkeys,  misers  into  moles,  etc. ;  and 
eventually  four  of  the  Champions  re- 
stored them  to  their  normal  forms  by 
quenching  the  fire  of  the  Golden 
Cave. 

Scogan' s  Jests.  A  popular  jest-book 
in  the  16th  century,  said  by  Andrew 
Boorde  (who  published  it)  to  be  the 
work  of  one  John  Scogan,  reputed  to 
have  been  court  fool  to  Edward  IV. 
He  is  referred  to  (anachronously)  by 
Justice  Shallow  in  2  Henry  IV,  iii,  2, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  Henry 
Scogan  (d.  1407),  the  poet-disciple  of 
Chaucer  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  alludes : 

Scogan.  ?    What  was  he  ? 


Oh,  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  master  of  arts 

~     j  the  Fourth's  times,  that  made  disguises 
For  the  king's  sons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 
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Daintily  well 

JSm  Jonton    Tte  fortunate  Iile*  (1624) 

Scone.  A  parish  about  2  miles  north 
of  Perth,  the  site  of  the  castle  where 
the  ancient  Scottish  kings  were 
crowned.  It  was  from  here  that 
Edward  I,  in  1296,  brought  the  great 
coronation  stone  on  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  used  to  be  crowned,  and 
which,  ever  since,  has  formed  part  of 
the  Throne  ("  Edward  the  Confessor's 
Chair  ")  in  Westminster  Abbey  which 
British  monarchs  occupy  at  their 
coronation. 

More  than  one  fable  has  attached 
itself  to  this  stone.  The  monks  gave 
out  that  it  was  the  very  "  pillow  "  on 
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which  Jacob  rested  his  head  when  he 
had  the  vision  of  angels  ascending  and 
descending  between  heaven  and  earth 
(Gen.  xxviii,  h) ,  and  it  was  also  said 
to  be  the  original  "  Lia-faill "  or 
*'  Tamst  Stone  "  (q.v.),  brought  from 
Ireland  by  Fergus,  son  of  Eric,  who 
led  the  Dalriads  to  Argyleshire,  and 
removed  thence  by  King  Kenneth  (in 
the  9th  cent.)  to  Scone. 

The  tradition  is  that  wherever  the 
stone  rests  there  will  reign  one  of  the 
royal  line  of  Scotland — 

Unless  the  fates  are  faithless  found 

And  prophet's  voice  be  vain, 
Where'er  is  placed  this  fetone,  e'en  there 

The  Scottish  race  shall  reign. 

Score.  A  reckoning ;  to  make  a 
reckoning  ;  so  called  from  the  custom 
of  marking  off  "  runs  "  or  "  lengths," 
in  games  by  the  score  feet. 

To  pay  off  old  scores.  To  settle 
accounts  ;  used  sometimes  of  money 
debts,  but  usually  in  the  sense  of  re- 
venging an  injury,  "  getting  even  " 
with  one. 

Scor'pion.  Fable  has  it  that  scor- 
pions— like  the  toad — carry  with  them 
an  oil  which  is  a  remedy  against  their 
stings 

'TIs  true,  a  scorpion's  oil  Is  said 
To  cure  the  wounds  the  venom  made, 
And  weapons  dressed  with  salves  restore 
And  heal  the  hurts  they  gave  before 

Butter     Sudttras,  ill,  2 

This  oil  was  extracted  from  the 
fie&h  and  given  to  the  sufferer  as  a 
medicine  ;  it  was  also  supposed  to  be 
"  very  useful  to  brmg  away  the  de- 
scending stone  of  the  kidneys " 
(Boyle,  1663). 

Another  mediseval  belief  was  that  if 
a  scorpion  were  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  fire  it  would  commit  suicide  by 
stinging  itself  with  its  own  tail  Byron, 
in  the  Giaour,  extracts  a  simile  from 
the  legend — 

The  mind  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes 
Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fire  , 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourished  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom,  never  yet  was  vain 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cores  all  pain. 

A  lash  or  scourge  of  scorpions.  A 
specially  severe  punishment,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  biblical  passage — 

My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will 
chastise  you  with  scorpions  — 1  Kinyt  xli,  11 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  scourge  of  four 
or  five  thongs  set  with  steel  spikes  and 
leaden  weights  was  called  a  scorpion. 

Scot.  Payment,  reckoning.  The 
same  word  as  shot  (q.v.) ;  we  still  speak 
of  paying  one's  sliot. 

1  Scot  and  lot.  A  municipal  levy  on  all 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  Scot 
is  the  tax,  and  lot  the  allotment  or 
portion  allotted.  To  pay  scot  and 
lot,  therefore,  is  to  pay  the  ordinary 


tributes  and  also  the   personal  tax 
allotted  to  you. 

To  go  scot-free.  To  be  let  off  pay- 
ment ;  to  escape  punishment  or  repri- 
mand, etc. 

Scotch,  Scots,  Scottish.  These  three 
adjectives  all  mean  the  same  thing — 
belonging  to,  native  of,  or  character- 
istic of,  Scotland,  but  their  applica- 
tion varies,  and  of  late  years  their  use 
has  become  something  of  a  shibboleth 
among  the  more  particular  of  the 
natives.  Scotch  is  discarded  as  much 
as  possible  (though  regularly  used  by 
Burns  and  Scott) ;  this  is  a  late  16th 
century  contraction  of  the  earlier 
Scottish,  which  was  in  use  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  while  Scots  was 
almost  confined  to  native  dialect 
writers  and  had  become  archaic  (ex- 
cept in  a  few  special  cases,  as,  a  pound 
Scots)  by  the  18th  century.  It  is  now 
used  m  the  compound  Scotsman  (which 
is  preferred  to  Scotland  much  pre- 
ferred to  Scotchman),  in  speaking  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  (Scots  law),  as 
qualifications  to  money,  weights,  and 
measures  where  these  differ  from 
English  (Scots  acre,  Scots  pint,  etc.), 
and  m  the  titles  of  certain  regiments, 
as  the  Scots  Guards  and  Scots  Greys 
(q.v.). 

Scottish  is  more  v  usual  than  Scotch 
in  many  connexions,  but  can  never 
altogether  displace  the  latter ;  we 
speak  of  the  Scottish  border,  Scottish 
history,  and  Scottish  literature,  but 
Scottish  terrier,  ScottisJi,  cap,  Scottish 
girl  would  savour  of  affectation  ;  while 
anyone  asking  for  a  glass  of  Scottish 
when  he  meant  a  glass  of  Scotch 
(whisky)  would  at  once  be  told  "  to 
take  more  water  with  it." 

Broad  Scotch  (Braid  Scots).  The 
vernacular  of  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land :  very  different  from  the  "  re- 
fined "  enunciation  of  Edinburgh  and 
from  the  Glasgow  dialect. 

I'll  pledge  my  alth  in  guid  braid  Scotch, 

.Burns    Earnest  dry  and  Prayer 

A  Scotch  breakfast.  A  substantial 
breakfast  of  sundry  sorts  of  good 
things  to  eat  and  drink.  The  Scots 
are  famous  for  their  breakfast-tables 
and  teas,  and  no  people  in  the  world 
are  more  hospitable. 

Scotch  mist.  The  cloudy  fog  with 
drizzling  rain,  so  com  m  on  in  Scotland. 

See  also  SCOTS. 

Scotch  To  make  a  scotch,  i.e.  a 
score  or  incision,  in,  originally ;  but 
now  the  verb  usually  means  to  wound 
so  that  temporary  disablement  is 
caused,  or  to  stamp  out  altogether. 
This  application  of  the  word  arises 
from  Macbeth,  ui,  2,  where  Macbeth 
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is  made  to  say  "  We  have  scotch' d  the 
snake,  not  killed  it."  Macbetii  was 
not  printed  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime, 
and  in  the  Folios  the  word  appears  as 
scorch' d  ;  Theobald  is  responsible  for 
the  emendation  (1726). 

Out  of  all  scotch  and  notch  Beyond 
all  bounds  ;  scotch  was  the  line  marked 
Upon  the  ground  in  certain  games,  as 
Hopscotch. 

Scotists.  Followers  of  the  13th- 
century  scholastic  philosopher,  Duns 
Scotus,  who  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
opposition  to  Thomas  Aqui'nas 

Scotists  and  Thomieta  now  In  peace  remain 

Pope ,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Scotland.  St.  Andrew  is  the  patron 
saint  of  this  country,  and  tradition 
says  that  his  remains  were  brought 
by  Reg'ulus,  a  Greek  monk,  to  the 
coast  of  Fife  m  368  (see  RULE,  ST.) 

The  old  royal  arms  of  Scotland 
were : — Or,  a  hon  rampant  gules,  armed 
and  langued  azure,  within  a  double 
tressure  flory-counterflory  of  neurs-de- 
lys  of  the  second  (this  was  quartered 
with  the  royal  arms  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1603).  Supporters.  Two 
unicorns  argent,  imperially  crowned, 
armed,  crmed,  and  unguled  or,  gorged 
with  open  crowns,  with  chains  affixed 
thereto,  and  reflexed  over  the  back, 
of  the  last.  Crest.  Upon  the  im- 
perial crown  proper,  a  lion  sejant 
affrontee  gules,  crowned  or,  holding 
in  the  dexter  paw  a  sword,  and  in 
the  sinister  a  sceptre,  both  proper. 
Mottoes,  '*  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  " 
(q.v.),  and,  over  the  crest,  "  In 
Defence." 

In  Scotland  now  the  royal  arms  of 
Great  Britain  are  used  with  certain 
alterations  .  the  lion  supporter  is  re- 
placed by  another  unicorn  (crowned), 
the  Scottish  crest  takes  the  place  of  the 
English,  and  the  collar  of  the  Thistle 
encircles  that  of  the  Garter. 

Scotland  a  fief  of  England.  Edward 
I  founded  his  claim  to  the  lordship  of 
Scotland  on  four  grounds,  viz. — (1) 
the  statement  of  certain  ancient 
chroniclers  that  Scottish  kings  had 
occasionally  paid  homage  to  English 
sovereigns  from  time  immemorial. 

(2)  From  charters  of  Scottish  kings: 
as  those  of  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm, 
William,  and  his  son  Alexander  II. 

(3)  From  papal  rescripts  ;   as  those  of 
Hononus     III,     Gregory     IX,     and 
Clement  IV.     (4)  From  a  passage  in 
The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  (see  Rymer's  JFcedera  I,  Pt.  n, 
p.  771),  which  relates  how  a  miracle 
was  performed  m  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  and 
Mercians,  925-940*     The  knag-  was  re- 


pelling a  band  of  marauding  Scots 
and  had  reached  the  Tyne  when  he 
found  that  they  had  retreated.  At 
midnight  the  spirit  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  appeared  to  him  and  bade 
him  cross  the  river  at  daybreak,  for  he 
"  should  discomfit  the  foe.'*  Athel- 
stan  obeyed,  and  reduced  the  whole 
kingdom  to  subjection.  On  reaching 
Dunbar  on  his  return  march,  he 
prayed  that  some  sign  might  be  vouch- 
safed to  him  to  satisfy  all  ages  that 
"  God,  by  the  intercession  of  St.  John, 
had  given  him  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land "  Then,  striking  the  basaltic 
rocks  with  his  sword,  the  blade  sank 
into  the  solid  flint  "  as  if  it  had  been 
butter,"  cleaving  it  asunder  for  "  an 
ell  or  more,"  and  the  cleft  remains  to 
the  present  hour  This  was  taken  as 
a  sign  from  heaven  that  Athelstan  was 
rightful  lord  of  Scotland,  and  if  Athel- 
stan was,  argued  Edward,  so  was  he, 
his  successor. 

Scotland  Yard.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  whence  all 
public  orders  to  the  force  proceed. 
The  original  Scotland  Yard  was  a  short 
street  near  Trafalgar  Square,  so  called 
from  a  palace  on  the  spot,  given  by 
King  Edgar  (about  970), to  Kenneth  II 
of  Scotland  when  he  came  to  London 
to  pay  homage,  and  subsequently  used 
by  the  Scottish  kings  when  visiting 
England.  Neio  Scotland  Yard,  as  it 
is  officially  called,  in  close  by,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  near  West- 
minster Bridge 

Scots.    See  SCOTCH. 

A  pound  Scots  was  originally  of  the 
same  value  as  an  English,  pound,  but 
after  1355  it  gradually  depreciated, 
until  at  the  time  of  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns  (1603)  it  was  but  one-twelfth 
of  the  value  of  an  English  pound 
(Is.  8d.),  which  was  divided  into  20 
Scots  shillings  each  worth  an  English 
penny. 

A  Scots  pint  was  about  equivalent 
to  three  imperial  pints  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Scots  Greys.  The  2nd  Dragoons, 
the  colour  of  whose  horses  is  grey. 

Scottish.    See  SCOTCH. 
Scotus,  Duns.    See  DUNCE. 
Scourers.    See  SCOWERERS. 

Scourge.  A  whip  or  lash ;  com- 
monly applied  to  diseases  that  carry 
off  great  numbers,  as  the  scourge  of  in- 
fluenza, the  scourge  of  pneumonia,  etc., 
and  to  persons  who  seem  to  be  the 
instruments  of  divine  punishment. 
Raleigh,  for  instance,  was  called  tfw 
Scourge  of  Spain,  and  Spenser,  in  his 
Sonnet  upon  Scanderbeg,  calls  him 
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"  The  scourge  of  Turkes  and  plague 
of  infidels." 

The  Scourge  of  God  (Lat.  flagellum 
Dei).  Attila  (d.  453),  king  of  the 
Huns,  so  called  by  mediaeval  writers 
because  of  the  widespread  havoc  and 
destruction  caused  by  his  armies. 

The  Scourge  of  Homer.  The  carping 
critic,  Zoilus.  See  ZOILISM. 

The  Scourge  of  Princes.  Pietro 
Aretino(1492-l556),  the  Italian  satirist. 

Scowerers.  A  set  of  rakes  in  the 
period  about  1670  to  1720,  who,  with 
the  Nic'kers  and  Mohocks,  committed 
great  annoyances  in  London  and  other 
large  towns. 

Who  baa  not  heard  the  Scowerers'  midnight  fame  ? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohocks'  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  rounds, 
Safe  from  their  blows  and  new-invented  wounds  > 

Gay     Trivia,  iii. 

Scrap.  A  thing  (or  person)  is  said 
to  be  scrapped  when  it  is  worn  out  and 
discarded,  thrown  away  as  useless. 

A  scrap  is  a  boxing  bout,  a  set  to  at 
fisticuffs  ;  hence  almost  any  contest 
in  war  or  peace  that  involves  a 
scrimmage. 

On  the  scrap-heap.  Thrown  aside 
as  worn  out ;  said  of  one  super- 
annuated. 

Scrape.  Low  slang  for  a  shave,  as 
"  You  haven't  had  a  scrape  this 
morning." 

Bread  and  scrape*  Bread  and 
butter,  with  the  butter  spread  very 
thin. 

I've  got  into  a  sad  scrape — an  awk- 
ward predicament,  an  embarrassing 
difficulty*  ^e  us®  rub  9  squeeze,  pinch, 
to  express  the  same  idea.  Thus 
Shakespeare  says,  "  Ay,  there's  the 
rub  " ;  "I  am  come  to  a  pinch  " 
(difficulty). 

To  scrape  along.  To  get  along  in 
the  world  with  difficulty,  finding  it 
hard  to  "  make  both  ends  meet." 

To  scrape  an  acquaintance  with 
To  get  on  terms  of  familiarity  with 
by  currying  favour  and  by  methods 
of  insinuation.  The  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine (N.  S.  xxxix,  230),  says  that 
Hadrian  went  one  day  to  the  public 
baths  and  saw  an  old  soldier,  well 
known  to  him,  scraping  himself  with 
a  potsherd  for  want  of  a  flesh-brush. 
The  emperor  sent  him  a  sum  of  money. 
Next  day  Hadrian  found  the  bath 
crowded  with  soldiers  scraping  them- 
selves with  potsherds,  and  said, 
"  Scrape  on,  gentlemen,  but  you'll  not 
scrape  acquaintance  with  me." 

To  scrape  through.  To  pass  an  ex- 
amination, etc.,  "  by  the  skin  of  one's 
teeth,"  just  to  escape  failure- 

Scratch.  There  are  two  colloquial 
"  sporting "  uses  of  this  word ;  a 


horse,  or  other  entrant  in  a  sporting 
event,  is  said  to  be  scratched  when  its 
name  is  withdrawn  (scratched  out) 
from  the  list  of  competitors ,  the 
scratch  man  in  a  handicap  is  he  who 
starts  from  scratch;  i.e  the  line  marked 
out  (originally  scratched)  to  show  tne 
starting  place. 

A  scratch  crew,  eleven,  etc  A  team 
got  together  anyhow  ;  not  the  regular 
team. 

A  scratch  race.  A  race  of  horses, 
men,  boys,  etc.,  without  restrictions 
as  to  age,  weight,  previous  winnings, 
etc.,  who  all  start  from  scratch. 

Old  Scratch.  Old  Nick ,  the  devil. 
From  skratta,  an  old  Scandinavian 
word  for  a  goblin  or  monster  (modern 
Icelandic  skratti,  a  devil). 

Scratch  cradle.  Another  form  of 
"  cat's  cradle  "  (q*v.). 

To  come  up  to  the  scratch.  To  be 
ready  when  wanted ;  to  fulfil  expec- 
tations. In  prize-fighting  a  line  was 
scratched  on  the  ground,  and  the  toe 
of  the  fighter  must  come  up  to  the 
scratch. 

Screw.  Slang  for  wages,  salary ; 
probably  because  in  some  industry 
the  weekly  wage  was  handed  out  in  a 
"  screw  of  paper." 

An  old  screiu.  A  miser  who  has 
amassed  wealtji  by  "  putting  on  the 
screw  "  (see  below),  and  who  keeps  his 
money  tight,  doling  it  out  only  in 
screws. 

He  has  a  screw  loose.  He  is  not 
quite  compos  mentis,  he's  a  little  mad. 
His  mind  is  like  a  piece  of  machinery 
that  needs  adjusting — it  won't  work 
properly. 

His  head  is  screwed  on  the  right  way. 
He  is  clear-headed  and  right-thinking  ; 
he  knows  what  he's  about. 

Sis  heart  was  in  the  right  place  and  his  head 

was  screwed  on  right  too  — BoUrncood  Robbery  under 
Arms,  xv 

Screwed.  Intoxicated.  A  playful 
synonym  of  tight,  which  again  is  a  play- 
ful synonym  of  blown  out. 

The  Screw  Plot.  The  story  is  that 
when  Queen  Anne  went  to  St.  Paul's 
in  1708  to  offer  thanksgivings  for  the 
victory  of  Oudenarde,  disaffected  con- 
spirators removed  certain  screw-bolts 
from  the  beams  of  the  cathedral,  that 
the  roof  might  fall  on  the  queen  and 
her  suite  and  kill  them. 

Some  of  your  Machiavelian  crew 

From  heavy  roof  of  Paul 
Most  traitorously  stole  every  screw, 

To  make  that  fabric  fall , 
And  so  to  catch  Her  Majesty, 

And  all  her  friends  beguile. 

Plot  upon,  Plot  (about  1718), 

There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  All 
is  not  right,  there's  something  amiss. 
A  figurative  phrase  from  machinery, 
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where  one  screw  not  tightened  up  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  disaster. 

To  put  on  the  screw.  To  press  for 
payment,  as  a  screw  presses  by  gradu- 
ally increasing  pressure.  Hence  to 
apply  the  screw,  to  give  the  screw  another 
turn,  to  take  steps  (or  additional  steps) 
to  enforce  one's  demands. 

To  screw  oneself  up  to  it.  To  force 
oneself  to  face  it,  etc.  ;  to  get  oneself 
into  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  doing 
some  unpleasant  or  difficult  job. 

Scribe,  m  the  New  Testament, 
means  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Thus,  in 
Matt,  xxii,  35,  we  read,  "  Then  one 
of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked 
Him . . .  Which  is  the  great  command- 
ment of  the  law  ?  "  Mark  (xii,  28) 
says,  "  One  of  the  scribes  came  . . .  and 
asked  Him,  Which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment of  all  ?  "  They  were 
generally  coupled  with  the  Pharisees 
(q.v.)  as  being  upholders  of  the  ancient 
ceremonial  tradition. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is 
used  more  widely.  Thus  Seraiah  is 
called  the  scribe  (secretary)  of  David 
(2  Sam.  viii,  17);  "  Shebna  the 
scribe  "  (2  Kings  xviii,  18)  was  secre- 
tary to  Hezekiah ,  and  Jonathan, 
Baruch,  Gemanah,  etc ,  who  were 
princes,  were  called  scribes.  Ezra, 
however,  called  "  a  ready  scnbe  in  the 
law  of  Moses,"  accords  with  the  New 
Testament  usage  of  the  word. 

Scrible'rus,  Marti'nus.  A  merciless 
satire  on  the  false  taste  in  literature 
current  in  the  time  of  Pope,  for  the 
most  part  written  by  Arbuthnot,  and 
published  m  1741.  Cornelius  Scnble'- 
rus,  the  father  of  Martin,  was  a  pedant, 
who  entertained  all  sorts  of  absurdities 
about  the  education  of  his  son.  Martin 
grew  up  a  man  of  capacity ;  but 
though  he  had  read  everything,  his 
judgment  was  vile  and  taste  atrocious. 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot  founded  a 
Scnblerus  Club  with  the  object  of  pil- 
lorying all  literary  incompetence. 

Scrim 'mage.  Originally,  a  skirmish, 
of  which  word  this  is  a  variant. 

Prince  Ouftur  at  this  skrymage,  for  all  his  pryde, 
Fled  fall  fast  and  sought  no  guide 

MS  Lanidoume,  200, 1 10 

Scrummage  was  another  form  of 
scrimmage  ;  as  scrum  it  still  survives 
on  the  Rugby  football  field. 

Scrip  to 'res  Decem.  A  collection  of 
ten  ancient  chronicles  on  English  his- 
tory, edited  by  Sir  Roger  Twysden  and 
John  Selden  (1652).  The  ten  chroni- 
clers are  Simeon  of  Durham,  John  of 
Hexham,  Richard  of  Hexham,  Ailred 
of  Rieval,  Ralph  de  Diceto  (Arch- 
deacon of  London),  John  Brompton 
of  JorvaJU  Gervaae  of  Canterbury, 


Thomas  Stubbs,  William  Thorn  of 
Canterbury,  and  Henry  Knighton  of 
Leicester 

A  similar  collection  of  five  chroni- 
cles was  published  by  Thomas  Gale 
(1691)  as  Scriptores  Quinque. 

Scriptorium  (Lat.,  from  scriptus, 
past  part,  of  scrthere,  to  write).  A 
writing-room,  especially  the  chamber 
set  apart  in  the  mediaeval  monasteries 
for  the  copying  of  MSS.}  etc.  Dr. 
Murray  gave  the  name  to  the  corru- 
gated iron  outhouse  in  his  garden  at 
Mill  Hill,  in  which  he  started  the  great 
New  English  Dictionary. 

Scripturaltsts.  Protestants  who  hold 
to  the  principle,  "  the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  only." 

Scriptures,  The,  or  Holy  Scripture 
(Lat.  scriptura,  a  writing).  The  Bible  ; 
hence  applied  allusively  to  the  sacred 
writings  of  other  creeds,  as  the  Koran, 
the  Scripture  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
Vedas  and  Zendavesta,  of  the  Hindus 
and  Persians,  etc. 

Scripturlsts.  Another  name  for  the 
Caraites  (q.v.). 

Scrounge.  To  purloin  or  annex  some- 
thing from  nowhere  particular  or  that 
has  no  obvious  owner.  A  term  much 
used  in  the  army  during  the  Great 
War. 

Scruple.  The  name  of  the  weight  (2 0 
grams,  or  -fa  oz.),  and  ^  the  term  for 
doubt  or  hesitation  (as  in  a  scruple  of 
conscience),  both  come  from  Lat. 
scrupulus,  meaning  a  sharp  little 
pebble,  such  as  will  cause  great  un- 
easiness if  it  gets  into  one's  shoe.  The 
second  is  the  figurative  use  ;  with  the 
name  of  the  little  weight  compare  that 
of  the  big  one — stone. 

Scudamore,  Sir.  The  lover  of 
Amoret  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
(Bk.  iv),  and  finally  wedded  to  her. 
The  name  means  "  Shield  of  Love." 

Scullabogue  Massacre.  In  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1798  Scullabogue  House, 
Wexford,  was  seized  by  the  rebels  and 
used  for  a  prison.  Some  thirty  or 
forty  prisoners  confined  in  it  were 
brought  out  and  shot  in  cold  blood, 
when  the  news  of  a  repulse  of  the 
rebels  at  New  Ross  arrived  (June  5th, 
1798).  The  barn  at  the  back  of  the 
house  was  filled  with  prisoners  and  set 
on  fire,  and  Taylor,  in  his  history, 
written  at  the  time  and  almost  on  the 
spot,  puts  the  number  of  victims  at 
184,  and  he  gives  the  names  of  several 
of  them. 

Scunner.  A  Scotch  term  for  a  feel- 
ing of  distaste  amounting  almost  to 
loathing.  To  take  a  scunner  at  one 
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is   to   conceive  a  violent  dislike   for 
him. 

Scurry.  A  scratch  race,  or  race 
without  restrictions. 

Hurry-scurry.  A  confused  bustle 
through  lack  of  time  •  in  a  confused 
bustle.  A  "  ricochet  "  word. 

Scuttle.  To  scuttle  a  ship  is  to  bore 
a  hole  in  it  in  order  to  make  it  sink. 
The  word  is  from  the  Old  French 
escoutilleS)  hatches,  and  was  first  ap- 
plied to  a  hole  m  a  roof  with  a  door  or 
lid,  then  to  a  hatchway  in  the  deck  of 
a  ship  with  a  hd,  then  to  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ship. 

Scuttle,  foi  coals,  is  the  A.S.  scutel, 
a  dish  ;  from  Lat.  scutella,  diminutive 
of  scutra,  a  dish  or  platter. 

To  scuttle  off,  to  make  off  hurriedly, 
was  originally  To  scuddle  off,  scuddle 
being  a  frequentative  of  scud. 

Scylla.  In  Greek  legend  the  name 
(1)  of  a  daughter  of  King  Nisus  of 
Megara  and  (2)  of  a  sea  monster. 

The  daughter  of  Nisus  promised  to 
deliver  Meg'ara  into  the  hands  of  her 
lover,  Minos,  and,  to  effect  this,  cut  off 
a  golden  hair  on  her  father's  head, 
while  he  was  asleep  Minos  despised 
her  for  this  treachery,  and  Scylla  threw 
herself  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  At 
death  she  was  changed  into  a  lark,  and 
Nisus  into  a  hawk. 

Think  of  Soylla'a  fate. 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  fly  in  air, 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair 

Pope.  Rape  of  tfo  Lock,  \5L 

The  sea  monster  dwelt  on  the  rock 
Scylla,  opposite  Oharybdis  (q.v.)9  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina. Homer  says  that  she  had  twelve 
feet,  and  six  heads,  each  on  a  long  neck 
and  each  armed  with  three  rows  of 
pointed  teeth,  and  that  she  barked 
like  a  dog.  He  makes  her  a  daughter 
of  Crataeis ;  but  later  accounts  say 
that  she  was  a  nymph  who,  because 
she  was  beloved  by  Glaucus  (q*v.),  was 
changed  by  the  jealous  Circe  into  a 
hideous  monster. 

Glaucus,  lost  to  joy, 

Cunt  in  his  love  hy  vengeful  dree'*  hate, 
Attending  wept  his  Scylla's  hapless  fate 

Oamoent     JLusiad,  bk  vi 


Scylla,  Tie  fell  into  Charyb- 
dis  See  OHARYBDIS. 

Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Be- 
tween two  equal  difficulties  ;  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

To  fall  from  Scylla  into  Charybdis — 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

Scythian.  Pertaining  to  the  peoples 
or  region  of  Scythia,  the  ancient  name 
of  a  great  part  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia 

Scythian  defiance.  When  Darius  ap- 
Spytfcua,  an  ambassador  was 


sent  to  his  tent  with  a  bird,  a  frog,  a 
mouse,  and  five  arrows,  then  left  with- 
out uttering  a  word  Darius,  wonder- 
ing what  was  meant,  was  told  by 
Gobnas  it  meant  this :  Either  fly  away 
like  a  bird,  and  hide  your  head  in  a 
hole  like  a  mouse,  or  swim  across  the 
river,  or  in  five  days  you  will  be  laid 
prostrate  by  the  Scythian  arrows. 

The  Scythian  or  Tartarian  lamb.  The 
Russian  barometz,  the  creeping  root- 
stock  and  frond-stalks  of  Cibotium 
bawmetz,  a  woolly  fern,  which,  when 
inverted,  was  supposed  to  have  some 
resemblance  to  a  lamb.  Mandeville 
in  his  Travels  (ch.  xxvi)  gives  a  highly 
fanciful  description  of  them. 

'Sdeath,  'Sdeins.    See  'S. 

Se  non  d  vero,  etc.  See  BEN  TBO- 
VATO. 

Sea.  Any  large  expanse  of  water, 
more  or  less  enclosed ;  hence  the  ex- 
pression "  molten  sea,"  meaning  the 
great  brazen  vessel  which  stood  in 
Solomon's  temple  (2  Chi  on.  iv,  5,  and 
1  Kings  vii,  26) ;  even  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris  are  some- 
times called  seas  by  the  prophets. 
The  world  of  water  is  the  Ocean 

At  sea,  or  all  at  sea.  Wide  of  the 
mark  ;  quite  wrong  ;  like  a  person  in 
the  open  ocean  without  compass  or 
chart 

Half-seas  over.    See  HALF. 

The  jour  seas  The  seas  surround- 
ing Great  Britain,  on  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west. 

The  high  seas.  The  open  sea,  the 
"  mam  "  ;  especially  that  part  of  the 
sea  beyond  "  the  three-mile  limit," 
which  forms  a  free  highway  to  all 
nations. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  sea.  A  creature 
encountered  by  Sinbad  the  Sailor  in 
his  fifth  voyage  (Arabian  Nights). 
This  terrible  Old  Man  got  on  Smbad's 
back,  and  would  neither  dismount  nor 
could  be  shaken  off.  At  last  Sinbad 
gave  him  some  wine,  which  so  in- 
toxicated him  that  he  relaxed  his 
grip,  and  Sinbad  made  his  escape. 
Hence  the  phrase  is  figuratively 
applied  to  bad  habits,  evil  associates, 
etc.,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  free  oneself. 

The  king  of  the  sea.    The  herring. 

The  head  of  an  average-sized  whale  Is  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  feet,  and  the  lips  open  some  six  or  eight  feet ,  yet 
to  such  a  mouth,  there  is  scarcely  any  throat,  not  suffi 
dently  large  to  allow  a  herring  to  pass  down  it.  This 
little  scaly  fellow  [the  herring],  some  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  would  choke  a  monster  whale,  and  is  hence  called 
"tine  ting  of  the  sea"— 0  Thornton  Autobiography, 
P  1S2 

The  Seven  Seas.     See  SEVEN. 

Sea  Deities.  In  classical  myth,  be 
sides  the  fifty  Nereids  (g.v.),  the 
Oceamdes  (daughters  of  Oceanus),  the 
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Sirens  (q.v.)t  etc  ,  there  were  a  number 
of  deities  presiding  over,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  sea.  The  chief  of 
these  are  • 

Amphltnte,  wife  of  Poseidon,  queen 
goddess  of  the  sea. 

Glaucus,  a  fisherman  of  Boeotia, 
afterwards  a  marine  deity. 

Jno,  who  threw  herself  from  a  rock 
into  the  sea,  and  was  made  a  sea- 
goddess. 

Neptune,  king  of  the  ocean. 

Nereus  and  his  wife  Dons.  Their 
palace  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Mediterranean;  his  hair  was  sea- 
weeds. 

Ocednus  and  his  wife  Tethys  (daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Ge).  Oceanus  was 
god  of  the  Ocean,  which  formed  a 
boundary  round  the  world. 

Portumnus  (Or.  ,  Lat.  Palemon), 
the  protector  of  harbours. 

Poseidon,  the  Greek  Neptune. 

Proteus,  who  assumed  every  variety 
of  shape. 

Thet^s,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
mother  of  Achilles. 

Tnton,,  son  of  Poseidon. 

Sea-girt  Isle,  The.  England.  So 
called  because,  as  Shakespeare  has  it, 
it  is  "  hedged  in  with  the  main,  that 
water-walled  bulwark  "  (Kvng  John, 
ii,  1). 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  stiver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  vail, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands 

Shakespeare     Richard  II,  ii,  L 

Sea-green    Incorruptible,    The.    So 

Carlyle  called  Eobespierre  in  his 
French  Revolution* 

The  song  is  a  short  one,  and  may  perhaps  serve  to 
qualify  our  judgment  of  the  "  sea-green  incorruptible  " 
~Noie*  and  Queries,  September  19th,  1891,  P  226 

Sea  Lawyer.  A  sailor  (also  applied 
to  a  soldier)  who  knows  all  about  his 
rights,  and  is  always  arguing,  criticiz- 
ing, raising  objections  to  the  orders  of 
his  superior  officers,  etc. 

Sea  Legs.  He  has  got  his  sea  legs. 
Is  able  to  walk  on  deck  when  the  ship 
is  rolling  ;  able  to  bear  the  motion  of 
the  ship  without  sea-sickness 

Sea  serpent.  A  serpentine  monster 
inhabiting  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
the  existence — but  not  the  nature — 
of  which  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  the  many  indisputable  accounts  of 
its  occasional  appearances  at  the  sur- 
face both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  As  stories  of  the  "  Great  Sea 
Serpent "  are  almost  always  received 
with  smiles  of  incredulity,  sailors  are 
naturally  rather  shy  of  reporting  its 
appearance ;  but,  in,  spite  of  this, 
scarcely  a  year  goes  by  without  there 
being  some  additional  and  trustworthy 
evidence  of  its  existence.  To  quote 


Mr.  Bartlett,   Superintendent  of   the 
Zoo  for  many  years  — 

I  fully  believe  hi  the  existence,  in  the  deep,  of  m*""^* 
at  present  unknown  either  by  specimens  or  by  perfect 
descriptions  not  only  do  I  accept  as  true  the  statements 
made  to  the  best  of  the  Judgments  and  belief  of  the  parties 
who  have  made  them,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  from  time 
to  time  those  wonderful  sights  have  presented  themselves 
to  the  observer,  and  have  remained  unrecorded  by  him 
simply  through  fear  of  his  statement  being  derided  and 
discredited 

Pontoppidan,  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Norway  (Eng  tr.,  1755),  speaks  of 
sea  serpents  600  ft.  long 

Seal.  The  sire  is  called  a  butt,  its 
females  are  cows,  the  offspring  are 
called  pups  ;  the  breeding-place  is 
called  a  rookery,  a  group  of  young  seals 
a  pod,  and  a  colony  of  seals  a  herd. 
The  immature  male  is  called  a  bachelor. 
A  sealer  is  a  seal-hunter,  and  seal- 
hunting  is  called  sealing. 

Seamy  Side.  The  "  wrong  '*  or 
worst  side  ;  as  the  "  seamy  side  of 
London,"  "  the  seamy  side  of  life." 
In  velvet,  Brussels  carpets,  tapestry, 
etc  ,  the  "  wrong  "  side  shows  the 
seams  or  threads  of  the  pattern  ex- 
hibited on.  the  right  side 

My  present  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  tLe  seamy 
side  of  the  Australian  colonies  There  is,  as  we  know, 
such  a  •fcMng  *"*  cotton-backed  °yMT>  but  the  colonists 
take  care  to  show  us  only  the  face  of  the  goods  —  Nine- 
teenth Century,  April  1891,  p  524. 

Seasons,  The  Four.  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter.  Spring  starts 
(officially)  on  March  21st,  the  Spring 
Equinox,  when  the  sun  enters  Aries  , 
Summer  on  June  22nd,  the  Summer 
Solstice,  when  the  sun  enters  Cancer  ; 
Autumn  on  September  23rd,  the 
Autumn  Equinox,  the  sun  entering 
Libra  ;  and  Winter  on  December  22nd, 
when  the  sun  enters  Capricornus. 

Autumn  to  winter,  winter  Into  spring, 
Spring  into  summer,  summer  into  fall,— 
So  rolls  the  fiha.T\giT>g  year,  and  so  we  changj 
know  not  that  -we  move. 
D  M  Mvloch     Immutable 


Motion  so  swift,  we 


The  ancient  Greeks  characterized 
Spnng  by  Mercury,  Summer  by  Apollo, 
Autumn  by  Bacchus,  and  Winter  by 
Hercules 

The  London  Season.  The  part  of 
the  year  when  the  Court  and  fashion- 
able society  generally  is  in  town  — 
May,  June,  and  July. 

The  silly  season.    See  SILLY. 

Season-ticket.  A  ticket  giving  the 
holder  certain  specified  rights  (in  con- 
nexion with  travelling,  entrance  to  an 
exhibition,  etc.)  for  a  certain  specified 
period. 

Seat.  To  take  a  back  seat.  See 
BACK. 

Sebastian,  St.  Patron  saint  of 
archers,  because  he  was  bound  to  a 
tree  and  shot  at  with  arrows.  As  the 
arrows  stuck  m  his  body,  thick  as 
pins  in  a  pincushion,  he  was  also 
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made  patron  saint  of  pin-makers. 
And  as  he  was  a  centurion,  he  is  patron 
saint  of  soldiers. 

The  English  St.  Sebastian.  St. 
Edmund,  the  martyr-king  of  East 
Anglia  (855-70)  has  been  so  called. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  Danes  in 
the  hope  of  saving  his  people,  but  they 
scourged  him,  bound  him  to  a  tree, 
shot  arrows  at  him,  and  anally  cut 
oft  his  head,  which,  legend  relates, 
was  guarded  by  a  wolf  till  it  was  duly 
interred.  The  monastery  and  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Edmundsbury  (Bury  St. 
Edmunds)  were  erected  on  the  place 
of  his  burial 

Sebas'tlanistes,  Persons  who  be- 
lieved that  Dom  Sebastian  (King  of 
Portugal,  1557-78),  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Alcazarquebir  in  1578,  will 
return  to  earth,  when  Brazil  will  be- 
come the  chief  kingdom  of  the  earth. 
He  was  very  popular,  and  for  twenty 
years  and  more  after  his  death  im- 
postors were  appearing  and  giving 
themselves  out  as  him. 

Second.  The  next  after  the  first 
(Lat.  secundus). 

In  duelling  the  second  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  principal :  he  carries 
the  challenge,  selects  the  ground,  sees 
that  the  weapons  are  in  order,  and 
is  responsible  for  all  the  arrange- 
ments. 

A  second  of  time  is  so  called  because 
the  division  of  the  minute  into  six- 
tieths is  the  second  of  the  sexagesimal 
operations,  the  first  being  the  division 
of  the  hour  into  minutes. 

To  second  an  officer  (accent  on  the 
second  syllable)  is,  in  military  phrase- 
ology, to  remove  him  temporarily 
from  his  regimental  or  military  duties 
so  that  he  may  take  up  some  other 
appointment. 

One's  second  self.  His  alter  ego 
(q.v.)  ;  one  whose  tastes,  opinions, 
habits,  etc.,  correspond  so  entirely 
with  one's  own  that  there  is  practically 
no  distinction. 

Second  adventisis.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
(cp  1  These,  iv,  15)  will  precede  the 
Millennium;  hence  sometimes  also 
called  Prermllenanans. 

Second-hand.  Not  new  or  original ; 
what  has  already  been  the  property  of 
another,  as,  "  second-hand "  books, 
clothes,  opinions,  etc. 

Second  nature.  Said  of  a  habit,  way 
of  looking  at  things,  and  so  on,  that 
has  become  so  ingrained  in  one  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  shake  it  off. 

Second  pavr  back.  The  back  room 
on  the  floor  two  flights  of  stairs  above 
the  ground  floor :  similarly  the  front 
room  is  called  the  second  pair  front 


Second  Sight.  The  power  of  seeing 
things  invisible  to  others  ;  the  power 
of  foreseeing  future  events  by  means 
of  shadows  thrown  before  them, 

Nor  less  availed  his  optic  sleight, 
And  Scottish  gift  of  second  eight  —TrumbuU 
These  ore  Highland  visions,  Captain  Campbell,  as  un- 
satisfactory and  vain  as  those  of  the  second  sight.—- Scott 
The  Highland  Widow,  v 

Second  wind.     See  WIND 

Secondary  Colours.  See  under 
COLOURS  (Techmcal  Terms). 

Secret.  An  open  secret.  A  piece  of 
information  generally  known,  but  not 
formally  announced. 

It  was  an  open  secret  that  almost  every  one  of  Lord 
Falxnerston's  ecclesiastical  appointments]  was  virtually 
made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  — Leisure  Sour,  1887 

Un  secret  de  pohcTvmelle.  No  secret 
at  all.  A  secret  known  to  all  the 
world  ;  an  open  secret.  Pohchmelle 
is  the  Punch  of  the  old  French  puppet- 
shows,  and  his  secrets  are  "  stage 
whispers  "  told  to  all  the  audience. 

Entre  nous,  c'est  qti'on  appelle 
Le  secret  de  polichinelle 

La  Mtucatle,  11, 12 

Secular.  From.  Lat.  scecularte,  per- 
taining to  the  sceculum,  ^.e.9  the  age 
or  generation ;  hence,  pertaining  to 
this  world  in  contradistinction  to  the 
next. 

Secularism.  The  name  given  about 
1851  by  George  Jacob  Holyoake  (d. 
1906)  to  an  ethical  system  founded 
on  natural  morality,  and  opposed  to 
the  tenets  of  revealed  religion  and 
ecclesiasticism. 

Secular  clergy.  The  parish  clergy 
who  live  in  daily  contact  with  the 
world,  in  contradistinction  to  monks, 
etc.,  who  live  in  monasteries. 

Secular  games.  In  ancient  Borne 
the  public  games  lasting  three  days  and 
three  nights  that  took  place  only  once 
in  an  age  (swculum),  or  period  of  120 
years. 

They  were  instituted  in  obedience 
to  the  Sibylline  verses,  with  the  pro- 
mise that  the  empire  should  remain 
in  safety  so  long  as  this  admonition 
was  observed,"  and  while  the  kings 
reigned  were  held  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  in  honour  of  Pluto  and  Proser- 
pine, Dats,  qu»  precamur 

Temp'ore  sacro 
Quo  SibyUinl  monuere  versus 

Horace     Carmen  Sesulare  A  tr  o ,  737 

Sedan  Chair.  The  covered  seat  so 
called,  earned  by  two  bearers  on  poles 
back  and  front,  first  appeared  in 
Italy  in  the  late  16th  century,  and 
was  introduced  into  England  by 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham on  their  return  from  Spain 
(1623). 

The  name  Sedan  was  first  used  in 
England;  it  was  probably  coined 
from  Lat.  sSdere,  to  sit,  though  it  is 
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just  possible  that  Johnson's  sugges- 
tion, viz.,  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  French  town,  Sedan,  has  some- 
thing in  it. 

Sedan,  the  Man  of.  Napoleon  III 
was  so  called,  because  he  surrendered 
his  sword  to  William,  King  of  Prussia, 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan  (September 
2,  1870). 

Sedrat.  The  lotus-tree  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mohammedan  legend, 
stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
invisible  throne  of  Allah.  Its  bran- 
ches extend  wider  than  the  distance 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Its 
leaves  resemble  the  ears  of  an  elephant. 
Bach  seed  of  its  fruit  encloses  a  houri . 
and  two  rivers  issue  from  its  roots. 
Numberless  birds  sing  among  its 
branches,  and  numberless  angels  rest 
beneath  its  shade. 

Sedulous.  To  play  the  sedulous  ape 
to.  To  study  the  style  of  another,  and 
model  one's  own  on  his  as  faithfully 
and  meticulously  as  possible  :  said, 
usually  with  more  or  less  contempt, 
of  literary  men.  The  phrase  is  taken 
from  B  L.  Stevenson,  who,  an  his 
essay,  A  College  Magazine  (Memories 
and  Portraits),  said  that  he  had — 

played  the  sedulous  ape  to  Hazlltt,  to  Lamb,  to  Words 
worth,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to 
Montaigne,  to  Baudelaire,  and  to  Obermann  That, 

like  it  or  not,  is  the  way  to  learn  to  write 

See.  The  diocese  or  ourisdiction  of 
a  bishop  or  archbishop,  his  seat  (Lat. 
sedes,  a  seat,  from  &8dere,  to  sit). 

The  Holy  See  The  Papacy,  the 
papal  jurisdiction  and  court. 

See'dy.  Weary,  worn  out,  out  of 
sorts  ;  run  to  seed.  A  hat  or  coat  is 
termed  seedy  when  it  has  become 
shabby.  A  man  is  seedy  after  a  de- 
bauch, when  he  looks  and  feels  out  of 
sorts 

Seel.  To  close  the  eyelids  of  a  hawk 
by  running  a  thread  through  them ; 
to  hoodwink.  (Fr.,  tiller,  cil9  the  eye- 
lash). 


She  that  BO 
To  seel  her 


I  could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 
eyes  up,  close  as  oak 

Shakespeare     Othello,  ill,  8 


Seian  Horse,  The.  A  possession 
which  invariably  brought  ill  luck  with 
it.  Hence  the  Latin  proverb  llle 
"homo  Jiabei  eguum  Seianum.  Oneius 
Seiua  had  an  Argive  horse,  of  the 
breed  of  Diomed,  of  a  bay  colour  and 
surpassing  beauty,  but  it  was  fatal  to 
its  possessor.  Seius  was  put  to  death 
by  Mark  Antony.  Its  next  owner, 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  bought  it 
for  100,000  sesterces,  was  killed  in 
Syria  during  the  civil  wars.  Cams 
Cassius,  who  next  took  possession  of 
it,  perished  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 


by  the  very  sword  which  stabbed 
Csesar.  Antony  had  the  horse  next, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  slew 
himself 

Lake '  the  gold  of  Tolosa  and  ECer- 
mione's  necklace,  the  Seian  or  Sejan 
horse  was  a  fatal  possession. 

Selah.  A  Hebrew  word  occurring 
often  in  the  Psalms  (and  three  times 
in  Habakkuk  in),  indicating  some 
musical  or  liturgical  direction,  such 
as  a  pause,  a  repetition,  or  the  end 
of  a  section. 

Sele'ni.  The  moon  goddess  of  Greek 
mythology,  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Thea,  and  roughly  corresponding  to 
the  Boman  Diana  (g>v.),  the  chaste 
huntress.  Selene  had  fifty  daughters 
by  EndymiQn,  and  several  by  Zeus, 
one  of  whom  was  called  "  The  Dew." 
Diana  is  represented  with  bow  and 
arrow  running  after  the  stag;  but 
Selene  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
white  horses,  with  wings  on  her 
shoulders  and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand. 

Seleu'cid®.  The  dynasty  of  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals  (about  B  o.  358-280),  who 
in  312  conquered  Babylon  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  part  of  Alexander's  vast 
empire.  The  monarchy  consisted  of 
Syria,  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  all 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  line  of 
the  Selucids  reigned  till  about  B.C.  64. 

Self.  Used  in  combination  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as  (1)  to 
express  direct  or  indirect  reflexive 
action,  as  in  self-command  ;  (2)  action 
performed  independently,  or  without 
external  agency,  as  m  self-acting,  self- 
fertilization  ;  (3)  action  or  relation  to 
the  self,  as  in  self-conscioiis,  self-sus- 
picwus;  (4)  uniformity,  naturalness, 
etc.,  as  in  self-coloured  self-glazed. 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power 

Tennyson,    CBnone 

A  self-made  man.  One  who  has 
risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
opulence  ana  a  position  of  importance 
by  his  own  efforts.  The  phrase  was 
originally  American. 

The  Self-denying  Ordinance  The 
bill  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1645  ordering  that  Members  of 
either  House  should  give  up  their 
military  commands  and  civil  appoint- 
ments within  forty  days ;  the  reason 
being  the  suspicion  that  the  Civil  War 
was  being  prolonged  for  personal 
ends. 

Self-determination.  The  theory  in 
political  economy,  that  every  nation, 
no  matter  how  small  or  weak,  has  the 
right  to  decide  upon  its  own  form  of 
government  and  to  manage  its  own 
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internal  affairs.  The  phrase  acquired 
its  present  significance  during  the 
attempts  to  resettle  Europe  after  the 
Great  War ;  but  difficulties  arose  (as 
in  the  case  of  Ireland)  when  it  was 
discovered  that  an  exact  and  com- 
prehensive definition  of  the  word 
Nation  could  not  be  agreed  upon. 

Sel'juks.  A  Perso-Turkish  dynasty 
of  eleven  emperors  over  a  large  part 
of  Asia,  which  lasted  138  years  (1056- 
1194).  It  was  founded  by  Togrul  Beg, 
a  descendant  of  Seljuk,  chief  of  a  small 
tribe  which  gained  possession  of 
Boka'ra. 

Sell.  Slang  for  a  swindle,  a  hoax, 
a  first-of- April  trick  ;  and  the  person 
hoaxed  is  said  to  be  sold.  Street  ven- 
dors who  take  in  the  unwary  with 
catchpennies,  chuckle  like  hens  when 
they  have  laid  an  egg,  "  Sold  again, 
and  got  the  money  !  " 

A  selling  race.  One  in  which  the 
horses  that  compete  are  sold  after 
the  race,  the  sale  price  being  deter- 
mined beforehand.  The  winner  is 
generally  sold  by  auction,  and  the 
owner  gets  both  the  selling  price  and 
the  stakes.  If  at  the  auction  a  price 
is  obtained  above  the  ticketed  price 
it  is  divided  between  the  second 
best  horse  and  the  race  fund.  See 
HANDICAP. 

The  owner  of  any  of  the  horses  may  claim  any  horse  In 
a  selling  race  at  the  price  tikected 

Selling  the  pass.  Betraying  one's 
own  side.  The  phrase  was  originally 
Irish,  and  is  applied  to  those  who  turn 
king's  evidence,  or  who  impeach  their 
comrades  for  money.  The  tradition  is 
that  a  regiment  was  sent  by  Crotha, 
"  lord  of  Atha,"  to  hold  a  pass  against 
the  invading  army  of  Trathal,  "  King 
of  Oael  "  The  pass  was  betrayed  for 
money ,  the  Fir-bolgs  were  subdued, 
and  Trathal  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Bang  of  Ireland." 

To  sell  a,  person  up.  To  dispose  of 
his  goods  by  order  of  the  court  be- 
cause he  cannot  pay  his  debts,  the 
proceeds  going  to  his  creditors. 

Sellinger's  Round.  An  old  country 
dance,  very  popular  in  Elizabethan 
times,  in  which — 

the  dancers  take  hands,  go  round  twice  and  back  again , 
then  all  set,  turn,  and  repeat ,  then  lead  all  forward,  and 
back,  and  repeat ;  two  tingles  and  back*  set  and  turn, 
single  and  repeat ,  anus  all  and  repeat. — John  Playford 
The  English  Dancing  Matter  (1651) 

It  is  said  to  be  so  called  either  from 
Sir  Thomas  Sellynger,  buried  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  about  1470, 
or  from  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  (d.  1559). 

Semele.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
HyJZeus  she  was  the  mother  of  Diony- 


sus, and  was  slain  by  lightning  when 
he  granted  her  request  to  appear  before 
her  as  the  God  of  Thunder. 

Semidulites.    See  BABSANIANS. 

Semlr'amis  of  the  North,  The.  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way (1353-1412),  and  Catherine  II  of 
Russia  (1729-96)  have  both  been  so 
called. 

The  original  Semiramis  was  the  half 
legendary  wife  of  Ninus  (founder  of 
Nineveh),  daughter  of  the  Syrian  god- 
dess Derketo,  and  the  possessor  of  un- 
rivalled beauty  and  wisdom. 

Semitic  >  Pertaining  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  (see  Gen  x),  viz.  the 
Hebrews,  Arabs,  Assyrians,  Aramae- 
ans, etc.,  nowadays  applied  in  popular 
use  to  the  Jews,  who  when  one  means 
to  be  contemptuous,  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Semites 

The  Semitic  languages  are  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  and  Chaldee,  Aramaean, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan, 
Ethiopic,  and  old  Phranician.  The 
great  characteristic  of  this  family  of 
languages  is  that  the  roots  of  words 
consist  of  three  consonants. 

Sena'nus,  St.  An  Irish  saint  who, 
like  St.  Kevin,  fled  to  an  island,  Scat- 
tery,  and  resolved  that  no  woman 
should  ever  visit  it.  An  angel  led  St. 
Can'ara  to  the  island,  but  the  recluse 
refused  to  admit  her.  See  Moore's 
poem  St.  Senanus  and  the  Lady  (Irish 
Melodies). 

Se'nnight.  A  week ;  seven  nights. 
Fortnight,  fourteen  nights.  These 
words  are  relics  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
custom  of  beginning  the  day  at  sun- 
set, a  custom  observed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Syri- 
ans, and  Jews,  and  by  the  modern 
representatives  of  these  people.  In 
Gen  i  we  always  find  the  evening  pre- 
cedes the  morning  ;  as,  "  The  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day," 
etc. 

Sense.  Common  sense.  See  COMHON. 

Beared  out  of  my  seven  senses.  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  teaching  the  soul 
of  man,  or  his  "  inward  holy  body,"  is 
compounded  of  the  seven  properties 
which  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
seven  planets  Fire  animates,  earth 
gives  the  sense  of  feeling,  water  gives 
speech,  air  gives  taste,  mist  gives 
sight,  flowers  give  hearing,  the  south 
wind  gives  smelling.  Hence  the  seven 
senses  are  animation,  feeling,  speech, 
taste,  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling  (see 
Ecclus.  xvu,  5). 

Sentences,    Master   of    the.      The 

Schoolman,  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1160), 
an  Italian  theologian  and  bishop  of 
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Paris,  author  of  The  Four  Books  of 
Sentences  (Sententiarum  libri  iv),  a 
compilation  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
leading  arguments  pro  and  con.,  bear- 
ing on  the  hair-splitting  theological 
questions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  mediaeval  graduates  in  theology, 
of  the  second  order,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  lecture  on  the  Sentences,  were  called 
Sententiatory  Bachelors. 

Separation,  The.  The  name  given 
in  the  17th  century  to  the  body  of 
Independents  and  Protestant  dis- 
senters generally — called  individually 
Separatists.  Thus  the  Amsterdam 
parson,  Tribulation  Wholesome,  says : 

These  chastisements  are  common  to  the  saints. 
AM  such  rebukes,  we  of  the  Separation, 

Must  bear  with  willing-  shoulders,  as  the  trials 
Sent  forth  to  tempt  our  frailties 

Sen  Jonson     The  Alchemist,  Hi,  L 

Sephardim.  The  Jews  of  Spam  and 
Portugal,  so  called  from  Sepharad,  a 
district  mentioned  in  Obad.  20,  which 
was  supposed  by  the  rabbinical  com- 
mentators to  be  intended  for  Spain. 
As  Jews  were  evidently  in  captivity 
at  Sepharad  at  the  time  the  passage 
was  written  this  cannot  possibly  be 
the  correct  interpretation. 

Sepoy.  The  Anglicized  form  of 
Hindu  and  Persian  sip&hl,  a  soldier, 
from  sipdh,  army,  denoting  a  native 
East  Indian  soldier  trained  and  disci- 
plined in  the  British  manner,  especi- 
ally one  in  the  British  Indian  Army. 

September.  The  seventh  month 
from  March,  where  the  year  used  to 
commence. 

The  old  Dutch  name  was  Herrtiruumd  (autumn- 
month)  ,  the  old  Saxon,  Genttnarutth  (barley-monath), 
or  H(srfe*t-monath ,  and  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity Sattg-monath  (holy-month,  the  nativity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  being  on  the  8th,  the  exaltation  of 
the  Cross  on  the  14th,  Holy-Hood  Bay  on  the  26th 
and  St  Michael's  Day  on  the  29th)  In  the  French 
Republican  calendar,  it  was  called  Fructidor  (fruit-month, 
August  18th  to  September  21st) 

September  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  SPECI- 
ALLY NAMED. 

September  massacres  An  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  during  the  French 
Bevolution,  of  Loyalists  confined  in 
the  Abbaye  and  other  prisons,  lasting 
from  September  2nd  to  5th,  1792. 
Danton  gave  the  order  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Verdun  by  the  allied  Prussian 
army ;  as  many  as  8,000  persons  fell, 
among  whom  was  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe. 

Septentrional  Signs.  The  first  six 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  because  they  be- 
long to  the  northern  celestial  hemi- 
sphere. The  North  was  called  the 
septentnon  from  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Great  Bear  (Lat.  septem,  seven,  triones, 
plough  oxen).  Cp.  URSA  MAJOR 

Septuageslma  Sunday.  The  third 
Sunday  before  Lent ;  in  round  num- 


bers,  seventy  days  (Lat.  septuagesima 
dies)  before  Easter.  Really  only  sixty- 
eight  days  before  Easter. 

Sep'tuaglnt.  A  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  so 
called  because  it  was  traditionally  said 
to  have  been  made  by  seventy-two 
Palestinian  Jews  in  the  3rd  century 
B  c.,  at  the  command  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  They  worked  on  the 
island  of  Pharos  and  completed  the 
translation  in  seventy-two  days. 

This  tradition  applies,  however,  only 
to  the  Pentateuch ,  Greek  transla- 
tions of  the  other  books  were  added  by 
later  writers,  some,  perhaps,  being  as 
late  as  the  Christian  era.  The  name 
Septuagint  is  frequently  printed  LXX 
— "  for  short." 

Sepulchre,,  The  Holy.  The  cave  out- 
side the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  which 
the  body  of  Christ  is  believed  to 
have  lain  between  His  burial  and 
resurrection.  From  at  least  the  4th 
century  (see  INVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS, 
under  CROSS)  the  spot  has  been  covered 
by  a  Christian  church. 

Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  An 
order  of  military  knights  founded  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  in  1099,  to  guard 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Since  1342  it  has 
existed  only  as  a  religious  body,  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  being  its 
Grand  Master. 

Seraglio.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  at  Constantinople,  situated 
on  the  Golden  Horn,  and  enclosed  by 
walls  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cuit. The  chief  entrance  is  the  Sublime 
Gate  (cp.  SUBLIME  PORTE)  ;  and  the 
chief  of  the  large  edifices  is  the  Harem, 
or  "  sacred  spot,"  which  contains 
numerous  houses,  one  for  each  of  the 
sultan's  wives,  and  others  for  his  con 
cubines.  The  Seraglio  may  be  visited 
by  strangers  ;  not  so  the  Harem. 

Seraphic.  The  Seraphic  Doctor, 
The  scholastic  philosopher,  St.  Bona- 
ventura  (1221-74). 

The  Seraphic  Pother,  or  Saint.  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  (1182-12^,6) ;  whence 
the  Franciscans  are  sometimes  called 
the  Seraphic  Order. 

The  Seraphic  Hymn.  The  Sanctus, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  "  (Is.  vi,  3),  which 
was  sung  by  the  seraphim 

Ser'aphlnu  The  highest  order  of 
angels  in  mediaeval  angelology,  so 
named  from  the  seraphim  of  Is.  vi,  2. 
The  word  is  probably  the  same  as 
sarftph,  a  serpent,  from  sdraph,  to 
burn  (in  allusion  to  its  bite) ;  and  this 
connexion  with  burning  suggested  to 
early  Christian  interpreters  that  the 
seraphim  were  specially  distinguished 
by  the  ardency  of  their  zeal  and  love. 
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Seraphim  is  a  plural  form. ;  the  sin- 
gular, seraph,  was  first  used  in  English 
by  Milton.  Abdiel  was 

The  flaming  Seraph,  fearless,  though  alone, 
Encompassed  round  with  foes 

Paradise  Lost  v,  875 

Sera'pis.  The  Ptolemaic  form  of 
Apis,  an  Egyptian  deity  who,  when 
dead,  was  honoured  under  the  attri- 
butes of  Osiris  (q.v,)>  and  thus  became 
"  osinfied  Apis  "  or  [0]Sorapis  He 
was  lord  of  the  underworld,  and  was 
identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Hades. 

Seratj  Al.    See  AL-SIBAT. 

Serbonian  Bog*  The.  A  great 
morass,  now  covered  with  shifting 
sand,  between  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  delta  of 
the  Nile,  that  in  Strabo's  time  was  a 
lake  stated  by  him  to  be  200  stadia 
long  and  50  broad,  and  by  Phny  to  be 
150  miles  m  length.  Typhon  was  said 
to  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  it,  hence  its 
other  name,  Typlwrts  Breathing  Sole. 

A  gulf  profound  a?  that  Serbouian  bog, 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Cawius  old, 
Where  armies  -whole  have  sank. 

Milton    Parodist  Zost,  il,  592 

The  term  is  used  figuratively  of  a 
mess  from  which  there  is  no  way  of 
extricating  oneself. 

Now,  air,  I  must  say  I  know  of  no  Serbonian  bog  deeper 
than  a  &$  rating  would  prove  to  be.— Disrtdi  (Chano.  of 
Ike  JSxeh  ),  March  19, 1867 

Serendipity.  A  happy  coinage  by 
Horace  Walpole  to  denote  the  faculty 
of  making  lucky  and  unexpected 
"  finds  "  by  accident.  In  a  letter  to 
Mann  (January  28th,  1754:)  he  says 
that  he  formed  it  on  the  title  of  a 
fairy  story,  The  Three  Princes  of 
Serendip,  because  the  princes — 

were  alwaysmaJdng  discoveries,  by  accidents  and  sagacity, 
of  things  they  were  not  In  quest  of. 

Serendip  is  an  ancient  name  of 
Ceylon 

Sere'ne  (Lat.  serenus,  clear,  calm), 
A  title  formerly  given  to  certain  Ger- 
man princes.  Those  who  used  to  hold 
under  the  empire  were  entitled  Serene 
or  Most  Serene  Highnesses. 

It's  all  serene  All  right  (Span, 
sere'no,  all  right— the  sentinel's  coun- 
tersign) 

"  Let  tie  clearly  understand  each  other  "  "All  serene," 
responded  Foster  —  Watton  The  Wtb  of  the  Sptdrr 
ch  vllL 

The  drop  serene.    See  DBOP. 

Sergeanty  or  Serjeanty.  A  feudal 
tenure,  the  tenant  rendering  some  spe- 
cified personal  service  to  the  king. 

Petit  serqeanty.  Holding  lands  of 
the  Crown  by  the  service  of  rendering 
annually  some  small  implement  of 
war,  as  a  bow,  a  sword,  a  lance,  a  flag, 
an  arrow,  and  the  like.  Thus  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  holds  Strathfieldsaye 
and  Apsley  House,  London,  by  pre- 


senting a  flag  annually  to  the  Crown 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  pays  a  similar  "  peppercorn 
rent  "  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  for  Blenheim  Palace. 

Serif  and  Sanserif.  The  former  is  a 
letter  with  the  "  wings  "  or  finishing 
strokes  (as  T) ,  the  latter  is  without 
the  finishing  strokes  (as  T) ;  these 
strokes  are  the  serifs. 

Serjeants-at-Law.  A  superior  order 
of  barristers  (0.v )  abolished  in  1880 
3?rom  the  Low  Latin  semens  ad  leyem, 
one  who  serves  (the  king)  in  matters 
of  law 

Serpent.  See  also  SNAKE.  The  ser- 
pent is  symbolical  of — 

(1)  Deity,  because,  says  Plutarch, 
"  it  feeds  upon  its  own  body  ;  even  so 
all  things  spring  from  God,  and  will  be 
resolved  into  deity  again  "  (De  Iside  et 
Osinde,  i,  2,  p.  5  ;  and  PMlo  Bybhus}. 

(2)  Eternity,  as  a  corollary  of  the 
former.    It  is  represented  as  forming 
a  circle,  holding  its  tail  in  its  mouth. 

(3)  Renovation    and    the    healing 
art.    It  is  said  that  when  old  it  has 
the  power  o£  growing  young   again 
"  like  the  eagle,"  by  casting  its  slough, 
which  is  done  by  squeezing  itself  be- 
tween two  rocks.     It  was  sacred  to 
JSsculapius  (q  v  ),  the  Greek  god  of 
medicine,  as  it  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  discovering  healing  herbs 
Hence,  two  serpents  still  appear  in  the 
badge  of  the   Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps     See  OADUCEUS. 

(4)  Guardian  spirits      It  was  thus 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
figure  of  a  serpent  was  depicted  on 
their  altars. 

In  the  temple  of  Athen'a  at  Athens, 
a  serpent,  supposed  to  be  animated  by 
the  soul  of  Erictho'nms,  was  kept  in 
a  cage,  and  called  "  the  Guardian 
Spirit  of  the  Temple." 

(5)  Wisdom.   "  Be  ye  therefore  wise 
as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves  " 
(Matt  x,  16). 

(6)  Subtilty.     "  Now   the  serpent 
was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field  "  (Gen.  111,  1). 

It  is  also  symbolical  of  the  devil,  as 
the  Tempter,  and  in  early  pictures  is 
sometimesLplaced  under  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin,  in  allusion  to  the  promise  made 
to  Eve  after  the  fall  (Gen.  iii,  15). 

In  Christian  art  it  is  an  attribute  of 
St.  Cecilia,  St.  Euphe'mia,  St.  Patrick, 
and  many  other  saints,  either  because 
they  trampled  on  Satan,  or  because 
they  miraculously  cleared  some  coun 
try  of  snakes 

Fable  has  it  that  the  ceras'tes  hides 
in  sand  that  it  may  bite  the  horse  a 
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foot  and  get  the  rider  thrown.  In 
allusion  to  this  belief,  Jacob  says, 
"  Dan  shall  be  ...  an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels,  so 
that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward " 
(.Gen  xhx.,  17).  The  Bible  also  tells  us 
that  the  serpent  stops  up  its  ears 
that  it  may  not  be  charmed  by  the 
charmers, "  charming  never  so  wisely  " 
(Pa,  tail,  4). 

Another  old  idea  about  snakes  was 
that  when  attacked  they  would  swal- 
low their  young  and  not  eject  them 
until  reaching  a  place  of  safety. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  says 
the  legend,  that  Jupiter  Ammon  ap- 
peared to  Olym'pia  and  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
hence  the  allusion — 

When  glides  a  silver  serpent,  treacherous  guest  1 
And  fair  Olympia  folds  him  to  her  breast 

Darwin    Economy  of  Vegetation,  i,  2 

Pharaoh's  serpent.    See  PHARAOH. 
Sea  serpent    See  SEA. 
The  serpent  of  old  Nile.    Cleopatra, 
so  called  Tby  Antony. 

He's  speaking  now, 

Or  murmuring  "  Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  T  " 
Por  so  he  calls  me 

Shaketpeare    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i,  5 

Their  ears  have  been  serpent-hefted. 
They  have  the  gift  of  foreseeing  events, 
the  power  of  seeing  into  futurity.  This 
is  a  Greek  superstition.  It  is  said  that 
Cassandra  and  Hel'enus  were  gifted 
with  the  power  of  prophecy,  because 
serpents  licked  their  ears  while  sleep- 
ing in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

To  cherish  a  serpent  in  your  bosom. 
To  show  kindness  to  one  who  proves 
ungrateful.  The  Greeks  say  that  a 
husbandman  found  a  frozen  serpent, 
which  he  put  into  his  bosom.  The 
snake  was  revived  by  the  warmth, 
and  stung  its  benefactor  Shakespeare 
applies  the  tale  to  a  serpent's  egg  • 

Therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg 
Which,  hatched,  would  (as  his  kind)  grow  dangerous 
Julius  Gator,  ii,  1 

Serpentine  Verses.  Such  as  end 
with  the  same  word  as  they  begin  with. 
The  following  are  examples. — 

Crescit  amor  minimi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunla  cresctb. 

(Greater  grows  the  love  of  pelf,  as  pelf  itself  grows 

greater) 

Ambo  florentes  atatibue,  Arcades  ambo 
(Both  in  the  spring  of  life,  Arcadians  both ) 

The  allusion  is  to  the  old  representa- 
tions of  snakes  with  their  tails  in  their 
mouths,  which  was  emblematic  of 
eternity—no  beginning  and  no  end. 

Serve.  I'll  serve  him  out — give  him 
a  quid  pro  quo.  This  is  the  French 
desserver,  to  do  an  ill  turn  to  one. 

Serves  you  right!  You've  got  just 
what  you  deserved  (usually  with  the 
implication  "  and  a  good  ]ob  too  '  "). 

To  serve  a  rope.  To  lash  or  whip  it 
with  thin  cord  to  prevent  it  fraying. 


To  serve  a  sentence.  To  undergo  the 
punishment  awarded. 

To  serve  one's  time.  To  hold  an  office 
or  appointment  for  the  full  period 
allowed  ;  to  go  through  one's  appren- 
ticeship ;  also,  to  serve  one's  sentence 
in  prison. 

Servus  servo'rum  (Lat.).  The  slave 
of  slaves,  the  drudge  of  a  servant. 
Servus  servorum  Dei  (the  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God)  is  one  of  the 
honorific  epithets  of  the  Pope  ;  it  was 
first  adopted  by  Gregory  the  Great 
(590-604). 

Alexander  episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei.  Karissimo 
filio  "Wfflielmo  salutem  —Symer  Feeder «,  I,  p  1 

Ses'ame.  Open,  Ses'ame  The 
"  password  "  at  which  the  door  of 
the  robbers'  cave  flew  open  in  the 
tale  of  The  Forty  Thieves  (Arabian 
Nights) ;  hence,  a  key  to  a  mystery, 
or  anything  that  acts  like  magic  in 
obtaining  a  favour,  admission,  recog- 
nition, etc. 

Genius  was  understood,  and  poetry  a  sort  of  "  open 
Sesame"  to  every  noble  door— Mrs  OUphanl  Lti. 
Hilt  of  England,  I,  v  185 

Sesame  is  an  East  Indian  annual 
herb,  with  an  oily  seed  which  is  used 
as  a  food,  a  laxative,  etc  In  Egypt 
they  eat  sesame  cakes,  and  the  Jews 
frequently  add  the  seed  to  their 
bread. 

Se'sha,  The.  King  of  the  Serpents 
in  Hindu  mythology,  on  whom  Vishnu 
reclines  on  the  primeval  waters.  It 
has  a  thousand  heads,  on  one  of  which 
the  world  rests. 

Session,  Court  ol.    See  COURT. 

Set.  The  Egyptian  original  of  the 
Greek  Typhon  (ff.t?.)»  the  god  of  evil, 
brother  (or  son)  of  Osiris,  and  his 
deadly  enemy.  He  is  represented  as 
having  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head 
of  some  unidentified  mythological 
beast  with  pointed  muzzle  and  high 
square  ears. 

Set,  To.  A  set  scene.  In  theatrical 
parlance,  a  scene  built  up  by  the  stage 
carpenters,  or  a  furnished  interior,  as 
a  drawing-room,  as  distinguished  from 
an  ordinary  or  shifting  scene. 

A  set  to.  A  boxing  match*  a  pugil- 
istic fight,  a  scolding  In  pugilism 
the  combatants  were  by  their  seconds 
"  set  to  the  scratch  "  or  line  marked 
on  the  ground. 

Setting  a  hen.  Giving  her  a  certain 
number  of  eggs  to  hatch.  The  whole 
number  for  incubation  is  called  a 


_ „  a  saw.  Bending  the  teeth 

alternately  to  the  right  or  left  in  order 
to  make  it  do  its  work  properly. 

The  setting  of  a  yewel     The  frame  or 
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bedding  of  gold  or  silver  surrounding  a 
jewel  in  a  ring,  brooch,  etc. 

This  precious  atone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

SJMkeapeare    Richard.  II,  11,  1. 

The  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 
Their  sinking  below  the  horizon.     The 


saying,  The  sun  never  sets  on  the 
British  dominions  was  used  long  ago 
of  other  Empires.  Thus,  in  the 


Pastor  Fido  (1590)  Guarini  speaks  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain  as  — 

that  proud  monarch  to  -whom,  when  it  gro-ws  dark  Seise- 
where]  the  sun  never  sets 

Captain  John  Smith  in  his  Advertise- 
ments for  the  Unexperienced  notes 
that— 

the  brave  Spanish  soldiers  brag,  The  sunne  never  sets 
In  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  ever  shineth  on  one  part  or 
other  we  have  conquered  for  our  king 

and  Thomas  Gage  in  his  Epistle 
Dedicatory  to  his  New  Survey  of  the 
West  Indies  (1648)  writes  — 

It  may  be  said  of  them  [the  Dutch],  as  offthe  Spaniards, 
that  the  Sun  never  sets  upon  their  Dominions 

To  set  of  to  advantage.  To  display 
a  thing  in  its  best  light,  put  the  best 
construction  on  it.  Perhaps  a  phrase 
from  the  jewellers'  craft. 

To  set  the  Thames  on  fire  See 
THAMES. 

Set'ebos.  A  god  or  devil  worshipped 
by  the  Patagomans,  and  introduced 
by  Shakespeare  into  his  Tempest  as 
the  god  of  Sycorax,  Caliban's  mother. 

His  art  is  of  such  power, 
It  -would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos. 
And  make  a,  vassal  of  him.         Tempett,  1,  2. 

Sethians  or  Sethltes.  A  Gnostic 
sect  of  the  2nd  century,  who  main- 
tained that  Seth,  son  of  Adam,  was 
the  Messiah,  and  that  Christ  was  a 
reincarnation  of  him. 

Seven.  A  mystic  or  sacred  number  ; 
it  is  composed  of  four  and  three,  which, 
among  the  Pythagoreans,  were,  and 
from  time  immemorial  have  been, 
accounted  lucky  numbers.  Among 
the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and  other 
ancient  peoples  there  were  seven 
sacred  planets  ;  and  the  Hebrew  verb 
to  swear  means  literally  "to  come 
under  the  influence  of  seven  things  " 
thus  seven  ewe  lambs  figure  in  the 
oath  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech 
at  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi,  28),  and 
Herodotus  (III,  viii)  describes  an 
Arabian  oath  in  which  seven  stones 
are  smeared  with  blood. 

There  are  seven  days  in  creation, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  seven  graces, 
seven  divisions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
seven  ages  in  the  life  of  man,  climacteric 
years  are  seven  and  nine  with  their 
multiples  by  odd  numbers,  and  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  was 
always  held  notable. 

Among  the  Hebrews  every  seventh 


year  was  sabbatical,  and  seven  times 
seven  years  was  the  3ubilee  The 
three  great  Jewish  feasts  lasted  seven 
days,  and  between  the  first  and  second 
were  seven  weeks.  Levitical  purifica- 
tions lasted  seven  days ;  Baalam 
would  have  seven  altars,  and  sacrificed 
on  them  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams ;  Naaman  was  commanded  to 
dip  seven  times  in  Jordan ;  Elijah 
sent  his  servant  seven  times  to  look 
out  for  ram  ;  ten  times  seven  Israelites 
go  to  Egypt,  the  exile  lasts  the  same 
number  of  years,  and  there  were  ten 
times  seven  elders.  Pharaoh  in  his 
dream  saw  seven  kine  and  seven  ears 
of  corn  ;  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
each  of  his  wives  ;  seven  priests  with 
seven  trumpets  marched  round  Jericho 
once  every  day,  but  seven  times  on 
the  seventh  day  ;  Samson's  wedding 
feast  lasted  seven  days,  on  the  seventh 
he  told  Ms  bride  the  riddle,  he  was 
bound  with  seven  withes,  and  seven 
locks  of  his  hair  were  shorn ,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  a  beast  for  seven  years ; 
etc.  etc. 

In  the  Apocalypse  we  have  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  seven  candlesticks, 
seven  stars,  seven  trumpets,  seven 
spirits  before  the  throne  of  God, 
seven  horns,  seven  vials,  seven  plagues, 
a  seven-headed  monster,  and  the  Lamb 
with  seven  eyes. 

The  old  astrologers  and  alchemists 
recognized  seven  planets,  each  having 
its  own  "  heaven  " — 

The  bodies  seven,  eek,  lo  hem  heer  anoon , 
Sol  gold  Is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe, 
Mars  yren,  Mercuric  quyksllver  we  clepe  t 
Saturnua  leed,  and  Jubitur  is  tyn , 
And  Venus  coper,  by  mv  fader  kyn 
Ohaueer    Prol  of  the  Canon" 9  Yeoman's  <Fak 

And  from  this  very  ancient  belief 
sprang  the  theory  that  man  was  com- 
posed of  seven  substances,  and  has 
seven  natures  See  under  SENSE. 

Seven,  The.  Used  of  groups  of 
seven  people,  especially  (1)  the  *'  men 
of  honest  report "  chosen  by  the 
Apostles  to  be  the  first  Deacons  (Acts 
vi,  5),  viz.,  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus, 
Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and 
Nicolas ;  (2)  the  Seven  Bishops  (see 
below) ;  or  (3)  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece  (see  WISE  MEN).  See .  also 
SEVEN  NAMES,  below, 

Seven   Against  Thebes,  The.    The 

seven  Argive  heroes  (Adrastus,  Poly- 
mces,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneus, 
Hippomedon  and  Parthenopseus),  who, 
according  to  Greek  legend,  made  war 
on  Thebes  with  the  object  of  restoring 
Polymces  (son  of  (Edipus),  who  had 
been  expelled  by  his  brother  Eteocles. 
AH  perished  except  Adrastus  (q*v.)> 
and  the  brothers  slew  each  other  in 
single  combat,  The  legend  is  the 
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Seven  Bishops 


Seven  Sleepers 


subject   of   one   of   the   tragedies    of 
JSschylus     See  NEMEAN  GAMES 

Seven  Bishops,  The.  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  and  Bishops  Lloyd,  Turner, 
Kew,  White,  Lake,  and  Trelawney, 
who  refused  to  read  James  IFs  Declar- 
ation of  Indulgence  (1088),  and  were 
in  consequence  imprisoned  for  non- 
conforming.  Cp.  NONJUBOBS, 

Seven  Champions,  The.  The  medi- 
aeval designation  of  the  national  patron 
saints  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  France,  Spam,  and  Italy.  In 
1596  Richard  Johnson  published  a 
chap-book,  The  Famous  History  of  ihe 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  In 
this  he  relates  that  St.  George  of  Eng- 
land was  seven  years  imprisoned  by 
the  Alrm'dor,  the  black  king  of 
Morocco  ;  St.  Denys  of  France  lived 
seven  years  in  the  form  of  a  hart , 
St.  Javnes  of  Spain  was  seven  years 
dumb  out  of  love  to  a  fair  Jewess ; 
St.  Anthony  of  Italy,  with  the  other 
champions,  was  enchanted  into  a  deep 
sleep  in  the  Black  Castle,  and  was 
released  by  St.  George's  three  sons, 
who  quenched  the  seven  lamps  by 
water  from  the  enchanted  fountain , 
St.  Andrew  of  Scotland  delivered  six 
ladies  who  had  lived  seven  years  under 
the  form  of  white  swans  ;  St.  PatmcJc 
of  Ireland  was  immured  in  a  cell  where 
he  scratched  his  grave  with  his  own 
nails ;  and  St.  Damd  of  Wales  slept 
seven  years  in  the  enchanted  garden 
of  Ormandine,  and  was  redeemed  by 
St.  George. 

Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Those  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  i,  11,  viz  : — 

(1)  Ephesus,  founded  by  St   Paul, 
57,  in  a  ruinous  state  m  the  time  of 
Justinian. 

(2)  Smyrna.    Poly  carp  was  its  first 
bishop. 

(3)  Per'gamos,    renowned    for    its 
library. 

(4)  Thyati'ra,  now  called  Ak-hissar 
(the  White  Castle) 

(5)  Sardis,  now  Sart,  a  small  village 

(6)  Philadelphia,  now  called  Allah 
Shehr  (City  of  God),  a  miserable  town. 

(7)  Laodice'a,  now  a  deserted  place 
called  Eski-hissar  (the  Old  Castle). 

Seven  Cities.  Sewn  cities  warred  for 
Homer  being  dead.  See  HOMEB 

The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities.  A 
land  of  "  Dixie  land "  of  Spanish 
fable,  where  seven  bishops,  who  quit- 
ted Spam  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Moors,  founded  seven  cities.  The 
legend  says  that  many  have  visited 
the  island,  but  no  one  has  ever  quitted 
it 

Seven  Dials  (London).  A  column 
with  seven  dials  formerly  stood  in  St. 


Giles,  facing  the  seven  streets  which 
radiated  therefrom. 

Where  famed  St  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread 
An  in-railed  column  rears  its  lofty  head, 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day, 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray 

Gay     Trivia,  ii. 

The  district  has  for  long  had  an 
unenviable  reputation  for  squalor 
(op.  GILES,  ST.)  ;  hence  Sir  W.  S. 
Gilbert's  whimsical — 

Hearts  just  as  pure  and  fair 
May  beat  in  Belgrave  Square. 
As  in  the  lowly  air 

Of  Seven  Dials  —ZotanOu 

Seven  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  The.  Wis- 
dom, Understanding,  Counsel,  Power 
or  Fortitude,  Knowledge,  Bighteous- 
ness,  and  Godly  Fear. 

Seven  Gods  of  Luck,  The.  In  Japan- 
ese folk-lore,  Benten,  goddess  of  love, 
Bishamon,  god  of  war,  Daikoku,  of 
wealth,  Bbisu,  of  self-effacement, 
Fukurokujm  and  Jurojm,  gods  of 
longevity,  and  Hstei,  god  of  generos- 
ity. These  are  really  popular  con- 
ceptions of  the  seven  Buddhist  devas 
who  preside  over  human  happiness 
and  welfare. 

Seven  Heavens,  The.    See  HEAVEN. 
Seven  Joys,  The.   See  MABY. 

Seven  Names  of  God,  The.      The 

ancient  Hebrews  had  many  names 
for  the  Deity  (see  under  NAME,  To 
take  Goffs  name  in  va^n9  and  ELOHIS- 
Tic),  and  the  Seven  over  which  the 
scribes  had  to  exercise  particular  care 
were — El,  Elohim,  Adonai,  YHWH 
(i  e.  our  Jehovah),  Ehyeh-Asher- 
Ehyeh,  Shaddai,  and  Zebaot.  In 
mediroval  times  God  was  sometimes 
called  simply,  The  Seven. 

Now  lord,  for  thy  naymes  sevyn,  that  made  both  mcyn 

andstamys, 

Well  mo  then  I  can  nevea  thl  will,  lord,  of  me  thorny*. 
Towneltv  Mysteries,  xlil,  191  (about  1460) 

Seven  Planets,  Sacraments,  The.  See 

these  headings. 

Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  The.     See 

WISE  MEN. 

Seven  Sciences,  The.   See  SCIENCE. 

Seven  Seas,  The.  The  Arctic  and 
Antarctic,  North  and  South  Pacific, 
North  and  South  Atlantic,  and  the 
Indian  Oceans. 

Seven  Sisters,  The.  An  old  name 
of  the  Pleiades  ;  also  given  to  a  set  of 
seven  cannon,  cast  by  one  Robert 
BorthwickandusedatModden(1513)-— t 

And  these  were  Borthwick's  "  Sisters  Seven," 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given , 
Ill-omened  gift  1    The  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain 

Seven  Sleepers,  The.  Seven  noble 
youths  of  Ephesus,  according  to  the 
legend,  who  fled  in  the  Decian  perse- 


Seven  Sorrows 


Sextile 


eution  (250)  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Celion. 
After  230  years  they  awoke,  but  soon 
died,  and  their  bodies  were  taken  to 
Marseilles  in  a  large  stone  coffin,  still 
shown  in  Victor's  church.  Their  names 
are  Constantine,  Dionysrus,  John, 
Maxim'ian,  Malchus,  Martm'ian,  and 
Serap'ion.  This  fable  took  its  rise 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  words, 
"  They  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  " — i.e. 
died. 

The  mystic  number  is  connected 
with  other  mediaeval  "  Sleepers  "  , 
thus,  Barbarossa  turns  himself  once 
every  seven  years  ;  once  every  seven 
years,  also,  Ogier  the  Dane  thunders 
on  the  floor  with  his  iron  mace  ;  and 
it  was  seven  years  that  Tannhauser 
and  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  spent 
beneath  the  earth  in  magic  enthral- 
ment. 

Seven  Sorrows.   See  MARY. 

Seven  Stars,  The.  Used  formerly  of 
the  planets  ;  also  of  the  Pleiades  and 
the  Great  Bear. 

F«ol  The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than 
seven  la  a  pretty  reason. 

Ltar  •  Because  they  are  not  eight  1 
fool     Tea,  indeed ;  thou  wouldst  make  a  good  fooL 
Sht&tspeare     King  Lear,  i,  S 

Seven  Virtues,  The.    See  VIBTUBS. 

Seven  Weeks  War,  The.     The  war 

between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866 
(June-July),  ostensibly  to  settle  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  but  in 
fact  to  end  the  long  existing  rivalry 
between  the  two  countries  and  bring 
Austria  to  her  knees.  This  was  quickly 
done  ;  the  Austrians  were  decisively 
defeated  at  Sadowa  (July  3rd),  and 
her  Italian  allies  on  land  at  Oustozza 
(June  24th)  and  at  sea  oft  Lossa  (July 
20th).  Truce  was  declared  on  July 
26th,  and  the  Peace  of  Prague  signed 
on  August  23rd. 

Seven  Wise  Masters,  The.  A  col- 
lection of  Oriental  tales  (see  SANDA- 
BAB)  supposed  to  be  told  by  his  ad- 
visers to  an  Eastern  king  to  show  the 
evils  of  hasty  punishment,  with  his 
answers  to  them.  Lucien,  the  son  of 
the  king  (who,  in  some  versions,  is 
named  Dolopathos),  was  falsely  ac- 
cused to  him  by  one  of  his  queens. 
By  consulting  the  stars  the  pnnce 
discovered  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
but  that  all  would  be  well  if  he  re- 
mained silent  for  seven  days.  The 
"  Wise  Masters  "  now  take  up  the 
matter;  each  one  in  turn  tells  the 
king  a  tale  to  illustrate  the  evils  of 
ill-considered  punishments,  and  as 
the  tale  ends  the  king  resolves  to 
relent ;  but  the  queen  at  night  per- 
suades him  to  carry  out  his  sentence. 
The  seven  days  being  passed,  the 
prince  tells  a  tale  which  embodies  the 


whole  truth,  whereupon  the  king 
sentences  the  queen  to  death.  The 
tales  were  immensely  popular,  and 
the  germs  of  many  later  stones  are 
to  be  found  in  this  collection. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.,  The. 

See  WONDERS. 

Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  The.     See 

MERCY. 

Seven  Years  War,  The.  The  third 
period  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  between  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria  and  Friednch  II.  of  Prussia. 
It  began  1756,  and  terminated  in  1763. 
At  the  close,  Silesia  was  handed  over 
to  Prussia. 

Seventh.      In   the   seventh   heaven. 

See  HEAVEN. 

Seventh-day  Advent'ists.  A  small 
sect  of  millenarians  holding  very  strict 
Sabbatarian  views. 

Seventh-day  Baptists.  Modern  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Traskites  (q.v.) ; 
more  numerous  in  America  than  in 
England. 

The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son. 
See  SEVEN,  above. 

Several  (late  Lat.  separ&te,  from 
s&parare,  to  separate).  The  English 
word  used  simply  to  denote  which  is 
severed  or  separate  ;  each,  as  "  all 
and  several." 

Azariah  was  a  leper,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house  — 
2  Kings  xv,  5 

And  it  is  still  used  in  this  way,  as — 

Three  times  slipping  from  the  outer  edge, 
I  bump'd  the  ice  into  three  several  stars 

Tennyson     The  Epic,  12 

Severlans.    See  CORRUPTICOLJS. 
Severn.  See  SABBINA. 

Seve'rus,  St.  Patron  saint  of  fullers, 
being  himself  of  the  same  craft. 

The  Wall  of  Severus.  A  stone  ram- 
part, built  in  208  by  the  Emperor 
Seve'rus,  between  the  Tyne  and 
the  Solway.  It  is  to  the  north  of 
Hadrian's  wall,  which  was  constructed 
in  120. 

Sevres  Ware.  Porcelain  of  fine  qual- 
ity, for  ornament  rather  than  use, 
made  at  the  French  government  works 
at  Sevres,  near  Paris  The  factory  was 
first  established  at  Vmcennes  in  1745  ; 
in  1756  it  was  removed  to  Sevres,  and, 
three  years  later  was  acquired  by  the 
state. 

Sexageslma  Sunday.  The  second 
Sunday  before  Lent;  so  called  be- 
cause in  round  numbers  it  is  sixty 
days  (Lat.  sexagesima  dies)  before 
Easter. 

Sex'tlle.  The  aspect  of  two  planets 
when  distant  from  each  other  sixty 
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Shake 


degrees  or  two  signs.  This  position  is 
marked  by  astrologers  thus  *. 

In  seitile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite 
Of  noxious  efficacy 

Mitton     Paradise  Lost,  zt  659 

At  Eton  a  sixth-f orm  boy  is  called 
a  Sextile. 

Sex'ton.  A  corruption  of  sa'cnstan, 
a  church  official  who  has  charge  of  the 
sacra,  or  things  attached  to  a  specific 
church,  such  as  vestments,  cushions, 
books,  boxes,  tools,  vessels,  and  so  on. 

Shaddock.  A  large  kind  of  orange, 
so  called  from  Captain  Shaddock  (late 
17th  cent.),  who  first  transplanted  one 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Shade.  Wine  vaults  with  a  lounge 
attached  are  often  known  as  shades. 
The  term  originated  at  Brighton, 
where  the  Old  Bank,  in  1819,  was 
turned  into  a  smoking-room  and  bar. 
There  was  an  entrance  by  the  Pavilion 
Shades,  or  Arcade,  and  the  name  was 
soon  transferred  to  the  drinking-bar. 
It  was  not  inappropriate,  as  the  room 
was  in  reality  shaded  by  the  opposite 
house,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

To  put  one  ^n  the  sTiade.  To  out-do 
him,  eclipse  him  ;  to  attract  to  your- 
self all  the  applause  and  encomiums  he 
had  been  enjoying. 

Shadow.  A  word  with  a  good  many 
figurative  and  applied  meanings,  such 
as,  a  ghost ;  Macbeth  says  to  the 
ghost  of  Banquo : — 

Hence,  horrible  shadow  1  unreal  mockery,  hence  1 
Shakespeare     Macbeth,  ill,  4 

An  imperfect  or  faint  representation,  as 
"  I  haven't  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  "  j 
a  constant  attendant,  as  in  Milton's 
"  Sin  and  her  shadow  Death  "  (Para- 
dise Lost,  ix,  12)  ,  moral  darkness  or 
gloom — "  He  has  outsoared  the  sha- 
dow of  our  night  "  (Shelley:  Adonais, 
xl,  1) ;  protecting  influence — 

BQther,  like  yon  ancient  Tower, 
Watching  o'er  the  River's  bed, 

Fling  the  shadow  of  Thy  power, 
Else  we  sleep  among  the  dead. 

Wordsworth    Hymn.  (JentJ  bleu) 

A  prefiguring  or  promise — "  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before " 
(Campbell) ,  etc. 

Gone  to  the  bad  for  the  shadow  of  an 
ass  "  If  you  must  quarrel,  let  it  be 
for  something  better  than  the  shadow 
of  an  ass. ' '  Demosthenes  says  a  young 
Athenian  once  hired  an  ass  to  Meg'ara. 
The  heat  was  so  great  at  midday  that 
he  alighted  to  take  shelter  from  the  sun 
under  the  shadow  of  the  poor  beast. 
Scarcely  was  he  seated  when  the 
owner  came  up  and  laid  claim  to  the 
shadow,  saying  he  let  the  ass  to  the 
traveller,  but  not  the  ass's  shadow. 
After  fighting  for  a  time,  they  agreed 


to  settle  the  matter  in  the  law  courts, 
and  the  suit  lasted  so  long  that  both 
were  ruined. 

He's  afraid  of  his  own  shadow  !  He*s 
awfully  nervous,  unreasonably  timor- 
ous. 

He  would  quarrel  w^th  ht$  own  sha- 
dow. He  is  so  irritable  that  he  would 
lose  his  temper  on  the  merest  trifle 
for  nothing  at  all. 

May  your  shadow  never  grow  less! 
May  your  prosperity  always  continue 
and  increase.  The  phrase  is  of  East- 
ern origin.  Fable  has  it  that  when 
those  studying  the  black  arts  had  made 
certain  progress  they  were  chased 
through  a  subterranean  hall  by  the 
devil.  If  he  caught  only  their  shadow, 
or  part  of  it,  they  became  first-rate 
magicians,  but  lost  either  all  or  part 
of  their  shadow.  This  would  make  the 
expression  mean,  May  you  escape 
wholly  and  entirely  from  the  clutches 
of  the  foul  fiend.  See  SCTTT.T^MTHL. 

To  be  reduced  to  a  shadow.  Of  peo- 
ple, to  become  thoroughly  emaciated  ; 
of  things,  to  become  an  empty  form 
from  which  the  substance  has 
departed  ;  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
for  instance,  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow  of  what  it  was  in  the  Middle 


To  shadow.  To  follow  about  like  a 
shadow,  especially  as  a  detective,  or 
with  the  object  of  spying  out  all  one's 
doings,  and  so  on. 

Shady.  A  shady  character.  A  per- 
son of  very  doubtful  reputation ; 
one  whose  character  would  scarcely 
bear  investigation  in  the  hght  of 
day. 

On  the  shady  side  of  forty — the 
wrong  side,  meaning  more  than  forty. 
As  evening  approaches  the  shadows 
lengthen,  and  as  man  advances  to- 
wards the  evening  of  life  he  approaches 
the  shady  side  thereof. 

Shai'alus.  So  Bottom  the  weaver 
and  Francis  Flute  the  bellows-mender, 
call  Ceph'alus  (q.v.). 

Pyratnu*     Not  Shafaltia  to  Proems  was  so  true. 
Thisbe    Afl  Shafalua  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 

Shakespeare      Midsummer  N*gW*  Dream,  v,  L 

Sha'flltes.  One  of  the  four  sects  of 
the  Sunnites  (q.v.)  ;  so  called  from 
Al-Shafei  (d.  819),  a  descendant  of 
Mahomet.  Cp.  SHOTES. 

Shah.  The  title  of  the  king  or 
emperor  of  Persia ;  that  of  his  sons  is 
Shahzadah. 

Shake.  A  good  shake  up.  Some- 
thing sudden  that  startles  one  out  of 
hislethargy  and  rouses  him  to  ac- 
tion. 

A  shake  of  the  head.  An  indication 
of  refusal,  disapproval,  annoyance, 
etc. 
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m  do  it  tn  a  brace  of  shakes.  In- 
stantly, as  soon  as  you  can  shake  the 
dice-box  twice 

No  great  shakes.  Nothing  extra- 
ordinary;  no  such  mighty  bargain. 
The  reference  is  probably  to  gambling 
with  dice 

Shake  /  An  Americanism  for  "  Shake 
hands  1  let's  be  friends  "  ;  often  said 
at  an  amicable  ending  to  an  acrimo- 
nious debate. 

To  shake  hands.  A  very  old  method 
of  salutation  and  farewell ;  when  one 
was  shaking  hands  one  could  not  get 
at  one's  sword  to  strike  a  treacherous 
blow.  When  Jehu 'asked  Jehonadab 
if  his  "  heart  was  right "  with  him,  he 
said,  "  If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand," 
and  Jehonadab  gave  him  his  hand 
(2  Kings  x,  15).  Nestor  shoot  hands 
with  Ulysses  on  his  return  to  the 
Grecian  camp  with  the  stolen  horses 
of  Rhesus ;  JEneas,  in  the  temple  of 
Dido,  sees  his  lost  companions  enter, 
and  awdi  conjungere  dextras  ardebant 
(JEneid,  i,  514) ;  and  Horace,  strolling 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  shook  hands  with 
an  acquaintance.  Arreptdque  manut 
"  Qwid agis  dulcissvm&  rerum  1  " 

To  shake  vn  one's  shoes*    See  SHOE. 

To  shake  one's  sides  To  be  con- 
vulsed with  laughter ;  cp.  Milton's 
"  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides  " 
(L'Allegro). 

To  shake  the  dust  from  one's  feet.  See 
DUST. 

Shakedown.  Come  and  have  a  shake- 
down at  my  place — &  bed  for  the  night, 
especially  a  makeshift  one.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  time  when  men  slept  upon 
litter  or  clean  straw. 

Shakers.  A  sect  of  Second  Advent- 
ists,  founded  in  the  18th  century  m 
England  by  a  secession  from  the 
Quakers,  and  transplanted  in  America 
by  Ann  Lee  (1736-84),  or  "Mother 
Arm,"  as  she  is  generally  known.  She 
was  an  uneducated  factory  hand, 
daughter  of  a  Manchester  blacksmith. 
The  sect  has  no  creed ;  it  repudiates 
the  use  of  sacraments  ;  is  communistic 
and  practises  celibacy ;  and  its  sole 
•ministry  consists  of  two  men  and  two 
women  who  are  elected  for  life  and 
act  as  the  deputies  of  "  Mother  Ann  " 
who,  the  faithful  allege,  is  still  with 
them  though  invisible.  Their  official 
name  is  "  The  United  Society  of  Be- 
lievers in  Christ's  Second  Appealing  " 
or  "  The  Millennial  Church  "  ;  their 
popular  name  was  given  them  in 
derision  at  their  contortions  during 
the  religious  dances  of  which  their 
worship  chiefly  consists.  They  claim 
to  be  able  to  converse  in  "Unknown 
Tongues,  but  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  their  hymns  gives  little 


reason  to  suppose  that  the  Unknown 
Tongues  are  any  advantage  — 

I  love  to  dance  and  love  to  sing, 

And,  oh  i  I  love  my  Maker 
I  love  to  dance  and  love  to  ajng, 

And  love  to  be  a  Shaker  1 

A  sect  of  English  Shakers,  the 
"  People  of  God/'  was  founded  in 
Battersea  about  1864  by  Mary  Anne 
Girlmg  (1827-86),  a  farmer's  daughter  , 
its  chief  seat  was  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  it  disappeared  soon  after  her 
death. 

Shafeespeare  (1564-1616).  Was  the 
greatest  poet  and  dramatist  of  all 
time  and  all  countries  :  born  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  the  third  son  of 
an  alderman  and  bailiff  of  that  town 
(variously  described  as  a  butcher, 
glover,  and  general  trader),  and  Mary 
Arden,  both  of  yeoman  stock.  What 
education  he  received  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  extensive, 
and  Ben  Jonson  records  that  he  had 
"  small  Latin  and  less  Greek," 

Ben  Jonson  calls  him  "  Sweet 
Swan  of  Avon,"  also  "  The  applause  ! 
delight  !  the  wonder  of  our  stage  !  " 
and  says  that  "  He  was  not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time  "  (To  the  Memory\ 
of  Shakespeare).  Milton  calls  him 
"  Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of 
fame  "  (An  Epitaph),  and  "  Sweetest 
Shakespeare,  fancy's  child  "  (  L*  A  llegro), 
to  Collins  he  was  "  The  perfect  boast 
of  Time  "  (Epistle  to  Sir  Thos 
Hanmer)  ;  to  Coleridge,  "  Our  myriad- 
minded  Shakespeare  "  (  Bwq  Lit.  xv)  ; 
to  Carlyle,  "  the  greatest  of  intellects  " 
(Characteristics  of  Shakespeare]  ,  to 
Christopher  North,"  the  Poet  Laureate 
of  the  Court  of  Faery  "  ,  to  Landor, 
"  not  our  poet,  but  the  world's." 

Dryden  said  of  him  — 

Shakespeare's  magic  coiild  not  copied  be  , 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  wait  but  he. 

Prologue  to  the  Temp9tl* 

And  that  he  "  was  a  man  who  of  all 
modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets, 
had  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive soul."  Young  says  —  "  He  wrote 
the  play  the  Almighty  made  "  ; 
(Epistle  to  Lord  Lansdoione)  ;  Mallett 
—  "  Great  above  rule.  .  .  .  Nature 
was  his  own  "  (Verbal  Cntieism)  ;  Dr 
Johnson  — 

Each  change  of  many-colour*  d  life  he  drew  , 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new  , 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  tolled  after  him  ha  vain. 

Prologue,  1747 


Shakespeare  (whom  you  and  every  play-house  bill 
Style  "  the  divine,"  "  the  matchless,"  what  you  wffl) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  night, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 

Imitations  of  Horace.  Ep  1 

And  Matthew  Arnold  — 

Others  abide  our  question  Thou  art  free 
We  ask  and  ask  —  Thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge—  SJuOettpeare. 
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There  are  thirty-seven  plays  credited 
wholly  or  m  part  to  Shakespeare,  and 
an  enthusiast  has  discovered  that  they 
contain  106,007  lines  and  814,780 
words,  Hamlet  "being  the  longest,  with 
3,930  lines,  and  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
with  1,777  lines,  the  shortest.  The 
plays  contain  1,277  speaking  charac- 
ters, of  whom  only  157  are  females. 
The  longest  part  is  that  of  Hamlet, 
who  has  11,610  words  to  deliver. 

Shakespeare*  8  descendants. 

Shakespeare  married  (1582  or  1583) 
Anne  Hathaway,  of  Shottery,  who  was 
eight  years  his  senior,  and  died  m  1623, 
They  had  one  son  and  two  daughters 
— Susanna  (b.  1583),  and  the  twins 
Hamnet  and  Judith  (1585).  Hamnet 
died  at  the  age  of  11  ;  Judith  married 
Thomas  Quiney,  had  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  died  young  and  unmarried,  and 
died  in  1662.  Susanna  married  John 
Hall  and  died  in  1649,  leaving  only 
one  child,  Elizaheth,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  dramatist.  She  married 
twice,  but  had  no  children  ;  and  died 
as  Lady  Bernard,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Bernard,  of  Abington  Manor,  North- 
ampton, in  1670. 

Shakespeare;  the  name.  There  is 
no  way  of  spelling  the  dramatist's 
name  that  is  certainly  "  correct  "  (i.e 
as  he  would  himself  have  spelt  it), 
because  the  six  unquestionably  genuine 
signatures  of  his  that  we  possess  (viz., 
three  on  the  Will,  two  on  the  Black- 
friars  conveyance  and  mortgage,  and 
one  on  his  deposition  in  the  suit 
tit  by  Stephen  Bellott  against 
her  Mountjoy)  vary,  and  are 
very  dilficult  to  decipher.  The  most 
nsual  modern  spelling — Shakespeare — 
is  that  used  throughout  the  First  and 
Second  Folios  (1623  and  1632),  and  in 
all  the  Quartos  with  the  exception  of 
the  1598  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (*T  Shake- 
spere  ")  and  the  first  1608,  King  Lear 
("  Shakspeare "),  in  the  dedicatory 
epistles  to  Venus  and  Adonis  (1593) 
and  iMcrece  (1594),  and  though  on 
his  own  monument  the  name  is  given 
as  "  Shakspeare,"  on  the  tombs  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  "  Shakespeare  " 
is  the  spelling.  Theobald  (1733)  used 
this  spelling ,  Bowe  (1709),  Pope 
(1725),  and  Hanmer  (1744)  all  fol- 
lowed the  Third  and  Fourth  Folios, 
which  spelt  the  name  "  Shakespear," 
Steevens  and  Malone  (1778)  preferred 
"  Shakspeare." 

The  "  Shakspere "  spelling  was 
used  in  Bell's  edition  of  the  works 
(1788),  and  in  Knight's  various 
editions  (1839),  etc.,  but  its  more 
recent  adoption  in  literary  circles  is 
due  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  who 
advocated  it  on  the  ground  that  this 
was  the  spelling  of  the  most  legible  of 


the  signatures — that  in  the  copy  of 
Florio's  Montaigne  (1603)  now  m  the 
British  Museum  —  and  to  Furmvall 
having  founded  the  "  New  Shakspere 
Society"  to  take  the  place  of  the 
defunct  "  Shakespeare  Society."  This 
signature  is  now,  however,  generally 
taken  to  be  a  forgery.  The  most 
recently  discovered  autograph — in  the 
Bellott-Mountjoy  suit— does  not  help 
matters,  as  it  is  abbreviated  to 
"  Willm  Shak'p'  "  ;  and  on  the  bond 
that  Shakespeare  took  out  for  his 
marriage  licence  the  name  appears  as 
"  Shagspere  " 

But  there  are  more  ways  of  spelling 
the  name  than  there  are  "  of  con- 
structing tribal  lays,"  and  almost 
"  any  single  one  of  them  "  may  be 
right.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  decide 
for  himself  should  consult  J.  R, 
Wise's  Autograph  of  William  Shake- 
speare .  .  .  together  with  4,000  ways 
of  spelling  the  namet  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1869 

The  Shakespeare  of  divines.  Jeremv 
Taylor  (1613-67). 

The  Shakespeare  of  eloquence.  So 
Barnave  happily  characterized  the 
Comte  de  Mirabeau  (1749-91). 

The  German  Shakespeare.  Kotzebue 
(1761-1819)  has  been  so  styled. 

The  Spanish  Shakespeare.  Oalderon 
(1600-81). 

Le  Shakespeare  du  boulevard  Grul- 
bert  de  Pixere"  court  (see  CORNEILLE). 

Shakuntala.    See  SAKTJNTALA, 

Shaky.  Not  steady ;  not  in  good 
health ;  not  strictly  upright ;  not 
well  prepared  for  examination; 
doubtfully  solvent.  The  allusion 
is  to  a  table  or  chair  out  of  order 
and  shaky. 

Shallott',  The  Lady  ol.  A  maiden 
of  the  Arthurian  legends,  who  fell  in 
love  with  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake, 
a,nd  died  because  her  love  was  not 
returned.  Tennyson  has  a  poem  on 
the  subject ;  and  the  story  of  Elame 
(q.v.),  "  the  lily  maid  of  As'tolat," 
is  substantially  the  same. 

Shamanism*  A  primitive  form  of 
religion,  m  which  those  who  practise 
it  believe  that  the  world  and  all 
events  are  governed  by  good  and  evil 
spirits  who  can  be  propitiated  or 
bought  of!  only  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  witch-doctor,  or  Shaman. 
The  word  is  Slavonic  j  it  comes 
from  the  Samoyeds  and  other 
Siberian  peoples,  but  is  now  applied 
to  Bed  Indian  and  other  primitive 
worship. 

Shamefast.  Bashful ;  awkward 
through  shyness  ;  sheepish  This  is 
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the  old  form  of  shamefaced  (which  is 
properly  an  error),  the  -fast  meaning 
"  firmly  fixed  "  or  "  restrained  "  (by 
shame). 

Sham 'rock,  the  symbol  of  Ireland, 
because  it  was  selected  by  St.  Patrick 
to  illustrate  to  the  Irish  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  According  to  the  elder 
Phny  no  serpent  will  touch  this 
plant. 

Shan  Van  Voght.  This  excellent 
song  (composed  1798)  has  been  called 
the  Irish  Marseillaise.  The  title  of  it 
is  a  corruption  of  An  t-sean  bhean  bhoeht 
(the  poor  old  woman — i.e.  Ireland). 
The  last  verse  is — 

Will  Ireland  then  be  free  ? 

Said  the  Bhan  Van  Voght.    (repeat) 
Yes,  Ireland  shall  be  free 
From  the  centre  to  the  sea, 
Hurrah  for  liberty  I 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Voght. 

Shandean.  Characteristic  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy  or  the  Shandy  family  in 
Sterne's  famous  novel,  TnstramShandy 
(9  vols.,  1759-67).  Tristram's  father, 
Walter  Shandy,  is  a  metaphysical 
Don  Quixote  in  his  way,  full  of  super- 
stitious and  idle  conceits  He  believes 
in  long  noses  and  propitious  names, 
but  his  son's  nose  is  crushed,  and  his 
name  becomes  Tristram  instead  of 
Trismegisfius.  His  Uncle  Toby  was 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and 
is  benevolent  and  generous,  simple  as 
a  child,  brave  as  a  lion,  and  gallant 
as  a  courtier.  tTi«  modesty  with 
Widow  Wadman  and  his  military 
tastes  are  admirable.  He  is,  said  to  be 
drawn  from  Sterne's  father.  His 
mother  was  the  beau-ideal  of  nonentity 
(described  by  Scott  as  a  "  good  lady 
of  the  poco-curante  school") ;  and  of 
Tristram  himself,  we  hear  almost 
more  of  him  before  he  was  born  than 
after  he  had  burst  upon  an  astonished 
world. 

With  a  Shandean  exactness  .  Lady  Anne  begins 
Her  memoirs  of  herself  nine  months  before  her  nativity, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  beautiful  quotation  from  the 
Psalms  —Bicv  JBorealit,  p  269 

Shanks's  Mare.  To  ride  S hanks' s 
mare  is  to  go  on  foot,  the  shanks  being 
the  legs.  A  similar  phrase  is  "  Going 
by  the  marrow-bone  stage  "  or  "by 
Walker's  bus." 

Shannon.  Dipped  in  the  Shannon. 
One  who  has  been  dipped  in  the  Shan- 
non loses  all  bashf  ulness.  At  least, 
aic  avunt. 

Shanty  Songs.  Songs  sung  by 
sailors  at  work,  to  ensure  united  action 
(Fr.  chanter,  to  sing);  also  called 
chanties.  They  are  in  sets,  each  of 
which  has  a  different  cadence  adapted 
to  the  work  in  hand.  Thus,  m 
sheeting  topsails,  weighing  anchor, 


etc.,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
shanty  songs  runs  thus: — 

I'm  bound  away,  this  very  day, 
I'm  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande 
Ho,  you,  Bio! 

Then  fare  you  well,  my  bonny  blue  bell, 
I'm  bound  for  the  Bio  Grande 

Shark.  A  swindler,  a  pilferer,  an 
extortionate  boarding-house  keeper 
or  landlord,  etc. :  one  who  snaps  up 
things  like  a  shark,  which  eats  almost 
anything,  and  seems  to  care  little 
whether  its  food  is  alive  or  dead,  fish, 
flesh,  or  human  bodies. 

These  thieves  doe  rob  us  -with  our  owne  good  Trill, 
And  have  Dame  Nature's  -warrant  for  it  still , 
Sometimes  these  sharks  doe  worke  each  other's  wrack, 
The  ravening  belly  often  robs  the  backe 

Taylor'*  Worku,  ii,  117. 

To  shark  up.  To  get  a  number  of 
people,  etc.,  together  promiscuously, 
without  consideration  of  their  fitness. 

Now,  sir,  young  Portinbras  . 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway  here  and  there 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in't 

Shakespeare,  Samlet,  1,  L 

Sharp  A  regular  Becky  Sharp* 
An  unprincipled,  scheming  young 
woman,  who  by  cunning,  hypocrisy, 
and  low  smartness  raises  herself  from 
obscurity  and  poverty  to  some  position 
in  Society,  and  falls  therefrom  in  due 
course  after  having  maintained  a  more 
or  less  precarious  foothold.  Of  course 
she  is  good-looking,  and  superficial 
amiability  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Becky 
Sharp,  the  original  of  this,  and  one  of 
the  finest  creations  in  all  fiction,  is 
the  principal  character  in  Thackeray's 
Vamty  Fair  (1818). 

Sharp  practice.  Underhand  or  dis- 
honourable dealing ;  low-down  trickery 
intended  to  advantage  oneself. 

Sharps  and  fiats.     See  FLAT. 

Sharp's  the  word  !  Look  alive,  there  1 
no  hanging  about !  The  injunction  is 
often  completed  with — "  and  quick's 
the  motion  1  " 

Sharp-set.  Hungry;  formerly  used 
of  hawks  when  eager  for  their  food. 

If  ante  were  so  sharpe-eet  as  to  eat  fried  flies,  buttered 
bees,  stued  snails,  either  on  Fildaie  or  Sundaie,  he  could 
not  be  therefore  indicted  of  haxUte  treason  —StanVwrtt 
Ireland,?  19(1586) 

Sharpbeck  (Sharp-beak).  The  wife 
of  Oorbant,  the  Book,  in  Caxton's 
version  of  Reynard  the  Fox  (#.v.)- 

Shave.  Just  a  grazing  touch ;  a 
near  or  close  shave,  a  narrow  escape ; 
to  shave  through  an  examination,  only 
just  to  get  through,  narrowly  to 
escape  being  "  plucked."  At  Oxford 
a  pass  degree  is  sometimes  called  a 
shave. 

A  good  lather  %s  half  the  shave.  Your 
work  is  half  done  if  you've  laid  your 
plans  and  made  your  preparations 
properly. 


haveling 


Sheep 


To  sham  a  customer.  A  draper's 
cpression  for  charging  more  for  an 
'tide  than  it  is  worth ;  because,  so 

is  said,  when  the  manager  sees  a 
lance  of  doing  this  he  strokes  his  chin 
3  a  sign  to  the  assistant  that  he  may 
eece  the  customer  all  he  can. 

To  shave  an  egg*  To  attempt  to 
sitort  the  uttermost  farthing;  to 
skin  a  flint." 

Shaveling.  Used  in  contempt — 
specially  after  the  Reformation — of 

tonsured  priest.  We  are  told  that 
a  1348  the  clergy  died  so  fast  of 
he  Black  Death  that  youths  were 
.dmitted  to  holy  orders  by  being 
haven. 

William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  dispensed  with, 
jcty  shavelings  to  hold  rectories  and  other  livings,  that 
Ivine  service  might  not  ceaae  in  the  parishes  over  which 
hey  were  appointed — Blomfield  Hittory  of  Norfolk, 
ol,  ill. 

She  Bible.  The.  See  BIBLE,  SPECI- 
ALLY NAMED 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Gold- 
jmith's  comedy  (1773)  owes  its  ex- 
stence  to  an  incident  which  actually 
occurred  to  its  author.  When  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  a  wag  residing  at 
Ardagh  directed  him,  when  passing 
bhrough  that  village,  to  Squire  Fether- 
stone's  house  as  the  village  inn.  The 
mistake  was  not  discovered  for  some 
time,  and  then  no  one  enjoyed  it  more 
heartily  than  Oliver  himself. 

She-wolf  of  France.    See  WOLF. 

Shear.    God  tempers  the  wvnd  to  the 
shorn  lamb.    See  GOD. 
Ordeal  by  sieve   and  shears.     See 

SIEVE. 

Shear  or  Shere  Thursday.  Maundy 
Thursday,  the  Thursday  of  Passion 
Week ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  because 
in- 
old  fadres  dayes  the  people  wolde  that  day  shere  theyr 
hedea,  and  dyppe  theyr  berdes  and  poll  theyr  hedes,  and 
so  make  them  honest  agenat  Ester  day. 

Sheathe.  To  sheathe  the  sword.  To 
cease  hostilities,  make  peace.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  Great  War  the 
phrase  "  We  will  not  sheathe  the 
sword  until  the  wrong  done  to 
Belgium  has  been  righted"  was  on 
everybody's  hps  in  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

England  in  those  days  gave  a  noble  answer  to  his  appeal 
•nd  did  not  sheathe  the  sword  until,  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  fighting,  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  secured. 
Let  us  go  and  do  likewise.— .Mr  AtguUh  Spetch  at  tfo 
QvOdJua,  Sept.  4th,  1914 

Sheba,  The  Queen  ol.  The  queen 
who  visited  Solomon  (1  Kings  x)  is 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  Balkis,  Queen 
of  Saba  (Koran,  ch  xxvu).  Sheba  was 
thought  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  what  is  now 
Yemen,  S.W.  Arabia  5  and  the  people 


over  whom  the  queen  reigned  were  the 
Sabssans. 

There  was  never  a  Queen  like  Balkte, 

From  here  to  the  wide  world's  end , 
There  was  never  a  K*"g  like  Solomon, 

Not  since  the  world  began 
Sh«  was  Queen,  of  Sab»a— 

And  fa  was  Asia's  Lord — 
But  they  both  of  'em  talked  to  butterflies 

\Vhen  they  took  their  walks  abroad 

KipUny     Just  80  Stories 

Shebang.  Fed  up  with  the  whole  she- 
bang. Tired  of  the  whole  concern  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  She- 
bang is  American  slang  for  a  hut  or 
one's  ^quarters  ;  also  for  a  cart ,  and 
also,  in  a  humorously  depreciatory 
way,  for  almost  anything. 

Shebeen.  A  place  (origmally  only  in 
Ireland)  where  liquor  is  sold  without 
a  licence;  hence  applied  to  any  low- 
class  public  house 

You've  been  taktn*  a  dhrop  o'  the  crathur*  an'  Danny 

says  •'  Troth,  an'  I  been 
DhrinMng  yer  health  wid  Shamus  O'Bhea  at  Hatty's 

shebeen."  Tennyson     To^norfdw 

Shedem.    See  MAZIKEEN. 

Sheep.  Ram  or  tup,  the  sire ;  ewe, 
the  dam ;  lamb,  the  young  till  weaned, 
when  it  is  called  a  tup-hogget  or  ewe- 
hogget,  as  the  case  may  be,  or,  if  the 
tup  is  castrated,  a  wether-hogget. 

After  the  removal  of  the  first  fleece, 
the  tup-hogget  becomes  a  shtarhng, 
the  ewe-hogget  a  grimmer,  and  the 
wether-hogget  a  dtmanont, 

After  the  removal  of  the  second 
fleece,  the  shearling  becomes  a  two- 
shear  tup,  the  grimmer  a  ewe,  and  the 
dinmont  a  wether. 

After  the  removal  of  the  third  fleece, 
the  ewe  is  called  a  twinter-ewe;  and 
when  it  ceases  to  breed  a  draft-ewe. 

Sheepish.  Awkward  and  shy  ,  bash- 
ful through  not  knowing  how  to  deport 
oneself  in  the  circumstances.  Scott 
(JBnde  of  Lammermoor,  xxix)  speaks  of 
"  the  sheepish  bashfulness  common  to 
those  who  have  lived  little  in  respect- 
able society." 

Sheep's  head.  A  fool,  a  simpleton — 
a  "  fat-head." 

Gosianzo    What,  sirrah,  is  that  all  ? 

No  entertainment  to  the  gentlewoman.  ? 
Valeria    Forsooth  y'are  welcome  by  my  father's  leave, 
Got      "What,  no  more  compliment  ?  Kiss  her,  you 
sheep's  head  I  > 

We  dwell  far  off  from  court,  you  may  percerre. 
Chapman.    AUfod*,TX.L 

The  Black  Sheep  (Kara-kom-loo).  A 
tribe  which  established  a  principality 
in  Armenia  that  lasted  108  years 
(1360-1468) ,  so  called  from  the  device 
of  their  standard. 

The  White  Sheep  (Ak-koin-loo).  A 
tribe  which  established  a  principality 
in  Armenia,  etc.,  on  the  rum  of  the 
Black  Sheep  (1468-1508) ;  so  called 
from  the  device  of  their  standard. 

There's  a  black  sheep  ^n  every  flock. 


Sheer  Thursday 


Shepherd 


In  every  club  or  party  of  persons 
there's  sure, to  be  at  least  one  shady 
character. 

To  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  one.  To  look 
askance,  in  a  sheepish  way,  at  a  person 
to  whom  you  feel  lovingly  inclined 

But  he,  the  beast,  was  casting  sheep's  eyes  at  her  — 
Colman  Broad  Grins 

Vegetable  sheep.  See  SCYTHIAN 
LAMB. 

Sheer  Thursday.    See  SHEAR. 

Sheet.  Three  sheets  in  the  mnd. 
Very  drunk ;  just  about  as  drunk  as 
one  can  be.  The  sheet  is  the  rope  at- 
tached to  the  lower  end  of  a  sail,  used 
for  shortening  and  extending  sail ;  if 
quite  free,  the  sheet  is  said  to  be  "  in 
the  wind,"  and  the  sail  flaps  and  flut- 
ters without  restraint.  If  all  the  three 
sails  were  so  loosened,  the  ship  would 
**  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man." 

Captain  Cattle  looking,  candle  in  hand,  at  Bunsby  more 
attentively,  perceived  that  he  was  three  sheets  in  the 
wind,  or,  in  plain  words,  drunk. — Eicktns  Lonibey  and 
Son. 

That  was  my  sheet  anchor  My  best 
hope,  chief  stay,  last  refuge  ;  if  that 
fails  me,  then  all  is  indeed  lost.  The 
sheet  anchor  is  the  largest  anchor  of  a 
ship,  which,  in  stress  of  weather,  is 
the  sailor's  chief  dependence.  The 
Greeks  and  Bomans  said,  "  my  sacred 
anchor,"  because  the  sheet  anchor  was 
always  dedicated  to  some  god. 

Sheikh.  A  title  of  respect  among  the 
Arabs  (like  the  Ital  signo're  Fr.  sieur, 
Span,  senor,  etc.),  but  properly  the 
head  of  a  Bedouin  clan,  family,  or 
tribe,  or  the  headman  of  an  Arab 
Tillage. 

Sheikh-ul-Islam.  The  Grand  Mufti, 
or  supreme  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
hierarchy  in  Turkey. 

Shekels.  Colloquial  for  money — 
"  lots  of  shekels  "  =  plenty  of  oof. 
The  Hebrew  shekel  was  a  weight  of 
about  250  grains  troy,  also  a  silver 
coin  worth  roughly  2s.  6d. 

Sheki'nah  (Heb.  shtikan,  to  reside). 
The  visible  glory  of  the  Divine 
Presence  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud, 
which  rested  over  the  mercy-seat  be- 
tween the  Cherubim,  and  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  (see  Esrod.  ad, 
34-88).  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  Bible,  but  is  frequent  in  the  Tar- 
gums,  and  was  employed  by  the  Jews 
as  a  periphrasis  for  the  Divine  Name. 

Sheldo'nian  Theatre.  The  Senate 
House  of  Oxford  ;  so  called  from  Gil- 
bert Sheldon  (1598-1677),  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  built  it. 

Shell.  Laid  on  the  shelf,  or  shelved. 
Put  on  one  side  as  of  no  further  use  ; 


superannuated  Said  of  officials  and 
others  no  longer  actively  employed ; 
an  actor  no  longer  assigned  a  part ;  a 
lady  past  the  ordinary  age  of  mar- 
riage ;  any  "  has  been  "  ;  also  of  a 
pawn  at  the  broker's,  a  question 
started  and  set  aside,  etc. 

Shell  (A.S.  scell)  The  hard  outside 
covering  of  nuts,  eggs,  molluscs,  tor- 
toises, etc.  ;  hence  applied  to  other 
hollow  coverings,  as  a  light  or  inner 
coftin,  and  the  hollow  projectile  filled 
with  explosives  and  missiles  which 
will  explode  on  impact  or  at  a  set 
time. 

Eggshells.  Many  persons,  after 
eating  a  boiled  egg,  break  or  crush  the 
shell  This,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne — 

Is  but  a  superstitions  relict  and  the  intent  thereof 

was  to  prevent  witchcraft ,  for  lest  witches  should  draw 
or  prick  their  names  therein,  and  venefidoxLsly  mischief 
their  persons,  they  broke  the  shell  —Pseudodoxfa  Bpi- 
demica,  V,  sxU. 

Scallop  shells  were  the  emblem  of 
St.  James  the  Great  (q.v.),  and  were 
hence  carried  by  pilgrims,  under  whose 
special  protection  they  were. 

Shell  jacket.  An  undress  military 
jacket,  fatigue  jacket. 

Shell  shock.  An  acute  neurasthenic 
condition,  due  to  a  shock  to  the  sys- 
tem caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell 
or  bomb  at  close  quarters.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Great  War  both  for 
the  term  and  the  terrible  affliction  it 
denotes 

Shellback.  Nautical  slang  for  an 
old  and  seasoned  sailor,  an  "  old 
salt." 

To  ret'ire  into  one's  shell.  To  become 
reticent  and  uncommunicative,  to 
withdraw  oneself  from  society  in  a 
forbidding  way.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
tortoise,  which,  once  it  has  "  got  into 
its  shell,"  is  quite  unget-at-able. 

See  also  NTTTSHELL. 

Sheol.    See  HADES. 

Shepherd.  The  Shepherd  Kings. 
See  HYKSOS. 

The  Shepherd  Lord.  Henry,  tenth 
Lord  Clifford  (d.  1523),  sent  by  his 
mother  to  be  brought  up  by  a  shep- 
herd, in  order  to  save  him  from  the 
fury  of  the  Yorkists.  At  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII  he  was  restored  to  all 
his  rights  and  seigniories  The 
story  is  told  by  Wordsworth  in  The 
Song  for  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
Castle. 

The  Shepherd  of  Banbury.  The 
ostensible  author  of  a  Weather  Guide 
(published  1744).  He  styles  himself 
John  Clandge,  Shepherd ;  but  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Dr.  John 
Campbell. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.    So  Sir 
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Shield 


Walter  Baleigh  is  called  by  Spen- 
ser:— 

When  I  asked  from  what  place  lie  came, 
And  how  he  bight,  himaelfe  he  did  ycleape 
The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  by  name, 
And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main-sea  deepe 

CoUn  Clout's  Oome  Home  Again.  64, 

The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.  A 
famous  religious  tract  by  Mrs  Hannah 
More,  first  published  in  The  Cheap  Re- 
pository (1795),  a  series  of  moral  "  tales 
for  the  people."  It  had  enormous  popu- 
larity ,  and  the  story  is  said  to  be 
founded  on  the  life  of  one  David 
Saunders,  who  was  noted  for  his 
homely  wisdom,  and  practical  piety, 
and  whom  she  turns  into  a  sort  of 
Christian  Arcadian. 

The  Shepherd's  Sundial.  The  scar- 
let pimpernel,  which  opens  at  a  little 
past  seven  in  the  morning  and  closes 
at  a  little  past  two.  When  rain  is  at 
hand,  or  the  weather  is  unfavourable, 
it  does  not  open  at  all. 

The  Shepherd's  Warning. 
A  red  sky  at  night  Is  the  shepherd's  delight, 
But  a  red  sky  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning 

The  Italian  saying  is  Sera  rosso  et 
negro  rtiattino  allegra  il  pelliqrino  (a  red 
evening  and  a  white  morning  rejoice 
the  pilgrim). 

To  shepherd.  To  guard  and  guide 
carefully  as  a  shepherd  does  his  flock  , 
in  colloquial  use,  to  follow  and  spy  on 
as  a  detective. 

Sheppard,  Jack  ( 1 70 1  -2  4 ) .  A  notori- 
ous highwayman,  son  of  a  carpenter 
in  Smithfield,  and  noted  for  his  two 
escapes  from  Newgate  in  1724.  He 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  the  same  year. 

Sheraton,  or  Sheraton  furniture.    A 

severe  style  of  furniture,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  designed  and  popularized 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
by  Thomas  Sheraton  (1751-1806). 

Shere  Thursday.    See  SHEAR. 

Sheriflmulr.  There  was  mair  lost  at 
the  Shirramuir.  Don't  grieve  for  your 
losses,  for  worse  have  befallen  others 
before  now.  The  battle  of  Sherrff- 
muir,  in  1715,  between  the  Jacobites 
and  Hanoverians  was  very  bloody : 
both  sides  sustained  heavy  losses,  and 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

She'va,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
AchitopTiel,  Pt.  ii  (q.v.),  is  designed  for 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  (1616-1704). 

Shewbread.  Food  for  show  only, 
and  not  intended  to  be  eaten  except 
by  certain  privileged  persons  The 
term  is  Jewish,  and  refers  to  the  twelve 
loaves  (one  for  each  tribe  ;  see  Exod 
xxv,  30,  Lev.  xxiv,  5-8)  which  the 
priest  *'  showed "  or  exhibited  to 
Jehovah,  by  placing  them  week  by 
week  on  the  sanctuary  table.  At  the 


end  of  the  week,  the  priest  was  allowed 
to  take  them  home  for  his  own  eating  ; 
but  no  one  else  could  partake  of  them. 

Shiahs.    See  SHTETES. 

Shib'boleth.  The  password  of  a 
secret  society ;  the  secret  by  which 
those  of  a  party  know  each  other  ; 
also  a  worn  out  or  discredited  doc- 
trine. The  Ephraimites  could  not  pro- 
nounce s/i,  so  when  they  were  fleeing 
from  Jephthah  and  the  Gileadites 
(Judges  xh,  1-16)  they  were  caught  at 
the  ford  on  the  Jordan  because  Jeph- 
thah caused  all  the  fugitives  to  say 
the  word  Shibboleth  (which  means  "  a 
stream  in  flood "),  which  all  the 
Bphraimites  pronounced  as  SibboletJi. 

Their  foes  a  deadly  shibboleth  devise. 

Dryden     Hint  and  Panther,  Pt.  Hi. 

Shield.  The  most  famous  in  story 
are  the  Shield  of  Achilles  described  by 
Homer,  of  Hercules  described  by 
Hesiod,  of  ^BnSas  described  by  Virgil, 
and  the  Mgis  (q.v  ) 

Others  are  that  of: — 

Agamemnon,  a  gorgon. 

Amyoos  (aon  of  Poseidon),  a  crayfish,  symbol  of  pru- 
dence 

Cadimu  and  his  descendants,  a  dragon,  to  indicate 
their  descent  from  the  dragon's  teeth 

Eteteles,  one  of  the  Seven  Against  Thebes,  a  man  scaling 
a  wall. 

Sector,  a  lion. 

IdomSneut,  a  cook. 

Mmtlaus,  a  serpent  at  bis  heart ,  alluding  to  the  elope- 
ment of  his  wife  -with  Paris 

Parthenopmu,  one  of  the  Seven  Against  Thebes  a 
sphinx  holding  a  man  in  its  claws 

Ulysses,  a  dolphin  Whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
Delphlnosemos 

Servius  says  that  the  Greeks  in  the 
siege  of  Troy  had,  as  a  rule,  Neptune 
on  their  bucklers,  and  the  Trojans 
Minerva. 

It  was  a  common  custom,  after  a 
great  victory,  for  the  victorious  general 
to  hang  his  shield  on  the  wall  of  some 
temple. 

The  clang  of  shields.  When  a  chief 
doomed  a  man  to  death,  he  struck  his 
shield  with  the  blunt  end  of  his  spear 
by  way  of  notice  to  the  royal  bard  to 
begin  the  death-song. 

Cairbar  rises  in  bis  arms, 
The  clang  of  shields  is  heard 

Osticm     (Femora,  1 

T7w  Gold  and  Silver  Shield.  A 
medieval  allegory  tells  how  two 
knights  coming  from  opposite  direc- 
tions stopped  in  sight  of  a  shield  sus- 
pended from  a  tree  branch,  one  side  of 
which  was  gold  and  the  other  silver, 
and  disputed  about  its  metal,  pro- 
ceeding from  words  to  blows.  Luckily 
a  third  knight  came  up :  the  point  was 
referred  to  him,  and  the  disputants 
were  informed  that  the  shield  was 
silver  on  one  side  and  gold  on  the 
other.  Hence  the  sayings,  The  other 
side  of  the  shield,  It  depends  on  which 
side  of  the  shield  you  wre  looking  at,  etc. 
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The  Shield  of  Expectation.  The  per- 
actly  plain  shield  given  to  a  young 
warrior  in  his  maiden  campaign  As 
ie  achieved  glory,  his  deeds  were 
ecorded  or  symbolized  on  it. 

Shi'ites  (Arab,  shi'ah,  a  sect).  Those 
Mohammedans  who  regard  All  as  the 
Lrst  rightful  Imam  or  Cahph  (reject- 
ng  the  three  Sunni  Caliphs),  and  do 
lot  consider  the  Sunna,  or  oral  law, 
>f  any  authority,  hut  look  upon  it  as 
•ipocryphal.  They  wear  red  turbans, 
&nd  are  sometimes  called  "  Bed 
Heads.*7  Cp.  STJNNITES. 

Shillelagh  (Ir.).  A  cudgel  of  oak  or 
blackthorn :  so  called  from  a  village 
of  this  name  in  County  Wicklow. 

Shilling  (A.S.  stilling,  which  is  con- 
nected either  with  O.Teut.  skel-,  to 
resound  or  ring,  or  skil-,  to  divide). 
The  coin  was  originally  made  with  a 
deeply  indented  cross,  and  could  easily 
be  divided  into  halves  or  quarters. 

Shilling  shocker.  See  PENNY 
DREADFUL. 

To  be  cut  off  with  a  shilling.    Sec  Cur 

To  take  the  King's  (or  Queen's) 
shilling.  To  enlist ,  in  allusion  to  the 
former  practice  of  giving  each  recruit 
a  shilling  when  he  was  sworn  in. 

Skilly  shaUy.  To  hesitate,  act  m 
an  undecided,  irresolute  way  ;  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  Will  I,  shall  I,"  or  "  Shall 
I,  shall  I  ?  " 

There's  no  delay,  they  ne'er  stand  shall  I,  shall  I, 
Hermog'enes  with  Dallila  doth  dally 

Taylor's  Worfas,  ill,  3  (1630) 

Shim'el,  m  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  (q.v.),  is  designed  for 
Slingsby  Bethel,  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Shbnei,  whose  youth  did  early  promise  bring, 
Of  zeal  to  God  and  hatred  to  his  king , 
Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain, 
And  never  broke  the  Sabbath  but  for  gain. 

Ft.  1,648-551 

Shindy.  A  row,  a  disturbance.  To 
kick  up  a  shindy  9  to  make  a  row.  The 
word  is  probably  connected  with  shinty 
or  shinny,  a  primitive  kind  of  hockey 
played  in  the  north. 

Shine.  To  take  the  shine  out  of  one. 
To  humiliate  him,  "  take  him  down  a 
peg  or  two  "  ;  to  outshine  him 

Ship.  In  the  printing-house  the 
body  of  compositors  engaged  for  the 
time  being  on  one  definite  piece  of 
work  is  known  as  a  ship  ;  this  is  said 
to  be  short  for  companionship,  but  it 
is  worth  noting  that  many  printing- 
house  terms  (cp.  CHAPEX,  FHI\B, 
MO:NK)  have  an  ecclesiastical  origin, 
and  ship  was  an  old  name  for  the 
nave  of  a  church. 

Losing  a  ship  for  a  Jta'porth  o'  tar. 
Suffering  a  great  loss  out  of  stinginess. 
By  mean  savings,  or  from  want  of 
some  necessary  outlay,  to  lose  the 


entire  article.  For  example,  to  save 
the  expense  of  a  nail  and  lose  the 
horseshoe  as  the  first  result,  then  to 
lame  the  horse,  and  finally  perhaps 
kill  it.  The  phrase  was  originally  "  to 
lose  the  sheep  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar  n 
(tar  being  a  remedy  or  preventive 
against  certain  diseases) ;  but  this 
form  seems  quite  to  have  supplanted 
the  earlier  one. 

Ship-money.  A  tax  formerly  levied 
in  time  of  war  on  ports  and  seaboard 
counties  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Navy.  It  was  through  Charles  I  levy- 
ing this  tax  in  1634-7  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  extending 
it  to  the  inland  counties  illegally,  that 
the  Puritan  party,  led  by  Hampden, 
refused  to  pay  and  thus  began  the 
struggle  which  culminated  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Shipshape  As  methodically  ar- 
ranged as  things  in  a  ship  :  in  good 
order.  When  a  vessel  is  sent  out  tem- 
porarily rigged,  it  is  termed  "  jury- 
riggedj"  and  when  the  jury  rigging 
has  been  duly  changed  for  ship  rig- 
ging, the  vessel  is  "  shipshape,"  ^.e. 
in  due  or  regular  order. 

Ship's  husband.  The  agent  on  land 
who  represents  the  owners  and  attends 
to  the  repairs,  provisioning  and  other 
necessaries  and  expenses  of  the  ship. 

Ships  of  the  line.  Men-of-war  large 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  a  Ime  of 
battle. 

The  ship  of  the  desert.    The  camel. 

Three  thousand  camels  his  rank  pastures  fed, 
Arabia's  wandering  ships,  for  traffic  bred. 

0  Sandyt     Paraphrase  from.  Job  Q.QIQ) 

To  take  shipping.  To  set  out  on  a 
voyage,  to  embark  on  board  ship. 

When  my  ship  comes  home.  When 
my  fortune  is  made.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  argosies  returning  from  foreign 
parts  laden  with  rich  freights,  and  so 
enriching  the  merchants  who  sent 
them  forth. 

Shipton,  Mother.  This  so-called 
prophetess  is  first  heard  of  in  a  tract 
of  1641,  in  which  she  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
to  have  foretold  the  death  of  Wolsey, 
Cromwell,  Lord  Percy,  etc  In  1077 
the  pamphleteering  publisher,  Bichard 
Head,  brought  out  a  Life  and  Death  o/ 
Mother  Bhapton,  and  in  1862  Charles 
Hindley  brought  out  a  new  edition  in 
which  she  was  credited  with  having 
predicted  steam-engines,  the  tele- 
graph, and  other  modern  inventions, 
as  well  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  1881 
Of  course  she,  like  the  immortal  Mrs 
Hams,  is  immortal  only  because 
"  there  is  no  sich  a  person.*' 

Shire.  When  the  Saxon  kings 
created  an  earl,  they  gave  him  a  ehire 


hirt 


LS.  stfr)  or  division  o*  land  to 
overn.  ScZr  meant  originally  employ- 
lent  or  government,  and  is  connected 
rith  scinan,  to  appoint,  allot.  At 
le  Norman  Conquest  count  super- 
3ded  the  title  earl,  and  the  shire  or 
arldom  was  called  a  county.  Even 
D  the  present  hour  we  call  the  wife  of 
n  carl  a  countess. 

Knight  of  the  Shire.  See  KNIGHT. 

The  ihires.  The  English  counties 
rhose  names  terminate  in  -shire; 
•ut,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  Midland 
ounties  noted  for  fox-hunting,  especi- 
lly  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire, 
ind  Rutland 

Shire  horses.  The  old  breed  of  large, 
Leayily-built  English  cart-horses, 
iriginally  raised  in  the  Midland  shires. 
?he  term  is  applied  to  any  draught 
lorses  of  a  certain,  character  which 
an  show  a  registered  pedigree  The 
ire  and  dam,  with  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  itself,  its  age,  marts 
tnd  so  on,  must  be  shown  in  order  to 
orove  the  claim  of  a  "  shire  horse." 

Clydesdale  horses  are  Scotch 
Iraught  horses,  not  equal  to  shire 
lorses  in  size,  but  of  great  endurance. 

Shirt.  A  boiled  shirt,  An  Ameri- 
canism for  a  stiff  white  shirt,  as  op- 
posed to  an  unstarched  coloured  one. 

Close  &its  my  shirt,  but  closer  my  skin. 
My  property  is  dear  to  me,  but  dearer 
my  life  :  my  belongings  sit  close  to 
my  heart,  but  Ego  pronmm  mihi. 

Not  a  shirt  to  one's  name.  Nothing 
at  alL;  penniless  and  propertyless 

The  shirt  of  Nessus.  See  NESSTJS. 

To  get  one's  shirt  out.  To  lose  one's 
temper,  to  get  in  a  rage  A  variant 
is  to  get  one's  rag  out 

To  give  the  shirt  of  one's  back  All 
one  has. 

To  put  one's  shirt  on  a  horse.  To 
back  it  with  all  the  money  one  pos- 
sesses. 

Shirty.  Bad-tempered  ;  very  cross 
and  offended ;  in  the  state  one 
is  when  somebody  has  "  got  your 
shirt  out "  (we  SHIRT) 

Shiva.   See  SIVA. 

Shivering  Mountain.  Mam  Tor,  a 
"bill  on  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  so 
called  from  the  waste  of  its  mass  by 
"  shivering  " — that  is,  breaking  away 
in  "  shivers  "  or  small  pieces.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  ages,  as  the  hill 
consists  of  alternate  layers  of  shale 
and  gritstone.  The  former,  being  soft, 
is  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and,  as  it 
crumbles  small  "  shivers "  of  the 
gritstone  break  away  from  want  of 
support. 

Shoddy.  Worthless  stuff  masquerad- 
ing as  something  that  is  really  good  , 


from  the  cheap  cloth  called  shoddy 
which  is  made  up  out  of  cloth  from 
old  garments  torn  to  pieces  and  shred- 
ded, mixed  with  new  wool. 

Shoddy  characters.  Persons  of  tar- 
nished reputation,  like  cloth  made  of 
shoddy  or  refuse  wool. 

Shoe.  It  was  at  one  time  thought 
umucky  to  put  on  the  left  shoe  before 
the  right,  or  to  put  either  shoe  on  the 
wrong  foot  It  is  said  that  Augustus 
Ctysar  was  nearly  assassinated  by  a 
mutiny  one  day  when  he  put  on  hi«* 
left  shoe  first. 

Auguste,  cet  emperenr  qui  gouverna  av«c  taut  de 
sagesse,  et  dont  le  regne  fat  si  florisaaut,  restoit  Immobile 
et  constera.6  lorsqu'il  lui  arrtvoit  par  m<Sgarde  de  mettle 
le  soulier  drolt  an  pied  gauche,  et  le  aoulier  gauche  au  pied 
droit— St  Fate 

One  of  the  auditions  of  Pythagoras 
was  :  "  When  stretching  forth  your 
feet  to  have  vour  sandals  put  on,  first 
extend  your  right  foot,  but  when  about 
to  step  into  a  bath,  let  your  left  foot 
enter  first."  lambhchus  says  the  bid- 
den meaning  is  that  worthy  actions 
should  be  done  heartily,  but  base  ones 
should  be  avoided  (Protreptics,  symbol 
xii). 

It  has  long  been  a  custom  to  throw 
an  old  shoe,  or  several  shoes,  at  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  when  they  quit 
the  bride's  home,  after  the  wedding 
breakfast,  or  when  they  go  to  church 
to  get  married. 

Now,  tor  goode  luck  caste  an  old  shoe  after  me  —  Say 
wood  (1698-1756) 

Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  there's  am  old  shoe  after  you.— 
The  Parson's  Wedding  (Doteley,  vol  is,  P  490) 

In  Anglo-Saxon  marriages  the  father 
delivered  the  bride's  shoe  to  the  bride- 
groom, who  touched  her  with  it  on  the 
head  to  show  his  authority  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  m  Turkey  the  bridegroom 
is  chased  by  the  guests,  who  either 
administer  blows  by  way  of  adieux, 
or  pelt  him  with  slippers. 

Some  think  this  shoe-throwing 
represents  an  assault  and  refers  to  the 
notion  that  the  bridegroom  carried  off 
the  bride  with  force  and  violence. 
Others  look  upon  it  as  a  rehc  of  the 
ancient  law  of  exchange,  implying  that 
the  parents  of  the  bride  give  up  hence- 
forth all  right  of  dominion  to  their 
daughter.  Luther  told  the  bridegroom 
at  a  wedding  that  he  had  placed  the 
husband's  shoe  on  the  head  of  the  bed, 
afin  qu'il  prtt  ainsi  la  domination  et  le 
gomernement. 

Loosing  the  shoe  (cp.  Josh,  v,  15) 
is  a  mark  of  respect  in  the  East  to  the 
present  hour.  The  Mussulman  leaves 
Ms  slippers  at  the  door  of  the  mosque, 
and  when  making  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  a  European  visitor,  at  the  tent  en- 
trance. 

In  Deui  xxv,  5-10  we  read  that  the 
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vidow  refused  by  the  surviving 
>rother,  asserted  her  independence  by 
'  loosing  his  shoe  "  ;  and  in  the  story 
>f  Ruth  we  are  told  "  that  it  was  the 
sustom "  in  exchange  to  dehver  a 
.hoe  in  token  of  renunciation.  When 
3oaz,  therefore,  became  possessed  of 
us  lot,  the  kinsman's  kinsman  in- 
licated  his  assent  by  giving  Boaz  his 
shoe.  "  A  man  without  sandals *' 
was  a  proverbial  expression  among  the 
Tews  for  a  prodigal,  from  the  custom 
:>f  giving  one's  sandals  in  confirmation 
sf  a  bargain 

Another  man's  shoes.  "  To  stand  in 
another  man's  shoes  "  is  to  occupy  the 
place  or  lay  claim  to  the  honours  of 
another.  Among  the  ancient  North- 
men, when  a  man  adopted  a  son,  the 
person  adopted  put  on  the  shoes  of  the 
adopter. 

In  Reynard  the  Fox  (q.v  )  Reynard, 
having  turned  the  tables  on  Sir  Bruin 
the  Bear,  asked  the  queen  to  let  him 
have  the  shoes  of  the  disgraced 
minister ;  so  Bruin's  shoes  were  torn 
off  and  put  upon  the  new  favourite. 

Another  pair  of -shoes  A  different 
thing  altogether ;  quite  another 
matter. 

A  shoe  too  large  trips  one  up.  A 
Latin  proverb,  Calceus  major  subvertit. 
An  empire  too  large  falls  to  pieces  ; 
a  business  too  large  comes  to  grief ; 
an  ambition  too  large  fails  altogether. 

No  one  "knows  where  the  shoe  pinches 
like  the  wearer.  This  was  said  by  a 
Roman  sage  who  was  blamed  for 
divorcing  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  live  happily. 

For,  God  it  wot,  he  sat  ful  still  and  song, 
When  that  his  scho  ful  bitterly  him  wrong 

O'haucer     Canterbury  Tales,  6,074 

The  fons  et  onffo  of  some  trouble  is 
called  "  the  place  where  the  shoe 
pinches."* 

Over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe 
(Ps.  Ix,  8  ;  cvin,  9).  Will  I  march  and 
triumph. 

Every  member  of  the  Travellers'  Club  who  eould  pre 
tend  to  have  cast  his  shoe  over  Edora,  was  constituted  a 
lawful  critic.— Sir  W  Scott  The  Talisman  (Intro  ) 

Over  shoes,  over  boots.  In  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound 

Where  true  courage  roots, 
The  proverb  says  "  on.ce  over  shoes,  o'er  hoots." 
Taylor'*  Worket,  H.  145  (1690) 

To  die  in  one's  shoes.  To  die  a 
violent  death,  especially  one  on  the 
scaffold. 

And  there  is  M'Puze,  and  Lieutenant  Tregooze, 
And  there  is  Sir  Carnaby  Jenka,  of  the  Blues 
All  come  to  see  a  man  die  in  his  shoes 

Ingoldsby  Legend*     The  ExeewMon. 

To  shake  in  one's  shoes.  To  be  m  a 
state  of  nervous  terror. 

To  shoe  a  goose.  To  engage  in  a 
silly  and  fruitless  task. 

To  shoe  the  anchor.     To  cover  the 


flukes  of  an  anchor  with  a  broad  trian- 
gular piece  of  plank,  m  order  that  the 
anchor  may  have  a  stronger  hold  in 
soft  ground. 

To  shoe  the  cobbler.  To  give  a  quick 
peculiar  movement  with  the  front  foot 
in  sliding 

To  shoe  the  wild  colt.  To  exact  a 
fine  called  "  footing "  from  a  new- 
comer, who  is  called  the  "  colt."  Colt 
is  a  common  synonym  for  a  greenhorn, 
or  a  youth  not  broken  in.  Thus 
Shakespeare  says — "  Ay,  that's  a  colt 
indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk 
of  his  horse  "  (Merchant  of  Venice,  i,  2). 

To  step  into  another  man's  shoes.  To 
take  the  office  or  position  previously 
held  by  another. 

"  That  wffl  do,  sir,"  he  thundered,  "  that  will  do  It 
is  very  evident  now  what  would  happen  if  yon  stepped 
into  my  slxoes  "— Good  Wordt,  1887 

Waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes.  Look- 
ing out  for  legacies  ;  looking  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  some  moneyed  man 
when  he  is  dead  and  buried. 

Whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear 
(Matt  in,  11).  This  means,  "  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be  his  humblest  slave." 
It  was  the  business  of  a  slave  recently 
purchased  to  loose  and  carry  his 
master's  sandals  When  the  Emperor 
Wladimir  proposed  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  Reginald,  she  rejected 
him,  saying,  "  I  will  not  take  off  my 
shoe  to  the  son  of  a  slave." 

Shoemakers.  The  patron  saints  of 
shoemakers  are  St  Crispin  and  his 
brother  Onspian,  who  supported  them- 
selves by  making  shoes  while  they 
preached  to  the  people  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  In  compliment  to  these 
saints  the  trade  of  shoemaking  is  called 
"  the  gentle  craft." 

Shogun.  The  title  of  the  actual 
ruler  of  Japan  from  the  12th  century 
to  the  modernization  of  the  country 
in  1868.  The  She-guns  were  hered- 
itary commanders-in-chief  (the  word 
means  "  army  leader  "),  and  took  the 
place  of  the  Mikados,  whom  they  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Also  called  the  Tycoon  (q.v.). 

Shoot.    See  also  SHOT. 

Shooting-iron.  Slang  (originally 
American,)  for  a  firearm,  especially  a 
revolver. 

Shooting  stars.  Incandescent  me- 
teors shooting  across  the  sky,  formerly, 
like  comets,  fabled  to  presage  disaster — 

A  littlftjere  the  mfcbtiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  WAntJess,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets 
As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  sun.— Shaketpeare    Hamlet,  1, 1. 

They  were  called  in  ancient  legends 
the  "  fiery  tears  of  St.  Lawrence,"  be- 
cause one  of  the  periodic  swarms  of 
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these  meteors  is  between  August  9th 
and  14th,  about  the  time  of  St.  Law- 
rence's festival,  which  is  on  the  10th. 
Other  periods  are  from  November  12th 
to  14th,  and  from.  December  6th  to 
12th, 

Shooting  stars  are  said  by  the  Arabs 
to  be  firebrands  hurled  by  the  angels 
against  the  inquisitive  genii,  who  are 
for  ever  clambering  up  on  the  con- 
stellations to  peep  into  heaven. 

To  go  the  icTiole  shoot.  To  do  all 
"there  is  to  do,  go  the  whole  hog,  run 
through  the  gamut. 

To  shoot  one's  hnen.  To  display  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  shirt-cuff* 

To  shoot  the  cat.    See  CAT. 

To  shoot  the  moon.  To  remove  one's 
household  goods  by  night  to  avoid 
distraint ;  to  "  do  a  moonlight  flit." 

To  shoot  the  sun.  A  sailor's  expres- 
sion for  taking  the  sun's  meridional 
altitude,  which  is  done  by  aiming  at 
the  reflected  sun  through  the  telescope 
of  the  sextant. 

Shop.  The  Shop,  in  military  slang, 
is  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich ;  on  the  Stock  Exchange  it  is 
the  South  African  gold  market. 

All  over  the  shop  Scattered  in 
every  direction,  all  over  the  place ;  or 
pursuing  an  erratic  course. 

To  shop  a  person.  To  put  him  in 
prison,  or  to  inform  against  him  so 
that  he  is  arrested ;  similarly,  a  bil- 
liard player  will  speak  of  "  shopping 
the  white,"  i.e.  putting  his  opponent's 
ball  down  in  tlie  pocket. 

To  shut  up  shop.  To  retire  from 
business,  withdraw  from  participation 
in  the  undertaking,  etc. 

To  talk  stop  To  talk  about  one's 
affairs  or  business  ;  to  draw  allusions 
from  one's  business,  as  when  Ollapod, 
the  apothecary  in  Oolman's  Poor 
Gentleman,  talks  of  a  uniform  with 
chubarb-coloured  facings. 

You've  come  to  the  wrong  shop.  I 
can't  help  you,  I  can't  give  you  the 
information,  and  so  on,  you  require. 

Shopkeepers.  A  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. This  phrase,  applied  to  Eng- 
lishmen by  Napoleon  in  contempt, 
comes  from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations  (iv,  7),  a  book  well  known  to 
the  Emperor.  He  says — 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
up  a  people  of  customers,  may  at  first  right  appear  a 
project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 

Ten  years  earlier,  in  1766,  J.  Tucker 
had  written  in  the  third  of  his  Four 
Tracts: — 

A.  Shop-keeper  will  never  get  the  more  diatom  by 
beating  his  Customers  ,  and  what  Is  true  of  a  Shop-keeper, 
is  true  of  a  Shop-keeping  Nation 

Shoreditch,  according  to  tradition, 
is  so  called  from  Jane  Shore,  the  mis- 


tress of  Edward  IV,  who,  it  is  said, 
died  there  in  a  ditch.    This  tale  comes 
from  a  ballad  in  Fepys'  collection — 
I  could  not  get  one  bit  of  bread 
Whereby  my  hunger  might  be  fed 
So,  weary  of  my  life,  at  length 
I  yielded  up  my  vital  strength 
Within  a  ditch  which  since  that  day 

Is  Shoreditch  called,  as  writers  say — 

But  the  truth  is,  it  appears  in  the  Index 
to  Kemble's  Codex  D^plomat^cus  as 
Sordw,  in  the  14th  century  as  Soer- 
ditch>  and  Stow  says  that  in  the  12th 
century  it  was  called  Soersditch.  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  from  a  former 
Anglo-Saxon  proprietor,  Soer. 

Jane  Shore  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1527,  but  the  date  and  place  are 
alike  unknown. 

The  Duke  of  Shored^tch.  The  most 
successful  of  the  London  archers  re- 
ceived this  playful  title. 

Good  king,  make  not  good  Lord  of  Lincoln  Duke  of 
Shoreditch  1 — The  Poors  Man'*  Petteion  to  the  Kings 
(1603) 

Shorne,  John.  A  rector  of  North 
Marston,  Buckinghamshire,  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century.  He  is  said 
to  have  blessed  a  well,  which  became 
the  resort  of  multitudes  and  brought 
in  a  yearly  revenue  of  some  £500,  and 
to  have  conjured  the  devil  into  a 
boot.  After  his  death  he  was  prayed 
to  by  sufferers  from  ague. 

Maister  John  Shorne,  that  blessed  man  borne, 

For  the  ague  to  him  we  apply, 
Which  Juggleth  with  a  bote ,  I  beschrewe  his  herte  rote 

That  will  trust  him,  and  it  be  I 

Fantastic  of  Idolatrie 

Short.  A  drop  of  some^ng  short.  A 
tot  of  whisky,  gin,  or  other  spirit,  as 
opposed  to  a  glass  of  beer. 

Cut  ^t  short  J  Don't  be  so  prolix, 
come  to  the  point ;  "  cut  the  cackle 
and  come  to  the  'osses."  Said  to  a 
speaker  who  goes  round  and  round  his 
subject, 

My  name  is  Short.  I'm  in  a  hurry 
and  cannot  wait. 

Well,  but  let  us  hear  the  wishes  (said  the  old  man) , 
my  name  is  short,  and  I  cannot  stay  much  longer  — 
W  Yeats  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Irith  Peasantry,  p  240 

Short  commons.    See  COMMONS. 

Short  thigh.    See  CURTHOSB. 

The  short  cut  is  often  -the  longest  way 
round.  It  does  not  always  pay  to 
avoid  taking  a  little  trouble;  e.g. 
there  is  no  short  cut  to  knowledge. 
Bacon  has  the  same  idea — 

It  is  in  life,  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way  is  com- 
monly the  foulest,  and  surely  the  faire  way  is  not  much 
about.— Advancement  of  Learning,  66,  ii 

To  break  off  short.  Abruptly,  with- 
out warning,  but  completely.  When  a 
man  breaks  off  short  in  the  midst  of 
a  conversation  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
him  to  resume. 

To  sell  short.  A  Stock  Exchange 
phrase  meaning  to  sell  stock  that  one 
does  not  at  the  moment  possess  on  the 
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chance  that  before  the  date  of  de- 
livery the  price  will  have  fallen ;  the 
same  as  "  selling  for  a  fall,"  or  '*  sell- 
ing a  bear." 

To  make  short  work  of  it.  To  dis- 
pose of  it  quickly,  to  deal  summarily 
with  it 

To  win  by  a  short  head.  Only  just  to 
out-distance  one's  competitors,  to  win 
with  practically  nothing  to  spare.  The 
phrase  is  from  horse-racing. 

Shot.  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.  See 
BOLT. 

Down  with  your  shot  Your  reckon- 
ing or  quota,  your  money  See  SCOT, 

As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure,  let  us  each  pay  bis  shot 
Ben  Jonson. 

He  shot  wide  of  the  mark.  He  was 
altogether  in  error.  The  allusion  is  to 
shooting  at  the  mark  or  bull's-eye  of  a 
target. 

I  haven't  a  shot  in  the  locker.  A  penny 
to  bless  myself  with ;  my  last  re- 
sources are  used  up.  A  phrase  from 
the  days  of  the  old  men-of-war,  when 
the  ammunition  was  kept  in  lockers. 

Like  a  shot  With  great  rapidity ; 
or,  without  hesitation,  most  willingly. 

Shotten  herring*  A  lean,  spiritless 
creature,  a  Jack-o'-Lent,  like  a  hemng 
that  has  shot,  or  ejected,  its  spawn. 
Herrings  gutted  and  dried  are  so 
called  also. 

Though,  they  like  shotten-herrtngs  are  to  see* 
Yet  such  tall  soldiers  of  their  teeth  they  be, 
That  two  of  them,  like  greedy  cormorants. 
Devour  more  then  sixe  honest  Protestants 

Taylor' 9  Worket  Ui,  5 

Shoulder.  Showing  the  cold  shoulder 
Receiving  without  cordiality  someone 
who  was  once  on  better  terms  with 
you.  See  COLD. 

Straight  from  the  shoulder.  With  full 
force.  A  boxing  term. 

He  was  letting  them  have  it  straight  from  the  shoulder 
—T  TyrtfL  '  Lady  Ddmar,  oh.  v 

The  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder  (Is.  ix,  6).  The  allusion  is 
to  the  key  slung  on  the  shoulder  of 
Jewish  stewards  on  public  occasions, 
and  as  a  key  is  emblematic  of  govern- 
ment and  power,  the  metaphor  is  very 
striking. 

Shovel  Board.  A  game  in  which 
three  counters,  or  coins,  were  shoved 
or  slid  over  a  smooth  board,  very 
popular  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  "  two  Edward 
shovel-boards  "  mentioned  by  Slender 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (i,  1), 
were  the  broad  shillings  of  Edward 
VI  used  in  playing  the  game. 

Shrew-mouse.  A  small  insectivor- 
ous rf"!>-T|ft'm*^j  resembling  a  mouse, 
formerly  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  poisoning  cattle  and  young  children 
by  running  over  them.  To  provide 


a  remedy  our  forefathers  used  to  plug 
the  creature  into  a  hole  made  in  an 
ash-tree ;  then  any  branch  from  it 
would  cure  the  mischief  done. 

Shrieking  Sisterhood,  The*  A  con- 
temptuous epithet  bestowed  in  less 
enlightened  days  on  those  women 
who  battled  for  seats  in  Parliament 
and  "  women's  rights  "  generally. 

By  Jove,  I  suppose  my  life  wouldn't  be  worth  a 
moment's  purchase  if  I  made  public  these  sentiments  of 
mine  at  a  meeting  of  the  Shrieking  Sisterhood — The 
World,  Fob  24th,  1892 

Shrift.  The  shnving  of  a  person : 
i.e.  his  confession  to  a  priest,  and  the 
penance  and  absolution  arising  there- 
from. 

To  give  short  shnft  to.  To  make  short 
work  of.  Short  shnft  was  the  few 
minutes  in  which  a  criminal  about  to 
be  executed  was  allowed  to  make  his 
confession. 

Tell  my  kind  cousin  [of  Burgundy],  if  he  loves  such 
companions  he  had  best  keep  them  in  his  own  estates 
for  here  they  are  like  to  meet  short  shrift  and  a  tight 
cord. — Scott     Quenttoi  DuruwrA,  vilL 

Shrimp.  A  child,  a  puny  little  fel- 
low, in  the  same  ratio  to  a  man  as  a 
shrimp  to  a  lobster.  Fry,  and  small 
fry,  are  also  used  for  children. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Would  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Shakespeare     1  Senry  VI,  ii,  3 

Shrivatsa.    See  VISHNU. 

Shropshire.  The  "  shire  of  shrubs." 
The  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Shrews- 
bury was  scrobbes  byrg,  the  burgh 
among  the  shrubs.  The  Normans 
could  not  pronounce  sc- ;  so  the  A.S. 
name  became  Salop  esbury,  and  for  the 
name  of  the  county  the  -bury  {=  town) 
was  dropped,  giving  Salop,  a  name 
still  used  as  an  alternative  for  Shrop- 
shire ;  whence  Salopian,  a  native  of 
the  county. 

Shrovetide.  The  three  days  just 
before  the  opening  of  Lent,  when 
people  went  to  confession  and  after- 
wards indulged  in  all  sorts  of  sports 
and  merry-maknig. 

Shrove  Tuesday.  The  day  before 
Ash  Wednesday ;  "  Pancake  day." 
It  used  to  be  the  great  "  Derby  Day  " 
of  cock-fighting  in  England. 

Or  martyr  beat,  like  Shrovetide  cocks,  with  bats 
Peter  Pindar     Subjects  for  Painters 

Shut  up.  Hold  your  tongue.  Shut 
up  your  mouth. 

Shutters.  To  put  up  the  shutters. 
To  announce  oneself  a  bankrupt. 

Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  put  up  the  shutters  if  we 
can  manage  to  keep  going  ? 

Shy.  To  have  a  shy  at  anything.  To 
fling  at  it,  to  try  and  shoot  it. 

Shylock,  A.  A  grasping,  stony- 
hearted Jewish  moneylender  * 
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sion   to    the    Jew    in    Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice 

A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapa,ble  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
Prom  any  dram  of  mercy  iv,  L 

Those  who  had  to  borrow  coin  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  expensive  subterfuges  of  the  Shylocks,  from  -whose 
net,  once  caught,  there  was  little  chance  of  escape. — 
4  Egmord  Sake  Free  Trade  in  Capital,  ch  viL 

Shyster.  A  mean,  tricky  sort  of 
person:  originally  American  slang 
for  a  low-class  lawyer  hanging  about 
bhe  courts  on  the  off-chance  of  ex- 
ploiting petty  criminals 

Si,  the  seventh  note  in  music,  was 
not  introduced  till  the  17th  century. 
Ghudo  d'Arezzo's  original  scale  con- 
sisted of  only  six  notes.  See  AJRETI- 
NTIAN  SYLLABLES. 

SI  Quls  (Lat.,  if  anyone).  A  notice 
bo  all  whom  it  may  concern,  given  in 
bhe  parish  church  before  ordination, 
bhat  a  resident  means  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  ;  and 
if  anyone  knows  any  just  cause  or  im- 
pediment thereto,  he  is  to  declare  the 
same  to  the  bishop. 

Siamese  Twins.  Yoke-fellows,  in- 
separables ;  so  called  from  the  original 
pair,  Eng  and  Chang,  who  were  born 
of  Chinese  parents  about  1814:  and 
discovered  at  Mekong,  Siam,  m  1829, 
and  were  subsequently  exhibited  as 
freaks  Their  bodies  were  united  by 
a  band  of  flesh,  stretching  from  breast- 
bone to  breast-bone.  They  married 
two  sisters,  had  offspring,  and  died 
within  three  hours  of  each  other  on 
January  17th,  1874. 

Other  so-called  Siamese  twins  were 
Barnum's  "  Orissa  twins,"  born  at 
Orissa,  Bengal,  and  joined  by  a  band 
of  cartilage  at  the  waist  only ;  "  Millie- 
Christine,"  two  joined  South  Caro- 
lina negresses  who  appeared  all  over 
the  world  as  the  "  Two-headed  Night- 
ingale " ,  and  Josepha  and  Roza 
Blazek,  natives  of  Bohemia,  who  were 
joined  by  a  cartilaginous  ligament 
above  the  waist.  They  died  practi- 
cally simultaneously  in  Chicago  (1922), 
Josepha  leaving  a  son  aged  12. 

Sibyl.  A  prophetess  of  classical 
legend,  who  was  supposed  to  pro- 
phesy under  the  inspiration  of  a  deity  , 
the  name  is  now  applied  to  any  pro- 
phetess or  woman  fortune-teller.  There 
were  a  number  of  sibyls,  and  they 
had  their  seats  in  widely  separate 
parts  of  the  world — Greece,  Italy, 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  etc. 

Plato  mentions  only  one,  viz.,  the 
Erythraean-* identified  with  Amalthea, 
the  Cumcean  Sibyl,  who  was  consul- 
ted by  JEneas  before  his  descent  into 
Hades  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline 
books  (g.v.)  to  Tarquin ;  Martian 
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Capella  speaks  of  two,  the  Erythraean 
and  the  Phrygian  ;  -SElian  of  four,  the 
Erythrcean,  tiamian,  Egyptian,  and 
Sardian ;  Varro  tells  us  there  were  ten, 
viz.  the  Cumcean,  the  Delphic,  Egyp- 
tian, Erythrcean,  Hellespontine,  labyan, 
Persian,  Phrygian,  Samian  and  Tibur- 
tine. 

How  know  we  but  that  she  may  be  an  eleventh  Sibyl 
or  a  second  Cassandra? — Rabelais  Gargantua  and 
Pantasruel,  ill,  16 

The  mediaeval  monks  "  adopted  " 
the  sibyls — as  they  did  so  much  of 
pagan  myth  ;  they  made  them  twelve, 
and  gave  to  each  a  separate  prophecy 
and  distinct  emblem  : — 

(1)  The  Lib'yan-    "  The  day  shall 
come  when  men  shall  see  the  King  of 
all  living  things."    Emblem,  a  lighted 
taper 

(2)  The  Sa'mian:    "  The  Rich  One 
shall  be  born  of  a  pure  virgin."    Em- 
blem, a  rose. 

(3)  The    Cuman:      "Jesus    Christ 
shall  come  from  heaven,  and  live  and 
reign  in  poverty  on  earth."    Emblem, 
a  crown, 

(4)  The  Cumcean  :  "  God  shall  be 
born  of  a  pure  virgin,  and  hold  con- 
verse with  sinners."  Emblem,  a  cradle. 

(5)  The  Erythrcean:   "  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour."    Emblem, 
a  horn. 

(6)  The  Persian:    "  Satan  shall  be 
overcome  by  a  true  prophet."     Em- 
blem, a  dragon  under  the  sibyl's  feet, 
and  a  lantern. 

(7)  The  Tiburhne:     "The  Highest 
shall   descend  from   heaven,   and   a 
virgin  be  shown  in  the  valleys  of  the 
deserts  "    Emblem,  a  dove, 

(8)  The   Delphic:      "The  Prophet 
born  of  the  virgin  shall  be  crowned 
with  thorns."     Emblem,  a  crown  of 
thorns. 

(9)  The    Phrygian:       "  Our    Lord 
shall  rise  again."     Emblem,  a  banner 
and  a  cross. 

(10)  The   European:       "A   virgin 
and  her  Son  shall  flee  into  Egypt." 
Emblem,  a  sword. 

(11)  TheAgrippi'ne:  "Jesus Christ 
shall    be    outraged    and    scourged." 
Emblem,  a  whip. 

(12)  The    Hellesponhct         "Jesus 
Christ  shall   suffer  shame  upon  the 
cross."    Emblem,  a  T  cross. 

Sibylline  Books,  The.  A  collection 
of  oracles  of  mysterious  origin,  pre- 
served in  ancient  Borne,  and  con- 
sulted by  the  Senate  in  times  of 
emergency  or  disaster.  According  to 
Livy  there  were  originally  nine :  these 
were  offered  in  sale  by  Amalthea,  the 
Sibyl  of  Cumse,  in  JEolia,  to  Tarcjum, 
the  offer  was  rejected,  and  she  burnt 
three  of  them.  After  twelve  months 
she  offered  the  remaining  six  at  the 
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same  price  Again  being  refused,  she 
burnt  three  more,  and  after  a  similar 
interval  asked  the  same  price  for  the 
three  left.  The  sum  demanded  was 
now  given,  and  Amalthsea  never 
appeared  again. 

The  three  books  were  preserved  in 
a  stone  chest  underground  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitok'mis,  and 
committed  to  the  charge  of  custodians 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  high 
priests.  The  number  of  custodians 
was  at  first  two,  then  ten,  and  ultim- 
ately fifteen.  Augustus  had  some 
2,000  of  the  verses  destroyed  as 
spurious,  and  placed  the  rest  in  two 
gilt  cases,  under  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  on  the  Pala- 
tine Hill ;  but  the  whole  perished 
when  the  city  was  burnt  m  the  reign 
of  Nero, 

A  Greek  collection  m  eight  books 
of  poetical  utterances  relating  to  Jesus 
Christ,  compiled  in  the  2nd  century, 
is  entitled  Ora'cula  Sibyli'na,  or  the 
Sibylline  Books. 

Sic  (Lat.  thus,  so)  A  word  used 
by  reviewers,  quoters,  etc.,  after  a 
doubtful  word  or  phrase,  or  a  mis- 
spelling, to  indicate  that  it  is  here 
printed  exactly  as  m  the  original  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
wrong  in  some  way. 

Sicilian  Vespers.  The  massacre 
of  the  French  in  Sicily,  which  began  at 
the  hour  of  vespers  on  Easter  Monday 
in  1282  The  term  is  used  proverbially 
of  any  treacherous  and  bloody  attack. 

Sick  Man,  The.  So  Nicholas  of 
Russia  (in  1844)  called  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  had  been  declining 
ever  since  1586. 

I  repeat  to  you  that  the  sick  man.  is  dying ,  and  we 
must  never  allow  auch  an  event  to  take  us  by  surprise,— 
Annual  faultier,  1853 

Don  John,  Governor-General  of 
the  Netherlands,  writing  in  1579  to 
Philip  II  of  Spam,  calls  the  Pnnce  of 
Orange  the  sick  man>  because  he  was 
in  the  way,  and  he  wanted  him 
'«  finished." 

"  Money  "  (he  says  In  his  letter)  "is  the  gruel  with 
which  we  most  cure  this  sick  man  [for  spies  and  assassins 
are  expensive  drags]  "—Modey  JDulcb  Republic,  Bk  v,  2. 

Side.  On  the  side  of  the  angels 
The  famous  phrase  with  which  Dis- 
raeh  thought  he  had  settled  the 
questions  raised  by  Darwin's  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  It  occurred, 
in  his  speech  at  the  Oxford  Diocesan 
Conference  in  1864 — 

The  question  is  this  Is  man  aa  ape  or  an  angel  ?  I, 
my  lord,  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels 

It  was  the  same  statesman  who  said 
m  the  House  of  Commons  (May  14th, 
1866),  "  Ignorance  never  settles  a 
question." 


Putting  on  side.  Giving  oneself 
airs  ;  being  "  swanky  "  or  bumptious 
To  put  on  side  in  billiards  is  to  give 
your  ball  a  twist  or  spin  with  the  cue 
as  you  strike  it. 

To  side-trad  Originally  an  Ameri- 
can railroad  term ;  hence,  to  get  rid  of, 
shelve,  put  on  one  side  indefinitely. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip  (1554-86),  often 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  magnanimous 
and  perfect  soldier  and  statesman — 
the  Happy  Warnor  After  he  had 
received  his  death  wound  at  the  battle 
of  Zutphen  a  soldier  brought  him 
some  water,  but  as  he  was  about  to 
drink  he  observed  a  wounded  man 
eye  the  draught  with  longing  looks. 
Sir  Philip  gave  up  the  water  to  him, 
saying,  "  Poor  fellow,  thy  necessity  is 
greater  than  mine."  Spenser  laments 
him  in  his  Astrophel  (q.v  ),  and  largely 
modelled  the  Prince  Arthur  of  the 
Faene  Queene  on  him. 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  moiher. 
Mary  Herbert  (n4e  Sidney),  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  poetess,  etc.  (Died 
1621.)  The  line  is  from  her  Epitaph, 
which  has  been  claimed  both  for  Ben 
Jonson  and  for  William  Browne. 

Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
founded  by  Lady  Frances  Sidney, 
Countess  of  Sussex,  in  1598 

Sidrac.  An  old  French  romance 
which  tells  how  Sidrac  converted  to 
Christianity  Boccus,  an  idolatrous 
king  and  magician  of  India.  Sidrac 
lived  only  847  years  after  Noah,  and 
became  possessed  of  Noah's  wonderful 
book  on  astronomy  and  the  natural 
sciences  This  passed  through  various 
hands,  including  those  of  a  pious 
Chaldean,  and  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
until,  as  legend  relates,  Eoger  of 
Palermo  translated  it  at  Toledo  into 
Spanish.  The  work  is  more  a  romance 
of  Arabian  philosophy  than  of  chivalry. 
In  Henry  VI's  reign  an  English 
metrical  version  was  made  by  Hugh 
Campeden,  and  this  was  printed  in 
1510  as  The  History e  of  King  Boccus 
and  Sydracke. 

Sleg'fried.  Hero  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Nibelungenlied,  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Siegmund  and  Sieg- 
lind,  king  and  queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  born  in  •  Rhmecastle 
called  Xanton.  He  married  Kriem- 
hild,  Princess  of  Burgundy,  and  sister 
of  Gunther.  Gunther  craved  his 
assistance  in  carrying  ofE  Brunhild 
from  Issland,  and  Siegfried  succeeded 
by  taking  away  her  talisman  by  mam 
force.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Gunther,  who  induced  Hagen,  the 
Dane,  to  murder  Siegfried.  Hagen 
struck  him  with  a  spear  in  the  only 
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vulnerable  part  (between  the  shoulder- 
blades),  while  he  stooped  to  quench  his 
thirst  at  a  fountain. 

Horny  Siegfried.  So  called  because 
when  he  slew  the  dragon  he  bathed  in 
its  blood,  and  became  covered  all  over 
with  a  horny  hide  which  was  invulner- 
able, except  in  one  spot  between  the 
shoulders,  where  a  linden-leaf  stuck. 

Siegfried's  cloak  of  invisibility  9  called 
"  tarnkappe  "  (tarnen,  to  conceal ; 
Tcappe,  a  cloak).  It  not  only  made  the 
wearer  invisible,  but  also  gave  him 
the  strength  of  twelve  men. 

The  mighty  dwarf  successless  strove  with  the  mightier 

man 

Like  to  wild  mountain  lions  to  the  hollow  hill  they  ran , 
He  ravished  there  the  tamkappe  from  struggling  Albric's 

hold, 
And  then  became  the  master  of  the  hoarded  gems  and 

gold         Lettaow     Fall  of  the  Nibelungm,  Lied  iiL 

Siegiind.  Mother  of  Siegfried,  and 
Queen  of  the  Netherlander  in  the 
Nibelungenlied  (q.v.). 

Sier'ra  (Span,  a  saw).  A  mountain 
whose  top  is  indented  like  a  saw  ;  a 
range  of  mountains  whose  tops  form  a 
saw-like  appearance  ;  a  line  of  craggy 
rocks  ,  as  Sierra  More'na  (where  many 
of  the  incidents  in  Don  Quixote  are 
laid),  Sierra  Neva' da  (the  snowy  range) 
Sierra  Leo'ne  (in  West  Africa,  where 
lions  abound),  etc. 

Sies'ta.  Spanish  for  "  the  sixth 
hour " — i.e  noon  (JJat  sexta  hora). 
It  is  applied  to  the  short  sleep  taken 
in  Spain  during  the  midday  heat. 

Sieve  and  Shears.  The  oracle  of 
sieve  and  shears.  This  method  of 
divination  is  mentioned  by  Theoc'ritus 
The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows : — 
The  points  of  the  shears  were  stuck  in 
the  rim  of  a  sieve,  and  two  persons 
supported  them  with  their  finger-tips 
Then  a  verse  of  the  Bible  was  read 
aloud,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  asked  if  it  was  A,  B,  or  C  (naming 
the  persons  suspected).  When  the 
right  person  was  named,  the  sieve 
would  suddenly  turn  round. 

Searching  lor  things  lost  with  a  sieve  and  shears  — 
Sen  Jonton  Alchmnitt,  i,  1 

Stt.  Wife  of  the  old  Norse  god, 
Thor  (q*v.),  famous  for  the  beauty  of 
her  hair.  Loki  having  cut  it  off  while 
she  was  asleep,  she  obtained  from  the 
dwarfs  a  new  fell  of  golden  hair  equal 
to  that  which  he  had  taken. 

Sight,  for  "  multitude,"  though  now 
regarded  as  a  colloquialism  or  as 
slang,  is  not  an  Americanism,  but  good 
old  English,  and  was  formerly  in  good 
literary  use,  the  earlier  significance 
being  "  a  show  or  display  of  some- 
thing." Thus,  Juliana  Berners,  lady 
prioress  in  the  15th  century  of  Sop  well 
nunnery,  speaks  of  a  bomynable  syght 


of  monkes  (a  large  number  of  friars)  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  Paston  Letters  (May 
25th,  1449)  we  read— 

ye  sawe  never  suche  a  syght  of  schyppys  take  In  to 
Englond  thys  c  [hundred]  wynter 

A  sight  for  sore  eyes.  Something 
that  it  is  very  pleasurable  to  see  or 
witness,  especially  something  unex- 
pected. 

Second  sight     See  SECOND. 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear. 
This  occurs  in  a  song  by  G-eo.  Lmley 
(c.  1835),  but  it  is  found  as  an  "axiom" 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  Jan.,  1827, 
and  is  probably  of  much  earlier  date. 
Horace  F.  Cutter  (pseudonym  Buthven 
Jenkyns)  uses  the  expression  in  the 
Greenwich  Magazine  for  Mannerst 
1707,  but  this  date  is  fictitious. 

To  do  a  thing  on  sight.  At  once, 
without  any  hesitation. 

Significant.  A  writ  of  Chancery 
given  by  the  ordinary  to  keep  an  ex- 
communicate in  prison  till  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  writ,  which  is  now  9bsolete,  used 
to  begin  with  Significavit  nobis  vener- 
abilis  patert  etc.  Chaucer  says  of  his 
Sompnour — 

And  also  ware  Wrn  of  a  signiftcavit. 

Canterbury  Tolas  (Prologue),  664 

Sigun'a.  Wife  of  Loki  (a  v.)  in  old 
Norse  myth.  She  nurses  him  in  his 
cavern,  but  sometimes,  as  she  carries 
off  the  poison  which  the  serpents 
_e,  a  portion  drops  on  the  god,  and 
~writhmgs  cause  earthquakes. 

Si'gurd.  The  Siegfried  (q.v.)  of  the 
Volsunga  Saga,  the  Scandinavian  ver- 
sion of  the  Niebelungenlied  (q.v.).  He 
falls  in  love  with  Brynhild,  but,  under 
the  influence  of  a  love-potion,  marries 
Gudrun,  a  union  which  brings  about 
a  volume  of  mischief. 

Sikes,  BUI.  The  type  of  a  ruffianly 
housebreaker  of  the  lowest  grade ; 
from  the  brute  of  that  name  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist.  The  only  rudi- 
ment of  a  redeeming  feature  he  pos- 
sessed was  a  kind  of  affection  for  his 
dog. 

Sikh  (Hindu  sikh,  disciple).  The 
Sikhs  were  originally  a  religious 
(monotheistic)  body  like  the  ]V{[oham- 
medans,  founded  in  the  Punjab  in  the 
16th  century.  They  soon  became  a 
military  community,  and  in  1764 
formally  assumed  national  independ- 
ence Since  1849  the  Sikhs  have  been 
ruled  by  the  British. 

Silbury,  near  Marlborough.  A  pre- 
historic artificial  mound,  130  feet  high, 
and  covering  seven  acres  of  ground, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Celts 
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about  B.C.  1600.  Some  say  it  is  where 
"  Bang  Sel  "  was  buried  ;  others,  that 
it  is  a.  corruption  of  Solis-bury  (mound 
of  the  sun)  ;  others,  that  it  is  Sel- 
barrow  (great  tumulus),  in  honour  of 
some  ancient  prince  of  Britain. 

Silence.  Silence  gives  consent.  A 
saying  (common  to  many  languages) 
founded  on  the  old  Latin  law  maxim 
— Qui  tacet  consenhre  videtur  (who  is 
silent  is  held  to  consent). 

But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  vield,  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak     Shakespeare    Oymbeline,  it,  3 

Silence  is  golden.   8ee  under  SPEECH. 

The  rest  is  silence  The  last  words  of 
the  dying  Hamlet  (Shakespeare :  Hani" 
let,  v,  2). 

Towers  of  Silence  The  small  towers 
on  which  the  Parsees  and  Zoroastrians 
place  their  dead  to  be  consumed  by 
birds  of  prey.  The  bones  are  picked 
clean  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  are 
then  thrown  into  a  receptacle  and 
covered  with  charcoal. 

Parsees  do  cot  bum  or  bury  their  dead,  because  they 
consider  a  corpse  impure,  and  they  •will  not  defile  any  of  the 
elements  They  carry  it  on  a  bier  to  the  tower  At  the 
entrance  they  look  their  last  on  the  body,  and  the  corpse- 
bearers  carry  it  within  the  precincts  and  lay  it  down  to 
be  devoured  by  vultures  which,  are  constantly  on  the 
watch 

Silent,  The.  William  I,  Prince  of 
Orange  (1533-84),  so  called  because 
when  (1559)  Henri  II  of  France,  think- 
ing that  he  would  be  a  ready  accom- 
plice, revealed  to  him  the  plans  for  a 
general  massacre  of  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands — 

the  Prince,  although  horror-struck  and  indignant  at  the 
royal  revelations,  held  his  peace,  and  kept  his  counten- 
ance without  revealing  to  the  monarch,  by  word 
or  look,  the  enormous  blunder  which  he  had  committed 
— Motley  *  Dutch  Republic,  n,  L 

Sile'nus.  The  drunken  companion 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  in  Greek 
mythology  /  fond  of  music,  and  a  pro- 
phet, but  indomitably  lazy,  wanton, 
and  given  to  debauch.  He  is  described 
as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  bald  head, 
pug  nose,  and  face  like  Bardolph's. 

Within  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchus  stood. 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

•With  sidelong  laughing ;      . 
And  near  h*™  rode  Sllenus  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipally  quaffing    Keats   JSndymion,  iv,  209 

Silhouette.  A  black  profile,  so 
called  from  Etienne  de  Silhouette 
(1709-67),  OontrSleur  des  Finances, 
175P,  who  made  great  savings  in  the 
public  expenditure  of  France.  Some 
say  the  black  portraits  were  called 
Silhouettes  in  ridicule  of  his  petty 
economies  ;  others  assert  that  he  de- 
vised this  way  of  taking  likenesses  to 
save  expense. 

Silk.  To  take  silk.  Said  of  a  barris- 
ter who  has  been  appointed  a  King's 
Counsel  (K.O.),  because  he  then  ex- 
changes his  stuff  gown  for  a  silk  one. 


You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  of  a 
sow's  ear.  You  must  have  the  neces- 
sary materials  or  facilities  before  you 
can  make  or  do  what  you  are  expected 
to.  "  You  cannot  make  a  horn  of  a 
pig's  tail  "  A  sow's  ear  may  some- 
what resemble  a  purse,  and  a  curled 
pig's  tail  may  somewhat  resemble  a 
twisted  horn,  but  a  sow's  ear  cannot 
be  made  into  a  silk  purse,  nor  a  pig's 
tail  into  a  cow's  horn. 

You  cannot  make,  my  lord,  I  fear, 
A  velvet  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Peter  Pindar    Lor&B  and  Sis  Motions 

Silly  is  the  German  sehg  (blessed) 
and  used  to  mean  in  English  "  happy 
through  being  innocent  "  ;  whence  the 
infant  Jesus  was  termed  "  the  harm- 
less silly  babe,"  and  sheep  were  called 
"  silly."  As  the  "  innocent  "  are 
easily  taken  in  by  worldly  cunning, 
the  word  came  to  signify  "  gullible," 
"  foolish." 

Silly-how.  An  old  name  —  still  used 
in  Scotland  —  for  a  child's  caul.  It  is 
a  rough  translation  of  the  German 
term  gluc7cshaube9  lucky  cap.  The 
caul  (q.v.)  has  always  been  supposed 
to  bring  luck  to  its  original  possessor. 

TTie  silly  season.  ATI  obsolescent 
journalistic  expression  for  the  part  of 
the  year  when  Parliament  and  *fche 
Law  Courts  are  not  sitting  (about 
August  and  September),  when,  through 
lack  of  news,  the  papers  had  to  fill 
their  columns  with  trivial  items  —  such 
as  news  of  giant  gooseberries  and  sea 
serpents  —  and  long  correspondence  on 
subjects  of  evanescent  (if  any)  interest. 
The  expression  is  obsolescent  because 
later  journalistic  practice  is  to  treat 
the  whole  year,  from  January  to 
December,  as  a  Silly  Season 

Silurian.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ancient  Siluree  or  the  district  they  in- 
habited, viz.  Hereford,  Monmouth, 
Badnor,  Brecon,  and  Glamorgan  The 
"  sparkling  wines  of  the  Silurian  vats  " 
are  cider  and  perry. 

From  Silurian  vats,  Mgh-sparkling  -wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods. 

Thomson     Aictumn 

SHu'rian  rocks.  A  name  given  by 
Sir  B.  Murchison  to  what  miners  call 
gray-wacke,  and  Werner  termed  transi- 
tion rocks.  Sir  Boderick  thus  named 
them  (1835)  because  it  was  in  the 
region  of  the  ancient  Silures  that  he 
first  investigated  their  structure. 

Silurist,  The.  A  surname  adopted 
by  the  mystical  poet  Henry  Vaughan 
(1621-95),  who  was  born  and  died  in 
Brecknockshire.  See 


Silver.  In  England  standard  silver 
(i  e.  that  used  for  the  coinage)  formerly 
consisted  of  thirty-seven  fortieths  of 
fine  silver  and  three  fortieths  of  alloy 
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(fineness,  925)  ;  but  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1920  the  proportions,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  were  changed  to  one  half 
silver  and  one  half  alloy  (fineness, 
500). 

Silver  is  not  legal  tender  for  sums 
over  £2. 

Silver  articles  are  marked  with  five 
marks  (see  HAXL  MAUK)  :  the  maker's 
private  mark,  the  standard  or  assay 
mark,  the  hall  mark,  the  duty  mark, 
and  the  date  mark.  The  standard 
mark  states  the  proportion  of  silver, 
to  which  figure  is  added  a  lion  passant 
for  England,  a  harp  crowned  for 
Ireland,  a  thistle  for  Edinburgh,  and  a 
lion  rampant  for  Glasgow. 

Among  the  ancient  alchemists  silver 
represented  the  Moon,  or  Diana ;  in 
heraldry  it  is  known  by  its  French 
name,  Argent  (which  also  gives  its 
chemical  symbol,  "  Ag."),  and  is 
indicated  in  engravings  by  the 
silver  (argent)  portion  being  left 
blank. 

A  silver  lining.  The  prospect  of 
better  days,  the  promise  of  happier 
times  The  saying,  Every  cloud  has 
a  silver  hmng,  is  quite  an  old  one  , 
thus  in  Milton's  Comus,  the  Lady  lost 
in  the  wood  resolves  to  hope  on,  and 
sees  a  "  sable  cloud  turn  forth  its 
silver  lining  to  the  night." 

Though  outwardly  a  gloomy  shroud, 
The  Inner  half  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shilling 
I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 

To  show  the  lining 
Slleti  Thcrneycroft  fowler     The  Wisdom  offoUy 

Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 
mouth.  See  BORN. 

Silver  of  Guthrum.  See  GUTHBUM. 

Silver-tongued  An  epithet  bestowed 
on  many  persons  famed  for  eloouence  ; 
especially  William  Bates,  the  Puritan 
divine  (1625-99)  ;  Anthony  Ham- 
mond, the  poet  (1668-1738)  ;  Henry 
Smith,  preacher  (1550-1600) ;  and 
Joshua  Sylvester  (1563-1618),  trans- 
lator of  Du  Bartas. 

Silver  Wedding  The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  when  presents  of  silver 
plate  (in  Germany  a  silver  wreath)  are 
given  to  the  happy  pair. 

Speech  is  silver.  See  SPEECH. 

The  Silver  Age.  The  second  of  the 
Ages  of  the  World  .(g.-u.),  according 
to  Hesiod  and  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  ;  fabled  as  a  period  that  was 
voluptuous  and  godless,  and  much 
inferior  in  simplicity  and  true  happi- 
ness to  the  Golden  Age. 

The  silver  cooper.  A  kidnapper. 
"  To  play  the  silver  cooper,"  to  kid- 
nap. A  cooper  is  one  who  coops  up 
another. 

You  rob  and  you  murder,  and  you  want  me  to 
play  the  silver  cooper  —Sir  W  $c<M    Guy  Mtwnerlng, 


The  Silver- Fork  School.  A  name 
given  in  amused  contempt  (about 
1830)  to  the  novelists  who  were  stick- 
lers for  the  etiquette  and  graces  of  the 
Upper  Ten  and  showed  great  respect 
for  the  affectations  of  gentility. 
Theodore  Hook,  Lady  Blessington, 
and  Bulwer  Lytton  might  be  taken 
as  representatives  of  it. 

The  Silver  Streak.  The  English 
Channel. 

Thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  sum  of 
money  that  Judas  Iscariot  received 
from  the  chief  priest  for  the  betrayal 
of  his  Master  (Matt,  xxvi,  15)  ;  hence 
used  proverbially  of  a  bribe  or  "  blood- 
money." 

With  silver  weapons  you  may  con- 
quer the  world.  The  Delphic  oracle  to 
Phihp  of  Macedon,  when  he  went  to 
consult  it.  Philip,  acting  on  this 
advice,  sat  down  before  a  fortress 
which  his  staff  pronounced  to  be  im- 
pregnable. "  You  shall  see,"  said  the 
king,  "  how  an  ass  laden  with  gold  will 
find  an  entrance." 

Sim'eon,  St.,  is  usually  depicted  as 
bearing  in  his  arms  the  infant  Jesus, 
or  receiving  Him  in  the  Temple.  His 
feast-day  is  February  18th. 

St.  Simeon  Styhtes.    See  STYLITES. 

SimIUa  similibus  eurantur  (Lat.) 
Like  cures  like ;  or,  as  we  say,  "  Take 
a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you." 

Simkln.  Anglo-Indiaja  for  cham- 
pagne— of  which  word  it  is  an  Urdu 
mispronunciation. 

SImnel  Cakes.  Rich  cakes  formerly 
eaten  (especially  in  Lancashire)  on 
Mid-Lent  Sunday  ("  Mothering  Sun- 
day "),  Easter,  and  Christmas  Day. 
They  were  ornamented  with  scallops, 
and  were  eaten  at  Mid- Lent  in  com- 
memoration of  the  banquet  given  by 
Joseph  to  his  brethren,  which  forms 
the  first  lesson  of  Mid-Lent  Sunday, 
and  the  feeding  of  five  thousand, 
which  forms  the  Gospel  of  the  day. 

The  word  sininel  is  through  O.Fr. 
from  late  Lat.  siminellus,  fine  bread, 
Lat.  simila,  the  finest  wheat  flour. 

Simon,  St.  (Zelotes),  is  represented 
with  a  saw  in  his  hand,  in  allusion  to 
the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom. 
He  sometimes  bears  fish  in  the  other 
hand,  in  allusion  to  his  occupation 
as  a  fishmonger.  His  feast  day  is 
October  28th. 

Simon  Magus.  Isidore  tells  us  that 
Simon  Magus  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  adds  that  he  had  proposed  a 
dispute  with  Peter  and  Paul,  and  had 
promised  to  fly  up  to  heaven.  He 
succeeded  in  rising  high  into  the  air, 
but  at  the  prayers  of  the  two  apostles 
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he  was  cast  down  to  earth  by  the  evil 
spirits  who  had  enabled  him  to  rise. 

Milman,  in  his  History  of  Christ- 
ianity (ii,  p.  51)  tells  another  story. 
He  says  that  Simon  offered  to  be 
buned  alive,  and  declared  that  he 
would  reappear  on  the  third  day.  He 
was  actually  buried  in  a  deep  trench, 
"  but  to  this  day,'*  says  Hippolytus, 
"  his  disciples  have  failed  to  witness 
his  resurrection."  ^ 

His  followers  were  known  as  Simon- 
lans,  and  the  sin  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  viz.  the  trafficking  in  sacred 
things,  the  buying  and  selling  of 
ecclesiastical  offices  (see  Acts  vin,  18) 
is  still  called  simony. 

Simon  Pure.  The  real  man,  the 
authentic  article,  etc.  In  Mrs  Cent- 
hvre's  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  a  Colonel 
Feignwell  passes  himself  off  for  Simon 
Pure,  and  wins  the  heart  of  Miss 
Lovely.  No  sooner  does  he  get  the 
assent  of  her  guardian,  than  the 
Quaker  shows  himself,  and  proves,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  he  is  the  "  real  Simon 
Pure." 

Simony.  See  SIMON  MAGUS.  The 
friar  in  the  tale  of  Reynard  the  Fox 
(q.v.)  is  satirically  so  called, 

Simple,  The.  Charles  III  of  France 
(879,  893-929). 

The  simple  life.  A  mode  of  living 
in  which  the  object  is  to  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  all  luxuries  and  ex- 
traneous aids  to  happiness,  etc.,  re- 
turning to  the  simplicity  of  life  as 
imagined  by  the  pastoral  poets.  The 
phrase  was  taken  as  the  title  of  a 
book  by  Charles  Wagner  (1901),  a 
Lutheran  preacher  in  Paris  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  pastoral  surround- 
ings of  the  Vosges,  and  was  much 
popularized  by  President  Roosevelt, 
who  publicly  announced  that  the 
book  contained  "  such  wholesome 
sound  doctrine  that  I  wish  it  could 
be  used  as  a  tract  throughout  our 
country." 

Simple  Simon,  A  simpleton,  a  gul- 
lible booby  ,  from  the  character  m 
the  well  known  anonymous  nursery 
bale  who  "  met  a  pie-man." 

Simplicity  is  sine  plica,  without  a 
fold  ;  as  duplicity  is  duplex  plica,  a 
double  fold.  Conduct  ^'without  a 
fold"  is  straightforward,  simple. 

The  flat  simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable  — 
The  Provoked  Hutband,  L 


Disraeli  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (February  19th,  1850)  of 
"  The  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Three 
per  Cents,"  plagiarizing  Lord  Stowell, 
who  had  earlier  spoken  of  their  "  ele- 
gant simplicity  "  (see  Campbell's 
of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  x,  212) 


Sin,  according  to  Milton,  is  twin- 
keeper  with  Death  of  the  gates  of  Hell. 
She  sprang  full-grown  from  the  head 
of  Satan 

Woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
But  ending  foul  In  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting  Paradise  Lotl,  h,  650-653 

Original  sin.  That  corruption  which 
is  born  with  us,  and  is  the  inheritance 
of  all  the  offspring  of  Adam.  As  Adam 
was  the  federal  head  of  his  race,  when 
Adam  fell  the  taint  and  penalty  of 
his  disobedience  passed  to  all  his 
posterity. 

Sin-eaters.  Persons  hired  at  funerals 
in  ancient  times,  to  eat  beside  the 
corpse  and  so  take  upon  themselves 
the  sins  of  the  deceased,  that  the  soul 
might  be  delivered  from  purgatory. 

Notice  was  given  to  an  old  sire  before  the  door  of  the 
house,  when  some  of  the  family  came  out  and  furnished 
h*m  with  a  cricket  [low  stool],  on  which  he  fiat  down 
facing  the  door  ,  then  they  gave  him  a  groat  which  he 
put  in  his  pocket,  a  crust  of  bread  which  he  ate,  and  a 
bowl  of  ale  which  he  drank  off  at  a  draught.  After  this  he 
*  got  up  from  the  cricket  and  pronounced  the  ease  and  rest 
oftJte  soul  departed,  for  which  he  would  pawn  hit  own  soul 
—Bay  ford's  letter  en  Leland's  Collectanea,  i,  76 

The  Man  of  Sin  (2  Thess.  11,  3). 
Generally  held  to  signify  the  Anti- 
christ (qv.),  but  applied  by  the  old 
Puritans  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  by  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men  to  Cromwell,  and 
by  many  modern  theologians  to  that 
"  wicked  one  "  (identical  with  the 
"  last  horn  "  of  Dan.  TO.)  who  is  im- 
mediately to  precede  the  second 
advent. 

The  seven  deadly  sins.  Pride,  Wrath, 
Envy,  Lust,  Gluttony,  Avarice,  and 
Sloth 

To  earn  the  wages  of  sin.  To  be 
hanged,  or  condemned  to  death 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death  —  Rom.  vi,  23 

I  believe  some  of  you  will  be  hanged  unless  you  change 
a  good  deal  It's  cold  blood  and  bad  blood  that  runs  in 
your  yelns,  and  you'll  come  to  earn  the  wages  of  sin,  — 
Boldmcood  Robbery  under  Amu,  ii. 

To  sin  one's  mercies.  To  be  ungrate- 
ful for  the  gifts  of  Providence. 

I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this  "  sinning  my 
mercies  "—Scott. 


Sine  die  (Lat.)  No  time  being 
fixed  ;  indefinitely  in  regard  to  tim*. 
When  a  proposal  is  deferred  sine  die, 
it  is  deferred  without  fixing  a  day  for 
its  reconsideration,  which  is  virtually 
"  for  ever.'* 

Sine  qua  non  (Lat.).  An  indispens- 
able condition.  Lat.  Sine  qua  non  potest 
es'se  or  fieri  (that  without  which  [the 
thing]  cannot  be,  or  be  done). 

Si'necure  (Lat.  sine  cura,  without 
cure,  or  care).  An  enjoyment  of  the 
money  attached  to  a  benefice  without 
having  the  trouble  of  the  "  cure  "  ; 
applied  to  any  office  to  which  a  salary 
is  attached  without  any  duties  to  per- 
form. 
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Sinews  of  War 


Siren 


Sinews  ol  War.  Money,  which  buys 
the  sinews,  and  makes  them  act  vigor- 
ously. Men  will  not  fight  without 
wages,  and  the  materials  of  war  must 
be  paid  for 

The  English  phrase  comes  from 
Cicero's  Nervos  belli  pecuniam  (Phil. 
V.  il,  5),  money  makes  the  sinews  of 
war  Rabelais  (I,  xlvi)  uses  the  same 
idiom — Les  nerfs  des  batailles  sont  les 
ptfcwnes 

"\  ictuols  and  ammunition, 
And  money  too,  the  sinews  of  the  war, 
Are  stored  up  in  the  magazine 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher     Fair  Maid  of  i/te  Inn,  I,  i 

Sing.  Singing  bread  (Fr.  pain  a 
chanter).  An  old  term  for  the  wafer 
used  in  celebration  of  the  masp,  be- 
cause singing  was  in  progress  during 
its  consecration.  The  reformers  di- 
rected that  the  sacramental  bread 
should  be  similar  in  fineness  and 
fashion  to  the  round  bread  and  water 
singing-cakes  used  an  private  masses. 

Swans  sing  before  they  die.  See 
SWAN. 

To  make  one  sing  another  tune*  To 
make  him  change  his  behaviour  alto- 
gether ;  make  him  recant  what  he  has 
said. 

To  sing  in  tribulation.  Old  slang  for 
to  confess  when  put  to  the  torture 
One  who  did  this  was  termed  in  jail 
slang  a  "  canary  bird." 

"  This  man,  sir,  is  condemned^  the  galleys  for  being 
a  canary-bird "  "  A  canarv-bird  1  "  exclaimed  the 
knight  "  Yes,  sir,"  added  the  arch-thief ,  "  I  mean 
that  he  is  very  famous  for  his  singing  "  "  "What  1 "  said 
Don  Quixote  ,  "  are  people  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
singing  ?  "  'jLitairy,  that  they  are,"  answered  the  slave 
'  for  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  singing  in 
tribulation  " — Cervantes  Don  Quixote,  Jii,  8 

To  sing  out.  To  cry  or  squall  from 
chastisement ;  formerly  said  also  of  a 
prisoner  who  turned  informer  against 
his  comrades.  See  above. 

To  sing  small.  To  cease  boasting 
and  assume  a  lower  tone. 

Singapores.  Stock  Exchange  slang 
for  "  British  Indian  Extension  Tele- 
graph Stock." 

Single-Speech  Hamilton.  William 
Gerard  Hamilton  (1729-96),  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, 1763-84.  So  called  from  his 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament  (1755), 
a  masterly  torrent  of  eloquence  which 
astounded  everyone 

Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth, 

So  early  trained  for  statesman's  part, 
Who  talks  of  honour,  faith,  and  truth, 
As  themes  that  he  has  got  by  heart, 
Whose  ethics  Chesterfield  can  teach, 
Whose  logic  Is  from  Single-speech  ? 

Scott     £rldal  of  Triermain,  ii,  4. 

Sinis.  A  Corinthian  robber  of  Greek 
legend,  known  as  the  Pinebender,  be- 
cause he  used  to  fasten  his  victims  to  ( 
two  pine-trees  bent  towards  the  earth, 
and  then  leave  them  to  be  rent  asunder 
by  the  rebound.  He  was  eventually 


captured  by  Theseus  and  put  to  death 
m  this  same  way. 

Sinister  (Lat.  on  the  left  hand). 
Foreboding  of  ill  ,  ill-omened.  Ac- 
cording to  augury,  birds,  etc.  appear- 
ing on  the  left-hand  side  forbode  ill- 
luck  ;  but,  on  the  right-hand  side, 
good  luck  Plutarch,  following  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  gives  as  the  reason  that 
the  west  (or  left  side  of  the  augur)  was 
towards  the  setting  or  departing  sun. 

Corva  sinistra  (a  crow  on  the  left- 
hand)  is  a  sign  of  ill-luck  which  be- 
longs to  English  superstitions  as  much 
as  to  the  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan. 
(Virgil:  Eclogues,  i,  18.) 

That  raven  on  von  left-hand  oak 
(Curse  on  his  ill-betiding  croak) 
Bodes  me  no  good  Gay  Fable  xxxvii 

Bar  sinister.    See  BAB 

Sinjaqu  'sh-sharit.  Mahomet's 
standard.  See  BANNER  OF  THE  PRO- 
PHET. 

Si'non.  The  Greek  who  induced  the 
Trojans  to  receive  the  wooden  horse 
(Virgil:  ^Eneid,  u,  102,  etc.)  Anyone 
deceiving  to  betray  is  called  "  a 
Sinon." 

And  now  securely  trusting  to  destroy, 
As  erst  false  Sinon  snared  the  sons  of  Troy 

Catnoeru     Luttad,  Bk  L 

Sir.  Lat.  senex,  Span.  senor>  ItaL 
signer,  Fr.  sieur,  sire. 

As  a  title  of  honour  prefixed  to  the 
Christian  name  of  baronets  and 
knights,  Sir  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  and 
the  clergy  had  at  one  time  Sir  prefixed 
to  their  name.  This  is  merely  a  trans- 
lation of  the  university  word  domlnus 
given  to  graduates,  as  "  Dominus 
Hugh  Evans,"  etc.  Spenser  uses  the 
title  as  a  substantive,  meaning  a  par- 
son — 

But  this,  good  Sir,  did  follow  the  plaine  word  — 
Mother  Subbtrd't  TaU,  890 


Sirat,  AL    See 

Siren.  One  of  the  mythical  mon- 
sters, half  woman  and  half  bird,  said 
by  Greek  poets  (see  Odyssey,  xii)  to 
entice  seamen  by  the  sweetness  of  their 
song  to  such  a  degree  that  the  listeners 
forgot  everything  and  died  of  hunger 
(Or.  sire'neS)  entanglers)  ;  hence  ap- 
plied to  any  dangerous,  alluring 
woman. 

In  Homeric  mythology  there  were 
but  two  sirens  ;  later  writers  name 
three,  viz  Parthen'ope,  Lig'ea,  and 
Leucos'ia  ;  and  the  number  was  still 
further  augmented  by  later  writers 

Ulysses  escaped  their  blandishments 
by  filling  his  companions*  ears  with 
wax  and  lashing  himself  to  the  mast 
of  his  ship. 

"What  Song  the  Syrens  sang,  o-  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  *omen,  though 
ouzzUn?  questions  are  not  beyond  aU  conjecture  —Six 
Wios  Srowne.  Urn  JfwteZ,  v 
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Plato  says  there  were  three  Muds  of 
sirens — the  celestial,  the  generatue,  and 
the  cathartic.  The  first  were  under  the 
government  of  Jupiter,  the  second 
under  that  of  Neptune,  and  the  third 
of  Pluto.  When  the  soul  is  in  heaven 
the  sirens  seek,  by  harmonic  motion, 
to  unite  jt  to  the  divine  life  of  the 
celestial  host ;  and  when  in  Hades,  to 
conform  them  to  the  infernal  regimen  ; 
but  on  earth  they  produce  generation, 
of  which  the  sea  is  emblematic.  (Pro- 
clus :  On  the  Tteology  of  Plato,  Bk.  vi.) 

Sirius.  The  Dog-star  ,  so  called  by 
the  G-reeks  from  the  adjective  seinos, 
hot  and  scorching.  The  Romans  called 
it  camc'ula,  whence  our  Canicular  days 
(q.v.),  and  the  Egyptians  sept,  which 
gave  the  Greek  alternative  sothis  See 
SOTHIC  YEAR. 

Sirloin.  Properly  surloin,  from  Fr. 
sur-longe,  above  the  lorn*  The  mis- 
taken spelling  svr-  has  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  stones  of  the  joint  having 
been  "knighted"  because  of  its 
estimable  qualities.  Fuller  tells  us 
that  Henry  VIII  did  so — 

Dining  with  the  Abbot  of  Beading,  he  [Henry  VDI] 
ate  BO  heartily  of  a  loin  of  beef  that  the  abbot  said  he 
would  give  1,000  marks  for  such,  a  stomach  "  Bone  1 " 
said  the  king,  and  kept  the  abbot  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
won  hla  1,000  marks,  and  knighted  the  beef—  Ghurcli 
ffi»fc»y,vi,2,P  299(1655) 

Another  tradition  fathers  the  joke 
on  James  ~ 


"  I  vow,  'tis  a  noble  sirloin ! " 

"  Ay,  here's  cut  and  come  again." 

"  But  pray,  why  is  it  called  a  sirloin  ?  " 

"  "Why  you  must  know  that  our  King  James  I,  who 
oved  good  eating,  being  invited  to  dinner  by  one  of  MB 
nobles,  and  seeing  a  large  loin  of  beet  at  his  table,  he  diew 
out  his  sword,  and  hi  a  frolic  knighted  it  Few  people 
know  the  secret  of  this  " 

Jonathan  Swift    Polite  Gonvtriatton  it 

And  yet  another  on  Charles  II. 

In  any  case  thejoke  is  an  old  one  ; 
m  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's,  Great 
Eater  of  Kent  (1680)  we  read  of  one 
who — 

mould  presently  enter  oombate  with  a  worthy  knight, 
called  Sir  Loyne  of  Beef e,  and  overthrow  him. 

Sirocco.  A  wind  from  northern 
Africa  that  blows  over  Italy,  Sicily, 
etc  s  producing  extreme  languor  and 
mental  debihty. 

Sise  Lane    See  TOOLEY  STREET. 

SIstine.  The  Sishne  Chapel  The 
private  chapel  of  the  Pope  in  the 
Vatican,  so  called  because  built  by  the 
Pope,  Sixfcus  IV  (1471-84).  It  is 
decorated  with  the  frescoes  of  Michael- 
angelo  and  others. 

Sisfone  Madonna,  The,  or  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto  The  Madonna 
painted  by  Eaphael  (about  1518)  for 
the  church  of  St.  Sixtus  (San  Sisto) 
at  Piacenza,  St.  Sixtus  is  shown 
kneeling  at  the  right  of  the  Virgin. 
The  picture  is  in  the  Royal  ftallery, 


Sisyphus.  A  legendary  king  oJ 
Corinth,  crafty  and  avaricious,  said  to 
be  the  son  of  JSolus,  or  —  according  to 
later  legend,  which  also  makes  him 
the  father  of  Ulysses  —  of  Autolycus 
His  task  in  the  world  of  shades  is  to 
roll  a  huge  stone  up  a  hill  till  it  reaches 
the  top  ,  as  the  stone  constantly  rolls 
back  his  work  is  incessant  ,  hence  "  a 
labour  of  Sisyphus  "  or  "  Sisyphean 
toil  "  is  an  endless,  heart-breaking  job. 

With  useless  endeavour, 
Forever,  forever, 
Is  Sisyphus  rolling 
His  stone  tip  the  mountain  1 
Masyue  of  Pandora  (Chonui  of  the  Bumenides). 


Sit.  To  maJce  one  sit  up.  To  as- 
tonish or  disconcert  him  pretty  con- 
siderably, to  stir  him  up  to  action  To 
make  one  sit  up  and  snort  is  an  intensive 
implying  that  he  is  not  only  discon- 
certed but  is  inclined  to  protest  about 
it. 

To  sit  on  or  upon  To  snub,  squash, 
smother,  put  in  his  place.  So-and-so 
wants  sitting  on  is  said  of  a  bumptious, 
"  uppish  "  individual. 

Sit  on  has  other  meanings  also  ;  thus 
to  sit  on  a  corpse  is  to  hold  a  coroner's 
inquest  on  it  ;  to  sit  on  the  bench  is  to 
occupy  a  seat  as  a  judge  or  magistrate. 

To  sit  on  the  fence     See  PENCE. 

To  sit  tight.  To  keep  your  own 
counsel  ;  to  remain  in  or  as  in  hiding. 
The  phrase  is  from  poker,  where,  if  a 
player  does  not  want  to  continue 
betting  and  at  the  same  time  does  not 
wish  to  throw  in  his  cards,  he  "  sits 
tight."  < 

To  sit  under  A  colloquialism  for 
attending  the  ministrations  of  the 
clergyman  named.  The  phrase  was 
common  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
is  still  in  use. 

There  would  then  also  appear  in  pulpits  other  visages, 
other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise  wrought  than  what  we 
now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our  patience 
as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us  —  Milton  Of  Sdwa 
Hon.  (1644) 

Sita.  Wife  of  Itema  or  Vishnu  in 
carnate  (of  Hindu  Mythology),  carried 
off  by  the  giant  Havana.  She  was 
not  born,  but  arose  from  a"  furrow 
when  her  father  Jan'aka,  King  oJ 
Mith'ila,  was  ploughing  The  word 
means  '*  furrow." 

Siva  or  SMva.  The  third  person  oi 
the  Hindu  Trinity,  or  Trimurti,  repre 
sentmg  the  destructive  principle  in 
Me  and  also,  as  in  Hindu  philosophy 
restoration  is  involved  in  destruc- 
tion, the  reproductive  or  renovating 
power.  He  is  a  great  worker  of 
miracles  through  meditation  and 
penance,  and  hence  is  a  favourite 
deity  with  the  ascetics.  He  is  a  god 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  dancing  ;  and 
Siva,  one  only  of  his  very  many  names, 
means  "  the  £lesse4  One." 
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Six.  At  sixes  and  sevens.  Higgledy- 
piggledy,  in  a  state  of  confusion  ;  or 
ofpersons,  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. The  phrase  comes  from  dicing 

The  goddess  -would  no  longer  -wait ; 
But  rising  from  her  chair  of  state, 
Left  all  below  at  six  and  seven, 
Harness'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  heaven 
„          Swift     Cadmus  and  Vanessa  (closing  lines) 

A  six-hooped  pot.  A  two-quart  pot. 
Quart  pots  were  bound  with  three 
hoops,  and  when  three  men  joined  in 
drinking  each  man  drank  his  hoop 
Mine  host  of  the  Black  Bear  (Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  lii),  calls  Tressalian  "  a  six- 
hooped  pot  of  a  traveller,"  meaning  a 
first-class  guest,  because  he  paid  freely, 
and  made  no  complaints. 

Sw  Principle  Baptists.  A  sect  of 
Armmian  Baptists,  founded  about 
1639,  who  based  their  creed  on  the 
six  principles  enunciated  in  Reb  vi, 
1,  2,  viz.,  repentance,  faith,  baptism, 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  eternal  life. 

Six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other  There  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  them,  they  are  both  in  the 
wrong — Arcades  ambo. 

The  S'ix  Articles.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  m  1539  (repeated  1547) 
enjoining  belief  in  (1)  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  m  the  Eucharist ;  (S)  the 
sufficiency  of  communion  in  one  kind  , 
(3)  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  ;  (4)  the 
obligation  of  vows  of  chastity ;  (5) 
the  expediency  of  private  masses ; 
and  (6)  the  necessity  of  auricular  con- 
fession, and  decreeing  death  on  those 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  It  was  also  known  as 
The  Bloody  Bill,  and  the  Six  Stringed 
Whip. 

The  Six  Clerks  Office.  An  old  name 
for  the  Court  of  Chancery  (abolished  in 
1843)  because  there  were  six  highly 
paid  clerks  connected  with  it. 

The  six-foot  way.  The  strip  of 
ground  between  two  parallel  sets  of 
railway  lines. 

The  Six  Nations.  The  confederacy 
of  North  American  Indian  tribes  con- 
sisting of  the  Five  Nations  (g.v.)  and 
the  Tuscaroras  (formerly  of  North 
Carolina  but  now  of  New  York  and 
Ontario)  who  joined  about  1715. 

The  &HK  Points  of  Ritualism 
Altar  lights,  euchanstic  vestments, 
the  eastward  position,  wafer  bread, 
the  mixed  cnalice,  and  incense. 
These  were  sanctioned  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI, 
and,  it  is  held  by  many,  were  never 
forbidden  by  competent  authority. 

The  Six  Stringed  Whip.  The  Six 
Articles  (see  above). 

Sixteen-string  Jack.  John  Bann 
a  highwayman  (hanged  1774),  noted 


for    his    foppery.     He    wore    sixteen 
tags,  eight  at  each  knee. 

Dr  Johnson,  said  that  Gray's  poetry  towered  above  th« 
ordinary  run  of  verse  as  Sixteen-string  Jack  above  the 
ordinary  foot-pad  —-JBosweU  Life  of  Johnson. 

Si'zar.  An  undergraduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
who  receives  a  grant  from  his  college 
to  assist  in.  paying  his  expenses. 
Formerly  sizars  were  expected  to 
undertake  certain  menial  duties  now 
performed  by  college  servants  ;  and 
the  name  is  taken  to  show  that  one  so 
assisted  received  his  sizes  or  sizings 
(q.v  )  free. 

Sizings.  At  Cambridge,  the  allow- 
ance oi  food  provided  by  the  college 
for  undergraduates  at  a  meal;  a 
pound  loaf,  two  inches  of  butter,  and 
a  pot  of  milk  used  to  be  the  '*  sizmgs  " 
for  breakfast ;  meat  was  provided  for 
dinner,  but  any  extras  had  to  be  sized 
for.  The  word  is  a  contraction  of 
assize,  a  statute  to  regulate  the  size  or 
weight  of  articles  <?old. 

A  size  is  a  portion  of  bread  or  drinke ,  it  is  a  farthinfe 
which  achollers  in  Cambridge  have  at  the  buttery  It  to 
noted  with  the  letter  S  —Minshten  IHtctor  (1G17) 

Skadhi.  The  wife  of  Niordhr  (q.v.), 
the  Scandinavian  sea  god.  Her  father 
was  slain  by  the  gods  and,  as  an  atone- 
ment, she  was  allowed  to  choose  her 
husband  from  among  them,  but  was 
obliged  to  do  so  seeing  only  their  bare 
feet.  She  chose  Niordhr  thinking  he 
was  Balder,  because  he  had  the  whitest 
feet. 

Skains-mate . 

Scurvy  knave '  I  am  none  of  his  stains-mates  — 

Sha&espeara    JRomeo  and  Juliet,  ii,  4 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncer- 
tain, but  sTcene  or  skean  is  the  long 
dagger  formerly  carried  by  the  Irish 
and  Scots  (Gael,  scian,  sgian),  so  it  may 
mean  a  dagger-comrade  or  fellow- 
cut-throat. 

Swift,  describing  an  Irish  feast 
(1720),  says,  "A  cubit  at  least  the 
length  of  their  skains,"  and  Greene, 
in  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier 
(1592),  speaks  of  "  an  ill-favoured 
knave,  who  wore  by  his  side  a  skane, 
like  a  brewer's  bung-knife." 

Skanda.    See  KARTTIKEYA. 

Skedad'dle.  To  run  away  hastily, 
make  off  in  a  hurry  ,  to  be  scattered 
in  rout.  The  Scotch  apply  the  word  to 
the  milk  spilt  over  the  pail  in  carrying 
it.  During  the  American  Civil  War 
the  word  came  into  prominence,  and 
though  its  origin  is  "  wropt  in 
mystery,"  it  is  probably  a  fanciful 
Americanism. 

Skeleton.  The  family  skeleton,  or 
the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard.  Some 
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domestic  secret  that  the  whole  family 
conspires  to  keep  to  itself  ;  every 
family  is  said  to  have  at  least 
one. 

The  story  is  that  someone  without  a 
single  care  or  trouble  in  the  world  had 
to  be  found.  After  long  and  unsuc- 
cessful search  a  lady  was  discovered 
whom  all  thought  would  "  fill  the 
bill  "  ;  but  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
inquirers,  after  she  had  satisfied  them 
on  all  points  and  the  quest  seemed  to 
be  achieved,  she  took  them  upstairs 
and  there  opened  a  closet  which  con- 
tained a  human  skeleton.  "  I  try," 
said  she,  "  to  keep  my  trouble  to  my- 
self, but  every  night  my  husband  com- 
pels me  to  kiss  that  skeleton."  She 
then  explained  that  the  skeleton  was 
once  her  husband's  rival,  killed  in  a 
duel 

Tlie  skeleton  at  the  feast.  The  thing 
or  person  that  acts  as  a  reminder 
that  there  are  troubles  as  well  as 
pleasures  in  life.  Plutarch  says 
in  his  Moralia  that  the  Egyptians 
always  had  a  skeleton  placed  in 
a  prominent  position  at  their  ban- 
quets. 

Skevington's  Daughter.  See  SCAVEN- 
GER'S. 

Skibbeteen  Eagle,  The.  Sometimes 
still  used  as  a  type  of  newspaper  that, 
without  having  any  sort  of  influence, 
seeks  by  threats  to  direct  political 
affairs  ;  because  an  insignificant  sheet 
of  this  name  once  solemnly  warned 
Lord  Palmerston  that  it  had  "  got  its 
eye  both  on  him  and  on  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  " 

Skiddaw.  Whenever  Skvddaw  hath  a 
cap,  Scruffell  wots  full  uell  of  that 
(Fuller:  Worthies).  When  my  neigh- 
bour's house  is  on  fire  mine  is  threat- 
ened ;  when  you  are  in  misfortune  I 
also  am  a  sufferer  ;  when  you  mourn 
I  have  cause  also  to  lament.  Skiddaw 
and  Scruffell,  or  Scawfell,  are  neigh- 
bouring hills  —  one  in  Cumberland  and 
the  other  m  Annandale,  Scotland. 
When  Skiddaw  is  capped  with  clouds, 
it  will  be  sure  to  ram  ere  long  at  Scaw- 
fell. 

SMdhbladhnir.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology  the  magic  ship  belonging  to 
Preyr,  but  made  by  the  sons  of  Ivaldi 
for  Lola,  which  was  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  gods  but  which  could  be 
folded  together  like  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  put  into  a  purse  It  always  com- 
manded a  prosperous  gale*  up.  AH- 
CARPET. 


SMIL  It  skilU  not  It  makes  no 
difference  ;  it  doesn't  matter  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  phrase  'was  once 


very  common,  but  is  now  looked  upon 
as  an  archaism. 

Whether  he  [Callimachus]  be  now  lyving  I  know  not 
but  whether  he  be  or  no,  it  skllleth  not  — Lyly  Suphw* 
<md  Us  England  (1580) 

Similarly,  What  sfalls  talking  2 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  ? 

Skimble-skaraWe.  Bambhng,  worth- 
less "  Skambie  "  is  merely  a  variety 
of  scramble,  hence  "  scambling  days," 
those  days  in  Lent  when  no  regular 
meals  are  provided,  but  each  person 
'*  scrambles  "  or  shifts  for  himself. 
"  Skimble  "  is  added  to  give  force. 

And  such.  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  put  me  from  mv  faith 

SJutkespeare    1  Hetiry  I V,  ill,  1 
With  such  acamble  scemble,  spitter-spatter, 
As  puts  me  cleane  beside  the  money-matter 

Taylor,  The  Water  Poet,  ii,  39  (1630) 

Skimmington*  It  was  an  old  custom 
in  rural  England  and  Scotland  to  make 
an  example  of  nagging  wives  and  un- 
faithful husbands  by  forming  a  ludic- 
rous procession  through  the  village  for 
the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  offender 
In  cases  of  hen-pecking  Grose  tells  us 
that  the  man  rode  behind  the  woman, 
with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail.  The 
man  held  a  distaff,  and  the  woman 
beat  him  about  the  jowls  with  a  ladle 
As  the  procession  passed  a  house 
where  the  woman  was  paramount,  each 
gave  the  threshold  a  sweep.  This  per- 
formance was  called  riding  Skimming- 
ton  (also  riding  the  stang — see  STANG), 
and  the  husband  or  wife  was,  for 
the  time,  known  as  STvimmington. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
but  in  an  illustration  of  the  pro- 
cession of  1639  the  woman  is  shown 
belabouring  her  husband  with  a 
sfamming-l&dle. 

The  custom  was  not  peculiar  to 
Britain ;  it  prevailed  in  Scandinavia, 
Spain,  and  elsewhere.  The  procession 
is  described  at  length  in  Hud^bras 
II,  ii. 

"FarJt  ye,  Dame  tJraley  Suddlechop,"  aald  JenMn, 
starting  up,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anger ,  "  remember, 
I  am  none  of  your  husband,  and  if  I  were  you  would  do 
well  not  to  forget  whose  threshold  wag  swept  when  they 
last  rode  the  skLoomington  upon  such  another  scolding 
Jade  as  yourself" — -Scott  fortunes  of  Nigel 

Skin.  By  the  sTdn  of  one's  teeth. 
Only  just,  by  a  mere  hair's  breadth. 
The  phrase  comes  from  the  book  of 
Job  (xix,  20)  :— 

My  bone  cleavetb.  to  my  akin,  and  to  my  flesh,  and  I 
am  escaped  with  the  akin  of  my  teeth 

Coverdale's  rendering  of  the  passage 
is — 

My  bone  hangeth  to  my  Bkynne,  and  the  flesh  Is  awaye 
only  there  is  left  me  the  akynne  aboute  my  teth 

To  sai  e  one's  sHn.  To  get  off  with 
one's  life. 

To  sell  the  sTnn  before  yon  have  caught 
the  bear.  To  count  your  chickens  before 
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they  are  hatched .   Shakespeare  alludes 
to  a  similar  practice* — 

The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  lived,  was  killed  with,  hunting  him 
Henry  7,  iv,  3 

To  skin  a  flint.  To  be  very  exacting 
m  making  a  bargain .  The  French  say, 
Tondre  sur  un  ceuf.  The  Latin  tana 
capn'na  (goat's  wool),  means  some- 
thing as  worthless  as  the  skin  of  a 
flint  or  fleece  of  an  eggshell.  Cp. 
SKINFLINT. 

Skinfaxi,  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
is  the  "  shining  horse  which  draws 
Daylight  over  the  earth." 

Skinflint.  A  pinch-farthing  ;  a  nig- 
gard. In  the  French  pince-madle. 
Maille  is  an  old  copper  coin. 

Skinners.  A  predatory  band  in  the 
American  [Revolutionary  War  which 
roamed  over  the  neutral  ground  rob- 
bing and  fleecing  those  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Be- 
public. 

Skirt.  To  sit  upon  one's  skirt.  To 
insult,  or  seek  occasion  of  quarrel. 
Tarlton,  the  clown,  told  his  audience 
the  reason  why  he  wore  a  3acket  was 
that  "  no  one  might  sit  upon  his 
skirt."  Sitting  on  one's  skirt  is,  like 
stamping  on  one's  coat  in  Ireland,  a 
fruitful  source  of  quarrels,  often  pro- 
voked. 

Grosse  me  not,  Liza,  nether  be  so  perte, 
For  if  thou  dost,  I'll  sit  upon  thy  sMrte 

The  Abortive  of  an  Idle  Eowre  (1620) 

Skull.  Skull  and  crossbones.  An 
emblem  of  mortality  ,  specifically, 
the  pirate's  flag.  The  "  crossbones  " 
are  two  human  thigh-bones  laid  across 
one  another. 

Half  a  score  of  ua  had  been  under  the  crossbones  — 
Jot  Rimciman  Skippers  and  Shellbacks,  p  85 

Sky.  Khymmg  slang  for  pocket,  the 
missing  word  being  rocket.  See  RHYM- 
ING SLANG. 

If  the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch  larks 
A  bantering  reply  to  those  who  sug- 
gest some  very  improbable  or  wild 
scheme. 

Lauded  to  the  skies.  Extravagantly 
praised  ;  praised  to  the  heights. 

Sky-raker.  A  nautical  term  for  any 
topsail :  strictly  speaking,  a  sail  above 
the  fore-royal,  the  main-royal,  or  the 
mizz  en-royal. 

We  were  upheaved  upon  the  crown  of  some 

fantastic  surge,  peering  our  eky-rakers  into  the  azure  vault 
of  heaven — 0  Thornton    Autobiography,  p  120 

Skylark.  To  skylark  about.  To  amuse 
oneself  in  a  frolicsome  way,  jump 
around  and  be  merry,  indulge  in  mild 
horseplay.  The  phrase  was  originally 
nautical  and  referred  to  the  sports  of 
the  boys  among  the  rigging  after  work 
was  done. 


Skyscraper.  A  very  tall  building, 
especially  those  of  New  York  and 
other  American  cities.  Some  of  them 
run  to  forty  floors,  and  more.  Also 
applied  by  sailors  to  a  sky-raker  (q.v.) 

Slam.  A  term  in  card-playing  denot- 
ing winning  all  the  tricks  in  a  deal. 
In  Bridge  this  is  called  Grand  slam,  and 
winning  all  but  one  Little  slam.  Cp. 

BUFF. 

Slamecksan.   See  TRAMECKSAN. 

Slander.  Literally,  a  stumbling- 
block  (cp.  SCANDAL),  or  something 
which  trips  a  person  up  (Gr.  skan'dalon, 
through  Fr.  esclandre). 

Slang.  As  denoting  language  or 
3argon  of  a,  low  and  colloquial  type 
the  word  first  appeared  in  the  18th 
century  ;  its  origin  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  probably  connected  with  sling 
(cp.  mud-slinging,  for  hurling  abuse  at 
one)  Slang  is  of  various  sorts  ;  most 
of  it  is  introduced  into  the  language 
from  below,  i.e.  from  the  ranks  of  the 
thieves,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
so  on  ;  but  a  good  deal  comes  from 
above  —  from  scientific  and  technical 
usage  Phenomenal  is  an  instance  of 
this,  and  such  phrases  as  the  critical 
moment,  out  of  commission,  which,  in 
ordinary  colloquial  use,  are  true  slang 
But  the  greater  part  is  simply  meta- 
phor, as  nut,  for  head,  blind,  for  in- 
toxicated, cat-lap,  for  milk  or  any 
non-alcoholic  drink,  etc 


IB  metaphor,  and  all  metaphor  Is  poetry.— 
&  K  Chesterton     Tht  Defendant 

See  also  BACK-SLANG:  RHYMING 
SLANG 

To  slang  a  person.  To  abuse  him, 
go  for  him  "like  a  Dutch  uncle  "  ; 
give  him  a  piece  of  your  mind. 

Slap-bang.  At  once,  without  hesita- 
tion —  done  with  a  slap  and  a  bang. 
The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  low 
eating-houses,  where  one  slapped 
one's  money  down  as  the  food  was 
banged  on  the  table. 

They  lived  in  the  same  street,  walked  to  town  every 
morning  at  the  same  hour,  dined  at  the  same  slap-bang 
every  day  —  Dickens  .  Sketches  by  Boz,  m,  36 

Slap-  dash.  In  an  off-hand  manner 
done  hurriedly  as  with  a  slap  and  a 
dash  Booms  used  to  be  decorated 
by  slapping  and  dashing  the  walls  so 
as  to  imitate  paper,  and  at  one  time 
slap-dash  walls  were  very  common. 

Slap-up.    First-rate,  grand,  stylish. 

[The]  more  slap-up  still  have  the  shields  painted  on  the 
panels  with  the  coronet  over  —  Thackeray 

Slate.  Slate  club.  A  sick  benefit 
club  for  working-men,  originally  the 
names  of  the  members  and  the  money 
paid  in  were  entered  on  a  folding  slate. 

To  have  a  slate  or  ttle  loose.  See  TILE. 
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To  slate  one  To  reprove,  abuse,  or 
criticize  him  savagely.  It  is  not  known 
how  the  term  arose,  but  perhaps  it  is 
because  at  school  the  names  of  bad 
boys  were  chalked  up  on  the  slate  as 
an  exposure. 

The  journalists  there  lead  each  other  a  dance 

If  one  man  "  slates  "  another  for  what  he  has  done, 

It  is  pistols  for  two,  and  then  coffin  for  one 

Punch  (The  Pugnacious  Penmen),  1885 

To  start  with  a  dean  slate.  To  be 
given  another  chance,  one's  past  mis- 
deeds having  been  forgiven  and  ex- 
punged, as  writing  is  sponged  from  a 
slate. 

Slating,  A.  A  severe  reprimand , 
a  savage  and  devastating  review ; 
see  To  slate  one,  above. 

He  cut  it  up  root  and  branch  •  He  gave  it  what 
he  technically  styled  "  a  slating,"  and  as  he  threw  down 
his  pen  he  muttered,  "I  *hfak  I've  pretty  well 

settled  that  dunce's  business  "—The  World,  February  24th, 
1892,  p  24. 

Slave.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
strange  changes  which  come  over 
some  words-  The  Slam  were  a  tribe 
which  once  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  were  so  called  from  slav 
(noble,  illustrious) ,  but  as,  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vast  multitudes  of  them  were  spread 
over  Europe  as  captives,  the  word 
acquired  its  present  meaning 

Similarly,  Goths  means  the  good  or 
godlike  men  ,  but  since  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  the  word  has  become 
synonymous  with  barbarous,  bad,  un- 
godlike  ,  and  cp.  HUN. 

Sleave.  The  ravelled  sleave  of  care 
(Shakespeare:  Macbeth  n,  2).  The 
sleave  is  the  knotted  or  entangled 
part  of  thread  or  silk,  the  raw,  un- 
wrought  floss  silk  ;  hence,  any  tangle 
Churfcon  Collins  (in  Studies  in  Shake- 
speare) speaks  of  smoothing  *'  the 
tangled  sleave  of  Shakespearean  ex- 
pression." 

Sledge-hammer.  A  sledge-hammer 
argument.  A  clincher  ;  an  argument 
which  annihilates  opposition  at  a  blow. 
The  sledge-hammer  (A.S.  slecge)  is 
the  largest  hammer  used  by  smiths, 
and  is  wielded  by  both  hands. 

Sleep.  To  sleep  away  To  pass  away 
in  sleep,  to  consume  in  sleeping  ;  as, 
"  to  sleep  one's  life  away." 

To  sleep  like  a  top  Excellently,  go 
the  night  through  without  waking  or 
discomfort.  When  peg-tops  are  at  the 
acme  of  their  gyration  they  become 
so  steady  and  quiet  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  move  ;  in  this  state  they  are 
said  to  "  sleep."  Congreve  plays  on 
the  two  meanings  : — 

Hang  him,  no,  he  a  dragon  I  U  ae  be, 'tis  a  very  peace- 
ful one  I  can  ensure  his  anger  dormant,  or  should  he 
seem  to  rouse,  'tis  but  well  lashing  him  and  he  will  sleep 
like  a  top.— OU  Bachelor,  I,  v 


To  sleep  off    To  get  rid  of  by  sleep. 
To  sleep  over  a  matter    To  let  a  de- 
cision on  it  stand  over  till  to-morrow. 

Sleeper,  The.  Epimen'ides,  the 
Greek  poet,  is  said  to  have  fallen 
asleep  in  a  cave  when  a  boy,  and  not 
to  have  waked  for  fifty-seven  years, 
when  he  found  himself  possessed  of 
all  wisdom 

In  mediaeval  legend  stones  of  those 
who  have  gone  to  sleep  and  have  been 
— or  are  to  be — awakened  after  many 
years  are  very  numerous.  Such 
legends  hang  round  the  names  of 
King  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Bar- 
barossa.  Cp.  also  the  stories  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  Tann- 
hauser,  Ogier  the  Dane,  Kilmeny,  and 
Rip  van  Winkle. 

Sleeper  Awakened,  The.  See  SLY, 
CHRISTOPHER. 

Sleeping  Beauty,  The.  This  charm- 
ing nursery  tale  comes  from  the  French 
La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormante,  by  Charles 
Perrault  (Conies  du  Temps)  The 
Princess  IB  shut  up  by  enchantment 
in  a  castle,  where  she  sleeps  a  hundred 
years,  during  which  time  an  impene- 
trable wood  springs  up  around.  Ul- 
timately she  is,  disenchanted  by  a 
young  Prince,  who  marries  her. 

Sleeping  partner  A  partner  in  a 
business  who  takes  no  active  share  in 
running  it  beyond  supplying  capital. 

Sleeping  sickness  A  West  African 
disease  caused  by  a  parasite,  Trypan- 
osoma  Gambiense,  characterized  by 
fever  and  great  sleepiness,  and  almost 
invariably  terminating  fatally.  The 
disease  known  in  England,  which 
shows  similar  symptoms  and  the  cause 
of  which  is  unknown,  is  usually  called 
Sleeping  illness  or  Sleepy  sickness  as 
a  means  of  distinction;  its  scientific 
name  is  Encephalitis  lethargica 

Sleepy.  Pears  are  said  to  be 
"  sleepy  "  when  they  are  beginning  to 
rot ;  and  cream  when,  in  the  course 
of  its  making,  the  whole  assumes  a 
frothy  appearance. 

Sleepy  hollow.  Any  village  far  re- 
moved from  the  active  concerns  of  the 
outside  world  The  name  given  in 
Washington  Irvmg's  Sketch  Book  to 
a  quiet  old-world  village  on  the 
Hudson 

Sleepy  sickness.  See  SLEEPING  SICK- 
NESS, above. 

Sleeve.  To  hang  on  one's  sleeve  To 
listen  devoutly  to  what  one  says :  to 
surrender  your  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  to  the  judgment  of  another. 

To  have  up  one's  sleeve.  To  hold  in 
reserve  ,  to  have  it  ready  to  bring  out 
in  a  case  of  emergency  The  allusion 
is  to  conjurers,  who  frequently  conceal 
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in  the  sleeve  the  means  by  which  they 
do  the  trick. 

To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve.  To  ridicule 
a  person  not  openly  but  in  secret.  At 
one  time  it  was  quite  possible  to  con- 
ceal a  laugh  byluding  one's  face  in 
the  large  sleeves  worn  by  men.  The 
French  say,  nre  sous  cape. 

To  pin  to  one's  sleeve,  as,  "  I  shan't 
pin  my  faith  to  your  sleeve,"  meaning, 
"  I  shall  not  slavishly  believe  or  follow 
you."  The  allusion  is  to  the  practice 
of  knights,  in  days  of  chivalry,  pinning 
to  their  sleeve  some  token  given  them 
by  their  lady-love.  This  token  was  a 
pledge  that  he  would  do  or  die 

To  wear  one's  heart  on  one's  sleeve,  to 
expose  all  one's  troubles  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

Sleeveless.  In  the  16th  century 
sleeveless  was  very  commonly  applied 
to  errand,  answer,  message,  etc  ,  sig- 
nifying that  it  was  fruitless  or  futile, 
an  errand,  etc.,  that  has  no  result.  In 
EiJconoclastes  Milton  speaks  of  sleeve- 
less reason,  meaning  reasoning  that 
leads  nowhere  and  proves  nothing ; 
and  a  sleeveless  message  was  used  of  a 
kind  of  April  fool  trick — thejnessenger 
being  dispatched  merely  so"  as  to  get 
rid  of  him  for  a  time. 

If  all  these  faile,  a  beggar-woman  may 
A  sweet  love-letter  to  her  hands  convay, 
Or  a  neat  laundresse  or  a  heart-wife  can 
Carry  a  uleevelesse  message  now  and  than 

Taylor's  Workes,  ii,  111  (1680) 

Sleip'nir.  Odin's  grey  horse,  which 
had  eight  legs,  and  could  carry  his 
master  over  sea  as  well  as  land* 
(Scandinavian  mythology.} 

S 1  e  u  t  h-h  o  u  n  d.  A  blood-hound 
which  follows  the  sleuth  (old  Norse 
sloth;  our  more  modern  slot)  or  track 
of  an  animal.  Hence  used,  especially 
in  America,  of  a  detective 

There  Ifl  a  law  also  among  the  Borderers  In  time  of 
peace,  that  whoso  denieth  entrance  or  sute  of  a  sleuth- 
hound  in  pursuit  made  after  fellons  and  stolen  goods 
shall  be  holden  as  acoessarie  unto  the  theft. — Bolimlwd 
Description  of  Scotland,  p  14 

Slewed.  Intoxicated.  When  a 
vessel  changes  her  tack,  she  staggers 
and  gradually  heels  over.  A  drunken 
man  moves  like  a  ship  changing  her 
angle  of  sailing. 

Mr  Hornby  was  just  a  bit  slewed  by  the  liquor  he'd 
taken, — W  0  RusaeU  A.  Strange  Voyaffe 

Slick.  Adroit,  dextrous,  smart; 
the  word  is  a  variant  of  sleek. 

Hop  off,  and  look  slick  about  it! 
Clear  out — and  don't  take  long  doing 
it. 

Sliding  Scale.  A  scale  of  duties, 
prices,  payment,  etc  ,  which  slides  up 
and  down  as  the  article  to  which  it 
refers  becomes  dearer  or  cheaper,  or 
by  which  such  payments  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  fluctuations  in  other 


conditions  previously  named.  Thus, 
in  the  years  following  the  Great  War 
wages  in  many  trades  were  governed 
by  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  cost  of 
living. 

Slim.  A  colloquialism,  adopted 
from  the  Boers,  for  craftiness,  clever- 
ness in  outwitting.  President  Kruger 
and  his  advisers  were  "  slim  "  in  man- 
oeuvring the  British  into  a  false  posi- 
tion and  then  taking  advantage  of  it 

Slip.  Many  a  slip  *twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  Everything  is  uncertain 
till  you  possess  it.  Cp.  ANC^JUS 

Malta  cadunt  inter  calicem  supremaque  labra  — Horace 

To  give  one  the  slip.  To  steal  off 
unperceived ;  to  elude  pursuit,  A 
sea  phrase ;  a  cable  and  buoy  are 
fastened  to  the  anchor-chain,  which 
is  let  slip  through  the  hawse-pipe. 
Done  to  save  time  in  weighing  anchor. 
The  metaphor  probably  came  orijnn- 
ally  from  the  action  of  "  slipping**  a 
hound,  i.e.  allowing  it  to  run  free  by 
slipping  the  lead  from  its  collar.  In 
coursing  the  official  who  releases  the 
greyhounds  is  still  called  the  slipper. 

Sloane  MSS.  3,560  MSS  collected 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (1660-1753),  and 
left  by  him,  together  with  his  library 
(50,000  volumes)  and  other  collections 
on  condition  that  his  heirs  received 
£20,000,  which  was  far  less  than  their 
value.  These  collections  were  bought 
and  housed  in  Montague  House,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Slogan.  The  war-cry  of  the  old 
Highland  clans  (G-ael.  sluagh,  host, 
ghairm,  outcry).  Hence,  any  war- 
cry;  and,  in  later  use,  a  political 
party  cry,  an  advertising  catch-phrase, 
etc.  ' '  Hang  the  Kaiser, "  for  instance, 
was  the  principal  slogan  of  the  election 
of  1918.  Cp.  SLUGHORN. 

Slop,  Dr.  The  nickname  given  by 
Wm.  Hone  to  Sir  John  Stoddart  (d. 
1856),  a  choleric  physician  who 
assailed  Napoleon  most  virulently  in 
The  Times  (1812-16).  The  allusion 
was  to  Sterne's  famous  Dr.  Slop  in 
Tristram  Shandy. 

Slops.  Police  ;  originally  "ecilop.' 
See  BA.CK-SLANG. 

1  dragged  you  in  here  and  saved  you, 
And  sent  out  a  gal  for  the  slops ; 

Ha  1  they're  acorn  In',  sir  1    Listen ! 
The  noise  and  the  shoutin'  stops 
Sim*    Ballads  of  Babylon  (The  Matron.'*  &t(rry\ 

Slope.  To  decamp  ;  to  run  away. 
The  term  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  may  be  a  contraction  of  let's  lope, 
lope  being  a  dialect  variation  of  loup 
(leap),  to  run  or  jump  away. 

The  slippery  slope.  The  broad 
and  easy  way  "  that  leadeth  to  destru  o- 
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tion."    Facilis  descensus  Averno.    See 

AVERNTJS. 

Slopecade.  The  name  given  to  the 
wife  of  the  Badger  (Grimbert)  m 
Caxton's  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

Slough  ol  Despond.  A  penod  of, 
or  fit  of,  great  depression.  In  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Pfc.  i,  it  is  a 
deep  bog  which  Christian  has  to  cross 
in  order  to  get  to  the  Wicket  Gate. 
Help  comes  to  his  aid,  but  Neighbour 
Pliable  turned  back. 

Slow.  Slow-coach.  A  dawdle.  As 
a  slow  coach  m  the  old  coaching-days 
"  got  on  "  slowly,  so  one  that  "  gets 
on  "  slowly  is  a  slow  coach. 

Slow-worm.    See  MISNOMERS. 

SlubberdeguUion.  A  nasty,  paltry 
fellow  To  slubber  is  to  do  things  by 
halves,  to  perform  a  work  carelessly ; 
degulhon  is  a  fanciful  addition  (as  m 
rapscallion), 

Quoth,  she,  "  Although,  them  hast  deserved, 
Base  slubber-degullion,  to  be  served 
AM  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me. 

Butter    Sudibras,  i,  3 

Slugabed.  A  late  riser.  To  slug 
used  to  be  quite  good  English  for  to 
be  thoroughly  lazy.  Sylvester  has — 

The  Soldier,  slugging  long  at  home  in  Peace, 
Els  wonted  courage  quickly  doth  decrease 

Du  JBarUu,  I,  vii,  340  (1591) 

Slug-horn.  A  battle-trumpet ;  the 
word  being  the  result  of  an  erroneous 
reading  by  Chatterton  of  the  Gaelic 
slogan.  He  thought  the  word  sounded 
rather  well ,  and,  as  he  did  not  know 
what  it  meant,  gave  it  a  meaning  that 
suited  him: — 

Some  caught  a  lughorne  and  an  onaett  wounde — The 
SatOa  of  Sattinff,  ii,  99 

Browning  adopted  it  in  the  last  line 
but  one  of  his  CMde  Roland  to  the  Dark 
Tower  Came,  and  thus  this  "  ghost- 
word  "  (<?.v.)  got  a  footing  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

31y,  Christopher.  A  keeper  of  bears 
and  a  tinker,  son  of  a  pedlar,  and  a 
sad,  drunken  sot  m  the  Induction  of 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shreic. 
Shakespeare  mentions  him  as  a  well 
known  character  of  Wincot,  a  hamlet 
near  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  in  him  we  have  an 
actual  portrait  of  s,  contemporary. 

Sly  is  found  dead  drunk  by  a  lord,  who 
commands  his  servants  to  put  him  to 
bed,  and  on  his  waking  to  attend  upon 
him  like  a  lord  and  bamboozle  him 
into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  great  man  ; 
the  play  is  performed  for  his  delecta- 
tion. The  same  trick  was  played  by 
the  Galiph  Haroun  al-Easchid  on  Abou 
Hassan,  the  rich  merchant,  in  The 
Sleeper  Awakened  (Arabian  Nights), 
and  by  Philippe  the  Good,  Duke  of 


Burgundy,  on  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor,  as  given  in  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  (Pt.  11,  sec.  2,  num.  4). 

Sly-boots.  One  who  appears  to  be  a 
dolt,  but  who  is  really  wide  awake  ;  a 
cunning  dolt. 

The  frog  called  the  lazy  one  several  times,  but  in  vain , 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  stirring  him,  though  the  sly- 
boots heard  well  enough  all  the  while. — Adventures  o 
AbdaOa,  p  32  (1729) 

Sly  Dog.  You're  a  sly  dog.  Un  fin 
matois.  A  playful  way  of  saying,  You 
pretend  to  be  disinterested,  but  I  can 
read  between  the  lines. 

Small.  A  small  and  early.  An 
evening  party  on  a  modest  scale,  with 
not  a  lot  of  guests,  and  not  late  hours. 

Small-back.  Death.  So  called  be- 
cause he  is  usually  drawn  as  a  skeleton. 

Small-back  must  lead  down  the  dance  with  us  all  in  out 
time.— Scott  Queniin  Dunoard,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Small  beer.  Properly,  beer  of  only 
slight  alcoholic  strength  ;  hence,  trivi- 
alities, persons  or  things  of  small  con- 
sequence 

logo    She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were, 
Des     To  do  what  ? 

logo    To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer 
Dei     0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  1 

ShaJcetpeare    OltoZJo,  II,  L 

Hence,  he  does  not  think  small  beer  of 
himself,  he  has  a  very  good  opinion  of 
number  one. 

To  express  her  self-esteem  [it  might  be  said]  that  she 
did  not  think  small  beer  of  herself -De  Quincey  Sit- 
toriuH  Stsayt 

"  Little  potatoes "  is  a  modern 
humorous  variant  of  "  small  beer  "  m 
this  phrase 

Small  clotJies.  An  obsolete  term  for 
breeches. 

Small-endians.  See  LITTLE-ENDIANS. 

Small  holding  A  small  plot  of  land 
(but  larger  than  an  allotment)  let  by 
a  local  or  county  council  to  a  tenant 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Act  of 
1892  lays  down  that  a  small  holding 
shall  be  not  less  than  one  acre  nor 
more  than  fifty,  and  should  not  exceed 
£50  in  annual  value 

Swtall  talk.    Chit-chat,  trivial  gossip. 

The  small  hours.  The  hours  from 
I  A.M.  to  4  or  5  A.M  ,  when  you  are  still 
in  the  small,  or  low,  numbers. 

The  small  of  the  back.  The  slenderer, 
narrower  part,  just  above  the  buttocks. 

To  feel  small.  To  feel  humiliated, 
"  taken  down  a  peg  or  two," 

To  live  in  a  small  way.  Keep  a 
modest,  unpretentious  household ; 
make  both  ends  meet,  but  with  little 
to  spare  and  no  ostentation. 

It  was  very  right  that  he  should  take  lodgings  in  his 
aunt's  house,  who  lived  hi  a  very  small  way  —Thackeray 
Patdennit  oh  vflL  * 

To  sing  small.  To  adopt  a  humble 
tone ;  to  withdraw  some  sturdy  asser- 
tion and  apologize  for  having  made  it, 
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Smalls.  The  undergraduates'  name 
at  Oxford  for  Responsions,  i.e.  the 
first  of  the  three  examinations  for  the 
B.A.  degree  ;  about  corresponding  to 
the  Cambridge  Little-go 

Smart  Money.  Money  paid  by  a 
person  to  obtain  exemption  from  some 
disagreeable  office  or  duty,  or  given  to 
soldiers  or  sailors  for  injuries  received 
in  the  service  ;  in  law  it  means  a  heavy 
fine.  It  either  makes  the  person 
"  smart,"  i.e.  suffer,  or  else  the  person 
who  receives  it  is  paid  for  smarting. 

Smash.  Come  to  smash  —  to  ruin. 
Smashed  to  pieces,  broken  to  atoms  ; 
bankrupt  without  a  possibility  of  re- 
covery. 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  let  social  position  go  to 

smash.—  Effglttton    Faith  Doctor,  $  63 

Smec.  A  contraction  of  Smectym- 
nuus 


The  handkerchief  about  the  TH^-V, 
Canonical  cravat  of  Smec 

Gutter     Mudibras,  Pt  I  5 

Smectym'nuus.  The  name  under 
which  was  published  (1641)  an  anti- 
episcopalian  tract  in  answer  to  Bishop 
Hall's  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy. 
The  name  is  a  sort  of  acrostic,  com- 
posed of  the  initials  of  the  authors, 
viz.  !—  — 

Stephen  "M.arshdlt  "Edward  Calamy, 
Thomas  Young,  WLatthew  TXewcomen, 
and  William  Spurstow. 

Milton  published  his  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus,  another  reply  to  Hall,  in 
1642. 

Smellungus.    See  MTTNDUNGUS. 

Smell,  To.  Often  used  figuratively 
for  to  suspect,  to  discern  intuitively,  as 
in  I  smell  a  rat  (see  BAT),  to  smell 
treason,  to  discern  indications  of 
treason,  etc 

Shakespeare  has,  "  Do  you  smell  a 
fault  ?  "  (Lear,  i,  1)  ;  and  lago  says  to 
Othello,  "  One  may  smell  in  this  a  will 
most  rank."  St.  Jerome  says  that  St. 
BHarion  had  the  gift  of  knowing  what 
sins  or  vices  anyone  was  inclined  to  by 
simply  smelling  either  the  person  or 
his  garments,  and  by  the  same  faculty 
could  discern  good  feelings  and  vir- 
tuous propensities. 

It  smells  of  the  lamp.    See  LAMP. 

Smiler,  Another  name  for  shandy- 
gaff —  a  mixture  of  ale  and  lemonade  or 
ginger-beer. 

Smith  of  Nottingham.  Applied  to 
conceited  persons  who  imagine  that  no 
one  is  able  to  compete  with  them- 
selves. Bay,  in  his  Collection  of  Pro- 
verbs,  has  the  following  couplet  :  — 

The  little  Smith,  of  Nottingham 
Who  doth  the  work  that  no  man  can. 

Smith's  Prize-man.  One  who  has 
obtained  the  prize  (£25),  founded  at 


Cambridge  by  Robert  Smith,  D.D. 
(Master  of  Trinity,  1742-68),  for  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  There  are  annually  two 
prizes,  awarded  to  two  commencing 
Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Smithfleld.  The  smooth  field  (A.S. 
smethe,  smooth),  called  in  Latin  Cam- 
pus Planuss  and  described  by  Fitz- 
Stephen  in  the  12th  century  as  a 
"  plain  field  where  every  Friday  there 
is  a  celebrated  rendezvous  of  fine 
horses  brought  thither  to  be  sold." 
Bartholomew  Fair  was  held  here  till 
1855,  at  which  date  also  the  cattle- 
market  was  removed  to  Copenhagen 
Fields,  Islington. 

Smoke.  To  detect,  or  rather  to  get 
a  scent  of,  some  plot  or  scheme.  The 
allusion  may  be  to  the  detection  of  the 
enemy  by  smoke  seen  to  issue  from 
their  place  of  concealment 

Cape  smoke.  A  cheap  and  villainous 
kind  of  whisky  sold  in  South  Africa 

No  smoke  zoithoutfire.  Every  slander 
has  some  foundation.  The  reverse  pro- 
verb, "  No  fire  without  smoke,"  means 
no  good  without  some  drawback. 

Smoke-farthings,  smoke-silver.  An 
offering  formerly  given  to  the  priest  at 
Whitsuntide,  according  to  the  number 
of  chimneys  in  his  parish. 

The  Bishop  of  Elie  hath  out  of  everie  parish  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire a  certain  tribute  called  tmoke-farthi*g*, 
which  the  churchwarden^  do  levie  according  to  the 
number  of  chimneys  that  be  in  a  pariah  — MSS 
Baker,  aoodx,  326 

To  end  in  smoke.  To  come  to  no 
practical  result.  The  allusion  is  to 
kindling,  which  smokes,  but  will  not 
light  a  fire. 

To  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  See 
CALUMET. 

Snack  (a  variant  of  snatch). 
To  go  snacks.    To  share  and  share 
alike. 

To  take  a  snack.   To  take  a  morsel. 

Snag.  To  come  up  against  a  snag. 
To  encounter  some  obstacle  in  your 
progress.  The  phrase  is  from  the 
American  lumber  camps,  a  snag  being 
a  tree-trunk  fixed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river  and  reaching  the  surface,  or 
near  it. 

Snake.  Rhyming-slang  (q.v.)  for  a 
looking-glass,  the  missing  portion 
being  "  in  the  grass." 

It  was  an  old  idea  that  snakes  in 
casting  their  sloughs  annually  gained 
new  vigour  and  fresh  strength;  hence 
Shakespeare's  allusion — 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd*  ont  ol  doubt, 
The  organ*,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  alough  and  fresh  legerity 

Smry  V,  U,  1. 

And  another  notion  was  that  one  could 
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regain  one's  own  youth  by  feeding  on 
snakes. 

You  have  eat  a  snake 

.4  ad  are  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  rampant, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher    Elder  Brother,  iv,  4. 

A  snake  in  the  grass.  ^A  hidden  or 
hypocritical  enemy,  a  disguised  dan- 
ger. The  phrase  is  from  Virgil  (Eel.  ih, 
93),  Latet  anguis  in  herba,  a  snake  is 
lurking  in  the  grass. 

Great  snakes  J  A  common  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

To  see  snakes,  to  have  snakes  in  one's 
boots,  etc.  To  suffer  from  D.T.'s  (de- 
lirium tremens)  This  is  one  of  the 
delusions  common  to  those  so  afflicted. 

He's  been  pretty  high  on  whisky  for  two  or  three  days, 
.  .  and  they  say  he's  got  snakes  In  his  boots  now  — 
The  Barton  Expenmentt  ch  ix. 

Snap*  Not  worth  a  snap  of  the  fingers. 
Utterly  worthless  and  negligible 

Snapdragon.     The  same  as  " . 
dragon  "  (q.v.) ;     also,  a  plant  of 
genus  Antirrhinum  with  a  flower  open- 
ing like  a  dragon's  mouth. 

Snapshot  Formerly  applied  to  a 
shot  fired  without  taking  aim,  but 
now  almost  exclusively  to  an  instan- 
taneous photograph.  Hence  to  snap- 
shot a  person,  to  take  an  instantaneous 
photograph  of  him. 

Snap  vote.  A  vote  taken  unex- 
pectedly, especially  in  Parliament. 
The  result  of  a  "  snap  vote "  has, 
before  now,  been  the  overthrow  of 
the  ministry. 

To  snap  one's  nose  off.   See  NOSE. 

Snark.  The  imaginary  animal  in- 
vented by  "  Lewis  Carroll "  as  the 
subject  of  his  mock  heroic  poem, 
The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  (1876).  It 
was  most  elusive  and  gave  endless 
trouble,  and  when  eventually  the 
hunters  thought  they  had  tracked  it 
down  their  quarry  proved  to  be  but 
a  Boojum.  The  name  (a  "  portman- 
teau word  "  of  snake  and  shark)  has 
hence  sometimes  been  given  to  the 
quests  of  dreamers  and^  visionaries. 

It  was  one  of  Rossetti's  delusions 
that  in  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark 
*'  Lewis  Carroll "  was  caricaturing 
him  and  "  pulling  his  leg." 

Snarling  Letter  (Lat.,  lit' era  cani'na). 
The  letter  r.  See  E 

Sneck  Posset.  To  give  one  a  sneck 
posset  is  to  give  him  a  cold  reception, 
to  slam  the  door  in  his  face  (Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland).  The 
"  sneck  "  is  the  latch  of  a  door,  and 
to  "  sneck  the  door  in  one's  face  "  is  to 
shut  a  person  out. 

Sneeze.  St.  Gregory  has  been  credi- 
ted with  originating  the  custom  of 
paying  "  G-od  bless  you  "  after  sneez- 
ing, the  story  being  that  he  enjoined 
its  use  during  a  pestilence  in  which 


sneezing  was  a  mortal  symptom. 
Anstotle,  however,  mentions  a  simi- 
lar custom  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
Thucyd'ides  tells  us  that  sneezing  was 
a  crisis  symptom  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian plague. 

Poote,  in  his  farce,  JDr  Last  in  Sis  Chariot,  makes  one 
of  the  doctors  ask  why,  when  a  person  sneezes,  all  the 
company  bow  ?  and  the  answer  given  was  that "  sneezing 
Is  a  mortal  symptom  which  once  depopulated  Athens  " 

The  Romans  followed  the  same 
custom,  their  usual  exclamation  being 
Absit  omen  I  The  Parsees  hold  that 
sneezing  indicates  that  evil  spirits  are 
abroad,  and  we  find  similar  beliefs  in 
India,  Africa,  ancient  and  modern 
Persia,  among  the  North  American 
Indian  tribes,  etc 

We  are  told  that  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Florida 
the  Cazique  sneezed,  and  all  the  court  lifted  up  their  hands 
and  implored  the  sun  to  avert  the  evil  omen. 

It  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at — not  to  be 
despised. 

Snickersnee.  A  large  clasp-knife, 
or  combat  with  clasp-knives.  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  snick 
and  snee  or  snick  or  snee,  cut  and 
thrust,  from  the  Dutch.  Thackeray, 
m  his  Little  Billee,  uses  the  term. 

One  man  being  busy  in  lighting  his  pipe,  and  another 
La  sharpening  his  snickersnee  — Irving  SrateMdye  Sett, 
p  462 

Snob.  A  vulgar  person  who  apes 
the  ways  of  gentlemen  and  truckles  to 
those  in  a  higher  social  position  than 
himself ;  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman 
but  does  what  he  can  to  palm  himself 
off  as  such  while  having  a  contemp- 
tible respect  for  wealth. 

Thackeray  calls  George  IV  a  snob, 
because  he  assumed  to  be  "  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe,"  but 
had  not  the  genuine  stamp  01  a  gentle- 
man's mind. 

The  word  was  originally  applied  to 
a  journeyman  cobbler  or  a  shoe- 
maker's apprentice  ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge it  denotes  a  townsman  as 
opposed  to  a  gownsman. 

Snood.  The  lassie  lost  her  silken 
snood.  The  snood  was  a  ribbon  with 
which  a  Scotch  lass  braided  her  hair, 
and  was  the  emblem  of  her  maiden 
character.  When  she  married  she 
changed  the  snood  for  the  curch  or 
coif ;  but  if  she  lost  the  name  of  vir- 
gin before  she  obtained  that  of  wife, 
she  "  lost  her  silken  snood,"  and  was 
not  privileged  to  assume  the  curch. 

Snooks.  An  exclamation  of  incredu- 
lity or  derision.  To  cock  or  putt  a 
snook,  to  make  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

Snotty.  Sailors'  slang  for  a  mid- 
shipman. 

Snow  King,  The.  So  the  Austrians 
called  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden 
(1594,  1611-1632),  because,  said  they, 
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he  "  was  kept  together  by  the  cold, 
but  would  melt  and  disappear  as  he 
approached  a  warmer  soil." 

Snuff.  To  be  snuffed  out — put  down, 
eclipsed ;  killed  To  snuff  it  is  a 
euphemism  for  to  die.  The  allusion  is 
to  a  candle  snuffed  with  snuffers 

'TIs  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article 

Byron     Don  Juan,  ad,  60 

Took  it  in  snuff — in  anger,  in  huff. 

You'll  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff. 

Shakespeare     Low's  Labour  »  Lost,  v,  2 
Who  .  .      whea  it  next  came  there,  tool:  it  in  snufi 
—Shakespeare    1  Henry  1 7,  i,  3. 

Up  to  snuff.  Wide  awake,  knowing, 
sharp  ;  not  easily  taken  in  or  imposed 
upon  ;  ahve  to  scent. 

Soap,  or  Soft  Soap.  Flattery  especi- 
ally ot  an  oily,  unctuous  kind. 

How  are  you  off  for  soap  1  A  com- 
mon street-saying  of  the  mid-1 9th 
century,  of  indeterminate  (or,  some- 
times, no)  meaning.  It  may  mean 
"  What  are  you  good  for  ?  "  in  the 
way  of  cash,  or  anything  else ;  and 
it  was  often  just  a  general  piece  of 
cjieek.  Cp.  "  What '  No  soap  ?  "  is 
Foote's  nonsense  passage  (see  PAN- 
JANDRUM). 

In  soaped-pig  fashion.  Vague  ;  a 
method  of  speaking  or  writing  which 
always  leaves  a  way  of  escape.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  custom  at  fairs,  etc., 
of  soaping  the  tail  of  a  pig  before 
turning  it  out  to  be  caught  by  the 
tail. 

He  Is  vague  as  may  be ,  writing  in  what  is  called  the 
"  aoaped-pig  "  fashion,— Carlyle  The  Diamond  Necklace, 
ch  iv 

Soapy  Sam.  Samuel  Wilberforce 
(1805-1873),  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  of  Winchester  ;  so  called 
because  of  Ijis  persuasive  and  unctu- 
ous way  of  speaking  in  early  life.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
floral  decorations  above  the  stall  of 
the  bishop  and  of  the  principal  of 
Ouddesdon,  were  S.  O.  A  P ,  the 
initials  of  Sam.  Oxon  and  Alfred  Port. 

Someone  asking  the  bishop  why  he  was  so  called, 
received  the  answer,  "  Because  I  am  often  la  hot  water 
and  always  come  out  with  clean,  hands  " 

Sob  Stuff.  An  expressive  American- 
ism describing  newspaper,  film,  or 
other  stories  of  a  highly  sentimental 
kind. 

Sobersides.  A  grave,  steady-going, 
serious-minded  person,  called  by  some 
"  a  stick-in-the-mud  "  ;  generally 
Old  Sobersides 

Social.  Pertaining  to  society,  the 
community  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  inter- 
course and  mutual  relationships  of 
mankind  at  large. 

Social  Democrat,  A  member  of  a 
political  party  aiming  at  a  gradual 


1mprovement  of  society  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Socialist  reforms. 

The  social  evil,  or  plague.  Eu- 
phemisms for  prostitution  and  venereal 
diseases. 

Socialism.  The  political  and  social 
scheme  foreshadowed  by  Bobert  Owen 
(1771-1858),  from  whose  New  View  of 
Society  (1813)  has  been  developed  the 
doctrine  that  the  political  and  econ- 
omic organization  of  society  should  be 
based  on  the  subordination  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. It  involves  the  collective 
ownership  of  the  sources  and  instru- 
ments of  production,  democratic  con- 
trol of  industries,  co-operation  instead 
of  competition,  state  distribution  of 
the  products  instead  of  payment  by 
wages,  free  education,  etc.  Cp.  COM- 
MUNIST :  FOURIEBIST  :  INDIVIDUALIST  : 

ST.    SlMONIANISM 

Society.     The  upper  ten  thousand, 
or  "  the  upper  ten."     When  persons 
are  in  "  society,"  they  are  on  the  visit- 
ing   lists    of    the    fashionable    social 
leaders.     The  "  society  "  of  a  district 
are  the  great  panjandrums  thereof. 
Society  of  Friends.    See  QUAKERS, 
Society  verse.    See  VEBS  DE  SOCIST& 

Soeinianism.  A  form  of  Unitarian- 
ism  which,  on  the  one  hand,  does 
not  altogether  deny  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christ,  but,  on  the  other, 
goes  farther  than  Ariamsm,  which, 
while  upholding  His  divinity,  denies 
that  He  is  coequal  with  the  "Father. 
So  called  from  the  Italian  theologian, 
Faustus  Socinus  (1539-1604),  who, 
with  his  brother,  Lsehus  (1525-62), 
propagated  this  doctrine. 

Sock.  The  light  shoe  worn  by  the 
comic  actors  of  Greece  and  Rome 
(Lat.  soccus) ;  hence  applied  to 
comedy  itself. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonsoa's  learned  sock  be  on. 

Hilton     L'AUegro 

The  difference  between  the  sock  of 
comedy  and  the  buskin  (q.v.)  of 
tragedy  was  that  the  sock  reached 
only  to  the  ankle,  but  the  buskin  ex- 
tended to  the  knee. 

Soc'rates.  The  great  Greek  philo- 
sopher, born  and  died  at  Athens  (about 
B.C.  470-399).  He  used  to  call  him- 
self "  the  midwife  of  men's  thoughts  "  , 
and  out  of  his  intellectual  school 
sprang  those  of  Plato  and  the  Dialectic 
system,  Euclid  and  the  Megaric, 
Acistippus  and  the  Gyrena'ic,  Antis'- 
thenes  and  the  Cynic.  Cicero  said  of 
him  that  "he  brought  down  philosophy 
from  the  heavens  to  earth  "  ;  and  he 
was  certainly  the  first  to  teach  that 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
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He  was  condemned  to  death  for  the 
corruption  of  youth.  by  introducing 
new  gods  (thus  being  guilty  of  impiety) 
and  drank  hemlock  in  prison,  sur- 
rounded by  his  disciples.  See  T>EU:AS. 

Socratic  irony.  I^eading  on  your 
opponent  in  an  argument  by  simulat- 
ing ignorance,  so  that  he  "  ties  him- 
self in  knots  "  and  eventually  falls  an 
easy  prey  —  a  form  of  procedure  used 
with  great  effect  by  Socrates. 

The  Socratic  'method.  The  method 
of  conducting  an  argument,  imparting 
information,  etc.,  by  means  of  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

Sodom.      Apples      of     Sodom.     See 


Solt,  or  solty.  A.  daft  person,  half 
an  idiot  ;  one  whose  brain  shows  signs 
of  softening. 

A  soft  fire  makes  s^ceet  malt.  Too 
much  hurry  or  precipitation  spoils 
work,  just  as  too  fierce  a  fire  would 
burn  the  malt  and  destroy  its  sweetness. 
4*  Soft  and  fair  goes  far,**  "  the  more 
haste  the  less  speed  **  are  sayings  of 
similar  meaning. 

Soft  sawder.  Flattery,  adulation. 
Soft  solder  (pronounced  sawder)  is  a 
composition  of  tin  and  lead,  used  for 
soldering  zinc,  lead,  and  tin  ;  hard 
solder  for  brass,  etc. 

Soft  soap.     See  SOAP. 

Soft  words  butter  no  parsnips.     See 

HtTTTEOR. 

Soho  I  An  exclamation  used  by 
huntsmen,  especially  in  hare-  coursing 
when  a  hare  has  been  started.  It  is  a 
very  old  call,  dating  from  at  least  the 
IStn  century,  and  corresponds  to  the 
**  Tally-ho  1  *'  of  fox-hunters  when 
the  fox  breaks  cover. 

Soho,  the  district  in  London,  is  so 
called  from  a  mansion  which  stood 
there  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Soi-dlsant  (Fr.).  Self-styled,  would- 
be  :  generally  used  of  pretenders,  as 
**  a  soi-disani  gentleman,"  -i.e.  a  snob. 

Soil.  A  son  of  the  soil.  One  native 
feo  that  particular  place,  whose  family 
has  been  settled  there  for  generations  ; 
especially  if  engaged  in  agriculture. 

To  take  soil.  A  hunting  term, 
signifying  that  the  deer  has  taken  to 
the  water.  Soil  here  is  the  Fr.  souille, 
mire  in  which  a  wild  boar  wallows, 

Fid*  went  downe  the  dale  to  seeke  the  hlrtde, 
And  fcumde  her  taking  aoyle  within  A  flood 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorate,  i,  84. 

Sol.  The  Roman  sun  god  ;  hence 
used  for  the  sun  itself. 

Sol  through,  white  curtains  shot  a,  timorous  ray, 
Ami  oped  those  eyes  that  must  ecttpae  the  d*y. 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lode,  1.  IS. 


The   tiame    was   given    by    the    old 


alchemists    to   gold,    , 

it  represents  or  (gold) 

In  music  sol  is  the  i 

note  of  the  diatonic  s< 

Sola 'no.  Ask  no  ft 
Solano.  A.  popular  S 
meaning — Ask  no  fa 
time  of  trouble  or 
solano  (solanus,  sun,  s 
is  a  south-east  wind, 
and  loaded  with  fine 
duces  giddiness  and  ii 

Soldan  or  Sowdan. 
of  sultan,  meaning 
romance  the  Saracen  ] 
the  usual  inaccuracy  t 
we  have  the  Soldan 
Soudan  of  Persia,  i 
Babylon,  etc.,  all  rep 
companied  by  grim  S 
ment  Christians. 

In  Spenser's  faerie 
the  Soldan  typifies  Pi 
who  used  all  bis  pow 
seduce  the  subjects  of 
figuring  as  Queen  Mer 

Sir  Artegal  demand 
the  release  of  the  da 
wrongful  prisoner,"  a 
"  swearing  and  bann. 
phemously , '  *  mounts 
chariot,"  and  prepari 
his  cause.  Prince  Ar1 
hrm  **  on  the  green, 
severe  combat  uncove 
sight  of  which  the  Sol 
followers  take  to  flight 
ing  and  banning  "  1 
communications  thund 
Elizabeth  ;  the  "  high 
Spanish  Arma'da  ;  tl 
the  sea  ;  the  **  unc< 
shield  "  indicates  tha 
•was  put  to  flight,  not  I 
but  by  the  power  of  G-< 

Soldier  originally  m 
or  mercenary  ;  one  pa 
wage,  for  military  sen 
ling  and  soldier  con- 
different  ideas. 

Soldiers9        battles. 
which  are  more  of  the 
to     hand     encounters 
pitched  battles  ;     thos< 
be  fought  by  the  soldi 
their  leaders  not  havir 
take     up     strategical    ] 
principal  "  Soldiers*  Bs 
fish  history  are  Malplac 
Inkermann,  1854. 

Soldiers  of  fortune. 
by  their  wits  ;    chevaliei 
Referring  to  those   me 
times  who  let  themselv 
any  army. 

His  father  was  a  soldier  of  f ortu 
Scott. 
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>  come  the  old  sold^er  over  one.  To 
ute  peremptorily  and  profess  supe- 
by  of  knowledge  and  experience ; 
to  impose  on  one. 

you  needn't  try  to  come  the  old  soldier  over  me. 
>t  quite  such  a  fool  as  that — Hugh's  Tom 
at  Oxford,  II.  xvii 

lecism.  A  deviation  from  correct 
a  or  grammar  ;  from  the  Greek 
bos,  speaking  incorrectly,  so 
ed  from  Soloi,  a  town  in  Cilicia, 
Attic  colonists  of  which  spoke  a 
.sed  form  of  Greek 
le  word  is  also  applied  to  any 
•opnety  or  breach  of  good  manners. 

lemn.  The  Solemn  League  and 
nant.  A  league  entered  into  by 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
otland,  the  Westminster  Assembly 
Jnglish  Divines,  and  the  English 
lament  in  1643,  for  the  establish- 
fc  of  Presbyterianism  and  sup- 
sion  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  both 
itries.  Charles  II  swore  to  the 
s  that  he  would  abide  by  it  and 
efore  they  crowned  him  in  1651 
)unbar  ;  but  at  the  Restoration 
ot  only  rejected  the  Covenant,  but 
it  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 

>l-fa.     See  TONIC  SOL-PA. 
>licitor.     See  ATTOBNEY. 

ilid  Doctor,  The.  Richard  Middle- 
a  Franciscan  Schoolman  of  the 
13th  century,  author  of  works  on 

logy  and  canon  law. 

ilifidlans  (Lat.  solus,  alone,  fides, 
i).  Those  who  maintain  the 
ieran  doctrine  that  faith  without 
fcs  is  sufficient  for  salvation.  The 
rme  is  based  on  Rom.  iiir  28  : — 

refore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
it  the  deeds  of  the  law 

>lipsism    (Lat.    solus,    alone,    ipse, 
Absolute   egoism  ;     the  meta- 
sical  theory  that  the  only  know- 
e  possible  is  that  of  oneself. 

>lomon.  The  famous  king  of 
el  (d.  about  B.C.  930).  He  was 
lally  noted  for  his  wisdom,  hence 
name  has  been  used  for  wise  men 
srally. 

he    English    Solomon.      James    I. 
3-25),   whom    Sully    called   "  the 
ist  fool  in  Christendom.*' 
he  Solomon  of  France.     Charles  V. 
4-80)  le  Sage. 

ilomon's  Carpet.  See  CABPET,  THE 
sue. 

rtomon's  Ring.      Rabbinical  fable 
it  that  Solomon  wore  a  ring  with  a 
that  told  him  all  he  desired  to 
w. 

ilomon's  Seal.  Polygonatum  multi- 
tra,  a  plant  with  drooping  white 
ers.  As  the  stems  decay  the  root- 


stalk  becomes  marked  with  scars  that 
have  some  resemblance  to  seals  ;  this, 
according  to  some,  accounts  for  the 
name ;  but  another  explanation  of- 
fered is  that  the  root  has  medicinal 
value  in  sealing  up  and  closing  green 
wounds. 

Solon.  A  wiseacre  or  sage  ;  from 
the  great  lawgiver  of  ancient  Athens 
(d.  about  B.C.  560),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages  of  Greece. 

How  legislated  now.  In  this  respect, 
Solon  and  Ms  Athenians  ?     Quote  the  code 
Of  Romulus  and  Rome  !     Justinian  speak  t 
Nor  modern  Baldo,  Bartolo  be  dumb  1 

Browning     The  Ring  find  the  Book,  I. 

TTie  Solon  of  Parnassus.  So  Vol- 
taire called  Boileau  (1636-1711),  in 
allusion  to  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Sol'stice.  The  summer  solstice  is 
June  21st ;  the  winter  solstice  is 
December  22nd  ;  so  called  because  on 
or  about  these  dates  the  sun  reaches 
its  extreme  northern  and  southern 
points  in  the  ecliptic  and  appears  to 
stand  still  (Lat.  sol,  sun,  s^st^tt  stands) 
before  it  turns  back  on  its  apparent 
course. 

Sol'yman.  King  of  the  Turks  (in 
Jerusalem  Delivered),  whose  capital 
was  Nice.  Being  driven  from  his  king- 
dom, he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  was  there 
appointed  leader  of  the  Arabs  (Bk. 
ix).  He  and  Argantes  were  by  far  the 
most  doughty  of  the  pagan  knights. 
Solyman  was  slain,  by  Rinaldo  (Bk. 
xx),  and  Argantes  "by  Tancred. 

Soma.  An  intoxicating  drink  an- 
ciently made,  with  mystic  rites  and  in- 
cantations, from  the  juice  of  some 
Indian  plant  by  the  priests,  and  drunk 
by  the  Brahmins  as  well  as  offered  as 
libations  to  their  gods.  It  was  fabled 
to  have  "been  brought  from  heaven  by 
a  falcon,  or  by  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun  ;  and  it  was  itself  personified  as  a 
god,  and  represented  the  moon.  The 
plant  was  probably  a  species  of 
Asclepias. 

To  drink  the  Soma.  To  become  im- 
mortal, or  as  a  god. 

Some.  Used — originally  in  America 
— with  a  certain  emphasis  as  an  adjec- 
tive-adverb of  all  work,  denoting  some 
special  excellence  or  high  degree. 
"  This  is  some  book,"  for  instance, 
means  that  it  is  a  book  that  particu- 
larly fascinates,  appeals  to,  or  "  in- 
trigues "  the  speaker  ;  "  some  golfer,*' 
a  super-excellent  golfer ;  "  going 
some,"  going  the  pace  pretty  hot. 

Somerset  House  occupies  the  site  IB 
the  Strand,  London,  of  a  princely 
mansion  built  by  Somerset  the  Pro- 
tector, brother  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour, 
and  uncle  of  Edward  VI.  At  the  death 
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of  Somerset  on  the  scaffold  it  became 
the  properly  of  the  Crown,  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  I  was  called  Denmark 
House  in  honour  of  Anne  of  Denmark, 
his  queen.  Old  Somerset  House  was 
pulled  down  m  the  18th  century,  and 
the  present  structure  was  erected  hy 
Sir  William  Chambers  in  1776. 

Somoreen.    See  ZAMCXEHN. 

Song.  An  old  song.  A  mere  trifle, 
something  hardly  worth  reckoning,  as 
k*  It  went  for  an  old  song,"  it  was  sold 
for  practically  nothing. 

Don't  make  #uch  a  song  about  it  ' 
Be  a  little  more  reasonable  in  your 
complaints ;  don't  make  such  a  fuss 
about  it. 

The  Songs  of  Degrees.  Another 
name  for  the  Gradual  Psalms  (q.v.). 

The  Song  of  Roland.  See  under 
ROLAND. 

The  Song  of  Songs.  The  Canticles. 
or  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Sonnet.  Prince  of  the  sonnet 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  a  French  sonneteer 
(1526-60)  ;  but  Petrarch  (1304-74) 
better  deserves  the  title. 

Sooner.  Slang  for  a  sponger,  one 
who  lives  on  his  wits  and  wiU  dp  any- 
thing sooner  than  work  for  his  living. 

In  America  the  term  is  applied  to 
settlers  in  the  western  districts  who 
peg  out  their  claims  in  the  territory 
before  the  time  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

Sooterkin.  A  kind  of  after-birth 
fabled  to  be  produced  by  Dutch 
women  through  sitting  over  their 
stoves  ;  hence,  an  abortive  proposal 
or  scheme,  and,  as  applied  to  literature, 
an  imperfect  or  a  supplementary  work 

For  kmtvea  *nd  fools  befog  new  at  kin, 
As  Dutch  boors  axe  t  a  aooterkLn, 
Both  pwtta*  join'd  to  do  their  beat 
To  d*mn  the  public  interest. 

dufer    JStuKbreu,  m,  ft,  14B 

Sop.  A  sop  in  the  pan.  A  tit-bit, 
dainty  morsel ;  a  piece  of  bread 
soaked  in  the  dripping  of  meat  caught 
in  a  dripping-pan  ;  a  bribe  (see  below). 

To  give  a  sop  to  Cer'berus.  To  give  a 
bribe,  to  quiet  a  troublesome  cus- 
tomer. Cerberus  is  Pluto's  three- 
headed  dog,  stationed  at  the  gates  of 
the  infernal  regions.  When  persons 
died  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  used  to 
put  a  cake  in  their  hands  as  a  sop  to 
Cerberus,  to  allow  them  to  pass  with- 
out molestation. 

Soph*  A  student  at  Cambridge  is  a 
Freshman  for  the  first  term,  a  Junior 
Soph  for  the  second  year,  and  a  Senior 
Soph  for  the  third  year.  The  word 
Soph  is  a  contraction  of  "  sophister," 
which  is  the  Greek  and  Latin  sophistSs 


(a  sophist).  In  former  times  these 
students  had  to  maintain  a  given 
question  m  the  schools  by  opposing 
the  orthodox  view  of  it.  These 
opponencies  aie  now  limited  to  Law 
and  Divinity  degrees 

In  American  Universities  Soph  is  an 
abbreviation,  of  Sophomore,  a  term 
applied  to  students  in  their  second 
year. 

Sophia,  Santa.  The  great  metro- 
politan cathedral  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  at  Constantinople.  It 
was  built  by  Justinian  (532-7),  but 
since  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  (1453)  has  been  used  as  a 
mosque.  It  was  not  dedicated  to  a 
saint  named  Sophi'a,  but  to  the 
"  Logos,"  or  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  called  Hag^a  Sophia  (Sacred 
Wisdom). 

Sophist,  Sophistry,  Sophism,  Sophis- 
ticator,  etc.  These  words  have  quite 
run  from  their  legitimate  meaning 
Before  the  time  of  Pythagoras  (B.C. 
586-506)  the  sages  of  Greece  were 
called  sophwte  (wise  men).  Pythagoras 
out  of  modesty  called  himself  a 
philosopher  (a  wisdom-lover).  A  cen- 
tury later  Protag'oras  of  Abde'ra  re- 
sumed the  title,  and  a  set  of  quibblers 
appeared  in  Athens  who  professed  to 
answer  any  question  on  any  subject, 
and  took  up  the  title  discarded  by  the 
Wise  Samian.  From  this  moment 
sophos  and  all  its  family  of  words  were 
applied  to  "  wisdom  falsely  so  called," 
and  philo-sophos  to  the  "  modest 
search  after  truth." 

Sophy,  The.  An  old  title  of  the 
rulers  of  Persia,  first  given  to  Sheik 
Juneyd  u  Dien,  founder  of  the  Safi 
dynasty  (about  1500-1736),  a  Shiite 
who  claimed  descent,  through  All, 
from  the  twelve  saints. 

Soppy.  Mawkish  (of  people),  ultra- 
sentimental  (of  stories,  etc.).  A  soppy 
boy  is  one  who  is  "  tied  to  his  mother's 
apron-strings  "  and  *'  can't  say  *  Bo  ! ' 
to  a  goose." 

Sorbonne.  The  institution  of  theo- 
logy, science,  and  literature  in  Paris 
founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  Canon 
of  Cambrai,  in  1252.  In  1808  the 
buildings,  erected  by  Bacheheu  in  the 
17th  century,  were  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  since  1821  have  been  the 
Acad4mie  unwersitaire  de  Paris. 

Sordello.  A  Provencal  troubadour 
(d.  about  1255),  mentioned  a  number 
of  times  by  Dante  in  the  Puryatorio, 
now  remembered  because  of  Brown- 
ing's very  obscure  poem  of  this  name 
(1840).  It  details,  in  a  setting  which 
shows  the  restless  condition  of  north- 
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em  Italy  in  the  early  13th  century,  the 
conflict  of  a  poet  about  the  best  way 
of  making  his  influence  felt,  whether 
personally  or  by  the  power  of  song. 
Browning  said  of  it: — 

The  historical  decoration  was  purposely  of  no  more  inv 
aortance  than  a  background  requires ,  and  nay  stress  lay 
on  the  Incidents  in  the  development  of  a  soul ,  little  else 
is  worth  study  I,  at  least,  always  thought  so 

Tennyson's  reference  to  Sordello  is 
well  known.  He  said  he  had  done  his 
best  with  it,  but  there  were  only  two 
lines  he  understood — the  first  and  the 
last — and  they  were  both  untrue. 
These  are: — 

Who  Trill,  may  hear  Bordello's  story  told 
"Who  would  has  heard  Bordello's  story  told 

Sorl'tes.  A  "  heaped-up  "  (Gr.  soros 
a  heap)  or  cumulative  syllogism,  the 
predicate  of  one  forming  the  subject 
of  that  which  follows,  the  subject  of 
the  first  being  ultimately  united  with 
the  predicate  of  the  last.  The  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  an  example  : — 

AIL  men  who  believe  shall  be  saved. 

All  who  are  saved  must  be  free  from 
sin. 

ATT  who  are  free  from  sin  are  inno- 
cent in  the  sight  of  God. 

All  who  are  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
God  are  meet  for  heaven. 

All  who  are  meet  for  heaven  will  be 
admitted  into  heaven. 

Therefore  all  who  believe  will  be 
admitted  into  heaven. 

The  famous  Sorites  of  Themistocles 
was :  That  his  infant  son  commanded 
the  whole  world,  proved  thus : — 

My  infant  son  rules  his  mother. 

His  mother  rules  me. 

I  rule  the  Athenians. 

The  Athenians  rule  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  rule  Europe. 

And  Europe  rules  the  world. 

Sorrow.  The  Seven  Sorrows  of  the 
Virgin.  See  MARY. 

Sort.  Out  of  sorts.  Not  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  The  French  etre 
derange'  explains  the  metaphor.  If 
cards  are  out  of  sorts  they  are  deranged, 
and  if  a  person  is  out  of  sorts  the  health 
or  spirits  are  out  of  order. 

In  printers'  language  sorts  is  applied 
to  particular  pieces  of  type  considered 
as  part  of  the  fount,  and  a  printer  is 
out  of  sorts  when  he  has  run  short  of 
some  particular  letters,  figures,  stops, 
etc. 

To  run  upon  sorts.  In  printing, 
said  of  work  which  requires  an  unusual 
number  of  certain  letters,  etc.  ;  as  an 
index,  which  requires  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  capitals. 

Sortes  (Lat.  sors,  sortis,  chance,  lot). 
A  species  of  divination  performed  by 
selecting  passages  from  a  book  hap- 
hazard. Virgil's  JEneid  was  anciently 


the  favourite  work  for  the  purpose 
(Sortes  Virgiltance),  but  the  Bible 
(Sortes  Bibhcce)  has  also  been  in 
common  use 

The  method  is  to  open  the  book  at 
random,  and  the  passage  you  touch  by 
chance  with  your  finger  is  the  oracular 
response.  Seve'rus  consulted  Virgil, 
and  read  these  words :  "  Forget  not 
thou,  O  Roman,  to  rule  the  people 
with  royal  sway."  Gordia'nus,  who 
reigned  only  a  few  days,  hit  upon  this 
verse:  "  Fate  only  showed  him  on  the 
earth,  but  suffered  him  not  to  tarry  "  ; 
and  Dr.  Wellwood  gives  an  instance 
respecting  King  Charles  I  and  Lord 
Falkland.  Falkland,  to  amuse  the 
king,  suggested  this  kind  of  augury, 
and  the  king  hat  upon  iv,  615-620,  the 
gist  of  which  is  that  '*  evil  wars  would 
break  out,  and  the  king  lose  his  life." 
Falkland,  to  laugh  the  matter  off,  said 
he  would  show  his  Majesty  how  ridicu- 
lously the  "lot"  would  foretell  the 
next  fate,  and  he  lighted  on  xi,  152-181 , 
the  lament  of  Evander  for  the  un- 
timely death  of  his  son  Pallas.  King 
Charles  soon  after  mourned  over  his 
noble  friend  who  was  slain  at  Newbury 
(1643). 

In  Kabelais  (III,  x)  Panurge  con- 
sults the  Sortes  Virgiiian&  et  Homericce 
on  the  burning  question,  whether  or 
not  he  should  marry.  In  Cornelius 
Agrippa's  De  Vanitate  Scieniiarum, 
c.  iv,  there  is  a  passage  violently 
reprobating  the  Sortes. 

SOS.    See  under  S. 

Sotadic  Verse.    See  PAUNDBOME. 

Soter.  Ptolemy  I  of  Egypt  (d. 
B.C.  283)  was  given  this  surname, 
meaning  the  Preserver  by  the  Ehodiana 
because  he  compelled  Demetnus  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Rhodes  (B.C.  304). 

SotMc  Period,  Tear.  The  Persian 
year  consists  of  365  days,  so  that  a 
day  is  lost  in  four  years,  amounting  in 
the  course  of  1,460  years  to  a  year. 
This  period  of  1,460  years  is  called  a 
sothic  ^penod  (Gr.  sothis,  the  dog-star, 
at  whose  rising  it  commences),  and  the 
reclaimed  year  made  up  of  the  bits  is 
called  a  sothw  year.  See  CANICUIAB, 
PERIOD. 

Soul.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
the  soul  was  the^  seat  of  the  passions 
and  desires,  which  animals  nave  in 
common  with  man,  and  the  spirit  the 
highest  and  distinctive  part  of  man. 
In  1  Thess.  Paul  says ;  "  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be 
preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  See  aho 
Heb.  iv,  12  ;  1  Cor.  h,  14  and  15  ; 
xv,  45,  46* 
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Heracli'tus  held  the  soul  to  be  a 
spark  of  the  stellar  essence:  scintilla 
stellaris  essentzce  (Macrobms:  S om- 
nium Scipionis,  i,  14). 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  ' 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame 
Pope      The  Dying  Christian  to  Ml  Soul 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
seemed  to  think  that  the  soul  made 
its  escape  with  life  out  of  the  death- 
wound. 

The  Moslems  say  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  assume  the  forms  of  snow- 
white  birds,  and  nestle  under  the 
throne  of  Allah  until  the  resurrection, 
and  hold  that  it  is  necessary,  when  a 
man  is  bow-strung,  to  relax  the  rope 
a  little  before  death  occurs  to  let  the 
soul  escape. 

In  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  the  soul  is 
represented  by  several  emblems,  as  a 
basket  of  fire,  a  heron,  a  hawk  with  a 
human  face,  and  a  ram. 

All  Souls*  Day.  November  2nd, 
the  day  following  All  Saints'  Day,  set 
apart  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  a  solemn  service  for  the  repose  of 
the  departed.  In  England  it  was 
formerly  observed  by  ringing  the 
Soul  bell  (or  passing-bell),  by  making 
and  distributing  soul  cakes,  blessing 
beans,  etc. 

8otU  cakes.  Cakes  formerly  given 
in  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  else- 
where on  All  Souls'  Day,  to  the  poor 
who  go  a-souhng,  i.e.  begging  for  soul 
cakes.  The  words  used  were — 

Sod,  tool,  for  soul-cake 

Pray  you.  good  mistress,  a  soul  cake 

South-Sea  Scheme  or  Bubble.  A 
stock-jobbing  scheme  devised  by  Sir 
John  Blunt,  a  lawyer,  in  1710,  and 
floated  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  the 
following  year.  The  object  of  the 
company  was  to  buy  up  the  National 
Debt,  and  to  be  allowed  the  sole 
privilege  of  trading  in  the  South  Seas. 
Spain  refused  to  give  trading  facilities, 
so  the  money  was  used  in  other  specu- 
lative ventures  and,  by  careful 
*'  rigging  "  of  the  market,  £100  shares 
were  run  up  to  over  ten  times  that 
sum.  The  bubble  burst  in  1720  and 
ruined  thousands.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  any  hollow  scheme  which  has 
a  splendid  promise,  but  whose  collapse 
will  be  sudden  and  ruinous.  Cp. 
MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE. 

Southeottians.  The  followers  of 
Joanna  Southcott  (1750-1814),  a 
domestic  servant  who  became  a  re- 
ligious fanatic  and  gave  herself  out  as 
the 

woman  clothed  with  the  gem,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  upon  bear  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.— 
Uto  sB,!). 

Although  64  years  old  she  was  to  be 


delivered  of  a  son,  the  Shiloh  of  Gen. 
xlix,  10— 

The  aeeptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ,  and  unto  him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be. 

October  19th,  1814,  was  the  date  fixed 
for  the  birthday ;  but  no  birth  took 
place,  and  the  expectant  mother  died 
of  dropsy  ten  days  later.  Her  rhymed 
and  other  prophecies  were  published 
in  A  Book  of  Wonders  (181 4),  and  it  is 
said  that  the  sect  she  founded  still 


Sovereign.  A  strangely  misspelled 
word  (from  Lat.  superanus,  supreme), 
the  last  syllable  being  assimilated  to 
reign.  French  8ouvera^n  is  nearer  the 
Latin  ;  Ital.,  sovrano  ;  Span,  soberano. 

A  gold  coin  of  this  name,  value 
22s.  6d.,  was  issued  by  Henry  VIII, 
and  so  called  because  he  was  repre- 
sented on  it  in  royal  robes  ;  but  the 
modern  sovereign  of  20s.  value  was 
not  issued  till  1817.  Just  a  hundred 
years  later,  during  the  Great  "War, 
its  issue  was  suspended  in  England 
(though  not  in  the  Dominions)  and 
its  place  taken  by  paper  Treasury 
Notes. 

Sow  (the  female  pig). 

A  P^ff  °f  mV  °wn  60W*  Said  of  that 
which  is  the  result  of  one's  own  action. 

A  still  sow.  A  cunning  and  selfish 
man ;  one  wise  in  his  own  interest ; 
one  who  avoids  talking  at  meals  that 
he  may  enjoy  his  food  the  better.  So 
called  from  the  old  proverb,  '*  The 
still  sow  eats  the  wash  "  or  *'  draff." 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh , 
•Tfo  >ld,  but  true,  "  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draugh  " 
Shakespeare     Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv,  2. 

As  drunk  as  David's  sow.  Very 
drunk  indeed.  See  DAVY. 

To  get  tTie  wrong  sow  by  the  ear.  To 
capture  the  wrong  individual,  to  take 
the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  hit  upon 
the  wrong  thing. 

To  send  a  sow  to  Minerva.  To 
teach  your  grandmother  how  to  suck 
eggs,  to  instruct  one  more  learned  in 
the  subject  than  yourself.  From  the 
old  Latin  proverb,  Sus  Minervam 
docet  (a  pig  teaching  Minerva),  which 
meant  the  same  thing. 

You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear.  See  SILK. 

See  also  PIG-IRON. 

Spade.  The  spade  of  playing  cards 
is  so  called  from  Span,  espada,  a  sword, 
the  suit  in  Spanish  packs  being 
marked  with  short  swords  ;  in  French 
and  British  cards  the  mark — largely 
through  the  similarity  in  name — has 
been  altered  to  something  like  the 
blade  of  a  sharp-pointed  spade. 

Spade  guinea.  An  English  gold  coin 
value  2 Is.,  minted  1787-99,  so  called 
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because  it  bears  a  shield  like  the 
"  spade  '*  on  playing  cards  on  the 
reverse.  The  legend  is  M.  B.  F.  et  H 
Rex  F  D.  B.  L  D.  S.  R.  I.  A.  T  et  E. 

Magnse     Britannise,     Francise,     et 

Hibernise  Rex ;  Fidei  Defensor ; 
Brunsvicensis,  Lunenburgensis  Dux ; 
Sacn  Romani  Imperil  Archi  Thesaur- 
anus  et  Elector. 

To  call  a  spade  a  spade.  To  be 
straightforward,  outspoken,  and  blunt, 
even  to  the  point  of  rudeness  ;  to  call 
things  by  their  proper  names  without 
any  beating  about  the  bush. 

I  have  learned  to  call  wickedness  by  its  own  terms  a 
fig  a  fig ,  and  a  spade  a  spade  — John  Knox 

This  is  a  translation  of  Erasmus's 
rendering  of  the  old  Latin  proverb — 
ficusficus,  hgonem  hgonem  vocat. 

The  world's  too  squeamish  now  to  bear  plain  words 
Concerning  deeds  it  acts  with  gust  enough 
But,  th^nkfl  to  wine-lees  and  democracy, 
We've  still  our  stage  where  truth  calls  spade  a  spade  I 
Browning     Aristophanes'  Apology 

Spagyric.  Pertaining  to  alchemy; 
the  term  seems  to  have  been  invented 
by  Paracelsus  (q.v.).  Alchemy  i& 
"  the  spagync  art,"  and  an  alchemist 
a  "  spagyrist." 

Spagyric  food  Cagliostro's  name 
for  the  elixir  of  immortal  youth. 

Spain.    See  HISPANIA. 

Castles  in  Spain.    See  CASTLE. 

Patron  saint  of  Spain.  St.  James 
the  Greater,  who  is  said  to  have 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  where 
what  are  called  his  relics  are  preserved. 

Span  New.    See  SPICK. 

Spaniel.  The  Spanish  dog,  from 
espanol,  through  the  French. 

Spanish.  Spanish  fly.  The  can- 
tharis,  a  coleopterous  insect  used  in 
medicine.  Cantharides  are  dried  and 
used  externally  as  a  blister  and  intern- 
ally as  a  stimulant  to  the  genito- 
urinary organs  ;  they  were  formerly 
considered  to  act  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

Spanish  worm.  An  old  name  for  a 
nail  concealed  in  a  piece  of  wood, 
against  which  a  carpenter  jars  his  saw 
or  chisel. 

The  Spanish  Main.  Properly,  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America, 
going  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or 
a  bit  farther ;  the  main-land  border- 
ing the  Caribbean  Sea,  called  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  Tierra  JFirme. 
The  term  is  often  applied,  however, 
to  the  curving  chain  of  islands  forming 
the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  beginning  from 
Mosquito,  near  the  isthmus,  and  in- 
cluding Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  the  Windward 
Islands,  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela  in 
South  America. 


Spanker.  Used  of  a  fast  horse, 
also — colloquially — of  something  or 
someone  that  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
specimen,  a  "  stunner." 

In  nautical  language  the  spanker  is 
the  fore-and-aft  sail  set  upon  the 
mizen-mast  of  a  three-masted  vessel, 
and  the  jigger-mast  of  a  four-masted 
vessel.  There  is  no  spanker  in  a  one- 
or  two-masted  vessel  of  any  rig. 

Spare  the  rod,  etc.    See  ROD. 

Spartan.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Sparta,  one  of  the  leading  city-states 
of  Greece,  were  noted  for  their  fru- 
gality, courage,  and  stern  discipline ; 
hence,  one  who  can  bear  pain  un- 
flinchingly is  termed  *'  a  Spartan,"  a 
very  frugal  diet  is  "  Spartan  fare," 
etc.  It  was  a  Spartan  mother  who, 
on  handing  her  son  the  shield  he  was 
to  carry  into  battle,  said  that  he  must 
come  back  either  with  it  or  on  it. 

She  answer'd,  "  Peace  I  and  why  should  I  not  play 
The  Spartan  Mother  with  emotion,  b« 
The  Lucius  Juntas  Brutus  of  my  kind  ?  " 

Tenytyxon    Tke  JMnceit,  li,  282. 

Spartan  dog.  A  blood-hound ;  a 
bloodthirsty  man. 

0  Spartan  dog 
More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger  or  the  «ea. 

Shakesptare     OtheOo,  v,  2 

Spasmodic  School.,  The.  A  name 
applied  by  Professor  Aytoun  to  cer- 
tain authors  of  the  19th  century, 
whose  writings  were  distinguished  by 
forced  conceits  and  unnatural  style. 
The  most  noted  are  Bailey  (author  of 
Festus),  Gerald  Massey,  Alexander 
Smith,  and  Sydney  D obeli 

Speaker.  The  title  of  the  presiding 
officer  and  official  spokesman  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  of  some  other  legislative 
assemblies. 

In  England  the  Speaker  has  auto- 
cratic and  almost  absolute  power  in 
the  control  of  debates  and  internal 
arrangements  of  the  House,  etc.  ;  he 
is  elected  by  the  members  irrespective 
of  party,  and  ceases  to  be  a  "  party 
man,"  having  no  vote — except  in 
cases  of  a  tie,  when  he  can  give  a 
casting  vote.  He  holds  office  for  the 
duration  of  that  Parliament,  but  by 
custom  (not  law)  is  invariably  re- 
appointed  unless  he  wishes  to  resign 
(in  which  case  he  goes  to  the  House  of 
Lords) ;  and  custom  has  ordained  that 
at  a  General  Election  he  should  be 
returned  unopposed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  ex  officio 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

To  catch  the  Speaker's  eye.  The  rule 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  that  the 
member  whose  rising  to  address  the 
House  is  first  observed  by  the  Speaker 
is  allowed  precedence. 
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Speaking.  A  speaking  likeness.  A 
very  good  and  lifelike  portrait ;  one 
that  makes  you  imagine  that  the 
subject  is  just  going  to  speak  to  you. 

Speaking  heads.  Fable  and  romance 
tell  of  a  good  many  artificial  heads 
that  could  speak  (cp.  BRAZEN  HEAI>)  ; 
among  the  best  known  are : — 

The  statue  of  Memnon,  in  Egypt, 
which  uttered  musical  sounds  when  the 
morning  sun  darted  on  it. 

That  of  Orpheus,  at  Lesbos,  wh;ch 
is  said  to  have  predicted  the  bloody 
death  that  terminated  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  Great  into  Scythia. 

The  head  of  Minos,  fabled  to  have 
been  brought  by  Odin  to  Scandinavia, 
and  to  have  uttered  responses. 

The  Brazen  Head  (g.t?.)  of  Roger 
Bacon,  and  that  of  Gerbert,  after- 
wards Pope  Sylvester  II  (10th  cent.). 

An  earthen  head  made  by  Albertus 
Magnus  in  the  13th  century,  which 
both  spoke  and  moved.  Thomas 
Aqui'nas  broke  it,  whereupon  the 
mechanist  exclaimed;  *' There  goes 
the  labour  of  thirty  years  1  " 

Alexander's  statue  of  Bscula'pius ; 
it  was  supposed  to  speak,  but  Lucian 
says  the  sounds  were  uttered  by  a 
man  concealed,  and  conveyed  by 
tubes  to  the  statue. 

The  "  ear  of  Dionysius  "  communi- 
cated to  Dionysius,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
whatever  was  uttered  by  suspected 
subjects  shut  up  in  a  state  prison. 
This  "  ear  "  was  a  large  black  opening 
in  a  rock,  about  50  ft.  high,  and  the 
sound  was  communicated  by  a  series 
of  channels  not  unlike  those  of  the 
human  ear. 

They  are  not  on  speaking  terms. 
Said  of  friends  who  have  fallen  out ; 
they  do  not  even  nod  in  the  street  or 
say  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  " 

Spear.  If  a  knight  kept  the  point 
of  his  spear  forward  when  he  entered 
a  strange  land,  it  was  a  declaration  of 
war ;  if  he  carried  it  on  his  shoulder 
with  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a 
token  of  friendship.  In  Ossian 
(Temora,  i)  Cairbar  asks  if  Mngal 
comes  in  peace,  to  which  Mor-annal 
replies:  **  In  peace  he  comes  not, 
king  of  Erin,  I  nave  seen  his  forward 
spear." 

The  spear  of  Achilles.  See  ACHIULES* 

SPEAR  :    AGHTLLEBA. 

The  spear  of  It&urieL    See  ITHUREEL. 

The  spear-side.  The  male  line  of 
descent,  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
spere-healfe.  Cp.  SPINDLE-SIDE. 

To  break  a  spear.  To  fight  in  a  tour- 
n&ment. 

To  pass  under  the  spear.  To  be  sold 
by  auction,  sold  "  under  the  hammer." 
to  Pepys  (Aug.  12th,  1689) 


Evelyn  speaks  of  "  the  noblest  library 
that  ever  passed  under  the  speare 
The    phrase  is  from  the   Latin  sub 
hasta  vendere. 

Special  Pleading.  Quibbling; 
making  your  own  argument  good  by 
forcing  certain  words  or  phrases  from 
their  obvious  and  ordinary  meaning. 
A  pleading  in  law  means  a  written 
statement  of  a  cause  pro  and  con,  and 
"  special  pleaders  "  are  persons  who 
have  been  called  to  the  bar,  but  do  not 
speak  as  advocates.  They  advise  on 
evidence,  draw  up  affidavits,  state  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  a  cause,  and  so 
on.  After  a  time  most  special  pleaders 
go  to  the  bar,  and  many  get  advanced 
to  the  bench. 

Specie,  Species,  means  literally 
"  what  is  visible  "  (Lat.  species, 
appearance).  As  things  are  distin- 
guished by  their  visible  forms,  it  has 
come  to  mean  kind  or  class.  As  drugs 
and  condiments  at  one  time  formed 
the  most  important  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, they  were  called  species  — 
still  retained  in  the  French  epwes,  and 
English  spices.  Again,  as  bank-notes 
represent  money,  money  itself  is  called 
specie,  the  thing  represented. 

Spectacles.  In  cricket,  when  a 
player  scores  a  "  duck's  egg  "  (i.e. 
nothing  at  all)  in  each  of  his  two 
innings  of  one  match,  he  is  said  to 
make  "  a  pair  of  spectacles.'* 

Spectre  of  the  Brocken*  An  optical 
illusion,  first  observed  on  the  Brocken 
(the  highest  peak  of  the  Hartz  range 
in  Saxony),  in  which  shadows  of  the 
spectators,  greatly  magnified,  are  pro- 
jected on  the  mists  about  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  opposite.  In  one  of 
Be  Quincey's  opium-dreams  there  is  a 
powerful  description  of  the  Brocket 
spectre. 


Spectrum,  Spectra,  Spectre 
specie,  I  behold).  In  optics  a  spec- 
trum is  the  image  of  a  sunbeam  beheld 
on  a  screen,  after  refraction  by  one  or 
more  prisms.  Spectra  are  the  images 
of  objects  left  on  the  eye  after  the 
objects  themselves  are  removed  from 
sight.  A  spectre  is  the  apparition  of 
a  person  no  longer  living  or  not  bodily 
present. 

Speculate  means  to  look  out  of  a 
watch-tower,  to  spy  about  (Lat. 
specidari).  Metaphorically,  to  look 
at  a  subject  with  the  mind's  eye,  to 
spy  into  it  ;  in  commerce,  to  purchase 
articles  which  your  mind  has  specu- 
lated on,  and  has  led  you  to  expect 
will  prove  profitable. 

Specula'ris  topis,  what  we  should 
now  call  window-glass,  wag  some 
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transparent  stone  or  mineral,  such  as 
mica. 

Speculum  Humanse  Salvationis  (The 
Mirror  of  Human  Salvation).  A  kind 
of  extended  Siblia  Pauperum  (q.v.) 
telling  pictorially  the  Bible  story  from 
the  Ml  of  Lucifer  to  the  [Redemption 
of  Man,  with  explanations  of  each 
picture  in  Latin  rhymes.  MS  copies 
of  the  12th  century  are  known ;  but 
its  chief  interesi  is  that  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  printed  books,  having 
been  printed  about  1467. 

Speech.  Parts  of  speech.  See  PABT. 
Speech  is  silver  (or  silvern),  silence  is 
golden.  An  old  proverb,  said  to  be 
of  oriental  origin,  pointing  to  the 
advantage  of  keeping  one's  own 
counsel.  The  Hebrew  equivalent  is 
"If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel, 
silence  is  worth  two." 

Speech  was  given  to  man  to  disguise 
his  thoughts.  This  epigram  was  attri- 
buted to  Talleyrand  by  Barrere  in  his 
Memoirs  ;  but  though  Talleyrand  no 
doubt  used  it  he  was  not  its  author. 
Voltaire,  in  his  XlVth  Dialogue  (Le 
Chapon  et  la  Poularde),  had  said — 

IMTan  use  thought  only  as  authority  for  their  Injustice, 
and  employ  speech,  only  to  conceal  their  thoughts. 

Goldsmith,  in   The   Bee,  ui  (1759), 


The  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  our 
wants  as  to  conceal  them. 

And  Bishop  South,  preaching  on 
April  30th,  1676,  said  in  his  sermon — 

Speech  was  given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men,  whereby 
to  communicate  their  mind  ,  but  to  wise  men,  whereby  to 
conceal  it. 

Spell.  A  turn  of  work  done  by  a 
man  or  group  of  men  in  relief  of 
another  man  or  group  ;  hence,  the 
period  of  one's  turn  of  work.  The 
word  was  formerly  applied  to  the  gang 
itself,  and  is  probably  the  A.S.  spala, 
a  substitute. 

A  pretty  good  spell.  A  long  bout  or 
pull,  as  a  "  spell  at  the  capstan,"  etc. 

Spell  ho  I  An  exclamation  to  signify 
that  the  allotted  time  has  expired,  and 
men  are  to  be  relieved  by  another  set. 

To  spell  is  to  relieve  another  at  his 
work. 

Spellbinders.      Orators     who     hold 
their   audience    spellbound,    that    is, 
fascinated,  charmed,  as  though  bound 
by  a  spell  or  magic  incantation. 
Potent  was  the  spell  that  bound  thee 
Not  unwilling  to  obey 
Wordworih  ;  Poems  of  tfo  Imagination,  xzxr. 

The  word  came  into  use  in  America  in 
the  presidential  election  of  18S8,  and 
has  been  used  of  British  political 
orators  of  persuasive  eloquence — 
especially  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Hon  Daniel  Dougherty  says :  "  The  proudest  day 
of  his  life  was  when  he  beheld  his  name  among  the 
•  spell-binders '  who  held  the  audience  in  rapture  with 
their  etoquence."— Liberty  Review,  July  7th,  1894,  p.  13. 


Spencer.  Now  applied  to  a  close- 
fitting  bodice  worn  by  women,  but 
formerly  the  name  of  an  outer  coat 
without  skirts  worn  by  men ;  so 
named  from  the  second  Earl  Spencer 
(1758-1834). 

Spenserian  Metre.  The  metre  de- 
vised by  Spenser  (1692),  founded  on 
the  Italian  ottava  nma,  for  his  Faene 
Queene.  It  is  a  stanza  of  nine  iambic 
lines,  all  of  ten  syllables  except  the 
last,  which  is  an  Alexandrine.  Only 
three  different  rhymes  are  admitted 
into  a  stanza,  and  these  are  disposed : 
ababbcbcc. 

The  stanza  was  used  by  Thomson 
(Castle  of  Indolence),  Shenstone 
(Schoolmistress),  Byron  (Childe  Har- 
old), etc. 

Spheres.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  astronomy  (q.v.)  the  earth,  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  was  supposed 
to  be  surrounded  by  nine  spheres  of 
invisible  space,  the  first  seven  carrying 
the  "  planets  "  as  then  known,  viz., 
(1)  Diana  or  the  Moon,  (2)  Mercury, 
(3)  Venus,  (4)  Apollo  or  the  Sun, 
(5)  Mars,  (6)  Jupiter,  and  (7)  Saturn; 
the  eighth,  the  Starry  Sphere,  carry- 
ing the  fixed  stars,  and  the  ninth,  the 
Crystalline  Sphere,  added  by  Hip- 
parchus  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  to 
account  for  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Finally,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  added  a  tenth  sphere,  the 
Pnmum  mobile  (q.v.),  a  solid  barrier 
which  enclosed  the  universe  and  shut 
it  off  from  Nothingness  and  the 
Empyrean.  These  last  two  spheres 
carried  neither  star  nor  planet. 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fixed 
[starry  sphere], 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  .  .  and  that  First- 
Moved.  Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  iii  482. 

The  music,  or  Jwtrmony,  of  the 
spheres.  Pythag'oras,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  pitch  of  notes  depends 
on  the  rapidity  of  vibrations,  and  also 
that  the  planets  move  at  different 
rates  of  motion,  concluded  that  the 
planets  must  make  sounds  in  their 
motion  according  to  their  different 
rates ;  and  that,  as  all  things  in 
nature  are  harmoniously  made,  the 
different  sounds  must  harmonize ; 
whence  the  old  theory  of  the  "  har- 
mony of  the  spheres."  Kepler  has  a 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'rt 
But  in  his  motion  iflc*  an  angel  sings. 
Still  Quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherabimn. 

Shakespeare    M trehant  of  Vmiee,  v,  1 

Plato  says  that  a  siren  sits  on  each 
planet,  who  carols  a  most  sweet  song, 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  her  own  par- 
ticular planet,  but  harmonizing  with 
all  the  others.  Hence  Milton  speaks 
of  the  "  celestial  syrens'  harmony 
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that    sit    upon    the   nine    enfolded 
spheres."    (Arcades.) 

Sphinx.  A  monster  of  ancient 
mythology ;  in  Greece  represented  as 
having  the  head  of  a  woman,  the  body 
of  a  lion,  and  winged  ;  in  Egypt  as  a 
wingless  lion  with  the  head  and  breast 
of  a  man. 

The  Grecian  Sphinx  was  generally 
said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Typhon  and 
Chimaera  ;  she  infested  Thebes,  setting 
the  inhabitants  a  riddle  and  devouring 
all  those  who  could  not  solve  it.  The 
riddle  was — 

What  goes  on  four  f eet,  on  two  feet,  and  three, 
Bat  the  more  feet  it  goes  on  the  weaker  It  be  ? 

and  it  was  at  length  solved  by  CEdipus 
(q.v.)  with  the  answer  that  it  was  a 
man,  who  as  an  infant  crawls  upon  all- 
fours,  in  manhood  goes  erect  on  his 
two  feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his 
tottering  legs  with  a  staff.  On  hear- 
ing this  cowect  answer  the  Sphinx 
slew  herself,  and  Thebes  was  delivered. 
The  Egyptian  sphinx  is  a  typifica- 
tion  of  Ba,  the  sun  god.  The  colossal 
statue  of  the  reclining  monster  was 
old  in  the  days  of  Cheops,  when  the 
Great  Pyramid,  near  which  it  lies,  was 
built.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
its  length  is  140  ft.,  and  its  head  30  ft. 
from  crown  to  chin. 

Spick  and  Span  New.  Quite  and 
entirely  new,  A  spic  is  a  spike  or  nail, 
and  a  span  is  a  chip.  So  that  a  spick 
and  span  new  ship  is  one  in  which 
every  nail  and  chip  is  new.  According 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  m  recording  the 
term  says  it  is  one  which  he  "  should 
not  nave  expected  to  have  found 
authorized  by  a  polite  writer,"  span 
new  is  from  A.S.  spannan,  to  stretch, 
and  was  originally  used  of  cloth  newly 
extended  or  dressed  at  the  cloth- 
maker's,  and  spick  and  span  is  newly 
extended  on  the  spikes  or  tenters. 
He  gives  quotations  from  Samuel 
Butler,  Bishop  Buraet,  and  Bean 
Swift,  but  cannot  help  adding  "it 
is  however  a  low  word.0 

Spider.  There  are  many  old  wives* 
fables  about  the  spider,  the  most  wide- 
spread being  that  they  are  venomous. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  more  than 
once — 

Let  thy  spiders,  th&tHuc*:  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gilted  toads  lie  in  thdr  way 

B&iard  II,  W,  2. 
Then  may  be  in  tba  cap 
A  spider  steeped,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  vonem.      WM^t  Tale,  U,  L 

and  m  the  examination  into  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  one  of  the 
witnesses  deposed  "  that  the  countess 
wished  him  to  get  the  strongest  poison 
that  he  could  .  .  ."  Accordingly  he 
brought  seven  great  spiders. 


Other  tales  were  that  spiders  would 
never  spin  a  web  on  a  cedar  roof,  and 
that  fever  could  be  cured  by  wearing 
a  spider  in  a  nutshell  round  the  neck. 

Cored  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  one's  neck  in  a 
nutshell.  LongfeUmo  Svengdine 

Spiders  were  credited  with  other 
medicinal  virtues.  A  common  cure 
for  jaundice  m. country  parts  of  Eng- 
land was  to  swallow  a  large  live  house- 
spider  rolled  up  m  butter,  while  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  a  similar  "  remedy  " 
was  given  for  ague. 

Yet  another  story  was  that  spiders 
spin  only  on  dark  days  • — 

The  subtle  spider  never  spins 
But  on  dark  days,  his  slimy  gins 

S  Butter    Onalfoncanjarmtol.Vr, 

Bruce  and  the  spider.  In  1305 
Eobert  Bruce  was  crowned  at  Scone 
king  of  Scotland,  but,  being  attacked 
by  the  English,  retreated  to  Ireland* 
and  all  supposed  him  to  be  dead. 
While  lying  perdu  in  the  little  island 
of  Bathlin  he  one  day  noticed  a  spider 
try  six  times  to  fix  its  web  on  a  beam 
m  the  ceiling.  "  Now  shall  this  spider 
(said  Bruce)  teach  me  what  I  am  to 
do,  for  I  also  have  failed  six  times." 
The  spider  made  a  seventh  effort  and 
succeeded  ;  whereupon  Bruce  left  the 
island  (1307),  collected  300  followers, 
landed  at  Carnck,  and  at  midnight 
surprised  the  English  garrison  in 
Turnberry  Castle  ;  he  next  overthrew 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  in  two 
years  made  himself  master  of  well- 
nigh  all  Scotland,  which  Edward  III 
declared  in  1328  to  be  an  independent 
kingdom.  Scott  tells  us  (Tales  of  a 
Grandfather)  that  in  remembrance  of 
this  incident  it  has  always  been 
deemed  a  foul  crime  in  Scotland  for 
any  of  the  name  of  Bruce  to  injure  a 
spider. 

I  will  grant  you,  my  father,  that  this  valiant  burgess  of 

Perth  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  men  that  draws  breath 

He  would  be  as  loth,  in  wantonness,  to  kill  *  spider, 

as  if  he  were  a  kinsman  to  King  Eobert  of  happy 

memory  — SeoU  •  Fair  Matd  of  Perth,  ch.  ii. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  spider* 
While  Iftedenck  II  was  at  Sans 
Souci,  he  one  day  went  into  his  ante- 
room, as  usual,  to  drink  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  but  set  his  cup  down  to 
fetch  his  handkerchief  from  his  bed- 
room. On  his  return  he  found  a  great 
spider  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling  into 
his  cup.  He  called  for  fresh  chocolate, 
and  next  moment  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol.  The  cook  had  been  suborned 
to  poison  the  chocolate,  and,  supposing 
his  treachery  had  been  found  out, 
shot  himself.  On  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  in  Sans  Souci  a  spider  has  been 
painted  (according  to  tradition)  in 
remembrance  of  this  story. 

Mahomet  and  the  spider.  When 
Mahomet  fled  from  Mecca  he  hid  in 
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a,  certain  cave,  with  the  Koreishites 
close  upon  him.  Suddenly  an  acacia 
in  full  leaf  sprang  up  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  a  wood-pigeon  had  its  nest 
in  the  branches,  and  a  spider  had 
woven  its  net  between  the  tree  and  the 
cave  When  the  Koreishites  saw  this, 
they  felt  persuaded  that  no  one  could 
have  entered  recently,  and  went  on. 

Spidireen.  A  sailors'  name  for  an 
imaginary  vessel.  If  a  sailor  is  asked 
what  ship  he  belongs  to,  and  does  not 
choose  to  tell,  he  will  say,  "  The 
spidireen  frigate  with  nine  decks." 
Officers  who  do  not  want  to  tell  their 
quarters,  give  B.K  S.  (q.v.)  as  their 
address. 

Spigot.  Spare  at  the  spigot  and  spill 
at  the  bung.  To  be  parsimonious  in 
trifles  and  wasteful  in  great  matters* 
hke  a  man  who  stops  his  beer-tub  at 
the  vent-hole  and  leaves  it  running 
at  the  bung-hole. 

Spike.  Slang  for  the  workhouse ; 
to  go  on  the  spike  is  to  become  a  work- 
house inmate. 

To  get  the  spike.  To  get  the  needle. 
See  NEEDLE. 

To  spike  one's  guns  for  him.  To 
render  his  plans  abortive,  frustrate 
the  scheme  he  has  been  laying,  "  draw 
his  teeth."  The  allusion  is  to  the  old 
way  of  making  a  gun  useless  by  driving 
a  spike  into  the  touch-hole. 

Spilt  Milk.    See  CRY. 

Spindle-side.  The  female  line  of 
descent  (cp.  SPEAR-SIDE).  The  spindle 
was  the  pin  on  which  the  thread  was 
wound  from  the  spinning-wheel. 

Spinning  Jenny.    See  JENNY. 

Spinster.     An  unmarried  woman. 

The  fleece  which  was  brought  home 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  summer,  was 
spun  and  woven  into  clothing  by  the 
female  part  of  each  family  during 
the  winter.  King  Edward  the  Elder 
commanded  his  daughters  to  be 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  distaff. 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  his  will,  calls  the 
female  part  of  his  family  the  spindle 
side  ;  and  it  was  a  regularly  received 
axiom  with  our  frugal  forefathers, 
that  no  young  woman  was  fit  to  be  a 
wife  till  she  had  spun  for  herself  a  set 
of  body,  table,  and  bed  linen.  Hence 
the  maiden  was  termed  a  spinner  or 
spinster,  and  the  married  woman  a 
wife  or  "  one  who  has  been  a  weaver." 

It  is  said  that  the  heraldic  lozenge, 
in  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  a 
woman  are  depicted  instead  of,  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  on  a  shield,  originally 
represented  a  spindle.  Among  the 
Bomans  the  bride  carried  a  distaff, 
and  Homer  tells  us  that  Kryseis  was 
to  spin  and  share  the  king's  bed. 


Spirit.  Properly,  the  breath  of  life, 
from  Lat.  spintus  (spirare,  to  breathe, 
blow) : — 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  souL — Gen  li,  7 

Hence,  life  or  the  life  principle,  the 
soul ;  a  disembodied  soul  (a  ghost  or 
apparition),  or  an  immaterial  being 
that  never  was  supposed  to  have  had 
a  body  (sprite),  as  a  gnome,  elf,  or 
fairy  ;  also,  the  temper  or  disposition 
of  mind  as  animated  by  the  breath  of 
life,  as  in  good  spirits,  high-spirited,  a 
man  of  spint. 

The  mediaeval  physiological  notion 
(adopted  from  G-alen)  was  that  spirit 
existed  in  the  body  in  three  kinds, 
viz.,  (1)  the  Natural  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  '*  natural  functions  " — 
growth,  nutrition,  and  generation, 
said  to  be  a  vapour  rising  from  the 
blood  and  having  its  seat  in  the  livac : 
(2)  the  Vital  spirit,  which  arose  in  the 
heart  by  mixture  of  the  air  breathed 
in  with  the  natural  spirit  and  supplied 
the  body  with  heat  and  life:  and  (3) 
the  Animal  spint,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  power  of  motion  and 
sensation,  and  for  the  rational  prin- 
ciple generally  ;  this  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  vital  spirit,  effected  in  the 
brain. 

Spirit  also  came  to  mean  any  vola- 
tile or  airy  agent  of  essence ;  and 
hence,  through  the  old  alchemists,  is 
still  used  of  solutions  in  alcohol  of  a 
volatile  principle  and  of  any  strong 
distilled  alcoholic  liquor.  The  al- 
chemists named  four  substances  only  as 
"  spirits,"  viz.,  mercury,  arsenic,  sal 
ammoniac,  and  sulphur: — 

The  first  spirit  quyksilver  called  is : 
The  seeound  orpiment ,  the  thrid  I  vfa 
Sal  armoni'ac  ,  and  the  ferth.  bremstoon. 

Chaucer .  Canon'*  1  toman's  Prologue 

The  Elemental  spirits  of  Paracelsus 
and  the  Eosicrucians,  i.e.  those  which 
presided  over  the  four  elements,  were 
— the  Salamanders  (of  fire),  Gnomes 
(earth),  Sylphs  (air),  and  Undines 
(water). 

To  spirit  away.  To  kidnap,  abduct; 
to  make  away  with  speedily  and 
secretly.  The  phrase  first  came  into 
use  in  the  17th  century,  in  connexion 
with  kidnapping  youths  and  trans- 
porting them  to  the  West  Indian 
plantations. 

Spiritualism.  The  belief  that  com- 
munication between  the  living  and 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  can  and 
does  take  place,  usually  through  the 
agency  of  a  specially  qualified  person 
(a  "  medium  ")  and  often  by  means 
of  rapping,  table-turning,  or  automatic 
writing  ;  the  system,  doctrines,  prac- 
tice, etc.,  arising  from  this  belief. 
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Hence,  Spiritualist)  one  who  main- 
tains or  practises  this  belief. 

In  Philosophy  Spiritualism — the 
antithesis  of  materialism — is  the  doc- 
trine that  the  spirit  exists  as  distinct 
from  matter,  or  as  the  only  reality. 

Spit.  Spitting  for  luck.  Spitting 
was  a  charm  against  enchantment 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans. 
Pimy  says  it  averted  witchcraft,  and 
availed  in  giving  an  enemy  a  shrewder 
blow. 

Thrice  on  tny  bract  I  spit  to  guard  me  safe 
From  fascinating  charm*.  Tkeocrttu* 

Boys  often  spit  for  luck  on  a  piece 
of  money  given  to  them  ;  boxers  spit 
on  their  hands,  and  costermongers  on 
the  first  money  they  take  in  the  day 
for  the  same  reason. 

Spital  or  Spittle.    A  hospital. 

A  spittle  or  hoatftall  for  poor*  folks  diseased ,  a  spittle 
hoapitaU,  or  laaarnotise  for  tenets -- Bar*  Alveaire  (15SQ). 

Hence  Spitalfields,  the  site  in 
London  where*  in  1197,  a  spital  or 
almshouse  was  built  in  the  fields  by 
Walter  Brune  and  his  wife  Rosia. 

Spitfire.  An  irascible  person,  whose 
angry  words  are  like  fire  spit  from  the 
mouth  of  a  fire-eater.  4 

Spittle  Sermons.  Sermons  preached 
formerly  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tues- 
day at  St.  Mary  Spital,  Spitalfields, 
in  a  pulpit  erected  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  Subsequently  they  were 
given  at  St.  Bride's,  and  later  at 
Chnstchurch,  Newgate  Street.  Ben 
Jonson  alludes  to  them  in  hia  Under- 
woods,  Iz. 

Splay  is  a  contraction  of  display  (to 
unfold  ;  Lat.  dis-plico}.  A  splay  unn- 
dow  is  one  in  a  V-shape,  the  external 
opening  being  very  wide,  to  admit  as 
much  light  as  possible,  but  the  inner 
opening  being  very  small,  A  splay- 
foot is  a  foot  displayed  or  turned  out- 
ward. A  splay-mouth,  is  a  wide  mouth, 
like  that  of  a  clown. 

Spleen,  the  soft  vascular  organ 
placed  to  the  left  of  the  stomach  and 
acting  on  the  blood,  was  once  believed 
to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy  and 
ill-humour.  The  fern  spieenioort  was 
supposed  to  remove  splenic  disorders. 

Splice.  To  marry.  Very  strangely, 
"  splice "  means  to  split  or  divide 
(Gter.  spletesen,  to  split).  The  way  it 
came  to  signify  unite  is  this :  Hopes' 
ends  are  first  untwisted  before  the 
strands  are  interwoven.  Joining  two 
ropes  together  by  interweaving  their 
strands  is  "  splicing  "  them.  Splicing 
wood  is  joining  two  boards  together, 
the  term  being  borrowed  from  the 
sailor. 


To  splice  the  main  brace.  See  MAIN 
BRACE. 

Split.  To  give  away  one's  accom- 
plices, betray  secrets,  "  peach." 

To  splii  hairs.    See  HAIR. 

To  split  with  laughter.  To  laugh 
uproariously  or  unrestrainedly  ;  to 
"  split  one's  sides." 

To  split  the  infinitive.  To  interpose 
some  word  between  to  and  the  verb, 
as  "  to  thoroughly  understand  the  sub- 
3ect."  This  construction  is  branded 
as  a  solecism  by  stylists,  but  it  is  as 
old  as  the  English  language,  and  there 
are  few  of  our  best  writers  who  have 
not  employed  it. 

Without  permitting  himself  to  actually  mention  the 
name  —  Matthew  Arnold  On  Translatiny  Homer,  11L 

It  becomes  a  truth  again,  after  all,  as  he  happens  to 
newly  consider  it—  Sraunina  JL  Soul'*  Tragedy 

Implore  them  to  partially  enlighten  her  —Geo  Mere~ 
dith  ^^ 


Spoke.  To  put  a  spoJce  in  one's 
wheel.  To  interfere  with,  his  projects 
and  frustrate  them  ;  to  thwart  him. 
When  solid  wheels  were  used,  the 
driver  was  provided  with  a  pin  or 
spoke,  which  he  thrust  into  one  of  the 
three  holes  made  to  receive  it,  to  skid 
the  cart  when  it  went  down-hill. 

Sponge.  Throw  up  the  sponge. 
Give  up  ;  confess  oneself  beaten. 
The  metaphor  is  from  boxing  matches, 
for  when  a  second  tossed  a  sponge  into 
the  air  it  was  a  sign  that  his  man  was 
beaten. 

W«  most  stand  tip  to  our  fight  now,  or  throw  up  the 
sponge.  There's  no  two  ways  about  the  matter  —  JBoldre- 
vood  Sobfory  -under  Arrm,  ch  xxxi. 

To  sponge  on  a  man.  To  live  on 
him  like  a.  parasite,  sucking  up  all  he 
hag  as  a  dry  sponge  will  suck  up  water. 

A  sponger  is  a  mean  parasite  who  is 
always  accepting  the  hospitality  of 
those  who  will  give  it  and  never  makes 
any  adequate  return. 

Sponging  House.  A  house  where 
persons  arrested  for  debt  were  kept 
for  twenty-four  hours,  before  being 
sent  to  prison.  They  were  generally 
kept  by  a  bailiff,  and  the  person 
lodged  was  "sponged"  of  all  his 
money  before  leaving. 

Spoon.  A  simpleton,  a  shallow 
prating  duffer  (cp.  WOODEN  SPOON) 
used  to  be  called  a.  spoon,  and  hence 
the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  one 
who  indulged  in  foolish,  sentimental 
love-making,  and  such  a  one  is  said  to 
be  spoony,  and  to  be  spoons  on  the 
girl. 

In  nautical  phrase  to  spoon  is  to 
scud  before  the  wind  ;  and  in  sculling 
to  dip  the  sculls  so  lightly  in  the  water 
as  to  do  Little  more  than  skim  the 
surface. 

Apostle  spoons.    Sea  APOSTLE. 
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He  hath  need  of  a  long  spoon  that 
eatefh  with  the  devil.  You  will  want 
all  your  wits  about  you  if  you  ally 
yourself  with  evil.  Shakespeare  al- 
ludes to  this  proverb  in  the  Comedy  of 
Errors,  iv,  3  ,  and  again  in  the  Tempest, 
u,  2,  where  Stephano  says :  "  Mercy  ' 
mercy  I  this  is  a  devil  ...  I  will 
leave  him,  I  have  no  long  spoon." 

Therefor  behoveth  hire  a  lul  long  spoon 
That  seta!  ete  with  a  f  eend 

Chaucer    Squire's  Tale,  594 

To  be  born  unth  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 
mouth.  See  SILVER. 

Spoonerism.  A  ludicrous  form  of 
metathesis  (q-v.)  that  consists  of 
transposing  the  initial  sounds  of 
words  so  as  to  form  some  laughable 
combination ;  so  called  (about  1885) 
from  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Spooner,  Warden 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  Some  of  the 
best  attributed  to  him  are — "  We  all 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  half -warmed 
fish  within  us  "  (for  "  half -formed 
wish  ") ;  "  Yes,  indeed  ;  the  Lord  is 
a  shoving  leopard  "  ("  loving  Shep- 
herd ") ,  and  <e  Kingkering  Kongs 
their  titles  take."  Sometimes  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  accidental  trans- 
position of  \vhole  words,  as  when  the 
tea-shop  waitress  was  asked  for  "  a 
glass  bun  and  a  bath  of  milk." 

Sport.  To  sport  one's  oak.  See 
OAK. 

The  figurative  meaning  of  to  sport 
is  to  exhibit  in  public  in  a  somewhat 
ostentatious  way ;  the  "  nut,"  for 
instance,  will  sport  a  highly  coloured 
pair  of  socks,  a  new  fashion  in  hats, 
or  a  monocle. 

Sporting  Seasons  in  England.  The 
lawful  season  for  venery,  which  began 
at  Midsummer  and  lasted  to  Holy  Rood 
Day,  used  to  "be  called  the  Time  of 
Grace.  The  fox  and  wolf  might  be 
hunted  from  the  Nativity  to  the 
Annunciation ;  the  roebuck  from 
Easter  to  Michaelmas  ;  the  roe  from 
Michaelmas  to  Candlemas  :  the  hare 
from  Michaelmas  to  Midsummer  ;  and 
the  boar  from  the  Nativity  to  the 
Purification. 

The  modern  times  are  as  follows: 
those  marked  thus  (*)  are  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Slack  Game,*  from  August  20th  to  December  10th ; 
but  In  Somerset,  Devon,  and  New  forest,  from  September 
1st  to  December  10th, 

Slaekeoek,  August  20th  to  December  10th. 

Buck  hunting,  August  20th  to  September  17th. 

Bustard*  September  1st  to  March  1st. 

Red  Deer  hunted,  August  20th  to  September  30th. 

Belt,  (about)  April  20th  to  October  28th. 

fox  hunting,  (about)  October  to  Lady  Day 

Fox  Cubs,  August  1st  to  the  first  Monday  in  November 

Grouse  shooting,*  August  12th  to  December  10th 

Hares,  March  12th  to  August  12th 

Hind,  hunted  In  October  and  again  between  April  10th 
and  May  20th. 

Oyster  season,  August  Cth  to  May 

Partridge  shooting**  September  1st  to  February  1st 


Peasant  shooting*  October  1st  to  .February  1st 
Ptarmigan,  August  12th  to  December  10th 
Quail,  August  12th  to  January  10th 
Jtabttts,  between  October  and  March     Babbits,  as 
vermin,  are  shot  at  any  tune 
Salmon*  February  1st  to  September  1st 
SalmoTt,  rod  fishing,*  November  1st  to  September  1st. 
Trout  fishing.  May  1st  to  September  10th 
Trout,  in  the  Thames,  April  1st  to  September  10th, 
Woodcock,  (about)  November  to  January 

For  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  are 
special  game-laws. 

N  B  — Game  in  JSngland  hare,  pheasant,  partridge, 
grouse,  and  moor-fowl,  in  Scotland,  same  as  England, 
with  the  addition  of  ptarmigan ,  in  Ireland,  same  as 
England,  with  the  addition  of  deer,  black-game,  landrail, 
luail,  and  bustard. 

Sporus.  The  name  under  which 
Pope  satirized  John,  Lord  Hervey  (see 
FANNY,  LORD)  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Satires , — 

Let  Sporos  tremble  1    What,  that  thing  of  silk  I 
Spores  I  that  mere  white  curd  of  asa's  rpflk  t 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporas  feel  ? 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ? 

The  name,  that  of  a  favourite  eunuch 
of  Nero's,  comes  from  Suetonius. 

Spot.  On  tiie  spot.  At  once  ;  with- 
out having  time  to  move  away  or  do 
anything  else  .  as — "  He  answered  on 
the  spot,"  immediately,  without  hesi- 
tation. 

To  knock  spots  off  one.  To  excel 
him  completely  in  something  ,  origin- 
ally an  Americanism. 

Spouse  means  one  who  has  promised 
(Lat.  sponsus,  past  part,  of  spondSre 
to  promise).  In  ancient  Home  the 
friends  of  the  parties  about  to  be 
married  met  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's  father  to  settle  the  marriage 
contract.  This  contract  was  called 
sponsa'lia  (espousals) ;  the  man  and 
woman  were  spouses. 

The  spouse  of  Jesus.  "Our  seraphic 
mother,  the  holy  Tere'sa,"  born  at 
Av'ila  in  1515,  is  so  called  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

ATI  thy  good  works         .  shall 
Weave  a  constellation 
Of  Crowns,  with  which  the  King  thy  spouse 
Shall  build  up  thy  triumphant  brows 

Orathaw    JSymntoSt  Theresa  (1G52) 

Spout.  To  spout.  To  utter  in  a 
bombastic,  declamatory  mannjer:  to 
declaim. 

Up  the  spout.  At  the  pawnbroker's. 
In  allusion  to  the  "  spout "  up  which 
brokers  send  the  articles  ticketed. 
When  redeemed  they  return  down  the 
spout — i.e.  from  the  storeroom  to  the 

Shop.      it's  up  the  spout  and  Charley  Wag 
With  wipes  and  tickers  and  what  not 
Until  the  squeezer  nips  your  scrag, 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 

W.£  Henley     7&an'*8tratffMTip 

Sprat.  To  throw  a  sprat  to  catch  a 
mackerel.  To  give  a  small  thing  in 
the  hope  of  getting  something  much 
more  valuable.  The  French  say, 
"  A  pea  for  a  bean," 
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Spread-eagle.  The  "  eagle  dis- 
played "  of  heraldry,  i.e.  an  eagle  with 
legs  and  wings  extended,  the  wings 
being  elevated.  It  is  the  device  of  the 
"United  States,  and  was  hence  humor- 
ously adopted  as  emblematic  of  bom- 
bast, hyperbole,  and  extravagant 
boasting.  Spread-eagltsni  in  a  United 
States  citizen  is  very  much  the  counter- 
part of  the  more  aggressive  and  bom- 
bastic forms  of  Jingoism  (q.v.)  in  the 
Britisher. 

Spread-eagle  oratory.  "  A  compound 
of  exaggeration,  effrontery,  bombast, 
and  extravagance,  mixed  with  meta- 
phors, platitudes,  threats,  and  irrever- 
ent appeals  flung  at  the  Almighty." 
(North  American  Review,  November, 
1858.) 

In  the  navy  a  man  was  said  to  be 
spread-eagled  when  he  was  lashed  to  the 
rigging  with  outstretched  arms  and 
legs  for  flogging. 

Spring  Tide.  The  tide  that  springs 
or  leaps  or  swells  up.  These  full  tides 
ocenr  a  day  or  two  after  the  new  and 
full  moon,  when  the  attraction  of  both 
sun  and  moon  act  in  a  direct  line. 

Spruce.  Smart,  dandified.  The 
wora  is  from  the  old  FT.  Pruce  (Ger. 
Preussen),  Prussia,  and  was  originally 
(16th  cent.)  applied  to  Prussian 
leather  of  which  particularly  neat  and 
smart-looking  jerkins  were  made. 

And  after  them,  came,  ayr  Edward  Hvward,  then 
adzojrral,  and  with  Mm  sir  Thomas  Parre,  In  doblettea  of 
Crtmodn  velvet,  voyded  lowe  cm  the  back*,  and  before 
to  the  canndl  bone,  laced  on  the  breaates  *Ith  chaynea  of 
silver,  and  over  that  thorte  clokea  of  Crfaaosyn  aatyae, 
and  on  their  headea  hattes  after  darawers  fashion  with 
f esanntes  fathom  in  thetm ,  Th«y  were  appareyled  after 
th«faahkmofPro«ia.orSprace.— SaU**  CkrotttcU  £t*rv 
mi,  year  1  (1542) 

Spruce  beer  is  made  from  the  leaves 
of  tne  spruce  fir,  this  being  a  transla- 
tion of  the  German  name  of  the  tree, 
Sprossen-fichte,  literally  **  sprouts-fir." 

Sprung.  Slang  for  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. 

Spunglng  House.    See  SPONGING. 

Spur.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Instantly  ;  without  stopping  to  take 
thought. 

Spur  money.  A  small  fine  formerly 
imposed  on  those  who  entered  a 
church  wearing  spurs,  because  of  the 
interruption  caused  to  divine  service 
by  their  ringing*  It  was  collected  by 
the  choir-boys  or  the  beadles. 

The  Baffle  of  Spurs.  A  name  given 
to  the  battles  of  Guinegate  (1513)  and 
Courtrai  (1302).  The  former,  between 
Henry  VIII  and  the  Buc  de  Longue- 
vifte,  was  so  called  because  the  French 
•osed  their  spurs  in  night  more  than 
their  swords  in  fight ;  and  the  battle 
cl  Ckwnrfrai  because  the  victorious 


Flemings  gathered  from  the  field  more 
than  700  gilt  spurs,  worn  by  French 
nobles  slam  in  the  fight. 

To  dish  up  the  spurs.  In  Scotland, 
during  the  times  of  the  Border  feuds, 
when  any  of  the  great  families  had 
come  to  the  end  of  their  provisions  the 
lady  of  the  house  sent  up  a  pair  of 
spurs  for  the  last  course,  to  intimate 
that  it  was  time  to  put  spurs  to  the 
horses  and  make  a  raid  upon  England 
for  more  cattle. 

To  nde  whip  (or  suntch)  and  spur. 
To  nde  with  all  possible  speed ;  to 
trample  down  obstacles  ruthlessly. 

To  icin  his  spurs.  To  gain  the  rank 
of  knighthood.  When  a  man  was 
knighted,  the  person  who  dubbed  him 
presented  him  with  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs. 

Spy  Wednesday,  A  name  given  in 
Ireland  to  the  Wednesday  before  Good 
Friday,  when  Judas  bargained  to  be- 
come the  spy  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin 
(Matt,  xxvi,  3-5,  14-16). 

Squab.  Short  and  fat ;  plump  :  a 
person,  cushion,  etc.,  like  this  (a  fat 
woman  is  squabba  m  Swedish).  A 
young  pigeon — especially  an  unfledged 
one — is  called  a  squab,  and  a  pie  of 
mutton,  apples,  and  onions  is  called  a 
squab  pie  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Cornwall  squab-pie,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings, 
And  Leicester  beans  and  bacon,  fit  for  kings 

JKiny  Art  of  Cookery- 

Poet  Squab.  So  Bochester  called 
Dryden,  who  was  very  corpulent. 

Squad,  Squadron.  See  AWKWARD 
SQUAD. 

Squalls.  Look  out  for  squalls.  Ex- 
pect to  meet  with  difficulties.  A  nau- 
tical term,  a  squall  being  a  succession 
of  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind 
(Icel.  skvala). 

Square.  On  the  square.  Straight  and 
above  board,  honest.  Also  said  of  a 
Freemason,  with  allusion  to  the 
mason's  square. 

To  square  a  person.  To  bribe  him, 
or  to  pay  him  for  some  extra  trouble 
he  has  taken. 

To  square  the  circle.  To  attempt  an 
impossibility.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
impossibility  of  exactly  determining 
the  precise  ratio  between  the  diameter 
and  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and 
thus  constructing  a  circle  of  the  same 
area  as  a  given  square.  Popularly  it  is 
3.14159  .  .  .  the  next  decimals  would 
be  26537,  but  the  numbers  would  go 
on  ad  infimtum. 

To  square  up  to  a  person*  To  put 
oneself  in  a  fighting  attitude. 

Are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this  ? 

Shakttpeare    Tilus  Andronteut,  H,  1 

Squeers     See  DOTHEBOYS  HAIX. 
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Squib-  A  political  joke,  printed  and 
circulated  at  election  times  against  a 
candidate,  with  intent  to  bring  him 
into  ridicule,  and  to  influence  votes. 

Parodies,  lampoons,  rightly  named  squibs,  fire  and 
brimstone,  ending  in  smoke,  with  a  villainous  smell  of 
saltpetre. — Dean  Sole  Rose-garden,  and  Pulpit 

Squinanoy.    See  QUINSY. 

Squintum,  Doctor.  George  White- 
field  (1714-70),  so  called  by  Foote  in 
his  farce  The  Minor. 

Theodore  Hook  applied  the  sobri- 
quet to  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834), 
who  had  an  obliquity  of  the  eyes. 

Squire.  In  mediaeval  times  a  youth 
of  gentle  birth  attendant  on  a  knight 
(see  ESQUIRE)  ;  now  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, the  chief  country  gentleman 
of  a  place. 

Squire  of  dames.  Any  cavalier  who 
is  devoted  to  ladies.  Spenser,  in 
his  Faerie  Queene,  introduces  the 
"  squire,"  and  records  his  adventures. 

Sta'bat  Ma'ter  (Lat.  The  Mother  was 
standing).  The  celebrated  Latin 
hymn  reciting  the  Seven  Sorrows  of 
the  Virgin  at  the  Cross,  so  called  from 
its  opening  words,  forming  part  of  the 
service  during  Passion  week,  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  com- 
posed by  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  a 
Franciscan  of  the  13th  century,  and 
has  been  set  to  music  by  Pergole'se, 
Rossi'm,  Haydn,  etc. 

Stable.  Locking  the  stable  door  after 
foe  horse  is  stolen.  Taking  precautions 
after  the  mischief  is  done. 

Staff  I  keep  the  staff  in  my  own 
hand.  I  keep  possession ;  I  retain  the 
right.  The  staff  was  the  ancient 
sceptre,  and  therefore,  figuratively,  it 
means  power,  authority,  dignity,  etc. 

Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm 

Shaktspeare    2  Hairy  VI,  II,  3, 

The  staff  of  life.  Bread,  which  is  the 
support  of  life.  Shakespeare  says, 
"  The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my 
age."  The  allusion  is  to  a  stafE  which 
supports  the  feeble  in  walking. 

"  Bread,"  says  he, "  dear  brothers,  is  the  staff  of  lile  " 
— Swift  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv 

To  put  down  one's  staff  in  a  place. 
To  take  up  one's  residence.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  tent-staff  where  the 
staff  is  placed,  there  the  tent  is 
stretched,  and  the  nomad  resides. 

To  strike  staff.  To  lodge  for  the  time 
being. 

Thou  mayst  see  me  at  thy  pleasure,  for  I  Intend  to 
strike  my  staff  at  yonder  hostelry  — Ceesar  Boryia,  xv 

Stafford.  He  has  had  a  treat  in  Staf- 
ford Court.  He  has  been  thoroughly 
cudgelled.  Of  course,  the  pun  is  on 
the  word  staff,  a  stick.  The  French 
have  a  similar  phrase.  II  a  este  au 


festin  de  Martin  Boston  (he  has  been  to 
Jack  Drum's  entertainment). 

Similarly,  Stafford  law  is  club  law — 
a  good  beating. 

Stag.  The  reason  why  a  stag  sym* 
bohzes  Christ  is  from  the  ancient  idea 
that  it  draws  serpents  by  its  breath 
from  their  holes,  and  then  tramples 
them  to  death.  (Pliny :  Natural  His- 
tory, vui,  50.) 

Stag  in  Christian  art.  The  attribute 
of  St.  Julian  Hospitaller,  St.  Felix  of 
Valois,  and  St.  Aidan.  When  it  has  a 
crucifix  between  its  horns  it  alludes  to 
the  legend  of  St.  Hubert.  When 
luminous  it  belongs  to  St  Eustachius. 

Stags.  In  Stock  Exchange  phrase- 
ology, are  persons  who  apply  for  new 
shares,  etc.,  on  allotment,  not  because 
they  wish  to  hold  the  shares,  but  be- 
cause they  hope  to  sell  the  allotment 
at  a  premium. 

Stagirlte  or  Stagyrite.  Aristotle, 
who  was  born  at  Stagi'ra,  in  Macedon 
(B.C.  4th  cent.). 

In  one  rich  soul 
Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tuilv  joined 

Thomson     Summer,  1541 
And  rules  as  strict  his  laboured  work  confine 
As  II  the  Stagirite  o'erlooked  each  line 

Pope    JSssaff  on  Criticism. 
And  all  the  -wisdom  of  the  Stagirite. 
Enriched  and  beautified  his  studious  mind 

WordsvKHik    Eyitapte  from.  Chtatresa,  Is. 

Stalemate.  To  stalemate  a  person, 
To  bring  him  to  a  standstill,  render  his 
projects;  worthless  or  abortive.  The 
phrase  is  from  chess,  stalemate  being 
the  position  in  which  the  king  is  the 
only  movable  piece  and  he,  though  not 
in  check,  cannot  move  without  be- 
coming so.  Stale  in  this  word  is  prob- 
ably from  O.Fr.  estal  (our  stall),  &  fixed 
position. 

Stalking-horse.  A  mask  to  conceal 
some  design  ;  a  person  put  forward  to 
mislead ,  a  sham.  Sportsmen  often 
used  to  conceal  themselves  behind 
horses,  and  go  on  stalking  step  by 
step  till  they  got  within  shot  of  the 
game 

He  uses  Ma  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  the 
presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  vrit. — Shakespeare 
At  You  Like  It,  y,  4. 

Stammerer,  The .  Louis  II  of  France, 
le  Btgue  (846,  877-9). 

Michael  II,  Emperor  of  the  East  (*, 
820,  829). 

Notker  of  St.  Gall  (830-912). 

Stamp.  'Tis  of  the  right  stamp — has 
the  stamp  of  genuine  merit  A  meta- 
phor taken  from  current  coin,  which  is 
stamped  with  a  recognized  stamp  and 
superscription, 

I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title ,  'tis  not  the  king's 
stamp  can  make  the  metal  heavier  or  better  — ft  ychertey 
Tte  Plain  Dealer,  I,  I  (1577) 


The  rank  is  Lut  the  guinea  stamp , 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

Burns    Jis  Men,  for  Honest  Poverty  t 
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Stand.  To  be  at  a  stand.  To  be  in 
doubt  as  to  further  progress,  perplexed 
at  what  to  do  next. 

To  let  a  thing  stand  over.  To  defer 
consideration  of  it  to  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity. 

To  stand  by.  To  be  ready  to  give 
assistance  in  case  o!  need.  A  stand-by 
is  a  person  or  thing  on  which  one  can 
confidently  rely. 

To  stand  for  a  child.  To  be  sponsor 
for  it  ;  to  stand  in  its  place  and  answer 
for  it. 

To  stand  in  with.  To  go  shares  ; 
also,  to  have  an  understanding  or  com- 
munity of  interests  with. 

To  stand  it  out  —  persist  in  what  one 
says.  A  translation  of  "  persist  " 
(Lat.  per-swto  or  per-sto). 

To  stand  off  and  on.  A  nautical 
phrase  for  tacking  m  and  out  along 
the  shore. 

To  stand  Sam,  stand  to  reason,  stand 
treat,  etc.  See  these  words. 

To  stand  to  one's  guns.  To  persist  in 
a  statement;  not  to  give  way.  A 
military  phrase. 

T6*  Speaker  wdd  he  hoped  the  gaBani  gentleman  would 
try  to  modify  his  phrue  ,  bat  Colonel  BaxmdenoB  still 
rtood  to  W*  guoa.—  J>aOv  Ovpftfc,  3rd  February,  1893 

To  stand  up  for.  Support,  take  his 
(or  its)  part. 

To  stand  upon  one's  privilege  or  on 
punct&ios.  Quietly  to  insist  on  one's 
position,  etc.,  being  recognized  ;  this 
is  the  Latin  insisto.  In  French,  In- 
sister  sur  son  privilege  or  sur  des 
v&illes. 

Standard.  A  banner  as  the  distinc- 
tive emblem  of  a  Royal  House,  an 
army,  or  a  nation,  etc.  The  word  first 
came  into  use  in  England  in  connexion 
with  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (see 
below]  7  in  telling  of  which  Richard  of 
Hexham  (about  1139}  says  that  the 
standard  (a  ship's  mast  with  Sags  at 
the  top)  was  so  called  because  "  it  was 
there  that  valour  took  its  stand  to  con- 
quer or  die."  The  word  is,  however, 
from  Lat.  extend&re,  to  stretch  out, 
through  O.Fr.  estandard. 

Standards  were  formerly  borne  by 
others  than  royalties  and  nations,  and 
varied  in  size  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  bearer.  Thus,  that  of  an  emperor 
was  11  yards  in  length  ;  of  a  king, 
9  yards  ;  of  a  pnnce,  7  yards  ;  of  a 
marquis,  6  J  yards  ;  of  an  earl,  6  yards  ; 
of  a  viscount  or  baron,  5  yards  ;  of  a 
Tcmght-banneret,  4$  yards  ;  of  a  baronet, 
4  yards.  They  generally  contained  the 
arms  of  ^the  bearer,  his  cognizance  and 
crest,  his  motto  or  war-cry,  and  were 
fringed  with  his  livery. 

Standard  is  also  applied  to  a  measure 
of  extent,  weight,  value,  etc.,  which  is 
by  law  or  custom  as  an 


example  or  criterion  for  others  ;   and, 


in  figurative  use  from.  this,  to  any  cri- 
terion or  principle,  as  "  The  standard 
of  an  English  gentleman."  The 
weights  and  measures  were  formerly 
known  as  "  the  king's  standard,"  and 
probably  got  the  name  in  allusion  to 
the  king's  standard  being  the  central 
rallying  point  of  an  army,  the  point 
from  which  orders  were  issued. 

In  uses  such  as  an  electric-light  stand- 
ard (the  lamp-post),  standard  rose  fa.e. 
one  that  stands  on  its  own  stem  and 
is  not  trained  to  a  wall  or  espalier), 
etc.,  the  word  is  the  result  of  confusion 
with  stand. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standard,  between 
the  English  and  the  Scots,  at  Cuton 
Moor,  near  Northallerton,  in  1138. 
Here  David  I,  fighting  on  behalf  of 
Matilda,  was  defeated  by  King  Ste- 
phen's army  under  Baoul,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of 
York.  It  received  its  name  from  a 
ship's  mast  erected  on  a  wagon,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  English 
army ;  the  mast  displayed  the  stand- 
ards of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Eipon. 
On  the  top  was  a  little  casket  contain- 
ing the  consecrated  host. 

The  gold  standard.  A  monetary 
standard  based  only  on  the  value  of 
gold. 

TJie  standard  of  living.  A  conven- 
tional term  to  express  the  supposed 
degree  of  comfort  or  luxury  usually 
enjoyed  by  a  man,  a  ( family,  or  a 
nation:  this  may  be  high  or  low  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Standing.  Standing  orders.  Rules 
or  instructions  constantly  in  force, 
especially  those  by-laws  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  conduct 
of  proceedings  which  stand  in  force 
till  they  are  either  rescinded  or  sus- 
pended. Their  suspension  is  gener- 
ally caused  by  a  desire  to  hurry 
through  a  Bill  with  unusual  expe- 
dition. 

The  Standing  Fishes  Bible.  See 
BIBLE,  SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Stand-offish.  Unsociable,  rather 
contemptuously  reserved. 

Stang.  To  ride  the  stang.  At  one 
time  a  man  who  ill-treated  his  wife 
was  made  to  sit  on  a  stang  (A.S.  stceng, 
a  pole)  hoisted  on  men's  shoulders. 
On  this  uneasy  conveyance  the 
"  stanger  "  was  carried  in  procession 
amidst  the  hootmgs  and  jeenngs  of 
his  neighbours.  Cp.  SKDOHNGTON. 

Stanhope.  The  Stanhope  lens,  a 
cylindrical  lens  with  spherical  ends  of 
different  radii,  and  the  Stanhope  press, 
the  first  iron  printing  press  to  be  used 
(1798),  are  so  called  from  the  noble 
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inventor,  Charles,  3rd  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope (1753-1816). 

The  light  open  one-seated  carnage, 
with  two  or  four  wheels,  called  a 
Stanhope,  gets  its  name  from  the  Hon. 
and  ReV.  Fitzroy  Stanhope  (1787- 
1864),  for  whom  the  first  of  these  con- 
veyances was  made. 

Stannaries,  The.  The  tin-mining 
districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  (Lat. 
stannum,  tin),  which,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1752  had  their  own  parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  twenty-four  stan- 
naiors,  convened  by  the  Lord  Warden 
to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  Until  1896 
the  administration  of  justice  among 
the  miners  and  others  of  these  districts 
was  in  the  hands  of  Stannary  Courts* 
but  at  this  date  the  business  was  trans- 
ferred by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
ordinary  County  Court. 

Star.  Figuratively  applied  to  a 
specially  prominent  person  on  the 
stage,  concert  platform,  etc.,  hence 
star  part,  the  part  taken  by  a  leading 
actor,  star  turn,  etc. 

In  ecclesiastical  art  a  number  of 
saints  may  be  recognized  by  the  star 
depicted  with  them  ;  thus,  St.  Bruno 
bears  one  on  his  breast ;  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Humbert,  St.  Peter  of  Alcan'tare, 
one  over  their  head,  or  on  their  fore- 
head, etc. 

A  star  of  some  form  constitutes  part 
of  the  insignia  of  every  order  of  knight- 
hood ;  tke  Star  and  Garter,  a  common 
inn  sign,  being  in  reference  to  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  stars  were  said  by  the  old 
astrologers  to  have  almost  omnipotent 
influence  on  the  lives  and  destinies  of 
man  (cp.  Judges  v,  20 — "  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera  "), 
and  to  this  old  belief  is  due  a  number 
of  phrases  still  common,  as — Bless  my 
stars  !  You  may  thank  your  lucky  stars, 
star-crossed  (not  favoured  by  the  stars, 
unfortunate),  to  be  born  under  an  evil 
star,  etc. 

She  made  it  plain,  that  Human  Passion 
•Was  order'd  by  Predestination , 
That,  if  weak  women  went  astray, 
Their  Stars  were  more  in  Fault  than  They 

Prior    Ban*  Carvel. 

His  star  ts  in  the  ascendant.  He  is 
in  luck's  way ;  said  of  a  person  to 
whom  some  good  fortune  has  fallen 
and  who  is  very  prosperous.  Accord- 
ing to  astrology,  those  leading  stars 
which  are  above  the  horizon  at  a 
person's  birth  influence  his  life  and 
fortune  ;  when  those  stars  are  in  the 
ascendant,  he  is  strong,  healthy,  and 
lucky ;  but  when  they  are  in  the 
descendant  below  the  horizon,  his 
stars  do  not  shine  on  him,  he  is  in 
the  shade  and  subject  to  ill-fortune. 
Cp.  HOUSES*  ASTROLOGICAL. 


Til  malce  you  see  stars  !  I'll  "  put 
you  through  it  "  ;  literally,  will  give 
you  such  a  blow  in  the  eye  with  my 
fist  that,  when  you  are  struck,  you'll 
experience  the  optical  illusion  of  seeing 
brilliant  streaks,  radiating  and  darting 
in  all  directions. 

Star  Chamber.  A  court  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  Westminster, 
abolished  in  164=1,  and  notorious  for 
its  arbitrary  proceedings,  its  chief 
activity  being  the  punishment  of  such 
offences  as  the  law  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for. 

So  called  either  because  the  ceiling 
or  roof  was  decorated  with  gilt  stars, 
or  because  it  was  the  chamber  where 
the  "  starrs  "  or  Jewish  documents 
were  kept. 

It  is  well  known  that/bei  ore  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
by  Edward  I.  their  contracts  and  obligations  were 
denominated  starra  or  stars  The  room  in 

the  exchequer  where  the  chests  .        were  kept  was 
the  stair-chamber  —  Blactetone     Commentaries,  vol.  ii, 
bk.iv,p  266 

Star  of  Bethlehem.  A  bulbous  plant 
of  the  lily  family  (Omithogallum  um- 
bellatum),  with  star-shaped  white 
flowers.  The  French  peasants  call  it 
La  dame  ffonze  heures,  because  it  opens 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

Star  of  India.  A  British  order  of 
knighthood,  The  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India,  instituted  in  1861 
by  Queen  Victoria  as  a  reward  for 
services  in  and  for  India  and  a  means 
of  recognizing  the  loyalty  of  native 
rulers.  Its  motto  is  "  Heaven's  Light 
our  Guide." 

Starboard  and  Larboard.  Star-  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  steor,  rudder,  bord, 
side  ;  meaning  the  right  side  of  a  ship 
(looking  forwards).  Larboard,  for 
the  left-hand  side,  is  now  obsolete,  and 
"  port  "  is  used  instead.  The  word 
was  earlier  leereboord  (A.S.  Icere,  empty) 
that  side  being  clear  as  the  steersman 
stood  on  the  star  (steer)  boord. 

Starry  Sphere*  The  eighth  of  the 
spheres  (q.v.)  of  the  Ptolemaic  astron- 
omers ;  also  called  the  *'  Firmament." 

The  Crystal  Heaven  is  this,  whose  rigour  guides 
And  binds  the  starry  sphere. 


Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  The  stripes 
are  emblematic  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  and  the  stars  —  of  which  there 
are  now  forty-eight  —  of  the  States  that 
have  since  been  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

The  first  flag  of  the  United  States,  raised  by  Washington 
June  2,  1776,  consisted  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternately  red 
and  white,  with  &  blue  canton  emblazoned  with  the 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew 

In  1777  Congress  ordered  that  the  canton  should  have 
thirteen  white  stars  in  a  blue  field 

In  1794  {after  the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky) 
the  stripes  and  stars  were  each  increased  to  fifteen. 
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In  1818  S  E  Reid  suggested  that  the  original  thirteen 
stripes  should  be  restored,  and  star*  added  to  signify  the 
States  in  the  union. 

The  flag  preceding  1776'xepresented  &  colled  rattlesnake 
with  thirteen  rattles,  and  the  motto  Don't  traad  on  me 
This  was  an  Imitation  of  the  Scotch  thistle  and  the  motto 
Jttano  me  impuna  laeettU, 

Oh  t  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 
F  8  X*. 

S  tarvation  Dundas.  Henry  Dundas, 
first  Lord  Melville  (1740-1811)  was  so 
called  by  Walpole,  because  when  the 
Opposition  denounced  the  Bill  for  re- 
straining trade  and  commerce  with  the 
New  England  colonies  (1775)  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  cause  a  famine 
m  which  the  innocent  would  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  he  said  that  he  was 
"  afraid  "  the  Bill  would  not  have  this 
effect.  It  is  in  connexion  with  this 
that  the  word  first  appears  in  English, 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  Dundas  himself 
used  it. 

Starved  with  Cold,  Half  dead  with 
cold  (A.S.  steorfan,  to  die).  This  used 
to  be  quite  a  common  expression,  but 
is  now  rarely  heard  except  in  the 
north. 

Stations*  The  fourteen  stations  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  These  are  generally 
called  "  Stations  of  the  Gross,"  and  the 
whole  series  is  known  as  the  via  Cal- 
varia  or  via  Crude.  Each  station  re- 
presents, by  fresco,  picture,  or  other- 
wise, some  incident  in  the  passage  of 
Christ  from  the  judgment  hall  to  Cal- 
vary* an<3  a*  ea°h  prayers  are  offered 
up  m  memory  of  the  event  represented. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  condemnation  to  death. 

(2)  Christ  Is  made  to  bear  His  cross. 

(3)  TPa  first  full  under  the  cross 

(4)  The  meetiiiff  with  the  Virgin. 

<fi>  Simon  the  Cyrenean  helps  to  carry  the  cross. 

(6)  Veronica  wipes  the  sacred  face, 

(7)  The  second  IalL 

(8)  Christ  speaks  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

(9)  The  third  falL 

flO)  Christ  la  stripped  of  His  garments. 

(11)  The  nailing  to  the  cross. 

(12)  The  giving  up  of  tie  Spirit. 

(13)  Christ  Is  taken  down  from  the  cress 

(14)  The  deposition  m  the  sepolefere. 

Sta'tor  (Lai.  the  stopper  or  arrestor). 
When  the  Romans  fled  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  they  stopped  at  a  certain  place 
and  made  terms  with  the  victors.  On 
this  spot  they  afterwards  built  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  and  called  it  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  or  Jupiter 
who  caused  them  to  stop  in  their  flight. 

Here,  Stator  Jove  and  Pbabns,  god  of  verse 
The  votive  tablet  I  suspend.  Prior. 

Statute  (Lat.  atafodum,  from  statuere, 
to  cause  to  stand ;  the  same  word, 
etymologically,  as  statue).  A  law  en- 
acted by  a  legislative  body,  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  also  laws  enacted  by  the 
king  and  council  before  there  were  any 
regular  parliaments.  Hence,  &  statute 
mtie,  a  statute  ton,  etc.,  is  the  measure 


as  by  law  established  and  not  accord- 
ing to  local  custom. 

On  the  statute  book.  Included  among 
the  laws  of  the  nation :  the  statute  book 
is  the  whole  body  of  the  laws. 

Statute  fair.    A  mop  fair.    See  MOP. 

Steaks,  Sublime  Society  ol  the.  See 
BEEFSTEAK  CLUB,  THE. 

Steal.  One  man  may  steal  a  horse, 
but  another  must  not  look  over  the  hedge. 
See  HORSE. 

To  steal  a  march  on  one.  To  come  on 
one  unexpectedly,  to  obain  an  advan- 
tage by  stealth,  as  when  an  army  ap- 
pears unexpectedly  before  an  enemy. 

Stolen  sweets  are  always  sweeter. 
Things  procured  by  stealth,  and  game 
illicitly  taken,  haVe  the  charm  of  dex- 
terity to  make  them  the  more  palat- 
able. Solomon  says,  "  Stolen  waters 
are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is 
pleasant "  (Prov.  ix,  17). 

From  bnsle  cooks  we  love  to  steal  a  bit 
Behind  their  backs  and  that  in  corners  eat , 
Nor  need  we  here  the  reason  why  entreat , 
All  know  the  proverb,  **  Stolen  bread  Is  sweet." 
History  of  Joteph,  n.  d. 

In  one  of  the  songs  in  Act  m,  sc.  iv, 
of  Kandolph's  Amyntos  (1638)  are  the 

lines  I —  Porto  concta  magis  bella, 

Furto  duldor  Paella, 
Furto  omnla  decora, 

which  were  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt 

&S  : Stolen  sweets  are  always  sweeter, 

Stolen  kisses  much  completer, 
Stolen,  looks  axe  nice  in  chapels, 
Stolen*  stolen,  be  your  apples 

Steelyard.  A  place  (formerly  a  yard 
or  enclosure)  on  the  Thames  just  above 
London  Bridge,  where  the  Hanse  mer- 
chants had  their  depot.  The  name 
is  a  mistranslation  of  Ger.  staalhof, 
sample  yard,  staal  meaning  both 
sample  and  steel. 

Steelyard,  the  weighing  machine 
with  unequal  arms,  in  which  the 
article  to  be  weighed  is  hung  from  the 
shorter  arm  and  a  weight  moved  along 
the  other  till  they  balance,  is  named 
from  the  metal  and  the  measure  (A.S. 
gyrd,  gerd,  a  stick). 

Steenle.  A  nickname  given  by 
James  I  to  the  handsome  George  Vil- 
hers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  half 
profane  allusion  is  to  Acts  vi,  15,  where 
those  who  looked  on  Stephen  the  mar- 
tyr "  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the 
face  of  an  angel/* 

Steeplechase.  A  horse-race  across 
fields,  hedges,  ditches,  and  other  ob- 
stacles. The  term  arose  in  the  late 
18th  cent,  from  a  party  of  fox- 
hunters  agreeing,  on  their  return  from 
an  unsuccessful  chase,  to  race  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  village  church,  the 
steeple  of  which  w«w  in  sight,  regard- 
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less  of  anything  that  happened  to  lie 
in  the  way. 

For  the  principal  English  steeple- 
chases, see  RACES. 

Sten'tor.  TJie  voice  of  a  Stentor.  A 
very  loud  voice.  Stentor  was  a  Greek 
herald  in  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  Homer,  his  voice  was  as  loud  as  that 
of  fifty  men  comhined  :  hence  sten- 
torian, loud  voiced. 

Stentorophonica.  The  name  given 
by  Sir  Samuel  Morland  to  the  speak- 
ing trumpet  or  megaphone  invented 
hy  him  (1670)  for  use  at  sea. 

I  heard  a  formidable  noise 

Loud  as  the  stentorphonic  voice 

That  roared  far  off,   '  Dispatch  1  and  strip  I  " 


Step-.  A  prefix  used  hefore  fatTier, 
mother,  brotJier,  sister,  son,  daughter, 
etc.,  to  indicate  that  the  person  spoken 
of  is  a  relative  only  by  the  marriage  of 
a  parent,  and  not  by  blood  (  A.S.  ste'op, 
connected  with  dstieped,  bereaved  >. 
Thus,  a  man  who  marries  a  widow  with 
children  becomes  stepfather  to  those 
children,  and  if  he  has  children  by  her 
these  and  those  of  the  widow's  earlier 
marriage  are  stepbrothers  or  stepsisters. 
The  latter  are  also  called  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters  /  but  some  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  terms,  half- 
brother  being  kept  for  what  we  have 
already  defined  as  a  stepbrother,  this 
term  being  applied  only  between  the 
children  of  former  marriages  when 
both  parents  have  been  previously 
married.  Thus,  Mr.  2L,  a  widower 
with  two  sons,  A  and  B,  marries  Mrs. 
Y,  a  widow  with  two  sons,  O  and  D. 
A  and  B  then  become  stepbrothers  to 
0  and  D.  X  and  Y  subsequently  have 
a  son.  and  he  becomes  a  half-brother 
to  the  other  children.  Meanwhile,  3! 
is  stepfather  to  0  and  D,  and  Y  step- 
mother to  A  and  B. 

/  feel  like  a  stepchild.  Said  by  one 
who  is  being  left  out  of  the  fun  or 
getting  none  of  the  titbits.  Step- 
children are  often  (though  by  no  means 
invariably)  treated  by  the  step-parent 
with  somewhat  less  consideration  than 
the  others. 

Stephen,  St.  The  first  Christian 
martyr  —  the  "  protomartyr/*  He  was 
accused  of  blasphemy  and  stoned  to 
death  (Acts  vu,  58).  He  is  com- 
memorated on  December  26th  :  the 
name  means  "  wreath  "  or  **  crown  " 
(Gr.  Stephanos). 

Fed  wtfh  St.  Stephen's  bread.  Stoned. 
Of  course,  the  allusion  is  to  the  stoning 
of  Stephen. 

The  Crown,  of  St  Stephen.  The 
crown  of  Hungary,  this  St.  Stephen 
being  the  first  king  of  Hungary  (1000- 
38).  He  was  a  pagan*  born  at  Gran 


about  969,  and  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity about  995.  During  his  reign 
the  faith  became  firmly  established  in 
his  kingdom.  He  was  canonized  by 
Benedict  IX  shortly  after  his  death, 
and  is  commemorated  on  September 
2nd. 

If  Hungarian  independence  should  be  secured  through 
the  help  of  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Prince  himself  should 
receive  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.— JKottuth  Memoir*  of 
my  Exile  (1880). 

Sterling,  when  applied  to  coins  and 
metal,  denotes  that  they  are  of  stand- 
ard value,  genuine ;  hence  applied 
figuratively  to  anything  of  sound,  in- 
trinsic worth,  as  A  man  of  sterling 
qualities.  The  word — first  met  with 
about  the  early  12th  cent. — has 
been,  held  to  be  a  corruption  of  Easier- 
lings,  the  Hanse  merchants  trading 
with  England ;  but  this  is  unlikely, 
and  the  suggestions  are  that  it  is 
either  steorhng,  the  com  with  a  star, 
some  of  the  early  Norman  coins  having 
a  small  star  on  them,  or  the  bird 
starhng,  some  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's coins  bearing  four  martlets. 

Stern.  To  sit  at  the  stern  ;  At  the 
stern  of  public  affavrs.  Having  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  The 
stern  is  the  steorne9  or  steering-place, 
hence  the  helm. 

Sit  at  chief  est  stem  of  public  weal 

Slufketpeare    1  Henry  F/»  1,  L 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  The  old 
metrical  (largely  doggerel)  version  of 
the  Psalms  that  used  to  be  bound  up 


sung  in  churches.  They  were  mainly 
the  work  of  Thomas  Sternhold  (d. 
1549),  and  John  Hopkins  (d.  1570). 
The  completed  version  appeared  in 

1562.  Mistaken  choirs  refuse  the  solemn  attain 
Of  ancient  Sternhold  —CraSbe    JSorwyh, 

Stet  (Lat.  let  it  stand).  An  author's 
or  editor's  direction  to  the  printer  to 
cancel  a  correction  previously  made  in 
a  MS.,  proof,  etc. 

Stew.  In  a  stew.  In  a  fix,  a 
flurry  ;  in  a  state  of  mental  agitation. 

Irish  stew.  A  dish  made  by  stewing 
together  meat,  onions,  and  potatoes. 
Called  "  Irish  "  from  the  predomin- 
ance of  potatoes. 

To  stew  in  one's  own  juice.  To 
suffer  the  natural  consequences  of 
one's  actions,  to  reap  as  you  have 
sown.  Chaucer  has:  — 

In  his  own  grew  I  made  htm  file, 
For  anger  and  lor  veny  Jakrarie. 
Wife  of  Batit*      l 


The  Russian  ambassador,  when 
Louis  Philippe  fortified  Paris,  re- 
marked, if  ever  again  Paris  is  in  in- 
surrection, it  "  can  be  made  to  stew 


m    its  own  gravy  (jus)  "  ;  $and  Bis- 
marck, at  the  siesre  of  Paris,"  in  1871, 
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said,  the  Germans  intend  to  leave  the 
city  "  to  seethe  in  its  own  milt.*' 

Stick.    See  also  STUCK. 

An  old  stick-in-the-mud.  A  dull, 
unprogressive  old  fogy. 

Tt  sticks  out  a  mile  !  Said  to  one 
who  is  trying  to  conceal  some  very 
obvious  frfult,  disability,  undesirable 
characteristic,  etc.,  concerning  that ; 
as,  "  Anyone  can  see  Jie's  a  welsher — 
it  stacks  out  a  mile  f  " 

Over  the  sticks.  Over  the  hurdles ; 
hence,  a  hurdle-race,  or  steeplechase. 

The  policy  of  the  big  stick.  Threats, 
with  some  show  of  warlike  attitude  to 
back  them  up ;  and  the  same  as 
'*  rattling  the  sword  in  the  scabbard." 
The  phrase  was  a  favourite  one  with 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  stickinp-place.  The  point  at 
which  a  screw  becomes  tight ;  hence, 
the  point  aimed  at.  Shakespeare's 
use  of  the  word  is  probably  an  allusion 
from  the  peg  of  a  musical  instrument, 
which  is  not  much  use  unless  it  is 
actually  at  the  **  sticking-place." 

We  fail  I 

Bat  screw  your  eoarmge  to  the  sticMngr-pIace, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  JtfacfcrtA,  I,  vIL 

The  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  Not  the 
true  facts  ;  a  distorted  version.  To 
have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the 
stick  is  to  have  misunderstood  the 
story. 

To  cut  one's  stick.    See  Cur. 

To  stick  at  nothing.  To  be  heedless 
of  all  obstacles  in  accomplishing  one's 
desire ;  to  be  utterly  unscrupulous. 

To  stick  it  up.  Old  slang  for  leaving 
one's  "  score  "  at  the  tavern  to  be  paid 
later ;  a  note  of  it  was  stuck,  or  chalked 
up,  at  the  back  of  the  door. 

To  stick  up.  Australian  for  to 
waylay  and  rob  a  coach,  etc. ;  also  in 
common  use  for  raiding  a  bank  and  so 
on  in  daylight,  the  raiders  closing  the 
doors  and  covering  all  present  with 
revolvers. 

Stlckit.  A  Scotticism  for  "  stuck 
(stick~e&)  half-way,"  as  a  sticTcit  706, 
one  that  is  unfinished  or  unsatis- 
factory ;  hence,  applied  to  persons 
who  have  given  up  their  work  through 
lack  of  means  or  capacity  or  some 
other  reason,  as  a  stickit  minister,  a 
retired  minister. 

Stickler.  A  stickler  over  trifles. 
One  particular  about  things  of  no 
moment.  Sticklers  were  the  umpires 
in  tournaments,  or  seconds  in  single 
combats,  very  punctilious  about  the 
minutest  points  of  etiquette.  The 
word  is  connected  with  A&.  stihtan,  to 
arrange,  regulate. 

I  »«t  w8Hng      .      to  give  tb««  precedence,  and  con- 


Stiff.  Slang  for  a  corpse  ;  also  foi 
a  horse  that  is  sure  to  lose  in  a  race , 
also  (with  reference  to  the  stiff  interest 
exacted  by  moneylenders)  an  I  O  TJ,  a 
bill  of  acceptance.  "  Did  you  get  it 
stiff  or  hard  ?  "  means  by  an  I  O  U  or 
in  hard  cash. 

His  "  stiff'*  was  floating  about  in  too  many  directions, 
at  too  many  high  figures  —Ouida  Under  Two  Flagst 
ch.vii 

Stig'mata.  Marks  miraculously 
developed  on  the  body  of  certain 
persons,  which  correspond  to  some 
or  aU  of  the  wounds  received  by  our 
Saviour  in  His  trial  and  crucifixion. 
Prom  Gr.  stigma,  the  brand  with  which 
slaves  and  criminals  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Borne  were  marked ;  hence  our 
verb  stigmatize,  to  mark  as  with  a 
brand  of  disgrace. 

Among  those  who  are  said  to  have 
been  marked  with  the  stigmata  are — 

(1)  MEN.    St.   Paul,  who  said  "  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  "  (Gal.  vi,  17) ;  Angelo  del 
Paz   (all  the   marks) ;     Benedict   of 
Beggio  (the  crown  of  thorns),  1602  ; 
Carlo   di   Saeta   (the    lance-wound) ; 
Francis  of  Assisi  (all  the  marks,  which 
were  impressed  on  him  by  a  seraph 
with  six  wings),  September  15th,  1224  ; 
and  Nicholas  of  Bavenna. 

(2)  WOMEN.    Bianca  de  Gazeran ; 
St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  ;   Catharine  di 
Baconisco  (the  crown  of  thorns),  1583  ; 
Cecilia   di   Nobili    of    Nocera,    1655 ; 
dara  di  Pugny  (mark  of  the  spear), 
1514  ;   "  Estatica  "  of  Caldaro  (all  the 
marks),  1842  ;   Gabriella  da  Piezolo  of 
Aquila  (the  spear-mark),  1472  ;   Hier- 
onyma    Carvaglio    (the    spear-mark, 
wMch  bled  every  Friday) ;    Joanna 
Maria  of  the  Cross;    Maria  Bazzi  of 
Chio  (marks  of  the  thorny  crown) ; 
Maria  Villani  (ditto) ;  Mary  Magdalen 
di    Pazzi;     Mechtildis    von    Stanz ; 
Ursula  of  Valencia  ;  Veronica  Giuliani 
(all    the    marks)      1 694 ;      Vincenza 
Ferren  of  Valencia  ;  Anna  Emmerich, 
of    Dulmen,   Westphalia    (d.    1824) ; 
Maria  von  Mori  (in  1839) ;     Louise 
Lateau  (1860),  and  Anne  Girling,  the 
foundress  of  the  English  "  Shakers  " 
(q.v.). 

Sttlo  No'vo  (Lat.  in  the  new  style). 
Newfangled  notions.  When  the  cal- 
endar was  reformed  by  Gregory  XIII 
(1582),  letters  used  to  be  dated  stilo 
novo,  which  grew  in  time  to  be  a  cant 
phrase  for  any  innovation. 

And  so  I  leave  you  to  your  itHo  now. 
JBantntont  and  Fletcher     Woman'*  Prize,  IV,  Iv. 

Stinkomalee.  The  name  with  which 
Theodore  Hook  sought  to  cover 
University  College,  London,  with 
ridicule  at  its  foundation  in  1828  ; 
taken,  at  the  time,  for  quite  a  good 
specimen  of  "  wit,"  It  was  suggested 
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by  the  facts  that  Trmcomalee  (Ceylon) 
was  much  in  the  public  eye  just  then, 
and  that  the  College  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  large  rubbish 
store  or  sort  of  refuse  field,  into  which 
were  cast  potsherds  and  all  sorts  of 
sweepings.  As  the  non-religious  edu- 
cation of  the  new  college  and  its  rivalry 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  for  a 
time  very  great  offence  to  the  High 
Church  and  State  party,  the  gibe  seems 
to  have  attained  a  certain  currency. 

Stir  Up  Sunday.  The  last  Sunday 
in  Trinity.  So  called  from  the  first 
two  words  of  the  collect.  It  announces 
to  schoolboys  the  near  approach  of  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Stirrup.  Literally,  a  rope  to  climb 
by  (A.S.  stlrap,  from  stigan,  to  climb, 
and  r&p,  a  rope). 

Stirrup  cup.  A  "  parting  cup," 
given,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  to 
guests  on  leaving  when  their  feet  are 
in  the  stirrups.  Cp.  DOCH-AN-DOBOCH. 

Lord  Marmlcm's  bugles  blew  to  horse , 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course , 
Between  the  baron  and  his  host 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost 

Scott     Marmton,  i,  21 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  a 
"  parting  cup  "  was  drunk  in  honour 
of  Mercury  to  insure  sound  sleep.  See 
Ovid,  Fasti,  ii,  635. 

Stirrup  oil.  A  beating  ;  a  variety 
of  "  strap  oil  "  (q.v.)  The  French  de 
rhmle  de  cotret  (faggot,  or  stick  oil). 

Stiver.  Not  a  stiver.  Not  a  penny, 
not  a  cent.  The  stiver  (stuiver)  was  a 
Dutch  coin,  equal  to  about  a  penny. 

Stock.  Originally,  a  tree-trunk,  or 
stem  (connected  with  stick)  ;  hence, 
in  figurative  uses,  something  fixed, 
also  something  regarded  as  the  origin 
of  families,  groups,  etc. ;  as  He  comes 
of  a  good  stock,  from  a  good  stem,  of 
good  line  of  descent,  Languages  of 
Indo-Oermanic  stock,  etc.  To  worship 
stocks  and  stones  is  to  worship  idols, 
stock  here  being  taken  as  a  type  of  a 
motionless,  fixed  thing,  like  a  tree- 
stump.  The  village  stocks,  in  which 
petty  offenders  were  confined  by  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  are  so  called  from 
the  stakes  or  posts  at  the  side ;  and 
stock,  in  the  sense  of  fund,  capital,  is 
probably  with  reference  to  its  being 
the  stem  from,  which  a  business  is 
developed. 

It  is  on  the  stocks.  It  is  in  hand, 
but  not  yet  finished.  The  stocks  is 
the  frame  in  which  a  ship  is  placed 
while  building,  and  so  long  as  it  is  in 
hand  it  is  said  to  be  or  to  lie  on  the 
stocks. 

Live  stock.  The  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
horses,  etc.,  belonging  to  a  farmer , 
that  part  of  his  "  stock  in  trade " 


which  is  alive.  In  slang  use,  lice  or 
other  parasitical  vermin. 

LocJt,  stock9  and  barrel.     See  LOCK. 

Stock-broker,  stock-jobber.  The  broker 
is  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  stocks 
and  shares  for  clients  on  commission  ; 
the  jobber  speculates  in  stocks  and 
shares  so  as  to  profit  by  market  fluc- 
tuations, and  acts  as  an  intermediary 
between  buying  and  selling  brokers. 
The  jobber  must  be  a  member  of  a 
Stock  Exchange ;  but  a  broker  need 
not  necessarily  be ;  if  lie  is  not  he  is 
known  as  an  "  outside  broker  "  or  a 
"  kerbstone  operator."  Cp.  BUCKET- 
SHOP. 

Stock  in  trade.  The  fixed  capital  of 
a  business  ;  the  goods,  tools,  and  other 
requisites  of  a  trade  or  profession. 

Stock-rider.  The  Australian  term 
for  one  in  charge  of  cattle,  i.e.  stock. 
He  uses  a  stock-whip,  and  herds  his 
beasts  in  a  stock-yard. 

To  take  stock.  To  ascertain  how 
one's  business  stands  by  taking  an 
inventory  of  all  goods  and  so  on  in 
hand,  balancing  one's  books,  etc.  ; 
hence,  to  survey  one's  position  and 
prospects. 

Stockdove.  The  wild  pigeon;  so 
called  because  it  nests  in  the  stocks 
of  hollow  trees. 

Stockfish.  Dried  cod,  cured  without 
salt.  In  Shakespeare's  day  the  word 
was  often  used  as  a  contemptuous 
epithet  of  abuse  ;  thus  Falstaff  shouts 
at  Prince  Henry — 

Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you  dried  neat's 
tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish  1 — 1  Henry  IV,  ii,  4. 

I  will  beat  thee  like  a  stockfish. 
Moffat  and  Bennet,  in  their  Health's 
Improvement  (p.  262),  inform  us  that 
dried  cod,  till  it  is  beaten,  is  called 
buckhorn,  because  it  is  so  tough  ;  but 
after  it  has  been  beaten  on  the  stock, 
it  is  termed  stockfish. 

Peace !  thou  wilt  be  beaten  like  a  stockfish  else,—- 
Jonson  JEtary  Man  in  hi*  Humour,  ill,  2. 

Stocking*  Used  of  one's  savings  or 
"  nest-egg,"  because  formerly  money 
used  to  be  hoarded  up  in  an  old  stock- 
ing, which  was  frequently  hung  up 
the  chimney  for  safety. 

Blue  stocking.    See  under  BLUB. 

StockweU  Ghost.  A  supposed  ghost 
that  created  a  great  sensation  in 
Stockwell,  London,  in  1772.  The 
author  of  the  strange  noises  was  Anne 
Robinson,  a  servant.  <7p.  COOK  LANE. 

Stoics.  A  school  of  Greek  philo- 
sophers (founded  by  Zeno,  about  B.C. 
308)  who  held  that  virtue  was  the 
highest  good,  and  that  the  passions 
and  appetites  should  be  rigidly  sub- 
dued. It  was  so  called  because  Zeno 
gave  his  lectures  in  the  Stoa  Poikite", 
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the   Painted   Porch   (see   PORCH)   of 
Athens. 

Epicto'tus  was  the  founder  of  the 
New  Stoic  school  (1st  cent.  \,D.). 

Th«  aackot  Stole*  to.  tb4r  porch 

With  fttrt*  dtipute  matetataad  their  church, 

B«ai  out  tfadr  bnlM  In  fi«U  and  «tady 


That  laniuM  fe  an  animal, 

Hade  good  wttti  ctoat  polemic  bawl. 

&*!*•  '  Hvd&rat,  M,  3. 

Stole  (Lat.  sfoto).  An  ecclesiastical 
vestment,  also  called  the  Orarmm. 
It  indicates  Obeditniiam  fiHii  Dei  et 
fatfutn  sermtutiSi  quod  pro  salute 
Iwmmum  portdvit.  Deacons  wear  the 
stole  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  loop 
the  two  parts  together,  that  they  may 
both  hang  on  the  right  side.  Priests 
wear  it  over  both  shoulders. 

Stole,  Groom  of  the.  Formerly,  the 
first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  a  high 
officer  of  the  Royal  Household  ranking 
next  after  the  vice-chamberlain.  The 
office  was  allowed  to  lapse  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria  :  in  the  reign  of 
Queen.  Anne  it  was  held  by  a  woman. 

Stol*,  here,  is  not  connected  with 
Lat.  stola,  a  robe,  but  refers  to  the 
fciag*s  stool,  or  privy.  Lavatory  ac- 
commodation was  not  always  what 
it  is  to-day  ;  and,  certainly  as  late  as 
the  16th  century,  when  the  king  made 
a.  royal  progress  his  close-stool  formed 
part  of  the  baggage  and  was  in  charge 
of  a  special  officer  or  groom. 

Stolen  Things.    See  under  STEAL. 

Stomach.  Used  figuratively  of  in- 
clination, appetite,  etc. 

H«  wta  Kftth  no  rtMoach  lor  tfefe  Aghi.—  £ft*fa*p«*« 
rt  \r.  3, 

a*  an  Hobooaded 


He&y  VIII,  ir,  «. 

Let  BM 


prate  you  wfelfe  I  h*v«  the  «totn*di,~Jf«r 


To  siamach  an  insult.    To  swallow 
it  and  not  resent  it. 

If  rot  mo*  bfttere,  jtotnach  not  »JL—Stotttp«are' 


Stone.  Used  in  a  figurative  sense 
in  many  ways  when  some  character- 
istic of  a  stone  is  to  be  pointed  out  ; 
as,  stone  blind,  stone  cold,  stone  dead, 
stone  sttfli  ate.,  as  blind,  cold,  dead,  or 
still  as  a  stone. 

I  wilt  not  •trafjle  i^  I  wffl  tta&d  etone  stfO. 


In  all  ages  stones,  especially  those 
of  meteoric  ongin  or  those  fabled  to 
have  "  fallen  from  heaven,"  have  been 
set  up  and  worshipped  by  primitive 
peoples,  and  the  great  stone  circles  of 
StoBehenge*  Avebury,  the  Orkneys, 
C»rnact  etc.,  are  rehcs  of  religious 
rites.  Anaxag'oras  menti<xns  a  stozw 
tiwufc  fell  from  Jupiter  in  Thrace,  a 
d«s«Tiptjon  of  which  is  given  by  Pliny. 
Bphesians  asserted  that  their 
of  Diana  came  from  Ju^ter. 


The  stone  at  Emessa,  in  Syria,  wor- 
shipped as  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  was  a 
similar  meteorite.  At  Aby'dos  and 
Potidse'a  similar  stones  were  preserved. 
At  Corinth  was  one  venerated  as  Zeus. 
At  Cyprus  was  one  dedicated  to  Venus, 
a  description  of  which  is  given  by 
Tacitus  and  Maximus  Tyr'ius.  Hero'- 
dian  describes  one  in  Syria,  and  the 
famous  "  black  stone "  (see  HAJAB 
AL-ASWAD),  set  in  the  Kaaba  of  the 
Moslems,  is  a  similar  meteor. 

After  the  Moslem  pilgrim  has  made 
his  seven  processions  round  the  Kaaba, 
he  repairs  to  Mount  Arafat,  and  before 
sunrise  enters  the  valley  of  Mena, 
where  he  throws  seven  stones  at  each 
of  three  pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abra- 
ham and  Adam,  who  thus  drove  away 
the  devil  when  he  disturbed  their 
devotions. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss*  One 
who  is  always  "  chopping  and  chang- 
ing "  and  won't  settle  down  will  never 
become  wealthy.  So  says  the  proverb 
(which  is  common  to  many  languages), 
but  it  is  not  always  borne  out  by  facts 
— and  its  reverse  does  not  hold  true. 
Tusser,  in  his  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandrie  (1573)  has — 

The  stone  that  is  rolling  can  gather  no  moat, 
For  master  and  Berrant  oft  changing  is  JOBS. 

Hag-stones.  3?lmts  naturally  per- 
forated, used  in  country  places  as 
charms  against  witches,  the  "  evil 
eye,"  etc.  They  are  hung  on  the  key 
of  an  outer  door,  round  the  neck  "  for 
luck,**  on  the  bed-post  to  prevent 
nightmare,  on  a  horse's  collar  to  ward 
off  disease,  etc. 

Bione  soup  or  St.  Bernard's  soup. 
The  story  goes  that  a  beggar  asked 
alms  at  a  lordly  mansion,  but  was  told 
by  the  servants  they  had  nothing  to 
give  Mm.  "  Sorry  for  it,"  said  the 
man,  *'  but  will  you  let  me  boil  a  little 
water  to  make  some  soup  of  this 
stone  ?  "  This  was  so  novel  a  pro- 
ceeding, that  the  curiosity  of  the 
servants  was  aroused,  and  the  man 
was  readily  furnished  with  saucepan, 
water,  and  a  spoon.  In  he  popped 
the  stone,  and  begged  for  a  little  salt 
and  pepper  for  flavouring.  Stirring 
the  water  and  tasting  it,  he  said  it 
would  be  the  better  for  any  fragments 
of  meat  and  vegetables  they  might 
happen  to  have.  These  were  supplied, 
and  ultimately  he  asked  for  a  little 
ketchup  or  other  sauce.  When  ready 
the  servants  tasted  it,  and  declared 
that  "  stone  soup  **  was  excellent. 

flffone  of  stumbling.  AJQ.  obstacle, 
stumbling-block,  or  an  occasion  for 
being  hindered.  The  phrase  is  from 
Isa.  vili,  14:— 


He  &&Q  be  .  .     lor  a  atone  of  stumbling  and  tor  « 
rock  of  offence  to  both  the  hoases  of  Israel 
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The  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis,  in 
tlie  Orkneys,  resemble  Stonehenge, 
but  are  unkkely  to  have  beea  Druid- 
ical.  The  custom  of  constructing  these 
circles  was  prevalent  m  Scandinavia 
as  well  as  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  as 
common  to  the  mythology  of  Odin  as 
to  Druidism.  They  were  places  of 
public  assembly,  and  in  the  Eyrbiggia 
Saga  is  described  the  manner  of  setting 
apart  the  Helga  Fell  (Holy  Bocks)  by 
the  pontiff  Thorolf  for  solemn  meet- 
ings. 

The  Stone  Age.  The  period  when 
stone  implements  were  used  by  primi- 
tive man  It  preceded  the  Bronze 
Age ;  and  some  peoples,  such  as  cer- 
tain tribes  in  Papua,  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  it.  See  PALEOLITHIC. 

The  stone  jug.  Slang  for  prison.  See 
JTJG. 

To  cast  the  first  stone.  To  take  the 
lead  in  criticizing,  fault-finding,  quar- 
relling, etc.  The  phrase  is  from  John 
viii,  7: — 

He  that  is  without  eta  among  you,  let  Mm  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her 

To  fall  two  birds  with  one  stone.  See 
BIRD. 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned.  To 
spare  no  trouble,  time,  expense,  etc., 
in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  your 
aim.  After  the  defeat  of  Mardomus  at 
Platsea  (BO.  477),  a  report  was  cur- 
rent that  the  Persian  general  had  left 
great  treasures  in  his  tent.  Polycrates 
the  Theban  sought  long  but  found 
them  not.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi,  be- 
ing consulted,  told  him  "  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned,"  and  the  treasures 
were  discovered. 

You  have  stones  in  your  mouth.  Said 
to  a  person  who  stutters  or  speaks 
very  indistinctly.    The  allusion  is  to 
Demos'thenes,  who   cured  himself  of 
stuttering  by  putting  pebbles  in  his 
mouth  and  declaiming  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  orator  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  \rith  pebMe  stones 
When  he  harangued  — Bv&tf    Sudlbras,  i,  1 

See  also  -3ETITES,  PHILOSOPHERS' 
STONE,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  TOUCH- 
STONE, etc. 

Stonebrash.  A  name  given  in  Wilt- 
shire to  the  subsoil  of  the  north- 
western border,  which  consists  of  a 
reddish  calcareous  loam,  mingled  with 
flat  stones  ;  a  soil  made  of  small  stones 
or  broken  rock. 

Stonehenge.  The  great  prehistoric 
(Neolithic  or  early  Bronze  Age)  monu- 
ment on  Salisbury  Plain,  originally 
consisting  of  two  concentric  circles  of 
upright  stones,  enclosing  two  rows  of 
smaller  stones,  and  a  central  block  of 
blue  marble  (18  ft.  by  4  ft.),  known  as 
the  Altar  Stone.  The  Friar's  Heel  (q.v.) 


stands  outside  the  circle  to  the  N.E. 
Many  theories  as  to  its  original 
purpose  and  original  builders  have 
been  propounded.  It  was  probably 
used  (if  not  built)  by  the  Druids,  and 
from  its  plotting,  which,  it  is  certain, 
had  an  astronomical  basis,  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  temple  of  a 
sun  god  and  to  have  been  built  about 
B.C  1680. 

The  -henge  of  the  name  seems  to 
refer  to  something  hanging  (A.S. 
hengen)  in,  or  supported  in,  the  air, 
viz.,  the  huge  transverse  stones  ;  but 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  connects  it 
with  Hengist,  and  says  that  Stone- 
henge was  erected  by  Merlin  to  per- 
petuate the  treachery  of  Hengist  in 
falling  upon  Vortigern  and  putting 
him  and  his  400  attendants  to  the 
sword.  Aurehus  Ambrosms  asked 
Merlin  to  devise  a  memento  of  this 
event,  whereupon  the  magician  trans- 
planted from  Killaraus,  in  Irelan£,  the 
"  Giant's  Dance,"  stones  which  had 
been  brought  thither  from  Africa  by 
a  race  of  giants  and  all  of  which  pos- 
sessed magic  properties. 

Stonewall,  To.  A  cricketers'  term 
for  adopting  purely  defensive  meas- 
ures when  at  the  wicket,  blocking 
every  ball  and  not  attempting  to 
score.  It  was  originally  Australian 
political  slang  and  was  used  of  ob- 
structing business. 

Stonewall  Jackson.  Thomas  J. 
Jackson  (1824-63),  one  of  the  Con- 
federate generals  m  the  American  civil 
war ;  so  called  because  at  the  Battle  of 
Bull  Bun  (1861 )  General  Bee,  of  South 
Carolina,  observing  his  men  waver, 
exclaimed,  "  Look  at  Jackson's  men 
they  stand  like  a  stone  wall  i  " 

Stony  Arabia.  A  imstranslation  of 
Arabia  Petrcea,  where  Petrsea  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  adjective  formed  from 
the  Greek  petros  (a  stone),  and  not,  as 
;t  really  is,  from  the  city  of  Petra,  the 
capital  of  the  Naberthseans.  Cv. 
YEMEN. 

Stool  of  Repentance.  The  "cutty 
stool,"  a  low  stool  placed  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  in  Scottish  churches,  on 
which  persons  who  had  incurred  eccle- 
siastical censure  were  placed  during 
divine  service.  When  the  service 
was  over  the  "  penitent "  had  to  stand 
on  the  stool  and  receive  the  minister's 
rebuke- 
Store,  Store  cattle.  Beasts  kept  on 
a  farm  for  breeding  purposes,  or  thin 
cattle  bought  for  fattening. 

Store  is  no  sore.    Things  stored  up 
for  future  use  are  no  evil.    Sore  means 
grief  as  well  as  wound,  our  sorrow. 
To  *et  store  by.    To  value  highly. 
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Stork*  According  to  the  Swedish 
legend,  the  stork  received  its  name 
from  flying  round  the  cross  of  the  cru- 
cified Bedeemer,  crying  Styrka  I  styr- 
Jea  f  (Strengthen.  I  strengthen  !). 

Many  fables  and  legends  have  grown 
up  around  this  bird.  Lyly  refers  to 
it  more  than  once  in  his  Euphues 
(1580),  as— 

Ladies  DM  their  lovers  as  the  stork  doth  her  young  ones, 
who  {Mdceth  them  till  they  bleed  with  her  bill,  and  then 
hctleth  them  with  her  tongue 

And  again — 

Cooatancy  is  like  unto  the  stork,  who  wheresoever  ah* 
By  coxneth  into  no  nert  bat  her  own. 

And — 

It  fsreih  with  me  M  with  the  stork,  who,  when 
•be  te  feart  able  canfeth  the  greatest  burden. 

Dutch  and  German  mothers  tell 
their  children  that  babies  are  brought 
by  storks  ;  and  another  common  be- 
lief was  that  the  stork,  like  the  secre- 
tary bird,  will  kill  snakes  "  on  sight  " : 

Twill  profit  whost  the  stork,  sworn  foe  of  makes, 
Return*,  to  show  compassion  to  thy  plants 

Ftilipt     Cyder,  Bk.  1 

King  Stork.  A  tyrant  that  devours 
his  subjects,  and  makes  them  submis- 
sive with  fear  and  trembling.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  fable  of  The  Frogs 
dcsinng  a  King.  See  Loa. 

Storks'  law  or  Lex  ciconaria.  A 
Boman  law  which  obliged  children  to 
maintain  their  necessitous  parents  in 
old  age,  "  in  imitation  of  the  stork." 
Also  called  "  Antipelargia," 

Storm.  A  brain-storm.  A' sudden 
and  violent  upheaval  in  the  brain, 
causing  temporary  loss  of  control,  or 
even  madness.  Nerve-storm  is  used  in 
much  the  same  way  of  the  nerves. 

A  storm  in  a  teacup.  A  mighty  to-do 
about  a  trifle ;  making  a  great  fuss 
about  nothing. 

Storm  and  stress.  See  STUBM  TTNI> 
DBANG. 

The  Cape  of  Storms.  So  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz  named  the  south  cape  of 
Africa  in  1486,  but  John  II  of  Portugal 
(d.  1495)  changed  it  to  the  Cape  ofGoo$ 
Hope. 

To  take  by  storm.  To  seize  by  a  sud- 
den and  irresistible  attack  ;  a  military 
term  used  figuratively,  as  of  one  who 
becomes  suddenly  famous  or  popular; 
an  actor,  suddenly  springing  to  fame, 
"  takes  the  town  by  storm." 

Stormy  Petrel.    See  PETREL* 

Stornello  Verses  are  those  in  which 
certain  words  are  harped  on  and 
turned  about  and  about.  They  are 
common  among  the  Tuscan  peasants. 
The  word  is  from  toma're  (to  return). 

ra  toU  him  th*  «**«,  and  tte  emu,  and  the  r*t, 

Mam  «HT  country  has  flung  the  Tito  yoke  from  her  head , 
rateS  bia*  the  P-MM,  and  the  «£,  and  the  **ito, 
Woett  took  w«ll  by  his  side  as  a  nrord-knot  so  bright , 
rB  *•*  •**  «»  «*.  *nd  the  wMfe,  and  the  «r«»t, 
I*  fe*  prto*  thai  wt  pi*y  tor,  a,  prl»  we- wffl  wto. 

JUattt  and  Qveriet 


Stor'thing.  The  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment, elected  every  three  years  (stor, 
great ;  thing,  assembly). 

Stovepipe  Hat.  An  old-fashioned 
tall  silk  hat,  a  chimney-pot  hat  (q.v.). 

High  collars,  tight  coate,  and  tight  sleeves  were  worn 
at  home  and  abroad,  and,  as  though  that  were  not  enough, 
a  stovepipe  hat. — lUvtirated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Newt, 
Sept.,  1891 

Stratf.  A  colloquial  name  for  a 
violin  made  by  the  famous  maker  An- 
tonio Stradivarius  (1644-1737)  of  Cre- 
mona. His  best  period  was  about  1700 
to  1725  ;  he  sold  his  violins  for  about 
£4  each ;  they  have  since  realized  as 
much  as  £3,000,  and  one  of  his  'cellos 
£4,000. 

Strafe  (Ger.  strafen,  to  punish).  A 
word  borrowed  in  good-humoured 
contempt  from  the  Germans  during 
the  Great  War.  One  of  their  favour- 
ite "  slogans  "  was  Gott  strafe  England  / 
A  punishment  or  "  wigging  "  is  spoken 
of  as  a  good  straffing,  but  during  the 
War  this  phrase  meant  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment,  a  sharp  action,  etc. 

Strain.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained^  (Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1) — 
constrained  or  forced,  but  cometh 
down  freely  as  the  rain,  which  is  God's 
gift. 

To  strain  a  point.  To  go  beyond 
one's  usual,  or  the  proper,  limits  ;  to 
give  way  a  bit  more  than  one  has  any 
right  to. 

To  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel.  To  make  much  fuss  about 
little  peccadilloes,  but  commit  offences 
of  real  magnitude.  The  proverb  comes 
from  Matt,  xxiii,  24,  which  in  Tyn- 
dale's,  Coverdale's,  and  other  early 
versions  reads  to  strain  out,  etc.,  mean- 
ing to  filter  out  a  gnat  before  drinking 
the  wine.  The  Revised  Version  also 
adopts  this  form,  but  the  Authorized 
Version's  rendering  (to  strain  at)  was 
in  use  well  before  the  date  of  its  issue 
(1611),  so  the  at  is  not- — as  has  been 
sometimes  stated — a  misprint  or  mis- 
take for  out.  Greene  in  his  Mamtilia 
(1583)  sj>eaks  of  "  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  letting  pass  an  elephant."  It 
means,  to  strain  the  wine  at  finding  a 
gnat  in  it,  but  was  early  taken  to  stand 
for  to  swallow  with  considerable 
effort,  imposing  a  strain  on  one's 
throat. 

To  strain  courtesy.  To  stand  upon 
ceremony.  Here,  strain  is  to  stretch,  as 
parchment  is  strained  on  a  drum-head. 

Stranger.  Originally,  a  foreigner ; 
from  O.JB'r.  estrangier  (Mod.  Fr.  dtran- 
ger),  which  is  the  Latin  extraneus,  one 
without  (extra,  without). 

It  is  said  that  Busi'ris,  King  of 
Egypt,  sacrificed  to  his  gods  all 
strangers  who  set  foot  on  his  terri- 
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tones.     Diomed  (q.v.)  gave  strangers 
to  his  horses  for  food. 

Oh  fly,  or  here  with  strangers'  blood  Imbrued 
Burslrifl*  altars  thou  shalt  find  renewed  , 
Amidst  his  slaughtered  gueste  his  altars  stood 
Obscene  with  gore,  and  baked  with  human  blood 
Camoens     Lusted,,  Bk.  1L 

Floating  tea-leaves  in  one's  cup, 
charred  pieces  of  wick  that  make  the 
candle  gutter,  little  bits  of  soot  hang- 
ing from  the  bars  of  the  grate,  etc., 
are  called  "  strangers,"  because  they 
are  supposed  to  foretell  the  coming  of 
visitors. 

I  spy  strangers  1  The  recognized 
form  of  words  by  which  a  member  of 
Parliament  conveys  to  the  Speaker  the 
information  that  there  is  an  unauthor- 
ized person  in  the  House. 

The  httle  stranger.  A  new  born  in- 
fant. 

We  asked  no  social  questions  —  we  pumped  no  hidden 


We  never  talked  obstetrics  when  the  Little  Stranger 
came.  Kipling     The  Three-Decker 

The  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates. 
See  PROSELYTES. 

Strap.  A  taste  of  the  strap,  or  a  strap- 
ping is  a  flogging,  properly  with  a 
leather  strap. 

A  strapping  young  fellow.  A  big, 
sturdy  chap  ;  a  robust,  vigorous 
young  woman  is  similarly  termed  a 
strapper. 

Straphanger.  An  unfortunate  per- 
son who  can't  get  a  seat  in  a  suburban 
train,  an  omnibus,  etc.,  and  so  has  to 
do  his  journey  standing  on  the  floor 
and  clinging  to  a  strap  —  which  is 
thoughtfully  suspended  from  the  roof 
for  the  purpose. 

Strap  oil.  Slang  for  a  thrashing. 
See  above. 

Strappa'do  (Ital  strappa're,  to  pull). 
A  mode  of  torture  formerly  practised 
for  extracting  confessions,  retractions, 
etc.  The  hands  were  tied  behind  the 
back,  and  the  victim  was  pulled  up  to 
a  beam  by  a  rope  tied  to  them  and 
then  let  down  suddenly  ;  by  this 
means  a  limb  was  not  unfrequently 
dislocated. 

Were  I  at  the  strappado  or  the  rack,  I'd  give  no  man 
ft  reason  on  compulsion.  —  Shakespeare.  1  Senry  27,11,4. 

Strassburg  Goose.  A  goose  fattened, 
crammed,  and  confined  in  order  to 
enlarge  its  liver. 

Straw.  As  used  in  phrases  straw  is 
generally  typical  of  that  which  is 
worthless,  as  Not  worth  a  straw,  quite 
valueless,  not  worth  a  rap,  a  fig,  etc.  ; 
to  care  not  a  straw,  not  to  care  at  all. 

A  straw  shows  which  way  the  wind 
bloios.  Mere  trifles  often  indicate  the 
coming  on  of  momentous  events.  They 
are  shadows  cast  before  coming  events. 

A  man  of  straw.  A  man  without 
means,  with  no  more  substance  than 


a  straw  doll ;  also,  an  imaginary  or 
fictitious  person  put  forward  for  some 
reason,  a  male  "  Mrs,  Harris." 

I  have  a  straw  to  break  with  you.  I 
have  something  to  quarrel  with  you 
about,  or  am  displeased  with  you ;  I 
have  a  reproof  to  give  you.  In  feudal 
times  possession  of  a  fief  was  conveyed 
by  giving  a  straw  to  the  new  tenant. 
If  the  tenant  misconducted  himself, 
the  lord  dispossessed  him  by  going  to 
the  threshold  of  his  door  and  breaking 
a  straw,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  As  I 
break  this  straw,  so  break  I  the  con- 
tract made  between  us."  In  allusion 
to  this  custom,  it  is  said  in  Reynard  the 
Fox — 

The  kynge  toke  up  a  straw  fro  the  ground  and  pardoned 
andforgaf  the  foxealle  the  mysdedes  and  trespaees  of  his 
fader  and  of  hym  also  — Ch,  xviL 

on  condition  that  the  Fox  showed 
King  Lion  where  the  treasures  were 
hid. 

In  the  straw.  Applied  to  women  in 
childbirth.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
straw  with  which  beds  were  at  one 
time  usually  stuffed,  and  not  to  the 
litter  laid  before  a  house  to  break  the 
noise  of  wheels  passing  by. 

TTie  last  straw.  The  only  hope  left ; 
the  last  penny ;  in  allusion  to  the  old 
proverb,  "  'Tis  the  last  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back."  In  weigh- 
ing articles,  as  salt,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  it 
is  the  last  pinch  which  turns  the  scale  ; 
and  there  is  an  ultimate  point  of  en- 
durance beyond  which  calamity  breaks 
a  man.  down. 

To  catch  at  a  straw.  A  forlorn  hope. 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw. 

To  make  bricks  without  straw.  To 
attempt  to  do  something  without  the 
proper  and  necessary  materials.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  exaction  of  the  Egyp- 
tian taskmasters  mentioned  in  Exod. 
v,  6-14. 

To  pick  straws.  To  show  fatigue  or 
weariness,  as  birds  pick  up  straws  to 
make  their  nests  (or  bed). 

Their  eyelids  did  not  once  pick  straws, 

And  wink,  and  sink  away  , 
No,  no  ,  they  were  as  brisk  as  bees, 
And  loving  things  did  s*y 
Peter  Pindar      Orion  and  Ellen,  canto  r 

jCo  stumble  at  a  straw.  To  be  pulled 
up  short  by  a  trifle. 

To  throw  straws  against  the  wind.  To 
contend  uselessly  and  feebly  against 
what  is  irresistible  ;  to  sweep  back  the 
Atlantic  with  a  besom. 

Strawberry.  So  called  from  straw, 
probably  because  the  achenes  with 
which  the  surface  is  dotted  somewhat 
resemble  finely  chopped  straw. 

We  may  say  of  angling  as  Dr  Boteler  said  of  straw- 
berries, "  Doubtless  God  could  iiave  make  a  better  berry, 
but  doubtless  God  never  did  " — Izaak  Walton 
Angler,  en.  v. 


Street  and  Walker 


Strike 


Strawberry  mark.  A  birthmark 
something  like  a  strawberry.  In  Mor- 
ton's Box  and  Cox  the  two  heroes 
eventually  recognize  each  other  as 
long-lost  brothers  through  one  of  them 
having  a  strawberry-mark  on  his  left 
arm. 

Strawberry  preachers.  So  Latimer 
called  the  non-resident  country  clergy, 
because  they  "  come  but  once  a  yeare 
and  tarle  not  long  "  (Sermon  on  the 
Plough,  1549). 

The  strawberry  leaves.  A  dukedom  ; 
the  honour,  rank,  etc.,  of  a  duke.  The 
ducal  coronet  is  ornamented  with 
eight  strawberry  leaves. 

Street  and  Walker.  "  In  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Street  and  Walker."  Said 
of  a  person  out  of  employment.  A 
gentleman  without  means,  whose  em- 
ployment is  walking  about  the  streets. 

Street  Arab.    See  BEDOUIN. 

Strenia.  The  goddess  who  presided 
:>ver  the  New  Year  festivities  in  ancient 
Rome.  Ta'tius,  the  legendary  Sabine 
king,  entered  Borne  on  New  Year's 
Day,  and  received  from  some  augurs 
pates  cut  from  the  sacred  grove, 
dedicated  to  her.  After  his  seizure  of 
the  city,  he  ordained  that  January  1st 
should  be  celebrated  by  gifts  to  be 
called  strencB,  consisting  of  figs,  dates, 
and  honey.  The  French  &renne,  a 
New  Year's  gift,  is  from  this  goddess. 

Strephon.  A  stock  name  for  a 
rustic  lover;  from  the  languishing 
lover  of  that  name  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia. 

Strike.  A  cessation  of  work  by  a 
body  of  employees  with  the  object  of 
inducing  the  employers  to  grant  some 
demand,  such  as  one  for  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  better  working  condi- 
tions, etc.,  or  sometimes  for  no  direct 
reason,  but  out  of  sympathy  for  other 
workers  or  for  the  furtherance  of  some 
political  object,  A  lightning  strike  is 
one  of  which  no  notice  has  been  given  ; 
and  the  converse  of  a  strike,  ^.e.  the 
refusal  of  the  masters  to  allow  the 
men  to  work  until  certain  conditions 
are  agreed  upon  or  rules  complied 
with,  is  termed  a  lock-out. 

The  word  first  appears  in  this  sense 
in  1768,  and  seems  to  have  had  a 
nautical  origin ;  sailors  who  refused 
to  go  to  sea  because  of  some  grievance 
struck  (lowered)  t&e  yards  of  their 
ship. 

Strike  is  the  name  of  an  old  grain 
measure,  still  unofficially  nsed  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  varying  locally 
froott  half  a  bushel  to  four  bushels. 
FVoftabiy  so  called  because  when  filled 
t&fc  top  of  the  measure  was  "  struck 


off  *'  and  so  levelled  instead  of  being 
left  heaped  up. 

It  strikes  me  that  ...  It  occurs 
to  me  that  .  .  .  ,  it  comes  into  my 
mind  that  .  .  .  Browning's  poem, 
How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary,  tells 
how  people  can  be  altogether  mistaken 
in  their  estimate  of  one  (a  poet,  in  this 
case)  who  lives  among  them. 

Stnke-a-light.  The  flint  formerly 
used  with  tinder-boxes  for  striking 
fire ;  also,  the  shaped  piece  of  metal 
used  to  strike  the  flint. 

The  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  is  composed  of  linked  pieces  oi 
metal  of  this  shape,  and  so  is  some- 
times called  the  **  collar  of  strike-a- 
lights." 

Strike-breaker.  A  "  blackleg,"  a 
worker  induced  by  the  employer  to 
carry  on  when  the  rest  of  the  men 
have  struck* 

Strike,  but  hear  me!  (Lat.  verbera, 
sed  audi).  Carry  out  your  threats — 
if  you  must — but  at  least  hear  what 
I  have  to  say.  The  phrase  comes 
from  Plutarch's  life  of  Themistooles. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  proposal  of 
Eurybiades  to  quit  the  bay  of  Saramis. 
The  hot-headed  Spartan  insultingly 
remarked  that  "those  who  in  the 
public  games  rise  up  before  the  proper 
signal  are  scourged."  "  True,"  said 
Themistocles,  "  but  those  who  lag 
behind  win  no  laurels."  On  this, 
Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  staff  to 
strike  him,  when  Themistocles  earn- 
estly but  proudly  exclaimed,  "  Strike, 
but  hear  me  l  " 

Bacon  (Advancement  of  Learning^ 
li)  calls  this  "  that  ancient  and  patient 
request." 

Strike  me  dead  1  bhnd  /  etc.  Vul- 
gar expletives,  or  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, dismay,  wonder,  and  so  on. 
titrike-me-dead  is  also  sailor's  slang  for 
thin,  wishy-washy  beer. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Act 
while  the  impulse  is  still  fervent,  or 
do  what  you  do  at  the  right  time. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  black- 
smith's forge  ;  a  horse-shoe  must  be 
struck  while  the  iron  is  red-hot  or 
it  cannot  be  moulded  into  shape. 
Similar  proverbs  are:  "Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,"  "  Take  time  by 
the  forelock." 

To  be  struck  att  of  a  heap.  See  HEAP. 
To  be  struck  on  a  person.  A  collo- 
quialism for  to  be  much  interested 
in  him  (OP  her),  to  be  "  nuts  "  on,  or 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  person 
named. 

To  strike  an  attitude.  To  pose  ;  tp 
assume  an  exaggerated  or  theatrical 
attitude. 

To  strike  a  balance. 
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To  strike  a  "bargain  (Lat.  fcedusfevftre). 
"*o  determine  OP  settle  it.  The  allu- 
lon  is  to  the  ancient  custom  of  making 
acrifice  in  concluding  an  agreement. 
tfter  calling  the  gods  to  witness,  they 
truck  —  i.e.  slew  —  the  victim  which 
pas  offered  in  sacrifice.  Cp.  To  STRIKE 
IANDS  below. 

To  strike  at  the  foundations.  To 
bttempt  to  undermine  the  whole 
hing,  to  overthrow  it  utterly  ;  as 
'  Bolshevism  strikes  at  the  foundation 
>f  civilized  society." 

To  strike  camp.  To  lower  the  tents 
ind  move  off  ;  hence,  to  abandon  one's 
>osition.  A  military  phrase,  adopted 
rom  the  nautical  phrase  **  to  strike 
•clours."  See  FLAG. 

To  strike  hands  upon  a  bargain.  To 
'onfirm  it  by  shaking  or  striking 
lands  ,  to  ratify  it.  Cp.  To  STREKS 
k.  BARGAIN  above. 

To  strike  lucky.  To  have  an  un- 
expected piece  of  good  fortune;  a 
)hrase  from  the  miner's  camps.  To 
tirike  oil  (see  OIL)  means  much  the 
tame  thing,  and  has  a  similar  origin. 

To  strike  one's  colours,  or  flag.    See 


To  strike  out  ^n  another  directwn. 
To  open  up  a  new  way  for  oneself,  to 
jtart  a  new  method,  a  fresh  business. 

To  strike  sail.  To  acknowledge  one- 
,elf  beaten  ;  to  eat  humble  pie.  A 
lautical  expression.  When  a  ship  in 
5ght  or  on  meeting  another  ship,  lets 
Ipwn  her  topsails  at  least  half-mast 
ligh,  she  is  said  to  strike,  meaning 
,hat  she  submits  or  pays  respect  to 
,he  other. 


Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
When  Mugs  command 

Shakespeare     3  Henry  VI  ffl,  3 

To  strike  up.  To  begin,  start 
Dperations  ;  as  to  strike  up  an  acquaint- 
mice,  to  set  it  going.  Originally  of  an 
orchestra  or  company  of  singers,  who 
"  struck  up  "  the  music. 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to 
strike.  Said  of  one  who  dare  not  do 
the  in3ury  or  take  the  revenge  that 
lie  wishes.  The  "  tag  "  is  from 
Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
(1.200). 

String.  Always  "harping  on  one 
string.  Always  talking  on  one  subject; 
always  repeating  the  same  thing.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  ancient  harpers  ; 
some,  like  Paganini,  played  on  one 
string  to  show  their  skill,  but  more 
would  have  endorsed  the  Apothecary's 
apology  —  "  My  poverty,  and  not  my 
will*  consents."  ^ 

To  "have  two  strings  to  one's  botc.  See 
Bow. 

Stroke.  The  oarsman  who  sits  on 
the  bench  next  the  coxswain,  and 


sets  the  time  of   the  stroke  for  the 
rest. 

To  stroke  one  the  wrong  way.  To 
vex  him,  ruffle  his  temper. 

Stromkarl.  A  Norwegian  musical 
spirit.  Arndt  informs  us  that  the 
Str6mkarl  has  eleven  different  musical 
measures,  to  ten  of  which  people  may 
dance,  but  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the 
night  spirit,  his  host.  If  anyone  plays 
it,  tables  and  benches,  cups  and  cans, 
old  men  and  women,  blind  and  lame, 
babies  in  their  cradles,  and  the  sick  ID 
their  beds,  begin  to  dance. 

Strong.  A  strong  verb  is  one  that 
forms  inflexions  by  internal  vowel- 
change  (such  as  bind,  bound;  speak, 
spoke)  ;  weak  verbs  add  a  syllable,  or 
letter  (as  love,  loved,  refund,  re- 
funded). 

Going  strong.  Prospering,  getting  on 
famously ;  in  an  excellent  state  of 
health. 

To  come  it  strong.    See  COME. 

Stron'tium.  This  element,  a  yellow- 
ish metal  resembling  calcium,  receives 
its  name  from  Strontian,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Hope,  in  1792. 

Struldbrugs.  Wretched  inhabitants 
of  Luggnagg  (in  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels),  who  had  the  privilege  of 
immortality  without  those  of  eternal 
vigour,  strength,  and  intellect. 

Many  persons  think  that  the  picture  of  the  Stulbrngs 
(tic)  was  Intended  to  wean  us  from  a  love  of  life  .  „  . 
but  I  am  certain  that  the  dean,  never  had  any  such  thing  in 
view  — Palet/'t  Natural  Theology  (Lord  Brougham's  note, 
Bk.l,p  140) 

Stub'ble  Geese.  The  geese  turned 
into  the  stubble-fields  to  pick  up  the 
corn  left  after  harvest. 

Stuck.  Stuck  up.  Said  of  preten- 
tious people  who  give  themselves  airs, 
nobodies  who  assume  to  be  some- 
bodies. The  allusion  is  to  the  pea- 
cock, which  sticks  up  its  train  to  add 
to  its  "  importance "  and  "  awe 
down  "  antagonists.  In  Australia  to 
be  stuck  up  is  to  be  waylaid  and  robbed 
on  the  highway. 

To  stare  like  a  stuck  pig.    See  PIG. 

Stuff  Gown.  A  barrister  (q.v.)  who 
has  not  yet  "  taken  silk,"  i.e.  become 
a  K.O.  See  SILK. 

Stumer.  A  swindle,  or  a  swindler,  a 
forged  banknote  or  "  dud  '*  cheque  ; 
a  fictitious  bet  recorded  by  the  book- 
makers, and  published  in  the  papers, 
to  deceive  the  public  by  running  up 
the  odds  on  a  horse  which  is  not  ex- 
pected to  win. 

Stump.  A  stump  orator.  A  rant- 
ing, bombastic  speaker,  who  harangues 
all  who  will  listen  to  him  from 
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point  of  vantage  in  the  open  air,  such 
as  the  stump  of  a  tree ;  a  *'  tub- 
thumper,"  mob  orator.  Hence  such 
phrases  as  to  stump  the  country,  to  take 
to  the  stump*  to  go  from  town  to  town 
making  inflammatory  speeches. 

Stumped  out.  Outwitted  ;  put  down. 
A  term  borrowed  from  the  game  of 
cricket. 

To  si\r  one's  stumps.  To  get  on 
faster ;  to  set  upon  something  ex- 
peditiously. 

This  makes  him  stirre  his  stump* 

Th*  Two  LmmtMre  Law*  (1640) 

The  stumps  are  the  legs,  or  wooden 
legs  fastened  to  stumps  of  mutilated 
limbs. 

For  Wtthertagtoa  verts  must  I  wayle, 

As  one  in  dokful  dampen , 
For  when,  his  iegga  were  smitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  Btump«s, 

Ballad  of  CJuvy  Clou 

To  stump  up.  To  pay  one's  reckon- 
ing, pay  what  is  due.  Beady  money  is 
called  stumpy  or  stumps.  An  Ameri- 
canism, meaning  money  paid  down  on 
the  spot— i.e.  on  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
Op.  ON  THE  NAIL. 

Stunt.  A  feat,  performance ;  especi- 
ally one  of  a  startling  or  sensational 
nature.  Hence,  to  stunt,  to  do  some- 
thing surprising  or  hazardous ;  a 
newspaper  stunt,  a  movement,  party 
cry,  sensation,  etc.,  worked  by  a  news- 
paper and  boomed  by  publicity  men 
with  the  object  rather  of  increasing 
**  net  sales  "  than  of  championing  the 
advertised  cause  or  seeing  that  justice 
is  done. 

The  word  was  originally  American 
college  slang  for  some  exceptional 
athletic  feat. 

Sturm  und  Drang  (Ger.  storm  and 
stress).  The  name  given  to  the  in- 
tellectual awakening  of  Germany  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
It  had  a  considerable  effect  on  our  own 
**  Romantic  Movement,"  and  was  so 
called  from  a  drama  of  that  name  by 
Fnedrich  Maximilian  von  Klmger 
(1752-1831).  Goethe  and  Schiller  con- 
tributed to  the  movement. 

Sty,  an  inflamed  pimple  on  the  eye- 
lid, is  shortened  from  the  earlier 
styany  (taken  as  meaning  sty-on-eye}, 
which  is  from  A.S.  stiqend,  something 
that  rises  (stigan,  to  rise). 

Styg'ian.  Infernal,  gloomy ;  per- 
taining to  the  nver  Styx  (q,v.). 

At  that  so  sudden  blue  the  Stygian  throng 
Bent  their  Mpect.—JfOfcw     Parodist  Lett,  x,  458. 

Style  is  from  the  Latin  stylus  (an 
iron  pencil  for  writing  on  waxen  tab- 
lets, etc.).  The  characteristic  of  a  per- 
son's writing  is  called  his  style.  Meta- 
pJborically  it  is  applied  to  composition 
and  speech.  Good  writing  is  stylish, 


and,  by  extension,  smartness  of  dress 
and  deportment  is  so  called. 

Style  Is  the  drew  of  thought,  and  a  well-dressed  thought 
like  a  well  dressed  man,  appears  to  great  advantage  — 


New  style,  Old  style.  See  CAXENDAR. 
To  do  a  thing  in  style.     To  do  it 
splendidly,  regardless  of  expense. 

Styles.  Tom  Styles  or  John  a  Styles, 
connected  with  John-a-Nokes  (q.v.)  in 
actions  of  ejectment  ;  mythical  gen- 
tlemen, like  "  John  Doe  "  and  «'  Rich- 
ard Koe." 

And,  like  blind  Fortune,  -with  a  sleight 
Convey  men's  interest  and  right 
From  Stiles'*  pocket  into  Nokes's 

Butter    Hud&rat,  ill,  3 

Styli'tes  or  Pillar  Saints.  A  class  of 
early  and  mediaeval  ascetics,  chiefly  of 
Syria,  who  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
top  of  a  pillar,  from  which  they  never 
descended  The  most  celebrated  are 
Simeon  Stylites,  of  Syria,  and  Daniel 
the  Styhte  of  Constantinople.  Simeon 
(d.  596)  spent  sixty-eight  years  on 
different  pillars,  each  loftier  and  nar- 
rower than  the  preceding,  the  last 
being  66  feet  high.  Daniel  (d.  494) 
lived  thirty-three  years  on  a  pillar, 
and  was  not  unfrequently  nearly- 
blown  from  it  by  the  storms  from 
Thrace.  This  form  of  asceticism  was 
still  in  vogue  as  late  as  the  12th  cen- 

tury. i,  Simeon  of  the  Pillar  by  surname, 
Stylites  amonff  men  —  I,  Simeon, 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end 

Tennyton  •  &  Siwon  SlylUa 

Styx*  The  river  of  Hate  (Gr.  stu- 
gein,  to  hate)  —  called  by  Milton  '«  ab- 
horrSd  Styx,  the  flood  of  burning 
hate  "  (Paradise  Lost,  ii,  577)—  that, 
according  to  classical  mythology,  flowed 
nine  times  round  the  infernal  regions. 

The  fables  about  the  Styx  are  of 
Egyptian  origin,  and  we  are  told  that 
Isis  collected  the  various  parts  of 
Osiris  (murdered  by  Typhon)  and 
buried  them  in  secrecy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx.  Charon  (q.v.},  as  Dio- 
ddrus  informs  us,  is  an  Egyptian  word 
for  a  "  ferryman." 

By  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear 

(That  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer) 

•Tis  fixed  I  Pope     Thebait  of  Statins,  L 

Suavlter.  Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter 
in  re  (Lat.),  gentle  in  manner,  resolute 
in  action.  Said  of  one  who  does  what 
is  to  be  done  with  unflinching  firm- 
ness, but  in  the  most  inoffensive 
manner  possible. 

Sub  hast'a  (Lat.).  By  auction. 
When  an  auction  took  place  among 
the  Bomans,  it  was  customary  to  stick 
a  spear  in  the  ground  to  give  notice  of 
it  to  the  public  ;  literally,  under  the 
spear.  Cp.  SPEAH. 

Sub  Jo've  (Lat.).  Under  Jove  ;  in 
the  open  air.  Jupiter  is  the  god  of  the 
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upper  regions  of  the  air,  as  Juno  is  of 
the  lower  regions,  Neptune  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  Vesta  of  the  earth, 
Ceres  of  the  surface  soil,  and  Hades  of 
the  invisible  or  under-world. 

Sub  rosa,    See  BOSE. 

Subject  and  Object.  In  metaphysics 
the  Subject  is  the  ego,  the  mind,  the 
conscious  self,  the  substance  or  sub- 
stratum to  which  attributes  must  be 
referred ;  the  Object  is  an  external  as 
distinct  from  the  ego,  a  thing  or  idea 
brought  before  the  consciousness. 
Hence  subjective  criticism,  art,  etc.,  is 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  in- 
dividual mmid  and  is  consequently 
individualistic,  fanciful,  imaginative; 
while  objective  criticism  is  that  which 
is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternals. 

Subject-object.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject of  thought  as  distinguished  from 
the  material  thing  of  which  one  is 
thinking. 

The  thought  is  necessarily  and  universally  subject-object. 
Matter  Is  necessarily,  and  to  us  universally,  object-subject. 
Lewes  StOoiy  of  Ph&otophy,  H,  485 

Sublapsarian     (or     Infralapsarian). 

A  Calvimst  who  maintains  that  God 
devised  His  scheme  of  redemption 
after  he  had  permitted  the  *'  lapse  " 
or  fall  of  Adam,  when  He  elected  some 
to  salvation  and  left  others  to  run 
their  course.  The  swpra-lapsarian 
maintains  that  all  this  was  ordained 
by  Q-od  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  before  the  "  lapse" 
or  fall  of  Adam. 

Sublime.  From  Lat.  sub,  up  to, 
limen,  the  lintel ;  hence,  lofty, 
elevated  in  thought  or  tone. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is 
only  one  step.  A  favourite  saying 
of  Napoleon's ;  probably  taken  from 
Tom  Paine,  who  has — 

The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  so  often  so  nearly 
related  that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them  separately  One 
step  above  the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step 
above  the  ridiculous  makes  the  sublime  again. — Age  of 
Reason.  Pt.il (note) 

The  Sublime  Porte.    See  PORTE. 
The  Sublime  Society  of  Steaks.     See 
BEEFSTEAK  QLTTB. 

Submerged  or  Submerged  Tenth, 
The.  The  proletariat,  sunk  or  sub- 
merged in  poverty ;  the  gutter-class  ; 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  society. 

All  but  the  "submerged"  -were  bent  upon  merry- 
maMnjr  — Society,  Nov  12th,  1892,  p  1273 

Subpoe'na  (Lat.  under  penalty)  is  a 
writ  commanding  a  man  to  appear  in 
court,  to  bear  witness  or  give  evidence 
on  a  certain  trial  named.  It  is  so 
called  because  the  party  summoned 
is  bound  to  appear  sub  poma  centum 
libro'rum,  (under  a  penalty  of  £100). 
We  have  the  verb  to  subpoena, 


Sub'sidy  (Lat.  sub-sed&re,  to  sit 
down).  The  wbsidii  of  the  Boman 
army  were  the  troops  held  in  reserve, 
the  auxiliaries,  supports ;  hence  the 
word  came  to  be  applied  to  a  support 
generally,  and  (in  English)  specially 
to  financial  support  granted  by  Par- 
liament to  the  king.  It  now  usually 
means  a  contribution  granted  by  the 
state  in  aid  of  some  commercial  venture 
of  public  importance. 

Subsidiary,  auxiliary,  supplemental, 
is,  of  course,  from  the  same  word. 

Subtle  Doctor,  The  (Doctor  Subtilis). 
The  Scottish  schoolman  and  Francis- 
can friar,  Duns  Scotus  (about  1265- 
130S). 

Succoth.  The  Jewish  name  for  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Heb.  sukkoth, 
booths).  See  TABERNACLE. 

Suck,  or  Suck-in.  A  swindle,  hoax, 
deception ;  a  fiasco. 

Sucking  is  used  (after  sucking-pig) 
of  a  youth  who  is  in  training  for  some- 
thing, as,  a  sucking  lawyer,  an  articled 
clerk,  a  sucTcing  curate,  a  student  at  a 
theological  college  who  is  trying  his 
hand  at  parochial  work,  a  sucking 
patrician,  a  younger  son  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, etc. 

To  suck  the  monkey.    See  MONKEY. 

To  teach  one's  grandmother  to  suck 
eggs.  See  EGGS. 

Sudden  Death.  In  tossing,  the 
decision  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  the 
first  toss ;  one  generally  tosses  "  the 
best  two  out  of  three  "  or  "  sudden 
death." 

Suds,  Mrs.  A  facetious  name  for  a 
washerwoman.  Of  course  the  allusion 
is  to  soap-suds. 

To  be  in  the  suds — in  ill-temper. 
According  to  the  song,  "  Ne'er  a  bit  of 
comfort  is  upon  a  washing  day,'*  all 
are  put  out  of  gear,  and  therefore  out 
of  temper. 

Suede.  Undressed  kid-skin ;  so 
called  because  the  gloves  made  of  this 
originally  came  from  Sweden  (Fr. 
gants  de  Suede). 

Suffering.  The  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings. The  standing  representative 
Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  (i  e.  the 
Quakers),  which  deals  with  any 
questions  affecting  the  Society  which 
may  arise  during  the  intervals  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  ;  so  called  because 
when  originally  appointed  in  the  17th 
century  their  chief  function  was  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  caused  to  their 
members  by  distraint  for  tithes, 
persecution,  etc. 

Suffragan.  An  auxiliary  bishop; 
one  who  has  not  a  see  of  his  own  but 
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is  appointed^  to  assist  a  bishop  in  a 
portion  of  his  see.  In  relation  to  a 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  all  bishops 
are  suffragans  ;  and  they  were  so 
called  because  they  could  be  summoned 
to  a  synod  to  give  their  suffrage. 

Suffrage.  One's  vote,  approval, 
consent;  or,  one's  right  to  vote, 
especially  at  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal elections.  The  word  is  from 
Lat.  suffrage,  the  hough  or  ankle-bone 
of  a  horse,  which  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  balloting  with,  whence 
the  voting  table  came  to  be  called 
suffragium. 

Hence  Suffragette,  a  woman  (usually 
more  or  less  "  m&itant  ")  who  in  the 
ten  years  or  so  preceding  the  Great 
War  "  agitated  "  for  the  parliament- 
ary vote.  The  Suffragettes'  cam- 
paigns of  disturbance,  violence,  assault, 
wanton  destruction  of  public  property, 
arson,  and  attempted  terrorism  (for 
which  many  women  were  imprisoned 
and  went  on  *'  hunger-strike  ") 
reached  alarming  proportions;  but 
it  stopped  dead  on  the  outbreak  of 
War,  and  in  1918  women  of  30  were 
not  only  enfranchised  but  made 
eligible  for  seats  in  Parliament. 

Sul  gen'erfs  (Lat.  of  its  own  kind.) 
Having  a  distinct  character  of  its  own  ; 
unlike  anything  else. 

Sul  Juris  (Lat.)«  Of  one's  own 
right;  the  state  of  being  able  to 
exercise  one's  legal  rights  —  1.0.  freedom 
from  legal  disability. 

Suicides  were  formerly  buried  ig- 
nomimously  on  the  high-road,  with  a  ' 
stake  thrust  through  their  body,  and 
without  Christian  ntes.  (Lafc.  sw,  of 
oneself,  -cidiwn,  from  c&ctere,  to  kill.) 

They  barfed  Bea  at  fcmr  crc*  roads, 
With  *«t»kB  to  hi*  Inside. 
Scod. 


Sulsse.  Tu  fais  sui&se.  You  live 
alone;  you  are  a  misanthrope.  Su\sse 
(i.e.  Swiss)  denotes  in  Ebsmce  a  lodge- 
keeper  or  porter,  hence  Parter  au 
Suwse  is  "  Inquire  at  the  porter's 
lodge."  As  he  lived  in  a  lodge  near 
the  main  entrance  he  was  cut  off  from 
the  house  and  servants,  and  thus  be- 
came a  solitary  . 

Suit.    A  suit  of  dittoes.    See  DITTO. 

To  foUow  ««t*.  To  follow  the  leader; 
to  do  as  those  do  who  are  taken  as 
your  exemplars.  The  term  is  from 
games  of  cards. 

SoKan  (Arab.,  king,  cp.  SOLDAN). 
The  chief  ruler  of  Turkey,  and  of  some 
9tto£  Mohammedan  countries,  as 
Oman,  Zanzibar,  and  —  since  1914 
to.  KHEDIVE)—  Egypt. 

The  wife  (or  sometimes  the  mother, 
~  "  o%  or  concubine)  of  the  Sultan  is 


the  Sultana,  a  name  also  given  to  a 
small,  seedless  raisin  grown  near 
Smyrna  and  to  the  purple  galhnule 
(Porphyrio  c&ruleus),  a  beautiful  bird 
allied  to  the  moorhen. 

Some  purple-wingM  Sultana  sitting 

Upon  a  column,  motionless 
And  glittering,  like  an  idol  bird 

Ifwrt    Parodist  and  Iht  Peri. 

Summer.  The  second  or  autumnal 
summer,  said  to  last  thirty  days,  begins 
shortly  before  the  sun  enters  Scorpio 
(Oct.  23rd).  It  is  variously  called — 

St.  Martin's  summer.  St.  Martin's 
Dav  is  Nov.  llth. 

Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days 

Stofapeare,  1  Henry  VI,  1.2 

All  Saints'  or  AH  Hallows'  summer 
(All  Saints'  is  Nov.  1st). 

Then  followed  that  beautiful  season, 
Called  by  the  pious  Arcadian  peasants  the  summer  of  All 

Saints.  LontfeHov)    Evangeline 

Farewell,  All  Hallowen  summer  —Shaketpean  1  Btnry 
77.1,2. 

St.  Luke's  little  summer  (St.  Luke's 
day  is  Oct.  18th) ,  and — especially  in 
the  United  States — the  Indian  summer. 

Summer  Time.    See  TIME. 

Snmmum  bonum  (Lat.  the  highest 
good).  The  chief  excellence;  the 
highest  attainable  good. 

Socrates  said  knowledge  is  virtue, 
and  ignorance  is  vice. 

Aristotle  said  that  happiness  is  the 


de  Mandeville  and  Eel- 
vetius  contended  that  self-interest  is 
the  perfection  of  the  ethical  end. 

Benfham  and  Mill  were  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number. 

Herbert  Spencer  placed  it  in  those 
actions  which  best  tend  to  the  survival 
of  the  individual  and  the  race ;  and 

Robert  Brovming  (see  his  poem  of 
this  name)  "  in.  the  kiss  of  one  girl." 

Sumptuary  Laws.  Laws  to  limit 
the  expenses  of  food  and  dress,  or  any 
luxury.  The  Romans  had  their  leges 
swnptudm,  and  they  have  been  en- 
acted in  many  states  at  various  times. 
Those  of  England  were  all  repealed  by 
1  James  I,  c.  25  ;  but  during  the  Great 
War,  with  the  rationing  of  food,  coals, 
etc.,  and  the  compulsory  lowering  of 
the  strength  of  beer  and  whisky  we 
had  a  temporary  return  to  sumptuary 
legislation. 

SUB.  The  source  of  light  and  heat, 
and  consequently  of  life,  to  the  whole ' 
world ;  hence,  regarded  as  a  deity  and 
worshipped  as  such  by  all  primitive 
peoples  and  having  a  leading  place  in 
all  mythologies.  Shamash  was  the 
principal  sun  god  of  the  Assyrians, 
Merodach  of  the  Chaldees,  Ormusd  of 
the  Persians,  Jfa  of  the  Egyptians, 
of  the  Mexicans,  and 
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Helios  (known  to  the  Bomans  as  Sol) 
of  the  Greeks.  Helios  drove  his  chariot 
daily  across  the  heavens,  rising  from 
the  sea  at  dawn  and  sinking  into  it  m 
the  west  at  sunset ;  the  names  of  his 
snow-white,  fire-breathing  coursers 
are  given  as  Bronte  (thunder),  Eo'os 
(day-break),  Ethiops  (flashing),  Ethon 
(fiery),  Erythre'os  (red-producer),  Phi- 
loge'a  (earth-loving),  and  Pyr'ois  (fiery). 

The  Scandinavian  sun  god,  Sunna, 
who  was  in  constant  dread  of  being 
devoured  by  the  wolf  Fenris  (a  sym- 
bolification  of  eclipses),  was  similarly 
borne  through  the  sky  by  the  horses 
ArvakuTt  Aslo,  and  Alsvidur. 

Apollo  was  also  a  sun  god  of  the 
Greeks,  but  he  was  the  personification 
not  of  the  sun  itself  but  of  its  all- 
pervading  light  and  life-giving  quali- 
ties. 

A  place  in  the  sun.  A  favourable 
position  that  allows  room  for  develop- 
ment; a  share  in  what  one  has  a 
natural  right  to.  The  phrase  was 
popularized  by  William  II  of  Germany 
during  the  crisis  of  191 1.  In  his  speech 
at  Hamburg  (Aug.  27th)  he  spoke  of 
the  German  nation  taking  steps  that 
would  make  them — 
sure  that  no  one  can  dispute  with  us  the  place  In  the  sun 
that  Is  our  due 

It  had  been  used  by  Pascal  some 
two  hundred  years  before. 

Heaven  cannot  support  two  suns,  nor 
earth  two  masters.    So  said  Alexander 
the  Great  when  Darius  (before  the 
battle  of  Arbela)  sent  to  offer  terms 
of  peace.     Cp.  Shakespeare: — • 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  In  one  sphere , 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 

1  Sentry  IV,  v,  4. 

More  worship  the  rising  than  the 
setting  sun.  More  persons  pay  honour 
to  ascendant  than  to  fallen  greatness. 
The  saying  is  attributed  to  Pompey. 

I  should  fear  those  that  dance  before  me  now 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me ;  it  has  been  done; 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

Shaketpeare*  Ttown,  ofAthent,  1. 2. 

Out  of  Goffs  blessing  into  the  warm 
sun.  One  of  Bay's  proverbs,  meaning 
from  good  to  less  good.  When  the 
king  says  to  Hamlet  "  How  is  it  that 
the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ?  "  the 
prince  answers,  "  No,  my  lord,  I  am 
too  much  i*  the  sun,**  meaning,  "  I 
have  lost  God's  blessing,  for  too  much 
of  the  sun" — i.e.  this  far  inferior 

State,  xhou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comest 
To  the  warm  sun. 

Shakupeaw  •  King  Lear,  U,  2. 

The  City  of  the  Sun.    See  Crrr. 

'The  empire  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets.  See  SET  (The  setfang  of  the  sun). 

The  Southern  Gate  of  the  Sun.  The 
sign  Oapricornus  or  winter  solstice. 
So  called  because  it  is  the  most 


southern  limit  of  the  sun's  course  in 
the  ecliptic. 

The  sun  of  Austerlitz.  When  Na- 
poleon fought  the  Bussians  and 
Austnans  at  Austerlitz  (Dec.  2nd, 
1805),  a  brilliant  sun  suddenly  burst 
through  and  scattered  the  mists,  thus 
enabling  him  to  gain  an  overwhelming 
victory.  Napoleon  ever  after  looked 
upon  this  as  a  special  omen  from 
heaven. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Jesus 
Christ.  (Mai.  iv,  2.) 

To  Tiave  been  out  in  the  sun,  or  to  have 
the  sun  in  one's  eyes.  To  be  slightly 
inebriated. 

To  make  Tiay  while  the  sun  shines. 
See  HAT. 

Sunday  (A.S.  sunnendceg).  The  first 
day  of  the  week,  so  called  because 
anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun,  as 
Monday  was  to  the  moon  (see 
WEEK,  DATS  OF  THE).  See  also 
SABBATH. 

Not  in  a  month  of  Sundays.  Not  in 
ever  so  long. 

One's  Sunday  best,  or  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  togs.  One's  best  clothes,  kept 
for  wearing  on  Sundays. 

Sunday  saint.  One  who  observes 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  goes  to 
church  on  a  Sunday,  but  is  worldly, 
grasping,  "  indifferent  honest,'*  the 
following  six  days. 

When  three-  Sundays  come  together. 
Never. 

Sundew,  the  Drose'ra,  which  is  from 
the  Greek  drosos,  dew.  So  called  from 
the  dew-like  drops  which  rest  on  the 
hairy  fringes  of  the  leaves. 

Sundowner.  Australian  slang  for  a 
tramp  who  times  his  arrival  at  the 
houses  of  the  hospitable  at  sundown, 
so  as  to  get  a  night's  lodging. 

Sunflower.  What  we  know  as  the 
sunflower  is  the  Hehanthus,  so  called, 
not  because  it  follows  the  sun,  but 
because  it  resembles  a  conventional 
drawing  of  the  sun.  A  bed  of  these 
flowers  will  turn  in  every  direction, 
regardless  of  the  sun.  The  Turnsole 
(Heliotrdpium),  belonging  to  quite 
another  order  of  plants,  is  the  flower 
that  turns  to  the  sun. 

The  sunflower  turns  on  the  god,  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose. 

T.Moore    (Bdtw  m«  if  all  thote  endearing  young  charms) 


Sunna  (Arab,  custom,  divine  law). 
Properly,  the  sayings  and  example 
of  Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers in  so  far  as  they  conform  to  the 
Koran  ;  hence  applied  to  the  collec- 
tions of  legal  and  moral  traditions 
attributed  to  the  Prophet,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Koran  as  the  Hebrew 
Mishna  is  to  the  Pentateuch. 
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Sunnites.  The  orthodox  and  con- 
servative body  of  Moslems,  who  con- 
sider the  Sunna  (see  aboie)  as  authentic 
as  the  Koran  itself  and  acknowledge 
the  first  four  caliphs  to  be  the  rightful 
successors  of  Mahomet.  They  form 
by  far  the  largest  section  of  Moham- 
medans, and  are  divided  into  four 
sects,  viz.,  Hanbalites,  Hanafites, 
Malikites,  and  Shafiites  (q>.  SHITTES). 

Suo  marte  (Lat.).  By  one's  own 
strength  or  personal  exertions. 

Super.  In  theatrical  parlance, 
"  supers "  are  supernumeraries,  or 
persons  employed  to  make  up  crowds, 
processions,  dancing  or  singing  choirs, 
messengers,  etc.,  where  little  or  no 
speaking  is  needed.  (See  also  SUPER- 
MAN below.) 

Supercilious.  Having  an  elevated 
eyebrow  (Lat.  super,  over,  cthttm, 
eyebrow) ;  hence  contemptuous, 
haughty. 

Supererogation.  Works  of  superero- 
gation. The  term  used  by  theologians 
for  good  works  which  are  performed 
but  are  not  actually  enjoined  on 
Christians  (Lat.  super,  over,  above, 
srogare,  to  pay  out).  In  common  use 
as  a  phrase. 

Superman.  A  hypothetical  superior 
human  being  of  high  intellectual  and 
moral  attainments,  fancied  as  evolved 
from  the  normally  existing  type.  The 
term  (ubermensch)  was  invented  by 
the  German  philosopher  Nietzsche 
(d.  1000),  and  popularized  in  England 
by  G.  B,  Shaw's  play,  Man  and  Super- 
man (1903). 

The  wide  popularity  of  the  term 
gave  rise  to  many  compounds,  such  as 
euperwoman,  super-cntic,  super-tramp, 
super- Dreadnought,  and  super-tax. 

Supernaculum.  The  very  best 
wine.  The  word  is  Low  Latin  for 
"  upon  the  nail "  (super  unguem), 
meaning  that  the  wine  13  so  good  the 
drinker  leaves  only  enough  in  his  glass 
to  make  a  bead  on  his  nail.  The 
French  say  of  first-class  wine,  "  It  is 
fit  to  make  a  ruby  on  the  nail "  (faire 
rubis  sur  Vongle}.  Nashe  says  that 
after  a  man  had  drunk  his  glass,  it 
was  usual,  in  the  North,  to  turn 
the  cup  upside  down,  and  let  a  drop 
fall  upon  the  thumb-nail.  If  the  drop 
rolled  off,  the  drinker  was  obliged  to 
fill  and  drink  again  (Pierce  Penmlesse, 
1592).  Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  the 
same  custom :  "  The  Duke  Tenter- 
belly  .  .  .  exclaims  .  .  ,  *  Let  never 
this  goodly-formed  goblet  of  wine  go 
jovially  through  me ; '  and  then  he  set 
it  to  his  mouth,  stole  it  off  every  drop, 
«ave  a  littie  remainder,  which  he  was 


by  custom  to  set  upon  his  thumb-nail 
and  lick  off." 

'Tis  here !  the  supernaculum !  twenty  yean 
Of  t«e,  If  'tia  a  day  —JByron     Wenurt  i,  1. 

Hence,  to  drink  supernaculum  is  to 
leave  no  heel-taps;  to  leave  just 
enough  not  to  roll  off  one's  thumb-nail 
if  poured  upon  it. 

This  IB  »fter  the  fashion  of  Switzerland  Clear  off  neat, 
supernaculum.-— JKainilait  Garffatttua  and  Pantagntel 
Bk  1,5 

Their  Jests  were  supernaculum, 
I  snatched  the  rubies  from  each  thumb, 
And  In  this  crystal  have  them  here 
Perhaps  you'U  like  It  more  than  beer 

Ring    Orpheus  and  JSurydlee 

Supply.  One  who  acts  as  a  substi- 
tute, temporarily  taking  the  place  of 
another;  used  principally  of  clergy- 
men, school  teachers,  and  domestic 
servants 

In  Parliamentary  language  supplies 
is  used  of  money  granted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government  which  is  not  pro- 
vided by  the  revenue.  In  England  all 
money  bills,  i.e.  those  authorizing  ex- 
penditure, must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  must  be  based  on 
resolutions  passed  by  a  Committee  of 
Supply. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
economic  statement  that  the  competi- 
tion of  buyers  and  sellers  tends  to 
make  such  changes  in  price  that  the  de- 
mand for  any  article  in  a  given  market 
will  become  equal  to  the  supply.  In 
other  words,  if  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply  the  price  rises,  operating  so  as 
to  reduce  the  demand  and  so  enable  the 
supply  to  meet  it,  and  vice  versa. 

Supralapsarian.   See  SUBLAJPSABIAN. 

Surgeon.  A  contraction  of  the 
earlier  chirurgeon,  from  Gr.  cheir,  hand, 
ergezn>  to  work — one  who  works  with 
his  hands,  or  works  by  manual  opera- 
tions instead  of  through  the  agency  of 
physic  (as  does  the  physwuan}.  The 
word  is,  etyniologically,  identical  with 
manufacturer  (Lat.  mawus,  hand, 
facere,  to  work). 

Surloin.    See  SIELOIN. 

Surname.  The  name  added  to,  or 
given  over  and  above,  the  Christian  or 
personal  name  (0  Fr.  sur-,  from  Lat. 
super-,  over,  above).  English  sur- 
names (of  which,  it  is  said,  there  are 
some  30,000)  came  into  use  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  10th  century,  but 
were  not  widely  used  till  much  later. 
In  origin  they  are  for  the  most  part 
appellations  denoting  a  trade  or  occu- 
pation, the  place  of  residence,  or  some 
peculiar  characteristic. 

Sur'plice.  Over  the  pelisse  or  fur 
robe.  (Lat.  super-pelhciumt  from 
pelhs,  skin.)  The  clerical  robe  worn 
over  the  bachelor's  ordinary  dress, 
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which  was  anciently  made  of  sheep- 
skin. 

Surt  or  Surtur.  The  guardian  of 
Muspelsheim,  who  keeps  watch  day  and 
night  with  a  flaming  sword.  At  the 
end  of  the  world  he  will  hurl  fire  from 
his  hand  and  burn  up  both  heaven  and 
earth.  (Scandinavian  mythology.) 

Susanna  and  the  Elders.  A  favour- 
ite subject  among  Benaissance  and 
later  artists.  The  Story  of  Susanna^ 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha,  tells  how  Susanna  was 
accused  of  adultery  by  certain  Jewish 
elders  who  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted her  chastity,  how  her  inno- 
cence was  proved  by  Daniel,  and  the 
Elders  put  to  death. 

Sat.    One  of  the  sons  of  Bblis  (q.v.). 

Sutor.   Ne  sutor,  etc.    See  COBBLER. 

Sutras.  Ancient  Hindu  aphoristic 
manuals  giving  the  rules  of  systems  of 
philosophy,  grammar,  etc.,  and  direc- 
tions concerning  religious  ritual  and 
ceremonial  customs.  They  form  a  link 
between  the  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit 
literature,  and  are  so  called  from 
Sansk.  sutra,  a  thread,  the  aphorisms 
being,  as  it  were,  threaded  together. 

Suttee.  The  Hindu  custom  of  burn- 
ing the  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of 
her  deceased  husband ;  also,  the 
widow  so  put  to  death  (from  Sansk. 
ffdKt,  a  virtuous  wife).  In  theory  the 
practice,  which  lasted  for  some  2,000 
years,  was  optional,  but  public  opinion 
and  the  very  severe  form  of  ostracism 
the  defaulting  widow  had  to  endure 
gave  her  practically  no  option.  Women 
with  child  and  mothers  of  children  not 
yet  of  age  could  not  perform  suttee.  The 
practice  was  declared  illegal  in  British 
India  in  1829,  but  even  now  it  is  prob- 
ably not  completely  stamped  out. 

Swaddler.  An  early  nickname  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  applied  later 
(by  Roman  Catholics)  to  Dissenters 
and  Protestants  generally.  Cardinal 
Cullen,  in  1869,  gave  notice  that  he 
would  deprive  of  the  sacrament  all 
parents  who  sent  their  children  to 
mixed  Model  schools,  where  they  were 
associated  with  "  Presbyterians,  Spcin- 
ians,  Arians,  and  Swaddlers  "  (Times. 
September  4th,  1869). 

There  is  more  than  one  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  term.  Southey's 
(Life  of  Wesley,  ii,  153)  is  as  foUows  :— 

It  happened  that  Cennlck,  preaching  on  Christmas 
Day,  took  for  his  text  these  words  from  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  "  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you ,  ye  ahall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  In  swaddling  clothes  lying  in  a 
manger  "  A  Catholic  who  was  present,  and  to  whom  the 
language  of  Scripture  was  a  novelty,  thought  this  so 
ridiculous  that  he  called  the  preacher  a  swaddler  in 
derision,  and  this  unmeaning  word  became  a  nickname 
for  "  Protestant/'  and  had  all  the  effect  of  the  most 
opprobrious  appellation. 


Swag  (connected  with  Norwegian 
svagga,  to  sway  from  side  to  side). 
One's  goods  carried  in  a  pack  or 
bundle  ;  hence,  the  booty  obtained  by 
a  burglary — which  is  often  carried 
away  in  a  sack.  To  get  away  with  the 
swag  is  used  figuratively  of  profiting 
by  one's  cleverness  or  sharp  prac- 
tice. 

Swagman.  The  Australian  term  for 
a  man  who  carries  his  swag  about 
with  him  while  on  the  search  for 
work. 

Swag-stop.  A  place  kept  by  a 
"  fence,"  where  thieves  can  dispose  of 
their  "  swag  "  ;  also,  a  low-class  shop 
where  cheap  and  trashy  articles  are 
sold. 

Swagger  (frequentative  of  SWAG). 
To  strut  about  with  a  superior  or  de- 
fiant air ;  to  bluster,  make  oneself  out 
a  very  important  person ;  hence, 
ostentatiously  smart  or  "  swell  "  ;  as 
a  swagger  dinner,  a  swagger  car?  etc. 

Swagger-stick.  The  small  cane  car- 
ried by  a  soldier  when  walking 
out. 

Swainmote.    See  SWANIMOTE. 

Swallow.  According  to  Scandina- 
vian tradition,  this  bird  hovered  over 
the  cross  of  our  Lord,  crying  "  Svala  I 
svala  I  "  (Console  1  console  1)  whence 
it  was  called  svalow  (the  bird  of  con- 
solation)* 

JEhan  says  that  the  swallow  was 
sacred  to  the  Pena'tes  or  household 
gods,  and  therefore  to  injure  one  would 
be  to  bring  wrath  upon  your  own 
house.  It  is  still  considered  a  sign  of 
good  luck  if  a  swallow  builds  under  the 
eaves  of  one's  house. 

Perhaps  you  failed  In  your  foreseeing  »MI>, 
For  swallows  are  unlucky  birds  to  kilL 

Dryden     Hind  and  Panther,  Ft.  ill 

Longfellow  refers   to   another   old 
fable  regarding  this  bird: — 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone  which  the 

swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore'of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its 

"  ' ""-  —  e,  Pt.  L 


One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 
You  are  not  to  suppose  summer  has 
come  to  stay  just  because  you  have 
seen  a  swallow  ;  nor  that  the  troubles 
of  life  are  over  because  you  have 
surmounted  one  difficulty.  The 
Greek  proverb,  "  One  swallow  does 
not  make  a  spring  "  is  to  be  found 
m  Aristotle's  ISficomachcean  Ethics  (I, 
vii,  16). 

Swan.  The  fable  that  the  swan 
sings  beautifully  just  before  it  dies  is 
very  ancient,  though  baseless.  Swans 
do  not  "  sing  "  at  all,  m  the  ordinary 
sense  oC  the  term,  and  the  only  one 
for  which  song  of  any  kind  can  be 
claimed  is  the  Whistling  Swan  (Cygnua 
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musicus)  of  Iceland,  of  which  it  is  re- 
ported — 

during  the  long  dark  nights  their  wild  song  Is  often  heard 
reoembUng  th«  tones  of  *  violin,  though  «omewhat  higher 
*nd  remarkably  pleattnt.-^^  Account  of  Iceland 

The  superstition  (which  was  credited 
by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Eunpides,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Martial,  etc.,  and  doubted  by 
Pliny  and  ,33han)  probably  arose  from 
some  such  reasoning  as — All  birds 
sing  ;  the  swan  is  a  bird  ;  therefore 
it  sings ;  and,  as  it  has  never  been 
heard  to  sing  it  must  do  so  at  its  last 
moment. 

Shakespeare  refers  to  it  more  than 
once.  Emilia,  just  before  she  dies, 


says — 


I  -will  play  the  swan, 
A&d  die  in  T 


OifeBo,  T,  2. 


In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (lii,  2) 
Portia  says — 

H«  oaakes  *  Bwan-Hke  end. 
Fading  in  mode, 

And  Lttcrece  (Rapeo/Lucrece,  1.1811) — 

And  BOW  ihte  pafe  «waa  In  her  watery  n«t 
B«*iai  tike  Bad  dfa*e  of  her  certain  ending 

Spenser  speaks  of  the  swan  as  though 
it  sang  quite  regardless  of  death — 

He,  were  he  not  with  lore  no  111  bwfigbt, 
Wootd  mount  aa  high  and  sine  a«  aoote  [tweetty]  as 
Bmuute.        Sk*fte*r<kt  Cfetaufar    October,  89 

And  Coleridge,  referring  to  poetasters 
of  the  time,  gives  the  old  superstition 
an  epigrammatic  turn — 

Swan*  ring  before  tlwy  dto ,   'twere  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  perMtMi  die  before  they  aing . 

One  Greek  legend  has  it  that  the 
soul  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  music, 
passed  into  a  swan,  and  in  the  Phaido 
Plato  makes  Socrates  say  that  at  their 
death  swans  sing — 

act  oat  of  KOTOW  or  dfetrea*,  tat  became  they  are  In- 
spired of  Apollo,  and  they  ring  as  foreknowing  the  good 
things  th4tr  god  hath  in  store  for  them 

This  idea  mada  the  Pythagorean  fable 
that  the  souls  of  all  good  poets  passed 
into  swans,  hence,  the  Swan  of  Mantua, 
etc.  (see  below}. 

SaeofeoFiONNUALA;  LEDA;  LOHEN- 
GRIN. 

The  male  swan  is  called  a  cob,  the 
female  a  pen  ;  a  young  swan  a  cygnet. 

A  black  swan,  A  curiosity,  a  rara 
avis  (q.v.). 

AU  your  swans  are  geese.  All  your 
fine  promises  or  expectations  have 
proved  fallacious.  r*  Hope  told  a 
flattering  tale."  The  converse,  All 
your  geese  are  swans,  moans  all  your 
children  are  paragons,  and  whatever 
you  do  5s  in  your  own  eyes  superlative 
work. 

Leda  and  the  swan.    See  LKDA. 

Bwan-maidens.  Fairies  of  northern 
folklore,  who  can  become  maidens  or 
swans  at  will  by  means  of  the  swan 
sktfL  a  magic  garment  of  swan's 
Jfeatbers.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
b#*r  ibe  swan  shift  was  stolen,  and  the 


fairy  was  obliged  to  remain  thrall  to 
the  thief  until  rescued  by  a  knight. 

Swan  eong.  The  song  fabled  to  be 
sung  by  swans  at  the  point  of  death 
(see  above) ;  hence,  the  last  work  of  a 
poet,  composer,  etc* 

Swan-upping.  A  taking  up  of 
swans  and  placing  marks  of  ownership 
on  their  beaks.  The  term  is  specially 
applied  to  annual  expeditions  for  this 
purpose  up  the  Thames,  when  the 
marks  of  the  owners  (viz.  the  Crown 
and  the  Dyers'  and  Vintners*  Com- 
panies) are  made.  The  royal  swans 
are  marked  with  five  nicks — two 
lengthwise,  and  three  across  the  bill 
— and  the  Companies'  swans  with  two 
nicks.  Also  called  Swan-hopping. 

The  KnigM  of  the  Swan.  Lohengrin 
(q.v.). 

The  Order  of  the  Swan.  An  order 
of  knighthood  instituted  by  Frederick 
II  of  Brandenburg  m  1440  (and  shortly 
after  m  Cleves)  in  honour  of  the 
Lohengrin  legend.  It  died  out  in  the 
16th  century,  but  it  is  still  commem- 
orated in  our  White  Swan  public-house 
sign,  which  was  first  used  in  honour 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  one  of  the  wives  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  badge  was  a  silver 
swan  surmounted  by  an  image  of  the 
Virgin. 

The  Swan  of  Avon.  Shakespeare  ; 
so  called  by  Ben  Jonson  in  allusion  to 
his  birthplace,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Swan,  as  applied  to  poets  (because 
Apollo  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
into  a  swan),  is  of  very  old  standing  ; 
thus,  Virgil  was  known  as  the  Mantuan 
Swan*  Homer  the  Swan  of  Meander, 
etc. ;  and  Anna  Seward  (1747-1809) 
was  rather  absurdly  named  the  Swan 
of  Lichfield. 

The  Swan  with  Two  Necks.  The 
emblem  of  the  Vintners'  Company, 
and  an  old  tavern  sign.  Necks  is  a 
corruption  of  Nicks  (see  SWAN-TTPPINQ, 
above). 

Swanhild.  An  old  Norse  legendary 
heroine,  daughter  of  Sigurd  and 
Gudrun,  She  was  falsely  accused  of 
adultery  with  the  son  of  the  king  who 
was  wooing  her,  and  the  king  had  him 
hanged  and  her  trampled  to  death  by 
horses. 

Swan'lmote.  A  court  held  thrice  a 
year  before  forest  verderers  by  the 
steward  of  the  court.  So  called  from 
A.S.  ewangemot,  a  meeting  of  swine- 
herds, because,  under  the  Charta  de 
Foresta  (1217),  it  was  a  meeting  of  the 
keepers  of  the  royal  forests  to  arrange 
for  the  depasturing  of  pigs  in  autumn, 
the  clearance  of  cattle  during  the  deer's 
fawning  season,  etc. 

Swank.  To  behave  in  an  osten- 
tatious manner,  show  oft  and  "  cut 
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a  dash  "  to  impress  the  observers  with 
one's  cleverness,  smartness,  or  rank, 
etc.  It  is  an  old  dialect  word  adopted 
as  modern  slang. 

He's  a  regular  swanker.  There's 
nothing  in  him — he  just  shows  off  for 
effect ;  his  httle  game  is  merely 
bluff. 

It's  all  swank!  All  show,  with 
little  or  nothing  to  back  it  up  ;  often 
said  of  the  "  new  rich  "  who  ape  the 
ways  of  the  old  aristocracy. 

Swashbuckler.  A  ruffian  ;  a  swag- 
gerer. "  From  swashing,"  says  Fuller 
(Worthies;  1662),  "and  making  a 
noise  on  the  buckler."  The  sword- 
players  used  to  "  swash  "  or  tap  then* 
shield,  as  fencers  tap  their  foot  upon 
the  ground  when  they  attack.  Op. 

SWINGE-BUCKLER. 

A  brave,  a  swashbuckler,  one  that  for  money  and  good 
cheere  will  follow  any  man  to  defend  hka ;  but  if  any 
danger  come,  he  runs  away  the  first,  and  leaves  him  in  the 
lurch  —FUrio  World*  of  Worths  (1598) 

Swastika.  The  gammadion,  or 
fylfot  (q.v.),  an  elaborated  cross-shaped 
design  used  as  a  charm  to  ward  ofE 
evil  and  bring  good  luck.  The  word 
is  Sanskrit,  from  svasti,  good  fortune. 

Swear,  To.  Originally  used  only  of 
solemnly  affirming,  by  the  invocation 
of  God  or  some  sacred  person  or  object 
as  witness  to  the  pledge,  to  take  an 
oath.  Swearing  came  later  to  mean 
using  bad  language  by  way  of  ex- 
pletives, intensives,  and  in  moments 
of  sudden  anger  through  the  sacred 
expressions  being  used  in  a  profane 
way  in  lightly  and  irreverently  taking 
oaths. 

The  modern  practice  of  swearing,  in  either  its  flippant 
or  vituperative  shape  Is  derived  from  the  break-up  of  the 
process  once  devised  as  a  protection  of  truthfulness  and 
fair  dealing  .  It  must  he  remembered  that  the 
subject  of  vituperative  swearing  is  interwoven  with  that 
of  legal  and  religious  ordinances  — Sharman  A.  Cursory 
Sislory  ofSwtanw,  ch.  11(1884) 

Swearing  on  the  horns.    See  HORN". 

Swear  word  A  profane  or  objec- 
tionable word  used  in  swearing. 
Budyard  Kipling  has  been  called  "  the 
poet  of  the  cuss- word  and  the  swear  " 
(Edgar  Wallace ;  Tommy  to  Ms 
Laureati ' 


To  swear  black  is  white.  To  swear 
to  any  falsehood. 

To  swear  like  a  trooper.  To  indulge 
in  very  strong  blasphemy  or  pro- 
fanity.— "  '  Our  armies  swore  terribly 
in  Flanders,'  cried  my  Uncle  Toby  " 
(Sterne ;  Tnstram  Shandy,  II,  xi). 

Sweat.  To  sweat  a  person  is  to  exact 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  labour 
from  him  at  the  lowest  possible  pay, 
to  keep  him  working  "  all  out "  at  star- 
vation wages.  The  term  is  also  used  of 
bleeding,  or  fleecing,  a  man  ;  and  of 
rubbing  down  coins  so  that  one  can 


obtain  and  use  the  gold  or  silver  taken 
from  them. 

Sweating  sickness.  A  form  of  ma- 
laria epidemic,  which  appeared  in  Eng- 
land about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Black  Death  (1485).  It  broke  out 
amongst  the  soldiers  of  Richmond's 
army  as  a  violent  inflammatory  fever, 
without  boils  or  ulcers,  after  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  and  lasted  five  weeks. 
Between  1485  and  1529  there  were  five 
outbreaks,  the  first  four  being  confined 
to  England  and  France,  the  fifth 
spreading  over  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
Austria. 

Swedenbor'gians.  Followers  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  (1688-1772), 
called  by  themselves  '*  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church"  (Rev.  xxi,  2).  Their 
views  of  salvation,  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  and  a  future  state,  differ 
widely  from  those  of  other  Christians, 
and  they  believe  the  Trinity  to  be 
centred  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Col.  ii,  9). 

Sweep.  To  sweep  the  threshold.  To 
announce  to  all  the  world  that  the 
woman  of  the  house  is  paramount. 
When  the  procession  called  "  Skim- 
mington  "  (q.v.)  passed  a  house  where 
the  woman  *'  wore  the  breeches " 
everyone  gave  the  threshold  a  sweep 
with  a  broom  or  bunch  of  twigs. 


A  race  in  which 
stakes  are  made  by  the  owners  of 
horses  engaged,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
winner  or  other  horse  in  the  race.  En- 
trance money  has  to  be  paid  to  the 
race  fund. 

If  the  horse  runs,  the  fall  stake  must  be  paid  ,  but  If 
it  Is  withdrawn,  a  forfeit  only  is  Imposed. 

Also  a  gambling  arrangement  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  stake 
money  on  some  event  (usually  a  horse- 
race), each  of  whom  draws  a  lot  for 
every  share  bought,  the  total  sum 
deposited  being  divided  among  the 
drawers  of  winners  (or  sometimes  of 
starters).  Some  "  sweeps  "  have  very 
valuable  prizes ;  as  the  "  Calcutta 
Sweep  "  on  the  Derby  (organized  by 
the  Calcutta  Club),  the  first  prize  of 
which  comes  to  over  £100,000. 

Sweet.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 
King  David  (about  B.C.  1074-1001). 

To  be  sweet  on.  To  be  enamoured  of, 
in  love  with. 

To  have  a  sweet  tooth.  To  be  very 
fond  of  dainties  and  sweet  things 
generally. 

Sweetness.  Sweetness  and  light.  A 
favourite  phrase  with  Matthew  Arnold. 
"  Culture,"  he  said,  "  is  the  passion 
for  sweetness  and  light,  and  (what  is 
more)  the  passion  for  making  them 
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prevail  "  (Preface  to  Literature  and 
Dogma}.  The  phrase  was  used  by 
Swift  (Battle  of  the  Books,  1697)  m  an 
imaginary  fable  by  JSsop  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  bee  (the  ancients)  and  the 
spider  (the  moderns).  It  concludes: 

The  difference  is  that  instead  of  dirt  and  poison,  we 
have  rather  chose  to  fill  our  hires  with  honey  and  wax, 
thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  nobleit  of  tilings, 
witch  ar«  mwrfneu  and  light 

Swell.  A  person  showily  dressed  ; 
one  who  puffs  himself  out  beyond  his 
proper  dimensions,  lite  the  frog  in  the 
fable;  hence,  a  fashionable  person, 
one  of  high  standing  or  importance. 

Swell  mob.  The  better-dressed 
thieves  and  pickpockets. 

Swelled  Head.  An  exaggerated  sense 
of  one's  own  dignity,  usefulness,  im- 
portance, etc. 

Swim.  In  the  swim.  In  a  favour- 
able position  in  society  of  any  kind  ;  a 
racmg-man  who  is  "  in  the  swim  "  is 
one  who  mires  with  theclass  from  which 
he  can  get  the  best  "tips";  and 
similarly  with  a  diplomatist,  a  stock- 
broker, or  a  society  lady.  It  is  an 
angler's  phrase.  A  lot  of  fish  gathered 
together  is  called  a  8mm,  and  when  an 
angler  can  pitch  his  nook  in  such  a 
place  he  is  said  to  be  "  in  a  good 
swim," 

Ootionteee*  who  knows  nearly  everybody  in  the  awim 
ot  European  society  .  inform*  feint  that  Lacy  Annsrley 
ft  the  daughter  of  Sir  Jooai  Stevens.—  0wifar  Mr 


called  Lives  of  him  appeared  in  1830 
and  1831. 

The  neighbours  thought  all  was  not  right, 
Scarcely  one  with  him  ventured  to  parley, 

And  Captain  Swing  came  in  the  night, 
And  burnt  all  bis  beans  and  his  barley 

£»*a»    Babes  toitheWocddwoldiby  Legend,) 


To  do  something  —  "  sink  or  swim," 
To  do  it  no  matter  what  happens.  In 
the  good  old  times  convicted  witches 
were  thrown  into  the  water  to  "  sink 
or  swim  "  ;  if  they  sank  they  were 
drowned  ;  if  they  swam  it  was  clear 
proof  they  were  in  league  with  the 
Evil  One  ;  so  it  did  not  much  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

To  swim  with  the  stream.  To  allow 
one's  actions  and  principles  to  be 
guided  solely  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion. 

Swindle.  To  cheat,  defraud,  gain  a 
mean  advantage  by  trickery.  The 
verb  is  formed  from  the  noun  swindler, 
which  was  introduced  into  England  by 
German  Jews  about  1760,  from  Ger. 
Bckrnndler,  a  cheating  company  pro- 
moter (from  schwindeln,  to  act  heed- 
lessly or  extravagantly). 

Tossing  for  drinks,  etc.,  is  sometimes 
called  hamng  a  swindle  for  them. 

Swing.  Captain  Swing.  The  name 
assumed  by  certain  persons  who,  about 
1830,  sent  threatening  letters  to 
teeners  who  employed  mechanical 
means,  snch  as  threshing  machines,  to 
s»Te  labour.  "  Captain  Swing  "  was 
an  €aatlreiy  imaginary  person—Ike  the 
fwao«QS  MM.  Harris—  but  three  so- 


I  don't  care  if  I  swing  for  him  !  A 
remark  of  one  very  revengefully  in- 
clined :  implying  that  the  speaker  will 
even  go  to  the  length  of  murdering 
the  enemy,  and  getting  hanged  (swung) 
in  consequence. 

In  full  awng.  Going  splendidly; 
everything  prosperous  and  in  perfect 
order. 

It  went  with  a  swing.  Said  of  a  cere- 
mony, function,  entertainment,  etc  , 
that  passed  off  without  a  hitch  and 
was  a  great  success. 

What  you  lose  on  the  swings  you  get 
back  on  the  roundabouts.  A  rough  way 
of  stating  the  law  of  averages  ,  if  you 
have  bad  luck  on  one  day  you  have 
good  on  another,  if  one  venture  results 
in  loss  try  a  fresh  one—  it  may  succeed. 
The  phrase  is,  of  course,  from  the 
showman's  ground. 

Swinge-buckler.  A  roisterer,  a  rake 
who  went  a  bit  farther  than  a  swash- 
buckler (q  v.),  in  that  he  swinged  (beat) 
his  man,  as  well  as  mashed  his  buckler, 
The  continuation  of  Stow's  Annals  tells 
us  that  in  Elizabeth's  time  the 
"  blades  "  of  London  used  to  assemble 
in  West  Smithfield  with  sword  and 
buckler  for  mock  fights,  called  "  brag- 
ging" fights  They  swashed  and 
swinged  their  bucklers  with  much 
show  of  fury,  "  but  seldome  was  any 
man  hurt." 

There  wag  I,  and  little  John  Dolt  of  Staffordshire,  and 
black  George  Barnes,  and  Fronds  Pickbone,  and  Will 
fi<jnde,  a  Cotswold  man  ,  you  had  not  four  such  swinge 
bucklers  in  all  the  Inns-of  court  ,  and,  I  may  say  to  you, 
we  knew  where  the  oonvrobas  were  —Shakespeare  9 
JltnrylV,  Hi,  2 

Swiss.  The  nickname  of  a  Swiss  is 
"  Colin  Tampon." 

No  money  —  no  Swiss  —  i.e.  no  assist- 
ance. The  Swiss  were  for  centuries 
the  mercenaries  of  Europe  —  willing 
to  serve  anyone  for  pay  —  and  were 
usually  called  in  England  Smtzers,  as 
m  Shakespeare's  "Where  are  my 
Switzers  ?  Let  them  guard  the  door  " 
(Hamlet  iv,  5).  In  France  an  hotel- 
porter  —  also  the  beadle  of  a  church  — 
is  called  un  smsse. 

Swithin,  St.  //  it  rains  on  St. 
Swithin'  s  day  (July  15th),  there  will 
be  rain  for  forty  days. 

Si  Swithln'a  day,  gif  ye  do  rain,  for  forty  days  it  wUI 

remain, 
8t.  Swithin't  day,  an  ye  be  fair,  for  forty  days  'twill  rain 

n*e  mtfr 

The  legend  is  that  St.  Swithin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  862, 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  church* 
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yard  of  the  minster,  that  the  "  sweet 
rain  oi  heaven  might  fall  upon  his 
grave."  At  canonization  the  monks 
thought  to  honour  the  saint  by  remov- 
ing his  hody  into  the  choir,  and  fixed 
July  15th  for  the  ceremony  ;  but  it 
rained  day  after  day  for  forty  days, 
so  that  the  monks  saw  the  saint  was 
averse  to  their  project,  and  wisely 
abandoned  it. 

The  St.  Swithin  of  France  is  St. 
Gervais  (q.v.  /  and  see  MJEDABD).  The 
rainy  samt  in  Flanders  is  St  Gode- 
lieve  ;  in  Germany,  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

Switzers.    See  Swiss. 

Swollen  Head.    See  SWELLED  HEAD. 

Sword  (PHRASES  AND  PROVERBS). 

At  swords9  point.  In  deadly  hos- 
tility, ready  to  fight  each  other  with 
swords. 

Fire  and  sword.  Rapine  and  de- 
struction perpetrated  by  an  invading 
army. 

Poke  not  fire  wvth  a  sword.  This 
was  a  precept  of  Pythagoras,  meaning 
add  not  fuel  to  fire,  or  do  not  irritate 
an  angry  man  by  sharp  words  which 
will  only  increase  his  rage.  (See 
lambhchus :  Protreptics,  symbol  ix.) 

Sword  and  buckler.  An  old  epithet 
for  brag  and  bluster  ;  as  a  sword  and 
buckler  votce,  sword  and  buckler  men, 
etc.  Hotspur  says  of  the  future 
Henry  V — 

And  that  same  sword  and  buckler  Prince  of  Wales, 

I'd  nave  him  poisoned  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

STutktspeare     1  Henry  IV,  t.  3. 

Sword  and  Cloak  Plays.  See  CLOAK 
AND  SWORD. 

Sword  dance.  A  Scottish  dance  per- 
formed over  two  swords  laid  cross- 
wise on  the  floor,  or  sometimes  danced 
among  swords  placed  point  down- 
wards in  the  ground:  also  a  dance 
in  which  the  |men  brandish  swords 
and  clash  them  together,  the  women 
passing  under  them  when  crossed. 

Sword  dollar.  A  Scottish  silver 
coin  of  James  VI,  marked  with  a 
sword  on  the  reverse.  It  was  worth 
30s.  Scots  (=  2s.  6d.  in  English  con- 
temporary money). 

The  sword  of  Damocles.  See  DA- 
MOCLES. 

The  Sword  of  God.  Khaled  Ibn  al 
Waled  (d.  642),  the  Mohammedan 
conqueror  of  Syria,  was  so  called  for 
his  prowess  at  the  battle  of  Muta. 

The  Sword  of  Rome.  Marcellus, 
who  opposed  Hannibal  (B.C.  216-14). 

The  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  Word 
of  God  (Eph.  vi?  17). 

To  put  to  the  sword.     To  slay. 

Your  tongue  is  a  double-edged  sword. 
You  first  say  one  thing  and  then  the 
contrary;  your  argument  cuts  both 


ways.  The  allusion  is  to  the  double- 
edged  sword  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Son  of  Man  —  one  edge  to  condemn., 
and  the  other  to  save  (Rev.  i,  16). 

Yours  is  a  Delphic  sword  —  it  cuts 
both  ways.  Erasmus  says  a  Delphic 
sword  is  that  which  accommodates 
itself  to  the  pro  or  con  of  a  subject. 
The  reference  is  to  the  double  mean- 
higs  of  the  Delphic  oracles. 

Some  famous  sicords.  In  the  days 
of  chivalry  a  knight's  horse  and  sword 
were  his  most  treasured  and  carefully 
kept  possessions,  and  his  sword  — 
equally  with  his  horse  —  had  its  own 
name.  The  old  romances,  especially 
those  of  the  Charlemagne  and  Arthur- 
ian cycles,  are  full  of  these  names  ; 
we  give  below  a  list  of  the  more  note- 
worthy, and  further  particulars  of 
these  and  others  will  be  found  through- 
out this  Dictionary. 

AngvnadcA  (stream  of  anguish),  FrithloFs  sword 

Ar'ondiffM,  the  sword  of  tauncelot  of  the  Lake. 

Azoth,  the  sword  of  Paracelsus  (Browning's  Paraceltut, 
Bk  v) 

Balitatrda,  Rogero's  sword,  made  by  a  sorceress. 

Balrmmg,  one  of  the  swords  of  Siegfried*  made  by 
Wieland. 

Caltinirn,  another  name  of  JSxeaKbvr  (ffv). 

OJtrysaor  (sword,  as  good  as  gold),  ArtegaTs  sword 
(Spenser's  Faerie  Qjueene) 

Colada,  the  ad's  sword. 

Corrougutt  Otael's  sword 

Courtain  (the  short  sword),  one  of  the  swords  of  Ogier 
the  Dane  ,  Sauvagine  was  the  other,  and  they  both  took 


Mxml&can  three  years  to 

Citrtana,  the  blunted  sword  of  Edward  the  Confessor 

JOitrandem,  Dwandal,  or  Ihtrandana  (the  inflexible),. 
Orlando  s  sword. 

ExeaLibi.tr,  the  sword  of  THng  Arthur  (Ex  ea^c^tiier- 
[ore],  to  liberate  from  the  stone  ) 

Flemberge  or  JFlobcrge  (the  flame-cutter),  the  name  ot 
one  of  Charlemagne's  swords,  and  also  that  of  Rinaldo's 
and  Maugifl  or  Maligigi's. 

Glorious,  Oliver's  sword,  which  hacked  to  pieces  the 
nine  swords  made  by  Ansias,  Galas,  and  Mtmlfican. 

Gram  (grief),  one  of  the  swords  of  Siegfried. 

GrevsteA,  the  sword  of  Koll  the  Thrall. 

ffmite-daire  (very  bright),  both  Closamont's  and 
Oliver's  swords  were  so  ailed 

Joyeuse  (joyous),  one  of  Charlemagn.es  swords:  it 
took  Gallas  three  years  to  make. 

MeroefOeuie  (the  marvellous),  DooHn's  sword 

Mvnwna,  the  sword  that  Wittich  lent  Siegfried 

Morglay  (big  glaive),  Sir  Bevis's  sword 

Nagelring  (nail-ring),  Dietrich's  sword 

PMlippan.    The  sword  of  Antony,  one  of  the  trlmnvirB 

quern-biter  (a  foot-breadth),  both  Haco  I,  and  Thoralf 
Skolinson  had  a  sword  so  called 

Sanglcanore  (the  big  bloody  glaive),  Braggadochlo'g 
sword  (Spenser's  Faerie  Queene) 

Saumtffine  (the  relentless)  :  tea  COXT&XAIX  above, 

Syb'arite.  A  self-indulgent  person  ; 
a  wanton.  The  inhabitants  of  Syb'aris, 
in  South  Italy,  were  proverbial  for 
their  luxurious  living  and  self-in- 
dulgence. A  tale  is  told  by  Seneca 
of  a  Sybarite  who  complained  that  he 
could  not  rest  comfortably  at  night, 
and  being  asked  why,  replied,  "  He 
found  a  rose-leaf  doubled  under  him, 
and  it  hurt  him." 

AU  is  calm  ae  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old 

Thomson     CatOeoflndcHmee,  canto  L 

Fable  has  it  that  the  Sybarites 
taught  their  horses  to  dance  to  the 
pipe,  When  the  Crotonians  marched 
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against  Sybaris  they  played  on  their 
pipes,  whereupon  all  the  Sybarite 
horses  began  to  dance  ;  disorder  soon, 
prevailed  in  the  ranks,  and  the  victory 
was  quick  and  easy. 

Sycamore  and  Sycomore.  The  Syc- 
amore is  the  common  plane-tree  of  the 
maple  family  (Acer  pseudo-platdnus,  or 
greater  maple) ;  the  sycamore  is  the 
Egyptian  fig-tree,  and  is  the  tree  into 
which  Zaccnseus  climbed  (Luke  xix, 
4)  to  see  Chnst  pass.  Coverdale's,  the 
Geneva,  and  other  early  English 
Bibles,  call  it  the  "  wyld  figge  tre." 
Both  words  are  from  Gr.  sukon,  fig, 
and  moron,  mulberry. 

Syc'ophant.  A  sponger,  parasite, 
or  servile  flatterer;  the  Greek  suko- 
pfatntes  (sukon,  fig,  phainein,  to  show), 
which  is  said  to  have  meant  an  in- 
former against  persons  who  exported 
figs  or  robbed  the  sacred  fig-trees. 
There  is  no  corroboration  of  this,  but 
the  widely-accepted  story  is  that  the 
Athenians  passed  a  law  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  figs,  and  there  were 
always  found  mean  fellows  who,  for 
their  own  private  ends,  impeached 
those  who  violated  it ;  hence  syco- 
phantes  came  to  signify  first  a  govern- 
ment toady,  and  then  a  toady  gener- 
ally. 

I  here  use  "sycophant"  in  Its  origin*!  sense,  as  a 
wretch  who  flatter*  the  prevailing  party  by  informing 
against  his  neighbours,  under  pretence  tiat  they  are 
exporter*  of  prohibited  figs.— Coleridfft :  Bioyraphy, 
voL  ill,  ch  x,  p.  286. 

Syc'orax.  A  witch,  mother  of 
Cal'iban,  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 

Syllogism.  A  form  of  argument 
consisting  of  three  propositions,  a 
major  premise  or  general  statement,  a 
minor  premise  or  instance,  and  the 
conclu&ion,  which  is  deduced  from 
these. 

The  five  hexameter  verses  which 
contain  the  symbolic  names  of  all  the 
different  syllogistic  figures  are  as 
follow:— 

Barton,  Celirent,  DarH,  Perloqoe,  pKfris. 
Ceeftn,  Came*tr«,  Ftotfoft,  BarOkS,  tecundce 
Tertta,  Darapti,  Dlaimis,  Data,  Fdapton. 
BokardO,  Ferfcoa.  Aoi*     Quoriv  insuper  addtt 
Bramastip,  CamEnesi  Dtaaris,  Fesftpo,  Freaison, 

The  vowel. 

A.  universal  affirmative. 
Jf  universal  negative. 
1  particular  affirmative. 
O  particular  negative. 

Taking  the  first  line  as  the  standard, 
the  initial  letters  of  all  the  words  below 
it  show  to  which  standard  the  syllogism 
is  to  be  reduced  ;  thus,  Baroko  is  to  be 
reduced  to  "  Barbara,"  Cesare  to 
"  Celarent,"  and  so  on. 

Sylphs.  Elemental  spirits  of  air; 
so  named  In  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
Bosicrucians  and  Cabalists,  from  the 


Greek  ftilphe",  some  kind  of  beetle,  or  a 
grub  that  turns  into  a  butterfly.     Cp. 

SAIiAMANDEB. 

Any  mortal  who  has  preserved  in- 
violate chastity  might  enjoy  intimate 
familiarity  with  these  gentle  spirits, 
and  deceased  coquettes  were  said  to 
become  sylphs,  "  and  sport  and  flutter 
in  the  fields  of  air." 

Whoever,  fair  and  chaste, 
Bejects  nmpMnri,  is  by  some  sylph  embraced 

Pop*.  Maptof  the  Lock,  \, 

Symbols  of  Saints. 

SAINTS  SYMBOLS 

Affatha  .  ..  With  her  severed  breasts  pierced 
by  a  sword  or  on  a  dish ,  also 
with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a 
palm  or  pair  of  pincers  in  the 
other 

Aynet         »»        •*    With  a  Iamb  or  a  guardian  angel 

at  her  side,  sometimes  standing 

on  a  flaming  pyre  with  a  sword 

in  her  hand. 

AUxtn         ,.        ..     As  a  Roman  soldier,  bearing  a 

sword,  and  the  palm  or  cross. 
Ambrot*      .          .      "With  a  beehive 
Anaetouius  ..  With  a  hatchet,    or  carrying  his 

cowled  head  on  a  plate. 
Andrew  .    A  saltire  cross 

Andrew  Coriiiii  Between  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  (in 

allusion    to    his    unregenerate 
youth  and  saintly  old  age) 
Ann*          ..          .    A  book  in  her  hand 
Antony       *          . .    A  tan  cross,  with  a  bell  at  the  end, 
and  a  pig  by  his  side,  or  with  the 
bell  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  pig 

Antony  of  Padua    .*    Carrying  the  infant  Jesus  in  his 
arms,  or  with  a  mole  kneeling  at 
his  side. 
Apoilinarit  . .         —A  biahop,  bearing  a  sword  or  club, 

and  having  a  raven  at  his  aide 

AppoUo'nia  ..    A  tooth  and  palm  branch,  or  a 

tooth  grasped  in  a  pair  of  forceps. 
She  is  applied  to  by  those  who 
suffer  from  toothache. 

Areadiut       .        ..A  torso   (he   was   dismembered 
joint  by  joint,  and  limb  by  limb) 
Avffutttnc  (of  Hippo)     Holding  a  burning  heart 
Barbara  With  a  three-windowed  tower,  and 

carrying  a  chalice  with  the  Host 
above  it. 
jter&oitu      ..        ..    A  hatchet  In  his  hand  and  a  golden 

snake  under  his  foot. 

JSamaotu  ..  „.  Carrying  the  Gospel  in  one  hand, 
and  a  pilgrim's  staff  or  a  ftone  in 
the  other. 

Bartholomew  . .  With  a  butcher's  flaying  knife  (the 
instrument  of  his  martyrdom), 
or  a  human  skin  with  the  face 
showing 

Bvitdid  -  ..  Usually  with  his  Bule  in  his  hand 
and  its  first  words  (Avtculta, 
0  fili)  issuing  on  a  scroll  from 
his  mouth,  sometimes  with  his 
finger  to  frfo  lip  (enjoining 
silence),  and  with  a  scourge  or 
Tose-buah  at  his  side  and  a 
broken  goblet  in  his  hand. 
Bernard.  . .  With  a  hive  of  bees 

Bernard  of  Jfmlhan      Bearing  a  blazing  heart. 
Sernardine  of  Siena      As  a  Minorite,  with  the  "  I H  S  " 
surrounded  by  rays  on  his  breast, 
and  at  his  side  three  mitres,  in 
allusion  to  his  frequent  refusals 
of  a  bishopric. 
Blaiu         .,        ..    Iron  combs,  with  which  his  body 

was  torn  to  pieces. 

Bridget  (ofSvedm)        A  crozier  and  book. 
Prune  (founder  of  the    Contemplating    a    crucifix    witt 
Cartkuttant)       . .        "  O  Bonitas  "  issuing  on  a  scrol 
from  his  mouth,  and  sometime! 
carrying  an  olive-branch. 

Gathering  . .    An  inverted  sword,  or  large  wheel 

Catherine  oj  Siena,  . .  With  a  crown  of  thorns,  receiving 
a  ring  from  Christ,  or  ^r^bivng 
ing  hearts  with  Him 

Cecilia        ..        ..    Raying  on  a  harp  or  organ. 
Chrittopher , .        ..    A  gigantic  figure  carrying  Chris 
over  a  river. 
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(foment 

A  papal  ciown,  or  an  anchor     He 

Jude 

With  a  club,  a  cross,  or  a  car- 

was drowned  with  an  anchor 

penter's  square 

Cloud 

tied  round  his  neck. 
With  nails  (he  is  the  patron  saint 

Eenttgern  (or  Mungo) 

With  his  episcopal  cross  In  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  salmon 

of  nail-makers) 

and  a  ring 

Critpin  and  Critpian 

With  shoemakers'  tools,  or  with 
millstones  round  their  necks. 

Lawrence 

A  book  and  gridiron. 
With  gimlets  in  his  eyes,  or  hold- 

CulMert      ., 
David 

St  Osbald's  head  in  his  hand 
A  leek,  in  commemoration  of  his 

LouU 

Ing  them  with  pincers 
A  king  kneeling,  with  the  arms  of 

victory  over  the  Saxons. 

France  at  bis  feet  ,    a  bishop 

Deny* 

Holding  his  mitred  head  In  his 

blessing  him,  and  a  dove  de- 

hand 

scending  on  his  head 

Dominic 

With  a  star  on  his  brow 

Loy  (tee  ELOT) 

Dorothy 

Carrying  a  basket  of  fruit 

Lucy  . 

With  a  short  staff  in  her  hand,  and 

Edward  the  Confessor 

Crowned  with  a  nimbus,  and  hold- 

the  devil  behind  her,    or  with 

Ing  a  sceptre. 
8t  John  and  the  lamb  at  her  feet 

eyes  In  a  dish,  and  rays  of  light 
coming  from  a  gash  in  her  throat 

Slov  (or  Elioiut) 

Dressed  as  a  farrier  and  holding  a 

Luke  

Sitting  at  a  reading-desk,  beneath 

horse's    leg    (alluding    to    the 

which  appears  an  ox's  head  ;  or 

legend  that  once  when  shoeing 

painting  the  Virgin  or  a  Bam- 

a restive  horse  he  detached  the 

bino 

Eustace 

leg,  ehodpt,  and  then  replaced  It). 
With  a  stag  bearing  a  crucifix  be- 

Marctllut     . 

As  a  bishop,  leading  a  dragon 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  by 

tween  its  horns. 

his  stole 

Faith 

A  gridiron. 

Margaret       . 

Treading  on  a  dragon,  or  piercing 

Jfelix 

An  anchor 

it  with  the  cross. 

Franctt  of  Asuisi    .. 

Wearing  the  habit  of  his  Order, 
bearded,  and  showing  the  stig- 
mata in  his  hands. 

Margaret  of  Cortona 
Mark 

Gazing  at  a  skull,  or  a  corpse,  with 
a  dog  at  her  side. 
A  man  seated  writing,  with  a  lion 

PrmcttofPauta    . 

Standing  on  frfa  cloak,  and  with 

conchant  at  his  feet 

"Caritas"   written  across  his 

Martin 

On  horseback   dividing  his  cloak 

breast  ,  sometimes  also  with,  an 

with,  a  beggar  behind  him  on 

ass  beside  a  forge. 

foot 

Fridenoide    . 

Beside    a    fountain,    bearing    a 

MaryMaffdflen,     .. 

A  box  of  ointment 

pastoral  staff,  and  with  an  ox 

Carrying  three  loaves,  and  dressed 

at  her  feet 

as  a  hermit  with  very  long  hair 

GenwUve     .'I        II 

With  a  bear  at  Ms  feet 
With  the  keys  of  Paris  at  her 

Mary  fhf  Virgin       . 

Carrying  the  child  Jesus,  and  a,  lily 
Is  somewhere  displayed 

girdle,    sometimes    carrying   a 

Matthew      .. 

With  a  halberd,  with  which  Nada- 

candle  which  an  angel  is  re- 

bar  killed   him,   or  with   the 

lighting  just  after  the  devil  has 
blown  it  out 

Gospel,  and  a  purse  or  money 
box,    As    an    evangelist,    he 

George 

Mounted     on    horseback,     and 

holds  a  pen,  with  which  he  in 

transfixing  a  dragon. 

writing  on  a  scroll    His  most 

Oeratimut  .. 

With  a  tame  lion. 

ancient  symbol  Is  a  man's  face. 

Oermanut 

With  an  ass  at  his  feet 

Mount*       „ 

With  weights  and  measures  (St 

Gertrude 

A   pastoral   staff  with   a  mouse 

Benedict    appointed    him    to 

CWa 

running  up  it 
A  hind,  with  its  head  in  the  saint's 

decide    on    the    allowance    nf 
bread,  etc  ,  for  his  monks) 

lap 

Michael 

In  armour,  with  a  cross,  or  ewe 

Gregory  the  Great      . 

In  papal  robes,  with,  a  dove,  and 

holding  scales,  In  which  he  is 

a  roll  of  music  in  his  hand. 

weighing  souls 

Outdo,  or  Gut/ 

As  a  pilgrim,  with  a  horse  and  ox 

Ned 

Ploughing  with  deer  instead  of 

at  his  feet,  two  palms  In  his 

oxen 

aedwigo      .  . 

hand,  and  a  harrow  at  his  side 
Crowned  and  veiled,  barefooted, 

Nicholas      . 

With  three  golden  balls  or  purses  ; 
or  with  ft  tub  with  naked  In- 

with her  shoes  In  her  hand. 

fants  in  it    He  Is  patron  saint 

Hubert 

In  bishop's  xobes,  with  a  stag 

of  children. 

bearing  ffig.  crucifix  between  its 

NteJtolatofTolentino 

With  a  star  over  his  head,  a  lily  in 

horns. 

his  hand,  and  Purgatory  yawn- 

Hugh 

As  a  bishop,  holding  a  dborium 

Ing  at  his  feet 

above  which  is  a  Host  with  a 

Osyth          »          »  • 

Carrying  her  head  In  her  hands. 

child  in  the  midst  of  the  wafer  ; 

Pancra* 

A  youth  with  a  sword  In  one  hand 

also,  a  swan  at  his  own  feet 

and  a  palm  in  the  other 

Humbert      .. 

With  a  cross  marked  on  his  head, 

Patrick 

A  shamrock  leaf  (which  he  showed 

and  a  docile  bear  at  his  side. 

to  the  Irish  heathen  as  a  symbol 

Ignatiut 

The  monogram  "IJSS."  on  the 

of  the  Trinity). 

breast  or  In  the  sky,  circled  with 

Petal 

A  sword  and  a  book.    Dressed  as 

a  glory 

a  Roman 

Ittdort 

With  a  pen  and  a  hive  of  bees. 

Peter 

Key*  and  a  triple  cross;    or  a 

Jamet  the  Greater   .. 

A  pilgrim's  staff;    or  a  scallop 

fish  ,  or  a  cock. 

shell 

Peter  Gonzdlet 

Tn  Dominican  habit  ^M  holding 

Jamet  ike  Left 

A  fuller's  club  ,  he  was  killed  by 

a  blue  candle. 

Simon  the  fuller 

Peter  Martyr 

With  a  hatchet  sticking  In  a  cleft 

Jerome          . 

Studying  a  large  volume,  wearing 

In  MB  head. 

the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal  (though 

PhKp 

A  pastoral  staff,  surmounted  with 

he  was  never  a  cardinal),  and 

a  cross;    or  carrying  a  basket 

with  a  lion  crouching  at  his  feet 

containing    loaves   and    fishes 

Joan  of  Art 

In  armour  ,   with  a  long  peixnacfc 

(John  vl,  fi-7) 

painted  with  a  picture  of  Christ 

Prosed*      .. 

With  a  basin  in  one  hand  and 

holding  a  globe  In  one  hand  and 

P»L]TTIH  fo  the  Other 

the  other  raised  In  benediction  , 

Roche 

A  wallet,  and  a  dog  with  a  loaf  in 

the    words    "  Jhesus  —  Maria  " 

Its  month  sitting  by     He  shows 

above  ,    and   the   background 

a  boll  in  his  thigh. 

powdered  with  the  royal  lilies 

Sebastian     . 

Bound  to  a  tree,  his  arms  tied  be- 

in gold. 

hind  him,  and  his  body  trans- 

Johnifie Baptitt     .. 

A  camel-hair  garment,  small  rude 
cross,  and  a  lamb  at  his  feet 

Simeon 

fixed  wttfc  arrows. 
An  aged  man,  with  a  cross. 

John  the  Svangtlitt 

A  chalice,  out  of  which  a  dragon 

Sitnon  Zelote* 

A   saw,    because   he   was    sawn 

or  serpent  is  issuing,  and  an 

asunder. 

open  book;   or  a  young  man 
wttfa  an  eagle  in  the  background, 
(£«&%.  vtt,  1-10  ) 

Stephen 
TJuodora     . 

A  book  and  a  stone  in  his  hand 
The  devil  holding  her  hand   and 
tempting  her 
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..    Anned  with  »  halberd  la  hi«  hand, 

and  with  *  aabre  by  his  ride. 

With  a  fittming  arrow  piercing  her 

hetrt 

TV  1th  »  builder's  rote,  or  a  etoou 

in  hfc  hand,  or  holding  UM  hae* 

with  wfateh  to  was  akin  at 

Meflajxwr 

..    With  an  aagd  bartowlng  on  him 


..    A  book  and  arrows     She  waa 
Bhot  tbrotub  with  arrows  by 
the  Prince  of  tb*  HOB*. 
.      A  comb 

Tfe*  sacred  veil,  whtch  retained  the 
imprettfam  of  our  Lord  a  face 
after  ifce  had  wiped  the  sweat 
from  hta  brow  when  OB  the  way 
to  Calvary 
With  a  flask  of  oil 
'Set  AroftTun,  Bwarcwuflw,  etc) 

Symbols  of  other  sacred  characters. 

Abraham  ,      An   old  man  gnwping  a  knife, 

rwfcdy  to  strike  MB  «on  laaao, 
who  to  boand  on  an  altar  An 
s*fd  arreats  his  hand,  and  a 
ram  to  caught  in  the  thicket 

ZtavM  -  .  Ej»ttta«,  abort  to  aa  angel  with 
a  sword.  Sometime*  he  is  re* 
pwented  *kyiag  a  harp 

JEam  ..        ..    WHh  bow  aad  arrows   going  to 

m«H  Jacob. 
..    A  flower-pot  toll  of  lllks  between 

him  and  the  Virgin. 
..    Sitting  naked  o&  the  ground,  with 

tfcrt*  W«wie  iaitiag  to  Mm. 
..    With  a  money  bag     In  the  lart 
•npfttr  h«  has  knocked  o»«r  the 
•alt  with  hto  right  elbow 
..    With  BoioferoW  head  in  oae  hand, 
and  a  wbre  in  the  other 

JT**A  .        ..    Loofetnc  <mt  of  the  ark  window  at 

ft  dote,  which  ii  flying  to  the 
ark.  oUf  e  branch  in  it*  beaJc. 

&t*e  So*  .  .  Arrayed  In  t  rich  tuofe  and 
crowned  A  barp  in  pl*oed  be- 
hiadhim. 

Stbmm  In  royal  robe*,  ttaoding  under  an 

areh. 

Symmachians.  An  ancient  heretical 
sect  of  Ebionfrtes  (?.v.),  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Symmachus*  who 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into 
Greek  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  century 

Symplegades,  The.  See  CYANEAN 
BOCKS. 

Symposium.  Properly,  a  drintmg 
together  (Gr  syn,  together,  po*is, 
dnnk) ;  hence,  a  convivial  meeting  for 
social  and  intellectual  entertainment : 
hence,  &  discussion  upon  a  subject,  and 
the  collected  opinions  of  different 
authorities  printed  and  published  in  a 
review,  etc, 

The  Symposium  is  the  title  given  to 
a  dialogue  by  Plato,  and  another  by 
Xenophon,  in  which  the  conversation 
of  Socrates  and  others  is  recorded. 

Syndicalism.  The  doctrine  in  eco- 
nomics that  all  the  workers  in  any  in- 
dustry should  have  a  share  m  the  con- 
trol and  in  th$  profits  arising  from  it, 
and  that  to  compass  this  end  the 
workers  in  the  different  trades  should 
federate  and  enforce  their  demands  by 
sympathetic  strikes.  The  word  wag 
ftrst  used  about  1907,  and  was  coined 
from  tke  French  ehambr*  syncKeaU 
syndic,  a  delegate),  a  trade  union. 


Synecdoche.  The  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  of  putting  a  part  for 
the  whole,  the  whole  for  the  part,  a 
more  comprehensive  for  a  less  com- 
prehensive term,  or  vice  versa.  Thus, 
a  hundred  bayonets  (for  a  hundred 
wldters),  the  toton  was  staning  (for  the 
people  tn  the  toien). 

Now  will  I  remember  you  farther  of  that  manner  of 
ipe*ch  which  the  Oreekes  call  Synecdoche  and  we  the 
figure  of  fwfel:  cont*it4  aa  when  one  would  tell  me 

how  the  French  king  was  overthrown  at  Saint  Quintans, 
1  am  enforced  to  think  that  it  was  not  the  king  himaelfe  in 
p«nwn,  but  the  Coattable  of  Prannce  with  the  French 
Ung,  power  —Pvtonlum  Arts  of  Englitk  Poate,  Bk.  ill 
(1589) 

Synoptic  Gospels,  The.  Those  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  so  called 
because*  taken  together  and  apart 
from  that  of  John,  they  form  a  synop- 
sis (Gr.  a  seeing  together),  t.e.  a  general 
view  or  conspectus,  of  the  life  and 
sayings  of  Christ. 

Hence,  the  Synoptic  Problem,  the 
questions  as  to  the  origin  and  relation- 
snip  of  these  three ;  Mark  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  source  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  Luke  to  have  borrowed  from 
Matthew. 

Syrinx,  An  Arcadian  nymph  of 
Greek  legend.  On  being  pursued  by 
Pan  she  took  refuge  in  the  nver  Ladon, 
and  prayed  to  be  changed  into  a  reed  ; 
the  prayer  was  granted,  and  of  the 
reed  Pan  made  his  pipes  Hence  the 
name  is  given  to  the  Pan-pipe,  or 
reed  mouth-organ,  and  also  to  the 
vocal  organ  of  birds. 

Syntax,  Doctor.  The  pious,  hen- 
pecked clergyman,  very  simple-minded 
but  of  excellent  taste  and  scholarship, 
created  by  William  Combe  (1741-1823) 
to  accompany  a  series  of  coloured 
comic  illustrations  by  Bowlandson. 
His  adventures  are  told  in  eight- 
syllabled  verse  m  the  Three  Tours  of 
Dr.  Syntax  (1812,  1820,  and  1821). 


T.  The  twentieth  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, representing  Semitic  taw  and 
Greek  few,  which  meant  "  a  mark.'* 
Our  T  is  a  modification  of  the  earlier 
form,  X.  See  also  TAU. 

It  fits  to  a  T.  Exactly.  The  allusion 
is  to  work  that  mechanics  square  with 
a  T-squatre,  a  ruler  with  a  cross-piece 
at  one  end,  especially  useful  in  making 
right  angles,  and  in  obtaining  perpen- 
diculars and  parallel  lines. 

Marked  wdJi  a  T.  Notified  as  a 
felon.  Persons  convicted  of  felony, 
and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
were  branded  on  the  thumb  with  the 
letter  T  (thief).  The  law  authorizing 
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this  was  abolished  by  7  and  8  George 
IV,  c.  27. 

Tab'ard.  A  jacket  with  short  pointed 
sleeves,  whole  before,  open  on  both 
sides,  with  a  square  collar,  winged  at  the 
shoulder  like  a  cape,  and  worn  by  mili- 
tary nobles  over  their  armour.  It  was 
generally  emblazoned  with  heraldic 
devices.  Heralds  still  wear  a  tabard. 

The  Tabard,  Inn.  The  inn  whence 
pilgrims  from  London  used  to  set  out 
on  their  journey  to  Canterbury  ;  it  was 
on  the  London  estate  of  the  abbots 
of  Hyde,  and  lay  in  the  Southwark 
(now  Borough)  High  Street,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  London  Bridge.  It  and 
its  host,  Harry  Bailly,  are  immortal- 
ized in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Tab'ardar.  A  scholar  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  so 
called  because  they  used  to  wear  a 
gown  with  tabard  sleeves — that  is» 
loose  sleeves,  terminating  a  little  below 
the  elbow  in  a  point. 

Tabby.  Originally  the  name  (from 
Arabic)  of  a  sillf  material  with  a 
"  watered  "  surface,  giving  an  effect  of 
wavy  lines  ;  applied  to  the  brownish 
cat  with  dark  stripes,  because  its 
markings  resembled  this  material. 

Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 
The  penrive  Selima  reclined* 

Gray    On  the  Death  of  a  Favaurtk  Cat 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of.  A  Jewish 
festival  lasting  eight  days  and  begin- 
ning on  the  15th  Tisri  (towards  the 
end  of  September).  Kept  in  remem- 
brance of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  was  also  the  Feast  of 
Ingathering.  It  was  formerly  a  time 
of  great  rejoicing. 

Table.  ApellSs*  table.  A  pictured 
board  (Lat.  tabula)  or  table,  represent- 
ing the  excellency  of  sobriety  on  one 
side  and  the  deformity  of  intemper- 
ance on  the  other. 

Table  d'hdte  (Fr.,  the  host's  table), 
The  "  ordinary "  at  an  hotel  or 
restaurant;  the  meal  for  which  one 
pays  a  fixed  price  whether  one  par- 
takes of  all  the  courses  provided  or  not. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  down  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  landlord's 
or  host's  table  was  the  only  public 
dming-place  known  in  Germany  and 
France. 

Table  money.  A  small  charge  addi- 
tional to  that  of  the  meal  made  at 
some  clubs,  restaurants,  etc.,  towards 
the  cost  of  attendance ;  also,  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Diplomatic  Service, 
an  allowance  made  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  expense  of  official  entertaining. 

Table-talk.  Small  talk,  chit-chat, 
familiar  conversation. 

Table-turning.  The  turning  of 
tables  without  the  application  of 


mechanical  force,  which  in  the  early 
days  of  modern  spiritualism  was  com- 
monly practised  at  stances,  and  sank 
to  the  level  of  a  parlour  trick.  It  was 
said  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  de- 
parted spirits,  and  by  others  to  be  due 
to  a  force  akin  to  mesmerism. 

Table  of  Pythag'oras.  The  common 
multiplication  table,  earned  tip  to  ten. 
The  table  is  parcelled  off  into  a  hun- 
dred little  squares  or  cells.  The  n«me 
first  appears  in  a  corrupt  text  of 
Boethius,  who  was  really  referring  to 
the  abacus  (a  v.). 

Tables  of  Ceb  $s.  Cebes  was  a  Theban 
philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
one  of  the  interlocutors  of  Plato's 
Phcedo.  His  Tables  or  Tableau  sup- 
poses him  to  be  placed  before  a 
tableau  or  panorama  representing  the 
life  of  man,  which  the  philosopher  de- 
scribes with  great  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment and  splendour  of  sentiment.  It 
is  sometimes  appended  to  the  works  of 
Epictetus. 

The  Round  Table,  or  Table  Round 
See  BOUND. 

The  Tables  of  Toledo.    See  TABULJSS 

TOLETAN-ffl. 

The  Twelve  Tables.  The  tables  of 
the  Roman  laws  engraved  on  brass, 
brought  from  Athens  to  Rome  by  the 
decemvirs. 

To  lay  on  the  table.  The  parlia- 
mentary phrase  for  postponing  con- 
sideration of  a  motion,  proposal,  bill, 
etc.,  indefinitely.  Hence,  to  table  a 
'matter  is  to  defer  it  sine  die. 

To  turn  the  tables.  To  reverse  the 
conditions  or  relations;  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  rebut  a  charge  by  bringing 
forth  a  counter-charge.  Thus,  if  a 
husband  accuses  his  wife  of  extrav- 
agance in  dress,  she  "  turns  the  tables 
upon  him"  by  accusing  him  of  ex- 
travagance in  his  club.  The  phrase 
comes  from  the  old  custom  of  revers- 
ing the  table  or  board,  in  games  such 
as  chess  and  draughts,  so  that  the 
opponent's  relative  position  is  alto- 
gether changed. 

Tableaux  vlvants)  FT.,  living  pic- 
tures). Representations  of  statuary 
groups  by  living  persons ;  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Madame  de 
Genlis  (1746-1830)  while  she  had 
charge  of  the  children  of  the  Due 
d'Orteans. 

Taboo  (Maori  tapu).  A  custom 
among  the  South  Sea  Islanders  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  certain  persons, 
places,  animals,  things,  etc.,  or  the 
utterance  of  certain  names  and  words  ; 
it  signifies  that  which  is  banned, 
interdicted,  or  "  devoted  "  in  a  re- 
ligious sense.  Thus,  a  temple  is  taboo, 
and  so  is  he  who  violates  a  temple. 
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Not  only  so,  but  everyone  anc!  every- 
thing connected  with  what  is  taboo 
becomes  taboo  also;  Captain  Cook 
was  taboo  because  some  of  his  sailors 
took  rails  from  a  Hawaiian  temple  to 
supply  themselves  with,  fuel,  and, 
being  "  devoted,"  he  -was  sMn. 

With  us,  a  person  who  is  ostracized, 
or  an  action,  custom,  etc,,  that  is  alto- 
gether forbidden  by  Society,  is  said  to 
be  taboo,  or  tabooed. 

Women,  up  tin  ibis 

Cramped  under  worse  than  SocttiHKf  UUe  taboo, 
Dwarft  of  the  gynncenxa,  1*11. 

I,  278. 


Tab'orites,  The  extremists  among 
the  Hussites  (q.v.)  i  so  called  f  iom  the 
fortress  Tabor,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Prague,  from  which  Nicholas  von 
Hussmeez,  one  of  the  founders,  ex- 
pelled the  Imperial  army.  They  are 
now  incorporated  with  the  Bohemian 
Brethren* 

Tabouret  (Fr.).  A  low  stool  without 
back  or  arms.  In  the  ancient  French 
court  certain  ladies  had  the  droit  dc 
tabouret  (right  of  sitting  on  a  -tabouret 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen),  At  first 
it  was  limited  to  princesses  ;  "but  sub- 
sequently it  was  extended  to  all  the 
chief  ladies  of  the  queen's  household  ; 
and  later  still  the  wives  of  ambassa- 
dors, dukes,  lord  chancellors,  and 
keepers  of  the  seals,  enjoyed  ftbe  privi- 
lege. Gentlemen  similarly  jmvileged 
had  the  drvti  de  fauteutt. 

Tabula  rasa  (Lat.,  a  scraped  tablet). 
A  clean  slate-^-literaUy  and  figura- 
tively —  on  which  anything  can  be 
written.  Thus,  we  say  thatfciie  mind 
of  a  person  who  has  been  badly  taught 
must  become  a  tabula  rasa  bnef  ore  he 
can  learn  anything  properly. 

Tab'ufce  Toleta'n®.  Tbe  astronom- 
ical tables  composed  by  order  of 
Alphonso  X  of  Castile,  hi  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century;  so  caHei  because 
they  were  adapted  to  the  city  of 
Tole'do. 

Eta  Tablet  ToBetaneB  forth  he  tanght, 
Fal  iwl  corrected  no  feer  Itkfced  Mwgbi. 


Ta'ee.  Latin  for  candle,  Silence 
is  most  discreet.  Tace  is  L^tm  for 
*'  be  silent,"  and  candle  is  symbolical 
of  lighL  The  phrase  means  "  keep  it 
dark,"  do  not  throw  light  -upon  it. 
Fielding,  in  his  Amelia  (ch,  ixj,  says, 
*'  Taoe,  madam,  is  Latin  for  <sandle." 
There  is  an  historical  allusion  worth 
remembering.  It  was  cretstoxnary  at 
one  time  to  express  disapprobation  of 
a  j&ay  or  actor  by  throwing  a  cx&ndle  on 
tite  stage,  and  when  this  was  <Lone  the 
taart&in  was  immediately  drawn  down. 
Onftar  (vol.  i,  p  6),  in  his  Wustory  of 
fifce  Theatres  of  London,  gives  TIS  an  in- 


stance of  this  which  occurred  January 
25tli,  1772,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
when  the  piece  before  the  public  was 
An  Hour  Before  Marriage.  Someone 
threw  a  candle  on  the  stage,  and  the 
curtain  was  dropped  at  once. 

There  are  some  auld  stories  that  cannot  be  ripped  up 
again  with  entire  safety  to  all  concerned  Tact  is  Latin 
for  candle  -Scotl  R&vmtiO*  ch  xi  (Sir  Walter  ia 
rather  food  of  the  phrase.) 

Mom  William  mum  Tote  Is  Latin  for  candle  — 
W.  B  YfOtt  Fairy  fata  oftht  Irith  featantry,  p  250 

We  have  several  of  these  phrases  j 
see  BRA.NDY.  is  LATIN  FOR  GOOSE. 

Tache/bnme»  i.e.  "brown  spot.*' 
The  horse  of  Ogier  the  Dane. 

Tages.  In  Etruscan  mythology  a 
mysterious  boy  with  the  wisdom  of 
an  old  man  who  was  ploughed  up,  or 
who  sprang  from,  the  ground  at  Tar- 
quinii.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
grandson  of  Jupiter  and  to  have  in- 
structed the  Etruscans  in  the  arts  of 
augury.  The  latter  wrote  down  his 
teaching  in  twelve  books,  which  were 
known  as  "  the  books  of  Tages,"  or 
*'  the  Acherontian  books.'* 

Tae'-pings,  Chinese  rebels  of  about 
1850  to  1834.  The  word  means 
Universal  Peace,  and  arose  thus ; 
Hung-sew-tseuen,  a  man  of  humble 
birth,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  a  government  office,  was  induced 
hy  some  missionary  tracts  to  renounce 
idolatry,  and  founded  the  society  of 
Tapping,  which  came  in  to  collision 
with  the  imperial  authorities  in  1850. 
Hung  now  gave  out  that  he  was  the 
chosen  instrument  in  God*s  hands  to 
uproot  idolatry  and  establish  the 
dynasty  of  Universal  Peace;  he 
assumed  the  title  of  TaS-ping-wang 
(Prince  of  Universal  Peace),  and  called 
his  five  chief  officers  princes.  Nankin 
was  made  their  capital  in  1860,  but 
Colonel  Gordon  ("  Chinese  "  Gordon, 
afterwards  General  Gordon)  in  1864 
quelled  the  insurrection,  and  over- 
threw the  armies  of  Hung. 

Taffeta  or  Taffety.  A  material 
made  of  silk ;  at  one  time  it  was 
watered ;  hence  Taylor  says,  "  No 
taffaty  more  changeable  than  they.'* 
The  word  is  from  the  Persian  tafian, 
to  twist  or  cure. 

Tbe  fabric  has  often  changed  iia  chancier  At  one 
time  ft  was  eUk  and  Bnen,  at  another  silk  and  wool  In 
the  eigbtoe&ih  century  it  was  lustrous  silk  sometime 
striped  irttt  gold. 

Taffeta  phrased.  Smooth  sleek 
phrases,  euphemisms.  We  also  use 
the  words  fustian,  stuff,  silken,  shoddy, 
bucfaram,  velvet,  etc.,  to  qualify  phrases 
and  literary  compositions  spoken  or 
written. 

Taflata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
hyperboles. 

lorti  Latent  LotMtl. 
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Taffy.  A  Welshman.  So  called 
from  Damdj  a  very  common  name  in 
Wales.  Familiarly  Davy,  it  becomes 
in  Welsh  Taffid,  Taffy. 

Tag  Rag,  and  Bobtail.  The  vulgus 
ignobile  ;  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
riffraff.  Shakespeare  uses  tag  of  the 
rabble—  ^  y£)U  henw 

Before  the  tag  return  1  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  Goriolaniu,  ill,  1 

Rag,  and  bobtail  were  extensions. 

Midsummer's  day  moreover  was  the  first  of  Bedford  Pair , 
With  Bedford  JL'own's  tag-rag  and  bobtail  a-browsing  there 
JBrovmino.  2fed  Brat* 

Tag'hairm.  A  form  of  divination 
anciently  practised  by  the  Scots.  The 
seer,  wrapped  up  in  the  hide  of  a  fresh- 
slain  bullock,was  placed  beside  a  water- 
fall, or  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  and 
there  left  to  meditate  on  the  question 
propounded.  Whatever  his  fancy  sug- 
gested in  this  wild  situation  passed  for 
inspiration  of  his  disembodied  spirit. 

Last  evening-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried, 
Of  that  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  In  dread  extremity, 
The  Taghatrm  called. 

Scon  •  Th*  Lady  oftfoZakt,  iv,  4. 

Tail.  According  to  an  old  fable  lions 
wipe  out  their  footsteps  with  their  tail, 
that  they  may  not  be  tracked. 

Out  of  the  tail  of  one's  eye.  With  a 
sidelong  glance ;  just  to  see  a  thing 
"  out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye." 

To  put  salt  on  the  tail.    See  SALT. 

To  turn  tail.  To  turn  one's  back 
and  run  away. 

Twisfang  the  lion's  tail.  Seeing  how 
far  the  "  Britishers  '*  will  bear  provo- 
cation. "  To  give  the  lion's  tail 
another  twist "  is  to  tax  the  British 
forbearance  a  little  further.  The 
nation  will  put  up  with  a  deal  rather 
than  resort  to  the  arbitration  of  arms. 

With  his  tail  between  his  legs.  Very 
dejected,  quite  downcast.  The  allu- 
sion is,  of  course,  to  dogs. 

Tailed  men.  There  are  no  such 
beings  as  tailed  men,  but  fables  of 
them  are  common,  and  even  till 
recently  reports  every  now  and  then 
cropped  up  of  tebes  with  tails  having 
been  discovered  in  Central  Africa, 
New  Gruinea,  or  other  little  known 
parts. 

But  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was 
Widely  believed  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  France,  that  all  English- 
men had  tails,  and  it  was  for  long  a 
saying  that  the  men  of  Kent  (the  part 
nearest  to  France)  were  born  with 
tails,  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder 
of  Thomas  &  Becket. 

For  Becket's  sate,  Kent  always  shall  have  tans. 
AndrtwManxl. 

A  WanotcksJiire  Alan  will  be  known  by  Ills  Ognn,  a» 
Eoman-Cathollcks  imagine  a  Ktniish  Man  ia  by  his  Tail 
—Addisoii:  Spectator,  17& 


One  account  fastens  the  legend  on 
the  town  of  Strode: — 
As  Becket,  that  good  saint,  sublimely  rode 
Thoughtless  of  insult,  through  the  town  of  Strode, 
What  did  the  mob  ?    Attacked  his  horse's  rump 
And  cut  the  tall,  so  flowing,  to  the  stomp 
What  does  the  saint  r    Quoth  he,  "  For  this  vile  trick 
The  town  of  Strode  shall  heartily  be  sick  " 
And  lo  t  by  power  divine,  a  curse  prevails — 
The  babes  of  Strode  are  born  with  horse's  tails. 

Peter  Pindar    Spttfo  to  ffe  Pope. 

But  in  Bay's  time  (early  17th  cent.) 
St.  Augustine  was  generally  credited 
with  the  miracle.  He,  it  was  said, 
was  preaching  to  some  pagan  villagers 
when  they,  to  make  fun  of  him,  fast- 
ened fish-tails  to  their  posteriors, 
whereupon  Augustine  ordained  that 
all  the  next  generation  should  be  born 
with  tails;  and  it  was  so.  This, 
moreover,  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  Cerne,  Dorsetshire,  and  not 
in  Kent  at  all. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  also  popu- 
larly held  that  Jews  were  born  with 
tails ;  this  arose  from  a  confusion 
of  the  word  rabbi  with  roboin  or 
rabuino,  the  devil,  from  Span,  rabo,  a 
tail. 

Tailor.  Nine  tailors  make  a  man. 
An  old  expression  of  contempt  at  the 
expense  of  tailors  signifying  that  a 
tailor  is  so  much  more  feeble  than 
anyone  else  that  it  would  take  nine  of 
them  to  make  a  man  of  average  stature 
and  strength.  As  a  fact,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  tajilor,  and  the  cramped  posi- 
tion in  which  he  works,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  good  physique  ;  but  tailor 
is  probably  a  facetious  transformation 
of  feller,  a  teller  being  a  stroke  on  the 
bell  at  a  funeral,  three  being  given  for 
a  child,  six  for  a  woman,  and  nine  for 
a  man. 

The  number  mentioned  is  sometimes 
only  three: — 

Some  foolish  knave,  I  thlnke,  at  first  began 
The  slander  that  three  taylers  are  one  man. 
Taylor     Workcs,  ifl,  73  (1630). 

Meredith,  himself  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
makes  great  play  with  the  phrase  in 
his  Evan  Harrington,  The  Countess 
de  Saldar,  for  ever  ashamed  of  her 
late  father's  occupation  and  terrified 
of  its  being  known,  at  last  announces 
that  she  is  about  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.— 

"I  renounce  the  world  I  turn  my  sight  to  realms 
where  caste  is  unknown.  I  feel  no  shame  then  of  being  & 
tailor's  daughter  "  .  .  The  Countess  paused,  and  like 
a  lady  about  to  fire  off  »  gun,  appeared  to  tighten  her 
nerves,  crying  out  rapidly — "  Shop  1  Shears  1  Geese  I 
Cabbage  1  Snip!  Nine  to  a  man  1 "— Jtf eredUJi :  Evan 
Harrington,  ch.  xliv 

The  three  tailor*  of  Tooley  Street. 
Canning  says  that  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  addressed 
a  petition  of  grievances  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  beginning — *'  We,  the 
people  of  England."  Hence  the 
phrase  is  used  of  any  pettifogging 
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coterie  that  fancies  it  represents  the 
voss  popuh* 

Taiping.    See  TAEPING. 

Take.  To  be  taken  aback.  To  be 
quite  surprised  for  the  moment, 
flabbergasted.  From  a  nautical  term, 
used  when  a  ship's  sails  "  back-fill" 
and  her  "way"  is  lost  in  con- 
sequence. 

To  have  a  taking  way  with  one.  To 
be  of  an  ingratiating  disposition,  able 
to  make  oneself  liked  at  once  ;  fetch- 
ing way,  winning  way,  mean  the  same 
thing. 

To  take  after.  To  have  a  strong  re- 
semblance to,  physically,  mentally, 
etc.  "  Doesn't  little  Johnny  take 
after  his  father  ?  "  "  Most  of  Law- 
rence's paintings  seem  to  take  after 
Romney." 

To  take  back  one's  words.  To  with- 
draw them,  to  recant. 

To  take  down  a  peg.     See  PEG. 

To  take  in.  To  hocus  somebody, 
gull  him.  Hence,  a  regular  take  in,  a 
hoax,  swindle. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head.  To  con- 
ceive the  notion  that  .  .  .  ;  to  resolve 
to  do  so  and  so. 

To  take  it  out  of  one.  To  "  give 
him  beans,"  get  one's  own  back  ;  or, 
of  oneself,  to  become  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, as  "  Working  after  midnight 
does  take  it  out  of  me." 

To  take  it  upon  oneself.  To  make 
oneself  responsible,  to  assume  control. 

To  take  off.  To  mimic  or  ridicule  ; 
also  to  start,  especially  in  an  athletic 
contest,  as  jumping  or  racing. 

To  take  on.  To  be  upset  or  con- 
siderably affected  ;  often  said  of  a 
woman  in  hysterics  :  as,  "  Come,  don't 
take  on  so  !  " 

Lance,  who          .  took  upon  himself  the  whole  burden 
of  Dame  Debtttch'a     .      "  taking  on,"  as  such  fits  of 
o  Ayffarfea  are  usually  termed  —  Seen 


Part,  ch,  rrri 

To  take  over*  To  assume  the  man- 
agement, control,  or  ownership  of  so 
and  so. 

To  take  up.  To  take  into  custody, 
arrest  ;  also  used  of  patronizing  people 
and  getting  them  introductions  into 
good  society,  etc. 

"  Tea,  Lady  Eockmfcater  has  took  us  up,"  said  Lady 
Clavering, 

"  Taken  tut  up,  Mamma,"  cried  Blanche,  in  a  shrill  voice. 

"  Well,  taken  tw  up,  then,"  said  my  lady,  "  it's  very 
kind  of  her,  and  T  dare  say  -we  shall  like  it  when  we  gft 
need  to  It,  only  at  first  one  don  t  fancy  being  took—  well, 
taken  up,  at  aU."-—  Tbacteray  Pendmnit,  ch.  xxxvB. 

Tale.  A  tally;  a  reckoning.  In 
Exod.  v  we  have  tale  of  bncks.  A 
measure  by  numbe?,  as  of  a  shepherd 
counting  his  sheep:— 

And  every  shepherd  tdta  hto  tate 
Under  the  hawthorn  ra  the  dale 

MiUon  .  L'AUtvro,  67. 

An  old  wtfe's  tale.     Any  marvellous 
The  phrase  was  used 


by  George  Peele  as  the  title  of  a  play 
(1595),  and  by  Arnold  Bennett  as  that 
of  a  novel  (1908). 

A  tale  of  a  tub.    See  TUB. 

To  tell  tales  out  of  school.  To  utter 
abroad  affairs  not  meant  for  the  public 
ear. 

Talent.  Ability,  aptitude,  a  "  gift  " 
for  something  or  other.  The  word  is 
borrowed  from  the  parable  in  Matt 
xxv,  and  was  originally  the  name  of  a 
weight  and  piece  of  money  in  Assyria, 
Greece,  Borne,  etc.  (Gr.  talanton,  a 
balance).  The  value  varied,  the  latex 
Attic  talent  weighing  nearly  57  Ib, 
troy,  and  being  worth  about  £250. 

The  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents. 
The  name  ironically  given  to  Gren- 
ville's  coalition  of  1806.  It  included 
Pox,  Erskine,  Fitzwilliam,  EUenbor- 
ough,  and  Sidmouth.  The  term  hag 
also  been  applied — ironically — to  latei 
coalitions. 

Tales.  Persons  in  the  court  from 
whom  selection  to  supply  the  place  oj 
jurors  who  have  been  empanelled,  bui 
are  not  in  attendance,  is  made.  It  is 
the  first  word  of  the  Latin  sentence 
providing  for  this  contingency — 
Tales  de  circwfnstant'iibus.  i.e.  "  froir 
such  (persons)  as  are  standing  about.* 

To  serve  for  jurymen  or  tales. 

Butler  .  Hvdi&ras.  Pt,  iii,  8 

To  pray  a  tale's.  To  pray  that  th« 
number  of  jurymen  may  be  completed 

In  the  celebrated  action  Bardel 
v.  Pickwick — 

It  was  discovered  that  only  ten  special  jurymen  wen 
present  Upon  this  Mr  Serjeant  Buzfuz  prayed  a  lalet 
the  gentleman  in  black  then  proceeded  to  press  into  th< 
special  jury,  two  of  the  common  Jurymen ;  and  a  green 
grocer  and  a  chemist  were  caught  directly — Dickens 
Pickwick  Paper*  en.  r>odv 

Those  who  supplement  the  jury  ar< 
called  talesmen,  and  their  names  ar< 
set  down  in  the  talesbook. 

Taliesin.  An  ancient  Welsh  bare 
of  whom  very  little  is  known.  He  it 
placed  hi  the  6th  century,  is  said  tc 
have  been  a  schoolfellow  of  Gildas 
and  to  have  been  buried  at  Aberyst 
with.  The  so-called  Book  of  Tahtsir 
(given  in  the  Mabinogion)  is  not  earhei 
than  the  13th  century. 

Taliesin  is  said  to  have  prophesiec 
that  his  nation  would  once  again  ruU 
over  England — a  "  prophecy  "  whicl 
was  verified  by  the  accession  of  Henrj 
VII,  son  of  Owen  Tudor.  Hence 
Gray's  allusion  to  him — 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air, 
"What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play 1 
Hear  from  the  grave  great  TaHessin,  hear , 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  day. 

The  Sard 

Talisman.  A  charm  or  magica. 
figure  or  word,  such  as  the  Abraxas 
(q.v.)t  which  is  cut  on  metal  or  stone 
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under  the  influence  of  certain  planets  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  sympathetic,  and 
to  receive  an  influence  from  the  planets 
which  it  communicates  to  the  wearer. 
In  Arabia  a  talisman  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  are  written 
the  names  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  and 
their  dog,  to  protect  a  house  from 
ghosts  and  demons,  is  still  used  ;  and 
in  order  to  free  any  place  of  vermin  a 
•talisman  consisting  of  the  figure  of  the 
obnoxious  animal  is  made  in  wax  or 
consecrated  metal,  in  a  planetary 
hour. 

He  swore  that  yon  had  robbed  his  house, 
And  stole  his  tedismanic  louse 

Sutler    Hudibras,  pt,  ill,  1 

The  word  is  the  Arabic  tilasmdn 
from  late  Greek  telesma,  mystery. 

Talkee-talkee.  A  copious  effusion 
of  talk  with  no  valuable  result ; 
"  pi-jaw  "  (q.v>)  ;  also,  any  barbarous 
jargon,  such  as  the  broken  English  of 
negroes. 

Tall  anciently  meant  comely,  fine, 
handsome  ;  hence  brave  and  valiant ; 
and  such  phrases  as  a  tall  and  proper 
man,  a  tall  ship  (i.e.  one  strong  and 
well  found  in  every  respect)  were  used 
without  any  special  reference  to  height. 

You  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows. — STaJ^esptare 
Merry  Win*  of  Wwdtor ,  ii,  2 

The  undaunted  resolution  and  stubborn  ferocity  of 
Gwenwyn          .  had  long  made  him  beloved  among  the 
"Tall  Men"  or  champions  of  Wales — Scott     The  Se- 
trotJied,  eh  i 
Beyond  the  extreme  sea-wall,  and  between  the  remote 

sea-gates, 

Waste  water  washes,  and  tall  ships  founder,  and  deep 
death  waits         Swiritrwme    Hymn  to  Proxerptoe 

Tally.  To  correspond.  The  tally 
used  in  the  Exchequer  was  a  rod  of 
wood,  marked  on  one  face  with  notches 
(Fr.  taille,  a  notch  or  incision)  cor- 
responding to  the  sum  for  which  it  was 
an  acknowledgment.  Two  other  sides 
contained  the  date,  the  name  of  the 
payer,  and  so  on.  The  rod  was  then 
cleft  in  such  a  manner  that  each  half 
contained  one  written  side  and  half  of 
every  notch.  One  part  was  kept  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  was 
circulated.  When  payment  was  re- 
quired the  two  parts  were  compared, 
and  if  they  "  talhed,"  or  made  a  tally, 
all  was  right ;  if  not,  there  was  some 
fraud,  and  payment  was  refused. 

Tallies  were  not  finally  abandoned 
In  the  Exchequer  till  1834,  when  orders 
were  issued  for  their  destruction. 
Two  cartloads  of  th,em  were  lighted  as 
a  bonfire,  and  the  conflagration  set  on 
fire  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which, 
with  their  offices  and  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  were  burnt  to 
the  ground. 

Tallyman.  A  travelling  hawker 
who  calls  at  private  houses  to  sell 
wares  on  the  tally  system — that  is,  part 


payment  on  account,  and  other  parts 
when  the  man  calls  again ;  so  called 
because  he  keeps  a  tally  or  score  of  his 
transactions 

To  hve  tally.  Said  of  a  couple  who 
live  together  as  man  and  wife  without 
being  married — presumably  because 
they  do  so  as  their  tastes  tally ,  and  not 
from  any  reason  of  compulsion. 

Tally-ho  !  The  cry  of  fox-hunters 
on  catching  sight  of  the  fox.  It  is  the 
English  form  of  the  old  French  talant, 
which  was  similarly  used  in  deer- 
hunting,  and  also  as  a  cry  to  the 
hounds  when  their  share  of  the  dis- 
embowelled stag  was  thrown  to 
them. 

Talmud,  The  (Heb.  instruction). 
The  body  of  Jewish  civil  and  religious 
law  not  contained  in,  but  largely  de- 
rived from,  the  Pentateuch.  The 
name  was  originally  applied  only  to 
the  Gemara  (q.v.)>  but  it  now  usually 
includes  also  the  Mishna  (q.v.). 

When  the  Talmud  is  spoken  of  with- 
out any  qualification  the  reference  is 
to  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  one  of  the 
two  recensions  of  the  Gemara,  the 
other  being  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
which  is  of  only  about  a  fourth  the 
volume  of  the  Babylonian,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Jews  of  less  authority.  The 
Babylonian  codification  dates  from 
the  5th  or  6th  century,  the  Palestinian 
(or  Jerusalem)  from  about  a  century 
earlier. 

Talus.  In  Greek  mythology,  a  man 
of  brass,  made  by  Hephaestus  (Vulcan), 
the  guardian  of  Crete.  Whenever  he 
caught  a  stranger  on  the  island  he 
made  himself  red-hot  and  embraced 
him  to  death. 

He  is  introduced  by  Spenser  into 
the  Faerie  Queene  (Bk.  v)  as  the  '*  yron 
man  "  attendant  upon  Sir  Artegal,  and 
representing  executive  power — "  swift 
as  a  swallow,  and  as  lion  strong." 

His  name  was  Talus  made  of  yron  mould 
Immoveable,  resistlesse,  without  end , 
Who  In  his  hand  an  yron  fiale  did  hould, 
With  which  he  thresht  out  ialshood,  and  did  truths  tin- 
fould  Faerie  Queene,  V,  1, 12 

Tamburlaine,  Tamerlane.  Names 
under  which  the  Tartar  conqueror 
Timur,  or  Timur-leng,  Le.  "  Timur  the 
Lame"  (1333-1405),  is  immortalized 
in  Elizabethan  drama.  He  had  his 
capital  at  Samarkand,  was  ruler  of 
vast  territories  in  central  Asia  and  a 
great  part  of  India,  and  died  while 
preparing  to  invade  China.  Tambur- 
laine the  Great  (acted  m  1587),  a  blank 
verse  tragedy,  was  Marlowe's  first 
play.  In  Howe's  play,  Tamerlane 
(1702),  the  warrior  appears  as  a  calm, 
philosophic  prince — out  of  compliment 
to  our  William  III. 
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1st  century.  He  held  up  his  arms 
and  one  foot  towards  heaven,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  sun  the  whole  time. 

2nd  century.  He  stood  on  tiptoe 
the  whole  time. 

8th  century.  He  stood  on  his  head, 
with  his  feet  towards  the  sky. 

9th  century.  He  rested  wholly  on 
the  palm  of  one  hand* 

llth  century.  He  hung  from  a  tree 
with  his  head  downwards. 

CDC  century  he  lived  -wholly  on  water,  another  wholly 
on  air,  another  steeped  to  the  aecfc  la  earth,  and  for 
Another  eentory  h«  was  always  enretoped  in  fire  I  don't 
know  thai  the  -world  has  been  benefited  br  such  devotion. 
—Jftmrta:  fftitory  of  Zfeutofte*. 

Tarantula.  A  large  and  hairy 
venomous  spider  (so  called  froni 
Taranto,  Lat.  Tarentum,  a  town  in 
Apulia,  Italy,  where  they  abound), 
whose  bite  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  dancing  mama 
hence  known  as  taranti&n.  This  was 
an  hysterical  disease,  common,  epi- 
demically, in  southern  Europe  from 
the  15th  to  the  17th  centuries. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  that 
raraotiom  had  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ApnHa 
and  that  the  fear  of  being  bitten  bv  vRaomoa*  spiders 
bad  increased  Nothing  short  of  death  itself  was  ex- 
pected from  the  wound  which  the*;  insects  inflicted, 
and  If  those  who  were  bitten  escaped  with  their  lives, 
they  were  said  to  be  aeen  pining  away  in  a  desponding 
•tate  of  latitude  —Becker  Xpidtmia  of  tfe  Middl* 
Aft*  (1859). 

From  the  same  insect  the  tarantella 
gets  its  name ;  this  is  a  very  quick 
Neapolitan  dance  (or  its  music)  for  one 
couple,  and  is  said  to  have  been  based 
on  the  gyrations  practised  by  those 
whom  the  tarantula  had  poisoned. 

Targuxns.  The  name  given  to  the 
various  Aramaic  (Chaldean)  transla- 
tions and  interpretations  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  were  transmitted 
orally  from  the  period  soon  after  the 
Captivity,  and  were  not  written  down 
until  about  the  close  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury A.D. 

Tariff.  A  table  of  duties  or  customs, 
payable  on  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  goods  ;  hence,  a  table  of 
charges  generally,  as  of  those  at  an 
hotel  or  restaiurant.  The  word  is  the 
Arabic  ia'r*/,  information,  which  was 
adopted  in  Old  French  as  tanffe,  for 
arithmetic. 

Tariff  reform,  A  political  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  1903,  for 
the  extension  of  the  tariff  on  imports, 
principally  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting **  dumping  "  <t.e.  the  disposal 
In  our  own  country  of  surplus  or  un- 
saleable goods  manufactured  abroad 
at  such  a  price  that  the  home  markets 
wre  cut  out),  and  for  the  protection  of 
home  industries.  Until  the  resettle- 
ment after  the  Great  War  the  move- 
ment, though  it  made  a  great  com- 


motion, made  little  progress  against 
the  consensus  of  opinion,  which  held 
that — at  all  events  in  normal  times — 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  was 
founded  upon  Free  Trade. 

Tarot  Cards*  Old  Italian  playing- 
cards,  first  used  in  the  14th  century 
and  still  occasionally  employed  for 
fortune-telling.  A  pack  contains  78 
cards,  22  of  which  are  trumps. 

Tarpaulin.    See  TAB. 

Tarpelan  Rock.  An  ancient  rock  or 
peak  (now  no  longer  in  existence)  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  Rome ;  so  called 
from  Tarpeia,  a  vestal  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Spurius  Tarpeius,  governor 
of  the  citadel,  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  agreed  to  open  the  gates  to 
the  Sabines  if  they  would  give  her 
"  what  they  wore  on  their  arms " 
(meaning  their  bracelets).  The  Sab- 
ines, "  keeping  their  promise  to  the 
ear,"  crushed  her  to  death  with  their 
shields,  and  her  body  was  hurled  from 
the  "  Tarpeian  Bock."  Subsequently, 
traitors  were  cast  down  this  rock  and 
so  killed. 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him 

Shaketpeore     CoHolamu,  ill,  1 

Tarquln.  The  family  name  of  a 
legendary  line  of  early  Roman  kings. 
Tarquinius  Pnscus,  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome,  is  dated  B.C.  617-578.  His  son, 
Tarquimus  Superbus,  was  the  seventh 
(ana  last)  king  of  Rome,  and  it  was 
his  son,  Tarquinius  Sextus,  who  com- 
mitted the  rape  on  Lucrece,  in  revenge 
for  which  the  Tarqums  were  expelled 
from  Rome  and  a  Republic  established. 

Targuin  is  also  the  name  of  a 
*'  recreant  knight "  figuring  in  the 
Arthurian  cycle.  A  ballad  given  in 
Percy's  Reliquea  tells  how  Sir  Lancelot 
met  a  lady  who  requested  him  to 
deliver  certain  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  from  Tarquin's  power.  Coming  to 
a  river,  he  saw  a  copper  basin  suspended 
from  a  tree,  and  struck  it  so  hard 
that  it  broke.  'This  brought  out 
Tarquin,  when  a  funous  encounter 
took  place,  in  which  the  latter  was 
slain,  and  Sir  Lancelot  liberated 
"threescore  knights  and  four,  all  of 
the  Table  Round." 

Tarred.  All  tarred  with  the  same 
brush.  All  alike  to  blame  ;  all  sheep 
of  the  same  flock.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  custom  of  distinguishing  the  sheep 
of  any  given  flock  by  a  common  mark 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  tar. 

Tarred  and  feathered.  Stripped  to 
the  skin,  daubed  with  tar,  and  then 
rolled  in  feathers  so  that  the  feathers 
adhere ;  a  common  popular  punish- 
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ment  in  primitive  communities,  and 
still  occasionally  resorted  to. 

The  first  record  of  this  punishment 
is  in  1189  (1  Rich.  I).  A  statute  was 
made  that  any  robber  voyaging  with 
the  crusaders  "  shall  be  first  shaved, 
then  boiling  pitch  ^hall  be  poured  upon 
his  head,  and  a  cushion  of  feathers 
shook  over  it."  The  wretch  was  then 
to  be  put  on  shore  at  the  very  first 
place  the  ship  came  to  (Rymer: 
Fcedera,  i,  65). 

Tartan  Plaid.  A  plaid  of  a  tartan, 
or  chequered,  pattern.  A  plaid  is 
some  twelve  yards  of  narrow  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  waist,  or  over  the 
chest  and  one  shoulder,  and  reaching 
to  the  knees.  It  may  be  chequered  or 
not ;  but  the  English  use  of  the  word 
in  such  a  compound  as  Scotch  plaids, 
meaningSchequered  cloth,  is  a  blunder 
for  Scotch  tartans.  The  tartan  is  the 
chequered  pattern,  every  clan  having 
its  own  tartan.  Though  the  thing  is 
now  typically  Scotch,  the  word  is  from 
Tartar  (Lat.  Tartenus). 

Tartarian  Lamb.    See  SCYOOTCAN. 

Tartarus.  The  infernal  regions  of 
classical  mythology;  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  Hades  (q.v.)  by  later  writers, 
but  by  Homer  placed  as  far  beneath 
Hades  as  Hades  is  beneath  the  earth. 
It  was  here  that  Zeus  confined  the 
Titans.  Cp.  HETT.. 

Tartuffe.  The  principal  character 
of  Moliere's  comedy  so  called ;  a 
pedantic,  obscene,  and  hypocritical 
poltroon,  said  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Abb6  de  Boquette,  a  parasite  of  the 
Prince  de  Cond6.  The  name  is  from 
the  Italian  tartuffoli  (truffles),  and  was 
suggested  to  Moliere  on  seeing  the 
sudden  animation  which  lighted  up 
the  faces  of  certain  monks  when  they 
heard  that  a  seller  of  truffles  awaited 
their  orders. 

Tassel  -  gentle.  The  male  gos- 
hawk trained  for  falconry ;  tassel 
being  a  corruption  of  tiercel,  a  male 
hawk,  which  is  a  third  (tierce)  less  in 
size  than  the  female,  and  called  gentle 
because  of  its  tractable  disposition. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  term  figura- 
tively for  a  sweetheart : — 

O  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  luxe  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  I 

Shakespeare     Romeo  and  Juliet.  11,2. 

Ta'tianists.  The  disciples  of  Tatian, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr, 

notion  of  certain  invisible  seons,  branded  marriage  with 
the  name  of  fornication,  and  dented  the  salvation  of 
Adam.— Irmcnts  '  Adv  Htraes  (ed  Grabe),  pp  105, 106, 
262. 

Tatian  was  a  Greek  Platonic  phi- 
losopher, born  in  Mesopotamia  in  the 
2nd  century  and  converted  to  Chris- 


tianity by  Justin  Martyr.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Discourse  to  the  Greeks, 
and  composed  the  Diatessaron  (Gr. 
through  four),  an  uncritical  combina- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels  into  a  con- 
nected narrative,  in  which  all  that 
tended  to  relate  Christ  to  human 
nature  was  as  far  as  possible  obliter- 
ated. 

Tattoo.  The  beat  of  drum  at  night 
to  recall  soldiers  to  barracks  is  so 
called  from  Dutch  taptoe,  closed  or 
put  to.  In  the  mid-17th  century, 
when  the  word  came  into  use,  it  was 
written  tap-too,  tapp-too,  etc. 

The  other  tattoo,  to  mark  the  skin 
by  rubbing  indelible  pigments  into 
small  punctures,  is  one  of  our  very  few 
words  from  Polynesian.  It  is  Tahitian 
(tatau,  mark),  and  was  introduced  by 
Captain  Cook  (1769). 

The  devil's  tattoo.    See  DEVTL. 

Torchlight  tattoo.  A  military  enter- 
tainment, carried  out  at  night  in  the 
open  air  with  illuminations,  evolutions, 
and  a  lot  of  music. 

Tau.  The  letter  T  in  Greek  and  the 
Semitic  languages.  Anciently  it  was 
the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
(as  it  still  is  of  the  Hebrew)  ;  and  in 
Middle  English  literature  the  phrase 
Alpha  to  Omega  was  not  unfrequently 
rendered  Alpha  to  Tau. 

Tau  cross.  A  T-shaped  cross, 
especially  St.  Anthony's  cross. 

Taurus  (Lat.  the  bull).  The  second 
zodiacal  constellation,  and  the  second 
sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  April 


In  spring-time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Put  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters.—  MUtton:  Paradi*  Lost,  I,  768 

Taverner's  Bible.  See  BIBIJB,  THE 
ENGLISH. 

Tawdry.  A  corruption  of  St.  Au- 
drey (Audrey  itself  being  a  corruption 
of  Etheldnda).  At  the  annual  fair  of 
St.  Audrey,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  cheap 
"  Brummagem  "  jewellery,  and  showy 
lace  called  St.  Audreys  lace  was  sold  ,- 
hence  tawdry,  which  is  applied  to  any- 
thing gaudy,  in  bad  taste,  and  of  little 
value.  Cp.  TANTONY. 

Come,  yon  promised  me  a  tawdry  lace  and  a  pair  of 
sweet  gloves.—  5AoA<wjxwre  Winter's  Tale,  ir,  4. 

Taylor's  Institute.  The  University 
Museum  at  Oxford.  So  called  from 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  (1714-88),  who 
made  large  bequests  towards  its  erec- 
tion. 

Te  Damn,  The.  This  liturgical 
hymn,  so  called  from  the  opening 
words  of  the  Latin  original,  Te  Deum 
laudamus  ("  Thee,  God,  we  praise  "), 
is  usually  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
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but  is  probably  of  later  date.  It  is 
said  that  St.  Ambrose  improvised  it 
while  baptizing  St.  Augustine  (886). 
In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  it  is  some- 
times called  "  the  Ambrosian  Hymn," 
and  in  some  of  our  early  psalters  it  is 
entitled  **  Canticum  Ambrosn  et  Au- 
gustini." 

Te  Ig'Itur.  One  of  the  service-books 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  so 
called  from  the  first  words  of  the 
canon  of  the  Mass,  Te  igitur  ("Thee, 
therefore  ")  clementissime  Pater. 

Oaths  upon  the  Te  Igitur.  Oaths 
sworn  on  this  service-book,  which 
were  regarded  as  especially  sacred. 

Tea.  A  nice  old  cup  of  tea.  An 
ironical  slang  expression,  which  is 
applied  to  persons  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  A  nice  old  party,  and  to 
awkward  occurrences,  unpleasant  situ- 
ations, or  muddles. 

A  tea-fight.  A  tea-party;  especially 
a  church  or  chapel  gathering  at  which 
tea  and  buns,  etc.,  are  provided. 

Tea-JcetUe  broth.  lc  Poor  man's 
soup,**  consisting  of  hot  water,  bread, 
and  a  small  lump  of  butter,  with 
pepper  and  salt;  the  French  soup 
matgre. 

Teague.  A  contemptuous  name  for 
an  Irishman  (from  the  Irish  personal 
name),  rarely  used  nowadays  but 
common  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
times. 

W«'t  Canrell,  brother  JSJD 
That  made  the*  break  the 
Rodutitr 

Tear  (to  rhyme  with  "snare"). 
To  tear  Christ's  body.  To  use  impre- 
cations. The  common  oaths  of  med- 
iaeval times  were  by  different  parts  of 
the  Lord's  body  ;  hence  the  preachers 
used  to  talk  of  "  tearing  God's  body 
by  imprecations." 

Hlr  othftr  been  so  grete  and  so  d 


body  tiny  to-tere 
Okrueer    Purfaur't 

Tear  (to  rhyme  with  "  fear  "). 

Tear-shell.  A  projectile  which,  on 
g,  liberates  gases  which  irritate 
the  lachrymatory  glands  of  all  within 
range,  causing  the  eyes  to  water  and 
rendering  them  temporarily  useless. 
One  of  the  novelties  of  the  Great  War 
—  a  German  invention.  Also  called  a 
"  lachrymatory  shelL" 

Tears  of  Eos.  The  dewdrops  of  the 
morning  were  so  called  by  the  Greeks. 
Eos  was  the  mother  of  Memnon  (9.0.), 
and  wept  for  him  every  morning, 

SL    Lawrence's    tears.    See    LAW- 

MHEKGB* 

2%s  Vale  of  Tears.    This  world  (cp. 


Tee,  or  Tee.    Slang  for  a  defective. 


Teeth  (see  also  TOOTH). 

By  the  skin  of  one's  teeth.    See  SKIN. 

From  the  teeth  outwards.  Merely 
talk  ;  without  real  significance. 

He  has  cut  his  eye-teeth.  He  is  "  up 
to  snuff  "  ;  he  has  "  his  weather-eye 
open."  The  eye-teeth  (t.e.  the  upper 
canines)  are  cut  late — 

Months 

fir*  ta    —  B  to    8,  tie  four  central  Incisors. 
7  „   10    „    lateral  Incisors 
12  „   16   „    anterior  molars 
14  „    20    „    eye-teeth 

Yeart 

Stcond  sd— 5  to      6,  the  anterior  molars. 
7  „     8  „    incisors 
9  „    10   „    bicuspids 
11  „    12  „    eye  teeth 

See  also  EYE-TEETH. 

His  teeth  are  drawn.  His  power  of 
doing  mischief  is  taken  from  him. 
The  phrase  comes  from  the  fable  of 
the  lion  in  love,  who  consented  to  have 
his  teeth  drawn  and  claws  cut,  in  order 
that  a  fair  damsel  might  marry  him. 
When  this  was  done  the  lady's  father 
fell  on  the  lion  and  slew  him. 

In  spite  of  his  teeth.  In  opposition 
to  his  settled  purpose  or  resolution; 
even  though  he  snarl  and  show  his  • 
teeth  like  an  angry  dog.  Hohnshed 
tells  us  of  a  Bristol  Jew,  who  suffered 
a  tooth  to  be  drawn  daily  for  seven 
days  before  he  would  submit  to  the 
extortion  of  King  John. 

In  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  the  rhyme  and  reason. 
Stotupeare    JU  any  Wtoes,  v,  4 

In  the  teeth  of  the  mnd.  With  the 
wind  dead  against  one,  blowing  in  or 
against  the  teeth. 

To  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth. 

fops    EyuOes  of  Horace,  H,  li, 

To  cast  vnio  one's  teeth.  To  utter- 
reproaches. 

All  his  iaults  observed, 

Set  In  a  note-book  learned,  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth 

Shakespeare    JvKvt  Castor,  iv,  8 

To  set  one's  teeth  on  edge.    See  EDGE. 

Teetotal.  A  word  expressive  of 
total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors 
as  beverages,  coined  about  1833  by 
Dick  Turner,  a  plasterer  or  fish- 
hawker  at  Preston,  Lancashire.  The 
story  that  at  a  meeting  he  stam- 
mered forth,  "  I'll  have  nowt  to  do 
with  the  moderation  botheration 
pledge ;  I'll  be  reet  down  t — total, 
that  or  nowt,"  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 

Turner's  tombstone  contains  the  Inscription  "  Beneath 
this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Richard  Turner, 
autiior  of  the  Word  T«dalaHtt&  applied  to  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
27th  day  of  October,  1848,  aged  66  years." 

Teetotum.  A  top  for  spinning  with 
the  fingers,  having  usually  four  or  six 
fiat  sides  each  of  which  is  marked  with 
a  letter,  figure  or  other  symbol.  The 
top  is  spun,  and  the  players  follow  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  side  that  is 
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uppermost  when  it  comes  to  rest. 
The  modern  "  Put  and  Take  "  (q  v.) 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  teetotum., 
the  early  forms  of  which  had  four 
sides,  marked  "  T  "  (Lat  totum,  all, 
meaning  take  all  the  stakes),  "  P  " 
(Lat.  pone,  put,  i*e.  put  down,  or  pay 
in),  "  N  "  (nihil,  nothing),  and  "  H  " 
(half),  or  sometimes  "  A  "  (aufer,  take 
away). 

Teian  Muse,  The.  Anacreon  (about 
B  c.  563-478),  who  was  born  at  Teos, 
Asia  Minor. 

Tlie  Solan,  and  the  Teian  muse, 

The  hero's  heart,  the  lover's  lute. 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse 

Byron     The  Isles  of  Greece, 

Telamones.  Large,  sculptured  male 
figures  (cp  ATLANTES,  CABYATIDS) 
serving  as  architectural  columns  or 
pilasters.  So  called  from  the  Greek 
legendary  hero  Telamon  (father  of 
A] ax),  who  took  part  in  the  Calydoman 
hunt  and  the  expedition  of  the  Argon- 
auts 

Telem'achus,  Was  the  only  son  of 
ITlysses  and  Penerope.  After  the  fall 
of  Troy  he  went,  attended  by  Athene 
in  the  guise  of  Mentor,  in  quest  of  his 
father.  He  ultimately  found  him,  and 
the  two  returned  to  Ithaca  and  slew 
Penelope's  suitors. 

Telephus.    See  ACHILLEA. 

Tell,  William.  The  legendary  na- 
tional hero  of  Switzerland,  whose 
deeds  are  based  on  a  Teutonic  myth 
of  widespread  occurrence  in  northern 
Europe. 

Fable  has  it  that  Tell  was  the 
champion  of  the  Swiss  in  the  War  of 
Independence  against  the  Emperor 
Albert  I  (slam  1308).  Tell  refused  to 
salute  the  cap  of  Gessler,  the  imperial 
governor,  and  for  this  act  of  indepen- 
dence was  sentenced  to  shoot  with  his 
bow  and  arrow  an  apple  from  tho  head 
of  his  own  son.  Tell  succeeded  in  this 
dangerous  skill-trial,  but  in  his  agita- 
tion dropped  an  arrow  from  his  robe. 
The  governor  insolently  demanded 
what  the  second  arrow  was  for,  and 
Tell  fearlessly  replied,  "  To  shoot  you 
with,  had  I  failed  in  the  task  imposed 
upon  me."  Gessler  now  ordered  him. 
to  be  carried  in  chains  across  the  lake, 
and  cast  into  Kussnacht  castle,  a  prey 
"  to  the  reptiles  that  lodged  there." 
He  was,  however,  rescued  by  the 
peasantry,  and,  having  shot  Gessler, 
freed  his  country  from  the  Austrian 
yoke. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  legend  is 
found  in  the  old  Norse  Vilkina  Saga 
(based  on  Teutonic  sources),  which 
tells  how  King  Nidung  commanded 
Bgil,  the  brother  of  Wayland  Smith, 
to  shoot  an  apple  off  the  head  of  his 


son.  Egil  took  two  arrows  from  his 
quiver,  the  straightest  and  sharpest 
he  could  find,  and  when  asked  by  the 
king  why  he  did  so,  the  god-archer 
replied,  as  the  Swiss  peasant  to 
Gessler,  *'  To  shoot  thee,  tyrant,  with 
the  second  if  the  first  fails." 

Saxo  Grammaticus  tells  nearly  the 
same  story  respecting  Toki,  who  killed 
Harald,  and  similar  tales  are  told  of 
Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  GLough, 
William  of  Oloudeslie  and  Henry  IV, 
Olaf  and  Eindridi,  etc. 

Kisshng's  monument  at  Altorf 
(1892),  has  four  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  • 
(1)  TeH  shooting  the  apple  ,  (2)  Tell's 
leap  from  the  boat  ;  (3)  Gessler's 
death,  and  (4)  Tell's  death  at 
Schachenbach. 

Teller.  Anciently,  one  who  kept  the 
Tallies  (Anglo-Fr.  taher)  and  counted 
the  money ;  now,  a  bank-clerk  who 
receives  and  pays  out  money  at  the 
counter. 

Up  to  1834  there  were  four  officers 
of  the  Exchequer  known  as  Tellers  of 
the  Exchequer,  whose  duty  was  to 
receive  and  pay  out  moneys.  See 

When  shall  our  prayers  end? 
I  tell  thee  (priest) 

When  proud  surveyors  take  no  parting  pence, 
When  Silver  sticks  nut  on  the  Teller's  fingers, 
And  when  receivers  pay  as  they  receive 

Qeueoignt     The  Steel  Glass  (1376) 

Tem'ora.  One  of  the  principal 
poems  of  Ossian  (q*v.),  in  eight  books, 
so  called  from  the  royal  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Connaught.  Cairbar  had 
usurped  the  throne,  having  killed 
Cormac,  a  distant  relative  of  Fingal ; 
and  Fingal  raised  an  army  to  dethrone 
the  usurper.  The  poem  begins  from 
this  point  with  an  invitation  from 
Cairbar  to  Oscar,  son  of  Ossian,  to  a 
banquet.  Oscar  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, but  during  the  feast  a  quarrel  was 
vamped  up,  in  wltuch  Cairbar  and 
Oscar  fell  by  each  other's  spears. 
When  Fingal  arrived  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  Fillan,  son  of  Fingal,  the 
Achilles  of  the  Caledonian  army,  and 
Cathmor,  brother  of  Cairbar,  the 
bravest  of  the  Irish  army,  were  both 
slain.  Victory  crowned  the  army  of 
Fingal,  and  Ferad-Artho,  the  rightful 
heir,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Connaught. 

Templars  or  Knights  Templars.  Nine 
French  knights  bound  themselves,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  to 
protect  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  received  the  name  of 
Templars,  because  their  arms  were 
kept  in  a  building  given  to  them  for 
the  purpose  by  the  abbot  of  the  con- 
vent on  the  site  of  the  old  Temple  of 
Solomon,  at  Jerusalenjw  They  w«ed  tc 
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call  themselves  the  "  Poor  Soldiers  of 
the  Holy  Oity." 

Their  habit  was  a  long  white  mantle, 
to  which  subsequently  was  added  a  red 
cross  on  the  left  shoulder.  Their  war- 
cry  was  Bau&eant  (an  old  French  name 
for  a  black  and  white  horse),  from  their 
banner,  which  was  striped  black  and 
white,  and  charged  with  a  red  cross 
Their  seal  showed  two  knights  tiding 
on  one  horse,  the  story  being  that  the 
first  Master  was  so  poor  that  he  had 
to  share  a  horse  with  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  Order  afterwards  became  very 
wealthy  and  so  powerful  that  its  sup- 
pression (effected  on  1312)  was  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  England  the  Order  had  its  first 
house  (built  about  1121}  near  Hiolborn 
Bars,  London,  but  a  site  between 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Thames  was 
given  to  them  by  1162,  and  here 
they  were  settled  till  Edward  II  sup- 
pressed the  English  branch  and  con- 
fiscated its  possessions*  The  lands  and 
buildings  went  to  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers who,  m  the  reign  of  Edward 
III,  granted  them  to  the  "  students  of 
the  Common  laws  of  England  "  (Stow). 
The  Society  of  the  Temple,  a  body  of 
lawyers,  was  formed ;  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI  this  was  split  into  two, 
viz.  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle 
Temple,  which  still  form  two  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  (qv.).  Hence  the 
term  Templar  is  frequently  applied  to 
lawyers  and  law  students. 

Temple.  The  name  of  the  place  of 
worship  is  the  Lat.  templum,  from  Gr. 
temenos,  A  sacred  enclosure,  i.e.  a 
space  cut  off  from  its  surroundings  (Or. 
temnetn,  to  cut).  The  Lat.  templum 
originally  denoted  the  space  marked 
out  by  the  augurs  (q.v.)  within  which 
the  sign  was  to  occur, 

The  temples  of  the  forehead  repre- 
sent Lat.  tempora,  the  fatal  spot,  the 
temples  (pi.  of  tempus,  time), 

Temple,  The.  The  site  between 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Thames  formerly 
occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the 
Knights  Templars  (see  TEMPLARS 
above),  of  which  the  Temple  Church 
(Sating  from  1185)  is  the  only  portion 
now  remaining. 

Since  1346  the  Temple  has  been  m 
the  possession  of  (te&fcors  and  students 
of  the  law,  who,  Sfctce  1609,  have 
formed  the  two  Inns  of,, Court  (qv.) 
known  as  the  Inner  and  Middle  Tem- 
plea.  The  badge  of  the  form$»  is  the 
Winged  Horse  (Pegasus)*  that  &£  the 
loiter  the  Sacred  Lamb  (Agnus  Be*}. 
Fable  has  it  that  the  horse  typifies 
the  expedition  of  the  lawyers,  the 
Ifflnftfo  then*  innocence! 


The  Inner  Temple  Hall  is  modern 
(1870),  but  that  of  the  Middle  Temple 
is  one  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  halls 
in  existence.  It  was  built  in  1572, 
and  Shakespeare's  play  of  Ticelfth 
Night  was  probably  performed  here  in 
1602. 

Temple  Bar.  The  old  Fleet  Street 
gateway  into  the  City,  formerly  situ- 
ated close  to  the  entrance  into  the 
Temple,  on  the  spot  now  marked  by 
the  monument  known  as  the  "  Griffin." 
It  was  built  by  Wren  in  1670,  and  was 
removed  and  re-erected  in  private 
grounds  at  Theobalds  Park,  Cheshunt, 
Herts,  in  1878.  It  was  long  used  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  heads  of  traitors 
and  conspirators,  and  was  hence 
sometimes  called  "  the  City  Gol- 
gotha." 

Temple  of  Solomon,  The.  The  cen- 
tral place  of  Jewish  worship,  erected 
by  Solomon  and  his  Tynan  workmen 
(probably  on  Phoenician  models)  on 
Mount  Moriah,  Jerusalem,  about  B  c. 
1006.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (B  c. 
588),  and  some  70  .years  later  the 
Temple  of  Zerubbabei  was  completed 
on  its  site.  In  B.C.  20  Herod  the  Great 
began  the  building  of  the  last  Temple 
— that  of  the  New  Testament — which 
was  utterly  destroyed  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus 
m  70  AI>.  For  many  centuries  the 
site  has  been  covered  by  the  splendid 
Mohammedan  mosque,  Haram  esh 
Sherif. 

The  chief  emblems  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  were: — 

The  golden  candlestick     The  Church.    Its  seven  lights, 

the  seven  spirits  of  God     (Rev  iv  6  ) 
The  shewbrcad.    The  twelve  loaves  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Represented  in  the  Gospel  by  the  twelve 


The  inemte  of  sweet  spices  Prayer,  which  rises  to  heaven 
as  Incense.  (Rev  viii,  3.  4 ) 

The  EcAy  of  Holies  The  nation  of  the  Jews  as  God's 
peculiar  people.  When  the  veil  which  separated  it 
from  the  temple  was  "rent  in  twain,"  it  signified 
that  thenceforth  Jews  and  Gentiles  all  formed  one 
people  of  God. 

See  Exod.  xxv,  30-32  ;   Rev.  it  12-20  j 
and  see  also  JACHIN  AND  BOAZ. 

Tempera  mutantar  (Lat.  the  times 
are  changed).  The  tag  is  founded  on 
the  saying,  Omma  mutantur,  nos  et 
mutamur  in  iUis  (all  things  are 
changed,  and  we  with  them),  by 
Nicholas  Borbomus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
the  10th  century.  Lothair,  Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  had,  it  is 
stated,  already  said,  Tempora  mutan- 
tur, nos  et  muia'mur  ^n  illw. 

Ten.  Ten  to  one.  Expressive  of  a 
very  strong  probability ;  as,  "  It's 
ten  to  one  that  it  will  rain  to-night," 
%.e.  it's  extremely  likely  to ;  a  ten 
i&  one  chance,  one  in  which  it  is  very 
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much  more  likely  that  you  will  win 
than  lose. 

The  Council  of  Ten.  A  secret  tri- 
bunal exercising  unlimited  powers  in 
the  old  Venetian  republic.  Instituted 
m  1310  with  ten  members,  it  was  later 
enlarged  to  17,  and  continued  in  active 
existence  till  the  abolition  of  the 
republic  m  1797. 

The  Ten  Commandments.  A  humor- 
ous expression  for  the  ten  fingers, 
especially  when  used  by  an  angry 
woman  for  scratching  her  opponent's 
face. 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with,  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

Shdketpeare  2  Henry  VI,  i,  3 
"  I  daur  you  to  touch  him,"  spreading  abroad  her  long 
and  muscular  fingers,  garnished  with  claws,  which  a 
vulture  might  have  envied  '  I'll  set  my  ten  command- 
ments on  the  face  of  the  first  loon  that  lays  a  finger  on 
Mm." — Scott  Waverley,  eh.  JOEX. 

The  Upper  Ten.  The  aristocracy, 
the  cream  of  society.  Short  for  the 
upper  ten  thousand.  The  term  was 
first  used  toy  N.  P.  Willis,  in  speaking 
of  the  fashionables  of  New  York,  who 
at  that  time  were  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  in  number. 

Tenant.  One  who  holds  property — 
land,  house,  etc. — anciently  by  any 
kind  of  title,  in  modern  use  from  the 
owner  or  landlord  for  payment ;  the* 
French  tenant,  holding  (tenir,  to  hold  ; 
Lat.  tenere).  Theoretically,  all  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  and  all  landholders  are  there- 
fore tenants. 

Tenant  at  t&iU.  One  who  can  at  any 
moment  be  dispossessed  of  his  ten- 
ancy at  the  will  of  the  landlord  or 
lessor. 

Tenant  by  frank-marriage.  One 
holding  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue 
of  a  gift  thereof  made  to  him  upon  his 
marriage. 

Tenant  in  chief.  One  who  holds 
from  the  king  direct. 

Tenant-right.  The  right  of  an  out- 
going tenant  to  claim  from  an  in- 
coming tenant  compensation  for  the 
improvements  he  has  made  on  the 
farm,  etc.,  during  his  tenancy.  In 
Elizabethan  times  the  term  denoted 
the  right  that  certain  tenants  pos- 
sessed of  passing  on  the  tenancy,  at 
decease,  to  the  eldest  surviving  issue ; 
and  it  is  now  sometimes  applied  to  the 
right  of  a  well-behaved  tenant  to  com- 
pensation if  deprived  of  his  tenancy. 

Tender.    See  LEGAL  TENDER. 
Tenner.     A   ten-pound   note ;     as 
fiver  is  a  five-pound  note. 

Tenpenny  Nails.  Large-sized  nails, 
originally  so  called  because  they  were 
sold  at  lOd.  a  hundred.  Similarly 
smaller  sized  nails  -used  to  be  known  as 
eightpenny,  sixpenny,  fourpenny  nails. 


Tenson.  A  contention  in  verse  be- 
tween rival  troubadours  ;  a  metrical 
dialogue  consisting  of  smart  repartees, 
usually  on  women  and  love.  A  sub- 
division of  the  troubadours'  love 
lyrics  also  had  the  same  name. 

Ten'terden.  Tenterden  steeple  was 
the  cause  of  Goodtoin  Sands.  A  satirical 
remark  made  when  some  ridiculous 
reason  is  given  for  a  thing.  The  story, 
according  to  one  of  Latimer's  sermons, 
is  that  a  Mr.  Moore,  being  sent  into 
Kent  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  called  together  the 
oldest  inhabitants  to  ask  their  opinion. 
A  very  old  man  said,  "  I  believe  Ten- 
terden steeple  is  the  cause,"  and  went 
on  to  explain  that  in  his  early  days 
there  was  no  Tenterden  steeple,  and 
there  were  no  complaints  about  the 
sands.  This  reason  seemed  ridiculous 
enough,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  Bishops  of  Rochester  applied  money 
that  was  raised  in  the  county  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Sandwich  haven 
clear  to  the  building  of  Tenterden 
steeple,  so  that  when  they  found  the 
harbour  was  getting  blocked  up  there 
was  no  money  for  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps.  Cp.  G-OODWIN  SANDS. 

Tenterhooks.  I  am  on  tenterhooks, 
or  on  tenterhooks  of  great  expectation. 
My  curiosity  is  on  the  full  stretch,  I 
am  most  curious  or  anxious  to  hear 
the  issue.  Cloth,  after  being  woven, 
is  stretched  or  "  tentered  "  on  hooks 
passed  through  the  selvedges.  (Lat. 
tentus,  stretched,  hence  "  tent,"  canvas 
stretched ) 

He  was  not  kfept  an  instant  on  the  tenterhooks  of  im- 
patience longer  than  the  appointed  moment—Scott 
Bedffaunttet,  ch.  xvL 

Tenth.  The  submerged  tenth  (some- 
times called  the  Tenth  legion).  See 
SUBMERGED. 

The  Tenth  Muse.  A  name  given 
originally  to  Sappho  (q.v.)  there  being 
nine  true  Muses  (see  MUSE),  and  after- 
wards applied  to  various  literary 
ladies,  as  Mme.  de  la  Garde  Deshou- 
Heres  (d.  1694),  MdUe.  de  Scudery 
(d.  1701),  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
(d.  1689),  and  the  English  novelist  and 
essay-writer,  Hannah  More  (d.  1833). 

The  tenth  wave.    See  WAVE. 

Tercel.    See  TIERCEL. 

Term.  In  schools  and  the  -univer- 
sities, the  period  during  which  instruc- 
tion is  given ;  in  the  law  courts,  the 
period  during  which  the  courts  are  in 
session. 

There  are  three  terms  at  Cambridge 
in  a  year,  viz.,  Lent,  Easter,  and 
Michaelmas,  and  four  at  Oxford,  viz., 
Lent,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas, 
but  the  two  middle  Oxford  terms  are 
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two  only  in  name,  as  they  run  on 
without  a  break. 

LHKT  — 

Cambrldff,  begin*  January  I3th,  and  enda  on  the 

Friday  before  Palm  Sunday 
Oxford,  begins  January  14th,  and  ends  on  the  Satur- 

day before  Palm  Sunday 
EASTBR  — 

Cambritfa,  begin*  oa  the  Frfd*r  of  Easter-week,  and 

ends  Friday  nearest  June  20th 
Oxford,  begins  on  the  Wednesday  of  Easter  week, 

and  end*  Friday  before  Whit  Sunday     The  con- 

tinuation, called  '  Trinity  term,"  rune  on  till  tbe 

second  Saturday  of  July 

MlCHABOCAK  — 

Cambridge,  begins  October  1st,  and  ends  December 

16th. 
Oxford,  begins  October  10th,  and  end*  December 

17th 

The  lawyers'  terms,  called,  since 
1873,  law  sessions,  are  :  — 

Michadmai  Stttifmt  begin  November  2nd,  and  end 
December  21et. 

Jfftiory  Seitioni      _ 
nesday  before  Easter 

£a*Ur  Session*  begin  the  Tuesday  after  Easter  week, 
and  end  the  Friday  before  Whit  Sunday. 

Trinity  jSVufcnu  begin  the  Tuesday  after  'Whit 
week,  and  end  August  Hth. 

To  bring  to  terms.  To  force  a  person 
to  accept  one's  conditions. 

To  come  to  terms.  To  make  an 
agreement  with  ;  decide  the  terms  of 
a  bargain. 

Termagant.  The  name  given  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  in  mediaeval 
romances,  to  an  idol  or  deity  that  the 
Saracens  were  popularly  supposed  to 
worship.  He  was  introduced  into  the 
morality  plays  as  a  most  violent  and 
turbulent  person  in  long,  flowing 
Eastern  robes,  a  dress  that  led  to  his 
acceptance  as  a  woman,  whence  the 
name  came  to  be  applied  to  a  shrewish, 
violently  abusive  virago. 

In  the  Romances  his  name  was 
usually  joined  with  that  of  Mahomet- 
and  the  -magaunt  of  Termagaunt  may 
represent  Mahoundt  but  as  an  early 
version  of  the  name  was  Tervagant  it 
has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
word  is  title  Latin  ter  vagantem,  the 
thrice  wandering,  with  reference  to 
Selene,  or  the  Moon. 

Tv*n  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot 
d  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too  —  ShaJcetpeare  : 

,  4 

Thackeray's  — 

Yonder  Is  Sarah  Mariboroogh'a  palace  Just  as  it  stood 
when  that  termagant,  occupied  it  —  Four  Qwrgtt,  liL 

shows  the  modern  use  of  the  word 

Outdoing  Termagant  (Samlet,  iii,  2). 
In,  old  drama  the  decree  of  rant  was 
the  measure  of  villainy.  Termagant 
and  Herod,  being  considered  the  beau- 
ideal  of  all  that  is  bad,  were  repre- 
sented as  settling  everything  by  club 
law,  and  bawling  so  as  to  split  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings.  Cp.  HEROD. 

not  beats  Termagant.  Your  rant- 
ia&  raging  pomposity,  or  exaggera- 
tion, surpasses  that  of  Termagant  of 
tbe  old  moralities. 


[Douglas]  hud 

1  fffHTJt  IV,  V,  4 


Terpsichore.  One  of  the  nine 
Muses  (q.v.)  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
Muse  of  dancing  and  the  dramatic 
chorus,  and  later  of  lyric  poetry. 
She  is  usually  represented  seated,  and 
holding  a  lyre.  Hence,  Terpsickorean, 
pertaining  to  dancing. 

Terra  damnata  (Lat.  condemned  or 
rejected  earth).  Another  name  for 
the  Caput  mortuum  (g.v.)  of  the 
alchemists. 

Terra  flrma.  Dry  land,  in  oppo- 
sition to  water  ;  the  continents  as  dis- 
tinguished from  islands.  The  Vene- 
tians so  called  the  mainland  of  Italy 
under  their  sway,  and  the  continental 
parts  of  America  belonging  to  Spain 
were  also  called  by  the  same  term. 

Terrible,  The.    Ivan  IV  (or  II)  of 

Russia.     (1529, 1533-84.) 

Ter'rier.  A  dog  that  "takes  the 
earth,**  or  unearths  his  prey  (Fr.,  from 
Lat.  terra,  earth)  ;  also  formerly 
applied  to  the  burrows  of  foxes, 
badgers,  rabbits,  and  so  on. 

Also  slang  for  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Army. 

A  land-roll  or  description  of  estates 
is  called  a  terrier  from  Fr.  papier 
Jerrier,  a  register  of  land. 

Territorial  Army.  The  British  home 
defence  force  which,  in  1908,  super- 
seded the  old  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and 
Volunteers,  and  is  on  a  territorial  basis. 

The  infantry  regiments  of  the  line 
have  been  known  as  the  Territorial 
regiments  since  1881,  when,  following 
a  new  scheme  of  organization,  each 
became  associated  in  name,  depot, 
etc.,  with  some  particular  county  or 
district. 

Terror,  The,  or  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  period  in  the  French  Revolution 
between  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  and 
overthrow  of  Robespierre.  It 'lasted 
420  days,  from  May  31st,  1793,  to 
Jtdy  27th,  1794.  Also  applied  to 
similar  cataclysms  in  the  history  of 
other  nations,  as  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution (the  Red  Terror,  March-Sept., 
1917)  when  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  far  surpassed. 

Terry  Alts.  Insurgents  of  dare, 
who  appeared  after  the  Union  (1798) 
and  committed  numerous  outrages. 
These  rebels  were  similar  to  "  the 
Thrashers"  of  Connaught,  "the 
Carders,"  and  the  followers  of  "Cap- 
tain Rock  "  in  1822. 

Ter-Sanctus.    See  TBISAOION. 

Terbium  Quid.  A  third  party 
which  shall  be  nameless ;  a  third 
thing  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  two  things,  but  different  from  both. 
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Fable  has  it  that  the  expression 
originated  with  Pythago'ras,  who, 
defining  bipeds,  said — 

Bunt  Upes  homo,  et  avis,  et  tertlum  quid 
A  man  is  a  biped,  so  is  a  bird,  and  a  third  thing  (which 
shall  be  nameless) 

lamblichus  says  this  third  thing  was 
Pythagoras  himself. 

In  chemistry,  when  two  substances 
chemically  unite,  the  new  substance  is 
called  a  terfaum  quid,  as  a  neutral  salt 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  an  acid 
and  alkali. 

Terza  Rima.  An  Italian  verse-form 
in  triplets,  the  second  line  rhyming 
with  the  first  and  third  of  the  suc- 
ceeding triplet.  In  the  first  triplet 
lines  1  and  3  rhyme,  and  in  the  last 
there  is  an  extra  line,  rhyming  with 
its  second. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  is  in  this 
metre ;.  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  m  the  16th 
century,  and  was  largely  employed  by 
Shelley,  as  also  by  Byron  in  The 
Prophecy  of  Dante. 

Test  Act.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
directed  against  Roman  Catholics  and 
Nonconformists,  especially  that  of 
1673,  which  decreed  that  all  holders  of 
public  offices  must  take  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  receive  the 
Church  of  England  sacrament,  re- 
nounce the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  etc.  It  was  repealed  in  1828. 

Hence,  to  take  the  test,  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Test  Act. 

Test  Match.  In  cricket,  one  of  the 
matches  played  in  a  series  between 
two  bodies  of  players  (especially  Eng- 
land and  Australia)  to  decide  which  is 
the  better. 

Tester.  A  sixpenny  piece;  so- 
called  from  the  teston  of  Henry  VII, 
a  coin  which  got  its  name  from  Ital. 
testa,  head,  because  it  was  stamped  on 
one  side  with  the  head  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  Similarly,  the  head  canopy 
of  a  bed  is  called  its  tester. 

Hold,  there's  a  tester  for  tb.ee. — Shakespeare .  3  Henry 
7F.IU2 

Testers  are  gone  to  Oxford,  to  study  at 
Brasenose.  When  Henry  VIII  de- 
based the  silver  testers,  the  alloy  broke 
out  in  red  pimples  through  the  silver, 
giving  the  royal  likeness  in  the  coin  a 
blotchy  appearance ;  hence  the  pun- 
ning proverb. 

Testudo.    See  TORTOISE. 

T8te-a~t6te  (Fr.  head  to  head).  A 
confidential  conversation,  a  "  heart  to 
heart  talk." 

TSte  du  Pont.  The  barbican  or 
watch-tower  placed  on  the  head  of  a 
drawbridge. 


Tether.  He  has  come  to  the  end  of  hia 
tether.  He  has  outrun  his  fortune  ;  he 
has  exhausted  all  his  resources.  The 
reference  is  to  an  animal  tied  to  a  rope 
(he  can  graze  only  so  far  as  his  tether 
can  be  carried  out),  or  to  a  cable  run 
out  to  the  "  bitter  end  "  (q.v.). 

Horace  calls  the  end  of  life  ultima 
hnea  rerum,  the  end  of  the  goal,  refer- 
ring to  the  white  chalk  mark  at  the 
end  of  a  racecourse. 

Teth'ys.  A  sea  goddess  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  wife  of  Oce'anus  ;  hence, 
the  sea  itself. 

The  golden  sun,  above  the  watery  bed 
Of  hoary  Tetbys  raised  bis  beamy  head 

HooU't  AHotto,  Bk.  vili 

Tetragram'maton.  A  word  of  four 
letters,  especially  the  name  of  Deity, 
JHVH  (see  JEHOVAH),  which  the  an- 
cient Jews  never  pronounced.  The 
word  means  "  I  am,"  or  "  I  exist  " 
(Exod.  iii,  H)  ;  but  Rabbi  Bechai  says 
the  letters  include  the  three  times  — 
past,  present,  and  future. 

Pythagoras  called  Deity  a  Tetrad  or 
Tetractys,  meaning  the  "  four  sacred 
letters,"  and  it  is  curious  that  in  so 
many  languages  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being  should  be  composed  of 
four  letters  ;  thus  there  are  the  Greek 
Zeus  and  0eos,  in  Latin  Jove  and 
Deus  ;  Fr.  Dieu,  Dutch  Goat,  Ger. 
Gott,  Dan.  Godh,  Swed.  Goth,  Arab. 
Alia,  Sansk.  Deva,  Span.  Dios,  Ital. 
Idio,  Scand.  Odin,  and  one  Lord. 

Such  was  the  sacred  Tet  ragrammaton. 
Things  worthy  silence  must  not  be  revealed. 

Britannia  Bed  ivi  net 


Tetrapla.  The  Bible,  disposed  by 
Origen  in  four  columns,  each  of  which 
contained  a  different  Greek  version, 
viz.  those  of  Aqtula,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  and  the  Septuagint. 

Teueer.  In  the  Iliad,  the  son  of 
Telamon,  and  step-brother  of  Ajax; 
he  went  with  the  allied  Greeks  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  on  his  return  was 
banished  by  his  father  for  not  aveng- 
ing on  Ulysses  the  death  of  his  brother. 

Teutons.  The  Germans,  and  Ger- 
manic peoples  ;  from  the  Latin  name, 
Teutones,  for  an  ancient  northern 
tribe,  their  own  name  for  themselves 
being  Thiudans,  i.e.  kings  or  lords. 
Op.  A.S.  theoden,  a  king.  Our  Dutch 
and  the  German  Deutsch  are  variations 
of  the  same  word,  originally  written 
TTieodisJc. 

Teutonic  Cross.  A  cross  potent,  the 
badge  of  the  order  of  Teutonic 
Knights. 

Teutonic  Knights.  An  order  which 
arose  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Originally  only  Germans  of  noble  birth 
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were  admissible  to  the  order.  Abol- 
ished by  Napoleon  m  1809,  and  re- 
vived again  in  Austria  in  18$. 

Tfc  (6,  theta).  The  sign  given  in  the 
verdict  of  the  Areopagus  of  condemna- 
tion to  death  (thanatoff). 

Et  polls  e«  Tltio  nlgrum  pjnrfigere  theta,—  Ptrtitu 

Thais.  The  Athenian  courtesan 
who,  it  is  said,  induced  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  excited  with  wine,  to  set 
fire  to  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings 
at  Persep'ohs 

Thf  king  Mixed  *  flambenn  with  real  to  destroy 

Tb»ls  led  the  w»v  to  light  him  to  his  my, 
And  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy 

J)r)ritm    Alexander's  Pen* 

Thal'aba.  The  hero  of  Southey's 
long  narrative  poem,  Thalaba  the 
Destroyer  (1800),  son  of  Hodei'rah  and 
Zei'nab  ( 


Thalabft,  as  Sonthey  hhneelf  confessed!  fe  a  male  Joan 
of  Arc  Like  b<r  he  *oes  forth  a  delected  servant  of  the 
Highest  to  war  against  the  powers  of  eril  and,  life*  her 
«?»in,  is  sufftained  under  the  trial*  of  the  war  by  the  sole 
Talisman  of  faith.-  Dowto*  So*l*«r  (Enfli*  Mm  of 
letter*,  ch.  vtt> 

Thales.    See  SEVEN  SAGES. 

Thales'trls.  A  queen  of  the  Am'a- 
zons,  who  went  with  300  women  to 
meet  Alexander  the  Great,  nnder  the 
hope  of  raising  a  race  of  Alexanders 

Thw  *«*  BO  TbAketrk  from  the  fields,  bat  a  quiet 
domestic  character  from  the  fireside—  tf  frenti  SJiirhy. 
ch  xxTiii 


Thali'a.  One  of  the  Muses 
generally  regarded  as  the  patroness  of 
comedy.  She  was  supposed  by  some, 
also,  to  preside  over  husbandry  and 
planting,  and  is  represented  holding 
a  comic  mask  -and  a  shepherd's 
crook. 

Thames.  The  Latin  Thamesis  (the 
broad  Isis,  where  wt$  is  a  mere  varia- 
tion of  e*&,  oust,  uisg,  etc.,  meaning 
water).  It  rises  near  Cirencester  as 
the  Jaw,  a  name  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  it  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
the  TTiame,  near  Dorchester. 

Around  his  tin-one  the  sea-bora  brothers  stood  , 
Who  iweil  with  tributary  urns  hit  flood  - 
First  the  lamed  author*  of  hia  Ancient  name 
The  winding  Isis  and  the  fruitful  Thanw  ' 

Pope     Windier  Forai 

He'll  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 
He'll  never  make  any  figure  in  the 
world  ;  never  do  anything  wonderful 
and  print  his  footsteps  on  the  sands  of 
time.  The  popular  explanation  is  that 
the  word  Thames  is  a  pun  on  the  word 
tomse,  a  corn-sieve;  and  that  the 
parallel  French  locution  He  will  never 
set  ike  Seine  on  fire  is  a  pun  on  seine,  a 
drag-net  ;  but  these  solutions  are  not 
temable.  There  is  a  Latin  saw, 
Tifwim  accendfre  nequaquam  yotest, 
which  is  probably  the  fons  et  ongo  of 
parallel  sayings  ;  and  the  Ger- 
3  had  Den  Rhein  anzwnden  (to  set 


the    Rhine    on    fire)    as    early    as 
1630. 

Of  coarse  water  can  apparently,  be  wt  on  fire  tut  th- 
scope  of  the  proverb  lies  the  other  way,  and  it  may  take 
its  place  beside  such  sayings  as  "  If  the  sky  falls  we  may 
c&tch  larks." 

Tham'muz.  The  Syrian  and  Phoeni- 
cian name  of  Ado'ms  (q.v.}.  His  death 
happened  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Adonis,  and  in  summer-time  the 
waters  always  became  reddened  with 
the  hunter's  blood.  In  Esek.  viii,  14, 
reference  is  made  to  the  heathen 
"  women  weeping  for  Tammuz  " 

Thammnz  Mice  next  behind, 
Whom  annual  wound  on  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  late 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  rammer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  hia  native  rock 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded 

Milton    Paradtte  Lott,  iii,  446 

Tham'yris.  A  Thracian  bard  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (Iliad,  li,  595).  He 
challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill, 
and,  being  overcome  in  the  contest, 
was  deprived  by  them  of  his  sight  and 
power  of  song  He  is  represented  with 
a  broken  lyre  in  his  hand* 

Blind  Thanyrte  and  blind  Mson'idfs  [Homer] 
And  Tirwias  and  Fhineus  prophets  old 

Milton    P^adift  Lost,  III,  S5 

That.  Seven  "  thats  "  may  follow 
each  other,  and  make  sense. 

POT  be  it  known  that  we  may  safely  writs 
Or  say  tiat  "  that  that "  that  that  man  wrote  was  right , 
Nay,  e'en  that  that  that,  that "  that  THAT  "  haa  followed, 
Through  six  repeats  the  grammar's  rule  has  hallowed  , 
And  that  that  ttet  that  that  "  that  TEAT  '  began 
Repeated  seven  time*  Is  right,  deny'fc  who  canu 

Ky  lords,  with  humble  submission  lltat  that  I  siy  IN 
this  That  that  that  "  that  that "  that  that  gentleman 
has  advanced  is  not  that  that  he  ehoulil  hiv<*  proved  to 
your  lordships  —Spectator,  No  86 

Another  that  catch  is  to  make  sense 
of  the  following  by  supplying  the  miss- 
ing punctuation: — 

that  that  is  Is  that  that  is  not  it  not  Is  that  it  It  in. 

And  that's  that f  A  colloquial  way 
of  emphatically  and  triumphantly 
making  one's  point,  closing  the  argu- 
ment, and  so  on. 

Thaulnatur'gus  (Gr.  a  conjurer,  or 
wonder-worker)  A  miracle-worher ; 
applied  to  saints  and  others  who  are 
reputed  to  have  performed  miracles, 
especially  — 

ApoUo'mus  of  Tya'na,  Oappadocia 
(3-98  A.B.). 

St.  Bernard  of  Clairufftix,  ''the 
Thaumaturgus  of  the  W<=st"  (1001- 
1153). 

Si.  F^htmena  (q.v.). 

St.  Francis  of  Assiti*  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  order  (1182-3226). 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neo-0a?sare'a , 
in  Cappado'cia,  called  emphatically 
"  Tliaumaturgus,"  from  th**  numerous 
miracles  he  is  reported  to  have  per- 
formed (died  about  270). 

Plob'nus  (died  about  270),  and 
several  other  Neoplatonists* 
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Simon  Magus,  of  Samaria,  called 
"  the  Great  Power  of  God  "  (Acts  viii, 
10). 

St.  Vvncent  de  Paul,  founder  of  the 
*'  Sisters  of  Chanty  "  (1576-1660). 

Theag'enes  and  Charicle'a.  The  hero 
and  herome  of  an  erotic  romance  In 
Greek  by  Heliodo'rus,  Bishop  of 
Tnkka  (4th  century). 

Theban  Bard  or  Eagle,  The.  Pindar, 
born  at  Thebes  (about  B.C.  520-435). 

Theban  Legion,  The.  Another  name 
for  the  "  Thundering  Legion  "  (q.v.), 
which  was  raised  in  the  Thebaid  of 
Egypt,  composed  of  Christian  soldiers, 
and  led  by  St.  Maurice. 

Thebes,  called  The  Hundred-Gated, 
was  not  Thebes  of  Bceotia,  but  the 
chief  town  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the 
Nile  in  Upper  Egypt,  said  to  have  ex- 
tended over  twenty-three  miles  of 
land.  Homer  says  out  of  each  gate 
the  Thebans  could  send  forth  200 
war-chariots. 

The  world's  great  empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain, 
That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  states, 
And  poms  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 
Two  hmdred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars 

Pop*    Iliad,  L 

It  is  here  that  the  vocal  statue  of 
Memnon  stood,  and  here  too  are  "the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of 
Karnak,  and  large  numbers  of  sculp- 
tures, sphinxes,  etc.  The  village  of 
Luxor  now  marks  the  spot. 

The  Seven  against  Thebes*  An  ex- 
pedition in  Greek  legend  fabled  to  have 
taken  place  against  Thebes,  Bceotia 
before  the  Trojan  War.  The  Seven 
were  the  Argive  chiefs  Adrastus, 
Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  Hip- 
pomedon,  Capaneus,  and  Partheno- 
pseus. 

When  CE'dipus  abdicated  his  two 
sons  agreed  to  reign  alternate  years ; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year, 
the  elder,  Ete'ocles,  refused  to  give  up 
the  throne,  whereupon  Polymces,  the 
younger  brother,  induced  the  six 
chiefs  to  espouse  his  cause.  The 
allied  army  laid  siege  to  Thebes,  but 
without  success,  and  all  the  heroes 
perished  except  Adrastus.  Subse- 
quently, seven  sons  of  the  chiefs 
resolved  to  avenge  their  fathers' 
deaths,  marched  against  the  city,  took 
it,  and  placed  Terpander,  one  of  their 
number,  on  the  throne.  These  are 
known  as  the  Spiff oni  (Gr.  descend- 
ants). The  Greek  tragic  poets  JB'schy- 
lus  and  Euripides  dramatized  the 
legend. 

Thecla,  St.  The  proto-martyress  of 
the  Eastern  martyrologies,  as  St. 
Stephen  is  the  proto-martyr.  All  that 


is  known  of  her  is  from  the  Acts  oj 
Paul  and  Therla,  pronounced  apoc- 
ryphal by  Pope  Gela'sius.  According 
to  the  legend  she  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  in  Ico'nmm,  and  was  converted 
by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Her 
day  is  23rd  September. 

Theist,    Deist,    Atheist,    Agnostic. 

A  theist  believes  there  is  a  God  who 
made  and  governs  all  creation ;  but 
does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  nor  in  a  divine  revelation. 

A  deist  believes  there  is  a  God  who 
created  all  things,  but  does  not  believe 
in  His  superintendence  and  govern- 
ment. He  thinks  the  Creator  im- 
planted in  all  things  certain  im- 
mutable laws,  called  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  which  act  per  se,  as  a  watch 
acts  without  the  supervision  of  its 
maker.  Like  the  theist,  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
nor  in  a  divine  revelation. 

The  atheist  disbelieves  even  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God.  He  thinks  matter  is 
eternal,  and  what  we  call  "  creation  " 
is  the  result  of  natural  laws. 

The  agnostic  believes  only  what  is 
knowable.  He  rejects  revelation  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  "  past 
human  understanding."  He  is  neither 
theist,  deist,  nor  atheist,  as  all  these 
subscribe  to  doctrines  that  are  in- 
capable of  scientific  proof. 

Thellusson  Act.  The  39th  and  40th 
George  III,  cap  98.  An  Act  (1800) 
to  prevent  testators  from  leaving  their 
property  to  accumulate  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years.  So  called  because 
it  was  passed  in  reference  to  the  will 
of  Peter  Thellusson,  a  London  banker 
who  died  in  1797  and  left  £600,000  and 
£4,500  a  year  to  accumulate  for  the 
benefit  of  his  eldest  great-grandson 
after  the  death  of  all  his  sons  and 
grandsons.  The  last  grandson  died 
in  1856,  and  the  expense  of  the  legal 
actions  that  followed  swallowed  up 
all  the  accumulated  interest,  so  that 
Thellusspn's  eldest  son's  eldest  grand- 
son received  barely  the  amount  of  the 
original  legacy. 

Theod'omas.  A  famous  trumpeter  at 
the  siege  of  Thebes. 

At  every  court  ther  cam  lend  menstralcye 
That  never  trompfid  Joab  for  to  beere, 
Ne  he  Therdomas  yit  half  so  cteere 
At  Thebes,  when  the  cite  was  in  foute 

Chaucer     C&ntertotry  Tales,  9,59ft. 

Theodoric.  A  king  of  the  East 
Goths  (d.  526),  who  became  celebrated 
in  German  legend  as  Dietrich  of  Bern 
(q.v.),  and  also  has  a  place  in  the  Norse 
romances  and  the  Nibelungen  Saga. 
He  invaded  Italy  about  490,  and  three 
years  later  slew  Odoacer  and  became 
sole  ruler. 
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Theodosian  Table.    See  ITINERABY. 

Theon.  A  satincal  poet  of  ancient 
Rome,  noted  for  his  mordant  writings. 
Hence,  Theon's  tooth,  the  bite  of  an 
ill-natured  or  carping  critic. 

Dente  Theomno  eircumrodi  (Horace: 
Ep  i,  18,  82}  to  be  nastily  aspersed. 

Theophany.    See  TIFFANY. 

Theosophy  (Gr.  the  wisdom  of  God). 
The  name  adopted  by  the  Theosophical 
Society  (founded  in  1875  by  Mme. 
Blavatsky,  Mrs.  Besant,  Col.  Olcott, 
and  others)  to  define  their  religious  or 
philosophical  system,  which  aims  at 
the  knowledge  of  God  by  means  of 
intuition  and  contemplative  illumina- 
tion, or  by  direct  communion.  Eso- 
tenc  Buddhism  is  another  name  for  it ; 
and  its  adherents  claim  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  great  world  religions  are 
merely  the  exoteric  expression  of  their 
own  esoteric  traditions* 

The  name  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  philosophical  system  of  Boehme 
(d.  1624). 

The  Theosophist  is  ft  man  who,  whatever  be  his  race, 
creed,  or  condition,  aspires  to  reach  thlB  height  of  wisdom 
and  beatitude  by  Jielf-derelopment.— Ofeott,  Ttotopky, 
p.  144(1335) 

Theot,  Catharine  (1725-95).  A  vis- 
ionary born  at  Avranches,  who  gave 
herself  out  to  be  (like  Joanna  South- 
coti)  the  mother  of  God,  and  changed 
her  name  Theot  into  Theos  ( God).  She 
preached  in  Paris  in  1794,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  instituted,  and  declared 
that  Robespierre  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Word.  The  CormM  de  la  Stirett 
Gen&rale  had  her  arrested,  and  she  was 
guillotined.  Catharine  Theot  was 
called  by  Bom  Gerie  la  mere  de  dieu, 
and  she  named  Maximilien  Robes- 
pierre "  her  well-beloved  son  and 
chief  prophet." 

Theramanes.    See  SANDAL. 

Therapeutse  (Gr.  servants,  ministers). 
A  sect  of  Jewish  mystics  described  in 
a  work  attributed  to  Philo.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  Bssenes  (q.v.)  and 
were  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  1st  century 

A.D. 

Thermidor.  The  eleventh  month  of 
the  French  Republican  calendar,  con- 
taining thirty  days  from  July  19th. 
So  named  from  Gr.  therme  heat,  dor  on 
a  gift. 

Taermido  'rians.  The  milder  French 
Revolutionists,  who  took  part  in  the 
0ow?p  <?&o*  which  effected  the  fall  of 
IS^taspierre,  on  Thermidor  9th 
3t  tie  second  Republican  year  (July 
$j$bk  1794),  thus  bringing  the  Reign 
<&f  TOrror  (q.v.)  to  a  close. 


Thersi'tes.  A  deformed,  scurrilous 
officer  in  the  Greek  army  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  He  was  always  railing  at  the 
chiefs  ;  hence  the  name  is  applied  to 
any  dastardly,  malevolent,  impudent 
railer  against  the  powers  that  be. 
Achilles  felled  him  to  the  earth  with 
his  fist  and  killed  him. 

He  sainted,  halted,  gibbons  was  behind, 
And  pinched  before,  and  on  his  tapering  head 
Grew  patches  only  of  the  flimsiest  down. 

Him  Greece  had  sent  to  Troy 
The  miscreant,  who  shamed  his  country  most. 
Homer'  t  Iliad  (C  (neper),  Bk.  iL 

In  Shakespeare's  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  he  is  "A  slave  whose  gall  coins 
slanders  like  a  mint." 

Theseus.  The  chief  hero  of  Attica 
in  ancient  Greek  legend  ;  son  of 
JEgeus,  and  the  centre  of  innumerable 
exploits.  Among  his  deeds  are  the 
capture  of  the  Marathonian  bull,  the 
slaying  of  the  Minotaur  l[g.v.),  his  war 
against  the  Amazons,  his  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt,  and  his  desertion  of 
Ariadne  in  Naxos.  He  was  foully 
murdered  by  Lycomedes  in  Scyros. 
See  PTRITHOUS:  SINIS. 

Theseus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens  in  Chaucer's  Kmght's  Tale. 
He  married  Hippol'ita,  and  as  he  re- 
turned home  with  his  bride,  and 
Emily  her  sister,  was  accosted  by  a 
crowd  of  female  suppliants  who  con> 
plained  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes. 
The  duke  forthwith  set  out  for 
Thebes,  slew  Creon,  and  took  the  city 
by  assault.  Many  captives  fell  into 
his  hands,  amongst  whom  were  the 
two  knights,  PaTainon  and  Arcite 


... 

Shakespeare  gives  the  same  name 
to  the  Duke  of  Athens  in  his  MacZ- 
summer  Nighfs  Dream. 

Thes'pians.  Actors  ;  so  called  from 
Thespis,  an  Attic  poet  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  reputed  to  be  the  father  of 
Greek  tragedy. 

The  race  of  learned  men, 
...      oft  they  snatch  the  pen, 
As  If  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage  , 
Then  write  —TJtcmt<m  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  &  i»  52. 
Thesplfl>  the  first  professor  of  onr  art, 
At  country  wakes  sang  ballads  from  a  cart. 

DrycLen  .  Prologue  to  Sophonisba 

Thes'tylis.  A  stock  poetic  name  fo/ 
a  rustic  maiden,  ;  from  a  young  female 
slave  of  that  name  in  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus. 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
With,  Thestylls  to  bind  the  sheaves. 
Milton 


Thetis,  The  chief  of  the  Nereids 
(q.v.}  of  Greek  legend.  By  Peleus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Achilles. 

Thetia's  hair-stone.  A  fancy-name 
given  to  pieces  of  rock-crystal  en- 
closing hair-like  filaments. 
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Thick.  It's  a  bit  {hick  '  A  collo- 
quial expression  used  to  express  an- 
noyance, as  when  one  has  had  a  stroke 
of  bad  luck,  when  things  have  not 
come  up  to  expectation,  when  one  has 
been  charged  more  than — or  received 
less  than— one  thinks  fair,  etc. 

Those  two  are  very  thick.  They  are 
very  good  friends,  on  excellent  terms 
with  one  another.  As  thick  as  thieves 
is  a  similar  saying. 

Through  thick  and  thin.  Through 
evil  and  through  good  report ;  under 
any  conditions  ;  undauntedly. 

A  griesly  foster  forth  did  rush 
Through  thick  and  thin,  both  over  bank  and  busb 
In  hope  her  to  attain  by  hook  or  crook. 

Spenser    F aerie  Queene,  HE,  I  17. 

Thick  and  thin  blocks  are  pulley- 
blocks  with  two  sheaves  of  different 
thickness,  to  accommodate  different 
sizes  of  ropes. 

Thick -skinned.  Not  sensitive  ;  no't 
irritated  by  rebukes  and  slanders. 
Thin-sinned,  on  the  contrary,  means 
impatient  of  reproof  or  censure,  having 
skin  so  thin  that  it  is  an  annoyance  to 
be  touched. 

Thick  'un.    Slang  for  a  sovereign. 

Thief,  The  Penitent.    See  DYSMAS. 

Thieves'  Latin.     Slang  ;  gibberish. 

What  did  actually  reach  Ms  ears  was  disguised  no 
completely  by  the  use  of  cant  words  and  the  thieves' 
Latin,  called  slang,  that  he  .  could  make  no  sens? 
of  the  conversation.— Scott  JbZyaunUel,  ch  xili. 

He  can  vent  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  fast  as  I  can  thieves' 
Latin.— 5coW .  Keniltcorih,  ch.  aodx. 

Thimble.  Prom  A.S.  thymel,  a 
thumb-stall j  so  called  because  it  was 
originally  worn  on  the  thumb,  as 
sailors  still  wear  their  thimbles. 

Just  a  thimbleful.  A  very  little  drop 
— usually  of  spirits*  Thimble  is  some- 
times used  in  place  of  thimbleful — 

"Us  true  to  her  cottage  still  they  came   .  .  . 
And  never  swallow'd  a  thimble  the  less 
Of  something  the  Reader  Is  left  to  guess 

ffood .  A  Tale  of  a  Trumpet, 

Thimble-rigging.  A  low-down  form 
of  cheating,  carried  on  with  three 
thimbles  and  a  pea,  principally  on  or 
about  race  courses.  A  pea  is  put  on 
a  table,  and  the  swindler  places  three 
thimbles  over  it  in  succession,  and 
then,  setting  them  on  the  table,  asks 
you  to  say  under  which  thimble  the 
pea  is.  You  are  sure  to  guess  wrong. 

The  term  tMrrible-rigging  is  used 
allusively  of  any  kind  of  mean  cheat- 
ing or  jiggery-pokery. 

Thin.  It' s  a  lot  too  thm  I  Said  of  an 
excuse,  explanation,  story,  etc.  that 
sounds  plausible  but  is  quite  un- 
acceptable. The  idea  is  that  it  is  so 
thin  as  to  be  transparent — it  is  easily 
seen  through. 

The  thin  red  line.     See  LINE. 

Thin-skinned.    See  THICK-SKINNED. 


Thing.  The  Old  Norse  word  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  the  legislature, 
"  parliament,"  court  of  law,  etc.  It 
is  etymologically  the  same  word  as  our 
thing  (an  object),  the  original  meaning 
of  which  was  a  discussion  (from 
thingian,  to  discuss),  hence  a  cause,  an 
object. 

The  great  national  diet  of  Norway  is 
still  called  a  stor-thing  (great  legisla- 
tive assembly),  and  the  two  chambers 
which  form  it  are  the  lag-thing  (law 
assembly)  and  the  odels-thinff  (free- 
holders' assembly). 

A  'poor  thing,  A  person  (or,  some- 
times, an  inanimate  object)  that  is 
regarded  with  pity  or  disparagement. 
Touchstone's  remark  about  Audrey — 
"  An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine 
own  "  (As  Ton  Zike  It,  v,  4) — is  fre- 
quently misquoted,  "A  poor  thing,  but 
mine  own"  when  employed  in  half 
ironical  disparagement  of  one's  own 
work. 

Old  thing.  A  familiar — very  familiar 
— mode  of  address  between  friends.  It 
is  used  by  and  to  men  and  women,  and 
the  "  old  "  has,  of  course,  no  reference 
to  age. 

One's  things.  One's  minor  belong- 
ings, especially  clothes,  or  personal 
luggage. 

The  thing.  The  proper  thing  to  do  ; 
as,  "  It's  not  the  thing  to  play  leap- 
frog down  Bond  Street  in  a  top-hat 
and  spats." 

The  very  thing.  Just  what  I  was 
wanting ;  just  what  will  meet  the  case. 

You  can  have  too  much  of  a  good 
iliing.  "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast." 

People  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — 
Full  as  an  egg  of  wisdom  thus  I  sing 

Pel*  Pindar     The  Gentleman  and  hit  Wife. 

Thirteen.  It  is  said  that  the  origin 
of  sitting  down  thirteen  at  dinner 
being  deemed  unlucky  is  because,  at 
a  banquet  in  Valhalla,  Loki  once  in- 
truded, making  thirteen  guests,  and 
Balder  was  slain. 

In  Christian  countries  the  supersti- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  Last  Supper 
of  Christ  and  His  twelve  apostles,  but 
the  superstition  itself  is  much  anterior 
to  Christianity. 

The  Italians  never  use  the  number 
in  their  lotteries ;  and  in  Paris  no 
house  bears  it,  and  persons,  called 
Quartorzi&mes,  are  available  to  make 
a  fourteenth  at  dinner  parties.  Sailors 
strongly  object  to  leaving  port  on  the 
13th  of  the  month— ^especially  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  Friday — and  they 
always  start  on  their  thirteenth  voyage 
with  apprehension. 

Thirteenpence-halfpenny.  A  hang- 
man. So  called  because  thirteenpence- 
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halfpenny  was  at  one  time  his  wages 
for  hanging  a  man. 

Thirty.  A  man  at  thirty  must  be 
either  a  fool  or  a  physician.  A  saying 
attributed  by  Tacitus  (Annals,  VI, 
xlvi)  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  77  in  A.D.  37  (Plu- 
tarch gives  the  story,  but  changes  the 
age  to  sixty).  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  if  a  man  has  nob  learned  to  look 
after  his  health  by  the  time  he  is 
thirty  he  must  be  a  fool. 

The  Thirty  Tyrants.     See  TYBANT. 

TMrty-six  Line  Bible,  The.  See 
BIBLE,  SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  The.  The 
articles  of  faith  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  acceptance  of  which  is 
obligatory  on  its  clergy.  They  were 
originally  issued  in  1551  as  forty-two, 
but  in  1563  were  modified  and  reduced 
to  their  present  number.  They  re- 
ceived parliamentary  authority  in 
1571. 

Thirty  Tears  War.  A  series  of  wars 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
of  Germany  in  the  17th  century,  in 
which  France,  Sweden,  and  other 
peoples  participated  from  time  to  time. 
It  began  in  Bohemia  in  1618,  and 
ended  in  1648  with  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia- 

Thisbe.    See  PYKAMUS. 

Thistle.  The  heraldic  emblem  of 
Scotland  ;  said  to  have  been  adopted 
at  least  as  early  as  the  8th  century  in 
commemoration  of  an  unsuccessful 
night  attack  by  the  Danes  on  Stirling 
Castle.  Their  presence  was  unsus- 
pected, and  was  revealed  through  the 
barefooted  scouts  treading  on  thistles 
and  suddenly  crying  out :  the  alarm 
was  given,  the  Scots  fell  upon  the 
party,  and  defeated  them  with  terrible 
slaughter. 

With  the  thistle  was  adopted  the 
motto  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit, 
"  Nobody  touches  (or  provokes)  me 
with  impunity/* 

The  Most  Ancient  and  Moat  Noble 
Order  of  ike  Thistle.  The  Scottish 
order  of  Knighthood  (ranking  only 
second  to  the  Garter  in  the  list  of 
British  Orders),  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  787  by  Achaius, 
king  of  the  Scots,  who,  with  Hungus, 
king  of  the  PIcts,  was  fighting  an 
English  king,  in  commemoration  of  a 
bright  cross  they  saw  in  the  heavens 
the  night  before  the  battle,  It  is  said 
to  have  been  refounded  in  1540  by 
James  V,  and  was  certainly  restored 
in  1687  by  James  VII  and  II,  only  to 
coliapee  in  the  Revolution  of  the 
fo&owiag  year  and  to  be  finally  re-es- 


tablished by  Queen  Anne  in  1703. 
Membership  is  confined  to  16  Knights 
(beside  Royalty),  a  Chancellor,  Dean, 
Secretary,  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms, 
and  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Green 
Bod.  Its  insignia  comprise  the  Badge 
(an  elongated  eight-pointed  star  with 
a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  and  his  cross), 
Star,  Collar  of  golden  thistles  and 
sprigs  of  rue,  Mantle,  and  dark  green 
Bibbon. 

Thistles,  especially  "  Our  Lady's 
Thistle,"  are  said  to  be  a  cure  for 
stitch  in  the  side.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  signatures  Nature  has 
labelled  every  plant,  and  the  prickles 
of  the  thistle  tell  us  the  plant  is  effica- 
cious for  prickles  or  the  stitch  The 
species  called  S^lybum  Mananum* 
we  are  told,  owes  the  white  markings 
on  its  leaves  to  the  milk  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  some  of  which  fell  thereon  and 
left  a  white  mark  behind. 

Thomas,  St.  The  Apostle  who 
doubted  (John  xxi,  25)  ;  hence  the 
phrase,  a  doubting  Thomas  applied  to 
a  sceptic. 

The  story  told  of  him  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal Acts  of  St.  Thomas  is  that  he 
was  deputed  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 
India,  and,  on  refusing,  Christ  appeared 
and  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  an  Indian 
prince  who  was  visiting  Jerusalem. 
He  was  taken  to  India,  where  he 
baptized  the  prince  and  many  others, 
and  was  finally  martyred  at  Melia- 
pore. 

Another  legend  has  it  that  Gondof  '- 
orus,  king  of  the  Indies,  gave  him  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  build  a  palace. 
St.  Thomas  spent  it  on  the  poor, 
"  thus  erecting  a  superb  palace  in 
heaven."  On  account  of  this  he  is 
the  patron  saint  of  masons  and 
architects,  and  his  symbol  is  a 
builder's  square. 

Another  legend  relates  that  he  once 
saw  a  huge  beam  of  timber  floating 
on  the  sea  near  the  coast,  and  the  king 
unsuccessfully  endeavouring,  with  men 
and  elephants,  to  haul  it  ashore.  St. 
Thomas  desired  leave  to  use  it  in 
building  a  church,  and,  his  request 
being  granted,  he  dragged  it  easily 
ashore  with  a  piece  of  packthread. 

St.  Thomas's  Day.  December  21st. 
See  THOMASING. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Mal'abar  some  200,000 
persons  who  called  themselves  "  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas "  when  Gama 
reached  India  m  1498.  They  had 
been  1,300  years  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  who 
appointed  then?  Materene  (archbishop). 
In  1625  a  stone  was  found  near 
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Siganfu  with  a  cross  on  it,  and  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  M  at-erenes  of  India 
and  China. 
Thomas  Atidns     See  TOMMY. 


Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

Thomaslng.  Collecting  small  sums 
of  money  or  obtaining  drink  from  em- 
ployers on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  a 
custom  that  still  exists  in  some  dis- 
tricts. In  London  on  December  21st 
every  one  of  the  Common  Council  has 
to  be  either  elected  or  re-elected 

Thom'ists.  Followers  of  St  Thomas 
Aqui'nas  (d.  1274)—  styled  "Doctor 
Angehcus  "  and,  by  Pius  V,  "  the 
Fifth  Doctor  of  the  Church  "  —  and 
opponents  of  the  Scot^sts,  or  followers 
of  Duns  Scotus. 

Scotlsta  and  Thomiste  now  In  peace  remain. 

Pope    Essay  on  Cntichm,  444 

Thone  or  Thonis.  In  Greek  mythology 
the  governor  of  a  province  of  Egypt 
to  which,  it  is  said  by  post-Homeric 
poets,  Paris  took  Helen,  who  was  given 
by  Polydamnia,  wife  to  Thone,  the 
drug  nepenthes,  to  make  her  forget 
her  sorrows, 

Not  that  nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  F?ypt  gave  to  love  lorn  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  jo?  as  this. 

Milton    Con«w,<695-697 

Tho'pas,  Rime  of  Sir.  A  burlesque 
on  contemporary  metrical  romances, 
told  as  Chaucer's  own  tale  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Sir  Thopas  was  a 
native  of  Poperyng  in  Flanders, 
a  capital  sportsman,  archer,  wrestler, 
and  runner.  He  resolved  to  marry 
no  one  but  an  elf  gueen,  and  set  out 
for  fairyland.  On  his  way  he  met  the 
three-headed  giant  Olifaunt,  who  chal- 
lenged him  to  single  combat.  The 
knight  got  permission  to  go  back  for 
his  armour,  and  promised  to  meet  the 
giant  next  day.  Here  mine  host  inter- 
rupts the  narrative  as  intolerable 
nonsense,  and  the  "  rune  "  is  left 
unfinished. 

Thor.  Son  of  Woden,  god  of  war,  and 
the  second  god  in  the  pantheon  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  —  their  Vulcan, 
and  god  of  thunder.  He  had  three 
principal  possessions  ;  a  Hammer 
(Mjolmr),  typifying  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  having  the  virtue  of  return- 
ing to  him  after  it  was  thrown  ;  a 
Belt  (Megvnjardir)  which  doubled  his 
power  ;  and  Iron  Gloves  to  aid  him  in 
throwing  fr'»s  hammer* 

He  was  god  of  the  household,  and  of 
peasants,  and  was  married  to  Sip,  a 
typical  peasant  woman.  Has  name  is 
still  perpetrated  in  our  Thursday,  and 
in  a  number  of  place-names,  as  Tnorsby 
(Cumberland),  Torthorwald  (Dumfries), 
and  Thurso  (Caithness). 


Thorn.  A  thorn  ^n  ihe  flesh.  A 
source  of  constant  irritation,  annoy- 
ance, or  affliction  ;  said  of  objection- 
able and  parasitical  acquaintances, 
obnoxious  conditions,  of  a  "  skeleton 
in  the  cupboard,"  etc.  There  was 
a  sect  of  the  Pharisees  (g.v.)  which 
used  to  insert  thorns  in  the  borders 
of  their  gaberdines  to  prick  their  legs 
in  walking  and  make  them  bleed. 

On  thorns  In  a  state  of  painful 
anxiety  and  suspense;  fearful  that 
something  is  going  wrong  (cp.  TENTER- 
HOOKS). 

The  Crown  of  Thorns.  That  with 
which  our  Saviour  was  crowned  in 
mockery  (Matt  xxvu,  29)  ;  hence 
sometimes  used  of  a  very  special 
affliction  with  which  one  is  unjustly 
burdened 

Calvin  (Admomtio  de  Rehqiwia)  gives 
a  long  list  of  places  claiming  to  possess 
one  or  more  of  the  thorns  which  com- 
posed the  Saviour's  crown.  To  his  list 
may  be  added  GMastonbury  Abbey, 
where  was  also  the  spear  of  Longms 
or  Longinus,  and  some  of  the  Virgin's 
milk 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn.    See  GLAS- 

TONBT7BY. 

Thorough.  The  name  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Stratford  (executed  1641)  to 
his  uncompromising  absolutist  policy  in 
favour  of  Charles  I  and  against  Par- 
liament ;  especially  to  his  harsh  Irish 
policy,  which  he  was  determined  to 
carry  through  regardless  of  all  oppo- 
sition and  of  all  suffering. 

Thoth.  The  Hermes  of  Egyptian 
mythology.  He  is  represented  with 
the  head  of  an  ibis  on  a  human  body. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  music  and  astronomy,  speech 
and  letters.  The  name  means  "  Lo- 
gos "  or  "  the  Word." 

Thousand.  He's  one  vn  a  thousand. 
Said  of  a  man  who  is  specially  distin- 
guished by  his  excellent  qualities; 
similarly,  a  ttnfe  in  a  thousand,  a  per- 
fect wife,  or  one  that  exactly  suits  the 
speaker's  ideas  of  what  a  wife  should 
be. 

Thousand  is  frequently  used  of  large, 
indefinite  numbers  :  as  in  Byron's 

a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  TnaWg  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think. 
Don  Jtum,  m.  IzzxviiL 


Thread.  The  thread  of  destvny.  That 
on  which  destiny  depends.  According 
to  Greek  mythology,  Clotho,  one  of  the 
Fates  (q.v.),  spun  from  her  distaff  the 
destiny  of  man,  and  as  she  span  her 
sister  Lachesis  worked  out  the  events 
which  were  in  store,  and  At'ropos  cut 
the  thread  at  the  point  when  death 
was  to  occur. 
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The  Triple  Thread.  Brahminism. 
The  ancient  Brahmins  wore  a  symbol 
of  three  threads,  reaching  from  the 
nght  shoulder  to  the  left.  Faria  says 
that  their  religion  sprang  from  fisher- 
men, who  left  the  charge  of  the  tem- 
ples to  their  successors  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  wearing  some  threads  of 
their  nets  in  remembrance  of  their 
vocation  ;  but  Oso'rms  maintains  that 
the  triple  thread  symbolizes  the 
Trinity, 

Threadneedle  Street.  The  street  in 
the  City  of  London  leading  from 
Bishopsgate  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  name  first  appears  —  as 
Three  needle  Street — in  1598,  and  pre- 
viously it  seems  to  have  been  called 
Broad  Street,  as  forming  part  of  the 
present  Old  Broad  Street*  The  name 
may  have  arisen  from  the  sign  of  an 
inn,  The  Three  Needles  (though  none 
of  that  name  is  recorded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood), or  from  some  connexion 
with  the  Heedlemakers*  Company, 
whose  arms  are  "  three  needles  in 
fosse  argent." 

The  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle  Street. 
The  Bank  of  England,  which  stands  in 
this  street.  The  term  dates  from  the 
late  18th  century,  and  there  is  a  carica- 
ture by  Gilray,  dated  May  22nd,  1797, 
entitled  The  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle 
Street  in  Danger^  which  refers  to  the 

February  26th,  1797,  and  to  the  issue 
of  one  pound  banknotes_on  March  4th 
the  same  year. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land were  so  called  by  William  Cob- 
bett,  because,  like  Mrs.  Partington, 
they  tried  with  their  broom  to  sweep 
back  the  Atlantic  waves  of  national 
progress. 

A  direr  curl-paper  [i.e , a  banV-noiel  that  I  myself  took 
off  the  *bln!ng  locks  of  the  errer-be«rtiM  old  lady  of 
Threadoeedfe  Street— .D  icfcau .  .Dr.  Jf orfeoU. 

Three.  Pythagoras  calls  three  the 
perfect  number,  expressive  of  "be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end,'*  wherefore 
he  makes  it  a  symbol  of  Deity. 

A  Trinity  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Christian  creed.  The  Brahmins 
represent  their  god  with  three  heads  ; 
the  world  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  under  the  rule  of  three 
gods,  viz.  Jupiter  (heaven),  Neptune 
(sea),  and  Pluto  (Hades).  Jove  is  re- 
presented with  three-forked  lightning, 
Neptone  with  a  trident,  and  Pluto 
with  a  three-headed  dog.  The  Fates 
are  tfc^ee,  the  Furies  three,  the  Graces 
t&jsee,  the  Harpies  three,  the  Sibylline 
books  three  times  three  (of  which  only 
feh&ee  survived) ;  the  fountain  from 
which  Hylas  drew  water  was  presided 
by  three  nymphs;  the  Muses 


were  three  times  three  ;  the  pythoness 
sat  on  a  three-legged  stool,  or  tripod  ; 
and  in  Scandinavian  mythology  we 
hear  of  "  the  Mysterious  Three,"  viz. 
"  Har  "  (the  Mighty),  the  "  Like- 
Mighty,"  and  the  "Third  Person," 
who  sat  on  three  thrones  above  the 
rainbow. 

Man  is  threefold  (body,  soul,  and 
spirit)  ;  the  world  is  threefold  (earth, 
sea,  and  air)  ;  the  enemies  of  man  are 
threefold  (the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil)  ;  the  Christian  graces  are  three- 
fold (Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity)  ;  the 
kingdoms  of  Nature  are  threefold 
(mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal)  ;  the 
cardinal  colours  are  three  in  number 
(red,  yellow,  and  blue),  etc.  Cp.  NINE, 
which  is  three  times  three. 

A  three-cornered  fight.  A  parlia- 
mentary (or  other)  contest  in  which 
there  are  three  competitors. 

A  three-decker.  Properly,  a  ship 
having  three  decks,  a  warship  carry- 
ing guns  on  three  decks,  but  applied 
to  other  triplicates,  such  as  the  old- 
fashioned  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and 
clerk's  desk  arranged  one  above  the 
other  ;  and  to  the  three-volume  novel 
—  the  usual  way  of  publishing  fiction 
in  most  of  the  19th  century  up  to 
about  1895. 

In  the  midst  of  the  church  stands  .  the  offensive 
structure  of  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  clerk's  desk  ;  in 
fact,  a  regular  old  three-decker  in  full  sail  westward  — 
The  (Jhrbtian  Remembrancer,  July  1852,  p  92 

Kipling's  poem,  The  Three-  Decker, 
has  as  motto  ^*  The  three-  volume  novel 
is  extinct." 

Fair  held  the  breeze  behind  us—  'twas  warm  with  lovers' 

prayers, 

We'd  stolen  wflta  lor  ballast  and  a  crew  of  missing  heirs. 
They  shipped  as  Able  Bastards  till  the  Wicked  Nurse  con- 

fessed, 
And  they  kwoiked  the  old  three-decker  to  the  Islands 

of  the  Blffit. 

The  Three-Deck*  (Seven  Seat) 


Ride  of  Three.  The  rule  of  simple 
proportion;  by  which,  given  the 
relationship  of  two  entities,  the  pro- 
portional relationship  of  a  third  can 
be  ascertained. 

The  Battle  of  the  Three  Emperor*. 
The  Battle  of  Austerhtz  (December 
2nd,  1805),  when  Napoleon  inflicted  a 
heavy  defeat  on  the  Russians  and 
Austrians.  The  Emperors  of  the  three 
Empires  were  all  present  in  person. 

The  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm.  See 
ESTATES. 

The  three-legged  mare.  An  obsolete 
slang  term  for  the  gallows. 

The  three  R's.    See  B. 

The  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  See 
TAELOB. 

The  three  tongues.  Those  in  which 
the  inscription  oh  the  Gross  were 
written,  viz.  Hebrew,  Qreek,  and 
Latin.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  con- 
sidered that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
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these  was  necessary  before  one  could 
begin  to  understand  theology. 

Three  fangs'  Day.  Epiphany  or 
Twelfth  Day,  designed  to  commemor- 
ate the  visit  of  the  "  three  kings  **  or 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  to  the  infant 
Jesus.  See  MAGI. 

Threescore  years  and  ten.  A  ripe  old 
age — not  necessarily  (in  allusive  use) 
exactly  70  years. 

Be  merry,  think  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

And  -vrtth  what  troubles  three  score  years  and  ten 

Are  crowded  oft. 

Wm  Morris     X,ije  mid  Death  of  Jaion,  x,  101 

The  reference  is  to  Ps.  xc,  10  — 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ,  and 
If  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years  yet  is 
their  strength  labour  and  sorrow ,  for  it  Is  toon  cut  off, 
and  we  fly  away 

Three  sheets  in  the  wind.    See  SHEET. 

Three-tailed  bashaw.    See  BASHAW. 

To  give  one  three  times  three  To  give 
him  a  rousing  ovation,  cheer  after 
cheer. 

We  three.  "  Did  you  never  see  the 
picture  of  We  Three  ?  "  asks  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecheek  (Tioelfth  Night,  n, 
3) — not  meaning  himself,  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  and  the  clown,  but  referring  to 
a  public-house  sign  of  Two  Loggerheads, 
with  the  inscription,  "  We  three 
loggerheads  be,"  the  third  being  the 
spectator. 

"  When  shaU  we  three  meet  again  $  ** 
— the  title  of  a  picture  of  two  asses — 
is  a  similar  "  joke." 

Threshers.  Members  of  an  Irish 
political  organization  instituted  in 
1806  by  Catholics  in  opposition  to  the 
Orangemen  (q.v.).  One  object  was  to 
resist  the  payment  of  tithes.  Their 
threats  and  warnings  were  signed 
"  Captain  Thresher.** 

Thrimilce*  The  Anglo-Saxon  name 
for  the  month  of  May  (#.v.)» 

Throat.  Clergyman's  throat.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  to  which 
clergymen  and  others  who  habitually 
overstrain  the  vocal  organs  are 
specially  liable. 

To  cut  one's  own  throat.  Figura- 
tively, to  adopt  a  policy,  or  take  action 
that  rums  one's  own  chances,  plans, 
etc.  Similarly,  to  cut  one  another's 
throat  is  to  ruin  one  another  by  ex- 
cessive competition. 

To  jump  down  a  person's  throat.  To 
interrupt  and  affront  him,  suddenly, 
sharply,  and  decisively. 

To  lie  in  one's  throat.  To  lie  most 
outrageously,  well  knowing  that  you 
are  lying,  and  meaning  to. 

Throgmotton  Street.  The  financial 
world  at  large,  or  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  is  situated  in  this  narrow 
London  street.  So  named  from  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  (d.  1571), 


head  of  the  ancient  Warwickshire 
family,  and  ambassador  to  France  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Through-stone.  A  flat  gravestone, 
a  stone  coffin  or  sarcophagus  ;  also  a 
bond  stone  which  extends  over  the 
entire  thickness  of  a  wall. 

Od !  he  la  not  stirring  yet,  znalr  than,  he  were  a  through- 
Htane.— Scott  '  Monastery  (Introd  ) 

Throw.  To  throw  away  one's  money, 
To  spend  it  carelessly,  recklessly,  ex- 
travagantly. 

To  throw  back.  To  revert  to  ances- 
tral traits ;  hence,  a  throw-back f  is  one 
(human  or  animal)  who  does  this 

To  throw  oneself  on  someone.  To 
commit  oneself  to  his  protection, 
favour,  mercy,  etc. 

To  throw  the  "helve  after  the  hatchet. 
See  HELVE. 

To  throw  up  one's  hand.  To 
abandon  one's  projects.  A  metaphor 
from  card-playing. 

Thrums.  The  fringe  of  warp 
threads  left  when  the  web  has  been 
cut  off ;  weavers*  ends  and  fag-ends 
of  carpet,  used  for  common  rugs. 

Thread  and  thrum.  Everything,  good 
and  bad  together. 

Come,  sisters,  come,  out  thread  and  thrum , 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  I 
Shaketpeart .  Midntmtwr  NigM'*  Dream,  v,  1 

The  town  immortalized  by  Sir 
James  Borne  under  this  name  in  his 
A  Window  in  Thrums  (1889)  is  Kirrie- 
muir,  Forfarshire. 

Thug.  A  member  of  a  religious 
body  of  northern  India,  worshippers  of 
Kali  (q.v.),  who  could  be  propitiated 
only  by  human  victims  who  had  been 
strangled.  Hence,  the  Thugs  became 
a  professional  fraternity  of  stranglers, 
and  supported  themselves  by  the 
plunder  obtained  from  those  they 
strangled.  Their  native  name  is 
P'hansigars  (stranglers) ;  that  of 
Thug  (i.e.  cheat)  was  given  them  in 
1810.  Their  methods  were  rigorously 
suppressed  under  British  rule,  and 
were  practically  extinct  by  1840. 

Thuggee.  The  system  of  secret 
assassination  preached  by  Thugs  j  the 
practice  of  Thugs. 

Thule.  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  an  island,  or  point  of  land, 
six  days*  sail  north  of  Britain,  and  con- 
sidered by  them  to  be  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  the  world.  The  name 
is  first  found  in  the  account  by 
Polybius  (about  B.C.  150)  of  the 
voyage  made  by  Pytheas  in  the  late 
4th  century  B.C.  Pliny  says,  "  It  is 
an  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean  dis- 
covered by  Pyth'eas,  after  sailing  six 
days  from  the  Orcades."  Others, 
like  Camden,  consider  it  to  be  Shet- 
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land  in  which  opinion  they  agree  with 
Mari'nus,  and  the  descriptions  of 
Ptolemy  and  Tacitus  ;  and  still  others 
that  it  was  some  part  of  the  coast  of 
Norway.  The  etymology  of  the  name 
is  unknown. 

Where  tbe  STortbern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirl*, 

BoUs  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 

Of  farthest  Thult  7A«0uoft    Aubtmn. 

Ultima  Thul8.  The  end  of  the 
world  ;  the  last  extremity. 

T1W  serriat  Ultima  Thule 

ViryU     Qtartfc*  i,  30 

Peihawar  cantonment  la  the  Ultima  Thute  of  British 
India.— Nineteenth  Owtory  Oct  3893,  p  $33 

Thumb.  In  the  ancient  Eoman 
combats,  when  a  gladiator  was  van- 
quished it  rested  with  the  spectators  to 
decide  whether  he  should  be  slain  or 
not.  If  they  wished  him  to  live,  they 
shut  up  their  thumbs  in  their  fists 
(pollice  compresso  favor  judicabatur)]; 
if  to  be  slam,  they  turned  out  their 
thumbs.  See  Pliny,  xrvhi,  2 ;  Juvenal, 
iii,  36  ;  Horace:  I  JBpvst.  zviii,  66. 

Inffceooed  by  tbe  rabble's  bloody  will, 
Whk  tbnmtB  beat  back,  they  popularly  MIL 

Drydut     ThbdSato* 

Our  popular  saying,  Thumbs  up  / 
expressive  of  pleasure  or  approval,  is 
probably  a  survival  from  this  custom. 

Every  honest  miller  has  a  thumb  of 
gold.  Even  an  honest  miller  grows 
rich  with  what  he  prigs  ;  for  he  simply 
can't  help  some  of  the  flour  that  ought 
to  go  into  the  loaf  sticking  to  his 
thumb  !  Chaucer  says  of  his  miller — 

Wd  koude  he  stelen  com  and  tollen  thrift, 
And  yet  lie  hadde  a thombe  of  gold,  pardee 

Cfeftfer&ury  Talet     Prologue,  582. 

Rule  of  thumb.  A  rough,  guess- 
work measure  ;  practice  or  experience, 
as  distinguishea  from  theory,  as  a 
guide  in  doing  things.  In  some  places 
the  heat  required  in  brewing  is  deter- 
mined by  dipping  the  thumb  into  the 
vat. 

In  the  legend  of  Knock-many  Finn 
McCoul  says : — 

"  That  baste  CocuOtn  [is  coming],  .  for  my  thumb 
tefe  me  *>"  treferrtog  to  the  prtdda*  of  tfee  thumb] 
(**r  fefe«)  To  which  hfe  wife  repii« :  '  Well,  my 
Cully,  don't  be  cart  down.  .  .  .  Maybe  I'll  bring  you 
better  out  of  thto  scrape  than  ever  you  conJd  bring  your- 
self by  your  rale  of  thnmb."— TF.  £  Yeab  P<&*  TaU, 
of  tfu  /H**  Peasantry,  p  270 

The  pricking  of  one**  thumb.  la 
popular  superstition,  a  portent  of  evit 
The  Second  Witch  in  Macbeth  (iv,  1) 

SayB By  tto  pricking  o*  my  thinnfce 

Something  wicked  tWe  way  comes. 

And  Macbeth  enters. 

Another  proverb  says,  My  litth 
jtng6*  told  me  that.  When  your  ears 
tingle  it  is  to  indicate  that  someone 
Is  speaking  about  you ;  when  a 
sudden  fit  of  shivering  occurs,  it  is 
because  someone  is  treading  on  the 
place  which  is  to  form  your  grave ; 
the  eye  itches,  it  indicates  the 


visit  of  a  friend  ;  when  the  palm 
itches  it  shows  that  a  present  will 
shortly  be  received  ;  and  when  the 
bones  ache  a  storm  is  prognosticated. 
Sudden  pains  and  prickings  are  the 
warnings  of  evil  on  the  road  ;  sudden 
glows  and  pleasurable  sensations  are 
the  couriers  to  tell  us  of  joy  close  at 
hand. 

These  and  similar  superstitions  rest 
on  the  notion  that  "  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,"  because 
our  "  angel,"  ever  watchful,  fore- 
warns us  that  we  may  be  prepared. 

In  ancient  Borne  the  augurs  took  special  notice  of  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  flickering  of  the  eye  and  the 
pricking  of  the  thumb  In  regard  to  the  last,  if  the  prick- 
Ing  was  on  the  left  hand  it  was  considered  a  very  bad  sign, 
indicating  mischief  at  hand. 

Thumb-nail.  Used  attributively  of 
various  things,  especially  sketches, 
portraits,  and  so  on,  that  are  on  a 
very  small  scale. 

'Us  said,  some  men  may  make  their  wills 
On  their  thumb  nails,  for  aught  they  can  bestow 
Peter  Pindar    Lord  S  and  his  Motions 

Thumbs  up  /  See  above. 

To  bite  one's  thumb  at  one.  To  in- 
sult him.  Formerly  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing defiance  and  contempt  was 
by  snapping  the  finger  or  putting  the 
thumb  in  the  mouth.  Both  these  acts 
are  termed  a  fico,  whence  "  I  don't 
care  a  lig  for  you  "  (see  FIG).  Bekker, 
describing  St.  Paul's  Walk,  speaks  of 
the  biting  of  thumbs  to  beget  quarrels, 
and  biting  one's  glove  (see  GLOVE)  was 
a  similar  token. 

I  see  Contempt  marching  forth,  giving  mee  the  flco 
with  his  thombe  in  Ms  mouth  —Witt  Mteerie  (1596) 

I  will  bite  my  thumb  at  them  ,  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
them,  if  they  bear  it.—  SAoi«p«ar*  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  1 

Tom  Thumb.    See  TOM. 
Under  one's  thumb.     Under  the  in- 
fluence or  power  of  the  person  named. 

Thum'bikins  or  Thumbscrew.  An 
instrument  of  torture  largely  used  by 
the  Inquisition,  compressingjthe  thumb 
between  two  bars  of  iron  by  means 
of  a  screw.  Principal  Carstares  (d. 
1715)  was  the  last  person  put  to  this 
torture  in  Britain  ;  he  suffered  for 
half  an  hour  at  Holyrood,  by  order  of 
the  Scotch  Privy  Council,  because  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Bye  House 
Plot 


Thunder,  Used  figuratively  of  any 
loud  noise,  also  of  vehement  denun- 
ciations or  threats,  as,  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican,  the  anathemas  and 
denunciations  of  the  Pope,  whose 
palace  is  the  Vatican,  at  Borne. 

Jupiter  was  the  god  of  thunder  in 
the  Roman  mythology;  hence  Dry- 
den's  allusion  to  the  inactivity  of 
Louis  XIV  — 


And  threatening  Prance,  placed  like  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thuvler  in  hk  lilted  hand. 
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Thunderbolt 


Tib 


Sons  of  thunder.    See  BOANERGES. 

£o  steal  one's  thunder.  To  forestall 
him ;  or  to  adopt  his  own  special 
methods  as  one's  own.  The  phrase 
comes  from  the  anecdote  of  John 
Dennis  (d.  1734),  the  critic,  who  in- 
vented a  very  effective  way  of  pro- 
ducing stage  thunder  for  use  in  a  play 
of  his.  The  play  was  refused  a  hear- 
ing, but,  to  the  author's  extreme  annoy- 
ance, they  "  stole  his  thunder  "  for 
Macbeth. 

Thunderbolt.  A  missile  or  mass  of 
heated  matter  that  was  formerly  sup- 
posed on  occasion  to  be  discharged 
from  thunder-clouds  during  a  storm , 
used  figuratively  of  an  irresistible  blow, 
a  sudden  and  overwhelming  shock  (cp. 

BOLT  FROM  THE  BLUE). 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts ; 
Dash  him  to  pieces  1 

Shakeipeoff     Juliut  Ceesar,  iv,  3 

Jupiter  was  depicted  by  the  ancients 
as  a  man  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand  and  thunder- 
bolts in  his  right. 

The  Thunderbolt  ojT  Italy.  Gaston 
de  Foix,  Due  de  Nemonis  (1489-1512), 
nephew  of  Louis  XII,  was  so  called 
because  of  his  brilliant  campaign  in 
Italy  (1512). 

Thunderday.    See  THURSDAY. 

Thunderer,  The .  A  name  facetiously 
applied  to  The  Times  newspaper  in  the 
mid-1 9th  century,  in  allusion  to  an 
article  by  the  editor,  Edward  Sterling 
(d.  1847),  beginning:— 

We  thundered  forth  the  other  day  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  social  and  political  reform  — The  Times 

Thundering  Legion,  The  (Legio  ful- 
m^nan$).  The  Xllth  Legion  of  the 
Eoman  army  ;  probably  so  called  be- 
cause its  ensign  was  a  representation 
of  Jupiter  Tonans. 

The  name  dates  from  much  earlier 
times  than  those  of  Marcus  Aurehus, 
but  fable  relates  that  it  arose  because 
in  this  Emperor's  expedition  against 
the  Sannatae,  Marcomanni,  etc.,  the 
Xllth  Legion — stated  for  the  purpose 
of  the  legend  to  have  consisted  of 
Christians — saved  the  whole  army 
during  a  terrible  drought  by  praying 
for  rain.  A  terrible  thunderstorm 
burst,  and  not  only  furnished  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water,  but  dispersed  the 
enemy  with  lightning  and  thunder- 
bolts. 

What  wonders,  yea,  what  apparent  miracles  did  the 
prayers  of  former  Christians  procure  1  hence  the  Christian 
soldiers  in  their  Army  was  called  the  Thundering  Legion , 
thev  could  do  more  by  their  prayers  than  the  rest  by  thett 
arms,-- Baxter  •  Saints'  Eierlasliw  Retl,  n  vi,  6 

The  fable  was  long  believed,  but  is 
none  the  less  fictitious.  In  like  man- 
ner a  hailstorm  was  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Joshua,  at  the  time  when  he  com- 


manded the  sun  to  ["stay  its  course, 
and  assisted  the  Israelites  to  their 
victory. 

Thursday.  The  day  of  the  god  Thor 
(q.v.),  called  by  the  French  jeudi,  that 
is,  Jove's  day.  Both  Jove  and  Thor 
were  gods  of  thunder,  and  formerly 
Thursday  was  sometimes  called  Thun- 
derday. See  also  BLACK,  HOLT, 
MAUNBY  THURSDAY. 

When  three  Thursdays  come  together. 
One  of  many  circumlocutions  for 
Never. 

Thyrsus.    See  TORSO. 

Tiara.  Anciently  the  name  of  the 
head-dress  of  the  Persian  kings  ;  now 
applied  to  a  coronet-like  ornament, 
and  especially  to  the  triple  crown  of 
the  Pope.  This  typifies  the  temporal 
claims  of  the  papacy,  and  is  composed 
of  gold  cloth  encircled  by  three  crowns 
and  surmounted  by  a  golden  globe  and 
cross. 

Tradition  has  it  that  for  the  first 
five  centuries  the  bishops  of  Rome 
wore  a  simple  mitre  like  other  bishops, 
and  that  Honnisdas  (514-23)  placed 
on  his  bonnet  the  crown  sent  him  by 
Clovis.  Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303) 
added  a  second  crown  during  his 
struggles  with  Philip  the  Fair ;  and 
John  XXII  (1410-17)  assumed  the 
third. 

There  are  other  accounts  of  the 
original  adoption  of  the  crowns,  and 
of  their  meanings  ;  some  say  that  the 
second  was  added  in  1335  by  Benedict 
XII,  to  indicate  the  prerogatives  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  com- 
bined in  the  papacy  ;  and  that  the 
third  is  indicative  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
Pius  IX,  in  1871,  spoke  of  it  as — 

The  symbol  of  my  threefold  dignity,  in  heaven,  upon 
earth,  and  In  purgatory 

Still  another  suggestion  is  that  as 
the  Pope  claims  to  be  (1)  Head  of  the 
Catholic  or  Universal  Church;  (2) 
Sole  Arbiter  of  its  Rights  ;  and  (3) 
Sovereign  Father  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  he  wears  one  crown  as  High 
Priest,  one  as  Emperor,  and  one  as 


The  tiara  is  very  richly  ornamented, 
and  contains  146  jewels  of  all  colours, 
11  brilliants,  and  540  pearls. 

Tib.  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game 
of  Gleek.  Tom  is  the  knave. 

That  gamester  needs  must  overcome. 
That  can  play  both  Tib  and  Tom. 

liandolph     Bcrmnphrodfr 

Si.  Tib's  Eve.  Never.  A  corruption 
of  St.  TTbes.  There  is  no  such  saint 
in  the  calendar  as  St.  Ubes,  and  there- 
fore her  eve  falls  on '  the  "  Greek 
Kalends  "  (q.v.),  neither  before  Christ- 
mas Day  nor  after  it. 
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Tilde 


Tibert.  The  name  given  to  the  Oat 
in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Cp.  TYBALT. 

Tli*.  To  go  on  tick.  To  owe  for 
what  one  buys.  In  the  17th  century 
ticket  was  the  ordinary  term  for  the 
written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  and 
one  living  on  credit  was  said  to  be 
liwng  on  ticket,  or  tick. 

H  &  servant  Tsroally  bay  for  the  master  upon  tick,  and 
the  servant  buy  some  things  without  the  master's  order 
...  the  master  la  liable.—  -QMtf  Jtutife  Holt  (Black- 
ttom  ch.  xv,  p  488). 

Ticket.    See  ETIQUETTE. 

That's  the  ticket  or  That's  the  ticket 
for  soup.  That's  the  right  thing.  Tho 
ticket  to  be  shown  in  order  to  obtain 
something. 

Ticket  of  leave.  A  warrant  given 
to  convicts  to  have  their  liberty 
on  condition  of  good  behaviour; 
hence,  Ticket-of-leave  man,  a  con- 
vict who  is  freed  from  prison  and  has 
to  report  himself  $o  the  police  from 
time  to  time  until  his  sentence  is  com- 
pleted. - 

To  work  one's  ticket.  An  army  ex- 
pression for  to  get  one's  discharge  he- 
tore  one's  contract  of  service  has 
expired. 

Tide,  tlsed  figuratively  of  a  ten- 
dency, a  current  or  flow  of  events,  etc., 
as  in  a  tide  of  feehng,  and  in  Shake- 
speare's — 

There  la  &  tide  la  the  affairs  of  men, 

TV  hfch,  taken  at  the  flood  k*dB  on  to  fortune. 

CcMor,  iv,  3 


Lose  not  a  tide.  Waste  no  time  ;  set 
off  at  once  on  the  business. 

Tide-waiters.  Custom-house  officers 
who  board  ships  entering  ports  and 
see  that  the  customs  regulations  are 
carried  out.  The  term  has  been 
figuratively^  applied  to  those  who  vote 
against  their  opinions. 

To  fade  over  a  difficulty,  hard  times, 
etc.  Just  to  surmount  the  difficulty, 
just  to  come  through  the  hard  times, 
by  force  of  circumstances  and  a  little 
luck,  rather  than  by  one's  own  en- 
deavours. 

Tidy  means  in  tide,  in  season,  in  time. 
We  retain  the  word  in  eventide, 
springtide,  and  so  on.  Tusser  has  the 
pjbrase,  "  If  the  weather  be  fair  and 
tidy,"  meaning  seasonable.  Things 
done  punctually  and  in  their  proper 
season  are  sure  to  be  done  orderly,  and 
what  is  orderly  done  is  neat  and  well 
arranged.  Hence  we  get  the  notion 
of  methodical,  neat,  well  arranged, 
associated  with  tidy. 

A  tidy  fortune.  A  nice  little  bit  of 
m£m&y.  Tidy  means  neat*  and  neat 
means  comfortable. 

How  are  you  getting  onl  Oh  I  pretty 
avourably. 


Tied  House.  A  retail  business, 
especially  a  public-house,  that  is 
obliged  by  a  contract  to  obtain  its 
supplies  from  some  particular  firm. 

There  are  tied  houses  In  the  drapery,  grocery,  dairy, 
boot  and  shoe,  hardware,  liquor,  and  book  trades  — 
Liberty  Review,  14th  April,  1894. 

Tied  up.  Married  ;  "  spliced  "  ; 
tied  by  the  marriage-knot. 

Tiercel.   See  TASSEL-GENTLE. 

Tiffany.  A  kind  of  thin  silk-like 
gauze.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
Theophany  (Gr.  theos,  god,  ephainein, 
to  show),  the  manifestation  of  God  to 
man,  the  Epiphany,*  and  the  mate- 
rial was  so  called  because  it  used  to  be 
worn  at  the  Twelfth  Night  (Epiphany) 
revels. 

Tiffin.  An  old  Northern  English 
dialect  word  for  a  small  draught  of 
liquor;  it  was  introduced  into  India, 
where  it  acquired  its  modern  mean- 
ing of  a  lunch,  or  light  meal  between 
breakfast  and  dinner*  The  word  is 
almost  solely  used  by  Anglo-Indians, 
but  it  is  in  no  way  an  Indian  word. 

Tiger.  The  nickname  of  the  French 
statesman  Georges  Glemenceau  (b. 
1841). 

A  liveried  servant  who  rides  out 
with  his  master  used  to  be  called  a 
tiger,  also  a  boy  in  buttons,  a  page ; 
but  the  expression  is  now  about  obso- 
lete. The  same  name  is  given  in 
America  to  a  final  yell  in  a  round  of 
cheering. 

Tight.    Intoxicated. 
Blow  me  tight  I    A  low  expression  of 
surprise,  wonder*  incredulity,  etc. 

If  there's  a-  abul  trill  give  me  food  or  nod  me  in  employ, 
By  day  or  night,  then  blow  me  tight  1  (he  was  a  vulgar 

boy). 
&trkan.  Jfitadwntoret  at  Margate  (Ineotdtfy  Legends). 

Tike.  A  provincial  word  (from  Old 
Norse)  for  a  dog  or  cur ;  hence  used  of 
a  low  fellow,  as  in  the  contemptuous 
insult,  You  dirty  tike. 

A,  Yorkshire  tike.  A  rustic  of  that 
county. 

Tilde.  The  sign  v>  placed  over  the 
letter  n  in  Spanish  words  when  this  is 
to  be  pronounced  like  our  ni  in 
bunion*  e.g.  canon  (canyon).  It  is  a 
relic  of  the  small  n  placed  over  a  word 
in  Latin  MSS.  to  indicate  a  contrac- 
tion, and  the  name  is  a  variant  of 
Span,  titulo,  title. 

The  tilde  is  also  occasionally  placed 
over  an  I  to  indicate  the  sound  m 
million,  and  in  Portuguese  (called  &Z) 
over  the  first  vowel  of  a  diphthong  to 
show  that  the  diphthong  is  to  have  a 
nasal  pronunciation.  In  this  language 
our  ni  of  bunion  is  represented  by  nh- 
uot  by  ». 
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Tip 


Tile.  Low  slang  for  a  hat,  this 
being  to  the  head  what  the  tiles  are 
to  a  house 

He  lias  a  Hie  loose.  He  is  not  quite 
compos  mentis,  not  all  there. 

In  Freemasonry,  to  tile  a  lodge 
means  to  close  and  guard  the  doors  of 
a  Masonic  meeting,  to  prevent  anyone 
uninitiated  from  entering,  the  officer 
who  does  this  being  called  the  Tiler. 
Of  course,  to  tile  a  house  means  to 
finish  building  it,  and  to  tile  a  lodge 
is  to  complete  it. 

Timber  Toe.  A  wooden  leg ;  one 
with  a  wooden  leg  is  called  Timber- 
toes. 

Time.  Summer  time.  The  legal,  as 
apart  from  actual,  time  during  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year  in  Great 
Britain  and  some  other  countries.  In 
the  spring  of  1916  the  Summer  Time 
Act  was  passed  ordaining  that — 

Doting  the  prescribed  period  in  each  year  during:  which 
this  Act  Is  In  force  the  time  for  general  purposes  in  Great 
Britain  shall  be  one  hour  in  advance  of  Greenwich  Mean 
Time. 

The  "  prescribed  period  "  has  varied, 
but  in  Great  Britain  is  now  (1922) 
fixed  at  from  the  3rd  Sunday  in  April 
to  the  day  following  the  3rd  Saturday 
in  September.  The  scheme  had  been 
proposed  in  1906  by  Mr.  William 
Willett.  and  it  was  adopted  some  few 
years  after  his  death  as  a  war  measure, 
principally  with  the  ob]ect  of  saving 
coal  and  fight. 

Take  time  by  the  forelock.  Seize  the 
present  moment ,  Carpe  diem.  Time 
called  by  Shakespeare  "  that  bald 
sexton  '*  (King  John  iii,  1),  is  repre- 
sented with  a  lock  of  hair  on  his  fore- 
head but  none  on  the  rest  of  his  head, 
to  signify  that  time  past  cannot  be 
used,  but  time  present  may  be  seized 
by  the  forelock.  The  saying  is  attri- 
buted to  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  One 
of  many  sayings  pointing  the  folly  of 
procrastination.  If  appears  in  Bay's 
Scottish  Proverbs  as  "  Time  bides  na 

man.      por  ^Q  next  j^  ^Q  spurs  amain, 

In  haste  alights,  and  scuds  away — 
But  time  and  tide  for  no  man  stay. 

SonurvflU     fte  Sweet-scented  Miser 

Time-expired.  Applied  to  soldiers 
whose  term  of  service  is  completed. 
Also  used  of  freed  convicts. 

Time-honoured  Lancaster.  Old  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (about 
1340-99),  so  called  by  Shakespeare 
(IHchara  II*  i,  1)  because  his  memory 
had  been  honoured  by  Time.  His 
father  was  Edward  III,  his  son  Henry 
IV,  his  nephew  Richard  II,  and  through 
his  great  granddaughter,  Margaret 
Beaufort,  he  is  the  ancestor  of  all  our 
sovereigns  from  Henry  VII,  Margaret's 


son.  Shakespeare  calls  him  "  old  "  ; 
he  was  only  fifty-nine  at  his  death. 

Time  is,  Time  was,  Time's  past. 
See  BRAZEN  HEAD. 

Time  of  Grace.  See  SPORTING  SBA- 
SONS. 

To  ~know  the  time  o'  day.  To  be 
smart,  knowing,  wide  awake. 

Timeo  Danaos.    See  GREEK  GIFT, 

Timias.  Prince  Arthur's  squire  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  typifying 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh.  See  AMORET. 

Timoleon.  The  Greek  general  and 
statesman  (d.  about  B.C.  336)  who  so 
hated  tyranny  that  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  his  own  brother  Timoph'anSs 
when  he  attempted  to  make  himself 
absolute  in  Corinth. 

The  fair  Corinthian  boast 

Who  wept  the  brother  while  the  tyrant  bled 

Thornton  •  Winter. 

Timon  of  Athens.  An  Athenian 
misanthrope  of  the  late  5th  century 
B.C.,  and  the  principal  figure  in  Shake- 
speare's play  so  called.  The  play, 
which  was  acted  about  1607  and 
printed  in  1623,  is  not  all  Shakespeare's 
work. 

Macaulay  uses  the  expression  to 
"  ont-Timon  Timon  " — i.e.  to  be  more 
misanthropical  than  even  Timon. 

Timur.    See  TAMBURLAINE. 

Tin.  Money.  A  depreciating  syno- 
nym for  silver,  called  by  alchemists 
"  Jupiter." 

Tine-man,  The.  Archibald  Douglas, 
4th  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  died  1424. 

Tlntagel.  The  castle  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Uther  died  and  Xing  Arthur 
was  born.  Its  ruins  still  exist,  on  a 
rocky  headland  jutting  into  the  sea. 

XTther  In  his  wrath  and  heat  besieged 
Ygerne  within  Tintagil,  where  her  men  ... 
Left  her  and  fled,  and  Uther  entered  in. 

Tfiwyson     Tht  Coming  of  Arthur.  198. 

Tip.  A  small  present  of  money, 
such  as  that  given  to  a  waiter,  porter, 
or  schoolboy;  from  the  cant  verb 
(common  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies) to  tip,  meaning  to  hand  over, 
which  also  gives  rise  to  the  other 
signification  of  the  verb,  viz.,  private 
warning,  such  secret  information  as 
may  guide  the  person  tipped  to  make 
successful  bets  or  gain  some  other 
advantage.  A  straight  tip  comes 
straight  or  direct  from  the  owner  or 
trainer  of  a  horse,  or  from  one  in  a 
position  to  know. 

A  man  will  sometimes  give  the  police 
the  tipt  or  hint  where  a  gang  of  con- 
federates lie  concealed,  or  where  law- 
breakers may  be  found. 
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Tip-top.  First  rate,  capital, 
splendid. 

To  have  a  thing  on  the  tip  of  one's 
tongue.  To  have  it  so  pat  that  it 
comes  without  thought ;  also,  to  have 
it  on  the  verge  of  one's  memory,  but 
not  quite  perfectly  remembered. 

To  tip  one  the  wink.  To  make  a 
signal  to  another  hy  a  wink. 

Tiph'any.  The  name  given  in  the 
old  romances  to  the  mother  of  the 
Magi.  Of  course  it  is  a  corruption  of 
Epiphany.  See  TIFFANY. 

Ti'phys.  The  pilot  of  the  Argonauts 
(q.v.) ;  hence  a  generic  name  for  pilots. 

Many  a  TlphyB  ocean's  depths  explore, 
To  open  wondrous  ways  untried  before 

Hoole't  Ario*iot  life,  vili 

Tipperary  Rifle.  A  shillelagh  or 
stick  made  of  blackthorn. 

Tippling  House.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  a  tavern  or  public-house  A 
tippler  was  formerly  a  tavern-keeper 
or  tapster,  and  the  tavern  was  called 
a  tippling  house.  At  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1577,  five  persons  were 
appointed  "  tijJplers  of  Lincoln  beer,'* 
and  no  "  other  tippler  [might]  draw 
or  sell  beer  "...  under  penalties. 

Tipstaff.  A  constable,  bailiff,  or 
sheriff's  officer ;  so  called  because  he 
carried  a  staff  tipped  with  a  bull's 
horn  or  with  metal.  In  the  docu- 
ments of  Edward  III  allusion  is  often 
made  to  his  staff. 

Tlr.     One  of  the  feons  of  Bblis  (q  v.}. 

Tire'slas.  A  Theban  of  Greek 
legend,  who  by  accident  saw  Athe'na 
bathing,  and  was  therefore  struck  with 
blindness  by  her  splashing  water  in  his 
face.  She  afterwards  repented,  and, 
as  she  could  not  restore  his  sight, 
conferred  on  him  the  power  of  sooth- 
saying and  of  understanding  the 
language  of  birds,  and  gave  him  a  staff 
with  which  he  could  walk  as  safely  as 
if  he  had  his  sight.  He  found  death 
at  last  by  drinking  from  the  well  of 
Tilpho'sa. 

Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  said  denied. 
Tlredaa,  therefore,  most  the  caoae  decide. 

Addixm     frantformationofS'iresiat 

Tfrl.    A  Scottish  variant  of  twirl. 

He  tirled  at  the  pin.  He  twiddled 
or  rattled  with  the  latch  before  open- 
ing the  door.  The  pin  was  not  only 
the  latch  of  chamber  doors  and 
cottages,  but  the  "  rasp  "  of  castles 
used  instead  of  the  modern  knocker. 
It  was  attached  to  a  ring,  which  pro- 
duced a  grating  sound  to  give  notice 
to  the  warder. 

S*e  Bent  be  jompM  up  the  stair, 

And  tirled  at  the  pin  ; 
And  wha  sae  ready  as  berael* 

To  let  the  laddie  In. 

CJuerltt  if  my  Dariiny 


Tironian.  Pertaining  to  a  system 
of  shorthand  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Tiro,  the  freedman  and 
amanuensis  of  Cicero.  Our  "  £ " 
(see  AMPERSAND)  is  still  sometimes 
called  the  Tironian  sign,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  contraction  of  Lat.  et  intro- 
duced by  Tiro. 

With  regard  to  this  Maunde  Thomp- 
son (Handbook  to  Greek  and  Latin 
Palaeography,  p.  84)  says,  "  Suetonius 
has  it  that  *  Vulgares  notas  Ennius 
prjmus  miUe  et  centum  invenit,'  "  and 
adds  that  more  generally  the  name  of 
Cicero's  freedman,  Tiro,  is  associated 
with  the  invention,  the  signs  being 
commonly  named  "  notas  Tironianse." 

Tiryn'thian.  Hercules  is  called  by 
Spenser  the  Tirynthian  Swain  (Faerie 
Queene,  VI,  am,  35),  and  the  Tiryn- 
thian Groom  (Epithalamiumt  329),  be- 
cause he  generally  resided  at  Tiryns, 
an  ancient  city  of  Ar'gohs  m  Greece, 
famous  for  its  Cyclopean  architecture, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
the  rums  of  which  are  still  magnificent. 

Tit  for  Tat.  Retaliation  ;  probably 
representing  tip  for  tap,  i.e.  blow  for 
for  blow.  J.  JBellenden  Ker  says  this 
is  the  Dutch  dit  vor  dat  (this  for  that), 
Lat.  quid  pro  quo.  Heywood  uses  the 
phrase  tit  for  tat}  perhaps  the  French 
tant  pour  tant. 

Titans.  Primordial  beings  of  Greek 
mythology,  of  enormous'  size  and 
strength,  and  typical  of  lawlessness 
and  the  power  of  force.  There  were 
twelve,  six  male  (Oceanus,  Coeus, 
Gnus,  Hyperion,  Japetus,  and  Cronus) 
and  six  female  (Theia,  Hhea,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Tethys), 
children  of  TJranus  and  Ge  (Heaven 
and  Earth).  Legends  vary,  but  one 
states  that  Cronus  swallowed  the  rest 
of  them,  and  that  when  liberated  by 
Zeus  (son  of  Cronus),  they  dethroned 
and  emasculated  their  father,  TJranus  ; 
whereupon  they  made  war  on  Zeus, 
who,  after  defeating  them,  imprisoned 
them  all — Oceanus  alone  excepted — 
in  Tartarus. 

By  Virgil  and  Ovid  the  Sun  was 
sometimes  surnamed  Titan;  hence 
Shakespeare's : — 

And  fleck&J  Darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  Day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii,  S 

Titania.  Wife  of  Oberon  (q.v.),  and 
Queen  of  the  Fairies  in  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  Shakespeare  was, 
apparently,  the  first  to  use  this  name. 

Titho'nus.  A  beautiful  Trojan  of 
Greek  legend,  brother  to  Laomedon, 
and  beloved  by  Bos  (Auro'ra).  At 
his  prayer  the  goddess  granted  him 
immortality,  but  as  he  had  forgotten 
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to  ask  for  youth  and  vigour  he  grew 
old,  and  life  became  insupportable. 
He  now  prayed  Bos  to  remove  him 
from  the  world ;  this,  however,  she 
could  not  do,  but  she  changed  him 
into  a  grasshopper. 

An  idle  scene  Tithonus  acted 
When  to  a  grasshopper  contracted 

Prior    The  Turtle  and  Sparrows 

Titi,  Prince.  The  nickname  of 
PVederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son 
of  George  II.  Seward,  a  contem- 
porary, tells  us  that  he  was  a  great 
reader  of  French  memoirs,  and  wrote 
memoirs  of  his  contemporaries  under 
the  pseudonym?  of  "  Prince  Titi." 

Titles  ol  Kings.    See  RULERS;  RE- 
LIGIOUS. 
Titmouse.    See  MISNOMEBS. 

Titular  Bishops.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic dignitaries  formerly  known  as 
bishops  in  partibus.  See  IN  PARTIBUS. 

Titus.  An.  alternative  name  of  the 
Penitent  Thief.  See  DYSMAS. 

The  Arch  of  Titus.  The  arch  built 
in  Rome  iix  commemoration  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and 
Vespasian  (70  A.D.)  shortly  after  that 
event.  It  is  richly  sculptured,  and 
the  trophies  taken  at  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  are  shown  in  relief . 

Tlt'yre  Tus.  Dissolute  young  scape- 
graces of  the  late  17th  century  (cp. 
MOHOCKS)  whose  delight  was  to  annoy 
the  watchmen,  upset  sedans,  wrench 
knockers  ofi  doors,  and  insult  pretty 
women.  The  name  comes  from  the 
first  line  of  Virgil's  first  Eclogue, 
Tityre,  tu  patulce  recubans  sub  tegmine 
fagi,  because  the  Tityre  Tus  loved 
bo  lurk  in  the  dark  night  looking  for 
mischief. 

Tit'yrus.  A  poetical  surname  for  a 
shepherd ,  from  its  use  in  Greek  idylls 
and  Virgil's  first  Eclogue.  In  the 
Shepheardes  Calendar  (Feb.,  June,  and 
Dec.)  Spenser  calls  Chaucer  by  this 

aame-  Hero*  and  their  feats 

Fatigue  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  Tityrus,  assembling  as  he  sang 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  favourite  beech. 
Cotoper    The  Winter  Evening,  780 

Tit/yus.  A  gigantic  son  of  Zeus  and 
Ge  in  Cheek  mythology  whose  body 
covered  nine  acres  of  land.  He  tried 
to  defile  Latona,  but  Apollo  cast  him 
into  Tartarus,  where  a  vulture  fed  on 
his  liver,  which  grew  again  as  fast  as 
it  was  devoured.  (Cp.  PROMETHEUS.) 
He  was  the  father  of  Europa. 

llu.  Son  of  Woden  (Scandinavian 
mythology),  and  younger  brother  of 
Thor.  The  wolf  Fenrir  bit  off  his  hand. 

Tizo'na.  One  of  the  favourite 
swords  of  the  Cid,  taken  by  him  from 


King  Bucar.  His  other  favourite 
sword  was  Cola'da.  Tizona  was 
buried  with  him.  • 

Tizzy.    A  sixpenny-piece  ;  a  variant 
of  tester 


To-do.  Here's  a  pretty  to-do.  Dis- 
turbance. The  French  affaire  —  i.e.  a 
faire  (to  do). 

To-remain  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  SPE- 
CIALLY 


Toads.  The  device  of  dovis  was 
three  toads  (or  bates,  as  they  were  called 
in  O.Fr.)  ;  legend  relates  that  after 
his  conversion  and  baptism  the  Anans 
assembled  a  large  army  under  King 
Candat  against  him.  While  on  his 
way  to  meet  the  heretics  Clovis  saw 
in  the  heavens  his  device  miraculously 
changed  into  three  lilies  or  on  a  banner 
azure.  He  instantly  had  such  a  ban- 
ner made,  and  called  it  his  hflambe, 
and  even  before  his  army  came  in 
sight  of  King  Candat,  the  host  of  the 
heretic  lay  dead,  slain,  like  the  army 
of  Sennacherib,  by  a  blast  from  the 
God  of  Battles  (Raoul  de  Presles: 
Grans  Croniques  de  France). 

It  is  -wytnessyd  of  Malster  Bobert  Gagwyne  that  before 
thyse  dayes  all  French  kynges  used  to  here  In  their  mines 
iii  Todys,  but  after  this  Clodoveus  had  recognised  Cristes 
relygyon  111  Ploure  de  lya  were  sent  to  hym  by  diuyne 
power,  sette  in  a  shylde  of  azure,  the  irtdche  syns  that 
been  borne  ol  all  Prench  iyngea,—  Fabian'  t  Chrotride 

The  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  wears 
yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.  Fenton 
says:  "  There  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heads  of  old  and  great  toads  a  stone 
they  call  borax  or  stelon,  which,  being 
used  as  rings,  give  forewarning  against 
venom  "  (1569).  These  stones  always 
bear  a  figure  resembling  a  toad  on 
their  surface. 

Lupton  says  :  "  A  toad-stone,  called 
crepaudia,  touching  any  part  en- 
venomed by  the  bite  of  a  rat,  wasp, 
spider,  or  other  venomous  beast, 
ceases  the  pain  and  swelling  thereof," 
In  the  Londesborough  Collection  is  a 
silver  ring  of  the  1  5th  century,  in 
which  one  of  these  toad-stones  is  set. 
The  stone  was  supposed  to  sweat  and 
change  colour  when  poison  was  in  its 
proximity.  Technically  called  the 
Satrachyte  or  Satrachos,  an  antidote 
to  all  sorts  of  poison. 

Toads  unknown  in  Ireland.  It  is 
said  that  St.  Patrick  cleared  the  island 
of  all  "  varmint  **  by  his  malediction. 

Toad-eater  or  Toady.  A  cringing, 
obsequious  parasite;  probably  so 
called  because  such  a  one  is  ready  to 
do  anything  nauseating  or  revolting 
for  his  patron;  lickspittle  is  a  similar 
word. 

Fable  has,  however,  been  busy  on 
the  word,  and  a  false  etymology  of  the 
past  states  that  it  represents  Span, 
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mi  todita  (my  factotum),  the  story 
being  that  at  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Moons  the  Castihans  made  them 
their  servants,  and  their  active  habits 
and  officious  manners  greatly  pleased 
the  proud  and  lazy  Spaniards,  who 
addressed  them  thus. 

Toad-in-the-hole*  A  piece  of  beef 
baked  in  batter. 

Toast.  The  person,  cause,  object, 
etc.,  to  which  guests  are  invited  to 
drink  in  compliment.  The  word  is 
taken  from  the  toast  which  used  at 
one  time  to  be  put  into  the  tankard, 
and  which  still  floats  in  the  loving- 
cups  at  the  Universities. 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  a  certain  beau  pledged  a 
noted  beauty  in  a  glass  of  water  taken 
from  her  bath;  whereupon  another 
roysterer  cried  out  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  liquor,  but 
would  have  the  toast  —  i.e.  the  lady 
herself.  (Rambler,  No.  24.) 

Let  th«  toast  pass,  drink  to  the  lass.—  Storiian     Softool 


Bay,  -why  are  beauties  praised  and  honoured  most, 
Tbe  wise  man's  paeritoa  and  the  vain  man's  tout. 

Pep*.  XtepeitfVHLock*  canto  L 

Toaster,  Toasting-iron.  See  CHEESB- 

TO  ASTER. 

Toblt.  The  principal  character  of 
the  Book  of  Totni,  a  romance  included 
in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 
While  sleeping  outside  the  wall  of  his 
courtyard  he  was  blinded  by  sparrows 
**  muting  warm  dung  into  his  eyes.** 
His  son  Tobias  was  attacked  on  the 
Tigris  by  a  fish,  which  leapt  out  of  the 
water  and  which  he  caught  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  angel  Raphael,  his  men- 
tor. Tobias  afterwards  married  Sara, 
seven  of  whose  betrothed  lovers  had 
been  successively  carried  off  by  the 
evil  spirit  Asmode'us,  who  was  driven 
by  the  angel  Azari'as  to  the  extremity 
of  Egypt,  bound.  Tobit  was  cured  of 
his  blindness  by  applying  to  his  eyes 
the  gall  of  the  fish  which  had  tried  to 
devour  his  son. 

Tobo'so.  The  village  home  of  Don 
Quixote's  lady-love,  whom  he  renamed 
Dulcinea  (g.t?.).  It  is  a  few  miles  east 
of  Ciudad  Real. 

Toby.  The  dog  in  the  puppet-show 
of  Punch  and  Judy  (gyp.).  He  wears 
a  frill  garnished  with  bells,  to  frighten 
away  the  devil  from  his  master. 

My  Uncle  Toby.  Captain  Shandon, 
the  uncle  of  Tristram  Shandy  in 
Sterne's  book  of  that  name.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  love, 
as  his  brother  is  that  of  the  love  of 
wisdom. 

The  high  toby,  the  high  road  ;  the 
6*0  la&ff,  the  by-road.  A  highwayman 
to  a  "  high  tobyman  "  :  a  mere  foot- 


pad is  a  '*  low  tobyman."  This  is 
probably  from  the  Shelta  (i.e.  old 
tinkers'  jargon)  word  for  road,  tobar. 

So  we  can  do  a  touch  now  .  as  veil  as  you  grand 
gentlemen  on  the  high  toby  —Xoldrnoood  Robbery  under 
Armi,ch  xxvi 

Toddy.  Properly  the  juice  obtained 
by  tapping  certain  palms,  fermented 
so  as  to  become  intoxicating  (Hindu 
ttidi,  from  tar,  a  palm).  It  is  .also 
applied  to  a  beverage  compounded  of 
spirits,  hot  water,  and  sugar,  a  kind 
of  punch. 

Tofana.  An  old  woman  of  Naples 
(d.  1730)  immortalized  by  her  inven- 
tion of  a  tasteless  and  colourless  poison, 
called  by  her  the  Manna  of  St.  Nicola 
of  Bari,  but  better  known  as  Aqua 
Tofa'na.  Above  600  persons  fell  vic- 
tims to  this  insidious  cfcug. 

Toga.  The  usual  outer  dress  of  a 
Roman  citizen  when  appearing  in 
public ;  the  Bomans  were  hence 
the  Gens  togata  (q.v.),  the  "  togaed 
people." 

The  toga  consisted  of  a  single  piece 
of  undyed  woollen  cloth,  cut  almost  in 
a  semicircle  and  worn  in  a  flowing 
fashion  round  the  shoulders  and  body. 

Toga  pieta.  The  toga  embroidered 
with  golden  stars  that  was  worn  by 
the  emperor  on  special  occasions,  by 
a  victorious  general  at  his  "  triumph," 
etc. 

Toga  vrcetexta.  The  toga  with  a 
purple  border  that  was  worn  by 
children,  by  those  engaged  in  sacred 
rites,  magistrates,  etc. 

Toga  wnZw.  The  toga  worn  by 
man  (virdis,  manly),  assumed  by  boys 
when  15. 

Togs.  Slang  for  clothes ;  hence 
togged  out  in  his  best,  dressed  in  his 
best  clothes;  toggery,  finery.  The 
word  may  be  connected  with  toga  (see 
above). 

Toledo.  A  sword  made  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  which  long  before  and  after 
the  Middle  Ages  was  specially  famous 
for  them. 

I  give  him  three  years  and  a  day  to  match  007  Toledo 
And  then  we'll  fight  like  dragons 

Mattinger  :  The  Moid  of  Honour,  n,  iL 

Tolo'sa.  He  has  got  the  gold  of 
Tolosa.  His  ill-gotten  wealth  will  do 
him  no  good.  See  under  GOLD. 

Tom.  Short  for  Thomas:  used  of 
the  male  of  certain  animals  (especially 
the  cat),  and  generically — like  Jack 
(q.v.) — for  a  man.  When  contrasted, 
Jack  is  usually  the  sharp,  shrewd, 
active  fellow,  and  Tom  the  honest 
dullard.  No  one  would  think  of 
calling  the  thick-headed  male  cat  a 
Jack,  nor  the  pert,  dexterous,  thieving 
daw  »•  Tom,  The  former  is  almost 
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instinctively  called  a  Tom-cat,  and  the 
latter  a  Jack-daw. 

The  man  that  halts  yon  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 

How  he  esteems  your  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

Cowper    friendship 

Great  Tom  of  Lincoln.  A  bell  at 
Lincoln  Cathedral  weighing  5  tons 
8  cwt. 

Great  Tom  of  Oxford.  A  bell  in 
Tom  Gate  Tower  (see  TOM  GATE)  at 
Oxford,  tolled  every  night  at  9.10. 
It  weighs  7  tons  12  cwt. 

Long  Tom.  A  familiar  name  for 
any  gun  of  great  length;  especially 
the  naval  4.7's  used  on  land  in.  the 
second  Boer  War. 

Old  Tom.  A  specially  potent  gin. 
The  story  goes  that  a  Thomas  Norns, 
employed  in  Messrs.  Hodges*  distillery, 
opened  a  gin  palace  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  late 
18th  century,  and  called  the  gin  con- 
cocted by  Thomas  Chamberlain,  one 
of  the  firm  of  Hodges,  "  Old  Tom," 
in  f compliment 'to  his  former  master. 

Tom  and  Jerry.  Types  of  the 
roystering  young  man  about  town ; 
from  Pierce  Bgan's  Life  in  London  f 
or,  The  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry 
Hawthorn,  Msq.,  and  his  Elegant  Friend 
Corinthian  Tom  (1821).  Cp.  JERRY- 
SHOP. 

Tom9  Dick9  and  Harry.  A  set  of 
nobodies  ;  persons  of  no  note  ;  persons 
unworthy  notice.  "  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson "  are  far  other  men ; 
they  are  the  vulgar  rich,  who  give 
themselves  airs,  especially  abroad, 
and  look  with  scorn  on  all  foreign 
manners  and  customs  which  differ  from 
their  own. 

Tom  Fool.  A  clumsy,  witless  fool, 
fond  of  stupid  practical  jokes  ;  hence, 
tomfoolery. 

Tom  Gate,  The.  The  great  gate  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  begun  by 
Wolsey  and  completed  (1682)  by 
Wren.  In  its  tower  is  "  Great  Tom  " 
(see  above). 

Tom  Long.  Any  lazy,  dilatory  man. 
To  be  kevt  waiting  for  Tom  Long  is  to 
be  kept  hanging  about  for  a  wearisome 
time. 

Tom  Noddy.  A  puffing,  fuming, 
stupid  creature. 

Tom  o*  Bedlam.  A  mendicant  who 
levies  charity  on  the  plea  of  insanity. 
In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  Bedlam  (q.v.) 
became  so  numerous  that  many  in- 
mates were  dismissed  half  cured. 
These  "  ticket-of-leave  men  "  wand- 
ered about  chanting  mad  songs;  and 
dressed  in  fantastic  dresses,  to  excite 
pity.  Posing  as  these  harmless  "  in- 


nocents," a  set  of  sturdy  rogues 
appeared,  called  Abram  men  (q.v.), 
who  shammed  lunacy,  and  committed 
great  depredations. 

With  a  sigh  like  Tom  o*  Bedlam. 

Shakespeare    King  Lear,  1,2 

Tom  Quad.  The  great  quadrangle 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Cp.  TOM 

GATE. 

Tom  Thumb.  Any  dwarfish  or  in- 
significant person  is  so  called  j  from 
the  pigmy  hero  of  the  old  nursery  tale, 
popular  in  the  16th  century.  The 
History  of  Tom  Thumb  was  published 
by  B.  Johnson  in  1621,  and  there  is  a 
similar  tale  by  Perrault  (Le  Petit 
Poucet),  in  1630. 

The  American  dwarf  Charles  Sher- 
wood Stratton  (1838-83)  was  popu- 
larly called  "  General  Tom  Thumb  *' 
(see  DWARFS)  ;  and  Fielding  wrote  a 
burlesque  (acted  1730)  entitled  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great.  See  also  BOAST  OP 
ENGLAND:  GRUMBO. 

Tom  Tiddler's  ground.  A  place 
where  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  a  fortune 
or  make  a  place  in  the  world  for  one- 
self ;  from  the  old  children's  game  in 
which  a  base-keeper,  who  is  called  Tom 
Tiddler,  tries  to  keep  the  other  children, 
who  sing — 

Here  we  are  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground 
Picking  up  gold  and  diver 

from  crossing  the  boundary  into  his 
base. 

Tom  Tiller.    A  hen-pecked  husband. 

Tom's.  A  noted  coffee-house  of  the 
late  18th  century,  that' was  still  in 
existence  in  Bussell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  as  late  as  1865.  It  was 
owned  by  and  named  after  Thomas 
West,  and  here  in  1764  was  founded 
Tom's  Club,  which  included  all  the 
literary  and  social  notabilities  of  the 
time. 

Tombland  Fair.  See  KAUNDY 
THURSDAY. 

Tomboy.  A  romping  girl,  formerly 
used  of  a  loose  or  immodest  woman, 
whence  the  slang,  Tom9  applied  to  a 

prostitute.  £  lady 

So  fair  ...  to  be  partner'd 
With  toxnboya. 

ShaZaptare    CyndcLine,  1, 6 

Tommy.  Tommy,  or  Tommy  Atkins. 
A  British  private  soldier,  as  a  Jack 
Tar  is  a  British  sailor.  At  one  time 
all  recruits  were  served  out  with 
manuals  in  which  were  to  be  entered 
the  name,  age,  date  of  enlistment, 
length  of  service,  wounds,  medals,  and 
so  on  of  the  holder*  With  each  book 
was  sent  a  specimen  form  showing 
how  the  one  in  the  manual  should  be 
filled  in,  and  the  hypothetical  name 
selected,  instead  of  the  lawyers'  John 
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Tommy  Dodd 


Tooley  Street 


Doe  or   Richard   Roe,  was  Thomas 
Atkins. 


For  it's  Tommy  this,  and  Tommy  that,  and  ' 

wait  outside  "  , 
Bat  It's  "  Special  train  for  Atkins  "  when  the  trooper's 

on  the  tide 

Kipling    Tommy  (Berract  fam  SfHattt). 

Tommy  Dodd.  The  "  odd  "  man 
who,  m  tossing  up,  either  wins  or 
loses  according  to  agreement  with  his 
confederate. 

To  go  Tommy  Dodd  for  drinks,  etc., 
is  to  toss  "  odd  man  out,'*  the  odd 
man  dropping  out  until  there  are  only 
two  left,  who  toss  for  who  pays. 

Tommy  rot.  Utter  nonsense,  ruh- 
bish  ;  a  cock-and-bull  story  (tf.v.). 

Tommy  shop.  A  shop  where 
vouchers,  given  by  an  employer  in 
lieu  of  money,  can  be  exchanged  for 
goods  ;  commonly  run  by  large  em- 
ployers of  labour  before  the  truck 
system  was  made  illegal. 

To  -  morrow.  To-morrow  come 
never.  Never  at  alj  —  when  two  Sun- 
days, or  three  Thursdays,  meet. 

"  I  ahftH  acquaint  your  mother,  Mia  May,  with  yoor 
pretty  behaviour  to-morrow"—"!  suppose  yon  mean 
to-macro*  come  never,"  answered  Magnolia.—  ,£«  Jtattt 


To-morrow  never  comes.  Because, 
when  it  does  come  it  ceases  to  be  to- 
morrow and  becomes  to-day;  a  re- 
proof to  those  who  defer  till  to-morrow 
what  should  be  done  to-day. 

A  similar  —  though  more  caustic  — 
saying  is:  — 

Treason  doth  never  prosper  ,  what's  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  prosper,  aoa*  dare  call  it  treason. 

Sir  Jo*n  ffarrington.  (d  1612). 

Tongue.  A  lick  with  the  rough  side 
of  the  tongue*  A  severe  reprimand,  a 
good  slating. 

The  gift  of  tongues.  Command  of 
foreign  languages  ;  also  the  power 
claimed  by  the  Early  Church  and  by 
some  later(>  mystics  (as  the  Irvingites) 
of  conversing  and  understanding  un- 
known tongues  (from  the  miracle  at 
Pentecost—  Acts  ii,  4). 

The  three  tongues.    See  THREE. 

The  tongue  of  the  trump.  The  spokes- 
man or  leader  of  a  party. 

Th«  tongue  of  th*  trnmp  to  them  a' 


To  give  one  the  length  of  one's  tongue. 
To  talk  to  him  "  like  a  Dutch  uncle  "  ; 
to  tell  him  in  unmeasured  language 
what  you  really  think  of  Mm  ;  or  to 
"  cheek  "  hiiru 

To  give  tongue.  Properly  used  of  a 
dog  barking  when  on  the  scent  ;  hence 
sometimes  applied  to  people.  Thus 
PoJonras  says  to  his  son  — 

Qlve  thy  thoughts  so  tongue, 
Kov  *py  TOproporttoaed  tttooght  his  act 
* 


silent  when  one  can  speak  ;  to  keep  a 
secret. 

To  lose  one's  tongue.  To  become 
tongue-tied  or  speechless  through 
shyness,  fear,  etc. 

To  speak  with  one's  tongue  in  one's 
cheek.  Insincerely  ;  saying  one  thing 
and  meaning  another. 

Tongue-tied.  Speechless,  usually 
through  bashfulness  or  modesty  ;  also 
(literally)  having  an  impediment  of 
the  speech  through  shortness  of  the 
fraenum. 

Tonic  Sol-fa.  A  system  of  musical 
notation  in  which  diatonic  scales  are 
written  always  in  one  way  (the  key- 
note being  indicated),  the  tones  being 
represented  by  syllables  or  initials, 
and  time  and  accents  by  dashes  and 
colons.  Tonic  is  a  musical  term 
denoting  pertaining  to  or  founded  on 
the  keynote  ;  sol  and  fa  are  two  of 
the  Aretiman  Syllables  (g..v.).  See 
also  BOH; 


To   hold   one's    tongue.    To    keep 


Tonquln  Bean.    See  MISNOMERS. 

Tonsure.  The  sacerdotal  custom 
among  priests  of  wearing  a  tonsure 
or  "  being  tonsured,**  i.e.  having  the 
head,  or  part  of  it,  shaved  (Lat. 
tonsura,  a  shearing),  dates  from  the 
5th  or  6th  centuries,  and  signifies  the 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  its  van- 
ities. There  are  three  forms,  viz.  ;  — 

The  tonsure  of  St.  Paul,  which  con- 
sists in  shaving  the  whole  head  ;  the 
usual  practice  in  the  Eastern  Church  ; 

The  tonsure  of  St.  Peter,  which  may 
be  the  mere  circular  patch  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  (worn  by  secular  priests), 
or  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  head 
shaved,  leaving  only  a  fringe  of  hair 
(as  in  some  monastic  orders)  ;  and 

The  tonsure  of  St.  John,  the  front  of 
the  head  shaved  on  a  line  drawn  from 
ear  to  ear.  This  was  the  method  in 
the  ancient  Celtic  Church,  and  is  hence 
sometimes  called  the  Scottish,  or  Irish 
tonsure. 

Tontine.  A  form  of  annuity  shared 
by  several  subscribers,  in  which  the 
shares  of  those  who  die  are  added  to 
the  holdings  of  the  survivors  till  the 
last  survivor  inherits  all.  So  named 
from  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan 
banker,  who  introduced  the  system 
into  France  in  1653. 

Tool.  To  tool  a  coach.  To  drive 
one  ;  generally  applied  to  a  gentleman 
Jehu,  who  undertook  stage-coach 
driving  for  his  own  amusement. 

To  tool  is  to  use  the  tool  as  a  work- 
man, and  a  coachman's  tools  are  the 
reins  and  whip. 

Tooley  Street.  A  corruption  of  St. 
Olaf—  -U.  'T-olaf,  Tolay,  Tooley. 
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Toom  Tabard 


Torso 


Similarly,   Sise  Lane  is   St.   Osyth's 
Lane. 

The  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street. 
See  TAILOR. 

Toom  Tabard  (Scot.,  empty  jacket). 
A.  nickname  given  to  John  Baliol 
(1249-1315),  because  of  his  poor  spirit, 
and  sleeveless  appointment  to  the 
forone  of  Scotland.  The  honour  was 
an  "  empty  jacket,"  which  he  enjoyed 
only  from  1292  to  1296.  He  died  in 
Normandy. 

Tooth.    See  also  TEETH. 

Golden  tooth.    See  GOLDEN. 

Tooth  and  egg.  An  obsolete  corrup- 
tion of  tutenag  (from  Arab,  t&tiya),  an 
alloy  rich  in  zinc,  coming  from  China 
and  the  East  Indies  and  largely  used 
for  lining  tea-chests. 

With  tooth  and  nail.  In  right  good 
earnest,  with  one's  utmost  power  ;  as 
though  biting  and  scratching. 

Top.    See  also  MIZENTOP. 

A  display  of  the  top  ropes.  A  show 
of  gushing  friendliness  ;  great  promise 
of  help.  The  top  rope  is  the  rope  used 
in  hauling  the  topmast  up  or  down. 

This  display  of  the  top-ropes  TOS  rather  new  to  me, 
for  time  had  blurred  from  my  memory  the  "  General's  " 
rhapsodies. — C  Thornton .  Autobiography,  p.  189. 

Over  the  top.  One  is  said  to  go  over 
the  top  when  he  takes  the  final  plunge, 
or  when  he  goes  for  a  thing  *'  bald- 
headed."  A  phrase  from  the  Great 
War,  recalling  how,  on  a  concerted 
attack,  the  soldiers  in  the  trench 
would  suddenly  leap  "  over  the  top  " 
and  rush  the  enemies'  lines. 

The  top  o*  the  morning  to  ye !  A 
cheery  greeting  on  a  fine  day,  especi- 
ally in  Ireland.  It  is  about  the 
same  as  "  The  best  of  everything  to 
you !  " 

Top-heavy  Liable  to  tip  over 
because  the  centre  of  gravity  is  too 
high ;  intoxicated. 

Top  sawyer.  A  first-rate  fellow,  a 
"high-flyer,"  a  distinguished  man. 
Literally,  the  sawyer  who  works  the 
upper  handle  in  a  saw-pit ;  hence  one 
who  holds  a  superior  position. 

To  sleep  like  a  top.    See  SLEEP. 

Topham.  Take  him,  Topham.  Catch 
him  if  you  can  ;  lay  hold  of  him,  tip- 
staff. Topham  was  the  Black  Bod  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  'the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  very  active  in  apprehending 
**  suspects  "  during  the  supposed  con- 
spiracy revealed  by  Titus  Gates. 
"  Take  him,  Topham,"  became  a 
proverbial  saying  of  the  time,  much 
the  same  as  "How  are  your  poor 
feet  ?  "  "  There  you  are,  then  I  "  and 
so  on. 

Till  "  Take  him*  Topham  "  became  a  proverb,  and  a 
formidable  one,  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, — Sir  Walter 
Scott  PeverU  of  the  Peak,  ch.  xx. 


To'phet.  A  valley  just  to  the  south 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  south-east  of 
Gehenna,  (#.».),  where  children  were 
made  to  "pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch."  Josi'ah  threw  dead  bodies, 
ordure,  and  other  unclean  things  there, 
to  prevent  all  further  application  of  the 
place  to  religious  use  (2  Kings  xxiri, 
10),  and  here  Sennacherib's  army 
was  destroyed  (Is.  xxx,  31-3).  A 
perpetual  fire  was  kept  burning  in  it 
to  consume  the  dead  bodies,  bones, 
filth,  etc.,  deposited  there,  and  hence 
it  was  taken  as  symbolical  of  Sheol  or 
Hell.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  may 
mean  "  a  place  to  be  spat  upon,"  or 
it  may  be  connected  with  toph9  a 
drum,  in  allusion  to  the  drowning  of 
the  murdered  children's  cries  by  the 
beating  of  drums. 

Topsy.  The  little  slave  girl  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (1852) ; 
chiefly  remembered  because  when 
asked  by  "  Aunt  Ophelia  "  about  her 
parents  she  maintained  that  she  had 
had  neither  father  nor  mother,  her 
solution  of  her  existence  being  "  I 
'spects  I  growed." 

Topsy-turvy.  Upside  down ;  prob- 
ably top,  with  so  and  obsolete  terve, 
connected  with  A.S.  tearfhan,  to  turn 
or  roll  over.  Shakespeare  says,  *  *  Turn 
it  topsy-turvy  down  "  (1  Henry  IV, 
iv,  1).  Cp.  HALF-SEAS  OVEB. 

Toralva.  The  licentiate  in  Don 
Quixote  (II,  hi,  5)  who  was  conveyed 
on  a  cane  through  the  air,  with  his 
eyes  shut.  In  the  space  of  twelve 
hours  he  arrived  at  Borne,  and  lighted 
on  the  tower  of  Nona,  whence,  looking 
down,  he  witnessed  the  death  of  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon.  Next  morn- 
ing he  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  related 
the  whole  affair.  During  his  flight 
the  devil  bade  hi™  open  his  eyes,  and 
he  found  himself  so  near  the  moon  that 
he  could  have  touched  it  with  his 
finger. 

Torre,  Sir.  One  of  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table  (q.v.),  brother  of 
Elaine,  and  son  of  the  lord  of  As'tolat. 
A  kindbluntheart,  brusque  in  manners, 
and  but  little  of  a  knight. 

TorricelU.  An  Italian  mathema- 
tician (1608-47),  noted  for  his  ex- 
planation of  the  rise  of  water  In  a 
common  barometer.  Galileo  ex- 
plained the  phenomenon  by  the  ipse 
dixit  of  "  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 

Hence  Torricellian  tube,  the  baro- 
meter, and  Torricellian  vacuum,  the 
vacuum  above  the  mercury  in  this. 

Torso.  A  statue  which  has  lost  ite 
head  and  limbs.  The  word  is  ItaL 
for  a  stump  or  stalk,  from  Lat.  thyrsus,  • 
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Tortoise 


Tour 


the  attribute  of  Bacchus,  consisting  of 
a  spear-shaft  wreathed  with  ivy  or 
vine  branches  and  tipped  with  a  fir- 
cone. 

The  Torto  Bfttedert,  the  tunotu  torso  of  Hercules,  In 
the  Vatican,  was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  Mid  that  Michael  Angelo  greatly  admired  It 

Tortoise,  The  name  is  given  to  the 
ancient  Roman  testudo,  i.e.  the  screen 
or  penthouse  formed  by  the  over- 
lapping shields  held  above  their  heads 
by  soldiers  when  attacking  a  fort; 
and  the  animal  is  frequently  taken  as 
the  type  of  plodding  perseverance  — 
'*  slow  but  sure.** 

The  tortoise  which,  according  to 
Hindu  myth,  supports  Maha-pudma, 
the  elephant  which,  m  its  turn*  sup- 
ports the  world,  is  Chukwa. 

Achilles     and     the     tortoise.      See 


See 


Like  the  hare  and  the  tortoise. 
HARE. 

Tory.  The  name  given  in  the  17th 
century  to  the  Irish  who  were  turned 
out  of  their  holdings  by  English 
settlers,  and  so  took  to  the  hills  and 
bogs  and  developed  into  brigands  and 
outlaws  (from  toratdhe,  a  pursued 
person).  During  the  Bevolution  it 
was  applied  to  the  Catholics  fighting 
for  James  II  ;  hence  to  those  in  Eng- 
land who  refused  to  concur  in  ex- 
cluding James  from  the  thronei 
Until  the  accession  of  George  III  the 
party  had  a  Stuart  bias,  but  it  then 
decided  vigorously  to  uphold  the 
Crown,  the  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, and  all  constituted  authority. 
As  the  name  of  the  political  and  par- 
liamentary party  it  was  gradually 
superseded  after  1830,  by  "  Conserva- 
tive "  (g.v.)»  but  it  has  been  retained 
to  denote  the  principles  and  pokey  of 
the  party,  especially  those  of  its  more 
ng  wing.  Cp.  DEBHEEAJ&D&  : 
NIONIST* 

Totem.  A  North  American  Indian 
(Algonkin)  word  for  some  natural 
object,  usually  an  animal,  taken  as 
the  emblem  of  a  person  or  clan  on 
account  of  a  supposed  relationship. 
Toteznism,  which  is  common  among 
primitive  peoples,  has  a  distinct  value 
in  preventing  intermarriage  among 
near  relations,  for  if  persons  bearing 
the  same  totem  (as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  brothers  and  sisters)  inter- 
marry the  punishment  is  death. 
Another  custom  is  that  one  is  not 
allowed  to  kill  or  eat  the  animal  borne 
as  one's  totem. 

Ttik  Toy  extraordinary  Institution,   Tftatever  it* 
,  cannot  hare  arisen  except  amoag  HMD  capable  of 
art  *11  tamaa  idationships  at  extet- 
B  and  all  ^•pfrpyfc*  and  htanihxtate 


*fc  to  tbe  rale  and  not  the  ewepttoa  that  all 
e  founded  upon  thb  beH*L—  Andrew 


Totem  pole  The  post  standing 
before  a  dwelling  on  which  grotesque 
and,  frequently,  brilliantly  coloured 
representations  of  the  totem  were 
carved  or  hung.  It  is  often  of  great 
size,  and  sometimes  so  broad  at  the 
base  that  an  archway  is  cut  through 
it. 

Toto  cselo  (Lat.)  (separated)  by  the 
whole  sky;  hence,  diametrically 
opposite.  Entirely.  The  allusion  is 
to  augurs  {q.v.)  who  divided  the 
heavens  into  four  parts. 

Even  when  they  are  relaxing  those  general  require- 
ments the  education  differs  toto  ealo  from  in 
struetion  induced  by  the  tests  of  an  examining  body  — 
NinAecnUv  Century,  Jan  ,  1893,  p  23 

Touch  and  go.  A  very  narrow 
escape  ;  a  metaphor  derived,  perhaps, 
from  driving  when  the  wheel  of  one 
vehicle  touches  that  of  another  passing 
vehicle  without  doing  mischief.  It 
was  a  touch,  but  neither  vehicle  was 
stopped,  each  could  go  on. 

Touchstone.  A  dark  flinty  schist, 
jasper,  or  basanite  (the  Lapis  Lydius  of 
the  ancients),  so  called  because  gold 
is  tried  by  it.  A  series  of  needles  are 
formed  (1)  of  pure  gold  ;  (2)  of  23  gold 
and  1  copper;  (3)  of  22  gold  and  2 
copper,  and  so  on.  The  assayer  selects 
one  of  these  and  rubs  it  on  the  touch- 
stone, when  it  leaves  a  mark  that  is 
reddish  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  alloy ;  the  article  to  be  tested  is 
then  similarly  "  touched "  and  the 
marks  compared.  Hence  the  word  is 
often  used  of  any  criterion  or  standard. 

Fable  has  it  that  Battus  saw  Mer- 
cury steal  Apollo's  oxen,  and  Mercury 
gave  him  a  cow  to  secure  his  silence, 
but,  being  distrustful  of  the  man, 
changed  himself  into  a  peasant,  and 
offered  him  a  cow  and  an  ox  if  he 
would  tell  him  where  he  got  the  cow. 
Battus,  caught  in  the  trap,  told  the 
secret,  and  Mercury  changed  him  into 
a  touchstone  (Ovid:  Metamorphoses, 

Men  have  a  touchstone  whereby  to  try  gold ,  but  gold 
is  the  touchstone  whereby  to  try  mem— JFuBer  Holy  and 
Prcfan*  StaU  (The  Good  Judge). 

Touchstone.  A  clown  whose  mouth 
is  filled  with  quips  and  cranks  and 
witty  rapartees,  in  Shakespeare's  As 
Fow  Like  It,  The  original  actor  of 
the  part  was  Tarlton. 

Touchy.  Apt  to  take  offence  on 
slight  provocation.  Ne  touches  pas, 
Noli  me  tangere,  one  not  to  be  touched* 

Tour.  The  Grand  Tow*  Through 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy*  and  home 
by  Germany.  Before  railways  were 
laid  down,  this  tour  was  made  by  most 
of  the  young  aristocrats  as  the  finish 
of  their  education.  Those  who  went 
merely,  to  France  or  Germany  were 
simply  tourists. 
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Tour  de  force 


Town 


Tour  de  force  (Fr.).  A  feat  oi 
strength  or  skill. 

Tournament  (O.Pr.  torneiement,  from 
Lat.  torn&re,  to  turn).  A  tilt  of 
knights ;  the  chief  art  of  the  game 
being  so  to  manoeuvre  or  turn  your 
horse  as  to  avoid  the  adversary's  blow. 

The  Tournament  of  Tottenham.  A 
comic  romance,  given  in  Percy's 
Reliques.  A  number  of  clowns  are 
introduced,  practising  warlike  games, 
and  making  vows  like  knights  of  high 
degree.  They  ride  tilt  on  cart-horses, 
fight  with  ploughshares  and  flails, 
and  wear  for  armour  wooden  bowls 
and  saucepan-lids.  It  may  be  termed 
the  "  high  life  below  stairs "  of 
chivalry. 

Tour'nemine.  That's  Tournemtne. 
Your  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 
Tournemine  was  a  Jesuit  of  the  18th 
century,  of  a  very  sanguine  and 
dreamy  temperament. 

Tours*  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says  • 
"  In  the  jjarty  of  Brutus  was  one 
Turo'nes,  his  nephew,  inferior  to  none 
in  courage  and  strength,  from  whom 
Tours  derived  its  name,  being  the 
place  of  his  sepulture."  Of  course, 
this  fable  is  wholly  worthless  historic- 
ally. Tours  is  the  city  of  the  Tu'- 
rones,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Tout  ensemble  (Fr.).  The  whole 
massed  together  ;  the  general  effect. 

Tout  le  monde.  Everyone  who  is 
anyone. 

Tow.  To  take  ^n  tow.  Take  under 
guidance.  A  man  who  takes  a  lad  in 
tow  acts  as  his  guide  and  director.  To 
tow  a  ship  or  barge  is  to  guide  and 
draw  it  along  by  tow-lines. 


Too  proud  for  bards  to  take  in  tow  my  i _„ 

Peter  Pindar .  Future  Laureate.  Pt.  iL 

Tower  Liberty.  The  Tower  of 
London,  with  the  fortifications  and 
Tower  Hill.  This  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  with 
jurisdiction  and  privileges  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  City. 
Cp.  Liberty  of  the  Fleet,  under  LIBERTY. 

Tower  of  London.  The  architect 
was  Gundulphus,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  also  built  or  restored  Rochester 
keep,  in  the  time  of  William  I.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  the'  White  Tower,  the 
central  and  oldest  portion,  is  on  the 
site  of  a  fort  erected  by  Julius  Csesar 
to  awe  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  hence 
Gray's  well  known  allusion  in  The 
Bard — 

Ye  Towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a>  foul  and  midnight  muxther  fed. 

In  the  Tower  lie  buried  Anne  Boleya 
and  her  brother  ;  the  guilty  Catherine 


Howard,  and  Lady  Rochford  her 
associate  ;  the  venerable  Lady  Salis- 
bury, and  Cromwell  the  minister  of 
Henry  VIII  ;  the  two  Seymours,  the 
admiral  and  protector  of  Edward  VI  ; 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  of 
Sussex  (Queen  Elizabeth's  reign)  ; 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Charles 
II  ;  the  Earls  of  Balmerino  and  Kil- 
marnock,  and  Lord  Lovat  ,  Bishop 
Fisher  and  his  illustrious  friend  More. 
The  bones  of  the  "little  Princes," 
Edward  V  and  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York,  murdered  there  by  order  of 
Richard  III  in  1483,  were  discovered 
in  1674  and  removed  to  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Towers  of  Silence.    See  SILENCE. 

Town.  A.S.  tun>  a  plot  of  ground 
fenced  round  or  enclosed  by  a  hedge 
(connected  with  Ger.  zaunt  a  hedge)  ; 
a  single  dwelling  ;  a  number  of  dwef  1- 
mg-houses  forming  a  village  or  burgh. 

A  man  about  town.    See  MAN. 

A  woman  of  the  town.     A  prostitute. 

The  Uttle  stranger^  has  come  to  town. 
The  expected  child  is  born. 

Town  and  Gown.  The  two  sections 
of  a  university  town;  composed  of 
those  who  are  not  attached  to  the 
university  and  those  who  are; 
hence,  a  town  and  gown  row9  a 
collision,  often  leading  to  a  fight, 
between  the  students  and  non  gowns- 
men. Cp.  PHILISTINES. 

Town  bull.  A  bull  kept  by  the 
parish,  in  country  places,  for  breeding 
purposes. 

And  so,  brother  Tobv,  this  poor  Bull  of  mine 
might  have  been  driven  into  Doctors'  Commons  and  lost 
his  character—  which  to  a  Town  Bull,  brother  Toby,  is  the 
very  same  thing  as  bis  Vie  —Sterne      Tristram  Shandy, 


Town  oner.  A  municipal  official 
who  goes  about  the  streets,  usually 
in  a  robe,  ringing  a  bell  and  crying, 
Oyez  /  Oyez  I  (g..v.)  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  his  proclamations  of  notices, 
coming  events,  lost  property,  etc. 

Town  "house.  One's  residence  in 
town  as  apart  from  that  in  the 
country. 

Town  is  empty.  The  season  (q.v.) 
is  over  ;  society,  everybody  who  is 
anybody,  has  left  town  for  the 
country. 

Town  planning.  The  regulating  of 
the  ground  plan  or  extension  of  a 
town  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
greatest  advantages  from  the  £oint 
of  view  of  health,  public  amenities, 
convenience  VOL  transport,  etc.  The 
Town  Planning  Act  was  passed  in 
1909— 

to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  to  provide  for  the  making  of  Town  Planning 
schemes,  eta 

The  Town  Pltmmng  Review,  a 
quarterly,  was  first  published  in  1910, 
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Toyshop  of  Europe 


Trade 


Toyshop  of  Europe,  The.  So  Burke 
called  Birmingham.  Here  the  word 
"toy"  does  not  refer  to  playthings 
for  children,  but  to  trinkets,  knick- 
knacks,  and  similar  articles. 

Tractarians.  The  authors  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times  (see  below),  which 
enunciated  the  principles  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  (g.v-),  also  called 
the  Tractanan  Movement ;  also  their 
followers.  Hence  applied  to  High 
Churchmen  generally. 

Tracts  for  the  Times.  A  series  of 
papers  on  theological  and  liturgical 
subjects,  published  at  Oxford  (hence 
sometimes  called  The  Oxford  Tracts) 
between  1833  and  1841.  They  were 
started  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman 
(afterwards  Cardinal  Newman)  with 
the  object  of  arresting  "  the  advance 
of  Liberalism  in  religious  thought," 
and  reviving  "  the  true  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  Catholic  Church  at  large.*'  The 
authors,  who  used  the  first  seven  letters 
as  signatures  to  their  contributions, 
were: — 

A.  Bev    John  Keble,  M  A.,  author  of  the  Chilian 
Year,  fellow  of  Oriel,  and  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 

B.  Bev  Isaac  WlUiams,  Fellow  of  Trinity ,  author  of 
The  Cathedral,  and  offer  Poem*. 

C.  Rev    B    B.   Poaey,  D  £> ,  Begins  Professor  of 
Hebrew ,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

I>.  Bev  John  Henry  Newman,  D  D.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 

XL  Bev.  Thomas  Eeble. 

F.  Sir  John  Provost,  Bart. 

6.  Bev  B.F  Wllion,  of  OrieL 

The  series  came  to  an  end  (at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  with 
Newman's  Tract  No*  xc,  "  On  Certain 
Passages  in  the  XXXIX  Articles  " ; 
and  later  many  of  the  Tractarians 
entered  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

Tracy.  Att  the  Tracya  have  the  wind 
in  their  faces.  Those  who  do  wrong 
will  always  meet  with  punishment. 
William  de  Traci  was  the  most  active 
of  the  four  knights  who  slew  Thomas 
&  Becket,  and  for  this  misdeed  all  who 
bore  the  name  were  saddled  by  the 
Church  with  this  ban : 

Wherever  by  sea  or  land  they  go 

For  ever  the  wind  in  their  face  shall  blow 

Fuller,  with  his  usual  naivete*,  says* 
*'  So  much  the  better  in  hot  weather, 
as  at  will  save  the  need  of  a  fan." 

Trade.    Free  Trade.    See  FREE. 

The  balance  of  trade.    See  BALANCE. 

The  Board  of  Trade.  A  Government 
department — -officially  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council — dealing  with  com- 
mercial and  industrial  affairs,  such  as 
bankruptcy,  company  matters,  rail- 
ways, weights  and  measures,  harbours, 
patents,  trade  and  merchandise  marks, 
etc.  Originally  established  by  Oliver 


Cromwell,  as  at  present   constituted 
it  dates  from  1786. 


The  trade.  Usually  the  liquor 
trade,  more  particularly  those  engaged 
in  the  brewing  and  distilling  industries ; 
but  applied  also  to  the  general  body 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  particular 
trade  that  is  being  spoken  of. 

To  blow  trade.  See  TBADB  WINDS, 
below. 

To  trade  something  off.  To  barter 
or  exchange  it ;  to  sell  it  as  a  '*  job 
lot  "  ;  an  American  expression. 

To  trade  upon.  To  make  use  of  so 
as  to  obtain  some  advantage.  Thus, 
blind  men,  cripples,  and  war-broken 
soldiers,  will  sometimes  "  trade  upon  " 
their  afflictions  to  get  sympathy  from 
strangers  and  extract  money  from 
their  pockets. 

Trade  board.  An  official  council 
set  up  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  certain  trades  that  otherwise 
might  be  "  sweated.** 

Trade  dollar.  A  United  States 
silver  dollar  formerly  coined  specially 
for  Oriental  trade.  It  weighed  420 
grs.,  instead  of  the  412.5  grs.  of  the 
ordinary  dollar,  and  has  not  been 
coined  since  1887. 

Trade  follows  the  flag.  Wherever 
the  flag  flies  trade  with  the  mother 
country  springs  up  and  prospers. 

Trade  umon.  An  association  of 
employees  in  a  trade,  industry,  or  even 
a  profession,  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  their  common 
interests  in  regard  to  conditions  of 
labour,  wages,  etc.,  and  often  for  pro- 
viding its  members  with  payments 
during  temporary  unemployment, 
sickness,  or  strikes,  and  pensions  in 
old  age. 

The  earliest  forerunner  of  the 
modern  trade  union  was  probably  the 
combination  of  London  cordwamers 
against  their  overseers  in  1387  ;  but 
until  the  passing  of  the  first  Trade 
Union  Act  (1871),  all  trade  unions 
were,  in  so  far  as  their  objects  could 
be  held  to  be  "  in  restraint  of  trade," 
illegal  associations. 

As  early  « the  time  of  Heiury  V  It  was  decided  that  a 
contract  Imposing  a  general  restraint  upon  trade  was 
void,  and  agreements  between  workmen  not  to  take  work 
except  upon  certain  terms  are  at  common  law  bad,  and 
consequently  any  association  which  exists  to  promote 
such  agreements  or  to  enforce  such  terms  Is  Illegal  .  .  . 
By  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  it  was  declared  that  a 
Trade  Union  merely  because  its  objects  were  In  restraint 
of  trade  should  not  be  held  to  be  unlawful,  and  its  agree- 
ments were  made  binding,  so  that  thev  would  be  recog- 
nised In  law  -~Tte  Labour  Y«sr  JBook,  1916  (p  174) 

The  modern  trade  union,  and  the 
name,  came  into  being  about  1830. 

Trade  winds.  Winds  that  blow 
trade,  \.e.  regularly  in,  one  track  or 
direction  (Low  Ger  trade,  track). 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  they  blow 
from  the  north-east,  and  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  from  the  south-east,  about 
thirty  degrees  each  side  of  the  equator. 
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Tragedy 


Travellers'  Tales 


In  some  places  they  blow  six  months 
in  one  direction,  and  six  in  the  oppo- 
site. The  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Indian  monsoons. 

Tragedy.  Literally,  a  goat-song 
(0r.  tragos,  goat,  $<Z£,  song),  though 
why  so  called  is  not  clear.  Horace 
(Ars  Poefaca,  220)  says,  because  the 
winner  at  choral  competitions  received 
a  goat  as  a  prize,  but  the  explanation 
has  "no  authority. 

It  was  Aristotle  (in  his  Poetics}  who 
said  that  tragedy  should  move  one 
*f  by  pity  and  terror  "  :  — 

The  plot  ought  to  be  so  constructed  that,  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  eye,  he  who  hears  the  tale  told  will  thrill  with 
horror  and  melt  to  pity  at  what  takes  place  —ArUtofo 
Poellct  six  (Butcher) 

The  Father  of  Tragedy.  A  title 
given  to  JSschylus  (d.  B.C.  456), 
author  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  and 
many  other  tragedies,  and  to  Thespis. 
See  THESPIANS. 

Traitors*  Gate,  The.  The  gloomy 
water-passage  leading  from  the  Tower 
of  London  to  the  Thames,  by  which 
persons  accused  of  treason  entered 
their  prison.  An  old  proverb  says  — 

A  loyal  heart  may  be  landed  at  the  Traitors'  Gate. 

Trajan.  Trajan's  Arch.  There  are 
two  arches  known  by  this  name,  com- 
memorating the  triumphs  of  Trajan. 
One,  the  finest  ancient  arch  in  ex- 
istence, was  erected  in  114  A.D.  over 
the  Appian  Way  at  Benevento,  and 
the  other  in  1  12  at  Ancona.  Both  are 
of  white  marble. 

Trajan1  d  Column.  The  great  monu- 
ment in  Borne  (dedicated  114  A.D.) 
commemorating  Trajan's  victories. 
It  is  a  Eoman  Doric  column  of  marble, 
127|  ft.  high,  covered  with  reliefs 
representing  over  2,000  persons,  be- 
sides many  animals.  It  formed  the 
model  for  the  column  in  the  Place 
Venddme,  Paris,  and  is  now  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  St.  Peter. 

Trajan's  Wall.  A  line  of  fortifica- 
tions stretching  across  the  Dobrudscha 
from  Czernavoda  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Tram.  The  old  "  popular  *'  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  from  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Outramt  who  ran  vehicles 
on  stone  rails  at  Little  Eaton,  Derby- 
shire, in  1800,  is  absurd.  The  word 
is  connected  with  Low  Ger.  traam,  a 
balk  or  beam,  and  was  applied  as 
early  as  the  16th  century  to  trucks 
used  in  coal-mines,  and  run  on  long 
wooden  beams  as  rails. 

Trams  are  a  kind  of  sledge  on  which  coals  are  brought 
from  the  place  where  they  are  hewn  to  the  shaft  A  tram 
has  four  wheels,  bat  a  sledge  Is  without  wheels.—  -£nm<Z. 
,  vol.  II.  p.  681  (1789) 


„  _____  political  factions  of  Lilliput,  in 
Swift's  Gulhver's  Travels.  The  High 
Heels  are  the  Tories,  and  the  Low 
Heels  the  Radicals,  and  "  the  ani- 
mosity of  these  two  factions  runs  so 
high  that  they  will  neither  eat,  nor 
dnnk,  nor  speak  to  each  other."  The 
king  was  a  Tramecksan,  but  the  heir- 
apparent  a  Slamecksan. 

Tra'mon'tane.  The  north  wind  ;  so 
called  by  Italians  because  to  them 
it  comes  from  over  the  mountains 
(Lat.  trans,  across,  montem,  mountain). 
The  Italians  also  apply  the  term  to 
peoples,  etc.,  north  of  the  Alps. 
French  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand, 
apply  the  word  to  Italian  canonists, 
whom  they  consider  too  Romanistic. 
We  in  England  generally  call  over- 
strained Roman  Catholic  notions 
"  Ultramontane 


Tramecksan  and  Slaznecksan.    The 
High  Heels  and  Low  Heels,  the  two 


Translator-General.  So  Fuller,  in 
his  Worthies  (1662),  calls  Philemon 
Holland  (1552-1637),  who  translated 
works  by  Pliny,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  Greek  and 
Latin  classics. 

Trap.    Slang  for  a  policeman. 

Traps.  Luggage,  one's  personal 
belongings,  and  so  on  (as  in,  Leave 
your  traps  at  the  station)  y  are  called 
traps  as  short  for  trappings,  bits  of 
additional  finery  and  decoration, 
properly  ornamental  harness  or 
caparison  for  a  horse, 

Trappistines.  An  order  of  nuns 
affiliated  with  the  Trappists  ;  founded 
in  1692  by  Princess  Louise  of  Conde" 
at  Clacet,  France. 

Trappists.  A  religious  order,  so 
called  from  La  Trappe,  an  abbey 
founded  at  Soligny  la  Trappe  (Orne, 
France)  in  1140,  by  Botron,  Count  de 
Perche.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  is  noted  for  the 
extreme  austerity  of  its  rules. 

Traskltes.  A  sect  of  Puritan  Sab* 
batanans  founded  by  John  Trask*  a 
Somerset  man,  about  1620,  which 
believed  that  the  law  as  laid  down 
for  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  to  be 
taken  literally  and  applied  to  them- 
selves and  all  men.  Trask  was  brought 
before  the  Star  Chamber  and  pilloried. 
He  is  said  to  have  recanted  later  and 
to  have  become  an  Antinomian,  and 
his  followers  became  absorbed  by  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists  (q.v.). 

Travellers*  Tales.  Tall  yarns  ;  ex- 
aggerated stories  of  wonderful  adven- 
tures and  sights  told  to  impress  the 
home  birds.  Telling  such  tales  used 
to  be  called  tipping  one  the  traveller. 
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Tre,  Pol,  Pen 


Tree 


Tre,  Pol,  Pen.  Very  common  pre- 
fixes for  personal  and  place  names  in 
Cornwall — 

By  their  Tre,  their  Pol,  and  Fen, 
Ye  shall  know  the  Cornlih  menu 

The  extreme  east  of  Cornwall  is 
noted  for  Tre  (old  Cornish,  or  Welsh, 
for  house),  the  extreme  \vest  for  Pol 
(=  pool),  the  centre  for  Pen  (=  height, 
peak). 

On  December  19th,  1891,  the  follow- 
tng  residents  are  mentioned  by  the 
Launceston  Weekly  News  as  attending 
the  funeral  of  a  gentleman  who  lived 
at  Tre-hummer  House,  Tresmere: — 
Residents  from  Trevell,  Tresmarrow, 
Treglith,  Treharrow,  Trelndick,  etc., 
with  Treleaven  the  Mayor  of  Laun- 
ceston. 

Treacle  properly  means  an  antidote 
against  the  bite  of  wild  beasts  (Gr. 
ttenake,  from  ther  a  wild  beast).  The 
ancients  gave  the  name  to  several 
sorts  of  antidotes,  but  ultimately  it 
was  applied  chiefly  to  Venice  treacle 
(thenaca  androchi),  a  compound  of 
some  sixty-four  drugs  in  honey. 

Sir  Thomas  More  speaks  of  '*  a  most 
strong  treacle  (i.e.  antidote)  against 
these  venomous  heresies "  ;  and  in 
the  Treacle  Bible,  see  BIBLE,  SPECIALLY 
NAMED,  balm  (Jer.  viii,  22)  is  translated 
treacle — "  Is  there  no  treacle  at 
Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  phisitian  there  ?  ** 

Treason.  Betrayal  of  a  trust  or  of 
a  person.  High  treason  is  an  act  of 
treachery  against  the  Sovereign  or  the 
State,  a  violation  of  one's  allegiance ; 
petty  treason  is  the  same  against  a  sub- 
ject, as  the  murder  of  a  master  by  his 
servant. 

Treason  doth  never  prosper.  See 
TO-MORROW  (To-morrow  never  comes). 

Treasures.  Time  are  my  treasures ; 
meaning  the  sick  and  poor.  So  said 
St.  Lawrence  (q.v.)  when  the  Roman 
prsetor  commanded  him  to  deliver  up 
his  treasures. 

One  day  a  lady  from  Campa'nia 
called  upon  Cornelia,,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  after  showing  her 
jewels,  requested  in  return  to  see  those 
belonging  to  the  famous  mother-in-law 
of  Afncanus.  Cornelia  sent  for  her 
two  sons,  and  said  to  the  lady,  **  These 
are  my  jewels,  m  which  alone  I 
delight." 

Treat.  To  stand  treat.  To  pay  the 
expenses  of  some  entertainment: 
especially  to  pay  for  drinks  consumed 
by  others. 

Tree.  For  particulars  of  some 
famous  and  patriarchal  trees  see  under 
OAK  and  YEW. 

De  Candolle  considered  the  decidu- 
ous cypress  of  Chapultepec,  Mexico, 


one  of  the  oldest  trees  in  the  world. 
The  chestnut-trees  on  Mount  Etna, 
and  the  Oriental  plane-tree  in  the 
valley  of  Bujukdere,  near  Constan- 
tinople, are  supposed  to  be  of  about 
the  same  age ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Tuck- 
well  says  the  "  oldest  tree  in  the  world 
is  the  Soma  cypress  of  Lombardy.  It 
was  forty  years  old  when  Christ  was 
born." 

The  eight  olive-trees  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  are  said  to  have  been  flourish- 
ing when  the  Turks  took  Jerusalem 
in  1187  ;  and  there  is  a  lime-tree  in  the 
Orisons  which  is  supposed  to  be  ovei 
600  years  old. 

The  spruce  will  reach  the  age  oi 
1,200  years 

Trees  burst  into  leaf — 


Ask             earliest  May  13th,     ]»t< 
Seech                   „    April  19th, 
Damon              „    March  28th, 
Xorto-ekettnvt      „    March  17th 
Larch                „    March  21st, 
Lime                   „    April  6th 
Mrfberry             „    May  12th, 
Oak                     „    April  10th, 
Poplar                „    March  6th, 
Spantthcheitnvl  „    April  20th, 
Sycamore           „    March  28th,     , 

eat  June  14th. 
May  7th. 
May  13th. 
April  19th. 
April  14th. 
May  2nd 
June  23rd 
May  26th. 
April  19th. 
,     May  20th. 
,      April  23rd. 

The  cross  on  which  our  Lord  was* 
crucified  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
hymns  and  poetry  as  the  fy-ee.  See 
Acts  v,  30: — ".  .  ,  Jesus,  whom  ye 
slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree  "  ;  1  Pet. 
ii,  24  • — "  Who  his  own  self  bare  oui 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree." 

**  Ye  ha*  seen  me  heal  the  lame  and  blind. 

And  wake  the  dead  "  says  he, 
**  Ye  «Hn.n  gee  one  thing  to  master  all  * 

Ti»  how  a  brave  man  dies  on  the  tree.'* 

Ezra  found    Ballad  of  the  Goodly  Fere 

The  gallows  is  also  called  the  tree, 
Tyburn  tree,  the  fatal  tree,  etc. 

And  when  I'm  taen  and  hangit,  xnlther,  a  brittling  o*  mj 

deer, 
Ye'll  no  leave  your  bairn  to  the  corbie  craws,  to  dangle  Iz 

the  air, 
But  ye'll  send  up  my  twa  douce  brethren,  and  ye'll  stea 

me  frae  the  tree, 
A&d  bury  me  up  on  the  brown  brown  mulrs,  where  I  ayi 

tooed  to  be.  Einottey    The  OuOau 

A  tree  must  be  bent  while  it  is  young. 
You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  tricks. 
The  Scots  say,  "Thraw  the  wand 
while  it  is  green." 

At  the  top  of  the  tree.  At  the  head 
of  the  examination  last,  at  the  highest 
position  attainable  in  one's  profession, 
calling,  etc. 

The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  One 
is  judged  by  what  one  does,  not  by 
what  one  says.  The  saying  is  from 
Matt,  xn,  33. 

The  tree  of  Buddha,  or  of  Wisdom* 
The  bo-tree  (q.v.). 

The  tree  of  Diana.  See  PHILO- 
SOPHER'S TREE,  THE. 

The  Tree  of  Liberty.  A  post  01 
tree  set  up  by  the  people,  hung  with 
flags  and  devices,  and  crowned  with 
a  cap  of  liberty.  In  the  United 
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States  poplars  and  other  trees  were 
planted  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, "  as  symbols  of  growing  free- 
dom." The  Jacobins  in  Paris  planted 
their  first  trees  of  liberty  in  1790,  and 
used  to  decorate  them  with  tncoloured 
ribbons,  circles  to  indicate  unity, 
triangles  to  signify  equality,  and 
Caps  of  Liberty.  Trees  of  liberty 
were  also  planted  by  the  Italians  m 
the  revolution  of  1848. 

The  Tree  of  the  Universe.  Tggdrasil 
(q.v.). 

The  treeness  of  the  tree.  The  essen- 
tial qualities  that  compose  a  tree ; 
that  in  the  absence  of  which  a  tree 
would  cease  to  be  a  tree.  Hence,  the 
absolute  essentials  of  anything.  The 
phrase  is  evidently  modelled  on 
Sterne's  "  Corregiosity  of  Corregio" 
(Tristram  Shandy  III,  xh). 

Impressionism  encouraged  an  artist  to  paint  a  tree  as  it 


__________          The  "treeness  of  the  tree  "was  not  rendered 

at  all  ,  all  the  emotion  and  associations  such  as  trees  may 
be  made  to  convey  in  poetry  were  omitted  —  Preface  to 
Catalog™  of  the  "Manet  and  Pott-Impretnonut*  Ex- 
,"  1910 


Up  a  tree.  In  a  difficulty,  in  a  mess, 
nonplussed.  An  American  phrase, 
from  'coon  hunting.  As  soon  as  the 
*coon  is  driven  up  a  tree  he  is  done 
for  —  "  his  number  is  up  " 

It  is  said  that  Spurgeon  used  to 
practise  his  students  in  extempore 
preaching,  and  that  one  of  his  young 
men,  on  reaching  the  desk  and  opening 
the  note  containing  his  text,  read  the 
single  word  "  Zacchoeus  "  as  his  text 
He  thought  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
delivered  himself  thus  :  — 

Zacchffius  was  a  little  man,  so  am  I  ,  Zacctaeas  was  up 
a  tree,  BO  am  I  Zacchseoa  made  haste  and  came  down, 
and  so  do  I 

You  cannot  judge  of  a  tree  by  its  bark. 
Don't  go  by  appearances;  an  old 
proverb. 

Trela  Meat.  Meat  prohibited  to 
the  Jews  as  food  because  it  has  not 
been  slaughtered  in.  the  orthodox 
manner  ;  the  opposite  of  Kosher  meat. 
So  called  from  a  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fying "  that  which  is  torn." 

Tregea'gle.  A  fabulous  giant  of 
Dosmary  Pool,  Bodmm  Downs  (Corn- 
wall), whose  allotted  task  is  to  bale 
out  the  water  with  a  limpet-shell. 
When  the  wintry  blast  howls  over  the 
downs,  the  people  say  it  is  the  giant 
roaring. 

Tremonf  .  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
was  so  called,  from  the  three  hills 
(Lat.  ires  monies)  on  which  the  city 
stands. 

Trencher.  A  good  trencher-man.  A 
good  eater.  The  trencher  is  the 
platter  on  which  food  is  cut  (Fr. 


francher,  to  cut),  by  a  figure  of  speech 
applied  to  food  itself. 

He  that  waits  for  another's  trencher 
eats  many  a  late  dinner.  He  who  is 
dependent  on  others  must  wait,  and 
wait,  and  wait,  happy  if  after  waiting 
he  gets  anything  at  all. 

Oh,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  1 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  aweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  hare. 
Shetetpaar*    Xenry  VIII,  Hi,  2. 

Trencher  cap.  The  mortar-board 
(q.v.)  worn  at  college  ;  so  called  from 
the  trenchered  or  split  boards  which 
form  the  top. 

Trencher  friends.  Persons  who  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  others  for  the 
sake  of  sitting  at  their  board,  and  the 
good  things  they  can  get. 

Trencher  Tcmght.  A  table  knight, 
a  suitor  from  cupboard  love. 

Trenctmore.  A  popular  dance  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Nimble-heeled  mariners  .  capering  .  some- 
times a  Motisco,  or  Trenchmore  of  forty  miles  long  — • 
Taylor  Th«  Water-Poet. 

Tres'sure.  A  border  within  an 
heraldic  shield  and  surrounding  the 
hearings.  The  origin  of  the  "  double 
tressure  flory-counterflory  gules "  in 
the  royal  arms  of  Scotland  is  traced 
by  old  heralds  to  the  9th  century. 
They  assert  that  Charlemagne  granted 
it  to  King  Achaius  of  Scotland  in 
token  of  alliance,  and  as  an  assurance 
that  "  the  lihes  of  France  should  be  a 
defence  to  the  lion  of  Scotland." 

"  Treves.  The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 
A  relic  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Treves.  It  is  said  to  be  the  seamless 
coat  of  our  Saviour,  which  the  soldiers 
would  not  rend,  and  therefore  cast  lots 
for  (John  xix,  23, 25),  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  found  and  preserved 
by  the  Empress  Hele'na  in  the  4th 
century. 

Tria  Juncta  In  Uno  (Lat.  three 
things  combined  in  one).  The  motto 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  It  refers  to 
the  three  classes  of  which  the  order 
consists,  viz.  Knights  Grand  Cross, 
Knights  Commanders,  and  Com- 
panions. 

Triads.  Three  subjects  more  or 
less  connected  treated  as  a  group ; 
as  the  Creation,  Redemption*  and 
Resurrection;  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva;  Alexander  the  Great,  Jiihits 
Ccesar,  and  Napoleon;  Law,  Physic, 
and  Divinity. 

The  Welsh  Triads  are  collections 
of  historic  facts,  mythological  tradi- 
tions, moral  maxims,  or  rules  of  poetry 
disposed  in  groups  of  three  for 
mnemonic  purposes. 
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Trials  at  Bar.    See  BAB. 

Triayiond.  Son  of  the  fairy  Agape, 
and  brother  to  Diamond  and  Pna- 
mond  in  Spenser's  Faene  Queene  (Bk. 
iv).  He  is  a  champion  of  friendship, 
and  wins  the  pnze  on  the  second  day 
of  the  tournament  after  being  over- 
come by  Satyrane  (IV,  iv).  He  was 
the  husband  of  Canace. 

Tribune.  A  chief  magistrate,  and 
very  powerful  official,  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  During  the  revolt 
of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  494  they  appointed 
two  of  their  number  as  protectors 
against  the  patricians7  oppression  ; 
later  the  number  was  increased  to  ten 
and  their  office  constitutionalized. 
They  were  personally  inviolable,  and 
could  separately  veto  measures  and 
proceedings. 

As  a  military  title  tribune  denoted 
the  commander  of  a  cohort. 

A  tribune  of  the  people.  A  demo- 
cratic leader* 

The  Last  of  (fie  Tribunes.  Cola  di 
Bienzi  (1313-54),  who  in  1347  led  the 
revolt  of  the  Romans  against  their 
aristocratic  oppressors  and  was 
crowned  tribune  in  the  I&teran 
Church  (Apr.  15th,  1348). 

Trice.  In  a  trice.  In  an  instant  ; 
in  a  twinkling. 

To  tdl  you  what  conceyte 
I  had  then  in  »  tiyce, 
The  matter  were  too  nyse 


Trice  is  probably  the  same  word  as 
trice,  to  haul,  to  tie  up  ;  the  idea  being 
"  at  a  single  tug  "  ;  but  other  sugges-. 
tions  are  that  ours  represents  the 
Spanish  phrase  en  un  tns,  tns  meaning 
the  crash  of  breaking  glass,  or  that  as 
second  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute 
so  tnce  (third)  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
second. 

Tricolour.  A  flag  of  three  broad 
strips  of  different  colours,  especially 
the  national  standard  of  France,  blue, 
white,  and  red.  The  first  flag  of  the 
Republicans  was  yreen.  The  tricolour 
was  adopted  July  llth,  when  the 
people  were  disgusted  with  the  king 
for  dismissing  Necker  ;  the  popular 
tale  is  that  the  insurgents  in  1789  had 
adopted  for  their  flag  the  two  colours, 
red  and  blue,  but  that  Lafayette  per- 
suaded them  to  add  the  Bourbon  white, 
to  show  that  they  bore  no  hostility  to 
the  king. 

But  in  earlier  times  the  colours  of 
the  city  of  Paris  had  been  these  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  they  were  first  devised 
by  Mary  Stuart,  wife  of  Francois  II, 
ichtie  to  represent  the  royal  house  ; 
blue,  Scotland  ;  and  red,  Switzerland, 
m  compliment  to  the  Swiss  guards, 
whose  livery  it  was. 


Other  tricolours  are  the  flags  of : 

Belgium^  black,  yellow,  red  ,  divided 
vertically. 

Holland,  red,  white,  blue  ;  horizont- 
ally. 

Italy,  green,  white,  red  ;  vertically. 

Montenegro,  red,  blue,  white ;  hori- 
zontally. 

Eoumania,  blue,  yellow,  red ;  ver- 
tically. 

Serbia,  red,  blue,  white  ;  horizont- 
ally. 

Bolivia,  red,  yellow,  green ;  honzont- 
allv. 

Mexico,  green,  white,  red;  ver- 
tically. 

Venezuela,  yellow,  blue,  red;  hori- 
zontally. 

Tricoteuses.  Parisian  women  who, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  used  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Convention 
and,  while  they  went  on  with  their 
tncotant  (knitting),  encouraged  the 
leaders  in  their  bloodthirsty  excesses. 
They  gained  for  themselves  the 
additional  title,  Furies  of  the  Guillo- 
tine, and  never  in  any  age  or  any 
country  did  women  so  disgrace  their 
sex. 

TrI'gon.  The  junction  of  three 
signs.  The  zodiac  is  partitioned  into 
four  trigons,  named  respectively  after 
the  four  elements  ;  the  watery  trigon 
includes  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces  ; 
the  fiery,  Anes,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius  ; 
the  earthy,  Taurus,  Virgo,  and  Capri- 
cornus  ;  and  the  airy,  Gemini,  Libra, 
and  Aquarius. 

TriTogy.  A  group  of  three  tragedies. 
Everyone  in  Greece  who  took  part  in 
the  poetic  contest  had  to  produce  a 
trilogy  and  a  satync  drama.  There 
is  only  one  complete  specimen  extant, 
viz.  that  embracing  the  Agamemnon, 
the  ChoSphorce,  and  the  Eumen'id8s, 
by  JSschylus. 

Trlmalchlo.  The  vulgar  and  osten- 
tatious multi-millionaire  of  Petronius 
Arbiter's  Satyncon  (1st  cent.  A.D.)  ; 
the  subject  of  allusion  on  account  of 
the  colossal  and  extravagant  banquet 
that  he  gave. 

Trimmer.  One  who  runs  with  the 
hare  and  holds  with  the  hounds. 
George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
adopted  the  term  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  to  signify  that  he  was 
neither  an  extreme  Whig  nor  an  ex- 
treme Tory.  Dryden  was  called  a 
trimmer,  because  he  professed  attach- 
ment to  the  king,  but  was  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

TrimurtL  The  Hindu  Trinity; 
i.e.  Brahma  (the  Creator),  Vishnu 
(the  Preserver),  and  Siva  (the  De- 
stroyer). 
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Trine.  In  astrology,  a  planet  dis- 
tant from  another  one-third  of  the 
circle  is  said  to  be  in  trine  ;  one-fourth, 
it  is  in  square  ;  one-sixth  or  two  signs, 
it  is  in  sextile ;  but  when  one-half 
distant,  it  is  said  to  be  "  opposite." 

In  sextile,,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite 
Of  noxious  efficacy 

Milton     Paradise  Lost,  x,  659 

Planets  distant  from  each  other 
six  signs  or  half  a  circle  have  opposite 
influences,  and  are  therefore  opposed 
to  each  other. 

Trinity.  The  three  Persons  in  one 
God — God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  In  thlsTrlnity  none  Is  afore  or  after  other ,  none  Is 
greater,  or  less  than  another ,  but  the  whole  three  Persons 
are  co  eternal  together  and  co-equal. — TKt  Alternation 
Creed. 

Cp.PEBSONS  (Confounding  the  Persons). 
Tertullian  (about  160-240)  intro- 
duced the  word  into  Christian  theology. 
Almost  every  mythology  has  a  three- 
fold deity.  See  THREE. 

Trinity  House.  The  association, 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and,  for  many 
purposes,  forming  a  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  constituting  the  chief 
pilotage  authority  of  the  "United 
Kingdom  and  being  responsible  for 
lighthouses  and  seamarks  in  home 
waters  ;  properly  called  The  Corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  House,  from  its  head- 
quarters on  Tower  Hill,  London. 

It  was  granted  its  first  charter  by 
Henry  VIII  in  1514,  and  now  consists 
of  a  Master,  ten  Acting  Elder  Brethren, 
and  a  number  of  Honorary  Elder 
Brethren,  among  whom  are  usually 
the  King  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  Cabinet  Ministers,  etc. 
The  Acting  Elder  Brethren  (one  a 
retired  naval  officer,  and  nine  retired 
mercantile  marine  commanders)  sit 
with  the  judges  of  the  Admiralty 
Division  as  nautical  assessors  in 
marine  causes. 

Trinity  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next 
after  Whit  Sunday.  It  has  been 
observed  in  honour  of  the  Trinity 
from  very  early  times,  but  was  first 
enjoined  as  a  festival  by  the  Synod 
of  Aries  in  1200.  The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  used  in  the  Church  of  England 
on  this  day  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  Lectionary  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the 
Collect  comes  from  the  Sacramentary 
of  St.  Gregory. 

Trinity  Term.  The  period  of  law 
sittings  in  England  from  the  first 
Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday  to  the 
end  of  July. 

Trinoban'tes.  Inhabitants  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex,  referred  to  in 
Caesar's  Gallic  Wars.  This  word,  con- 


verted into  Fnnovantes,  gave  rise  to 
the  myth  that  the  people  referred  to 
came  from  Troy.  See  TBOYNWANT. 

Tripe.  Journalists'  slang  for  very 
second-rate  **  copy  "  whose  only  use 
is  as  "  fill-ups."  Op.  BILGE- WAXER. 

Tripit'aka  (Pali  tipitoka,  the  three 
baskets).  The  three  classes  into 
which  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Buddhists  are  divided — viz.  the  Sutra- 
pvtaka  (Basket  of  Aphorisms  or  Dis- 
courses) or  Sutras,  the  Vvnayapitaka 
(Basket  of  Disciplinary  Directions), 
and  AbidTuwimapitalca  (Basket  of 
Metaphysics). 

Triple  Alliance.  A  treaty  entered 
into  by  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland 
against  Loxus  XIV  fox  1568.  It  ended 
in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

A  treaty  between  England,  France, 
and  Holland  against  Spain  in  1717. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  joined  by 
Austria,  and  became  a  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

And  that  of  1883,  between  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  against  France  and 
Russia. 

Tripos  (Gr.  trete,  three,  pous,  foot). 
A  Cambridge  term,  meaning  the  three 
honour  classes  in  which  the  best  men 
are  grouped  at  the  final  examination, 
whether  of  Mathematics,  Law,  The- 
ology, or  Natural  Science,  etc.  The 
word  is  often  emphatically  applied  to 
the  voluntary  classical  examination* 
So  called  because  the  champion  in  the 
old  university  disputations  held  dur 
ing  the  admission  of  graduates  to  their 
degrees  used  to  sit  on  a  three-legged 
stool. 

Trlptolemus.  A  Greek  hero  and 
demi-god,  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleu- 
sis  as  the  giver  to  Tna.n  of  grain  and 
the  first  instructor  in  agriculture. 

Trlsaglon  (Gr.  thrice  holy).  A  hymn 
in  the  liturgies  of  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  Churches  in  which  (after 
Is.  vi,  3)  a  threefold  invocation  to  the 
Deity  is  the  burden — "  Holy  God, 
Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal, 
have  mercy  upon  us." 

The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
Bishop  Heber's  hymn  for  Trinity 
Sunday — 

Holy,  Holy,  Holyl  Lord  God  Almighty  1 

"Bjfliy  In  fhc  morning  ooi  aong  ^fr«.n  IJM  to  Th*e— 

which   is   more   properly  called  the 
Ter-Sanctua. 

Triskelion  (Gr.  three-legged).  The 
emblem  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of 
Sicily ;  three  human  legs,  bent  at  the 
knee,  and  joined  at  the  thigh. 

Trismegis'tus  (Gr.  thrice  great).  A 
name  given  to  Hermes  (tf.v.),  the 
Egyptian  philosopher,  or  Thoth,  conn- 


Tristram 


Trollus 


cillor  of  Osi'ns,  to  whom  is  attributed 
a  host  of  inventions  —  amongst  others 
the  art  of  writing  in  hieroglyphics,  the 
first  code  of  Egyptian  laws,  harmony, 
astrology,  the  lute  and  lyre,  magic, 
and  all  mysterious  sciences. 

Tristram,  Sir  (Tristrem,  Tristan,  or 
Tristam).  A  hero  of  mediaeval  ro- 
mance whose  exploits,  though  origin- 
ally unconnected  with  it,  became 
attached  to  the  Arthurian  cycle,  he 
himself  being  named  as  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Eound  Table.  There 
are  many  versions  of  his  story,  which 
is,  roughly,  that  he  was  cured  of  a 
wound  by  Iseult,  or  Ysolde,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  on  his 
return  to  Cornwall  told  his  uncle, 
King  Mark,  of  the  beautiful  princess. 
Mark  sent  him  to  solicit  her  hand  m 
mamage,  and  was  accepted.  Tris- 
tram escorted  her  to  England,  but  on 
the  way  they  both  unknowingly  par- 
took of  a  magic  potion  and  became 
irretrievably  enamoured  of  each  other. 
Iseult  married  the  king,  and  on  his 
discovering  her  with  her  lover  Tris- 
tram fled  to  Brittany,  where,  according 
to  some  versions,  he  married  another 
Iseult—  Iseult  of  Brittany,  or  of  the 
White  Hand,  He  then  went  on 
his  adventures,  and,  being  wounded, 
learned  that  he  could  be  cured  only 
by  his  first  Iseult.  A  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  Cornwall,  and  was  ordered 
to  hoist  a  white  sail  if  he  brought  her 
back.  The  vessel  came  in  sight  with 
a  white  sail  displayed  ;  but  Iseult  of 
the  White  Hand,  out  of  jealousy,  told 
her  husband  that  the  sail  was  blacky 
and  Tristram  instantly  expired. 

The  name  was  originally  Drystan, 
from  the  Pictish  name  Droston,  and  the 
initial  was  changed  to  T  apparently  to 
connect  it  with  Lat.  tnshs,  sad.  In 
Malory's  M  orie  W  Arthur  (VIIIy  i)  we 
are  told  that  he,  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones  (i.e.  Lyonesse),  was  so  called 
because  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  died 
at  his  birth. 

Triton.  Son  of  Neptune,  repre- 
sented as  a  fish  with  a  human  head. 
It  is  this  sea  god  that  makes  the  roar- 
Ing  of  the  ocean  by  blowing  through 
his  shell. 

A  Trtton  among  tTie  minnotos.  The 
sun  among  inferior  lights.  Luna  voter 
minors  ignea. 

Triumph.  A  word  formed  from 
Gr.  thnambos,  the  Dionysiac  hymn, 
Tnumphe  being  an  exclamation  used 
In  the  solemn  processions  of  the  Arval 
Brothers. 


have  assigned  the  origin  of  trl- 

fl  to  the  mythic  pomps  of  Dionysus, 


, 
ris  conquest*  In  the  Bast,  the  very  word  triumph 

,  .  ,  the  Dfc      *      '  ~  "    • 


Dionwlac  hymn.— PaUr .    Martu*  Uu 


The  old  Roman  tnumphus  was  the 
solemn  and  magnificent  entrance  of 
a  general  into  Borne  after  having 
obtained  a  great  or  decisive  victory. 
Cp.  OVATION. 

Trivet.  Right  as  a  trivet.  See 
BIGHT. 

Tri'vla.  Gay's  name  for  his  in- 
vented goddess  of  streets  and  ways. 
His  burlesque  in  three  books  so  en- 
titled (1716)  is  a  mine  of  information 
on  the  outdoor  life  of  Queen  Anne's 

Thou  Trivia,  aid  my  sons 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along  . 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays 

Gay    Trivia,  Bk.  L 

Trivia  is  also  the  plural  of  tnvium 
(q.v.). 

Trivial.  Commonplace,  trifling,  of 
little  importance.  Prom  Lat  tnvtdbs 
(cp.  TRIVTCTM),  belonging  to  the  streets 
or  cross-roads. 

Trtvium.  The  three  roads  (Lat.  tres, 
three,  via,  a  road)  to  learning  m  the 
Middle  Ages,  i.e  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
and  Logic  ;  forming  the  lower  division 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts  (see  QUAD- 
KIVIUM). 

Troe'hilus.  A  small  Egyptian  bird 
fabled  by  the  ancients  to  enter  with 
impunity  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile 
and  to  pick  its  teeth,  especially  of  a 
leech  which  greatly  tormented  the 
creature.  Allusions  to  it  are  common 
in  18th  and  17th  century  authors. 

Not  half  so  bold 

The  pony  bird  that  dares,  with  teasing:  hum, 
Within  the  crocodile's  stretched  Jaws,  to  come 
Thomat  Moore    ZaUa  BooKh,  Pt  L 

Troglodytes.  A  people  of  Ethiopia, 
south-east  of  Egypt,  so  called  from 
Gr  trogUf  cave,  duein,  to  go  into, 
because  they  lived  in  cave  dwellings, 
remains  of  which,  are  still  to  be  seen 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Hence 
applied  to  other  cave-dwellers,  and, 
figuratively  to  those  who  live  in 
seclusion.  There  were  troglodytes  of 
Syria  and  Arabia  also,  according  to 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  (v,  8)  asserts  that 
they  fed  on  serpents. 

•feo'ilus.  The  prince  of  chivalry, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  killed  by 
Achilles  in  the  siege  of  Troy  (Homer's 
Iliad). 

The  loves  of  Troflus  and  Cressida, 
celebrated  by  Shakespeare  and  Chau- 
cer, form  no  part  of  the  old  classic  tale. 
It  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Roman  de  Troie  by  the  12th  century 
trouvere,  Benoit  de  Ste.  More.  Ouido 
delle  Colonne  included  it  in  his 
Historia  Trojana  (about  1290),  it 
thence  passed  to  Boccaccio,  whose 
II  Filotirato  (1344) — where  Pandarus 
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first  appears — was  the  basis  of  Chau- 
cer's Troilus  and  Crisei/de. 

As  true  as  Troilus.  Troilus  is  meant 
by  Shakespeare  to  be  the  type  of  con- 
stancy, and  Cressida  the  type  of  female 
inconstancy. 

After  all  comparisons  of  troth  ,  . 
'  Aa  true  as  Troilus  "  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

TroUut  and  Cresttia,  lit,  2. 

Trojan.  He  is  a  regular  Trojan.  A 
fine  fellow,  with  good  courage  and 
plenty  of  spirit ;  what  the  French  call 
a  brave  homme.  The  Trojans  in 
Homer's  Ihad  and  Virgil's  £3neid  are 
described  as  truthful,  brave,  patriotic, 
and  confiding. 

There  they  say  right,  and  like  true  Trojans. 

.Buffer    Hudibrastl,I 
In  vain  for  a  man  yon  might  seek 
Who  could  drink  more  like  a  Trojan, 
Or  talk  more  like  a  Greek.    Southey  (on  Porton) 

Trojan  War.  The  legendary  war 
sung  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  (q.v.)  as 
having  been  waged  for  ten  years  by 
the  confederated  Greeks  against  the 
men  of  Troy  and  then?  allies,  in  con- 
sequence of  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  the 
Trojan  king,  having  carried  off  Helen, 
wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Lacedemon 
(or  of  Sparta).  The  last  year  of  the 
siege  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  ;  the 
burning  of  Troy  and  the  flight  of 
-3Sn§as  is  told  by  Virgil  in  his  JEneid. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  has  some 
historical  basis,  but  when  it  took  place 
is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Many  dates,  ranging  from  the  llth  to 
the  14th  centuries  B.C.  have  been 
assigned  to  it. 

Trolls.  Dwarfs  of  Northern  mytho- 
logyt  living  in  hills,  underground  in 
caverns  or  beneath ;  they  are  repre- 
sented as  stumpy,  misshapen,  and 
humpbacked,  inclined  to  thieving,  and 
fond  of  carrying  off  children  and  sub- 
stituting their  own.  These  hill 
people,  as  they  are  called,  are  especially 
averse  to  noise,  from  a  recollection  of 
the  time  when  Thor  used  to  be  for  ever 
flinging  his  hammer  after  them. 

Out  then  spake  the  tiny  Troll, 
No  bigger  t.'hy.Ti  «.n  emmet  he. 

Danith  ballad,  Etine  of  FOZmifcov, 

Troll-madam,  or  Troll-my-dames. 
A  popular  indoor  game  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  (also  known  as  trunks, 
pigeon-holes,  or  nine-holes),  borrowed 
from  the  French  and  called  by  them 
iron  (hole)  madame.  It  resembled 
bagatelle,  and  was  played  on  a  board 
having  at  one  end  a  number  of  arches, 
like  pigeon-holes,  into  which  balls 
were  rolled.  Shakespeare  has  a  refer- 
ence to  it  in  A  Winter's  Tale  (iv,  2). 

Trooping.  The  trooping  season.  The 
season  when  the  annual  reliefs  of  the 


British  forces  in  India  are  made, 
usually  commencing  in  late  February 
or  March. 

Trooping  the  colour*  A  military 
ceremonial  parade  in  which  the  regi- 
mental flag,  the  colour,  is  carried 
between  files  of  troops  and  received 
by  the  king  or  his  representative. 

The  ceremony  dates  from  the  18th 
century  (probably  from  Marlborough's 
time),  and  was  originally  a  guard- 
mounting  ceremony,  the  battalion 
finding  the  guards  for  the  day  "  troop- 
ing "  the  colour  to  be  carried  on  king's 
guard. 

Many  yean  ago  it  became  the  custom  to  find  the  public 
guards  on  the  King's  birthday  from  the  flank  companies 
(picked  companies)  of  the  whole  Brigade,  instead  of  from 
one  battalion,  and  it  is  from  this  custom  that  the  ceremony 
of  Trooping  the  Colour  on  his  Majesty's  birthday  by  de- 
tachments of  the  flank  companies  of  all  the  battalions  in 
London  originates  The  Keld-Officer-in-Brigade-Watt- 
ing  always  commands  toe  troops  on  this  parade,  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs.— 2***  Time*, 
3  June,  1922. 

Tropho'nius.  An  architect,  cele- 
brated in  Greek  legend  as  the  builder 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
After  his  death  he  was  deified,  and  had 
an  oracle  in  a  cave  near  Lebadeia, 
Bceotia,  which  was  so  awe-inspiring 
that  those  who  entered  and  consulted 
the  oracle  never  smiled  again.  Hence 
a  melancholy  or  habitually  terrified 
man  was  said  to  have  visited  the  cave 
of  Trophonites. 

There  is  great  danger  that  they  who  enter  smiling  into 
this  Trophonlan  cave,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and  serious 
conspirators. — Burke .  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  i 

Troubadours.  Minstrels  of  the  south 
of  France  in  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th 
centuries ;  so  called  from  the  Pro- 
venc,al  verb  trobar9  to  find  or  invent 
(cp. "  poet,"  which  means  **  a  maker.") 
They  wrote  in  the  langue  d'oc,  prin- 
cipally N  on  love  and  chivalry.  Cp. 
TBO  UVEKES. 

Trouillogaix's  Advice.  None  at  all ; 
"  yes  and  no."  When  Pantag'ruel 
(Mabelais  III,  xxxv)  asked  the  philo- 
sopher Trouillogan  whether  Panurge 
should  marry  or  not,  the  reply  was 
"  Yes."  "  What  say  you  ?  "  asked 
the  prince.  "  What  you  have  heard," 
answered  Trouillogan.  "  What  have 
I  heard,"  said  PantagrueL  "What 
I  have  spoken,"  rejoined  the  sage. 
"  Good,"  said  the  pnnce  ;  "  but  tell 
me  plainly,  shall  Panurge  marry  or 
let  it  alone  ?"  **  Neither,"  answered 
the  oracle.  "How?"  said  the  prince ; 
"that  cannot  be."  "Then  both," 
said  Trouillogan. 

Tronveres.  The  troubadours  of  the 
north  of  France,  in  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  centuries.  So  called  from  FT. 
trouver,  to  find  or  invent  (cp.  TBOU- 
BADOUBS).  Their  work  was  chiefly 
na.rnative  poems. 


Trows 


Trust 


Trows,  or  Drows.  Dwarfs  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  mythology,  similar  to  the 
Scandinavian  Trolls.  There  are  land- 
trows  and  sea-trows.  *'  Trow  tak* 
thee  "  is  a  phrase  still  used  by  the 
island  women  when  angry  with  their 
children. 

X  hung  about  thy  neck  that  gifted  chain,  which  all  in 
war  Isles  know  was  wrought  by  no  earthly  artiat,  but  by 
(be  Drows  in  toe  secret  reeeaaea  of  their  caverns  —Scott. 


Troxar'tas  (Gr.  bread-eater).  King 
of  the  mice  in  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice*  and  father  of  Fsycar'pax, 
who  was  drowned. 

Fix  their  coondl 

Where  greet  Troxartaa  crowned  in  glory  reigns  .  .  . 
Psycar'pax'  father,  father  now  no  more  t 

famtU  :  fault  oftto  Frogs  and  Mice  Bk.  L 

Troy.  The  Siege  of  Troy.  See 
IUA.D  ;  HELEN  ;  TROJAN  WAB  ;  etc. 

Troy  Town.  A  Cornish  expression 
for  a  labyrinth  of  streets,  a  regular 
maze.  Troy  was  formerly  used  figura- 
tively of  any  scene  of  disorder  or  con- 
fusion ;  a  room  with  its  furniture  all 
higgledy-piggledy*  for  instance,  would 
be  called  a  Troy  fair. 

Troy  weight.  The  system  of  weights 
used  in  weighing  precious  metals  and 
gems,  the  pound  of  12  ounces  weigh- 
ing 5670  grains  as  compared  with  the 
pound  avoirdupois  which  weighs  7000 
grains  and  is  divided  into  16  ounces 
(cp.  AVOIRDUPOIS).  Why  so  called 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  prob- 
ably it  was  the  system  used  at 
the  great  fairs  at  Troyes,  in  France. 
1  Ib.  troy  =  .822861  Ib.  av.,  rather 
over  four-fifths. 

Troynovant.  The  name  given  by 
the  early  chroniclers  to  London, 
anciently  the  city  of  the  Trinobantes 
(g.r.)  ;  a  corruption  of  Tnnovant.  As 
Troynovant  was  assumed  to  mean  The 
New  Troy,  the  name  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  Brute,  a  Trojan  refugee 
(from  whom  they  derived  the  name 
Britain]  came  to  England  and  founded 
London.  « 

For  noble  Britons  sprang  from  Trojans  boM, 
And  Troy-noraat  was  bolH  oi  old  Troyes  ashe*  odd 
£JMNMT    Fatrit  CUMIM,  lit,  9 

Trace  of  God.  In  1041  the  Church 
attempted  to  limit  private  war,  and 
decreed  that  there  should  be  no  hos- 
tilities between  Lent  and  Advent  or 
from  the  Thursday  to  the  next  Monday 
at  the  time  of  great  festivals.  This 
Truce  of  Ood  was  confirmed  by  the 
Lateran  Council  in  1179,  and  was 
agreed  to  by  England,  France,  tltaly, 
and  other  countries  ;  but  little  atten- 
tion was  ever  paid  to  it. 

Track  System,  The.  The  paying  of 
employees  otherwise  than  in  current 
coin,  or  making  it  a  condition  that 
they  shall  buy  food  or  other  articles 


from  some  particular  shop.  In  Eng- 
land this  was  made  illegal  by  Acts 
passed  in  1831,  1887,  and  1896. 

True.    A  true  bill.    See  BILL. 

True  blue.    See  BLUE. 

True-lovers1  knot.  A  complicated 
double  knot  with  two  interlacing  bows 
on  each  side  and  two  ends,  used  as  a 
symbol  of  love. 

Three  time*  *  trae-love's  knot  I  tie  secure ; 
firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure 

Gay'*  Pastorals     The  Spell 

True  Thomas.  Thomas  the  Bhy- 
mer.  See  RHYMER. 

Truepenny.  Hamlet  says  to  the 
Ghost,"  Art thou there, Truepenny  ?  " 
Then  to  his  comrades,  "  You  hear  this 
fellow  in  the  cellarage  "  (i,  5).  And 
again,  "  Well  said,  old  mole  ;  canst 
work  ?  "  The  reference  is,  of  course, 
to  the  sterling  worth  of  his  f  ather— ;he 
was  as  honest  and  true  as  a  genuine 
coin. 

Trump.  This  word  in  such  phrases 
as  a  trumped  up  affair,  trumpery,  etc., 
is  the  same  word  as  trumpet;  from 
FT.  trompe,  a  trumpet,  whence  tromper 
which,  originally  meaning  "  to  play 
on  a  trumpet,'*  came  to  mean  to  be- 
guile, deceive,  impose  upon. 

Trump  in  cards,  is  from  Fr.  triomplie 
(triumph),  the  name  of  an  old  variant 
of  6cart<5. 

The  last  trump.  The  final  end  of  all 
things  earthly ;  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump 
—1  Cor  XT.  51, 52 

To  play  one's  last  trump.  To  be 
reduced  to  one's  last  expedient;  a 
phrase  from  card-playing. 

Trumpet.    See  TBUMP  above. 

The  Feast  of  Trumpets.  A  Jewish 
festival,  held  on  the  first  two  days  of 
Tisri  (about  mid  Sept.  to  mid.  Oct.), 
the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
at  which  the  blowing  of  trumpets 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  ritual. 
See  Numb,  xxix,  1. 

To  blow  one's  own  trumpet.  To 
publish  one's  own  praises,  good  deeds, 
etc.  The  allusion  is  to  heralds,  who 
used  to  announce  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  the  knights  who  entered  a 
list.  Similarly,  your  trumpeter  is  dead 
means  that  you  are  obliged  to  sound 
your  own  praises  because  no  one  will 
do  it  for  you. 

Trust.  A  combination  of  a  number 
of  companies  or  businesses  doing 
similar  trade  to  each  other  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  competition  or 
creating  a  monopoly,  under  one 
general  control.  So  called  because 
each  member  is  on  trust  not  to  under* 
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sell  the  others,  but  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  terms  agreed  on. 

Truth.  Pilate  said,  "What  is 
truth  2  "  (John  xvm,  38).  This  was 
the  great  question  of  the  Platonists. 
Plato  said  we  could  know  truth  if  we 
could  sublimate  our  minds  to  their 
original  purity.  Arcesila'us  said  that 
man's  understanding  is  not  capable  of 
knowing  what  truth  is.  Car'neadSs 
maintained  that  not  only  our  under- 
standing could  not  comprehend  it, 
but  even  our  senses  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  help  us  in  the  investigation. 
Gorgias  the  Sophist  said,  "  What  is 
right  but  what  we  prove  to  be  right  *•* 
and  what  is  truth  but  what  we  believe 
to  be  truth  ?  " 

Pilate  asked  Quid  ett  verttas  t  And  then  some  other 
matter  took  Mm  In  the  head,  and  so  up  he  rose  and  went 
his  way  before  he  had  his  answer  He  deserved  never  to 
and  what  truth  was  —  Up  Andrewe*  ,  Sermon  on  the 
Resurrection  (1613) 

Truth  lies  at  tTte  bottom  of  a  well. 
This  expression  has  been  attributed  to 
Herachtus,  Clean'thes,  Democ'ritus 
the  Derider,  and  others. 


accusa,  qu»  in  profundo  verltatem  (ut  ait 
Democxltas)  penltus  abstruserit*—  Cicero  Academic*,  i, 
10 

Let  us  seek  the  solution  of  these  doubts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inexhaustible  well,  where  Heraclitus  says  the 
truth  is  hidden.—  Rabetai*  Pcmtagruel,  xviiL 

Try'anon.  Daughter  of  the  fairy 
king  who  lived  on  the  island  of 
Oleron.  "  She  was  as  white  as  lily 
in  May,"  and  married  Sir  Launfal, 
King  Arthur's  steward,  whom  she 
carried  off  to  "  Ohroun  her  jolif  isle," 
and,  as  the  romance  says  — 

flii>ffft  saw  Mm  in  +.hV»  land  no  man, 
Ne  no  more  of  M*»  tell  I  n'can 
For  soothe  without  lie. 
Thoma*  Ohetter  .  Sir  Ltnmfal  (15th  cent.) 

Try'gon.  The  sting-ray,  a  fish  with 
a  sharp  spine  in  its  tail.  It  is  said  that 
Tele'gomis,  son  of  Ulysses  by  CircS, 
coming  to  Ith'aca  to  see  his  father 
was  denied  admission  by  the  servants  ; 
whereupon  a  quarrel  ensued,  and  his 
father,  coming  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  was  accidentally  struck  with 
his  son's  arrow,  pointed  with  a  trygon*s 
spine,  and  died. 

The  Lord  of  Ithaca, 

Struck  by  the  poisonous  trygon's  bone,  expired. 
Weft     TriumpTu  ofOu  Gout  (Luctan) 

Tsung-11  Yamen.  The  former  de- 
partment for  foreign  affairs  in  China, 
through  which,  from  its  establishment 
in  1S61  until  1901,  foreign  ministers 
addressed  their  communications  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Government. 

Tu  autem  (Lat,  But  thou).  A  hint 
to  leave  off  ;  **  hurry  up  and  come  to 
the  last  clause."  In*  the  long  Latin 
grace  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
the  last  clause  used  to  be  Tu  autem 
rmsere're  mei,  Domine.  Amen>  and  it 


was  not  unusual,  whan  aaiatolar  read 
slowly,  for  the  senior  Eel  Jov  *fe>  whisper 
Tu  autem — i.e.  Skip  all  tew  rest  and 
give  us  only  the  last  frautaocotn. 

Tu  quoque  (L»at.  Yona  to«o].  A  re- 
tort implying  that  the  «JM  9  addressed 
is  in  the  same  boat  aBisMvte  speaker 
— that  his  case  is  no  tett&fer  and  no 
worse. 

The  tu  quogws  style  oj  Argument. 
Personal  invective  ;  ih»e  airtgament  of 
personal  application  ;  mift/riwntum  ad 
hommem. 

Tuatha  De  Danann.  A  legendary 
race  of  super-human  le  mass  which  in- 
vaded Ireland,  overt3kient?1bcDe  Firbolgs 
and  Fomors,  and  WGMM  tt  themselves 
overthrown  by  the  MiLesB-^wa,^ho  later 
worshipped  them  as  gocLa 

Tab.  TvbSf  in  roTTzug1 8  slang,  are 
gig  pairs  of  college  losat  codabs,  who 
practise  for  fche  term's  raccxces.  They 
are  pulled  on  one  side  vKhfeii  JQ&  pair-oar 
boat  in  uniform  makes  i"fc  ag[ipf>earan-ce, 
Tubbing  is  taking  ou.i>p  air?  Bonder  the 
supervision  of  &  coacK  tokuGBh  men  for 
taking  part  in  the  razees,.. 

A  tale  of  a  ivb*  JL  coel^i  and-bull 
story  ;  a  rigmaxole  ;  OLon9*3®usical  ro- 
mance. 

There  is  a  comedy  of  thiaSsname  by 
Ben  Jonson  (produced  183 €23),  and  a 
prose  satire  by  Swift  ( IMilr  ibuch  por- 
trays allegoncaJly  th«  Kailniiigs  of  the 
English,  Roman,  and  Pc^vesbyterian 
Churches.  • 

A  tub  of  naked  cfriCdf^fitu  Elmblem- 
atical  m  religious  paJoatut.Gg$  of  St. 
Nicholas  (q.v.),  in  aUusi^cntito  the  two 
boys  murdered,  and  plac&danisia  pickling 
tub  by  a  landlord,  but  raiedfod  to  life 
again  by  this  saint. 

To  throw  a  tub  to  titfit  t^iWe.  To 
create  a  diversion  in.  oracle*  fr  to  avoid  a 
real  danger;  to  "bainbooizlo  or  mislead 
an  enemy.  In  whaJbng  ,  according  to 
Swift,  when,  a  ship  was  ikres^fcened  by 
a  school  of  whales,  it  ?aaa»s  usual  to 
throw  a  tub  into  fcke  aea  *to  divert 
their  attention. 

Tub-thumper.  A  blur  tafcug,  ranting 
public  speaker;  a  6t aitouttp-orator." 
In  allusion  to  the  tia1>  fcre^ii»J3aitly  used 
as  a  rostrum  at  operx-aicr  me»aeetings. 

Tuba  (Arab.  iDeafcihiaie),  A  myth- 
ical tree  of  the  Mohajcam  .cdactiParaaise, 
of  gigantic  proportions,  vswh^as branches 
stretch  out  to  those  wto  wistfilbo  gather 
their  produce — iuscioiJus  ftdbiits,  the 
flesh  of  birds  already  «(H)HUbd,  green 
garments,  and  even  hoca^es  ready 
saddled  and  bridled,  Uton  its  root 
spring  the  rivers  of  PaaodiafiB,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  vim*  a.d  water, 
and  on  whose  banks  aao*y  b»<je  gathered 
inestimable  gems. 
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Tuacl 


Turi 


TPwt  ..fehoolboy  slang  for  extra 
fo«o»d  (toUidblwhfch  can  be  tucked  away 
iugarmle),  ass,  gedally  cakes,  tarts,  sweets, 
aru  di  so  «»#»  i  Hence  foc&-sftop,  a  shop 
wtn  erateiltoe  can  be  procured. 

4  (BAM  fee*  in.  A  good  feed— 
eeWlr  *f  the  above. 
Tfl  li^Wme  «p.  To  finish  him,  do 
him  4,  The  allusion  is  probably  to 
fe|j$  toco  fciUdren  up  in  bed  for  the 
-Wty  are  finished  with  till  next 
ng  |  r  i  Jgibut  there  may  be  some 
reif  aeieicet  t«ci|o  the  long  narrow  duellist's 
raj?*i<rforflt4!<ierly  called  a  tuck  (Fr.  rftoc, 


r.    See  FKIAB  TUCK. 

.-Hi  The  ornamental  frill  of  lace 
or  wntulin  otuiorn  by  women  in  the  17th 
ati«d|  18th  dtlteiituries  round  the  top  of 
th«B  ii  teewts  to  cover  the  neck  and 
aho»uld«*.w  Hence,  ivith  clean  tnb  and 
tuc?ffc#,  nio  oto  ]tely  dressed,  looking  fresh 
aiudl  Bjniam 
.Alwriualrtj  for  food  (cp.  TUCK);  — 

"  JWo,'  *  til  JI  fcHMfaer,  "  we've  no  food  *    "  By  Jove  I  " 
Ml*    fefat  <ta    jJ4sTll  search  creation  for  tucker  to-night 
e  jot,  itawpft. 


U  dialect  variant  of  tuft, 
wh:i  elk  m&ton  formerly  used  of  a  small 
or  hillock. 


Little  MiM  Muflet 
Sat  on  *  tuffet 
titing  her  cards  and  whey 

Hurtary  &*&** 

1  nobleman  or  fellow  com- 
'  iJeiKltford.     So  called  because 
he  ^we-aaw  fsigold  tuft  or  tassel  on  his 

— 


A  nobleman's  toady 
AfiM|||ttH||  one  who  tries  to  curry 
fav  CDipffitliBiMbhe  wealthy  and  great  for 
the  sale  »  «  lerf  feeding  on  the  crumbs 
whS-oel  laUtlalfll  from  the  rich  man's 


Uk  hame  by  which  Collegers 
are  Qoumi  mwt  Eton  ;  from  the  tog  (i.e. 
fofifocD  Foml  f  awty  them  to  distinguish  them 
frorxn  tlerfiCMSiit  of  the  school. 

2^*^  (fwoiwlfBr.  A  rural  sport  in  which 
a  nnunte  aeiof  men,  divided  into  two 
"bani-cifl,  lay  tfajbld  of  a  strong  rope  and 
pull  sgiinssictirf  each  other  till  one  side 
has  Hugged  Wtke  other  over  the  dividing 
Une- 

FP7"^^*^  meefe  6«r«efc  then  is  the 
tug  «J  w.- 


Certain  Scotch 
nted  by  the  Regent, 
!Mbr4tai,liadkl572,  with,  the  distinct 
uad  *@ttta<li'ii*bg  that  they  were  to  hand 
i  poriaon  of  the  revenue 
u  A  *wtoftan  is  a  stuffed 
i,  food,  under  a  cow  that 
Hsf  milk.  The  cow,  think- 
«k*lirl  ^n  *'  to  be  her  calf,  readily 
to  the  milk-pail  ;  the 


bishop  was  to  have  the  empty  title, 
and  the  Begent  was  to  get  the 
"  milk." 

Tulip  Mania.  A  reckless  mania  foi 
the  purchase  of  tulip-bulbs  that  arose 
in  Holland  in  the  17th  century  and 
was  at  its  greatest  height  about  1634- 
1037.  A  root  of  the  species  called 
Viceroy  sold  for  £250  ;  Semper  Augus- 
tus, more  than  double  that  sum.  The 
mania  spread  all  over  Europe,  and 
became  a  mere  stock-jobbing  specula- 
tion. 

Tumbledown  Dick.  Anything  that 
will  not  stand  firmly.  "  Dick  "  is 
Bichard  Cromwell  (1626-1712),  the 
Protector's  son,  who  was  but  a  totter- 
ing wall  at  best. 

Tune.  The  tune  the  old  cow  died  of. 
Advice  instead  of  relief  ;  remonstrance 
instead  of  help.  As  St.  James  says 
(ii,  15,  16),  "  If  a  brother  or  sister  be 
naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one  of  you  say  to  them,  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ;  not- 
withstanding ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body  ; 
what  doth  it  profit  ?  *'  Your  words 
are  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  of. 
The  reference  is  to  the  well-known 
song  — 

There  was  an  old  man,  and  he  had  an  old  cow, 

But  he  had  no  fodder  to  give  her, 
So  he  took  op  his  fiddle  and  played  her  the  tone 

'  Consider,  good  cow,  consider, 
This  Isn't  the  time  for  the  grass  to  grow, 

Consider,  good  cow,  consider  " 

To  change  one's  tune,  or  sing  another 
tune.  See  SING. 

To  the  tune  of.  To  the  amount  of  ; 
as,  "  I  had  to  pay  to  the  tune  of  £500." 

Tuneful  Nine,  The.     The  nine  Muses 


When  thy  young  Muse  invok'd  the  tuneful  Nine, 
To  »y  now  LOOTS  did  not  pass  the  &HRTB, 
What  Work  had  We  with  WAOBurtNOHBK,  ARXHHOM, 
Places  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  Khizne  ? 

Prior    Ltffitr  to  Solleau,  J>etpreaux  (1704). 

Tunkers  or  Bunkers  (Ger.  Dippers). 
A  religious  sect  akin  to  the  Baptists, 
founded  in  Germany  in  1708  by  Alex- 
ander Mack.  In  171  9  a  party  of  them 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
sect  has  spread  considerably  in  the 
Western  States.  They  follow  Bible 
teaching  as  closely  as  possible  and 
adhere  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

Tur'caret.  One  who  has  become 
rich  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and,  having 
nothing  else  to  show,  makes  a  great 
display  of  his  wealth.  From  the  hero 
of  Le  Sage's  comedy  of  the  same  name 
(1709). 

Turf,  The*  The  racecourse;  the 
profession  of  horse-racing,  which  is 
done  on  turf  or  grass.  A  turfite  is  one 
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irk 


Tutivillus 


0  lives  by  the  turf,  either  by  running 
'ses  or  betting. 

1  men  are  equal  on  the  turf  and  under  it—lord 


rurk.  Applied  to  barbarous,  sav- 
j,  cruel  men,  because  these  qualities 
re  been  for  centuries  attributed  to 
rks  ;  also  to  mischievous  and  un- 
y  children,  as  You  httle  Turk  1 
The  Young  Turks.  The  reforming 
cty  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  who,  in 
5  early  part  of  the  present  centuiy, 
ed  to  introduce  the  methods  of 
>dern  Europe  into  the  govern- 
jnt. 

Turk  Gregory.  FalstafE's  ne  plus 
ra  of  military  valour  —  a  humorous 
oabmation  of  the  Sultan  with 
egory  VII  (Hildebrand),  probably 
e  strongest  of  all  the  Popes. 

urk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms  as  I  have 
e  this  day  —1  Sewy  17,  v,  3 

Turkey:  Turkey  Rhubarb.    See  Mis- 


Turn.  Done  to  a  turn.  Cooked 
actiy  right;  another  turn  on  the 
idiron  would  be  one  too  much. 
He  felt  that  the  hour  for  the  up-turmng 
his  glass  was  at  hand.  He  knew  that 
e  sand  of  life  was  nearly  run  out,  and 
at  death  was  about  to  turn  his  hour- 
ass  upside  down. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another.    A 
•nefit  received  ought  to  be  repaid. 
To  serve  its  turn.    To  be  appropriate 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  place ; 
ten   said   of   something  that  only 
irely  meets  its  requirements. 
To  turn  down.    To  reject;    a  can- 
date  at  an  examination,   election, 
c.,  who  does  not  meet  with  success 
said  to  be  turned  down. 
In    Eastern   countries   a   glass   is 
irned  down  at  convivial  gatherings 
i  a  memento  of  a  recently  departed 
unpanion : — 

ind  when  like  her,  oh  SAW,  you  shall  paas 
imong  the  Guests  Star-scatter'd  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  your  Joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
(There  I  made  One— turn  down  an  empty  Glass ! 

Fitzgerald    Rubdiy At  of  Omar  Khayyam,  cL 

To  turn  the  tables.    See  TABLE. 
To  turn  turtle.    To  turn  completely 
rer,  upside  down,  topsy-turvy.    Usu- 
ly  said  of  boats. 

Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
xpectant  that  the  luck  will  change, 
tat  good  fortune  will  arrive  without 
uch  effort  on  one's  own  part.  The 
incipal  characteristic  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
^  in  Dickens's  Martin  Chusslewit. 
i  Disraeli's  PopaniLla  the  national 
otto  of  Vraibleusia  is  Something 
7ill  Turn  Up. 

Turncoat.    A  renegade ;    one  who 
sserts  his  principles  or  party. 
Fable  has  it  that  a  certain  Duke 
'    Saxony,   whose    dominions  were 


bounded  m  part  by  France,  hit  upon 
the  device  of  a  coat  blue  one  side,  and 
white  the  other.  When  he  wished  to 
be  thought  in  the  French  interest 
he  wore  the  white  outside ;  otherwise 
the  blue.  Whence  a  Saxon  was  nick- 
named Emmanuel  Turncoat. 

Turnip.  Common  slang  lor  a  large, 
old-fashioned  silver  watch. 

Turnspit.  One  who  has  all  the 
work  but  none  of  the  profit  j  he  turns 
the  spit  but  eats  not  of  the  roast. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  turnspit*  a  small 
dog  which  was  used  to  turn  the  roast- 
mg-spit  by  means  of  a  kind  of  tread- 
wheel  Topsell  says,  "  They  go  into 
a  wheel,  which  they  turn  round  about 
with  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  so 
diligently  .  .  .  that  no  drudge  .  .  . 
can  do  the  feate  more  cunningly " 
(1607). 

Turpin.  A  contemporary  of  Charle- 
magne, Archbishop  of  Rheims  from 
753  to  794,  on  whom  has  been  fathered 
a  French  chronicle  history,  written 
in  Latin  in  the  first  half  of  the  llth 
century.  It  purports  to  have  been 
written  at  vienne,  in  Dauphiny, 
whence  it  is  addressed  to  Leoprandus, 
Dean  of  Aojusgranensis  (Aix-la-Chap- 
elle).  The  probable  author  was  a 
canon  of  Barcelona. 

It  relates  the  expedition  of  Charle- 
magne to  Spain  in  777,  and  his  return 
to  France  after  subduing  Navarre  and 
Aragon.  The  chronicle  says  he  in- 
vested Pampelu'na  for  three  months 
without  being  able  to  take  it ;  he  then 
tried  what  prayer  could  do,  and  the 
walls  fell  down  of  their  own  accord, 
like  those  of  Jencho.  Those  Saracens 
who  consented  to  become  Christians 
were  spared  ;  the  rest  were  put  to  the 
sword  Charlemagne  then  visited  the 
sarcophagus  of  James,  and  Turpin 
baptized  most  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  king  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  but 
the  rear  commanded  by  Boland  was 
attacked  by  50,000  Saracens,  and  none 


Tut.  A  word  used  in  Lincolnshire 
for  a  phantom,  as  the  Spittol  HiK  Tut. 
Tom  Tut  will  get  you  is  a  threat  to 
frighten  children.  Tut-gotten  is  panic- 
struck 

Tutenag.    See  TOOTH   (Tooth  and 

egg)- 

Tutivillus.  The  demon  of  mediaeval 
legend  who  collects  all  the  words 
skipped  over  or  mutilated  by  priests 
m  the  performance  of  the  services. 
These  literary  scraps  or  shreds  he 
deposits  in  that  pit  which  is  said  to 
be  paved  with  "  good  intentions " 
never  brought  to  effect. 
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Tweed 


Two 


Tweed.  The  origin  of  this  name  of 
a  woollen  cloth  used  for  garments  is 
to  be  found  in  a  blunder.  It  should 
have  been  iweal,  the  Scots  form  of 
twitt;  but  when  the  Scotch  manu- 
facturer sent  a  consignment  to  James 
Locke,  of  London,  in  1829,  the  name 
was  badly  written  and  misread  ;  and 
as  the  cloth  was  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  tweed  was  accordingly 
adopted.  Twill,  like  dimity  (q.v.}, 
means  "  two-threaded." 

Tweedledum      and      Tweedledee. 

Names  invented  by  John  Byrom  (d. 
1763)  to  satirize  two  quarrelling 
schools  of  musicians  between  whom 
the  real  difference  was  negligible. 
Hence  used  of  people  whose  persons  — 
or  opinions  —  are  "  as  like  as  two  peas." 

Some  say  compared  to  Bonondni 
That  mynheer  Handel's  bat  a  ninny  , 
Others  arer  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Staoge  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twtrt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedkdee 

J  Byrom. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  most 
of  the  nobility  took  the  side  of  CK  B. 
Bononcini  (d.  about  1752),  but  the 
Prince  of  Wales,with  Pope  and  Arbuth- 
not,  was  for  Handel.  Cp.  GLUCKISTS. 

Twelfth,  The.  The  12th  of  August, 
"  St.  Grouse's  Bay  "  ;  the  first  day 
of  grouse-shooting. 

Twelfth  Night  January  5th,  the 
eve  of  Twelfth  Day,  or  the  Feast  of 
the  Epiphany,  twelve  days  after 
Christmas,  Jan.  6th.  Formerly  this 
was  a  time  of  great  merrymaking,  and 
the  games  that  took  place  were,  with 
Uttle  doubt,  a  survival  of  the  old 
Boman  Saturnalia,  which  was  held 
at  the  same  season. 

Shakespeare's  play  of  this  name 
(produced  in  1602}  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  written  for  acting  at  the 
Twelfth  Night  festivities  ;  the  ground- 
work of  the  plot  was  ultimately  drawn 
—  through  various  sources  —  from  the 
Italian  of  Bandello. 

Twelve.  Back  English  archer  carries 
twelve  Scotsmen  under  his  girdle.  This 
was  a  common  saying  at  one  time, 
because  the  English  were  unerring 
archers,  and  each  carried  twelve  arrows 
in  his  belt. 

The  Twelve.  All  the  prelates  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  Of  course 
the  allusion  is  to  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Pope  Identifies  hfmtetf  with  tl»  "Master,"  and 


-  The  toetoe  tables.  The  earliest  code 
of  Roman  law,  compiled  by  the 
Decemviri,  and  enfcraved  on  twelve 
bflpaaze  tablets  (Livy,  in,  57  ;  Diodorus, 
xii,  60). 


Twickenham.  The  Bard  of  Twick- 
enham. Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744), 
who  lived  there  for  thirty  years. 

Twig.  I  twig  you  ;  do  you  twig  my 
meaning  ?  I  catch  your  meaning ;  I 
understand.  (Irish  tuigim,  I  under- 
stand.) 

Twinkling.  In  a  twinkling.  In  a 
second,  in  an  instant  of  time ;  as  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  (see  1  Cor.  xv,  52), 
the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost  (see  BED- 
POST). 

Twins,  The.  A  constellation  and 
sign  of  the  zodiac  (May  21st  to  June 
21st) ;  representing  Castor  and  Pollux 
(q.v.)9  the  "  great  twin  brethren  "  of 
classical  mythology. 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  twins  are  fired, 
Short  Is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night. 

Thornton    Summer 

Twist.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  asking 
for  more.  Oliver  Twist,  the  work- 
house-boy hero  of  Dickens's  novel  of 
that  name  (1838),  greatly  astonished 
the  workhouse-master  and  caused 
general  consternation  by  once  actually 
asking  for  more  gruel.  The  saying  is 
sometimes  used  of  a  child  who  un- 
expectedly— or  too  frequently — asks 
for  second  helpings. 

To  twist  it  on  one.  Slang  for  to 
swindle  one  or  to  bamboozle  him  to 
one's  own  advantage.  Also  (with 
allusion  to  giving  the  screw  another 
twist),  to  extract  from  a  person  all  one 
can — and  a  bit  over. 

Twitcher,  Jemmy.  A  cunning, 
treacherous  highwayman  in  Gays 
Beggar's  Opera.  The  name  was  given 
about  1765,  m  a  poem  by  Gray,  to  John, 
Lord  Sandwich  (1718-92),  noted  for 
his  liaison  with  Miss  Bay,  who  was 
shot  by  the  Bev.  "  Captain  "  Hack- 
man  out  of  jealousy. 

See  Jemmy  Twitcher  shambles— stop,  stop  thief  1 

Two.  The  evil  principle  of  Pytha- 
goras. Accordingly  the  second  day  oi 
the  second  month  of  the  year  was 
sacred  to  Pluto,  and  was  esteemed 
unlucky. 

The  two  eyes  of  Greece*  Athens  and 
Sparta. 

To  have  two  strings  to  one*s  bow. 
See  Bow. 

Two  "heads  are  better  than  one.  Out- 
side advice  is  often  very  useful.  To 
the  saying  are  sometimes  added  the 
words — or  why  do  folks  marry  1 

Two  is  company,  three  is  none.  An 
old  saying,  much  used  by  lovers ;  it 
is  given  in  Heywood's  collection  of 
proverbs  (1546). 

Two  may  keep  counsel — if  one  oj 
them's  dead.  A  caustic  saying  ex- 
pressive of  the  great  difficulty  of  being 
certain  that  a  secret  is  not  told  once  it 
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is  imparted  to  someone  else.  Shake- 
speare has — 

Two  may  keep  counsel  when  the  third's  away 

Titw  Andromatu,  iv  2. 

And  in  The  Testament  of  Love,  formerly 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  is — 

For  thre  may  kepe  a  counsel,  if  twain  be  awate. 

Two  of  a  trade  did  never  agree.  A 
very  old  proverb  (it  occurs  in  H-esiod's 
Works  and  Days},  but  one  that  is  by 
no  means  of  universal  application. 

In  every  age  and  clime  we  see 
Two  of  a  trade  can  ne'er  agree 

Gay    Pallet,^  xxL 

Two  wrongs  cannot  make  a  right. 
It's  no  use  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul ; 
figs  will  not  come  from  thistles,  nor 
good  from  evil. 

When  two  Fridays  come  together. 
One  of  a  large  number  of  circumlocu- 
tions for  Never! 

Two    Gentlemen   of  Verona,   The. 

Shakespeare's  comedy  (written  cer- 
tainly before  1598,  but  not  printed 
till  the  Folio  of  1623)  is  principally 
indebted  for  the  story  to  the  pastoral 
romance  of  Diana,  by  George  of  Monte- 
mayor,  a  Spaniard,  a  translation  of 
which  by  Bartholomew  Yonge  was 
in  existence  in  1582,  but  not  printed 
till  1598.  Other  Italian  stories,  and 
perhaps  Sidney's  Arcadia,  were  drawn 
upon,  and  the  love  adventure  of 
Julia  resembles  that  of  Viola  in 
Twelfth  Night. 

Twopenny.  Often  used  slightingly 
of  things  of  very  little  value. 

Tuck  in  your  twopenny  I  The 
schoolboy's  warning  to  the  boy 
over  whose  back  the  leap  is  to  be 
made  in  leap-frog  to  keep  his  head 
down. 

Twopenny  damn.    See  DAMN. 

TJie  Twopenny  Tube.  The  Central 
London  (Electric)  Bailway  was  so 
called,  because  for  some  years  after  its 
opening  (1900)  the  fare  for  any  distance 
was  2d. 

Tybalt.  Formerly  a  name  com- 
monly given  to  cats  (cp.  TIBERT,  in 
Reynard  the  Fox} ;  hence  the  allusions 
to  cats  in  connexion  with  Tybalt,  one 
of  "the  Capulet  family  in  Shakespeare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Mercutio  says, 
"  Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you 
walk  ?  "  (ni,  1)  ;  and  again,  when 
Tybalt  asks,  "  What  wouldst  thou 
have  with  me  ?  "  Mercutio  answers, 
"  Good  king  of  cats  1  nothing  but  one 
of  your  nine  lives  "  (hi,  1). 

Tyburn.  A  former  tributary  of  the 
Thames  rising  at  Hampstead  (so  called 
because  composed  of  two  burns,  or 
rivulets),  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  where  now  stands  the  Marble 
Arch,  and  where  public  executions 


formerly  took  place.  Hence  Tyburn 
tree,  the  gallows,  to  take  a  ride  to 
Tyburn,  to  go  to  one's  hanging,  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Tyburn,  the  common 
hangman,  etc. 

The  last  criminal  was  hanged  here 
in  1783,  after  which  date  the  execu- 
tions were  carried  out  at  New- 
gate. 

Tyburn  Ticket.  A  certificate  which, 
under  a  statute  of  William  III,  was 
granted  to  prosecutors  who  had 
secured  a  capital  conviction  against  a 
criminal  exempting  them  from  all 
parish  and  ward  offices  within  the 
parish  in  which  the  felony  had  been 
committed.  This,  with  the  privilege 
it  conferred,  might  be  sold  once, 
and  once  only,  and  the  Stamford 
Mercury  for  March  27th,  1818, 
announced  the  sale  of  one  for  £280. 
The  Act  was  repealed  by  58  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  70. 

Tybur'nla,  The  Portman  and  Gros- 
venor  Squares  district  of  Dondon, 
described  by  Thackeray  as  "  the 
elegant,  the  prosperous,  the  polite 
Tyburma,  the  most  respectable  dis- 
trict of  the  habitable  globe." 

On  the  Sunday  evening  the  Temple  is  commonly  cahn. 
The  chambers  are  for  the  moat  part  vacant  ,  the  great 
lawyers  are  giving  grand  dinner  parties  at  their  houses  in 
the  Bdgravlan   or    Tyburnian   districts,  —  TTiaekerav 
Pendennit,  ch.  xliz. 

Tyke.    See  TIKE. 

Tyler's  Insurrection.  An  armed  re- 
bellion of  peasants  in  southern  Eng- 
land in  1381,  led  by  Wat  Tyler  (an 
Essex  man),  in  consequence  of  dis- 
content aroused  by  the  Statute  of 
Labourers,  and  the  heavy  taxation, 
especially  a  poll-tax  of  three  groats  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  war  with 
France.  Wat  Tyler  was  slain  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  Smithfield,  the  revolt 
was  crushed,  and  many  of  the  rebels 
executed. 

Tyl'wyth  Teg  (Welsh,  the  Fair 
family).  A  sort  of  kobold  family  of 
Welsh  folklore,  but  not  of  diminutive 
size.  They  lived  in  a  lake  near  Breck- 
nock. 

Tyndale's  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  THE 
ENGLISH. 

Pica      (large     type),     litera 
letter  at  the 


ica'ta,  the  great  black 
beginning  of  some  new  order  in  the 
liturgy. 

Brevier'  (small  type)>  used  in  printing 
the  breviary. 

Primer,  now  called  "  long  primer," 
(small  type),  used  in  printing  small 
prayer-books  called  primers. 

A  fount  of  type.    See  LETTER. 

In  an  ordinary  fount  the  proportion 
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Typhceus 


Tyrant 


of  the  various  letters  is  usually  as 
follows : — 


8,500 

1,600 

3,000 

4,400 

.13,000 

*   2,600 

1,700 


0,400 

8,000 

400 

800 

4,000 

S.OOO 

8.000 


8,000  '  v  . 
1,700     w 

500  x  . 
6,200  y  . 
8,000 
9,000  > 
3,400  ' 


1,200 
3,000 

400 
2,000 

200 


4,500    ,800 
2,000      600 

Typhoe'us.  A  giant  of  Greek  myth- 
ology, with  a  hundred  heads,  fearful 
eyes,  and  a  most  terrible  voice.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Harpies.  Zeus 
killed  him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  he 
lies  buried  under  Mount  Etna. 

Ty'phon.  Son  of  Typhoa'us.  He 
was  so  tall  that  he  touched  the  skies 
with  his  head.  His  offspring  were 
Gorgon,  Geryon,  CerbSrus,  and  the 
hydra  of  Lerne.  Lake  his  father,  he 
lies  buried  under  Etna.  See  also  SET. 

Typographical  Signs.  '  An  acute 
accent.  In  Greek  it  indicates  a  rise 
in  the  voice  ;  in  French  vowel  quality ; 
in  Spanish  stress ;  in  Bohemian  and 
Hungarian  a  long  vowel. 

^  A  grave  accent.  In  Greek  in- 
dicating a  fall  of  the  voice ;  in  French 
vowel  quality,  or  sometimes  a  differ- 
entiation (as  in  la,  Id) ;  and  in  English 
that  the  accented  syllable  is  to  be 
pronounced  (as  in  bless td). 

*  A  circumflex ;  in  French  usually 
indicating  that  an  *  has  been  drot 
(as  &re  for  older  estre),  and  that 
marked  vowel  is  long, 

4  under  the  letter  c  in  French,  is 
called  a  cedilla*  and  indicates  that  the 
c  (c.)  is  to  be  pronounced  as  «.  It 
represents  the  Greek  seta  (z),  which 
formerly  followed  the  c  to  indicate  an 
a  sound. 

**  tSver  the  second  of  two  vowels,  as 
tn  reestablish,  denotes  that  each  vowel 
is  to  be  sounded  and  is  called  the 
diceresis,  in  French,  trema.  In  German 
it  is  the  umlaut  or  zweipunrt  (two  dots) ; 
and  denotes  a  change  in  the  vowel 
sound,  a  following  vowel  (usually  t) 
having  been  dropped. 

0  over  a  vowel,  is  the  Scandinavian 
form  of  the  umlaid  or  ssweipunct  (see 
above). 

~  The  tilde  (o.t?.)»  used  in  Spanish, 
over  the  n  (as  Qfioro)  to  show  that  it 
is  pronounced  ny. 

&  And;  the  Tironian  Sign,  or 
Ampersand  (<?<?•*?.). 

?  The  note  or  interrogation,  or  query 
mark  ;  said  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  Lat. 
Qucestio  (question),  which  were  con- 
tracted to  Q. 

o 

1  The  note  of  exclamation;    repre- 
senting the    Latin  Io  (joy),  written 
vertically  J. 

*  The  apostrophe  ;    indicating  that 
ft  Jetter  (or  figure)  has  been  omitted, 


as  don't,  I'm  ;  the  rebellion  o/  '98  (for 
1798)  ;  also  marking  the  possessive 
case  (John's  book),  and  plurals  of 
letters  and  figures,  as  in  too  many  I's, 
half  a  dozen  8* s. 

*,  f,  J  The  asterisk,  dagger  (or 
obelisk),  and  double  dagger ;  used  as 
reference  marks,  etc.  Another  refer- 
ence mark  is 

#**  or  %*  The  asterism. 

§  The  section  mark  ;  said  to  re- 
present the  old  long  initial  s's  (ff)  of 
Lat.  signum  sectwms,  sign  of  a  section. 

®*  An  index-hand,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  statement. 

1T  A  blind  p  (a  modification  of  the 
initial  letter  of  paragraph),  marks  a 
new  paragraph. 

( )  Galled  parentheses,  and 

[  ]  Called  brackets,  separate  some 
explanatory  or  collateral  matter  from 
the  real  sequence. 

Tyrant.  In  ancient  Greece  the 
tyrant  was  merely  the  absolute  ruler, 
the  despot,  of  a  state,  and  at  first  the 
word  had  no  implication  of  cruelty  or 
what  we  call  tyranny.  Many  of  the 
Greek  tyrants  were  pattern  rulers,  as 
Pisis'tratus  and  Pericles,  of  Athens ; 
Per'iander,  of  Corinth  ;  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  Gelon,  and  his  brother  Hi'ero 
of  Syracuse;  Phi'dion,  of  Argos,  Polyc'- 
rates.of  Samos;  etc.  The  word(tfwrannos) 
soon,  however,  obtained  much  the 
same  meaning  as  it  has  with  us. 

A  tyrant? s  vein.  A  ranting,  bullying 
manner.  In  the  old  moralities  the 
tyrants  were  made  to  rant,  and  the 
loudness  of  then?  rant  was  proportion- 
ate to  the  villainy  of  their  dispositions. 

The  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  thirty 
magistrates  appointed  by  Sparta  over 
Athens,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  This  "  reign  of 
terror,"  after  one  year's  continuance, 
was  overthrown  by  Thrasybulos 
(B.C,  403). 

In  the  Roman  empire  those  military 
usurpers  who  endeavoured,  in  the 
reigns  of  Vale'rian  and  GaUie'nus 
(253-268),  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent pnnces,  are  also  called  the 
Thirty  Tyrants.  The  number  must 
be  taken  with  great  latitude,  as  only 
nineteen  are  given,  and  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Athens  is  extremely 
fanciful.  They  were — 


In  t*«  East, 
<I)  Cyrl'ad5s. 
(2)  Macxia'ntts. 
(8)  Batict*. 
(4)  Octaa'thos. 
(5)  Zeno'bia. 

In.  the  We*. 
(6)  Poet'tamoa* 
(7)  Lollfa'iras 
(8)  Vlctori'nus  and  his 
mother  Victoria. 
(9)  Ma'riug, 
(10)  Tet'ricos, 

lllyricwn. 
(11)  Ingen'uus 
(12)  RegllJlanus. 
(Iff)  Aure'olua. 

Olh«n 
(U)  Satarni'nua  In  Pon- 
'  tus 
(1C)  Trebellia'xuu  in  I*- 
auria, 
(16)  PIsolnTheasaly 
(17)  Valow  In  AcHata. 
(18)  ^Emilia'nuB  in  Egypt. 
(19)  CeUnuIn  Africa. 

Tyre 


Ulster 


The  Tyrant  of  the  Chersonese. 
Milti'ades  was  so  called,  and  yet  was 
he,  as  Byron  says  (in  The  Isles  of 
Greece),  "  Freedom's  best  and  bravest 
Mend." 

Tyre.  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
A^topTiel  (q.v.)  means  Holland ; 
Egypt  means  Prance. 

I  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  lost  estate    .  . 
Now  all  your  liberties  a  spoil  are  made, 
Egypt  and  Tyros  intercept  your  trade. 

Pt.  1, 700-707 

Tyrteeus.  A  lame  schoolmaster  and 
elegiac  poet  of  Athens  who  is  said  so 
to  have  inspired  the  Spartans  by  his 
songs  that  they  defeated  the  Mes- 
semans  (7th  cent.  B.C.).  The  name 
has  hence  been  given  to  many  martial 
poets  who  have  urged  on  their  country- 
men to  deeds  of  arms  and  victory. 

Tyselyn.  The  name  given  to  the 
Raven  in  Caxton's  version  of  Reynard 
the  Fox  (q.v.). 


U 

U.  The  twenty-first  letter  of  the 
English,  alphabet;  in  form  a  modi- 
fication of  V  with  which  for  many 
centuries  it  was  interchangeable. 
Words  beginning  with  IT  and  V  were 
(like  those  in  I  and  J)  not  separated 
in  English  dictionaries  till  about  1800, 
and  in  16th  and  early  17th  century 
books  spellings  such  as  vpon  and  Tiaue 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  following  from  the  title-page  of 
Polymanieia  (Anon.,  159$)  is  a  good 
example  of  the  confusion : — 

Pottmantela,  or,  The  meanes      .      to  ivdge  of  the  fall 
of  a  Commonwealth,  against  the  friuotdous  and  foolish 
coniectora  of  this  age.    Wheretmto  is  added,  a  Letter 
perswadinff  them  to  a  constant  Tattle  for 

the  defence  of  our  .  .  ,  natiue  country  .  ,  . — Printed 
by  John  Legate,  Printer  to  **«  Vniveriitie  of  Cambridge, 
1695 

Ubiqultarians.  A  school  of 
Lutherans  who  maintained  that  as 
Christ  is  omnipresent  His  body  is  not 
only  in  the  Eucharist  but  everywhere, 
a  doctrine  opposed  by  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  CEcolampadius,  and  others. 

Udal  Tenure.  The  same  as  "  allo- 
dial tenure,"  the  opposite  of  "  feudal 
tenure,"  which  was  the  holding  of  a 
tenement  under  a  feudal  lord.  Udal 
tenure  is  a  sort  of  freehold,  held  by 
the  right  of  long  possession,  and  is 
obsolete,  except  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands.  The  more  correct  spelling 
is  odal  (Icel.  Gthal). 

XJgoU'no.  A  Qhibelline  (Ugolino 
della  G-herardesca,  Count  of  Pisa) 
who,  about  1270,  deserted  his  party 
and,  with  the  hope  of  usurping  supreme 


power  in  Pisa,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Giovanni  Visconti,  the  head  of  the 
Guelphs.  The  plot  failed  ;  Giovanni 
died,  and  Ugolino  joined  the  Floren- 
tines and  forced  the  Pisans  to  restore 
his  territories.  In  1284  Genoa  made 
war  against  Pisa,  and  the  Count  again 
treacherously  deserted  the  Pisans, 
causing  their  total  overthrow.  At 
length  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  and  in  128S  he  was  cast  with  his 
two  sons  and  two  grandsons  into  the 
tower  of  Gualandi,  where  they  were 
all  starved  to  death.  Dante,  in  his 
Inferno,  has  given  the  sad  tale  undying 
publicity. 

Uhlans.  The  former  Prussian  light 
cavalry,  which  was  chiefly  employed 
in  reconnoitring,  skirmishing,  and 
outpost  duty. 

Uka'se.  In  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  an  edict  either  proceeding 
from  the  senate  or  direct  from  the 
emperor.  Hence,  a  rigid  order  or 
official  decree  of  any  kind. 

Ul-Erin,  "  The  Guide  of  Ireland." 
A  star  supposed  to  be  the  guardian  of 
that  island  (Ossian:  Temora  iv). 

Ula'nia.  In  the  Charlemagne  ro- 
mances, the  queen  of  Perdu'ta  or 
Islanda.  She  sent  a  golden  shield  to 
Charlemagne,  which  he  was  to  give 
to  his  bravest  paladin,  and  whoever 
could  win  it  from  him  was  to  claim  the 
hand  of  Ulania  in  marriage.  See 
Orlando  Funoso,  Bk.  xv. 

Ule'ma.  The  learned  classes  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  interpreters 
of  the  Koran  and  the  law,  from  whose 
numbers  are  chosen  the  mollahs, 
imaums,  muftis,  cadis,  etc.  (ministers 
of  religion,  doctors  of  law,  and  admin- 
istrators of  justice).  UUma  is  the 
plural  of  uhm,  a  wise  man.  The  body 
is  under  the  presidency  of  the  Sheikh- 
ul-Islam. 

The  Tnema  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,  except  so  far 
as  law  in  Mahometan  countries  t>  based  on  the  Koran. — 
(Treaty  :  Ottoman  Tvrta,  vl,  105. 

Unin.    Kngal's  aged  bard  (Ossianl 

Ulster.  The  northernmost  province 
of  Ireland,  which  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown  in  James  Fs  reign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rebellions  of  Tyrconnel 
and  Tyrone,  and  colonized  (1609-12) 
by  English  and  Scottish  settlers,  who 
were  forbidden  to  sell  land  to  any 
Irishman.  Since  then  the  Ulster-men 
(cp.  ORANGEMEN)  have  been  intensely 
English  and  anti-Irish  in  sentiment 
and  action  and  have  refused  on  any 
terms  to  coalesce  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  who  have  ever  been  anti- 
British. 

The  long  loose  overcoat  known  aa 
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Ulster  King  of  Arms 


Umbrella 


an  ulster  is  so  called  because  originally 
made  of  Ulster  frieye. 

The  Red,  or  Bloody,  Hand  of  Ulster. 
The  badge  of  Ulster,  a  sinister  hand, 
erect,  open,  and  couped  at  the  wrist, 
gules  ;  also  carried  as  a  charge  on  the 
coat  of  arms  of  baronets  of  England. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, in  commemoration  of  the  fact 
that  this  order  was  created  by 
James  I  (1611)  with  the  ostensible 
object  of  raising  funds  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Ulster.  See  BABONET. 

Legend  has  it  that  in  an  ancient  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  it  was  given  out 
that  whoever  first  touched  the  shore 
should  possess  the  territory  which  he 
touched  :  O'Neill,  seeing  another  boat 
likely  to  outstrip  his  own,  cut  off  his 
left  hand  and  threw  it  on  the  coast. 
From  this  O'Neill  the  princes  of  Ulster 
were  descended,  and  the  motto  of  the 
O'Neills  is  to  this  day  Lamh  dearg 
Eirin,  "  red  hand  of  Erin." 

Ulster  King  of  Anns.  Chief  heraldic 
officer  of  Ireland,  and  Registrar  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick.  Created  by 
Edward  VI  in  1552. 

Ultima  Thule.    See  THTTLE. 

UTtlmus  Romano 'rum  (Lat.).  The 
Last  of  the  Romans.  See  LAST. 

Ultor  (Lat.  the  Avenger).  A  title 
given  to  Mars  (q.v.)  when,  after  defeat- 
ing the  murderers  of  Julius  Cjtsar, 
Augustus  built  a  temple  to  'him  m  the 
Forum  at  Borne. 

Ultra  vires  (Law  Lat.  ultra,  beyond, 
virest  pi.  of  vis,  strength).  In  excess 
of  the  power  possessed  ;  transcending 
authority.  Used  especially  of  a  com- 
pany ;  thus  if  a  company  which  had 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  London  to 
Nottingham  were  to  carry  its  rails  to 
York,  it  would  be  acfang  ultra  vires. 
If  the  Bank  of  England,  were  to  set 
up  a  mint  on  its  premises,  it  would 
be  acting  ultra,  vires. 

Ultramontane  Party.  The  extreme 
Popish  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Ultramontane  opinions  or  tendencies 
are  those  which  favour  the  high 
"  Catholic  *'  party.  Uttramonkme  (be- 
yond the  mountains,  t.<2.  the  Alps) 
means  Italy  or  the  old  Papal  States. 
The  te(rm  was  first  used  by  the  Stench, 
to  distinguish  those  who  look  upon  the 
Pope  as  the  fountain  of  all  power  in 
the  Church,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Galbcan  school,  which  maintained  the 
right  of  self-government  by  national 
churches.  Cp.  TRAMONTANE. 

tHys'ses,  or  Odysseus  ('« the  hater  "}. 
A  mythical  king  of  Ith'aca,  a  small 
rocky  island  of  Greece,  one  of  the 


leading  chieftains  of  the-  Greeks  in 
Homer's  Ihad,  and  the  hero  of  his 
Odyssey  (q.v.),  represented  by  Homer 
as  wise,  eloquent,  and  full  of  artifices. 

According  to  Virgil  it  was  he  who 
suggested  the  device  of  the  wooden 
horse  through  which  Troy  was  ul- 
timately taken. 

Ulysses*  bow.  Only  Ulysses  could 
draw  his  own  bow,  and  he  could  shoot 
an  arrow  through  twelve  rings.  By 
this  sign  Penel'ope  recognized  her  nus- 
band  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 

Ulysses*  bow  was  prophetic.  It  be- 
longed at  one  tune  to  Eu'rytus  of 
QEchal'ia. 

This  bow  of  mine  sang  to  me  of  present  war 
"  I  have  heard  but  once  of  such  &  weapon  the  bow 

of  Odysseus,"  said  the  queen.-~J&for  Haggard.  The 
World'*  Ve${re,  fck  ii,  ch.  t 

Uma.  The  consort  of  Siva  (q.v.) 
in  the  Hindu  pantheon.  She  was 
famous  for  her  defeat  of  the  army  of 
Chanda  and  Munda,  two  demons. 
She  is  represented  as  holding  the  head 
of  Chanda  in  one  of  her  four  hands, 
and  trampling  on  Munda,  and  the 
heads  of  their  troops,  strung  into 
necklaces  and  girdles,  adorn  her  body. 

Unable  Pie.  A  pie  made  of  umbles 
— i.e.  the  hver,  kidneys,  etc.,  of  a  deer. 
These  '*  refuse  "  were  the  perquisites  of 
the  keeper,  and  umble  pie  was  a  dish 
for  servants  and  inferiors. 

Tbe  keeper  hath  the  ekln,  head,  umbles,  chine,  and 
shoulders.— JBWfiiafed    Chronicle,  L  204. 

This  is  the  origin  of  our  phrase 
usually  rendered  "to  eat  humble 
pie." 

Umbrage.  To  take  umbrage.  To 
take  offence.  Umbrage  means  shade 
(Lat.  umbra),  a  gloomy  view. 

Umbrella.  Used  in  China  in  the 
llth  century  B.C.,  in  ancient  Babylon 
and  Egypt,  and  known  in  England  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  though  not  com- 
monly in  use  till  the  early  18th  century, 
and,  apparently,  not  introduced  into 
Scotland  till  1780.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Drayton  in  his  Muses 
Elizium  (1630) — 

And  like  umbrellas,  with  their  feathers. 
Shield  yon  is  all  sorts  of  v  Gathers. 

And  Quarles  in  his  Emblems  (1635) 
uses  the  word  to  signify  the  Deity 
hidden  in  the  manhood  of  Christ — 
"  Nature  is  made  th*  umbrella  of  the 
Deity  "  (iv,  14).  Another  mention  is 
in  Swift's  City  Shower  (1710),  in  Gay's 
Trivia  (1711),  and  The  Tatler,  in  No. 
238  (Oct.  17th,  1710),  says: 

The  young  genfieznen  belonging1  to  the  Custom  House 
.  .  .  borrowed  the  umbrella  from  Wilk's  coffee-house. 

Jonas  Hanway  (1712-86),  the  Per- 
sian traveller,  seems  to  have  popular- 
ized them,  for  his  use  of  an  umbrella 
in  London  to  keep  off  the  rain  created 
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a  disturbance  among  the  sedan  porters 
and  public  coachmen,  showing  that 
they  were  not  commonly  used  in  the 
streets  at  the  time. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  So-and-so. 
Under  his  dominion,  regimen,  influ- 
ence. The  allusion  is  to  the  umbrella 
which,  as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty,  is 
canned  over  certain  African  potentates 
as  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  In  Travels 
of  All  Bey  (Penny  Magazine,  Dec., 
1835,  vol.  iv,  480),  we  are  told,  "  The 
retinue  of  the  sultan  was  composed  of 
a  troop  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men 
on  horseback.  About  100  steps  be- 
hind them  came  the  sultan,  mounted 
on  a  mule,  with  an  officer  bearing  his 
umbrella,  who  rode  beside  him  on  a 
mule.  .  .  .  Nobody  but  the  sultan 
himself  [not  even]  his  sons  and 
brothers,  dares  to  make  use^of  it." 

As  a  direct  competitor  lor  the  throne — or,  strictly 
speaking,  for  the  shereefian  umbrella — he  [Muley  Abbas] 
could  scarcely  hope  to  escape.— NinetMnth.  Century, 
August,  1892,  p  314 

In  1874:  the  sacred  umbrella  of 
Koffee,  King  of  the  Ashantis.  was 
captured.  It  was  placed  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

U'na.  The  heroine  of  the  first  book 
of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  typifying 
Truth  ( Una,  the  One).  With  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  as  her  champion  she  sets 
forth  to  relieve  her  royal  parents  who 
are  being  besieged  by  a  dragon,  but 
is  soon  parted  from  her  knight,  and  is 
met  by  a  lion,  who  afterwards  attends 
her.  She  sleeps  in  the  hut  of  Super- 
station,  and  next  morning  meets 
Archimago  (Hypocrisy)  dressed  as  her 
knight.  As  they  journey  together 
Sansloy  meets  them,  exposes  Archi- 
mago, kills  the  lion,  and  carries  off 
Una  to  a  wild  forest.  She  is  rescued 
by  fauns  and  satyrs  who  attempt  to 
worship  her,  but,  being  restrained, 
pay  adoration  to  her  ass  ;  is  delivered 
by  Sir  Satyrane  ;  is  told  by  Archimago 
that  the  Bed  Cross  Knight  is  dead, 
but  subsequently  hears  that  he  is  the 
captive  of  Orgoglio.  She  goes  to 
King  Arthur  for  aid,  and  the  king 
slays  Orgogho  and  rescues  the  knight, 
whom  Una  takes  to  the  house  of 
Holiness,  where  he  is  carefully  nursed. 
He  eventually  slays  the  dragon  whose 
destruction  was  the  original  quest, 
and  Una  then  leads  him  to  Eden, 
where  their  marriage  takes  place. 

AUegorically,  the  lion  represents 
England,  which,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Truth,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  Hypocrisy  came  and 
False-faith  (Sansloy)  separated  Eng- 
lard  from  Truth  by  fire  and  sword. 

Unam  Sanctam  (Lat.  one  Holy,  i.e. 
Church).  A  bull  issued  in  1802  by 


Boniface  VIII  during  his  quarrel  with 
Philip  IV  of  France,  declaring  that 
temporal  power  is  inferior  to  spiritual, 
and  that  the  Pope  is  a  Sovereign  over 
Sovereigns.  So  called — as  is  usu&l  in 
bulls — from  its  opening  words. 

Un'anel'ed.  Unanointed ;  without 
having  had  extreme  unction  (A.S*  ele, 
oil ;  Lat.  oleum). 

TTnhoTiseled,  disappointed,  tmanded. 

Shatotpean .  Hamlet,  L  $ 

Unbouseled  is  without  having  had 
the  Eucharist,  especially  in  the  hour 
of  death  (A.S.  husel,  sacrifice,  Eu- 
charist). 

Un eials.  A  kind  of  majuscule  script 
used  in  MSS.  dating  from  about  the 
1st  century  B.C.  to  the  9th  century 
A.D.  ;  so  called  because  they  are  about 
an  inch  (Lat.  uncia}  in  height. 

Uncle.  Slang  for  a  pawnbroker ; 
an  article  that  has  gone  to  my  uncle's, 
is  pawned.  Some  wag  has  said  that 
Uncle  is  a  pun  on  Lat.  uncus,  a  hook, 
because  pawnbrokers  used  hooks  to 
lift  articles  pawned  before  spouts  were 
adopted,  "  gone  to  the  uncus  "  being 
equivalent  to  **  up  the  spout  1  "  In 
French,  however,  the  phrase  is  C'est 
chez  ma  tante. 

Don't  come  the  uncle  over  me.  In 
Latin,  Ne  sis  patruus  mihi  (Horace: 
2  Sat.  iii,  88) — i.e.  do  not  overdo  your 
privilege  of  reproving  or  castigating 
me.  The  Latin  notion  of  a  patruus  or 
uncle  left  guardian  was  that  of  a 
severe  castigator  and  reprover.  Simi- 
larly, their  idea  of  a  stepmother  was 
a  woman  of  stern,  unsympathetic 
nature,  who  was  unjust  to  her  step- 
children, and  was  generally  disliked. 

Uncle  Sam.    See  SAM. 

Unco*  A  Scottish  variant  of  un- 
couth (unknown ;  hence,  strange,  ex- 
traordinary). It  has  two  meanings: 
As  an  adjective  it  means  unknown, 
strange,  unusual ;  but  as  an  adverb 
it  means  very — as  unco  good,  unco 
glad,  etc.  The  "  unco  guid  "  are  the 
pinchbeck  saints,  too  good  by  half. 

The  race  of  the  "unco  gold  "  is  not  yet  <jaite  extinct 
in  Scotland-— J.  Daily  Journal. 

Uneuniber,  St.,  formerly  called  St« 
Wdgefortis,  a  very  mythical  saint, 
"  Women  changed  her  name  "  (says  Sit 
Thomas  More)  "  because  they  reke* 
that  for  a  pecke  of  oats  she  will  not 
faile  to  uncumber  them  of  their  hus- 
bondys."  The  tradition  says  that 
she  was  one  of  seven  beautiful 
daughters  born  at  a  birth  to  a  queen 
of  Portugal ;  wishing  to  lead  a  single 
life  she  prayed  that  she  might  have  a 
beard.  The  prayer  was  granted ; 
and  she  was  no  more  cumbered  with 
lovers ;  but  one  of  them,  a  prince  of 
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Sicily,  was  so  enraged  that  he  had  hep 
crucified. 

If  a  wife  were  weary  of  *  husband,  she  offered  oats  at 
to  St.  Uneumber  — llid*A  Woo&  (1564) 


Poufc* 

Undecimilla. 


See  URSOTA. 


Underwriter.  One  who  engages  to 
buy  at  a  certain  prearranged  price 
all  the  stock  in  a  new  company,  of  a 
new  issue,  etc.,  that  is  not  taken  up 
by  the  public.  An  underwriter  at 
Lloytfs  is  one  who  insures  a  ship  or  its 
merchandise  to  a  stated  amount.  So 
called  because  he  writes  his  name 
under  the  policy. 

Undine'.  One  of  the  elemental 
spirits  of  Paracelsus  (cp.  SYLPH),  the 
spirit  of  the  waters.  She  was  created 
without  a  soul ;  hut  had  this  privilege, 
that  by  marrying  a  mortal  and  bearing 
him  a  child  she  obtained  a  soul,  and 
with  it  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  human  race. 

Unguem.  Ad  unguem.  To  the  mi- 
nutest point.  To  finish  a  statue  ad 
unguent  is  to  finish  it  so  smoothly  and 
perfectly  that  when  the  nail  is  run 
over  the  surface  it  can  detect  no  im- 
perfection. See  FINGER  (to  have  it  at 
one's  fingers9  ends.} 

Unhinged.  I  am  quite  unhinged. 
My  nerves  are  shaken,  my  equi- 
librium of  mind  5s  disturbed  ;  I  am 
Eke  a  door  which  has  lost  one  of 
its  hinges. 

Unhou'seled.    See  UNANELED. 

U'nicorn  (Lat.  unum  cornu,  one 
horn).  A  mythical  and  heraldic 
animal,  represented  by  mediaeval 
writers  as  having  the  legs  of  a  buck, 
the  tail  of  a  lion,  the  head  and  body 
of  a  horse,  and  a  single  horn,  white  at 
the  base,  black  in  the  middle,  and  red 
at  the  tip,  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead. 
The  body  is  white,  the  head  red,  and 
eyes 'blue.  The  oldest  author  that 
describes  it  is  Cte'sias  (B.C.  400) ;  the 
medieval  notions  concerning  it  are 
well  summarized  in  the  following 
extract: 

The  unicorn  has  but  oae  horn  in  the  middle  of  its  fere- 
bead,  It  IB  the  only  aolmal  that  rmtares  to  attack  the 
elephant ;  and  so  sharp  Is  the  nail  of  it*  foot,  that  with 
one  blow  it  can  rip  the  belly  of  that  beast  Hunters  can 
catch  the  unicorn,  only  by  placing  a  young  virgin  in  hts 
haunts.  No  sooiw  does  he  see  the  damsel,  toan  he  runs 
towards  her,  and  lies  dbwn  at  her  feet,  and  so  suffers 
himself  to  be  captured  by  the  htmters.  The  unicorn 
represents  Jesas  Christ,  -who  took  on  Tflm  oar  nature  In 
tiw  virgin's  womb,  was  betrayed  to  the  Jews,  and  deliv- 
ered Into  the  hands  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Its  one  horn 
signifies  the  Gospel  of  Truth.— £•  Butiaire  Divto.  to 
QviUaume,  Clare  it  Normandie  (13th  century) 

Another  popular  belief  was  that  the 
tmieorn  by  dipping  its  horn  into  a 
BqfuJd  could  detect  whether  or  not  it 
contained  poison.  In  the  designs  for 
cold  and  silver  plate  made  for  the 
Itaspeiw  Rudolph  II  by  Ottavio 


Strada  is  a  cup  on  which  a  unicorn 
stands  as  if  to  essay  the  liquid. 

The  supporters  of  the  old  royal 
arms  of  Scotland  are  two  Unicorns ; 
when  James  VI  of  Scotland  came  to 
reign  over  England  (1603)  he  brought 
one  of  the  Unicorns  with  him,  and 
with  it  supplanted  the  Red  Dragon 
which,  as  representing  Wales,  was  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  English  shield, 
the  other  being  the  Lion.  Anosto 
refers  to  the  arms  of  Scotland  thus: 

Ton  lion  placed  two  unicorns  between 
That  rampant  with  a  stiver  sword  is  seen. 
Is  for  the  king  of  Scotland's  banner  known 

Sock's  Translation,  Bk.  lii 

The  animosity  which  existed  be- 
tween the  lion  and  the  unicorn  referred 
to  by  Spenser  in  his  Faene  Queene  (II, 

v) —    Like  as  a  lyon,  whose  imperiall  powre 
A  prowd  rebellious  unicorn  defyes 

is  allegorical  of  that  which  once  ex- 
isted between  England  and  Scotland. 
Driving  unworn.    Two  wheelers  and 
one  leader.    The  leader  is  the  one  horn. 

Unlgenltus  (Lat.  the  Only-Begot- 
ten). A  Papal  bull,  so  called  from  its 
opening  sentence,  Umgen'itus  Dei 
Filius,  issued  in  condemnation  of 
QuesneYs  Reflexions  Morales  which 
favoured  Jansenism  in  1713  by  Clement 
XI;  it  was  a  damnatio  in  gloho — i.e. 
a  condemnation  of  the  whole  book 
without  exception.  It  was  confirmed 
in  1725,  but  in  1730  was  condemned 
by  the  civil  authorities  of  Paris  and 
tne  controversy  died  out. 

Union.  The  Union.  A  short  term 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
(in  England)  a  familiar  euphemism  for 
the  workhouse,  i.e.  the  house  main- 
tained for  the  destitute  by  the  Poor 
Law  Union. 

The  Act  of  Union.  Specifically,  the 
Act  of  1706  declaring  that  on  and 
after  May  1st,  1707,  England  and 
Scotland  should  have  a  united  Parlia- 
ment. The  two  countries  had,  of 
course,  been  united  under  one  sove- 
reign since  1603. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Act 
of  1536  incorporating  Wales  with  Eng- 
land; and  to  that  of  1800,  which 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  and  after  January  1st, 
1801. 

The  Union  Rose.  The  combined 
emblematic  rose  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  the  petals  of 
which  are  white  and  red ;  white  re- 
presenting York,  and  red  representing 
Lancaster.  See  under  Ross. 

Union  is  strength.  The  wise  sawlof 
Periander,  "  tyrant "  of  Corinth  (B.C. 
665-585). 

Union  Jack.  The  national  banner 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  con- 


Unionists 

sists  of  three  united  crosses — that  of 
St.  George  for  England,  the  saltire  of 
St.  Andrew  for  Scotland  (added  by 
James  I),  and  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick 
for  Ireland  (added  at  the  Union  in 
1801). 

The  white  edging  of  St.  George's 
cross  shows  the  white  field.  In  the  sal- 
tire  the  cross  is  reversed  on  each  side, 
showing  that  the  other  half  of  the 
cross  is  covered  over.  The  "broad 
white  band  is  the  St.  Andrew's  cross  ; 
the  narrow  white  edge  is  the  white 
field  of  St.  Patrick's  cross. 

The  Union  Jack  is  technically  de- 
scribed thus: 

The  Union  Flag  shall  be  azure,  the  Crosses  ealttre  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  quarterly  per  saltire,  counter- 
changed,  argent  and  gules,  the  latter  flmbriated  of  the 
second,  surmounted  by  the  Cross  of  St.  George  of  the 
third,  flmbriated  as  the  saltire  —By  order  of  the  Council 

For  the  word  "  Jack,"  see  JACK. 

Unionists.  The  Liberal  and  Radical 
party  opposed  to  Home  Rule  m  Ire- 
land which  was  formed  in  1886,  and  in 
1895  joined  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment ;  so  named  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry  in  1915  and,  still 
more,  after  the  granting  of  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland  (1914  and  1920),  the  name 
tended  to  become  obsolete  though  the 
party  has  never  been  formally  dis- 
solved. 

Unita'rians.  Christians  who  deny 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  maintain- 
ing that  God  exists  in  one  Person  only. 
Many  of  the  early  heretical  sects  were 
onitarian  in  belief  though  not  in 
name ;  and  at  the  tune  of  the  Re- 
formation Servetus,  Setzer  (Siviteer- 
land),  Palseologus,  Sega  (Italy],  Flek- 
wyk  (Holland),  the  "  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent"  (England),  Aikenhead  (Scot- 
land), Catherine  vogel  (Poland),  Dolet 
(France),  and  hundreds  of  others  were 
put  to  death  for  holding  this  opinion. 

The  modern  Unitarians  in  England 
ascribe  then*  foundation  to  John 
Biddle  (1615-62),  and  among  the 
famous  men  who  have  belonged  to  the 
body  are  Dr. 'Samuel  Clarke,  Joseph 
Priestley,  Dr.  Lardner,  James  Mar- 
tineau,  Sir  Edward  Bownng,  and 
Joseph  Chamberlain. 

United  Kingdom.  The  name  adopted 
on  January  1st,  1801,  when  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  were  united. 

United  States.  The  forty-eight 
States,  one  Federal  District,  and  two 
organized  Territories  of  North  America 
composing  the  Federal  Republic^ 
Thirteen  of  these  are  original  States, 
and  seven  were  admitted  without  pre- 
vious organization  as  Territories. 

The  nickname  of  a  United  States 
man  is  a  Yank,  or  Yankee  (q.v.) ;  of  the 


_  Up 

people  in  the  aggregate  Brother  Jona- 
than (q.v.)  ;  and  of  the  Government 
Uncle  Sam,  See  SAM. 

U'nitles,  The  Dramatic.  See  DRA- 
MATIC. 

Universal  Doctor.  Alain  de  Lille 
(1114-1203). 

U'niver'sity.  First  applied  to  col- 
legiate societies  of  learning  in  the  12th 
century,  because  the  Mmversitas  htera'- 
rum  (entire  range  of  literature)  was 
taught  in  them  —  ie.  arts,  theology, 
law,  and  physic,  still  called  the 
"  learned  "  sciences.  Greek,  Latin 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  arl 
called  humanity  studies,  or  humaniorSs 
liter  as,  meaning  "  lay  "  studies  in  con- 
tradistinction to  divinity,  which  is  the 
study  of  divine  things. 

The  University  Tests  Act.  An  Act 
passed  in  1871  abolishing  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Durham  subscriptions  to  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  all  declarations  and  oaths 
concerning  religious  belief,  and  all 
compulsory  attendance  at  public  wor- 
ship. 

Unknown,  The  Great  Unknown. 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  So  called  (first  by 
his  publisher,  James  Ballantyne)  be- 
cause the  Waverley  Novels  were  pub- 
lished anonymously. 

Unlearned  Parliament,  The.  Henry 
IV's  Parliament,  which  met  at  Coven- 
try in  1404.  ;  so  called  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke  because  it  contained  no  lawyers  ; 
hence  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Lawless  Parliament 

Unmentionables.    Breeches. 

Corinthians  and  eiqnfcttet  from  Bon*  Street,  sporttaff 
an  eye-glass,  waiting-men  in  laced  eoat>  and  phMh 

unmentionables  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  red,  and  til  tte 
primary  ookfon.  —  Rev.  2f  3.  WJuakm  •  Jottntal  (18SO>. 

Unmerciful  Parliament, 
The,  Another  name  for  the  Wonderful 
Parliament 


Unready,  The.  Ethelred  II,  King  of 
England  978-1016.  So  called  because 
he  was  redeless,  or  deficient  in  counsel. 

Unrighteous  Bible,  The.    See  BIBLE, 

SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Unwashed.  The  first  application  of 
the  terra,  the  great  unwashed*  to  the 
mob  has  been  attributed  to  Burke  and 
also  to  Brougham  —  perhaps  to  others. 
too.  Carlyle  has,  "  Man  has  been  set 
against  man,  Washed  against  Un- 
washed "  (French  Revol'ukon*  II,  ii»  4). 

Up.  The  Eouse  is  wp.  The  business 
of  the  day  is  ended,  and  the  members 
may  rise  up  from  their  seats  and  go 
home. 

A*B.  is  up.  A.  B.  is  on  his  legs,  in 
for  a  speech. 
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Upanishads 


Uriah 


"  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  I " 
Creasy,  in  his  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles, 
states  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
gave  this  order  in  the  final  charge  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  utterly  denied,  and  we 
are  informed  that  it  was  not  the 
Guards,  but  the  52nd  Light  Infantry 
which  broke  the  column  of  the  French 
Imperial  Guard  in  the  final  charge. 

Wellington's  other  equally  well 
known  saying  has  met  with  a  similar 
fate  ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  so  far 
from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  having 
been  "  won  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton  "  there  were  only  a  very  small 
number  of  officers  from  Eton  at  the 
battle. 

Upanishads.  The  oldest  speculative 
literature  of  the  Hindus,  a  collection  of 
treatises  on  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
universe,  forming  part  of  the  Vedic 
writings,  the  earliest  dating  from 
about  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  The  name  is 
Sanskrit,  and  means  "  a  sitting  down 
(at  another's  feet),"  hence  "  a  con- 
fidential talk,"  "  esoteric  doctrine." 

Upas  Tree.  The  Javanese  tree, 
Antwns  tovicaria,  the  milky  juice  of 
which  contains  a  virulent  poison  and 
is  used  for  tipping  arrowy. 

Fable  has  it  that  a  putrid  steam  rises 
from  it,  and  that  whatever  the  vapour 
touches  dies.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
Foersch,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  pub- 
lished his  narrative  in  1783.  "  Not  a 
tree,"  he  says,  "  nor  blade  of  grass  is 
to  be  found  in  the  valley  or  surround- 
ing mountains.  Not  a  beast  or  bird, 
reptile  or  living  thing,  lives  in  the 
vicinity."  He  adds  that  on  "  one  occa- 
sion 1,600  refugees  encamped  within 
fourteen  miles  of  it,  and  all  but  300 
died  within  two  months."  This 
"  travellers  tale  "  has  given  rise  to  the 
figurative  use  of  upas  for  a  corrupting 
or  pernicious  influence. 

On  the  blasted  heath 
Pell  Upas  aits,  the  hydra-tree  of  death 

Darwin     Low*  of  t*t  Plants,  W,  233. 

Upper  Ten,  The.    See  TEN. 

Upsee.  Used  in  combination  with 
Dutch,  Freese,  English,  as  jesting 
terms  for  drunk  or  tippling.  Upsee 
Dutch  is  "  in  the  manner  of  the 
Dutch,"  upsee  Freeze,  in  the  manner 
of  a  Frisian,  etc. 

Teach  me  how  to  take  the  German  upsy  freeze,  the 
Daniah  rouser,  the  Switzer's  stoop  of  Bhenlsh.— Etltter 
OvS's  Hornbook  (1609) 

I  do  not  like  the  dtilneas  of  your  eye, 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast ,  'tis  upsee-Dutch. 
And  says  you  are  a  lumpish  whoremaster 

Stn  Jontcn    TJ*  Alchemist  Iv,  4. 
Yet  Trhoop,  Barnaby  1  off  with  thy  liquor, 
Brink  npaeet  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar 

SeoU.  LadyoftfuZate,vi,6 

Up'set  Price.  The  price  at  which 
goods  sold  by  auction  are  first  offered 


for  competition.  If  no  advance  is 
made  they  fall  to  the  person  who 
made  the  upset  price  Reserved  bia 
is  virtually  the  same  thing. 

Urania.  The  Muse  of  Astronomy 
in  Greek  mythology -,  usually  represented 
pointing  at  a  celestial  globe  with  a 
staff.  Milton  (Paradise  Lost  vii,  1-20) 
makes  her  the  spirit  of  the  loftiest 
poetry,  and  calls  her  "  heavenly  born  " 
(the  name  means  "  the  heavenly  one  ") 
and  sister  of  Wisdom. 

Where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonals  died  ?    With  veiled  eyes, 
'.Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate.       *  Shelley    Adonati.lL 

Uranus.  In  Greek  mythology  the 
personification  of  Heaven ;  son  and 
husband  of  G-e  (the  earth),  and  father 
of  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops,  the  Furies, 
etc.  He  hated  his  children  and  con- 
fined them  in  Tartarus ;  but  they 
broke  out  (see  TITANS)  and  his  son 
Cronus  dethroned  him. 

The  planet  Uranus  was  discovered 
in  1781  by  Herschell,  and  named  by 
him  Georgium  Sidus  in  honour  of 
George  III.  Its  four  satellites  are 
named  Ariel,  Umbnel,  Titania,  and 
Oberon. 

Ur  Hamlet.    See  HAMLET. 

Urbanists.    See  FRANCISCANS. 

Urbi  et  Orbi  (Lat.  To  Rome  and  the 
rest  of  the  world).  A  form  used  in  the 
publication  of  Papal  bulls. 

Urdar  or  the  Urdan  Fount  In 
Scandinavian  mythology,  the  sacred 
fount  of  light  and  heat,  situated  over 
the  rainbow  bridge  Bifrost,  where 
the  gods  sit  in  judgment,  It  is 
guarded  by  the  three  Norns  (<?.?'.). 

Urdu.  One  of  the  most  important 
dialects  of  India,  spoken  by  the 
Mohammedans ;  so  named  from 
Hindu  urdu-zabdn,  the  language  oi 
the  camp. 

Urgan.  A  mortal  born  and  chris- 
tened, but  stolen  by  the  king  of  the 
fairies  and  brought  up  in  elf-land 
(Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv  12).  It 
was  decreed  that  if  a  woman  signed 
his  brow  thrice  with  a  cross  he  should 
recover  his  mortal  form.  Alice  Brand 
did  this,  and  the  hideous  elf  became 
"  the  fairest  knight  in  all  Scotland," 
in  whom  she  recognized  her  brother 
Bthert. 

Urganda  la  DeseonecI'da.  An  en- 
chantress or  sort  of  Mede'a  in  the 
romances  belonging  to  the  Am'adis 
fnd  PaTmerm  cycles. 

Ur'gel.  One  of  Charlemagne's  pala- 
dins, famous  for  his  '*  giant  strength." 

Uriah.  Letter  of  Uriah,  see  2  Sam. 
xi,  15.  A  treacherous  letter,  import- 
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Uriel 


Uti  possidetis 


ing  friendship  but  m  reality  a  death- 
warrant.     Cp.  BBLLEROPHON. 

However,  sir,  here  is  a  guarantee.  Look  at  Its  contents , 
I  do  not  again,  cany  the  letters  of  Uriah  — Scott  Sed~ 
yauntlet,  ctu  xvi. 

U'riel.  One  of  the  seven  archangels 
of  rabbinical  angelology,  sent  by  Sod 
to  answer  the  questions  of  Esdras 
(2  Esdras,  iv).  In  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  (ni,  690)  he  is  the  "  Regent  of  the 
Sun,'*  and  *'  sharpest-sighted  spirit  of 
all  in  heaven."  Longfellow,  in  the 
Golden  Legend,  makes  Baphael  (q.v.) 
the  angel  of  the  Sun,  and  Uriel  the 
minister  of  Mars. 

The  name  means  "  Flame  of  God," 
or  "  Angel  of  Light." 

I  am  the  minister  of  Mars, 

The  strongest  star  among  the  stare, 

My  songs  of  power  prelude 
The  march  and  battle  of  man's  life. 
And  for  the  suffering  and  the  strife 

I  give  him  fortitude 

LonafeUou    The  Miracle  Flay,  UL 

Urim  and  Thummim.  Two  objects 
of  uncertain  form  and  material  used  in 
the  early  forms  of  ancient  Hebrew 
worship,  probably  in  connexion  with 
divination  and  obtaining  oracular 
answers  from  Jehovah.  They  are 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviu,  §0  ;  1  Sam. 
xxvhi,  6  ;  Deut.  xxxiu,  8  ;  Ezra  ii,  63, 
etc ,  but  fell  out  of  use  in  post-exilic 
times,  evidently  through  the  Jews 
developing  a  higher  conception  of  the 
Deity. 

Ursa  Major.  The  Great  Bear,  or 
Charles's  Wain  (q.v.),  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  northern  constella- 
tions 

The  legend  is  that  Calisto,  daughter 
of  Lyca'on,  was  violated  by  Jupiter. 
Juno  changed  her  into  a  bear,  and 
Jupiter  placed  her  among  the  stars 
that  she  might  be  more  under  his  pro- 
tection. Homer  calls  it  Arktos,  the 
Bear,  and  Hamaxa,  the  Wagon.  The 
Romans  called  it  Ursa,  the  Bear,  and 
Septemtno'nes,  the  Seven  Ploughing 
Oxen;  whence  Septenfriona'lis  came 
to  signify  the  north.  - 

BoswelTs  father  used  to  call  Dr. 
Johnson  Ursa  Major. 

Ursa  Minor.  The  Little  Bear ;  the 
northern  constellation  known  also  as 
Cynosu'ra,  or  "  Dog's  tail,"  from  its 
circular  sweep.  The  pole  star  is  a  in 
the  tail.  See  CYNOSURE. 

Ursula,  St.  St.  Ursula  and  the 
eleven  thousand  mrgins.  Ursula  was  a 
legendary  Cornish  princess,  and,  as  the 
story  says,  was  going  to  Prance  with 
eleven  thousand  virgins  in  eleven 
galleys  when  they  were  driven  by 
adverse  winds  to  Cologne,  where  they 
were  all  massacred  by  the  Huns. 

This  extravagant  legend  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  discovery  of  an 


inscription  to  Ursula  et  UndecumiUa 
Vvrgines,  which  could  be  rendered 
either  **  the  virgins  Ursula  and  Un- 
decimilla,"  or  "  Ursula  and  her  11,000 
(virgins)."  Undecimilla  was  probably 
the  name  of  a  handmaid  or  companion 
of  Ursula  Visitors  to  Cologne  are  still 
shown  piles  of  skulls  and  human  bones 
heaped  in  the  wall,  faced  with  glass, 
which  the  verger  asserts  are  the  relics 
of  the  11,000  martyred  virgins.  The 
bones  exhibited  were  taken  from  an 
old  Boman  cemetery,  across  which  the 
wall  of  Cologne  ran,  and  which  were 
exposed  to  view  after  the  siege  in 
1106. 

UrsuUnes.  An  order  of  nuns 
founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici  of 
Brescia  about  1537,  so  called  from 
their  patron  saint,  St.  Ursula.  The 
chief  work  of  the  order  is  the  education 
of  girls. 

Useless  Parliament,  The.  The  Par- 
liament convened  by  Charles  I,  on 
June  18th,  1625 ;  adjourned  to  Ox- 
ford, August  1st :  and  dissolved  August 
12th  ;  having  done  nothing  but  offend 
the  king. 

Usher.  From  Fr.  huissier,  a  door- 
keeper. 

Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Slack  Rod. 
See  BI^CK  BOD. 

Usher  of  the  Green  Rod.  An  officer 
in  attendance  on  the  Knights  of  the 
Thistle  at  their  chapters. 

Us'quebau'gh.  Whisky  (Ir.  uisge- 
beatha9  water  of  life).  Similar  to  the 
Latin  aqua  vitce,  and  the  French  eau 
de  me. 

Ut  Queant  Laxis,  etc.  This  hymn 
(see  Don)  was  composed  in  770.  Dr. 
Busby,  in  his  M usual  Dictionary*  says 
it  is  ascribed  to  John  the  Baptist,  but 
has  omitted  to  inform  us  by  whom. 

U'te.  Queen  of  Burgundy,  mother 
of  Knemhild  and  Gunther  in  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied. 

Ut'gard  (Old  Norse,  outer  ward).  The 
circle  of  rocks  that  hemmed  in  the 
ocean  which  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  to  encompass 
the  world,  and  to  be  the  haunt  ol 
the  giants. 

Utgard-Lok.  The  Scandinavian  de 
mon  of  the  infernal  regions. 

U'ther.  A  legendary  king,  or  pen- 
dragon  (q.v  ),  of  the  Britons  ;  by  an 
adulterous  amour  with  Igerna  (wife  ol 
Gorlois,  Duke  of  Cornwall)  he  became 
the  father  of  Arthur,  who  succeeded 
him. 

x)          U'tt  posside'tls  (Lat.  as  you  at  pre- 
tn     sent  possess  them).    The  principle  in 
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international  3sw  that  the  belliger- 
ents are  to  r&tam  possession  of  all  the 
places  taken  Tby  them  before  the  treaty 
commenced. 

U'ticen'sls,  Cato  the  Younger  was 
so  called  from  TT'tica,  the  place  of  his 
death. 

Utilitarianism.  The  ethical  doc- 
trine that  actions  are  right  in  propor- 
tion to  their  usefulness  or  as  they  tend 
to  promote  happiness ;  the  doctrine 
that  the  end  and  criterion  of  public 
action  is  '*  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number." 

John  Stuarfc  Mill  coined  the  word ; 
but  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  official 
founder  of  the  school,  employed  the 
word  "  Utility  "  to  signify  the  doc- 
trine which  makes  "  the  happiness  of 
man  '*  the  one  and  only  measure  of 
right  and  wxong. 

Oh,  iappimss,  our  being's  end  and  aim.  .  . 
Tor  whteb  irebew  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 

tope    Etscy  an  Man  Epistle  iv 

Utopia.  Nowhere  (Gr.  ou,  not, 
topos,  a  place).  The  name  given  by 
Sir  Thomas  afore  to  the  imaginary 
island  in  his  political  romance  of  the 
same  name  (1516),  where  everything 
is  perfect — the  laws,  the  morals,  the 
politics,  etc.,  a>nd  in  which  the  evils  of 
existing  laws,  etc.,  are  shown  by  con- 
trast. See  COMMONWEALTHS,  IDEAL; 
and  cj>*  "W"EHSS2rccHTWO. 

Babelois  (in  3k  II,  ch.  xxiv)  sends 
Pantagruel  and  his  companions  to 
Utopia,,  where  they  find  the  citizens  of 
its  capital,  Amaurot,  most  hospitable. 
They  reached  the  island  by  doubling 
the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope,  and  sailing 
with  a  "  Tramontane  Wind "  past 
Meden,  Uti,  "Often,  Gelasim,  the  Islands 
of  the  Fairies,  and  along  the  Kingdom 
of  Achona-  See  QUEUBXTS. 

This  fictionaJ  island  has  given  us  the 
adjective  Ufo^pwm,  applied  to  any 
highly  desirable  but  quite  impractic- 
able scheme* 

U'traquists  (lat.  utraque  specie,  in 
both  kinds).  .Another  name  for  the 
Oalixtm.es  (qu)9  so  called  because  they 
insisted  that  both  the  elements  should 
be  administered  to  all  communicants 
in  the  Eucharist. 

Utter  and  Inner  Barristers  An  utter 
or  outer  barrister  means  (in  some  cases 
at  least)  a>  full-fledged  barrister,  one 
licensed  to  practise.  An  inner  barrister 
means  a  student. 

Uz'ziel,  One  of  the  principal  angels 
of  rabbinical  angelology,  the  name 
meaning  "  Strength  of  God.'*  He  was 
next  in  co>rainand  to  Gabriel,  and  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (iv,  782)  is 
commanded  by  Gabriel  to  "  coast  the 
south  with  strictest  watch." 


V.  The  twenty-second  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  formerly  sharing  its  form 
with  U  (Q.V  ). 

In  the  Roman  notation  it  stands  for 
5,  and  represents  ideographically  the 
four  fingers  and  thumb  with  the  latter 
extended. 

V.  D.  M.  I.  M.  Lat.  Verbum  Dei 
manet  in  (sternum,  i.e.  the  word  of  God 
endureth  for  ever.  The  inscription  on 
the  liveries  of  the  servants  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
Lutheran  princes,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires 
in  1526. 

Vacuum  (Lat.  vacare,  to  be  empty). 
A  space  from  which  air  has  been 
expelled.  Descartes  remarked,  "  If  a 
vacuum  could  be  effected  in  a 
vessel,  the  sides  would  be  pressed 
into  contact. 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Galileo's 
way  of  accounting  for  the  rise  of  water 
in  pumps.  See  TOBBJCELLI. 

Va'de  mecum  (a  go-with-me).  A 
pocket  -  book,  memorandum  -  book, 
pocket  cyclopedia,  lady's  pocket  com- 
panion, or  anything  else  which  con- 
tains many  things  of  daily  use  in  a 
small  compass. 

Vae  Victts  1  (Lat.)  Woe  to  the  van- 
quished I  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
conquered  1  This  was  the  exclamation 
of  Brennus,  the  Gaulish  chief,  on 
throwing  his  sword  into  the  balance 
as  a  make-weight,  when  determining 
the  price  of  peace  with  Borne  (B.C. 
390). 

Vagabond.  An  idle,  disreputable 
person  who  wanders  about  from  place 
to  place  without  any  settled  home 
(late  Lat.  vagabundus,  from  vagan,  to 
wander).  Under  the  Vagrancy  Act 
(1824)  the  term  is  apphed  to  such  as 
sleep  out  without  visible  means  of 
subsistence.  Cp.  BOG-UE. 

Vail.  To  lower;  to  cast  down, 
Prom  FT.  avaler,  to  descend. 

The  time  la  come 

That  Fiance  moat  vail  her  lofty  plumed  crest 
SJutketptare    1  Henry  VI,  v,  3 

Vails,  an  obsolete  term  for  a  tip 
given  to  servants  by  visitors  or  for  a 
bribe,  is  from  Fr.  valoir,  Lat.  val&re,  to 
be  worth. 

2  JFitlh  Ay,  but  hark  yon,  my  friend ,  'twas  we 
that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  seams  of 
the  water ,  there  are  certain  condolementa,  certain  vails. 
I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remember  from  whence 
you  had  It. 

Per     Believe  it,  I  vSL—SJuiXet&are    P«rfck»,U,  L 

Vaishnava.  One  of  the*great  sects 
of  reformed  Brahmins  who  worsoip 
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Vamp 


as  supreme  among  the  Hindu 

gods..  Their  sacred  books  are  known 
a,s  to.  e  Vaishnava  Puranas. 

Vadlsya.  The  third  of  the  four  chief 
HMLu  castes,  or  a  member  of  this. 
FTCIO  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  a 
settl&sr, 

Vale !  Farewell  I  2nd  pers.  sing. 
torp,  of  Lat.  valere,  to  be  worth,  or  to 
fa-re  -well. 

I  tio  wht  once  agalne  heare  to  bare  made  an  ende, 
with  a  lieartle  Vale  of  the  best  fashion.—S.pwwr 
letter  tea  Gabriel  Harvey  (1580) 

Av>6  atgue  vale  /  Hail  and  farewell ; 
ttie  words  of  Catullus  at  his  brother's 


TbKWtneaeath  the  Boman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers 

Cfeujmattmt  "  Aye  atque  Vale  "  of  the  poet's  hopeless  woe, 
leadeteeat  of  Bomaa  poets,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
STennyton    "  Prater,  Av»  Atgu*  Volt  " 

VaHentlne,  St.  A  priest  of  Borne  who 
vr«<s  Imprisoned  for  succouring  perse- 
cufcecfi  Christians.  He  became  a  con- 
vert Eiimself,  and  although  he  restored 
to.e  smght  of  his  gaoler's  blind  daughter 
ho  vsa  martyred  by  being  clubbed  to 
deatt*  (February  14th,  269). 

fit  Valent^ne'8  Day.  February  14th, 
fctie  i  ay  when,  according  to  every  an- 
cient tradition,  the  birds  choose  their 
ni&teRfor  the  year.  Chaucer  refers  to 
i-bitCParlwment  of  Foules,  300),  as 
alsocloes  Shakespeare:  — 

Good  morrow,  Mends  1    St.  Valentine  Is  past  ; 


Knight,  while  Orson  married  &  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Aquitain*. 

Valentln'ians.  An  ancienfc  q«ct  of 
Gnostics.  So  called  from  their  leader* 
Valentinus,  an  Egyptian  Gnostic  of 
the  2nd  century  A.D. 

Valesians.  A  sect  of  early  Chris- 
tians founded  (according  to  Epipha- 
nius)  by  a  certain  Valetis  or  Vslesius 
in  Arabia  in  the  3rd  century  A>.I>.  The 
chief  fact  recorded  of  tlem  is  that  they 
regarded  castration  as  essential  to 
salvation. 

Valhalla.  In  Scandiiwmian  mythology, 
the  hall  in  the  celestial  regions  whither 
the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle  were 
borne  by  the  Valkyries,  and  where 
they  spent  eternity  in  joy  and  feasting 
(valr,  the  slain,  and  hall}. 

Hence  the  name  is  applied  to  "build- 
ings, such  as  Westminster  AbJ*ey%  psed 
as  the  last  restmg-place  of  a  nation's 
great  men. 

We  both  mttttpws  from  earth  way, 

ValhaJla'fi  Joys  to  Me ; 
And  11 1  w*nder  there  to-d*y, 
To-morrow  may  fetch  tbee. 


It  \s?as  an  old  custom  in  England  to 
flr-aw  lots  for  lovers  on  this  day,  the 
perso»  being  drawn  being  the  drawer  a 
wxta&ftt,  and  being  given  a  Preset, 
scwiaefciDaes  of  an  expensive  kind,  but 
oftener  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  now 
frequently  represented  by  a  greeting 
ca,xd  «o£  a  sentimental,  humorous,  or 
m.ereT3  vulgar  character. 


Tlii  s  custom  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origm-  ox  a  pagan,  practice  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Juno  on  or  about 
ttoa.Aay. 

V&Uentine  and  Orson.  An  old  French 
connected  with  the  Alexan- 


Vali. The  "  silent  god  '*  and  guard- 
ian of  justice  among  the  aaicienb  Scan- 
dinavians. He  was  the  second  son  of 
Odin,  and  avenged  the  death  of 
Balder  by  staying  Ms  uavrderer, 
Hoder.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
were  to  survive  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Twilight  of  the  Gods,  for  Jtistfoe  must 
not  be  banished  from  the  earfch. 

Valkyries,  The  (  Old  Norse,  TheCloos- 
ers  of  the  Slain).  The  twelve  nymphs 
of  Valhalla,  who,  mounted  on  swift 
horses,  and  holding  drawn  swords, 
rushed  into  the  m&&  of  battle  and 
selected  those  destined  to  death. 
These  heroes  they  conducted  to  Val- 
halla, where  they  waited  TIPOE  -them 
and  served  them  with  mead  and  ale 
in  the  skulls  of  the  vanquished.  The 
chief  were  Mista,  San'gnda,  and  Hilda. 

Mieta.  black,  terrific  maid, 


the 


der  circle. 

Ti.eh.eroes — ^from  whom  it  is  named 

TOFQ  the  twin  sons  of  Bellisant,  sis- 

tai  of  King  Pepin  and  Alexander,  and 
were  torn  in  a  forest  near  Orleans. 
Orson*  (g-i>.)  was  carried  oS  bya-,13^ 
JS  Became  a  wild  man.  While  the 
S)tii^P  was  searching  for  him  Valen- 
tine ™»s  carried  off  by  his  uncle,  the 
kixrg,  Each  had  many  rtwotom** 
bofcaOl  ended  happily,  and  Valentme 
-  —  d,  sister  of  the  Green 


Vallary   Crown.    The    same 
mural  croion  (see  under  CROW* 

Vallombro'sa.  Milton  says,  '* 
as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew 
brooks  in  Vallombrosa "  (Par® 
lost  i,  302);  but  as  the  trees  of 
VaJIombrosa  are  chiefly  pines,  they 
do  not  strew  the  brooks  with  autoianal 
leaves.  The  beech  and  chestnut  trees 
are  by  no  means  numerous. 

Vamana.    See  AVATAB. 

Vamp.  To  vamp  up  an  d&  afc»r$?, 
to  refurbish  it ,  to  vamp  an  <«ww- 
pamment  to  a  sang,  to  improvise  ib  as 
one  goes  along. 
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Vampire 


Vauxhall 


To  vamp  is  properly  to  put  new 
uppers  to  old  boots  ;  and  vamps  were 
short  hose  covering  the  feet  and  ankles 
(Fr.  avant-pied,  the  forepart  of  the 
toot). 

Vampire.  A  fabulous  being,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ghost  of  a  heretic, 
excommunicated  person,  or  criminal, 
that  returns  to  the  world  at  night  in 
the  guise  of  a  monstrous  bat  and  sucks 
the  blood  of  sleeping  persons  who, 
usually,  become  vampires  themselves. 

But  first  on  earth,  as  vampire  sent, 
Thy  corse  shall  from  the  tomb  be  rent, 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race 

JByron     The  Qiavur 

The  word  is  applied  to  one  who 
preys  upon  his  fellows — a  "  blood- 
sucker." 

Vandals.  A  Teutonic  race  from  the 
Baltic  (allied  to  the  Wends,  i  e. 
Wanderers),  which  in  the  5th  century 
A.D.  ravaged  G-aul  and,  under  Q-enseric, 
captured  Borne  and  despoiled  it  of  its 
treasures  of  art,  literature,  and  civili- 
zation generally. 

The  name  is  hence  applied  to  those 
who  wilfully  or  ignorantly  destroy 
works  of  art,  etc. 

Vandy'ke.  To  scallop  an  edge  after 
the  fashion  of  the  collars  painted  by 
"Vandyck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  scalloped  edges  are  said  to  be 
vandyked. 

Vandyke  beard.  A  pointed  beard, 
such  as  those  frequently  shown  in 
Vandyck's  portraits,  especially  of 
Charles  I. 

Vanessa.  Bean  Swift's  name  for 
his  Mend  and  correspondent,  Esther 
Vanhomrigh,  made  by  compounding 
Van,  the  first  syllable  of  Ixer  surname, 
with  Easa,  the  pet  form  of  Esther. 
Swift  called  himself  Cadenua,  an 
anagram  on  Decanus  (Lat.  for  Dean). 

Vanguard.    See  AVANT-GARDE. 

Vanir.  The  nature-gods  of  the  old 
Scandinavians,  who  presided  over  the 
ocean,  air,  earth,  streams,  etc. ; 
opposed  to,  and  generally  at  war  with, 
the  JEsir  (q.v.).  Niord,  the  water-god, 
was  the  chief  ;  his  son  was  EYey  ;  his 
daughter  Freyja  (the  Scandinavian 
Venus) ;  his  wife  Skadi ;  and  his 
home  Noatun. 

Vanity  Fair.  In  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  a  fair  established  by  Beelze- 
bub, Apollyon,  and  Legion,  in  the 
town  of  Vanity,  and  lasting  all  the 
year  round.  Here  were  sold  houses, 
lands,  trades,  places,  honours,  prefer- 
ments, titles,  countries,  kingdoms, 
lusts,  pleasures,  and  delights  of  all 
sorts. 


Thackeray  adopted  the  name  for 
the  title  of  his  novel  (1847)  satirizing 
the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  human 
nature. 

Va'noe.  The  son  of  Merlin,  one  of 
Arthur's  Bound  Table  Knights. 

Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's  race), 
o  erpowered  at  Gyneth's  footstool,  bled, 
His  heart's  blood  dyed  her  sandals  red 

Scott    Bridal  of  Trier  main,  il ,  23 

Vantage  Loal.  The  thirteenth  loai 
of  a  baker's  dozen. 

Varaha.    See  AVATAR. 

'Varsity.  A  shortened  form  of 
university  ;  but,  in  England,  properly 
used  only  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Varun'a.  The  Hindu  Neptune.  He 
is  represented  as  an  old  man  riding  on 
a  sea  monster,  with  a  club  in  one  hand 
and  a  rope  in  the  other.  In  the  Vedic 
hymns  he  is  the  night  sky,  and  Mitra 
the  day  sky.  Varuna  is  said  to  set 
free  the  "  waters  of  the  clouds." 

Vath'ek.  The  hero  of  Beckford's 
oriental  romance  of  the  same  name 
(1784).  The  ninth  caliph  of  the 
Abbasside  dynasty,  he  is  a  haughty, 
effeminate  monarch,  induced  by  a 
malignant  genius  to  commit^  all  sorts 
of  crimes.  He  abjures  his  faith,  and 
offers  allegiance  to  Eblis,  under  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  throne  of  the 
pre- Adamite  sultans.  This  he  gained, 
only  to  find  that  it  was  a  place  of 
torture  and  that  he  was  doomed  to 
remain  in  it  for  ever. 

Vatican.  The  palace  of  the  Pope ; 
so  called  because  it  stands  on  the 
Vaticanus  Mons  (Vatican  Hill)  of 
ancient  Borne,  which  got  its  name 
through  being  the  headquarters  of  the 
vaticinatores,  or  soothsayers. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Vatican  con- 
sists of  the  Papal  palace,  the  court 
and  garden  of  Belvidere,  the  library, 
and  the  museum. 

The  Council  of  the  Vatican.  The 
twenty-first  (Ecumenical  Council  (q.v.), 
held  at  the  Vatican,  1869-1870,  under 
Pius  IX.  It  promulgated  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility. 

The  Thunders  of  the  Vatican.  See 
THUNDER. 

Vaude'ville.  A  corruption  of  Val 
de  Vire9  or  in  O.Fr.  Vau  de  Vire, 
the  native  valley  of  Oliver  Bassehn, 
a  Norman  poet  (d.  1418),  author  of 
convivial  songs,  which  he  called  after 
the  name  of  his  birthplace. 

Vaudois.  See  WALDENSIANS  (cp. 
VOODOO). 

Vauxhall.  A  part  of  Lambeth, 
London;  so  sailed  from  Falkes  (or 
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Fulkes)  de  BreautS,  who  was  lord  of 
the  manor  in  the  early  13th  century. 
Vauxhall  Gardens.  A  very  popular 
pleasure  resort  for  Londoners,  from 
1661,  when  it  was  opened,  till  1859. 
Pepys,  who  calls  it  Fox  Hall,  says 
the  entertainments  there  are  "  mighty 
divertising "  ;  and  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later,  Thackeray,  in  Vamty 
Fair  (ch.  vi),  sketches  the  loose  char- 
acter of  these  "  divertising  "  amuse- 
ments. 

Ve.  f  Brother  of  Odin  and  Vili,  in 
Scandinavian  mythology.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  deities  who  took  part  in 
the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  he  and 
Vili  slew  Ymir  and  drowned  the  whole 
race  of  frost-giants  in  his  blood. 

Ve'das  or  Ve'dams.  The  four  sacred 
books  of  the  Brahmans,  comprising 
(1)  the  Rig  or  Rish  Veda ;  (2)  Yajur 
Veda  ;  (3)  the  Sama  Veda ;  and  (4) 
the  Atharva'  Veda.  The  first  consists 
of  prayers  and  hymns  in  verse,  the 
second  of  prayers  in  prose,  the  third 
of  prayers  for  chanting,  and  the  fourth 
of  formulas  for  consecration,  impreca- 
tion, expiation,  etc. 

The  word  Veda  means  knowledge. 

Vehm'gerichte.  Courts  of  justice, 
or  tribunals,  which  were  held  in 
Germany  (especially  Westphalia)  from 
abdut  the  12th  to  the  16th  centuries, 
for  the  preservation  of  public  peace, 
suppression  of  crime,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  all  serious 
cases,  such  as  charges  of  heresy,  witch- 
craft, or  murder,  the  sentence  was 
death,  and  the  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  absolute  secrecy  ;  the  judges 
were  enveloped  in  profound  mystery  ; 
they  had  their  secret  spies  through  all 
Germany  ;  their  judgments  were  cer- 
tain,' but  no  one  could  discover  the 
executioner.  Scott,  in  Anne  of  Gfier- 
stein,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
Westphauan  Vehmgerichte. 

Velasquez.  Why  drag  in  Velasquez  2 
See  DRA.G. 

Velvet.  On  velvet.  On  a  sure  thing ; 
certain  of  success.  One  who  makes  a 
bet  that  he  is  bound  to  win  is  said  to 
be  "  on  velvet." 

To  prophesy  upon  velvet.  To  pro- 
phesy what  is  already  a  known  fact. 
Thus,  the  issue  of  a  battle  flashed  to 
an  individual  may,  by  some  chance, 
get  to  the  knowledge  of  a  "sibyl," 
who  may  securely  prophesy  the  issue 
to  others ;  but  such  a  prediction 
would  be  a  "  prophecy  on  velvet "  ; 
it  goes  on  velvet  slippers  without  fear 
of  stumbling. 

If  one  of  thoae  three  had  spoken  the  ne*»  over  again 
the  old  lady  [or  Sibyl!  prophesies  upon  velvet— 
Seoti  •  The  PlraU,  da.  xxL 


Vendee,  War  of  La.  The  rising  of 
royalists  against  the  French  Republic 
in  1793-5  in  La  Vendee,  a  Depart- 
ment of  western  Prance,  and  Brittany. 
It  was  followed  by  the  War  of  the 
Chouans  (see  CHOUAN),  which  was 
finally  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in 

J.oUU* 

Vende"miaire.  The  first  month  in 
the  French  Bepublican  calendar;  from 
September  22nd  to  October  21st. 
The  word  means  "  Vintage." 

Vendetta  (Lat.  vindicia,  revenge). 
The  blood-feud,  or  duty  of  the  nearest 
kin  of  a  murdered  man  to  kill  the 
murderer.  It  formerly  prevailed  in 
Corsica,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Calabria, 
and  is  probably  not  yet  extinct. 

Venerable  (Lat.  venerabrtis,  worthy 
of  honour).  The  title  applied  to  arch- 
deacons in  formally  addressing  them 
("  The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of 
Barset,"  or  "The  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Brown ")  5  and  also  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  title  of 
one  who  has  attained  the  first  of  the 
three  degrees  of  canonization. 

It  specially  belongs  to  Bede — the 
Venerable  Bede — the  monk  of  Jarrow, 
an  English  ecclesiastical  historian  (d. 
735),  and  to  William  of  Chaznpeaux 
(d.  1121),  the  French  scholastic 
philosopher  and  opponent  of  Abelard. 

Veneralia.  See  VENUS  ( Venus  Verb- 
cordta). 

Veni,  Crea'tor  Spiritus  (Lat.,  "Come, 
Creator  Spirit").  A  hymn  of  the 
Roman  Breviary  used  on  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost.  It  has  been  ascribed 
to  both  Charlemagne  and  Pope 
Gregory  I. 

Venl,  Sancte  Spiritus  (Lat.,  "Come, 
Holy  Spirit").  A  mediaeval  Latin 
hymn,  used  as  a  sequence  in  the 
Roman  Chinch.  It  is  ascribed  to 
Robert  II  of  France  (d.  1031). 

Venl,  vtdi,  vicl  (Lat.,  "  I  came,  I 
saw,  I  conquered  **).  According  to 
Plutarch  it  was  thus  that  Julius  Caesar 
announced  to  his  friend  Amintfus  his 
victory  at  Zela  (B.C.  47),  in  Asia  Minor, 
over  Phama'ces,  son  of  Mithrida'tfis, 
who  had  rendered  aid  to  Pompey. 

Suetonius,  however,  says  that  the 
words  were  displayed  before  his  title 
after  his  victories  in  Pontus,  and  does 
not  ascribe  them  to  Csesar  himself. 

They  are  often  used  as  an  example  of 
laconism,  extreme  concision* 

Ve'nial  Sin.  One  that  may  be  par- 
doned ;  one  that  does  not  forfeit  grace. 
In  the  Catholic  Church  sins  are  of  two 
sorts,  mortal  and  venial  (Lat.  venfa, 
grace,  pardon).  See  Matt,  xii,  31. 
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Venice  Glass.  The  drinking-glasses 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  made  at  Venice, 
were  said  to  break  into  shivers  if 
poison  were  put  into  them. 

JDoye      'Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poison,  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it. 

Byron    Tte  Two  Fotcari,  v,  L 

Venice  glass,  from  its  excellency, 
became  a  synonym  for  perfection. 

Venire  facias.  A  writ  directing  the 
sheriff  to  assemble  a  jury.  So  called 
from  its  opening  Latin  words — "  Cause 
to  come. 

Ven'Ison.  Anything  taken  in  hunt- 
ing or  by  the  chase.  Hence  Jacob  bids 
Esau  to  go  and  get  venison  such  as  he 
loved  (Gen.  xxvu,  3),  meaning  the  wild 
kid.  The  word  is  simply  the  Latin 
vena'tio,  hunting,  but  is  now  restricted 
to  the  flesh  of  deer. 

Vernier's  Plot.  A  plot  made  by  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  Men  under  Thomas 
Venner  to  seize  Whitehall  in  1661,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Charles  II.  The 
plot  failed,  and  Venner  and  many  of 
his  followers  were  put  to  death 

Ven'om.  The  venom  is  in  the  tail, 
The  real  difficulty  is  the  conclusion. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  scorpion,  which 
has  a  sting  in  its  tail. 

The  French  say  11  n'y  a  nen  de  plus 
difficile  A  Scorcher  gue  la  queue  (it  is 
always  most  difficult  to  flay  the  tail). 

Ventose  (Fr.,  windy).  The  sixth 
month  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
calender,  February  19th  to  March 
20th. 

Ventre-saint-Gris.  The  usual  oath 
of  Henri  IV  of  France,  Ons  being  a 
euphemism  for  Christ,  and  venire, 
stomach.  Oaths  not  infrequently  took 
this  form  of  blasphemy — Gotfs  nails, 
God's  teeth,  etc.,  were  common  in 
England. 

A  similar  juron  is  Par  le  venire  deDieu. 
Rabelais  has  Par  sainct  Gris  ;  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  allu- 
sion was  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  was 
ceint  (girdled)  and  clad  in  gna  (grey). 

Ventriloquism.  The  art  of  produc- 
ing vocal  sounds  so  that  they  appear  to 
come,  not  from  the  person  producing 
them,  but  from  some  other  quarter. 
So  called  from  Lat.  venter,  belly,  loqui, 
to  speak  (speaking  from  the  belly), 
with  the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
voice  of  the  ventrilogwst  proceeded 
from  his  stomach. 

Venus.  The  Roman  goddess  of 
beauty  and  sensual  love,  mdentifled 
with  the  Aphrodite  (q.v.)  of  the  Greeks. 
She  is  said  in  some  accounts  to  have 
sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  but 
in  others  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 


Jupiter  and  Dione.  Vulcan  was  her 
husband,  but  she  had  amours  with 
Mars  and  many  other  gods  and  demi- 
gods ;  by  Mercury  she  was  the  mother 
of  Cupid,  and  by  the  hero  Anchises  the 
mother  of  JEneas,  through  whom  she 
was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the 
foundress  of  their  race.  Her  chief 
festival  was  April  1st  (see  VENUS 
VEBTICOBDIA,  below). 

Her  name  is  given  to  the  second  planet 
from  the  sun,  and  m  astrology  "  signi- 
fiethe  white  men  or  browne  .  .  .  joyfull 
laughter,  liberal!,  pleasers,  dauncers, 
entertayners  of  women,  players,  per- 
fumers, musitions,  messengers  of  love/ 


Venus  loveth  ryot  and 

Chaucer     Wife  of 
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By  the  alchemists  copper  was  desig 
nated  Venus,  probably  because  mir- 
rors were  anciently  made  of  copper. 
A  mirror  is  still  the  astronomical  sym- 
bol of  the  planet  Venus. 

The  best  cast  at  dice  (three  sixes) 
used  to  be  called  Venus,  and  the  worst 
(three  aces)  Cams  (dog)  ;  hence  the 
phrase,  "  My  Venus  has  turned  out  a 
whelp,"  equivalent  to  **  all  my  swans 
are  geese.'1 

Venus  Anadyom'ene.  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea,  accompanied  by  dol- 
phins. The  name  is  given  to  the 
famous  lost  painting  by  Apelles,  and 
to  that  by  Botticelli  in  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti  at  Florence. 

Venus  Calhpyge  (Or.,  with  the  beau- 
tiful buttocks).  The  name  given  to  a 
late  Greek  statue  m  the  Museo  Nazion- 
ale  at  Naples  Xhere  is  no  real  ground 
for  connecting  the  statue  with  Venus. 

Venus  de  Medici.  A  famous  statue, 
since  1680  in  the  XJffizzi  Gallery, 
Florence,  ranking  as  &  canon  of  female 
beauty.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  dug  up 
in  the  17th  century  in  the  viLa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoh,  in  eleven  pieces. 
It  was  kept  in  the  Medici  Palace  at 
Rome  till  its  removal  to  Florence  by 
Cosmo  III. 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  tho  world, 
So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast, 
The  mingled  beauties  of  exalting  Greece 

Thornton    Summer 

Venus  Genetrix  (Lat.  she  that  pro- 
duces). Venus  worshipped  as  a  sym- 
bol of  marriage  and  motherhood. 
There  are  several  statues  of  this  name, 
she  being  represented  as  raising  her 
light  drapery  and  holding  an  apple  — 
the  emblem  of  fecundity. 

Venus  of  Cnidus.  The  nude  statue 
of  Praxit'eles,  purchased  by  the  an- 
cient Cnidians,  who  refused  to  part 
with  it,  although  Nicome'des,  king  of 
Bithyn'ia,  offered  to  pay  off  their  na- 
tional debt  as  its  price.  It  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Constantinople, 


Venusberg 
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and  perished  in  the  great  fire  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  (532  A.D.)  ;  but 
an  ancient  reproduction  is  in  the 
Vatican. 

Venus  of  Milo,  or  Melos.  The  sta- 
tue, with  three  of  Hermes,  was  dis- 
covered in  1820  by  Admiral  Dumont  in 
Milo  or  Melos,  one  of  the  Greek  islands. 
It  dates  from  about  B.C.  400,  and  is 
probably  the  finest  single  work  of 
ancient  art  extant.  It  now  stands  in 
the  Louvre. 

Ven.ua  Verticordia.  A  temple  was 
founded  at  Borne  on  April  1st,  B.C. 
114,  to  Venus  Verticordia  as  expiation 
for  the  loss  of  their  chastity  by  three 
of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  April  1st  thus 
became  the  Venerafoa,  or  chief  festival 
of  Venus. 

Venus  Victrix.  Venus,  as  goddess 
of  victory,  represented  on  numerous 
Roman  coins. 

Venue's  hair-stone,  or  pencil.  Rock- 
crystal  or  quartz  penetrated  by  acicu- 
lar  crystals  of  rutile  which  show 
through  as  hair-like  filaments. 

Ve'nusberg'.  The  Horselberg,  or 
mountain  of  delight  and  love,  situated 
between  Eisenach  and  Gotha,  in  the 
caverns  of  which,  according  to  me- 
diaeval German  legend,  the  Lady  Venus 
held  her  court.  Human  beings  were 
occasionally  permitted  to  visit  her,  as 
Heinrich  von  Limburg  did,  and  the 
noble  Tannhauser  (q.v.)  ;  but  as  such 
persons  ran  the  risk  of  eternal  perdi- 
tion, Eckhardt  the  Faithful,  who  sat 
before  the  gate,  failed  not  to  warn 
them  against  entering. 

Vera  causa  (Lat.,  a  true  cause).  A 
cause  in  harmony  with  other  causes 
already  known.  A  fairy  godmother 
may  be  assigned  in  story  as  the  cause 
of  certain  marvellous  effects,  but  is  not 
a  vera  causa.  The  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  may  be  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  four  seasons,  and 
is  a  vera  causa. 

Verb.  sap.  (Lat.  Verbum  sapienti,  a 
word  to  the  wise).  A  hint  is  sufficient 
to  any  wise  man  ;  a  threat  implying  if 
the  hint  is  not  taken  I  will  expose  you. 

Verb.  sat.  (Lat.  Verbum  sahenti,  a 
word  is  enough).  Similar  to  the  above. 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough. 

Verba'tim  et  litera'tim  (Lat.).  Ac- 
curately rendered,  "  word  for  word  and 
letter  for  letter." 

Ve're  adep'tus  (Lat.,  one  who  has 
truly  attained).  One  admitted  to  the 
fraternity  of  the  Rosicrucians. 

In.  Bosycrudan  lore  as  learned 
A£  lie  the  Vere-adeptua  earned. 

Butter'  BvtHbra* 

Verger.  The  officer  in  a  church  who 
carries  the  rod  or  staff,  which  was 


formerly  called  the  verge  (Lat.  mrya, 
a  rod). 
Vergil.    See  VIBGIL. 

Veronica.  St.  A  late  medieval 
legend  says  that  a  maiden  handed  her 
handkerchief  to  our  Lord  on  His  way 
to  '  Calvary.  He  wiped  the  sweat 
from  His  brow,  returned  the  handker- 
chief to  the  owner,  and  went  on.  The 
handkerchief  was  found  to  bear  a 
perfect  likeness  of  the  Saviour,  and 
was  called  Vera-Icon  (true  likeness)  ; 
the  maiden  became  St.  Veronica,  and  is 
commemorated  on  Feb.  4th  ;  and 
Milan  Cathedral,  St.  Sylvester's  at 
Rome,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  at 
Genoa  all  lay  claim  to  the  handker- 
chief. 

The  fact  is  that  the  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Gr.  Berenice,  and  its  similarity 
to  vera  icon  gave  rise  to  the  legend. 

Vers  de  socie*te  (Fr.,  Society  verse). 
Light  poetry  of  a  witty  or  fanciful 
kind,  generally  with  a  slight  vein  of 
social  satire  running  through  it. 

Versi  Bernes'chl.     See  BEBNESQUE. 

Vert.  The  heraldic  (from  French) 
term  for  green,  said  to  signify  love, 
joy,  and  abundance  ;  in  engravings 
it  is  indicated  by  lines  running 
diagonally  across  the  shield  from  right 
to  left.  It  is  not  considered  a  very 
"  honourable  "  tincture  in  English 
blazonry,  and  is  scarce. 

Vertum'nus.  The  ancient  Roman 
god  of  the  seasons,  and  the  deity  pre- 
siding over  gardens  and  orchards. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Porno  'na. 
August  12th  was  his  festival. 

Vervain.  Called  "  holy  herb,"  from 
its  use  in  ancient  sacred  rites.  Also 
called  "  pigeons'  grass,"  '*  Juno's 
tears,"  and  "  simpler  *s  joy."  Sup- 
posed to  cure  scrofula,  the  bite  of 
rabid  animals,  to  arrest  the  diffusion 
of  poison,  to  avert  antipathies,  to  con- 
ciliate friendships,  and  to  be  a  pledge 
of  mutual  good  faith;  hence  it  was 
anciently  worn  by  heralds  and  am- 
bassadors. 

Verbena  is  its  botanical  name. 

The  term  Verbena  (qnasi  fcrtata)  originally  denoted 
all  those  herbs  thai  were  held  sacred  on  account  of  their 
being  employed  in  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  —  MQL  Logic, 
Bk.  iv,  ch.  v 

Vesi'ca  PIscis  (Lat.,  fish-bladder). 
The  ovoidal  frame  or  glorv  which,  in 
the  12th  century,  was  much  used, 
especially  in  painted  windows,  to  sur- 
round pictures  of  the  V  irgm  Mary  and 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  meant  to  represent 
a  fish,  from  the  anagram  ICHTHTJS 


Vespers.     The   sixth  of  the  seven 
canonical   hours   in   the    Greek   and 
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Roman  Churches  ;  sometimes  also 
used  of  the  Evening  Service  in  the 
English  Church*  From  Lat.  vesperus, 
the  evening,  cognate  with  Hesperus 
(q.v.),  Gr.  Hesperos,  the  evening  star. 

The  Fatal  Vespers.  October  26th, 
1623.  A  congregation  of  some  300 
had  assembled  in  a  small  gallery  over 
the  gateway  of  the  French  ambassador, 
m  Blackfnars,  to  hear  Father  Drury, 
a  Jesuit,  preach.  The  gallery  gave 
way,  and  Drury  with  another  priest 
and  about  100  of  the  congregation 
were  killed.  This  accident  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  bigotry  of  the  times, 
attributed  to  God's  judgment  against 
the:  Tesuits. 

The  Sicilian  Vespers.    See  SICILIAN. 

Vesta.  The  virgin  goddess  of  the 
hearth  of  JRoman  mythology,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Greek  Hestoa,  one  of 
the  twelve  great  Olympians.  She 
was  custodian  of  the  sacred  fire 
brought  by  JDn§as  from  Troy,  which 
<vas  never  permitted  to  go  out  lest  a 
national  calamity  should  follow.  See 
VESTALS. 

Wax  matches  that  "strike  any- 
where "  are  named  from  her. 

Vestals.  The  six  spotless  virgins 
who  tended  the  sacred  fire  brought 
by  JSneas  from  Troy  and  preserved 
by  the  state  in  a  sanctuary  in  the 
Forum  at  Borne.  They  were  sub- 
jected to  very  severe  discipline,  and 
in  the  event  of  losing  their  virginity 
were  buried  alive. 

Other  duties  of  the  Vestal  Virgins 
were  to  prepare  from  the  firstfruits  of 
the  May  harvest  the  sacrificial  meal 
for  the  Lupercalia,  the  Vestalia,  and 
the  Ides  of  September. 

The  word  vestal  has  been  figuratively 
applied  to  any  woman  of  spotless 
chastity.  Thus,  Shakespeare  calls 
Queen  Elizabeth  — 

A  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west. 


Veto  (Lat.,  I  forbid).  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette  were  called 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Veto  by  the 
Republicans,  because  the  Constituent 
Assembly  (1791)  allowed  the  king  to 
have  the  power  of  putting  his  veto 
upon  any  decree  submitted  to  him. 

Via.  A  way  (Lat.  via).  Our  use 
of  the  word,  as  in  JT'ZZ  go  via  Chester, 
i.e.  "  by  way  of  Chester,"  is  vto,  the 
ablative  of  via. 

Via    Appia.    The    Appian    Way 


Vi'a  Doloro'sa.  The  way  our  Lord 
went  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to 
Golgotha,  about  a  mile  in  length. 

Via  lactea.    The  Milky  Way  (q.v.). 

Via  Sacra,  the  street  in  ancient 


Eome,  was  the  street  where  Romulus 
and  Tatius  (the  Sabme)  swore  mutual 
alliance.  It  does  not  mean  the  "  holy 
street,"  but  the  "street  of  the 
oath." 

Vial.  Vials  of  wrath.  Vengeance, 
the  execution  of  wrath  on  the  wicked. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  seven  angels 
who  pour  out  upon  the  earth  their 
vials  full  of  wrath  (Rev.  xvi). 

Viaticum  (Lat.).  The  Eucharist 
administered  to  the  dying.  The  word 
means  "  money  allowed  for  a  journey," 
and  the  notion  is  that  this  sacrament 
will  be  the  spirit's  passport  to  Para- 
dise. 

VIe'ar.  A  parish  priest  who  receives 
a  stipend,  the  tithes  belonging  to  a 
chapter,  religious  house,  layman,  or 
otherwise  (cp.  RECTOR).  At  the  Re- 
formation many  livings  which  be- 
longed to  monasteries  passed  into  the 
hands  of  noblemen,  who,  not  being  in 
holy  orders,  had  to  perform  the  sacred 
offices  mcar-wusly.  The  clergyman 
who  officiated  for  them  was  called 
their  wear  or  representative,  and  the 
law  enjoined  that  the  lord  should  allow 
him  to  receive  the  use  of  the  glebe  and 
all  tithes  except  those  accruing  from 
grain  (such  as  corn,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
etc.),  hay,  and  wood. 

Lay  wear.  A  cathedral  officer 
who  sings  those  portions  of  the  liturgy 
not  reserved  for  the  clergy.  Formerly 
called  a  clerk  vicar. 

Vicar  apostolic.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  titular  bishop 
appointed  to  a  place  where  no  epis- 
copate has  been  established,  or  where 
the  succession  has  been  interrupted. 
The  term  formerly  denoted  a  bishop  to 
whom  the  Pope  delegated  some  part 
of  his  jurisdiction. 

Vicar  choral.  One  of  the  minor 
clergy,  or  a  layman,  attached  to  a 
cathedral  for  singing  certain  portions 
of  the  service. 

Vicar  forane.  A  priest  appointed 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  ex- 
ercise limited  (usually  disciplinary) 
jurisdiction  in  a  particular  part  of  his 
diocese. 

Vicar-General.  An  ecclesiastical 
functionary  assisting  a  bishop  or 
archbishop  in  his  visitations,  etc. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray.  A  semi- 
legendary  vicar  of  Bray,  Berkshire, 
who,  between  1520  and  1560,  w was 
twice  a  Papist  and  twice  a  Protestant 
in  successive  reigns.  His  name  has 
been  given  as  Symonds,  Alleyne,  and 
Pendleton,  and  his  date  transferred 
to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Historically 
nothing  is  known  of  him ;  the  ^ell 
known  song  is  said  to  have  been 
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written  in  Bestoration  times  by  an 
officer  in  Colonel  Fuller's  regiment. 

Brome  says  of  Simon  AJleyn  that  he  "lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VHI,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
In  the  first  two  reigns  he  was  IProtestant,  ha  Mary's  reign 
he  turned  Papist,  and  in  the  next  reign  recanted— being 
resolved,  whoever  was  king,  to  die  Vicar  of  Bray  " 

Bay  refers  to  Simon  Symonds,  a  vicar  who  was  In- 
dependent in  the  Protectorate,  Churchman  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  Papist  under  James  H,  and  Moderate 
Protestant  under  William  and  Mary 

The  Vicar  of  Christ.  A  title  given 
to  the  Pope,  in  allusion  to  his  claim 
of  being  the  representative  of  Christ 
on  earth. 

The  Vicar  of  Sell.  A  name  play- 
fully given  by  Henry  VIII  to  John 
Skelton,  his  "  poet  laureate,"  perhaps 
because  Skelton  was  rector  of  Diss,  in 
Norfolk,  the  pun  being  on  Dis  (g.v.). 
Milton  refers  to  the  story  in  his  Areo- 
yagitica: — 

I  name  not  him  for  posterity's  sake,  whom  Henry  the 
Eighth  named  to.  merriment  hfo  vicar  ol  helL 

Vice.  The  buffoon  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish moralities.  He  wore  a  cap  with 
ass's  ears,  and  was  generally  named 
after  some  particular  vice,  as  Gluttony, 
Pride,  etc. 

Vi'ce  versa  (Lat.,  wcis,  change, 
versa,  turned).  The  reverse ;  the 
terms  of  the  case  being  reversed. 

Vidar.  One  of  the  ^Bsir  of  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  a  son  of  Odin.  He 
avenged  his  father's  death  by  slaying 
the  Penris  wolf  at  Ragnarok. 

View  Holloa.  The  shout  of  hunts- 
men when  a  fox  breaks  cover  =  "  Gone 
away  i  "  Cp.  SOHO,  TAIXY-HO. 

Vignette.  An  engraving,  especially 
on  the  title-page  of  a  book,  that  is  not 
enclosed  within  a  border  ;  properly,  a 
likeness  having  a  border  of  vine- 
leaves  round  it  (Fr.  little  vine,  ten- 
dril). 

VnUng.  A  Norse  pirate  of  about 
the  8th  to  10th  centuries  A.D.  ;  prob- 
ably so  called  from  Icel.  vig.  war,  cog- 
nate with  Lat.  vincere,  to  conquer.  The 
word  is  not  connected  with  fang. 
There  were  sea-Icings,  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  "  vikings,"  con- 
nected with  royal  blood,  and  having 
small  dominions  on  the  coast,  who 
were  often  vikingr  or  vikings,  but  the 
reverse  is  not  true  that  every  viking  or 
pirate  was  a  sea-king. 
Vili.  See  VB. 

Villain  means  simply  one  attached 
to  a  villa  or  farm  (late  Lat.  vilUnus,  a 
farm-servant,  from  villa,  a  farm).  In 
feudal  times  the  lord  was  the  great 
landowner,  and  under  him  were  a  host 
of  tenants  called  villavns  (sometimes 
spelt  villein,  to  different* ate  this  torn 
the  modem  meaning).  The  highest 
class  of  villains  were  called  regardant, 


and  were  annexed  to  the  manor  ;  then 
came  the  Coliberti  or  BurSs,  who  were 
privileged  vassals  ;  then  the  Bord'arii 
or  cottagers  (  A,S.  bord,  a  cottage),  who 
rendered  certain  menial  offices  to  their 
lord  for  rent  ;  then  the  Coscets,  Cot- 
tarii,  and  Cotmanni,  who  paid  partly 
in  produce  and  partly  in  menial  ser- 
vice ;  and,  lastly,  the  villains  in  gross, 
who  were  annexed  to  the  person  of  the 
lord,  and  might  be  sold  or  transferred 
as  chattels.  The  notion  of  wickedness 
and  worthlessness  associated  with  the 
word  is  simply  the  effect  of  aristo- 
cratic pride  and  exclusiveness. 

I  am  no  villain;  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Rowland 
de  Boys  ,  he  wag  my  father,  and  he  la  thrioe  *  villain  that 
s  such  a  father  begot  villain*.—  Skabajxart    At  TOM 


Vim.  University  slang  for  energy, 
force,  "  go."  The  accusative  of  Lat- 
via, strength. 

Vlnayapitaka.    See  TBIFXTAKA. 

Vincent,  St.  A  deacon  of  Saragossa, 
martyred  in  the  Dacian  persecution, 
304,  and  commemorated  on  January 
22nd.  He  is  a,  patron  saint  of  drunk- 
ards,  for  no  apparent  reason  ;  an  old 
rhyme  says  :  — 

If  on  Si  Vincent's  D*y  the  «ky  Is  dear 
More  wine  than  water  wffl  crown  the  yew. 

Vlncentian.  A  Lazarist  (?.».),  & 
member  of  the  order  of  Lazarites, 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the 
17th  century. 

Vi'ne.  The  Eabbis  say  that  the 
fiend  buried  a  lion,  a  lamb,  and  a  hog 
at  the  foot  of  the  first  vine  planted  by 
Noah  ;  and  that  hence  men  receive 
from  wine  ferocity,  mildness,  or  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire. 

Vineam  Domini  (Lat.  The  Vineyard 
of  the  Lord).  The  bull  issued  in  1705 
against  the  Jansenists  by  Pope  de- 
ment XI.  These  words  OCCTIT  in  the 
bull. 

Vinegar.  Livy  tells  us  that  when 
Hannibal  led  his  army  over  the  Alps 
to  enter  Borne  he  used  vinegar  to  dis- 
solve the  snow,  and  make  the  march 
less  slippery.  Of  course  this  tradition, 
is  fabulous.  Where  did  the  vinegar 
come  from  ?  Nepos  has  left  a  s&oH 
memoir  of  Hannibal,  but  says  nothing 
about  the  vinegar.  (I4vy,  B,c.  59  to 
17  A.B.  ;  Nepos  about  the  same  time  j 
Hannibal,  B.C.  247-188.) 

The  Vinegar  Bible.  $ee  BIBLE 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Vineyard  Controversy.  A  paper  war 
provoked  by  the  Hon.  Baines  Bar- 
Hngton  (1727-1800),  a  well  known 
lawyer,  naturalist,  and  antiquary,  who 
entered  the  lists  to  overthrow  aU 
chroniclers  and  antiquaries  from  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  to  Samuel  Fegge, 
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respecting  the  vineyards  of  Domesday 
Book.  He  maintained  that  the  vines 
were  currants,  and  the  vineyards 
currant  gardens* 

Vinland*  The  name  given  in  the  old 
Norse  Sagas  to  a  portion  of  the  coast 
of  North  America  discovered  by  wan- 
derers from  Denmark  or  Iceland  about 
the  opening  of  the  1  Hh  century.  The 
tradition  seems  to  have  a  solid  founda- 
tion ;  the  land  touched  at  was  prob- 
ably New  Jersey,  and  got  ite  old  name 
because  of  some  small  grape-vines 
found  growing  there. 

Vi'no.  In  vino  verites  (Lat.)  In 
wine  is  truth,  meaning  when  persons 
are  more  or  less  intoxicated  they  utter 
many  things  they  would  at  other  times 
conceal  or  disguise. 

VlB'try  Ward  (London)  So  called 
from  the  site  occupied  by  the  Vintners 
or  wine-merchants  from  Bordeaux, 
who  anciently  settled  on  this  part  of 
the  Thames  bank.  They  landed  their 
wines  here,  and,  till  the  28th  Edw.  I, 
were  obliged  to  sell  what  they  landed 
within  forty  days. 

Vi'num  Theologlcum.  An  old  term 
for  the  best  wine  obtainable.  Holm- 
shed  (i,  282}  says  it  was  so  called  be- 
cause religious  men  would  be  sure 
**  neither  to  drinke  nor  be  served  of 
the  worst,  or  such  as  was  anie  waies 
vined  by  the  vintner ;  naie,  the  mer- 
chant would  have  thought  that  his 
soule  would  have  gone  streightwaie  to 
the  devil  if  he  would  have  served  them 
with  other  than  the  best." 

Violet.  A  flower,  nowadays  usually 
taken  as  the  type  of  modesty,  but 
fabled  by  the  ancients  to  have  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  the  boaster  Ajax. 

JU  wben  ctora  AJ*i  poured  *  purple  flood 
The  Ytetet  «Jie,  tab-  fengbter  of  his  blood 

TOWN?     TTu  InttalwuM. 

The  colour  indicates  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  truth  of  lav*.  For  ecclesiastical 
and  symbolical  uses,  9ee  COLOURS. 

In  flower  language  "  the  violet  is 
emblematical  of  innocence,  and  Ophe- 
lia says  in  Hamlet  that  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  even  Hamlet  himself  now 
he  has  killed  Polonius,  are  unworthy 
of  this  symbol. 

Corporal  Violet.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte; because  when  banished  to  Elba 
he  told  his  friends  he  would  return 
with  the  violets.  "  Corporal  Violet  " 
became  a  favourite  toast  of  his  parti- 
sans, and  when  he  reached  Frejus  a 
gang  of  women  assembled  with  vio- 
lets, which  were  freely  sold.  The  shib- 
boleth was,  "  Bo  you  like  violets  ?  " 
H  tfee  answer  given  was  "  Owt,"  the 
person  was  known  not  to  be  a  con- 
federate ;  but  if  the  answer  was  "  Bh 


bien,"  the  respondent  was  recognized 
as  an  adherent. 

The  Violet-crowned  City,    See  CITY. 

The  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave  (Ten- 
nyson: Aylmer'8  Field).  The  refer- 
ence is  to  Nero.  It  is  said  that  some 
unknown  hand  went  by  night  and 
strewed  violets  over  his  grave.  Even 
Nero  had  one  who  loved  him,  and  we 
are  told  that  at  his  death  his  statues 
were  "  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers  " 

Violin.  See  AMATI;  CREMONA; 
STRAD;  FIDDLE. 

Vi'per  and  File.  j.he  biter  bit. 
-SSsop  says  a  viper  found  a  file,  and 
tried  to  bite  it,  under  the  supposition 
that  it  was  good  food  ;  but  the  file 
said  that  its  province  was  to  bite 
others,  and  not  to  be  bitten. 

I  fawned  and  smiled  to  plunder  aad  betray, 
Myself  betrayed  and  plundered  all  the  while , 
So  gnawed  the  viper  the  corroding  file 

JSeutttt     Minttml, 

Vlraj.    See  MENU. 

Virgate.  An  early  English  measure 
of  land  ;  equal,  sometimes  to  a  quarter 
of  a  hide  (».e.  about  30  acres),  and 
sometimes  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  So 
called  from  Lat.  virga,  a  measuring 
rod. 

Virgil.  The  greatest  poet  of  an- 
cient Borne,  Publius  Virgihus  Maro 
(B.a  70-19),  born  near  Mantua  (hence 
called  The  Mantuan  Swan),  a  master 
of  epic,  didactic,  and  idyllic  poetry. 
His  chief  works  are  the  £2neid,  the 
Eclogues  or  Bucolics*  and  the  Qeorgtcs. 
From  the  JEne'id  grammarians  illus- 
trated their  rules  and  rhetoricians 
selected  the  subjects  of  their  declama- 
tions ;  and  even  Christians  looked  on 
the  poet  as  half  inspired  ;  hence  the 
use  of  his  poems  in  divination.  See 
SORTES. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Virgil  came  to 
be  represented  as  a  magician  and 
enchanter,  and  it  is  this  traditional 
character  that  furnishes  Dante  with 
his  conception  of  making  Virgil,  as 
the  personification  of  human  wisdom, 
his  guide  through  the  infernal 
regions. 

Virgil  was  wise,  and  as  craft  was 
considered  a  part  of  wisdom,  especially 
over-reaching  the  spirits  of  evil,  so  he 
is  represented  by  mediaeval  writers  as 
outwitting  the  demon.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  legend  says,  he  saw  an  imp  m 
a  hole  of  a  mountain,  and  the  imp 
promised  to  teach  the  poet  the  black 
art  if  he  released  him.  Virgil  did  so, 
and  after  learning  all  the  imp  could 
teach  him,  expressed  amazement  that 
one  of  such  imposing  stature  could  be 
squeezed  into  so  small  a  rift.  The 
imp  said,  "  Oh,  that  is  not  wonderful," 
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and  crept  into  the  hole  to  show  Virgil 
how  it  was  done,  whereupon  Virgil 
closed  up  the  hole  and  kept  the  imp 
there.  This  tale  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Fisherman  and  the 
Genie  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
most  of  the  mediaeval  stones  that  have 
crystallized  round  the  name  of  the 
great  Roman  poet  (see,  for  instance, 
those  m  the  Gesta  Romanorum)  have 
a  strong  Oriental  colouring. 

The  Christian  Virgil.  Marco  Giro- 
lamo  Vida  (d.  1566),  an  Italian  Latin 
poet,  author  of  Christias  in  six  books 
(1535),  an  imitation  of  the  JEne'id 

The  Virgil  and  Horace  of  the  Chris- 
tians. So  Bentley  calls  Aurelius 
Clemens  Prudentius  (fl.  about  400 
A.D.).  He  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  the  author  of  several  Latin  hymns 
and  religious  poems. 

Virgin.  One  of  the  ancient  con- 
stellations (Virgo] ,  and  a  sign  of  the 
Zodiac  (Aug.  23rd  to  Sept.  23rd). 
The  constellation  is  the  metamorpho- 
sization  of  Astrsea  (?.«.),  goddess  of 
justice,  who  was  the  last  of  the  deities 
to  quit  our  earth.  See  ICABHTS. 

When,  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beaufcecras  days. 
Thornton    Avtomn 

The  word  virgin  is  used  as  a  prefix 
denoting  that  the  article  has  never 
been  used,  tried,  or  brought  into  cul- 
tivation ;  as  paper  of  virgin  whiteness, 
paper  that  is  unwritten,  or  imprinted, 
upon,  a  virgin  fortress,  one  that  has 
never  been  captured  ;  a  virgin  forest, 
one  that  man  has  never  attempted  to 
tame  or  make  use  of. 

The  Virgin  Mary's  Bodyguard.  The 
name  given  to  the  old  Scottish  guard 
in  France,  organized  in  1448  by 
Charles  VII,  because — it  is  said — 
Louis  XI  nominated  the  Blessed 
Virgin  their  colonel ;  also  to  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  because  in  the  time 
of  George  II  they  served  under  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria. 

The  Virgin  Queen*  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; also  called  (by  Shakespeare) 
"  the  fair  Vestal." 

Virginal.  A  musical  instrument  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  also  called 
a  pair  of  virginals.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  so  called  because  it 
was  used  in  convents  to  lead  the 
virginals  or  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  simply 
because  it  was  adapted  to  the  use  of 
young  girls.  It  was  a  quilled  key- 
board instrument  of  two  or  three 
octavos. 

Virgo.    See  VIRGIN. 

Virtues,  The  Seven.  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance.  The  first  three  are 


called  the  supernatural,  theological,  or 
Christian  virtues ;  the  remaining  four 
are  Plato's  Cardinal  virtues.  Cp. 
SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS. 

Vis  iner'fise  (Lat.,  the  power  of  in- 
activity). That  property  of  matter 
which  makes  it  resist  any  change. 
Thus  it  is  hard  to  set  in  motion  what  is 
still,  or  to  stop  what  is  in  motion. 
Figuratively,  it  applies  to  that  un- 
willingness of  change  which  makes 
men  "  rather  bear  the  ills  they  have 
than  fly  to  others  they  know  not 
of." 

Viscount.  A  peer  ranking  next 
below  an  Earl  (a  Vice-count,  or  Earl) 
and  above  a  Baron.  As  the  Earl  was 
often  at  Court  he  had  to  have  a 
deputy,  or  Vice,  to  look  after  his  affairs 
in  his  county,  and  m  1439  the  title 
became  a  degree  of  honour  and  was 
made  hereditary,  the  first  Viscount 
in  the  modern  sense  being  John,  Lord 
Beaumont. 

The  Coronet  of  &  Viscount  bears  16 
silver  balls,  and  he  is  styled  by  the 
Sovereign  "  Our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Cousin." 

Vishnu.  The  Preserver  ;  the  second 
member  of  the  Hindu  trinity  (see 
TBIMTOTI),  though  worshipped  by 
many  Hindus  as  the  supreme  deity. 
He  has  had  9  incarnations,  or  Avatars 
(q.v.)9  and  there  is  one—KalM-ystill 
to  come,  during  which  Vishnu  will  at 
the  end  of  lour  ages  destroy  sin,  the 
sinful,  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  world. 
He  is  usually  represented  as  four-armed 
and  carrying  a  club,  a  shell,  a  discus, 
and  a  lotus  ;  a  bow  and  sword  are 
slung  at  his  side,  and  on  his  breast  is 
a  peculiar  mark  called  the  Shnvatsa. 
He  has  millions  of  worshippers, 
especially  under  his  Avatars  as  Rama 
and  Krishna. 

Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  The.  A 
long  allegorical  and  satirical  poem  in 
Middle  English  alliterative  verse, 
written  between  1362  and  1400  by 
probably  as  many  as  four  or  five 
different  authors.  On  internal  evi- 
dence the  first  part  has  for  long  been 
ascribed  to  William  Langland,  or 
Langley,  who  came  from  Shropshire 
and  settled  in  London. 

The  title  should  really  be  "The 
Vision  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman," 
for  in  the  earlier  part  Piers  typifies 
the  simple,  pious,  English  labourer, 
and  m  the  later  Christ  Himself.  The 
poet  supposes  himself  falling  asleep 
on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  in  his  dream 
sees  various  visions  of  an  allegorical 
character,  bearing  on  the  vices  of  the 
times.  The  whole  poem  consists  of 
nearly  15,000  verses,  and  is  divided 
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into   twenty   parts,   each   part  being 
called  a  passus. 

As  *  whole  the  picture  is  confused  and  depressing,  but 
in  detail  It  is  often  very  powerful,  «  g.  the  description  of 
the  crowded  scene  in  the  first  prologue,  the  figures  of 
Holy  Church,  Lady  Meed,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  Piers 
himself,  the  Bat  Parliament,  etc  It  lacks  Chaucer's 
humorous  and  cultured  touch,  but  atones  by  its  earnest- 
ness and  sympathy — S  W  J&dmundt  Sift.  Summary 
ofJSnff  Zit ,  n,  D,  UL  * 

Vitex.  The  Latin  name  of  the 
Agnus  Castus,  or  chaste-tree.  In  the 
language  of  flowers  it  means  "  insensi- 
bility to  love."  Dioscondes,  Pliny, 
and  Galen  mention  the  plant,  and  say 
that  the  Athenian  ladies,  at  the  feast 
of  Ceres,  used  to  strew  their  couches 
with  the  leaves  of  vitex  as  a  palladium 
of  chastity.  In  France  a  beverage  is 
made  of  them  by  distillation,  and  is  (or 
was  at  one  time)  given  to  novitiates 
to  wean  their  hearts  from  earthly 
affections.  V^tex,  from  vieo,  to  bind 
with  twigs  ;  so  called  from  the  flexible 
nature  of  the  twigs. 

Vitus,  St.  A  Sicilian  youth  who 
was  martyred  with  Modestus,  his 
tutor,  and  Crescentia,  his  nurse,  dur- 
ing the  Diocletian  persecution,  303. 
All  three  are  commemorated  on  June 
15th. 

St.  Vitus's  Dance.  In  Germany  it 
was  believed  in  the  16th  century  that 
good  health  for  a  year  could  be  secured 
by  anyone  who  danced  before  a  statue 
of  St.  Vitus  on  his  feast  day ;  this 
dancing  developed  almost  into  a 
mania,  and  came  to  be  confused  with 
chorea,  which  was  subsequently  known 
as  St.  Vitus1*  dance,  the  saint  being 
invoked  against  it. 

At  Strasbourg  hundreds  of  folk  began 
To  dance  and  leap,  both  maid  and  man ; 
In  open  market,  lane,  or  street, 
They  skipped  along,  nor  cared  to  eat, 
Until  their  plague  had  ceased  to  fright  us* 
TWM  called  the  dance  of  holy  Vftos. 

Jan  of  XanifftJun**  (German  efetmfcZer). 

Viva  !  An  exclamation  of  applause 
or  joy ;  Italian,  meaning  (long)  live. 

Viva  voce  (Latin,  with  the  living 
voice).  Orally;  by  word  of  mouth. 
A  viva  voce  examination  is  one  in 
which  the  respondent  answers  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Vivat  rex !  (Lat.).  Long  live  the 
King! 

Vivien.  An  enchantress  of  the 
Arthurian  romances,  called  also  NimuS 
and,  because  she  lived  in  a  palace  in 
the  middle  of  a  magic  lake,  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  It  was  here  that  she 
brought  up  Launcelot,  hence  called 
Launcelot  of  the  Lake. 

She  was  Merlin's  mistress,  and  at 
last  caused  his  downfall  by  entrapping 
him  in  a  hawthorn  bush  from  which 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  release  him 
or  for  him  to  free  himself. 


In  Tennyson's  Idylls  she  appears  as  a 
wily  wanton  who  "  hated  all  the 
knights."  She  tried  to  seduce  "  the 
blameless  king,"  and  did  seduce  Merlin, 
who,  "  overtalked  and  overworn,  told 
her  his  secret  charm  " — 

The  which  if  any  wrought  on  anyone 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms, 
The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seemed  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower, 
From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore. 

Vivien. 

Having  obtained  this  secret,  the 
wanton  "  put  forth  the  charm,"  and 
in  the  hollow  oak  lay  Merlin  as  one 
dead,  "  lost  to  life,  and  use  and  name, 
and  fame." 

Vixen  (A.S.  fyxen).  A  female  fox. 
Metaphorically,  a  shrewish  woman, 
one  of  villainous  and  ungovernable 
temper. 

Vlxe're.  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nona.  See  AGAMEMNON. 

Viz.  A  contraction  of  Lat.  videhrett 
meaning  namely,  to  wit.  The  z  repre- 
sents 3,  a  common  mark  of  contraction 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  as  habs — habet, 
omnib3 — omnibus. 

Vogue.  A  French  word.  "  In 
vogue "  means  in  repute,  in  the 
fashion.  The  verb  voguer  means  to 
sail  or  move  forwards.  Hence  the  idea 
of  sailing  with  the  tide. 

Vogue  la  galere  (Fr.,  lit.  row  tne 
galley).  Let  the  world  go  how  it  will ; 
let  us  keep  on,  whatever  happens  ; 
arrive  gui  pourra. 

VolapOk.  A  language  intended  for 
universal  use,  invented  about  1879  by 
Johann  Schleyer,  a  German  priest  of 
Konstanz,  Baden.  So  called  from  two 
of  his  manufactured  words,  vol,  the 
world,  puk,  speech. 

Vole  (Fr.  voler,  to  fly).  He  Tuts  gone 
the  vole.  He  has  been  everything  by 
turns.  Vole  is  a  deal  at  cards  that 
draws  the  whole  tricks.  To  vole  is  to 
win  all  the  tricks. 

Who  Is  he  [Bdie  Ocbiltree]  T  Why,  he  has  gone  the 
vole— has  been  soldier,  ballad-singer,  travelling  tinker, 
and  now  *  beggar  —Scott.  T*»  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

Voltaic  Battery.  An  apparatus  for 
accumulating  electricity.  So  called 
from  the  Italian  physicist,  Alessandro 
Volta  (1745-1827),  who  first  contrived 
it. 

Voltaire.  The  assumed  name  of 
Francois  Marie  Arouet  (1694-1778), 
the  great  French  philosopher,  poet, 
dramatist,  and  author,  who,  though  an 
infidel,  built  the  church  at  Ferney 
which  has  this  inscription:  Deo  erexvt 
Voltaire.  Cowper  alludes  to  this 
anomaly  in  the  following  lines: 

Nor  his  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  born, 
Built  God  a  church,  and  laughed  His  Word  to  scorn 
Jfctfwment,  687. 
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Young  said  of  him: — 

Thou  art  so  -witty,  profligate  and  thin, 

Thou  seem'st  a  Milton,  with  his  Death  and  Sin. 

The  name  Voltaire  is  simply  an  ana- 
gram of  Arouet  L.  I.  (le  jeune). 

Vol'iune.  The  word  shows  the  an- 
cestry of  the  ^ng  ;  for  it  comes  from 
Lat.  volvere,  to  roll,  and  anciently 
books  were  written  on  sheets  fastened 
together  lengthwise  and  rolled  on  a  pin 
or  roller. 

Volund.    See  WAYLAND. 

Voodoo,  or  Voodooism.  A  degraded 
system  of  magic  and  witchcraft  which 
includes  snake-worship  and,  in  its  ex- 
treme forms,  human  sacrifices  and 
cannibalism,  said  to  be  a  relic  of 
African  barbarism  and  still  practised 
by  Creoles  and  negroes  in  Haiti  and 
other  parts  of  ^the  West  Indies  and 
Southern  American  States. 

"  BLOOD  "  screamed  the  whistles  and  the  fifes  of  the 

warriors, 

"  BLOOD  "  screamed  the  skull-faced  lean  witch-doctors, 
"  Whirl  ye  the  deadly  voo  doo  rattle." 

Vachel  Lindsay    Tlie  Congo. 

The  name  is  thought  to  have  been 
first  given  to  it  by  missionaries  from 
Fr.  Vaudow,  a  Waldensian,  as  these 
were  accused  of  sorcery ;  but  Sir 
Richard  Burton  derived  it  from  vodun, 
a  dialect  form  of  Ashanti  obdsum,  a 
fetish  or  tutelary  spirit. 

Votive  Offerings.    See  ANATHEMA. 

Vox  et  prseterea  nihil  (Lat.  A  voice, 
and  nothing  more).  Empty  words — 
"  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing  "  ;  a  threat  not  followed  out. 
When,  the  Lacedemonian,  plucked  the 
nightingale,  on  seeing  so  little  sub- 
stance he  exclaimed,  Vox  tu  es,  et 
mint  prceterea.  (Plutarch :  Apophtheg- 
mata  Lacomca.) 

Vox  populi  vox  Dei  (Lat.  The  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God). 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  voice  of 
the  many  is  wise  and  good,  but  only 
that  it  is  irresistible.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  stop  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic 
as  to  resist  the  vox  popuh.  After 
Edward  II  had  been  dethroned  by  the 
people  in  favour  of  his  son  (Edward 
III),  Simon  Mepham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  preached  from  these 
words  as  his  text. 

VuTcan.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  god  of  fire,  and  the  working  of 
metals,  and  patron  of  handicraftsmen 
in  Roman  mythology,  identified  with 
the  Gr.  Hephaestus,  and  called  also 
MtQciber,  i.e.  the  softener. 

His  workshop  was  on  Mount  Etna, 
where  the  Cyclops  assisted  him  in 
forging  thunderbolts  for  Jove,  It  is 
said  that  he  took  the  part  of  Juno 


against  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  hurled 
him  put  of  heaven.  He  was  nine 
days  in  falling,  and  at  last  was  picked 
up,  half  dead  and  with  one  leg  broken, 
by  the  fishermen  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos.  It  was  he  who,  with  the 
stroke  of  an  axe,  delivered  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter  ;  and  he  was 
the  author  of  Pandora  and  the  golden 
dogs  of  Alcinous,  as  he  had  the  power 
of  conferring  life  upon  his  creations. 
Venus  was  his  wife,  and  in  consequence 
of  her  amour  with  Mars  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  special  patron  oJ 
cuckolds. 

Vurcanist.  One  who  supports  the 
Vulcanian  or  Plutonian  theory,  which 
ascribes  the  changes  on  the  earth's 
surface  to  the  agency  of  fire  These 
theorists  say  the  earth  was  once  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion,  and  that  the 
crust  has  gradually  cooled  down  to  ite 
present  temperature.  Cp.  NEPTU- 
NIAN. 

Vulgate,  The.  The  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible,  made  about  385-405  by 
St.  Jerome  (q.v.),  still  used,  with  some 
modifications,  as  the  authorized  ver- 
sion by  Roman  Catholics. 

VXL.  A  punning  monogram  on 
lockets,  etc.,  standing  for  U  XL  (you 
excel).  TJ  and  V  were  formerly  inter 
change&bl*. 


w 

W.  The  twenty-third  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet.  The  form  is  simply 
a  ligature  of  two  V's  ( W) ;  hence  the 
name ;  for  V  was  formerly  the  symbol 
of  TJ  (q.v.)  as  well  as  of  V. 

Waac.  The  familiar  name  of  a 
member  of  the  Women's  J.rmy 
Auxiliary  Corps,  a  body  of  women 
raised  for  non-combatant  army  service 
during  the  Great  War.  Many  of  these 
acrostic  names  came  into  use.  Cp. 
ANZAC:  WRENS:  WRAPS. 

WaTmng  An'nung,  in  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  mythology,  is  the  Morning 
Ster.  She  was  a  country  maiden 
wooed  and  won  by  Wabun,  the  Indian 
Apollo,  who  transplanted  her  to  the 
sides.  (Longfellow:  Hiawatha.) 

Wade.  General  Wad*-  The  old 
rhyme — 

Had  you  seen  but  these  roads  before  tHey  were  made, 
You  would  hold  up  your  hands  and  Wees  General  Wade, 

refers  to  the  Field-Marshal  George 
Wade  (1673-1748),  famous  for  his 
military  highways  in  the  Highlands, 
which  proceed  in  a  straight  line  up 
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and  down  hill  like  a  Roman  road,  and 
were  made  about  1726-33. 
Wade's  boat. 

They  can  BO  znoch£  craft  of  WadSe  boot, 
So  moche  broken  harm  whan  that  hem  list, 
That  with  hem  schuld  I  never  lyv  In  rest 

Chaucer    Merchant'*  Tale,  18Q 

Wade  was  a  hero  of  mediaeval 
romance,  whose  adventures  were  a 
favourite  theme  in  the  16th  century. 
His  famous  boat  was  named  Gmngelot. 

Wadham  College  (Oxford)  was 
founded  by  a>  bequest  from  Nicholas 
Wadham  (1532-1609)  m  1613. 

Wage-slave.  The  name  by  which 
any  employee  or  person  who  works 
for  wages  is  described  by  communists 
and  extreme  labour  men. 

Wager.  Anything  staked  or 
hazarded  on  the  event  of  a  contest, 
etc.  Connected  with  gage  and  wage 
(low  Lat.  wadiare,  to  pledge.) 

Wager  of  battle.  The  decision  of  a 
contested  claim  by  single  combat  —  a 
common  and  legal  method  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  early  Norman  times. 

Waggoner*  An  old  sailors*  name 
for  a  book  of  sea-charts,  Dalrymple's 
Charts  being  known  as  the  English 
Waggoner.  A  corruption  of  Lukas 
Waganaar,  a  Butch  geographer  whose 
charts  were  in  use  for  long  after  their 
first  appearance  in  the  16th  century. 

Wagoner.    See  BOOTES. 

Waha'bites.  A  Mohammedan 
sect,  whose  object  is  to  bring  back  the 
doctrines  and  observances  of  Islam  to 
the  literal  precepts  of  the  Koran  ;  so 
called  from  the  founder,  Ibn-abd-ul- 
Wahab  (d.  1787). 

Wainamoinen.  The  hero  of  the 
Kalevala 


Waiters  upon  Providence.  Those 
who  cling  to  the  prosperous,  but  fall 
away  from  decaying  fortunes. 

T&e  aid*  of  the  Puritans  was  deserted  at  this  period  by 
a  numerous  class  of  .  .  prudential  persons,  who  never 
forsook  them  till  they  became  unfortunate  These 
sagacious  personage*  were  called  .  .  waiters  upon 
Providence,  and  deemed  it  a  high  delinquency  towards 
heaven  to  afford  countenance  to  any  cause  longer  than  it 
was  favoured  by  fortune  —Seott  P«wrH  of  the  Peak, 
ckiv. 

Waiting.  Zords  in  Waiting,  Gentle- 
men in  Waiting,  Grooms  in  Waiting, 
etc.,  are  highly-placed  functionaries 
m  the  Boyal  Household  for  personal 
attendance  upon  the  King,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  etc. 

Zadies  in  waiting  (in  the  Queen's 
Household)  are  officially  styled  Ladies 
of  the  BedcJiamber,  Bedchamber  Women, 
and  Maids  of  Honour. 

Walts.  Street  musicians,  who  sere- 
nade the  principal  inhabitants  at 
Christmas-time,  especially  on  Christ- 


mas Eve.  From  Bymer's  F&dera  we 
learn  it  was  the  duty  of  musical  watch- 
men "  to  pipe  the  watch  "  nightly  m 
the  king's  court  four  times  from 
Michaelmas  to  Shrove  Thursday,  and 
three  times  in  the  summer  ;  and  they 
had  also  to  make  "  the  bon  gate  "  at 
every  door,  to  secure  them  against 
"  pyckeres  and  pillers."  They  form 
a  djstmct  class  from  both  the  watch 
and  the  minstrels.  Oboes  were  at  one 
time  called  "  waits." 

Wake.  The  feast  of  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  which  was  formerly  kept 
by  watching  all  night ;  also  the 
merrymaking  held  in  connexion  with 
this,  hence  merrymaking  generally,  a 
spree. 

In  Ireland  the  term  denotes  the 
watching  of  a  dead  body  before  the 
funeral  by  the  friends  and  neighbours 
of  the  deceased,  in  which  the  lamenta- 
tions were  often  followed  by  an  orgy. 

Waking  a  witch.  If  a  witch  were 
obdurate,  the  most  effectual  way  of 
obtaining  a  confession  was  by  what 
was  termed  waking  her.  Ait  iron 
bridle  or  hoop  was  bound  across  her 
face  with  prongs  thrust  into  her  mouth  J 
this  was  fastened  to  the  wall  by  a 
chain  in  such  a  manner  that  the  victim 
was  unable  to  lie  down ;  and  men 
were  constantly  by  to  keep  her  awake, 
sometimes  for  several  days. 

Walcheren  Expedition,  The.  A  dis- 
astrous undertaking  during  the  French 
wars  (1809)  which,  largely  owing  to 
the  dilatormess  of  the  leaders,  and  to 
an  outbreak  of  fever  during  which 
7,000  British  soldiers  died,  effected 
nothing,  except  the  capture  of  Flush- 
ing. Lord  Chatham  and  Sir  Eichard 
Strachan  had  been  sent  to  the  island 
of  Walcheren  to  destroy  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Scheldt  and  take  Antwerp. 
The  incident  is  commemorated  in  the 
following  contemporary  epigram: — 

Lord  ffr«,foj"n.  with  his  sword  undrawn, 
Is  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan , 
Sir  Eichard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
I§  waiting  for  the  Barl  of  cha.tha.m- 

WaTdemar's  Way.  So  the  Milky 
Way  is  called  in  Denmark,  the  allusion 
being  to  Waldemar  the  Victorious, 
who  substituted  the  Danebrog  (q.v.) 
for  the  older  banner  of  Denmark. 

Waldensians  or  Waldenses  (also 
called  the  Vaudois).  Followers  of 
Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons,  who  began  a 
reform  movement  in  the  Church  about 
1170.  They  threw  off  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  bishops,  and  all  clergy, 
appointed  lay-preachers  (women 
among  them),  rejected  infant  baptism 
and  many  other  rites,  and  made  them- 
selves so  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastical 
powers  that  they  met  with  consider- 
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able  persecution.     This  they  survived, 
and  their  descendants  in  doctrine  still 


exist,  principally  in  the  Alpine  valleys 
Dauphine",    Provence,    and    Pied- 


of    _. 
mont. 


Wales.  The  older  form  is  Wealhas 
(plural  of  Wealh),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  denoting  foreigners,  and  applied 
by  them  to  the  ancient  Britons  ,  hence, 
also,  Corn-wall,  the  horn  occupied  by 
the  same  "refugees/*  The  Welsh 
proper  are  Cimbn,,  and  call  their 
country  Cymru  ;  those  driven  thither 
by  the  Teutonic  invaders  were  refugees 
or  strangers  Cp.  WALNUT. 

The  Pnnce  of  Wales.  The  popular 
story  is  that  the  title  arose  thus- 
When  Edward  I  subdued  Wales,  he 
promised  the  Welsh,  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  that  he  would  give 
them  a  native  pnnce  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English.  His  queen 
(Eleanor)  having  given  birth  to  a  son 
in  Wales,  the  new-born  child  was 
entitled  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales; 
and  ever  since  then  the  eldest  son 
of  the  British  sovereign  has  retained 
the  title. 

Thefacts,  however,  are  that  Edward  I 
obtained  the  submission  of  the  Welsh 
in  1276  ;  his  eldest  son,  afterwards 
Edward  IT,  was  born  at  Carnarvon  in 
1284,  and  it  was  not  till  1301  that  he 
was  created  Pnnce  of  Wales 

The  male  Heir  Apparent  is  born 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  but  is  not  Pnnce 
of  Wales  until  this  title  is  conferred 
upon  him,  which  it  usually  is.  At 
death,  or  succession  to  the  Throne,  it 
lapses  to  the  Crown  and  can  only  be 
renewed  at  the  Sovereign's  pleasure. 
Thus,  when  Edward  VII  became  King 
his  son  did  not  become  Prince  of 
Wales ;  the  title  was  conferred  on 
him  eight  months  later. 

The  Prince  of  Wales' a  feathers.  The 
tradition  is,  that  the  Black  Prince, 
having  slain  John  of  Luxemburg,  King 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  Battle  of  Gressy, 
assumed  his  crest  and  motto.  The 
crest  consisted  of  three  ostrich  feath- 
ers, and  the  motto  was  Ich  dien  (I 
serve).  Much  controversy  has  arisen 
on  tne  question;  the  crest,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  stated  to  be  a  rebus 
of  Queen  Philippa's  hereditary  title — 
viz.  Countess  of  Ostre-vant  (ostrich- 
feather),  and  the  motto  a  corruption 
of  Welsh  Eich  dyn,  behold  the  man. 
See  ICH  DIBIT 

It  should  be  noted  that  Prince  of 
Wales* s  feathers  is  technically  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  plume  does  not  belong 
to  him  as  Prince  of  Wales,  but  is  the 
badge  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  whether 
he  holds  that  title  or  not. 


Walhalla.    See  VALHALLA* 


Walker 

Walk.  This  is  a  remarkable  word. 
It  comes  from  the  A.S.  wealcan,  to 
roll ;  whence  we  get  wealcere*,  a  fuller 
of  cloth.  In  Percy's  Iteligues  we 
read: — 

She  raised  the  weaver  and  the  walker, 
The  cloth  that  they  had  wrought 

A  walk-over.  A  very  easy  victory  ; 
as  in  a  running  match  when  one's 
rivals  could  be  beaten  by  walking. 

To  make  a,  man  walk  Spanish.  To 
give  him  the  sack ,  to  give  him  his 
discharge. 

To  walk  into.  To  thrash,  abuse,  or 
"  make  a  mess  of  "  a  man  ;  also,  to 
partake  heartily  of,  as  4t  to  walk  into 
an  apple  tart." 

To  walk  off  mlh.  To  steal  and  de- 
camp with, 

To  walk  out  wtih.  A  phrase  used 
among  servant-girls  and  the  lower 
middle  classes  to  denote  a  state  of 
things  approximately  amounting  to  an 
engagement  to  marry.  If  a  *young 
man  walks  out  with  a  girl  her  relations 
— and  usually  herself — quite  expect  a 
wedding  will  follow. 

In  America  &  workman's  strike  is 
called  a  walk  out. 

To  walk  the  chalk.  An  ordeal  used 
at  police  stations,  in  barracks,  on 
board  ship,  etc.,  as  a  test  of  drunken- 
ness. Two  parallel  lines  are  chalked 
on  the  floor  and  the  delinquent  must 
walk  between  them  without  stepping 
on  either. 

To  walk  the  hospitals.  To  attend 
the  hospitals  as  a  medical  student. 

To  walk  the  plank.    See  PLA.NK. 

To  walk  through  one's  part.  To  re- 
peat one's  part  at  rehearsal  verbally, 
but  without  dressing  for  it  or  acting 
it ;  to  do  anything  appointed  you  in  a 
listless,  indifferent  manner. 

A  fit  of  dnlness,  such  aa  wfll  at  times  creep  over  all  the 
professors  of  the  fine  arts,  arising  either  from  fatigue  or 
contempt  of  the  present  audience*  or  that  caprice  which 
tempts  painters,  xaasfdans,  and  great  acton  .  to 
walk  thronga  their  parts,  ixotead  of  exerting  themaelvw 
with  the  energy  which  acquired  their  fame.— A»B 
RedymmOet,  ch.  3dx. 

Walk  not  in  the  public  ways.  The 
fifth  symbol  of  the  frotrephcs  of  lam- 
blichus,  meaning  follow  not  the  mul- 
titude in  their  evil  ways  ;  or,  wide  is 
the  path  of  sin  and  narrow  the  path 
of  virtue,  few  being  those  who  find  it. 
The  "  public  way  **  is  the  way  of  the 
public  or  multitude,  but  the  way  of 
virtue  is  personal  and  separate.  The 
arcana  of  Tythagoras  were  not  for  the 
common  people,  but  only  for  his 
chosen  or  elect  disciples. 

Broad  Is  the  -ray  that  leadeth  to  destruction,— Ifotf 
vtt.18 

Walker.  Hookey  Walker!  A  de- 
risive exclamation  meaning  Nonsense  / 
Incredible  1  ustd  when  hearing  a  "  tall 
story  "  or  some  statement  that  cannot 
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be  trusted.  The  legend  is  that  John 
Walker  was  an  outdoor  clerk  at  Long- 
man, dementi  and  Co.'s,  Cheapside, 
and  was  noted  for  his  eagle  nose,  which 
gained  him  the  nickname  of  Old 
Hookey.  His  office  was  to  keep  the 
workmen  to  their  work,  or  report 
them  to  the  principals.  Of  course  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  employees  to 
throw  discredit  on  Walker's  reports, 
and  the  poor  old  man  was  so  badgered 
and  ridiculed  that  the  firm  found  it 
politic  to  abolish  the  office. 

To  go  by  Walker's  bus.  To  walk. 
Similar  expressions  are,  "  To  go  by 
the  Marrowbone  stage,"  "  To  ride 
Shanks's  pony." 

Walking  Gentleman.  An  actor  who 
has  little  or  nothing  to  say,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  deport  himself  as  a  gentle- 
man when  before  the  lights.  Similarly, 
Walking  lady. 

Walkyries.    See  VALKYRIES. 

Wall.  To  give  the  wall.  To  allow 
another,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to 
pass  by  on  the  pavement  at  the  side 
farthest  from  the  gutter;  hence,  to 
be  courteous.  At  one  time  pedestrians 
gave  the  wall  to  persons  of  a  higher 
grade  in  society  than  themselves. 

Nathaniel  Bailey's  explanation  of 
this  phrase  (1721)  is  worth  perpetuat- 
ing. He  says  it  is — 

a  compliment  paid  to  the  female  sex,  or  those  to  whom 
one  would  show  respect,  by  letting  them  go  neatest  the 
wall  or  houses,  upon  a  supposition,  of  its  being  the  Meanest 
This  custom  is  chiefly  peculiar  to  England,  for  in  most 
parts  abroad  they  will  give  +*«r*  the  right  hand,  though 
rt  the  same  time  they  thrust  them  into  the  kenneL 

To  go  to  the  wall.  To  be  put  on  one 
side  ;  to  be  shelved.  This  is  in  allu- 
sion to  another  phrase,  Laid  by  the  wall 
— i.e.  dead  but  not  buried  ;  put  out  of 
the  way. 

To  Jiang  by  the  walL  To  hang  up 
neglected ;  not  to  be  made  use  of 
(Shakespeare:  Cynibeline,  iii,  4). 

To  take  the  watt.  To  take  the  place 
of  honour,  to  choose  "  the  uppermost 
rooms  at  feasts  "  (Matt,  xxiii,  6). 

I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's. 
—SJuketpeare  Rnneo  and  Juliet  i,l. 

Walls  have  ears.  Things  uttered 
in  secret  get  rumoured  abroad  ;  there 
are  listeners  everywhere,  and  you'd 
better  be  careful.  "  A  bird  of  the  air 
shall  carry  the  voice  "  (Eccles.  x,  20). 

The  Louvre  was  so  constructed  in 
the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  that 
what  was  said  in  one  room  could  be 
distinctly  heard  in  another.  It  was 
by  this  contrivance  that  the  sus- 
picious queen  became  acquainted 
with  state  secrets  and  plots.  The 
tubes  of  communication  were  called 
the  auriculairea.  Cp.  DIONYSIUS'S  BAB 
under  EAB. 


Wall,  The  Roman,  from  the  Tyne 
to  Boulness,  on  the  Solway  Firth,  a 
distance  of  80  miles.  Called — 

The  Roman  WaU,  because  it  was  the  work  of  the 


s  Wall,  because  Agricola  made  the  south  bank 
and  ditch 

Sadrian't  Watt,  because  Hadrian  added  another 
vallum  and  mound  parallel  to  Agricola's. 

The  Watt  of  Sevirut,  because  Severus  followed  in  the 
same  line  with  a  stone  wall,  having  castles  and  turrets. 

The  Pictt'  Watt,  because  its  object  was  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  the  Picte. 

The  Wall  of  Antom'nus,  now  called 
Graeme's  Dyke,  from  Dunglass  Castle 
on  the  Clyde  to  Blackness  Castle  on 
the  Forth,  was  made  by  Lolhus  Urbi- 
cus,  legate  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  140. 
It  was  a  turf  wall. 

Wall-eyed.  The  M.E.  wold-eyed,  a 
corruption  of  Icel.  void  eygthr9  having 
a  beam  in  the  eye  (vagi,  beam). 
Persons  are  wall-eyed  when  the  white 
is  unusually  large,  and  the  sight  de- 
fective, due  to  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
or  strabismus.  Shakespeare  has  wall- 
eyed wrath  or  staring  rage  (King  John, 
iv,  3). 

Wallaby.  A  small  Australian  kan- 
garoo. 

On  the  wallaby,  or  on  the  wallaby 
track.  On  the  tramp — usually  be- 
cause out  of  work. 

Wallace's  Larder.    See  LARDER. 

Wallah.  Anglo-Indian  for  one  who 
does  something,  as  Competition  toallah, 
the  old  nickname  for  a  successful  com- 
petitor in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
exams.,  bathroom  wallah,  the  man  who 
looks  after  the  bathrooms  in  an  hotel, 
etc. 

Wallflower.  So  called  because  it 
grows  on  old  walls  and  ruined  build- 
ings. It  is  a  native  plant.  Similarly, 
wall  cress,  wall  creeper,  etc.,  are  plants 
which  grow  on  dry,  stony  places,  or 
on  walls.  Wall  fruit  is  fruit  trained 
against  a  wall.  Cp.  WALNUT. 

Herrick  has  a  pretty  fancy  on  the 
origin  of  this  flower.  A  fair  damsel 
was  long  kept  in  durance  vile  from  her 
lover ;  but  at  last 

Up  she  got  upon  a  wall 
'Tempting  down  to  slide  withal , 
But  the  silken  twist  untied, 
So  she  fell,  and,  bruised,  she  died. 

Love,  in  pity  of  the  deed, 
And  her  loving  luckless  speed. 
Turned  her  to  this  plant  we  call 
Now  the  "  Flower  of  the  wall." 

Young  ladies  who  sit  out  against  the 
wall,  not  having  partners  during  a 
dance,  are  called  "  wallflowers." 

Walloons.  A  people  of  mixed  Italic, 
Teutonic,  and  Celtic  stock  descended 
from  the  Belgae  of  ancient  Gaul.  They 
occupied  the  low  track  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  German-speaking  terri- 
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tory,  as  Artois,  Hainaulfc,  Namur, 
Liege,  Luxemburg,  with  parts  o£ 
Flanders  and  Brabant. 

Wallop.  To  thrash;  properly,  to 
boil  with  a  noisy  bubbling  sound.  The 
word  is  the  same  as  gallop  ;  but  fable 
derives  it  from  a  supposed  Sir  John 
Wallop,  who,  it  is  said,  was  sent  in 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII  to  Normandy 
to  make  reprisals,  because  the  French 
fleet  had  burnt  Brighton.  Sir  John 
burnt  twenty-one  towns  and  villages, 
demolished  several  harbours,  and,  in  a 
word,  walloped  the  foe  to  his  heart's 
content. 

Wal'nut.  The  foreign  nut ;  called 
in  M.B.  wcdnote,  from  AJS.  wealh, 
foreign.  It  came  from  Persia,  and 
was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
nuts  native  to  Europe,  as  hazel,  fil- 
bert, chestnut. 

Some  difficulty  there  is  in  cracking  the  name  thereof. 
Why  walnuts,  having  no  affinity  to  &  wall  should  be  so 
called  The  truth  is,  and.  or  we®  in  the  old  Dutch 
siffnlfleth  "  strange  '*  or  "  exotic"  (whence  Wd*h 
foreigners) ,  these  nuts  being  no  natives  of  England  or 
Europe. — Fuller  WoriMet  offinffland, 

It  is  said  that  the  walnut  tree 
thrives  best  if  the  nuts  are  beaten  off 
with  sticks,  and  not  gathered.  Hence 
Fuller  says,  "  Who,  like  a  nut  tree, 
must  be  manured  by  beating,  or  else 
would  not  bear  fruit  "  (Bk.  li,  ch.  11). 
The  saying  is  well  known  that — 

A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  wahrat  tree, 

The  more  you  beat  them  the  better  they  be. 

Walpurgis  Night.  The  eve  of  May 
Day,  when  the  witch-world  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  high  revelry  under  its 
chief  on  certain  high  places,  particu- 
larly the  Brocken,  in  Germany. 

Walpurgis  was  an  English  nun  con- 
cerned in  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Germany.  She  died  Feb. 
25th,  779. 

He  changed  hands,  and  whisked  and  rioted  like  a  dance 
of  Walpurgis  in  his  lonely  brain. W.  £.  Le  fanw:  The 
Sou**  in  ih*  Churchyard, 

Walstan,  St.  Tbe  patron  saint  in 
England  of  husbandmen*  He  was  a 
rich  Briton  who  gave  up  all  his  wealth, 
and  supported  himself  by  husbandry. 
He  died  mowing  in  1016,  and  is  usually 
depicted  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  and 
cattle  in  the  background. 

Wartham  Blacks.    See  BLACK  ACT. 

Wand.  The  long,  slender  rod  used 
by  magicians  and  conjurers  ;  also  by 
certain,  court  functionaries  as  a  staff 
of  office,  and  by  musical  conductors 
as  a  baton. 

In  Jerusalem  Delivered  the  Hermit 
gives  Charles  the  Dane  and  Ubaldo  a 
wand  which,  being  shaken,  infused 
terror  into  all  who  saw  it ;  and  in  the 
Faerie  Queene,  the  palmer  who  accom- 
panies Sir  Guyon  has  a  wand  of  like 


virtue,   made  of  the  same  wood  as 
Mercury's  caduceus. 

Wandering  Jew,  The.  The  central 
figure  of  a  very  widespread  media&val 
legend  which  tells  how  a  Jew  who  re- 
fused to  allow  Christ  to  rest  at  his  door 
while  He  was  bearing  his  cross  to 
Calvary,  was  condemned  to  wander 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  till  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  usual  form  of  the 
legend  says  that  he  was  Ahasue'rus,  & 
cobbler.  The  craftsman  pushed  him 
away,  saying,  "  Get  off !  Away  with 
you,  away ! "  Our  Lord  replied, 
"  Truly  I  go  away,  and  that  quickly, 
but  tarry  thou  till  I  come." 

Another  tradition  has  it  that  the 
Wandering  Jew  was  Kartaph'ilos,  the 
door-keeper  of  the  judgment  hall  in 
the  service  of  Pontius  Pilate.  He 
struck  our  Lord  as  he  led  Him  forth, 
saying, "  Go  on  faster,  Jesus  " ;  where- 
upon the  Man  of  Sorrows  replied,  "  I 
am  going,  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till 
I  come  again  "  (Chronicle  of  St.  Albans 


The  same  CJavnide,  continued  by  Matihev  Farli, 
tells  us  that  Kartaphiloe  was  bajrttated  by  Ananias,  and 
received  the  name  of  Joseph.  At  the  end  of  every  hundred 
years  he  fails  into  a  trance,  and  wakes  up  a  young  man 
about  thirty 

In  German  legend  he  is  associated 
with  John  Buttadseus,  seen  at  Antwerp 
in  the  13th  century,  again  in  the  15th, 
and  a  third  time  in  the  16th.  His  last 
appearance  was  in  1774  at  Brussels. 
In  the  French  version  he  is  named 
Isaac  Laquedem,  or  Lakedion;  an- 
other story  has  it  that  he  was  Salathiel 
ben  Badi,  who  appeared  and  disap- 
peared towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  at  Venice,  in  so  sudden  a 
manner  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  all 
Europe  ;  and  another  connects 
with  the  Wild  Huntsman  ( 


Wandering  Wood.  The  wood  in 
Bfc.  i  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  in 
which  the  Bed  Cross  Knight  and  Una 
stray.  Una  tries  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  the  wood,  but  he  is  self-willed. 
Error,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  attacks 
him,  but  the  knight  severs  her  head 
from  her  body*  The  idea  is  that  when 
Piety  will  not  listen  to  Una  or  Truth, 
5t  is  sure  to  get  into  "  Wandering 
Wood,"  where  Error  will  attack  it  ; 
but  if  it  then  listens  to  Truth  it  will 
slay  Error. 

Wangle.  To  achieve  some  object 
by  sly,  roundabout,  or  underhand 
methods;  to  cook  accounts  (for  in- 
stance), to  manipulate.  The  word 
came  into  wide  use  during  the  Great 
War,  but  it  was  well  known  slang 
among  printers  from  very  early  times. 

Wanion.  With  a  wanton.  An  old 
imprecation  -;  the  word  is  pres.  part  ol 
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Wantley 


Warrior  Queen 


wanion,  to  wane,  and  meant  mis- 
fortune, ill-luck. 

Look  how  thotx  stirrest  now  I  come  away,  or  I'll  fetch 
thee  with  a  wturnion. — Shakttptare  Perietet,  11,  L 

Wanttey,  The  Dragon  of.    An  old 

story,  preserved  in  Percy's  Eehques, 
tells  of  this  monster,  which  was  slain 
by  More,  of  More  Hall.  He  procured 
a  suit  of  armour  studded  with  spikes, 
and  kicked  the  Dragon  in  the  mouth, 
where  alene  it  was  vulnerable.  Percy 
says  the  Dragon  was  an  overgrown, 
rascally  attorney,  who  cheated  some 
children  of  their  estate,  and  was  made 
to  disgorge  by  one  named  More,  who 
went  against  him,  **  armed  with  the 
spikes  of  the  law,"  after  which  the 
attorney  died  of  vexation.  Wantley 
is  Wharncliff  e  in  Yorkshire. 

Wa'pentake.  A  division  of  York- 
shire and  certain  East  Anglian  coun- 
ties, similar  to  that  better  known  as  a 
hundred.  The  word  means  "  toueh- 
arms "  (A.S.  wcepengetcecke,  from 
Icel.  vapn,  weapon,  taka,  to  touch 
or  takoj,  it  being  the  custom  of  each 
vassal,  when  he  attended  the  assem- 
blies of  the  district, "  to  touch  the 
spear  of  his  over-lord  in  token  of 
homage." 

Wapinshaw.  The  Scottish  name 
for  a  meeting  for  rifle-shooting,  curling, 
or  shfeilar  sport.  Formerly,  the  peri- 
odical review  of  clansmen  under  arms, 
a  weapon-show. 

War.  A  holy  war.  War  under- 
taken from  religious  motives,  such  as 
the  Crusades ;  or  in  defence  of  a 
religion. 

In  full  warpaint.  In  full  dress, 
"full  fig."  The  allusion  is  to  the 
paint,  etc.,  put  on  the  body  by  North 
.American  Indian  and  other  savages 
before  going  into  battle. 

On  the  war-path.  Looking  for  one's 
adversary  with  every  intention  of 
catching  him ;  thoroughly  roused  or 
Incensed. 

War-horse.  Used  figuratively  of  a 
veteran  who  is  overflowing  with  war- 
like memories  ;  a  "  fire-eater.'* 

Ward.  A  district  under  the  charge 
of  a  warden.  The  word  is  applied  fco 
the  subdivisions  of  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, and  Durham,  which,  being 
contiguous  to  Scotland,  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  lord  wardens  of 
the  marches,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  these  counties  from  inroads. 
See  HUNDRED. 

Warden  Pie.  Pie  made  of  the 
Warden  pear.  Warden  pears  are 
said  to  be  so  called  from  Warden, 
m  Bedfordshire,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
tbofc  tit*  iM0d  ii  xredy  O.Fr.  vwrdant, 


keeping,  because  they  are  good  keep- 
ing pears. 

Myself  with  denial  I  mortify 
With  a  dainty  bit  of  a  Warden-pie 

The  Fnar  of  Orders  Grey 

Warlock.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  wizard. 
A.S.  wcer-loga,  a  traitor,  one  who 
breaks  his  word.  Satan  is  called  in 
Scripture  "the  father  of  lies,"  the 
arch-warlock. 

Warm.  Used  in  slang  with  much 
the  same  force  as  hot  (q.v.),  as  a  warm 
member,  said  of  a  man  who  "  goes 
the  pace,**  of  a  sharper,  or  of  one  who 
is  particularly  notable  in  connexion 
with  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Warm  thanks, 
are  hearty  thanks  ;  he1 8  in  a  warm 
corner  means  he's  in  an  awkward 
position. 

A  house-warming.  An  entertain- 
ment given  by  new  occupiers  of  a 
house  ;  a  first  welcoming  of  friends  to 
a  fresh  residence. 

Warming-pan.  One  who  holds  a 
place  temporarily  for  another ;  used 
specially  of  a  clergyman  who  officiates 
while  the  actual  holder  of  the  living 
is  qualifying.  In  public  schools  it  used 
to  be  the  custom  to  make  a  fag  warm 
his  "  superior's  "  bed  by  lying  in  it 
till  the  proper  occupant  was  ready  to 
turn  Mm  out. 

Jacobites  used  to  be  nicknamed 
Wanmng-pans,  because  of  the  legend 
that  the  "  Old  Pretender  "  was  a  child 
who  was  introduced  into  the  queen's 
lying-in  room  in  a  warming-pan,  her 
own  child  having  been  still-born. 

Warp.  The  threads  miming  the 
long  way  of  a  woven  fabric,  crossed  by 
the  woof,  i.e.  those  running  from  selv- 
edge to  selvedge.  Warp  ( A.S.  wearp)  is 
connected  with  Icel.  varpa,  to  throw ; 
woof  with  A.S.  wef,  web. 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof , 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race ; 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 

Gray.  TJusJBord. 

To  warp  is  a  nautical  term,  meaning 
to  shift  the  position  of  a  vessel,  which 
is  done  by  means  of  a  rope  called  a 
warp.  Kedging  is  when  the  warp  is 
bent  to  a  kedge,  which  is  let  go,  and 
the  vessel  is  hove  ahead  by  the  cap- 
stan. The  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  son  is.  Egypt's  evil  day, 

Waved  round  the  coast,  up-called  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  locusts  warping  in  the  eastern  wind. 

Milion .  ParadMc  Lotl,  1, 388. 

In  Lancashire,  warping  means  lay- 
ing eggs  ;  and  boys,  on  finding  a  bird's 
nest,  will  ask — "  And  how  many  eggs 
has  she  warped  ?  " 

Warrior  Queen,  The.  Boadicea, 
Queen  of  the  Iceni,  an  ancient  tribe 
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of  Eastern  Britain  subjugated  by  the 
Romans  in  62  A.D. 

When  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  •m\tfr\l 
Counsel  of  her  country's  goda    .  .  .  . 
Cowper    Eoadicea. 

The  Icem  were  the  faithful  allies  of 
Borne ;  but,  on  the  death  of  Prasu- 
tagus,  king  of  that  tribe,  the  Roman 
procurator  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  when  his  widow  Boadicea 
complained,  the  procurator  had  her 
beaten  with  rods  like  a  slave. 

Wash.  H  will  all  come  out  in  the 
wash.  Everything  will  turn  out  all 
right  in  the  end  ;  or,  it's  no  use  trying 
to  coyer  up  your  misdeeds — they  will 
be  discovered  in  due  season.  The 
phrase  is  Spanish,  and  occurs  in  Don 
Quixote. 

Quite  washed  out.  Thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, done  up,  with  no  strength  or 
spirit  left, 

That  story  won't  wash  r  It  won't  do 
at  all ;  you'll  have  to  think  of  some- 
better  than  that!  Said  of  an  excuse 
or  explanation  that  is  palpably  false, 
far-fetched,  or  exaggerated. 

The  great  unwashed.  See  UN- 
WASHED. 

To  wash  a  brick.  To  engage  in  an 
utterly  unprofitable  enterprise ;  to 
do  useless  work.  An  old  Latin  pro- 
verbial expression  (laterem  lavem, 
Terence's  Phormio,  I,  iv,  9). 

To  wash  one's  dirty  fanen  in  public* 
To  expose  the  family  skeletons  to  the 
public  gaze ;  openly  to  discuss  pri- 
vate affairs  that  are  more  or  less  dis- 
creditable to  one.  The  French  say  the 
English  do  not  follow  the  advice  of 
washing  their  dirty  linen  en  farmlle — 
meaning  that  they  talk  openly  and 
freely  of  the  faults  committed  by  min- 
isters, corporations,  and  individuals. 
Horace  (2  Ep.  i,  220)  says,  Vinefta 
egomet  ccedam  mea,  I  do  my  own  wash- 
ing at  home.  Though  the  French 
assert  that  we  disregard  this  advice, 
we  have  the  proverb,  "  It  is  an  ill  bird 
that  fouls  its  own  nest." 

To  wash  one's  hands  of.    See  HAND. 

A  regular  wash  out.  A  complete 
disappointment  (of  things),  as  of  a 
picnic  ruined  by  the  rain ;  an  utter 
failure  (of  persons). 

Wassail.  A  carouse,  drinking  bout, 
or  other  festive  occasion. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keeps  wassail.  8ha*e*pear*  '  Hamlet, !,  4 

Formerly  a  salutation  used  specially 
at  the  New  Year  over  the  spiced  ale 
cup,  hence  called  the  "  wassail  bowl  " 
(A.S.  WCBS  heel,  be  whole,  be  well). 

An  old  story  has  it  that  when  Vor- 
tigem  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  Hengist.  Bowe'na,  the  daughter,  of 


Watch 

the  host,  brought  a  cup  of  wine  which 
she  presented  to  their  royal  guest, 
saying,  "  Was  heel,  hlaford  cymng  " 
(Your  health,  lord  king).  Robert  de 
Brunne  (late  13th  cent.)  refers  to  this 
custom  :  — 

This  is  ther  custom  and  her  gest 
When  they  are  at  the  ale  or  feet  • 
Uk  man  that  levis  gware  him  drink 
Salle  say  "  WowefllS  "  to  him  drink  , 
He  that  biddis  sal]  gay  "  Waasalle," 
The  tother  salle  say  again  "  Drinkaille  " 
That  says  "  Woisseille  "  drinks  of  the  cup, 
Kiss  and  his  f  ela  w  he  gives  it  up 

Hence  wassaiters,  those  who  join  a 
^assail  ;  revellers,  drunkards. 

I  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  -wassaUen.  MUton     Gamut 

Waster.  A  good-for-nothing  fellow  ; 
a  prodigal,  spendthrift. 

Wastrel.  Diminutive  of  waster; 
used  specially  in  municipal  politics  of 
spendthrift  councillors  who  waste  the 
ratepayers'  money. 

Wat.  An  old  name  for  a  hare,  short 
for  Walter.  Cp.  Tom  for  a  cat,  Neddy 
for  a  donkey,  Jenny  wren,  etc. 

By  this,  poor  Wat,  <ar  off  upon  a  MU,  \ 

Stands  on  bis  hinder  legs,  with  listening  ear  , 

Vtnw  oxd  Adonit 


Watch*  In  nautical  use,  the  time 
during  which  each  division  of  a  ship's 
crew  is  alternately  on  duty  (four  hours 
except  during  the  dog-watches  of  two 
hours  by  which  the  change  from  night 
to  day  duty  is  arranged)  ;  also,  either 
half  (starboard  or  port  watch  from  the 
position  of  the  sailors'  bunks  in  the 
forecastle)  into  which  the  officers  and 
crew  are  divided,  taking  duty  alter- 
nately. In  the  merchant  service  the 
starboard  watch  is  called  the  captain's 
watch  ;  this  is  usually  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  mate,  the  port 
watch  under  that  of  the  first  mate. 

12  to  4pm.  Afternoon  watch. 
-4  to  6  „  First  dog-watch. 

6  to    8    „     Second  dog-watch. 

8  to  12  „  First  night  watch. 
12  to  4  4-m-  Middle  watoh 

4  to    8    .,     Morning  watch. 

8  to  12    „     Forenoon  watch. 

The  Black  Watch.    See  BLACK. 

The  Watch  on  &e  Rhine.  The  na- 
tional aathem  of  the  old  German  Em- 
pire, sharing  the  place  of  honour  with 
DeutscMand  uber  Attes  (Germany  over 
all). 

Watch  and  ward.  Continuous  vigil- 
ance ;  guard  by  night  (watch)  and  by 
day  (ward).  In  feudal  times  service 
"  by  watch  and  ward  "  was  due  by 
certain  tenants  in  towns;  later  the 
term  was  applied  to  the  constabulary. 

Watch  Night.  December  31st,  to  see 
the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year 
in  by  a  religious  service.  John  Wesley 
grafted  it  on  the  religious  system,  and 
it  has  been  adopted  by  most  Christian 
communities. 
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Watchword.  A  word  given  to  sen- 
tries as  a  signal  that  one  has  the  right 
of  admission,  a  password ;  hence,  a 
motto,  word,  or  phrase  symbolizing  or 
epitomizing  the  principles  of  a  party, 
etc. 

Water.  Blood  thicker  than  water. 
See  BLOOD. 

Court  holy  water.  Fair  but  empty 
words.  In  French,  eau  benite  de  cour. 

I  am  for  all  waters  (Twelfth  Night,  iv, 
2).  I  am  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  can  turn 
my  hand  to  anything,  a  good  all-round 
man.  Lake  a  fish  which  can  live  in  salt 
or  fresh  water. 

In  deep  water.  In  difficulties  ;  in 
great  perplexity  ;  similarly,  in  smooth 
water  means  all  is  plain  sailing,  one's 
troubles  and  anxieties  are  things  of  the 
past. 

In  low  water.  Hard  Tip  ;  in  a  state 
of  financial  (or  other)  depression. 

It  makes  my  mouth  water.  It  is  very 
alluring ;  it  makes  me  long  for  it. 
Saliva  is  excited  in  the  mouth  by 
strong  desire.  The  French  have  the 
same  phrase :  Cela  fait  venir  I' eau  a  la 
.  boucTie. 

"  More  water  glideth  "by  the  mill  than 
wots  the  miUer  of  (Titus  Andronicus,  n, 
1).  The  Scotch  say,  "  Mickle  water 
goes  by  the  miller  when  he  sleeps." 
See  MIIJUSB. 

Of  the  first  water.  Of  the  highest 
type  ;  very  excellent.  See  DIAMOND. 

Smootht  or  still,  waters  run  deep.  Deep 
thinkers  are  persons  of  few  words  ; 
silent  conspirators  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous ;  barking  dogs  do  not  bite. 
There  are  two  or  three  French  pro- 
verbs of  somewhat  similar  meaning : 
En  eau  endormie  point  ne  se  fie;  again, 
L'eau  qui  dort  est  pire  que  celle  qui 
court.  A  calm  exterior  is  far  more  to 
be  feared  than  a  tongue-doughty 
Bobadil. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  Is  deep , 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb ; 
No,  no,  my  sovereign,  Gloucester  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Shakespean    2  Henry  VI,  ill,  L 

That  won't  hold  water.  That  is  not 
correct;  it  is  not  tenable.  It  is  a 
vessel  which  leaks. 

The  Father  of  Waters.  The  Missis- 
sippi, the  chief  river  of  North  America. 
The  Missouri  is  its  child.  The  Irra* 
waddy  is  so  called  also. 

The  water  of  jealousy.  If  a  woman 
was  known  to  commit  adultery  she 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxii,  22).  If, 
however,  the  husband  had  no  proof, 
but  only  suspected  his  wife  of  in- 
ftdelity,  he  might  take  her  before  the 
S*tni>edrm  to  be  examined,  and  if  she 
denied  it,  she  was  given  the  "  water  of 


jealousy  "  to  drink  (Numb,  v,  11-29). 
In  this  water  some  of  the  dust  of  the 
sanctuary  was  mixed,  and  the  priest 
said  to  the  woman,  "  If  thou  hast  gone 
aside  may  Jehovah  make  this  water 
bitter  to  thee,  and  bring  on  thee  all 
the  curses  written  in  this  law."  The 
priest  then  wrote  on  a  roll  the  curses, 
blotted  the  writing  with  the  water, 
gave  it  to  the  woman,  and  then  handed 
to  her  the  "  water  of  jealousy  "  to 
drink. 

To  back  water.  To  row  backwards  m 
order  to  reverse  the  forward  motion  of 
a  boat  in  rowing  ;  hence,  to  go  easy, 
to  retrace  one's  steps,  to  retract. 

To  carry  water  to  the  river.  To  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle.  In  Fr.  Porter  de 
Veau  a  la  riviere* 

To  fish  in  troubled  waters.  To  seek 
to  turn  a  state  of  disturbance  to  one's 
own  advantage  ;  to  *'  profiteer  "  dur- 
ing a  time  of  war,  to  seize  power  during 
a  revolution,  and  so  on.  The  French 
say  Pecher  en  eau  trouble". 

To  get  into  "hot  water.    See  HOT. 

To  keep  one's  head  above  water.  See 
HEAD. 

To  throw  cold  water  on  a  scheme.  To 
discourage  the  proposal ;  to  speak  of  it 
slightingly. 

To  turn  on  the  waterworks.  To  cry, 
blubber. 

To  water  stock.  To  add  extra  shares. 
Suppose  a  "  trust "  (q  v.)  consists  of 
1,000  shares  of  £50  each,  and  the  profit 
available  for  dividend  is  40  per  cent., 
the  managers  "  water  the  stock,"  that 
is,  add  another  1,000  fully  paid-up 
shares  to  the  original  1,000.  There  are 
now  2,000  shares,  and  the  dividend, 
instead  of  £40  per  cent.,  is  reduced  to 
£20  ;  but  the  shares  are  more  easily 
sold,  and  the  shareholders  are  in- 
creased in  number. 

Water-gall.  The  dark  rim  round 
the  eyes  after  much  weeping.  A  pecu- 
liar appearance  in  a  rainbow  which 
indicates  more  rain  at  hand. 

And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 

Blue  circle*  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky , 

These  watergalls         .  foretell  new  storms. 

ShaJcetp«tre    Sape  of  Luenoe 

Watermark,  A.  Designs  impressed 
mjbo  paper  while  in  course  of  manu- 
facture. Watermarks  were  employed 
as  early  as  1282,  and  served  to  identify 
the  product  of  each  paper  mill,  the 
designs  chosen  (many  of  them  ex- 
tremely complicated)  frequently  also 
expressing  emblematically  the  tenets 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  art  of 
papermakmg  was  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Huguenots  and 
previous  Protestants  ( Albigenses,  Wal- 
denses,  Cathari,  etc.),  and  the  Bull's 
head9  for  instance,  was  an  emblem  of 
the  Albigenses. 
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Water  Poet 


Wayleave 


The  watermark  has  in  many  cases 
been  the  origin  of  paper-trade  termin- 
ology ;  thus  the  mark  of  the  cap  and 
bells  gave  us  Foolscap,  the  Post-horn, 
Post,  the  Pot,  Pott,  and  so  on—  all  swes 
of  paper. 

Water  Poet.  John  Taylor  (1580- 
1654),  the  humorous  and  sometimes 
scurrilous  Thames  waterman  who  con- 
fessed he  never  learnt  so  much  as  the 
accidence,  and  yet  wrote  fourscore 
books  and  verse  pamphlets.  In  his 
closing  days  he  opened  an  ale-house 
m  Long  Acre. 

Taylor,  their  bettor  Charon,  lends  an  oar, 

Once  swan  of  Thames,  though  now  he  stag*  no  more. 


Water-sky.  The  term  used  by 
Arctic  navigators  to  denote  a  dark  or 
brown  sky,  indicating  an  open  sea 
An  we-sky  is  a  white  one,  or  a  sky 
tinted  with  orange  or  rose-colour,  in- 
dicative of  a  frozen  sea  (033.  IOB-BLINK). 

Waterloo.  He  met  his  Waterloo. 
He  had  a  final  and  crushing  defeat; 
tn  allusion,  of  course,  to  the  decisive 
defeat  inflicted  on  Napoleon  by 
Wellington  at  Waterloo  in  1815. 

The  Waterloo  Cup.  The  "  Derby  " 
of  the  coursing  fraternity;  the  great 
dog-race  held  annually  at  Altcar  dur- 
ing three  days  m  February. 

It  was  founded  by  a  man  named 
Lynn,  the  sporting  owner  of  the 
Waterloo  Hotel  in  Liverpool  (whence 
its  name)  in  1836.  Lynn  was  also 
the  founder  of  the  Grand  National, 
run  at  Amtree, 

Watting  Street.  The  great  Eoman 
road  extending  east  and  west  across 
Britain.  Beginning  at  Dover,  it  ran 
through  Canterbury  to  London, 
through  St.  Albans,  Dunstable,  along 
the  boundary  of  Leicester  ajid  War- 
wick to  Wroxeter  on  the  Severn,  and 
so  to  Chester  and  Cardigan.  Wailing 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Vitelhna 
strata,  the  paved  road  of  Vitellius, 
called  by  the  Britons  Guet'alin. 

Wave.  The  tenth  wave.  A  notion 
prevails  that  the  waves  keep  increasing 
in  regular  series  till  the  maximum 
arrives,  and  then  the  series  begins 
again.  No  doubt  when  two  waves 
coalesce  they  fornx  a  large  one,  but 
this  does  not  occur  at  fixed  intervals. 

At  length,  tombling  from  the  Gallic  coast,  the  victorious 
tenth  ™ve  shall  ride,  like  the  boar,  over  all  the  «rt.~ 
Burte. 

The  most  common  theory  is  that 
the  tenth  wave  is  the  largest,  but 
Tennyson  says  the  ninth, 

And  then,  the  two 
Dropt  to  toe  cove,  ^  -^^'d  the  gre^t  sea  fall, 


eacli'migaWer        toe  last, 
Till  last,  a  ninth  one  gathering  h 


g  half  the  deep 


And  full  of  voices,  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
Roaring,  and  all  the  wave  vaa  in  a  flame. 


Wax.  Slang  for  temper,  anger; 
he's  ^n  an  awful  waxt  he's  m  a  regular 
rage.  Hence  waxy,  irritated,  vexed, 
angry. 

A  man  of  wax.  A  model  man ;  like 
one  fashioned  in  wax.  Horace  speaks 
of  the  "  waxen  arms  of  Telephus," 
meaning  model  arms,  or  of  perfect 
shape  and  colour ;  and  the  nurse  says 
of  Romeo,  "  Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax  " 
(I,  3),  which  she  explains  by  saying, 
"  Nay,  he's  a  flower,  j'  faith  a  very 
flower." 

A  nose  of  wax.  Mutable  and  ac- 
commodating (faith).  A  waxen  nose 
may  be  twisted  any  way. 

Way.  The  way  of  all  flesh.  Death. 
t  The  Way  of  the  Crow.  A  series  of 
pictures  in  a,  church  (see  STATIONS  OF 
THE  CROSS)  representing  Christ's  pro- 
gress to  Calvary ;  also  the  devotions 
suited  to  them. 

Under  way.  Said  of  a  ship  in 
motion  j  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  this 
as  "  under  weigh,"  and  connect  it  with 
weighing  the  anchor. 

Way-frit.  A  Yorkshire  tt>ay-bit.  A 
large  overplus.  Ask  a  Yorkshireman 
the  distance  of  any  place,  and  he  wdl 
reply  so  many  miles  and  a  way-bit 
(wee-lii] ;  but  the  way-bit  will  prove 
a  frightful  length  to  the  traveller  who 
imagines  it  means  only  a  little  bit 
over.  The  Highlanders  say,  **  A  mile 
and  a  bittock,'*  which  means  about 
two  miles. 

Wayland.  A  wonderful  and  in- 
visible smith  of  English  legend,  the 
English  form  of  Scandinavian  Vohmd, 
a  supernatural  smith  and  King  of  the 
Elves,  a  kind  of  Vulcan.  He  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Mimi  the  smith. 
King  Nidung  cut  the  sinews  of  his 
feet,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  but  he 
escaped  in  a  feather  boat.  He  and 
Amihas  had  a  contest  of  skill  in  their 
handicraft.  Wayland's  sword,  Bal- 
mung,  cleffe  his  rival  down  to  the 
thighs,  but  it  was  so  sharp  that 
Amilias  was  not  aware  of  the  cut  till 
he  attempted  to  stir,  when  he  divided 
into  two  pieces. 

Scott  introduces  Wayland,  or  Way- 
land  Smith,  into  Kenilworth  (ch.  xSi), 
where  we  are  told  that  he  lived  in  a 
cromlech  near  Lambourn,  Berks, 
(since  called  Wayland  Smtitfs  Cave}, 
and  that  if  a  traveller  tied  up  his  horse 
there,  left  sixpence  for  a  fee,  and 
retired  from  sight,  he  would  find  the 
horse  shod  on  his  return. 

Wayleave.  Bight  of  way  through 
private  property  for  the  laying  of 
water-pipes  and  making  of  sewers,  etc., 
provided  that  only  the  surface-soil 
is  utilized  by  the  proprietor. 
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Ways  and  Means 


Web 


Ways  and  Means.  A  parliamentary 
term,  meaning  the  method  of  raising 
the  supply  of  money  for  the  current 
requirements  of  the  state. 

Wayzgoose.  An  annual  dinner,  pic- 
nic, or  *r  beanfeast  "  given  to,  or  field 
by,  those  employed  in  a  printing-house. 
Wayz  is  an  obsolete  word  for  stubble, 
and  a  wayzgoose  a  "  stubble  goose,** 
properly  the  crowning  dish  of  the  en- 
tertainment. See  BEANFEAST,  ST. 
MARTIN'S  GOOSE. 

We.  Used  of  himself  by  a  Sovereign, 
as  representing  his  subjects,  by  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  as  the  public 
representative  of  a  certain  body  of 
opinion,  and  by  a  writer  of  an  un- 
signed article,  as  representing  the 
journal  for  which  he  is  writing. 

Coke,  in  the  Institutes,  says  the  first 
king  that  wrote  we  in  his  grants  was 
King  John.  All  the  kings  before  him 
wrote  ego  (I).  This  is  not  correct,  as 
Richard  Lion-heart  adopted  the  royal 
"  We."  See  Bymer's  Fcedera. 

Weal*  A  prosperous  or  sound  state 
of  affairs  ;  the  A.S.  wela,  cognate  with 
weU.  Hence,  the  common  weal,  or  the 
public  weal,  the  welfare  or  prosperity  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Weap'on  Salve.  A  salve  said  to 
cure  wounds  by  sympathy  ;  applied 
not  to  the  wound,  but  to  the  instru- 
ment which  gave  the  wound.  The 
direction  **  Bind  the  wound  and  grease 
the  nail  "  is  still  common.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  says  the  salve  is  sym- 
pathetic, and  quotes  several  instances 
to  prove  that  *ras  the  sword  is  treated 
the  wound  inflicted  by  it  feels.  Thus, 
if  the  instrument  is  kept  wet,  the 
wound  will  feel  cool  ;  if  held  to  the 
fire,  it  will  feel  hot  "  ;  etc. 

Bat  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
And  washed  it  from  t&e  dotted  gore, 
And  calved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er, 
Scott. 


Weapon-schaw.    See  WAPINSHAW. 
Weasel.    Weasels  suck  eggs  ;  hence 
Shakespeare  : 

The  w  etzel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  the  princely  eg? 

Henry  F  .  1  2. 

I  can  sack  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weozel  sucks 
.ggs  —  At  You,  Lit*  It,  H,  5 

To  catch  a  weasel  asleep.  To  expect 
to  find  a  very  vigilant  person  nodding, 
off  his  guard  ;  to  suppose  that  one 
who  has  his  weather-eye  open  cannot 
see  what  is  passing  before  him.  The 
French  say,  Crove  avoir  trouve*  la  pie  au 
nid  (To  expect  to  find  the  pie  on  its 
nest).  The  vigilant  habits  of  these 
fl-rtfopftfa  explain  the  allusions. 

Weatber.  A  weather  breeder.  A 
day  of  unusual  fineness  coming  sud- 
denly after  a  series  of  damp  dull  ones 


especially  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
such  a  genial  day  is  not  looked  for. 
Such  a  day  is  generally  followed  by 
foul  weather. 

Fair-weather  friends.  Those  that 
stick  to  you  as  long  as  all  is  going  well, 
but  desert  you  as  soon  as  storms  gather 
round  your  head  and  you  look  as 
though  you  might "  go  under."  They 
are  all  right  as  long  as  they  last,  but 
not  the  slightest  use  in  an  emergency. 

/  have  my  iceather-eye  open.  I  have 
my  wits  about  me ;  I  know  what 
I  am  after.  The  weather-eye  is  to- 
wards the  wind  to  forecast  the 
weather. 

The  peasant's  weather-glass.  A  local 
name  for  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  which 
closes  its  petals  at  the  approach  of 
rain.  It  is  also  called  the  poor  man's 
warning. 

Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel 
'Twill  sorely  rain ;  I  see  with  sorrow, 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow 

Dr  Jenntr 

To  get  the  weather-gage  of  a  person. 
To  get  the  advantage  over  him.  A 
ship  is  said  to  have  the  weather-gage 
of  another  when  it  has  got  to  the  wind- 
ward thereof. 

Were  the  line 

Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  at  fate. 

Scotl    Jtokeby 

To  keep  the  weather  of.  To  get 
round,  or  get  the  better  of.  A  phrase 
from  the  seaman's  vocabulary. 

DUT  keeps  the  weather  of  my 
r  man  holds  dear ,  but  the  d 
xonour  far  more  precious  det 
Shakespeare  Troilws  and  Creitida.v,  3 

To  make  fair  weather.  To  flatter, 
conciliate,  make  the  best  of  things. 

But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong 

Shakespeare     2  Henry  71,  v,  1 

Weathercock.  By  a  Papal  enact- 
ment^ made  in  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  the  figure  of  a  cock  was  set 
up  on  every  church  steeple  as  the  em- 
blem of  St.  Peter.  The  emblem  is  in 
allusion  to  his  denial  of  our  Lord  thrice 
before  the  cock  crew  twice.  On  the 
second  crowing  of  the  cock  the  warn- 
ing of  his  Master  flashed  across  his 
memory,  and  the  repentant  apostle 
"  went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 

A  person  who  is  always  changing  his 
mind  is,  figuratively,  a  weathercock. 

Ther  is  no  feith  that  may  your  herte  embrace , 
But,  as  a  wedercock,  that  turneth  his  face 
With  every  wind,  ye  fare. 
Chaucer  (?)    Salads  Against  Woman  Unconstwti. 

Web.    See  WABP. 

The  toeb  of  life.  The  destiny  of  an 
individual  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  allusion  is  to  the  three 
Fates  who,  according  to  Roman  myth- 
ology, spin  the  thread  of  life,  the  pat- 
tern being  the  events  which  are  to  occur. 


Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate* 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ,  but  the  dear  mai 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious  dear  than  life. 
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Wed 


Weeping 


Web  and  pin.  An  old  name  for 
cataract,  or  a  disease  of  the  eye 
caused  by  some  excrescence  on  the 
ball. 

This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet  .  he  gives 
the  web  and  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  tie  hare-lip 
—Shafcetyeare  Zing  Lear,  Si,  4.  V 

Wed  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  means  a 
pledge.  The  ring  is  the  pledge  given 
by  the  man  to  avouch  that  he  will 
perform  his  part  of  the  contract. 

Wedding  Anniversaries.  Fanciful 
names  have  been  given  to  many  wed- 
ding anniversaries,  the  popular  idea 
being  that  they  designate  the  nature  of 
the  gifts  suitable  for  the  occasion.  The 
following  list  is  fairly  complete,  and  of 
these  very  few  except  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  fiftieth  are  ever  noticed. 


First 

Second 

Third   . 

Fifth      . 

Seventh 

Tenth  . 

Twelfth 

Fifteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-fifth 

Thirtieth. 

Fortieth 

Fiftieth 

Seventy-fifth 


Cotton  Wedding 

Paper  Wedding 

Leather  Wedding 

Wooden  Wedding. 

Woollen  Wedding 

Tin  Wedding 

Silk  and  Fine  Linen  Wedding. 

Crystal  Wedding 

China  Wedding 

Silver  Wedding 

Pearl  Wedding 

Ruby  Wedding 

Golden  Wedding 

Diamond  Wedding 


The  sixtieth  anniversary  is  often 
reckoned  the  "  Diamond  Wedding  "  in 
place  of  the  seventy-fifth  ;  as  the  six- 
tieth year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  was 
her  "  Diamond  Jubilee." 

Wedding  Finger.  The  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand.  Macrobms  says  the 
thumb  is  too  busy  to  be  set  apart,  the 
forefinger  and  little  finger  are  only 
half  protected,  the  middle  finger  is 
called  med'icus,  and  is  too  opprobrious 
for  the  purpose  of  honour,  so  the  only 
finger  left  is  the  pron&bus. 

Aulus  Gellius  tells  us  that  Appia'nus 
asserts  in  his  Egyptian  books  that  a 
very  delicate  nerve  runs  from  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  the 
heart,  on  which  account  this  finger  is 
used  for  the  marriage  ring. 

The  finger  on  which  this  ring  [Che  wedding-ring]  IB  to 
be  worn  is  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  next  unto  tie 
little  finger,  because  by  the  received  opinion  of  the 
learned  In  ripping  up  and  anatomising,  men's 

bodies  there  is  a  vein  of  blood,  called  vena  amoris,  which 
passeth  from  that  finger  to  the  heart.— .flawy  StrintnurM 
Treatbe  of  Spoutdls  (1680) 

In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  the 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers  represent 
the  Trinity ;  thus  the  bridegroom 
says,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father," 
and  touches  the  thumb ;  "in  the 
name  of  the  Son,"  and  touches  the 
first  finger  ,  and  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost "  he  touches  the  long  or 
second  finger.  The  next  finger  is  the 
husband's,  to  whom  the  woman  owes 
allegiance  next  to  God ;  it  represents 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  is  used  in 


matrimony,  because  this  is  so  largely 
concerned  with  humanity.  The  left 
hand  is  chosen  to  show  that  the 
woman  is  to  be  subject  to  the  man. 

In  the  Hereford,  York,  and  Sabs- 
bury  missals,  the  ring  is  directed  to  be 
put  first  on  the  thumb,  then  on  the 
first  finger,  then  on  the  long  finger, 
and  lastly  on  the  ring-finger,  quid  in 
illo  dig'ito  est  qucedam  vena  proce'dens 
usgue  ad  cor. 

Wednesday.  Woden-es  or  Odin-es 
Day,  called  by  the  French  "  Mercredi  " 
( Mercury's  Day) .  The  Persians  regard 
it  as  a  "  red-letter  day,"  because  the 
moon  was  created  on  the  fourth  day 
(Gen.  i,  14-19). 

Weeds.  The  mourning  worn  by  a 
widow ;  from  A.S.  wcede,  a  garment. 
Spenser  speaks  of — 

A  goodly  lady  dad  in  hunter's  weed 

F<urie  Qunne  II,  iii,  21 

Shakespeare  has — 

And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enaznell'd  skin. 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairv  in. 

Midtummtr  NiyM't  Dreout,  II,  L 

And  in  Timon  of  Athens  (i,  1)  we  get 
the  modern  meaning — 

HaO,  Borne,  victorious  In  thy  mourning  weeds  1 

Week,  Days  of  the.  It  is  curious  that 
while  we  owe  the  names  of  all  the 
months  to  Rome,  those  of  the  days  are 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Sunday  t*-S  Smnandesg),  day  of  the  sen. 

Monday  (A.S  Jfonandov),  day  of  the  moon. 

Tuesday  (A.S  Tiw*da>f),  from  Tiw,  the  god  of  war 

Wednesday  (A.S.  Wodnefd&y),  from  Odin  the  god  of 
storms 

Thursday  (A.S  fPtomm&Bf),  day  of  Thor,  the  god  of 
thunder 

Friday  (A.S.  Friftdaff),  day  ol  Frays,  goddess  of  mar- 


/  <A.B  Saterfaff   Lat.  Dfct  Satvmui),  day  of 

Saturn,  the  god  of  time. 

A  week  of  Sundays.  A  long  time  •  a 
quite  indefinite,  period,  but  longer  than 
was  anticipated. 

Weepers.  Slang  for  a  widow's  weeds, 
and  for  the  black  sash-like  band  that 
men  used  to  wear  flowing  from  their 
silk  hats  at  funerals. 

Weeping.  A  notion  long  prevailed 
in  this  country  that  it  augured  ill  for 
a  matrimonial  alliance  if  the-  bnde  did 
not  weep  profusely  at  the  wedding. 

As  no1  witch  could  shed  more  than 
three  tears,  and  those  from  her  left 
eye  only,  a  copious  flow  of  tears  gave 
assurance  to  tne  husband  that  the  lady 
had  not "  plighted  her  troth  "  to  Satan, 
and  was  no  witch. 

The  Weeping  Philosopher.  Heracli- 
tus  (d.  about  B.C.  475),  so  called  be- 
cause he  grieved  at  the  folly  of  man. 

The  Weeding  Saint.  St.  Swithin 
(q.v.),  because  of  the  tradition  of  forty 
days'  rain  if  it  rains  on  July  15th. 

To  go  by  Weeping  Cross.    To  suffer 
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and  repent  of  one's  misdeeds.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  crosses  called 
thus  at  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  and  Staf- 
ford. 

The  tyme  -will  come  -when  commliig  home  by  weeping 
crosse,  thou  shaft  confesae,  that  it  is  better  to  be  at  home 
la  the  cave  of  an  Hermit  than  abroad  in  the  court  of  an 
EmDtror— Xj/Iy  Euphw*  and  Mi  JSnpJand  (1580) 

Weigh  (A.S.  wegan,  to  carry).  To 
weigh  anchor.  To  raise  the  anchor  pre- 
paratory to  sailing ;  hence,  Weigh 
anchor  I  be  oft  with  you  I  get  you 
gone. 

Get  off  with  you ;  come,  come  1  weigh  anchor  — Scott 
v**  Antiquary. 

Under  weigh.  A  solecism  for  under 
way.  See  WAY. 

Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  Tested,  and  proved  to  be  at 
fault,  or  a  failure.  The  phrase  is  from 
Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  vision  of 
Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  27). 

Weight.   A  dead  weight.    See  BEAD. 

A  weight-for-age  race.  A  sort  of 
handicap  (q.v.),  in  which  the  weights 
carried  are  apportioned  according  to 
certain  conditions.  Horses  of  the  same 
age  carry  similar  weights,  ccetens  pan- 
bus. 

Weissnichtwo  (Ger.,  I  know  not 
where).  The  imaginary  city  in  Car- 
lyle's  Sartor  Resartu-s ;  a  sort  of 
Utopia,  Erewhon,  or  Kennaquhair. 

Welch.  An  old  spelling  of  Welsh  ; 
still  retained  in  the  names  of  certain 
Welsh  regiments,  as  the  Welch  Guards, 
the  Welch  Fusiliers. 

Welfld  Camenypoys.  See  BIPHJEAN 
BOCKS, 


Well  ol  Wisdom,  The.    See 

Well-beloved.  Charles  VI  of  Prance, 
le  Bien-aime-  (1368,  1380-1422) ;  also 
applied  to  Louis  XV. 

Well-founded  Doctor.  -aSgid'ius  de 
Columna.  (*-!316.) 

Wellington.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton (1769-1852)  left  his  name  to  two 
kinds  of  boot,  a  tree  (of  the  sequoia 
family — the  Wellingtons),  and  as  a 
term  in  cards.  Men's  riding-boots 
with  the  front  coming  over  the  knee, 
and  a  shorter  top-boot  worn  under  the 
trousers  are  both  called  Wellingtons  ; 
and  in  "  Nap  "  a  call  of  Wellington 
doubles  Napoleon — 1.«.,  the  caller  has 
to  take  all  five  tricks  and  wins  (or 
loses)  double  stakes. 

Welsh.    Pertaining  to  Wales  (q.v.)9 
the  country  of  foreigners   (A.S. 


It  seems  that  from  time  immemorial 
Welshmen  have  been  regarded  as 
people  not  to  be  trusted.  The  reason 
is  not  known,  and  the  modern  Welsh- 
man is  probably  as  trustworthy  as 
any  other  national  ;  but  the  fact 
is  well  -  authenticated,  as  the  old 


i  is  still  the  German  ton  foreign, 
and  the  Gennans  call  Italy  Welsch- 
land. 


Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a  thief, 
Taffy  came  to  my  house  and  stole  a  leg  of  beef—- 

and our  words  WeUher  (q.v.)  and  to 
welsh  testify. 

Taffy  is  the  generic  name  for  a 
Welshman;  from  David,  the  patron 
saint. 

Welsh  harp.  The  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  ancient  Welsh  bards  ;  a 
large  harp  with  three  rows  of  strings, 
two  tuned  diatomcally  m  unison,  the 
third  supplying  the  chromatic  sharps 
and  flats* 

Welsh  mortgage.  A  pledge  of  land 
in  which  no  day  is  fixed  for  redemp- 
tion. 

Welsh  rabbit.  Cheese  melted  and 
spread  over  buttered  toast.  Rabbit 
is  sometimes  taken  to  be  a  corruption 
of  rare-bit,  but  it's  not  ;  the  term  is  on 
a  par  with  "  mock-turtle,"  "  Bombay 
duck,"  etc. 

The  Welshman  he  loved  toasted  cheese, 
Which  made  his  mouth  like  a  mouse-trap 

When.  Qoc&  King  Arthur  Ruled  the  Land. 

Welsh'er.  A  race-course  pest  who 
sets  up  as  a  bookmaker,  and,  when  he 
sees  the  "  book  "  is  against  him,  makes 
off  without  paying  out.  Also  applied 
to  a  punter  who  absconds  without 
paying  his  losses.  Hence,  to  welsh,  to 
do  this.  The  term  is  modern  (though 
the  practice  is  as  old  as  horse-racing), 
and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
popular  notion  that  the  Welsh  (see 
above)  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

Wen.  The  Great  Wen.  So  Cobbett 
called  London,  meaning  that  it  was 
an  abnormal  growth,  a  blotch  on  the 
land.  A  wen  is  an  encysted  tumour, 
usually  occurring  on  the  neck, 

Wends.  Slavic  people  inhabiting 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Eastern  Ger- 
many generally.  The  word  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  wander. 

Wergild.  The  "  blood-money  " 
(wer,  man,  gild,  payment)  paid  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  by  the  kindred  of 
the  slayer  to  the  kindred  of  the  slain 
to  avoid  a  blood-feud  in  cases  of 
murder  or  manslaughter.  There  was 
a  fixed  scale:  —  1,200  shillings  (about 
£24)  for  a  freeman,  200  shillings  for  a 
villain,  and  40  pence  for  a  serf. 

Wer'ther.  The  sentimental  hero  of 
Goethe's  romance,  The  Sorrows  of 
Werner  (1774),  who  was  so  overcome 
by  his  unrequited  love  for  Lotte  tha.t 
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he  took  his  life — quite  to  the  uncon- 
cern of  the  damsel.  As  Thackeray 
travestied  the  story — 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on,  a  shutter, 

ttke  a  well-conducted  person, 
Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Werwolf.  A  "man-wolf"  (A.S. 
wer,  man),  i.e.  a  man  who,  according 
to  mediaeval  superstition,  was  turned 
— or  could  at  will  turn  himself — into 
a  wolf  (the  loup-garou  of  France). 
It  had  the  appetite  of  a  wolf,  and 
roamed  about  at  night  devouring 
infants  and  sometimes  exhuming 
corpses.  Its  skin  was  proof  against 
shot  or  steel,  unless  the  weapon  had 
been  blessed  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Hubert. 

This  superstition  was  once  common 
to  almost  all  Europe,  and  still  lingers 
in  Bnttany,  Limousin,  Auvergne, 
Servia,  Wallachia,  and  White  Eussia ; 
while  in  the  15th  century  a  council  of 
theologians,  convoked  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  gravely  decided  that  the 
werwolf  was  a  reality. 

Ovid  tells  the  story  of  Lycaon, 
King  of  Arcadia,  turned  into  a  wolf 
because  he  tested  the  divinity  of 
Jupiter  by  serving  up  to  him  a  "  hash 
of  human  flesh  "  ;  Heredotus  describes 
the  Neun  as  having  the  power  of 
assuming  once  a  year  the  shape  of 
wolves ;  Pliny  relates  that  one  of  the 
family  of  AntJeus  was  chosen  annually, 
by  lot,  to  be  transformed  into  a  wolf, 
in  which  shape  he  continued  for  nine 
years  ;  and  St.  Patrick,  we  are  told, 
converted  Vereticus,  King  of  Wales, 
into  a  wolf. 

Wesleyan.  A  member  of  the  Non- 
conformist church  founded  by  John 
Wesley  (1703-91)  about  1739. 

Wessex.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  West  Saxons  ;  it  included  Hants, 
Dorset,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Surrey,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  Bucks. 

The  Novelist  of  Wessex.  Thomas 
Hardy  (b.  1840),  the  scenes  of  whose 
novels  are  laid  in  this  country. 

West.  The  West  End.  The  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  London,  lying 
between  Charing  Cross  and  the  western 
boundary  of  Hyde  Park.  Hence 
West-end  style,  ultra-fashionable. 

To  go  west.  Of  persons,  to  die; 
of  things,  to  be  lost,  rendered  useless, 
never  obtained,  as  My  chance  of  pro- 
motion has  gone  west. 

The  phrase  came  into  very  wide  use 
during  the  Great  War,  but  is  older 
than  that,  and  originated  in  the 
United  States,  the  reference  being  to 
the  setting  sun,  which  "  goes  west," 
and  then  expires.  The  idea  is  very 


old  ;  it  occurs  in  a  Greek  proverb,  and 
cp.  Tennyson's — 

My  purpose  holds 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die        {%MM 

Western.  The  Western  Church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  after 
the  Great  Schism  in  the  9th  century, 
acknowledged  the  headship  of  the 
Pope.  See  EASTERN  CHTJBCH. 

The  Western  Empire.  The  western 
division  of  the  Roman  Empire  having 
Rome  as  capital,  after  the  division 
into  an  Eastern  and  Western  Empire 
by  Theodosius  in  395. 

Wet.  Slang  for  a  drink;  hence, 
to  have  a  wet,  to  have  a  drink,  and  to 
wet  one's  whistle,  meaning  the  same 
thing.  This  last  is  a  very  old  phrase , 
Chaucer  has  "  So  was  her  joly  whistle 
wel  y-wet "  (Reeve's  Tale,  235),  and  in 
No.  xui  of  the  Towneley  Plays  (about 
1383)  is 

Had  she  ooxus  wett  hyr  WhystyD  she  could  syng  foil 

clere 
Hyr  paternoster. 

A  wet  blanket.    See  BLANKET. 

Wet  bob.  At  Eton  a  M:^  606  is  a  boy 
who  goes  in  for  boating;  a  dry  bob 
one  who  goes  in  for  cricket. 

Wet  nurse.  A  woman  employed  to 
suckle  children  not  her  own. 

Whale.  Very  like  a  whale.  Very 
much  like  a  cock-and-bull  story;  a 
fudge.  Hamlet  chaffe  Polo'nius  by 
comparing  a  cloud  to  a  camel,  and 
then  to  a  weasel,  and  when  the  courtier 
assents  Hamlet  adds,  "  Or  like  a 
whale  "  ;  to  which  Polomus  answers, 
"  Very  like  a  whale  "  (Act  lii,  2). 

Whalebone.    See  MISNOMERS. 

White  as  whalebone.  An  old  simile ; 
whalebone  is  far  from  white.  Our 
forefathers  seemed  to  confuse  the 
walrus  with  the  whale ;  and  "  white  as 
whalebone"  is  really  a  blunder  for 
"  white  as  walrus-ivory." 

What  we  Gave  we  Have.  The 
epitaph  on  *'  the  Good  Earl  of  Cour- 
tenay"  (see  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  vi,  Ch.  61)— 

What  wee  gave  wee  have; 
What  wee  spent,  wee  had , 
What  wee  left,  wee  tost 

xs  a  free  rendering  of  Martial's— 

Extra  tartunam  ert  qnidquid  doaatur  amlda 
Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebte  opes. 

There  are  similar  epitaphs  in  many 
churches ;  one  in  St.  George's,  Don- 
caster,  runs  thus  — 

How  now,  who  is  here? 
I,  Eobln  ol  Doncastere 
And  Margaret,  017  fcere. 
That  I  spent,  that  I  had , 
That  I  ga%e,  that  I  have, 
That  I  left,  that  I  hwt 

What's  What.  He  knows  wha?& 
what.  He  is  a  shrewd  fellow  not  to 
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be  imposed  on.    One  of  the  senseless 
questions  of  logic  was  Quid  est  quid  ? 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 

Aa  metaphysic  wit  can  fly 

JBufkr    H-udibrat,  Ft.  i,  canto  1 

Wheatear.  The  stonechat,  a  bird 
with  a  white  tail.  The  name  has  no 
connexion  with  either  wheat  or  ear,  but 
it  is  the  A.S  hwit,  white,  ears— still 
in  vulgar  use  as  arse — the  buttocks  or 
rump.  The  French  name  of  the  bird, 
culblanc,  signifies  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

Wheel.  Emblematical  of  St  Catha- 
rine (q.v.). 

St.  Dona'tus  bears  a  wheel  set  round 
with  lights. 

St.  Euphe'mia  and  St.  Wilhgis  both 
carry  wheels. 

St  Quintin  is  sometimes  represented 
with  a  broken  wheel  at  his  feet. 

Broken  on  the  wheel*    See  BREAK. 

The  wheel  is  come  fuU  circle.  Just 
retribution,  has  followed.  The  line  is 
from  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  v,  3. 

The  wheel  of  Fortune.  Fortuna,  the 
goddess,  is  represented  on  ancient 
monuments  with  a  wheel  in  her  hand, 
emblematical  of  her  inconstancy. 

Though  Fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

Shakttpeare    3  Henry  F/,  Iv,  3 

To  put  a  spoke  in  one's  wheel.  See 
SPOKE 

Whetstone.    See  Aocros  NAvnrs. 

Lying  for  the  whetstone.  Said  of  a 
person  who  is  grossly  exaggerating  or 
falsifying  a  statement.  One  of  the 
Whitsun  amusements  of  our  fore- 
fathers was  the  lie-wage  or  he-match  ; 
he  who  could  tell  the  greatest  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  whetstone  to  sharpen 
his  wit.  The  nature  of  these  contests 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following: 
one  of  the  combatants  declared  he 
could  see  a  fly  on  the  top  of  a  church 
steeple ;  the  other  replied,  "  Oh,  yes, 
I  saw  him  wink  his  eye." 

When  Sir  B  DIgby  declared  he  had  seen  the  "  philo- 
sopher's stone,"  Bacon  quizzically  replied,  "  perhaps  It 
was  a  whetstone  " 

The  whetstone  of  Witte.  A  famous 
treatise  on  algebra  (1556)  by  Bobert 
Becorde  The  old  name  for  algebra 
was  the  "  Cossic  Art,"  and  Cos  Ingenii 
rendered  into  English  is  '*  the  Whet- 
stone of  Wit."  In  Scott's  Fortunes  of 
Nigel  the  maid  told  the  belated  travel- 
5er  that  her  master  had  "  no  other 
books  but  her  young  mistress's  Bible 
. . .  and  her  master's  W heiston*  ofWitte, 
by  Bobert  Becorde." 

Whig.  The  political  party  opposed 
to  the  Tories  (<?.v.) ;  roughly  speaking, 
the  party  in  favour  of  gradual  change 
towards  more  democratic  government* 

The  name  came  into  use  in  the  later 


17th  century,  and  was  supplanted  by 
"  Liberal  "  (q.v.)  in  the  early  19th.  It 
is  from  obsolete  whiggamore,  a  nick- 
name for  certain  Scots  who  came  to 
buy  corn  at  Leith,  from  ichiggam,  an 
old  Scottish  equivalent  to  our  Gee  up  ! 
addressed  to  horses,  and  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  Covenanters. 

The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  corn 
enough  to  serve  them  all  the  year  round,  and,  the  northern 
parts  producing  more  than  they  used,  those  in  the  west 
went  In  summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  came  from 
the  north.  From  the  word  vihiggam,  used  in  driving 
their  hones,  all  that  drove  were  called  the  whiggamors, 
contracted  Into  whigs  Now,  in  the  year  before  the  news 
came  down  of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers 
animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh , 
and  they  came  up,  m?.i'ft'hfa(f  on  the  head  of  their  parishes 
with  an  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the 
way  as  they  came  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party 
came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  6,000  This 
was  called  the  "  Whiggamors'  Inroad  " ,  and  ever  after 
that,  all  who  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to  be 
called  v>Mg*  Prom  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into 
England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of 
disunion.— Jif^op  Burnet  Own  Timet  (1723) 

The  Whig  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  SPEC- 
IALLY NAMED. 

Whip.  A  member  of  Parliament 
appointed  unofficially,  and  without 
salary  (as  such),  whose  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  members  of  his  party  vote  at 
important  divisions,  and  to  discipline 
them  if  they  do  not  attend,  or  vote 
against  the  party.  The  Whips  give 
notice  to  members  that  a  motion  is 
expected  when  their  individual  vote 
may  be  desirable.  The  circular,  or 
whip,  runs:  "A  motion  is  expected 
when  your  vote  is  '  earnestly '  re- 
quired." If  the  word  "  earnestly  " 
has  only  one  red-ink  dash  under  it  the 
receiver  is  expected  to  come,  if  it  has 
two  dashes  it  means  that  he  ought  to 
come,  if  it  has  three  dashes  it  means 
that  he  must  come,  if  four  dashes  it 
means  "  stay  away  at  your  peril." 
These  notices  are  technically  called 
Red  whips  (Annual  Register,  1877,  p. 
86). 

A  wMp-round.  An  impromptu  col- 
lection for  some  benevolent  object 

The  whip  with  six  strings.  See 
under  Six. 

Whip-dog  Day.  October  18th,  St. 
Luke's  Day.  Brand  tells  us  (Popular 
Antiquities,  u,  273)  that  it  is  so  called 
because  a  priest  about  to  celebrate 
mass  on  St.  Luke's  Day  happened  to 
drop  the  pyx,  which  was  snatched  up 
by  a  dog. 

Whipping  Boy.  A  boy  kept  to  be 
whipped  when  a  prince  deserved  chas- 
tisement Mungo  Murray  stood  for 
Charles  I,  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick  for 
Edward  VI  (Fuller:  Church  History, 
ri,  342).  When  Henri  IV  of  France 
abjured  Protestantism  and  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church  in 
1595,  two  ambassadors  (D'Ossat  and 
Du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinals)  were 
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sent  to  Rome  and  knelt  in  the  portico 
of  St.  Peter,  singing  the  Miserere.  At 
each  verse  a  blow  with  a  switch  was 
given  on  their  shoulders. 

Whisky.  See  USQUEBAUGH.  The 
light  one-horse  gig  of  this  name  from 
whisk,  to  flourish  a  thing  about  with 
a  quick  movement. 

Whisper.  Angel's  whisper.  Army 
slang  for  the  bugle  call  for  defaulters1 
drill,  or  for  fatigues. 

Pig's  whisper.    See  PIG. 

To  give  the  whisper.  To  give  the  tip, 
the  warning ;  to  pass  some  bit  of 
secret  information. 

Whist.  The  card  game  originated  in 
England  (16th  cent.)  and  was  first 
called  Triumph  (whence  trump),  then 
Ruff  or  Honours,  and  then,  early  in  the 
17th  century,  Whisk,  in  allusion  to  the 
sweeping  up  of  the  cards.  Whist,  the 
later  name,  appears  in  Butler's  Hudi- 
bras  (1663),  and  was  adopted  through 
confusion  with  Whist  *  meaning  Hush  1 
Silence  1 

Let  nice  Ptquette  tjie  boast  of  France  remain, 
And  studious  Ombre  be  the  pride  of  Spain ! 
Invention's  praise  snail  England  yield  to  none, 
While  she  <WPL  call  delightful  Whist  her  own. 

Alexander  Thornton  •  Whttt  (2nd  edn,  1792). 

Whistle.  To  whistle  down  the  wind. 
To  defame  a  person.  The  cognate 
phrase  "  blown  upon  "  is  more  fami- 
Uar.  The  idea  is  to  whistle  down  the 
wind  that  the  reputation  of  the  person 
may  be  blown  upon. 

To  whistle  for  a  wind.  It  is  a  super- 
stitious idea  among  old  sailors  that, 
in  a  calm,  a  wind  may  be  obtained  by 
whistling  for  it.  Hence,  a  man  who  is 
trying  to  light  a  cigarette  on  a  windy 
day  in  the  open  will  sometimes  remark 
to  his  companion, "  For  goodness*  sake 
don't  whistle  1 "  Cp.  CAPFUL. 

What  gales  are  solo?  on  Lapland's  shore  1 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar  1 

ScoU    Eokeby,  ii,  11, 
Only  a  little  hour  ago 
I  was  whistling  to  St.  Antonio 
For  a  capful  of  wind  to  fill  our  sail, 
And  Instead  of  &  breeze  he  has  sent  a  gale 

LontfeUow    Goldm  Legend,  v. 

Worth  the  whistle.  Worth  calling; 
worth  inviting ;  worth  notice.  The 
dog  is  worth  the  pains  of  whistling  for. 
Thus  Heywood,  in  one  of  his  dialogues 
consisting  entirely  of  proverbs,  saysr 
"  It  is  a  poor  dog  that  is  not  worth  the 
whistling."  Goneril  says  to  Albany — 

I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Shakespeare    King  Lear,  fr,  3. 

You  may  whistle  for  that.  You  must 
not  expect  it.  The  reference  is  to 
sailors  whistling  for  the  wind.  They 
call  the  winds,  but  "  will  they  come 
when  they  do  call  them  ?  " 

You  paid  too  dearly  for  your  whistle. 
You  paid  dearly  for  something  you 


fancied,  but  found  that  it  did  not  an- 
swer your  expectation.  The  allusion 
is  to  a  story  told  by  Dr.  Franklin  of  his 
nephew,  who  set  his  mind  on  a  com- 
mon whistle,  which  he  bought  of  a  boy 
for  four  times  its  value.  Franklin  says 
the  ambitious  who  dance  attendance 
on  court,  the  miser  \iho  gives  this 
world  and  the  next  for  gold,  the  liber- 
tine who  ruins  his  health  for  pleasure,1 
the  girl  who  marries  a  brute  for 
money,  all  pay  *'  too  much  for  their 
whistle." 

Whit  Sunday.  White  Sunday.  Th 
seventh  Sunday  after  Easter,  to  com 
memorate  the  descent  of  the  Holj 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In 
the  primitive  church  the  newly  bap- 
tized wore  white  from  Easter  to  Pente- 
cost, and  were  called  alba'ti  (white- 
robed).  The  last  of  the  Sundays, 
which  was  also  the  chief  festival,  was 
called  emphatically  Domin'ica  in  Albis 
(Sunday  in  White). 

An  old  idea  is  that  it  is  the  Wit  or 
Wisdom  Sunday,  the  day  when  the 
Apostles  were  filled  with  wisdom  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  day  Wit-Bonday  la  cald, 
For  wisdom  and  wit  serene  fald. 
Was  zonen  to  the  Apostles  as  this  day. 

Cambr  Untver  M3S  ,  fid.  1. 1.  P  234. 
We  ought  to  kepe  this  our  Wltaonday  bkause  the  law 
of  God  was  then  of  the  Holy  Wyght  or  Ghoet  delkrred 
goatly  vnto  va  — Taverntr  (1240) 

This  day  is  called  Wytsonday  because  the  Holy  Ghoat 
brought  wytte  and  wysdom  Into  Ghristfe  diadpies  .  .  . 
and  nlled  them  full  of  ghostly  wyttc.— /H  dit  PenUcaMii 
(printed  by  WynTtyn  de  Worde). 

Whitsun   farthings.    See    QTTADRA- 

G-ESIMALS. 

White  denotes  purity,  simplicity, 
and  candour ;  innocence,  truth,  and 
hope.  £ee  COLO  UBS,  SYMBOLISM  OF. 

The  ancient  Druids,  and  indeed  the 
priests  generally  of  antiquity,  used  to 
wear  white  vestments,  as  do  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
when  they  officiate  in  any  sacred  ser- 
vice. The  magi  also  wore  white  robes. 

The  head  of  Osiris,  in  Egypt,  was 
adorned  with  a  white  tiara;  all  his 
ornaments  were  white ;  and  his  priests 
were  clad  in  white. 

The  priests  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Pla- 
men  Bialis  of  Borne,  were  clothed  in 
white,  and  wore  wliite  hats.  The  vic- 
tims offered  to  Jupiter  were  white. 
The  Roman  festivals  were  marked  with 
white  chalk,  and  at  the  death  of  a 
Cseaar  the  national  mourning  was 
white;  white  horses  were  sacrificed  to 
the  sun,  white  oxen,  were  selected  for 
sacrifice  by  the  Druids,  and  white  ele- 
phants are  held  sacred  in  Siam. 

The  Persians  affirm  that  the  divin- 
ities are  habited  in  white. 

A  white  elephant.    See  ELEPHANT. 

A  white  harvest.    A  late  harvest, 
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when  the  ground  is  white  of  a  morning 
mth  a  white  frost,  or  hoarfrost. 

A  while  he.  An  excusable  or  par- 
donable untruth ;  a  misstatement 
made  either  with  no  ulterior  motive 
or  "  with  the  best  intentions.' 

A  white  man.  A  thoroughly  straight- 
forward and  honourable  man,  and 
who  could  never  do  a  dirty  action. 

A  white  night.  A  sleepless  night ; 
the  French  have  the  phrase  Passer  une 
nuit  blanche. 

A  white  squall.  One  which  produces 
no  diminution  of  light,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  black  squall,  in  which  the 
clouds  are  black  and  heavy. 

A  white  witch.  One  who  practised 
white  magic  (g.v.)  only,  and  had  no 
dealings  with  the  devil. 

Two  or  three  years  past  there  came  to  these  parts  one 
what  the  vulgar  call  a  white  witch,  a  cunning  man, 
and  such  like  —Scott     Xmttworth,  ch.  iz. 

Days  marked  with  a  white  stone. 
Days  of  pleasure  ;  days  to  be  remem- 
bered with  gratification.  The  Bomans 
used  a  white  stone  or  piece  of  chalk  to 
mark  their  lucky  days  with  on  the 
calendar.  Scott  (in  The  Antiquary, 
ch.  iii)  calls  such  times  the  "  white 
moments  of  one's  Me."  Days  that 
were  unlucky  they  marked  with  black 
charcoal  (cp.  BED-LETTER  DAY). 

The  white  bird.  Conscience,  or  the 
soul  of  man.  The  Mohammedans  have 
preserved  the  old  Boman  idea  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  souls  of  the  just  lie 
under  the  throne  of  God,  like  white 
birds,  till  the  resurrection  morn.  Cp. 
DOVE. 

A  white  bird,  she  told  htm  once  .  .  he  must  carry 
on  his  bosom  across  a  crowded  public  place — his  own  soul 
was  like  that.— Pater  Mariiu  the  Epicurean,  ch.  1L 

The  White  Brethren.  A  sect  of 
Catholic  reformers  that  appeared  early 
in  the  15th  century.  Mosheim  says 
(Bk.  li,  p.  2,  ch.  v)  a  certain  priest 
came  from  the  Alps  with  an  immense 
concourse  of  followers,  all  dressed  in 
white  linen.  They  marched  through 
several  provinces,  following  a  cross 
borne  by  their  leader.  Boniface  X 
ordered  their  leader  to  be  burnt,  and 
the  multitude  dispersed. 

The  White  Cockade.  The  badge 
worn  by  the  followers  of  Charles 
Edward,  the  Pretender. 

The  White  Company.  A  band  of 
French  cut-throats  organized  by  Ber- 
fcrand  du  Guesclin  in  1366,  and  led 
against  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  so  called 
because  they  wore  a  white  cross  on 
the  shoulder.  The  name  had  pre- 
viously (13th  cent.)  been  given  to  a 
$ang  of  assassins  led  by  Folquet,  the 
rillainous  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  who 
massacred  all  suspected  of  heresy. 

The  White  Friars.  The  Carmelites 
so  called  because  they  dressed 


in  white.  Their  monastery,  founded 
in  London  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet 
Street  in  1241,  gives  the  name  to  that 
district,  and  was  for  many  centuries 
a  sanctuary.  See  ALSATIA. 

The  White  Horse.  The  standard  of 
the  ancient  Saxons  ?  hence  the  em- 
blem of  Kent.  A  galloping  white 
horse  is  the  device  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  it  is  from  this  that  many 
public  houses  bear  the  sign  of  "  The 
White  Horse." 

On  Uffington  Hill,  Berks,  there  is 
formed  in  the  chalk  an  enormous  white 
horse,  supposed  to  have  been  cut  there 
after  the  battle  in  which  Ethelred  and 
Alfred  defeated  the  Danes  (871 ).  This 
rude  ensign  is  about  374  ft.  long,  and 
1,000  ft  above  the  sea-level.  It  may 
be  seen  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  off,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse,  west  of  Abingdon. 

An  annual  ceremony  was  once  held, 
called  "  Scouring  the  White  Horse." 

Foam-crested  waves  are  popularly 
called  White  horses. 

Now  the  great  winds  shoreward  blow, 
Now  th*  salt  tides  seaward  flow , 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray 

Matthew  Arnold     Th*  forsaken  Merman. 

White  House.  The  presidential 
mansion  in  the  United  States,  at 
Washington.  It  is  a  building  of  free- 
stone, painted  white.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  by  Washington,  and  the 
house  was  remodelled  in  1902.  Fig- 
uratively, it  means  the  Presidency ; 
as,  "  He  has  his  eye  on  the  White 
House." 

White  Ladies.  A  species  of  f£e  in 
many  countries,  the  appearance  of 
whom  generally  forbodes  death  in  the 
house.  Cp.  BANSHEE.  A  relic  of  old 
Teutonic  mythology,  representing 
Holda,  or  Berchta,  the  goddess  who 
received  the  souls  of  maidens  and 
young  children. 

German  legend  says  that  when  the 
castle  of  Neuhaus,  Bohemia,  was  being 
built  she  appeared  to  the  workmen  and 
promised  them  a  sweet  soup  and  carp 
on  the  completion  of  the  castle.  In 
remembrance  thereof,  these  dainties 
were  for  long  given  to  the  poor  of 
Bohemia  on  Maundy  Thursday.  She 
is  also  said  to  have  been  heard  to 
speak  on  two  occasions,  once  in 
December,  1628,  when  she  said,  "  I 
wait  for  judgment '  "  and  once  at 
Neuhaus,  when  she  said  to  the 
princes,  "  'Tis  ten  o'clock." 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  this 
apparition  was  in  the  16th  century, 
and  the  name  given  to  the  lady  is 
Bertha  von  Bpsenberg.  She  last 
appeared,  it  is  said,  in  1879,  just  prior 
to  the  death  of  Prince  Waldemar. 
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She  carries  a  bunch  of  keys  at  her 
side,  and  is  always  dressed  m  white. 

In  Normandy  the  White  Ladies 
lurk  in  ravines,  fords,  bridges,  and 
other  narrow  passes,  and  ask  the 
passenger  to  dance.  If  they  receive 
a  courteous  answer,  wellj  but  if  a 
refusal,  they  seize  the  churl  and  fling 
him  into  a  ditch,  where  thorns  and 
briers  may  serve  to  teach  him  gentle- 
ness of  mariners. 

The  most  famous  of  these  ladies  is 
La  Dame  d'Apngny,  who  used  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  present  Eue 
St.  Quentin,  at  Bayeux,  and  La  Dame 
Abonde. 

One  kind  of  these  the  Italians  ftikt  name  , 
The  French  GtXLFb,  mSyltli,  and  the  same 
Others  WhUe  Duma,  and  those  that  them  have  seen, 
NiyM  Ladies  some,  of  which  Habundia's  queen. 


caUed  the  White  King  from  the  robes 
which  he  wore.  The  King  of  Poland 
was  called  the  Black  King. 

Sunt  qul  prlndpem  Moscovte  Album  Regem  nnncopant. 
Ego  quldem  causam  dilfcenter  quiertbam,  cur  rcgit  i*RA 
pellaretur   cum  nemo 


The  most  celebrated  in  Britain  is 
the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  (q.v.),  intro- 
duced by  Scott  into  The  Monastery. 

The  White  League.  A  name  of  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan  (q.v.). 

The  White  Merle.  A  white  fairy 
bird  of  old  Basque  folklore,  whose 
singing  would  restore  sight  to  the  blind. 

The  White  Rose.  The  House  of 
York,  whose  emblem  it  was  (see  under 
ROSE). 

To  hit  the  white.  To  be  quite  right, 
make  a  good  shot.  The  phrase  is 
from  the  old  days  of  archery,  the  white 
being  the  inner  circle  of  the  target  — 
the  bull's  eye. 

To  show  the  white  feather.  To  show 
cowardice.  A  phrase  from  the  cock- 
pit. No  gamecock  has  a  white  feather  , 
it  indicates  a  cross-breed  in  birds. 

White-livered.  Mean  or  cowardly; 
having  "  no  guts."  It  was  an  old 
notion  that  the  livers  of  cowards  were 
bloodless. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  atalrs  of  Band,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Man, 
Who,  Inward  search'd,  hare  livers  white  as  milk  1 
'  MwAcmt  of  Venice,  Si,  2 


White  magic.  Sorcery  in  which  the 
devil  was  not  invoked  and  played  no 
part  ;  opposed  to  black  magic  (g.v.). 

White  rent.  A  duty  of  eightpence 
payable  by  every  tin-miner  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
(the  Prince  of  Wales),  as  lord  of  the 
soil. 

White  satin.    Old  slang  for  gin. 

White  tincture.  The  alchemist's 
name  for  a  preparation  that  they  be- 
lieved would  convert  any  base  metal 
into  silver.  It  was  also  called  the 
Stone  of  the  Second  Order,  the  Little 
Ehxir,  and  the  Little  Magistenum 
(cp.  BED  TINCTUKE). 

The  White  Tsar.  An  epithet  of  the 
former  Tsars  of  Bussia,  as  Tsars  of 
Muscovy  ,  the  King  of  Muscovy  was 


eam,  cur 

nomine   appellaretur,  cum  nemo  prtodpum 
eotitaloanteallvaniniessetusus  Ctem 

ut  Persam  xxunc  propter  rubea  tegument*  capitto  «•  Kissll- 
pwsa  "  ({  «.  rubeum  captrt)  vocant  ,  tt»  reges  Mowovias 
propter  alba  tegumenta  "Albos  Iteges  '  *  appelfcri. 
ayfemuna, 

White  wine.  Any  wine  of  a  light 
colour,  not  red  ;  as  champagne,  hock, 
sauterne,  moselle,  etc. 

Whitebait  Dinner.  A  dinner  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  prominent 
politicians  that,  until  the  early  Ws 
of  last  century  was  always  held  at 
Greenwich  toward  the  close  of  the  par- 
liamentary session.  Sir  Bobert  Preston, 
M.P.  for  Dover,  first  invited  his  friend 
George  Rose  (Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  and  an  Elder  Brother  of 
the  Trinity  House  to  dine  with  him  at 
his  fishing  cottage  on  the  banks  of 
Dagenham  Lake.  This  was  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  Bose  on  one 
occasion  proposed  that  Mr.  Pitt,  their 
mutual  Mend,  should  be  asked  to  join 
them  ;  this  was  done,  and  Pitt  agreed 
to  repeat  his  visit  the  year  follow- 
ing, when  other  members  swelled  the 
party.  This  went  on  for  several  years, 
when  Pitt  suggested  that  the  muster 
should  be  in  future  nearer  town,  and 
Greenwich  was  selected,  and  the 
dinner  became  an  annual  event.  The 
tune  of  meeting  was  Trinity  Monday, 
or  as  near  Trinity  Monday  as  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

Whiteboys.  A  secret  agrarian  asso- 
ciation organized  in  Ireland  about  the 
year  1760.  So  called  because  they 
wore  white  shirts  in  their  nightly  ex- 
peditions. In  1787  a  new  association 
appeared,  the  members  of  which  called 
themselves  "  Bight-boys."  The  White- 
boys  were  originally  called  Levellers 
(q.v.),  from  their  throwing  down  fences 
and  levelling  enclosures. 

Whitechapel.  A  quarter  in  the  East 
End  of  London  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes,  alien  Jews,  etc.  Toptog 
Whitechapel  (at  cards)  is  to  play  in  a 
unsportsmanlike  way  ;  &  White- 
;  cart  is  a  light,  two-wheeled 
„•  cart,  as  used  by  small  tradesmen 
for  delivering  goods  ;  a  Whitechapel 
shave  is  no  shave  at  all,  but  robbing 
powder  over  the  bristles  instead,  "  for 
the  sake  of  appearance.*' 

Whitewash*  Excuses  made  in  pal- 
liation of  bad  conduct  ;  a  false  colour- 
ing given  to  a  person's  character  or 
memory  to  counteract  disreputable 
allegations.  Thus,  a  politician  or 
minister  who  has  soiled  his  fingers  with 
shady  financial  transactions  is  white* 
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washed  if  he  or  his  leaders  can  show 
that  what  he  did  was  done  innocently 
— or  that  it  wasn't  he  who  did  it 
at  all,  but  someone  else  of  the  same 
name. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  clear- 
ance by  a  bankrupt  of  his  debts, 
not  by  paying  them,  but  by  judicial 
process. 

Whittington,  Dick.  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  '*  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,"  about  whom  the  well  known 
nursery  story  is  told,  was  born  about 
1358,  the  son  of  SirWilliam  de  Whityng- 
don,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Pauntley, 
Gloucester,  Being  a  younger  son  and 
unprovided  for,  he  walked  to  London, 
was  trained  by  a  relative  as  a  mer- 
chant, married  his  master's  *  daughter 
and  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  able  to  lend  Henry  IV  £1,000 — 
equal  to  over  £10,000  in  present 
money. 

He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1397,  1406,  and  1419,  besides  being 
once  named  by  Richard  II  to  succeed  a 
mayor  who  had  died  in  office.  He  died 
in  1423. 

Beneath  this  stone  lie*  Wittington, 

Sir  Richard  rightly  named, 
Who  three  times  Lord  Mayor  served  in,  London, 

In  which  he  ne'er  was  blamed. 
He  rose  from  indigence  to  wealth 

By  industry  and  that, 
For  lo  1  he  scorned  to  gain  by  stealth 

What  he  got  by  a  cat. 

Eyttaph  (destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London) 

The  legend  that  Whittington  made 
his  wealth  largely  through  the  agency 
of  a  cat  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  con- 
fusion between  Fr,  achat  and  Bng.a  cat, 
In  the  14th  and  early  15th  centuries 
trading,  or  buying  and  selling  at  a 
profit,  was  known  among  the  educated 
classes  as  achat  (still  the  French  for 
"  purchase  "),  which  was  written—and 
probably  pronounced — acat  (see  Biley's 
Introduction  to  the  Liber  Albus).  • 

Another  suggestion  is  that  it  arose 
through  confusion  with  the  cat,  a 
ship  on  the  Norwegian  model,  having 
a  narrow  stern,  projecting  quarters, 
and  deep  waist,  and  used  in  the  coal 
trade.  According  to  tradition,  Sir 
Bichard  made  his  money  by  trading  in 
coals,  which  he  conveyed  in  his  "  cat  " 
from  Newcastle  to  London.  The  black 
faces  of  his  coalheavers  gave  rise  to 
the  tale  about  the  Moors.  But  there 
are  Eastern  tales  of  the  same  kind,  and 
it  is  probably  one  of  these  that  be- 
came attached  to  the  popular  Lord 
Mayor, 

Wicked.  Connected  with  A.S.  tm'cca, 
a  wizard. 

T'he  Wicked  Bible.  See  BIBLE, 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

The  Wicked  Prayer  Boole.  Printed 
1686,  octavo*  In  the  Epistle  for  the 


Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  the 
following  passage  occurs  :  — 

Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  arc 
these  ,  adultery,  fornication,  tmcleanliness,  idolatry 
they  who  do  these  t.Mng«  shall  Inherit  the  kingdom  01 
God. 

(Of  course,  "shall  Inherit"  should  be  "shall  not 
inherit") 

Wicket-gate.  The  entrance  to  the 
road  that  leadeth  to  the  Celestial  City 
in  Bunyan's  P^lgr^mt8  Progress.  Over 
the  portal  is  the  inscription  —  KNOCK, 

AND  IT  SHALT.  BE  OPENED  UNTO  YOU. 

WIcklifle.    See  WYCLIF. 

Wide.  Slang  for  cunning,  artfu\ 
or  for  one  who  is  very  wideawake. 

Wideawake.  Certain  felt  hats  were  scr 
called  by  a  pun,  because  they  nevei 
had  a  nap.  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
any  felt  hat  with  a  very  wide  brim. 

Widow,  The.  Old  slang  for  the 
gallows. 

Widow  bench.  An  obsolete  law  term 
for  the  share  of  her  husband's  estate 
allowed  to  a  widow  over  and  above  her 
jointure. 

The  widow's  cruse.  A  small  supply 
of  anything  which,  by  good  manage- 
ment, is  made  to  fgo  a  long  way  and 
to  be  apparently  inexhaustible.  In 
allusion  to  the  miracle  of  the  cruse  of 
oil  in  2  Kings,  iv. 

Wtdow's  man.  Old  naval  slang  for  a 
non-existent  seaman  whose  name  was 
borne  en  the  ship's  book,  his  pay, 
prize-money,  etc.,  going  to  Greenwich 
Hospital  or  to  a  fund  for  widows. 
weeds.  See  WEEDS. 


Wieland.  Another  form  of  Vdlund 
(see  WAYLAND),  the  wonder-working 
smith  of  Norse  mythology, 

Wife.  A.S.  wlf,  a  woman.  The  ulti- 
mate root  of  the  word  is  obscure  j  but 
it  is  "  certainly  not  allied  to  weave 
(A.S.  we/an),  as  the  fable  runs  " 
(Skeat) 

The  old  meaning,  a  woman,  still  ap- 
pears in  such  combinations  as  fish-wife, 
housewife,  etc.,  and  in  the  phrase  an  old 
wife's  tale  (see  1  T^m.  iv,  7)  for  an  in- 
coherent and  unconvincing  story. 

The  Wife-Tiater  Bible.  See  BIBLE, 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Wig.  A  shortened  form  of  periwig 
(earlier,  perwig),  from  Fr.  peruke.  In 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  we 
meet  with  thirty  or  forty  different 
names  for  wigs  :  as  the  artichoke,  bag, 
barrister's,  bishop's,  brush,  bush  (buzz), 
buckle,  busby,  chain,  chancellor's, 
corded  wolf's  paw,  Count  Saxe's  mode, 
the  crutch,  the  cut  bob,  the  detached 
buckle,  the  Dalmahoy  (a  bob  wig  worn 
by  tradesmen),  the  drop,  the  Dutch, 
the  full,  the  half  natural,  the  Jansen- 
ist  bob,  the  judge's,  the  ladder,  the 
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Wiggen-tree 


William 


long  bob,  the  Louis,  the  pigeon's  wing, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  rose,  the  scratch, 
the  she-dragon,  the  small  back,  the 
spinach  seed,  the  staircase,  the  Welsh, 
the  wild  boar's  back 

A  bigwig  A  magnate  ;  in  allusion 
to  the  large  wigs  that  m  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  encumbered  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  aristocracy  of 
England  and  France.  They  are  still 
worn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  judges, 
and  barristers,  and  bishops  used  to 
wear  them  in  the  House  of  Lords  till 
1880. 

An.  ye  fa'  over  the  cleugh,  there  wfll  be  but  ae  wig 
left  in  the  parish,  and  that's  the  minister's  —Scott  The 


Dash  my  wig  !  A  mild  imprecation, 
formerly  very  common. 

Fleas  are  not  lobsters,  dash  my  wig 

Butter    Eud&rat 

Scratch  wig.  A  small  one  ]ust  large 
enough  to  cover  the  bald  patch,  as 
opposed  to  the  full-bottomed  wig. 

Wigs  on  ihe  green.  A  serious  dis- 
agreement likely  to  lead  to  a  scrim- 
mage ,  a  rumpus. 

Wiggen-tree.    See  BOWAN. 

Wigging.  A  scolding,  a  reprimand. 
This  word  may  be  connected  with  wig, 
but  it  is  not  certain. 

Wild.  A  wild-cat  scheme.  A  rash 
and  hazardous  financial  venture  ;  a 
speculation  m  which  one  would  have 
about  as  much  chance  of  making  a 
profit  as  of  catching  a  wild-cat  m  the 
woods. 

The  wild  huntsman.  A  spectral 
hunter  of  mediaeval  legend  who,  with 
a  pack  of  spectral  dogs,  frequents 
certain  forests  and  occasionally  appears 
to  mortals.  One  account  has  it  that 
he  was  a  Jew  who  would  not  suffer 
Jesus  to  dnnk  out  of  a  horse-trough, 
but  pointed  to  some  water  in  a  hoof- 
pint  as  good  enough  for  "such  an 
enemy  of  Moses." 

The  Germans  locate  him  in  the 
Black  Forest;  the  French  m  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau  —  and  confuse 
him  with  St.  Hubert  ;  and  in  England 
he  became  Herne  the  Hunter  (ff.v.), 
once  a  keeper  in  Windsor  Forest,  who 
"  walks  "  in  winter  time,  about  mid- 
night, and  blasts  trees  and  cattle.  He 
wears  horns,  and  rattles  a  chain  in 
a  "  most  hideous  manner  "(Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv,  4). 

To  lead  one  a  mid-goose  chase.  To 
beguile  one  with  false  hopes,  or  put 
one  on  an  impracticable  pursuit,  or 
after  something  that  is  not  worth  the 
chase.  A  wild-goose  is  very  hard  to 
catch,  and  very  little  use  when  caught. 

To  sow  one's  wild  oats.    See  OAT. 

Wild  men.  A  term  often  applied, 
in  politics,  to  intransweants,  the  ex- 


tremists of  either  party  who  will  not 
in  any  way  accommodate  their  views 
and  actions  to  changing  conditions  or 
public  opinion. 

Formerly  women  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  movement  for  obtaining 
votes  and  political  recognition  were 
called  mid  women  ,— 


Wilfrid,  St.  A  noble  of  Northum- 
bna,  who  became  Abbot  of  Eipon  m 
661,  and  in  705  Bishop  of  Hexham. 
It  was  he  who  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby 
(664)  succeeded  in  substituting  the 
Roman  uses  and  their  observation  of 
Easter  in  England  for  the  Celtic.  For 
many  centuries  his  banner  was  carried 
to  the  wars. 

St.  Wilfriffs  Needle.  A  narrow 
passage  in  the  crypt  of  Eipon  cathe- 
dral, built  by  Odo,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  said  to  have  been 
used  to  try  whether  young  women 
were  virgins  or  not,  none  but  virgins 
being  able  to  squeeze  through. 

Wilgefortis,  St.    See  UNCUMBER. 

Will  o'ttw  wisp.    __. 
HORN:  IGNIS  FATOTJS. 

William.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  Christian  names;  Fr.  GwUaume, 
Ger.  WiUielm,  it  means  a  ^protector  ; 
literally,  a  resolute  helmet — Ger.  wille 
helm. 

The  william  pear  was  originally  the 
William  spear,  named  (like  greengage} 
from  the  grower ;  sweet  william  is  an 
old  English  name  for  an  old  English 
flower,  Dianthus  barbatus,  a  member 
of  the  pmk  family. 

William  of  tiloudes'lie.  A  noted 
outlaw  and  famous  archer  of  the 
"  north  countne."  See  CLYM  OP  THE 
CLOTTGH. 

William  of  Wykeham.  See  WYKE- 
HAMIST. 

William  the  SHent.    See  SILENT. 

Of  the  many  saints  of  this  name 
the  following  are  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy : — 

St.  WiUiam  of  Aquitaine.  A  soldier 
of  Charlemagne's,  who  helped  to  chase 
the  Saracens  from  Languedoc.  In 
808  he  renounced  the  world,  and  died 
812.  He  is  usually  represented  as  a 
mailed  soldier. 

St  WiUiam  of  Maleval.  A  French 
nobleman  of ,  very  abandoned  life  , 
but,  being  converted,  he  .went  as 
pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  re- 
turn retired  to  the  desert  of  Maleval, 
where  he  died  in  1 157.  The  Guillemtfes 
a  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
was  founded  by  Albert,  one  of  his 
disciples,  and  named  in  his  honour. 
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Willie-Wastle 


Willy-willy 


He  is  depicted  in  a  Benedictine's  habit, 
with  armour  lying  beside  him. 

St.  Wilham  of  Montpeher  is  repre- 
sented with  a  hly  growing  from  his 
mouth,  with  the  words  Ave  Maria  in 
gold  letters  on  the  flower. 

Si.  William  of  Monte  Virgine  (d. 
1142}  5s  shown  with  a  wolf  by  his  side. 

St.  William  of  Norwich  was  the  cele- 
brated child  said  to  have  been  crucified 
by  the  Jews  in  1137  (cp.  HUGH  OF 
LINCOLN).  He  is  represented  crowned 
with  thorns,  or  crucified,  or  holding  a 
hammer  and  nails  in  his  hands,  or 
svounded  in  his  side  with  a  knife  (see 
Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  xxiv). 

In  Percy's  Reliyues  (Bk.  i,  3)  there 
is  a  tale  of  a  lad  named  Hew,  son 
of  Lady  Helen,  of  Merryland  town 
(Milan),  who  was  allured  by  a  Jew's 
daughter  with  an  apple.  She  stuck 
him  with  a  penknife,  rolled  him  in 
lead,  and  cast  him  into  a  well.  Lady 
Helen  went  in  search  of  her  boy,  an4 
the  child's  ghost  cried  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  well — 

The  lead  la  wondrous  heavy,  mither, 

The  well  is  wondrous  delp , 
A  keen  penknife  sticks  in  my  heirt,  mither ; 

A  word  I  dounae  spdfc. 

St.  William  of  Roeschild  (d.  1203) 
is  represented  with  a  torch  flaming  on 
his  grave. 

St.  William  of  York  (d.  1154)  was  a 
nephew  o^King  Stephen,  and  became 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1140.  He  was 
canonized  by  Honorius  III  about  1220 
on  account  of  the  many  miracles  re- 
ported to  have  been  performed  at  his 
tomb. 

Willie-Wastle.  This  child's 
is  said  to  be  named  from  Wil] 
Wastle,  governor  of  Hume  Castle, 
Haddington.  When  Cromwell,  so  the 
story  goes,  sent  a  summons  to  him  to 
surrender,  he  replied — - 

Here  I,  Willie  Wastle, 
Stand  firm  in  my  castle, 
And  all  the  dogs  in  the  town 
Shan't  pull  Willie  Waatle  down. 

Willis's  Rooms.    See  ALMACK'S. 

Willow.  To  handle  the  unllow.  To 
be  a  cricket-player.  Cricket-bats  are 
made  of  willow ;  hence  the  game  is 
sometimes  called  King  Willow  (see  the 
Harrow  school  song  of  this  name). 

To  wear  tJie  willow.  To  go  into 
mourning,  especially  for  a  sweetheart 
or  bride. 

The  willow,  especially  the  weeping 
willow,  has  from  tune  immemorial 
been  associated  with  sorrow  and  taken 
•as  an  emblem  of  desolation  or  deser- 
tion. Fuller  says,  "  The  willow  is  a 
sad  tree,  whereof  such  as  have  lost 
their  love  make  their  mourning  gar- 
lands," and,  the  psalmist  tells  us  that 
vwhe  Jews  in  captivity  hanged  their 


harps    upon   the  willows    in   sign  of 
mourning  (cxxxvii). 

Desdemona  says  in  Othello  (iv,  3) : 

My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara , 

She  was  in  love,  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mad 

And  did  forsake  her ,  she  had  a  song  of  "  willow  " , 

An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  h*r  fortune, 

And  she  died  singing  it. 

And  then  comes  the  song — 

The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 

Sing  all  a  green  willow , 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow , 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  her  moans  , 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  * 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften' d  the  stones  , 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow 

The  Willow  Pattern.  A  favourite 
design  for  blue  china  plates,  imitating 
(but  not  copying)  the  Chinese  style  of 
porcelain  decoration,  introduced  into 
England  by  Thomas  Turner  of  Caugh- 
ley  about  1780,  when  the  craze  for 
things  Chinese  was  at  its  height. 

To  the  right  is  a  mandarin's  country  seat,  two  stories 
high  to  show  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  possessor ,  in 
the  foreground  a  pavilion,  in  the  background  an  orange- 
tree,  and  to  the  right  of  the  pavilion  a  peach-tree  in  full 
bearing.  The  estate  Is  enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence,  and 
a  river  crossed  by  a  bridge,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the 
famous  willow-tree  and  at  the  other  the  gardener's 
humble  cottage  At  the  top  of  the  pattern  (left-hand 
side)  Is  an  island  The  three  figures  on  the  bridge  are 
the  mandarin  and  the  lovers,  the  latter  also  being  shown 
in  a  boat  on  the  river. 

The  willow  pattern  does  not  illus- 
trate any  Chinese  story  or  legend,  and 
is  not  Chinese  in  origin  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  tale  that  has  been  built 
round  it : — 

A  wealthy  mandarin  had  an  only  daughter  named 
Li-chi,  who  fell  in  love  with  Chang,  a  young  man  living 
on  the  island  shown,  who  had  been  her  father's  secretary 
The  father  overheard  them  one  day  making  vows  of  love 
under  the  orange-tree,  f"1^  sternly  forbade  the  unequal 
match ,  but  the  lovers  contrived  to  elope,  lay  concealed 
for  a  while  in  the  gardener's  cottage,  and  thence  escaped 
in  a  boat  to  the  island  The  enraged  TT|tt.Tifforfo  pursued 
them  with  a  whip,  and  would  have  beaten  them  to  death 
had  not  the  gods  rewarded  their  fidelity  by  changing 
them  both  Into  turtle-doves  And  all  this  occurred 
"  when  the  willow  begins  to  shed  its  leaves." 

Will's.  A  famous  coffee-house  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  that  stood  at  the 
corner  of  BowStreet  and  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Q-arden,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "  Russell  Street  Coffee  House,"  and 
"  The  Wits'  Coffee  House."  It  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  wits  and  literary 
men  of  the  day,  and  was  well  known  to 
Addison,  who  established  his  servant, 
Button,  in  another  coffee  house,  which 
eventually,  as  Button's,  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Whig  Iiterati9  as 
Will's  had  been  of  the  Tory. 

Willy-nilly.  Nolens  volens  ;  willing 
or  not.  Will-he,  nill-he,  mil  being  n' 
(negative),  will,  just  as  Lat  nolens  is 
n'-volens. 

Willy  -  willy.  The  Australian 
aboriginal  term  for  the  sudden  whirl- 
winds which  are  common  on  the  north- 
west coast.  They  can  be  seen  ap- 
proaching in  a  high  circular  column  of 
leaves  and  dust  from  a  great  distance. 
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Winchester 


Wind 


Winchester.  Identified  by  Malory 
and  other  old  writers  with  the  Camelot 
of  Arthurian  romance. 

And  Merlin  let  make  by  his  subtility  that  Balin'e  sword 
was  put  in  a  marble  stone  standing  uptight  as  great  as  a 
mill  stone,  and  the  stone  hoved  always  above  the  water 
and  did  many  years,  and  BO  by  adventure  it  swam  down 
the  stream  to  the  City  of  Camelot,  that  is  in  English 
Winchester  —IftAory  Marie  d' Arthur,  n,  six. 

Hanmer,  referring  to  King  Lear,  ii, 
2,  says  Camelot  is  Queen  Camel, 
Somersetshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
"  are  many  large  moors  where  are  bred 
great  quantities  of  geese,  so  that  many 
other  places  are  from  hence  supplied 
with  quills  and  feathers."  Kent  says 
to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall : — 

Goose,  ii  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  Plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Hanmer,  it 
seems  far  more  probable  that  Kent 
refers  to  Camelford,  in  Cornwall, 
where  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  resided, 
in  his  castle  of  Tintag'el.  He  says, 
"If  I  had  you  on  Salisbury  Plain 
[where  geese  abound],  I  would  drive 
you  home  to  Tintagel,  on  the  river 
Camel."  Though  the  Camelot  of 
Shakespeare  is  Tintagel  or  Camelford, 
yet  the  Camelot  of  King  Arthur  may 
be  Queen  Camel ;  and  indeed  visitors 
are  still  pointed  to  certain  large  en- 
trenchments at  South  Cadbury  (Cad- 
bury  Castle)  called  by  the  inhabitants 
"  King  Arthur's  Palace." 

Wind.  According  to  classical  myth- 
ology* the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
winds  (Boreas,  Notus,  Euros,  and 
Zephyrus)  were  under  the  rule  of 
JEolus,  who  kept  them  confined  in  a 
cave  on  Mount  Hcemus,  Thrace.  Other 
strong  winds  of  a  more  destructive 
nature  were  the  brood  of  Typhceus. 

The  story  says  that  JEolus  gave 
Ulysses  a  bag,  tied  with  a  silver  string, 
in  which  were  all  the  hurtful  and  un- 
favourable winds,  so  that  he  might 
arrive  home  without  being  delayed  by 
tempests.  His  crew,  however,  opened 
the  bag  in  the  belief  that  it  contained 
treasure,  the  winds  escaped,  and  a 
terrible  storm  at  once  arose,  driving 
the  vessel  out  of  its  course  and  back 
to  the  island  it  had  left. 

Latin  names  for  other  winds  are: 
aorth-east,  Arges'tes  ;  north  -  west, 
Corus  ;  south-east,  Volturnus  ;  south- 
west, Afer  ventus,  Afncus,  Africa'nus, 
or  Libs.  The  Thra'scias  is  a  north 
wind,  but  not  due  north.  Aquilo  is 
another  name  for  the  north  wind,  as 
Auster  is  of  the  south  and  Fawmua 
of  the  west. 

Boreas  and  Cfcdas,  and  Argestes  loud, 
And  Thrasdas  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn ; 
Notus  and  Afer,  black  with  thunderous  clouds, 
From  Semdio'na.    Thwart  ol  these,  as  fierce, 
Forth  rtiah  .      .  .  Euros  and  Zephyr  .... 


For  some  specially  named  winds  see 
ETESIAN,  HABMATTAN,  KAMSIN,  MIS- 
TRAL, MONSOON,  PAMPERO,  PUNA, 
SAMEEL  (or  SIMOOM),  SIROCCO,  SOI^ANO, 
TRADE  WINDS,  etc. 

A  wvnd  egg.  An  egg  without  a  shell, 
or  an  unfertilized  one ;  from  the  old 
superstition  that  the  hen  that  lays  it 
was  impregnated,  like  the  "  Thracian 
mares,"  by  the  wind. 

In  the  winffs  eye.    See  EYE. 

One's  second  wind.  Soon  after  the 
start  in  running,  unless  one  is  very  fit 
one  gets  "  out  of  breath  "  ;  but,  as  the 
body  becomes  heated,  breathing  be- 
comes more  easy,  and  endures  till 
fatigue  produces  exhaustion ;  this  is 
called  the  second  wind. 

That  mysterious  physical  readjustment,  known  in 
animals  as  "  second  breath,"  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
fainting  frame.— TJu  Barton  Experiment,  ch.  x. 

There's  something  in  the  im,nd.  There 
are  signs  that  something  is  going  to 
happen,  some  hitherto  unanticipated 
development  is  about  to  take  place. 

Three  sheets  in  the  wind.    See  SHEET. 

'Tis  an  tK  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good.  Someone  profits  by  every  loss  ; 
someone  is  benefited  by  every  misfor- 
tune. 

Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood. 
It  is  an  ill-wind  turns  none  to  good. 
Tutter    Five  Swndnd  Prtitt  of  Good  Sutbmtdrjr,  xiH. 

To  getthewinduy.  To  become  thor- 
oughly alarmed  and,  in  consequence,  ^ 
nervous,  over-anxious, "  funky,"  Thai* 
'II  put  the  wind  up  him  is  a  common 
saying  of  something  that  is  calculated 
to  frighten  one  or  put  him  in  a  state 
of  "  nerves." 

To  knoio  ichich  way  the  wind  blows. 
To  be  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

To  raise  the  wind.  To  obtain  ready 
money  by  hook  or  crook.  A  sea 
phrase  ;  what  wind  is  to  a  ship,  money 
is  to  commerce.  Also,  to  cause  a  com- 
motion, to  "  kick  up  a  dust." 

To  sail  before  the  wind.  To  prosper, 
to  go  on  swimmingly,  to  meet  with 
great  success,  to  go  as  smoothly  and 
rapidly  as  a  ship  before  the  wind. 

To  sail  close  to  the  wind.  In  nautical 
use,  to  keep  the  vessel's  head  as  near 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing  as  possible  while  keeping  the 
saiis  filled  ;  figuratively,  to  go  to  the 
very  verge  of  what  decency  or  pro- 
priety allow;  to  act  so  as  just  to 
escape  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Jokes  lof  our  predecessors]  might  have  been 
broader  than  modern  manners  allow,  but 

the  masher  sails  nearer  the  wind  than  did  his  ruder  lore- 
lathers  — Jfineteenth  Century,  Nov.,  1892,  p.  795 

To  take  or  have  the  wvnd  To  get  or 
keep  the  upper  hand.  Bacon  uses  the 
phrase.  To  have  the  wind  of  a  ship  is 
to  be  to  the  windward  of  it. 

To  take  He  wind  out  of  one's  sails. 
To  forestall  him,  "  steal  his  thunder  '* 
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(see  THUNDER),  frustrate  him  by 
utilizing  his  own  material  or  methods. 
Literally,  it  is  to  sail  to  the  windward 
of  a  ship  and  so  rob  its  sails  of  the 
wind. 

Windbag.  A  long-winded,  bom- 
bastic speaker,  who  uses  inflated 
phrases  and  promises  far  more  than 
he  can  perform. 

Windfall.  An  unexpected  piece  of 
good  luck,  especially  an  unexpected 
legacy  ;  something  worth  having  that 
comes  to  one  without  any  personal 
exertion — like  fruit  which  has  fallen 
from  the  tree  and  so  does  not  have  to 
be  picked. 

Windmills.  To  fight  loith  windmills. 
To  face  imaginary  adversaries,  com- 
bat chimeras.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
adventure  of  Don  Quixote  who,  when 
Aiding  through  the  plains  of  Montiel, 
*  approached  thirty  or  forty  windmills, 
which  he  declared  to  Sancho  Panza 
'*  were  giants,  two  leagues  in  length  or 
more."  Striking  his  spurs  into  Rosi- 
nante,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  he  drove 
at  one  of  the  "  monsters  dreadful  as 
Typhoeus  "  the  lance  lodged  in  the 
sail,  and  the  latter  lifted  both  man  and 
beast  into  the  air.  When  the  valiant 
knight  and  his  steed  fell  they  were 
both,  much  injured,  and  Don  Quixote 
declared  that  the  enchanter  Freston, 
"*  who  carried  off  his  library  with  all 
the  books  therein,"  had  changed  the 
giants  into  windmills  "  out  of  malice  " 
(Bk.  i,  ch.  viii). 

To  have  windmills  in  your  head.  To 
be  full  of  fancies ;  to  have  "  bees  in 
your  bonnet "  (g.v.).  Sancho  Panza 
says —  " 

Bid  I  not  tell  your  worship  they  were  windmills  ?  and 
who  cu»zld  have  thought  otherwise,  except  such  as  had 
windmills  in  their  head  ?— CervtaOef  Don  Quixote 
i*.  i,  ch  vliL 

Windsor.  The  House  of  Windsor. 
The  official  title  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas 
since  July  17th,  1917,  when  King 
George  V  signed  a  proclamation 
adopting  this  style  for  the  Boyal 
Family  and  declaring  that — 

all  the  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  Queen  Victoria 
who  are  subjects  of  these  realms,  other  than  female 
descendants  who  may  marry  or  may  have  married,  shall 
bear  the  name  of  Windsor 

From  the  time  of  George  I  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  the  dynasty 
was  known  as  the  House  of  Hanover  ; 
from  the  accession  of  Edv»ard  VII  to 
the  date  of  this  proclamation  it  was 
the  House  of  Sare-Cobura,  so  named 
fxom  Edward  VIFs  father,  Albert, 
BTilife  of  Saxony,  Prince  of  Coburg  and 
Gotfca. 

The  Knigfds  of  Windsor*  See  under 
KNIGHT. 


Windsor  Herald.  One  of  the  six 
Heralds  attached  to  the  College  of 
Arms  (see  HERALD). 

Wine.  At  the  universities  a  wine 
is  a  convivial  gathering  at  which  wine, 
as  a  rule,  is  drunk. 

Win  of  ape  (Chaucer).  "  I  trow 
that  ye  have  drunken  win  of  ape  " — 
i.e.  wine  to  make  you  drunk ;  in 
French,  mn  de  singe.  There  is  a 
Talmud  parable  which  says  that 
Satan  came  one  day  to  drink  with 
Noah,  and  slew  a  lamb,  a  lion,  a  pig 
and  an  ape,  to  teach  Noah  that  man 
before  wine  is  in  him  is  a  lamb,  when 
he  drinks  moderately,  he  is  a  lion, 
when  like  a  sot  he  is  a  swine,  but  af  tei 
that  any  further  excess  makes  him  an 
ape  that  senselessly  chatters  and 
jabbers. 

Wing.  Don't  try  to  fly  without  wings. 
Attempt  nothing  you  are  not  fit  for. 
A  Latin  saying,  Plautus  has  (Pcenulus 
IV,  u,  47j  Sine  pennis  volare  haud 
facile  esk>  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
fly  without  wings. 

On  the  wing.  Au  vol,  about  to  leave. 
Young  (Night  Thoughts,  vii)  speaks 
of  "restless  Hope,  for  ever  on  the 


The  lyings  of  AzraeL     See 

To  clip  one's  wings.  To  take  down 
one's  conceit ;  to  hamper  one's  freedom 
of  action.  In  French,  Rogner  Us  ailes 
[a  quelqu'urij. 

To  lend  wings.    To  spur  one's  speed. 

This  sound  of  danger  lent  me  wings. 

ft  L  Steveruon. 

To  take  one  under  your  wing.  To 
patronize  and  protect.  The  allusion  is 
to  a  hen  gathering  her  chicks  under 
her  wing. 

To  take  wing.  To  fly  away ;  to 
depart  without  warning  (Fr.  s'en- 

VOler).     oh,  God!  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

Syren    Prisoner  of  CMBan. 

Winifred,  St.  Patron  saint  of 
virgins,  because  she  was  beheaded  by 
Prince  Caradoc  for  refusing  to  marry 
him.  She  was  Welsh  by  birth,  and 
the  legend  says  that  her  head  falling 
on  the  ground  originated  the  famous 
healing  well  of  St.  Winifred  in  Flint- 
shire. She  is  usually  drawn  like  St. 
Denis,  carrying  her  head  in  her  hand. 
Holywell,  in  Wales,  is  St.  Winifred's 
"Wei  celebrated  for  its  "  miraculous  " 
virtues. 

Wink.  A  nod  is  a#  good  as  a  wink 
to  a  blind  horse.  See  NOD. 

Forty  winks.     A  short  nap,  a  doze. 

Like  winMng*  Very  quickly ;  as 
in  "to  give  an  answer  like  winking." 

To  tip  one  the  wink*  To  give  him  a 
hint  privately  :  to  *'  put  him  wise." 
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To  wink  at  To  connive  at,  or  to 
affect  not  to  notice. 

He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt 

AMteon    Cato,  y,  lr 

Winkle,  Rip  van.  The  creation  of 
Washington  Irving,  hero  of  one  of  the 
stories  in  the  Sketch  Book  (1819)  which 
tells  how  he,  a  Dutch  colonist  of  New 
York  in  pre-Bevolutionary  days,  met 
with  a  strange  man  in  a  ravine  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  Rip  helps  him 
to  carry  a  keg,  and  when  they  reach 
the  destination  he  sees  a  number  of 
odd  creatures  playing  nine-pins,  but 
no  one  utters  a  word.  Master  Winkle 
seizes  the  first  opportunity  to  take  a 
sip  at  the  keg,  falls  into  a  stupor,  and 
sleeps  for  twenty  years.  On  waking, 
he  finds  that  he  is  a  tottering  old  man, 
his  wife  is  dead  and  buried,  his 
daughter  is  married  his  native  village 
has  been  remodelled,  and  America  has 
become  independent. 

Winter's  Tale,  The.  One  of  the  last 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  acted  in  1611 
but  not  printed  fell  1623  (first  Polio), 
It  is  founded  on  Greene's  Pandosto, 
The  Triumph  of  Time  (1588),  which 
was  written  round  an  actual  incident 
that  occurred  in  the  Bohemian  and 
Polish  courts  in  the  late  14th  century. 

In  the  play  Pohxenes,  King  of 
Bohemia,  is  invited  to  Sicily  by  King 
Leontes,  and  unwittingly  excites  the 
jealousy  of  his  friend  because  he  pro- 
longs his  stay  at  the  entreaty  of  Queen 
Hermi'onS,  Leontes  orders  Camillo 
to  poison  the  royal  guest,  but,  instead 
of  doing  so,  Camillo  flees  with  him  to 
Bohemia.  In  time  Florizel,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Polixenes,  falls  m  love 
witlx  Perdita,  the  lost  daughter  of 
Leontes.  Pohxenes  forbids  the  match, 
and  the  young  lovers,  under  the  charge 
of  Camillo,  flee  to  Sicily.  Polixenes 
follows  the  fugitives,  the  mystery  of 
Perdita  is  cleared  up,  the  lovers  are 
married,  and  the  two  kings  resume 
their  friendship* 

In  Greene's  romance  Pohxenes  is 
Pandosto,  Hermione  Bellana,  Leontes 
Egisfas,  and  Florizel  and  Perdita 
Dorastus  and  Fawnia. 

Wipe.  Old  slang  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

To  wipe  one'*  nose.  To  affront 
him ;  to  give  him  a  blow  on  the  nose. 
Similarly,  to  wipe  a  person's  eye,  to 
steal  a  march  on  him,  to  fetch  one  a 
wipe  over  the  knucUes,  to  give  him  a 
good  rap. 

Wiped  out.  Destroyed,  annihilated; 
quite  obliterated. 

Wire.  Used  as  a  verb,  meaning 
to  telegraph  to.  "  Wire  me  without 
delay,"  telegraph  to  me  at  once.  An 


even  more  objectionable  verb  has  been 
coined  from  wireless—"  I  will  wireless 
you  from  mid-Atlantic." 

Wireless.  Applied  to  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  communications  sent 
through  space  instead  of  along  a  wire. 
The  term  is  really  a  misnomer,  for  a 
great  deal  of  wire  is  necessary  even  in 
"  wireless." 

To  pull  the  wires.  To  control 
events,  politics,  etc.,  clandestinely 
from  behind  the  scenes,  as  the  unseen 
operator  manipulates  the  marionettes 
in  a  puppet-show. 

Wisdom  Tooth.  The  popular  name 
for  the  third  molar  in  each  jaw. 
Wisdom  teeth  appear  between  17 
and  25. 

Cut  your  wisdom  teeth.  When  pet- 
sons  say  or  do  silly  things,  the  remark 
is  made  to  them  that  "  they  have  not 
yet  cut  their  wisdom  teeth,"  or  reached 
the  years  of  discretion." 

The  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  o/ 
one.  Lord  John  Russell's  definition 
of  a  proverb. 

Wise.  To  put  one  vxse.  AnAmer- 
icarusm,  meaning  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  facts,  with  the  true  position 
of  affairs ;  to  give  him  the  necessary 
information. 

The  following  have  been  sumamed 
The  Wise-- 

ALBERT  II,  Duke  of  Austria,  called 
The  Lame  and  Wise.  (1289, 1330-58  ) 

ALFONSO  X  (or  IX)  of  Leon,  and  IV 
of  Castile,  called  The  Wise  and  The 
Astronomer.  (1203, 1252-85.) 

CHARLES  V  of  France,  called  Le 
Sage.  (1337,  regent  1358-00,  king 
1364-80.) 

FREDERICK  II,  Elector  of  Saxony. 
(1482, 1544-58 ) 

JOHN  V  of  Brittany,  called  The  GQOQ 
and  Wise.  (1389,  1399-1442.) 

Wise  Men  of  Greece,  The;  also  known 

as  The  Seven  Sages. 

Solon  of  Athens  (about  B,c.  638-559), 
whose  motto  was,  "  Know  thyself." 

Chilo  of  Sparta  (d.  B.C.  597)~ 
"  Consider  the  end.' '  See  BE  MoRTUia 

Thales  of  Mile'tus  (d.  B.C.  548)- 
"  Who  hateth  suretyship  is  sure." 

Bias  of  Pne'nS  (fl.  6th  cent.  B.C.)— 
'*  Most  men  are  bad." 

Cleobulus  of  Lindos  (d.  B.C.  564)— 
"  The  golden  mean,"  or  "  Avoid  ex- 
tremes." 

Pittacus  of  Mityle'nS  (d.  B»C.  570)- 
"  Seize  Time  by  the  forelock." 

Periander  of  Corinth  (d.  B.C.  585)— 
"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  industry." 

The  Wise  Men  of  the  East.  See 
MAGI. 

Wiseacre,  (Ger.  weissager,  a  sooth- 
sayer or  prophet.  This  word,  like  the 
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Greek  "sophism,"  has  quite  lost  its 
original  meaning,  and  is  appbed  to 
dunces,  wise  only  "  in  their  own  con- 
ceit." 

There  is  a  story  told  that  Ben  Jon- 
son,  at  the  Devil,  in  Fleet  Street,  said 
to  a  country  gentleman  who  boasted 
of  his  estates,  "  What  care  we  for  your 
dirt  and  clods  ?  Where  you  have  an 
acre  of  land,  I  have  ten  acres  of  wit." 
The  landed  gentleman  retorted  by 
calling  Ben  "  Good  Mr.  Wiseacre." 
The  story  may  pass  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Wisest  Man  of  Greece,  The.  So  the 
Delphic  oracle  pronounced  Soc'ratSs 
to  be,  and  Socrates  modestly  made 
answer,  "  *Tis  because  I  alone  of  all 
the  Greeks  know  that  I  know  nothing." 

Wish.  The  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought.  We  are  always  ready  to  be- 
lieve what  we  most  want  to  believe. 
When  the  Prince  says  to  his  dying 
father  *'  I  never  thought  to  hear  you 
speak  again,"  Henry  IV  replies — 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought : 
I  stay  too  long  for  thee  I  weary  thee. 

SJutketptare    2  Henry  IV,  lv,  4. 

Young  has:—— 

What  most  we  -wish,  with  ease  we  fancy  near 
Love  of  Fame,  Sat  lit 

To  wish  one  farther.  To  prefer  his 
room  to  his  company;  to  wish  him 
gone. 

Wishing  bone.   See  MERRYTHOUGHT. 

Wishing  cap.  Fortuna'tus  (q.v.)  had 
an  inexhaustible  purse  and  a  wishing 
cap,  but  these  gifts  proved  the  ruin  of 
himself  and  his  sons.  The  object  of 
the  tale  is  to  show  the  vanity  of  human 
prosperity. 

Wishy-washy*  A  redxiphcation  of 
washy.  Very  thin,  weak,  and  poor ; 
wanting  in  substance  or  body. 

Wit.  Understanding,  intelligence 
(A.S.  witt,  knowledge)  ;  hence,  the 
power  of  perceiving  analogies  and 
other  relations  between  apparently 
incongruous  ideas  or  of  forming  un- 
expected, striking,  or  ludicrous  com- 
binations of  them ;  and  so,  a  person 
distinguished  for  this  power,  a  witty 
person. 

At  one's  icite'  end.  Quite  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  to  say  or  what  to  do  next ; 
"  flummoxed." 

Great  wits  jump.  Great  minds  think 
alike,  tally.  Shakespeare  says,  "  It 
jumps  with  my  humour  "  (1  Henry  IV \ 
av,  2). 

The  five  toite.    See  FIVE. 

To  have  one's  wits  about  one.  To  be 
wide  awake  ;  observant  of  all  that  is 
going  on  and  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  that  offers. 

To  wit.    Namely ;  that  is  to  say* 


Witch  (AS.  ivwvian,  to  practise 
sorcery).  By  drawing  the  blood  of  a 
witch  you  deprive  her  of  her  power  of 
sorcery.  Glanvil  says  that  when  Jane 
Brooks,  the  demon  of  Tedworth,  be- 
witched a  boy,  his  father  scratched 
her  face  and  drew  blood,  whereupon 
the  boy  instantly  exclaimed  that  he 
was  well. 

Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch. 

Shakespeare    1  Henry  VI,  1,  5 

Innocent  VIII  issued  the  celebrated 
bull  Sumims  Desiderantes  in  1484,  di- 
recting inquisitors  and  others  to  put  to 
death  all  practisers  of  witchcraft  and 
other  diabolical  arts,  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  as  many  as  nine  mil- 
lions of  persons  suffered  death  for 
witchcraft  since  that  date. 

John  Fian,  a  schoolmaster  at  Salt- 
pans, near  Edinburgh,  was  tortured 
and  then  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the 
Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh  in  1591,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  raised  a  storm  at  sea,  to  wreck 
James  VI  on  his  voyage  to  Pen-mark 
to  visit  his  future  queen.  First,  his 
head  was  crushed  in  upon  his  brain 
by  means  of  a  rope  twisted  tighter 
and  tighter ;  then  his  two  legs  were 
jammed  to  a  jelly  in  the  wooden  boots  ; 
then  his  nails  were  pulled  out  and  pins 
inserted  in  the  raw  finger-tips  ;  as  he 
still  remained  silent,  he  was  strangled, 
and  his  body  burnt  to  ashes. 

Matthew  Hopkins,  the  notorious 
"  witch-finder,"  who,  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  travelled  through  the 
eastern  counties  to  hunt  out  witches, 
is  said  to  have  hanged  sixty  in  one 
year  in  Essex  alone.  At  last  he  him- 
self was  tested  by  his  own  rule ;  when 
cast  into  a  river  he  floated,  and  so  was 
declared  to  be  a  wizard,  and  was  put 
to  death. 

It  is  said  that  in  England  between 
three  and  four  thousand  persons  suf- 
fered death  for  witchcraft  between 
1643  and  1661,  and  as  late  on  1705  two 
women  were  executed  at  Northampton 
for  witchcraft. 

Witch  hazel.    See  WYCH, 

Witches'  Sabbath.  The  muster  at 
night-time  of  witches  and  demons  to 
concoct  mischief.  The  witch  first 
anointed  her  feet  and  shoulders  with 
the  fat  of  a  murdered  babe,  then 
mounting  a  broomstick,  distaff,  or 
rake,  made  her  exit  by  the  chimney, 
and  rode  through  the  air  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  assembled  witches 
feasted  together,  and  concluded  with 
a  dance,  in  which  they  all  turned  their 
backs  to  each  other. 

Wltchen.    See  Bo  WAN. 

Witenagemot.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
parliament.  TFitonisA.S  taruisemen 
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(connected  with  wilt,  knowledge)  ; 
Demote  is  ge~9  together,  moof,  meet; 
hence  "  an  assembly  of  wise  men." 

The  famous  assembly  of  our  forefathers  was  called  by 
rations  names  [as]  JUyetH  Qemot  (or  great  meeting)  ;  the 
Witenageznot  (or  meeting  of  the  wise) ;  and  sometimes 
the  Mycel  Getheaht  (or  great  thought).— freeman.  •  Tit* 
Norman  Conquest,  i,  3. 

Wifham.  You  were  born,  I  suppose, 
at  Little  Witham.  A  reproof  to  a 
noodle.  The  pun,  of  course,  is  on  httle 
wit.  Witham  is  in  Essex. 

I  -will  be  sworn  she  was  not  born,  at  Witham,  lor  C*fler 
bhs  .  says  she  could  not  torn  up  a  single  lesson 
e  a  Christian.— -Scott  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch,  xxxtt. 

Withers.  A  horse's  withers  are  the 
muscles  uniting  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
or  the  ridge  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  ;  so  called  from  A.S.  wither, 
against,  because  this  part  is  against  the 
collar  or  load.  Hamlet  says  (hi,  2) : 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  •withers  are  nnwrung 

That  is,  let  those  wince  who  are  galled  ; 
as  for  myself,  my  withers  are  not 
wrung.  The  skin  of  this  part  is  often 
galled  by  the  pommel  of  an  ill-fitting 
saddle,  and  then  the  irritation  of  the 
saddle  makes  the  horse  wince.  In 
1  Henry  IV,  u,  1,  one  of  the  carriers 
gives  direction  to  the  ostler  to  ease  the 
saddle  of  his  horse,  Cut.  "  I  prythee, 
Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle  .  .  .  the  poor 
jade  is  wrung  on  the  withers,"  that  is, 
the  muscles  are  wrung,  and  the  skin 
galled  by  the  saddle. 

Withershins .  An  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
still  in  use  in  Scotland  and  in  north- 
country  dialects,  denoting  a  movement 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the 
sun — as  of  a  clock  whose  hands  are 
going  backwards  (Icel.  vithr,  against, 
sinni,  movement).  Hence,  contrari- 
wise, topsy-turvy. 

The  opposite  of  wifhersMns  is 
deiseal,  a  Gaelic  word  meaning 
'  righthandwise." 

Wittelsbach,  House  of.  The  former 
reigning  dynasty  in  Bavaria. 

Wo,  or  Woe  worth  the  day '  Cursed 
be  the  day'  Evil  betide  it ' 

Thus  ealth.  the  Lord  God  Howl  ye,  woe  worth  the  day  1 
—i Ezeik.  aoac,  2. 

Wo  worth  the  chase !  wo  worth  the  day 


Walter  Scott. 

Worth  here  is  A.S.  weor&tan,  to  be- 
come. 

Woden.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of 
Odin,  the  name  of  the  supreme  god  of 
the  later  Scandinavian  pantheon,  he 
having  supplanted  Thor. 

Odin  was  god  of  wisdom,  poetry, 
war,  and  agriculture,  and  on  this  latter 
account  Wednesday  (Woden's  day)  was 
considered  to  be  specially  favourable 
for  sowing.  He  was  god  of  the  dead 
also,  and  presided  over  the  banquets 


of  those  slain  in  battle.  See  VALHALLA. 
He  became  the  All-wise  by  drinking 
from  Mimir's  fountain,  but  purchased 
the  distinction  at  the  cost  of  one  eye, 
and  is  usually  represented  as  a  one- 
eyed  man  wearing  a  hat  and  carrying 
a  staff.  His  remaining  eye  is  the  Sun. 

The  father  of  Odin  was  Bor. 

His  brothers  are  Vili  and  Ve. 

His  wife  is  Frigga. 

TTis  sons,  Thor  and  Balder. 

His  mansion  is  Gladsheim. 

His  court  as  war-god,  Valhalla. 

His  two  black  ravens  are  Hugin 
(thought)  and  Mumn  (memory). 

His  steed,  Sleipnir. 

His  ships,  Skidbladnir  and  Naglfar. 

His  spear,  Gungnir,  which  never  fails 
to  hit  the  mark  aimed  at. 

His  ring,  Draupnir,  which  every 
ninth  night  drops  eight  other  rings  of 
equal  value. 

His  throne  is  Hlidskjalf. 

His  wolves,  Geri  and  Freki. 

He  will  be  ultamately  swallowed  up 
by  the  Fenris  wolf  at  jElagnarok. 

The  promise  of  Odin.  The  most  bind- 
ing of  all  oaths  to  a  Norseman.  In 
making  it  the  hand  was  passed  through 
a  massive  silver  ring  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  through  a  sacrificial  stone, 
like  that  called  the  "  Circle  of  Stennis." 

I  wfll  bind  myself  to  you  .  .  by  the  promise  of  Odin, 
the  most  sacred  of  ottr  northern  rites.— Scott'  ffjtt  Pirate, 

Woeful.  The  Knight  of  the  Woeful 
Countenance.  The  title  given  by  San- 
cho  Panza  to  Don  Quixote  (Bk.  iii, 
ch.  v). 

Wolf  The  tradition  that  wolves 
were  extirpated  from  Great  Britain  in 
the  reign  of  Edgar  (959-975)  is  based 
upon  the  words  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  who  says  (Bfc.  ii,  ch.  viii)  that  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  King  of  Wales, 
consisting  of  300  wolves,  ceased  after 
the  third  year,  because  nullum  se 
ultenus  posse  inveni're  professus  ^be- 
cause he  could  find  no  more) ;  but  in 
1076  we  find  that  Robert  de  TJmfra- 
ville,  knight,  held  his  lordship  of 
Biddlesdale  in  Northumberland  by 
service  of  defending  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  from  "  wolves."  In  1369 
Thomas  Bngarne  held  lands  in  Pitch- 
ley,  Northamptonshire,  by  service  of 
finding  dogs  at  his  own  cost  for  the 
destruction  of  "  wolves  "  and  foxes  : 
and  even  as  late  as  1433  Sir  Bobert 
Plumpton  held  one  hovate  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Notts  by  service  of 
"  frighting  the  wolves  "  in  Sherwood 
Forest. 

Wolf  has  been  applied  as  an  epithet 
to  many  persons  of  savage  and  in- 
human disposition*  especially  to  Isa- 
bella, the  She-wolf  of  France,  the 
adulterous  queen  of  Edward  II.  Ac- 
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cording  to  tradition,  she  murdered  her 
royal  husband  by  thrusting  a  hot  iron 
into  his  bowels. 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  tmrelentlng  fangs, 
Thai  tear'rt  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 

Gray     The  Sard. 

Dryden  gave  the  name  to  the  Pres- 
bytery in  Ms  Hind  and,  Panther. 
Unkennelled  range  in  thy  Polonlan  plains, 
A  fiercer  foe  the  insatiate  Wolf  remains. 

In  music  a  discordant  sound  (occa- 
sioned by  a  faulty  interval)  in  certain 
chords  of  the  organ  and  stringed  in- 
struments such  as  the  piano,  viohn, 
harp,  etc.  is  called  a  wolf. 

Nature  hath  implanted  so  inveterate  a  hatred  atweene 
the  wolie  and  the  sheepe,  that,  being  dead,  yet  in  the 
operation  of  Nature  appearetb  there  a  sufficient  trial  of 
their  discording  nature ,  so  that  the  enmity  betweene 
them  seemeth  not  to  dye  with  their  bodies ,  lor  if  there 
be  put  upon  a  harpe  strings  made  of  the  intralles 

of  a  sheepe  and  amongst  them  one  made  of  the 

intralles  of  a  wolie  the  musician  .          cannot 

reconcile  them  to  a  unity  and  concord  of  sounds,  so  dis- 
cording is  that  string  of  the  wolfe.— Feme  JBlazon  of 
Cfentrte  (1586) 

The  squeak  made  in  reed  instru- 
ments by  unskilful  players  is  termed  a 
"  goose." 


Between  dog  and  wolf.  Neither  day- 
light nor  dark,  the  blind  man's  holi- 
day. Generally  applied  to  the  evening 
dusk  In  Latin,  Infer  canem  et  lupum  ; 
m  French,  Entre  chien  et  loup. 

Dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth.    Pitch  dark. 

He  has  seen  a  wolf.  Something  or 
other  has  frightened  him ;  formerly 
said  of  a  person  who  has  lost  his  voice. 
Our  forefathers  believed  that  if  a  man 
saw  a  wolf  before  the  wolf  saw  him,  he 
became  dumb,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Vox  quoque  Mcerin 
Jam  fugit  ipsa ,  lupi  Hoerin  vide're  prio'res 

Virgil    juctliea,  eclogue  be. 

"  Our  young  companion  has  seen  a  -wolf,"  said  Lady 
Hameline,  *"  and  has  lost  his  tongue  in  consequence."— 
Scott  Qutntln  Durwtrd,  eh.  xriiL 

To  see  a  wolf  is  also  a  good  sign,  in- 
asmuch as  the  wolf  was  dedicated  to 
Odin,  the  giver  of  victory. 

He  put  hi*  head  into  the  wolfs  mouth. 
He  exposed  himself  to  needless  dan- 
ger. The  allusion  is  to  -flSsop's  fable  of 
the  crane  that  put  its  head  into  a 
wolf's  (or  fox's)  mouth  in  order  to 
extract  a  bone. 

Holding  a  wolf  by  the  ears.  An  old 
Greek  saying;  Augustus  used  it  of 
his  situation  in  Borne,  meaning  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  keep  hold  or  to 
let  go 

He  that  goes  to  law  (as  the  proverb  la)  holds  a  wolf 
bytheeaw  — Burton  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (ZHmocritut 
to  the  Reader} 

To  cry  "  Wolf!  "  To  give  a  false 
alarm.  The  allusion  is  to  the  well 
known  fable  of  the  shepherd  lad  who 
used  to  cry  *'  Wolf  !  "  merely  to  make 
fun  of  the  neighbours,  but  when  at 
last  the  wolf  came  no  one  would  be- 
beve  him. 


To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  To 
ward  off  starvation.  We  say  of  a 
ravenous  person  "  He  has  a  wolf  in  his 
stomach,"  and  one  who  eats  vora- 
ciously is  said  to  wolf  his  food.  French 
manger  comme  un  loup  is  to  eat  vora- 
ciously, and  wolfsmagen  is  the  German 
for  a  keen  appetite. 

Wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf!  (Shake- 
speare, 2  Henry  IV ',  i,  2).  A  variant  of 
"  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie  '  " — let  well 
alone. 

WoII  Men.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
tells  us  (Opera,  vol.  v,  p.  119}  that 
Irishmen  can  be  "  changed  into 
wolves."  Nennius  asserts  that  the 
"  descendants  of  wolves  are  still  in 
Ossory,"  and  "  they  retransform  them- 
selves into  wolves  when  they  bite  *' 
(Wonders  of  Sri,  xiv).  See  also 
WERWOLF. 

Wolf's-bane.  A  species  of  aconite, 
Aconitum  lycoctonum.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  arisen  through  a  curious 
double  etymological  confusion.  Bane 
is  a  common  term  for  poisonous 
plants,  and  by  some  early  botanist  it 
was  translated  into  Gr.  kuamost  which 
means  bean  The  plant  has  a  pale 
yellow  flower,  and  was  so  called  the 
white-bane  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
blue  aconite.  The  Greek  for  white  is 
leukos,  hence  leuJcos-kuamos ;  but 
lukos  is  the  Greek  for  wolf,  and  by  a 
blunder  leukos-kuamos  (white-bean) 
got  muddled  into  lukos-kuamos  (wolf- 
bean).  Botanists,  seeing  the  absurdity 
of  calling  aconite  a  lean,  restored  the 
original  word  bane  but  retained 
the  corrupt  word  lukos  (a  wolf),  and 
hence  we  get  the  name  wolf's-bane  for 
white  aconite. 

This  sounds  rather  far-fetched,  and 
the  true  explanation  would  probably 
be  that  the  plant  is  so  called  because 
meat  saturated  with  its  ]uice  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  wolf -poison- 
Wonder*  A  nine  days'  wonder. 
Something  that  causes  a  sensational 
astonishment  for  a  few  days,  and  is 
then  placed  in  the  hmbo  of  "  things 
forgot,"  Three  days'  amazement, 
three  days'  discussion  of  details,  and 
three  days  of  subsidence. 

For  whan  men  han  wel  cried,  than  let  hem  roune  1 
For  wonder  last  but  nine  night  nevere  in  toune  1 

Chaucer    Trottvs  and  Criseyde,  ivt  087 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  Of 
Antiquity. 

The  Pyramids  first,  which  in  Egypt  were  laid ; 
Then  Babylon'*  Gardens  for  Am'ytis  made 
Third,  Mau$o1us't  Tomb  of  affection  and  guilt* 
Fourth,  the  Temple  of  Dion,  in  Ephesus  buflt , 
Fifth,  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  cast  in  brass,  to  the  Sun  1 
Sixth,  Jupiter' t  Statw,  by  Phidias  done ; 
The  PJiarog  of  Egypt,  lost  wonder  of  old, 
Or  the  Palace  of  Cyrus,  cemented  with,  gold 
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Of  the  M^ddle  Agea. 
i)  The  Cohse'um  of  Borne. 

2  The  Catacombs  of  Alexandria. 

3  The  Great  Wall  of  China, 

4  Stonehenge. 

(5    The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 

(6    The  Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin. 

(7  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople. 

The  palace  of  the  Bscunal  (q.v.)  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  E^ghth 
Wonder,  a  name  which  has  also  been 
given  to  a  number  of  works  of  great 
mechanical  ingenuity,  such  as  the 
dome  of  Chosroes  in  Madam,  St. 
Peter's  of  Borne,  the  Menai  suspension 
bridge,  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  railway  over  Mont 
Cems,  the  Atlantic  cable,  etc. 

The  Wonder  of  the  World.  The  title 
given  to  Otto  III,  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  983-1002,  on  account 
of  his  brilliant  intellectual  endow- 
ments. The  Emperor  Frederick  II 
(1215-50)  was  also  90  called. 

The  Wonderful,  or  Wondermdking, 
Parliament.  The  same  as  "  The  Un- 
merciful Parliament  "  ;  convened  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II  (February  3rd, 
1388).  By  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  it  checkmated 
the  king. 

Wonder-worker.  St.  Gregory,  Bis- 
hop of  Neo-Csesare'a,  in  Pontus,  and 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern 
Church  (d.  270).  So  called  because  he 
"  recalled  devils,  stayed  a  river,  killed 
a  Jew  by  the  mere  effort  of  his  will, 
changed  a  lake  into  solid  earth,  and 
did  many  other  wonderful  things." 
See  THA.UMA.TUBGHJS. 

Wood.  Drawn  from  the  wood.  Taken 
direct  from  the  cask  to  the  tankard  or 
ylass.  Said  of  beer,  wines,  and  spirits. 

Don't  cry  (on  halloo)  inU  you  are  out  of 
the  wood.  Do  not  rejoice  for  having 
escaped  danger  till  the  danger  has 
passed  away.  "  Call  no  man  happy 
till  he  is  dead  "  ;  "  there's  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

One  can't  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
There  is  such  a  mass  of  detail  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  true 
estimate  of  the  thing  as  a  whole. 

Woodbine.  A  name  given  in  dif- 
ferent localities  to  many  plants  that 
bind  or  wind  themselves  around  trees  ; 
especially  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
convolvulus.  In  the  first  quotation 
below  probably  the  former  is  intended  ; 
in  the  second  the  latter. 

Where  the  bee 

Strays  diligent,  and  with  extracted  balm 
Of  fragrant  woodbine  loads  his  little  thigh. 

Shakespeare  says — 

go  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Uently  entwiat.     Midsummer  JfiyMs  Dream,  IT,  1 


Woodchuck.  A  marmot  (Arctomya 
monax)  of  North  America,  also  called 
the  ground-hog.  Its  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  its  North  American  Indian 
name,  wejack,  and  has  given  nse  to  the 
punning  conundrum — 

How  much  wood  wouM  a  woodchnck  chuck,  If  a  wood 
chuck  could  chuck  wood  ? 

Woodcock.  Old  slang  for  a  simple- 
ton ;  from  the  supposition  that  wood- 
cocks are  without  brains.  Polonius 
tells  his  daughter  that  protestations  of 
love  are  "  springes  to  catch  wood- 
cocks "  (Shakespeare:  Hamlet,  i,  3). 

Wooden.  Used  of  one  who  is  awk- 
ward and  ungainly,  or  of  a  spiritless, 
emotionless  person. 

The  wooden  horse.  An  enchanted 
horse  of  the  old  romance  thaj>  could 
be  directed  by  a  peg  turned  by  the 
rider  and  could  fly  through  the  air. 
Cambuscan  (q.v.)  had  such  a  horse, 
but  his  was  of  brass.  Cp.  CLA.VTLENO. 

This  very  day  may  be  seen  In  the  king's  armoury  tb« 
identical  peg  with  which  Peter  of  Provence  tanked  hte 
Wooden  Horse,  which  carried  him  through  the  air  lite 
rather  bigger  than  the  pole  of  a  coach,  and  stands  near 
Bableca'c  saddle.— -Don  Quixote,  pt,  i,  bk.  iv.  Id. 

The  wooden  horse  of  Troy.  Virgil 
tells  us  that  Ulysses  had  a  monster 
wooden  horse  made  after  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  gave  out  that  it  was  an 
offering  to  the  gods  to  secure  a  pros- 
perous voyage  back  to  Greece*  The 
Trojans  dragged  the  horse  within  their 
city,  but  it  was  full  of  Grecian  soldiers, 
who  at  night  stole  out  of  their  place  of 
concealment,  slew  the  Trojan  guards, 
opened  the  city  gates,  and  set  fire  to 
Troy.  Menelaus  was  one  of  the  Greeks 
shut  up  in  it.  It  was  made  by  Epeios. 

The  wooden  mare.  "  The  mare 
foaled  of  an  acorn."  An  instrument 
of  torture  to  enforce  military  disci- 
pline, used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
and  long  after.  The  horse  was  made 
of  oak,  the  back  was  a  sharp  ndge, 
and  the  four  legs  were  like  a  high 
stool.  The  victim  was  seated  on  the 
ridge,  with  a  firelock  fastened  to  each 
foot. 

Here,  Andrews,  wrap  a  cloak  round  the  prisoner,  and 
do  not  mention  his  name  unless  you  would  hare 

a  trot  on  the  wooden  mare.— ScoU     Old  MoriaUty,  du  be. 

The  wooden  spoon.  The  last  of  the 
honour  men — i.e.  of  the  Junior  Op- 
times,  at  Cambridge.  Sometimes  two 
or  more  "  last "  men  are  bracketed 
together,  in  which  case  the  group  is 
termed  the  spoon  bracket.  It  is  said 
that  these  men  are  so  called  because 
they  used  to  be  presented  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  while  the  other  honour 
men  had  a  silver  or  golden  one,  a 
spoon  being  the  usual  prix  de  m&rite 
instead  of  a  medal. 

The  wooden  wedge.  Last  in  the 
classical  tripos.  When,  in  1824,  the 
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classical  tripos  was  instituted  at 
Cambridge,  it  was  debated  by  what 
name  to  call  the  last  on  the  list.  It 
so  happened  that  the  last  on  the  list 
was  Wedgewood,  and  the  name  was 
adopted  to  this  slightly  modified  form. 

Wooden  walla.  Ships  of  war.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  ironclads  England's 
defence  literally  were  "  wooden  walls." 

When  the  Greeks  sent  to  Delphi  to 
ask  how  they  were  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Xerxes,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  country,  the  evasive 
answer  given  was  to  this  effect — 

Pallas  hath  urged,  and  Zens,  the  sire  of  all, 
Hath  safely  promised  in  a  wooden,  wall , 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  weeping  sires  shall  tell 
How  thousands  fought,  at  pa.i«.tnfa  and  fell. 

Woodsear.  A  local  name  for  cuckoo 
spit  (q.v.). 

Wood's  Halfpence.  The  copper  coin- 
age for  which  William  Wood,  a  copper- 
founder  of  Wolverhampton,  obtained 
from  the  Government  the  valuable 
privilege  of  supplying  to  Ireland,  in 
1722.  The  outcry  against  this  was  so 
great  (see  DBAPIER'S  LETTERS)  that  the 
patent  was  revoked  in  1725. 

Woodwar'dlan  Professor.  The  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Cambridge.  This 
professorship  was  founded  in  1727  by 
Dr.  Woodward. 

Woof.    See  WABP. 

Wookey  Hole.  A  noted  cavern  in 
Somersetshire,  which  has  given  birth 
to  as  many  weird  stories  as  the  Sibyls' 
Cave  in  Italy.  Wicked  as  the  Witch  of 
Wookey  is  an  old  local  simile  ;  and  we 
read  in  Percy's  Rehgues  that  the  witch 
was  metamorphosed  into  stone  by  a 
"  lerned  wight "  from  Gaston,  but  left 
her  curse  behind,  so  that  the  fair 
damsels  of  Wookey  rarely  find  "  a 
gallant." 

Wool.  Great  cry  and  little  wool. 
See  CRY. 

Dyed  in  the  wool.  Said  of  a  thorough 
sport,  a  hearty  good  fellow.  Cloth 
which  is  wool-dyed  (not  piece-dyed) 
is  true  throughout  "  and  will  wash." 

No  wool  is  so  white  that  a  dyer  cannot 
blacken  it.  No  one  is  so  free  from 
faults  that  slander  can  find  nothing  to 
say  against  him  ;  no  book  is  so  perfect 
as  to  be  free  from  adverse  criticism. 

Your  wits  are  gone  wool-gathering. 
You  are  absent-minded ;  you're  not 
thinking  of  the  matter  in  hand.  As 
children  sent  to  gather  wool  from 
hedges  are  absent  for  a  trivial  purpose, 
so  persons  in  a  "  brown  study  "  are 
absent  on  trivialities. 

Woollen.  In  1666  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  for  "  burying  in 
woollen  only,"  which  was  intended  for 
**  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen 


manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and 
prevention  of  the  exportation  of  money 
for  the  buying  and  importing  of  linen." 
Eepealed  in  1814. 

"  Odious  1  in  woollen  1  'twotdd  a  saint  provoke  1 " 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Nardssa  spoke) 
"  No !  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead , 
Aad— Betty— give  the  cheeks  a  little  red  " 

Pope    Moral  Essay s,Ep  1 

This  was  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.  At  the  time  this  was  written  it 
was  compulsory  to  bury  in  woollen. 
Narcissa  did  not  dread  death  half  so 
much  as  being  obliged  to  wear  flannel 
next  her  skin  ; 

Woolsack,  The.  The  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  whose  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  is  called  the  wool- 
sack. It  is  a  large  square  bag  of  wool, 
without  back  or  arms,  and  covered 
with  red  cloth.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
wool ;  and  that  this  source  of  our 
national  wealth  might  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  woolsacks  were  placed 
in  the  House  of  Peers  as  seats  for  the 
judges.  Hence  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  presides  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
said  to  "  sit  on  the  woolsack,"  or  to  be 
"  appointed  to  the  woolsack." 

Word.  A  man  of  his  word.  One 
whose  word  may  be  depended  on ; 
trustworthy  j  he  is  "  as  good  as  his 
word,"  and  "  his  word  is  as  good  as 
his  bond." 

A  word  to  the  wise!  Said  when 
giving  advice  as  a  hint  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  recipient  to  follow  it.  The 
Latin  Verbum  satis  satienti,  a  word  is 
enough  to  the  wise. 

By  word  of  mouth.  Orally.  As  "  he 
took  it  down  by  word  of  mouth  "  (as  it 
was  spoken  by  the  speaker). 

I  take  you  at  your  word.  I  will  act 
in  reliance  of  what  you  tell  me. 

Many  words  will  net  Jill  a  bushel. 
Mere  promises  will  not  help  the  needy. 
If  we  say  to  a  beggar,  "  Be  thou 
filled,"  is  he  filled  ? 

Prayt  make  no  words  about  it.  In 
French,  N'en  dites  mot.  Don't  men- 
tion it ;  make  no  fuss  about  it. 

Put  in  a  good  word  for  me,  please  ! 
Do  your  best  to  get  me  some  privi- 
lege or  favour;  put  my  claims,  my 
deeds,  etc.,  in  the  best  light  possible. 

Soft  words  butter  no  parsnips.    See 

BUTTER. 

The  Word.  The  Scriptures  ;  Christ 
as  the  Logos  (see  John  i,  1). 

The  object  of  words  is  to  conceal 
thoughts.  See  SPEECH. 

To  give,  or  pass  one's  word.  To  give 
a  definite  undertaking,  make  a  bind- 
ing promise. 
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To  have  words  with  one.  To  quarrel  ; 
to  have  an  angry  discussion.  To  have  a 
word  with  one,  is  to  have  a  brief  con- 
versation with  him. 

Upon  my  word.  Assuredly  ;  by  my 
troth.  v 

Upon  my  word  and  honour  t  A  strong 
affirmation  of  the  speaker  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  asserted. 

World.  A  man  or  woman  of  the 
world.  One  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  public  and  social  hf  e  ;  not 
quite  the  same  as  a  worldly  man  or 
woman,  which  expression  would  denote 
one  that  cares  only  for  the  things  of 
this  world. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  a  woman 
of  the  world  was  merely  a  married 
woman  :  f 

Touchstone    To-morrow  -will  we  be  married 

Audrey     I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart  ,  and  I  hope 

It  is  no  dlshpnest  desire  to  be  a,  woman,  of  the  world  — 

4f  TOM  £&«/(,?,  3 


Celibacy  was  at  one  time  exalted 
into  "  a  crown  of  glory,"  and  man- 
kind was  divided  into  celibates  and 
worldlings  (or  laity).  The  former 
were  monks  and  nuns,  and  the 
latter  were  the  monde  (or  people  of 
the  world). 

Everyone  goes  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  may  alt  In  a 
corner  and  cry  heigho  1  for  a  husband  —  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  11,  1 


If  I  may  hare  your  ladyship's  good  ^jy  to  go  to  the 
wild,  Isabel  and  I  will  do  as  we  may  —AU't  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  1,  3 

All  the  world  and  his  wife.  Every- 
one without  exception. 

The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
"  The  world,"  i.e.  the  things  of  this 
world,  m  contradistinction  to  religious 
matters  ;  "  the  flesh,"  i.e.  love  of 
pleasure  and  sensual  enjoyments  ; 
"  the  devil,**  i.e.  all  temptations  to 
evil  of  every  kind,  as  theft,  murder, 
lying,  blasphemy,  and  so  on. 

From  all  the  deceits  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  —The  Litany  (Boole  of  Common 
Prayer) 

Worm.  The  word  was  formerly 
used  of  dragons  and  great  serpents, 
especially  those  of  Teutonic  and  old 
Norse  legend  ;  and  is  now  figuratively 
applied  to  miserable,  grovelling  crea- 
tures ;  also  to  the  ligament  under  a 
dog's  tongue. 

Idle  worms.  It  was  once  supposed 
that  little  worms  were  bred  in  the 
angers  of  idle  servants.  To  this 
Shakespeare  alludes  — 

A  round  little  worm 
Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  ol  a  maid 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  1,  4. 

To  be  food  for  worms.    To  be  dead. 

Your  worm  IB  your  only  emperor  for  diet  .  we  fat  all 
creatures  else,  to  fat  us  ,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggot*. 
—  Shak«*p«*re  Samlet,  iv,  3, 

To  hare  a  worm  in  one's  tongue.    To 


be  cantankerous ;    to  snarl  and  bite 
like  a  mad  dog. 

There  is  one  easy  artifice 

That  seldom  has  been  known  to  miw— 

To  snarl  at  all  things  right  or  wrong, 

Like  a  mad  dog  that  has  a  worm  in'e  tongue 

Sutler     Upon  Modern  Critic* 

To  satisfy  the  worm.  To  appease 
one  s  hunger. 

To  worm  out  information.  To  elicit 
information  indirectly  and  piecemeal. 

To  worm  oneself  into  another's  favour. 
To  insinuate  oneself  in  an  underhand 
manner  into  the  good  graces  of  another 
person. 

Worms,  in  Germany,  according  to 
tradition,  is  so  called  from  the  Lind- 
wurm  or  dragon  slain  by  Siegfried 
under  the  linden  tree. 

Yet  more  I  know  of  Siegfried  that  well  your  ear  may  hold 

Beneath  the  linden  tree  he  slew  the  dragon  bold ; 

rm,^  *„  .*„  u,--^  v.  ,..„__..  ^,.     -  -•  •  TJ  tamed  to  horn 


So  now  no  weapon  harms  him,  as  oft  hath  proven  been. 
JTOdMymlfcri;  at.  104. 

The  place  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Borbetomagus,  and  by  the  Germanic 
tribes  Wormasza ;  the  name  is  prob- 
ably of  Celtic  origin. 

Wormwood.  Fable  has  it  that  this 
plant  sprang  up  in  the  track  of  the 
serpent  as  it  writhed  along  the  ground 
when  driven  out  of  Paradise.  Pact 
proclaims  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  worms  or  loood,  but  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wer  mod,  man-inspiriting,  being 
a  strong  tonic. 

Wor'ship  means  state  or  condition 
of  worth,  hence  the  term  "  his  wor- 
ship," meaning  his  worthy  ship.  "  Thou 
shalt  have  worship  in  the  presence  of 
them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee  *' 
(Luke  xiy,  10)  means  "  Thou  shalt  have 
worth-ship — value  or  appreciation." 
In  the  marriage  service  the  man  says 
to  the  woman,  "  With  my  body  I  thee 
worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow  " — that  is,  I  con- 
fer on  you  my  rank  and  dignities,  and 
endow  you  with  my  wealth;  the 
worthship  attached  to  my  person  I 
share  with  you,  and  the  wealth  which 
is  mine  is  thine  also. 

Magistrates  and  mayors  are  ad- 
dressed as  Tour  Worship,  and  in 
writing  a  mayor  is  The  Worshipful 
Mayor,  Mr.  A. 

Worst.  //  the  worst  come  to  the  worst. 
Even  if  the  very  worst  occurs- 

To  gel  the  worst  of  it.  To  come  off 
second  best ;  to  be  defeated,  worsted. 

Worsted.  Yarn  or  thread  made  of 
wool :  so  called  from  Worsted  in  Nor- 
folk, now  a  village,  but  once  a  large 
market  town  with  at  least  as  many 
thousand  inhabitants  as  it  now  con- 
tains hundreds. 
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Worthies,  the  Nina.  Nine  heroes — 
-three  from  the  Bible,  three  from  the 
classics,  and  three  from  romance — 
who  were  frequently  bracketed  to- 
gether, as  in  the  burlesque  Pageant  of 
the  Nine  Worthies  in  Shakespeare's 
love's  Labour's  Lost.  They  are — 
Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Macca- 
beeus  ;  Hector,  Alexander,  and  Julius 
Caesar ;  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

Nine  worthies  were  they  called,  of  different  rites — 
Three  Jews,  three  pagan*,  and  three  Christian  knights 
Dryde*    The  Ftovotr  and  the  Leaf. 

The  Nine  Worthies  of  London.  A 
kind  of  chronicle-history  in  mixed 
verse  and  prose  of  nine  prominent 
citizens  of  London,  published  in  1592 
by  Richard  Johnson,  author  also  of 
The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 
His  "  Worthies  'f  are — 

Sir  William  Walworth,  who  stabbed 
Wat  Tyler,  the  rebel,  and  was  twice 
Lord  Mayor  (1374,  1380). 

Sir  Henry  Pntchard,  who  (in  1356) 
feasted  Edward  III  (with  5,000  fol- 
lowers), Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
John,  King  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
Cyprus,  and  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land. 

Sir  William  Sevenoket  who  fought 
with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  built 
twenty  almshouses  and  a  free  school 
(1418). 

Sir  Thomas  White,  merchant  tailor, 
who,  in  1 553,  kept  the  citizens  loyal  to 
Queen  Mary  during  Wyatt's  rebellion. 

Sir  Jo7tn  Bonhamt  entrusted  with  a 
valuable  cargo  for  the  Danish  market, 
and  made  commander  of  the  army 
raised  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  great 
Solyman. 

Christopher  Croker.  Famous  at  the 
siege  of  Bordeaux,  and  companion  of 
the  Black  Prince  when  he  helped  Don 
Pedro  to  the  throne  of  Castile. 

Sir  John  Hawkwood.  One  of  the 
Black  Prince's  knights,  and  immor- 
talized in  Italian  history  as  Giovanni 
Acuti  Cavaliero. 

Sir  Hugh  Caverley.  Famous  for 
ridding  Poland  of  a  monstrous  bear. 

Sir  Henry  Maleverer,  generally 
called  Henry  of  Cornhill,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  a  cru- 
sader, and  became  the  guardian  of 
'*  Jacob's  well." 

The  names  of  Sir  Richard  Whitting- 
ton  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam  are 
"  conspicuous  by  their  absence." 

Wound.  Bind  the  icound,  and 
grease  the  weapon.  A  Rosicrucian 
maxim.  See  WEAPON-SALVE. 

Wove.  Applied  to  papers  made  on 
an  ordinary  ^dandy  roll  or  mould  in 
which  the  wires  are  woven,  and  used 
in  contradistinction  to  Laid  (q.v.). 


Wrafs.  Members  of  the  TFomen's 
jRoyal  Ait  Force  ;  one  of  the  acrostic 
names  that  sprang  up  in  such  pro- 
fusion during  the  Great  War.  Cp. 
WAACJ  WHEN. 

Wraith.  The  phantom  or  spectral 
appearance  of  a  still  living  person, 
usually  taken  as  a  warning  that  that 
person  is  very  shortly  going  to  die.  It 
appears  to  persons  at  a  distance,  and 
forewarns  them  of  the  event. 

Wrangler.  The  Cambridge  term 
for  one  who  has  obtained  a  place  in 
the  highest  class  of  the  mathematical 
tnpos.  The  first  man  used  to  be 
termed  the  Senior  Wrangler,  and  the 
rest  were  arranged  according  to  re- 
spective merit,  but  since  1909  this 
arrangement  has  been  dropped  and 
no  one  now  can  claim  the  title  of 
Senior  Wrangler. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  college  exercises 
were  called  disputations,  and  those 
who  performed  them  disputants,  be- 
cause the  main  part  consisted  in 
pitting  two  men  together,  one  to  argue 
pro  and  the  other  c on.  In  the  law  and 
theological "  schools  "  this  is  still  done 
for  the  bachelor's  and  doctor's  degrees* 

Wren.  A  member  of  the  TTomen's 
JRoyal  JVaval  Division,  an  auxiliary 
force  raised  during  the  Great  War. 
Cp.  WAAC;  WRAFS. 

Wrenning  Day.  St.  Stephen's  Day 
(Dec. 2 6th)  used  to  be  so  called,  because 
it  was  a  custom  among  villagers  to 
stone  a  wren  to  death  on  that  day  in 
commemoration  of  his  martyrdom. 

Wright  ol  Norwich.  Do  you  know 
Dr.  Wright  of  Norwich  ?  A  reproof 
given  to  a  person  who  stops  the 
decanter  at  dinner.  Dr.  Wright,  of 
Norwich,  was  a  great  diner-out  and 
excellent  talker.  When  a  person 
stops  the  bottle  and  is  asked  this 
question,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
Dr.  Wright  had  the  privilege  of  doing 
so  because  he  entertained  the  table 
with  his  conversation,  but  you  are  no 
Dr.  Wright,  except  in  stopping  the 
circulation  of  the  wine. 

A  similar  reproof  is  given  in  the 
combination  room  of  our  universities 
in  this  way:  The  bottle-stopper  is 
asked  if  he  knows  A  or  B  (any  name), 
and  after  several  queries  as  to  who  A 
or  B  is,  the  questioner  says,  "  He  was 
hanged,"  ana  being  asked  what  for, 
replies,  "  For  stopping  the  bottle." 

Wrinkle.  Familiar  slang  for  a  use- 
ful bit  of  information,  a  "  tip "  or  a 
dodge.  For  instance,  if  a  man  were 
going  to  Paris  for  the  first  time  he 
might  go  to  a  friend  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  get  a  wrinkle  or  two,  i.e.  learn 
about  the  things  to  see,  the  way  of 
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living  there,  how  to  get  through  the 
Customs,  etc. 

Write.  A.S.  wntan,  connected  with 
Icel.  rlta,  to  tear,  cut,  scratch  put,  etc. 

To  write  down,  besides  meaning  to 
commit  to  writing,  means  to  criticize 
unfavourably,  to  depreciate.  Con- 
trariwise, to  write  up  is  to  puff,  to 
bring  into  public  notice  or  estimation 
by  favourable  criticisms  or  accounts* 

To  icnte  off  a  debt.    To  cancel  it. 

To  write  oneself  out.  To  exhaust 
one's  powers  of  literary  production. 

Writer.  The  Scottish  term  for  a 
•solicitor  or  attorney ;  in  full  a  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  the  Signet  being  the 
smaller  seal  of  the  Sovereign. 

In  the  navy  a  writer  is  a  pay- 
master's non-commissioned  assistant ; 
a  clerk  to  a  paymaster,  either  afloat  or 
ashore. 

Wrong.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong. 
A  legal  maxim  enshrining  two  truths  ; 
firstly,  that  as  the  king  is — in  theory — 
the  creator  of  all  law  he  cannot  be 
subject  to  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Sovereign,  as  Sovereign,  does  nothing 
except  on  the  advice  and  with  the 
consent  of  his  ministers. 

The  Latin  proverb — NtMl  potest  rtx 
nisi  quod,  de  jure  potcst  (the  king  can 
do  nothing  except  what  he  can  do  by 
law)  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Wrong  'un.  A  swindler,  a  cheat, 
a  palpably  dishonest  person ;  applied 
also  to  false  coin  and  many  things 
that  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be ; 
also  to  a  horse  which  has  run  at  any 
flat-race  meeting  not  recognized  by 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  so  is  boycotted 
by  the  Club. 

Wroth  Money  or  Wroth  Silver. 
Honey  paid  to  the  lord  in  lieu  of  castle 
guard  for  military  service  ;  a  tribute 
paid  for  .killing  accidentally  some 
person  of  note ;  a  tribute  paid  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  tenancy  of 
unenclosed  land.  Bugdale,  in  his 
History  of  Warwickshire*  says : — 

There  is  a  certain  rent  due  unto  the  lord  of  this  Hundred 
(i.e  of  Knightlow,  the  property  oi  the  Duke  of  Buccleucte 
called  -wroth  money,  or  Dearth-money,  or  twarft-peuay 
Denarti  vtcecomtii  wl  alii*  eeuUOant*  jttrtcluU  rt 
etutrontm  presidium  vel  excubiat  agtntoa  (Sir  Jfrwy 
Spdmttn  Olottary) 

The  rent  must  be  paid  on  Martinmas 
Bay  (Nov.  llth),  in  the  morning  at 
Kmghtlow  Cross,  before  sunrise.  The 
party  paying  it  must  go  thrice  about 
the  cross  and  say,  "  The  wrath- 
money,"  and  then  lay  it  (varying 
from  1  d.  to  2s.  3d.)  in  a  hole  in  the  said 
cross  before  good  witnesses,  or  forfeit 
a  white  bull  with  red  nose  and  ears. 
The  amount  thus  collected  reached  in 
1892  to  about  00.,  and  all  who  com- 
plied wath  the  custom  were  enter- 


tained at  a  substantial  breakfast  at 
the  Duke's  expense,  and  were  toasted 
in  a  glass  of  rum  and  milk. 

Wulstan,  St.  A  Saxon  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  received  his  see  from 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  died  in 
1075.  He  fought  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  when  ordered  to  resign 
his  see,  he  planted  his  crozier  in  the 
shrine  of  the  Confessor,  declaring  if  any 
of  his  accusers  could  draw  it  out  he 
would  resign ;  as  no  one  could  do  so 
but  St.  Wulstan  himself,  his  innocence 
was  admitted.  This  sort  of  **  miracle" 
is  the  commonest  of  legendary  wonders. 
Arthur  proved  himself  king  by  a 
similar  "  miracle." 

Wuyck's  Bible.  See  BIBLE,  SPECI- 
ALLY NAMED. 

Wych  Hazel.  A  North  American 
shrub  (Hamamelis  virgimana)  having 
several  large  branches.  Wych  is  the 
A.S.  wyce  (connected  with  tptcfcer),  and 
means  "drooping.**  The  similarity 
of  the  prefix  to  loiich  led  to  the  erron- 
eous idea  that  it  was  so  called  because 
divining  rods  made  from  its  twigs  were 
efficacious  in  discovering  witches. 

WycHffite.  A  Lollard  (g.t?.),  a  fol- 
lower of  John  Wyclif  (d.  1384),  the 
religious  reformer,  called  '*  The  Morn- 
ing Star  of  the  Beformatkm."  He 
denied  transubstantiation,  condemned 
monasticism,  and  taught  that  all 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  authority 
is  derived  from  God  and  is  forfeited 
by  one  who  is  living  in  mortal  sin. 

Wyclifs  Bible.  See  BIBLE!  THE 
ENGLISH. 

Wykehamist.  A  member  of  Win- 
chester College,  past  or  present,  which 
was  founded  in  1378  by  William  of 
Wykeham  (1324-1404),  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Lord  High  CSbanceHor. 
Wykeham  is  a  small  place  in  Hamp- 
shire, 

Wynd.  Every  man  for  7&9  own  band, 
as  Henry  Wynd  fought.  Ever^  man 
for  himself  ;  every  man  seeks  his  own 
advantage.  When  the  feud  between 
Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  Kay  was 
decided  by  deadly  combat  on  the  North 
Jnck  of  Perth,  one  of  the  men  of  Clan 
Chattan  deserted,  and  Henry  Wynd, 
a  bandy-legged  smith,  volunteered  for 
half  a  crown  to  supply  bis  place. 
After  killing  one  man  he  relaxed  in 
his  efforts,  and  on,  being  asked  why, 
replied,  "  I  have  done  enough  for  half 
a  crown."  He  was  promised  wages 
according  to  his  deserts,  and  fought 
bravely.  After  the  battle  he  wa* 
asked  what  be  fought  for,  and  gave 
for  answer  that  he  fought  "  for  nis 
own  hand";  whence  the  proverb. 
(Scott:  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  xvii.) 
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X.  The  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  representing  the  fourteenth 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (/**£),  and 
denoting  in  Boman  numeration  10.  or, 
on  its  side  (X)  1,000,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (X)  10,000. 

In  algebra  and  mathematics  gener- 
ally x  denotes  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  algebra  came 
into  use  in  Europe  from  Arabia,  and 
that  Arabic  shei,  a  thing,  a  something 
(cp.  cosa  under  Coss,  RULE  OP)  was 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  desig- 
nate the  mathematically  "  unknown," 
and  that  this  was  transcribed  as 
x&i. 

X  on  beer  casks  formerly  indicated 
beer  which  had  paid  the  old  10s  duty, 
and  hence  it  came  to  mean  beer  of  a 
given  quality.  Two  or  three  crosses 
are  mere  trade-marks,  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  beer  so 
marked  was  twice  or  thrice  as  strong 
as  that  which  paid  this  duty. 

Xanthian  Marbles,  The.  A  collec- 
tion of  ancient  sculptures  and  friezes 
discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows  in 
1838  at  Xanthus,  a  Greek  city  of 
Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Xanthip'pe  or  Xantip'pe.  Wife  of 
the  philosopher  Socrates.  Her  bad 
temper  shown  towards  her  husband  has 
rendered  her  name  proverbial  for  a 
conjugal  scold. 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentlus"  love, 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xanthippe,  or  a  worse, 
She  moves  me  not. 

ShaJcetpears     Taming  of  the  S Arete,  1, 2. 

XanthochroL  The  name  given  by 
ethnologists  to  the  branch  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  comprising  the  blonds  or 
"fair  whites,"  persons  with  yellowish 
or  reddish  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair 
complexions  (Gr.  Xanthos,  reddish 
yellow,  Ochros,  pale). 

Xan'thus  (Gr.,  reddish  yellow). 
Achilles'  wonderful  horse,  brother  of 
Bahos,  Achilles*  other  horse,  and  off- 
spring of  Zephyr  us  and  the  harpy, 
Podarge.  Being  chid  by  his  master 
for  leaving  Patroclus  on  the  field  of 
battle,  Xanthus  turned  his  head  re- 
proachfully, and  told  Achilles  that  he 
also  would  soon  be  numbered  with  the 
dead,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  horse, 
but  by  the  decree  of  inexorable  des- 
tiny (Iliad,  xix).  (Cp.  Numb,  xxii, 
28-30.) 

Xanthus  is  also  the  ancient  name  of 
the'Scamander  and  of  a  city  on  its 
banks.  Elian  and  Pliny  say  that 


Homer  called  the  Scamander  "  Xan 
thos  "  or  the  "  Gold-red  river,"  be 
cause  it  coloured  with  such  a  tinge  the 
fleeces  of  sheep  washed  in  its  waters 
Others  maintain  that  it  was  so  called 
because  a  Greek  hero  of  this  name  de- 
feated a  body  of  Trojans  on  its  banks, 
and  pushed  half  of  them  into  the 
stream. 

Xaverlan  Brothers,  The.  A  Boman 
Catholic  congregation  founded  in 
Holland  in  1846,  and  so  named  from 
St.  Francis  Xavier  (1506-52),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and 
the  great  missionary  to  India  and  the 
Far  East.  It  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  education  of  youth,  and  has 
branches  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Xenocratlc.  Pertaining  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Xenocrates  (B.C.  398-314),  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  noted  for  his  con- 
tinence and  contempt  of  wealth.  He 
combined  Pythagoreanism  with  Pla- 
tomsm. 

Warmed  by  such  youthful  beauty,  the  severe 
Xenocrates  would  not  have  more  been  chaste. 

Orlando  Furioso,  3d,  8. 

Xerx'es.  A  Greek  way  of  writing 
the  Persian  Ksathra  or  Kshatra. 
Xerxes  I,  the  great  Xerxes,  is  identical 
with  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Bible. 

When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  he 
constructed  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  Dardanelles,  which  was  swept 
away  by  the  force  of  the  waves  ;  this 
so  enraged  the  Persian  despot  that 
he  "  inflicted  three  hundred  lashes  on 
the  rebellious  sea,  and  cast  chains  of 
iron,  across  it."  This  story  is  probably 
a  Greek  myth,  founded  on  the  peculiar 
construction  of  Xerxes'  second  bridge, 
which  consisted  of  three  hundred 
boats,  lashed  by  iron  chains  to  two 
ships  serving  as  supporters. 

Another  story  told  of  him  is  that 
when  he  reviewed  his  enormous  army 
before  starting  for  Greece,  he  wept  at 
the  thought  of  slaughter  about  to  take 
place.  "  Of  all  this  multitude,  who 
shall  say  how  many  will  return  ?  " 
Similarly,  it  is  said  that  Charlemagne 
viewed  the  fleet  of  the  Norsemen  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  remarked,  "  There  was  reason  for 
these  Xerxes'  tears." 

Xerxes  shed  tears  at  the  expected 
loss  of  his  brave  men,  Charlemagne 
at  the  prospective  disruption  of  his 
empire. 

Xime'na.    The  Cid's  bride. 

Xiphias  (Gr.  xipJiios,  a  sword).  The 
name  used  in  mediaeval  times  for  a 
sword  shaped  comet ;  also  for  the 
southern  constellation,  made  in  the 
15th  century,  by  Petrus  Theodqri  and 
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now  called  Dorado ;  and  a  poetical 
name  given  to  the  swordfish  (genus 
XipTiias). 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed : 
Strong  fax  pursuit  the  rapid  glede. 

Which  makes  at  once  his  game . 
Strong  the  t»U  ostrich  on  the  ground 
Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound 

Shoote  Xipl  las  to  his  aim. 

C*H»  Smart    Sonffto David 


Y.  The  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  is  a  differentiation  of  the 
Greek  y  (see  SAMIAN  LETTER)  added 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  Phoenician 
alphabet. 

In  Algebra  it  denotes  the  second 
unknown  quantity  (cp.  X),  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  used  in  Roman 
numeration  for  150.  See  also  YE. 

Yacu-mama  (mother  of  waters).  A 
fabulous  sea-snake,  fifty  paces  long 
and  twelve  yards  in  girth,  said  to  lurk 
in  the  lagoons  of  South  America,  and 
in  the  river  Amazon.  This  monster 
draws  into  its  mouth  whatever  passes 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  it,  and  for 
this  reason  an  Indian  will  not  venture 
on  an  unknown  lagoon  till  he  has 
blown  his  horn,  which  the  yacu-mama 
never  fails  to  answer  if  it  is  within 
hearing  (Waterton.) 

Yalioo.  Swift's  name,  in  Gulliver's 
Travel*,  for  brutes  with  human  forms 
and  vicious  propensities.  They  are 
subject  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  the 
horses  with  human  reason.  Hence 
applied  to  coarse,  brutish,  or  degraded 
persons. 

Yahweh.    See  JEHOVAH. 

Yama.  The  god  of  the  dead  in 
Hindu  mythology,  the  Hindu  Pluto. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  the  first 
mortal  to  die  and  so  \*as  made  a  god. 
He  is  of  a  green  colour,  four  armed, 
with  eyes  inflamed,  and  site  on  a 
buffalo. 

Yankee.  Properly  a  New  Bnglander 
or  one  of  New  England  stock  ;  but  ex- 
tended to  mean,  first,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  as  apart  from  the 
Southern  United  States,  and  later  to 
comprise  all  United  States  citizens. 

It  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  North 
American  Indian  corruption  of  Eng- 
lish, (or  of  Fr.  Anglais}.  The  story 
is  that  in  1713  one  Jonathan  Hastings. 
a  farmer  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
used  the  word  as  a  puffing  epithet, 
meaning  genuine,  what  cannot  be 
surpassed,  etc. ;  as,  a  "  Yankee  horse," 
"Yankee  cider,"  and  so  on.  The 
students  at  Harvard,  catching  up  the 


term^  called  Hastings,  "  Yankee  Jona 
than."  It  soon  spread,  and  became 
the  jocose  pet  name  of  the  New  Bng- 
lander. 

Yankee  Doodle.  The  quasi  national 
air  of  the  United  States,  the  doggerel 
words  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr,  Shuckburgb,  a  surgeon 
in  Lord  Amherst's  army  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war  of  1755. 

The  origin  of  the  tune  is  disputed : 
some  say  t  J  at  it  comes  from  a  mediaeval 
church  service,  ot  tiers  that  it  was 
composed  in  England  in  Cromwell's 
time,  others  that  it  was  played  by  the 
Hessian  troops  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  adopted  by  the  revo- 
lutionaries in  mockery.  A  Dutch 
origin  has  also  been  suggested. 

Yarborough.  A  hand  at  bridge  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  trump 
(trumps  having  been  called)  is  usually 
so  named ;  but  the  term  properly 
belongs  to  a  hand  in  which  there  is  no 
card  higher  than  a  nine.  So  called 
because  the  second  Lord  Yarborough 
(early  19th  cent.)  used  to  lay  1,000  to  1 
against  such  an  occurrence  in  any 
named  hand.  The  actual  mathe- 
matical odds  are  1827  to  1  against. 

Ye.  An  archaic  way  of  writing  fita, 
the  y  representing  A.S.  3  (fi^)  which 
in  Middle  English  became  confused 
with  f>t  the  character  representing  oar 
th  as  in  then.  To  pronounce  the  first 
word  of  Te  Olde  Cheshire  Che&e  as 
though  it  were  the  same  as  the  2nd 
pers.  pi.  pronoun  is  a  sign  of  ignorance, 
it  never  was  pronounced  other  than 
the, 

Year  (connected  with  Gr.  Aoro*,  a 
season,  and  Lat.  hora,  an  hour).  The 

Seriod  of  time  occupied  by  the  revo- 
ition  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

The  Astronomical,  Equinoctial, 
Natural,  Solar,  or  Tropical  year,  is  tfe* 
time  taken  by  the  sun  in  returning  to 
the  same  equinox,  in  mean  ieegtfe* 
365  days,  5  hours,  48  min.T  and  46  see. 

The  Astral  or  Sidereal  year  is  the 
time  in  which  the  sun  appe#e»tiy 
returns  to  the  same  place  in  relation 
to  the  fixed  stars :  365  days  $  fcaws 
9  min.  and  9  sec. 

The  Platonic,  Great*  or  Perfect 
year  (Anmis  magwts)>  was:  estimated 
by  early  Greek  and  Hindu  asteononoew 
at  about  26,000  years,  at  tbe  e»d  of 
which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  wee* 
imagined  to  return  to  the  same  places 
as  they  occupied  at  the  Creation* 

The  Chaldean  astroiKttBers  observed 
that  the  fixed  stars  shift  their  places 
at  about  the  rate  of  a  degree  m  seveofcy- 
two  years,  according  to  wbreJi  caiea- 
tation  they  will  perform  one  revolutkw 
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in  25,920  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  will  return  to  their  "  as  you 
were-"  The  Egyptians  made  it  30,000 
years,  and  the  Arabians  49,000. 

For  a  year  and  a  day.  In  law  many 
acts  are  determined  by  this  period  of 
time— -f.g  if  a  person  wounded  does  not 
die  within  a  year  and  a  day,  the 
offender  is  not  guilty  of  murder ;  if 
an  owner  does  not  claim  an  estray 
within  the  same  length  of  time,  it 
belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  a 
year  and  a  day  is  given  to  prosecute 
appeals,  etc. 

Year  of  Grace.  A  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Tear  in  year  out  All  the  year 
round,  without  cessation. 

Yellow  (A.S.  geolo,  connected  with 
Gr.  chlSros,  green,  and  with  gall,  the 
yellowish  fluid  secreted  by  the  bile). 
Indicating  in  symbolism  jealousy,  in- 
constancy, and  adultery.  In  Fiance 
the  doors  of  traitors  used  to  be 
daubed  with  yellow.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  law  ordained  that  Jews  must- 
be  clothed  in  yellow,  because  they 
betrayed  our  Lord,  hence  Judas 
in  mediaeval  pictures,  is  arrayed  in 
yellow.  In  Spain  the  vestments  of 
the  executioner  are  either  red  or 
yellow — the  former  to  denote  blood- 
shedding,  the  latter  treason. 

In  heraldry  and  in  ecclesiastical 
symbolism  yellow  is  frequently  used 
in  place  of  gold. 

Yellow-back*  A  cheap  novel,  par- 
ticularly one  of  a  sensational  kind. 
So  called  because  of  the  yellow  board 
bindings  so  well  known  on  railway 
bookstalls  up  to  about  the  early 
'nineties  of  last  century. 

Yellow-bellies  Slang  for  inhabitants 
of  the  fenlands  of  East  Anglia  and 
Lincolnshire ;  the  allusion  being  to 
frogs.  The  Mexicans  are  also  so 
called. 

Yellow  Books.  Official  documents, 
Government  reports,  etc.,  in  France ; 
corresponding  to  our  "  Blue  Books  " 
(q.v.)  ;  so  called  from  the  colour  of 
their  covers. 

Yellow  boy.  Slang  for  a  golden 
sovereign,  formerly  fairly  common  in 
Great  Britain 

John  did  not  starve  the  came  there  wanted  not  yellow 
boys  to  fte  counsel,— Atluthnot.    John  SuU  (1712) 

Yellow-hammer.  A  bunting  with 
yellowish  head,  neck,  and  breast 
(A.S.  amore,  Ger.  ammer,  a  bunting). 
The  tradition  is  that  the  bird  fluttered 
about  the  Cross,  and  got  stained  with 
the  Blood  in  its  plumage,  and  by  way 
of  punishment  its  eggs  were  doomed 
ever  after  to  bear  marks  of  blood. 
Because  the  bird  was  "  cursed,"  boys 
weare  taught  that  it  is  as  right  and 


proper  to  destroy  eggs  of  the  bunting 
as  to  persecute  a  Jew. 

Yellow  Jack.  The  yellow  fever ; 
also  the  flag  displayed  from  lazarettos, 
naval  hospitals,  and  vessels  in  quaran- 
tine. 

Yellow  Peril,  The.  A  scare,  origin- 
ally raised  in  Germany  in  the  late 
'nineties  of  last  century,  that  the 
yellow  races  of  China  and  Japan  would 
in  a  very  few  years  have  increased  in 
population  to  such  an  extent  that  in- 
cursions upon  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  white  races — followed  by  mas- 
sacres and  every  conceivable  horror — 
were  inevitable. 

Yettow  Press,  The.  Sensational  and 
jingoist  newspapers  or  journalism. 
The  name  arose  in  the  United  States 
about  1898  in  consequence  of  scaring 
articles  on  the  "  Yellow  Peril." 

Ye 'men.  The  south-west  corner  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  called  by  the 
ancients  "  Arabia  Felix."  Felix  is  a 
mistranslation  by  Ptolemy  of  Yemen, 
which  means  to  the  "  right  " — i.e.  of 
Mecca. 

Beautiful  ar«  the  maids  that  glide 

On  summer-eves  through  Yemen's  dales 

Thonuu  Moore     F*re-wortMpper» 

Yeoman.  Anciently,  a  forty-shil- 
ling freeholder,  and  as  such  qualified 
to  vote  and  serve  on  juries,  but  not 
qualified  to  rank  as  one  of  the  gentry. 
In  more  modern  times  it  meant  a 
farmer  who  cultivated  his  own  free- 
hold. Later  still,  an  upper  farmer, 
tenant,  or  otherwise,  is  often  called  a 
yeoman. 

His  family  were  yeomen  of  the  richer  olaea,  who  for 
some   generation*   had   held   property— &    C    /*M 
Richard  £*nOeyt  chu  i.  p  2 

Yeoman's  service.  Regular  hard 
work  ;  effectual  service  ;  excellent  ser- 
vice whether  in  a  good  or  bad  cause. 
The  reference  is  to  the  yeomen  of  the 
Free  Companies. 

Hamlet  says — 

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
JL  baaeneea  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ,  bat,  dr,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service. 

SJudutpeare    Samlet,  \,2 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  The  beef- 
eaters (q.v.). 

Yeth-hounds.  Dogs  without  heads, 
of  west  country  folklore ;  said  to  be 
the  spirits  of  unbaptised  children, 
which  ramble  among  the  woods  at 
night,  making  wailing  noises. 

Yew.  The  yew  is  a  British  tree,  and 
is  commonly  planted  in  churchyards 
because,  as  it  is  an  evergreen,  it  is  a 
symbol  of  immortality.  It  was  planted 
by  the  Druids  near  their  temples 

Borne  famous  yews — 

Of  Brafrurn,  in  Kent,  according  to 
De  Candolle,  is  3,000  years  old. 
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The  Scotch  yew  at  Fortingal,  in 
Perthshire,  is  between  2,500  and  3,000 
years 

Of  Darley  churchyard,  Derbyshire, 
about  2,050  years. 

Of  Crowhurst,  Surrey,  about  1,400- 
The  three  at  Fountains  Abbey,  in 
Yorkshire,  at  least  1,200  years.     Be- 
neath these  trees  the  founders  of  the 
abbey  held  their  council  in  1132, 

The  yew  grove  of  Norbury  Park, 
Surrey,  was  standing  in  the  time  of 
the  Druids. 

The  yew  trees  at  Kmgsley  Bottom^ 
near  Ohichester,  were  standing  when 
the  sea-kings  landed  on  the  Sussex 
coast. 

The  yew  tree  of  Harlwgton  church- 
yard,  Middlesex,  is  above  850  years 
old. 

That  at  AnkerwyJce  House,  near 
Staines,  was  noted  when  Magna 
Charta  was  signed  in  1215,  and  it  was 
the  trysting  tree  for  Henry  VIII  and 
Anne  Boleyn. 

Ygg'drasil'.  The  world  tree  of 
Scandinavian  mythology  that,  with  its 
roots  and  branches,  binds  together 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell*  II  is  an  ash, 
and  at  the  root  is  a  fountain  of  won- 
derful virtues.  In  the  tree,  which 
drops  honey,  sit  an  eagle,  a  squirrel, 
and  four  stags  At  the  root  lies  the 
serpent  Nithhdggr  gnawing  it,  while 
the  squirrel  RatatGskr  runs  up  and 
down  to  sow  strife  between  the  eagle 
at  the  top  and  the  wise  serpent.  When 
the  tree  quakes  the  monsters  that  are 
confined  in  the  lower  regions  will  be 
released  for  the  final  conflict  at 
Ragnarok. 

The  tree  is  a  late  addition  to 
Scandinavian  myth,  and  the  name  was 
probably  originally  that  of  one  of  the 
winds  (Yggr,  a  name  of  Odin,  and 
dressill,  a  horse). 

Yiddish.  A  Middle  German  dialect 
developed  under  Hebrew  and  Slavic 
influence,  written  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, and  used  as  a  language  by  German 
and  other  Jews  (Ger.  judisch,  Jewish). 
Hence  a  Jew  is  sometimes  called  in 
contempt  a  Yiddisher  or  Yid 

Ymir.  The  primeval  being  of  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  the  giant  from 
whose  body  the  world  was  created. 
He  was  nourished  by  the  four  milky 
streams  which  flowed  from  the  cow 
Audhumla. 

One  account  has  it  that  while  he 
slept  a  man  and  woman  grew  out  of 
his  left  arm,  and  sons  from  his  feet. 
Thus  was  generated  the  race  of  the 
frost-giants. 

Another  legend  relates  that  Odin 
and  his  two  brothers  slew  Ymir,  and 
threw  his  carcass  into  the  Chnnwi'- 


gagap  (abyss  of  abysses),  when  life 
blood  formed  the  waters  and  the 
ocean,  his  bones  the  mountains,  his 
teeth  the  rocks,  his  skull  the  heavens, 
his  brains  the  clouds,  his  hair  plants  of 
every  kind,  and  his  eyebrows  the  wall 
of  defence  against  the  giants. 

Yolce.  To  pass  under  the  yo^e.  To 
make  a  hun  iliating  submission;  to 
suffer  the  disgrace  of  a  vanquished 
army  The  Romans  made  a  yoke  of 
three  spears — two  upright  and  one 
resting  on  them.  When  an  army  was 
vanquished,  the  soldiers  had  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  pass  under  this 
archway  of  spears. 

Yor'ick.  The  King  of  Denmark's 
deceased  jester,  "  a  fellow  of  infinite 
iest  and  most  excellent  fancy,"  whose 
skull  is  apostrophized  by  Hamlet 
(Act  v,  1 ).  In  Tristram  Shandy  Sterne 
introduces  a  clergyman  of  that  name, 
meant  for  himself. 

York.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Eure-tmc 
(pron.  Yornc),  the  town  on  the  Bure, 
now  called  the  Ouse.  The  Eomans 
Latinized  the  word  Sure  or  JEvre  into 
"  Evora  "  or  "  Ebora,"  and  wic  into 
"  vicum  "  ;  whence  Ebora-vicum, 
contracted  into  Ebor'acutri. 

Yorker.  A  cricketing  term  for  a 
ball  bowled  so  as  to  pitch  three  or 
four  feet  from  tlxe  wicket,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  bat.  Prob  ibly  so 
called  because  first  effectively  used  by 
a  Yorkshire  bowler. 

Yorkist.  A  partisan  of  the  White 
Rose  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  See 
HOSE. 

Yorkshire.  Pse  Yorkshire,  too.  I 
am  as  deep  as  you  are,  and  am  not  to 
be  bamboozled.  The  north  country- 
men are  proverbially  "  long-headed 
and  cannie." 

The  Yorkshireman'8  toast,  "  Here's 
tiv  us,  all  on  us  ;  may  we  never  want 
nowt,  noan  on  us  ;  nor  me  nawther.'* 

Young.  Used  as  an  epithet  in  the 
names  of  political  parties  who  strive 
to  sweep  away  abuses  and  introduce 
reforms.  Thus,  we  have,  or  have  had, 
Young  England,  Young  Italy,  the 
Young  Turks,  etc. 

Young  Germany.  A  school  headed 
by  Heine  in  the  mid  19th  century, 
whose  aim  was  to  liberate  politics, 
religion,  and  manners  from  the  old 
conventional  trammels. 

Young  Ireland.  The  Irish  politi- 
cians and  agitators  (at  first  led  by 
O'Connell)  who  effected  the  rising  of 
1848. 

Young  Italy.  A  league  of  Italian 
refugees,  who  associated  themselves 
with  the  French  republican  party, 
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called  the  Charbonnene  Democrat tque 
It  was  organized  at  Marseilles  by  Maz- 
zmi  about  1834,  and  its  chief  object 
was  to  diffuse  republican  principles. 

Ysolde  (Yseult,  Isolde,  etc.).  The 
name  of  two  heroines  of  Arthurian 
romance,  the  more  important  Ysolde 
the  Fan,  King  Mark'1?  wife,  being  the* 
lover  of  Tristram  (?.v.),  the  other, 
Yaolde  of  the  li  kite  Hands,  or  YpoMe 
of  Bnttrmy,  being  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  made  a  "  Maiden  Marriage  "  (see 
Swinburne's  Tristram  of  Lyonessn] 
after  he  had  been  discovered  bv  King 
Mark  and  had  been  obliged  to  flee. 

It  was  through  the  treachery  of 
Ysolde  of  the  White  Hands  that  Sir 
Tristram  died,  and  that  Ysolde  the 
Fair  died  m  consequence.  The  story 
has  it  that  King  Mark  buried  the  two 
in  one  grave,  and  planted  over  it  a 
rose-bush  and  vine,  which  so  inter- 
mingled their  branches  as  they  grew 
up  that  no  man  could  separate 
them. 

Yuga.  One  of  the  four  ages  of  the 
world  into  which,  according  to  Hindu 
cosmogony,  mundane  time  is  divided. 

T  e  first,  the  Krita  Yuga  (1,728,000 
years),  was  the  Golden  Age,  when  the 
genius  of  Truth  and  Bight,  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  stood  firm  on  his  four 
feet,  and  man  gained  nothing  by 
iniquity. 

The  second,  the  Trefa  Yuga 
(1,296,000  years),  was  a  fourth  less  in 
duration  than  the  first1.,  and  a  fourth 
less  bright  and  happy:  this  was  the 
period  of  spiritual  knowledge. 

The  third,  the  Dvapara  Yuga 
(864,000),  the  period  of  sacrifice,  was 
again  a  fourth  shorter  and  a  fourth 
darker  ;  and 

The  fourth,  the  present  age,  is  the 
Kah  Yuga,  the  briefest  and  darkest 
of  all,  which  is  to  last  420,000  years, 
and  began  3,102  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  bull,  representing 
truth  and  right,  has  but  one  foot  m 
this  period,  because  all  the  world 
de  ights  in  wickedness. 

The  whole  period  of  4,320,000  yean 
is  a  M cwtvantara  or  Maha  Ywga  ,•  and 
when  this  conoues  to  an  end  the  Night 
of  Brahma  will  commence,  to  last  for 
a  thousand  cycles  of  time,  when 
Brahma  will  awake  and  inaugurate  a 
new  Mauvantara,  or  Day  of  Brahma. 

The  combined  Night  and  Day  of 
Brahma  form  a  Kalpa. 

Yule,  Yuletlde.  Christmas  time. 
A.S.  geoto,  from  Icel.  3  01  (with  which 
possibly  our  jolly  is  connected),  the 
name  of  a  heathen  festival  at  the 
winter  solstice. 

Yule  log,  A  great  log  of  wood  laid 
in  ancient  times  across  the  hearth-fire 


on  Christmas  Eve.  This  was  done 
with  certain  ceremonies  and  much 
merrymaking. 

Ever  at  Yuletide,  when  tlie  great  log  flamed 
Ii.  chimney  corner,  laugh  and  jest  went  round. 

Aldnch     Wyndham  Power*,  stanza  5 

Y'ves  or  Yvo,  St.  Patron  saint  of 
lawyers,  being  himself  a  lawyer.  He 
was  an  ecclesiastical  judge  at  Bennes, 
•was  ordained  priest  in  1285,  died  in 
130S,  and  was  canonized  in  1347.  As 
he  us>ed  his  knowledge  of  the  law  in 
defending  the  oppressed,  he  is  still 
called  in  Brittany  (\vhere  his  festival 
is  kept  on  May  19th)  "  the  poor  man's 
advocate." 

AdvocTttua,  sed  non  latro, 
Bes  miranda  populo — Hymn  to  St  Yv*$. 

Y'veto't.  The  King  of  Yvetot.^  A 
man  of  mighty  pretensions  but  little 
merit.  Yvetot  is  a  town  in  Normandy 
and  the  "  king  "  was  the  lord  of  the 
town 

The  tradition  is  that  Clotaire,  son 
of  Clovis,  having  slain  Gaulthier,  lord 
of  Yvetot,  before  the  high  altar  of 
Soissons,  made  atonement  by  con- 
ferring the  title  of  "king  on  the  heirs 
of  the  murdered  man. 

A  ktoff  there  -was,  "  rol  d'Yvrtot "  d«pt, 

But  little  known  In  story  , 
Went  won  to  bed,  till  daylight  slept, 

And  soundly  without  glory 
His  royal  brow  In  cotton  cap 
Would  Janet,  when  he  took  his  nap, 

Enwrap. 

jUi  1  ah  1  ah  I  ah  I  ho  I  ho  !  ho  I  ho  I 
A  fomous  king  this  "  roi  d'Yvetot." 

S  C  S  (translation  from  Stringer) 

Ywain.  One  of  tbe  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table ;  identical  with  the 
Owain  (or  Owen)  ap  TTrien  of  the 
Welsh  bards  and  the  Mabinogwn.  He 
is  the  hero  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes' 
Le  Chevaher  au  Lyon  (12th  cent.), 
which  appears  as  a  14th  century 
English  metrical  romance — Ywavn 
and  Gawain. 


Z.  The  last  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
called  zed  in  England,  but  in  America 
zee.  Its  older  English  name  was 
izzard. 

In  mathematics  it  denotes  the  third 
unknown  quantity  (see  X)  ,  and  in 
mediaeval  times  it  was  used  as  a 
Roman  numeral  for  2,000. 

Za.ikim.    See  CHASIDIM. 

Zadltiel,  In  rabbinical  angelology, 
the  angel  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

The  name  was  adopted  as  a 
pseudonym  by  the  astrologer  Lieu- 
tenant  Morrison  (1795-1874)  of  the 
Navy,  author  of  the  Prophetic  Al- 
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manac,    commonly    called 
Almanac. 

Za'doc,  m  Dryden's  satire  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel,  is  designed  for 
Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Zadoc  tiie  priest,  whom  (shunning  power  and  place) 
His  lowly  mind  advanced  to  David's  [Charles  H]  grace. 
Pt.i,  lines  801-2 

Zagtith.    See  JAMBUSCHA. 

Zakkum.  A  tree  growing  in  the 
Mohammedan  hell,  from  which  a  food 
is  prepared  for  the  damned  of  inex- 
pressible bitterness. 

How  will  it  be  for  him  whose  food  is  Zakkum  1—Fte 
Koran 

Zal.  A  semi-divinity  of  Persian 
myth,  father  of  Bustem  (g.v.),  the 
Hercules  of  Persia.  He  was  the  son  of 
S&m  Neriman,  and  was  exposed  on 
Mount  Elburz  because  he  was  born 
with  white  hair,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  the  offspring  of  a  deer.  He 
was  brought  up  by  the  wonderful  bird 
Seemurgh,  and  when  claimed  by  his 
father,  received  from  the  foster-bird  a 
feather  to  give  him  insight  into 
futurity. 

Let  Zal  and  Bustum  bluster  as  they  will 

FitzGerald     RubdiyAl  of  Omar  Khayyam 

Zalamfcur.  One  of  the  sons  of  Eblis 
{«•«•)• 

Zamorln.  The  title  of  the  native 
ruler  of  Calicut  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

Zan'y.  The  buffoon  who  mimicked 
the  clown  in  the  old  theatrical  enter- 
tainments ;  hence  a  simpleton,  one 
who  "  acts  the  goat."  The  name  is  the 
Italian  zanm,  a  buffoon,  fern,  of 
Chovanwi  (i  e  John),  our  Jane* 

For  indeed, 

He's  like  the  zani  to  a  tumbler 
That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  men  laugh. 

ff  Jotuon     JEvery  Mam,  out  of  hit  Humour,  iv  2 
He  belonged  to  one  of  those  dramatic  companies  called 
vmni,  who  went  about  the  country  reciting  and  acting 
—John  Ingltoarit,  ch.  xxvii. 

Zarb.    See  BASTINADO. 

Zarps.  The  policemen  of  Kruger's 
old  Transvaal  Bepublic  were  so  called  ; 
from  the  initials  on  their  buttons — 
standing  for  South  (Zuid)  African  Be- 
public Police.  An  acrostic  word,  like 
Anzac,  Waac,  etc. 

Zeitgeist  (Ger.  zeit,  time,  geist, 
spirit).  The  spirit  of  the  time ;  the 
moral  or  intellectual  tendency  charac- 
teristic of  the  period. 

Zemindar.  An  Indian  landowner 
holding  direct  from  the  Government 
and  paying  a  fixed  rent  bas^d  on  the 
revenue  from  his  land. 

Zemire.  See  AZOR'S  MIRROR 
BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

Zemstvo.  The  elected  local  district 
and  provincial  administrative  assem- 


bly in  Russia  under  the  old  Empire. 
Theoretically  it  had  large  powers  and 
was  democratic  ;  but  it  was  always 
under  the  thumb  of  the  great  land- 
owners, and  all  its  decrees  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Zem  Zem.  The  sacred  well  near 
the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  According  to 
Arab  tradition,  this  is  the  very  well 
that  was  shown  to  Hagar  when 
Ishmael  was  perishing  of  thirst. 

Zend-Avesta.  The  sacred  writings 
of  Zoroaster  (or  Zarathushtra)  that 
formed  the  basis  of  the  religion  that 
prevailed  in  Persia  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.C.  to  the  7th  century  A.D. 
Avesta  means  the  text,  and  Zend  its 
interpretation  into  a  more  modern 
and  intelligible  language  ;  hence  the 
latter  name  has  been  given  to  the 
ancient  Iranian  language  in  which  the 
Zend-Avesta  is  written. 

The  sacred  writings  of  the  Paraees  have  usually  been 
called  Zend-Avesta  by  Europeans,  tat  this  to,  without 
doubt,  an  Inversion  of  the  proper  order  of  the  words,  at 
the  PahlAvi  books  always  style  them  "  AvistAk-v*-Zand  " 
(text  and  commentary)  —  ffouff  •  Jfttay*  on  ike  Parti* 
Essay  iii,p  19. 

Zenel'ophon.  A  corruption  of  Penel- 
ophon.  The  beggar-maid  loved  by 
King  Cophe'tua. 

The  magnanimous  and  most  iltaatrate  king  Copheto* 
set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  indabttaie  beggar 
Zenelophon.  —  Shakttpeon  Love'*  Labour'*  Loft,  IT,  1 

Ze'nith,  Na'dlr  (Arabic).  Zenith 
is  the  point  of  the  heavens  imme- 
diately over  the  head  of  the  spectator. 
Na'dw  is  the  opposite  point,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  spectator's  feet. 
Hence,  to  go  from  the  zeniih  of  pros- 
perity to  the  nadir  is  to  fall  from  the 
height  of  fortune  to  the  depths  of 
poverty. 

Zephon.  A  guardian  angel  of 
Paradise  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
(Bk.  iv).  With  Ithuriel  he  is  dis- 
patched by  Gabriel  to  find  Satan, 
after  his  flight  from  hell. 

Zepn'yr.  The  west  wind  in  classical 
mythology  »  son  °*  -25'oltts  and  Auro'ra, 
and  lover  of  Flora  ;  hence,  any  soft, 
gentle  wind. 

Fair  laughs  the  Morn  and  soft  the  Zephyr  bkrwe. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 

It  gallant  trim  the  gMedvwsel  goes  , 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  Wteu 


Zero  (Arabic,  a  cipher).  The  figure 
0  ;  nothing  ;  especially  the  point  on  a 
scale  (such  as  that  of  a  thermometer) 
from  which  positive  and  negative 
quantities  are  measured;  on  the 
Centigrade  andBeaumur  thermometers 
fixed  at  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
on  the  Fahrenheit  320°  above  this. 

Absolute  zero  is  the  point  at  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  body  to 
get  any  colder  ;  i.e.  that  at  which  it 
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is  totally  devoid  of  heat  (estimated  at 
about— 274-°  C). 

Zero  point.  In  Time,  12  o'clock, 
midday ;  the  time  at  which  24  hour 
clocks  begin  the  day, 

Zeus.  The  Grecian  Jupiter  (q.v.). 
The  word  means  the  "  living  one  " 
(Sanskrit,  Djaus,  heaven). 

Zimri.  The  name  given  by  Dryden 
in  Absalom  and  AcMtophel  (q.v.)  to 
George  Villiers,  2nd  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham (1628-87),  in  allusion  to  the  King 
of  Israel  who  "  slew  his  master  "  and 
was  himself  overthrown  (1  Kings  xvi). 

Borne  of  the  chiefs  were  princes  In  the  land ; 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand  . 
A  man  BO  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long. 

Zin'eali  or  Zlngari.  Gipsies ;  so 
called  in  Spain  from  Svnte  or  Sind 
(India)  and  calo  (black),  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  came  from  India  which 
no  doubt  is  true.  The  Persian  Zangi 
means  an  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian. 

Zion  (Heb.  Tsiyon,  a  hill).  Daughter 
of  Zion.  Jerusalem  or  its  people.  The 
city  of  David  stood  on  Mount  Zion. 

In  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  Bunyan 
calls  the  Celestial  City  (i.e.  Heaven) 
Mount  Zion 

Zionism.  The  movement  for  colon- 
izing the  Jews  in  their  old  home, 
Palestine,  the  Land  of  Zion. 

Zo'dlac  (Gr.  zodiakos,  pertaining  to 
animals  ;  from  zGon,  an  animal)  The 
imaginary  belt  or  zone  in  the  heavens, 
extending  about  eight  degrees  each 
side  of  the  ecliptic,  which  the  sun 
traverses  every  year. 

Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  zodiac  was 
divided  by  the  ancients  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  proceeding  from  west  to 
east ;  each  part  of  thirty  degrees,  and 
distinguished  by  a  sign  ;  these  origin- 
ally corresponded  to  the  zodiacal  con- 
stellations bearing  the  same  names, 
but  now,  through  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  they  coincide  with  the  con- 
stellations bearing  the  names  next  in 
order. 

Beginning  with  "  Aries,"  we  have 
first  six  on  the  north  side  and  six  on 
the  south  side  of  the  equator  ;  be- 
ginning with  "  Capricornus,"  we  have 
six  ascending  and  then  six  descending 
signs — i.e.  six  which  ascend  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  north,  and  six 
which  descend  lower  and  lower  to- 
wards the  south.  The  six  northern 
signs  are:  Aries  (the  ram),  Taurus 
(the  bull),  Gemini  (the  twins),  spring 


signs ;  Cancer  (the  crab),  Leo  (the 
lion),  Virgo  (the  virgin),  summer  signs. 
The  six  southern  are»  Libra  (the 
balance),  Scorpio  (the  scorpion), 
Sagitta'rius  (the  archer),  autumn  signs; 
Capricornus  (the  goat),  Aqua'rms  (the 
water-bearer),  and  Pisces  (the  fishes), 
winter  signs. 

Our  vernal  signs  the  RAM  begins, 
Then  comes  the  BULL  In  May  the  Twnrs ; 
The  CRAB  in  June,  next  LEO  shines, 
And  VIRGO  ends  the  northern  signs. 

The  BALANCE  brings  autumnal  fruits, 
The  SCORPIOK  stings,  the  ARCHBP  shoots ; 
December's  GOAT  brings  -wintry  blast, 
AQTURTUS  rain,  the  FISH  come  last  — E  C.S 

Zohar.  The  name  of  a  Jewish  book 
containing  cabalistic  expositions  of 
the  "  books  of  Moses."  Traditionally 
ascribed  to  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Yochi, 
first  century ;  but  probably  belonging 
to  the  13th  century. 

The  renowned  Zohar  is  written  in  Aramaic,  and  is  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  according  to  its  divisions 
into  fifty-two  hebdomadal  lessons. — Encyclopedia  Brit- 
annica,  vol  xti,  p  813 

Zoilism.  Harsh,  ill-tempered  criti- 
cism ;  so  called  from  Zoilus  (g.v.)- 

Zoilus.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
4th  century  B.C  ,  a  literary  Thersi't&s, 
shrewd,  witty,  and  spiteful,  nicknamed 
Home'romastix  (Homer's  scourge),  be- 
cause he  mercilessly  assailed  the  epics 
of  Homer,  and  called  the  companions 
of  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Circe 
"  weeping  porkers  "  ("  chovrid'ia 
Tclaionta  *').  He  also  flew  at  Plato, 
Isoc'rates,  and  other  high  game. 

Pendentem  volo  Zollum  videre  — Martial 

Zollverein.  The  customs  union 
that  existed  from  about  1820  between 
the  States  of  the  former  German 
Empire  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  tarifE  of  duties 
and  maintaining  Free  Trade  among 
themselves. 

Zo'phlel.  An  angelic  scout  of 
"  swiftest  wing  "  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  (vi,  355),  The  word  means 
"  God's  spy." 

Zounds  1  A  minced  oath ;  eu- 
phemistic for  God's  wounds. 

Zulal.  The  stream  of  the  Moham- 
medan. Paradise,  clear  as  crystal  and 
delicious  as  nectar,  of  which  the  just 
drink. 

Zuleika.  The  name  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  wife  of  Joseph,  and  a 
very  common  name  in  Persian  poetry. 

Zurich  Bible,  The.  See  BIBLE, 
SPECIALLY  NAMED. 

Zwickau  Prophets,  The.    See  ABE* 

CEDABIAN. 
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